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Big  Achievements  of  Prune  Association 


Over  $20,000,000  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Association  for  Their  1919  Prune  and  Apricot  Crop. 


ROGRESS  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  to  secure  additional  member- 
ships in  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  indi- 
cates that  if  everybody  keeps  pushing  and  if  acreage  con- 
tinues to  be  signed  up  as  it  is  now,  the  goal  will  be  reached 
and  the  Association  will  continue.  Its  accomplishments  are 
the  best  argument  in  favor  of  outside  growers  cpming  in.  We  quote  below 
■the  entire  statement  of  accomplishments  furnished  for  this  journal  from 
the  office  of  the  Association: 

"Few  growers  realize  or  appreciate  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  in  the  two  and  one-half  short 
years  of  its  existence.  In  May,  1917,  this  huge  organization  came  into  exist- 
ence practically  over  night.  Here  were  thousands  of  growers  with  their 
Prunes  and  Apricots  and  an  organization  with  no  selling  agencies,  with  no 
packing  houses,  with  no  bookkeeping  department,  nor  system  of  any  kind 
worked  out,  and  worst  of  all  absolutely  no  financial  standing.  Notwith- 
standing these  draw  backs,  an  organized  office  force  was  soon  whipped  into 
shape — our  financial  difficulties  were  met,  and  what  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  selling  agencies  of  its  kind  in  the  world  was  initiated — a  selling 
agency  that  is  in  a  position  now  to  take  care  of  more  Prunes  and  Apricots 


"Domestically  by  advertising  and  judicious  marketing,  we  have  extended 
our  products  into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  simply  cannot  take  care  of 
our  domestic  orders.  In  fact,  we  have  built  up  a  sales  organization  that 
Is  so  far  ahead  of  the  production  that  unless  we  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
acreage  we  are  now  asking  for,  it  is  going  to  mean  untold  harm  to  our  Asso- 
ciation as  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  orders,  and  every  time 
we  turn  an  order  down  it  throws  it  into  the  hands  of  the  independent  packers 
and  naturally  works  against  us,  as  every  price  made  by  an  independent 
packer  is  a  competitive  price  for  the  Association. 

"We  have  standardized  our  products  so  that  the  name  Sunsweet  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  quality  brand.  We  have  taken  the  despised  prune 
from  the  boarding-house-joke  class,  dressed  it  in  new  raiments,  and  placed 
it  before  the  housewife  in  a  new  light,  and  with  our  recipe  booklets  have 
taught  her  how  to  prepare  the  most  delicious  of  all  dried  fruits,  the  prune 
and  the  apricot.  We  have  stabilized  the  price  so  that  the  wholesaler  does 
not  any  more  have  to  become  a  gambler  and  the  consumer  is  assured  of  get- 
ting his  prunes  and  apricots  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  the  profits  of  the 
speculator  practically  eliminated.  Our  aim  is  to  get  the  prunes  and  apri- 
cots from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  by  the  shortest  road  possible. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  acres  of  prunes  in  California  of    which  less  than  !>0,0O0  are  yet  bearing.     What  will  the  markets  he'.' 


than  will  ever  be  produced:  a  selling  agency  which  has  been  backed  up,  a 
systematized  plan  of  extending  marketing  operations  to  every  point  of  the 
world,  backed  up  by  a  splendid  advertising  campaign. 

"Owing  to  the  modesty  of  the  management,  few  growers  are  cognizant 
of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  their  sales  organization — of  the  confidence  that 
has  been  manifested  by  the  trade  universally.  During  the  past  year  which 
has  been  the  first  year  we  could  export  owing  to  war  conditions,  we  have 
shipped  Sunsweet  Prunes  and  Apricots  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  South  American  countries,  Australia,  China,  Korea,  and  have  se- 
cured by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  whole  English  trade,  including  the 
English  Governmental  orders.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  we  have 
the  largest  percentage  of  -the  big  English  buyers  coming  to  us  for  their 
whole  requirements,  just  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
big  English  houses  are  sending  their  buyers  over  to  the  Coast  and  estab- 
lishing their  Coast  agencies  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  dried  and  canned 
fruit  purchases.  By  far  the  most  interesting  phase  of  this  English  business 
is  the  fact  that  the  English  buyers  are  taking  our  inspection  certificates 
and  paying  cash  for  the  goods  here  on  the  Coast  instead  of  C.  I.  F.,  as  has 
been  the  custom  during  the  history  of  the  fruit  business. 

"The  English  Government  this  year  has  bought  from  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  alone  carloads  of  Fruit  Salad,  consisting 
of  dried  prunes,  dried  apricots,  dried  peaches,  dried  pears  and  dried  apples, 
all  blended  together  and  packed  under  our  Sunsweet  Brand. 

"Our  Canadian  trade  has  become  enormous  and  we  are  shipping  this 
year  alone  over  twenty  times  as  many  cars  as  we  shipped  the  first  year  of 
our  organization. 


"Realizing  that  the  production  of  the  prunes  would  be  doubled  within 
the  next  five  years,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  devise  newer  and  better  ways 
of  marketing  prunes,  and  this  has  been  done  by  placing  before  the  public  our 
cartons  of  prunes  and  apricots  and  our  canned-cooked,  ready-to-serve  prunes, 
believing  that  we  could  cook  a  prune  and  prepare  it  better  than  the  ordinary 
housewife  and  have  something  that  would  be  available  at  all  times.  A  won- 
derful sale  of  all  of  these  commodities  has  been  developed  and  backed  up 
by  our  advertising  campaign.  We  feel  assured  that  we  are  getting  prunes 
and  apricots  before  the  American  public  in  a  newer  and  better  manner  than 
could  be  attempted  by  any  one  but  an  organization.  We  are  putting  out 
30,000,000  colored  pages  in  the  leading  women's  publications  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  it  is  estimated  will  reach  120,000,000  readers.  Dur- 
ing the  first  wreek  of  our  advertising  campaign  we  received  in  this  offce 
over  2,000  letters  containing  applications  for  our  recipe  books  and  our 
products.  This  campaign  is  so  systematized  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
we  can  show  the  exact  results  produced  by  each  publication. 

"We  have  given  the  grower  his  rightful  heritage  and  have  enhanced  his 
land  values  fully  100  per  cent — stabilized  the  bankers'  loans,  poured  money 
into  the  coffers  of  the  business  men,  and  have  done  in  our  short  2%  years 
of  business  something  that  could  never  have  been  attained  without  a  prune 
and  apricot  organization. 

"We  are  operating  39  packing  houses  in  the  State.  We  own  14  houses 
ourselves.  If  this  campaign  goes  through  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  more 
packing  houses,  as  we  have  been  seriously  handicapped  this  last  year  by 
Dot  having  facilities  enough  to  move  our  goods  as  rapidly  as  they  should 
(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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which  will  demonstrate  the  virility  of  this  journal 
in  its  chosen  field  and  will  be  of  notable  service  to 
those  who  give  their  lives,  their  capital  and  their 
credit  to  the  agricultural  development  of  California. 
And  to  the  end  that  such  service  shall  be  achieved, 
we  crave  from  all  those  who  have  known  and  ap- 
proved our  work  hitherto  continued  good  will  and 
support,  and  we  earnestly  request  from  them  good 
words  to  others  to  whom  the  work  we  do  will  be 
interesting  and  helpful.  And  to  all  we  earnestly 
wish:  A  Happy  New  Year! 


EDITORIAL 


OUR  FIRST  HALF-CENTURY. 

W/  ITU  this  Issue  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  enters 
~™  upon  its  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  publi- 
cation.  During  all  the  forty-nine  years  which  have 
passed,  we  have  never  missed  an  issue  except  when 
the  great  fire  of  PI06  pied  our  forms  which  were 
going  on  the  press  on  that  fateful  morning  of  April 
18.  and  reduced  all  our  property  to  ashes — except  a 
duplicate  copy  of  our  mailing-lists,  which  our  pub- 
lisher  had   fortunately   put   under   his  Berkeley 
pillow  to  make  him  dream  of  the  joys  of  having  a 
million  subscribers.    As  subsequent  events  have 
proven  the  best  part  of  our  resources  was  thus 
saved.    Machinery  and  type  metal  can  be  re-sup- 
plied; book  accounts  will  remultiply  in  spite  of  one, 
and  packing-cases  are  a  serviceable  substitute  for 
office  furniture.    It  is  the  close  contact  with  its 
supporting  subscribers  and  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  their  good-will  which  constitute  the  heart-push 
and  life-blood  of  a  journal  like  this.   And  this  foun- 
dation of  our  success,  which  clearly  appeared  when 
our  first  issue  went  forth  on  January  1,  1871,  re- 
mained strongly  connected  through  the  disaster  of 
IMOG,  and  has  exerted  its  strong  uplift  so  efficiently 
since  that  dark  day  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
closed  its  4!Hh  year  last  week  with  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers, a  volume  of  business,  and  a  quality  and 
abundance  of  literary  contents  far  beyond  anything 
which  had  been  previously  attained  in  either  of 
these  lines. 

And  now,  with  such  an  endowment  we  go  forth 
upon  our  50th  year.  Of  course,  five  decades  of 
vigorous  life  constitute  only  the  attainment  of 
early  manhood  in  a  public  service  organization  like 
a  well-established  class  journal.  We  count  our- 
selves, journalistically,  as  just  of  age.  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  put  forth  work  befitting  manhood 
for  the  agriculture  of  California.  Our  adolescent 
contemporaries  sometimes  feel  impelled  to  damn 
us  with  faint  praise  as  of  those  who  are  entitled  to 
rest  from  their  labors.  They  forget  that  a  success- 
ful and  serviceable  journal  is  neither  any  man  nor 
any  set  of  men.  and  therefore  it  does  not  grow  old 
like  a  man.  but  is  always  as  young  and  vigorous 
as  the  work  it  does  for  the  cause  to  which  its  end- 
less life  is  devoted.  Therefore,  let  them  manifest 
no  surprise  if  they  see  this  journal  in  its  50th  year, 
tossing  its  head  and  waving  its  tail  and  rushing  at 
the  California  farming  problems  of  1920  witfc  more 
force,  directness  and  achievement  than  it  has  ever 


A  BUSY  YEAR. 

Our  fiftieth  year  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly 
busy  one  for  all  California  activities.  Those  who 
are  expert  in  transportation  tell  us  that  we  shall 
have  a  winter  population  of  salubrity-seekers  such 
as  we  have  never  had  before,  and  this  will  brighten 
up  business  and  consumption  of  produce  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  considerably.   We  are  wondering 
whether  taking  the  national  census  in  January  will 
annex  these  sojourners  to  our  local  town  popula- 
tion.    If  it  does   it  may  compensate  for  losses 
claimed  ten  years  ago  because  enumeration  was 
taken  in  June  when  our  towns  are  scant  of  people. 
However  it  may  work,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a 
good  increase  of  population  and  a  notable  advance 
in  industries.    The  outlook  for  the  year  which  now 
is  most  impressive  is  the  probable  quick  call  for 
our  leading  surplus  products  and  the  resulting  high 
prices  for  them.    Mr.  Hoover  and  other  broad- 
lookers  tell  us  that  America  must  keep  Europe 
alive  this  year.   As  we  write  there  is  a  proposition 
pending  in  Washington  to  lend  European  countries 
a  billion  dollars  with  which  to  buy  food  in  this 
country.    Our  philanthropy  must  help  thelielpless 
over  .there,  but  beyond  this  there  must  be  a  big 
business  done  for  which  Europe  will  promise  to 
pay.    It  is  probable  then  that  there  will  be  export 
demand  for  all  the  main  staples  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  no  chance  for  an  over- 
supply  so  far  as  can  be  now  described.    With  the 
increased  supply  of  ships  this  coast  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  demand  for  what  common  staples  we 
have  to  spare.   Therefore,  we  should  make  as  large 
grain  crops  as  the  character  of  the  season  which  is 
now  beginning,  not  over-favorably,  will  permit.  It 
surely  does  not  appear  that  the  rain-storms  and 
snow-fall  for  this  years  holiday  season  "will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  fiercest  on  record,"  as  the 
false   prophet   predicted — but   we   may   get  rain 
enough  to  make  full  crops,  which  will  be  more 
worth  while.   But  beyond  all  we  shall  get  in  grains, 
beans  and  forage  crops,  will  be  the  products  of 
fruits,  and  vegetables  and  animals,  which  can  be 
put  in  durable  commercial  forms.    For  all  of  these 
there  promises  to  be  sharp  demand  and  full  prices. 
The  chief  in  these  lines  of  high-value  productions 
are  distinctly  our  own,  and  we  have  no  competi 
tion  to  fear  from  other  states  or  countries.  They 
may  not  figure  largely  in  keeping  poor  people  alive 
in  Europe  because  of  their  high  cost,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  European    peoples   has  drawn 
plenty  of  money  from  the  lottery  of  war  and  will 
live  as  well  as  it  can.    Therefore,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  get  as 
many  exportable,  high-class  products  as  possible, 
and  strengthen  our  co-operative  associations  so 
that  producers  may  get  their  full  share  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  profitable  traffic.    If  this  is 
not  done  our  producers  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
food  gamblers.    It  is  very  important  then  for  Cali- 
fornia producers  to  work  both  ends  of  the  line  the 
very  best  they  know  how — get  all  the  good  stuff 
they  can  and  sell  it  for  what  an  eager  demand  can 
reasonably  bear. 

JOINT-STOCK  LAND  BANKS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  yet  un- 


borrowed who  desired  to  assume  mutual  respon- 
sibility among  themselves  and  for  those  borrowers 
who  preferred  to  be  tubs  standing  on  their  own 
bottoms  without  assuming  such  responsibility.  In 
both  kinds  of  banks  there  is  the  same  provision  for 
issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  for  charging  the 
borrowers  not  more  than  one  per  cent  higher  In- 
terest than  the  bond-buyers  receive,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  borrowers  for  bankers' 
profits  and  middle-charges  to  this  one  per  cent — 
which  we  apprehend  is  less  than  one-half  (and 
often  very  much  less)  than  borrowers  on  mort- 
gage have  to  pay  the  banker  as  a  margin  between 
what  he  pays  depositors  and  what  he  charges  bor- 
rowers for  the  money  he  lends  them.   If  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  why  should  we  worry  how  many 
people  start  joint-stock  land  banks  under  the  gov- 
ernment provisions  for  security  and  limitation  of 
interest  rates?   What  on  earth  does  it  matter  if  all 
the  farm-mortgage  brokers,  saving  banks  and  other 
concerns  which  can  get  money,  organize  joint-stock 
land  banks  and  do  business  under  federal  limita- 
tions?   Is  it  simply  because  the  co-operative  bor- 
rowers will  rebate  to  themselves  the  fraction  of 
that  one  per  cent  margin  which  remains  above  cost 
of  operation,  while  the  joint-stock  banks  will  divi- 
dend this  fraction  of  profit  to  their  stockholders? 
If  that  is  the  point  at  issue  it  is  important — to 
whatever  size  that  fraction  may  attain.   But  to  agri- 
culture as  a  whole,  is  it  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  the  joint  stock  banks  can  bring  a  lot  more 
money  to  agricultural  uses  at  not  more  than  one- 
per  cent  higher,  interest  than  the  land  bonds  sell 
for?    It  strikes  us  that  the  main  purposes  of  the 
federal  land  loan  law  and  the  agencies  it  provided 
for.  was  to  give  farm  producers  the  use  of  plenty  of 
money  on  long  time  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  to 
save  them  from  being  fleeced  by  bankers  and  mort- 
gage-brokers who  charged  borrowers  more  interest 
than  the  industry  could  afford  to  pay,  and  jacked 
them  up  frequently  to  meet  outrageous  renewal 
costs  on  short  term  mortgages.   It  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  very  important  that  both  lines  toward  low- 
interest  capital,  which  the  law  of  1916  created, 
should  be  kept  open  to  farmers  who  need  such  cap- 
ital and  if  a 'man  who  prefers  to  have  no  liability 
than  his  own  so  much  that  he  desires  to  let  that 
whole  one  per  cent  go  so  that  he  may  have  such 
freedom,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  farmers' 
organization  should  try  to  prevent  him  from  having 
his  own   way  as  the  present  law   allows — even 
though  the  co-operative  liability  is  practically  noth- 
ing.   We  can,  of  course,  see  why  the  old  line  of 
financial  squeezers  should  try  to  restrict  land  bank 
operations  to  those  who  desired  to  operate  under 
mutual  liability  because  it  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  get  into  people  who  did  not  like  that 
way — and  to  do  it  as  they  formerly  did — with  the 
knife  up  to  the  hilt  because  they  were  not  under 
governmental  limitations.    We  may  be  financially 
blind,  but  we  really  cannot  see  why  organized  far- 
mers should  try  to  limit  the  availability  of  low-in- 
terest, long-time  money  for  farming  purposes. 


manifested  before.    If  this  journal  does  not  do  just 

that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall  be  false  to  the  |  derstand  why  t)  '  r  Federation, 
support  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
to  the  greater  insight  and  knowledge  drawn  from 
our  own  experience  and  effort.  In  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  year  which  will  complete  our  first  half- 
eentury,  we  give  all  our  friends  a  pledge  that  we 
shall  sacrifice  none  of  our  manifest  advantages  and 
resources. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  make  public  our  plans  for 
the  coming  year,  though  we  have  plenty  of  them. 
We  can,  however,  assure  our  patrons  and  friends 
that  there  will  be  something  doing  in  every  issue 


recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  enlisted  against  the 
joint-stock  land  banks,  as  described  on  page  871  of 
our  issue  of  December  20.  These  banks  were  cre- 
ated by  the  same  law  which  created  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  (July,  1916),  and  the  chief  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  while  the  latter  make  loans 
upon  co-operative  security  by  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  among  the  borrowers  for  each  other, 
the  joint-stock  land  banks  place  this  responsibility 
upon  their  stockholders  who  are  not  borrowers. 
These  two  kinds  of  banks  provided  then  for  those 


UNSCRAMBLING. 

It  has  been  promised  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing doing  when  Congress  re-assembles  next 
Monday  in  the  line  of  unpacking  the  packers  who 
have  been  indicted  by  the  government  as  the  com- 
mercial Huns  of  this  country.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  law-army  of  the  government  has 
granted  an  armistice  to  them,  and  it  is  promised 
that  next  week,  perhaps,  they  will  sign  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  league-covenant  to  be  everlastingly 
good.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  promise  it  is  pre- 
mised that  prices  of  foods,  clothing  and  "sich  like" 
will  tumble  in  February,  the  people  will  rejoice, 
strikes  will  cease,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  cluck  con- 
tentedly as  his  one  hundred  and  odd  millions  of 
chicks  will  chirp  and  pick  up  the  amplitude  of 
worms  which  will  squirm  around,  curling  up  their 
coils  for  easy  swallowing!  We  do  not  exactly  know 
whether  this  supreme  satisfaction  is  a  prophecy 
to  be  credited  to  economics  or  politics;  we' ap- 
prehend it  is  politics  doing  economics,  and  the 
main  question  seems  to  be  which  kind  of  politics 
will  get  away  with  the  credit  for  doing  it. 

The  question  which  oppresses  us  is  whether 
any  process  of  unscrambling  will  give  a  person 
a  straight  line  of  separately  good  eggs  or  whether 
one  will  get  a  dozen  or  so  of  individually  bad 
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smells  from  the  olfaction  of  each  of  which  the 
nasal  nerves  will  get  more  agony  than  from  the 
terrific  but  momentary'  distress  caused  by  the 
mingled  mess  of  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance,  for  all  of  the  following 
are  officially  enumerated  as  omelets  which 
packers'  interests  must  be  torn  from: 

Street  railways,  stockyards,  railroads,  banks,  stor- 
age plants,  face  cream,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  soap, 
combs  and  brushes,  rice,  cottonseed  oil,  canned 
goods,  fertilizer,  baseballs,  baseball  gloves,  shoes, 
buttons  and  nitro-glycerine. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  unscrambling  of 
nitro-glycerine  can  be  done  slowly  enough  to 
avoid  disaster  to  all  the  rest,  does  the  public  on 
the  whole  gain  or  lose  by  the  operation?  Except 
in  the  line  of  political  munitions,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  clear.  We  imagine  the  answer 
in  reference  to  each  of  the  products  enumerated 
above  must  be  determined  separately.  Take,  for 
instance,  one  concrete  case  which  is  very  interest- 
ing in  California,  viz.:  the  effect  of  the  unscram- 
bling upon  the  contract  with  Armour  to  act  as  dis- 
tributing agent  for  the  products  of  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries,  which  we  have  frequently 
mentioned  of  late.  We  do  not  know  what  the  effect, 
if  any,  will  be.  but  suppose  it  cancels  that  ten- 
year,  contract?  This  contract  is  calculated  to 
carry  the  product  of  these  canneries  directly  to 
hundreds  of  retailing  centers  and  to  enable  it  to 
reach  the  consumer  by  one  jump — that  is.  over  the 
counter  of  the  local  store-keeper.  Would  the  pro- 
ducer get  more  and  the  consumer  pay  less  than  if 
the  product  had  to  make  three  or  four  jumps — 
say,  from  factory  to  factor,  to  broker,  to  jobber, 
to  wholesaler  or  other  kind  of  middleman?  The 
answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  obscurity  which  we 
cited  at  first,  viz.:  Is  there  more  that  is  offensive 
in  one  concentrated  agency  of  distribution  than  in 
the  series  of  several  separate  badnesses  into 
which  this  one  may  be  unscrambled?  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  it  is  a  jump  in  the  dark.  The  only 
method  for  the  producer  to  tell  which  way  the 
cat  may  jump  is  to  turn  on  the  light  and  keep  his 
eye  on  the  cat.  We  are  not  heeding  all  the  meow- 
ing which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  dark! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer    Must    Give    Foil    Name   and  Address. 


Gypsum  for  Alkali. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  ten-acre  plot  that  I  am 
intending  to  plant  into  Thompson  Seedless.  This 
land  is  heavy  in  patches — containing  some  black 
alkali.  Am  intending  to  use  gypsum  to  neutralize 
the  alkali.  After  the  gypsum  has  neutralized  all 
the  alkali  would  it  be  of  any  value  to  use  super- 
phosphate? Should  the  gypsum  be  applied  before 
irrigation  ?— W.  L.,  Kingsburg. 

Gypsum  does  not  destroy  or  remove  alkali.  It 
simply  changes  '"black  alkali''  into  "white  alkali," 
which  is  less  caustic  and  less  injurious  to  plants. 


but  which  also  has  power  to  kill  plants  if  there  is 
enough  of  it.  Therefore,  you  are  not  at  all  sure  to 
make  the  land  safe  for  vines  by  using  gypsum.  You 
need  to  know  exactly  how  much  alkali  the  soil  con- 
tains before  trusting  to  the  gypsum  treatment.  You 
can  ascertain  that  by  writing  to  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley  for  instructions  about  taking 
soil  samples  so  they  can  make  alkali  determina- 
tions for  you.  We  cannot  foresee  any  advantage  in 
using  superphosphate  in  the  connection  you  pro- 
pose. There  is,  however,  considerable  possible  ad- 
vantage in  working  large  amounts  of  stable  ma- 
nure, old  straw,  or  other  organic  matter  into  such 
heavy  soils.  Gypsum  to  work  on  alkali  should  be 
applied  before  rainfall  or  irrigation,  as  it  needs 
water  to  dissolve  it. 

Gamming  of  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  of 
a  jelly-like  substance  appearing  on  young  almond 
trees?  The  same  also  appears  on  the  ground  in 
spots  beneath  the  trees,  and  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  some  cases. — W.  B.,  San  Francisco. 

Such  behavior  of  the  tree  usually  indicates  injury 
to  the  root  caused  by  water  standing  on  the  soil 
because  of  its  inability  to  escape — through  exces- 
sive retentiveness  of  the  soil,  or  through  sags  in  the 
subsoil,  or  occurrence  of  hardpan.  which  may  pre- 
vent escape  of  surplus  water  even  from  an  upper 
soil  which  may  be  itself  not  too  retentive.  For  one 
or  more  of  these  reasons  a  tree  here  and  there,  or 
a  few  trees  in  a  spot,  may  go  wrong,  while  most  of 
the  planting  may  be  thrifty.  In  addition  to  root 
injury  by  standing  water,  practically  the  same  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  by  too  severe  soil  drouth,  or 
sap  flow  may  be  interfered  with  by  too  extreme 
temperature  changes.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  ex- 
act cause  without  study  of  the  tree  and  its  immedi- 
ate environment,  and  the  cure  of  the  trouble  is  not 
in  medicine,  but  in  improvement  of  growing  condi- 
tions where  such  improvement  is  practicable. 


Pruning  Young  Prunes. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  right  to  start  now  to  prune 
two-year-old  prune  trees?  I  have  been  told  to 
start  at  once  and  get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  always  understood  that  all  pruning  must 
be  done  in  the  summer  (so  that  the  cuts  have  time 
to  heal  before  the  rains  come,  else  there  is  danger 
of  rotting)  and  in  the  spring  after  the  rains  are 
over  and  just  before  the  buds  burst.  Also.  I  am 
told  not  to  cut  back.  Some  of  the  whips  are  six 
feet  long,  while  others  of  the  trees  are  only  thirty- 
six  inches  high  from  the  ground.  Must  they  all 
be  treated  the  same  way? — M.  C,  Marysville. 

You  will  do  right  to  go  on  with  the  pruning 
now.  Pruning  in  the  spring,  when  renewed  activ- 
ity in  the  tree  is  ready  to  heal  the  wounds  is  a 
consideration  in  connection  with  large  amputa- 
tion on  old  trees.  It  has  no  relation  to  shaping 
young  trees  nor  to  small  cuts  on  old  trees.  "Sum- 
mer pruning"  does  not  mean  cutting  with  refer- 
ence to  healing  of  wounds — it  has  entirely  differ- 
ent purposes  and  relations.  With  young  trees 
summer  pruning  has  chiefly  to  do  with  developing 
branches  quickly  where  branching  is  desirable — ■ 


with  bearing  trees  it  has  additional  purposes  with 
which  you  are  not  now  confronted.  Usually  with 
two-year-old  trees  such  whips  as  you  describe 
need  to  be  cut  back  to  secure  a  good  frame  work 
of  branches  low  down  in  the  tree.  Young  trees 
which  lack  vigor  should  usually  be  cut  back 
shorter,  to  induce  stronger  wood  growth:  there- 
fore you  should  not  treat  all  the  trees  alike.  Each 
tree  should  be  considered  as  an  individual  and 
pruned  according  to  its  needs  to  enable  it  to  at- 
tain low-branching,  good  balancing  of  branches, 
sufficient  vigor  in  wood  growth — all  these  things 
leading  toward  size,  bearing  wood  and  carrying 
capacity.  These  things  are  indispensable  in  shap- 
ing young  trees. 

No  Freezing  to  Kill  Oats. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
winter  red  oats  in  this  locality,  and  will  these 
hard  freezes  injure  the  seed  if  it  is  in  the  ground  V 
If  you  had  not  planted  as  yet  would  you  advise 
holding  off  until  the  cold  snap  had  passed? — H.  K., 
Fresno.  Calif. 

You  will  not  have  any  valley  freezing  to  hurt 
oats  in  the  ground.  Get  in  the  seed  just  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition — that  is,  when  it  is 
not  too  wet.  You  are  in  much  geater  danger  of 
losing  your  seed  from  cold  water  than  from  frost — 
except  on  light  soils  which  cannot  hold  water. 

No  Cow-peas  Now. 

To  the  Editor:  By  planting  cow  peas  now  and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  start  growing,  then  later 
to  sow  barley,  would  harrowing  in  the  barley  kill 
or  in  any  way  damage  the  peas? — G.  R.  A.,  Wheat- 
land. 

It  would  not  kill  the  peas  because  the  frost 
would  have  done  that  before  you  could  get  the 
harrow  in.  Cow  peas  can  only  be  safely  sown  in 
your  district  after  frost — that  is  when  you  would 
plant  corn  or  melons.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  cow  peas  are  not  as  other  "peas"  are 
because  a  cow  pea  is  a  bean. 

Branching  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  If  a  limb  on  a  young  apple  tree 
grows  out  5  to  6  feet,  with  this  year's  growth  from 
18  to  24  inches  and  no  laterals,  is  it  advisable  to 
cut  into  this  year's  growth  about  two  to  four  buds 
out  from  1-year-old  wood  to  force  a  lateral? — E.  B.. 
Sebastopol. 

Yes;  we  might  even  cut  into  last  year's  growth 
to  get  such  branching  as  we  thought  desirable. 

californTTweather  record 

The  following-  rainfall  anil  temperature  record  is  furnished 

the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  December  29.  1!>1  P. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —               Week    To  Date    To  Date  Hisrhest  Lowest 

Eureka   58          8.96        16.37  66  42 

Red  Bluff  13          3.99          9.79  64  34 

Sacramento  00         3.00         6.93  64  34 

San  Francisco  00         4.32          S.03  62  39 

San   Jose   00          3.10          6.03  66  32 

Fresno  00          1.48          3.41  70  34 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00         5.18          5.59  82  38 

Los  Angeles  00          4.27          5.00  86  4.. 

San  Diego  00          2.20          3.03  84  44 

IVinnemueea  00         2.60         2.87  54  80 

Reno   00         3.86         3.69  66  88 

To.iopah   00          1.59         3.71  54  2U 


Catalogues 


For  moiv  than  35  years  we  have  been  issuing-  a 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  catalogue.  Horticulturists 
everywhere  have  come  to  look  upon  these  annua] 
books  as  real  practical  planters'  guides,  for  they  con- 
tain a.  lot  of  good  information  that  is  invaluable  for 
the  (rrower  to  have. 

Our  new  1512(1  Catalogue  Mini  Price 
List  is  now  ready.  It  will  he 
mailed    to    yon    free    on  request. 

We  grow  about  everything  that  grows  in  the  way 
of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  berries,  etc. 

We  pack  our  nursery  stock  so  it  will  reach  its  des- 
tination in  perfect  condition. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  prospective 
planters. 

Fancher  Creek: 
Nurseries 

406  SE?ad  Fresno,Calif. 


THE  amount  and  value  of  crops  in  the  old  days  depended  largely  on 
the  rainfali.  If  the  yearly  rainfall  was  good,  crops  were  good:  if  the 
rainfall  was  poor,  crops  were  poor. 

Modern  improvements  In  farm  machines  and  up-to-date,  foresighted 
methods  of  farming  have  changed  this  situation.  Today,  the  successful 
farmer  puts  in  a  pumping  plant,  iwrhaps  a  silo,  and  with  his  own  "rain- 
fall" insures  a  profitable  crop. 

The  pumping  plant  that  gives  the  greatest  protection  is  a  PELTON. 
Write  or  see  your  Pelton  dealer  for  facts  about  PELTON  pumps. 

THE   PELTON   WATER  WHEEL  CO. 


1990  HARRISON  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PELTON 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
S31  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


THE  only 
*  pruncr 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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TO 


DECREASE 
H.  C.  L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
.PRODUCTION 

Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertil  izer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FDR  CALI  FOR  NLA  SOILS 


Bulk  G  rain  Handling  a  Great  Success 


(Writ***  far  PariSt  Harm!  nil  ) 

More  and  more  often  we  are  hear  ins  i  are  very  simple  and  inexpensive-  and 
of  associations  of  grain  farmers  and  !  the  added  returns  to  the  grower  mar 

sometimes   of   individual    owners   of  |  amount  to  Urge  sums 


The  k  >  -> •  (,-, 


ratar.  Bear  Hamilton 

!>«»**•*»..  To* 

;  great  ranches  who  are  building  load- 
I  ing  station*  on  railroad  spur  tracks 
and  making  a  gratifying  success  of 
bulk  handling. 

One  conspicuous  recent  example  is 
Andrew    Kaiser,    the    great  barley 
.  rancher  of  the  St.  John  country,  who 
completed  his  elevator  in  1918.  He 
has    now    handled    through    it  two 
annual  crops,  and  is  more  than  ever 
j  convinced   that   the   bulk  method  is 
.  the    solution    of    many  perplexing 
I  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  ware- 
j  houseman.     The   Train   was  handled 
j  without  grading  and  sold  by  sample; 
,  and  Mr.  Kaiser  reports  that  he  re- 
ceived  over  ten  cents  a  cwt.  more 
because  of  this  method  of  handling 
and    screening.    One    lot    of  about 
2.000.000  pounds  was  sold  this  year 
for  155.000  late  in  October. 
The  capacity  of  these  elevators  is 
j  100.000  bushels.    They  cost  approxi- 
;  mately  $25,000.     They  are  fire-proof 
and  rat-proof;  and  altogether  repre- 
sent a  very  great  advance  over  the 
wasteful  and  laborious  sack-handling 
system.     The    advantages     to  the 
grower   of  a   cleaning,   storing  and 
loading  station  belonging  to  himself 
or  to  an  association  of  which  he  is  a 
member  are   many  and   varied,  the 
principal  ones  being: 

First.  The  abolition  of  sacks  with 
their  attendant  expense,  waste,  an- 
noyance and  increased  labor. 

Second.    Perfect  protection  of  the 
grain  from  rain.  fire,  rats  and  thieves. 
Third.    The  "grading  and  docking  of 
j  the  crop  absolutely  on  its  merits  and 
without  thf  familiar  margin  of  safety 
in    favor   of    the    wholesaler.  With 
barley,  where  both  bearder  and  sepa- 
rator are  employed,  this  often  makes 
a  very  substantial  difference,  as  the 
bearder    in    particular    removes  the 
chaff,    which    is    extremely    light  in 
weight  but  bulky  and  very  damaging 
to  the  appearance  of  the  grain.  The 
.  bearding    and    separating  processes 
Fourth.  The  retention  of  the  screen- 


City,  film  (maty.    Total  raaartrr  1 
raafla  aSSSSStaSS. 


ings.    These  can  be  sent  back  to  the 
farm  on  the  return  trip  of  the  wagons 
that  bring  the  grain  to  the  station, 
and  at  practically  no  expense.  They 
are  often  of  quite  high  feeding  value, 
j  If    it    is    found    that    feeding  these 
i  screenings  Just  as  they  come  from 
.  the  separators  results  in  the  spread- 
'  ing  of  weed  seed,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  prevent  it.  and  to  increase 
the  feed  value  at  the  same  time,  by 
grinding  the  screenings. 

Mr.  Kaiser  declares  that  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  bulk-handling 


Grala-ticht  wacaa*  far  hulk  haaltag,  aart  of 
'.Maa  raparttj. 

I  system,  with  all  the  processes  under 
1  his  own  control,  are  so  great  as  to 
;  have  more  than  paid  for  the  elevator 
,  in  the  very  first  season. 

Another  similar  example  is  that  of 
the  Athlone  Elevator,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Hayes.  It 
was  built  three  years  ago;  and  has 
a  capacity  of  800  tons.  In  its  first 
season  it  accommodated  altogether 
about  1.300  tons,  and  cut  their  ex- 
penses, as  compared  with  sack- 
handling,  enough  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  outlay,  including  changes  in 
the  harvester,  tank  wagons,  etc. 

In  those  days  of  extremely  high 
labor  cost,  concrete  construction  is 
rather  expensive  in  many  localities, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  galvanized, 
pure  iron  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
and  lasting  bin.  either  for  the  central 


!  loading  station  or  for  the  storage] 
granaries  of  individual  farmers.  In] 
this  latter  use  it  has  the  added  ad-{ 
vantage  of  being  quite  easily  moved  I 
from  one  location  to  another  wbevfl 
such  a  move  will  serve  the  farmer  *| 
convenience. 

The    changes    in    rquipraent  and] 
methods  which  are  made  necessary  hv 
I  the  adoption  of  bulk  handling  are  notl 
as   difficult   or   expensive   as  many] 
I  have  supposed.    The  combined  har»] 
j  vester  is  very  readily  equipped  with! 
a    bulk    handling   attachment    from  I 
which  the  grain  is  spouted  into  the  j 
wagons  as  shown  in  the  accompany-! 
ing   photographs.    Indeed,  these  at*] 
I  tachments  are  very  common  In  Ok  la-] 
j  homa  and  the  other  portions  of  the  \ 
I  Middle  West  where  the  combined  har- 
vester is  employed.    Of  course,  bulk 
I  handling  very  readily  combines  with] 
I  the  use  of  the  self-binder,  for  when 
I  that  type  of  harvester  is  employed  the 
grain  is  spouted  directly  from  the  I 
thresher  to  the  farmers'  bins  or  to , 
grain-tight  wagons  for  hauling  to  the 
I  railroad.    These   grain-tight   wagons ' 
I  are  made  up  to  three  tons  capacity; 
land   when  used   as   trailers  with  a 
truck  or  tractor  will  transfer  a  big 
crop  of  grain  from  the  farm  bin*  to 
I  the  loading  station  with  a  minimum 
[of  hand  labor  and  In  a  surprisingly 
{ short  time. 

Many  farmers  enjoy  the  feeling  of 
independence  which  the  possession 
of  a  weather-tight  and  rat  and  mouse- 
proof  granary  gives  them.  They  no 
longer  worry  about  the  rain  or  the 
rats  and  squirrels  after  the  grain  is 
harvested:  and  they  can  hold  their 
crops  for  a  favorable  market,  and 
haul  them  t"  the  railroad  at  times 
when  thev  are  not  driven  with  other 
work  and  when  cars  are  available. 

The  waste  of  grain  in  harvesting, 
storing  and  shipping  mar  be  rut  down 
from  the  ten  or  twelve  per  cent 
which  is  apparently  unavoidable  with 
the  sack-handling  system  to  a  stall- 
ing figure  of  one  ner  cent  or  less. 
The  foodstuffs  and  other  mater  >! 
saved  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
bulk  handling  of  grain  In  California 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  necessities  of  some  of  the  war- 
devastated  regions  of  Kurope. 

Development  of  27.000  acres  of  land 
by  the  electrification  of  artesian  wells 
on  the  James  ranch,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Fresno  County  Super- 
visors. An  irrigation  district  has 
|  been  formed,  and  the  work  of  Im- 
provement will  be  started  at  once. 


A  3e-faat  ( omhinja"  lUnntrr,  In  Ihr  ftrM  Mtr  HamOiati  (  .it.  ahawlac  hulk  bandUnc 


Haul   Crops  in 

i  THE  TIME 


—add 


TRAILERS 


to  your  equipment 

Request  catalog. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

1.1«>  l'ulntetW)  Street 
LOS  AM.LI.KS 
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'  71  jTY  Goodyear  Cords  have  paid  for  themselves  in  ten  months  with  all- 
±VA.  round  savings  of  time,  labor,  repairs,  etc.  I  figure  the  reduction  in  gaso- 
line alone  will  pay  the  cost  of  these  tires  over  solids.  They  have  traveled 
nearly  1 0,000  miles  to  date  and  are  good  for  another  year  at  least. " — Herman 
Marks,  Farmer  and  Rural  Expressman,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


THE  advantages  of  hauling  on  pneumatics, 
as  demonstrated  by  this  dairy  farmer  and 
motor  expressman,  are  proving  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  many  farmers  otherwise  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

With  motor  trucks  relieved  of  the  handicaps  of 
solid  tires,  they  now  haul  across  soft  fields  and 
through  deep  mud  and  snow  on  the  tractive 
pneumatics. 

• 

The  cushioning  of  these  tires  is  a  source  of  valu- 
able protection  to  perishable  produce  and  prime 
livestock  which  must  be  marketed  quickly  and 
smoothly  to  secure  top  prices. 

Both  of  these  qualities  of  the  pneumatics  have 


a  firm  foundation  in  Goodyear  Cord  construc- 
tion, pioneered  by  Goodyear  thirteen  years  ago 
and  today  the  basis  of  the  country-wide  success 
of  cord  pneumatic  truck  tires. 

It  is  this  Goodyear  Cord  construction  which 
has  made  pneumatics  practical  for  farm  truck 
service,  and  thus  has  enabled  farmers  to  motor- 
ize most  effectively  by  using  pneumatic-tired 
trucks  to  keep  their  power-driven  farm  machin- 
ery working  at  capacity. 

Authentic  information,  describing  how  farmers 
employ  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  what  they 
save  as  a  result,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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Will  Advertise  Olives  Nationwide 


California  olives  are  being  left- 
handedly  advertised  in  mid-Western 
States  due  to  a  few  cases  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  traced  to  them.  This  ad- 
vertising is  extensive  enough  to  ulti- 
mately be  very  expensive  to  the 
California  olive  industry.  Of  course 
it  is  absurd  for  Michigan  to  pass  lawvs 
against  California  canned  olives  when 
practically  every  human  being  in 
California  is  eating  them  safely.  But 
this  fact  needs  to  be  advertised. 

Fortunately  such  advertising  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated,  in  a  way 
that  will  offset  the  present  injurious 
propaganda  and  develop  a  demand 
that  will  take  our  rapidly  increasing 
crop  at  fair  prices. 

In  several  other  fruit  lines,  similar 
advertising  has  been  done  by  growers' 
associations.  In  this  line  it  is  the 
California  Olive  Association,  now  be- 
ing incorporated,  which  will  do  the 
good  work.  This  association  is  com- 
posed of  packers  and  growers  repre- 
senting in  its  membership  more  than 


75  per  cent  of  the  olive  tonnage  of 
California.  Several  other  firms  will 
be  added  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
according  to  Secretary  J.  J.  Hoey 
Packers  seem  to  have  command,  but 
that  is  no  discount  on  the  good  work 
they  are  doing.  They  have  engaged 
an  advertising  agency  which  is  al- 
ready surveying  the  possibilities  of  a 
nation-wide  campaign  which  is  pro- 
tected to  begin  early  in  the  summer  of 
1920. 

That  the  advertising  will  be  done 
on  an  adequate  business  basis  seems 
assured  by  the  assessment  of  $5  per 
ton  on  all  olives  grown  and  packed 
by  the  members.  Growers  and  pack- 
ers will  contribute  equally.  The 
Advisory  Board  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  advertising  policy  is 
composed  of  Frank  Simonds  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, B.  B.  Meek  of  the  Mt.  Ida  Pack- 
ing Co.  of  Oroville,  and  R.  C.  Merry- 
man  of  Exeter,  one  of  the  largest  olive 
growers  of  the  State 


Subsoil  to  Save  Moisture 


To  the  Editor:  Those  farmers  and 
orchardists  who  have  no  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  may 
well  look  to  conservation  of  such 
rainfall  as  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  within  the  rainy  season. 

With  evaporation  hours  lengthening 
w-ith  the  days,  the  efficiency  per  inch 
of  rainfall  gradually  lessens,  the  pre- 
cipitation to  date  is  far  below  normal 
and  has  penetrated  little  below  the 
plowsole,  which  surely  exists  below 
even  our  freest  soils,  and,  with  frost 
and  wind,  leaves  little  actual  avail- 
able ihoisture  for  trees. 

Those  so  far-sighted  as  to  subsoil 
now,  breaking  up  the  plowsole  and 


permitting  future  rains  to  drop  quick- 
ly below  the  influence  of  sun  and 
wind,  must  certainly  conserve  for  fu- 
ture use  large  volumes  of  water  which 
will  otherwise  be  lost. 

Subsoiling  to  a  depth  of  18  inches 
will  undoubtedly  loosen  any  layer 
existing  in  ordinary  soils,  and  the  con- 
sequent cutting  of  any  roots  at  that 
depth  would  be  beneficial,  acting  as  a 
root  pruning,  provided  it  be  confined 
to  an  area  not  less  than  8  feet  from 
trees  excepting  cherries,  which  should 
be  allowed  10  feet.  Fertilizers  would 
reach  the  roots  with  less  loss  and 
aeration  be  more  perfect.  —  Frank 
Owen,  Solano  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 


Armour  and  His  Fruit  Contract 


Various  people  have  asked  us  what 
was  likely  to  happen  to  the  contract 
between  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  and  Armour  since  the  latter 
is  to  divorce  his  fruit  interests.  We 
have  inquired  from  well-posted  par- 
ties but  they  can  only  conjecture.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  what- 
ever occurs,  the  Government  will  have 
no  power  to  invalidate  contracts.  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  will  probably  separate 
their  various  interests  into  various 
corporations  each  handling  one  line  of 
goods.  One  of  these  corporations  will 
then  take  over  the  Co-operative  Can- 
neries contract.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  distribution  facilities  will  be  as 


strong  and  widespread  as  heretofore. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  an 
Armour  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  The 
object  of  the  Government  seems  to  be 
to  prevent  Armour  &  Co.  and  the 
qthers  as  undying  corporations  from 
holding  stock  in  the  various  lines  they 
now  control.  Perhaps  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  prevent  the  Armours  and 
others  as  individuals  from  controlling 
the  stock  of  the  separated  companies. 
However,  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  a 
dozen  western  stockmen's  associa- 
tions are  not  satisfied  with  the  Palmer 
compromise  and  are  asking  that 
Francis  J.  Heney  be  assigned  to  pros- 
ecute the  big  packers  still  further. 


PEAS  AND  GRAIN  IN  ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  a  crop  of  Canada  field  peas  and 
some  sort  of  grain  planted  in  my 
olive  orchard:  but  the  dry  fall  de- 
layed us  in  planting.  We  intend  to 
hog  this  down  next  summer.  I  would 
plant  the  peas  now  if  it  is  not  too 
late.  How  late  can  you  plant  peas 
and  get  a  crop.  I  intend  to  have 
mine  inoculated.  Do  you  believe  peas 
will  materially  improve  the  grain 
crop.— H.  O.  P.,  Orland. 

Plant  your  field  peas  with  rye  or 


wheat  as  soon  as  you  can  get  to  it, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  lot  of  hog 
feed  even  if  the  trees  do  suffer.  The 
peas  are  likely  to  benefit  the  grain  if 
there  is  water  enough  for  both.  Bar- 
ley beards  do  give  hogs  sore  eyes  and 
mouths,  and  they  also  penetrate  the 
skin  in  tender  places  such  as  between 
front  legs  and  the  bodies. 


The  volume  of  business  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation  over  the 
same  yeriod  of  1918  shows  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent.  Foreign  shipments  are 
paid  for  in  American  coin. 


SULPHUR  FERTILIZER  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  BUT  WATCH  ITS 

PROMOTERS. 

Imps  from  a  sulphurons  world  may  be  invading  California  soon, 
promising  for  an  outrageous  consideration  to  doable  our  crops.  They 
may  double  some  of  our  crops,  for  they  really  are  beneficial  imps,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  Californians  to  pay  the  price  they  propose  to  charge. 
That  price  of  $50  per  ton  for  a  lime  and  sulphur  combination  of  which 
we  know  very  little  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  investigation 
before  California  ranchers  invest.  The  cost  of  producing  this  combina- 
tion is  figured  at  $:{.">  per  ton,  sacked  and  delivered,  freight  prepaid.  If* 
are  reliably  informed  by  a  mining  man  that  a  reasonable  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  should  not  he  more  than  one-sixth  of  that  figure — 
the  6/7  apparently  being  intended  for  fat  salaries.  But  the  $35  cost  of 
production  makes  a  plausible  basis  for  charging  $50  per  ton  for  the  pro- 
duct, reserving  $15  per  ton  or  $15,000  per  day  for  dividends.  That  divi- 
dend talk  is  being  used  to  sell  stock  in  the  concern  which  is  needing  more 
money  to  develop  its  properties.  The  product  may  be  a  good  one,  but 
the  figures  all  through  are  enough  to  make  a  hog  pause  and  think.  We 
question  their  ability  to  sell  at  such  prices. 


says* 


"for  stumping 
genuine  <jAN£p 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book.  "Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  10  stumping,  ditcn- 
ing,  tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders] 


EUREKA 


Black  Walnut 


We 

Grow 

Trees 

That 

Produce 


We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  fine,  strongly 
rooted  black  walnut  seedlings  that  can  be  set 
out  right  now — 

3-4  ft.  4-6  ft. 

If  you  are  planning  a  walnut  grove,  plant 
these  seedlings  now  and  graft  to  them  later  on. 
You  will  get  a  grove  that  will  pay  you  hand- 
some profits  and  be  a  source  of  steady  income. 
Write  for  our  prices. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


■The  Nursery  Hist  Helped  to  Make  Sail  Clan  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,         San  Jose,  California 


PLANT  RICE 


If  you  would  start  right  consult  us. 
For  clean  seed  of  the  right  variety  see  us. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  wild  rice.  For  fur- 
ther information  consult  US.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  do  so  now. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPX 

-dive  most  dependable 
'service 
-over  6000  in  use 
La/ne    Bowler  Corp 

-    <*X>  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Lor  Antfelej- 
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BIG   ACHIEVEMENTS   OF  PRUNE 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
have  been  moved.  If  the  organization 
is  continued  it  will  be  necessary  and 
most  advisable  to  provide  a  large 
shook  mill  to  take  care  of  our  shook 
requirements  and  tray  and  lug  box  re- 
quirements of  our  growers. 

"By  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  we 
have  standardized  our  products  so 
that  they  are  universally  accepted 
as  a  quality  standard  and  the  old  days 
of  the  private  brands  are  gradually 
slipping  away,  and  but  one  brand  ap- 
pearing on  first  quality  prunes  and 
apricots, — our  Sunsweet  Brand. 

"In  the  season  of  1918  our  growers 
might  have  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  the 
Association  not  taking  rain-damaged 
prunes,  but  our  position  has  been 
more  than  vindicated  by  the  results 
obtained  this  year  from  sales  made  in 
litis,  as  with  one  accord  the  whole- 
salers have  been  unanimous  in  the 
quality  of  our  shipments  in  1918. 

"Financially  we  are  now  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  Banks  ask  us  to  bor- 
row money  from  them  instead  of  us 
asking  them  to  loan  us  money.  We 
have  had  several  delegations  of  New 
York  bankers  trying  to  secure  our 
business,  as  they  state  that  with  an 
Association  of  organized  growers  and 
farm  products,  there  is  better  loan 
value. 


SULPHUR 

It  haM  been  proven 
ami  mo  recommend- 
ed by  the  Unlveralty 
of  California  that 
If  you  milphur  your 
Krapc  vine»  and  or 
charda  6  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  1IILDGW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
K  V  <;  I,  10  Brand, 
Kleur  -de  Soufre, 
pncked  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  Huff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
blenching  purposes.  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Ponder,  100%  pure,  in 
■  limbic  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  '"  labor  for  spray- 
log  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
■ncn  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS.  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  and  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  in  stock  an-' 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

024  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


"We  will  distribute  to  the  growers 
of  the  State  over  $20,000,000.00  this 
season  and  never  has  such  prosperity 
been  shown.  Never  have  as  many 
mortgages  been  released.  And  in 
spite  of  this  fact  the  consumer  is  not 
paying  as  much  for  prunes  and  apri- 
cots as  he  is  for  other  food  stuffs  in 
comparison. 

"We  have  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  willing  to  book  now  orders  for 
the  1920  crop  firm  at  our  opening 
prices,  whatever  they  might  be.  In 
other  words  they  place  their  orders 
with  us  and  leave  themselves  entirely 
in  our  hands  as  to  what  we  will  make 
the  price.  This  certainly  is  a  confi- 
dence that  cannot  -be  enjoyed  by  any 
individual  packer. 

"In  return  for  what  we  have  done 
for  'he  growers,  the  business  men  and 
bankers  of  this  State,  we  are  asking 
that  the  outside  share  in  some  of  this 
work  of  ours  and  help  furnish  us  with 
the  products  to  keep  in  operation  the 
wonderful  machine  that  we  have  built. 
And  we  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ev- 
ery business  man  and  banker  into 
whose  pockets  we  have  caused  unlim- 
ited money  to  flow  to  help  us  main- 
tain this  stabilization  of  land  values 
and  the  whole  industry  that  this  same 
prosperity  may  reign  for  years  to 
come." 


Thompsons,  Sultanas  and  bleached. 
This  payment  is  in  addition  to  the 
payment  on  delivery,  which  was  5 


cents  on  every  variety  except 
bleached,  for  which  the  initial  pay- 
ment was  8  cents. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Honey  Producers'  Co-operative 
Exchange,  which  is  now  more  than  a 
year  old,  the  income  from  the  1919 
crop  equalled  expenses. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  can- 
nery at  Marysville  owned  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Canners'  Association.  A 
large  quantity  of  canned  fruit  from 
Yuba,  Sutter,  and  Butte  counties  was 
stored  in  the  building.  The  loss  is 
placed  at  $350,000. 

Meetings  to  boost  the  campaign  for 
more  acreage  in  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  will  be  held 
at  Ventura,  January  5,  evening;  Moor- 
park,  .January  6,  afternoon;  Ontario, 
January  6,  evening;  Nuevo,  January  7, 
evening,  with  other  meetings  inter- 
spersed en  route. 

The  reduction  of  the  Mexican  tariff 
of  approximately  50  cents  a  can  on 
American  canned  goods  to  approxi- 
mately 7  cents  as  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  Mexican  Government 
by  American  merchants  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Latin-American  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Shipments  of  fruit  to  date  from 
Paradise  Ridge,  Butte  County,  for  the 
season  are:  Apples,  14  cars  (12,334 
boxes,  weighing  583,310  pounds) ; 
pears,  3  cars  (2,880  boxes,  weighing 
85,508  pounds) ;  berries  of  all  kinds, 
2,973  crates,  weighing  44,595  pounds. 
When  olive  shipments  are  completed 
there  will  probably  be  160,000  pounds, 
to  report. 

The  second  payment  on  the  1919 
raisin  crop,  amounting  to  nearly  $10,- 
000,000,  will  be  paid  to  the  growers 
February  1,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Company. 
The  second  payment  will  be  3  cents 
per  pound  on  Malagas,  Feherzagoes 
and  Muscats  and  4  cents  on  Natural 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


AWARDED 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 

Dl  1  tkM  r»C  absolutely  hydraoJically  and  automatically 
wr  KJ  Iwm  w^^9   water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  weUi  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 
——Write   for  Bulletin*- 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  Beale  St.,  San  Franeleeo,  0*1 
Branch  Sale*  Offlee  at  Lot  Aagatoe 


[This  is  one  of  a  series} 


Cumulative  Results 

Some  spray  materials  have  a  tendency 
To  "bind"  the  bark  or  "varnish"  the  tree. 
You  have  noticed  dead  top,  die  back  and  poor 
Crop  from  such  arrests  of  proper  functioning. 

ZENO 

Is  so  composed,  so  experientially  balanced, 
That  it  softens  the  bark,  washes  the  tree. 

The  cumulative  results  from  the  use  of 
ZENO,  vear  after  year,  are 
Clean,  pliable  bark, — vigor, — life. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

OZene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


Eastbay  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

lookpo»  (formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


oanlowerMwers 

Spraying  Is  Important 


Don't  experiment. 
Spraying  is  too  impor- 
tant. An  ineffective  and 
inefficient  sprayer  is  a 
time  -  wasting,  money- 
wasting  device. 

Bean  sprayers  have  cut  spraying  costs  to  the  min- 
imum. They  eliminate  troubles  and  money-losing 
delays.  They  havt^  led  for  36  years.  They  are  the 
standard  for  the  world.  Our  patented  features  of 
superiority  are  described  in  catalog  33.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.   Use  the  coupon. 

BEAN    SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

238  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose 

 Clip  and  Mail.  

II KAN  SPRAY  PtJMP  CO. 
238  IV.  Julian  St,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  me  a 

copy  of  your  catalog  33.   I  have  acres  of  

I  am  interested  in  Hand  Sprayers   Power 

Name 

I*-!  .    T7  .1  \  ■  I  Address 
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Tulare  Dates  Succeed  Well 


About  25  years  ago  on  the  old  Weber 
ranch  at  Springville,  in  the  foothills 
of  Tulare  County,  one  of  the  family 
planted  several  seeds  from  a  package 
of  dates  purchased  in  a  grocery. 
From  that  start  there  came  a  fine 
male  and  female  date  tree,  which 
until  this  last  season,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  have  been  nothing 
but  ornamental  trees.  That  year 
pollination  occurred  naturally  and 
the  dates  produced  took  a  blue  ribbon 
at  the  county  fair. 

Some  time  ago  this  ranch  was 
rented  by  two  sisters,  May  H.  and 
Sylvia  Wylde,  one  of  whom  had 
assisted  W.  R.  Nutting,  date  special- 
ist of  Fresno  County,  in  some  sta- 
tistical work,  and  by  his  advice 
pruned  up  the  trees,  saved  the  pollen 
of  the  staminate  tree  when  it  bloomed 
and.  three  weeks  later,  pollenized  the 
bloom  of  the  other.  As  a  result  a 
crop  of  dates  was  secured  that  was 
far  superior  to  what  is  usually  sold 
in  stores. 


This  experience  will  indicate  the 
practical  possibilities  suggested  by 
the  editor  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Rural  Press  upon  date  culture  in 
interior  California. 

These  dates  ripened  at  about 
Thanksgiving  time,  an  indication 
that  the  season  is  long  enough  for 
the  date  palm  to  produce  crops,  but 
that  there  is  little  margin  of  safety. 
This  tree  is  in  a  district  suited  for 
oranges  and  the  experience  suggests 
that  in  frostier  localities  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley  this  variety  would 
not  be  a  success,  though  an  earlier 
maturing  variety  might.  About  half 
of  the  fruits  were  small  and  seedless, 
owing  to  an  error  in  method  of  pollin- 
ation. If  all  had  been  the  same  size 
as  the  seeded  dates,  the  yield  would 
have  been  about  100  pounds  for  the 
one  tree.  Adding  to  this  yield  high 
quality  and  average  prices,  it  would 
seem  that  in  favored  locations  dates 
should  be  an  unrivalled  fruit  for  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


No  Vineyards  from  Cuttings 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Some  people  figure  to  save  the  price 
of  rooted  ?rape  vines  by  planting  cut- 
tings in  place.  The  cuttings  not  only 
are  slower  in  making  a  good  vine- 
yard but,  according  to  A.  E.  Way  of 
the  University  experimental  vineyard 
at  the  Kearney  ranch,  a  very  poor 
root  'system  develops  by  using  cuttings 
in  this  way. 

The  proper  thing  in  a  young  grape 
vine  is  to  have  all  the  roots  come  out 
at  the  very  base  of  the  plant.  Con- 
sequently when  planting  a  rooted 
vine,  all  the  upper  roots  should  be 
trimmed  off  clean  and  only  those  at 
1he  very  bottom  left.  Those  are  to  be 
trimmed  to  about  two  inches  before 
planting. 

If  the  roots  at  the  upper  joints  get 
a  good  start  they  are  likely  to  develop 

too  strong  and  the  lower  roots  will  '  down  in  the  ground 


rot  and  die.  Then  a  man  will  have 
a  shallow-rooted  vine  and  in  his 
single-horse  plowing  he  will  be  cut- 
ting roots  all  the  time  and  have  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  conditions.  Even 
when  rooted  vines  are  planted  right, 
roots  sometimes  develop  from  the 
joints  just  under  the  surface,  and  it 
is  wise  then  to  dig  down  and  cut  them 
off,  if  a  person  has  any  way  to  learn 
about  it. 

In  planting  ordinary  cuttings  in 
place,  conditions  are  sure  to  be  bad. 
Roots  are  bound  to  come  out  on  the 
joints  nearest  the  surface  and  to 
grow  into  the  main  feeding  system. 
The  only  way  to  do,  therefore,  in  de- 
veloping good  vines,  is  to  plant  root- 
ed vines  and  to  trim  off  all  the  roots 
except  those  at  the  very  bottom,  mak- 
ing a  plant  with  all  the  roots  deep 


California  Plum  Families 


To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  chief 
cultural  and  commercial  differences 
between  Japanese  and  American  oi 
European  plums? — R.  -  L.,  Nimes, 
France. 

American  plums  are  not  grown 
commercially  in  California.  European 
and  Japanese  plums  divide  honors 
about  equally  in  the  fresh-fruit  ship- 
ping districts,  the  latter  class  being 
used  only  for  shipment  to  markets 
in  eastern  IT.  S.    Several  European 


Ask  the  Man 
Who  Uses  It 

whether  or  not  Nitrate  of 
Soda  makes  good.  Why  spec- 
ulate with  "Non-Nitrated" 
forms  of  Nitrogen,  when,  by 
using  Nitrate  of  Soda,  you 
can  insure  your  crops  against 
adverse  conditions? 

With  the  rational  use  of  Acid 
or  Super  Phosphate — always 
recommended  by  us — there 
will  be  no  disturbance  of  nor- 
mal soil  conditions,  either  in 
one  year  or  in  one  hundred 
years. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


442-444  San  some  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


varieties  are  grown  for  shipment,  and 
one,  the  French  prune,  is  the  chief 
variety  dried  in  the  U.  S.  Japanese 
plums  have  red,  pink,  yellow,  and 
green  flesh,  while  European  plums 
are  all  yellow  or  greenish  fleshed. 
The  Japanese  varieties  are  character- 
ized by  large  size  and  small  pits. 
American  plums  are  generally  much 
smaller  than  even  the  European 
varieties. 

European  and  Japanese  plums  are 
grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  or- 
chards on  all  kinds  of  soil,  for  ship- 
ping, the  Japanese  varieties  being 
mainly  earlier  ripening  and  the  first 
on  the  market.  The  French  prunes 
are  practically  all  on  rich  deep  soil. 


BLIGHT-PROOF  PEAR-STOCKS. 


A.  L.  Wisker  of  Grass  Valley  has 
just  published  a  handsome  circular  of 
eight  pages  on  "Blight-Proof  Stocks 
for  the  Pear,"  which  all  growers 
should  read  for  the  sake  of  the  up-to- 
date  information  which  ft  contains 
about  the  Pyrus  usuriensis  and  its 
cultivated  varieties  which  are  grown 
in  China.  This  wild  variety  fs  differ- 
ent from  the  "Chinese  sand  pear"  and 
from  the  variety  which  is  grown  as 
"Japanese  pear  stock"  at  the  present 
time.  Its  present  standing  in  this 
country  and  its  behavior  fn  taking 
buds  and  grafts  of  certain  European 
pears  in  the  experience  of  experi- 
menters is  carefully  stated.  It  is  not 
now  available  for  planting,  nor  is  its 
behavior  toward  taking  the  Bartlett 
fully  demonstrated.  The  circular 
therefore  is  not  trade  propaganda  in 
any  form  but  is  a  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  a  pear  species  which 
in  the  future  may  or  may  not  be  of 
practical  value,  and  is  therefore  of 
much  interest  to  all  growers  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  investigations  in 
thfs  line. 


Sometimes  the  fan  belt  on  a  trac- 
tor slips  and  lets  the  engine  get  hot. 


Ammonia 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  5 

Use  Nitrogen  to  Insure  Lasting  Fertility 

"With  tl><"  nitroiten  «|iie*«ion  i»  inilixHoIiibly  linked  the  orpanli-  milder  que*- 
(Ion.  It  is  therefore  uracil  >«ith  ull  the  force  \iliieh  we  eon  eomui.-iiiil  that  tlie 
producer  of  crop*  In  California  recognise  tir»t  ami  foremost  that  hi*  problem  in 
ihe  maintenance  of  fertility  in  California  soils  liev  chiefly  in  npvlyiag  his  soUa 
with,  and  maintaining  therein,  ax  hi  rue  a  Hupply  of  nltroicen  oh  he  can  with 
financial  profit  or  even  without  Iomk." — From  California  Circular  No.  170,  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Lipman. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  rontains  one-third  more  nitrogen  than  any 
other  top  dressing  material.  It  is  all  soluble  and  quickly  available,  and  is  the 
form  best  suited  to  California  soils. 

You  can  greatly  increase  the  profits  of  your  orchards  and  field  crops  if  you 
top-dress  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 100  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  "de- 
pending upon  crop  and  soil.    Write  us  for  full  information. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co..  Pa- 
cific Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Lob  Angeles:  Pacific 
Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  It  Fertilizing  Co..  Agricultural  Chemical  Works, 
Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co.  ORE- 
GON: Portland;  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 

to  applica- 
tion, write 


The  Company  Depart^ 


610  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


wmnm 


iilWIiR. 


Largest  stock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Equipment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Why  irrigate,  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize, 
spray,  and  prune  your  trees — then  lose  all  by 
a  ruinous  frost?  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Will  Save  Your  Crop 
From  Frost! 

Heats  the  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly. 
Holds  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of 
cheap  fuel  oil.    Can  be  lighted  quickly. 

Send  For  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Ames  Company, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Famous 
Hardie  Junior 

IS  A  BEAL  POWER  SPRAYER 
150-gal.  tank,  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
Magneto  ignition,  pumping  capac- 
ity 4  gal.  per  minute,  splendid  truck, 
2-25'  best  spray  hose,  2-10'  spray 
rods  and  nozzles,  complete  for 

$340.00 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  $12 

The  Hardi^Mfg.  Co. 

224  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


ZANTE 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS 

— also — 

WALNUT 

SCIONS 

EI  REKA.  FRANQUETTE 
COMORO,  EHRHARO 


JOHN  H. 
St.  Helena, 


WHEELER 
Calif. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BlILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

La*  Angeles,  California 
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SI  MMER  COVER  CROP  HARVESTED 
BY  HOtiS. 


To  the  Editor:  This  year  we  had  15 
acres  of  whip-poor-will  cow  peas  in 
our  citrus  orchard.  It  was  the  first 
year  for  the  peas  and  we  got  a  poor 
stand.  We  were  advised  to  plant  milo 
with  the  peas;  and.  as  a  result,  the 
combined  crops  were  poorer  than  if 
either  had  been  planted  alone.  We 
harvested  the  best  of  the  milo  and  a 
few  peas.  Then  we  turned  in  40  hogs 
to  clean  up  the  balance.  The  hog's 
have  been  feeding  there  five  weeks 
and  have  done  well.  We  feed  a  bran 
slop  once  a  day.  We  have  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  keep  the  hogs  free 
from  vermin  and  find  that  they  do  not 
bother  the  trees  in  any  way. — Philip 
O.  Keeney. 

WINTER  DIE-BACK  OF  WALNUTS 
PREVENTABLE. 


A  bulletin  showing  the  causes  of 
winter  die-back  of  walnuts  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  author.  Prof.  L.  D.  Batch- 
eler,  has  spent  several  years  study- 
ing the  problem,  and  he  finds  that 
the  most  of  the  trouble  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  regulating  the  soil  moisture. 
Many  people  would  be  surprised  to 
know  that  their  trees  died  back  for 
lack  of  moisture  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. Early  fall  frosts  which  cause 
leaves  to  drop  and  expose  immature 
twigs  to  the  fall  sunburn,  would  not 
be  so  injurious  if  growth  had  been 
checked  earlier  in  the  season  by  prop- 
er drainage.  The  bulletin  bears  out 
in  all  details  the  article  published 
on  this  subject  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  1!),  1919. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CITRUS  DROP. 


To  the  Editor:  There  has  been  lots 
of  talk  about  the  June  drop  of  oranges. 
I  have  been  studying  the  habit  of  both 
lemon  and  orange  trees  for  over 
thirty  years  so  I  will  tell  what  I  know 
about  that  trouble.  It  is  something 
that  the  grower  cannot  help  for  he 
does  not  control  the  weather.  Both 
hot  and  cold  weather  effect  the  trees. 
That  is,  both  stop  the  flow  of  sap. 
The  trees  will  be  so  full  of  blossoms 
and  they  take  so  much  of  the  sap  that 
they  almost  exhaust  the  trees,  and 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  feed  the 
young  fruit  they  cannot  do  it  for  they 
have  used  all  of  their  surplus  sap.  If 
one  will  notice  a  limb  that  has  only  a 
few  blooms  he  will  see  that  those  are 
the  ones  that  will  set  the  fruit,  that 
will  stay  on.  The  tree  that  has  the 
most  blossoms  will  be  the  tree  that 
will  drop  the  most  fruit  in  June. 

I  have  learned  this  about  the  trouble 
where  the  leaves  curl  and  drop  off 
and  the  fruit  will  stay  on.  It  is  be- 
cause the  trees  are  in  a  windy  place 
and  the  wind  is  almost  freezing  cold. 
If  we  have  many  days  of  it  it  will  af- 
facet  the  leaves.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
strong  wind  coming  off  the  snow,  and 
in  some  places  the  snow  isn't  very  far 
from  the  trees.  It  takes  a  week  or 
more  of  such  weather  to  do  any  dam- 
age.— M.  E.  Ransom,  Sespe. 


OAK  FUNGUS  ON  IMPORTED  STOCK 


Santa  Clara  Valley  nurseries  are 
practically  cleaned  out  and  are  not 
offering  fruit  stock  for  sale,  according 
to  Horticultural  Commissioner  L.  R. 
Cody.  One  nurseryman  recently 
stated  that  he  could  sell  all  remain- 
ing Tuscan  cling  peach  trees  at  80 
cents  each.  The  dearth  here  is  draw- 
ing stock  from  Oregon.  One  of  the 
nurseries  in  that  State  has  sent  at 
least  two  lots  of  troes  to  local  nursery- 
men badly  infected  with  oak  root  fun- 
gus and  woolly  aphis  as  well  as  other 
pests.  County  horticultural  commis- 
sioners and  growers  may  well  be  on 
the  lookout.  That  nursery  has  not 
advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

GOOD  WOOD  AFTER  HEAVY  CROP. 


The  prune  tre.es  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley  after  bearing  the  heaviest  crop 
on  record  are  going  into  the  winter 
with  plenty  of  new  wood  as  a  rule, 
and  with  well  developed  buds,  as  ob- 
served by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
L.  R.  Cody.  Apricot  trees  also  are  in 
first-class  shape  generally. 


Spray  in  winter 

to  harvest  in  summer 


Dormant  Spray  with  Lime  Sulphur  is  the  Surest 
Guarantee  of  Abundant  Yield  and  Prime  Fruit 

A  thorough  spraying  with  Lime  Sulfur  while  trees  are  dormant  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  spray  in  your  entire  spraying  schedule, 
as  it  not  only  controls  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  etc.,  but  greatly  assists 
in  combating  numerous  other  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime  Sulfur 

Saves  Buying  Tons  of  Water 

You  buy  a  ton  of  water  in  every  six  barrels  of  liquid  lime  sulphur  you  use. 
Sherwin-Williams  B)ry  Powdered  L\ime  Sulfur  saves  your  paying  for  80%  water 
in  your  spray.  It  saves  freight  costs  on  tons  of  water,  and  the  difficulties  of 
road  haul  just  when  going  is  heaviest  from  thaws  and  rains.  It  saves  leak-loss  from  rough  hand- 
ling of  weighty  barrels,  and  saves  troublesome  leakage  adjustments.  It  saves  loss  of  power  from 
freezing,  and  the  great  loss  of  fruit  due  to  using  spray  which  had  already  lost  killing  power. 


S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

is  the  old  standard  33  degree  liaume  Liquid 
Lime  Sulfur,  the  same  as  you  have  always 
used,  reduced  to  powdered  form  bv  a  pat- 
ented process.  It  will  do  everything  that 
Liquid  "Lime  Sulfur  has  done  in  the  past  but 
eliminates  all  of  the  inconveniences  experi- 
enced with  the  use  of  Liquid  Lime  Sulfur. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

mixes  readily  in  cold  water  and  will  not  clog 
the  nozzles.  In  using  Dry  Lime  Sulfur, 
spray  tanks  should  be  about  two-thirds  full. 
Then  add  the  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  the 
balance  of  the  water,  agitate*for  a  minute  or 


two  and  you  are  ready  to  go  to  work.  No 
heavy  barrels  to  haul  to  your  orchard  and  no 
slopping  around  with  Liquid  Lime  Sulfur. 
Mixes  perfectly  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  for 
summer  spraying. 

Sherwin-Williams  Also  Make 

Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Arsenate  of 
Calcium,  Paris  Green,  Tuber -Tonic,  Fungi- 
Bordo  and  Pestroy, — and  a  complete  line  of 
germicides,  vermicides,  dips  and  Wood  Pre- 
servatives. 

Sprayers'  Manual  Free 

Address  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
618    Canal  Road  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sherwin- Williams 

Products 


MINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


F  113 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS,  DISINFECTANTS 
AND    WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE :  52K  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Gat 
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Prosperous  Monterey-Might  Be  More  So 


(Writtrn  for  I'.u  iiw  Kunil 

Two  thousand  five  hundred'  acres  of 
fine  loam  soil  underlaid  at  a  good 
depth  by  gravel  are  supplying  the 
ranchers  around  Greenfield  in  Mon- 
terey County  three  crops  of  alfalfa  a 
year.  These  same  acres  could  well 
supply  two  or  three  tons  more  of 
alfalfa  per  year  if  they  had  the  water. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  to  put  on 
them,  but  probably  5.000  tons  of  al- 
falfa, worth  to  dairymen  at  least 
$75,000  per  year,  are  lost  because  the 
water  is  not  available  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season. 

In  the  same  colony  there  are  about 
a  thousand  acres  of  beans  and  hay  or 
other  field  crops  and  about  250  acres 
of  orchard.  These  do  not  depend  so 
urgently  on  late  irrigation,  and  good 
crops  are  produced  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion to  conserve  the  moisture. 

Better  Irrigation  Possibilities. 

This  colony  has  a  first  water  right 
to  5,000  or  6,000  miner's  inches  of 
water  from  the  Arrovo  Seco,  a  branch 
of  the  Salinas  River,  and  it  has  the 
works  to  get  it  while  there  is  a  water- 
flow.  The  Arroyo  drains  a  watershed 
of  about  260  square  miles.  Three  dam 
sites  already  suggested  by  Govern- 
ment engineers  have  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  65,300  acre  feet,  which 
would  supply  all  the  irrigation  neces- 
sary for  40,000  acres  instead  of  the 
4,000  acres  now  under  the  ditch.  In 
years  of  short  rainfall,  the  reservoirs 
might  not  become  full,  but  20,000 
acres  could  absolutely  depend  on  the 
dams.  But  even  on  the  4.000  acres, 
about  3700  of  which  are  actually  irri- 
'  gated,  the  water  often  plays  out  during 
the  summer.  It  was  all  gone  by  mid- 
July,  1019,  and  had  been  scarce  for 
six  weeks  previous.  It  had  supplied 
three  irrigations  (winter,  spring,  and 
early  summer),  averaging  according 
to  Secretary  \V.  H.  Livingston  of  the 
water  company,  six  acre-inches  per 
acre. 

The  remedy  for  drouth  on  3700 
acres  at  the  base  of  a  watershed 
which  could  supply  water  for  20,000 
to  40,000  acres  is  to  build  dams  at 
good  natural  sites  already  located. 
Eventually  this  surely  must  be  done, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect. 

Failing  in  hopes  for  gravity  water 
throughout  the  season,'  some  of  the 
settlers  are  already  putting  in  irriga- 
tion pumps,  and  Mr.  Livingston  is 
pinning  most  of  his  faith  to  this  de- 
velopment. "But  they  are  compelled  to 
lift  the  water  50  to  125  feet,  a  serious 
handicap  for  alfalfa  and  field  crops. 

Creditable  Accomplishments  Promise 
Even  Better. 
Greenfield  apples  took  a  first  prize 


I'lenit  by  R.  K.  Hodgrg.) 

at  the  "Watsonville"  Apple  Show  held 
in  San  Francisco  in  1!)14.  The  settlers 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  apples, 
which  are  known  commercially  in  Los 
Angeles  as  ranking  with  the  best 
mountain  apples  for  winter  keeping. 
They  are  mostly  Newtown  Pippins 
and  White  Winter  Pearmains.  Ope 
man  has  a  Northern  Spy  which  is 
claimed  b-  his  neighbors  to  have  "the 
eal  Kastern  flavor.'-  In  even  this 
second  dry  year,  the  Newtown  crop 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  raised.  A 
fine  crop  of  apricots,  mostly  Royals, 
was  marketed  this  year.  One  of  the 
settlers,  D.  M.  Whitney,  sold  75  tons 
of  apricots  from  20  acres  of  six-year- 
old  trees.  Of  almonds  and  peaches 
there  is  considerable  acreage,  and 
many  other  fruits  are  planted  in  com-' 
mercial  quantities,  including  goose- 
berries, for  which  the  colony  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  Un- 
fortunately the  fruit  from  this  district 
is  too  generally  known  as  "Soledad" 
fruit,  an  impression  which  should  be 
corrected  by  establishment  of  a  local 
packing  house  and  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Greenfield  label. 

Dairies  are  making  money  in  this 
district  even  with  the  short  irrigation 
and  consequent  short  alfalfa  crops. 
They  will  make  much  more  when 
more  irrigation  has  been  developed. 
Co-Operative  Irrigation. 

Irrigation  in  this  district  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  organized  into  the  "Clark  Colony 
Water  Co."  There  are  about  125 
families  on  the  project  now.  Each 
acre  of  land  carries  with  it  one  share 
in  the  irrigation  works.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  three  irrigations  last  sea- 
son was  around  one  dollar  per  acre, 
according  to  Secretary  Livingston.  It 
used,  to  be  only  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  diversion  works  are  a  sub- 
merged concrete  dam  and  a  headgate 
20  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high.  This 
opens  into  a  canal  of  5,000  miner's 
inches  capacity,  which  has  already 
been  cemented  for  5,000  feet.  It  is 
three  miles  long.  About  three  miles 
of  pipe  line  have  been  laid,  partly  of 
double  fourteen-inch  pipe  and  partly 
of  20-inch  pipe  carrying  about  300 
miner's  inches.  About  two  miles  of 
open  cement  ditch  carry  the  same 
amount,  which  is  the  head  handled 
by  one  man  on  the  alfalfa.  The  total 
of  cement  ditches,  pipe,  and  dirt 
ditches  amounts   to  twenty  miles. 

This  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  California  Home  Extension  Ass'n 
selected  and  subdivided  the  land,  get- 
ting the  first  settlers  on  in  1905.  All 
of  the  land  had  previously  been  grow- 
in:;  barlev  except  200  acres  of  alfalfa. 


Wheat  May  Be  $3  Next  Year 

(Written   lor   Pju'ittc   Kunil   Pre«m  by   \V.   Wi  BurRPHH.) 


Reports  have  been  coming  to  us  that 
many  farmers  have  planted  less  than 
one-half  as  much  wheat  this  fall,  or 
are  planning  on  planting  less  than 
last  year,  which  seems  strange  to  the 
student  of  economic  conditions.  In 
spite  of  the  big  production  this  year 
there  will  be  little  if  any  surplus,  and 
possibly  a  shortage  before  the  next 
crop.  As  a  certain  pointer  to  this 
coming  condition  consider  the  sugar 
shortage  at  the  present  time. 

A  careful  analysis  of  foreign  con- 
ditions will  convince  the  careful 
thinker  that  America  will  likely  ex- 
port more  wheat  next  year  than  this 
year.  France  and  England  never  did 
produce  much  wheat  and  will  con- 
sume more  and  more.  Russian  wheat 
fields  are  still  implanted.  Shortage  of 
man  power  in  Australia  has  forced 
small  planting.  Argentina  will  not 
produce  much  more  than  enough  for 
home  consumption. 

When  the  demand  is  up — up  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — the  price  goes  up. 
When  wheat  is  in  the  open  market 
again,  you  can  count  on  rapid  ad- 
vances. I  am  convinced  that  $3  wheat 
is  very  probable  next  fall.  Every  in- 
dication points  to  it,  and  I  have 
studied  market  conditions  for  several 
years. 

Like  Money  in  the  Bank. 

It  seems  to  me  that  putting  wheat 


in  the  ground  is  like  putting  money 
in  the  bank  and  getting  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  jcent  interest,  provided, 
of  course,  that  you  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect your  crop  against  its  natural  ene- 
mies. 

I  have  gone  over  the  situation  care- 
fully in  eight  states  where  both  spring 
and  winter  wheat  are  raised.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  instance  where 
spreading  straw  has  not  resulted  in 

material  profit.  I  believe  in  straw- 
spreading  for  many  reasons:  It  cer- 
tainly does  stop  winter-kill— the  cause 
of  many  short  crops;  it  protects  the 
wheat  surely  and  at  little  expense. 
Straw-spreading  prevents  soil  blow 
and  drouth,  enriches  the  soil  and  in- 
creases land  values. 

Spread  Straw  Scientifically. 

From  study  and  observation  and 
from  having  talked  with  hundreds  of 
successful  farmers  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  attempt  to 
spread  straw  by  hand  when  you  can 
get  a  simple,  accurate  machine  for 
around  $85  to  $90  that  will  cover 
twenty  acres  a  day.  There  is  no  sense 
in  working  yourself  and  horses  to 
death  by  hand-spreading  when  you 
can  get  a  machine  that  will  last  for 
years  and  that  -will  send  out  a  regular 
cloud  of  straw  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  have  less  than  a  hun- 


dred dollars  invested.  Many  farmers 
have  told  me  that  they  made  from 
$350  to  $1,000  extra  by  spreading 
straw.  That  such  extra  profits  were 
figured  by  comparing  plots  protected 


by  straw,  with  others,  side  by  side, 
that  were  not  protected.  Straw  can 
be  spread  any  time  now,  and  the 
sooner  it  in  done  the  surer  you  may 
see  that  you  will  have  a  big  crop. 
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Take  no  chances! 
Bay  the  genuine — 

the  PROVEN  strain! 
Buy  DIRECT  from 
the  original  intro- 
ducers of  Hairy  Pe- 
ruvian Alfalfa  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 
For  the  absolute  protection 
Of  every  buyer  we  have 
SEALED  and  STENCILED 
every  sack.  Look  for  these 
signs  —  they  indicate  the 
genuine  article. 

\Y.  E.  Alexander  of,  Ana- 
heim, Calif.,  writes:  "Ger- 
main's Hairy  Peruvian  lias 
produced  nearly  double  the 
yield  of  the  old  variety  of 
alfalfa.  It  has  more  leaves 
and  less  Stem." 

Write  for  booklet  con- 
taining .'}()  signed  letters  of 
endorsement. 


Seed&PlantCa 

N.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  S>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  RE.  Depot 

Los  Anyeles,  Cal. 
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ALFALFA  GROWING 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


Points  the  way  to  alfalfa  success  under  vari- 
ous soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Tells  you— 

—How  to  succeed  on  Dry  Land. 
How  to  succeed  on  Wet  Land. 
How  U>  succeed  on  Sandy  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Heavy  Land. 

Explains  how,  by  careful  selection,  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  varieties  which  have 
proven  their  worth  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation for  the  alfalfa  grower.  A  postal 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free! 
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Men  are  scouring  the  desert  and 
canyons  in  the  northern  part  of  Elko 
and  Humboldt  Counties  for  a  lost 
shepherd  and  a  large  band  of  sheep. 
It  is  not  known  at  the  present  who 
the  shepherd  is  nor  the  owner  of  the 
sheep. 

A  heavy  wind  in  the  Lamoille  Valley 
section  of  Elko  County  scattered  nu- 
merous haystacks  in  the  vicinity,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  'several  tons  of  much 
needed  hay.  Snowshoes  were  in  evi- 
dence as  a  mode  of  travel  from  Lone 
Mountain  to  Elko. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dressier,  prominent 
rancher  and  State  Sen'ator  of  Douglas 
County,  recently  returned  from  the 
International  Livestock  Show  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  purchased  two  car- 
loads of  Hcrefords  as  a  foundation  for 
a  purebred  herd  on  his  fine  Douglas 
County  ranch  near  Mindon. 
I  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Las 
Vegas  are  forming  a  co-operative 
sheep  company.  It  is  planned  accord- 
ing to  County  Agent  Merrill  of  Clark 
•County  that  the  sheep  be  handled  for 
a  major  portion  of  the  year  on  the 
outside  range  and  to  bring  the  flock 
into  the  valleys  and  split  the  (lock  up 
between  the  different  ovfrners  for  a 
short  period  of  feed  and  extra  care. 

Plana  for  a  snowfall  survey  in  which 
California  and  Nevada  may  join  have 
been  submitted  to  the  State  Engineer's 
nffi<"-  'nf  f-.v. ,«•»"••>  M'  rVnfeJ<-nr   T  F 


Church  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  A  snowfall  survey  would  be  of 
use  in  determining  the  amount  of 
water  available  during  the  subsequent 
irrigation  season,  Professor  Church 
said,  and  the  measurements  made  in 
the  Sierras  would  be  of  vital  interest 
to  California  farmers. 

The  operation  of  the  Lovelock 
creamery,  which  has  been  closed  for 
over  a  year,  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Fay  Dean,  an  experienced 
dairyman  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  who 
has  been  here  for  about  a  week  look- 
ing over  the  valley  and  interviewing 
the  farmers.  "Conditions  look  very 
favorable  and  the  valley  has  oppor- 
tunities which  should  be  developed," 
said  Mr.  Dean,  and  if  he  can  persuade 
the  farmers  of  this  vjcinity  to  milk 
cows  the  Lovelock  creamery  will  re- 
sume operations  very  soon. 

The  payment  to  the  State  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Henry  Miller  of 
$50,000  inheritance  taxes  which  the 
State  Supreme  Court  has  held  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Miller  heirs  to  pay 
was  stayed  last  week  by  an  order 
issued  in  chambers  by  Chief  Justice 
Coleman.  The  order  was  issued  in 
the  case  of  Nellie  Miller  Nickel  and 
others  against  the  State,  the  com- 
panion case  to  the  one  decided  re- 
cently by  the  court  adversely  to  the 
Nickels.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
identical,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  reversal  of  the  position  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  the  defendants  in 
tv>r>  fivct   siitt   )oiti"    the   plaintiffs  in 


Send  for 
i  Progressive  Cultivation  " 

"Yes  sir,  I  sent  for  'Progressive  Cultivation,'  and  let  me 
tell  you  there's  good  straight  talk  in  this  little  book.  It 
explains  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard 
from  A  to  Z.  It'  11  tell  you  how  to  plant  trees,  dig  ditches, 
clear  your  land  of  stumps  and  rocks,  blast  subsoil  and  do 
many  other  things  with  the  help  of 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"  Send  for  this  book — it's  free.  Then  buy  Hercules  Dynamite 
and  blast  the  holes  for  that  new  orchard.  Your  trees  will 
soon  show  you  that  they  like  to  be  planted  in  blasted  holes. 
They'll  grow  better,  bear  sooner  and  give  better  grade  fruit 
than  any  trees  you've  ever  planted  in  the  old-fashioned  way." 

So,  sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  today.  Your  copy  of 
"Progressive  Cultivation"  is  waiting  for  you. 


Hercules  Dynamite  can  be  bought  at  all  leading  dealers. 


the  suit  in  which  the  order  was  made. 

Feed  conditions  are  not  the  most 
favorable  to  stock  raising  this  winter 
in  White  Pine  and  Nye  Counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  Pine  News.  This 
is  due  to  two  disturbing  factors,  it 
says.  The  tonnage  of  hay  in  the 
county  is  considerably  less  this  year 
than  the  usual  amount  depended  upon 
by  transient  flocks,  which  graze  upon 
the  ranges  until  the  fall  of  snow,  when 
the  owners  buy  up  hay  from  the 
ranchers  for  winter  feeding  White 
Pine  livestock  owners  are  also  com- 
plaining that  herds  owned  by  non- 
resident and  non-taxpayers  of  the 
county,  which  by  law  are  required  to 
be  kept  on  the  move,  are  feeding  at 


one  place  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
vegetation  there  for  that  year  and  for 
several  years  to  come  and  not  leaving 
enough  for  the  use  of  White  Pine 
feeders.  The  stock  ranchers  of  these 
counties  hope  to  have  these  conditions 
remedied  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Growers'  Associa- 
tion.  __ 

WISH   YOU  THE  SAME! 

An  old  esteemed  subscriber,  in 
sending  in  his  check  for  advertising, 
adds:  "I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  my  advertisement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  and  happy  New  Year,  I 
am,  yours  truly,    WM.  A.  FRENCH." 


ust'^Press 


GermaiiftFREE 

1920  GardenBook 

Positively  the  biggest  and  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published  by  this  house.  Contains  exhaustive 
and  reliable  information  on  the  following  subjects: 

When  and  what  to  plant — and  HOW  to  plant  it. 

Flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  trees. 

Foods,  remedies  and  complete  supplies  for  poultry, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  fancy  fish,  etc. 

Incubators,  fertilizers,  weatherproof  roofing,  wire 
fencing,  gardening  tools,  implements,  lawn  mowers  and 
hose,  insecticides,  spray  pumps  and  materials,  and  a 
score  of  other  special  features. 

Don't  wait!  Call  personally,  phone  or  write  for  YOUR 
copy  of  Germain's  big  free  1920  Catalog  TODAY! 


Established  1S7I 

Seeds  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Coi-net* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
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Irrigation  District  Draining  Itself 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Ever  in  a  thoroughly  irrigated  dis- 
trict will  there  be  trouble  from  a  high 
water-table  during  the  irrigation 
months.  Tree  roots  and  even  alfalfa 
roots  are  rotted  off  and  yield  reduced. 
Low  places  become  swampy  and  can- 
not be  cultivated.  The  water  dis- 
solves soluble  alkali  salts  not  only 
as  it  sinks  from  the  surface  during 
irrigation  but  also  as  it  stands  in  the 
subsoil.  At  every  opportunity  during 
our  hot  summer  it  rises  by  capillarity 
and  evaporates,  leaving  its  alkali  in 
or  on  the  top  layer  of  soil.  Most 
irrigation  districts  in  California  had 
not  awakened  effectively  to  this  fact 
as  recently  as  two  years  ago,  and 
very  few  of  them  are  yet  far  advanced 
in  actual  drainage  achievement. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  and  certainly 
the  largest  and  best  developed  irriga- 
tion district  drainage  system  is  that 
in  the  Turlock  district  of  southern 
Stanislaus  County. 

Within  that  district  are  300  wet 
spots  aggregating  50,000  acres  where 
the  water  either  covers  the  surface  or 
rises  within  less  than  four  feet  from 
the  surface.  In  certain  areas,  this 
has  resulted  in  so  much  alkali  near 
the  surface  that  the  land  makes  only 
indifferent  pasture. 

The  engineering  department  of  the 
Irrigation  District  has  accurate 
monthly  information  as  to  the  depth 
to  water-table  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict where  such  knowledge  has  any 
importance.  This  comprises  about  200 
square  miles.  L.  S.  Brooks,  drafts- 
man and  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer 
R.  V.  Meikle,  has  elaborated  this  in- 
formation into  visible  form  by  making 
colored  maps,  showing  in  units  of 
square  miles  just  where  the  water- ' 
table  is  less  than  four  feet  from  the 
surface,  between  four  and  seven  feet 
down,  and  over  seven  feet  down. 

How  is  that  information  obtained, 
and  how  accurate  is  it?  In  the  center 
of  everv  one  of  two  hundred  square 
miles  a  permanent  well  has  been 
placed.  These  wells  are  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  are  encased  for  the 
upper  five  feet  with  painted  galva- 
nized iron  pipe.  They  go  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  water-table  almost  any 
month  in  the  year  unless  ground  water 
is  over  ten  feet  down.  A  man  meas- 
ures the  depth  to  water  in  these  wells 
every  month  and  reports  to  the  cen- 
tral office  at  Turlock.  Of  course 
there  is  variation  from  this  measure- 
ment at  other  points  in  each  section, 
but  one  well  per  square  mile  is  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

The  records  show  that  the  water- 
. table  is  highest  in  July  at  the  peak 
of  irrigation,  and  that  it  is  lowest 
during  winter,  notwithstanding  the 
rains.  Mr.  Brooks'  maps  show  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  area  had 
water  within  four  feet  of  the  surface 
in  July,  while  the  November  map 
showed  only  a  dozen  such  sections. 

Knowing  the  difficulty  and  the  con- 
ditions, the  remedy  is  merely  a  matter 
of  finance  and  engineering.  Two 
remedies  are  being  put  into  effect. 
All  main  canals  and  all  laterals 
which  have  been  built  on  filled-in 
grades  are  being  relined  to  avoid  the 
seepage  which  on  this  generally  light 
soil  wastes  a  great  deal  of  water  and 
raises  the  general  water-table  unduly. 
The  main  problem  is  drainage.  This 
was  started  in  a  small  way  six  or 
seven  years  ago  and  about  50  miles 
of  drainage  canals  have  already  been 
completed.  The  district  is  just  now 
getting  into  shape  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation thoroughly.  The  expense,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Anna  Sorensen,  secre- 
tary of  the  District,  will  be  partly 
paid  by  direct  taxes  and  partly  by 
bonds.  The  bond  petitions  were  circu- 
lated early  in  December,  asking  for 
an  election  to  authorize  $510,000 
mainly  for  drainage  work.  Half  a 
dozen  dredges  are  working  now  and 
seven  or  eight  miles  more  of  main 
ditches  will  be  completed  this  winter. 
These  ditches  are  mainly  about  twelve 
feet  deep,  eight  feet  across  the  bottom, 
32  feet  across  the  ton,  and  have  a 
grade  of  three  to  eight-tenths  of  a 
foot  per  1.000  feet,  all  dimensions 
varying  with  the  lay  of  the  land,  ex- 
cept width  of  bottom.  Many  ditches 
have  been  surveyed  but  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Topographical  maps  are  kept 
at  the  office  along  with  the  water- 


l'ress  by  R.  K.  Hodges.) 

table  maps.  These  indicate  precisely 
where  the  ditches  should  go.  From 
them,  profile  maps  are  made  showing 
the  exact  cut  to  be  made  at  every  100- 
foot  station;  and  the  amount  of  dirt 
to  be  moved  is  figured. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  main  canals 
will  draw  water  from  a  mile  each 
side.  Ranchers  or  the  district  will 
eventually  have  to  pay  for  laterals. 
The  water  may  flow  from  most  of 
the  ditches  into  the  San  Joaquin  or 
Merced  Rivers,  or  it  may  be  pumped 
out  by  electric  power  from  the  pro- 
posed Don  Pedro  dam.  Injurious 
alkali  will  probably  go  with  it. 


TEACH  KKS    DESIRE  ORIENTAL 
LEGISLATION. 


The  Southwestern  Order  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Education, 
composed  of  about  100  teachers  of  ag- 
riculture in  Southern  California,  at 
their  meeting,  December  18,  earnestly 
discussed  the  seriousness  of  the  com- 
petition of  Oriental  people  with  Cali- 
fornia ranchers  on  California  land. 
They  appointed  a  committee  which 
drew  up  resolutions  expressing  a 
considerately  worded  conviction  that 


"no  land  within  our  State  should  be 
held  by  any  aliens  who  are  ineligible 
to  citizenship,  or  who  do  not  take 


steps  to  become  naturalized  within  a 
reasonable   time  after   entering  the 

country." 


Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  culti  vation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum 
crops.  Planet  Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their 
superior  design,  scientific  construction.  They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier 
and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed  fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and  easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hots  that  are  wonderful 
weed  killers.   The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  the  (rowing  crops. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.   The  leaf  lifters  save  much  time 
in  late  work  when  plants  are  laree  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work. 
Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


Planet  Jr. 


«  Free  72-page  Catalog  Shows  tools  doing  actual 
1  garden  work  and  describes  over  55 
Planet  Jrs.  including  Seeders. 
Wheel- Hoes,  Horse- Hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard.  Beet  and 
Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultiva- 
tors.    Writ*  for  it  to4ttf. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO. .Inc. 
Box  1203F  Philadelphia 


Aft 


It  Cultivates  —  It  Packs 


Make  Seed  Beds  At  Lower  Cost 


The  Culti-Packer  will  make  a  seed  bed  with 
less  labor — make  it  in  less  time — and  make  it 
for  less  money  than  any  other  methods  or 
tools  that  you  can  use. 

One  half  day's  work  on  your  farm  with  this 
tool  will  show  you  these  savings  in  a  way  that 
you  can  actually  see  and  measure. 

Once  over  the  field  with  a  good  disc  harrow 
and  a  Culti-Packer  will  put  nine  soils  out  of 
ten  in  shape  for  seeding. 

The  two  tools  can  be  pulled  together  with  a 
tractor,  completing  the  entire  seed  bed  work 


in  one  single  trip  over  the  field. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and  money. 

The  Culti-Packer  makes  a  better  seed  bed  too 
— finer  for  the  roots — better  for  holding  mois- 
ture—but leaving  that  aside  it  saves  work 
enough  on  men,  horses  or  tractor  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  season. 

The  Culti-Packer  is  backed  by  our  sixty  years 
of  dealing  with  farmers  and  by  the  reputation 
of  the  leading  implement  houses  who  sell  Culti- 
Packers. 


*3 


Culti-Packers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 


The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 


Ohio 
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ECONOMICAL  INSURANCE  FOR 
FARMERS. 


(Written  for  Pad  He  Rural  Press.) 

Fire  insurance  on  farm  buildings 
and  feeds  at  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  same  insurance  in  commer- 
cial companies  is  obtained  by  mem- 
bers of  eighteen  county  farmers'  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  in  Califor- 
nia. These  ranchers  are  simply  in- 
suring each  other  in  a  co-operative 
•way,  fully  protected  by  special  State 
laws,  and  are  keeping  all  of  their  pre- 
miums within  the  home  county.  All 
of  the  county  mutuals  use  the  stand- 
ard form  of  policy  with  a  mortgage 
clause  inserted  to  satisfy  bankers  that 
the  policy  is  an  asset.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  if  premiums  do  not  total 
enough  to  pay  all  losses,  the  members 
may  assess  themselves  at  the  annual 
meeting  not  over  25  cents  per  $100  of 
insurance  on  policies  of  the  "first 
class"  and  proportionally  more  on  pol- 
icies of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
No  further  assessment  may  be  made 
during  the  year  unless  this  fund  be- 
comes completely  exhausted. 

A  Most  Successful  Mutual. 

The  only  —utriai  --*ich  writes  pol- 
icies at  as  low  a  rate  as  one-fourth 
the  average  rates  of  commercial  com- 
panies is  the  Stanislaus  County  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Co.,  according  to 
its  president,  W.  M.  Way  of  Modesto. 
Its  rates  are  35  cents  annually  per 
$100  for  first-class  policies  (on  plaster 
houses  and  farm  buildings),  50  cents 
per   $100   on   second   class  policies 

(wooden  bui'di^  1    arid  $1  per  $100 

on  third-class  policies  (hay  and  all 
kinds  of  feed  stuffs).  A  fee  of  $1.50 
is  charged  for  each  policy  written. 

These  fees  and  premiums  last  year 
yielded  about  $5,000  in  the  Stanislaus 
Mutual.  This  almost  exactly  covered 
the  losses  and  no  assessment  was  nec- 
essary. The  organization  includes  3,- 
000  members  with  $3,000,000  insurance 
in  force.  Assessments  in  the  fifteen 
years  it  has  been  running  have  to- 
taled about  $1.80  per  $100. 

The  fifth  and  latest  assessment  oc- 
curred in  1917.  By  amendment  to  the 
law,  this  one  had  to  be  made  on  a  pro- 
portional basis  as  between  the  various 
classes  of  policies.  It  was  21  cents  on 
first  class,  30  cents  on  second  class, 
and  60  cents  on  the  third  class,  aver- 
aging 55  cents  per  hundred. 

Adjustment  of  Losses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Stanislaus  Mu- 
tual to  insure  property  for  two-thirds 
of  its  value.  On  very  good  risks  three- 
quarters  of  its  value  is  the  limit. 
Claims  for  loss  not  over  $800  are  ad- 
justed by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  For 
amounts  over  this,  the  Board  must 
convene  and  appoint  three  appraisers 
who  will  consult  the  insured  in  ad- 
justing his  loss.  Thirty  days  are  al- 
lowed for  settlements  of  losses;  but 
so  far  this  has  always  been  done 
within  a  week. 

Policy-holders  retain  membership 
only  so  long  as  their  policies  are  in 
force — not  as  long  as  the  Mutual  is 
solvent,  as  commercial  insurance 
agents  frequently  say.  The  term  of  a 
policy  is  five  years.  It  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  cancelled  at  any  time.  If 
cancelled,  the  law  provides  that  a  re- 
bate shall  be  made  according  to  the 
short  term  rate  of  standard  insurance. 
This  means  that  no  rebate  is  payable 
after  the  policy  has  run  six  months. 

The  Stanislaus  Mutual  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  and  renewals  of  ex- 
pired policies  are  so  generally  made, 
that  it  has  become  hard  to  care  for 
the  annual  meetings.  By-laws  pro- 
Vide  that  a  majority  of  policy-holders 
must  be  present,  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  in  order  to  hold  a  legal 
meeting.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
amend  the  by-laws  so  meetings  may 
legally  transact  business  if  250  mem- 
bers are  present. 


WHEN  TO  RENOVATE  ALFALFA, 
t  To  the  Editor:   When  is  the  best 
time  to  renovate  alfalfa? — P.  O.  K., 
Orland. 

Shortly  before  spring  growth  of  the 
alfalfa  starts  and  when  the  soil  is  in 
good  crumbling  condition  to  cultivate. 
This  will  get  the  most  weeds  with 
least  damage  to  the  alfalfa.  If  weeds 
seem  likely  to  get  too  much  of  a  start 
before  that  time,  you  know  enough  to 
beat  them  to  it. 


^Fairbanks  -OMorse 
"Z'"Engine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


Farm  Engine  Supremacy 

THE  famous  "Z"  Engine  and  tke  Bosch  High  tension,  oscillating  magneto 
combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine.  ^JThe  dependability 
of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  v)e\\ 
known  and  adds  the  one  possible  betterment  to  the  "Z" — always  recognized 
as  America's  foremost  farm  engine.  5  Call  on  $our  "Z"  Engine  dealer  and  j 
see  the  result  of  this  newest  combination —  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z" 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGMETO.  5  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  ^  Prices —  I M  H.  P.,  $75.00 
— 3  H.  P.,  $125.00 — 6  H.  P.,  $200.00 — all  F.  O.  B.  Factor?. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (a 

§    MANUFACTURERS     I      I  CHICAGO 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  lime 


Guaranteed  not  leu  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pore. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

*>sk  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  Norember. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paelfle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Sll  CALIFORNIA  8T„  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

T)T  4X1^  TVTPi'W  Growers  making  $1000 
1  .L/ZVIM  X  1~Um  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  B.    WAGNBB,    Rhubarb  and 

Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Harvest  20**45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
in  WESTERN  CANADA 


•"if" 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.    The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways — land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  sere. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE. 
3-5  First  St,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Canadian  C/»v**rnmont  Agent. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  railroad  through  Sutter  Basin 
from  Knights  Landing  to  the  north  end 
was  recently  opened  and  daily  trains 
are  run.  About  60,000  acres  are  trib- 
utary. 

Secretary  of  State  Jordan  says  he 
will  take  no  further  action  in  press- 
ing his  campaign  to  import  Chinese 
coolies  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  farm 
labor  shortage. 

About  3,500  carload  of  lettuce  are 
forecasted  to  leave  Imperial  County 
this  season.  Prices  promise  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, the  present  price  being  $4 
a  crate  f.  o.  b. 

One  of  the  first  indications  that 
.Miller  &  Lux  will  sell  large  lots  of 
their  holding  in  this  State  is  contained 
in  the  announcement  that  nine  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  near  Dos  Palos  is 
to  be  subdivided.  Surveyors  are  al- 
ready at  work  subdividing  the  land. 

What  is  said  to  be  a  new  record 
price  for  raw  land  in  the  Poplar 
district  west  of  Porterville  was  es- 
tablished in  the  sale  of  a  220-acre 
property  for  $66,000  or  at  the  rate  of 
$300  per  acre.  The  new  owner  has 
announced  his  intention  of  planting 
the  tract  to  grapes. 

The  beet  sugar  output  of  California 
for  1919  will  amount  to  an  estimated 
2.623,337  bags  or  131,000  tons.  This 
compares  with  2,415,000  bags  or  128,- 
000  tons  in  1918.  The  record  produc- 
tion for  the  State  was  made  in  1917. 
when  4,157,181  bags  were  produced, 
the  equivalent  in  tons  being  207,000. 

The  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association  states  that  the 
entire  output  of  rice  in  California  for 
1919  will  fall  short  of  the  1918  yield 
from  700,000  to  1,000,000  bags.  The 
reason  for  the  shortage  is  found  chief- 
ly in  the  fact  that  inferior  seed  was 
planted.  The  north  winds  of  August 
and  September  also  proved  destruc- 
tive. 

Work  has  started  on  the  first  order 
of  3,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  put 
through  the  new  cotton  compress 
erected  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
at  San  Pedro.  This  compress  marks 
the  first  steps  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pedro  to  become  the  main  ship- 
pins  point  for  the  cotton  output  of 
the  Palo  Verda  and  Imperial  Valleys 
and  for  Arizona. 

A  public  grain  elevator  is  to  be 
erected  by  the  Great  Western  Milling 
Company  on  the  Oakland  estuary 
front.  Grain  growers,  it  is  said,  are 
now  buying  sacks  at  from  16  cents 
up.  They  hire  men  to  handle  them, 
they  sustain  a  considerable  percentage 
of  wastage,  and  they  have  to  stand  for 
stevedoring  costs.  An  elevator  elim- 
inates all  this  useless  waste  and  ex- 
pense. 

"Southern  Nevada  will  begin  the 
growing  of  Egyptian  long-staple  cot- 
ton next  year  on  a  commercial  basis," 
Director  Norcross  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Division  has  announced.  "If 
field  areas  of  the  cotton  produce  any- 
where near  as  high  yields  as  obtained 
on  the  farm  demonstration  plots  in 
1919  and  1918,  cotton  growing  will 
speedily  dominate  Southern  Nevada 
agriculture." 


all-american  imperial 
tallei  canal. 


In  our  issue  of  March  8  we  gave  a 
survey  of  the  project  by  which  Impe- 
rial Valley  could  add  half  a  million 
acres  to  its  present  irrigated  area  by 
taking  water  from  the  Laguna  dam  on 
the  Colorado  River  and  distributing 
it  through  an  All-American  canal. 
This  would  greatly  reduce  the  silt  and 
flood  problems  that  now  require  ex- 
pensive work  each  season.  It  would 
eliminate  the  danger  of  Mexicans 
shutting  off  the  water  supply  for  the 
whole  valley.  All  of  this  water  now 
travels  many  miles  through  Mexico 


I4S-M4  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


before  it  irrigates  an  acre  in  the  U.  S. 
Last  spring  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  made  a  contract 
with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
by  which  the  Laguna  dam  water  could 
be  diverted  through  such  a  canal. 
Two  plans  have  been  proposed,  one 
to  irrigate  much  more  land  than  the 
other.  The  matter  requires  Congres- 
sional legislation.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  summer  by  Congressman 
Wm.  Kettner.  In  the  discussions  and 
hearings  before  the  Arid  Lands  Com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  several 
amendments  have  been  made  and  the 
arid  lands  subcommittee  has  just  ap- 
proved the  final  re-draft  of  that  bill. 
The  plan  at  this  writing  is  to  intro- 
duce the  redrafted  bill  in  Congress 
January  5.  Conflicting  interests  are 
likely  to  give  this  bill  a  stormy  voy- 
age on  which  it  will  probably  submit 
to  repairs;  but  a  matter  of  so  much 
public  interest'  will  hardly,  be  de- 
feated or  sidetracked  at  the  present 
session,.  

Effective  today,  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Hoard  has  ordered  that  the  price  of 


Manitoba  wheat  to  mills  in  Canada  be 
raised  from  $2.30  a  bushel  to  $2.86  a 


bushel  in  store  at  terminal  elevators 
at  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur. 


ffunffeyrais  and  idle  Itamess 


RATS  and  mice  eat  and  destroy 
valuable  harness.  Dip  your  har- 
ness in  Eureka  Harness  Oil  —  rats  dis- 
like it  and  will  not  gnaw  harness  oiled 
with  it.  Eureka  protects  harness  from 
rodents,  dust,  sweat  and  moisture  — 
keeps  leather  flexible.  Eureka  saves 
harness  for  longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

 Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


Do  You  Know  Hudson 

But  Through  Sheer  Merit  Alone 
Essex  Made  Its  Thirty  Mil' 
lion   Dollar  Sales  Record 


Builds  the 


Essex? 


Essex  success  has  not  been  accidental. 
No  one  doubts  its  right  to  the  position 
it  holds. 

But  how  many  know  why  Essex  in  its 
first  year  revealed  qualities  more  mature, 
more  evident  of  the  influence  of  long 
experience,  than  is  commonly  found  in 
cars  even  in  their  third  and  fourth  year. 

You  will  recall  the  Essex  was  an- 
nounced one  year  ago  without  one  word 
as  to  the  identity  of  its  builders.  Not  a 
claim  was  made  for  its  performance. 

You  were  asked  to  go  look  at  it,  take 
a  ride  and  form  your  own  opinion.  The 
Essex,  we  said,  would  have  to  speak 
for  itself. 

Now  that  it  has  established  itself, 
we  reveal  why  Essex  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  cars  of  long  development. 

Was  Designed  by 
Hudson  Engineers 

They  conceived  it  as  they  developed 
the  Super-Six.  All  they  learned  about  en- 
durance, they  incorporated  in  the  Essex. 

They  gave  to  the  Essex  the  power 
that  has  made  it  famous  in  all  quarters. 
Its  speed  is  the  result  of  what  had  been 
learned  in  making  the  Super-Six  winner 
of  all  worth  while  speed  records. 

The  Essex  can  never  be  all  that  the 
Super-Six  is  for  they  are  totally  dif- 
ferent types. 

But  the  Essex  does  bring  quality  and 
performance  to  a  class  field  that  was 
unknown. 

(115) 


The  former  owners  of  large  costly 
cars  that  have  adopted  the  Essex  have 
not  been  Hudson  users.  They  have 
come  from  other  cars,  cars  that  fall 
short  of  the  Super-Six  in  all  particulars 
save  size  and  cost. 

The  Essex  appeals  to  such  users  be- 
cause of  its  nimbleness.  They  like  the 
way  its  performance  compares  with  that 
of  the  Super-Six.  You  can  see  this  on 
every  hand.  The  two  cars  in  any  com- 
munity that  are  most  prominent  because 
of  their  performance  ability  are  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  and  the  Essex. 

Essex  Did  Not  Need 
Hudson 's  Endorsement 

Think  of  the  advantages  Essex  has 
had.  What  ordinarily  would  have  re- 
quired years  to  perfect  was  made  pos- 
sible in  the  very  first  model. 

That  is  why  20,000  are  now  running, 
why  more  than  $30,000,000.00  was  paid 
for  Essex  cars  in  ten  months. 

You  have  not  needed  the  Hudson 
endorsement  to  understand  Essex 
performance. 

Essex  has  won  its  own  way.  Hudson 
gave  it  full  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
its  engineers  and  the  ability  of  its 
manufacturing  organization.  Its  name 
was  not  needed. 

Now  Hudson  takes  the  same  pride  in 
acknowledging  its  kinship  to  Essex  that 
a  father  might  in  speaking  of  his  son 
who  on  his  own  account  had  made  good. 
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TO  HAMPER   THE   USE  OF 
EXPLOSIVES. 


Have  you  ever  used  explosives  to 
remove  stumps,  old  trees,  and  rocks, 
or  to  break  up  the  subsoil  in  an  old 
orchard,  or  to  prepare  holes  for  tree 
planting,  or  to  make  a  drainage  ditch? 
About  $400,000  worth  of  explosives 
were  sold  in  California  this  year  for 
agricultural  use  alone.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  form  of  farm  power  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  it  will  be 
throttled  and  its  benefits  lost  if  a 
proposal  now  being  considered  by  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of  Con- 
gress becomes  law  H.  R.  Document 
284  proposes  to  require  every  buyer, 
manufacturer,  and  seller  of  dynamite 
or  explosives,  except  small  arms  or 
shotgun  cartridges,  to  obtain  a  license. 
It  would  require  every  seller  to  keep 
an  accurate  detailed  record  of  every 
sale.  It  would  empower  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  what- 
ever rules  and  regulations  he  may  de- 
sire to  use  in  carrying  out  the  law. 

It  would  provide  $5,000  per  year 
for  a  chief  explosives  inspector  and 
$3600  per  year  for  each  of  fourteen 
other  explosives  inspectors.  It  would 
require  every  person  authorized  to 
store  explosives  to  clearly  mark  the 
magazine  or  premises  ''Explosives — 
Keep  off."  It  would  increase  the  cost 
of  explosives  to  a  point  where  we 
would  get  along  without  them  by 
employing  more  laborious  means  of 
doing  our  work  or  by  allowing  pro- 
posed improvements  to  go  undone.  It 
would  delay  the  ability  to  get  ex- 
plosives when  needed. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  said  to  be 
to  prevent  anarchists  and  their  tribe 
from  getting  explosives  with  which  to 
make  bombs.  Yet  it  specifically  per- 
mits them  to  buy  cartridges  from 
which  plenty  of  powder  for  their  pur- 
poses conld  be  obtained.  That  the 
law  would  not  succeed  in  its  object 
was  shown  when  under  the  most 
stringent  war  regulations  and  super- 
vision explosives  were  stolen  from 
three  different  plants  while  manu- 
facturing for  the  Government  alone. 

A  law  which  could  not  accomplish 
its  desired  effect,  which  cripples  an 
important  and  growing  industry,  and 
which  makes  ranch  operations  more 
laborious,  deserves  to  be  condemned 
by  every  rancher  in  a  letter  to  his 
Senator  and  representative  in  Con- 
gress. A  stringent  law  with  burden- 
some regulations  was  borne  during 
the  war  with  the  specific  understand- 
ing that  they  would  not  extend  to 
times  of  peace.  Our  State  has  a  law 
which  is  adequate  without  being 
burdensome  The  proposed  Federal 
law  can  be  prevented  if  enough  opposi- 
tion is  developed. 


FEDERAL  LAND  LOANS. 


During  November,  1919,  an  aggre- 
gate of  $10,689,965  was  loaned  to 
3,352  farmers  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  on  long-time 
first  mortgages,  according  to  th^ 
monthly  statements  made  to  the  Farm 
Loan  Board.  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  St.  Paul  leads  in  the  amount  of 
loans  closed,  the  same  being  $2,107,- 
100,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Hous- 
ton following  with  $1,409,245.  The 
other  banks  closed  loans  in  November 
as  follows:  Spokane,  $1,315,600;  Lou- 
isville, $1,036,600;  New  Orleans,  $880,- 
450;  Omaha,  $723,700;  Wichita,  $635,- 
500;  St.  Louis,  $620,970;  Columbia, 
$570,100;  Baltimore,  $505,500;  Spring-, 
field,  $463,300;  Berkeley,  $421,900. 

On  November  30,  1919,  there  were 
operating  in  the  United  States  3,890 
Farm  Loan  Associations.  The  total 
mortgage  loans  made  by  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  through  these  associa- 
tions to  106,929  farmer-borrowers  as 
of  that  date,  amounted  to  $282,007,781. 
During  November  8,215  applications 
were  received  asking  for  $29,324,460. 
During  the  same  period  6,410  loans 
were  approved,  amounting  to  $20,763,- 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


905.  The  grand  total  of  loans  closed 
is  distributed  by  Federal  Land  Bank 
Districts  as  follows: 

Spokane   $37,610,220 

St.  Paul   *   37,490,100 

Omaha    36,855.390 

Houston    31,408.401 

Wichita    24,597.400 


St.   Louis    22,217.250 

Louisville    19,936,700 

New  Orleans    19,548.380 

Columbia    15,012,595 

Berkeley    15,000,800 

Baltimore    11.433,800 

Springfield    10,896,746 

Up  to  November  30,  1919,  interest 


and  amortization  payments  due  by 
borrowers  to  the  banks  amounted  to 
$15,213,719.64.  Of  this  amount  all  but 
$230,671.90,  or  1  5/10  per  cent  had 
been  paid,  and  of  this  sum  $124,935.38 
represents  installments  which  had 
only  become  due  during  the  month. 


Worn  Piston  Rings  waste 
power  and  moneij 

You  can't  afford  to  have  them  in  your  engines.  You  need 
all  the  power  your  motors  can  develop.  McQuay-Norris 
ymw^gooF-  Piston  Rings  increase  motor  power.  Not  in  any 
mysterious  way — but  because  their  equal  action  all  around  the 
cylinder  wall  prevents  fuel  from  escaping.^  This  insures  full 
compression  and  consequent  power.  Their  design  is  exclu- 
sive— can  be  had  in  no  other  ring. 

These  rings  have  increased  power,  saved  fuel  and  decreased 
carbon  for  more  than  nine  years.  They  are  made  in  every 
size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and  model  of  motor, 
tractor,  truck  or  passenger  car.  Your  dealer  has  them  or 
can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber's  com- 
plete stock. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  ^ 

We  will  gladly  send,  without  charge,  our  booklet,  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power,"  which  explains  why  worn  or  imperfectly 
designed  piston  rings  waste  power  and  money.  Address  Dept.  AL. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  -  Norris 
\tAt^Scx)f  Piston  Rings  lor 
complete  compression — power. 


McQ«NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


Always  at  Your  Elbow 
Simply  Snap  the  Switch 

Will  complete  the  deepest  cut 
before  a  man  could  get  started 
with  a  hand  plane. 


IT  SAVES - 

TIME     -  STEPS 
MUSCLE   -  MONEY 

WALLACE 

BENCH 

PLANER 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  and  other  Bench  Machines 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


TRACTOR  DISK  PLOWING  FOR 
HEAVY  COVKR  CROP. 


Last  Christmas  the  melilotus  cover 
crop  was  a  foot  high  in  the  orchard 
,  of  the  Lewis  Land  Co.  in  northern 
Santa  Clara  County.  By  March  a 
great  deal  of  it  on  one  fifteen-acre 
block  was  over  seven  feet  high,  and 
so  thick  that  you  couldn't  see  a  man 
and  team  in  it  a  few  rods  away,  as 
vouched  by  E.  D.  Heinen,  who  has 
worked  the  orchard  several  years. 
-Many  stems  of  melilotus  were  as  big 
as  your  finger.  Vetch  and  bur  clover 
made  a  dense  mat  over  the  ground, 
climbing  two  feet  high  on  the  meli- 
lotus, which  was  still  growing  luxuri- 
antly in  March. 

How  to  get  that  deep-tangled  mess 
turned  under  was  sure  a  problem. 
One  of  the  neighbor.-?  with  melilotus 
alone,  and  not  so  tall  a  growth,  did 
a  miserable  job  with  a  three-gang 
moldboard  plow.  Mr.  Heinen  first 
tried  to  drag  down  the  growth  with 
a  team  and  spike-tooth  harrow  set 
with  teeth  aslant  and  a  couple  of  logs 
on  it.  The  team  managed  to  get  it 
about  twenty  feet  into  the  wilderness, 
but  no  farther.  He  sharpened  a 
coulter  as  "sharp  as  a  razor"  and 
tried  to  turn  the  cover  crop  under 
with  a  team  and  moldboard.  But 
although  the  ground  was  moist  and 
soft  the  job  proved  impossible. 
"Couldn't  touch  it,"  says  Mr.  Heinen. 
Failing  with  horses,  a  12-20  tractor 
and  a  two-disk  plow  were  obtained. 
Too  ambitiously,  Mr.  Heinen  tried  to 
make  the  disks  cut  a  strip  two  feet 
wide.  They  wouldn't  work;  but  that 
effort  showed  the  way  out.  The 
tractor  wheel  rolled  down  a  strip  18 
or  20  inches  wide  and  flat  to  the 
ground.  The  plow  was  hitched  and 
adjusted  to  run  behind  that  wheel  and 
the  disks  were  set  more  in  line  with 
the  furrow  so  their  full  width  of  cut- 
ting took  only  the  cover  crop  which 
had  been  rolled  down  by  the  wheel. 
A  feed-sackful  of  gravel  weighted  the 
rear  of  the  plow  and  it  sank  to  the 
hubs  plowing  fully  ten  inches  deep. 

Generally  it  turned  the  green  stuff 
under  and  covered  it  beautifully.  But 
there  is  a  sandv  strip  across  the 
orchard.  The  sand  proved  not  to  be 
firm  enoueh  to  resist  the  sidewi.se 
pressure  of  the  plow,  which  persisted 
here  in  climbing  out.  The  vetch  and 
bur  clover  did  not  cut  so  well  in  the 
sand:  so  thev  balled  up.  Frequently 
the  roar  end  of  the  plow  would  be 
cocked  high  up  in  the  air  resting  on  a 
ball  of  the  twisted  growth.  Then  it 
■was  necessarv  to  call  a  man  from  the 
house,  unhook  the  tractor,  pull  the 
plow  off.  and  drag  the  ball  out  to 
apply  it  on  a  section  where  no  cover 
croo  had  been  planted. 

Five  acres  would  have  been  a  good 
<lav's  work  if  this  had  not  occurred. 
The  average  was  about  three  acres  a 
day.  Twice  was  the  bar  which  holds 
the  furrow  wheel  in  line  hroken  on 
account  of  the  pull  of  heavv  strings 
of  clover  and  vetch  and  the  side  strain 
on  the  wheel. 

The  tractor  ilowing  loft  a  strin 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  in  each 
row.  This  strip  was  attemnted  with 
•a  team.  rising  a  sharp  coulter  and 


weighting  down  the  front  end  of  the 
plow;  but  it  wouldn't  work.  Those 
strips  were  disked  down  by  the  tractor 
and  a  seven-foot  double  disk  weight- 
ed. The  first  two  or  three  times  over 
made  but  little  impression  on  the 
strips  but  did  make  a  fine  deep  mulch 
elsewhere.  The  orchard  was  disked 
four  or  five  times  each  way  before 
propping  of  the  branches  became 
necessary  in  May.  Going  through  the 
orchard  this  fall  we  found  many  of 
the  heavy  stems  still  undecayed  where 
the  disk  had  not  covered  them  well. 


COMFORTABLE  TRACTOR  DRIVING. 


A  tractor  distributor  once  asked 
the  writer  to  criticise  his  machine: 
for  it  was  then  just  being  introduced 
to  California.  The  most  outstanding 
fault,  because  it  jarred  the  driver's 
sensibilities  most,  was  the  hard 
springless  seat.  A  man  riding  clods 
or  even  a  smooth  pavement  all  day 
wants  the  bumps  cushioned.  This 
fact  is  painfully  evident  to  one  who 
merely  sits  on  the  soft  cushions  of  an 
automobile  all  day.  A  better  seat  was 
installed  on  the  tractor  and  that 
handicap  was  eliminated.  We  were 
recently  interested  in  a  booklet  from 
the  Adjustable  Spring  Seat  Co.,  which 
rs  to  be  sent  free  to  everyone  inter- 
ested. It  describes  a  seat  which  is 
adaptable  to  any  tractor  or  implement. 
It  adds  half  a  dozen  coil  springs  to 
the  flat  strap  spring  which  ordinarily 
helps  a  little  to  minimize  the  aches 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  work.  The  driver 
of  a  tractor  is  about  as  human  as  the 
driver  of  a  -soft-seated  automobile. 


MOTOR    TRUCKS  HANDLING 
AEROPLANE  LOADS. 


Aeroplanes  have  recently  been  used 
to  deliver  urgently  needed  automobile 
repairs  and  supplies  far  from  the 
distributing  point.  Aeroplane  trans- 
portation is  expensive:  and  as  yet, 
speed  is  its  greatest  justification. 
But  an  aeroplane  cannot  land  its 
loads  any  old  place.  The  landing 
stations  are  generally  at  a  distance 
from  the  actual  destination  of  the 
load.  It  would  be  peculiar  if  aero- 
planes should  be  used  tor  part  of  the 
journey  at  high  expense  for  their 
speed,  and  slow-moving  teams  used  to 
assemble  the  loads  and  then  to  dis- 
tribute them  at  the  other  end.  Motor 
trucks  make  the  speed  required  at 
both  ends  to  justify  aeroplanes  for 
the  mid-distance. 


HOLE  THROUGH  RADIATOR  CAT. 


A  series  of  explosions  somewhere 
around  the  radiator  convinced  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  that  he  had 
another  radiator  bill  to  pay.  Twaa 
only  the  surplus  steam  forcing  water 
unexpectedly  through  the  waste  pipe. 
To  avoid  recurrence  of  such  alarming 
explosions,  a  very  small  hole  was 
bored  through  the  radiator  cap  to  let 
steam  out  before  it  would  accumulate 
pressure.  Geysers  of  hot  water 
spouted  from  the  hole  over  the  wind- 
shield. Then  a  new  radjator  cap  was 
obtained. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 

PRICE  $320 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Van  Ness  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


We   Manufacture  Leveler*  for  Any   Power  from   8  Horses   to   •   76   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving:  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working-  on  (round  too  touch  for 
horses  and  Freenos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— Baring-  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raise* 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing-  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  Alls  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog-,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  Interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving-  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  jour  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  e\cry  condition  of 
-supply  and  demand"  on  yonr  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
»w  Catalog  No.  till- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  AlfGBLES  S\N'  FRANCISCO  7I8ALIA 
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ELECTRIC  PLOWING  BY  CABLE. 


Ia  California  are  several  steam- 
cable-plow  outfits  by  which  a  125-hp. 
engine  on  each  side  of  a  field  draws 
a  gang  plow  back  and  forth  by  means 
of  a  cable,  the  engines  moving  for- 
ward each  round.  In  Italy  it  is  re- 
ported that  cheap  electricity  from  the 
mountains  is  used  somewhat  similar- 
ly. At  two  corners  of  the  field  pulleys 
are  fixed.  Near  one  of  them  or  be- 
tween them  is  an  electric  windlass. 
At  each  of  the  other  two  corners  is 
stationed  a  movable  anchor  wagon 
equipped  with  a  pulley.  The  wagons 
can  be  moved  forward  along  the  ends 
of  the  field  as  the  steam  engines  are 
here.  A  cable  surrounds  the  field, 
running  through  all  four  pulleys  and 
With  the  ends  around  the  capstan. 
A  double-ended  plow  is  hitched  to  the 
cable  between  the  anchor  wagons,  so 
that  when  one  end  of  the  cable  is 
wound  up  on  the  windlass,  it  pulls 
the  plow  across  the  field  in  one  direc- 
tion. Then  it  can  be  released  and  the 
other  end  wound  up  to  pull  the  plow 
back,  plowing  both  ways. 


TRACTOR  HEADQUARTERS. 


The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association  has  established 
headquarters  at  461  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  George  Collins. 
Mr.  Collins  has  made  a  reputation  for 
energetic  investigation  of  questions 
affecting  tractor  makers,  tractor 
salesmen,  and  tractor  users.  He  had 
charge  of  the  State  Pair  exhrbit  of 
tractors  and  tractor  implements  last 
fall,  and  will  devote  part  of  his  time 
to  the  encouragement  of  tractor  dem- 
onstrations in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Ranchers  who  wish  any  sort  of 
general  information  regarding  trac- 
tors and  tractor  implements  may  get 
the  best  and  latest  by  applying  at  the 
new  office. 


TRACTOR   TENANTS  WANTED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  plowing  we  are  now  doing  24  hours 
a  day  on  the  soft  black  hills  of  the 
Estrella  Ranch  twelve  miles  east  of 
Paso  Robles.  We  are  using  heavy 
track  type  tractors  of  two  kinds.  No 
more  horses  for  us.  Modern  methods 
6r  nothing.  Some  of  our  barley  went 
30  sacks  per  acre  and  wheat  16  sacks. 
Now  we  need  five  more  tractor  rent- 
ers on  14  crop  shares.— C.  D.  Hillman. 


A  SIMPLE  REASON. 


Professor:  "You  see  out  there  in 
the  street,  my  boy,  a  simple  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle  in  mechanics.  The 
man  with  that  cart  pushes  it  in  front 
of  him.  Can  you  guess  the  reason 
why?  Probably  not.  I  will  ask  him. 
Note  the  answer."  To  the  baker's 
man :  "My  good  man,  why  do  you  push 
that  cart  instead  of  pulling  it?"  Bak- 
er's man:  "'Cause  I  ain't  a  hoss!" 

POWER  NOTES. 


Square  fuel  tanks  on  tractors  fre- 
quently leak.  Cylindrical  or  oval 
tanks  are  much  better. 

Nearly  a  score  of  the  engineering 
departments  of  various  colleges  and 
technical  schools  in  America  have  in- 
stituted courses  in  highway  trans- 
portation. 

Twice  daily  at  the  Chicago  Auto- 
mobile Show,  Jan.  24-31,  except  the 
opening  and  closing  days,  there  will 
be  programs  for  the  discussion  of  all 
kinds  of  motor  truck  problems. 

When  Mrs.  C.  C.  Turner  wanted  a 
combination  gas  and  coal  stove  at  the 
winter  home  some  miles  out  of  Oak- 
dale,  'twas  a  small  matter  for  her 
son  to  hitch  a  trailer  to  the  automo- 
bile and  go  get  it. 

The  track  of  a  big  tractor  operated 
through  one  season  on  soft,  dusty  up- 
land soil  by  Chris  Fanoe  in  Monterey 
county  came  through  with  practically 
no  wear.  He  used  seven  or  eight  gal- 
lons of  track  oil  per  day. 

Distribution  of  Killefer  heavy  trac- 
tor implements  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  has  recently  been  undertaken 
by  C.  H.  Weed  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
has  large  interests  in  Northern 
Nevada.  Mr.  Weed  spent  consider- 
able time  looking  into  California 
methods  of  tractor  farming. 


Lowest  Cost  per  Working  Hour 

Price,  in  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  Of  chief  importance  are  the  tractor's  depend- 
ability, its  ability  to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  under  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions, with  a  low  operating  and  upkeep  expense. 

Many    years    of    "Caterpillar"    thousands  of  farmers  everywhere. 


years 

Tractor  operation  have  proved  its 
cost  lowest,  not  only  per  actual 
working  hour,  but  also  per  acre 
worked.  Statistics  from  hundreds 
of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners 
prove  this  to  be  so. 

Pov/er  to  pull  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  plows  at  an  unusual  depth, 
versatility  in  operation,  construc- 
tion that  minimize  delays  and  ex- 
pense for  repairs,  make  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor  costs  lowest  and  its 
profits  largest. 

"Caterpillar"  superiority  is  the 
combined  result  of  Holt  selection 
and  combination  of  materials,  Holt 
workmanship  and  particularly  of 
Holt  design — developments  result- 
ing from  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  tractor  study  and  experi- 
ence. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  capacity 
has  been  proved  scores  of  times  for 


The  War  service  of  the  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor  proved  it  for  the  entire 
world.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
was  the  only  tractor  used  by  the 
Allies  for  their  heaviest  war  ser- 
vice, selected  after  severe  and  pro- 
longed tests. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  stands 
today  without  an  equal  for  efficien- 
cy or  economy.  The  records  it  has 
established  in  every  class  of  work, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  under 
every  sort  of  condition,  prove  its 
superiority.  Whabthe  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  has  done  for  others  in  re- 
ducing costs  and  increasing  profits, 
it  can  do  for  you. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  423. 


In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
have  reduces  engine  prices    By  in- 
creasing production,  making  my  factory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  1  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  bJ&SKVk 

Yoo  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  l«  to  22  H  P    Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
|  make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it 


OTTAWA 

Kerosene.  Gasoline 

Jio  cheapest 

Ml  EX  day  for 

■peels)  tnoaer 
saving  ofTe*  and 
New  Free  Book 

fiTTivu.  flfG.CO. 

Si  1  <>  King  Str—t, 
OTTAWA.  KANSAS 


STARTS 
WITHOUT 
CRANKING 


eETA-WITTE 
educed  Price*  w 
Buy  on  your  own 
terms.    Save  tl5  to 
$200.  Catalog  FREE. 

wrrre  enoinb  works  ' 


2860 


Two  mammoth  hydro-electric  proj- 
ects on  Kings  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
are  being  developed  by  the  San  Joa- 
quin Light  and  Power  Corporation  to 
supply  the  power  needed  for  3,000 
applications  which  are  now  on  file 
with  that  company  for  pumping  serv- 
ice. 
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Federation  of  Livestock  Shippers 


Over  300  co-operative  livestock 
shipping  delegates,  representing  21 
states  and  four  Canadian  provinces, 
assembled  in  Chicago  early  this 
month  and  unanimously  perfected  a 
permanent  National  Federation  of  Co- 
operative Livestock  Shippers.  The 
following  states  in  the  order  named 
were  represented  by  the  largest  dele- 
gations: Iowa,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota. Other  states  represented  were: 
Nebraska.   Ohio,   Kansas,  Oklahoma, 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.    By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MACOMBER,        Tipton,  Cal. 


Washington,  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Canada. 

Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  federation  in  a 
general  way  are  as  follows:  To  en- 
courage better  and  more  economical 
methods  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  livestock  and  livestock 
products;  to  promote  co-operative  ed- 
cuation,  and  to  encourage  the  organ- 
ization of  co-operative  livestock  mar- 
keting organizations;  to  develop  uni- 
formity in  the  plan  of  organization 
and  method  of  operation  of  local  live- 
stock shipping  associations;  to  aid 
such  organizations  in  problems  of 
general  interest  in  transportation, 
handling  and  marketing;  to  lease,  buy, 
build,  own,  improve,  mortgage,  sell 


GRINDS 

ANYTHING 

GRINDABLE 


HALVES  YOUR  FEED  COSTS 


By  feeding  ground  feed  instead  of  whole 
grain  you  utilize  the  20%  of  grain  which, 
fed  whole,  goes  through  undigested — a 
dead  loss! 

By  grinding  your  own  feed  you  can  turn 
your  alfalfa,  roughage  and  concentrates 
into  the  finest,  most  nourishing  of  bal- 
anced rations  and  market  your  grade  A 
crops:  thus  cutting  your  feed  costs  a  good 
50%  and  raising  better  stock  to  boot. 

But  do  the  grinding  the  cheap,  quick 


and  easy  way — with  a  I.KTZ.  Beats  all 
other  processes  in  fine  cutting,  light  run- 
ning, capacity,  durability. 

All  due  to  famous,  patented,  self-sharp- 
ening, steel  grindiog-plates — have  thou- 
sands of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges 
that  in  one  operation  cut,  grind,  and  pul- 
verize powder-fine  anything  fed  into  them. 
Won't  clog  on  wet  stuff.  Silent.  Power- 
saving.  Self-sharpening.  Outlasts  3  sets 
ordinary  plates. 


DIXIE— AMERICA'S    LEADING    FEED  MILL 

Letz  Feed  Mills  now  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers  and  feeders. 
Write  quick  for  catalog  and  another  Book  valuable  to  feeders.  FREE!  (Dealers:  Cash 
in  on  huge  demand  for  LeU  Mills.    Write  us  for  proposition.)  Address 

The  LEWIS  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wholesale  Distributors  for  California. 

The  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Wholesale  Distributors  in  all  Sections  insure  prompt  service  thru  Letz  Dealers  Everywhere. 


and  control  such  buildings  and  other 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  oper- 
ations; and  to  perform  any  other  work 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers or  helpful  to  the  industry. 
Basis  of  Financing. 

The  National  and  State  federations 
will  be  financed  on  a  small  member- 
ship fee  and  a  per  car  charge  basis, 
which  will  be  regulated  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  shippers. 
Sentiment  Unanimons. 

Throughout  the  entire  two  days'  ses- 
sion the  large  delegation  of  livestock 
shippers,  representing  21  states,  re- 
fused to  disagree.  The  National  con- 
stitution recommended  by  the  official 
committee  was  adopted  without  an  im- 
portant change.  All  state  delegations 
were  eager  that  the  organization 
stand  on  its  own  feet  to  the  end  that 
all  co-operative  livestock  shippers,  re- 
gardless of  location  or  affiliation  with 
other  farm  organizations,  be  accorded 
uniform  recognition. 

Short  Courses  for  Managers. 

Successful  short  courses  for  man- 
agers and  others  interested  have  al- 
ready been  held  at  St  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Similar  short  courses  will 
be  held  following  the  holidays  at  all 
the  leading  terminal  markets,  includ- 
ing Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver  (Dec. 
20),  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Paul, 
dates  to  be  announced  later. 


HORSES  HAVE  BAD  HABIT. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Sometime  ago  a  correspondent 
asked  for  a  remedy  to  break  up  a  bad 
habit  that  his  horses  had  of  eating 
4he  boards  of  which  corral  fence, 
mangers,  and  stalls  of  the  barn  were 
constructed,  in  fact  everything  wood- 
en which  they  could  reach.  This  is 
due,  as  was  stated  in  the  reply,  to 
idleness.  Healthy  horses  that  are 
worked  do  not  generally  contract  the 
habit. 


One  of  our  subscribers,  noting  our 
reply,  has  been  kind  enough  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  remedy  that  proved  ef- 
ficient in  a  similar  case,  and  we  pass 
it  along  thinking  it  much  too  good  to 
keep. 

In  this  case  the  gentleman  used  his 
head  and  what  was  available.  He 
found  a  remedy  both  cheap  and  that 
prevented  further  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense. Crude  fuel  oil,  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time, 
and  consequently  somewhat  thick  or 
heavy,  was  painted  over  all  wood 
which  the  horses  could  reach,  and 
they  stopped  devouring  their  home  at 
once. 

This  is  not  only  a  repellent  for  the 
horses,  but  it  would  destroy  all  para- 
sites that  might  be  infesting  the  barns 
and  fences.  Eliminating  more  than 
one  trouble  with  what  might  be 
termed  a  "blanket"  remedy. 


The  high  records  at  the  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons  Corp.  herd  seem  to  be 
coming  along  in  fine  shape.  The  first 
prize  2-year-old  at  the  California  In- 
ternational, Miss  Aaggie  Grace  Ai- 
cartra,  has  just  completed  an  18.30-lbs 
7-day  butter  record  and  is  still  milk- 
ing at  a  65-lb.  rate  one  month  after 
calving.  Miss  Aaggie  Acme  Burke, 
the  great  heifer  that  made  26.18  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days  and  20.11  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days  8  months  after  calving,  is 
going  at  a  1,000-lb.  butter  rate  with 
two  months  to  go.  Miss  Aaggie  Pon- 
tiac  Mead  has  just  made  a  21.30-lb. 
butter  record  as  a  junior  2-year-old. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Sir  Aaggie  De 
Kol  Acme. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  Dr.  Washburn  stated  that 
any  country  home  can  now  have  run- 
ning water,  electric  lights  and  all  the 
other  accessories  for  the  cost  of  a 
medium-priced  automobile.  In  other 
words,  anybody  who  can  afford  even 
an  average  automobile  can  afford 
electric  lights  and  waterworks. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


DISPERSAL,  SALE 

45— REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  BULLS— 45 
20— HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— 20 
Dixie  Ranch,  Angiola,  Calif.,  Friday,  January  30,  1920 

Mr.  Chan.  F.  Mohnike.  owner  of  Dixie  Ranch,  has  decided  to  close  out  the  dairy  depart- 
ment and  has  instructed  u«  to  make  a  complete  dispersal  of  his  good  herd  at  nablic 
auction.  These  cattle  are  well  bred,  of  unusually  good  type,  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  we  rate  them  as  one  of  the  most  attracUve  herds  we  have  yet  sold.  The  herd  is 
headed  by  CREAMCUP  FIDESSA  CORNUCOPIA  LAD.  by  a  .13-pound  sire  and  out  of  a 
32.08-pound  dam  that  made  807.08  pounds  butter  from  22.751.7  pounds  milk  in  one 
year.    He  will  be  sold  together  with  11  of  his  young  daughters. 

We  will  also  sell  30  Poland-China  feeder  hogs,  two  teams  of  good  mares,  and  a  new  No. 
17  De  Laval  Separator  with  1  h.p.  motor.      Catalog  free  on  request.  Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 


C. 

Auctioneers — 


Hi  1 1 1 1 1  > .  Sale*  Manager,  Sacramento 
J  .   BEN  A.  RHOADES — COL.  GKO.  W. 


RAMB0UILLETS 

I  am  offering  for  sale  '^">  yearling 
rams.  They  were  bred  by  a  ram  I 
purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  Sale  at 
a  long  figure  and  are  out  of  ewes 
that  averaged  better  than  10  pounds 
of  wool  in  14  months.  They  are 
deep-chested  and  broad-backed  and 
are  Sure  to  increase  the  carcass  as 
well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
wool  in  your  lamb  crop.  They  wiU 
be  sold  at  such  reasonable  prices 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  use  a  scrub. 

Call   iind    see   them  or 
write   for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER 

WOODLAND,  CALIF. 


BIG    TYPE    AND  PRODLTTION. 

Will  Sell  My  3-year-old  Herd  Sire 

Model  Domino  Glista 

first  prize   at  State  Fair  and  International 
Livestock  Show  this  year  and  backed  by  indi- 
vidual record  which  include  3  world's  records. 
Also  Holstein  grade  heifers  for  sale. 
For  full  information  address 


I.  W.  K ('UDDER, 


Holt,  Calif. 


America'* 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  OX 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
Us  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc., 
118  West  3Ut  Street,  New  York 


Cowpox. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me 
what  to  do  for  cowpox.  Some  of  my 
cows  have  the  pustules  on  their  ud- 
ders and  teats  and  they  are  very  sore 
and  difficult  to  milk.  How  can  I  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading.  I  -have  ap- 
plied "Bag  Balm,'-'  which  dries  up  the 
sores  but  they  break  out  in  some 
other  place  on  the  udder.  Is  there  a 
cure  for  it?  , 

(Answered  by   Livestock  Editor.) 

Cowpox  is  not  cuiable,  but  gen- 
erally runs  its  course  without  much 
injury  except  a  slight  Rssening  of  the 
milk,  flow  and  more  or  less  inconven- 
ient :tt  milking  time.  Heal  the  sore3 
by  &t_me  such  appliraiicn  as  you  have 
already  made  and  in  very  bad  cases 
draw  the  milk  wUh  a  milk  tube  for  a 
few  times  so  as  rut  to  aggravate  the 
isorcn.  Washing  the  sores  twice  daily 
with  a  2%  pe»  cent  solution  of  zine 
chloride  will  help  in  cleansing  and 
healing  them. 

Young  cows  or  heifers  are  more 
susceptible  than  older  cattle  and  care 
should  be  exercised  in  milking  so  as 
not  to  create  kicking  habits  that  will 
be  hard  to  cure. 

The  disease  is  communicated  by 
contact,  not  by  infection  .through  the 
air.  It  is  carried  by  hands  of  milkers, 
by  cows  licking  themselves  and  then 
other  cattle,  or  in  any  way  that  the 
germs  may  be  transferred  from  one 
animal  to  the  other.  Horses,  sheep, 
goats  and  man  are  also  susceptible 
and  may  contract  the  disease. 

Absolute  cleanliness  at  milking  time, 
disinfection  and  whitewashing  the 
premises  will  help. 

In  very  severe  cases,  if  the  udder 
becomes  very  sore  and  swollen,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  support  it  by  a  wide 
bandage  about  the  body  with  holes 
for  teats  and  foment  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  hot  water. 


Is  It  Tuberculosis? 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  Holstein 
cow  three  years  old.  She  has  been 
giving  milk  just  a  year,  eight  quarts 
at  first,  and  now  a  quart  and  a  half 
at  a  milking,  and  will  be  fresh  the 
first  of  March.   Last  spring  she  start- 


ed to  cough.  At  that  time  we  were 
feeding  some  old  slightly  mouldy  al- 
falfa, and  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
contained  some  bronco  grass.  When 
the  cough  continued  we  had  her  tested 
for  tuberculosis,  and  she  did  not  re- 
act. She  seems  to  cough  most  after  a 
drink,  and  seems  more  comfortable 
standing  with  her  forefeet  on  an  ele- 
vation, especially  on  the  edge  of  the 
silo  foundation.  Weather  nor  the 
time  of  day  seems  to  make  any  dif- 
ference, and  she  is  in  good  physical 
conditions  seemingly. — S.  C.  O.,  Grid- 
ley. 

(Answered  by  l>r.  K.  t.  Creeley.) 

I  would  give  this  cow  the  subcuta- 
neous tuberculin  test.  The  worst 
cases  of  tuberculosis  will  not  react 
from  the  intradermal  or  palpebral 
test.  In  the  meantime  moisten  all 
food  thoroughly,  because  dry.  mouldy, 
or  dusty  food  will  aggravate  the 
cough  and  symptoms.  If  you  know- 
ingly give  animals  mouldy  food,  you 
are  inviting  disaster  because  those 
that  are  pregnant  are  liable  to  abort, 
besides  you  lower  resistance  in  them 
thus  causing  a  predisposition  to  every 
disease  that  they  are  heir  to.  Give 
one  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  ar- 
senic daily,  and  report  in  two  weeks. 

Rickets. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  with  my  pigs.  We  have 
a  litter  of  eight,  and  they  shake  very 
much  when  standing  up.  but  not  when 
lying  down.  They  lock  fine,  are 
growing  big.  They  were  born  that 
way  on  the  30th  of  October.— H.  P., 
Sebastopol. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  K.  J.  Creeley.) 

This  looks  like  osteo-rachitis,  or 
rickets,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  due 
to  a  lack  of  mineral  matter.  Give  a 
teaspoon  or  tablespoonful  of  codliver 
oil  daily  with  plenty  of  bone-forming 
food  for  both  sow  and  pigs.  Supply 
this  material  in  the  form  of  ground 
limestone,  ashes  from  bones  or 
ground  rock  phosphate.  Plenty  of 
wood  ashes  placed  where  they  can 
have  access  to  them,  but  where  they 
will  be  dry,  will  help.  Alfalfa  pas- 
ture also  will  help. 
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World's  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Herd 

National  Swine  Show  1919 


THE  BLOOD 
OF  CHAMPIONS 
AT  PUBLIC 


Wednesday,  Jan.  28,1920 

40-Sows  and  Gilts-40 

Everyone  an  exceptionally  good  animal,  and  every- 
one sired  by  and  bred  to  prize-winners.  An  offering 
equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none. 


Pathfinders 

Grand  Champion  at  Los  Angeles,  1919,  headed 
the  World's  Grand  Champion  Duroc  herd 
at  the  last  National  Swine  Show.  Many 
of  the  Sows  in  our  sale  will  be  bred  to 
him  for  March  farrow.   This  will  be 
the  place  to  get  your  under-six- 
months    show    prospects  and1 
futurity'  winners  for  1920. 


NOTICE  THIS  SUPERB  BREEDING 

We  will  sell  Gano  sows  bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders  and  Mammoth 
Sensation  Jr.;  Creator  sows  bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders;  Kings  Col.  sows  bred 
to  Ace  of  Pathfinders  and  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr.;  California's  Great  Won- 
der Gilts  bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  Mammoth  ■Sensation  Jr.,  and  Great 
Sensation  2d;  Model  Chief  2d  sows  bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  Mammoth  Sen- 
sation Jr.,  California's  Great  Wonder,  Sensation  2d  and  Orion  Reformer; 
Councillor  and  Model  Triumph  sows  bred  to  the  above  great  boars.  Note 
that  there  is  not  a  sow  mentioned  that  is  not  sired  by  a  champion  boar. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

One  sired  by  Big  Pathfinder  bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders;  one  sired  by 
Kings  Col.  bred  to  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr.;  two  sired  by  Creator  bred  to 
Ace  of  Pathfinders.  These  last  mentioned  sows  are  out  of  our  show  herd 
of  prize  winners  at  the  1919  Fairs  and  Livestock  Expositions  and  are  bred 
to  Grand  Champions  and  National  Swine  Show  winners. 

Send  for  Catalog  Today 

DIAMOND  BAR  RANCH 

Where  Size  is  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Reigns  Supreme 

SPADRA,       Los  Angeles  Co.  CALIFORNIA 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Supt.  of  Swine  Dept. 

Send  mail  or  telegraph  bids  to  the  Auctioneer,  or  to  Ted  Cameron,  field  man  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

They  will  be  given  every  consideration. 
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Livestock  on  the  Small  Fruit  Ranch 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  1", 

The  virgin  soil  in  all  new  countries  tion  of  the 
is  always  devoted  to  grain  raising 
until  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  and 
inroads  of  the  weeds  causes  the 
farmers  to  become  stock  raisers  or 
leave  the  country.  California  srain 
farms  in  some  regions  have  been 
planted  to  orchards  and  in  this  way 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  goes  on 
over  a  larger  vertical  soil  area. 
Orchard  trees  planted  on  grain  land 
flourish  for  years,  but  the  available 
fertility  is  not  only  being  used  up 
but  the  exhaustion  goes  on  apace. 
Irrigation  water  in  some  localities 
may  replace  some  of  the  lost  fertility, 
but  sooner  or  later  some  other  means 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  replace  the 
exhausted  constituents. 

One  of  the  sources  of  fertility  that 
formerly  was  available  has  passed 
into  the  discard  at  least  to  a  great 
extent.  In  California  in  particular 
the  horse  stable  manure  supply  is 
nothing  to  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 
Both  in  the  country  and  city  it  has 
passed  out  of  existence.  Even  on  the 
small  fruit  ranch  the  tractor  has 
driven  out  the  horse  and  the  limited 
supply  from  that  source  has  also  dis- 
appeared. The  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  will  not  be  ignored,  or  if  it 
is  sooner  or  later  the  lack  of  fertility 
will  be  evident  in  smaller  crops. 

Of  course  commercial  fertilizers 
are  always  available  at  a  price,  but 
that  price  will  cut  into  the  profits  to 
a  marked  degree  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered by  many  until  forced  to  do  so. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  is 
directly  interested  in  the  small  fruit 
ranch  side  of  the  question  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  small  ranchers  of 
this  class  get  into  the  livestock  busi- 
ness in  a  limited  way.  In  this  way 
they  will  not  only  have  another  source 
of  income  if  the  stock  is  properly 
handled  but  a  source  of  fertility  to 
help  restore  the  depletion  of  that 
essential  in  its  varied  forms. 

One  reason  why  this  merging  of  the 
two  lines,  livestock  and  fruit,  has 
never  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  Is 
because  many  of  the  small  fruit  farm- 
ers had  thought  to  retire  from  live- 
stock raising  when  they  bought  their 
fruit  farms.  These  are  largely  from 
the  East  and  do  not  want  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  stock  game,  thinking 
that  it  will  compel  them  to  "keep 
their  noses  to  the  grindstone"  all  the 
time.  This  class  perhaps  have  been 
in  the  grain-raising  business  and 
have  no  desire  to  do  anything  but 
raise  the  fruit,  not  realizing  that  they 
cannot  leave  this  to  itself  or  neglect 
any  more  than  they  can  any  legiti- 
mate business. 

The  city  purchaser  of  the  small 
fruit  ranch  has  never  had  the  idea 
of  the  livestock  proposition  injected 
into  his  "think  tank"  outside  of  a  few 
chickens  and  possibly  one  cow.  Many 
of  this  class  are  not  even  fitted  to 
care  for  the  trees  let  alone  the  com- 
bination suggested  by  the  title  of  this 
article,  but  those  who  have  persist- 
ence coupled  with  economy  and  a  real 
love  for  out-door  life  had  better  com- 
bine the  two.  If  the  fruit  farm  is 
newly  set  the  addition  of  three  or 
four  dairy  cows  or  pigs  will  help 
piece  out  the  income  from  the  place 
until  the  trees  arrive  at  bearing  a?e. 

In  order  to  help  feed  the  cattle  or 
hogs  intercropping  can  be  practiced 
between  the  trees  for  several  years 
and,  if  the  water  supply  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  after  the  trees  are  in 
bearing.  Some  kinds  of  orchard  crops 
w*U  nermit  the  growing  of  a  strip  of 
alfalfa  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
the  width  of  this  strip  occupying  at 
least  one-half  the  area  between  the 
trees.' 

Remember  it  is  not  possible  to 
pasture  cattle  in  an  orchard,  as  they 
are  rather  hard  on  the  trees,  break- 
ing them  off  when  small  and  breaking 
limbs  when  fully  grown.  It  is  pos- 
sible and  profitable  to  pasture  hogs 
in  an  orchard  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
them/  on  the  ground  when  there  is 
danger  of  puddling  the  soil. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion of  restoring  fertility  to  orchards 
by  keeping  a  few  dairy  cattle  or  hogs 
or  both  on  the  ranch.    In  considera- 


McCoiwell.) 

practical  side  of  the 
question  it  should  be  viewed  largely 
from  the  most  intensive  side.  If  cows 
are  kept,  only  the  most  economical 
producers  should  be  obtained,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  they  are  pure- 
breds  as  the  progeny  will  be  worth 
much  more. 

Purebred  hogs  of  any  of  the  well 
known  breeds  are  more  profitable 
than  grades,  as  at  least  twice  as  much 
should  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock  as  from  market  hogs. 
The  purebreds  also  are  generally 
better  feeders  than  the  grades.  That 
is  they  will  make  better  gains  for  the 
feed  consumed. 

We  should  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  all  feed  bought  like 


barley,  bran,  Egyptian  or  Indian  corn, 
alfalfa  hay  or  meal  are  high  in  fertil- 
izing value.  If  fed  to  animals  the 
fertilizing  constituents  in  them  all 
remain  on  the  ranch  if  proper  care  is 
taken  of  the  manure.  All  liquid 
should  be  carefully  saved,  as  it  con- 
tains the  nitrogenous  element  that  is 
so  valuable.  This  can  be  done  by 
using  absorbents  such  as  straw,  rice 
hulls,  etc.  Removal  of  both  solid  and 
liquid  manure  to  the  land  as  fast  as 
obtained  is  both  sanitary  and  con- 
servative. 

All  livestock  growers  should  re- 
member that  every  1000  lbs.  of  feed 
contains  a  large  amount  of  fertility 
which  should  and  can  be  saved. 
1000  lbs.  of  barley  contains  18.4  lbs. 
nitrogen,  8.5  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  and 
7.4  lbs.  potash.  Wheat  bran  in  each 
1000  lbs.  has  25.6  lbs.  nitrogen,  29.5 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid  and  16.2  lbs. 
potash  to  its  credit.    Alfalfa  hay  is 


about  the  same  as  bran,  except  it  is 
much  lower  in  phosphoric  acid. 

Therefore  if  the  livestock  kept  only 
paid  for  the  feed  and  labor  there 
would  still  be  quite  an  income  from 
the  fertility  in  the  excrement  of  the 
animals  returned  to  the  soil. 


A  dairyman  had  a  silo  so  large  that 
the  herd  could  not  eat  one  entire 
layer  at  a  feeding  and  the  result  was 
a  good  deal  of  spoiled  silage.  To  re- 
duce this  loss  he  built  a  wall  through 
the  center  of  the  silo,  making  two 
compartments.  The  corners  were 
rounded  so  that  there  was  no  ex- 
cessive loss  of  silage.  The  result  is 
that  the  herd  can  eat  a  layer  of  silage 
from  one  of  the  compartments  each 
day  and  very  little  is  spoiled.  If,  in- 
stead of  one  large  divided  silo,  two 
smaller  ones  had  been  built,  it  would 
have  meant  much  additional  expense. 


Make  Your  Milkers  Pay 

Good  Health — Good  Appetite — and  Good  Digestion  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  promotes  health — makes  cows  hungry.  Remember,  it  takes  a 
healthy,  hungry  cow  to  convert  a  big  mess  into  pails  of  milk  day  after  day. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  produces  appetite,  aids  digestion,  conditions  a  cow  to  stand  the 
stuffing,  cramming  process  necessary  for  heavy  milking.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains 
the  salts  of  Iron  that  supply  rich  red  blood  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk.  It  contains 
Laxatives  and  Diuretics  that  assist  the  kidneys  and  bowels  to  throw  off  and  carry  off 
the  poisonous  waste  materials  that  so  often  clog  up  the  system  during  heavy  feeding. 


Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Ever  notice  a  cow  slack  up  on  her  milk — not  quite  so  keen  for  her  mess — apparently  not  sick?  Her 
system  is  clogged.  This  never  occurs  where  Dr.  Hess  S'iock  Tonic  is  fed.  Start  right — by  con- 
ditioning your  cows  for  calving  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hes3  iitock  Tonic  before  freshing. 

There  is  not  a  day  during  lactation  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  cannot  be  fed  to  cows  at  a  profit  This 
is  especially  true  where  heavy  feeding  is  the  practice;1  Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for  cattle, 
li  jrses,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  makes  the  ailing  animals  healthy,  the  whole  herd  thrifty.  It  expels  worms. 

IMPORTANT:  Always  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd — five  pounds  for  each  cow  to  start  with.  Get  it  from  the  responsible 
dealer  in  your  town.   Feed  as  directed  and  note  the  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 
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CARE  OF  CALVES  DURING 
COLD  WEATHER. 


'Adapted  from  South  Dakota  News  Matter.) 

Feed  is  not  the  only  important  con- 
sideration. It  is  equally  desirable  to 
give  calves  a  healthful  and  desirable 
home.  Calves  should  not  be  crowded 
— not  more  than  four  in  each  pen. 
Provide  a  stanchion  for  each  calf, 
and  keep  each  calf  confined  in  its  own 
place  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after 
feeding  milk.  \ 

Stalls  should  be  well  bedded  and 
dry  and  free  from  drafts.  Good  ven- 
tilation and  light,  from  the  south 
should  be  provided  during  the  cool 
months. 

It  is  important  that  the  calf  pens 
should  be  placed  to  avoid  great  vari- 
ations in  temperature,  even  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  many  instances  calves  are 
exposed  to  a  very  warm  place  over 
night,  then  during  the  cold  wet  days 
they  are  exposed  to  the  storms  and 
cold.  Such  variation  in  tempera- 
ture is  sure  to  cause  scrawny  looking 
calves. 

Scours  in  calves  are  caused  more 
often  by  unfavorable  conditions  and 
surroundings,  especially  filthy  feeding 
buckets,  than  by  improper  feeding. 

Teach  the  calf  to  eat  grain  early. 
Calves  are  imitators.  If  an  older 
calf,  knowing  how  to  eat  grain,  is 
in  the  pen  with  the  smaller  ones, 
these  will  soon  learn  to  eat  grain. 
This  older  calf  should  not  be  too 
large.  Keep  calves  of  approximately 
•same  age  together  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

An  excellent  grain  ration  for  little 
calves  is  three  parts  of  oats,  one  part 
of  corn  and  one  part  of  oilmeal.  Keep 
the  grain  fresh.  Do  not  spill  milk 
in  it  and  have  a  sour  manger.  Let 
the  calves  have  free  access  to  fresh 
and  clean  water,  and  also  to  salt. 
The  common  idea  that  calves  will 
drink  too  much  water  is  a  mistake. 
During  the  first  four  months  little 
calves  should  not,  however,  eat  too 
much  grain. 

Feed  the  mother's  milk  during  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks.  Make  a 
change  from  whole  to  skim  milk 
gradually.  Do  not  change  to  skim 
milk  until  the  calves  know  how  to  eat 
grain.  If  a  calf  is  a  little  backward 
in  growth  and  appetite,  it  is  best  to 
give  him  whole  milk  until  he  becomes 
active  and  normal. 

Do  not  feed  a  little  calf  more  than 
about  eight  pounds  of  milk  per  day  in 
two  meals,  which  may  be  increased 
as  soon  as  the  calf  gets  used  to  skim 
milk.  At  no  time  should  the  calf  re- 
ceive more  than  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pounds  per  day,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  gallons. 

The  amount  of  milk  fed  should  be 
uniform.  Do  not  feed  a  calf  a  large 
amount  of  milk  just  because  it  is 
there  to  be  fed.  It  is  better  to  feed 
the  calf  a  uniform  amount  daily  and 
then  give  the  surplus  to  the  pigs. 

Calves  should  also  have  free  access 
to  good  alfalfa  hay,  but  not  so  much 
that  it  is  wasted.  A  little  at  a  tirr>e. 
The  first  six  months  is  the  critical 
period  in  the  young  thing's  life.  If 
kept  thriving  until  that  time  the 
chief  trouble  is  over. 


BLACK 


ITE 


Thousands    of  Dairymen 
Have  Profited  by  This 
Advice 

Prof.  Carlyle  of  the  "Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  asserts  that  "It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  Holstein  cow 
has  the  ability  to  digest  coarser  feeds 
and  work  them  over  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage than  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
and  this  is  a  strong  point,  in  which  I 
contend  that  the  Holstein  has  a  great 
advantage  over  any  of  our  smaller 
breeds,  and  it  is  a  point  which  is  going 
to  appeal  to  the  farmer  in  the  future 
far  more  than  it  has  in  the  past." 
It  has! 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE     HOLSTEIN-FREISIAN  ASSOCIATION 
2.'IO  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


GUERIN'S    GOOD    OtfES  GOING 
STRONG. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Sunnyside  Herd  of  Holsteins  is 
surely  on  the  sunnyside  of  life  just 
now.  R.  F.  Guerin,  proprietor  of  this 
well-known  bunch  of  "bucket  fillers," 
writes  that  three  two-year-old  heifers 
have  recently  completed  records  that 
put  them,  as  boys  used  to  say,  "  'way 
up  in  G." 

Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
Claire  of  Sunnyside,  24.64  lbs.  butter, 
480.1  lbs.  milk. 

Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac  Os- 
ceola of  Sunnyside,  19.796  lbs.  butter, 
368.4  lbs.  milk. 

Katie  Hengerveld  Butter  Girl,  16.54 
lbs.  butter,  355.5  lbs.  milk. 

The  first  two  heifers  are  daughters 
of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac,  that 
was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Sun- 
nyside Herd,  but  is  now  senior  herd 
sire  at  Burr  Farms,  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
to  produce  over  20  pounds  of  butter 
in  7  days. 

Mr.  Guerin  also  writes  that  he  has 
recently  received  an  eight-months-old 
Poland-China  boar  from  the  Progress 
Heights  herd,  owned  by  A.  D.  Severe 
of  Dows,  Iowa.  This  young  fellow 
was  sired  by  Rex  Americus  and  out 
of  Kramer's  Kind.  He  is  a  very  fine 
fellow,  and  is  an  excellent  prospect  for 
a  superb  herd  sire. 

It  is  this  "keeping  up  with  the 
times"  that  is  placing  the  animals  on 
Sunnyside  Farm  right  abreast  of  the 
best  herds  of  Holsteins  and  Poland- 
Chinas  in  the  country. 


COW  TESTING  IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Sonoma  County  now  has  two 
strong  cow-testing  associations,  re- 
cently organized,  with  about  2600 
cows. 

One  was  started  September  1,  and 
the  other  September  15.  The  latter 
is  an  adjunct  of  the  Bodega  Farm 
center,  and  comprises  1300  cows  with 
Fred  Ellis  as  tester.  These  are  all 
good,  large  herds,  averaging  50  cows 
to  the  dairy,  though  some  run  over 
100. 

The  other  is  a  revival  of  the  Sono- 
ma and  Marin  Counties  Association. 
It  was  promoted  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Centers,  and  by  the  Co-operative 
Creamery  Company,  and  also  has 
large  herds. 

Tester  Rudolph  is  kept  busy  here 
with  something  like  1300  cows. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  es- 
tablish yet  another  association  ati  Val- 
ley Ford  by  the  dairy  department  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  membership  in  the 
association  including  also  member- 
ship in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Dairy 
Council.  Sonoma  County  is  making 
good  progress  in  her  farm  organiza- 
tions, both  live  stock  and  produce, 
and  is  using  the  Farm  Bureau  to  the 
utmost  to  attain  these  ends. 


VASELINE  IN  MILKING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.) 

Moistening  the  teats  in  milking  is 
a  dirty  habit,  much  to  be  condemned, 
but  frequently  indulged  in  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  milk  come  easier. 
The  finest  substitute  for  it  in  the 
world  is»to  put  some  veterinary  vas- 
eline on  the  teats  just  before  milk- 
ing. Any  grease,  or  any  vaseline  will 
do,  but  veterinary  vaseline  is  cheap- 
est and  seems  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  writer  discovered  this  fact  by 
degrees  on  the  family  cow,  and  her 
teats  are  always  soft  as  a  kid  glove 
and  the  milk  comes  easily.  In  the 
rare  cases  when  no  vaseline  is  avail- 
able, the  job  of  milking  is  much  hard- 
er than  usual  and  the  amount  of  milk 
secured  much  less.  Every  farm  pa- 
per receives  inquiries  about  what  to 
do  for  "hard  milkers."  Judging  from 
the  greater  ease  in  milking  an  ordi- 
nary cow  by  the  use  of  vaseline,  the 
writer  would  be  interested  to  have 
reports  forwarded  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  by  subscribers  who  have 
hard  milkers,  on  the  effects  of  apply- 
ing vaseline  to  the  teats.  In  such 
cases  a  heavy  application  is  advised 
several  minutes  before  milking  be- 
gins. 


Make  Sure  of  Your 


Cream  Separator 

Early  in  1920 

There's  no  happier  or 
better  way  of  starting  the 
New  Year  right  than  by 
making  sure  of  a  new  DE 
LAVAL,  if  you  are  either 
without  a  cream  separator 
or  are  using  an  inferior  or 
half  -  worn  -  out  machine 
that  should  be  replaced. 

For  three  years  now, 
thousands  of  those  who 
wanted  a  DE  LAVAL  have  had  to  wait  weeks  for  it  and 
many  have  had  to  buy  a  second  grade  separator.  The  de- 
mand has  simply  exceeded  the  possible  supply,  though  more 
DE  LAVALS  have  been  made  each  year  than  ever  before. 

More  and  better  DE  LAVALS  will  be  made  this  year  than 
ever  before — as  many  as  available  plant  additions  and 
skilled  workmen  can  produce — but  the  demand  gives  every 
indication  of  being  even  greater  still. 

Order  your  DE  LAVAL  now.  Make  sure  of  getting  it. 
Let  it  save  half  its  cost  by  Spring. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  at  once,  or  write  the 
nearest  De  Laval  office  below  for  any  information  desired. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

ICS  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

60,600  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


FIVE 

FOR  THE 

PRICE  OF 

ONE 

My  other  business  requires  all  my  time 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  quit  breeding 

SHIRE  HORSES 

To  close  out  immediately  I  am  offering 
3  IMPORTED  MARES  ONE  2-YEAR-OLD  FILLY 

and  1  FOAL  FILLY 

All  5  for  what  one  of  them  is  really  worth. 

If  you  want  them,  better  write  today. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  California 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  hare  a  rery  fine  yearling-  oull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  veny  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

0  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull   calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles:  out  North  First  Street. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

.  has  been  known  alncs  the  year  1800  aa  the  com- 
"  pk-to  .nilk  ■ub*tltute.  Coats  less  than  half  an  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  •courinu  -  -  promote*  early  matur- 
ity  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  EtiS^V^fStf'&IZ 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Bone  Spavin- 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the  r 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

(War  tax  pnld).  On«  application  onually 
:h.  Inl.-inl.  .lonly  forr»ti.l.li.h.-.l  .if 
Hp.vlr.,  Rinirbone  onrf  Siilrbono.  Money 
buck  if  It  fnilK,  Writ*  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  in  FREE 

.'  27  Union  Swell  1 
•  ClxmliU,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  [ 


SALES  HATES. 
1920. 

Jan.   10th — Fred  Gatewood.  Poland-Chinas, 

Fresno. 

Jan.  13th  —  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n  Sale.  Orland. 

Jan.  14th  —  California  Duroc  Association, 
bred  sows,  Davis.  • 

Jan.  15th  —  Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Dixon. 

Jan.  17th — Baasett-Ross-Crawshaw,  Poland- 
Chinas,  Hanford. 

Jan.  84th — H.  D.  McCune.  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 

Jan.  26th — Chas.  Gatewood  Poland-China 
Dispersal  sale,  Fresno. 

Jan.  87th — George  V.  Beckman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas. Lodi. 

Jan.  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroc-Jer- 
seys.  Spadra. 

Jan.  28th — Lee  McCracken.  Poland-Chinas. 
Ripon. 

Jan.  20th — Hale  I.  Harsh.  Poland-Chinas 
Modesto. 

Jan.  29th — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita,  Duroc- 
Jerseys  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  .TOth — Ireland  Ranch  Sale.  Duroe-Jer- 
seys,  Owensmuth. 

Jan.  31st — L.  A.  Dcnker.  Hampshire.  San- 
Ker. 

Feb.  4th — Fresno  County  Duroee-Jersey 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Fresno. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'   Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr,  Duroc- Jerseys.  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  11th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n,  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berkshires 
exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  loth — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Muddox  A  Son.  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Feb.  26th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  I'liiversity  Farm  Davis 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Apr.  6th — N.  K.  Horan.  Poland-Chinaa, 
Lockeford. 


Dairy. 

The  State  of  California  is  going 
into  the  purebred  Holstein  business 
more  extensively  at  the  Napa  State 
Hospital,  as  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  authorized  Manager  Owen 
Duffy  to  purchase  10  registered  heif- 
ers as  an  addition  to  the  excellent 
herd  already  at  that  institution. 

R.  N.  Davis,  Associate  Farm  Ad- 
viser of  Fresno  County,  is  seeking  a 
warmer  climate  and  has  resigned  his 
position  in  Fresno  County  and  accept- 
ed the  position  of  Dairy  Extension 
Specialist  in  the  University  of  Arizona 
College  of  Agriculture.  If  the  Arizona 
climate  does  not  fill  his  expectations 
he  will  have  but  one  recourse. 

Sacramento  County  dairymen'  ac- 
cording to  the  "Bee"  will  have  a  big 
talk  fest  on  January  17th  in  the  Capi- 
tol City  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  at  5th 
and  J  Sts.  at  12:15  P.  M.  Judge  Peter 
J.  Shields  will  preside.  Fred  W. 
Kiesel  and  J.  M.  Henderson.  Jr.,  are 
among  the  speakers. 

Some  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders  of  California  are  increasing 
the  bntterfal  content  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  their  cows  in  the  only  possi- 
ble way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  through 
heredity  or  making  it  a  constitutional 
characteristic.  At  the  Jane  Garden 
Farm.  Sacramento,  they  have  achiev 
ed  some  progress  along  this  line,  as 
the  heifer  Mansell  Frances  Korndyke 
produced  milk  throughout  an  official 
11-day  test  with  an  average  fat  con 
tent  of  C,  per  cent.  This  may  be  con 
sidered  a  freak  by  some,  but  it'  is 
from  just  such  freaks  that  desirable 
characteristics  have  been  developed  in 
both  animal  and  plant  breeding. 
Keep  it  up,  Mr.  Kiesel. 


cient  officials  like  D.  H.  Bitner,  Man- 
ager, and  L.  C.  Trewhitt  as  Assistant 
Manager  and  Expert  Grader,  are  in- 
dispensable in  such  undertakings. 

S.  E.  Whiting,  proprietor  of  the 
Hazel  Louise  Stock  Farm3,  is  making 
very  extensive  improvements  and 
when  buildings  are  completed  he  will 
have  one  of  the  finest  swine  breeding 
establishments  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  herd  at  present  consists  of  50 
head  of  the  finest  Duroc-Jerseys,  With 
Defender  of  Hazel  Louise  Farms  and 
Top  Sensation  2d  as  herd  sires.  It  is 
the  intention  to  increase  the  herd  to 
50  first-class  brood  sows  as  soon  as 
possible.  Beans  are  the  only  feed  at 
present. 

Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  swine  at 
one  farm.  Both  blacks  and  whites. 
It  sure  would  be  apt  to  produce  spots 
f  they  mixed  "em.  Stock  is  in  fine 
condition  and  visitors  cannot  help  But 
be  pleased  with  what  they  see  when 
inspecting  the  farm  owned  by  H.  C. 
Muddox  &  Son,  Sacramento.  Two  fine 
Berkshires  have  already  been  selected 
for  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
sale  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
on  February  18th  next.  Forrest  Mud- 
dox, the  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
has  personal  charge  and  the  thrifty 
appearance  of  everything  shows  it. 

A  committee  of  four,  W.  J  Higdon, 
Tulare;  A.  J.  Stalder,  Riverside; 
Frank  L.  Morris,  Woodland,  and  C.  L. 
Hughes,  Sacramento,  was  appointed 
last  week  bv  Harry  V.  Bridgford. 
President  of  California  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  to  select  the 
cattle  for  the  Guaranty  Sale  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  to  be  held  at  Sacra- 
mento on  March  25.  The  committee 
will  give  intending  buyers  every 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  various  entries  in  this  sale,  which 
is  expected  to  establish  new  high 
marks  for  Holstein  quality.  It  is  the 
present  intention  to  limit  the  offering 
to  about  65  head. 


Swine. 

The  Billiken  Herd  of  Chester  Whites 
owned  by  C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills 
is  in  fine  condition  with  business  good 

The  top  price  paid  for  market  hogs 
at  the  last  Farm  Bureau  Auction  Sale 
was  $13.85  per  hundred.  On  the  same 
day.  ton  hogs  in  Chicago  sold  for  $14 
It  is  such  demonstrations  as  these 
that  are  constantly  making  it  evident 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  Auction  Sale 
method  is  a  wonderful  success.  Effi- 


Keef. 

Brighton  Farm  herds  of  Shorthorns 
and  Berkshires  owned  by  H.  L.  &  E.  H. 
Murphy  have  been  doing  an  excellent 
business  and  stock  very  well  sold  out. 

Caledonia  Shorthorn  herd  located 
at  West  Sacramento  is  the  largest 
aggregation  of  this  popular  breed  in 
California.  They,  have  had  an  excel- 
lent business  the  past  year  in  both 
range  bulls  and  selling  to  breeders. 
While  their  business  has  been  ex- 
cellent, they  still  have  some  excellent 
bulls  for  the  trade  yet.  An  excellent 
calf  crop  is  showing  up  and  Andy 
Simpson  is  keeping  them  coining  in 
fine  shape. 

H.  M.  Elberg  of  Roselawn  Farm, 
Woodland,  is  holding  his  recent  pur- 
chase of  Shorthorns  in  the  East  until 
the  weather  permits  shipping.  They 
are  in  charge  of  Carl  Johnson,  the 
head  herdsman.  Ten  head  are  from 
the  Hopley  herd  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  and 
one  from  the  sale  at  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational. With  this  purchase  Dr. 
Elberg  will  have  enough  to  make  up 
a  herd  of  25  head  of  Scotch  bred 
females.  Of  the  11  head  from  the 
East  4  are  bred  to  a  son  of  Villager 
and  3  have  calves  at  foot  by  the  same 
sire.  The  11  head  are  of  the  follow- 
ing breeding. — 2  Lavendar  cows,  1 
Village  Girl,  1  Shepherd  Rosemary, 
1  Fancy  of  Ardmore,  1  Jealousy,  1 
Gardena,  1  Missy,  and  2  Beauties. 
Stock  is  in  fine  condition  and  feed 
plentiful. 


(.WMHNER    KA\<H  RIPPLES. 


200  animals  all  told,  of  excellent  type 
and  great  size,  from  which  their  pa- 
trons can  select  animals  fit  for  foun- 
dation or  extension  stock. 


The  junior  member  of  the  firm  be- 
lieves in  keeping  their  stock  thrifty 
and  growing  right  along,  so  there  is 
no  chance  of  getting  stunted  stock. 


Greater  Sensation,  a  most  excellent 
young  Duroc  boar  sired  by  Great  Sen- 
sation, imported  recentlv  from  the 
Kern  herd  of  Durocs  at  Stanton,  Neb., 
to  head  the  well  known  Duroc-Jersey 
herd  owned  by  Frank  R.  Gardiner  & 
Son  of  Sacramento,  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  top-notch  boars  of 
the  breed  at  the  shows  next  fall  if  he 
continues  as  well  as  he  has  begun. 
He  is  out  of  Cherry  King's  Fanny  4th. 
which  with  his  sire  makes  him  one  of 
the  best  bred  boars  of  the  breed  in 
sunny  California. 

The  Gardiner  herd  now  consists  of 
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LES  McCRACKEN 
Proprietor 


Waukeen  Herd  of  Poland-Chinas 

It  lias  taken  five  years  of  painstaking  work  to  select 
and  assemble  one  of  the  largest  and  best  herds  of  this 
great  American  breed  of  hops  in  California.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  present  aggregation  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement.  The  herd  at  present  consists  of 
87  blue  ribbon  bi<r-type  sows  and  gilts,  from  which 
I  shall  select  50  head  for  my  auction  sale.  These 
sows  were  sired  by  I  B  A  Wonder,  Blue  Valley 
Teeumseh.  Model  Major,  California  Wonder,  King's 
Big-  Bone  Leader,  Giant  Bob,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
Forest  View  Bob,  California  Gerstdalo  and  Joe's 
King.  They  have  been  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader  and  Giant  Bob  2nd. 

BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE,  BIG  VALUE 

Sale  at  Ripon,  January  29th,  12:30  P.  M. 

GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare,  Auctioneer. 
LES  McCRACKEN,  Owner,  Ripon,  Cal. 


Northern  San  Joaquin  Sales  Cir- 
cuit— Berkman,  Lodt,  <lan.  '*T  ; 
M  i  -'     Modesto,  Jan.  £8; 
Mrfraeken,    Ripon,    Jan.  £9. 


Jan.  29  "California's  finest  herd"  Jan.  29 
DUROC-JERSEY  BRED  SOW  SALE 

AT  EXPOSITION  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES 

Write  for  catalogue  showing  pedigree*  of  sows  by  Great  Model.  Great  Orion  Sensation. 
Orion  Sensation,  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Orion  Parley  King*.  Top  Sensation  and  Great  Wonder, 
in  hows  by  the  world's  greatest  boars  bred  to  our  two  giant  big-type  sire*. 

GREAT  SENSATION  3RD 

Sired  by  the  king  of  all  big-type 
sires.  Great  Sensation. 


WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

82  inches  loner,  40  inches  high. 

No.  965 — Sired  by  the  world's  grand 
champion,  Orion  Cherry  King,  Jr. 


MORRIS  0.  ALLEN, 
Ranch  Mgr. 


WINSOR  RANCH 

llonlta,  Cal. 


Jan.  29 


So.  Calif.  Sale  Circuit:  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Jan.  US. 
Spadra:  Winsor  Ranch.  Jan.  '19.  Exposition  Park,  Los 
Angeles:  Creamer-Graham,   Jan.  30,  Owensmouth. 


R.  K.  WAI.KKR. 
.>Ur.  Hog.  Dept. 

Jan.  29 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner  Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune.  \t.a  The  best  boar  we  hare  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  Trie  KER  GARDINER'S  KINO'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  Tou  won't  go  wrong 
If  you  do.  We  hare  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  beat  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 


THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROITE  1,  BOX  735, 


SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


January  3,  1920 
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BASSETT-CRAWSHAW-ROSS  SALE. 


Poland-China  breeders  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  adjoining  states  should  not 
forget  this  great  combination  sale 
slated  for  January  17th  at  Hanford. 
All  three  of  the  herds  are  well  and 
very  favorably  known. 

The  Bassett  herd  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  herds  of  this  popular 
breed  in  California  and  the  reputation 
of  the  owners  as  breeders  of  blue- 
ribbon  swine  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Their  hogs  have  always  won 
more  or  less,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
more,  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
the  show-ring.  They  are  breeding  and 
raising  the  "Advanced  Type''  of  Po- 
land-Chinas and  they  are  every  whit 
what  the  name  implies. 

Dr.  Crawshaw  has  not  been  in  the 
business  as  long  as  the  Bassetts,  but 
he  is  in  a  locality  where  a  breeder  has 
to  raise  good  Polands  or  go  out  of 
business,  and  the  doctor's  business  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

Fred  Ross  will  have  some  in  the 
sale  that  will  either  start  you  right  or 
keep  you  right  in  the  purebred  hog 
business.  He  knows  good  Poland- 
Chinas  and  keeps  only  that  kind. 

They  will  have  60  head  mostly  of 
bred  sows  and  gilts  with  a  few  top 
boars.  The  females  will  be  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Big  Timm,  King's  Gerst- 
dale  Jones,  Some  Price,  King's  Timm 
and  Model  Fellow,  Jr. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacramento 
will  cry  the  sale. 


BEG.  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pin  tor  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

REAOAK8    BANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 
~~  BIG-BONEDHpOIANIMJHINAS"^-  Slocklor 
sale.    E.  8.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — all  agree.  Edward 
A.  Hall,.  R.  1,  Box  30,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  B.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 
~LABGE~TYPE  POLAND-CHIN  AS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
P.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BABON  DUKE  201ST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.  They  have  consistently  won 
during'  li>10,  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-monthsold  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co..  401  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  in  charge 
of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


MtMys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves! 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE   FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.     Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Grecnough,  Merced. 
"  FOR  SALE — Purebred  Jersey  bull,  Noble  of 
Oakland  blood.    S.  B.  Campbell,  Ripon,  Cal. 


Holsteins. 


"ACHIEVER" 


The  BOAR 


Conaway  Ranch  is  busy  with  a 
large  flock  lambing  shortly.  There 
are  about  2500  ewes  in  the  bunch, 
besides  purebred  flock.  Conaway 
Ranch  has  bought  the  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  Corp.  ranch,  but  the  Morris 
Corporation  have  taken  a  lease  of 
their  old  place  until  they  can  build 
and  equip  the  640-acre  Coil  ranch  1 
mile  north  of  Woodland  on  the  High- 
way to  Knight's  Ferry. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


ANCHORAGE   FARM    BERK  SHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke. 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  Calif. 


GBAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUEBN- 

seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
°rop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux.  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

BEGISTEBED  UoLsTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 


WANTED — Ten  or  twelve  good  milch  cows 
— Holstein.  Durham,  or  Guernseys.  Must  be 
healthy  and  not  over  five  years  old.  Will  pay 
cash.    Address  Box  177,  Napa. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif 

THE  VICTOR  V  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

TWO  EXTRA  GOOD  Holstein  Bull  Calves — 
Well  bred,  well  grown  and  priced  to  sell.  E 
M.  Morrow,  Modesto,  Cal. 

"^REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

~  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
mA.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

BABON  DUKE  PIGS_ for  breeding,  individ- 
uality.  profit.  Price  $.'10  each  J.  M.  Booth. 
Edgchill  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 


•sWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 

ELDER8LY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %  -ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring^  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C,  Box  384.  Modesto.  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Voung  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Cpham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production  Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 
""GOTSBALl- 4~MAGEUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

EL  DOBADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E  B 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Ay  rehires. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.  

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im 
mune.     Frank'  B.   Anderson.   Sacramento.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 
Cholera  immune      Live  Oak.  California. 


Diiror-Jerscyn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.  Write  for  catalogue.  1Z19 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
POLAND-CHINA  sows,  gilts  and  boars  for    J^83      K'  Walker.  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 

Diego  Co. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  buUs  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  buU  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from"  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal.  R.  2. 


sale.  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  Model  Major, 
King  Joe.  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  Gerstdale 
Jones  lines.  Taking  orders  for  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader  weanlings.  Write  today.  Frank 
C.  Dollard.  Ripon.  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 
— LONEWILLOW  FARM  will  ~consign~thrie 
bred  gilts  and  two  tried  sows  to  the  Merced 
Co.  Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n  sale,  Feb.  21, 
11)20.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater,  Cal. 

i.  FT~McSWAIN~  Breeder~of~ Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bred  and  open  gilts; 
also  sows  and  young  boars  and  fall  pigs. 
Lowest  prices.  S.  H.  Stith,  165  Vicksburg  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS^— 
Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 

Cal.   

\  BIG  TYPE  POLAN^-CHINAlP^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California. 


BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 


TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer.  Dos  PaJos,  Cal. 

DUROCS— MATURE  BOAR— Bred  by  Uni- 
versity  Farm.  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    M.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr.. 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show, 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City.  Calif.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain :  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  PetaTuma 

DUAL-PURPOSE-  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  balls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. Calif. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  6exes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton.  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Gilts  and  boars  Of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ns, Calif. 


10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.    Young  and  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BEGISTEBED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FABM — Lacge.  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California'. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale. 

Chester  Whites, 
ill  1,1.1k  EN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal. 


BEEF   (!  ATT  Lit. 


100  HEREFORD  HEIFERS — Practically  all 
full  blood,  but  not  registered  with  calf  to 
best  of  bulls.  Price,  $110.00.  if  taken  at 
once.    Chas.  A.  Trowbridge,  Bishop,  Cal. 

BANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHOBTHOBNS — 
Purebred  range  buUs,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt.   


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD^ 

( founded  by  Governor  Sparks ) .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California.   


HEREFORD'S — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th» 
herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  BANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Rwi S- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg. -Suisun,  California. 


REGISTERED  HEREFOBDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California. 


HEREFOBDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  3. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breed  er^oflegiste  red 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

BEGISTEBED  SHOBTHOBNS  —  Fair  Oaii 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Begis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak,  California. 


Carmthera  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


CARL    LINDHE1MER,    Woodland,    Cal. — 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 

D0R8ETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

FOR  SALE — Forty~Registered  Dorset  ewes, 
to  lamb  February  15.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Gres- 
ham,  Oregon. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed" 
ere  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 


KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ol 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FABMTMANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheeo 


HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi, 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


Cal.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 


HOBSBS  FOB  SALE — 40  head  of  3- and  4- 
year-old  Percheron  horses.  Price  from  $250 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 
miles  south  of  Madera.  Cal. 


LAST  CALL 

B I  111  KEN 

HERD  OF 

CHESTERS 


Two  tested  sows  bred  for  late 
April  farrow. 

10  young  service  boars.  Every 

one  a  real  herd  leader. 

One  March  boar;  weight  300. 

This  was  the  Grand  Champion 

boar  at  San  Francisco. 

Six  April  boars;  weight  from 

235  to  250. 

Three  May  boars;  weight  225. 
All  are  cholera  immune  and 
are  priced  at  practically  pork 

prices. 

Ten  fall  sow  pigs,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

If  you  want  real  bargains, 
take  advantage  of  this  offering. 
Never  again  will  you  be  able 
to  secure  this  type  and  blood 
lines  at  such  low  values. 
Free  registration  with  every 
animal. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

MILLS,  CAL. 


A  Real  Show  Boar  for 
Sale 

CHERRY  LADY'S  DEFENDER 

By  Johnson's  Defender. 

Farrowed  March  17,  1918. 
Also  offering  3  bred  sows,  3  open 
8-month  gilts.  2  spring  boars  and 
7  boar  pigs.    Write  for  our  prices 

ELLIS  &  KELLOGG 

Breeders  of 
BIG-TYPE   DUROC  JKBSEYS 
Napa,  California 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Matuii'  Stork  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
NWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Tearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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A  Duroc-Jersey  Attraction 


Duroc-Jersey  breeders'  eyes  will  be 
turned  and  footsteps  all  pointed  to- 
wards the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at 
Spadra.  January  28th,  as  the  great 
sale  of  this  wonderful  breeding  estab- 
lishment is  to  come  off  on  that  date. 
Many  inquiries  are  already  coming  in 
and  if  you  have  not  already  received 
a  catalogue  you  should  write  at  once 
for  one  to  Walter  T.  Gatton,  Spadra, 
for  it. 

The  boars  to  which  these  sows  and 
gilts  have  been  bred  are  the  greatest 
trio  of  the  breed  owned  by  any  one 
ranch  in  the  world:  Ace  of  Path- 
finders, the  grand  champion  son  of 
the  world-famous  sire,  Pathfinder. 
Mammoth  Sensation.  Jr.,  the  greatest 
living  son  of  Mammoth  Sensation,  the 
largest  2-year-old  boar  that  ever  lived. 
Great  Sensation  2d,  with  the  same 
breeding  as  the  World's  Grand  Cham- 
pion for  1919.  Such  boars  mated  with 
the  sows  and  gilts  in  the  offering 
ought  to  produce  pigs  unequalled  in 
the  Duroc  world  today. 

In  speaking  of  Hie  Ace  of  Path- 
finders, the  Duroc  Bulletin  says: 
"Ace  of  Pathfinders  Wins  Champion- 
ship — Word  conies  from  California 
that  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  shown  by  the 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch  of  Spadra,  clean- 
ed up  the  platter  at  the  big  Los  An- 
geles show,  winning  first  in  the  senior 
yearling  class  and  grand  champion- 
ship. This  boar  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  America.  Was  second  in  class  at 
the  National,  being  beaten  only  by 
the  world's  champion.  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch  also  won  get  of  sire  and  first 
aged  herd,  first  under  year  sow  and 
junior  champion  sow,  all  being  sired 
by  Pathfinder.  The  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch  is  today  maintaining  one  of 
the  best  purebred  herds  in  America. 
They  have  in  their  herd  three  great 
winning  boars — Ace  of  Pathfinders, 
California  Great  Wonder,  champion 
of  California,  1918,  and  Mammoth 
Sensation  Jr.,  first  prize  junior  year- 
ling at  California  1919.  They  have 
imported  several  carloads  of  as  good 
Durocs  as  could  be  bought  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska — Sensations  and  Path- 
finders. They  are  going  to  furnish 
Western  breeders  with  the  highest 
class  of  breeding  stock  right  at  their 
own  doors.  Western  Duroc  men 
should   keep   this  in  mind." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  quoted 
verbatim  from  the  exponent  of  Duroc 
wisdom  tells  the  truth  —  "furnish 
Western  breeders  with  the  highest 
class  of  breeding  ^tork  right  lit  their 
doors."  Thev  might  have  Pdded  also 
that  the  some  Western  breeders  ought 
to  be  wise  enough  to  patronize  any 


auction  sale  that  might  be  staged  by 
the  Diamond  Bar  and  procure  some 
of  these  hogs  at  their  own  price. 
Surely  a  great  opportunity  not  to  be 
overlooked  Stay  in  your  own  State 
and  avoid  the  disagreeable  features, 
of  an  Eastern  trip  in  the  winter,  the 
added  expense,  and  buy  as  good  hogs 
as  will  be  offered  at  any  price  any- 
where. 


PARADISE  ROAD  l'OLANIM'HIN \S. 


Located  some  7  miles  west  of 
Modesto  near  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Paradise  Road  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Poland-China  breeding  establish- 
ments of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
herd  is  owned  by  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, who  believe  in  the  big  type 
and  have  some  of  the  best  hogs  of 
this  kind  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty on  a  recent  trip  through  the 
Eastern  States  visited  many  of  the 
Poland-China  farms  and  brought  back 
among  others  two  boars  of  especially 
good  big  type  breeding.  These  boars 
bred  to  gilts  sired  by  King  Jones  Over 
and  Kansas  King  will  produce  big 
type  pigs  as  good  as  found  anywhere. 

This  firm  is  one  that  is  making  it 
possible  for  breeders  to  buy  the  true 
big  type  Poland  without  a  trip  East 
for  something  no  better  and  that  will 
have  to  recover  from  a  long  hard  trip 
before  they  will  be  fit  for  service  or 
breeding. 


(.  vmvooi)  GOING  OUT. 


And  Giant  Bob,  the  "rand  champion 
Poland-China  boar  at  the  State  Fair 
this  last  fall,  will  be  sold  at  auction 
in  Fresno  January  26th.  Chas.  Gate- 
wood  last  year  dispersed  a  great  herd 
of  Poland-Chinas,  selling  at  a  record 
price  the  grand  champion  boar,  King'-* 
Big  Bone  Leader,  reserving  but  four 
or  five.  Among  this  number  was  a 
promising  young  boar  that  kept  on 
growing,  and  this  fall  Mr.  Gatewood 
again  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
winning  grand  chamnionshii)  of  the 
Poland  breed  at  the  State  Fair.  .We 
will  "have  to  hand  it"  to  Mr.  Gate- 
wood  as  a  man  able  to  select  grand 
champions.  He  went  East  this  year 
and  brought  out  another  herd,  select- 
ed them  himself.  It  would  seem  as 
though  a  man  with  the  judgment  to 
select  grand  champion  boars  two 
years  in  succession  must  have  picked 
some  winners  in  the  herd  he  now 
offers  for  sale.  Poland-China  men, 
keep  the  date  of  his  sale.  January 
26th.  in  mind. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE 

GLENN  COUNTY  POLAND  CHINA 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

GI.KJOT  COUNTY   FAIR  GROUNDS 

ORLAND,  CAL.,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13 


BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 


Beinr  the  choice  selections  from  herds  that  hare  done  their  part  in  making 
Glenn  County  famous  the  world  over  as  the  breeding  place  of  animals  of  the 
most  approved  types. 

The  offering  includes  bred  sows  and  gilts,  service  boars  and  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  pigs  of  both  sexes  from  the  following  herds: 

R.  J.  Yates.  R.  M  Rankin.  Penfleld  Bros..  V.  H.  Warnock.  J.  A.  Miller.  J.  K 
Burnett,  M  H.  Summers.  Adam  Lachenmeyer,  Ferguson  &  HcKaig.  Charles 
Templeton.  W.  A.  Ort,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lothrop.  J.  E.  Fallings. 

For  catalog  apply 

ODD  L.  LEICHMAN  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager 


1111  Seventh  Street, 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


Top  Sale  of  the  Season 

BASSETTXRAWSHAW&ROSS 

BIG  TYPE 

Poland-China 

BRED  SOW  and  BOAR  SAtE 

60-HEAD-60 

The  sows  are  carefully  selected  from  among  the 
tops  and  include  some  of  the  best  prospectsi  we  have 
ever  sold  bred  to  Big  Timm,  King's  Gerstdale 
.Tones,  Some  Price,  King's  Timm,  Model  Felolw  Jr. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

AT  KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Saturdfly>  Jan.  1 7, 1 920 

COL.  OKI)  L,  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to  F.  D.  Ross. 
M.  &  A.  L.  BASSFTT,  J.  A.  CRAWSHAW,  F.D.ROSS 


The  Big  Day  of  the  Season- 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  27, 

in  the 


1920 


Beckman  &  Sons  Great  Poland-China  Sale  of 


40 

HEAD 


MAGNIFICENT  SOWS  and  GILTS 


40 
HEAD 


12  head  bred  sows — 10  head  bred  gilts 
12  bead  open  gilts — (>  bead  outstanding  young  boars 

Representing  some  of  the  greatest  blood  lines  East  or  West. 
A  SALE  YOU  CAST  AFFORD  TO  MISS 

Get  in  on  this  sale  for  the  season's 
ATTRACTIONS  AMI  OPPORTUNITIES 

Everything  double  treated 
COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN  &  SONS  LodI,  Cal. 

Attend  three  sales  in  one  trip— Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  January  27;  H.  I.  Marsh, 

January  88;  Lea  McCracken.  January  29,  1020. 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 

J.  F.  McSWAIIN 

Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs.  Merced,  Cal. 


MR.  FARMER 

Are  you  actually  farming?  Do  you  want  to  raise  Registered  Durocs? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  At  easy  prices  and  on  easy  terms  I  will 
supply  you  with  weaned  pigs  or  bred  gilts  of  the  very  best  breeding,  in- 
cluding Orion  Cherry  King,  Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model,  Crimson  Sen- 
sation, Royal  Mnncie,  Crimson  Wonder,  etc. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

GEO.  L.  HORINE,  Winton,  Cal. 


January  3,  1920 
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McCRACKEN  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
'  MONEY. 


How?  He  will  both  tell  and  show 
you  how  on  January  29th  at  Ripon,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  attend  his 
auction  sale  on  that  date  when  he  will 
dispose  of  50  head  of  the  best  sows 
and  gilts  ever  driven  through  a  sales 
ring  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oracken  is  not  an  old  man  but  he  has 
an  old  head  and  he  has  devoted  his 
time  for  the  past  five  years  to  select- 
ing a  purebred  herd  of  Poland-China 
swine.  He  has  the  big  type  all  right 
and  they  are  the  right  kind  of  the  big 
type  standing  squarely  on  legs  that 
are  not  too  long  with  straight  short 
pasterns,  big  bone,  with  bodies  long, 
deep  and  thick  enough  so  they  are 
symmetrical.  Withal  they  have  lots 
of  quality  and  cannot  help  but  be  good 
breeders  and  feeders. 

Mr.  McCracken  is  an  optimist  in  re- 
gard to  the  hog  business  and  says  that 
it  only  requires  a  few  big,  strong, 
easy-feeding  Poland-China  sows  to 
keep  a  breeder's  bank  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  He  has  the 
sows  and  they  have  been  bred  to  the 
right  kind  of  boars.  One  of  them, 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  was  the 
grand  champion  boar  of  the  Poland- 
China  breed  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1918,  and  he  is  every  inch  a 
champion  and  one  of  the  best  sires  in 
the  "West  today.  Giant  Bob  2nd  prom- 
ises to  be  just  as  good  in  every  way. 

If  a  man  wants  foundation  stock 
that  will  produce  such  market  hogs 
as  M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  showed  at  the 
California  International  this  last  No- 
vember, and  while  they  did  not  win 
grand  championship  on  carlots  the 
Poland-Chinas  shown  sold  for  a 
higher  price  to  the  packers  than  even 
the  champions — don't  you  think  we 
had  all  better  go  to  Les'  auction?  LES 
GO. 


WILL  YOU  WANT  THEM  J 


"You'll  say  you  will"  when  you  see 
them  at  the  Geo  V.  Beckman  &  Son's 
sale  at  Lodi  January  27th  next.  The 
whole  consignment  will  be  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  Poland-Chinas  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  which  is  one  of 
the  banner  counties  for  the  breed  in 
the  State.  All  of  them  will  be  good, 
but  they  have  one  or  two  that  will 
bring  big  money  if  conformation  and 
breeding  count  for  anything.  She  was 
sired  by  Big  Square  Jumbo  and  out 
of  Margaret  that  was  sired  by  Chief 
Defender's  Choice.  A  half-brother  to 
this  gilt  was  the  largest  "under  a 
year''  boar  in  the  world  and  sold  for 
a  long  price  even  in  this  day  of  long 
prices. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  getting 
some  Poland-Chinas  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  community 
will  find  something  that  will  appeal 
to  their  good  judgment  at  this  sale. 


Natural  Rock 

Salt 
Impure,  rough; 
lacerates  ani- 
mals' tongues. 


Carey-ized 
Block  Salt 

Pure,  white,  smooth. 

Composed  only  of 

high  grade.kilndried 

dairy  salt. 


TOCK_TONl€ 

"the  Perfected 
live  Stock  Conditioner 

50  Lb.  Blocks  -3  Lb.  Bricks 

It  is  a  long  step  forward  from  the  crude,  imperfect  natural  rock  salt  to  the  pure 
Carey-ized  Block  Salt,  the  Carey-ized  Sulphurized  Salt  and,  finally,  the  Carey-ized 
Stock  Tonic  Brick  and  Block.  It  took  time  in  the  laboratory  to  work  out  the  formulas; 
time  to  devise  and  produce  soecial  machinery  for  its  manufacture;  time  to  test  it 
in  practical  stock  feeding  and  prove  its  value,  before  offering  it  to  the  public. 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Block  and  Brick  is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  animal 
nature  and  needs,  and  of  the  value  of  the  eight  different  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed,  to  determine  what  proportion  of  each  should  be  used  to  insure  best  results. 

Stock  raisers  who  have  used  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Block  and  Brick  for  years 
unite  in  declaring  that  it  is 

The*  Greatest  Animal  Health  Promoter 
Ever  Offered  the  Stock  Raising  World 

the  most  convenient  to  feed,  the  most  economical,  the  surest  in  preventing  live 
stock  losses.  You  can  have  no  safer  guide  than  the  attested  experience  of  your 
fellow  stock  raisers.  Here's  the  testimony  of  a  few  out  of  many  hundreds  who 
are  leaders  in  the  business : 


Raymond  L.  Pike,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  Fairview  Farms,  Inc..  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  writes:  ** We  have  used  Carey-ized 
Stock  Tonic  [several  years  in  our  herd  of  pure 
bred  Jerseys  and  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it.  Would  not  be  without  it  nor  substitute 
anything  else  in  its  place.  It  nils  the  guarantee 
of  the  Carey  Salt  Co.  in  every  particular.** 


H.  C.  Lookabaugh.  P'op.  Pleasant  Valley 
Stock  Farms.  Watonga,  Okla.,  writes:  ''Pleasant 
Valley  Stock  Farms  recommend  use  of  Carey- 
ized  Tonic  to  live  stock  breeders.  We  believe  it 
one  of  the  necessities  on  every  live  stock  farm.  * 

Zeno  Doty,  Urban,  Wash.,  writes:  "Someof 
my  lambs  had  a  sort  of  dysentery  This  has  stoo- 
ped since  they  have  had  Carey-ized  StockTonic."* 


Carey-ized 
/Sulphurized 
Block  Salt 
Carries  right  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  to 
purify  and  vitalize 
the  blood. 


Carey-ized  Stock 
Tonic  Block 
and  Brick  • 
Guaranteed  vorm 
destroyer  and  gen- 
eral conditioner  for 
all  live  stock.  Com- 
posed of  eight  dif- 
ferent standard  in- 
gredients, including 
all  the  vegetable  and 
mineral    salts  ani- 
mals need,  viz:  Pow- 
dered gentian  root, 
sulphate  of 
iron, bicarbon- 
ate of  soda, 
sulphur,  car- 
bonized peat, 
uuaeaia,  charcoal  and  pure  dairy  salt. 


Distinct  Advantages  of  Carey-ized  Tonic 

It  does  away  with  dosing  and  drenching;  substitutes  infallible  animal 
instinct  for  human  fallibility  in  preventing  disease;  relieves  you  of  worry; 
keeps  animals  free  from  worms  and  in  a  more  thrifty  condition  on  less  feed. 

Sold  on  60  Days'  Trial  Under  Our 
Positive  Satisfaction  Guarantee 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  3-lb.  Bricks  or  50-lb. 
Blocks  are  sold  by  Grocers,  General  Stores, 
Druggists,  Feed  and  Hardware  Stores.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  (no 
money)  and  we  will  send  him  for  you  12  bricks 
(35  lbs.)  at  $2.90  f.o.b.  Hutchinson,  50-lb.  or 
Block  $3.25,  or  if  you  prefer  send  us  the 
amount  and  we  will  send  goods  direct  to  you 
freight  collect.  If  at  the  end  of  60  days'  trial  accord- 
ing to  directions  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we 
will  refund  all  your  money,  including  carrying 
charges.  Your  banker  will  tell  you  we  are  responsible. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  free 
book  "Making  Live  Stock  Pay." 

The  Carey  Salt  Co. 

Dept.  287  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


I  Cany  Silt  Co.,  Dept.  287  Hutchinson,  Km. 

I Please  shipCarey-ized  StockTonic 
a»  per  check  mark  below  under  your 
|  60-Day  Trial  OSer. 

ID  Care  of  My  Dealer. 
O  Direct  to  Me  (money  order 
f  enclosed). 
1        D  One  24-Brick  Case. 
|        D  One  I2-Brick  Case. 
,        D  One  50-lb.  Block. 
|        D  Send  Free  Book  "Making 
■  LiveStock  Pay.' 


Mv  Dealer's  Name 

PO  

....State  

9 

P.O  

You  won't  make  any  mistake  in  nod- 
I  ding  your  head  at  the  Beckman  sale. 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage 
feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

y\'e  supply  It  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  M.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


GLEN    OAKS  RANCH 

AT  WARFIELD,  NEAR  GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  Duroc-Jereeys. 
Our  boar  Crimson  Monarch  4th,  with  a  long-  line  of  champion  ancestors.  Our  next  boar 
Glen  Oaks  Ace,  a  son  of  Orion's  King  Gano.  One  of  our  sows,  granddaughter  of  Orion 
Cherry  King  Jr.  with  a  fine  litter  of  5  boars  and  3  sows  sired  by  a  grandson  of  same 
champion.  A  fine  lot  of  Grade  Sows  to  sell  to  clean  out  everything  but  registered  stock. 
K.  B.  SWAYNE,  800  Royal  Insurance  Bide,  San  Francisco 


sale  H  IB  HE  H 

This  boar  is  from  prize-winning  stock  and  a  great  herd  sire.    This  boar 
is  sure  to  please. 

C.  W.  PROBASCO 


Raymond, 


Madera  Co*  Cai 


CAN  YOU  BUY  BETTER  POUNDS? 

Will  offer  at  my  sale  on  January  24,  1920 
60  Head,  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  following  boars : 

Surprise  Prospect  Yankee 
Col.  Jack  Surprise  The  Californian 

Massive  Orange  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

McCune's  Buster  Kings  Co.  Buster 

Wonder  Gerst  Young  Jumbo 

President  Buster  Defender 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Frazler's  Timm 

H.  D.  McCUNE,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 
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THE  DUROC  ASSOCIATION 
OFFERING. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  of  the 
United  States  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  time  when  the  breed  became 
recognized  as  such,  have  been  a  wide- 
awake progressive  bunch  and  the  con- 
tingent in  California  is  no  exception. 
They  believe  and  know  they  have  the 
best  hog  in  the  world  today  and  they 
want  other  swine  raisers  to  know  it 
too.  Therefore,  some  6  months  or 
more  ago  the  California  Duroc-Jersey 
Association  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
signment sale  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  some  time  during  the  early 
days  of  the  present  year.  It  was  to 
be  a  bred  sow  sale  consisting  of  fe- 
males selected  from  the  best  animals 
of  the  different  members'  herds. 

The  date  finally  decided  upon  was 
January  14,  1920,  and  on  that  day  40 
bred  sows  will  be  disposed  of  to  the 
lushest  bidder.  The  sale  is  to  be  in  a 
sense  a  breed  promotion  sale,  and  all 
those  who  wish  to  get  started  right  in 
the  purebred  swine-breeding  business 
with  the  right  breed,  be  sure  and  at- 
tend this  sale.    Do  not  be  deterred 


from  attending  by  the  talk  about 
prices  going  down,  as  first-class  pure- 
bred, meat-producing  animals  of  any 
kind  kept  in  good  condition  will  al- 
ways bring  remunerative  prices.  To 
those  who  are  "on  the  fence"  as  to 
whether  to  get  into  the  registered 
swine  or  not,  it  might  be  well  to  tell 
them  that  of  the  75,000,000  hogs  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  in  the  forepart 
of  the  year  just  passed  that  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  were  registered 
or  1  out  of  every  200.  Not  much  dan- 
ger of  flooding  the  market  with  the 
class  of  hogs  that  will  be  offered  at 
the  Duroc  Association  sale.  They 
will  he  jrlad  to  see  you  whether  you 
buy  or  not.   

DANDY  DUROCS  AT  DIXON. 

Some  four  miles  west  of  Dixon  we 
find  a  Duroc-Jersey  farm  where  the 
American  Red  Hog  reigns  supreme. 
Here  you  will  find  Harvey  M.  Berg- 
lund  importing,  breeding  and  raising 
the  fashionable  big  type  that  are  so 
good  that  they  are  bringing  big  money 
no  matter  what  price  other  hogs  may 
bring. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "the 


eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  cattle," 
and  using  the  term  cattle  in  its 
broadest  sense  we  find  that  it  is  true 
at  this  ranch  for  Mr.  Berglund  has 

constant  supervision  of  all  that  is  go- 
ing on,  and  such  attention  always 
brings  results. 

He  is  going  to  have  a  sale  at  Dixon, 
January  15,  at  which  he  will  offer  ani- 
mals of  a  size  and  quality  fit  to  go 
into  any  Duroc  herd  as  improvement 
stock.  Gilts  bred  and  open  bred  sows 
and  just  a  few  true  herd  headers  that 
will  improve  the  conformation  and 
feeding  quality  of  almost  any  herd. 
You  Duroc  men  that  are  on  the  look- 
out for  something  better  than  the  or- 
dinary attend  Harvey's  sale. 

WINSOR  RANCH  WINNERS  WILL 
BE  SOLD. 

Down  on  the 'yon  side  of  San  Diego 
some  dozen  miles  or  so  in  the  beauti- 
ful Otay  Valley  is  situated  the  little 
village  of  Bonita.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a  post  office  and  store  and  a  big 
fruit  packing  house  and  the  most 
equable  climate  of  the  right  temper- 
ature and  amount  of  sunshine  found 


anywhere.  Right  next  to  this  village 
is  located  Winsor  Ranch,  noted  for 
its  wonderfully  good  Duroc-Jersey 
swine.  In  using  this  term  good  we 
mean  good  in  every  way,  breeding, 
conformation,  size  and  quality.  When 
all  these  things  are  good  about  a  hog 
then  it  becomes  a  super-excellent 
animal  and  these  are  the  kind  of 
hogs  the  Winsor  Ranch  is  going  to 
offer  for  sale  at  Los  Angeles,  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  29th. 

The  breeding  of  these  sows  and 
gilts  is  as  good  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  Some  of  them  will  be  bred 
to  Winsor's  Giant  Orion,  a  son  of  the 
giant  world's  grand  champion,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Jr.  Winsor's  Giant 
Orion  measures  82  inches  from  the 
root  of  his  tail  to  between  his  eyes, 
stands  40  inches  high  and  weighs  965 
pounds.  He  is  4  years  old  and  hasn't 
a  sign  of  a  wrinkle.  The  rest  t>f  the 
females  will  be  bred  to  Great  Sensa- 
tion 3rd.  This  boar  is  sired  by  Great 
Sensation  and  out  of  Uneeda  Lady, 
the  $5,000  brood  and  show  sow. 

More  about  this  great  sale  will  be 
found  in  our  columns  from  time  to 
time. 


BERGLUND'S  DUROC  SALE 


— at- 


DIXON,  JANUARY  15th,  AT  1  P.  M.  SHARP 


25  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


These  females  will  be  in  service  to  CALIFORNIA  KING  or  Chief  Defender.  The  first 
named  boar  has  a  show  record  already  well  known  in  California.  He  is  transmitting 
his  excellent  quality,  strong  feet  and  heavy  bone.  CHIEF  DEFENDER,  by  Johnson's 
Defender,  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champ  jon  1917,  and  out  of  Cherry  Chief  Lady, 
grand  champion  sow  1917.   He  has  heavq  bone  and  is  a  very  smooth  high  backed  fellow. 

These  gilts  are  real  herd  toppers  and  in  line  for  the  show  circuit  next  year  as  well  as 
excellent  brood  sows.   They  can  be  bred  to  my  herd  boars  if  desired. 

These  boars  will  look  good  in  any  herd  and  will  make  massive  boars  if  grown  out 
properly." 


7  Extremely  Top  Gilts 
3  Choice  Spring  Boars 

The  Duroc-Jersey  Association  Sale  occurs  on  the  day  preceding  this  sale. 
ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  "rit<  '«  <  «t*i«>me  HARVEY  M.  BERGLUND,  Dixon 


California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association 

First  Consignment  Sale 

40  Best  Sows  and  Silts  from  the  Best  Herds  40 

This  sale  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  farmers  and  breeders  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  Duroc-Jersey  females  from  the  leading  herds*  of  the  State  and 
that  have  been  bred  to  the  best  boars  of  these  herds. 


WE   WANT  YOU 

DUROCS  are  noted  for  prolificacy. 
DUROCS  tome  to  maturity  quickly. 
DUROCS  give  biggest  returns  for  feed  eaten. 


TO   KNOW  THAT 

DUROCS  breed  great  size  and  exact  type. 
DUROCS  therefore  are  the  most  profitable. 
DUROCS  outnumber  any  other  breed. 


The  consignments  will  be  animals  that  are  demonstrations  of  the  above  char- 
acteristics and  will  continue  to  produce  profitably  for  the  purchasers. 

SALE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS 

JANUARY  14th,  AT  1  P.  M.  SHARP 


BERGLUND  DUROC  SALE  AT  DIXON  THE  DAY  AFTER 
Watch  Our  Columns  Next  Week  for  Final  Announcement 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Auctioneer 


Write  for  Catalogue  to 


HARVEY  L.  BERGLUND, 
Chairman  State  Committee,  Dixon,  Calif. 


January  3,  1920 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  RYE. 


To  the  Editor:  What  feed  value  has 
rye  for  chickens,  both  green  and  the 
grain,  compared  to  coin  and  wheat. — 
E.  L.  W.,  Philo. 

As  a  rule,  when  fed  to  fowls  as  a 
large  part  of  their  ration,  rye  grain 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  other  grains 
used  for  poultry  feed  in  California. 
It  is  superior  or  inferior  to  other 
grains,  including  corn  and  wheat, 
according  to  varying  conditions.  Un- 
der any  condition  it  is  as  valuable  as 
almost  any  other  grain  when  supplied 
in  quantity  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent 
of  the  entire  ration.  If  the  fowls  have 
been  fed  only  one  variety  of  other 
grain  for  a  long  period  of  time  the 
addition  of  rye  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  ten  per  cent  would  very 
likely  produce  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  egsr  production  of  hens  and 
quickening  growth  in  young  stock. 
As  an  illustration:  About  thirty 
years  ago  practically  all  of  the 
poultry-keeping  farmers  of  Germany 
fed  buckwheat  as  an  exclusive  grain 
feed  for  fowls  with  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory results  particularly  as  to 
egg  production  in  winter.  An  investi- 
gator recommended  a  mixture  half 
each  of  rye  and  buckwheat  as  •  the 
grain  ration  to  be  fed,  with  beets,  kale, 
and  green  rye,  which  were  the  staple 
winter  green  feeds  that  were  fed  by 
the  farmers  to  whom  the  recommenda- 
tion was  offered.  Numerous  reports 
from  feeders  proved  that  the  addition 
of  rye  ;;iain  to  the  feed  greatly  in- 
creased  the  yield  of  eggs  from  nearly 
every  flock  affected  by  the  change. 
As  a  green  feed  for  fowls  growing 
rye  is  excellent.  In  very  cold  climates 
green  rye  is  the  staple  crop  for  cut- 
ting and  storing  in  sheds  and  barns 
to  be  fed  to  ducks  in  winter,  and 
many  poultry  keepers  use  this  stored 
rye  as  a  winter  green  feed  for  chick- 
ens. 


ACORNS   AS   POULTRY  FEED. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  anything 
about  acorns  that  will  keep  hens  from 
laying?  We  feed  acorns  in  the  even- 
ing. Don't  get  any  eggs.  Wondered 
if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. — 
C.  C,  Linne. 

Feeding  acorns  to  hens  and  pullets 
reduces  the  egg  yield,  or  causes  the 
fowls  to  stop  laying  entirely,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  acorns  fed  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  other 
feed  the  hens  have  to  eat.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  hens  may  be  taught  to  like 
them,  but  according  to  our  observa- 
tions they  do  not  relish  acorns  and 
avoid  eating  them  unless  forced  to  do 
so  to  relieve  keen  hunger.  Perhaps 
if  these  hens  were  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  greens  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  other  feed  stuff  properly 
assorted  to  provide  a  balanced  ration 
for  egg  production  they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  eat  the  acorns  and  would  be 
laying  a  moderate  or  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs.  Much  would  depend 
on  the  age,  condition  of  molt,  etc. 
Spring-hatched  old  hens  that  have  pro- 
duced a  good  number  of  eggs  earlier 
in  the  year  cannot  be  expected  to  lay 
many  eggs  during  October,  November, 
and  December  no  matter  how  they 
may  be  fed.  However,  old  hens  that 
were  hatched  during  fall  months  usu- 
ally molt  earlier  or  later  than  those 
that  were  hatched  in  the  spring 
months  and  consequently  are  in  a 
more  favorable  condition  to  lay  in 
the  fall  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high 
in  price. 


good  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  at  a 
show  like  this  than  could  hope  to  be 
accomplished  in  years  of  efforts  in 
other  ways,  the  management  will 
spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to 
make  this  show  the  biggest  lxjost  to 
the  industry  of  anything  that  has 
been  done  heretofore  in  the  United 
States.  Address  all  communications 
to  V.  C.  Howe,  Show  Sec.  &  Supt.,  R. 
F.  D.  207,  San  Leandro,  California. 


HANDLING  AND  PACKING  EGGS. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the 
International  Egg  and  Poultry  In- 
structors and  Investigators  held  in 
London  the  first  subject  under  dis- 
cusion  was  the  new  railway  rule  that 
each  egg  should  be  separately  packed 
in  its  own  compartment  before  the 
railways  will  accept  the  case  for 
shipment  at  company's  risk.  "This 
means  that  at  the  present  time  no 
eggs  will  be  accepted  at  company's 
risk.  Neither  the  American,  Canadian. 
Danish  nor  Irish  eggs  are  so  packed 
as  to  bring  them  under  the  conditions 
of  this  rule.  Danish  eggs  are  placed 
in  wood  wool;  Irish  in  'Straw,  and 
American  and  Canadian  in  cardboard 
containers.  The  American  container 
would  be  acceptable  if  each  egg  were 
wrapped  in  paper  before  being  placed 
in  its  section  in  the  container.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  protesting 
against  this  rule  as  impracticable  and 
as  imposing  an  unnecessary  hardship 
on  the  shipper." 


THE  RABBIT  AM)  CAVY  SHOW. 

The  San  Francisco  National  Cham- 
pionship Rabbit  and  Cavy  Show  to  be 
held  at  Civic  Auditorium,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  Jan.  29-30-31-Feb.  1,  1!)20, 
by  C.  R.  B.  A.,  N.  A.  C.  R.  B.,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  among  rabbit  and 
cavy  breeders.  The  management  of 
this  show  is  determined  to  make^it 
the  banner  show  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  sales,  entries  and  attendance,  a 
big  factor  for  education,  not  only  to 
the  fanciers  themselves  but  to  the 
public  generally.    Believing  that  more 


WHEN  H  K  AW  ItH  EE  OS  LAY. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

One  of  the  main  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  heavy  breeds  of  fowls  over  Leg- 
horns is  that  they  are  winter  layers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  they  are,  too.  (Their 
blocky  build,  fleshy  frame  and  fluffier 
coat  of  feathers  seems  to  keep  them 
warmer  than  the  slenderly  built  Leg- 
horns and  the  feed  goes  to  make  eggs 
in  cold  weather,  instead  of  to  keep  up 
body  heat.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
Tulare  county  climate  that  the  heavy 
breeds  begin  to  slack  up  laying  about 
July  and  the  combination  of  hot  wea- 
ther and  moulting  make  the  follow- 
ing three  months  rather  poor  for  egg 
production. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  well 
handled  flocks  will  pick  up  rapidly, 
and  from  then  on.  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  summer  egg  production 
will  be  good  if  the  breeding  care  is 
there.  Thus  the  heavv  breeds  are 
doing  approximately  half  of  their  best 
laying  in  the  months  when  eggs  are 
the  best  price,  and  the  usual  time  for 
marketing  the  old  fowls  is  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall. 

Pullets  hatched  in  early  spring  will 
naturally  be  laying  if  they  are  han- 
dled right  during  a  good  part  of  the 
time  when  the  older  hens  are  taking 
life  easy.   


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  us 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chiek  business.  Hatching 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald, 
Souuel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 

BAB V  CHICKS  ~ —  From~my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  Order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chicks  from  good  Hogan- 
ized  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  stock,  from  D.  W. 
Young  and  Tom  Barron  strains;  $16  per  100, 
25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Heavy 
breeds,  20c  each.  Custom  hatching;  capacity 
15.000  eggs;  set  eggs  every  Wednesday:  de- 
liver chicks  every  Thursday.  H.  K.  Biddle, 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Aromas,  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine,  February 
hatch,  $5.00;  Barred  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch.  $4.00.  Hatching 
eggs.  after  December  20th — Andalusians, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  16  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Cal. 

try  i  s  for  AN  EARLY  order  of  White 
or  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Barred 
Rocks,  or  R.  I.  Reds  in  January.  Baby  chicks 
hatched  in  January  and  February  are  money- 
makers if  brooded  properly.  We  can  take  care 
of  "hurry"  orders  in  above  breeds  if  you  are 
prompt.  First-class  breeding  stock  used. 
Chicks  are  priced  rierht  and  hatched  right.  The 
Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17,  Campbell,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn.  Prop.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif.   

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  .dox  597.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd,  4th  cockerel;  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd,  4th 
pullet. 

TURKEY  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE! — My 

new  Eastern  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  have 
proved  to  be  grand  breeders.  I  raise  quality, 
not  quantity.  Every  bird  guaranteed;  return 
C.  O.  D.  if  not  as  I  represent,  so  you  run  no 
risk.    R.  M.  Dodge.  R.  D.  2,  BakerBfleld,  Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  floganized  White  Leg~- 
horns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.   San  Jose,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX — Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  March  $15.00  per 
100;  April  and  May,  $13.50  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book^ 
ing  orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  1. 
Reds  and  Barred  Hocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell.  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn, Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.  Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 
— MODEITPOULTRY  FARM — White"  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

THE~TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way  in~  telling 
your  layers.  Our  stock  is  all  trapnested. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.  Columbian  Poultry  Ranch,  Sun- 
nyvale. Calif. 

i  t  REBRED- BUFF~ORPINGTON~Cwkerels; 
$.">.O0.  $7.50.  $10.00.  Purebred  Bronze  tur- 
keys— Toms.  $12.00;  hens.  $7.00.  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Trcwhitt.  Rt.  B.  Box  47.  Hanford,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  chicks  from  selected  bredfto 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

"KASTMA N 'S  7 BREDTtO^LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.  January  chirks.  Fairmcad  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 

BRONZE- TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Pianada. 
Cal. 


FINEST  HATCHERY   IN   THE  WORLD — 

Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Beds : 
Settings — 100's,  1000's;  hatched  right  hi 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layere.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 


CHICKENS,     DUCKS,     GEESE  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

FOR  SALE — Large  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 
from  good  laying  hens.  Also  baby  chicks.  M. 
H.  Taylor,  Box  219,  Ceres.  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS — Order  now  for  1920  and: 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

_  BABY  CHIX — We  specialize  in  R.  I.  RedfT. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
CampbeU,  Cal. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  Irom  our  weU-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

WHITE  LEGHORN^BREEDING  STOCK— A 
choice  lot  of  heavy-laying  females,  shipped 
upon  approval.  Drop  a  postcard  for  full  par- 
ticulars, including  price,  guarantee  and  rec- 
ords.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  utility's- C7 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  se- 
lection and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  15th  and  Margaret  Sts., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX— Hatched  from _our  own~stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.  H.  A.  George,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  B.  D.  2, 
No.  29. 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-61d  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fine] 
well-developed  cockerels;  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos. 

BABY  CHICKS_from  selected  S7  C.~  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 
~ BUFF  ORPINGTONSTbUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 
—  BABY'CHICKS— ( Thoroughbred '  White"Leg: 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Sehell- 
ville  Hatchery,  Schellville,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Cockerels,  $4.00  each. 
E.  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal._ 

ANCONAS— Dark  breeding  cockerels  at 
$4.00  and  $5.00.  A.  S.  Wilkinson,  Winton. 
Calif. 


BOURBON   RED  TURKEYS- 

Smith,  Hardwick,  Cal. 


-Mrs.  Geo.  F. 


FULL  BLOOD  pedigreed  stock  Belgian  hare 
bocks,  breeding  age — $3.50.  Nearly  grown 
for  $2.00.    Brown  Bulb  Ranch,  Capitola. 


Try COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

«  j&  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 


SHELL  TO  MARKET" 

rTS/.UIILMWTSwW 


"Better  Man  t/teJbest'I 
/ncuJbator  cellar 

2  So  writes  John  Forney,  Kingsburg,  •  user  of  Charters  Incubator. 

"Even  during  the  last  three  days — when  the  temperature  is  in 
clanger  of  running  up  —  the  Charters  Regulator  keeps  the  heat 
exactly  ri^ht— no  matter  what  the  weather  outside."  Says  Mr. 
Forney:  '  Its  action  is  almost  human.  I  wish  again  to  thank 
you  for  your 

CHARTERS  REGULATOR" 

(Readily  attached  to  your  Incubator.   Part  of  the  equipment  of  Charters  Incubator.) 


How  they  work: 

It's  the  thermostats  that  do  the 
the  trick  —  actually  anticipating  any 
outside  change  of  temperature— thus 
automatically  adjusting  the  size  of 
the  lamp  flame  to  meet  the  new  con- 
dition, and  keep  the  egg  chamber  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 
The  outside  atmosphere  may  vary  70 
degrees,  yet  the  egg  chamber  will 
change  less  than  half  a  degree.  The 
mechanism  is  entirely  unlike  the  un- 
successful "sleeve" type  of  regulator. 
The  big  tank  holds  a  supply  capable 
of  running  the  lamp  2  to  3  weeks. 
This  means  only  one  refill  and  trim- 
ming a  week 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue— or  better  still— place  your  order  now  for 
your  Charters  Incubators,  or  Regulator,  so  we  can  deliver  in  time  for  the 
Fall  hatch.  The  Regulator  is  $10.  The  Incubator  (with  Regulator  attached) 
is  $65.00.  They  have  saved  money  for  others.  If  they  do  not  serve  you 
as  well — your  money  back. 

See  The  Charter*  at  principal  fair*  and  poultry  show*  thi*  year. 

CHARTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

336   Soq-oJ  Avenue,  Santa  Crux.  California 


No  more  fear  that  the  flame  will 
run  too  low  or  too  high,  if  neglected, 
and  so  endanger  the  hatch.  No  more 
getting  up  in  the  night  to  see  if  the 
lamps  are  all  right.  No  more  filling 
and  trimming  the  lamp  every  day. 

George  Ellison  of  the  Mission  Hatchery, 
Campbell,  installed  Charters  Regulators  on 

every  one  of  his  machines  (over  a  hundred) 
—and  writes  us  that  he  finds  they  save  him 
much  time,  and  fuel  and  that  "change  had 
been  well  repaid." 

Enoch  Crews  of  Seabright  Hatcheries, 
says:  "i  would  never  run  of}  another  hatch 
without  your  Regulators  and  Incubators 
complete."  And  backs  up  his  endorsement 
with  an  order  for  50  new  machines,  to  add 
to  the  ones  now  in  use. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


A  HOMK  THOUGHT, 


Home  is  where  the  heart  is: 
How  oft  thai  story's  told! 

But  if  the  hearthstone  hold  no  fire. 

Shelters  wife,  nor  child,  nor  sire, 

No  mother,  and  no  Love's  desire, 
How  little  life  would  hold! 

Home  is  not  a  place  alone; 

It  must  hold  our  very  own. 


ELIZABETH'S  SURPRISE  PRESENT. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
girl,  and  that  is  not  all — not  by  any 
means!  There  were  other  things  be- 
sides the  little  girl.  There  were  the 
little  girl's  birthday,  a  mother  who 
had  a  lot  of  fun  in  her,  a  father  with 
a  busy  brain  that  invented  things 
worth  being  invented,  a  large  play- 
room, a  lot  of  tools  in  the  father's 
workshop  in  the  garage,  a  lot  of  boxes 
with  which  the  father  could  make 
things,  a  large  work-basket  in  the 
mother's  morning-room,  and  all  sorts 
of  silks,  and  cloth,  and  ribbons  to  do 
things  with;  and  one  thing  more — 
the  daily  newspaper,  brought  to  the 
house  each  morning. 

That  is  a  long  list.  Perhaps  the  last 
thing  named  in  the  list  will  make  you 
■wonder  what  that  had  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  articles.  This  is  the  way 
of  it:  — 

You  see,  in  the  papers  much  is  told 
about  the  war.  Every  one  wants  to 
hear  about  it.  It  was  because  the  fa- 
ther and  the  mother  and  the  little 
girl  were  so  interested  to  see  what 
the  paper  said  ■each  day  about  the 
war  that  we  tell  this  story.  The 
•  mother  was  busy  at  work  knitting  for 
the  soldiers,  one  evening,  when  the 
father  read  aloud  an  article  about  the 
work  the  Red  Cross  helpers  had  been 
doing.  A  bright  idea  came  into  the 
mother's  head  like  a  flash.  It  came 
with  such  strength  that  she  said, 
"Oh!"  without  meaning  to  say  so  at 
all,  and  this  made  the  little  girl  look 
up  and  ask  what  it  was  she  started  to 
say,  and  it  made"  the  father  put  down 
his  paper  and  say, — 

"What  were  you  about  to  say,  my 
dear''" 

"I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt,"  said 
the  mother,  "but  it  was  something 
of  which  the  article  made  me  think. 
C!o  on  reading,  my  dear." 

The  father  went  on  reading.  When 
she  got  him  alone  she  explained,  you 
may  be  sure,  for  it  was  a  thought 
worth  making  him  listen. 


The  poor  flavor  of  com- 
mon tea  is  made  infinitely 
worse  by  the  puckery 
taste  of  tannin — tannin, 
you  know,  is  what  they 
tan  leather  with. 

Good  tea  costs  more 
per  pound  but  less  per 
cup.  So  what's  the  use? 
■  Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea  of 
this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India.  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
pa  rch  m  yn  - 1  in  ed  moist  ure-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


"You  know,  James,  in  three  weeks 
Elizabeth's  birthday  comes.  While 
you,  were  reading  thai  article  about 
the  Rfd  Cross  work,  such  a  fine  idea 
for  a  p'-esent  came  into  my  head." 

"Eut  when  we  both  asked  you  what 
you  were  staitiD?.  to  say,  you  an- 
swered <hat  it  was  merely  something 
about  the  Rod  C  ross.  Now  you  say 
it  was  about  a  birthday  present.  Ha, 
ha,  now  I  have  caught  you!" 

"Oh,  no,  you  haven't,"  said  the 
mother.  "This  thing  really  was 
about  Red  Cross  work  and  the  pres- 
ent as  you  shall  see.  Listen  to  my 
scheme." 

The  father  was  good  at  listening. 
He  followed  without  saying  a  word 
till  the  mother  had  finished.  Then 
he  did  say  something,  and  the  some- 
thing was  the  very  thing  the  mother 
wanted  him  to  say. 

"Why.  what  a  genius  you  are!  I'll 
make  one  if  you  think  I  can!" 

Of  course  he  could  make  it,  or  the 
mother  would  not  have  told  him  he 
could.  That  something  was  a  Red 
Cross  Hospital!  You  see  now  she  did 
tell  the  truth  when  she  said  her  sen- 
tence she  had  started  with  an  "Oh!" 
that  evening  really  was  about  Red 
Cross  work  and  it  was  about  a 
birthday  present  too.  The  thing  she 
wanted  the  father  to  do  was  to  make 
the  Hospital — not  a  real  grown-up 
one.  but  a  doll-sized  one  for  the  little 
girl. 

For  many  evenings  the  father  spent 
so  much  time  out  in  the  garage  that 
the  little  girl  missed  him  at  the  fire- 
side, and  often  wondered  why  father 
did  not  come  in  sooner  so  they  could 
have  a  longer  visit  before  bedtime. 
While  the  little  girl  was  at  school 
during  the  day.  the  mother  had  many 
duties  in  the  morning-room — the 
work-basket  held  things  which  were 
put  out  of  si"ht  in  a  hurry  when  the 
little  girl's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
house  after  school  hours. 

Then  came  the  birthday!  Such  a 
fine  day  it  happened  to  be.  There  was 
to  be  a  party  in  the  afternoon — a  stay- 
to-supper  one.  After  breakfast  was 
the  beginning  of  the  things  which 
were  to  happen  that  day.  First  of 
all,  there  was  the  reading  of  the 
birthday  cards  and  letters  the  post- 
man had  been  busy  bringing  since 
the  day  before,  and  the  opening  of 
small  parcels  which  had  arrived  in 
his  bag. 

Then  came  the  thing  which  the 
mother  and  the  father  had  been  so 
busy  and  so  secret  about  for  so  many 
days  and  evenings, — the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  itself!  It  stood  in  the  play- 
room. The  father  had  to  be  careful 
to  make  it  take  its  place  there  as 
quietly  as  possible  so  that  the  little 
girl  would  not  know  of  it.  There  it 
stood,  its  little  Red  Cross  flag  wav- 
ing in  the  "breeze  from  the  open  win- 
dow, when  they  opened  the  door 
after  breakfast. 

The  father  had  surely  made  a  suc- 
cess of  his  hours  with  the  boxes  and 
the  tools  in  the  garage  workshop, 
and  the  mother  had  made  a  success 
of  her  part  of  the  work  in  the  morn- 
ing-room in  her  hours  spent  with  her 
work-basket  and  with  the  cloth  and 
other  things  she  had  used.  The  Red 
Cross  Hospital  was  larger  than  the 
large  doll-house.  It  was  white,  with 
a  large  red  cross  painted  on  the  roof 
and  one  on  the  side.  The  little  flag 
could  be  raised  and  lowered  with  a 
cord  and  pulleys.  The  whole  Hos- 
pital could  be  turned  around  on  it3 
laree  base,  and  the  interior  could  be 
Been. 

At  one  side  was  an  outside  stair- 
way to  the  second  story,  and  on  the 
unper  landing  sat  a  nurse  spending  a 
few  moments'  rest-time  in  the  fresh 
air.  Inside,  as  Elizabeth  founjl  by 
turning  the  huge  thing  gently  on  its 
base,  was  the  reception-floor  below, 
with  a  de*k  upon  which  was  a  book 
labelled  "Hospital  Book."  Opening;  it. 
she  found  the  names  of  the  soldiers 
wounded  at  the  front  somewhere  in 
France"  maybe,  and  upstairs,  there 
they  were  in  hospital-cots  with 
nurses  in  uniform  bending  over  them, 
and  taking  their  temperatures  with 
tiny  make-believe  thermometers,  ban- 
daging   their   broken    bones,  giving 


'HE  has  a  good  time  at  her  own  party — 
does  the  hostess  who  serves  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  Whether  it's  an 
"afternoon  at  home"  —  an  informal 
evening  —  or  some  guests  who  "drop 
in"  unexpectedly — Ghirardelli's  offers 
the  happiest  solution  to  the  refreshment 
problem.  So  delicious,  so  economical, 
so  easily  made! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Yz  lb. ,  1  lb. ,  and  3  lb.  sealed  cam — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  18S2 


San  Francisco 


(Fl) 


GHIRARDELLIS 

Ground  Chocolate 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(oleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes  to 
wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.   Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  spill — no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over.  Guaranteed 
6  years— will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  ad- 
dress nearest  office  for 
Catalog  No.  £4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  So.  Los  Angeles  St 
I .os  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Are  you  aols  to  save  money  ? 
If  not,"  said  James  J.  Hill,  "drop 
out.  The  seed  of  success  if  not 
in  you."  Prove  yourself  a  win- 
ner. Open  an  account  today 
with 

DEPARTMENT  8 

Anglo-Caufornu^bank 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


In 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Mofntt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,     Portland,  Ore. 


Get  top  prices 
on  your  furs! 

We  arc  the  largest  manu- 
facturing furriers  in  the  West 
and  can  therefore  give  you 
highest  prices  on  your  raw 
furs.  Not  a  cent  is  deducted 
from  the  price  we  quote  for 
grading  or  commissions  — 
you  get  it  all. 

The  very  day  we  receive 
your  furs  ourcheck  is  placed 
in  the  mail  for  you. 

And  here's  the  test:  Ifour 
check  isn't  large  enough, 
send  it  back  and  we'll  return 
your  furs.  Isn't  this  fair? 
We  pay  all  Parcel  Post 
and  Express  charges 

Our  half  century  of  fair  and 
square  dealing  with  trappers  u 
your  guarantee  of  honest,  satisfy- 
ing  treatment. 

Pack  up  your  fun  and  ship  to 
us  today.  Write  for  our  price-list 
— ri  b'ht  now! 

H  LIEBES  £3"  CO. 

J  77  Port  St. ,  San  Francisco 

Ship  your  furs  to  the 
nearest  market-ond 
geiyvurujon^ 
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».hem  medicines,  and  caring  for  them 
;as  well  as  doll-nurses  can  care  for 
•doll-soldiers.  'Tiny  khaki  uniforms 
were  hung  carefully  on  tiny  pegs, 
•and  there  was  even  an  elevator  which 
Elizabeth  could  wind  up  with  a 
handle  and  make  ascend  with  a  sol- 
dier too  badly  hurt  to  be  carried  eas- 
ily up  the  stairs. 

Doctor  dolls  were  busy  as  could  be, 
and  there  were  even  invalid  chairs 
with  convalescent  patients  sitting  in 
them  on  the  balcony  which  went  the 
length  of  one  of  the  sides.  Every- 
thing which  any  one  could  think  of 
for  a  real  Red  Cross  Hospital  was 
there.  Nothing  could  be  more  hos- 
pital-like than  flhe  well-rolled  tiny 
bandages,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
things  needed.  A  head-nurse  having 
a  few  spare  minutes  was  even  knit- 
ting with  tiny  steel  needles  a  tiny  sock 
which  the  mother  had  made  to  look 
as  like  a  real  sock  as  she  could  with 
such  small  needles, 

illizah&th  "was  more  surprised  than 
she  had  been  on  any  other  birthday. 
She  could  hardly  wait  till  afternoon 
came,  she  was  so  anxious  to  show  the 
Hospital  to  the  little  girls. 

More  surprises  came  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  mother  dressed  each 
little  girl  in  a  crepe-paper  uniform  of 
the  Red  Cross  workers;  and  still 
later  at  supper-time  came  another 
surprise  when  the  cakes  were  found 
to  be  iced  with  white  and  with  a  red 
•cross  in  the  center.  On  the  white 
•chocolate  cups,  red  crosses  of  paper 
had  been  pasted. 

The  little  girls  could  not  stop  talk- 
ing about  the  best  present  they 
thought  they  ever  had  seen  any  one 
ever  have.  They  said  they  were  going 
to  ask  their  mothers  to  start  to  'say 
"Oh!"  some  evening  when  their  fa- 
thers were  reading  the  paper  aloud, 
and  then  see  if  anything  like  Eliz- 
abeth's present  would  happen;  and 
I  think  if  they  talked  about  the  pres- 
ent as  much  at  home  as  they  did 
while    at    Elizabeth's,    the  mothers 


made  up  their  minds  that  they  would 
say  that  word,  "Oh!"  the  very  first 
evening  the  fathers  read  aloud! — B. 
E.  Wade. 


A  PLACE  FOR  RUBBERS. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  For  many 
years  I  struggled  in  vain  to  keep 
muddy  rubbers  and  overshoes  from 
cluttering  up  the  porches.  Also  I 
spent  hours  hunting  the  elusive  odd 
one  of  a  pair  which  had  been  mis- 
placed bv  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. At  last,  I  solved  the  problem. 
My  husband  took  up  the  boards  from 
the  top  step  of  the  front  and  back 
porches.  He  cleated  and  hinged  them 
and  then  put  a  board  in  the  space 
thus  formed,  making  a  box,  which  I 
subdivided  into  five  compartments. 
Now  we  all  have  a  convenient  place 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  the  .rub- 
bers being  rained  on  while  standing 
idle.  Our  housg  is  small,  so  this 
plan  appealed  to  me  as"  I  did  not 
have  to  give  up  valuable  closet  space 
to  them. — Mrs.  T.  L.  P.,  Napa. 

WHY  DOES  JELLY  FERMENT? 

Editor  Home  Circle:  This  last 
summer  t  made  quantities  of  jelly — 
currant,  apple,  and  blackberry — 
sealed  and  stored  it  as  usual.  Now 
this  winter,  a  large  part  of  the  cur- 
rant and  apple  is  fermented — there 
is  no  mold  whatever, — just  the  fer- 
mented taste  to  the  jelly.  I  am  won- 
dering if  other  housekeepers  have  had 
this  difficulty  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
cause. — Mrs.  M.  W.  Watsonville. 

Let  us  hear  from  other  housekeep- 
ers on  this  subject. — Ed. 


FIG  PUDDING. 

One  pound  chopped  figs,  2  cups 
bread  crumbs,  2  whole  eggs,  well 
beaten,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup  beef 
suot,  1  cup  granulated  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  %-lb.  chopped 
nuts.  Mix  well  and  steam  from  2  to 
3  hours.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold  with 
whipped  cream  or  a  liquid  sauce. 


If  yon  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods  and  are  handed  something  not  of 
our  manufacture  you  are  not  getting 
what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  both  to  you  and  to  us. 


Kodak"  is  our  registered  and 
common  law  trademark*  and  cannot  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 


■"Trademark:  Any  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  characteristic  or 
arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a  legal  registration,  adopted 
and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  designate  the  goods 
he  manufactures  or  sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of 
competitors.  Standard  Dictionary. 


If  it  is?i  V  an  Eastman,  it  isn  V  a  Kodak, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BLAZIN6-AWAY-INC05T-OEFENCE!: 

CHANGES— PROGRESS. 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago,  the  water  wagon  waa  an  acceptable 
mode  of  conveyance  for  a  brief  period  immediately  following 
the  birth  of  a  new  year,  but  now  look  at  the  thing — it's  be- 
come popular. 

The  other  day  New  York  City  enacted  a  new  ordinance  to 
take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  oil  for  domestic 
and  commercial  uses — the  modern  fuel  of  the  future.  The  "fu- 
ture" we  have  already  caught  up  with,  for  we  were  educated 
far  in  advance  of  New  York  and  have  left  behind  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  was  not  really  accomplished  untU  the  advent  »r 
that  wonderful  little  Burner — The  Dreadnaught — "the  world's  most  scientific 
oil-gas  Burner — a  clean,  honest  burner  that  makes  real  gas.  not  wet  vapor- 
reasonable  in  price  and  easily  applied  to  any  stove  without  change. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  apply  modern  fuel  methods  to  your  home  stove. 
Circular  mailed  upon  request, 

BURNER  AND  VALVE— 
THE  BEST  COMBINATION  EVER  MADE 
NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN- 
PARCEL  POST— PREPAID  ANYWHERE— $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


*  ABSORBER.  ^ 

orcl 

n  Better 


Riding  in  a  Float-a-Ford-equipped  ear  is  like  gliding'  smoothly- 
over  the  gentle  ocean  swells  on  a  trim,  graceful  yacht!  You'll 
enjoy  the  same  even,  floating  sensation — no  jerks — no  bumps — 
no  jolts!  With  Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers  the  roughest  road 
"rides"  like  the  yacht  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  smooth, 
glassy  sea. 
Front 

td  Stiodt^i  double   springs  ab- 

sorb the  jolt  caused  by 
the  bump,  while  the 
single  spring  checks  the 
recoil.  The  three  work 
together  to  counteract 
giile-thrusts. 


$18 


so 

Per  Set 


Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers  are  made  of  tested  steel  valve 
springs.  They  are  attached  without  disturbing  frame  or  axle. 
They  permit  free  action  of  the  Ford  springs.  Try  a  set — if  they 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory — your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded. 

General  Service  Co. 

1500  South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Desirable  Territory  Open  to  Live  Dealers.  Ask  for  Proposition. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  Deo.  BO,  1910. 
BARLEY. 

All  the  grain  markets  were  dull  during-  the 
holiday  season.  Barley  shows  no  changes  in 
quotations  with  only  small  movements.  Fu- 
tures on  the  exchange  continue  to  show 
strength  at  practically  last  week's  quotations 
on  small  lots. 

Peed   $8.65®  $3.75 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

There  was  very  little  interest  in  oats  this 
week.  The  market  is  cleaned  up  ol  inferior 
red  feed  and  none  was  to  be  had  at  $3. 10. 
However,  there  was  little  movement,  with  few 
inquiries,  and  not  an  excessive  amount  of  of- 
ferings. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $3.10  fc' 3.40 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Com  showed  more  weakness  than  the  other 
grains  this  week.  Offerings  were  freer,  with 
very  little  demand.  Last  week's  quotations 
are  nominally  the  market  for  the  week. 

California   $3.40®  $3.50 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.40®  $3.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1357  tons  compared  with  the  same  amount 
last  week.  This  hay  was  divided  about 
equally  between  water  and  rail  shipments. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  for  Government  ac- 
count. At  the  present  time  the  Government 
is  moving  considerable  of  its  deferred  con- 
tracts, snipping  space  being  available  lor 
Hawaii  and  Manila.  Stock  cars  are  being 
furnished  at  various  points  by  the  railroads 
lor  loading  hay.  which  has  relieved  the  situa- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent,  the  weather 
having  been  favorable.  But  shippers  are  tak- 
ing chances  by  shipping  in  these  cars  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  as  there  is  always  danger 
of  a  heavy  rain.  Demand  from  the  country 
districts  continues  active,  but  export  trade 
except  on  Government  business,  is  quiet.  This 
also  applies  to  trade  in  the  city. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat .  $23.00  6i  -.'7. 00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat .  $22.00  H  24.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $23.00*1/28.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  $2 1.00  fa  24.00 

Barley  Hay   $21. 00  fa  24  .00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $23.00  6r28.00 

Stock   Hay   $18.00  fa  21 .00 

FEEDSTIFFS. 

There  is  no  change  in  the.  feedstuff  market 
quotations  this  week.  The  market  is  firm  on 
higher  hay  prices. 

Rolled  Barley   $72.00 ®  74.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00  ®  72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $42.00fc>46.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00®  81.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  local  market  is  somewhat  overstocked 
in  potatoes  and  onions  and.  although  the  mar- 
ket at  shipping  points  is  firm  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  higher,  the  supply  on  hand 
here  keeps  the  local  market  on  an  even  keel. 
With  a  strong  market  at  shipping  points 
higher  prices  may  be  looked  for  as  soon  as 
present  stocks  are  somewhat  reduced.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  slightly  higher.  The  rest  of  the 
vegetable  market  has  shown  some  activity 
during  the  week. 

String  Beans,  lb  12fc22'ic 

Peas,  lb  '.  15®20c. 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.00®  1.25 

Celery,  crate  .  .  .  .'  '. .  .$3.00  ®  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    Hothouse   $2,00  6(3.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2 .00  fa  2.50 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.00®  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  8®  10c 

Hubbard  Squash.  lb  2®2Hc 

Pumpkins,  sack   75c®  1.00 

Potatoes.  River  fancy,  cwt  $4.25  fc!  4.50 

do.    Choice,  cwt  $4.00(34.25 

do.    Salinas,  cwt  $4.50  06.00 

do.    Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $4  25® 4. 50 

do.    Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4.25604.50 

do.    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4 .25®  4.50 
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do.    Sweets,  new.  lb  4%®5c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $5,00  4*5.50 

do.    Yellow,  sack   $4.50®  5.00 

Garlic.  Ib  20®  22c 

BEANS. 

A  better  demand  for  beans  is  developing, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  demand  will 
contiriue  to  grow.  Higher  prices  are  looked 
for  for  practically  all  varieties  a*  the  season 
develops,  and  local  bean  men  are  inclined  to 
be  optimistic. 

Variety  Old  crop         New  crop 

Bayos   $8.00®8.50  $9.50@9.75 

Blackeyes   $5.75®6.00  $6.40fc6.60 

Cranberry   $6.O0®6.25    $7,25  6(7.75 

Pinks   $5.50®  5.75  f6.HOfctl.90 

Red  Mexican   $5.00®6.76  $7.75®8.00 

Tepary   $2.50  44  2.75   

Garbanzos   $9.50(810.00 

Large  Whites  $5.25®5.60  $6.25fc>6.40 

Small  Whites   $6.00®6.25     $6.40 (<i  6.50 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices  $13.25 fc  13.50 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $12.5(J®  12.75 

1(11  LTRY. 

The  poultry  market  has,  been  rather  quiet 
after  the  holidays.  There  were  some  reces- 
sions in  price  immediately  after  Christmas, 
but  in  most  cases  prices  returned  to  last 
week's  level.  Live  turkeys  were  in  over  sup- 
ply and  prii^es  were  below  the  level  of  last 
week.  Dressed  turkeys  were  also  lower  for  a 
few  days,  but  now  sell  at  about  Christmas 
prices,  except  that  the  extreme  high  prices 
paid  for  a  few  selected  birds  have  not  ap- 
peared this  week  ljeghorn  hens  were  in 
considerable  demand  and  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  extra  colored. 

Broilers.  1%  lbs.  und.-r  35  6x37c 

do.     2  to  3  lbs  31  ft  35c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33®  34c 

/lens,  extra,  per  lb  34  fc  35c 

do.    Leghorns   34  6i  3.1c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  i3  lbs. 

and  over)  32  ®  33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring.  Ib..  .  .50® 52c 

do.    live   38  6i45e 

Geese,  young,  per  Ib  30®  32c 

do.    old.  per  Ib....  28 ® 30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60®65c 

Ducks,  young   30® 32c 

do.    old,  per  lb  28c 

Belgian  haras,  live  lb  18®  20c 

do.    dressed   22®  25c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50®  3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  showed  a  decline,  not  only  from  the 
high  of  last  week,  but  also  from  the  aver- 
age. That  a  more  pronounced  break  did  not 
occur  was  probably  due  to  the  comparative 
lightness  of  receipts.  The  New  York  market 
showed  the  same  recession  in  prices  as  the 
local  market.  A  considerable  reduction  in 
prices  of  butter  is  expected  to  begin  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  from  then  on 
butter  should  show  a  steady  decline  on  in- 
creased production. 

Tbu.     Fri.    Sat.     Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
r.xlias    .  ...63!-j   ..       62  !••  62  >2   112  u.  63 

Firsts   61       ..       61      61      61  61 

EGOS. 

Eggs  were  somewhat  erratic  during  the 
past  week.  On  Monday  of  this  week  extras 
jumped  4c  on  light  receipts  and  a  good  de- 
mand from  dealers  who  were  short.  On  Tues- 
day the  price  sank  again  to  only  a  half  cent 
above  last  Saturday.  In  the  meantime,  extra 
pulleis  dropped  9  cents  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas and  have  since  receded  two  and  a  half 
cents  more.  Undersized  kept  pace  with  extra 
pullets,  although  they  maintained  their  re- 
covery of  a  cent  after  the  first  drop.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  action  of 
pullets  is  that  a  number  of  young  hens  are 
just  beginning  to  lay.  Added  to  this  the 
lower  price  of  extras  turned  the  trade  away 
from  the  smaller  sizes.     Shipments  continue 
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SPECIAL  CITRCS  MARKET  REPORT. 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  30.  1919. 
Now  that  the  last  of  the  1919  crop  of 
Valencias  has  been  shipped,  the  packing 
houses  are  working  on  the  season's  run  of 
navels.  Many  letters  of  congratulation  have 
been  sent  to  shippers  praising  the  quality  of 
the  early  navels.  Cash  quotations  are  on  a 
basis  of  $3.50  per  box.  with  upward  tendency. 
F.  O.  B.  California  quotations,  usual  terms. 
$4.25  per  box.  A  very  high  grade  of  oranges 
have  been  shipped  from  the  Lindsay  district. 


which  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  from  Tulare  county.  This  compares  with 
44  per  cent  for  last  season.  Porterville  dis- 
trict fruit  again  topped  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets. 

There  are  about  55.600  boxes  of  foreign 
lemons  ready  for  sale.  Foreign  lemons  that 
sold  in  New  York  at  an  average  of  $1.90  per 
box  are  reported  to  have  cost  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  box  laid  down  at  the  dock  in  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  oranges  shipped 
to  date  were  3,049  and  540  cars  of  lemons. 


FORECAST  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  1919-1920  ORANGE  CROP. 

The  1919-20  crop  of  orange  is  estimated  as  follows  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  San  Francisso,  Cal. 

Northern  California    182,000  boxes 

Central  California    2,100,000  boxes 

Los  Angeles  County    6,575,000  boxes 

Orange  County    2,625,000  boxes 

Riverside  County    1,564,000  boxes 

San  Bernardino  County    4,148,000  boxes 

San  Diego  County   128,000  boxes 

Ventura  County  : . . .  194,000  boxes 


17,516,000  boxes 

This  number  of  boxes  will  be  equivalent  to  37,900  cars  on  the  present 
basis  of  loading,  and  represents  the  estimate  as  of  December  1  for  the 
total  production  of  all  varieties  including  grapefruit,  which  will  probably 
amount  to  600  or  700  cars.  Shipments  for  the  market  year  closing  October 
31  and  a  close  estimate  on  the  carry-over  of  Valencias  indicate  the  pro- 
duction of  oranges  for  the  1918-19  crop  was  approximately  18,500,000 
boxes. 


east,  although  that  market  has  also  shown 
considerable  declines.  Extra  white  eggs  today 
sold  in  New  York  at  81  to  82.  which  is 
ample  differential  for  shipments.  In  the  un- 
certain condition  of  the  eastern  market  there 
is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble  to  make  ship- 
ments at  this  time.  A  year  ago  extras  sold 
at  68  \  and  pullets  at  64  %  with  commission 
deducted. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ....62       ..       60      61  >,i  66 '/j  62 
Ex.  pullets  •;mi,    ..       51 14  52 %  53  49 
Undersized   55  46      47      47  47 

CHEESE. 

Very  little  Interest  is  being  shown  in 
cheese  at  the  present  time  and  California 
descriptions  declined  in  price.  Oregon  cheese 
maintained  its  last  week's  prices,  but  the 
sales  were  exceedingly  small.  Last  year  Cal- 
ifornia flats  sold  at  30  cents,  with  commis- 
sion deducted,  against  26  cents  this  year.  Y. 
A.  was  not  quoted  this  time  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand  Oregon  triplets  sold  at  36  last 
year  compared  with  34  this  year. 

California  Flats,  fancy   '....26c 

do.    Firsts  Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy   3H4c 

Oregon  Triplet  30V4C 

do.     Y.  A  ,  34c 

FRESH    I  RUTS. 
The  fresh   fruit  market  was  quiet  during 
the  week,  but  prices  are  firm  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  somewhat  above  the  quotations  of 
a  week  ago.    No  grapes  are  offered. 

Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon  $2,506(3.00 

do.    Spitzenberg.  Oregon   $2.25  fc>  3.00 

do.    BeUflower  $1.75(0)2.25 

do.     Pippins.   Culif  $2,156(2.50 

do.    Lady.  Calif  $3.00® 3.25 

Quinces    Nominal 

Pears   $2 .50 fc  4.00 

Grapes   Nominal 

Persimmons,  box   $1.25®  1.75 

Pomegranates,  J4  orange  box.  ..  .$1.50®  2.00 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Last  week's  quotations  arc  unchanged. 
Lemons  showed  weakness  and  $5  was  about 
the  top  obtained  by  the  dealers  for  fancy 
stock.  The  other  descriptions  were  lower  by 
25  cents.  There  are  very  few  mandarins- and 
tangerines  advanced  25  cents  for  some  fancy 
stock. 

Oranges.  Valencias   $3.00® 4.50 

do.    Navels   $3.50®  5.00 

Lemons,  fancy   $4.50fc  5.00 

do.    choice   $3.50fc4.00 

do.    Standard   $2,506(3.00 

Graiiefruit.    Arizona   $3.506'4.(k> 

do.    Calif  $2.75 fc  3.25 

Mandarins.  .  .'  $2.00 

Tangerines   $1.50*1  3.20 

DRIED    FBI  IT8. 
The  dried  fruit  market  continues  somewhat 
inactive.     Prices  are  steadily  maintained,  dnd 
a  more  brisk  demand  is  looked  for  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Prunes.  1919  crop:  Basis    In  50- lb. 

Sizes —  price  boxes 

30-40«   21  *4c 

4(l-5tls   18%e  'Zl%C 

50-60*   16  Vtc  18%c 

60-70s   16c  17  \c 

7O-80s   15  %c        16  %c 

80-90s   14%c  15V4C 

90-lOOs   14%c        14  %c 

100  120s   13c 

Raisins,  1919  crop: 
Seeded — 

Fancy.  16s.  pkg  11 14  ®  lH4c 

Fancy,  12s.  pkg   9     ®  O'/ie 

Choice.  16s,  pkg  II  ®ll%c 

Choice,  12s.  pkg   9     ®  9 14  c 

Loose  Muscats — 

4-crown  in  25s  12  He 

3-  crown  in  25s.  .  t  '.  11  He 

2-crown  in  25s  10 He 

4-  crown  recleaned  in  25s  ,  ..lie 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  steady  at  last  week's  quotations. 
The  local  dealers  look  for  a  better  market  for 
honey  during  the  next  few  months,  on  ac- 


count of  the  advancing  price  of  sugar  on  re- 
ported shortages.  However,  the  dealers  be- 
lieve that  the  price  of  honey  is  high  enough 
at  the  present  time,  and  if  it  can  be  main- 
tained at  about  its  present  level  the  stock 
in  this  state  should  be  moved  without  much 
difficulty. 

Water  White  18  ®20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)  IT, '  ®17c 

Amber  (Alfalfa)  l  l  ' ,  or  1 ■  J , 

RICE. 

Rice  growers  have  advanced  the  price  of 
paddy  to  $8,  according  to  information  com- 
ing from  Sacramento.  Local  dealers  believe 
this  price  is  too  high. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  29.  1919 
BITTER. 

This  market  shows  a  further  decline  Of  ■»• 
on  the  iiound.  Demand  is  reported  to  be 
very  good.  Lower  prices  is  the  result  of  de- 
clines in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Re- 
ceipts are  heavier,  being  for  the  week,  347.- 
000  lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery   65c 

■  do.    prime  first   .  .  63c 

do.    first  62c 

EGGS. 

Prii«s  going  lower.  Fresh  ranch  declines 
4c  on  the  dozen,  while  ease  count,  lc.  and 
pullets  arc  3c  below  last  week's  quotations. 
The  demand  is  not  quite  so  good  as  has  been 
felt.  Receipts  heavier,  coming  in  more  free- 
ly, and  for  the  week.  699  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  60c 

do.    ease  count   .'60c 

do.    pullets   55c 

PHI  I.TKY. 

Broilers  are  dull  and  lower,  the  result  of 
heavy  retKipts.  The  market  is  steady  on 
friers  and  the  demand  good.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  heavy  hens.  Turkeys  selling  fairly 
well  at  higher  quotations.  Ducks  uncbakiged; 
good  call  for  them. 

Broilers.  1  to  If/,   lbs   32c 

Broilers.  1  >i  to  1  *i   lbs  3,7c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   31®  33c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs  and  up  33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   37  fc  4.0c 

Ducks  26  ®  33 

Geese   .'  25c 

I'RI  ITS. 

Excepting  apples,  this  market  is  not  very 
active.  Most  everything  else  is  of  cold  stor- 
age stock,  therefore,  there  is  little  comment 
that  can  he  made  on  it.  Prices  are  steady 
and  demand  only  fair.  For  apples  it  is  very 
good. 

Japanese  Persimmon*,  lb  8@I4c 

Apples — BellHeurs.  4  tier   $1.75®  1.80 

Do,  Jonathan,  packed  box. ..  .$2.76 61 3.00 
Do,  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$1.76®  1.85 
Do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
Do,  Yellow    Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $2.0002.25 

Do.  Spitzenburg.   packed  box.  .$3.00 fc  3  50 

VEGETABLES. 
This  market  is  rather  quiet.    The  altering* 
are  very  light   and   prices  generally  steady. 
Light  offerings  due  to  growers  holding  for 
better  price  chances,  it  is  said. 
Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  ..  .$4  256(4  50 

Do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4.50 

Sweet   potatoes   $2 .75  fc' 3.00 

Onions.  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  .  .$3,856(4.00 

Do.  White  Globe,   cwt  $4.75® 6.00 

Do.  Australian   Brown   $4.75® 5.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.75®  2.25 

Lettuce,  crate   /...76c®  1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30  lb.  box   70e®1.00 

Peas,  per  Ib.   7®14c 

Peppers.  Bell,   Ib   10®12c 

Celery,   crate   .$6.00®  5.50 

Cauliflower,  crate   $2 .00®  2  25 

BEANS. 

This  market  continues  dull.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. It  is  the  opinion  that  the  new  year 
will  show  some  improvement. 

Limas.  per  cwt   .  .$12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  ..$6  25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5 .00®  5.25 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3  0O@3.26 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.25 


ZEROLENE 


FROM 
CALIFORNIA  CRUDE 


Zerolene  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.  It 
meets  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  lubrica- 
tion needs  of  all  types 
of  automobile  engines. 
Get  a  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


..iinuary  3,  19*0 
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HAY. 

No  change  in  prices  noted.  Receipts  are 
scood  and  demand  holding  up  well.  What  is 
coming'  in  is  sold  without  any  difficulty. 

F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

liarley  hay.  ton   825.00 <& 29.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   *28.00@  31.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   830.00 & 32.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   833.00@35.00 

Straw   J14.00®  16.00 

HIOKN. 

The  hide  market  is  draggy  owing,  it  is 
said,   to  freight  embargoes  and  shortage  of 


coal. 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip.  15  to  20  lbs  32c 

No.  2  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs  30c 

No.  1   wet  salf  calf,  trimmed   62c 

No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  untrimmed   55e 

No.  2  calf,  2c  per  n>.  lesa. 

The  price  of  No.  2  hides  will  be  lc  less 
than  the  price  of  No.  1  hides.  Hides  having 
any  of  the  following  defects  will  be  classified 
as  a  No.  2 :  any  cut  over  six  inches  from  the 
edge,  over  five  bad  scores,  five  grubs,  one 
grain  slip,  one  rubbed  spot  where  grain  is 
gone,  one  dragged  spot  where  grain  is  gone, 
one  sore  spot  where  grain  is  gone. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  December  31,  1!)1{). 
CATTLE — This,  has  been  another  quiet 
week  in  the  cattle  market.  Most  of  the 
available  prime  stock  was  picked  up  for  the 
holiday  trade,  and  not  much  choice  stuff  is 
now  coming  in.  The  price  market  is  fairly 
strong,  though  no  quotation  changes  are 
noted. 

Steers,  No.  1  1000-1200  lbs  10%  <&il  ',c 

do,  No.  1,  1200-1400  lbs  10%@10j4ic 

do,  2nd  quality    !•     (<!  9%e 

■   do,  thin    7    ®  8c 

'Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8%@  8%C 

■  In.  2nd  quality    7y2Cu  8c 

do,  thin   4    @  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12 ',!•«»•  13o 

do.  medium  11     (a  12c 

do.  heavy    8  <&>10c 

SHEEP — A  firm  wool  market  and  a  firm 
faith  in  the  future  on  the  part  of  sheep 
growers  helps  to  hold  the  live  mutton  market 
strong.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  ewes  in 
good  flesh  and  for  choice  lambs.  Stock  is 
rather  hard  to  find. 

Lambs,  yearling   lOiS'llc 

do,  milk   12<&)13c 

Sheep,  wethers    0  (S' 10c 

do.  ewes    (i@  6M>e 

HOGS — There  is  a  good  market  for  the 
Besl  quality  hogs,  though  packers  and 
butchers  have  much  soft  stuff  thrust  upon 
them.  The  market  has  not  reacted  from 
the  decline  of  a  week  ago.  but  it  is  not  be- 
lieved any  further  price  recession  is  due  at 
this  time. 

Hogs,  hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  14  Vic 

do,  150  to  225  lbs  14c 

do,  225  to  300  lbs  14c 

do,  300  to  400  lbs  13c 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  2t>,  191ft, 
CATTLE — Choice   steers    anil   cows  coming 
in  less  freely  and  there  is  a  very  good  demand 
tor  them  at  prices  which  are  quoted  higher 


this  week.  Lower  grades  remain  unchanged, 
prices  the  same  as  last  reported. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.   1000ft  1100  lbs. .. 810.00 (a  12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.50  (n  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  87.00<}/)  7.50 

Canners   8  4.50  ft  5.50 

HOGS — Receipts  fair  with  good  demand  re- 
ported.   Higher  prices  also  being  paid,  which 
it  is  stated  is  the  result  of  lighter  receipts 
v  Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Light   814. 50ft;  15.50 

Heavy  averag'g  225ft  275  lbs.  813.50 6'v  14.50 
Heavy  averag'g  275  ft  350  lbs.  811.00  ft- 12.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  is  showing  more  ac- 
tivity. Wethers  and  ewes  in  better  demand 
than  for  some  time  and  prices  advance.  Re- 
ceipts are  very  light.  Lambs  and  yearlings 
remain  the  same  as  last  week. 

Prime  wethers   89  00  <m  ft  10.00 

Yearlings   88.50  ft  9.50 

Prime  ewes   88.50ft,  9.00 

Lambs   812.00  ft  13.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  December  30,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady,  receipts,  81.  Steers,  best, 
sin  1  LBS |  good  to  choice.  810 .00 @  10.50; 
medium  to  good.  89.00S>9.75;  fair  to  good, 
88 .00  ® 9. 00';  common  to  fair,  $7.00® 8.00; 
choice  eows  and  heifers.  89.00 ft' 9.75;  good 
to  choice  87.75  ft  9.00;  medium  to  good.  85.75 
ft  7.75;  fair  to  medium.  84 .75® 5.25;  canners, 
S3.25@4f.26;  bulls.  $0.00ft  8.00:  prime  light 
calves.  $12. 50ft' 14.00;  heavy.  87.00 ft  12.00  ; 
stockers  and  feeders.  $8.00 ft  9.00. 

HOGS — Steady;  receipts.  54.  Prime  mixed. 
$14.50 ft  15.00;  medium.  $14.00 ft  14.50 ;  rough 
heavies.  $  12.00®  13.00 ;  pigs.  811.50 ft  13.50. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts,  •  none.  Eastern 
lambs,  $13.00®  13.60;  light  valley.  J11.50ft 
12.00;  heavy.  $10.50  ft)  11.00 ;  feeder  lambs, 
$10.00ft  11.00;  yearlings,  8950  ft'  10.50  ;  weth- 
ers, $9.00 fri  9.5;  ewes.  86.00ft  7.00. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, recommencing  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  81850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  82850,  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company.  West- 
1  haven,  Fresno  County.  Cal. 

RKMANUKACTI  KKI>    PIPE,  7 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  ,  iron 
■crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weias- 
haum  I'ipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  TYPE  FRENCH  Prune 
grafting  wood  taken  from  bearing  trees.  We 
■re  offering  for  sale  this  choice  variety  at  25c 
per  foot.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
dated  October  4,  3919.  J.  E.  Cox  &  Sons. 
Saratoga,  Cat 

KANERE — the  earliest  .heaviest  bearer  of 
the  Red  Raspberries.  Bears  May  1  to  Dec.  A 
crop  the  first  year.  Plants,  10c  each;  87.50 
per  100.  B.  Everton.  R.  D.  A,  Box  305, 
Mountain  View,  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OP  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

$2,000  HOLT  ""SO"  FOR  SALE— in  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WANTED 
1000  lbs.  Bliss  Triumph 
SEED  POTATOES 
J.  P.  HiU,  Orlatul 
v;.O00_HOLT   "30"   FOR  SALE— in  good 
condition;    tracks   almost   new;    and    a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.    Address:  J.  M.  Nelson.  16 
\K.  First  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  unadulterated.  Sorghum 
Syrup.  It's  good.  Gallon.  $1.50;  5  gals.  $8.00. 
including  can.  Ray  C.  Robinson,  Mfr..  030 
West  5th  Ave.  Pomona.  Cal. 
[  AT  A  BARGAIN  —  K  hand-power  stump- 
kable,  including  2  blocks.  1  take-up.  200  feet 
cable— almost  new.  Fred  H.  Bente.  333  Col- 
lege Ave..  San  Rosa. 

f  < ; KT  CORY  THOKM.KSS  MAMMOTH  Black' 
Hjerry  plants  direct  from  Cory's  Mt.  Pass 
iiRaneh.    83.00  per  doz.,  postpaid.    G.  S.  Wills, 

Jamestown,  Cal. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Ad- 
dress D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose. 
Cal.  

HONEY  FOR  SALE — 5  gallon  camf,  $12.50. 
H.  W.  Hampton.  Chowchilla.  California. 

HOLT  18  CATERPILLAR — A-l  condition. 
Pehrson   Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FORDSON  TRACTOR — Used  very  little  and 
In  trood  condition.  Oliver  tractor  plow.  A 
Rbargain.    $600.    L.  M.  Ulery.  King  City,  Cal. 

IKOLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
|heape8t  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Ejroley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
fSUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
•seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
•Modesto.  Cal 


MO-ACRE  FARM  $4fl(»o, 
W  it li  Pr.  Horses  and 

6  cows,  poultry,  manure  spreader,  corn,  pota- 
to planters,  threshing  machine,  mowing  ma- 
ehine.  gasoline  engine,  harness  wagons,  har- 
rows plows,  long  list  complete  implements. 
On  mail]  road,  only  4  miles  to  big  railroad 
town,  productive  loam  tillage,  brook-watered 
pasture,  estimated  500  cords  woods,  75,000 
timber;  fruit.  0-room  house,  two  barns,  silo, 
carriage,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Owner  to  retire 
now  sacrifices  everything,  $4,000,  easy  terms. 
Details  page  8  Strout's  Farm  Bargains  23 
States;,  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY  831AF.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  - 

STOCK    RANCH    WITH    FARM    LAND  — 

Splendid  opportunity  for  cattle  or  sheep;  4254 
acres  rolling  range,  of  which  480  acres  is  good 
grain  land,  nearly  level;  good  soil  throughout; 
unsurpassed  volunteer  crops;  new  pump  at 
headquarters  delivering  180  gallons  per  min- 
ute: good  road  five  miles  to  station  and  three- 
quarters  mile  to  State  highway;  located  be- 
tween Dunnigan.  Yolo  county,  and  Rumsey; 
twenty  minutes  from  Arbuckle.  Owners  wish 
to  lease  until  June  15  for  $1.50  per  acre. 
Wire  or  write  Owners.  685  Berendo  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

FOR  RENT — 8100  per  acre.  320  acres  level 
silt  land,  12-inch  flowing  well,  large  reser- 
voir and  12  h.  p.  pumping  plant;  no  build- 
ings; 6  miles  west  of  Elmo,  9  miles  N.  W.  of 
Wasco.  Kern  Co.,  Cal.  Also  160  acres  level 
silt  soil  close  by,  81.00  per  acre,  and  190 
acres  rich  level  black  silt  soilt  in  shallow 
water  belt  adjoining  railroad  station  of  Stoil. 
Tulare  Co..  Calif..  $1.50  per  acre,  or  will  sell 
any  of  this  land  on  very  easy  terms.  Owner, 
Fred  li.  Palmer.  131  West  First,  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  __ 

30  A.  KARTLETT  PEAR  LAND  for  sale. 
Lake  Co.  11  acres  in  pears.  Crop  this  year 
brought  $1,400.  Price,  $9,000;  half  down. 
R.  M..  Box  412.  Lakeport.  Cal. 

I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 


PRICES    OF    K(i(;S  ON 
MARKETS. 


It  I!  I  l  l  S II 


According  to  reports  from  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Trade  Commissioner 
at  London,  "there  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  better  grades  of  eggs  at  firmer 
prices,  but  eggs  arriving  out  of  con- 
dition are  hard  to  place.  Home-pro- 
duced eggs  are  in  great  demand.  Ow- 
ing to  the  cold  weather,  the  supply  of 
Irish  eggs  has  begun  to  dwindle  in 
quantity  and  drop  in  quality;  how- 


ever, there  is  a  steady  demand  for  the 
best  grade.  There  is  a  brisk  demand 
for  the  best  American  and  Canadian 
eggs.  To  attract  a  ready  sale,  how- 
ever, eggs  must  be  clean  and  in  good 
condition.  Those  arriving  in  poor 
condition  are  simply  a  drug  on  the 
market,  and  the  consignor  in  such 
cases  will  hardly  realize  the  freight." 


BEAN  IMPORTATIONS  INCREASED. 

Importations  of  beans  in  the  ten 
months  ending  October,  1917,  were 
3,916,935  bushels.  During  the  same 
period  in  1918  we  imported  3,881,770 
bushels.  This  figure  was  increased  to 
4,262,924  bushels  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1919.  Help  your  Congress- 
man to  fight  for  a  tariff. 


The  railways  of  the 
iJnited  States  are 
•more  than  one  third, 
nearly  one  half,  of  all 
the  railways  Bf  the 
U'orld.  They  carry  a 
yearly  traffic  s<>  much 
greater  than  thai  of 
any  other  country 
that  there  is  really  no 
basis  for  comparison. 
Indeed,  the  traffic  of 
any  two  nations  may 
be  combined  and  still 
it  does  not  approach 
the  commerce  of 
America  borne  upon 
American  railways, 
— united  Stafe.' 
v*nator  Oummitii 


ASK  any  doughboy  who  was  "over 
l  there"  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
American  rau.oads  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads  —  in 
England  and  France,  the  best  in 
Europe  — and  in  other  Continental 
countries  —  and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States 
is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved 
high  standards  of  public  service  by 
far-sighted  and  courageous  investment 
pf  capital,  and  by  the  constant  striv- 
ing of  managers  and  men  for  rewards 
for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the 
world — we  must  continue  to  have 
the  best. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now  invested  in  our 
railroads,  there  will  have  to  be  added  in  the 
next  few  years,  to  keep  pace  with  the  Nation's 
business,  billions  more  for  additional  tracks, 
station^  and  terminals,  cars  and  engines, 
electric  power  houses  and  trains,  automatic 
signals,  safety  devices,  the  elimination  of 
■grade  crossings — and  for  reconstruction  and 
engineering  economies  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the  future 
the  investment  funds  of  many  thrifty  citizens, 
the  directing  genius  of  the  most  capable 
builders  and  managers,  and  the  skill  and 
loyalty  of  the  best  workmen — in  competition 
with  other  industries  bidding  for  capital, 
managers  and  men — the  railroad  industry 
must  hold  out  fair  rewards  to  capital,  to 
managers  and  to  the  men. 

American  railroads  will  continue  to  set 
world  standards  and  adequately  serve  the 
Nation's  needs  if  they  continue  to  be  built 
and  operated  on  the  American  principle  of 
rewards  for  work  well  done. 

3hi&  advertisement  id  publi&Jied  by  i/ie 
c5^A6oclatiofi  of tllaiway  %xecutti>e<L 

Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  may  obtain  literature  by  writing  /r,  The  A»S0 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives,  HI  Broadway,  Nete  York 
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"Ybvr  hens  can't  eat  color 

-they  want  feed ! 

Your  hens  don't  care  about  the  color  of  their  feed — why  should  you? 
They  want  feed  that  is  good — and  you  want  feed  that  is  good  for  them. 

Color  in  itself  is  a  mighty  poor  guide-post  in  buying  feed.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  color  of  your  feed  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  its  feeding 
value.  It  may  be  light  or  it  may  be  dark  and  yet  not  vary  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  in  actual  feeding  value. 

Feed  for  your  hens  should  be  bought  on  its  chemical  analysis — on  its 
actual  feeding  value — not  on  its  color  or  texture.  This  fact  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again — there's  no  qusetion  about  it ! 

Take  SURELAY,  for  example.  It  may  vary  in  color  from  time  to  time. 
But  it  never  varies  in  chemical  content — in  net  feeding  value.  It  con- 
tains at  least  a  dozen  ingredients  balanced  and  blended  according  to  a 
formula  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Our  daily  laboratory  tests  (some- 
thing the  hand-mixer  cannot  have)  assure  absolute  uniformity  at  all  times. 

SURELAY  is  proud  of  the  things  that  go  into  its  making.  Long'before 
the  present  feed  law  became  effective,  the  exact  analysis  of  SURELAY  was 
printed  on  the  back  of  every  sack.  Today,  as  always,  you  know  what  you're 
buying  when  you  buy  SURELAY.  You  know  it  is  a  top-grade,  uniform 
feed  that  will  make  your  hens 'pay  by  making  them  lay. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens 
Happy,"  we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy.  Don't  bother  to  write  a  letter 
■ — simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA  (asj) 

SUREIAY 

"A  Sperry  Product" 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department  SPERRY  FLOUR  CO.  202  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,.California. 
Gentlemen:  Please  tend  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet,  "Makes  liens  Happy." 


Name- 


Address. 


By  George  R.  McLeod 
Agricultural  Department 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

THE  criticism  of  least  consequence 
that  can  be  made  regarding  a 
proprietary  feed  is  color.  Commenc- 
ing with  corn,  which  is  the  king  of 
all  feeds,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  either  yellow,  white 
or  mixed  corn;  there  is  no  differenco 
in  the  feeding  value  of  white,  gray 
or  red  oats;  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  feeding  value  of  white  or  red 
wheat.  Common  six-row  barley 
(grown  for  many  years  in  Califor- 
nia) hulls  white,  while  Portuguese 
and  other  bearded  varieties  of  barley 
generally  hull  blue.  But— there  is  no 
difference  in  feeding  value  I 

Proprietary  feeds  cannot  be  manu- 
factured in  an  economical  way  if 
color  is  strictly  adhered  to.  A  change 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  col- 
ored corns,  different  colored  wheats, 
different  colored  sorghums  or  differ- 
ent colored  meals  shows  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  by-products  without 
a  change  in  feeding  value. 

Why  Color  Means  Nothing 
The  meat  meals  that  are  added  for 
animal  protein  are  often  quite  differ- 
ent, in  granulation,  although  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  feeding  value.  A 
coarse  granulation  of  meat  meals 
does  not  have  a  tendency  to  darken, 
while  a  fine  granulatiou  of  the  same 
feeding  value  does  darken  a  feed 
mixture  very  materially.  This  is  also 
true  of  oilcake  meals.  The  highest 
grade  of  oilcake  meals  obtainable 
varies  from  a  light,  yellow  to  a  very 
dark  brown,  and.  if  these  meals  are 
mixed  in  the  granular  state  they  do 
not  darken"  feeds  nearly  as  much  as 
if  they  are  finely  ground;  and  either 
highly  concentrated  meat  meals  or 
vegetable  meals  should  be  finely 
ground  in  order  to  mix  thoroughly. 
The  same  is  true  of  charcoal.  In  the 
granular  state  charcoal  does  not 
darken  to  any  extent,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  finely  ground 
charcoal  has  a  tendency  to  darken  a 
very  largo  percentage  of  lighter  feeds. 

Color  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  feed,  which 
is  a  total  loss;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ash  in  a  feed,  only  a  small 
part  of  which  is  assimilated;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
fibre  in  a  feed,  a  part  of  which  is 
digestible,  but  the  cost  of  digesting 
and  assimilating  cuts  down  the  net 
feeding  value  materially.  Proteios, 
fats,  carbohydrates — the  substances 
that  go  to  make  up  the  net  feeding 
value  of  any  proprietary  feed — are 
found  in  as  large  quantities  in  the 
gray  or  brown  feeds  as  in  lighter 
colored  feeds. 
Many  Feeders  Deceived  by  Color 
A  great  kiany  California  feeders 
in  the  past  have  purchased  feed  on 
color  and  many  of  tiiem  still  have 
the  idea  that  thev  can  tell  the  quality 
of  a  feed  by  looking  at  it.  This  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  old  saying  that 
people  purchase  shoes  to  suit  their 
eyes  rather  than  to  suit  their  feet. 

If  the  value  of  a  feed  could  be  as- 
certained by  looking  at  it,  manufac- 
turers would  be  compelled  to  sell  their 
feeds  on  a  color  card  basis  rather 
than  on  an  analysis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  color  ia  only  camouflage  and 
many  people  have  been  deceived  as 
to  the  real  value  of  feed  by  its  color. 
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Canneries  to  Balance  Fruit  Markets 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

■  I VEN  with  the  splendid  control  which  organized  growers  are  now 

E exerting  on  the  markets  for  their  fruits,  times  are  certain  to 
come  when  one  kind  or- another  in  one  form  or  another  will 
be  hard  to  market  at  prices  high  enough  to  pay  proper  profit 
'I  to  growers.  Whenever  it  seems  that  the  total  crop  of  any  fruit 
is  likely  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  fresh  or  dried  markets,  fortunate  will  be 
the  growers  if  they  have  facilities  and  wisdom  to  put  all  suitable  varieties 
into  cans. 

The  canning  industry  has  made  rapid  strides  in  California  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  has  paid  its  promoters  well.  Cannery  building  contractors  and 
machinery  manufacturers  have  been  kept  busy  on  new  canneries  and  en- 
largements of  old  ones.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;  although  it  would 
be  better  if  the  growers  were  getting  the  profits  of  canning  as  most  of  them 
are  with  dried  fruits,  and  many  are  with  shipping  fruits.  The  interrelation 
of  all  forms  is  closer  now  than  ever  before,  and  it  should  not  be  long  until 
enough  system  is  developed  in  fruit  marketing  to  make  either  canning,  dry- 
ing, or  shipping  of  proper  varieties  equally  profitable,  in  proportion  to  the 
risks  involved.  Equalize  the  profits  from  fresh  shipping,  drying,  or  canning, 
and  it  would  then  be  less  difficult  to  divert  varieties  where  they  will  com- 
pete least.  The  power  which  can  put  each  of  the  fruit  varieties  of  California 
to  the  use  which  will  best  balance  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  total  crop 


Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 

One  leading  answer  to  this  question  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  marketing 
organization  to  sell  canned  apricots,  for  example,  unless  it  also  has  canned 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  to  go  with  them. 

Another  leading  reason  is  that  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  requires 
heavy  investment  in  a  big  plant  these  days,  and  the  overhead  would  be  pro- 
hibitive unless  the  plant  could  keep  running  through  a  long  season,  which  it 
could  not  do  on  one  or  two  fruits.  It  is.  not  certain  that  even  a  full  line  of 
fruits  would  be  enough,  and  vegetables  may  be  needed  in  addition.  One  big 
merger  claims  greater  efficiency  due  to  handling  fish  in  addition  to  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Canneries  Help  Shipping-Fruit  Prices. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  Association  handles  cannery  pears  only. 
Can  it  have  any  influence  on  the  eastern  markets  for  green  shipping  pears? 
It  does,  as  outlined  to  us  recently  by  President  Frank  T.  Swett.  Early  ship- 
ments of  pears,  chiefly  from  the  Sacramento  river  districts,  bring  good 
prices.  Pretty  soon  the  warm  weather  brings  them  all  to  picking  condition 
in  a  bunch.  Annually  there  has  been  a  slump  in  the  markets  at  this  time, 
partly  because  every  grower  rushed  his  fruit  East,  partly  because  pears  and 
other  deciduous  fruits  from  other  districts  are  competing,  and  partly  because 
they  went  off  condition  en  route.  Right  here  the  Association  takes  the  rap- 
idly ripening  oversupply  and  turns  them  over  to  canners  at  a  good  profit. 


—  1 


most  important  factor  in  stabilizing  the  markets  for 


id  dried  fruits. 


of  that  kind  of  fruit,  always  considering  the  use  for  which  each  variety  is 
best  adapted,  will  be  one  which  has  best  crop  and  market  information.  This, 
of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  would  be  a  dominant  growers'  organization. 

Canners  Put  One  Over  on  Dried  Fruit  Men. 

A  clever  deal  has  been  put  over  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  the  past  season 
by  competitors  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.  Growers' 
co-operative  contracts  tied  up  their  dried  apricots  so  that  outside  packers 
could  not  get  them.  But  the  same  contracts  permit  growers  to  sell  their 
apricots  for  canning.  One  of  the  biggest  outside  factors  in  the  dried  fruit 
business  is  also  a  canner,  and  it  urgently  needed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
fruit  this  season.  Its  buyers  contracted  all  the  outside  dried  apricots  avail- 
able. They  also  visited  Association  members  and  offered  prices  that  took 
their  apricots  for  canning,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  marketing 
arrangements  of  the  Association.  These  growers  themselves  in  many  cases 
would  have  made  more  money  by  drying.  This  makes  the  Association  quite 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  its  members  belonging  to  co-operative  canneries, 
which  would  handle  their  fruit  in  the  interests  of  growers  themselves  rather 
than  in  the  interests  of  a  commercial  corporation.  It  would  minimize  the 
speculative  feature  in  apricots,  as  co-operative  price-naming  on  the  basis  of 
known  demand  and  supply  has  minimized  speculation  in  other  fruits  and  nuts. 

As  suggested  by  R.  G.  Spencer.of  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries, 
"It  is  just  as  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  producer's  interests  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  canning  apricots  as  to  maintain  the  market  for  dried  fruit. 
Otherwise,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  used  to  hammer  the  other." 

Dried-Fruit-Association  Canneries. 
The  question  arises,  "Why  do  not  the  various  dried  fruit  associations 
establish  canneries  to  handle  the  fruits  which  might  otherwise  bear  down 
the  markets  for  dried  fruits?" 


That  relieves  the  marketing  pressure  at  a  critical  time  and  maintains  profit- 
able prices  all  around.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  110,000-ton  pear  crop  this  sea- 
son was  put  into  cans. 

Growers  of  drying  peaches  not  many  years  ago  were  up  against  it  so 
much  that  they  would  not  trouble  to  shake  fruit  from  the  trees  to  prevent 
the  branches  from  breaking.  A  few  of  them  got  together  in  Tulare  county 
and  canned  their  peaches,  making  a  profit.  This  cannery  went  out  of  busi- 
ness later,  due  to  a  combination  of  conditions,  one  of  which  was  removal 
of  its  original  inspiration  by  organization  of  the  California  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  to  make  dried  peaches  profitable. 

Cherry  growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  last  season  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  because  commercial  canners  would  not  pay  right  prices.  Late  in 
the  season  a  local  "co-operative"  cannery  saved  the  situation  for  those  who 
delivered  to  it,  even  though  the  canning  machinery  had  to  be  altered  con- 
siderably at  the  last  minute  to  handle  this  fruit.  This  cannery  paid  eventu- 
ally over  twelve  cents  a  pound  for  cherries,  on  which  they  advanced  eight 
cents  on  delivery.  The  growers  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  due  to  inex- 
perienced packing  and  shipping  the  early  part  of  their  crop  East,  and  were 
ready  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  at  most  any  price.  The  commercial  canneries  knew  this 
and  had  refused  to  offer  more  than  six  cents  until  the  co-operative  canneries 
undertook  to  handle  them. 

Canneries  Saved  Cherry  Growers. 

Berries  are  of  all  fruit  products  most  perishable;  and  any  time  the 
nearby  fresh-fruit  markets  fail  to  take  them  at  good  prices,  the  only  salva- 
tion lies  in  the  canneries.  Manager  F.  M.  Wit  of  the  Central  California  Berry 
Growers'  Association  reports  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  1919  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  berries  grown  on  the  1,503  acres  in  the  Association  were  sold  direct  to  the 
canneries.  This  is  double  the  percentage  sold  for  canning  purposes  during 
1918  and  four  times  the  tonnage  sold  for  canning  and  preserving  in  1917. 
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WHEN  you  plan  changing  your  methods  of  culti- 
vation from  a  horse  power  to  a  machine  power 
basis,  you  will  of  course  give  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  tractor. 
The  same  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  right  kind  of  harrow.  The  easy  and 
safe  solution  is 


V    i  1 1 
DOUBLE- ACTION 

Tractor  Harrows 


Harrows  that  attach  to  every  kind  or  size  of  tractor. 
The  first  tractor  harrow  in  the  field,  and  first  in  place, 
ever  since.  Whatever  tractor  you  select  there's  a 
Clark  Cutaway  that  will  fit  and  do  the  work. 

The  disk  harrow  with  special  steel  main  frame  that  in- 
flexibily  holds  each  set  of  disks  accurately  in  place. 
Digs  deeper,  pulverizes  better,  and  pulls  through  the 
soil  on  less  power.  Saves  time,  labor  and  fuel — and 
helps  produce  bumper  crops. 

The  disks  in  these  harrows  are  forged,  not  merely 
rolled  and  ground,  from  toughest  cutlery  steel.  They 
won't  chip,  crack,  nor  break  like  the  ordinary  run  of 
disks. 

Don't  be  influenced  against  "cutout"  disks  by  manu- 
facturers who  are  unable  to  produce  an  enduring 
"Cutout"  disk   of  Clark  Cutaway  quality. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  yon, 
some  other  nearby  dealer  will. 

Write  for  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  and 
complete  catalog. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

618  Main  Street        Higganum,  Connecticut 

Makers  of  the  original  Clark  Dink  Harrows  and  Plows 

Makers  of  the  original  (  lark  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 


THAT'S  what  they  say  of  men  or  machines  that  do 
their  work  and  do  it  well — always! 
The  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Engine  Disc  is  cer- 
tainly such  a  machine.  Specially  designed  and  built  for 
tractor  use,  the  way  it  puts  your  fields  in  prime  shape 
for  planting  with  a  single  once;over — it  surely  is  "all 
business." 

The  gangs  of  this  disc  are  automatically  angled  by 
draft  of  the  tractor.  Regulating  wheel  within  close 
reach  of  tractor  seat  allows  quick  and  easy  adjustment 
without  stopping.  A  one-man  outfit,  built  as  only  Rod- 
erick Lean  knows  how  to  build  real  farm  tools. 

The  disc  is  built  in  eight,  nine  and  ten  foot  sizes  with  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inch  discs.   Flexible  for  short  turning,  strong  for-  power 
requirements  and  long  service. 
Cuts   out  the  tracks  of  big 
tractors. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  sell- 
ing this  disc.  See  the  Roder- 
ick Lean  dealer  in  your  town, 
or  write  direct  for  full  infor- 
mation. 


Spring    Tooth  Harrow 


Has  heavy,  one-piece 
angle  steel  frame  with 
extra  runner  plates  to 
prevent  wear,  loof 
spring  teeth  of  special 
steel,  and  special  ad- 
justable tooth  fastening 
device.  Good  clearance 
and  light  draft. 


"New  Century" 
Single  Disc 
Furnished  in  any  six* 
from  4  to  10  feet 
Strongly  built  and 
braced.  Has  working 
features  not  found  on 
other  single  discs.  Flex- 
ible trailer  can  be  fur- 
nished in  5,  8.  7.  and 
8  ft  sizes. 


Steel   l*ver  Spike 
Harrow 

The  first  steel  spike 
tooth  harrow  ever 
built,  and  the  best 
known  and  most  wide- 
ly imitated.  Every 
ounce  of  special  steel. 
Every  section  surround- 
ed by  strong  channel 
steel  frame,  braced  at 
two  corners  and  center. 
Cannot  twist. 


Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co. 

Builders  of  the  most  varied  line  of  harrows 
In  the  world.  Including  a  complete  line  of 
spike  and  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 


H.  C.  SHAW  CO., 
Stockton,  CaUf. 


Agents: 
K.  BATMAN  CO.,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


"New  Century" 
Engine  Disr 

Furnished  in  5.  0.  7. 
and  8  ft.  siaea  for  use 
with  lighter  tractors 
Built  extra  strong  for 
power  use.  Operated 
from  tractor  seat  by 
two  levers  within  con- 
venient reach.  Adjust- 
able hitch  suits  any 
standard  ught  tractor 
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Milking  Machines  Now  and  Then. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


Since  ancient  times,  by  this  we 
mean  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  rec- 
ord of  agricultural  operations,  peo- 
ple have  been  using  milk  for  human 
food  from  some  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Just  what  kind  of  an  animal  was 
first  called  upon  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  the  natural  food  we  have 
no  record.  Whether  it  was  cow,  mare, 
camel,  goat,  or  ewe,  we  do  not  know; 
for  they  all  in  some  part  of  the  world 
are  helping  humanity  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  lacteal  fluid.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  animal  has  been 
used,  the  milking  for  centuries  has 
been  done  in  the  same  old  way,  the 
"armstrong"  method.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  people  have  not  wished 
for  some  easier  and  more  rapid  meth- 
od of  extracting  the  milk,  but  it  has 
always  been  a  vain  hope. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  the 
cow  came  to  be  the  great  source  of 
supply  it  was  thought  the  problem 
was  solved,  for  the  teats  are,  on  the 
average  just  about  the  right  size  for 
rapid,  easy  hand  milking.  We  know 
that  was  before  anything  was  done  by 
machinery.  Everything  was  hand 
work,  and  with  the  most  crude  imple- 
ments as  an  assistance.  It  is  almost 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
that  machinery  first  commenced  to  be 
used  to  assist  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions. We  know  that  plows  in  this 
counti—  were  first  made  of  wood,  then 
came  plows  made  of  iron,  although 
they  were  said  to  poison  the  soil.  It 
was  60  years  before  the  plow  was 
brought  to  its  present  perfection.  A 
simple  thing  like  the  plow  taking  that 
length  of  time  to  perfect! 

The  reaping  hook' was  used  from 
Bible  times  up  to  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  century.  Grain  cradles  then 
came,  but  were  considered  wasteful, 
and  are  still  in  limited  use  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  reap- 
er was  a  big  advance,  but  it  took  50 
to  60  years  to  bring  that  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  self-binding 
harvester  and  combined  harvester  and 
thresher. 

The  American  Agriculturist  some  40 
years  ago  had  an  item  about  a  milk- 
ing machine  that  some  man  in  the 
Eastern  States  had  invented,  and  that 
all  cows  would  soon  be  milked  by 
machinery.  The  boys  in  the  then 
Great  West  (country  tributary  to 
Chicago)  thought  they  would  soon  be 
relieved  from  the  irksome  task  of 
slowly    extracting    the    milk  from 


bossy  cow's  udder  by  hand,  but  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment  for 
nothing  more  was  heard  from  it,  and 
it  went  the  way  of  all  early  inven- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  memory  goes, 
nothing  more  definite  came  under  his 
observation  until  some  time  in  the 
late  nineties  when  the  agricultural 
press  commenced  to  discuss  the  milk- 
ing machine  in  a  sort  of  jocular  way. 
Then  the  next  thing,  an  inventor  vis- 
ited the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture with  a  machine  operated  by  a 
lever  like  a  pump  handle;  that  only 
milked  one  cow  at  a  time,  but  all  the 


heard  both  condemnation  and  ap- 
proval, but  with  the  approval  side 
gradually  gaining  ground  due  to  three 
different  factors,  viz:  1st.  Improve- 
ments and  better  construction.  2d. 
Better  operators.  3d.  Owing  to  labor 
problems  the  machine  was  like  the 
rabbit,  "it  had  to  climb"  or  work.  The 
best  we  have  been  able  to  say,  how- 
ever, was  that  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
operators  all  the  machines  were 
"making  good."  Dairymen  there  a.-e 
in  California  who  have  been  operat- 
ing milking  machines  continuously 
for  two  years  and  more,  and  would 
not  go  back  to  hand  milking.  The 


Toyon  Fanhs  ASSO 

four  teats  at  once. 

terest  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  that  institution  in  his  ap- 
paratus, but  he  did  sell  one  or  two 
to  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  F.  H. 
Scribner,  now  Farm  Adviser  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  but  then  owner  of 
one  of  the  noted  Jersey  farms  in  Wis- 
consin, installed  a  milking  machine 
in  his  barn  at  Rosendale,  Wisconsin, 
but  soon  discontinued  its  use,  or 
rather  his  son  did,  who  shortly  after- 
ward took  over  the  farm.  This  was 
in  the  beginning  years  of  the  present 
century. 

We  have  all  heard  more  or  less 
*>.bout  milking  machines  for  the  past, 
ten  years,  seen  them  in  operation,  and 


Los  Alios.     Here  we  find  HoUtein-Frieftiane  of  maximum 
production  with  perfect  health. 

He  could  not  in-  fact  remained  that  every  one,  how- 
ever, could  not  or  did  not  operate  the 
milking  machine  successfully. 

A  milking  machine  that  can  be 
operated  successfully  by  anyone  Is 
the  goal  toward  which  all  manufac- 
turers are  working.  A  recent  visit  to 
Toyon  Farm  would  indicate  that  the 
makers  of  one  of  the  prominent  milk- 
ing machines  had  solved  the  problem. 
The  management  of  the  Toyon  Farms 
Association  is  noted  for  p^ogressive- 
ness  in  all  lines,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, cattle,  and  methods,  are  up-to- 
date  in  every  particular.  The  instal- 
lation of  a  milking  machine  that 
could  be  operated  successfully  day  in 
and  day  out  by  anyone,  found  its  an- 


swer in  the  De  Laval  after  months  of 
j  constant  use  without  a  single  adjust- 
ment. Like  a  "fool  proof"  carburetor, 
it  needs  no  adjustment  after  leaving 
the  factory.  Place  the  teat  cups  in 
position,  milk,  strip,  and  wash  the 
machine,  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
It  Pleases  the  Cow. 

Discordant  conditions  at  milking 
time  cause  a  cessation  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk.  We  all  know  that  the 
milk  is  practically  all  made  at  the 
time  of  milking,  and  conditions  must 
be  pleasant  or  the  manufacture  will 
cease,  and  "the  cow  hold  up  her 
milk."  Any  unusual  condition  like 
change  of  milkers,  brutal  treatment, 
etc.,  can  be  cited  as  some  of  the 
causes  or  conditions.  With  a  machine 
like  that  used  at  Toyon,  harmony 
prevails,  rapidity  of  operation  obtains, 
and  maximum  production  is  the  re- 
sult. The  action  is  gentle,  but  posi- 
tive and  rapid,  all  of  which  pleases 
Mistress  Cow,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

How  Accomplished. 

We  have  seen  by  the  preceding 
statements  how  necessary  harmonious 
conditions  are  for  the  proper  elabora- 
tion of  milk  in  the  cow's  mammary 
organs  at  milking  time.  Therefore, 
if  the  pulsations,  so  called,  of  the 
milking  machine  come  with  absolute 
regularity,  and  the  teat  cups  are 
agreeable  but  positive  in  action,  milk- 
ing is  accomplished  time  after  time, 
month  in  and  month  out,  getting  max- 
imum results,  and  the  period  of  lac- 
tation is  prolonged  without  injury  to 
the  cow  in  any  way. 

The  above  results  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  De  Laval  people  in  a 
series  of  experiments  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  during  which 
time  all  the  old  inventions  have  been 
discarded.  New  mechanical  devices 
have  been  adopted,  extending  from 
the  power  plant  to  the  most  distant 
point  on  the  pipe  line,  that  make  the 
pulsations  at  all  points  certain, 
snappy,  and  regular  at  all  times. 

This  milking  machine  is  but  a  part 
of  the  modern  equipment  at  the  Toyon 
Farms,  and  makes  this  place  ©ne  of 
ultimate  development  as  compared 
with  what  was  in  existence  in  the  far 
distant  past. 

When  one  visits  such  a  farm  and 
looks  it  over,  they  should  stop  and 
think  that  it  represents  thousands  of 
years  of  progress,  much  of  which, 
however,  is  really  of  recent  origin. 


Big  Prune  Association  Achievements 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presg  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


BE  CORD   JUSTIFIES  SUPPORT. 

Since  publication  of  our  article 
in  the  issue  of  November  29,  sug- 
gesting that  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  clear  up  all  the  sus- 
picions which  were  given  by  out- 
siders as  reasons  for  staying  out- 
side, the  Association  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  a  quantity  of  informa- 
tion not  for  publication.  This  in- 
formation has  convinced  us  that 
the  charges  are  either  inconse- 
quential or  could  not  be  sustained. 
Read  this  statement  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Association  for  the 
past  three  years.  Then  climb  on 
the  bandwagon  and  help  secure 
permanent  prosperity. 


Does  it  pay  financially  to  join  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association,  or 
should  we  join  it  patrioticajly  for  the 
general  welfare?  Probably  99  per  cent 
of  the  members  last  Spring  wished 
they  could  temporarily  get  out  of  the 
Association,  so  they  could  cop  the 
eight-cent  basis  for  prunes,  which 
seemed  so  magnificent  at  that  time 
before  the  fruit  set.  The  outsiders 
grabbed  that  and  higher  prices.  H.  C. 
Dunlap,  of  the  Association,  estimates 
that  all  outside  crops  averaged  close 
to  a  nine-cent  basis.  A  similar  esti-r 
mate  of  20  cents  to  outsiders  for  their 
apricots  Is  made.  One  man  in  Mendo- 
cino County  contracted  his  prunes  at 


a  4-cent  basis,  and  lots  of  growers 
sold  at  eight  cents,  while  late  in  the 
season  a  very  few  received  up  to  15 
cents.  Some  of  the  outside  apricot 
growers  sold  as  low  as  13  cents. 

Higher  Prices  to  Association 
Members 

Because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  As- 
sociation not  to  name  prices  until 
they  can  make  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  crops  and  a  reasonable  survey  of 
probable  market  demands,  Association 
members  have  already  received  9  to 
11  cents  basis  for  prunes,  and  20  cents 
for  apricots,  with  a  large  amount  of 
money  yet  to  be  distributed  to  them 
pro  rata.  Due  to  this  policy,  members 
of  the  Association  will  have  received 
some  $5,000,000  more  for  tfreir  prunes 
and  apricots  than  if  they  had  sold  at 
average  prices  received  by  outside 
growers.  Between  $20,000,000  and 
$25,000,000  are  being  distributed  to  As- 
sociation members  this  year.  Cer- 
tainly the  outsiders  who  averaged  less 
than  9  cents  for  their  prunes  and  less 
than  20  cents  for  their  apricots  have 
lost  more  this  year  than  they  will 
make  by  independent  speculation  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  They  have  re- 
ceived about  3%  cents  per  pound  less 
on  the  average  for  their  prunes,  and 
6  or  7  cents  less  for  their  apricots, 
than  Association  members  will  get. 
Mr.  Dunlap  believes  that  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  campaign  will  de- 
pend at  least  5  cents  a  pound  differ- 
ence in  price  to  growers  next  year. 


Market  Demand  Mnst  Be  Stimulated. 

The'  crop  this  year  is  40,000,000 
pounds  greater  than  ever  before;  and 
the  only  way  a  big  holdover  can  be 
avoided  will  be  for  the  Association  to 
carry  out  its  proposed  advertising 
campaign,  and  its  already-begun  de- 
velopment pf  prune  by-products. 

In  the  sale  of  the  present  crop,  the 
confidence  of  the  trade  in  the  Assor 
ciation's  ability  to  create  a  consumer- 
demand  will  be  a  deciding  factor.  A 
large  export  demand  was  anticipated, 
and  exporters  bought  heavily  of  the 
1919  crop.  Many  of  them  are  still 
holding  their  purchases;  but  many 
forced  these  prunes  on  the  domestic 
market  recently,  and  it  was  only  the 
confidence  of  the  trade  in  the  Associa- 
tion's stability  that  prevented  the  bot- 
tom from  dropping  out.  The  past  two 
or  three  weeks  have  even  seen  a  par- 
tial recovery. 

Biggest  Crop  and  Bigger  Coming. 

Trees  are  going  Into  the  winter  in 
fine  condition  for  another  heavy  crop. 
I  There  are  possibly  150,000  acres  of 
prune   trees   in   California   now,  of 
j  which  Mr.  Dunlap  states  there  are 
]  80,000  or  90,000  in  bearing.    The  rest 
are  coming  on  with  a  tonnage  that  j 
would  overtax  the  consuming  capacity 
of   all    markets   already    developed.  | 
About  70,000  acres  are  signed  up  in  i 
the  Association,  mostly  bearing  trees.  I 
There  are  between  50,000  and  60,000  • 
acres  of  apricots,  of  which  about  40,- 
000  are  bearing  and  over  30,000  are 
signed  up.  Statistics  on  acreages  over 
three  years  old  are  very  close,  but  the 
acreage  of  non-bearing  trees  is  only  an 
estimate. 


Association  Packing,  Selling, 
Financing. 

The  Association  is  operating  39 
packing  houses  from  Hemet  and  Santa 
Ana  in  Southern  California,  to  Cnico 
and  Red  Bluff  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  Of  these,  17  are  owned  by 
the  Association,  and  the  rest  are  op- 
erated by  packers  under  contract. 
The  original  contracts  of  all  affiliated 
packers  were  uniform,  but  when  they 
expired,  better  terms  for  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  secured  in  some  cases. 
The  affiliated  packers  simply  pack  and 
ship  on  the  Association  orders  at  so 
much  per  box.  The  contracts  give  the 
Association  an  option  to  buy  the  pack- 
ing houses  at  any  time. 

The  Association  has  over  250  brok- 
erage sales  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  brands  regis- 
tered In  14  foreign  countries.  Some 
of  these  have  many  salesmen  for  each 
house,  out  developing  the  "Sunsweet" 
trade.  Stewed  canned  prunes,  pitted 
prunes,  jams,  etc.,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  will  not  be  pushed  »nt*l 
ordinary  methods  fail  to  dispose  of 
the  crop,  especially  the  small  sizes. 
The  family-size  carton  pack  is  being 
pushed  now. 

Eastern  buyers  no  longer  eaAI  for 
"Santa  Clara"  prunes.  They  ask  for 
"Sunsweet"  prunes,  and  generally  In- 
sist when  buying  from  outsiders  that 
the  prunes  equal  "Sunsweet"  quality. 
So  well  has  the  careful  grading  of  the 
Association  been  received  in  Itoe  mar- 
kets. 

Some  growers  were  antagonized  last 
year  because  the  Association  refused 
(Continued  on  page  71.) 
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EDITORIAL 

SUPPLICATION. 

TO  THE  STORM  KING:  Your  Majesty's  most 
worshipful  subjects  who  live  by  your  bounty 
in  the  State  of  California,  with  hearts  full  of  con- 
trition for  the  transgression  of  some  of  us,  pite- 
ously  plead  that  the  punishment  which  thou  are  in- 
flicting upon  us  for  cherishing  such  meteorological 
vipers  in  our  bosom-politic  is  greater  than  we  are 
able  to  bear.  The  impiety  of  these  climatalogical 
reptiles,  in  publicly  declaring  that  they  know  thy 
royal  business  better  than  thou  thyself  knowest  it, 
is  hateful  unto  us.  Why  should  all  the  people  suffer 
for  the  evil  of  the  few  which  they  abhor  and  abom- 
inate? Command  us  rather  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressors that  all  the  people  may  live  to  honor  thee! 
Command  us  to  hang  the  false  prophets  and  their 
abettors  from  the  topmast  turrets  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  or  to  cast  them  from  the  Seal  Rocks  into 
the  too-placid  sea  and  to  depth-bomb  any  pas- 
senger-cabin whale  which  may  essay  to  rescue 
them,  and  it  shall  be  done!  Vacate,  oh,  King,  thy 
supreme  decision  that  they  who  cherish  "those  who 
prophesy  that  these  passing  days  will  go  in  his- 
tory as  the  period  of  the  fiercest  storms  on  record" 
shall  have  no  storms  at  all!  Be  merciful,  oh,  King! 
Look  down  upon  us  in  these  biting  frosts  when 
neither  Tom  nor  Jerry  can  pump  new  blood  into  our 
arteries,  and  when  the  back  seams  of  our  garments 
are  parting  with  drouth  like  unto  that  which  is 
splitting  our  throats,  and  graciously  send  us 
warmth  and  wetness!  Forego  thy  indignation  and 
misfit  not  upon  us  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
-for  the  mass  of  us  are  meteorologically  righteous 
and  the  few  only  otherwise!  Have  we  not  in  thy 
name  un-leagued  the  planets  with  disruptive  reser- 
vations and  rubbed  the  spots  off  the  sun?  Have  we 
not  faithfully  exalted  the  Normal — which  is  the 
only  mundane  measure  of  thy  munificence,  thus 
far  revealed  to  us!  Pour  down  upon  us  the  fullness 
of  thy  royal  liquefaction,  and  we  will  stand  before 
thee  with  uplifted  faces  until  thy  beneficence  flows 
freely  from  the  downmost  hems  of  our  undercloth- 
ing! Get  busy,  oh,  King,  and  avert  from  us  the 
penalty  of  our  own  foolishness! 

COMPENSATION. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we  are  receiving 
some  compensation  for  lack  of  precipitation  in  the 
persistent  pall  of  fog  which  has  been  widely  thrown 
over  the  land — not  only  checking  evaporation,  but 
adding  to  the  soil  moisture  by  condensation  and  ab- 
sorption. A  cold  fog  is,  of  course,  for  growing 
things  a  poor  substitute  for  a  warm  rain  (just  as 
a  glass  of  cold  tea  is  for  thirsty  things  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  glass  of  something  of  the  same  color 
which  it  is  illegal  now  even  to  mention),  but  it 
wets  where  it  goes.  Therefore,  much  more  plowing 
and  sowing  has  been  done  than  would  have  been 
possible  if  more  dry  northers  had  been  permitted. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  bring  the  human  soul  to 
adequate  thankfulness  for  a  cold  valley  fog  which 
defies  sight  and  makes  one's  teeth  rattle  like  cas- 


tanets. We  are  disposed  therefore  to  argue  a  little 
for  the  beneficence  of  the  fog  even  though  we  would 
sit  up  nights  gladly  watching  for  a  chance  to  swap 
it  for  rain,  or  even  for  snow,  if  we  could  get  no 
better  than  that!  j 

A  friend  wrote  us  the  other  day  from  the  San 
Joaquin  that  the  fog  had  stopped  his  spraying,  and 
he  wished  to  know  if  he  could  wait  until  the  trees 
dried  off.  We  believe  it  was  rather  that  he  would 
like  to  dry  off  and  warm  up  himself,  and  that  he 
wished  to  persuade  himself  that  the  spray  would 
not  be  effective  on  the  trees — that  perhaps  the 
pests  were  so  chilled  that  they  could  not  sit  up  and 
take  the  dose!  Of  course,  we  could  not  comfort 
him  by  approving  his  theory.  The  fact  is  that  both 
insecticides  and  fungicides  which  we  apply  in  the 
winter  are  more  effective  in  the  presence  of  contin- 
uously moist  bark  than  they  can  be  when  the  spray 
quickly  dries.  Of  course,  if  the  condensation  of  fog 
should  be  so  abundant  on  the  bark  as  to  run  down 
it  would  carry  some  of  the  dope  with  it,  but  we 
have  never  seen  a  fog  heavy  enough  to  cause  much 
run-off  from  the  bare  branches  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  they  may  drip  to  some  extent.  Evergreen 
trees  do  shed  a  lot,  of  course.  The  objection  to 
spraying  in  a  fog  lies  not  in  the  loss  of  the  spray 
or  the  failure  of  it  to  bite  the  pest,  but  must  per- 
tain to  the  man  who  is  shooting  the  spray.  If  he 
cannot  see  through  a  thirty-foot  tree  to  keep  him 
from  soaking  his  partner  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
or  if  the  chill  shakes  him  so  that  he  cannot  hold  the 
nozzle  on  its  objective,  it  is  of  course  time  to  quit 
and  go  home  and  sit  on  the  stove,  but  he.  should  not 
try  to  convince  himself  that  the  pests  are  not  in 
shape  to  be  killed. 

It  is  our  conviction  of  truth  which  compels  us  to 
make  these  claims  for  the  fog — not  because  we 
have  any  joy  or  vain-glory  in  them.  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  just  even  to  the  fog  and  admit  that  the 
plants,  as  a  rule,  like  it:  the  soil  is  moistened  by 
it,  pests  are  not  sheltered  by  it  from  our  spraying 
munitions,  and  on  the  whole,  except  in  its  effect 
upon  ourselves,  the  fog  is  a  compensation  for  ab- 
sence of  rains. 

OBSCURATION. 

Writing  about  fog  reminds  us  that  all  the  horns 
which  have  been  blown  at  Washington  during  the 
last  five  months  have  not  lifted  the  economic  fog 
nor  helped  anybody  to  navigate  through  it  to  a  less 
cost  of  living.  This  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
fog,  but  rather  of  the  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  it  and  therefore  hoped  and 
promised  too  much.  On  New  Year's  day  this  was 
telegraphed  from  Washington: 

The  American  people  paid  an  average  of  six 
per  cent  more  for  necessary  foods  January  1,  1919, 
according  to  figures  at  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics. Prices  of  some  staples  have  gone  down, 
these  reports  showed,  while  prices  of  others  have 
increased — but  the  average  has  been  upward  during 
the  last  year. 

Here  are  the  figures  on  living  costs  of  January, 
1919.  August,  1919,  and  the  latest  available: 


■Ian. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

1919 

1919 

1920 

Round  steak,  per  lb 

 39 

.397 

.379 

 r.  .58 

.577 

.556 

 81 

.60 

.63 

Butter,  per  lb  

 72 

.64 

.657 

 42 

.43 

.43 

 15 

.155 

.157 

Bread,  per  lb  

 10 

.101 

.101 

 06 

.074 

.073 

.05 

.043 

Sugar,  per  lb  

 108 

.111 

.115 

 .32 

.478 

.48 

Tea,  per  lb  

 67 

.707 

.707 

We  take  it  the  figures  are  right,  but  the  use  made 

of  them  is  a  serious  instance  of  obscuration. 

They 

are  put  forward  as 

"living  costs," 

but  they 

only 

represent  food  prices 

—and  food  cost  is  only  a 

frac- 

tional  part  of  the  "cost  of  living."  Housing,  cloth- 
ing, doctoring,  serving,  traveling,  entertaining  and 
ornamenting  the  person  are  all  costs  of  living,  and 
they  have  all  advanced  so  fiercely  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  food  seems  on  the  whole  relatively 
little.  The  report  we  have  quoted  above  shows  that 
foods  have  advanced  six  per  cent  during  the  year. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  other  costs  of  living  have 
advanced  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and,  horrible  to 
relate,  it  is  now  announced  that  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds will  soon  be  advanced  30  per  cent  more. 
The  evident  intent,  or  the  thoughtlessness,  of  those 
who  publish  such  schedules   giving   food  prices 


alone,  is  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  food  producer 
by  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  to  live 
just  as  other  people  do;  that  is,  he  has  to  be  housed, 
clothed,  doctored,  served,  transported,  entertained 
and  personally  adorned  with  diamonds  just  as 
other  people  are,  and  he  has  to  get  his  living  costs 
out  of  his  product  in  addition  to  what  the  product 
itself  costs  him.  Even  if  he  should  produce  every- 
thing his  family  needs  to  eat,  he  would  only  escape 
six  per  cent  increased  cost  as  compared  with,  say. 
25  per  cent  increased  cost  on  all  the  other  things — 
which  he  has  to  buy  just  as  other  people  do.  But 
it  seems  to  serve  someone's  purposes  to  make  the 
farmer  the  goat  by  dingdonging  the  food  cost  aid 
passing  the  rest  with  a  whisper.  It  is  a  serious 
obscuration  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

DISCRIMINATION. 

But  this  is  really  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  is 
now  hatching  in  several  California  towns  a  boycott 
on  dairy  and  poultry  products,  which,  if  it  accom- 
plishes anything,  will  make  these  products  scarcer 
in  the  future  and  add  to  the  present  increased  cost 
which  has  come  through  ordinary  influences  now 
affecting  production  and  distribution.  Numbers  of 
women  are  coming  together  and  after  proclaiming 
it  inhumane  that  milk,  butter  and  egg  prices  should 
be  so  high  because  the  lives  of  the  children  and 
those  of  delicate  persons  depend  upon  them,  take 
the  very  best  step  to  make  them  cost  still  more 
in  the  future,  and  that  is  the  proclamation  of  a  boy- 
cott. The  government  figures  which  we  have 
quoted  show  that  neither  milk,  nor  butter,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  are  appreciably  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  that  eggs  are  cheaper. 
The  conclusion  ought  to  be  that  the  producers  of 
these  foods  are  working  on  as  narrow  a  margin  as 
they  possibly  can— considering  everything  they 
have  to  pay  for  help  or  to  purchase  for  their  ani- 
mals and  themselves.  If,  then,  people  conspire  not 
to  buy  these  articles  they  will  force  those  who  pro- 
duce them  out  of  business.  It  costs  a  lot  to  chase 
hens  uphill  to  get  eggs  in  a  dry  January,  and  it  is 
no  picnie  to  pull  milk  out  of  a  cow  seven  days  in 
the  week — twice  a  day  and  the  clock  fast  asleep 
both  times.  The  boycotters  are  making  two  serious 
mistakes:  first,  they  are  endangering  an  adequate 
supply  of  foods  which  they  exalt  as  indispensable: 
second,  they  apply  their  discouragement  to  two 
classes  of  producers  which  have  the  hardest  jobs 
of  all  food  producers;  they  are  always  longing  for 
something  easier  and  therefore  most  easily  driven 
from  their  tasks  and  investments  in  the  lines  of 
cows  and  hens.  Of  all  farmers  these  men  and 
women  will  be  most  easily  persuaded  to  sell  their 
live  stock  to  butchers  and  tamale  makers,  and  blow 
the  money  into  diamonds  which  will  advance  30 
per  cent  next  April. 

TOPSYTURVIFICATION. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  threatened  boy- 
cott which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  tender- 
hearted and  public-spirited  women  who  are  plan- 
ning it  are  actuated  by  the  most  humane  and  un- 
selfish motives.  The  saving  of  a  few  dimes  per 
week  per  household  does  not  matter  to  them.  They 
are  paying  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  formerly 
for  everything  they  get — from  French  maids  to 
movie  tickets — without  boycotting,  and  for  them- 
selves they  do  not  need  to  care.  They  imagine, 
however,  that  the  higher  price  of  milk  is  a  great 
hardship  to  the  wage-earner,  forgetting  that  the 
wage-earner  is  now  so  well-paid  and  cocky  that  he 
would  scorn  to  be  helped  to  a  few  cents  a  day  by 
cheaper  milk.  He  insists  on  nothing  less  than  $75 
suits  for  himself  and  $150  furs  for  his  wife,  and 
this  he  has  a  right  to  do,  for  he  has  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  These  boycotting  promoters  also 
forget  that  the  higher  price  of  milk  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  higher  wages  paid  for  the  necessary  labor 
in  production  and  distribution,  and  so  long  as  wage- 
earners  strike  for  high  pay  and  short  hours  they 
must  repay  part  of  their  gains  to  meet  the  higher 
price  of  foods  which  they  themselves  have  occa- 
sioned. It  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that  they  are 
not  objecting:  their  big-hearted  and  high-browed 
mentors  mistakenly  believe  they  ought  to  object 
and  are  urging  them  to  do  so.  The  outcome  of  the 
effort,  if  it  has  any,  will  be  arbitrary  upsetting  of 
all  economic  conditions  and  principles,  with  the 
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consequent  reduction  of  production,  as  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  and  presumably  with  much  hard- 
ship and  distress  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
Children  in  economics  should  be  taught  not  to 
play  with  Are! 

DEMONSTRATION. 

About  the  only  thing  we  have  seen  in  all  the 
propositions  of  politicians  and  social  reformers 
which  seems  to  us  reasonable  and  fundamental  in 
its  reach  is  to  provide  publicity  of  the  cost  prices 
and  selling  prices  for  all  articles  offered  at  public 
sale.  If  it  is  written  on  the  commodity  what  the 
producer  received  and  what  each  successive  han- 
dler has  taken  for  himself,  the  ultimate  purchaser 
can  judge  for  himself  whether  anyone  is  profiteer- 
ing and  do  as  he  likes  about  suffering  for  it.  The 
first  cost  should  perhaps  be  determined  by  author- 
ity which  can  standardize  the  value  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  cost  of  labor  involved  in  the  article.  For 
instance,  the  announcement  was  made  by  or  for  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  that  a  standard 
suit  of  clothes  ought  to  be  built  for  $25,  with  a 
profit  to  the  producer.  Start,  then,  with  that  and 
let  us  see  what  each  handler  gets  of  the  $50  which 
the  wearer  probably  pays  for  it.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  anything  about  clothing,  but  take  the 
instance  from  a  government  declaration,  merely  as 
something  to  start  with.  If  the  intending  wearer 
loves  his  picture  in  a  looking-glass  better  than  he 
loves  his  pocket-book,  let  him  buy  or  refuse  to  buy 
as  he  sees  fit,  and  if  production  and  trade  in  clothes 
need  corrective  influence  they  will  soon  feel  it.  It 
would  work  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  us,  with 
foods  as  they  are  handled  by  the  final  distributors — 
except  that  perhaps  more  sense  and  reason  may  be 
required  with  them.  If  a  bunch  of  people  should 
boycott  clothing,  the  police  will  set  them  right;  if 
a  bunch  of  people  boycotts  milk  and  eggs,  there 
seems  no  visible  means  of  protecting  them  against 
their  own  folly. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Most   Give   Fall   Name  and  Address. 

Thrift  of  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  peach  trees 
on  sandy  loam  land  about  10  years  old  and  some 
trees  are  not  doing  well.  They  do  not  bear  much 
and  the  peaches  are  not  large  like  most  of  the 
"others.  They  were  well  watered  three  different 
times  during  the  past  season.  What  kind  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  recommended  for  peach  trees? 
H.  W.,  Caruthers. 

We  can  seldom  strike  it  right  in  prescrip- 
tion without  a  sight  of  the  patient.  What 
needs  to  be  done  to  a  fruit  tree  depends 
chiefly  upon  what  has  been  done.  Have  they 
been  properly  pruned  and  cultivated?  Is  there 
any  pest  established  upon  them?  Are  they  un- 
thrifty because  of  alkali  spots  or  hardpan?  Trees 
cannot  live  on  water  alone,  and  adequate  irrigation 
produces  thrift  and  profitability  only  when  associ- 
ated with  pruning,  cultivation,  and  often  pest-fight- 
ing must  be  added.  When  these  things  are  intelli- 
gently done  fertilization  is  an  effective  promoter, 
but  it  is  seldom  profitable  without  them.  We 
should  use  a  "complete  fertilizer."  There  is  no 
particular  fertilizer  which  peach  trees  need  more 
than  other  fruit  trees  do. 

Taking  a  Chance  on  Sweet  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  I  ordered  inoculated  white  sweet 
clover  seed  early  enough  but  have  only  just  re- 
ceived it.  In  the  meantime  I  pflt  white  flats  in  the 
field  and  they  are  up  about  4  to  5  inches.  Is  it 
advisable  to  put  in  the  clover  now  on  top  of  the 
oats  and  harrow  lightly  and  r»ll  with  a  light  roller, 
or  will  it  freeze  and  die  like  alfalfa  and  red  clover? 
I  am  living  on  salt  marsh,  and  it  gets  very  dry  in 
summer,  and  in  order  to  get  a  crop  we  got  to 
seed  the  fields  down  in  the  fall.  So  I  wish  to  know, 
as  I  do  not  want  to  run  chances  of  losing  that 
seed. — F.  M.,  Areata. 

Sweet  clover  seedlings  are  not  quite  so  tender 
as  alfalfa  seedlings,  but  they  are  liable  to  be 
killed  by  freezing  if  it  is  haTd  and  long  enough. 
This  is,  however,  not  of  direct  importance  in  your 
case  for  the  temperature  on  your  low  land  is 
likely  to  be  continuously  too  low  to  sprout  the 
seed  and  it  is  capable  of  lying  dormant  for  a  long 
time  without  injury  and  of  sprouting  when  the 


cold  weather  passes.  As  you  have  the  seed  and 
wish  to  try  to  plant,  and  as  you  have  the  inocula- 
tion which  will  not  remain  active  indefinitely,  we 
should  put  on  the  seed  as  you  propose  and  take 
the  chances  on  it. 

Reluctant  Royal  Anne. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Royal  Anne  cherry  or- 
chard of  50  trees  on  a  side  hill.  It  is  about  14 
years  old  and  has  not  produced  a  crop  worth  pick- 
ing. The  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  are 
almost  as  large  as  20-year-old  trees  near  by  which 
bear  well.  There  are  always  plenty  of  blossoms 
and  small  fruit  in  them,  but  they  soon  dry  out  and 
fall  off.  The  blossom  seems  to  stick  to  the  fruit 
and  choke  it. — R.  W.  B.,  Glen  Frazer. 

One  would  guess  first  that  your  Royal  Aflnes 
needed  cross-pollination  which  the  bearing  trees 
near  by  could  not  accomplish.  If  that  is  the  case 
you  should  plant  or  graft-in  Black  Republican,  Pon- 
tiac|  Rockfort,  or  Governor  Wood.  If,  however, 
some  of  these  varieties  are  near  by  already,  the 
next  guess  would  be  that  the  trees  are  overgrown 
and  are  still  growing  too  fast,  and  you  should  stop 
winter-pruning  or  cultivating  or  anything  else  ypu 
may  be  doing  to  push  them.  Unless  they  set  fruit 
this  year,  let  them  have  a  hard  time  until  they  be- 
have better. 

Peaches  Pretty  Far  Gone. 

To  the  Editor:  In  pruning  trees  which  had  been 
bearing  only  small,  worthless  peaches,  I  found  t^iat 
there  was  a  lot  of  black  marks  and  gum  on  some 
of  them,  and  in  cutting  the  branches  I  noticed  the 
brown  ring  and  in  some  the  branch  was  nearly' all 
brown  except  the  outside  ring.  I  concluded  that 
San  Jose  scale  was  there,  so  I  cut  the  tops  off  every 
branch  that  showed  the  marks  with  the  expectation 
after  being  sprayed  and  other  conditions  made  fav- 
orable that  it  would  improve  the  trees,  if  they  are 
not  too  far  gone.  Was  my  method  correct? — E.  D., 
Fresno. 

Yes;  but  we  apprehend  that  they  are  too  far 
gone.  A  new  tree  will  arrive  sooner  than  an  old 
pest-ridden  tree  which  is  weakened  throughout  as 
to  be  showing  signs  of  dying.  If  you  are  right 
about  San  Jose  scale,  it  is  all  over  the  tree  when 
such  killing  effects  are  produced,  and  a  good  lime- 
sulphur  spray  should  be  used.  San  Jose  scale  can 
be  directly  seen.  Its  presence  is  not  merely  to  be 
inferred  from  effects.  Reddenng  of  the  bark  arou 
or  between  the  scales  and  of  the  new  growth  be- 
neath them  is  characteristic  of  this  pest. 

Now  or  Later? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  apricot  trees  which  need 
treatment  for  bark  trouble.  Would  it  be  proper  to 
apply  lime  solution  at  this  time,  or  better  to  wait 
till  the  winter  rains  are  over?  Also,  is  there  any 
advantage  in  planting  vetch  now  in  preference  to 
February?  I  have  plenty  of  water  for  irrigating  in 
Spring  season. — R.  N.  A.,  Banning. 

The  words  "bark  trouble"  do  not  convey  to  us 
any  definite  idea  of  what  you  plan  to  spray  for  or 
against.  If  it  is  sunburn  you  can  wait  until  Feb- 
ruary perhaps,  but  even  that  is  a  little  dangerous, 
for  the  late  winter  sun  gets  hot  enough  to  burn 
the  bark  while  the  tree  is  still  dormant. 

As  for  vetches,  as  you  have  skipped  the  best  time 
by  a  couple  of  months,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  until 
the  soil  warms  up  in  February  and  then  carry  on 
the  growth  with  irrigation  as  you  propose. 

A  Flying  Bird  Loose. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what  this  inclosed 
bug  is.  It  does  look  so  much  like  a  fly,  but  his 
body  looks  so  funny. — M.  H.  G.,  Tuolumne. 

It  is  a  'flying  bird-louse" — one  of  the  hippobos- 
cidae;  perhap  sollersia  americana.  It  is  akin  to 
the  horse-tick  and  the  sheep-tick;  the  former  hav- 
ing wings  in  its  perfect  form;  the  latter  none.  A 
tick  doing  business  with  a  fast  horse  or  a  bird 
apparently  needs  wings  to  catch  on;  a  sheep  tick 
does  not.  The  insect  which  you  send  is  about  the 
size  of  a  house  fly  but  differs  from  it  in  its  gro- 
tesque appearance,  as  you  note.  Such  large  "flying 
,Jice"  are  common  on  hawks  and  owls  and  perhaps 
other  large  birds. 


Prunes  Sticking  On. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  prunes 
sticking  to  the  trees  after  they  are  ripe — not  only 
this  season  but  previous  seasons?  If  they  were  not 
clubbed  off  they  would  stay  till  the  frosts.  Also  the 
prunes  are  larger  in  the  latter  part  of  July  than 
they  are  in  September. — E.  R.  C,  Gilroy. 

Some  varieties  of  prunes  have  the  habit  of  stick- 
ing on,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower, 
it  is  a  bad  habit  and  such  varieties  are  not  largely 


planted.  If  varieties  which  usually  drop  as  de- 
sired have  taken  on  this  habit,  it  has  not  come  to 
our  attention  and  we  cannot  explain  it.  A  prune 
which  sticks  on  is  smaller  after  passing  its  full 
maturity;  it  is  because  the  drying  process  is 
shrinking  the  fruit.  Prunes  which  stick  on  will 
cure  on  the  tree.  Some  people  long  ago  thought 
this  was  a  good  thing  because  they  could  pick 
cured  prunes  and  be  saved  trays  and  handling, 
but  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  A  prune  which 
does  not  know  enough  to  drop  is  usually  not 
thought  worth  growing. 

Onions  from  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  should 
plant  onion  seed  now;  if  it  is  the  right  time, 
and  could  I  get  large  onions  this  season  from 
seed  without  irrigation?  As  I  am  a  stranger  here  I 
do  not  know  what  to  plant.  I  will  not  be  able  to 
irrigate  much  from  a  well.  The  soil  is  a  little 
heavy  on  the  adobe  order— B.  W.,  Concord. 

Onions  come  from  seed  to  full  dry  onion  size  in 
California  with  proper  work  and  favoring  seasonal 
conditions.  Seed  sown  in  October  on  irrigated  or 
early  rained  land  (when  the  rains  are  early  and 
adequate)  are  ready  to  market  in  the  early  summer. 
Seed  sown  in  February  and  carried  through  the 
summer  with  good  cultivation  and  irrigation  (if 
needed)  gives  a  fall  crop.  There  is  great  danger  in 
sowing  onion  seed  in  cold,  wet  soil,  and  therefore 
seeding  is  safer  after  the  cold  rains  are  over,  say 
in  February.  If  you  have  a  piece  of  light,  warm 
soil  out  of  the  wet,  you  can  broadcast  the  seed  now 
in  a  seed  bed  and  transplant  the  seedlings  to  field 
rows  when  they  are  about  six  inches  high.  For 
transplanting,  seed  beds  are  usually  made  in  the 
fall,  but  you  may  transplant  in  March  as  your  sum- 
mer opens  later,  than  in  some  places.  You  can  irri- 
gate a  lot  of  onions  from  a  well  on  heavy  soil  by 
running  a  small  stream  between  the  rows.  Or  ions 
require  a  lot  of  work  and  you  should  not  tr"  to« 
many  at  first.  Our  book,  "California  Vegetables," 
gives  all  the  details  of  California  methods. 

Oats  and  Vetch  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  seed  20  acres 
to  oats  this  spring  for  hay.  Some  have  advised 
sowing  vetch  with  the  oats,  claiming  it  will  benefit 
the  oats  and  cause  them  to  yield  a  larger  crop.  Is 
this  true?  Also  what  effect  will  the  vetch  have  on 
the  hay  as  feed  and  for  commercial  purposes? — B. 
E.,  Corcoran. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated  before,  experiments 
have  shown  that  where  moisture  is  ample  for  both 
the  activity  of  a  legume  is  helpful  to  grain  growing 
with  it.  Where  moisture  is  not  adequate,  whatever 
growth  you  get  on  the  legume  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  grain.  The  amount  of  growth  you  get  on  the 
vetch  by  spring  sowing  with  the  interior  heat  and 
dry  air  coming  on,  is  doubtfully  worth  the  extra 
cost.  A  moderate  amount  of  vetch  in  oat  hay  ought 
to  add  to  its  value  and  not  be  objectionable  even 
for  feeding  your  own  horses,  but  the  presence  of 
the  vetch  in  oat  hay,  which  the  market  prefers 
should  be  straight  and  clean  ,  will  be  likely  to  re- 
duce its  commercial  value  to  the  standard  of  "cow 
hay,"  which  is  usually  less. 

Nitrate  Spraying  for  Productivity. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  nitrate  of  soda  sprayed  on 
peach  and  plum  trees  help  to  set  buds?  If  so,  how 
much  should  be  used,  and  when?  Would  it  hurt 
to  mix  with  lime-sulphur  in  spring,  or  had  it  better 
be  applied  to  soil?  If  so,  how  much  to  acre? — J.  L., 
Loomis. 

We  do  not  know  that  nitrate  spraying  has  been 
used  on  peaches  and  plums.  It  was  reported  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  fruiting  of  apples  in  Watson- 
ville  and  has  been  used  to  some  extent.  It  has  been 
used  alone  or  in  connection  with  lime-sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water 
used.  When  used  on  the  soil  the  application  is  20* 
lbs.  well  scattered  over  the  surface- after  the  heavy 
winter  rains  are  over. 


CALIFORNIA  WEAIHKR  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  January  5.  1920. 

Eureka   04  9.90  17.93        56  38 

Red  Bluff  20  3.19  10.68        66  32 

Sacramento  09  3.09  7.57        55  34  - 

San  Francisco  04  4.36  8.91        62  39 

San  Jose  01  3.11  6.63        62  32 

Fresno  00  1.48  3.86        62  38 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  5.18  6.64        72  36 

Los  Angeles                   .26  4.53  5.63        74  43 

San  Diego  36  2.56  3.41        74  44 

Winnemucca  20  2.80  3.08        54  14 

Reno  01  3.87  4.13        58  20 

Tonopah  00  1.59  3.85        44  22 
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Forcing  Fuller  Bearing  of  Navels 


"Guarantee  a  fine  set  of  oranges!" 
"That's  all  foolishness!  And  who 
would  guarantee  another  man's  farm- 
ing results,  even  when  well  settled 
facts  were  known.  Oranges,  too,  are 
notoriously  uncertain  in  their  habits, 
and  there  is  more  about  orange  grow- 
ing that  even  the  best  informed  men 
do  not  know  than  that  they  do  know. 

Just  the  same  here  is  a  list  of  very 
definite  recommendations  J.  E.  Coit, 
Professor  of  Citriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  made  to  a  group 
of  orange  growers  at  Lindsay  re- 
cently, and  he  stated  that  in  the  only 
orchard  he  knew  in  which  they  were 
carried  out  in  every  detail  there  was 
a  bumper  crop.  It  might  have  come 
anyhow,  but  that  will  be  seen  after 
several  years'  trial.  In  other  or- 
chards to  the  extent  that  these  prin- 
ciples could  be  and  were  adopted 
heavy  yields  were  secured. 

How  to  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions? Ay,  there's  the  rub!  It  is  an 
amazingly  situated  place  where  every- 
thing can  be  done  that  it  seems  should 
be  done.  These  facts  were  reinforced 
by  a  startling  array  of  theories, 
backed  up  by  very  interesting  work. 
It  is  a  fault  of  this  description  if 
their  importance  is  not  recognized. 

Note  further,  although  this  address 
was  made  to  a  Central  California  audi- 
ence, it  applies  all  over  the  State.  Al- 
though the  definite  subject  was  "The 
June  Drop  and  Splits  of  the  Washing- 
ton Navel,"  big  yields  were  at  the  root 
of  the  idea,  because  if  you  can  make 
the  fruit  stick,  then  keep  it  from  split- 
ting, and  give  it  lots  of  plant  food  and 
moisture  by  right  orchard  practice, 
the  yield  will  be  there  and  the  quality 
too.  Big  income  under  those  condi- 
tions goes  without  saying. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 


Something  We  Cannot  Help. 

Away  back  in  1896  a  fungus  was  dis- 
covered which  causes  the  black  spot 
under  the  navels  of  early  ripe  fruit 
and  spoils  them.  This  recently  has 
been  found  to  be  guilty  In  causing 
both  drops  and  splits,  and  there  seems 
no  way  to  help  it.  The  fungus  is 
found  almost  everywhere,  far  from  or- 
ange groves  as  well  as  near  them,  in 
desert  air  and  in  cities.  When  it 
touches  the  stigma,  or  the  sticky  stem 
over  an  orange  in  the  blossom,  it  may 
grow  down  into  the  orange.  Spraying 
will  not  prevent  it.  Bees  and  insects 
do  not  seem  to  be  to  blame.  Or,  after 
this  little  stem  on  the  orange  has 
fallen,  it  may  get  in  the  ragged  break 
made,  and  go  from  there  into  the 
orange.  This  stem  breaks  clean  and 
smooth  off  a  Valencia  and  so  it  sel- 
dom gets  into  a  Valencia.  When  the 
fungus  does  work  down  into  a  little 
navel  orange  it  is  doomed  to  fall.  Or, 
it  may  stick  on  and  the  navel  will  be 
weakened  so  that  it  will  split.  Or,  if 
it  stays  and  does  not  split,  it  will  be 
a  black  spot  and  be  no  good  after  all. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  June  drop 
is  frequently  caused  by  this  fungus; 
and  usually  it  is  the  largest,  latest 
drops  that  are  due  to  it.  The  earliest 
drops,  the  smallest  fruits  falling,  are 
mostly  caused  by  moisture  conditions, 
to  be  explained  later. 

No  control  methods  are  known  for 
either  drops  or  splits  as  caused  by 
this  fungus.  Although  it  is  worse 
some  seasons  than  others,  there  is  no 
known  relation  between  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  damage  done  by  it. 

Bud  Selection  May  Help. 

It  seems  that  fruits  with  faulty, 
overgrown   navels   may   permit  the 


A  NEW  BOOKLET  ON 


ALFALFA  GROWING 


Points  the  way  to  alfalfa  success  under  vari- 
ous soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Tells  you— 

— How  to  succeed  on  Dry  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Wet  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Sandy  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Heavy  Land. 

Explains  how,  by  careful  selection,  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  varieties  which  have 
proven  their  worth  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation for  the  alfalfa  grower.  A  postal 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free! 
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Black  Walnut  Seedlings 
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If  you  want  a  healthy,  thrifty,  vigorous  walnut 
grove,  start  it  right  by  setting  out  these 
strongly  rooted  black  walnut  seedlings — then 
graft  them  later.   We  can  furnish  them  in  two 


3-4  ft. 


4-6  ft. 


These  seedlings  are  of  the  finest — they're  the 
kind  that  insure  success.  Write  for  quotations. 


Elmer  Bros  Nursery 


"Ibe  Nursery  that  Helped  lo  Made  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,        San  Jose,  California 


fungus  to  grow  down  the  stem  into 
the  fruit  easier  than  it  would  down  a 
well-formed  flower  stem.  Possibly 
bud  selection  to  get  fruits  with  small, 
well-formed,  very  small  navels,  al- 
most closed  at  the  top,  may  protect 
somewhat  against  damage  by  this  fun- 
gus. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  one  form 
of  splits  (not  due  to  the  fungus) 
comes  mainly  on  off-type  fruits  that 
while  the  best- type  navel  has  a  skin 
are  very  thin-skinned  at  the  navel  end, 
fairly  uniform  in  thickness  and  so  less 
likely  to  split  Consequently,  get  the 
right  type  of  bud  wood  for  the  nur- 
series and  there  will  be  fewer  splits. 

Also,  many  fruits,  usually  those 
with  very  large  navels,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  small,  slightly  devel- 
oped sections  (which  everybody  who 
has  eaten  many  oranges  has  frequent- 
ly seen).  Oranges  of  this  type  like- 
wise split  easier  than  proper  type 
fruits,  giving  another  reason  for  bud 
selection. 

In  general,  though,  the  causes  or 
■June  drop  and  splitting  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  should  be  figured  out 
together.  Even  though  no  real  con- 
trol measures  for  preventing  the  black 
fungous  damage  can  be  suggested,  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit  could  be  secured 
provided  splitting  and  dropping  from 
other  causes  could  be  prevented,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  fact  to 
think  about.  So,  forget  what  you  can 
not  help  and  get  busy  to  remedy  what 
can  be  helped.  The  way  to  help  it  is 
connected  with  moisture  (and  temper- 
ature to  a  slight  degree)  in  soil,  in  air, 
in  fruit,  and  in  leaves.  That  is  the 
meat  of  the  matter.   Now  for  it. 

Citrus  Nature. 

Citrus  plants  came  into  being  in  the 
warm,  moist  tropics  of  southeastern 
Asia  and  the  islands  near  by.  Air  and 
soil  were  reeking  with  moisture  and 
the  leaves  were  made ,  so  that  water 
would  evaporate  fast  and- easily  from 
them.'  Here  in  California,  with  hot, 
dry  air,  the  leaves  are  utterly  unable 
to  hold  in  the  moisture  that  the  tree 
needs  when  air  is  too  hot  and  dry. 
Something  has  to  give  way  some- 
where. 

Consider  these  facts.  On  a  hot,  dry 
afternoon  the  air  will  take  from  the 
leaves  approximately  twice  as  much 
moisture  as  the  moisture  tubes  in  the 
rrunk  can  pull  up  from  the  roots, 
even  when  these  tubes  are  working 
their  hardest  and  when  the  soil  is  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  supply  the 
tree  with  water. 

Where  do  the  leaves  get  the  extra 
moisture  sent  off?  They  rob  the  fruit 
and  bark,  for  the  time  being.  There 
is  not  any  sap  pressure,  but  a  suction 
demanding  more  sap,  in  the  trunk. 
The  flow  of  moisture  should  be  toward 
the  growing  fruits.  Instead  It  is 
away  from  the  fruits.  Although  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  between  seven  in,  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  evening 
young  fruits  on  summer  days  in  or- 
chards near  desert  conditions,  com- 
monly lose  one-fourth  their  weight 
This  stolen  moisture  goes  to  the 
leaves  and  out  into  the  air.  Cut  off 
the  tip  of  a  young  fruit  and  stick  it 
instantly  into  a  dish  of  water  and  the 
water  will  be  drawn  rapidly  down  the 
the  twig  into  the  leaves.  The  sap  flow, 
then,  it  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Cut  off  two  twigs,  each  with  a  fruit 
and  otherwise  alike.  Leave  the  fruit 
on  one  and  clip  it  from  the  other.  In 
the  first  case  the  leaves  will  stay  fresh 
for  quite  a  while,  but  the  fruit  will  be 
tough  and  shrunken.  In  the  other  the 
leaves  will  quickly  curl  and  dry  and 
the  fruit  will  stay  full  and  plump. 

Now,  the  navel  is  a  high-strung, 
irregular-acting  kind  of  a  tree;  of 
what  is  called  a  mule  type  in  botany, 
and  that  kind  of  a  plant  will  lose  its 
fruit  easily,  so  it  will  not  stand  having 
the  sap  flow  the  wrong  direction  very 
well,  and  the  connecting  tissue  be- 
tween stem  and  young  fruit  goes 
wrong  and  the  fruit  either  drops,  or 
sticks  on  and  dies.  A  few  fruits  may 
stand  it. 

All  fruits  should  stand  it  if  things 
went  right.  Careful  tests  showed  that 


it  took  usually  about  an  eight-pound 
pull  to  take  a  perfectly  natural  navel 
orange  the  size  of  a  marble,  off  a  twig. 

Theory  of  Protection. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Stop  all  the  evaporation  possible  from 
the  leaves  and  see  that  the  leaves  are 
supplied  with  as  much  water  from 
the  roots  as  they  can  get.  That  will 
make  less  strain  on  the  young  fruits. 
This  will  protect  from  splits,  too. 
When  water  is  pumped  out  of  an  or- 
ange all  day  and  that  orange  is  filled 
tight  with  moisture  again  at  night, 
something  is  likely  to  break,  even  if 
the  orange  is  too  large  to  drop.  What 
breaks  is  mostly  the  skin  at  the  navel. 
It  breaks  easiest  when  the  skin  is 
thin  at  the  navel  end,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  or  when  a  black  fungus  spore 
is  there,  or  when  the  navel  Itself  is 
too  largo  and  poorly  shaped.  Remedr 
these  minor  matters  all  you  can  and 
certainly  remedy  the  moisture  diffi- 
culty all  you  can. 

Important  Evaporation  Facts. 

Green  vegetation  cools  the  air  and 
also  slows  up  evaporation  by  supply- 
ing the  air  with  moisture.  It  Is  there- 
fore wise  to  have  some  green  crop 
growing  rankly  in  the  orchard  while 
the  June  drop  period  is  on.  To  do  this 
you  have  to  have  moisture  enough  for 
both  trees  and  cover  crop.  Ay,  there's 
the  rub.  Let  each  one  solve  that  prob- 
lem as  his/  conditions  permit  The 
thing  that  counts  otherwise  is  that  a 
wonderful  lessening  of  the  drop  and 
splitting  has  been  reported  in  nearly 
every  instance  where  a  good,  well- 
irrigated  summer  cover  crop  has  been 
grown.  Knounh  of  that,  though,  just 
now.   Here  is  some  more  advice: 

General  Suggestions. 

Grow  a  windbreak,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  off  winds  that  dry  out  the  or- 
ange leaves. 

See  that  your  ground  is  irrigated  an 
frequently  as  is  needed.  Too  much 
water  -  is  bad.  Enough  water  at  all 
times  is  desirable.  One  man  got  fine 
results  by  having  at  least  one  furrow 
running  in  each  tree  row  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  June  drpp.  It  is 
rarely  that  this  could  be  done. 

Have  your  roots  in  as  fine  a  con- 
dition as  possible  to  gather  up  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Consequently, 
get  your  winter  cover  crop  all  plowed 
under  and  the  feeder  roots  of  the  trees 
re-established  a  good  period  before 
the  blooming  period.  Late  spring 
plowing  is  a  crime  from  this  stand- 
point. It  is  one  reason  for  complaints 
against  cover  cropB.  Better  by  far 
get  the  crop  under  early,  when  It  is 
green  and  will  rot  quickly,  and  when 
the  feeder  roots  will  have  time  to  re- 
gain strength  before  heavy  growth 
starts. 

Reduce  the  leaf  surface  all  you  in- 
tend to  just  before  the  blooming  sea- 
son; that  is.  do  your  pruning  then. 
This  will  mean  fewer  leaves  to  evap- 
orate moisture  and  the  moisture  from 
the  roots  that  used  to  go  to  them  can 
go  to  the  other  leaves.  ' 

Strengthen  roots  and  the  rest  of  the 
tree  in  spring,  just  before  blooming, 
by  a  small  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertiliser,  of  which  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia is  apparently  the  best 

The  I  orchardist  following  every 
point  of  this  advice,  with  such  excel- 
lent sweess,  also  had  a  spray  of  water 
along  the  windward  side  of  his  or- 
chard when  much  air  was  blowing.  In 
order  to  reduce  evaporation.  A  big 
field  of  alfalfa  was  also  growing  on 
that  side.  Another  orange  grove 
would  have  helped  nearly  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  the  alfalfa. 

Everybody  cannot  follow  all  of 
these  recommendations,  but  experi- 
ence suggests  that  the  more  of  them 
that  they  can  follow,  the  better.  None 
of  the  suggestions  are  discussed  at  all 
in  detail.  It  would  take  quite  an 
article  to  do  justice  to  the  least  im- 
portant of  them. 

The  big  idea  is  to  reduce  evapora- 
tion and  the  more  moisture  you  can 
add  to  the  air  by  means  of  a  green 
growing:  crop,  the  better  you  will  do 
this. 
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Get  These  Amazing  Facts 
on  "Fruit-Fog"  Spraying 

5 END  the  coupon  today.  Read  the  story  of  "Fruit-Fog"  Spraying  now. 
Learn  why  Fruit-Fog,  after  the  severest  tests  by  experts,  Experiment 
Stations,  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers,  is  today  publicly  pronounced  a 
wonderful  success.  That  is  because  this  vaporous,  fog-like  super-spray  is 
the  ONLY  spray  fine  enough  to  reach  the  millions  of  tiny,  UNSEEN 
hidden  pests  that  infest  microscopic  niches  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage— 
where  no  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  spray  can  reach.  These  hidden 
pests  wipe  out  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fine  fruit  each  year.  They 
cost  Fruit  Growers  an  appalling  toll.  Yet  Fruit-Fog  positive  thoroughness 
will  exterminate  every  one  of  them.  This  explains  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  now  credit  their  clean  orchards, 
mighty  yields  and  record-breaking  profits  to  Fruit-Fog  Spraying.  Send 
the  coupon  and  get  the  complete  story  today. 


FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 


tained  enduring  service  and 
greatest  efficiency  under 
high  pressure.  The  famous' 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  "Z"  En- 
gine assures  Hayes  users  the 
best  possible  service. 

Sprayers  for  Every 
Purpose 

Hayes  Sprayers  are  made 
to  meetevery  Orchard,  Field, 
Garden,  Park,  Disinfecting, 
White  -Washing  and  Cold 
Water  Painting  need.  No 
matter  what  your  sprayer 
requirement,  from  our  great 
Triplex  Fruit-Fog  Power 
Sprayer  to  the  smallest  Gar- 
den Atomizer,  we  make  it. 


HAYES 

Fruit-Fog 
Gun 


coupon 
for  FREE 
BOOK  and  see 
why  this  is  the 
world's  fastest  spraying 
apparatus.  A  simple  twist 
gives  long  spray  for  tall  trees, 
or  wide  spray  for  close-up 
work,  or  shutsoff  tight.  Pre- 
vents waste  of  solution  be- 
tween trees.  The  only  gun  which 
combines  great  speed  with  the 
thoroughness  of  Fruit  Fog.  En- 
ables one  man  to  handle  the  capac 
itj  of  big  power  sprayer.  Get  the 
book  for  full  details. 


Hayes  Hand 
Barrel  Spray 
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Hayes  Pump 
|  &  Planter  Co. 
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New  Sprayer  Book  and  your  Vahia 
ble  Spraying  Guide. 
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Big  Business  in  California  Fruit  Growing 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


It  is  common  to  hear  some  doubt 
expressed  as  to  there  being  a  big 
business  in  California  fruit  growing. 
Figures  gathered  from  the  December, 
1919,  report  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  for  California,  were 
tabulated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
•f  December  27,  but  to  duly  impress 
the  reading  public  they  need  particu- 
lar emphasis.  These  reports  are  as 
near  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain them.  Government  field  agents 
are  employed  for  the  purpose.  Hav- 
ing no  axe  to  grind  or  favorites  to 
play  the  facts  are  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  Govern- 
ment "as  is."  In  order  to  reach  the 
masses  copies  of  these  reports  are 
sent  to  all  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  nation,  for  publica- 
tion. Naturally  those  interested  in 
agriculture  and  pomology,  find  these 
reports  of  great  value,  while  the  great 
masses  who  live  in  the  cities  over- 
look them.  If  the  newspapers  would 
devote  more  space  to  news  of  this 
character,  all  classes  would  be  great- 
ly benefited,  they  would  soon  learn 
that  the  fruit  industry  is  a  "mortgage 
lifter"  and  not  a  mere  side  issue.  In 
some  of  the  figures  and  comparisons, 
the  pessimist  may  find  some  hard 
nuts  to  crack. 

Peaches,  Gross  Value.  $2(5,400,000  to 
Growers. 

California  being  the  world's  great- 
est competitor  in  the  production  of 
peaches,  our  argument  will  begin 
with  that  pomological  favorite.  In 
1919,  the  total  production  of  peaches 
in  the  United  States  was  51,340,000 
bushels,  of  this  California  produced 
17,600,000,  or  34.3  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire production.  The  gross  farm 
Tallies  amounted  to  $26,400,000.  Cali- 
fornia's bearing  acreage  is  110,500. 
Some  acreage;  some  peaches;  some 
price ! 

Prunes,  Gross    Value   $31,200,000  to 
Growers, 

The  prune,  the  most  universally 
kno-wn  and  appreciated  of  any  of  the 
dried  fruits,  is  among  California's 
greatest  assets.  Its  orchards  cover 
more  than  110,000  acres,  60,500  of 
which  are  in  Santa  Clara  county.  The 
total  output  of  prunes  in  1919  was 
130,000  tons.  Gross  farm  Values 
amounted  to  $31,200,000.  So  popular 
has  this  fruit  become  with  the  pres- 
ent producers  and  those  who  hope  to 
jorn  the  ranks,  there  is  a  possibility 
mt  a  large  increased  acreage,  provid- 
ed, however,  the  nurseries  can  supply 
Ifae  stock,  for  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  trees  to  be  had.  It 
would  be  advisable  for  those  con- 
templating the  planting  of  an  orchard 
to  place  their  next  season's  orders  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Apples,  Gross  Value  $12,500,000  to 
Growers. 

California  has  never  posed  as  a 
great  apple-producing  state,  as  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  most 
parts  are  better  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  other  fruits  of  equal  tonnage, 
production  and  value.  However,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  43,000 
acres  in  bearing.  The  production  in 
1919  amounted  to  8,640,000  bushels, 
•f  which  4,533,000  were  boxed  for 
commercial  purposes;  70,000  tons,  or 
3,000,000  bushels,  were  evaporated. 
Gross  returns  for  total  production 
were  $12,500,000.  Prior  to  the  "world 
war"  there  was  a  great  export  de- 
nand,  going  mostly  to  Australia, 
China  and  Japan. 

Raisins,  Gross  Value  $37,600,000  to 
Growers. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
affidavit  to  convince  some  'people 
that  there  are  170,000  acres  of  raisin 
grapes  in  California.  The  production 
in  1919  was  180,000  tons — not  green, 
but  dried— that  grossed  $37,600,000. 
In  addition  \p  raisin  grapes,  there  are 
50,000  acres  of  table  grapes  that  pro- 
duced 180,000  tons,  a  total  gross  of 
$9,000,000.  Then  comes  the  "depart- 
ed" wine  grape  covering  140,000 
acres,  producing  250,000  tons,  that 
grossed  $7,500,000.  So  great  has  been 
the  increased  demand  for  raisins  that 
the  annual  increase  in  planting  for 


several  years  has  been  more  than  10,- 
000  acres.  The  car  shortage  and 
labor  troubles  greatly  reduced  the 
shipment  of  both  wine  and  table 
grapes  during  1919.  However,  there 
was  but  little  loss,  as  the  grapes  were 
dried. 

Apricots,  (iniss  Value  $13,200,000  to 
Growers. 

The  apricot,  like  the  peach,  is  an 
"all  around"  fruit;  can  be  shipped 
green,  dried  or  canned.  A  native  of 
Armenia,  it  found  its  way  into  this 
country,  and  was  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  family  orchards  of  the 
semi-tropical  sections  of  the  Southern 
States.  Long  before  the  days  of  Cal- 
ifornia's entry  into  the  field  of  com- 
mercial fruit  growing  the  apricot 
found  its  way  into  the  family  orchard 
of  the  pioneer  settlers.  Its  adapta- 
bility to  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  various  sections  of  the  state,  soon 
placed  it  on  a  level  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  pomological  associates. 
Like  the  almond,  it  is  essentially  a 
California  product  In  1919  there 
were  more  than  40,000  acres  in  bear- 
ing, that  produced  165,000  tons,  that 
grossed  $13,200,000.  Of  the  total  ton- 
nage produced  the  canneries  took  70 
per  cent.  There  were  420  cars  of 
green  apricots  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets,  balance  of  crop  was  dried. 

Walnuts,  Gross  Value  $15,400,000  to 
Growers. 

When  walnuts  are  mentioned,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, which  is  proper,  as  practically 
all  of  the  commercial  product  hails 
from  the  southern  coast,  but  walnut 
production  will  in  future  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  part  of  the 
state.  In  1919  there  were  50,000 
acres  that  produced  26,500  tons,  that 
sold  for  the  neat  little  sum  of  $15,- 
400,000. 

Figs,  Cantaloupes,  Vegetables, 

Cantaloupes  and  vegetables,  com- 
modities that  are  looked  upon  by  the 
average  person  as  garden  truck, 
grossed  $16,200,000.  Now  there  is  the 
fig,  the  oldest  fruit  known  to  state, 
national  or  biblical  history.  A  tree 
to  be  found  in  every  back  yard  on  the 
globe,  where  climatic  conditions  will 
consent.  Who,  but  the  well  informed 
knew  that  there  are  real  "tru-tru" 
fig  orchards  in  the  state?  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  a  trip  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  will  verify  it.  There 
are  to  be  found  hundreds  of  acres  in 
full  bearing,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  will  compare  with  anything 
that  ever  came  from  Smyrna.  The 


1919  production  was  10,000  tons,  that 
grossed  $2,800,000. 

Almonds,  Olives,  Etc. 

"What  about  the  olive?  How  many 
people  are  there  in  California  that 
ever  saw  an  olive  orchard?  How 
many  people  in  the  United  States 
know  that  olives  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia? Notwithstanding,  the  1919 
crop  amounted  to  14,000  tons,  that 
grossed  $2,800,00.  Like  the  olive,  the 
almond  is  apparently  grown  "on  the 
quiet."  About  the  only  time  the  al- 
mond makes  itself  conspicuous  is 
when  its  beautiful  blossoms  act  as 
the  advance  guard  of  spring  time. 
However,  during  the  season  of  1919, 
one  who  purchased  a  pound  from  the 
corner  grocer,  learned  that  there  was 
a  decided  increase  in  its  popularity. 
No  doubt  some  may  say  "this  is  one 
Instance  where  figures  lied,"  when 
they  learn  that  the  1919  crop  of  6,- 
800  tons  sold  for  $3,000,000. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  va- 
rieties of  deciduous  fruits  that  might 
here  be  mentioned,  which  in  propor- 
tion to  their  tonnage  and  acreage 
added  just  as  much  wealth  to  the 
state.  However,  the  varieties  men- 
tioned will  stand  the  test  of  any  crit- 
icism that  may  follow. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Over  $G0,000,000  to 
Growers. 

Your  attention  will  now  be  directed 
to  the  part,  the  great  citrus  industry 
has  played.  The  California  orange 
represents  the  greatest  branch  of  the 
fruit  industry,  when  a  single  fruit  is 
named,  that  exists  in  the  world.  Is 
there  a  person  in  the  United  States 
that  has  never  eaten  a  California 
Washington  Navel?  If  there  is  and  it 
is  made  known  to  Frank  Wiggins, 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  they  will  be  at 
once  supplied  with  a  free  sample,  and 
it  goes  without  saying,  the  fruit  will 
carry  the  imprint,  "Grown  at  Los  An- 
geles." That  will  be  all  right,  pro- 
vided, however,  south  of  Tehachapi — 
which  is  Los  Angeles,  of  course — will 
admit  that  there  are  equally  as  fine 
oranges  sjrown  north  of  the  "loop." 
However,  the  orange  has  been  a  po- 
tent factor  in  bringing  California  to 
the  attention  of  the  prospective  home 
seeker.  Every  manner  of  means  has 
been  devised  in  order  to  place  the 
orange  before  the  consuming  public. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, the  greatest  fruit  co-opera- 
tive organization  known,  handling 
72.3  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments 
of  citrus  fruits  in  1919,  has  spent 
two  and  one  half  million  dollars  in 
advertising  since  the  first  "Sunkist" 


campaign  was  inaugurated  twelve 
years  ago.  The  Exchange  having  its 
main  office  at  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  its  member- 
ship being  south  of  Tehachapi,  the 
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•Spraying  is  not  an  ex- 
pense— properly  considered 
1  \  — but  an  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  by  producing 
more  and  better  fruit  and 
bigger  profits. 

But  spraying  must  be  done 
properly — at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  way,  with  the  right 
materials. 

For  example,  there's  nothing 
better  for  a  dormant  winter 
spray  than  Universal  Brand 
Crude  Oil  Emulsion.  It  cleans 
the  limbs  of  insect  pests.  It 
softens  the  bark  and  makes 
your  trees  healthier  and  more 
productive. 

We  have  a  bulletin  covering 
the  whole  problem  of  insect 
control  in  deciduous  orchards. 
Write  for  your  copy  today — a 
postcard  brings  it. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Universal  Brand  Orchard  Spray- 
SSO  California  St.,      816  UiRelnS  Bldg. 
ban  Francisco  I««  Angeles 


UNIVERSAL  BRAND 

CRUDE  OIL 
EMULSION 


WHY  HAVENT  YOU  INVESTED  IN  A  TRAILER? 

Have  you  investigated  good  trailers?  Do  you  know  the  reasons  why  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  using  UTILITY  TRAILERS? 

Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  Trailerized  Transportation,  as  it  affects  your  time, 
your  expense  of  hauling,  etc.?   You  are  losing  money  every  day  you  neglect  to 


USE  A 

UTILITY 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


In  hauling  your  hay,  your  grain,  your  fruit,  milk  or  other  produce,  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  actual 
cash  and  hauling  time  is  made.  A  truck  and  a  Util  ity  do  the  work  of  two  trucks— and  only  ONE  oper- 
ator is  required. 

"Utilitys"  are  scientifically  constructed,  to  operate  without  strain  to  the  motor  truck  or  passenger 
car  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  will  not  side  sway,  weave,  jerk  or  wobble — a  patented  device  plus 
intelligent  trailer  construction  eliminates  these  troubles. 

Our  Catalog,  "Trailerized  Transportation,"  tell  s  all  the  facts.  Write  for  a  copy  and  learn  how  much 
a  2-  or  4-wheel  UTILITY  will  save  you. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

1328  Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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"oAccuracy" 

— the  title  of  a  booklet,  sent  free, 
describing  the  ingenious  instru- 
ments used  in  the  Holt  Plant  to 
insure  hair -breadth  accuracy  in 
size  and  fit  of  various  parts  of 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor — pains- 
taking accuracy  that  accounts 
largely  for  the  wonderful  endur- 
ance of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
and  its  low  operating  expense. 
Send  for  booklet  414  if  interest- 
ed in  tractors. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton.  Col.,  Pernio,  III.,  Lou  Anoelet,  Col. 
Portland.  Ore.,  Spokane.  Wa*k. 
Ban  FraneUco.  Col. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  lest  than  IS  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pore. 
Hitrste  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
not!    available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  tor  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  Ban  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Ill   CALIFORNIA  8T.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fertilize  All  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vessel  direct  from  Chile  in 
original  bags.  Small  quantity 
per  acre  will  increase  your  pro- 
duction and  income. 

Write  or  call  for  information 
and  free  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

HENRY  B00KSIN, 
District  Manager 
518-519-520  Bank  of  San  Jose 
Building. 
San  Jose,  California 


ZANTE 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS 

— also — 

WALNUT 

SCIONS 

EUREKA,  FRANQCETTE 
CONCORD,  EHRHARD 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER 
St.  Helena,  Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


prevailing  opinion  in  the  outside 
world  is,  all  the  oranges  from  Cali- 
fornia are  grown  at  or  about  Los  An- 
geles, but  not  so.  Tulare  county,  can 
boast  of  10,000  acres  that  produces 
1,500,000  boxes  annually.  Sacramen- 
to, Placer,  Glenn,  Butte  and  Tehama 
counties  have  extensive  producing 
acreage  also.  However,  it's  "hats  off" 
to  Southern  California  as  a  citrus 
producer,  and  an  advertiser  of  the 
goods.  There  are  120,000  acres  of 
oranges  in  bearing  in  the  state,  and 
10,000  acres  non-bearing,  and  it  will 
be  gratifying,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
assisted  in  "storing  away"  the  1919 
crop,  to  learn  that  there  were  17,516,- 
000  boxes  produced,  take  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  oranges  to  the  box  as 
a  basis,  and  there  will  be  found  that 
2,627,400,000  oranges  were  produced, 
more  than  twenty-six  oranges  for 
each  person  in  "Our  own  United 
States."  It  is  still  more  gratifying 
to  those  who  produced  and  delivered 
the  fruit,  to  be  able  to  "jingle  in  their 
jeans"  $48,169,000.  Lemons  are  also 
quite  extensively  grown  in  Southern 
California.  At  present  there  are  30,- 
000  acres  in  bearing.  In  1919  the 
production  was  5,310,000  boxes,  gross- 
ing $12,744,000.  Grape  fruits  have 
brought  in  some  more  money.  The 
fact  is  recognized  that  the  reading 
public  fight  shy  of  statistics,  consid- 
ering them  about  as  dry  as  the  state 
will  be  subsequent  to  January  16th. 
However,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
somewhat  into  detail — and  I  am  not 
through  yet — in  order  to  prove  that, 
as  a  product  of  the  soil,  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  industry  is  the  biggest  and 
most  remunerative  business  west  of 
the  "Rockies." 

Fruits  Nearly  Equal  Field  Crops. 

Now  the  pessimist  may  prepare 
himself  for  "shell  shock."  In  1919 
the  California  growers  produced  field 
crops  valued  on  the  ranch  at  $300,- 
683,000.  This  included  all  cereals, 
potatoes,  hay,  hops,  beans,  beets, 
onions,  cantaloupes  and  vegetables, 
but  no  livestock  products.  California 
fruit  growers  produced  fruit  valued 
at  $234,613,000,  making  a  difference 
of  only  $66,070,000  in  favor  of  the 
field  crops.  During  each  succeeding 
year  these  figures  will  diminish  in 
favor  of  fruit  values.  Within  five 
years,  the  acreage  now  in  bearing, 
with  the  acreage  now  planted,  and 
will  then  be  in  bearing,  the  fruit 
values  will  double  those  of  the  field. 
The  fabulous  prices  obtained  for  the 
seasons  1918-19,  have  so  stimulated 
the  fruit  industry  that  it  would  be 
mere  guess  work  to  attempt  to  proph- 
ecy to  what  extent  it  will  reach. 

The  people  of  this  nation,  as  well  as 
all  other  nations,  are  forced  to  admit 
that  California  fruits  are  destined  to 
dictate  to  the  marts  of  the  world.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  her  canned  and  dried 
productions  are  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand, at  prices  beyond  anything  in 
the  history  of  the  business.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  price  is  no 
object;  it  is  simply  a  question,  "Can 
you  deliver  the  goods?"  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  shipping  product; 
prices  received  are  more  like  fairy 
tales,  instead  of  account  sales  accom- 
panied by  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  pessimist  is  liable  to  advance 
the  theory  that  recent  conditions 
caused  abnormal  stimulation  in  the 
prices  of  fruit  as  well  as  all  other 
products,  but  that  is  easily  exploded; 
"all  other  products"  were  a  necessity, 
that  had  to  be  purchased  regardless 
of  inflation.  Fruit  is  largely  a  lux- 
ury, even  so,  the  amount  consumed 
and  prices  realized,  kept  pace  with 
"all  other  products."  However,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  play 
its  usual  part. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  tor  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  Tou  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Im  Angeles,  California 


WERsays* 
Tor  tiQQ  planting 
gQnuinQ  is 
most  satistactoiy* 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  ions  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

you  will mnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  ior  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

21r»  First  National  Bank'Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


IANS 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


FRUIT  TREES 


ARE    VERY  SCARCE 


Our  stock  is  almost  complete  now. 
Place  your  order  early  to  be 
sure  of  getting  what  you  want. 


Only  experienced  men 
handle  our  Stock 

Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog 


MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 


439-P  S.  MAIN  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PERFORATED   TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels.  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
irom  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun,  sandstorms,  barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  i 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  ] 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE   PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  hare 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all,  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  in. 
THE   EXPAN   I-BOTECTOB   CO.,      935  E.  Central  Are.,  Red  lands,  Cal. 
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IMPORTANT   NOW    AND    AT    HARVEST -TIME 


THE    CHOICE    OF  THE 

Proper  planting  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  successful  crop.  The  choice  of  the 
right  grain  drill  now  means  many  ex- 
tra bushels  at  harvest  time.  An  inves- 
tigation will  show  you  why  an  E-B 
Drill  assures  you  more 
bushels  per  acre,  more 
bushels  per  man  and  more 
acres  with  the  same  seed. 
Here  are  a  few  features 
that  have  made  E-B  Drills 
the  choice  of  so  many 
farmers: 
1. 


RIGHT  GRAIN -DRILL 

2.  Eccentric  spring  lift  assists  in  raising  discs 
or  forcing  them  into  ground.  Adjustable 

y  so  that  10  or  12  discs  can  be  raised  with 
one  finger. 

3.  E-B  Grain  Feed  combines  fluted  feed  and 
double  run  or    internal    feed.  Prevents 

bunching  and  cracking  of 
seed,  c  Sows  all  kinds  of 
small  grain. 

1.  E-B  Single  Disc  Closed  De- 
livery Opener  deposits  the 
seed  in  the  bottom  of  {he 
furrow. 

5.  E-B  Double  Disc  Furrow 
Opener  insures  greatest 
crop  return  because  all 
seed  is  planted  at  an  even 
depth  and  well  covered 
with  soil. 


Plants  with  equal  facility 
in  weedy  or  trashy  ground, 
stubble  or  sod,  or  in  soft 
ground. 

Any  E-B  dealer  will  explain  these  superiorities  a  nd  many  more  in  detail.  And  if  your  needs  are 
for  a  specialized  type  of  drill,  he  can  give  y  ou  helpful  information  about  the  full  E-B  line 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Established  1852  Rockford,  111. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery 
Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 

G.  B.  &  R.  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC./ 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


[Are  You  PaYm^TaxesOnYourStumpiand?» 
.Gear  It  and  Make  Monex 


Increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
Do  expense  (or  teams  or  powder 

fjNEman  wr.li  a  can  outpul]  16  hones.  Works 
by  leverage — ttmc  principle  as  a  jack.  |Ia)  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  giv  es  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  sleej— guaranteed  against  breakage.  Works  equally 
Wei!  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts 

Write  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing 

^itzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box  12,  99    John  St..  New  York 

182  Fifth  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.    Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  tuch  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 
^•••k       hand  powen. 

^ifSiumpPulIer 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weipht  without  cable  171 
pounds.   NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Grapes  from  Cloverdale,  Mendocino 
County,  sold  in  New  York  for  $225  a 
ton  and  netted  the  growers  $132  a  ton. 

The  raisin  crop  this  year  will  net 
to  California  growers  about  $33,000,- 
000,  which  is  about  double  what  it  has 
been  any  previous  year. 

A  concrete:steel-hollow  tile  packing 
house,  100x237  feet,  has  been  started 
by  the  Placentia  Mutual  Orange 
Association.  This  will  be  used  for 
oranges  only. 

The  seedless  date  palm  in  the 
Capitol  Park  at  Sacramento  has  pro- 
duced a  400-pound  offshoot  which  was 
recently  offered  to  anyone  who  de- 
sired to  plant  it  in  a  district  where  it 
may  mature  its  fruit,  as  it  cannot  at 
Sacramento. 

Investigation  by  prominent  Willam- 
ette (Oregon)  orchardists  and  by 
horticultural  experts  reveals  far  more 
serious  results  from  the  recent  cold 
spell  than  was  first  believed.  Cherry, 
peach  and  prune  trees  are  damaged  to 
a  great  extent,  and  berries  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

Professor  E.  R.  de  Ong  of  the  de- 
partment of  entomology  of  the  State 
University,  Davis,  was  in  Sutter 
County  vicinity  making  a  survey  of 
conditions  in  the  orchards.  Numerous 
experiments  with  various  remedies 
and  sprays  to  control  the  red  spider 
pest,  which  is  menacing  the  fruit,  are 
to  be  made. 

National  advertising  of  prunes 
brought  thousands  of  replies  within  a 
few  days  of  the  publication  of  the 
first-page  "spreads,"  according  to  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Many  of  the  letters 
came  from  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing Mexico.  Scotland,  England,  Aus- 
tralia and  Japan. 

Oriental  persimmons,  highly  prized 
in  Japan  and  China,  and  introduced 
into  California  in  the  early  seventies, 
are  well  adapted  to  both  coast  and 
valley  climates  and  are  not  fastidious 
as  to  soil  conditions,  according  to  an 
abstract  of  a  circular  on  the  persim- 
mon issued  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Oakdale  Almond  Growers' 
Association  will  construct  a  modern 
warehouse  and  sulphuring  plant  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Adams  ware- 
house, which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  almond  output  during 
the  past  year  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1918.  That  year  the  total  ship- 
ments amounted  to  only  200  tons, 
while  this  year  the  association  alone 
shipped  225  tons,  and  the  independent 
growers  almost  as  much  more. 

Continuation  of  the  air  nitrate  plant 
at  Mussel  Shoals,  Ala.,  as  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  project  is  urged  by 
Secretary  Baker  before  the  special 
House  committee  investigating  war 
expenditures.  It  will  require  $12,- 
000,000,  he  said,  to  construct  a  sul- 
phuric acid  plant  to  convert  the  prod- 
uct into  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
would  be  far  superior  for  fertilizer 
use. 

Civic  organizations  throughout 
Southern  California  are  announcing 
their  support  of  the  National  Orange 
Show  to  be  held  at  San  Bernardino, 
February  13  to  23,  at  Urbita  Springs 
Park.  Organized  labor  leaders  re- 
cently made  the  flat  demand  that  the 
show  be  moved  from  Urbita  Park,  be- 
cause the  Pacific  Electric  Railway 
and  its  properties  are  boycotted  by 
the  central  labor  council.  The  park 
was  leased  by  the  Orange  Show  from 
the  Pacific  Electric  for  $1.  Resolu- 
tions of  approval  of  the  directors' 
stand  have  been  pouring  Into  the 
Orange  Show  offices. 

The  second  payment  on  the  1019 
raisin  crop  amounting  to  nearly  $10.- 
000.000  will  be  paid  to  the  growers  on 
February  1,  according:  to  a  decision  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Corapanv.  The  pay- 
ment which  it  has  been  decided  to  give 
to  the  growers  will  be  3  cents  per 
pound  on  Malagas,  Feherzagoes  and 
Muscats,  and  4  cents  on  Natural 
Thompsons,  Sultanas  end  bleached. 
This  payment  Is  in  addition  to  the 
original  payment  on  delivery  of  5 
cents  on  the  er6p  with  the  exception 
of  bleached,  on  which  initial  payment 
was  8  cents. 
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j  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

...   ...,-,..„  


Map  of  Frnit  Acreages. 

Where  can  we  find  the  heavy  plant- 
ings of  apricots,  or  oranges,  or  olives, 
etc.?  This  question  is  answered  in  the 
office  of  Los  Angeles  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  H.  J.  Ryan  by 
pointing  to  a  wall  map  of  his  county 
made  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  per 
mile.  This  shows  in  colors  the  bear- 
ing and  non-bearing  citrus  acreage 
and  the  location  of  each  five-acre  lot 
of  the  various  kinds  of  other  fruits. 
The  map  is  made  up  from  field  maps 
made  by  the  district  horticultural  in- 
spectors. 

Spray  This  Winter  for  lJlister  Mites. 

Spring  spraying  for  blister  mite  on 
pears  and  apples  has  failed  in  El 
Dorado  County.  Of  recent  yeans,  as 
reported  by  Horticultural  Commission- 
er J.  A.  Winkelman,  fall  and  winter 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  8  to  1  has 
proved  effective,  where  spring  spray- 
ing failed  entirely.  The  mites  and 
their  eggs  overwinter  in  protected 
places,  notably  around  the  buds  where 
they  begin  work  early  in  the  spring. 
Community  Insectary  for  Citrus  Pests. 

A  community  insectary  for  the 
hn  eding  of  beneficial  insects  to  con- 
trol citrus  pests  is  proposed  on  the 
Leffingwell  Rancho  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  San  Bernardino  cdunty  has 
just  completed  a  branch  insectary  in 
charge  of  Paul  Howard,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  citrophilus 
mealy-bug. 

Violations  of  Apple  Standardization. 

A  carload  of  Watsonville  apples 
packed  in  violation  of  the  Standard- 
ization Act  was  recently  sent  to  a  by- 
product factory  in  San  Francisco,  an- 
other carload  was  sent  to  the  dryer, 
and  two  more  carloads  were  returned 
fom  Oakland  to  Watsonville  to  be  re- 
packed. The  four  packers  were  fined 
$50  each. 

More  Water  for  South  San  Joaquin. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the 
State  Water  Commission  by  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  for  150 
,  cubic  feet  per  second  to  be  taken  from 
the  Stanislaus  River  for  irrigation  of 
15,000  acres.  Diversion  is  to  be  by  a 
rlara  fifteen  feet  high  and  100  feet  long. 
Main  ditch  to  be  8.33  miles  long. 
Kiggest  Almond  Tree? 

An  almond  tree  eleven  feet  one  inch 
in  circumference,  thirty  feet  tall,  and 
spreading  54  feet,  was  recently  meas- 
ured on  Mrs.  Mabel  Kricke's  ranch 
near  Crow's  Landing  by  Stanislaus 
Co.  Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  L. 
Rutherford.  Is  it  the  biggest  one  in 
the  State? 

I,ime-Sulphur  for  Antelope  Valley. 

Twice  as  much  lime-sulphur  (1% 
carloads)  as  ever  before  has  been  or- 
dered by  fruit  growers  of  Antelope 
Valley,  Los  Angeles  county.  Apple  or- 
chards there  have  paid  well  and  are 
to  be  better  protected  by  spray  than 
wer  before. 

Commercial .  Pecan  Orchard. 

A  4%-acre  orchard  of  pecans  25 
years  old  and  a  consistent  producer 
is  owned  by  J.  J.  Edwards  of  Fresno 
County.  It  includes  four  grafted 
varieties  producing  extremely  thin- 
shelled  nuts. 

Citms  and  Walnut  Planting  Leads. 

Valencias  and  walnuts  led  in  last 
season's  planting  in  Los  Angeles 
county  with  1260  acres  of  the  former 
and  1042  of  the  latter.  No  other  fruit 
except  lemons  exceeded  270  acres. 
Humboldt  Apples  Entering  Markets. 

A  shipment  of  5,000  boxes  of  Hum- 
boldt county  apples  was  made  to  San 
Francisco  this  year.  Next  year  the 
shipments  are  expected  to  multiply. 


More  than  1,000,000  oranges  will  be 
used  by  citrus  growers  of  California 
to  build  their  annual  exposition,  the 
National  Orange  Show,  to  celebrate 
the  110th  anniversary  of  the  planting 
of  California's  first  orange  trees  by 
Padre  Dumetz,  a  Franciscan.  The  ex- 
position will  be  held  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, February  13  to  23.  Florida  will 
send  fruit  to  compete  in  some  of  the 


The  Prune  and  Apricot  Association 
will   make  the  second   payment  on 


prunes  as  follows:  3c.  on  20-30s  to 
40-50s;  2c.  on  50-60s  to  70-80s;  lc.  on 
80-90s  and  smaller.  No  payment  made 
at  this  time  on  off-grade  fruit. 


TOP-GRAFTING  MYROBOLAN 
SEEDLINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  For  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  I  will  mention  one  of 
the  most  serious  conditions  that  the 
fruit  grower  has  to  contend  with, 
which  is  commonly  called  sour  sap. 
Along  the  foothills  and  on  light  soil 
with  clay  subsoil  this  condition  des- 
troys thousands  of  young  trees  every 
year.  It  is  more  severe  during  sea- 
sons that  have  cold  weather  late  in 
the  spring.  The  trouble  does  not  in- 
jure the  roots  of  trees,  but,  from  the 
bud  up,  the  tree  turns  brown  under 
the  bark  and  perishes.  The  State  has 
made  some  investigation  of  the  disease 
and  recommends  white-washing  the 
young  trees  during  the  winter  in  order 
to  keep  them  cool  and  hold  the  sap 
down  until  later  in  the  spring  until 
ideal  growing  weather  comes.  I  am 
not  speaking  on  this  subject  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  but  only  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  While  the 
white-washing  may  prove  a  benefit, 
also  splitting  the  bark  with  a  pocket 
knife  may  help.  I  would  suggest  to 
any  grower  that  is  having  trouble  with 
this  disease  to  plant  the  myrobolan 
yearling  tree,  train  it  in  tree  form 
until  it  is  from  4  to  5  years  old  and 
then  top  graft  the  prune  scion  into 
the  branches  at  the  proper  height. 

The  writer  has  seen  trees  die  back 
to  the  ground,  then  the  myrobolan 
root  would  shoot  up  and  make  a  tree, 
despite  the  disease,  then  the  owner 
would  graft  the  myrobolan  and  make 
a  good  prune  tree.  This  seems  the 
only  practical  solution  to  the  sour 
sap  problem  on  the  uplands.— Leon 
Thomas,  Gilroy. 

[This  may  be  a  way  to  avoid  the 
trouble,  but  why  waste  so  much  time 
in  growing  so  much  myrobolan  top  to 
cut  away?  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
seedling  cannot  be  just  as  well  worked 
over  by  budding  or  grafting  on  one  or 
two  years'  orchard  growth. — Editor.] 


tenths  shares  for  each  ton  of  raisins 
delivered.  Further  issues  will  be 
made  from  year  to  year,  according  to 


company  officials,  to  provide  funds 
for  building  new  plants  and  furnish- 
ing additional  equipment. 


An  issue  of  3,968,000  shares  of  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Company  cap- 
ital stock  at  $1  a  share  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  Corporation 
Commission.  The  issue  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  grower  members  of  the  associa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  four  and  four- 


LThis  is  one  of  a  series] 

Which  DoYouChoose: 

A  pound  of  two  more  fruit,  or 
A  dollar  or  two  less  profit  ? 

Years  of  "checking  up",  alone  and  in  competition, 
Have  proved  that  those  orchards  sprayed  with 

ZENO 

Produce  more  and  better  fruit. 

A  pound  or  two  more  fruit  per  tree — 
More  than  pays  the  cost. 
You  get  both  quantity  and  quality, 
Which  spells — profit. 

Neglect  your  orchard,  don't  spray — 

And  99  to  1  you  will  have 

Less  quantity  and  quality, 

Which  means  less  profit— -or  severe  loss. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscibie  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 
[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Tt<EBRANDof  Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct) 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  AWT1  NOW  Growers  making  SI 000 
*■  '  J-  A  '  V/  TT  and    over    per  acre 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting1.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  i.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


\  / 


BARROWS 


-and- 


CARTS 


Real  Economy  £hows  up  at  the  end 
of  the  race  rather  than  the  start,  and 
the  longer  the  race  the  better  Sterlings 
show  by  comparison. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  SIR 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Wheat  Demand  Greater  Than  for  Barley 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  br  B.  K.  Hodges.) 


Statistics  on  the  amounts  of  grain 
left  in  the  State  December  1,  1919,  as 
compiled  by  the  San  Francisco  Grain 
Trade  Association  show  that  there  is 
about  twice  as  much  wheat  and  a 
little  more  flour  on  hand  now  than  a 
year  ago,  while  there  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  barley  in  the 
State  as  a  year  ago.  There  are  fewer 
oats  and  only  two-thirds  as  much  rye. 
These  figures  are  closely  related  to 
the  crops  produced  here  in  1918  and 
1919.    The  figures  follow: 


a  maximum  amount  of  wheat  to  be 
milled  within  the  State.  It  keeps 
people  productively  busy,  avoids  long- 
hauling  of  the  low-priced  parts  of 
wheat  which  do  not  enter  flour,  and  it 
keeps  within  the  State  a  great  ton- 
nage of  valuable  stock  feeds  to  nour- 
ish the  livestock  branches  of  our  agri- 
culture. 

But  after  the  wheat  is  milled,  it 
must  be  shipped  as  flour  or  the  mills 
cannot  act  as  a  market  for  our  wheat. 
It  is  true  that  our  flour  stocks  were 


within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  and 
does  not  interfere  with  haymaking  the 
following  season.    Cattle  eat  off  a 


great  deal  of  it  in  fall  pasturing  any- 
way. The  alfalfa  stand  is  as  good  or 
better  than  where  planted  alone. 


GRAIN  CROPS  AM)  STOCKS  ON  HAND  DECEMBER  1.  1919. 


bbl. 
ctls. 


Flour. 
Wheat 
Barley,  ctle 
Oats.  oil". 
Rye.  etls.  . 


On  hand 
Dec.  1,  1919 

206.853 
.  4.752.760 
.  4.604.640 

453.160 
34.720 


On  hand 
Dec.  1,1018 

188.102 
2.420.780 
7.719,320 
465.460 
54.580 


Crop 
1919 

9.801.666 
14.400.000 
1.680.000 


Crop 
1B18 

4.'554,666 
16,473.600 
1.792.000 


If,  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has 
repeatedly  stated,  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  wheat  in  the  world  and  a  strong 
demand  for  it,  while  there  is  a  dimin- 
ishing demand  for  barley,  why  do  we 
now  have  in  California  twice  as  much 
wheat  and  only  half  as  much  barley 
as  last  year  at  the  same  date?  The 
discussion  below  does  not  include  the 
wheat  or  barley  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  State  and  re-ex- 
ported, as  that  is  immaterial  to  the 
points  made. 

More  Wheat  Shipped  in  1919  than  in 
1918. 

The  California  wheat  crop  in  1918 
was  4,554,000  centals.  Add  this  to  the 
2,142,704  centals  on  hand  December 
1,  1917,  and  we  have  6,696,704  centals. 
On  December  1,  1918,  we  had  2,420,780 
centals  on  hand,  having  moved  4,275,- 
924  centals  during  the  twelve  months. 
The  crop  in  1919  was  9,801,000  centals. 
Add  this  to  the  amount  on  hand  De- 
cember 1,  1918,  and  we  have  12,221,780 
centals.  On  December  1,  1919,  we  had 
on  hand  4,752,760  centals,  having 
moved  out  of  the  State  7,469,020  cen- 
tals during  the  twelve  months.  Thus, 
in  the  year  ending  December  1,  1919, 
we  moved  from  the  State  3,193,096 
centals  more  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months  when  the  urgency  of 
war  was  giving  wheat  the  right  of 
way!  Surely  the  demand  for  our 
wheat  is  increasing  even  though  we 
have  twice  as  much  left  in  the  State 
as  we  had  a  year  ago. 

Enough  Reserved  to  Keep  Mills  Busy. 

With  all  of  the  increasing  demand, 
a  wise  policy  is  shown  in  reserving 
as  much  wheat  in  California  as  we 
have.  W.  L.  Beedy  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  states  that  all  of  it 
will  be  needed  by  our  mills  before  the 
next  harvest  is  ready. 

There  is  every  reason  for  wanting 


piled  up  a  little  more  on  December  1 
this  year  than  last  year  when  it  was 
moved  rapidly  to  win  the  war,  but  this 
excess  is  more  than  being  removed  by 
the  loading  of  three  ocean  ships  with 
flour  at  San  Francisco  as  this  is 
written.  The  demand  for  flour  is  as 
healthy  as  the  demand  for  wheat  has 
been. 

Barley  Demand  Less  Than  Wheat 
Do  our  low  stocks  of  barley  indi- 
cate a  rosy  future  for  that  cereal? 
Figuring  with  barley  as  above  with 
wheat,  we  find  that  15,569,640  centals 
were  moved  in  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1,  1918,  and  17,514,680  centals 
in  the  year  ending  December  1,  1919. 
We  moved  out  of  the  State  1,945,- 
040  centals  more  of  barley  in  the 
past  year  than  in  the  year  pre- 
vious. This  was  largely  due  to  the 
lifting  of  the  lid  on  a  great  pent-up 
thirst  in  Europe,  permitting  our  bar- 
ley the  shipping  space  it  had  long 
been  denied.  The  increase  this  year 
in  shipments  out  of  the  State  was 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

But  look!  The  increase  in  ship- 
ments of  barley  out  of  the  State  was 
13  per  cent  of  a  short  crop,  while  the 
increase  in  shipments  of  wheat  was 
30  per  cent  of  the  biggest  crop  of  re- 
cent years!  The  increase  in  demand 
for  wheat  is  far  greater  in  both  per- 
centage of  the  crop  and  in  total  ton- 
nage than  for  barley,  even  on  the  lift- 
ing of  a  long-closed  lid.  We  still  be- 
lieve that  the  spectacular  rise  in 
barley  prices  was  a  meteor,  which 
will  burn  out  before  the  next  crop  is 
harvested,  and  will  explode  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  have  contracted 
with  growers  for  next-crop  barley  at 
high  prices.  We  are  confirmed  in  this 
belief  by  the  heavy  planting  of  barley 
in  California  this  season,  due  to  fear 
of  adverse  weather  for  wheat  plant- 
ing.   What  do  you  think? 


Plants  Corn  with  First-Year  Alfalfa 


TOP-DRESSING  TALKS 


(Written  for  Pac 

"Why  do  you  plant  corn  with  your 
first-year  alfalfa?"  we  asked  A. 
Schmitt  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

"The  corn  will  make  about  15  tons 
of  silage  the  first  year  and  I  can  pas- 
ture the  alfalfa  a  little  after  the  corn 
is  off,"  he  replied.  "The  alfalfa  is  in 
bloom  at  that  time  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  bloating.  If  I  had  no  corn 
in  the  alfalfa  during  its  first  season, 
I  would  probably  get  two  cuttings  of 
a  quarter  ton  each.  The  corn  is  worth 
more  than  that  much  alfalfa.'' 

Oregon  evergreen  sweet  corn  and 
Eureka  silage  corn  are  planted  in 
rows  on  checked  lands.  When  it  is 
three  or  four  Inches  tall,  the  checks 
are  irrigated  and  alfalfa  is  broad- 
casted and  harrowed  in,  slanting  the 
teeth  backward  on  a  light  harrow  and 
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running  it  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  It 
does  not  seriously  injure  the  corn 
after  the  corn  has  two  leaves  spread- 
ing apart  and  before  the  stalk  gets 

stiff. 

Irrigation  after  planting  has  been 
tried,  but  the  surface  cakes  and  pre- 
vents many  seedlings  from  making 
plants.  If  the  surface  is  pulverized, 
much  damage  is  done  to  the  tender 
seedlings.  About  three  irrigations  are 
given  for  benefit  of  the  corn.  More 
irrigations  would  keep  the  alfalfa 
roots  too  close  to  the  surface  and  they 
would  not  live  so  long  according  to 
Mr.  Schmitt,  who  likes  this  way  of 
making  them  go  deep  the  first  season. 
The  corn  shades  the  ground  through 
part  of  the  summer  and  protects  the 
young  alfalfa.    It  is  cut  in  the  fall 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

The   oldest   established   and   largest   producers   of   Bone   and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Complete  and  np-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils. 

Analysis  and  advice  free  to  our  patrons. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Offiee  444  Pine  Street,  ,         San  Francisco 

Factories  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


Don't  Waste  Time  and  Labor!  ^^^M^f^M^^'^^?- 

Can  you  afford  to  be  bothered  by  a  wet,  lumpy  fertilizer  that 
must  be  crushed  and  screened  before  it  can  be  applied? 

There  is  a  better  fertilizer — one  which  will  greatly  reduce  your 
labor  of  hauling  and  application — 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  economical 
fertilizer  on  the  market. 

Its  crop-producing  power  per  pound  nitrogen  is  equal  to  any  other  nitrogenous 

fertilizer. 

It  contains  one-third  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  top  dressing  material. 
Ammonia  25*4%  guaranteed. 

It  is  all  soluble  and  quickly  available  but  is  not  readily  leached  from  the  soil. 
Being  a  by-product  of  the  American  coke  ovens-4t  is  the  lowest  priced  ammo- 
niate  obtainable. 

It  is  the  fertilizer  for  your  orchard,  meadows,  grain  and  for  your  truck  crops. 

Write  for  our  free  instructive  booklet. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  secure  stock  or  order  direct  from  the  larger  dealers. 

FOB  -Ml  BY 

CALIFORNIA :  San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  BoDe  Coal  k  Fertilizing  Co..  Pa- 
cific Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Work  a.  Los  Angelea:  Pacific 
Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  Sc  Fertilizing'  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical  Works. 
Hauscr  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co.  ORE- 
GON: Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 


for  In  formation 
■a  to  applica- 
tion. «  rite 


Agricultural 
Company  Department 


.'.10  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


GET 
THKf 
BIG 
GARDEN 
BOOK 

NOW 


Send  for  this  big,  valuable  book  filled 
with  interesting  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  planting,  gardening,  poultry 
raising ;  feeding  and  care  of  pet  stock ; 
spraying — and  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  both  the  city  dweller 
and  the  farmer. 

Our  1920  Catalog!  is  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 


its  FREE! 
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BARLEY-BEAN  ROTATION  HAS 
ADVANTAGES. 


(Written  for  raciflo  Sural  Press.) 

Barley  couldn't  produce  a  crop 
every  year  on  the  granite-loam  soil 
in  Carl  Nielsen's  400-acre  ranch  on 
the  uplands  of  Monterey  county.  It 
would  have  to  be  fallowed  alternate 
years  at  a  cost  which  Mr.  Nielsen 
puts  at  $5  per  acre,  and  then  it  would 
not  be  in  as  good  shape  nor  save  as 
much  moisture  as  Mr.  Nielsen's  pres- 
ent plan  accomplishes.  Some  weeds 
are  killed  out  by  this  plan,  but  others 
are  encouraged  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  a  pest.  The  plan  keeps  him- 
self and  his  work  stock  busy  practi- 
cally the  year  around  with  the  least 
pressure  for  extra  help  at  busy  sea- 
sons. The  barley  produces  bette  • 
crops  on  account  of  the  beans;  and 
the  beans  pay  all  the  cost  of  fallow- 
ing. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Nielsen's  plan  is  a 
rotation  of  small  white  beans  and 
barley,  reserving  more  or  less  for 
horse  pasture.  Last  season  he  had 
about  200  acres  in  beans,  170  in  grain, 
and  30  in  yards  and  pasture.  Next 
year  there  will  be  200  of  grain,  150  of 
beans,  and  the  rest  for  pasture,  etc. 
Previous  to  the  time  when  beans 
seemed  a  profitable  crop,  dairy  cows 
and  horses  pastured  a  different  nun- 
tired  acres  each  year  with  grain  fol- 
lowing the  pasture  and  half  of  the 
ranch  fallow;  but  beans  make  more 
barley  than  that  system.  If  the  beans 
sell  for  as  much  as  they  cost  to  raise, 
Mr.  Nielsen  is  ahead  the  $5  per  acre 
he  would  have  to  spend  fallowing.  He 
figured  they  cost  him  seven  cents  a 
pound  last  season,  having  yielded 
five  or  six  'sacks  on  the  average.  His 
barley  in  1919  promised  30  sacks  per 
acre,  but  dry  weather  reduced  the 
yield.  The  rain  stopped  in  March. 
Twenty  sacks  of  barley  is  counted  the 
average  here  after  beans. 

Wild  oats  have  forced  Mr.  Nielson 
in  by-gone  days  to  cut  half  of  his 
barley  for  hay.  The  more  recent  bean 
rotation  has  held  these  down.  But  a 
curious  testimony  of  the  superiority 
of  beans  over  ordinary  summer  fal- 
low for  preservation  of  moisture  comes 
in  the  greater  thrift  of  morning  glory. 
This  weed,  is  easily  held  in  check  with 
grain-farming  alone,  but  it  thrives  in 
the  bean  se%d-beds  so  that  Mr.  Niel- 
sen thinks  it  would  take  the  land  if 
rotation  with  grain  were  not  prac- 
ticed. 

The  year's  work  is  well  distributed 
with  beans  and  grain  together.  Seed- 
bed preparation  for  beans  begins  soon 
after  the  grain  is  in.  After  b«in 
planting  and  some  cultivating,  comes 
grain  harvest,  then  bean  harvest,  then 
fall  and  winter  plowing.  The  Dean 
land  is  soft  so  it  is  easily  worked 
after  the  beans  are  off  and  before  the 
winter  rains  soak  grain  ground 
enough  to  plow  with  horses. 


PREPARING    SURFACES  FOR 
PAINTING. 


It  is  common  practice  when  we  do 
an  odd  job  of  painting  around  the 
home  to  simply  apply  the  paint  with- 
out thought  in  regard  to  the  surface 
for  foundation. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the  sur- 
face be  in  good  condition  as  it  is  that 
we  select  a  good  grade  of  paint — for 
no  matter  how  good  the  paint,  the 
result  will  be  far  from  satisfactory  if 
some  attention  is  not  given  to  this  de- 
tail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  to  be 
painted  must  be  clean,  dry  and  free 
from  dust,  grease  and  dirt  On  new 
work,  a  thin  coat  of  shellac  should  be 
applied  to  all  knots  and  sappy  places. 
On  work  that  has  been  previously 
painted,  use  a  wire  brush  to  remove 
all  loose  particles,  and  spots  that 
are  entirely  bare  where  the  paint  has 
chipped  off,  should  be  given  priming 
coat  of  paint  reduced  with  turpentine. 

The  extra  labor  in  thus  properly 
preparing  the  surface  will  be  more 
than  justified  in  the  durability  of  the 
paint  coat  and  the  smooth,  uniform 
appearance  of  the  finished  surface. 


Faster  speed  with  track-type  trac- 
tors than  that  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed, makes  the  tracks  pound  so 
hard  that  they  do  not  last  well.  That 
is  worse  than  an  overload. 


1842 


1920 


Light -Draft  Plows 

EVERY  detail  in  the  construction  of  the  F^fcO  Line  of  Light-Draft  Plows  is 
worked  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the*  founders  — making  for  Simplicity 
and  Strength.    The  popularity  of  these  famous  plows  shows  that  the  policy  of 

they  "knew  how." 


the  founders  was  right 


Used  by 
Three 
Generations 
of  American 

Farmers 


P^£Q  Light-Draft  Plows  cover  a  wide 
range  of  work,  not  only  for  all  ordinary 
plowing,  but  for  the  unusual  and  the  ex- 
traordinary. For  Horses:  Walking,  Sulky 
and  Gang,  both  moldboard  and  disk,  in 
all  standard  sizes  and  models  of  bottoms. 


Whether  you  own  or  oper- 
ate a  horse-plow  farm  or  a 
tractor-plow  farm,  get  a  P^!:Q 
Light-Draft  Plow,  and  be  a 
satisfied  plowman. 


78  Years  of 
"Knowing 

How" 
Hammered 
into  Every 
One  of  Them 

For  Tractors:  From  2  to  6  bottoms,  both 
moldboard  and  disk.  Special:  For  grad- 
ing, ditching,  hillsides,  root  ground,  cut- 
over  timber  land,  orchards,  etc.  There 
is  a  F*feO  plow  for  any  section,  and  for 
any  condition  of  soil. 


Write  for  F*feO  Plow  Cata- 
log, or  call  on  the  nearest 
International  dealer.  Tell  us 
your  plowing  problems  —  we 
believe  we  can  help  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


Plant 

Truit  Trees 


s-  n 


We  Specialize  in  Fruit-Bearing-  Trees. 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spot  in  California — 
FRESNO.  Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable  cli- 
matic, soil  and  water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible  the 
production  of  superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this  is  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  enables  us  to  exercise 
the  most  intelligent  care  in  growing  and  handling  nursery  stock. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  book.  It  tells  you  what  you  ought  to 
know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently.  Sent  free 
on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX 
615  P 


Fresno,  CaliF. 


Test  Special 


The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Parkins  Co. 
510  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting-  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  deUvered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor  Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine  Driving  PuUey  

Gas  Engine   


Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular 


Width  of  Belt   Ply. . 

Distance*  between  centers  of  Pulleys. 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  PuUey.  . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   
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New  Official  Seed  Potato  Grade 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preen.  > 


.Many  potato  growers  have  hesi- 
tated to  undertake  the  growing  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  because  of  the 
rigid  requirements  as  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
rules  deemed  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  industry.  The  point  is  made  that 
if  the  potato  fails  by  a  small  margin 
to  pass  these  requirements,  they  are 
officially  just  common  potatoes, 
though  far  superior  and  grown  at 
greater  cost  than  ordinary  seed  pota- 
toes. 

The  first  potato  certification  law 
put  this  expense  of  inspection  on  the 
grower,  regardless  of  whether  the 
f-rop  was  finally  certified  or  not.  The 
disappointed  grower  in  the  latter  case 
felt  indisposed  to  pay  the  cost  and 
difficulties  arose.  That  law  became  a 
dead  letter,  but  a  better  one  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  last  spring; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  increase 
in  certified  seed  potato  acreage  may 
be  grown  next  season.  The  new  law 
appropriates  $5,000  a  year  to  cover 
the  cost  of  inspection;  though  it  still 
provides  that  a  "reasonable  charge  to 
cover  the  cost  of  such  inspection  and 
certification"  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
State  Director  Of  Agriculture.  The 
latter,  however,  has  the  the  interests 
of  the  seed  potato  industry  so  much 
at  heart  that  the  burden  upon  g~ow- 
ers  will  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
seed  potatoes  which  will  not  repro- 
duce the  diseases  which  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  relatively  IcAv 
yield  per  acre  and  our  low  acreage 
of  market  potatoes.  If  Idaho  can 
raise  and  ship  potatoes  in  multiplied 
carloads  to  California,  as  she  does, 
there  must  be  a  reason.  That  reason 
is  chiefly  our  inability  to  compete 
commercially  with  Idaho  because  of 
diseases  and  insects.  These  are  in- 
troduced to  new  potato  areas  through 
the  seed.  Rules  for  certification  are 
formulated  under  the  law  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
able planters  to  get  disease-free 
seed.  No  man  can  afford  to  in- 
troduce potato  diseases  into  his  soil 
through  use  of  diseased  seed,  for 
he  cannot  get  rid  of  those  diseases  by 
many  years  of  rotation,  and  they  will 
take  a  heav-  toll  every  year  he  at- 
tempts to  raise  potatoes.  He  can  well 
afford  to  pay  two  prices  if  necessary 
for  certified  seed  to  keep  his  land 


Better  Seed  Beds 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  increase 
yields  is  to  plant  the  clops  in  better  seed 
beck.  Whatever  your  soil,  you  can  put 
it  into  top-notch  condition  (or  planting 
with  an 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

The  dyivr  i  rtdes.  A  boy  01  slight  woman  can  do 
•  man '•  work.  Sizes:  I  -hone  to  4 -horse.  Hilch 
a  large  sue  lo  the  tractor.  Older  early  and  be  sure 
of  having  your  "Acme"  when  needed. 
Write  us  to-day  for  new  catalog  and  prices.  Ask 
about  our  new  "Acme"  Dlic  Harrow. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

651  ysT~     1-  Millington. 

Elm  St  %      X^F*  N.  J. 


clean    and    his    yield  satisfactory. 

Details  of  certification  require- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Sacra- 
mento. They  include  inspection  by 
the  State  Certified  Seed  Potato  In- 
spector in  the  field  at  blooming  time, 
again  just  prior  to  maturity  of  the 
plants,  and  again  after  the  potatoes 
have  been  dug  and  graded  for  size  as 
specified  in  the  rules.  No  black  wart, 
powdery  scab,  violet  rhizoctonia,  eel 
worm,  or  tuber  moth  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  potatoes  must  be  true  to 
name.  Small  percentages  of  common 
troubles  will  be  permitted. 
"Kt'coniiiM'iitlrd  (initlf"  Easier  u>  Pro- 
dace. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
seed  .potatoes  in  general  without  In- 
curring the  expense  of  certification, 
a  "Recommended  Grade"  has  just 
been  authorized  by  the  Department. 
This  will  give  official  recojmition  to 
the  potatoes  which  fall  short  of  cer- 
tification requirements,  but  will  still 
operate  to  minimize  the  spread  of  dis- 


ease, and  should  be  well  received. 

A  committee  to  formulate  standards 
for  such  a  grade  was  appointed  by 
the  California  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers'  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles,  December  10.  The  Cer- 
tified Seed  Potato  Inspector  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
a  member  of  this  committee.  Their 
recommendations  have  been  estab- 
lished as  rules  of  the  Department. 
They  include  the  same  inspection  as 
certified  seed,  but  not  so  rigid  a  free- 
dom from  less  dangerous  diseases  nor 
so  much  uniformity  in  size  as  In- 
spected after  grading.  The  new  rules 
for  this  grade  follow: 

In  freedom  from  dirt,  frost  injury, 
cracks,  cuts,  damages  by  insects,  ex- 
clusive of  tuber  moth — an  allowance 
of  6  per  cent  by  weight  will  be  per- 
mitted. Damage  by  forks  in  harvest- 
ing, 2  per  cent  permitted.  Second 
growth,  2  per  cent  permitted.  Varia- 
tion below  1%  oz.  and  above  14  oz. 
for  round.  5  per  cent  permitted.  Va- 
riation below  1%  oz.  and  above  16  oz. 
for  long  varieties,  5  per  cent  per- 
mitted. No  potatoes  shall  be  included 
that  show  by  inspection  on  vine  or 
tuber  the  presence  of  the  disease 
known  as  black  wart,  violet  rhizoc- 


tonia, or   the  pest,  the  eel  worm. 

Tuber  Moth.— Slight  injury  by  tuber 
moth  shall  be  permitted  up  to  5  per 
cent  by  w«lgbt.  No  tubers  seriously 
injured  by  this  insect  shall  be  in- 
cluded. 

Scab. — No  tubers  having  over  ,  20 
per  cent  of  the  surface  affected  by 
scab  shall  be  included.  Twenty  per 
cent  by  weight  of  tubers  with  less 
than  20  per  cent  surface  infection  of 
scab  may  be  permitted. 

Rhizoctonia. — No  tubers  with  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  surface  infection 
shall  be  included.  Five  per  cent  by 
weight  or  less  than  25  per  cent  sur- 
face infection  of  rhizoctonia  may  be 
p  rmitted. 

Vascular  infection. — Not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent  of  the  tubers,  as  deter- 
mined by  transverse  sections  of  stem 
end  of  tuber  in  the  final  tuber  inspec- 
tion shall  be  permitted.  Vascular  in- 
fection shall  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing wilt  diseases. 

Late  blight. — Not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent  of  the  tubers  infected  with  late 
blight  rot  spots,  and  no  spot  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  an  inch. 

The  potatoes  shall  be  true  to  name, 
oractically  free  from  mixtures  of  va- 
rieties and  practically  true  to  type. 


Hi'- 111  Sansome  St 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Theres  No  Bearing  Like  Hyatt 

THE  Hyatt  Bearing  stands  alone  because  it  is 
the  only  bearing  having  a  Hollow  Spiral  Roller. 
This  construction  gives  to  the  Hyatt  Bearing  all 
of  the  desirable  advantages  found  in  any  other 
type  of  bearing— plus  the  additional  advantages 
of  the  Hyatt  Spiral  Roller. 

Because  this  hollow  Spiral  Roller  is  less  affected 
by  vibration  and  shock  than  a  mere  piece  of  solid 
steel  Hyatt  Bearings  provide  against  wear  most 
effectively.  They  give  a  permanent  protection 
that  lasts  as  long  as  the  shafts  themselves. 
Hyatt  Bearings  never  need  adjustment. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 


Motor  Bearings  Division 
Detroit 


Industrial  Bearings  Div. 
New  York  City 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Tolo  Ranchers  Want  Water. 

Thirty  Yolo  County  farmers  and 
horticulturists,  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Capay  Valley  Ditch  Com- 
pany, recently  appealed  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission  for  an  order  direct- 
ing the  Yolo  Water  and  Power  com- 
pany to  deliver  to  them  enough  water 
to  irrigate  their  1,812  acres.  They 
claim  their  lands  are  contiguous  to 
what  is  known  as  the  old  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  ditch,  which  has 
its  source  on  Cache  creek,  near  the 
town  of  Rumsey,  and  that  water 
served  to  this  ditch  by  the  Yolo  com- 
pany can  be  used  by  the  landowners 
Interested  in  the  suit.  They  ask  for 
delivery  to  the  ditch,  which  they  have 
acquired  and  which  they  propose  to 
put  in  serviceable  shape. 

Rice  Up  to  Eight  Cents. 

The  sale  of  5,000  sacks  of  rice  at 
eight  cents  a  pound  is  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association  by 
Joseph  Schirmer  of  Princeton.  It  is 
predicted  that  all  Sacramento  Valley 


rice  now  in  the  mills  and  warehouses 
will  sell  at  eight  cents  or  more.  This 
is  almost  twice  the  figure  set  by  the 
Association  in  1918.  One  hundred 
thousand  sacks  of  milled  rice  is  to  be 
shipped  from  Sacramento  Valley 
points  to  Sumatra. 

More  Egyptian  Cotton  Baled. 

More  than  twice  as  many  bales  of 
Egyptian  cotton  had  been  baled  in 
Arizona  and  California  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919,  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  previous.  The  figures  are  24,240 
and  10,170  bales,  respectively.  This 
was  largely  due  to  installation  of 
more  of  the  special  gins  required  for 
Egyptian  cotton. 

Blythe  Valley  Mostly  Cotton. 

The  Blythe  Valley  of  Riverside 
County  contained  21,000  acres  of 
cotton  this  season  out  of  31,000  under 
irrigation,  as  reported  by  W.  W.  Van 
Pelt  of  Riverside.  The  cotton  crop, 
which  is  now  keeping  four  gins  busy 
night  and  day,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth   $5,000,000.    This   project  gets 


and  travel  also  on  livestock  and  trains. 
They  are  most  vicious  weeds  and  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  They  were  discov- 
ered in  California  by  Kern  County- 
Horticultural  Commissioner  K.  S. 
Knowlton  in  1912,  but  a  feasible 
means  of  control  is  still  unknown. 


WHEAT  GEO  WEBS  TO  ORGANIZE. 


water  from  the  Colorado  River  by  a 
simple  intake  without  any  dam. 
About  10,000  acres  additional  are  to 
be  put  under  water  next  year.  De- 
velopment work  is  requiring  so  much 
stock  that  alfalfa  or  other  roughage 
is  unobtainable  in  the  valley  at  any 
reasonable  prices. 

Three  Hundred  Garden  Questions. 

One  page  in  the  Aggeler  &  Musser 
Seed  Co.  catalogue  just  issued  for  1920 
answers  three  hundred  questions  on 
how  much  of  each  kind  of  vegetable 
and  field  crop  seed  per  acre  or  per  100 
feet  of  row,  how  far  apart  the  seeds 
and  the  rows  should  be,  depth  and 
time  of  planting,  season  required  be- 
fore maturity,  and  the  number  of 
plants  required  per  acre  at  various 
distances  apart. 

Agricultural  Students  Increasing. 

According  to  latest  reports  there 
were  491  students  enrolled  in  Smith- 
Hughes  courses  in  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  previous  school 
year  there  were  337.  During  the  year 
before  that  there  were  187.  The 
growth  in  enrollment  shows  recog- 
nized value  of  the  courses. 
Beware  the  Bur-Nut.  Don't  be  selfish  with   the  Pacific 

Bur-nuts  have  long,  stiff,  very  sharp  !  Rural  Press.  Lend  it  to  a  neighbor 
spines   that  pierce  automobile  tires   when  you  have  read  it. 


On  January  10,  the  organization 
committee  appointed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  wheat  growers  in  Wash- 
ington State  will  meet  at  Spokane  to 
perfect  organization  of  a  Tri-State 
Wheat  Growers'  Association.  The  ob- 
ject will  be  to  apply  the  California  co- 
operative marketing  plan  to  a  world- 
crop  as  marketed  by  U.  S.  growers.  It 
is  planned  to  make  the  Association 
national  in  scope  by  enlisting  co-op- 
eration of  the  other  wheat  States  at  a 
meeting  proposed  for  next  April  in 
Kansas  City.  With  such  an  organiza- 
tion it  is  planned  to  enlist  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  to  help  growers 
inance  their  marketing  as  that  bank 
s  now  doing  in  a  limited  way  for 
California  bean  growers. 


14  Points 


The  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  is  not  an  as- 
sembled machine.  It  it  manufactured  complete  in 
a  factory  whose  sole  and  only  business  ii  building  drag 
laws.  The  long  and  successful  experience  of  specialists 
enters  into  every  Blue  Streak. 

The  jiffy  saw  blade  holder  is  a  special  feature  not  found 
on  other  machines.  You  can  remove  the  saw  blade  by 
loosening  just  one  nut.  You  can  save  at  least  anhouraday 
by  this  one  feature  alone. 

The  engine  is  simple  and  compact.  It  is  4  H.  P.;  two 
cycle;  magneto  ignition.  You  can  easily  get  at  all  work- 
ing parts. 

Saw  works  with  a  double  motion  exactly  like  two  men 
sawing. 

Clutch  saves  time  and  trouble  and  makes  machine  easy 
to  operate.  You  don't  have  to  turn  over  the  whole  ma- 
chine when  you  start  engine. 

The  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  is  durable.  It  is  made  for 
continuous  sawing  and  requires  the  minimum  of  attention. 

The  Blue  Streak  has  every  feature  for  convenience.  It 
is  easy  to  get  at  all  working  parts.  All  controls  are  on 
right  side  so  that  operator  does  not  have  to  move. 

Parts  subject  to  the  most  strain  are  made  of  malleable 
iron;  every  bearing  close  fitted;  all  parts  in  true  alignment. 

Cylinder  has  one  eighth  inch  larger  bore  than  others. 

Blue  Streak  has  a  very  long  stroke.  The  blade  travels 
19  inches  through  the  log  every  stroke. 

Gas  and  water  tank  are  separate.  There's  no  evap- 
oration of  fuel. 

It  works  any  place  a  cross-cut  will  and  many  places 
where  a  cross-cut  won't. 

The  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  is  the  fastest  drag  saw  ever 
built. 

Worden's  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  makes  good  on  the 
job  and  that  is  the  final  test.  It  does  the  most  work  at  the 
least  cost  per  working  hour.  Write  for  full  information 
today  and  find  out  for  yourself  about  the  Blue 
Streak.  A  leUer  or  post  card  sent  today 
will  bring  you  complete 
information. 


Cuts 
lake  Lightning 

Worden  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  is  the  fastest  drag  saw  ever  built — hundreds 
of  users  have  proved  it  and  we  can  prove  it  to  you.  The  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw 
cuts  more  wood  at  less  cost  per  working  hour  than  any  other  machine.  The  Blue 
Streak  cuts  faster,  makes  longer  strokes,  goes  through  a  log  quicker. 

For  example,  on  actual  tests  made  on  thoroughly  dry  wood,  the  Blue  Streak 
cut  a  2-foot  log  in  exactly  50  seconds  and  a  6-foot  log  in  7  minutes,  30  seconds. 
Compare  that  with  other  machines.  Compare  that  with  slow  backbreaking  hand 
sawing.  Think  how  much  that  means  to  you  in  days  and  dollars  saved.  And  re- 
member, this  test  was  on  dry  wood — you  can  probably  do  better  on  green  logs. 

Stands  the  gaff  of  the  hardest  work 


The  Blue  Streak  is  built  strong  and 
stands  the  gaff  of  the  hardest,  roughest 
work.  The  frame  is  compact.  Bolts  are 
used  throughout  instead  of  nails.  Every 
joint  is  mortised  and  reinforced  with  metal. 
With  ordinary  care  the  Blue  Streak  will 
give  you  years  of  valuable  service. 

The  motor  used  on  the  Blue  Streak  is 
made  for  the  Blue  Streak.  The  Blue  Streak 
is  not  an  assembled  machine,  but  is  built  by 
saw  specialists  who  do  nothing  else.  Every 
piece  is  standard  and  therefore  inter- 
changeable. The  engine  is  compact  and 
simple.  No  complex  parts  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. Crank  case  is  cast  in  one  piece. 

There  are  many  special  features  in  the 
Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  that  you  cannot  get 
in  any  other  machine.  The  saw  blade  is  re- 


moved by  merely  loosening  one  nut — you 
don't  have  to  take  out  several  bolts.  More- 
over any  standard  saw  blade  fits  the  Blue 
Streak.  All  of  the  machinery  is  above  the 
frame  work  so  that  you  can  easily  slide  the 
Blue  Streak  across  the  log. 

We  know  what  the  Blue  Streak  will  do— 
and  we  do  not  have  to  overstate  facts  to 
show  its  superiority.  And  you  don't  have 
to  take  our  say-so  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
satisfied  users  who  are  glad  to  testify  to 
what  their  Blue  Streaks  do.  If  you  have 
wood  to  cut,  you  ought  to  find  out  right 
away  what  the  Blue  Streak  does  for  others 
and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  and  learn  how 
you  can  save  time  and  work — and  there- 
fore money.  Mail  a  post  card  right  away. 


Write  to  Dept.  71  our  nearest  store 

W.  H.  WORDEN  COMPANY 


528  1st  Ave.,  South, 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


126  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


94  First  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Fast  Plowing  is  Better  Plowing. 


(By  C.  H.  Sprapue, 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  plowing 
is  to  pulverize  the  soil.  The  plow  may 
invert  the  furrow  slice  in  a  perfect 
manner,  and  completely  bury  all  veg- 
etation or  trash,  but  if  it  fails  to  pul- 
verize, and  leaves  the  soil  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  harrow  cannot 
complete  the  work  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner,  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. A  good  job  of  plowing  occurs 
when  the  soil  is  thrown  over  in  a 
a  well-pulverized,  and  leveled  condi- 
tion, so  that  it  can  be  planted  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  labor,  and  prep- 
aration. 

What  occurs  when  you  plow  slowly; 
that  is,  with  a  speed  of  2  to  IVz  miles 
per  hour?  The  soil  is  turned  over 
slowly  and  does  not  tend  to  pulverize 
to  any  extent  but  to  maintain  the 
same  shape  as  when  cut  from  the  land. 
Hence  the  furrow  slices  are  laid 
against  each  other  and  the  plowed 
field  takes  on  a  ridged  appearance. 
Think  of  the  great  amount  of  soil  sur- 
face that  is  exposed  to  the  drying  ac- 
tion of  the  elements.  This  plowing 
does  not  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  seeding. 
It  is  no  different  than  the  plowing 
done  by  horses;  the  ridged  condition 
makes  it  necessary  to  bring  the  field 
back  to  its  leveled  state.  Also  trash 
and  weeds  can  be  seen  poking  their 
heads  up  between  the  furrow  slices, 
ready  to  grow  again.  The  jointer 
fails  to  roll  the  weeds  in  the  corner 
of  the  furrow  where  they  belong. 
Large  clods  are  noticeable  which,  if 
not  broken  up  soon  after  the  plowing, 
become  dry  and  hard.  Air  pockets  are 
numerous  where  the  furrow  slices  are 
laid  upon  each  other  and  due  to  the 
large  clods  are  difficult  to  eliminate. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co.) 

Plowing  at  a  speed  of  3  to  3%  miles 
per  hour  is  referred  to  as  fast  plowing. 
The  soil  is  shoved  up  rapidly  and 
tends  to  go  up  high  on  the  turn  of 
the  moldboard  and  then  is  thrown 
over  well  pulverized  and  in  a  level 
condition. 

With  soil  in  this  shape  it  can  be 
prepared  for  planting  with  very  little 
preparation.    The  field  is  level  and 


turned  rapidly,  and  is  level.  Where 
the  trash  is  buried  in  one  corner  of 
the  furrow  much  better  connection  is 
made  with  the  subsoil  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  furrow  slice. 

Scouring  is  often  greatly  facilitated 
by  increasing  the  speed.  As  every 
farmer  knows  there  are  often  soft 
spots  in  a  field  which  have  a  tendency 
to  clog  up  the  plows,  and  to  start  the 
plow  scouring,  it  is  necessary  to  speed 
up  a  team  after  getting  out  of  one  of 
these  soft  spots. 

The  furrow  wall  will  also  appear 


Difference  In  plowing  with  the  gome  noil  and  implements  at  different  speed*.    Fast  plowlnc 
(left-hand  picture)  pulverize*  the  noil,  coven  trash,  and  leave*  the  Hurface  practically  ready 
for  seeding  without  much  working  down.    Greater  speed  permits  llirht-welght  machines  to 
plow  as  much  In  a  day  as  heavier,  slower  machines  rutting  wider. 


has  a  granulated  covering  of  soil  over 
it  to  prevent  escape  of  moisture,  so 
that  in  case  the  soil  was  not  worked 
for  some  time  after  plowing,  the  harm 
done  would  be  greatly  minimized. 

The  trash  is  w«ll  covered;  very  sel- 
dom will  one  see  weeds  or  vegetation 
showing    where    the    soil  has  been 


more  clean  cut,  and  neater  than  the 
slower  job. 

Fanners  agree  that  one  of  the  great- 
est arguments  for  the  tractor  is  its 
ability  to  get  crops  in  quickly.  Here 
is  where  fast  plowing  saves  time  for 
the  farmer  and  fulfills  his  expectation 
of  reducing  the  labor  on  crops. 


RELY  ON  MOLINE 

For  a.  Good  Seed  Bed 


Use  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  and  you  will  get  a  good 
seed-bed — one  that  is  mellow,  fine,  deep  and  clean.  No 
matter  what  your  requirements,  for  horse  or  tractor 
use,  there  is  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  suited  for  you. 

Moline  Leverless  Disc  Harrow 

For  All  Makes  of  Tractors 

This  is  the  handiest  and  best  disc  harrow  for  tractor 
use  ever  made.  There  are  no  levers  to  bother  with. 
To  angle  the  discs,  release  a  latch  and  drive  the  tractor 
forward.  To  straighten  the  discs  just  reverse  the 
tractor.  The  tractor  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  is 
built  extra  strong  and  durable,  has  great  flexibility  and 
penetrates  well.  Built  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10- 
foot  sizes,  double  or  single  cut,  and  can  be 
fcr   :p  used  with  any  tractor. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  near- 
est Moline  Branch  for  full  information. 


Moline  Three  Lever  Disc  Harrow 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements     1 1 


(Heel  and  chilled) 

Cutthratora 
Crslrt  britia 
lime  Sower* 

Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binder* 
Com  Binders 
P.tk*.  Scale* 
Spreader* 

MoJlrve-UntveraaJ  Tractor* 
Stephen*  Salter*  Su 


Ideal  for  use  with  horses.  Has 
great  flexibility  and  end  thrust  is 
taken  up  by  the  frame.  Gangs  can- 
not bump  or  ride,  making  very 
light  draft.  Third  lever  regulates 
depths  of  gangs  and  can  be  in- 
stantly adjusted.  Very  strong  and 
durable.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
— single  or  double  cut. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Nearest  Branehes  at  Los  Angeles,  Stockton  and  Spokane 


RIVERSLDE   TRACTOR  COURSE. 

The  gas  tractor  short  course  at  the 
Riverside  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
will  be  held  this  year  February  23  to 
28,  inclusive.  A  most  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  course  will  be  the  booklet 
containing  in  condensed  form  all  of 
the  lectures  and  directions  for  many 
repair  jobs  on  tractors.  A  copy  of 
this  will  be  furnished  to  each  student. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  will  be  given 
per.  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be 
spent  by  students  in  groups  of  eigh- 
teen each,  either  operating  tractors  or 
watching  demonstrations  of  trouble 
finding,  motor  repairing,  carburetor 
adjusting,  etc.  Charts,  tractor  parts, 
and  a  dozen  different  makes  of  trac- 
tors will  be  used  in  the  course.  Only 
180  students  can  be  accommodated. 
The  only  charge  is  $1  enrollment  fee. 
Applications  accompanied  by  the  dol- 
lar must  be  sent  early,  and  rooming 
accommodations  should  be  engaged  in 
advance. 


payed  roads,  motor  thick 
ecoxomt. 


About  20  per  cent  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  United  States  are  owned  by 
farmers,  according  to  a  well-informed 
motor  truck  official,  but  about  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  motor  truck  work  is 
done  in  the  country.  It  is  announced 
that  the  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  for  hard-surfaced  highways 
during  next  year  will  be  around  $633,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $125,000,000 
during  this  year.  The  possibilities  of 
the  truck  for  carrying  produce  and 
supplies  between  farms  and  cities, 
though  greatly  developed  in  California 
due  to  our  magnificent  mileage  of 
paved  roads,  is  only  touched  as  yet. 
The  additional  roads  proposed  will 
give  added  economy  to  motor  truck 
transportation. 

TRACTOR  EX. I  M  S  ON  FCMPS. 


The  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  not 
decreased  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
lubricated  and  cooled  and  is  kept  up 
to  the  revolutions  per  minute  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Slower  run- 
ning or  faster  running  lose  efficiency; 
the  water  circulation  in  pump-cooling 
systems  would  lose  effect;  and  in 
splash-lubricated  engines,  the  lubri- 
cation is  deranged  by  notable  changes 
of  engine  Bpced.  If  the  pulley  equip- 
ment of  pump  and  tractor  engine  do 
not  give  the  required  pnmp  speed  at 
the  proper  engine  speed,  the  only 
thing  to  do  in  the  interests  ef  econ- 
omy is  to  change  the  pulley  sizes  to 
get  the  right  pump  speed.  Many  trac- 
tor people  running  pumps  overlook 
this. 


NEW  PISTON  RINGS  STICK. 


Often  after  putting  on  new  piston 
rings  the  piston  sticks  within  five 
minutes  after  the  engine  is  started. 
This  is  because  not  enough  room  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  rings  has  been 
left  for  expansion.  A  ring  for  a 
seven-inch  piston  expands  practically 
1/32  of  an  inch  when  heated.  The 
gap  between  the  ends  should  be  a 
trifle  more  than  1/32  inch  when  put 
in.  Because  this  may  not  be  easily 
noticed  \vhen  putting  the  refitted  pis- 
ton into  the  cylinder,  it  is  always 
best  practice  to  test  the  ring  for  this 
gap  before  putting  it  onto  the  piston. 
Simply  slip  it  into  the  cylinder  and 
observe.  The  gap  had  better  be  too 
great  than  too  small. 


Scored  or  worn  cylinders  cannot 
be  bored  out  and  fitted  properly  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  factories  which  gener- 
ally bore  their  new  cylinders  about 
1/32  to  1/64  inch  too  small,  then 
grind  to  the  exact  diameter  desired. 


When  the  water  in  a  tractor  motor 
boils,  it  is  likely  to  form  steam 
pockets  around  the  cylinder  head. 
This"  steam  may  prevent  water  cir- 
culation for  short  periods  and  cause 
overheating. 


The  Kerckhoff  dam  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin river,  which  was  started  April 
22,  was  completed  Christmas  eve.  It 
is  part  of  a  project  to  develop  45.W0 
electric  horsepower. 
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The  Service  You  Want  in  a  Tractor 
You  Get  in  a  Waterloo  Boy 

The  measure  of  value  of  any  farm  machine  you  buy  is  the  amount  Of 
service  derived  after  its  purchase.  To  be  the  right  kind  of  invest- 
ment any  machine  must  "make  good"  in  your  hands. 

You  want  a  tractor  that  will  do  the  work  you  have  to  do  and  that 
will  make  you  money  while  doing  it.  A  Waterloo  Boy  meets  your 
tractor  requirements.    Its  purchase  means  real  tractor  satisfaction. 

bov 


BURNS  KEROSENE  COMPLETELY  W 


A  Waterloo  Boy  combines  economy  with  efficiency,  It 
gives  you  dependable  service  at  small  operating  cost.  Its 
twin-cylinder  engine  develops  full  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw- 
bar and  25  h.  p.  on  the  belt,  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel. 
The  patented  manifold  converts  every  drop  of  this  low- 
priced  fuel  into  reliable  power.  Two  gallons  of  kerosene 
per  acre  is  the  average  amount  used  when  plowing. 

A  Fan,  Pump  and  Radiator  cooling  system  hold  the  en- 
gine at  the  proper  temperature  to  give  you  the  greatest 
service.  While  the  motor  runs  at  the  right  temperature 
for  perfect  lubrication,  enough  heat  is  maintained  to  in- 
sure complete  combustion  and  full  power  from  the  fuel. 
The  radiator  holds  13  gallons  of  water.  You  don't  have 
to  stop  in  the  field  every  few  hours  and  fill  it.  That 
means  time  saved. 


A  Drawbar  Shift  Lever  eliminates  side  draft  on  both 
tractor  and  tools.  By  shifting  this  lever  the  center  line 
of  pull  of  the  tractor  always  corresponds  with  the  center 
line  of  draft  on  the  plow. 

The  Pulley  Wheel  on  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  mounted  on 
an  extension  of  the  engine  crankshaft.  It  is  carried  on 
wide,  heavy-duty  Hyatt  bearings.  There  are  no  gears 
in  mesh  to  cause  friction.  All  power  goes  directly 
to  the  belt. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  especially  strong  and  rugged  in 
its  construction.  Its  various  parts  are  designed  to  meet 
every  possible  strain.  It  stands  up  under  the  most  severe 
conditions.  Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at.  The  engine 
runs  without  vibration.  Its  well-balanced  weight  pro* 
vides  proper  traction  in  soft  ground.  It  is  built  for,  and 
gives  you,  real  service. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

Remember  that  buying  a  tractor  it  an  important  investment.  Be  sure  to  investigate  thoroughly  before  you  buy.  We  have 
prepared  a  booklet  describing  the  Waterloo  Boy  fully  Don't  fail  to  get  it.  Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  today.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  WB138 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL. 
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Motor  Trucks  and  Good  Roads  Are  Vital 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAYS  WILL  SOON  BE  TDK  MOST  COMPLETE. 

More  highway  bond  issues  were  authorized  in  California  in  the  first 
9Vz  months  of  1919  than  in  any  other  State  except  Illinois,  Texas  and 
Pennsylvania.  These  include  $40,000,000  for  State  highways  and  $17,- 
5tf5,000  of  bonds  authorized  by  thirteen  of  our  58  counties.  This  is  nearly 
one-eighth  of  all  the  highway  bond  issues  authorized  in  the  United  States 
during  that  period.  On  September  16,  1919,  there  w«re  at  least  half  a 
dozen  issues  pending  in  other  counties.  Of  these,  several  million  dollars 
have  since  been  authorized. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  about  $10,000,000  of  Federal  aid 
money  for  California  highways  available  during  the  coming  three  years 
under  appropriations  already  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Townsend 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  will,  if  passed  as  it  now  stands,  appro- 
priate $425,000,000  more,  of  which  California  would  probably  receive 
around  $20,000,000. 

The  people  of  California  have  rapidly  increased  their  appreciation  of 
good  roads  on  better  acquaintance  with  them.  They  authorized  the  State 
bond  issue  of  $1n,000,000  for  highways  in  1910  by  a  vote  about  1.15  to  I. 
In  1916  they  authorized  an  additional  $15,000,000  bonds  by  3.96  to  L  In 
1919  they  authorized  $40,000,000  additional  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

When  the  work  is  done  as  called  for  In  our  recent  $10,000,000  bond 
issue,  the  State  of  California  will  have  the  most  complete  and  modern 
system  of  highways  in  the  United  States. 

Gross  receipts  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  for  1919  were 
$4,500,000.  Nearly  470,000  automobiles  were  registered  during  the  year. 
There  arc  on  January  I.  1920,  motor  truck  freight  routes  in  California 
totaling  155.    Freight  and  passenger  motor  routes  total  658. 

California  in  1919  produced  over  $300,000,000  worth  of  leading  field 
crops,  over  $234,000,000  worth  of  leading  fruits,  nearly  $75,000,000  worth 
of  dairy  products  and  other  millions  of  livestock  products  practically  all 
of  which  hnd  to  lie  transported  either  on  our  railways  or  our  highways. 


Lack  of  transportation,  last  season 
prevented  many  ranchers  who  had 
raised  good  crops  from  getting  the 
high  prices  consumers  were  eager  to 
pay.  The  chief  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  shortage  of  cars  to  haul  our  field 
crops  and  fruits.  If  the  cars  which 
were  used  for  short  hauls  within  the 
State  had  been  released  to  carry  our 
crops  east,  there  would  have  been 
little  or  none  of  the  sacrifice  of  food- 
stuffs which  occurred.  This  is  the 
province  of  the  motor  truck.  Close 
studies  made  during  the  war  showed 
definitely  that  most  short  railway 
lines  operate  at  a  loss  which  must 
first  be  made  up  out  of  the  haul  on 
the  main  line  before  the  latter  can 
make  any  profit.  The  short  lines  and 
the  short  hauls  are  a  handicap  to  the 
profitable  movement  of  railroad 
freight.  Therefore,  the  railways  would 
prefer,  as  a  whole,  to  have  this  busi- 


ness taken  over  by  motor  trucks. 
Both  ranchers  and  railways  will  bene- 
fit in  proportion  as  this  is  done,  as- 
suming that  our  present  prosperous 
era  continues. 

Motor  Trucks  Develop  Back- Country. 

But  motor  trucks  can  do  vastly 
more  than  this.  In  California  today 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  our  moun- 
tain valleys,  fertile  and  capable  of 
being  easily  irrigated,  which  produce 
only  grain  or  cattle  because  they  are 
so  far  from  railway  transportation. 
With  motor  ,  truck  lines  to  deliver 
their  products  to  the  railroads  for 
long  distance  shipment,  or  to  Cali- 
fornia city  markets,  these  isolated 
valleys  could  produce  a  happy  living 
for  multitudes  of  families.  Splendid 
apples,  for  instance,  are  now  grown 
in  a  small  way  throughout  our  moun- 
tain districts,  only  awaiting  feasible 


P  ELTON 


THE  value  of  irrisation  by  pumpintr  is  too  well  known  to  reuuire  dis- 
cussion. The  point  of  interest  is  the  kind  of  pump  to  buy.  to  sret  the 
best  results. 

The  pump  to  buy  is  the  pump  that  can  be  easily  installed,  that  costs  less 
to  operate  and  that  will  run  longest  and  smoothest  without  needing  atten- 
tion. This  pump  is  the  one  thai  has  the  best  design,  material  and  construc- 
tion. 

MELTON  pumps  answer  these  requfrementa,    They  can  be  depended  on 
to  irhc  the  best  service  ami  the  most  water  per  dollar. 

Write  or  sec  your  I'fcLTON  dealer. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

190O   Harrison   Street,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 

PRICE  $320 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  Ness  Ave., 


San  Francisco 


transportation  facilities  to  increase 
their  acreage  and  tonnage  to  every- 
body's advantage. 

California,  though  having  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  of  freight  motor 
truck  possibilities,  and  though  this 
phase  of  our  transportation  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  had  on  August  1,  1918,  136 
motor  truck  routes  employing  196 
trucks  of  36  different  makes  under  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  at  rates  fixed  or  approved 
by  that  Commission.  Their  work  in 
developing  isolated  districts  is  appar- 
ent from  a  study  of  their  mountain 
routes  as  filed  with  the  Commission. 
But  their  work  in  relieving  railroads 
of  'short  hauls  and  local  California 
freight  is  also  apparent  from  the  num- 
ber of  routes  paralleling  railroads  in 
our  great  interior  and  coast  valleys. 
Trucks  Invade  Stronghold  of  Horses. 

The  public  motor  truck  freight 
routes  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  usefulness  of  trucks  in  Califor- 
nia. Omitting  discussion  of  the  re- 
markable displacement  of  horses  in 
city  drayage,  we  find  a  still  more  re- 
markable, though  thoroughly  logical, 
displacement  of  horses  by  motor 
trucks  in  country  districts  where  the 
horse  has  its  ultimate  stronghold. 


The  traveler  in  any  direction  around 
Modesto,  especially  at  night,  will  be 
everlastingly  meeting  or  passing  mo- 
tor trucks  loaded  with  milk  and 
cream  for  the  Milk  Producers'  factory. 
In  many  districts  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  traveler  will  swing  aside  for 
motor  trucks  heavily  loaded  with  or- 
anges being  taken  to  the  packing 
houses  at  all  times  of  the  year.  On 
both  sides  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  nights  are  made  continuously 
noisy  by  the  trucks  carrying  supplies 
from  market  gardens  and  dairies  to 
the  Bay  cities  and  other  supplies  back 
to  the  ranches.  The  same  feature 
would  be  more  noticeable  around  Los 
Angeles  were  there  not  so  many  more 
avenues  into  that  city  that  the  conges- 
tion is  relieved. 

Sacramento's  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing motor  truck  traffic  in  all  direc- 
tions has  brought  forcibly  to  notice  a 
problem  which  is  beginning  to  be  se- 
rious in  various  parts  of  the  State- 
maintenance  of  the  highways.  In  the 
rice  and  grain  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, where  the  entire  crops  of  that  im- 
perial area  must  be  hauled  to  one  of 
two  railroads  or  to  the  river,  motor 
trucks  are  enabling  ranchers  to  get 
their  crops  safely  warehoused  as  a 


"Why  don't  you  quit  digging,  Bill,  and  blast  the  holes  with 
dynamite?  You  must  have  a  lot  of  cojn,  too,  that  you  like  to 
spend  on  wages.  And  tired!  Say,  I'll  bet  you  go  home  every 
night  with  a  backache  that  takes  the  joy  out  of  life. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  something.-  I've  a  helper  that  costs  mc 
a  lot  less  than  hired  help.  It's  the  fastest  and  best  worker  you 
ever  saw  and  its  name  is 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"I  learned  what  dynamite  can  do  by  reading  'Progressive  Cul- 
tivation'. This  is  a  68  page  book  published  by  the  Hercules 
Powder  \Co.  giving  detailed  directions  for  using  dynamite  on 
the  farm  or  orchard.  It  tells  you  how  to  plant  trees,  dig  ditches, 
clear  your  land  of  rocks  and  stumps,  break  up  subsoil  and  do  many 
other  things  with  the  help  of  explosives." 

The  Hercules  Pow  der  Co.  sends  "Progressive  Cultivation"  free 
to  any  farmer  or  orchardist  who  will  sign  and  send  in  the  at- 
tached coupon. 

Hercules  Dynamite  can  be  bought  at  all  leading  dealers. 

HERCULES  POWDER],  CO. 

1039  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  1038  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen-  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  '* 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for. 

Name    

Address  


» 
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rule  before  rains  damage  them  seri 
ously.   Even  in  the  high  Sierras,  with 
their  steep  grades,  narrow  roads,  and 
long  distances  to  the  bottom,  motor 
trucks   are   proving   profitable  dis 
placers  of  horse  teams.    And  in  the 
wild  logging  country  it  has  proved  a 
paying  investment  to  fix  up  roads  to 
haul  logs  by  truck.    Ownership  of 
trucks  by  individual  ranchers  in  Call 
fornla,  and  their  use  in  hauling  pro 
ducts  direct  from  the  field  are  increas 
ing  rapidly. 

As  feeders  for  railroad  lines,  as  de- 
velopers of  the  back  country,  as  trans 
porters  of  local  freight,  as  food  car- 
riers for  our  large  cities,  and  as  sup- 
ply carriers  for  all  ranchers,  motor 
trucks  are  already  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  taking  possession  of  the 
roads.  (The  writer  felt  that  way  re- 
cently on  a  high  narrow  grade  curv- 
ing around  to  the  Tehachapi  Valley 
when  a  motor  truck  came  near  grind- 
ing U3  against  the  cliff  as  between  two 
millstones.  We  would  probably  have 
reposed  a  hundred  feet  below  if  we 
had  been  on  the  outside  of  the  road.) 

Trucks  Precede  .and  Follow  Good 
Roads. 

It  might  be  expected  that  multipli- 
cation of  motor  trucks  would  follow 
the  building  of  permanent  highways. 

So  it  has,  since  we  have  begun  our 
network  of  concrete  highways,  and  a 
greater  multiplication  is  yet  to  come. 
But  it  is  remarkable  also,  that  good 
roads  are  in  California  generally  pre- 
ceded by  motor  truck  lines  whose  very 
existence  and  whose  important  busi- 
ness are  among  the  strongest  factors 
in  convincing  the  people  that  better 
roads  would  be  more  economical.  As 
people  have  tried  it  out  on  the  bits  of 
pavement  that  were  scattered  all  over 
the  State  under  the  first  bond  issue, 
they  rapidly  became  advocates  of  addi- 
tional bond  issues. 

Automobiles  Help  Good  Roads  Cause. 

Automobiles  are  partners  in  this 
development  of  public  sentiment,  es- 
pecially among  city  people  who  other- 
wise do  not  generally  realize  how 
heavily  they  pay  in  their  own  high 
cost  of  living  for  poor  roads  in  the 
remote  country. 

The  figures  showing  470,000  automo- 
biles registered  in  our  thinly  popu- 
lated State  during  1919  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  an  estimate  that  9,- 
400,000,000  passenger-miles  are  trav- 
eled in  California  every  year  by  Cali- 
fornians  alone.  And  every  entrance 
into  the  State  carries  a  procession  or 
automobiles  from  the  East  whenever 
snow  in  the  mountains  does  not  pre- 
vent. 

Better  Pavements  Required. 

Heavy  motor  trucks  with  their  great 
overloads  have  done  surprising  injury 
to  our  State  and  county  highways  in 
many  places.  The  builders  of  those 
highways  did  not  foresee  the"  immense 
weight  and  volume  of  traffic  which  al- 
ready uses  the  concrete  roads.  They 
did  not  design  for  such  traffic  and  the 
painfully  jarring  result  is  seen  in  too 
many  localities  whose  pavements 
should  still  be  in  first-class  condition. 
Maintenance  of  most  of  our  concrete 
highways  runs  way  beyond  the  esti- 
mated costs  because  the  pavements 
are  pounded  to  pieces  by  heavily 
loaded  trucks. 

Many  of  the  State  and  county 
highways  are  built  too  narrow  for  any 
kind  of  safety  in  present-day  traffic. 
Motor  trucks  have  widened  since  the 
highways  were  designed;  and  it  is 
now  dangerous  to  meet  a  truck  on 
many  of  our  highways  unless  your  ma- 
chine dips  off  into  the  mud  and  ruts 
or  sand. 

The  heavy  loads  will  get  heavier, 
the  wide  trucks  will  get  wider,  their 
number  running  in  both  directions 
will  increase.  This  is  because  they 
are  filling  an  economic  need  and  as 
such  our  highways  must  be  made  to 
accommodate  them. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  trucks 
nor  of  the  highway  builders.  But  blest 
will  be  the  latter  in  a  left-handed 
manner  if  they  heed  not  this  lesson  in 
their  future  work!  Better  founda- 
tions, longer  settling  of  fills,  thicker 
concrete  of  stronger  mixtures  and 
with  better  reinforcement,  better  sur- 
facing, and  greater  width  are  all  indi- 
cated as  necessary  in  the  highway 
building  of  the  future. 


#^Wfe  Dependable 


Champion  Dependability 
Has  No  Substitute 


M' 


"ORE  than  half  of 
all  the  manufac- 
turers building  all  types 
of  gasoline  engines,  equip 
their  products  at  their 
factory  with  Champion 
Dependable  Spark  Plugs. 
This  is  your  guide  and 
protection  in  selecting 


spark  plugs  for  your 
car.  There  is  a  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug  for  every 
type  of  motor  car,  motor 
truck,  tractor,  motorcy- 
cle and  stationary  en- 
gine. Avoid  substitutes — 
look  for  the  name  "Cham- 
pion" on  the  Insulator. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  A-44,  %-18 
Price  $1.00 


25  Cords  aDay 

f  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man 
I 


Make 
Cheap 


Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut. 
big  profits  cutting  wood, 
'and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery. •  Saw 
bladeeasily  removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payment*. 

Ottawa 
Mfg.  Co. 

Wood  St. 
Ottawa. 

Bay  Trial  ^ 
lO-Vear  Guarantee 


Abraham  Lincoln: 
"Teach  economy;  that  is  one  of 
the  first  virtues.    It  begins  with 
saving  money."   Begin  right — 
and  get  4%  on  your  savings  at 

DEPARTMENT  B 

ANGLO-CAUFORNU^BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


p 

1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  savea  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure: 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.  Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  I 

229  Howard  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO; 


BULL.  DOG 

a  new  and  better 

STUMP  PULLER 

All  steel  machine.  New  design.  Stronger, 
easier,  quicker.  Pulls  any  slump  which  can 
be  pulled  with  best  H  inch  steel  cable. 
Frame  one  solid  casting.  No  joints  or  bolts. 
Tubular  construction.  Steel  drum.  Specially 
hardened  teeth.  High  and  low  speed  pawls. 
Reverse  safety  pawl.  Cables,  blocks  and 
take-up  extra  strong.  High  wheels.  Handle 
(or  easy  moving.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Pick  the  machine  that  suits  your  needs. 
Hand  machine  developcs  30  or  60  tons. 
Horse  machine,  60  or  90  tons.  Hand  machine 
weighs  175  lbs.  Horse  machine,  350  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No  agent's 
discounts,  no  special  offers.  Every  dollar 
of  price  represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  value. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

MOHR  STEEL  CO. 
2855  26th  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California 
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Oil  indicator.* 
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Lubricating  drip 
cup  for  shaft  and 
beorinos.mm^^^ 

PocAing  gAand^. 


I 


Air  Ifent' 


Oi/  Conduit  for  ad- 
mitting cu/  into  shaft 
and  bearing  protect- 
ing and  fabricat- 
ing casing**  

Discharge  from 
pump  head*  

Brass  hear- 
ing Stir  sttih  Shaft* 


Coupling  connecting 
pump  Aeod  proper 
with  shaft  and  hearing 
protecting  and  lubri- 
cating casing*  • 

■Shaft  coupling 

Patent  shaft  and 
bearing  protecting 
and  lubricating  cos-\ 
inam  

Combination  shaft 
bearing  and  cot/fif- 
ing for  shaft  and 
bearing  protecting 
and  fabricating  cos 

mg.mm  

Disc/large  pipe  coupling  i 
Discharge  pipe  for 
pump—  


Pokier  transmiss- 
ion shaft. -mm- — 


Ur7l  casino  i 


Pump  riff  c  A  o' 
fnbin  Aetir/ngs 


SecftoiTired 
/mpetler  mm  


Complete  pump 
Showing  upper  im  - 
petter  and  mom 
bearing   sec honized. 

3afar>Ce  intacf.  — - 


3 


nH 


Suction  pipe  • 


Capacities  of  Pumps, 
ISO  to  4,500  Gallons  per  minute. 
Pump  as  manufactured  by  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under  the  Layne 
Patent,  No.  821,653.  Well  apparatus  or  power 
transmission,  snowing  and  describing  the  shaft 
protecting  and  lubricating  casing  features. 


We  Shall  Protect  Layn 

The  Law  Holds  Manufacture; 


it 


- 


Certain 


features  in  the  construction  of  Layn 

are  protected  by  valided  patents.  These  patenter? 
certain  manufacturers  and  in  justice  to  ourselves 

prosecute  infringers  and  also  hold  responsible  distributors  and  users  of  infringing  if* 
The  Layne  Patent  Pump  Power  Transmission,  used  in  centrifugal  and  turbine  ;» 
mental  in  producing  food,  forage  crops  and  cotton  during  1918  amounting  to  over|  J 
timate  places  the  1919  production  at  $125,000,000.  That  the  Layne  Patent  Pump  Powfjfci 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  world's  progreB 
and,  furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  many  large  public  utilities  and  such  concerns  as  c< 
Morris  Packing  Company,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  The  Goodyear  Tir 
others  are  using  our  patent  pump  for  the  daily  production  of  millions  of  gallons  <  r 
likewise  securing  their  entire  water  supply  by  our  patent  system. 


The  Patented  Feature 

The  many  advantages  of  the  Layne  Patent  pump  power  trans- 
mission are  rapidly  becoming  known  to  the  trade,  especially  where 
oonnnltiuK  engineer*  are  employed.  This  has  created  a  demand  for  our 
type  of  pumping  machinery,  which  demand  a  numbe'r  of  different  man- 
ufacturers have  attempted  to  supply.  In  our  opinion  many  of  these 
manufacturers  are  deliberately  Infringing  the  Layne  patent  pump  pow- 
er transmission  feature.  This  feature  consists  of  a  tube  or  pipe  sur- 
rounding the  line  shaft  and'  bearings  (see  Illustration),  which  protects 
the  line  shaft  and  bearings  from  sand  In  the  water  being  pumped,  and 
also  provides  a  lubricating  medium  for  said  shaft  and  bearings.  The 
shaft  passes  through  same  and  transmits  the  power  from  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  pump  proper.  In  other  words,  the  Layne  patent  consists 
of  a  shaft  and  bearing  protection,  lubrication,  and  power  transmission 
apparatus  for  pumps,  rather  than  the  pump  proper  as  commonly  re- 
ferred to. 


Marvin  B.  Vannes.  Welsh, 
man  in  United  States  Federal  I 
the  New  Orleans  Court  of  Apt 

United  Well  Works.  Stuttf  A 
Triever  of  the  United  State*  *i 
sustained  by  the  United  Slatak 


We  also  have  recent  di 
Jack  against  F.  I.  Getty,  of 

Shreveport,  La.,  which  is  now 
at  New  Orleans. 


r 

tioi 


Suits  Now  Pending. 


In  order  to  protect  our  patent  against  infringers,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  suits  against  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  have 
infringed.  A  large  number  of  users  also  have  paid  damages  where 
the  manufacturers  "went  into  bankruptcy  and  failed  to  settle  for 
their  customers  who  used  the  infringed  article.  The  patent  law 
provide*  tbnt  mnuufoHurlnK,  ■felling;  or  using  constitutes  an  In- 
fringements and  either  the  manufacturer,  the  parties  making  the  sale, 
or  the  parties  using  the  Infringing  article  are  all  three  Individually 
liable  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  for  damages.  The  promise  of  the 
seller  to  pay  any  such  damages  does  not  In  law  free  the  buyer  of  his 
liability  to  the  patent  owner  for  the  same,  and  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  such  promises  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  security  for  the 
same.  All  parties  now  making  or  continuing  to  use,  or  who  have  been 
making  or  using  the  Infringed  article  for  a  period  including  six  years 
preceding  the  date  of  bringing  suit  are  subject  to  damages,  in  keeping 
with  courts'  findings. 

Why  We  Have  Imitators 

Our  patent  pump  power  transmission  makes  it  possible  to  install 
successfully  in  a  drilled  well  a  deep  well  pump  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  from  one  million  to  four  million  gallons,  which  pump  can  be  made 
with  a  limited  amount  of  manufacturing  machinery.  This  latter  fact 
opened  the  field  for  some  irresponsible  parties  t6  enter  the  Industry  with 
limited  capital,  pirating  the  trade,  and  leaving  the  customer  without 
protection.  The  only  other  parties  that  have  given  us  trouble  are  the 
manufacturers,  who,  endeavoring  to  supply  the  trade  demand  created 
through  the  merits  of  our  product,  Infringe  our  patent  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  ape  (who  is  incapable  of  creation  and  can  only 
copy  the  products  of  others),  imitate  our  product  taking  it  on  as  a  side 
line. 

In  order  to  bring  the  novel  features  contained  in  these  patents 
before  the  public,  we  have  spent  |1 20,000  in  advertisement,  through 

catalogues,  magazines  and  periodicals;  over  $250,000  in  developing  of 
our  product,  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  In  liti- 
gation of  our  patents,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous prosecution  with  the  result  that  all  parties  sued  were  held 
to  have  infringed,  our  patents  were  held  valid,  and  we  were  held  to 
have  been  the  first  to  make  the  Invention,  by  the  Federal  Courts.  These 
decisions  were  later  sustained  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 


We  wish  to  call  attentit 
fact  that  the  above  cited 
coming  before  four  different  Ifi 
valid  and  the  parties  sued  to  J 
have  already  been  sustained  bj 
the  fourth  has  been  argued  a 
consider  very  satisfactory  findi 
of  our  patent.  , 

The  following  are  partieM 
ent  pomp  power  transmission 
pending: 

American  Well  Works,  Anr 
Federal  Court  at  Chicago, 

Western  Well  Works.  Vaaj 
pany.  all  of  San  Jose.  Calif., 
Manufacturing  Company  and  A 
Works),  all  of  San  Francisco; 
fore  the  Federal  Court  of  Swjt 

King  Machine  &  Manu: 
American  Well  and  ProspecUostc 
A  temporary  injunction  has  bop 
Court.  Los  Angeles,  against  fl» 
selling,  installing  or  using-  Ihe 

The  Western  Well  Work! 
damages  against  our  company, 
prohibiting  us  from  notifying 
of  our  patent. 

Judge  Beasley,  in  the  Sui  • 
ifornia,  held  that  we  were  en 
notice  to  the  trade. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  t. 
to  anyone  winning  aame. 

As  above  stated  we  have 
magazines  and  other  periodic^ 
Many  of  our  competitors,  wh 
product,  will  not  furnish  the  c 
the  apparatus  they  propose  to 
this  matter  reasonable  constd* 
of  the  manufacturers  or  salet 
of  the  mechanism  they  propt 
Either  they  are  selling  an  in 
infringement  on  a  genuine  a 
course  they  do  not  want  the  ■ 
If  it  is  an  infringed  a»*4cle  th 
the  trade  for  Tear  the  person 
same.  In  the  case  of  pumps, 
fringing  product  in  the  cuaii 
infringement  through  his  use 


Layne  Patents  Held  Valid 


Notice  to  the  Trade 


We  recite  you  the  following  cases  that  have  been  decided: 

El  Campo  Machine  Co.,  El  Campo.  Texas.  Held  to  have  Infringed  by 
Judge  Berns  of  United  States  Federal  Court.  Houston,  Texas;  decision  sus- 
tained by  New  Orleans  Court  of  Appeals. 


We  are  informed  that  i 
transferred  their  holdings  to 
San   Jose.   California.  This 
officers  are  the  wives  of  Hal  t 


v  <»-.  /•'>.•:/» •  r.-  i»  '.  ■»  it.-.,  it  ,/»•■     u.  ;*  *  •  •  *  •  •  •  «'  ^  '.\  .  v»-  »  »  -V     f»  '.tifrttri 
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$  Bowler  Patents  to  the  Limit 

J,  Distributors  and  Users  of  Infringing  Devices  Liable 
n  Subject  to  Damages. 


1  

m  Bowler  Pumps 

Je  being  infringed  by 
ire  are  determined  to 
les. 

ping  machinery  was  instru- 
300,000.  A  conservative  es- 
msmission  long  ago  passed 
proved  by  the  above  facts 
our  Packing  Company,  The 
Rubber  Company  and  many 
ater.    Numerous  cities  are 


Held  to  have  infringed  by  Judge  Bor- 
Shreveport,  La. ;  decision  sustained  by 

rk.  Held  to  have  infringed  by  Judge 
il  Court,  XiitUe  Rock,  Ark.  Decision 
t  of  Appeals  of  St.  Louia,  Missouri. 

s  rendered  in  our  favor  by  Judge 
ngs,  La.,  in  U.  S.  Federal  Court  at 
ng  decision  in  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 

our  customers  and  the  trade  to  the 
rere  tried  in  three  different  states, 
al  Judges,  who  all  held  our  patents 
infringed.  Three)  of  these  decisions 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
s  now  awaiting  decision.  This,  we 
elusive  evidence  as  to  the  strength 

we  believe  are  infringing  our  pat- 
1  against  whom  we  have  suits  now 

U.    This  case  is  to  be  decided  by  the 

k  Halstead,  Rotary  Well  Drilling1  Com- 
lyron-Jackson  Iron  Works,  The  Hfrogh 
Ross,  (Salesman  for  the  Western  Well 
ornia.  These  cases  wiU  :be  heard  be- 
ciaco,  California. 

Company,  I.  N.  Johnston  and  the 
lpany.  all  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mited  by  Judge  Trippet  of  the  Federal 
iree  parties,  prohibiting  their  making, 
King  device. 

ght  an  intimidation  suit  for  925.000 
ng  for  a  temporary  restraining  order 
rade  concerning  the  previous  litigation 

r  Court  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal- 
y  within  our  rights  in  serving  such 

len  of  all  court  decrees  anil  opinions 

e<lt  over  $120,000  cash  in  catalogs, 
dvertisement  of  our  patent  product, 
a  believe  are  making  an  infringing 
mers  with  even  a  blue  print  showing 
nlsh.  If  the  customer  will  only  give 
on  it  will  be  clear  that  the  refusal 

to  furnish  blue-prints  or  drawings 
:o  sell  means  one  ofl  two  things: 
>r  product,  or  an  article  that  is  an 
e.  If  It  is  an  inferior  product,  of 
>mer  or  his  engineers  to  study  same; 
efuse  to  distribute  the  blue  prints  to 
ing  the  patent  will  get  possession  of 

take  the  chance  of  hiding  their  in- 
's  well,  leaving  him  responsible  for 
same.  \ 


Western  Well  Works  have  recently 
i  Rotary  Well  Drilling  Company  of 
oration's  principal  stockholders  and 
I  and  Vaughn,  who  are  the  principal 


stockholders  and  executives  of  the  Western  Well  Works  of  San  Jose. 
The  Rotary  Well  Drilling  Company  was  organized  and  transfer  made, 
as  above  stated,  after  a  personal  conference  between  our  president,  M. 
E.  Layne,  and  Halstead  and  Vaughn.  During  this  interview,  Mr.  Layne 
personally  notified  Halstead  and  Vaughn  that  unless  they  or  the  West- 
ern Well  Works  settled  for  infringement,  our  corporation  would  bring 
suit.  We  believe  this  transfer  was  made  with  a  view  of  evading  pay- 
ment for  damages  should  the  Court  find  in  our  favor  and  hold  them 
guilty  of  infringement.  Should  these  people  succeed,  by  such  transfer. 
In  evading  us  through  insolvency,  their  customers  would  be  liable  and 
would  have  no  protection. 

It  is  common  talk  that  if  our  patent  was  valid,  we  would  have 
brought  suits  and  stopped  previous  infringements,  but  we  want  to 
call  attention  of  our  customers,  and  the  trade  to  the  fact  that  costs 
are  tremendous  in  these  cases,  and  we  were  not  financially  able  to  bring 
suit  against  all  infringers  at  once,  as  the  expense  would  have  been  too 
great  to  incur.  In  addition  to  this,  our  president,  M.  E.  Layne,  could 
not  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  and  for  the  past  four  years, 
he  has  been  seriously  ill,  being  confined  to  his  bed  much  of  the  time. 
On  account  of  this  rtlness,  Mr.  Layne  was  not  able  to  collect  and  as- 
semble the  evidence  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  infringement  litiga- 
tion. It  has  also  been  common  talk,  recently,  that,  even  If  Mr.  Layne's 
patent  is  valid,  his  serious  Illness  would  indicate  that  there  was  small 
chances  of  any  patent  litigation.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our 
friends  that  our  president  Is  recovering  and  that  we  are  confident  of 
winning  in  future  patent  litigation,  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Another 
accusation  that  has  been  made  is  that  we  are  only  fighting  for  the  fun 
of  it;  but,  as  everyone  knows,  there  Is  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  spending 
large  sums  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  In  fighting  for 
fun.  We  only  fight  where  we  are  forced  to  In  order  to  protect  our 
right*. 

Our  customers  and  the  trade  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  also  Halstead  and  Vaughn  hold  constitutes 
an  infringement  of  our  patent  No.  821653.  We  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  decree  and  opinion  rendered  by  New  Orleans  Court  of  Ap- 
peals: 

"It  seems  that  the  complainant's  contention  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities cited  in  his  supplemental  memoranda,  and  that  the  argument  that 
the  patent  granted  by  the  Government  should  be  construed  so  as  to  prevail 
rather  than  be  forfeited,  since  that  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Patent  Office,  is  a  sound  one.  for  limiting  the  breadth  of  the  language  of 
the  claim  to  the  disclosure  of  the  specifications  of  the  patent,  if  necessary 
to  sustain  the  patent.  If  so  limited  it  would  seem  that  the  protective 
casing  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  Claim  was  one  of  the  kind  described 
in  the  specifications  and  having  the  three  functions  attributed  to  it  by  the 
specifications,  namely  (1)  to  exclude  water  and  detritus  from  the  shaft 
and  its  bearing,  (21  to  provide  a  means  of  lubricating  the  bearings  of  each 
section  from  the  top  of  the  well  without  removing  the  apparatus  from  it, 
and  (3)  to  align  the  bearings  and  the  shaft  so  as  to  prevent  lateral  dis- 
placement in  the  well  and  keep  the  shaft  in  a  vertical  position." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paragraph  (7)  of  a  sales  contract 
between  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation,  as  first  parties,  and  Halstead 
and  Vaughn  as  second  parties.  This  contract  Was  entered  into  before 
trie  organization  of  the  Western  Well  Works: 

"The  second  parties  (Halstead  and  Vaughn)  hereby  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  following  patents  covering  the  above  mentioned 
pumps  and  screens,  and  which  patents  are  owned  by  the  first  party  in 
and  throughout  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  second  par- 
ties (Halstead  and  Vaughn)  also  acquiesce  in  and  agree  to  acquiescence 
in  said  patent's,  throughout  the  life  of  each  patent  mentioned.  This 
provision  embraces  and  applies  to  the  following  patents: 

Patent  No.  750206  Dated  Jan.  19th,  1904,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for  wire  wind- 
ing tool. 

Patent  No.  805211  Dated  Nov.  21.  1905,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for  well  screen. 
Patent  No.  806416  Dated  Dec.  5th,  1905,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for  Screen 
Device. 

Patent  No.  820507  Dated  May  3  5th,  1906,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for  Wire  Wind- 
ing Machine. 

Patent  No.  821653   Dated  May  29th,  1906,  to  M.  E.  I.ayue  for  Well 
Mechanism.     (This  is  pump  patent  we  claim  Is  being  infringed.) 

Patent  No.   1001655  Dated  Aug.  29,   1911,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for  Well 
Strainer.  t 

Patent  No.  1079679  Dated  Nov.  25th.  1913.  to  J.  A.  Wintroath  for  Well 
Mechanism.  i 

Patent  No.  13467  (Re-issue)  Dated  Sept.  24th,  1912,  to  M.  E.  Layne  for 
Well  Mechanism. 


"Concerning  the  above  patents  which  cover 
the  pump,  the  second  parties,  Halstead  and 
Vaughn,  agree  that  the  term  'enclosed  from  the 
pump  to  the  top  of  the  well'  means  and  embraces 
any  pump  shaft  for  a  deep  well  centrifugal 
pump  which  is  surrounded  by  a  casing  extend- 
ing substantially  from  the  pump  to  the  top  of 
the  well,  and  is  provided  with  bearing  parts 
for  the  shaft  along  its  length,  and  which  casing 
is  sufficiently  closed  to  allow  the  feeding  of  a 
lubricating  fluid  down  through  said  casing  to 
the  various  bearings  for  the  shaft  therein." 

We  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  New 
Orleans  Court  of  Appeals  is  very  clear  in 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  our  patent  covers 
a  protecting  casing  for  the  shaft  and  bearings, 
providing  a  lubricating  means,  and  assisting 
in  alignment  of  the  shaft  and  bearings,  and 
that  the  above  quoted  paragraph  seven  from 
the  (Halstead  and  Vaughn)  sales  agreement 
stipulating  what  constitutes  an  infringement  is 
very  clear,  and  that  we  are  clearly  within  our 
rights  when  we  state  to  the  trade  that,  in  our 
opinion,  those  manufacturing,  selling  or  using 
a  shaft  and  hearings  with  protected  casing  and 
means  of  lubricating  same  are  infringing  our 
patent. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pump  Users 
Are  Safe  Against  Prosecution 

Remember  that  our  customers  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  pay  any  royalty  while  the 
infringers,  (both  manufacturers  and  users)  have 
paid  us  nearly  $50,000  and  have  paid  a  much 
larger  sum  in  court  costs  as  nil  parties  sued 
were  held  to  have  infringed. 

We  are  giving  this  notice  more  in  detail  than 
is  customary  in  order  that  in  the  future  there 
may  be  no  question  concerning  our  having  noti- 
fied the  public  with ' relation  to  persons  who  we 
believe  are  infringing  our  patent  No.  821,653  and 
also  as  to  .what  we  believe  constitutes  an  in- 
fringement of  this  patent. 

Any  one  reading  the  above  article  carefully 
must  realize  that  the  statements  it  contains 

are  facts, — otherwise  we  would  be  rendering 
ourselves  legally  liable  for  an  untruthful  pub- 
lication. 


INVESTORS: 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation  is  in 
a  position  to  offer  Investors  some- 
thing unusual  in  safe  Farm  Loans. 
Interested  parties  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


Layne  S  Bowler  Corporation 

"Largest  Water  Developers  in  the  World." 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Save  this  announcement  for  future  reference.    It  will  not  appear  again. 
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EDGEMOOR 

FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Production 

AND 

Conformation 


Imported   Itchen   May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters 

Junior  Herd  Bull 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING, 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs. 
milk,  934.05  lbs.  fat 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 
MAY  SECRET 

By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.  20,709 
lbs.  milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat 


WE   WON   AT  I.OS  ANGELES: 
1st  on  Bull,  3  rears  old  or  over. 
1st  on  Senior  Bull  Calf. 
2nd  on  Junior  Bull  Calf. 
1st,  2nd  on  Cow  (4  years  old  or  over) . 
1st  on  Cow  (3  years  old  and  under). 
1st,  3rd  on  Heifer  (2  years  old  and 
under) . 

2nd  on  Senior  Yearling*  Heifer. 
1st,  2nd  on  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 
1st,  2nd  on  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st,  2nd  on  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st  on  Acred  Herd. 
1st  on  Young  Herd. 
1st  on  Calf  Herd. 

1st.  2nd  on  Four  Animals.  (Either 
■ex — any  are.  get  of  one  sire). 

1st  on  Two  Animals  (either  sex,  any 
age.  produce  of  1  cow). 

1st  on  Five  Cows  In  Milk. 

All  championships. 


And  at  the  National  Dairy  Show- 
Chicago,  1919, 
Grand  Champion  in  Guernsey  Bull  Class 
with. 

"ITCHEN    HAY  KINO" 


Bull  Calves  for  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Why  a  Purebred  Livestock  Propaganda? 


(Written   for  the    Pacific    Rural    Press    by  Thos.  I  .  HcConnell.) 


W.  H.  DUPEE,  Owner 

Santee,  Calif. 


We  hear  much  these  days  about 
propaganda,  and  as  Ions  as  it  means 
"a  plan  or  scheme  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  idea"  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  term  should  not  be  used 
with  reference  to  purebred  or  regis- 
tered livestock.  To  many,  the  idea  of 
such  classes  of  farm  animals  is  more 
or  less  new.  Some  know  there  are 
such  classes,  but  just  how  they  differ 
from  the  common  scrub  or  grade,  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  describe.  To  many, 
registered  animals  are  no  different 
only  they  cost  more,  and  to  them  will 
not  endure  as  much  privation,  and 
will  succumb  to  disease  more  quickly 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  scrub  farm 
animals. 

What  Are  Purebred  si 

A  class  of  animals  that  will  show 
in  their  progeny  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  form  and  economic  character- 
istics of  their  parents,  and  have  been 
bred  with  the  reproduction  of  these 
characteristics  in  view  for  genera- 
tions.. In  other  words,  animals  that 
will  reproduce  themselves  in  practi- 
cally all  ways,  viz:  color,  form,  milk- 
ing propensities,  gaits,  etc. 

Where  Did  They  Originate  1 

Just  where  every  breed  began  it  is 
hard  to  say,  although  we  have  a  very 
good  idea  who  the  first  breeders  of 
prominence  were  with  reference  to 
the  English  beef  breeds.  As  to  the 
individuals  who  first  were  of  note  in 
the  breeding  of  the  milk  breeds  of 
cattle  it  is  much  harder  to  determine, 
and  is  left  to  localities  like  the  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  Islands,  Holland, 
and  that  part  of  Scotland  where  the 
Ayrshire  cattle  originated.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  also  are  known  better 
by  the  localities  where  they  originated 
than  by  the  men  who  began  the  work. 
We  know  the  great  wool  breed,  the 
Merino,  originated  in  Spain,  and 
there  they  were  divided  into  Paulars, 
Aguirres,  Negrettes,  Guadalupes,  Es- 
curials,  and  Infantados.  From  Spain 
they  were  taken  to  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany.  We  know 
them  today  as  the  American  Merino 
and  Rambouillet  or  French  Merino. 
What  are  known  as  purebred  swine 
are  of  American  and  English  origin, 
although  the  Chinese  raise  more  hogs 
than  any  other  one  country,  so  it  is 
said.  Purebred  goats  also  are  known 
by  the  localities  or  countries  from 
whenoe  they  come,  instead  of  the 
breeders  who  began  the  work  of  im- 
provement, for  such  we  know  it  to  be. 

How  and  Why  Started. 

The  best  answer  to  this  is  that  it 
was  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  man  just 
as  improvement  and  invention  of  all 
material  things  began  in  the  higher 
thought  of  some  individual  that  was 
a  little  more  of  a  prophet  or  seer 
than  his  neighbors.  The  breeder  of 
the  early  ages  noted  first  perhaps  a 
horse  that  could  run  faster  than  his 
enemy's  horse,  or  was  more  fleet  in 
pursuing  game.  Therefore,  he  kept 
that  horse,  and  no  doubt  dreaded  the 
time  when  he  would  have  that  partic- 
ular animal  no  longer.  The  natural 
course  of  events,  however,  showed  to 
some  Arab  of  olden  time  that  the 
colts  from  his  favorite  stallion  pro- 
duced animals  like  unto  the  sire,  and 
so  the  idea  started,  and  the  first  ink- 
ling of  that  great  law  that  "like  be- 
gets like"  was  observed.  They  did 
not  have  purebreds  to  begin  with,  but 
just  plain  scrubs.  The  man  who 
wanted  to  be  able  to  overtake  his 
enemy  or  make  a  sudden  foray  into 
the  enemy  territory,  and  get  safely 
away,  commenced  to  mate  the  horse 
to  produce  speed. 

Milking  Function  Next. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  im- 
provement of  the  milking  function  re- 
ceived attention  before  that  of  better 
meat  conformation,  as  it  is  only  just 
recently,  we  may  say,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  grow  animals  on  farms 
for  meat  production.  It  is  not  more 
than  three  generations  ago  that  more 
wild  meat  producing  animals  were 
brought  into  existence  annually  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  than  were 
being  slaughtered.  The  writer  has 
talked  with  a  hunter  who,  not  so 
manv    TtaN    aeo.    made   his  living 


hunting  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming. 
This  hunter  received  $2.00  per  head 
for  each  deer  or  antelope  carcass  de- 
livered to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
station  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming.  This 
hunter  made  his  living  in  the  busi- 
ness until  game  laws  prevented  its 
continuance  in  the  late  eighties.  As 
long  as  meat  could  be  had  for  the 
mere  killing,  what  incentive  was 
there  for  any  improvement  whatever 
in  the  raising  of  animals  to  produce 
meat? 

Ages,  yes,  eons  we  might  say,  be- 
fore this,  the  human  race  naturally 
starting  existence  on  a  milk  diet 
wanted  to  continue  it  throughout 
their  trip  oil  this  mundane  sphere, 
and  commenced  to  use  the  milk  of 
the  domesticated  animals,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  cow  was 
the  first  milk  producer  for  them.  We 
know  the  promise  of  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey"  was  one  of  the 
inducements  held  out  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage 
and  escape  from  the  Egyptians. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  im- 
provement of  the  milking  function  of 
some  domestic  animal  was  next  in  or- 
der, or  co-ordinate  with  the  speed  of 
the  horae. 

As  stated  before,  we  have  some 
knowledge,  we  might  almost  say  defi- 
nite knowledge,  of  the  piofleer  indi- 
vidual breeders  of  purebred  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  Aberdeen  Angus, 
and  Galloways,  but  the  real  origin  of 
the  foundation  stock  of  all  these 
breeds,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Shorthorns,  is  hidden  in  the  dark 
clouds  of  the  ages.  So  it  is  with  the 
sheep,  mutton  sheep  in  particular. 
Hogs  also,  we  trace  back  hardly  100 
years,  and  then  Father  Time  again 
interposes  his  veil,  and  we  can  only 
guess,  at  the  best,  as  to  when  im- 
provement began. 

The  reason  for  our  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  early  improvers  of 
meat-producing  animals  is  because 
the  improvement  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals came  last.  The  necessity  for 
such  improvement  was  not  driven 
home  to  the  mind  until  almost  recent 
years. 

Bow  Hid  Purebreds  Originate! 

Some  individual  saw  the  need  of 
more  speed,  more  milk,  or  more  meat, 
for  the  same  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed, or  in  other  words  a  more  eco- 
nomical producer.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  idea  of  greater  production 
was  for  any  other  than  what  we  term 
market  purposes.  This  original  breed- 
er of  better  stock  only  wanted  to  bet- 
ter his  own  condition  by  growing  more 
for  the  feed  given.  His  neighbor  saw 
the  results  he  was  getting,  and  want- 
ed some  of  the  same  kind  of  animals. 
They  produced  more,  therefore,  they 
were  worth  more.  The  selling  of 
breeding  animals  commenced.  The 
original  breeder  discovered  he  could 
make  more  money  selling  breeding 
stock  than  market  stock.  He  saw  the 
necessity  for  fixation  of  type  or  char- 
acteristic, and  improvement  of  the 
same.  What  we  know  as  inbreeding 
and  in-and-inbreeding  was  practiced 
by  men  early  "in  the  game,"  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  this  type  or  charac- 
teristic. Introduction  of  out-crosses 
for  certain  purposes  also  was  prac- 
ticed. Their  reputations  for  better 
animals  increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  demand  multiplied. 

Heed  for  Pnblic  Records. 

A  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
animals  of  any  breed  soon  empha- 
sized the  need  of  some  method  of 
keeping  records  of  the  breeding. 
Probably  the  first  of  its  kind  were  the 
records  of  some  of  the  Arabian 
horses.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
engraved  on  tablets  of  ivory  until  the 
older  ones  were  worn  thin  with  use, 
and  turned  yellow  with  age.  Now 
the  record  associations  are  almost 
"past  numbering"  like  the  old  Irish- 
man's pigs,  and  the  number  of  ani- 
mals recorded  is,  of  course,  in  the 
same  class. 

The  public  record  has  made  the 
improvement  of  livestock  possible  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  and  the  progress 
much  more  rapid  than  it  would  be 
otherwise.    Now  a  breeder  can  send 


thousands  of  miles  for  an  animal  of 
any  breed,  and  be  certain  of  receiv- 
ing the  breeding  he  sends  for.  If  the 
high  quality  of  the  animal  received 
was  as  certain  as  the  breeding,  im- 
provement would  be  much  more  rapid 
than  it  is.  If  it  was  not  for  the  rec- 
ord associations,  work  with  any  one 
breed  would  be  a  local  affair.  In  fact, 
Breeds  as  we  now  know  them  would 
never  have  existed. 

Has  the  Stockman  lialned  or  Lost! 

Have  we  really  gained  anything  by 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  these  breed- 
ers and  improvers  of  livestock?  Many 
there  are  who  know  we  have,  but  a 
much  larger  class  are  not  sure  about 
it.  In  fact,  they  are  sure  we  have 
not  gained  anything.  At  least,  when 
they  buy  a  sire,  they  buy  the  cheap- 
est to  be  found.  No  matter  how  good 
the  purebred  may  be,  if  it  costs  fifty 
or  five  dollars  more,  the  scrub  is  the 
one  that  is  bought.  The  common  ex- 
pression used  is  that  '"it  is  just  as 
good."  Now  "just  as  good"  as  what? 
What  do  these  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  purebred  stock  compare  their 
"scrubs"  with,  when  they  make  thifi 
statement?  With  the  purebreds,  of 
course.  The  purebred  is  the  standard 
used  for  comparison.  Their  very 
statement  shows  the  purebred  to  be 
better. 

Again  can  any  one  think  the  mating 
of  common  "plug"  horses  would  pro- 
duce a  two-minute  trotter  or  pacer  in 
one  generation?  Do  they  believe  a 
"razorback"  hog  could  be  made  to 
gain  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day  or 
more,  and  weigh  200  lbs.  at  6  months 
of  age,  or  that  an  old-time  Texas 
calf  weigh'.  1200  lbs.  at  one  year  old? 
Perhaps  the  old-time  "scrub"  cow 
could  be  made  to  produce  33,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1300  lbs.  of  butter  in  one 
year,  but  we  doubt  it,  even  in  this 
wonderful  climate  of  California. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  is 
when  some  would-be-breeder  talks 
about  starting  a  new  breed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  two  or  more  old 
breeds,  or  by  breeding  up  from 
"scrub"  stock.  This  is  all  possible  to 
do,  and  no  doubt  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, but  from  the  economic  side 
of  the  question,  why  not  take  one  of 
the  breeds  and  go  on  from  where  the 
other  fellow  left  off?  It  would  be 
much  more  profitable. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  for  every 
owner  of  "grade"  or  "scrub"  stock  to 
rush  his  stock  to  market  and  then 
buy  purebreds.  The  markets  would 
be  swamped,  and  there  would  not  be 
purebreds  enough  to  go  around.  This 
much  can  be  done,  however.  Use  the 
very  belt  purebred  sires  obtainable 
on  the  large  herds  and  flocks,  and 
stick  to  the  one  breed  so  that  uni- 
formity will  obtain.  The  small  herds 
and  flocks  should  be  changed  over 
into  purebreds  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  It  is  possible  to  do 
this  gradually,  and  thus  create  a 
larger  number  of  purebred  males  to 
select  from  in  choosing  sires.  All 
purebred  males  and  females  should 
not  be  saved  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  only  those  that  are  strong  in 
breed  characteristics  and  constitu- 
tional vigor  indicating  prepotency. 

An  advertisement  of  one  of  the 
leading  beef  breeds  states  that  "12 
good  grade  cows  would  produce 
calves  worth  $50  apiece  at  one  year 
old.  making  $600  worth  of  young  stock 
in  the  year.  Calves  from  four  pure- 
bred cows  would  be  worth  $150  each 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  same 
care,  and  would  have  eaten  only  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  grades."  Get 
the  purebreds  then,  would  seem  to  be 
the  logical  answer  to  this  problem, 
for  the  statement  is  literally  true. 
True  not  only  with  regard  to  the  beef 
breeds  of  cattle,  but  also  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  all  purebred  stock. 
How  to  Spread  the  Propaganda. 

Every  breeder  of  purebred  stock 
should  be  a  propagandist,  but  they 
must  become  better  ones.  Breed  bet- 
ter stock  themselves.  "Keep  cases" 
on  the  coat,  and  show  the  doubting 
Thomas  scrub  breeders  by  actual 
demonstration  what  can  be  done.  Of 
course,  all  breeders  are  doing  this  if 
thev  are  good  breeders.  Tell  the  scrub 
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breeders  how  much  more  economical 
the  purebreds  are  in  that  the  meat- 
producing  animals  make  gains  more 
cheaply  or  with  less  feed,  and  the 
dairy  cattle  more  milk  for  less  feed. 
Not  only  do  the  meat  producers  rnako 
gains4  more  cheaply,  but  they  top  the 
markets.  These  are  facts,  and  have 
been  established  by  demonstration  at 
Experiment  Stations  and  private  feed- 
ing farms,  time  and  time  again. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  meth- 
ods of  spreading  the  propaganda  of 
the  meat  producing  animals  is  by  the 
pig,  calf,  and  sheep  club  method.  Get 
the  young  folks  interested  in  raising 
the  purebred  stock,  especially  those 
on  farms  where  scrub  animals  or 
none  are  raised.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  hundreds  of  stockmen 
have  been  taught  the  worth  of  pure- 
bred stock  by  this  method. 

So  far  the  boys  and  girls  have  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  club  method,  but 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  same 
plan  could  be  used  among  the  older 
people  in  some  communities  to  ad- 
vantage. Many  people  would  make 
good  breeders  of  purebred  livestock, 
if  their  interest  was  aroused,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
business  without  an  outlay  of  much 
or  any  cash,  or  wereb  acked  in  the 
proposition  by  some  financial  insti- 
tution. 

The  cow  testing  association  is  a 
very  convincing  method  of  demon- 
strating the  benefit  of  purebreds  in 
the  dairying  game,  or  at  the  least  high 
grades. 

People  should  be  encouraged  to  at- 
tend the  livestock  shows,  fairs,  and 
purebred  auction  sales.    Those  who 


are  starting  in  the  purebred  business 
sometimes  would  show  at  the  fairs  if 
some  older  breeder  would  visit  their 
farm  and  give  the  needed  hint  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  beginner's  stock.  If 
a  beginner  can  win,  his  neighbors  and 
friends  are  apt  to  want  to  get  into 
the  game  also. 

Farm  Advisers  often  organize  trips 
throughout  their  county  of  farmers 
to  show  what  has  been  done  during 
the  season,  or  to  show  particular 
work  in  progress.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble for  three  or  four  breeders  in  a 
community  to  have  such  a  trip  or- 
ganized to  take  place  on  a  certain 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  men 
interested  in  the  purebred  business. 

Local  fairs,  if  conducted  properly, 
will  stimulate  the  business.  In  the 
East,  when  the  horse  business  was 
good,  it  was  the  practice  to  hold  a 
colt  show  of  one  day  at  some  central 
point.  An  auction  sale  is  getting  to 
be  a  fashionable  ending  for  a  pig 
club  contest  in  some  sections  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

There  are  numerous  ways  that  will 
occur  to  a  breeder  in  a  locality,  but 
it  is  necessarv  for  the  good  of  the 
business  that  all  breeders  keep  their 
stock  in  thrifty  growing  condition,  and 
the  promises  neat  and  clean,  always 
ready  for  visitors.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  man  who  is  raising 
purebreds  had  a  better  prospect  than 
now,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  use  all  legitimate  means  to 
promote  their  business. 


T.  F.  Morresy,  rancher  of  Gridley, 
won  a  washing  machine  for  a  pump- 
kin that  weighed  exactly  139  pounds. 


J.  T.  Sullivan  of  Meadow 
Gold  Dairy  says:  "I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  produce  a 
fined  field  of  alfalfa  than 
I  raised  from  Germain's 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed.  This  variety  cannot 
be  praised  too  highly.  Tt 
does  all  you  claim  for  it 
and  then  some."  Read 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
letter  in  our  free  booklet. 
It  contains  30  signed  let- 
ters from  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  have  test- 
ed this  wonderful  alfalfa 
alfalfa  seed. 


Established  1871 

_&  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  world's  wel- 
fare will  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  de- 
termined by  the 
dairy  farmer'*  ef- 
ficiency in  the 
production  of 

dairy  foods. 
(Signed) 

P.  M.  SHARPLES 

"There  are  no  sub- 
stitutes  for  dairy 
foods. " 


Does  your  present  separator  skim 
clean  at  any  speed  ? 

—SHARPLES  does. 

Does  your  separator  produce 
cream  of  even  density  at  any 

speed  ?     —SHARPLES  does. 

Has  your  separator  a  simple  bowl, 
no  discs,  washed  in  a  jiffy  ? 

—SHARPLES  has. 

Has  your  separator  a  knee-low 
supply  tank  and  automatic  oiling  ? 

—SHARPLES  has. 

Is  your  separator  made  by  an 
all-American  manufacturer,  the 
world's  largest  and  the  pioneer 
American  Separator  manufac- 

— SHARPLES  is. 


THE  Sharpies  is  the  "Suction-feed"  separa- 
tor. All  others  are  "fixed-feed"  machines. 
No  matter  what  the  make  of  your  present  sepa- 
rator, the  Sharpies  is  so  much  more  efficient 
(so  far  ahead  mechanically)  that  it  will  pay  you 
to  scrap  your  inefficient  "fixed-feed  "  and  in- 
stall the  Sharpies  Suction  feed. 

Write  to  nearest  office  for  illustrated 
catalog  confaining  users'  letters  and 
official' test  reports  of  the 


SUCTION  -  FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  more  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  Separators  in  use  today  than  any 
other  make— American  or  foreign. 

Dept.  31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

Toronto 


lllAJJaTor  Abortion  WM  .* 

Stop  Losing  Calves!  You  can  ^ 

wipe  abortion  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Send  for  Free  copy  of  the 
Cattle  Specialist  with  questions 
and  answers  pertaining  to  Abortion  in  Cows. 
Answers  every  question.    Tells  how  to  treat  your 
own  cattle  at  small  expense.  Write 


Roberta 
Olive 
Pontiac 
Ko-ndvke 
617243 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


642  Grand  Ave. 
Waukesha.  Wl«. 
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Economical  Milling  of  Stock  Feed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 


The  greatest  problem  confronting 
both  feeders  of  market  livestock  and 
breeders  of  purebred  animals,  is  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  feed.  The 
past  year  has  been  one  of  drought  in 
many  localities,  and  with  other 
causes,  the  price  of  the  wherewithal 
to  grow  livestock  has  advanced 
rather  than  decreased,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  money  obtained  for 
meat-producing  animals  has  not  in- 
creased, but  gone  the  other  way. 
This  has  caused  some  of  the  market 
livestock  raisers  to  act  in  a  conserv- 
ative manner  with  respect  to  their 
business.  Not  that  they  are  going  to 
quit,  but  that  expansion  seems  to  have 
stopped  for  the  present. 

The  thinking  men  in  the  business 
will  not  stop,  however,  but  they  have 
already  started  to  .find  something  that 
is  cheaper  and  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  high-priced  grains  and 
roughage.  Inquiries  are  coming  in 
to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  about  "Sun- 
flower Silage,"  the  value  of  molasses, 
both  beet  and  cane,  for  stock  feed  in 
connection  with  such  feeds  as  alfalfa 
meal  and  other  protein  feeds. 

The  livestock  raiser  is  not  the  only 
one  that  realizes  the  need  of  produc- 
ing feeds  at  a  lower  Cost,  if  possible 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  milling  concerns  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  installing  an  immense 


amount  of  the  most  modern  machinery 
in  their  plant  at  Stockton,  with  the 
idea  of  making  that  point  the  feed- 
milling,  mixing,  and  packing  center  of 
their  business, 
with  absolute  correctness  13  differ- 
chinery  does  the  work.  The  part  that 
hand  labor  plays  is  simply  to  fur- 
nish the  lira i ns,  to  adjust,  start,  and 
stop  the  certain  machine  being  used 

Among  the  important  machines  be- 
ing', installed  is  the  automatic  weigh- 
ing mixer  operated  by  a  controller, 
which  after  adjustment,  will  weigh 
with  absolute  correctness  13  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  in  any  proportions 
desired  in  500-pound  lots.  After  each 
lot  is  weighed  out  it  is  dropped  to  the 
next  floor,  where  It  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  packed,  and  sacked. 

Another  mixing  machine,  working 
on  a  percentage  basis  instead  of  by 
weight,  is  used  for  mixing  chick  feed 
and  their  popular  stock  feed.  This 
6tock-feed  plant  can  handle  200  sacks 
an  hour. 

All  incoming  grain  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  fifth  floor,  where  it  is 
all  weighed,  and  if  necessary,  cleaned 
before  putting  into  the  bins. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Company,  who 
are  thus  remodeling  their  Crown  Mills 
at  Stockton,  are  investing  $500,000  in 
this  new  equipment  with  the  idea  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  handling  and 
milling  the  feed  to  a  minimum. 


IMl'OKTATIOX    OF    WOOL  IX 
OCTOBER, 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  U.  S.  Government  Report  on 
Foreigji  Markets  published  monthly 
furnishes  food  for  thought,  many 
times.  Sometimes  it  is  one  thing 
and  sometimes  another.  The  latest 
report  of  this  kind  gives  the  amount 
of  wool  imported1  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  countries  from  which 
it  comes.  It  would  seem  that  nearly 
every  wool-growing  country  in  the 
world  was  finding  an  excellent  market 
in  our  country.  A  few  of  the  most 
important  ones  are  listed  below: 

Pounds  Vnlue 

United    Kinidora...  ft. .118. 177  $  5.774. Sftp 

Turkey-in-Europo  ..  1.112.S04  .130.417 

Argentina    lh.193.85fi  7.1-9.073 

Chile    4.937.8f)9  £588.688 

•■rnar    !;.759.9'.'8  *.458.471 

China    8.171.446  2.247.029 


42.494.082  J19.528.577 

All  other  countries  combined  sent 
1,623,639  pounds,  valued  at  $856,936, 
into  the  United  States  during  who 
same  time.  Argentina  shipped  almost 
double  the  amount  of  Great  Britain. 
China  sent  us  over  8  million  pounds 
in  the  same  month. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  so-called 
"Yellow  Peril"  among  others  threatens 
not  only  the  egg  producers,  but  the 
sheepmen  also.  We  suppose  there 
are  many  sheepmen  who  do  not  real- 
ize they  are  in  almost  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  Chinese  labor. 
The  shipment  of  wool  can  go  direct  by 
water  from  China,  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  to  our  Eastern  wool  mar- 
kets like  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


W ALTER  PRIPBY  GOES  TO 
SEATTLE. 


It  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
registered  sheep  business  of  Califor- 
nia and  Bullard  Bros.,  of  Woodland, 
especially,  if  Walter  Priddy  should  go 
to  Seattle  to  remain.  This  time  he 
has  only  gone  to  spend  Christmas 
and  expects  to  return  on  or  before 
New  Year's  Day. 

Many  who  know  Mr,  Priddy  no 
doubt  think  he  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  but  he  was  born  in  Yolo 
County,  California,  his  father  being 
with  T.  S.  Glide  and  having  charge  ot 
his  sheep.  i 

Walter's  brother,  Godfrey,  who  was 
in  the  Royal  Aviation  Corps  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
recently  come  to  this  country,  and 
now  has  charge  of  Frank  Bullard's 
flock  of  Rambouillets.  The  Priddy 
brothers  were  accustomed  to  handling 
Horned  Dorsets  in  England,  but  the 
elder  Priddy,  who  owned  one  of  the 
noted  flocks  of  this  famous  breed,  has 
disposed  of  them  and  will  shortly 
join  his  sons  in  this  state  where  he 
formerly  lived. 

Walter  Priddy  reports  the  flock  of 


200  registered  Rambouillets  pur- 
chased the  past  summer  by  the  Bui 
lard  Bros,  as  doing  nicely  and  are 
due  to  lamb  in  January.  Twenty-five 
ram  lambs  going  to  Battle  Mountain, 
Nevada,  and  two  show  ewes  to  J.  H. 
Cossetti  of  Loyalton  are  among  the 
recent  sales  by  these  well  known 
sheep  men. 


SEMI  -  OFFICIAL     TESTS  SHOW 
HIGH  RECORDS  FOR  COWS. 

High  monthly  records  of  purebred 
cows  on  semi-offical  tests  were  re- 
cently made  known  by  the  University 
of  California  College  of  Agriculture 
supervisor  of  advance  registry  tests. 

Fairy's  Last,  Cretasia  M.  A.'s 
Frankle,  and  Lily  of  S.  B.,  Jerseys, 
owned  by  F.  W.  Elleby,  aged  9  years 
5  months,  9  years  4  months,  and  10 
years  11  months,  produced  respec- 
tively, 66.09,  63.38,  and  59.46  pounds 
butterfat,  and  1201.7,  1083.5  and  1152.3 
pounds  milk. 

Flossie  De  Kol  of  Nevada.  Miss 
Aaggie  Acme  Burke,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  and  K.  P.  Tola  Joe, 
Holsteins,  owned  by  Gotshall  &  Ma- 
gruder,  5  years  2  months,  2  years  4 
months,  and  5  years  1  month,  pro- 
duced respectively,  88.981,  77.981  and 
73.51  pounds  butterfat,  and  2704.6, 
2217.5  and  2070.7  pounds  milk. 

Imp.  Dosia  of  Sarnia,  owned  by  A. 
B.  Humphrey,  and  Little  Beauty  2nd, 
and  Silvia  of  Frankland,  Guernseys, 
owned  by  Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  all  3 
years,  produced  respectively,  61.86. 
58.65  and  47.06  pounds  butterfat,  and 
1212.9,  1339  and  980.5  pounds  milk. 


LOW   CONSUMPTION  OF  BUTTER 
VXD  CHEESE. 

That  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  in  other  coun- 
tries was  shown  by  a  number  of 
charts  compiled  by  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  exhibited  at  the 
recent  convention  of  California 
Creamery  Operators  at  the  University 
of  California  Farm,  Davis. 

Denmark  leads  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  cheeee  with  an  aver- 
age of  12.5  pounds.  The  United  King- 
dom comes  second  with  10  pounds, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  third 
with  8  pounds,  and  fourth  the  United 
states  with  3.5  pounds.  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  Argentina  were  below 
the  United  States  with  3  pounds. 

Australia  used  the  most  butter  with 
an  average  of'25.75  pounds  per  person 
each  year.  New  Zealand  is  second, 
with  Denmark  and  the  United  King- 
dom third.  The  United  Stales  is 
fourth  with  a  consumption  of  17 
pounds,  Canada  fifth,  Switzerland 
sixth,  Italy  seventh,  and  Argentina 
eighth,  with  an  average  of  1.75. 


Top  Sale  of  the  Season 

BASSm,CRAWSHAW&ROSS 

BIG  TYPE 

Poland-China 

BRED  SOW  and  BOAR  SALE 

60-HEAD-60 

The  sows  are  carefully  selected  from  among  the 
tops  and  include  some  of  the  best  prospects  we  have 
ever  sold  bred  to  Big  Timm,  King's  Gerstdale 
Jones,  Some  Price,  King's  Timm,  Model  Fellow  Jr. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

AT  KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Saturday,  Jan.  1 7, 1 920 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to  F.  D.  Boss. 
M.  &  A.  L.  BASSETT,  J.  A.  UKAWSHAW,  F.  D.  BOSS 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THEM  GROW 

CHESTER  WHITE  WEANLINGS 

The  kind  that  start  right,  keep  right  and  end  right. 
Long,  wide,  deep,  compact  and  symmetrical.  Easy 
feeders,  good  grazers,  ready  for  the  market  at  any  age. 
The  kind  that  grow  into  money  the  quickest  of  any  breed 
and  dress  out  the  highest  percentage  of  marketable  meat. 

Largest  herd  in  the  West  headed  by 
Highlander,  the  great  $1,000  boar. 
Bred  gilts,  sows,  boars,  weanling  pigs. 

ORDER  NOW 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


IT'S  UP  TO  US 

to  satisfy  you  when  you  order  a  Duroc  from  us.    A  sow  or  gilt  sired  by  or  bred  to 

JOHNSON'S   DEFENDER  JR. 

will  make  money  for  you.    We  also  have  now  some  excellent  service  boars  and  weanling 
pigs.    Everything  priced  reasonably. 

GBEENWOOD  FABM 

B.  C.  W1THEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Suitor  Co.,  Cal.,  Route  A. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parte 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    lin  7fh  su  Sacramento 


January  10,  1920 
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EPOCH-MAKING  DUROC  SALE 

SOWS  BRED  TO  GRAND  CHAMPION  BOARS 


ACE  OF  PATHFINDERS 
Grand  Champion 
1919 

This  great  boar  was  the  sensation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show,  1919, 
winning  the   Grand  Championship 
Besides,  he  stood  second  only  to 
the    world's    champion,  Great 
Orion  Sensation,  at  the  big 
1919  National  Swine  Show. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to 
this  wonderful  son  of  ^S- 
Pathfinder  will 
strengthen  any 
herd. 


PLAN 
TO 
ATTEND 


Here  is  the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time to  secure  big,  roomy,  motherly 
sows  and  gilts  sired  by  the  breed's  most 
noted  boars  and  bred  to  our  super-sires.  They  are 
safe  with  pig  for  Spring  litters  and  all  ready  to  go  on 
and  make  a  fortune  for  you. 


MAMMOTH  SENSATION  JR 
Grand  Champion 
1919 

The  largest  junior  yearling  shown  ,  at 
the    California    State  Fair   in  1919, 
winning  first  in  his  class  and  Reserve 
Grand  Championship.  He  is  the 
greatest  son  of  Mammoth  Sen- 
sation, the  largest  two-year-old 
boar  that  ever  lived.  Sows 
bred  to  this  boar  will  in- 
sure you  the  big-type 
Durocs    that  every- 
body is  clamoring 
for. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

40-SOWS  and  GILTS-40 

WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY  28 


CALIFORNIA 
GREAT  WONDER 
Grand  Champion  1918 

This  undisputed  Cham- 
pion of  1918  stands  today 
without  doubt  the  greatest 
Wonder  sire  on   the  Pacific 
Coast.   He  has  sired  some  of  the 
largest  pigs  for  their  age  we  have 
Sever  seen.   At  the  Los  Angeles  Show 
his  6-months  pigs  averaged  226  pounds, 
tf  you  want  fast-growing  qualities  get  sows 
bred  to  him. 


At  this  great  sale  you  will  find  the  utmost  in  Diieocs 
sows  and  gilts  with  strong  backs,  great  stretch, 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  bone  and  good  feet. 
They  are  the  fast-growing,  easy-feed- 
ing kind  with  worlds  of  quality. 
Buy  them  and  reap  a  golden 
harvest. 


GREAT 
SENSATION  2D 
Winner  in  class  1919 


CHOLERA 
IMMUNE 


Here  is  a  wonderful  pig 
for  his  age  and  a  future 
champion.    He  won  wher- 
ever shown  and  was  defeated 
only  by  much  older  boars.   He  is 
a  grandson  of  Great  Wonder  I  Am, 
the  largest  boar  that  ever  lived.  We 
consider  him  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able boars  and  are  breeding  only  a  few 
sows  to  him. 


BAR 


DIAMOND   BAR  RANCH 

Where  Size  is  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Reigns  Supreme 
SPADRA,      Los  Angeles  County  CALIFORNIA 
ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  ,  WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Supt.  Swine  Dept. 

Ranck  is  located  28  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  and  4  miles  west  of  Pomona  on  the  Valley  Boulevard.    Several  auto  stage  lines  pass  the  sate. 

See  next  week's  advertisement  for  complete  directions. 
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The  Place  of  Milk  in  the  Human  Dietary 


Bread  is  called  "the  Btaff  of  life" 
and  if  this  be  true  milk  then  must  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  staff 
rests.  Since  time  immemorial  milk 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attributes  of  a  land  which  is  both 
desirable  and  economic  in  which  to 
take  up  a  farm  or  make  a  home.  "A 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey" 
was  one  of  the  inducements  held  out 
to  the  Israelites  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  slavery 
and  flee  from  Egypt  to  this  "prom- 
ised land."  So  we  see  that  for  thou- 
sands of  years  milk  has  been  one  ot 
the  chief  sources  of  food  supply  of 
the  people,  and  while  we  cannot  lay 
claim  to  its  antedating  the  apple  in 
this  respect,  it  never  has  been  known 
to  get  any  one  into  serious  trouble 
simply  by  using  it  as  an  article  of 
diet,  which  is  more  than  the  friends 
of  the  apple  can  say. 

Milk  at  the  present  time  is  much  in  j 
the  limelight  for  various  reasons  and 
the  chief  one  is  that  it  plays  such  an 
important  part  on  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Causacian  race. 
From  infancy  to  old  age  to  many  it  is 
a  part  of  their  daily  food,  but  the 
claim  is  made  by  those  who  have  made 
the  deepest  study  of  the  use  of  milk 
by  people  generally  as  an  article  of 
food,  that  it  is  not  used  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  should  be,  and  that  this 
lack  Is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  part  of 
the  general  public  as  to  the  necessity 
for  its  use,  especially  with  reference 
to  children. 

Wherever  undernourished  children 
have  been  given  from  8  to  32  ounces 
(1  to  4  glasses)  of  good  whole  milk 
daily,  a  marked  improvement  has 
always  been  noted,  not  only  in  their 
physical  condition,  but  in  an  increased 
mental  activity  as  well. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  world's 
greatest  food  and  relief  expert,  gave 
to  the  world  a  message  on  child  wel- 
fare work  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 
recently.  This  message  was  remark- 
able for  its  sweeping  indorsement  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  as  ne- 
cessities of  di"t  for  the  human  race. 
In  fact,  the  propaganda  of  Hoover  is 
precisely  that  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
the  great  food  administrator's  ad- 
dress: 

Dairy  Products  Imperative. 

"The  basis  of  child  welfare  is 
health  and  physical  development.  The 
foundation  in  child  health  lies  in 
proper  feeding.  In  its  broad  aspects 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  re- 
volves around  a  public  recognition  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  human  an- 
imal upon  his  cattle.  The  white  race 
cannot  survive  without  dairy  products. 
The  problem  of  child  feeding  thus  nar- 
rows itself  practically  to  town  and 
city  children,  because  without  such 
special  thought  there  are  available  to 
country  children  ample  supplies  of 
these  most  critical  articles  of  child 
diet 

"At  the  time  of  the  armistice  we 
were  confronted  with  two  hundred 
million  underfed  people  who  had  been 
under  German  domination.  It  had  been 
the  habit  of  the  German  army  to  take 
the  food  supplies  and  cattle  of  all 
Poles,  Serbians,  Rumanians,  Czechs, 
Finns  and  other  oppressed  peoples  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  order  that 
they  might  give  preferential  teeding  to 
their  own  people.  Due  to  denuda- 
tion of  cattle,  milk  had  been  unknown 
in  many  places  for  years. 

"Whole  populations  were  under- 
nourished but  the  children  were  suf- 
fering the  most  acutely  from  disease 
and  malnutrition.  So  that  in  consid- 
ering the  problem  of  the  great  famine 
that  confronted  Europe  one  of  our 
first  steps  was  to  develop  a  method 
of  saving  the  children.  It  appeared 
that  the  distant  future  of  these  na- 
tions would  lie  in  the  immediate  res- 
cue of  the  greatly  debilitated  children. 

"Here,  again,  we  attacked  the  prob- 
lem both  by  prevention  and  by  cure. 
The  feeding  of  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  many  of  these  countries 
was  organized  under  their  govern- 
ments and  milk  and  other  supplies 
were  furnished  for  this  purpose. 


Milk  a  Necessity  for  Children. 

"The  feeding  of  ten  millions  of  Bel- 
gian and  French  people  was  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  anywhere,  so  far  as 
I  know,  at  the  mass  feeding  of  a  whole 
nation.  There  were  no  experts  in  the 
problem,  but  we  sought  such  scientific 
advice  as  was  to  be  obtained.  We 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  children 
were  failing  on  a  ration  that  should 
be  ample  for  adults.  The  number  of 
debilitated  children  up  to  ten  years  of 
age  greatly  increased.  The  number 
of  adolescent  children  developing  tu- 
berculosis increased  in  a  dishearten- 
ing degree.  We  decided  to  feed  the 
children  en  bloc,  apart  from  their  par- 
ents. Something  over  1,200,000  chil- 
dren of  the  Belgian  and  French  towns 
and  cities  were  thus  put  under  syste- 
matic feeding  and  this  continued  dur- 
ing the  last  three  and  one-half  years 
of.  occupation.  If  you  will  go  to  Bel- 
gium today  and  if  you  will  examine 
the  public  health  statistics,  you  will 
find  that  the  disease  mortality  among 
children  is  less  than  the  pre-war  nor- 
mal, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  went 
through  nearly  five  years  of  continu- 
ous famine." 

Therefore ,  it  is  the  problem  not 
only  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 


San  Francisco,  but  of  all  organizations 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  pio-  1 
duction  of  milk,  to  see  that  an  ade-  j 
quate  supply  is  forthcoming.  In  or- 
der that  this  condition  of  affairs  may 
obtain,  the  first  requisite  is  to  see  that 
the  producer  is  assured  a  reasonable 
profit  for  a  wholesome  article.  This 
done,  the  supply  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. 


M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  the  Poland- 
China  breeders  of  Hanford,  have  a 
new  boar  pig  that  they  think  promises 
very  well.  He  hi  sired  by  Big  Sen- 
sation and  is  a  very  smooth  fellow — 
with  plenty  of  length  and  depth.  The 
very  fact  that  Bassett  &  Son  think 
well  of  this  boar,  when  they  have  such 
outstanding  individuals  as  King's 
Timm,  Model  Giant,  Big  Smooth  Gerst- 
dale,  King's  Gerstdale  Jones  and 
Model  Chief  with  which  to  compare 
him,  is  very  commendable  indeed. 
That  this  firm  will  have  33  gilt3  in 
their  coming  sale  on  Jan.  17th  prop- 
erly mated  as  to  conformation  and 
breeding  with  such  a  great  aggrega- 
tion of  sires  is  an  attraction  that 
every  breeder  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider when  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  supply  his  needs. 

"Don't  Stuff  Your  Hogs"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly  of  Kings  County  for  Decem- 
ber. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Send  10  cents  postage.  Learn 
that  Better  Calves  can  be 
raised  cheaply  on 

CALF 
'  MEAL 

Buy  at  your  feed  dealers  but 
write  for  large  free  sample  to 
Dept.  B,  ANIMAL  FOOD  CO. 
Oakland,  California 


442.444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

...  yoa  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  Co  yoo  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

I  bu  b*m  kpnwn  tine*  Uw  yew  1800  aa  the  mam 
'  plt-t*  .mi*  •ub-.mute.  Coets  tea*  than  half  •»  muck 
*a  milk  —  r-rrvrni*  ecourinjr  -  pn-motci  *aHy  matur- 
ity. Bold  bf  deal*- re  or  direct  from  the  maker*. 

Write  for  New  Data  £&  ffESJS^TSftUE 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   Pelaluma,  C«i. 


Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  cows  that  make  the  big  milk  records  are 
well  fed  and  well  bred,  to  be  sure.    But,  above 
all,  they  are  in  the  pink  of  condition.    The  con- 
stant strain  of  heavy  milk  production  will  wear 
down  the  vitality  of  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  of  the  best  of  cows,  and  the  result  is  such 
ailments  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar- 
renness,  Scouring,   Bunches  and  Milk  Fever. 
Any  of  these  diseases  can  be  successfully  treated 
and  eliminated  with  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow 
medicine.    The  medicinal  properties  of  this  fa- 
mous remedy  act  directly  on  the  organs  of  pro- 
duction and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow's  sys- 
tem back  to  normal,  healthy  action.  A  decided 
increase  in  the  milk  yield  is  sure  to  follow. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  KOW- 
KURE;  60c  and  $1.20  pack 
Consider  cow-health  first,  and  y 
will  be  a  leader,'  and  a  rnoney-n 
Our  free  treatise, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR, 
will  give  you  ■  valuable  point 
ers  on  how  to  treo 
prevent    cow  disea: 
Ask  for  your  copy, 

Dairy 
Association  Co., 

tyndoDYillc,  VermonC 
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Put  a 
Greater  Value 
on  Your  Cows 
f —  Register  Them  ! 

"'S^R1"^^'*c08tn,ore'nt,,e'onKrun' no 

w  matter  how  little  you  worry  or  care 
about  them.    A  pure-bred  cow  that  ia 
registered  pays  many  times  over. 
If  you  have  Jerseys  now  that  are  pure  bred, 
or  if  you  contemplate  getting  Jerseys,  let 
us  mail  full  information  and  application 
blanks  for  registering.   The  registering 
cost  is  a  trifle  when  you  consider  how 
it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  cow  or  calf. 

Write  today  for  Jersey  facts  and 
registrating  information 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

324  -A  West  23rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  buy  a  Vik- 
ing Separator  you  get 
other   things  besides' 
Just  iron  and  metal. 
For  instance— 

1.  Viking  600  -  lb. 
separator  turns 
easier  than  other 
machines  of 
smaller  capacity. 

2.  Simplicity  —  Vik- 
ing is  simplest 
separator  made, 
easily  understood 
and  taken  care  of. 

8.  Viking  service  in- 
sures   you  suc- 
cessful    use  of 
your  separator — 
every  day. 
4.  Viking  separator 
skims  to  a  trace. 
Simplicity,    ease  of 
operation,  everyday 
service  and  good  work 
are    more  necessary 
than  fancy  painting, 
special  intricate  devices,  or  so-called  improved. 
Which  do  you  want  for  you  money?  Why  not 
not  examine  a  Viking.    When  interested  or  in- 
tending to  install  separator  write  us. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY. 
Dept.  Y,  607  So.  Wells  St..  Chicago,  I1L 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  Information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT, 

California 


Cerea, 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALCMA.  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
L__e  keepin&  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 
BREEDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
oatk  nnmt  ca,Ue  ®WDer  «  maintaining 
MATH,  book  accurate  records.  We  will 
FREE       gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 

—  you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIOREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cat 


lET-A-VTITTE 

Reduced  Prlcow  »■■»■»    «■»  MM 


■At  Reduced  Price 
m  ■■  Boy  on  your  own 
terms.    Save  J15  to 

^■H  $200.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINB  WORKS 
ZHfW  2mk'f"**£-    *•«•••  cttr.  m.. 

?J*«n      p      BU*~        Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


.  Fistula  VS" 

I  Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

■  •ucceaafully  tr«*Ud  eicb  voir  with 

I  Fleming's  Fist  of  orm 

■  No exorr(enct)  n«reaMry-  easy  and  ■imp,«;  junta 
m  attentl«n  every  6th  day.   Prtca  *2.60  >  bottta  (w«.  „ 

■  *»**/-W»©rv«y  r*fwnd*d  If  It  f«lr».  Send  for  fre-ecopy  of 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

■  Vataable  for  Ita  Information  upon  diaoaae*  of  horse* 
^kand  cattle.   197  pa««a.  67  iUoatratieoa.  Write  today. 

^Fleming  Bros,  Chemists  ^S^SiStm. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

6  years  old.   By  'mported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MA  COMBER,       Tipton,  CaL 


LATEST  IN  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
DATES. 

Representative  livestock  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  met  in  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  January  5th,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  an  organization  through 
which  to  arrange  dates  for  a  fair  and 
livestock  show  circuit  in  California 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  C.  R. 
Thomas  of  Los  Angeles  was  elected 
president;  F.  M.  Rothrock,  Spokane, 
vice-president;  C.  M.  Paine,  Sacra- 
mento, secretary-treasurer;  with  W.  C. 
Ficklin,  Fresno,  and  O.  M.  Plummer, 
Portland,  additional  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Others  present  were  J.  K.  Macom- 
ber  of  Tipton,  representing  the  Tulare 
County  Livestock  Show;  E.  A.  Kirk, 
secretary  Glenn  County  Fair;  W.  T. 
Sesnon,  San  Francisco;  Albert  M. 
Paul,  Los  Angeles;  W.  W.  Van  Pelt, 
Riverside;  Bert  E.  Hilborn,  Spokane; 
Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  University 
Farm,  Davis. 

A  list  of  dates  for  the  leading  fairs 
and  livestock  shows  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  adopted.    The  list  follows: 

California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento, 
Sept.  4th  to  12th;  Tulare  County  Live- 
stock Show,  Sept.  14th  to  18th;  Kings 
County  Fair,  Hanford,  Sept.  21st  to 
25th;  Glenn  County  Livestock  Show, 
Orland,  Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  2d;  Fresno 
District  Fair,  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  2d; 
Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show,  Oct.  2d 
to  10th;  Southern  California  Fair, 
Riverside,  October  11th  to  16th;  Cali- 
fornia International  Livestock  Show, 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  16th  to  24th; 
Western  Royal  Livestock  Show, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov.  1st  to  5th; 
Northwestern  Livestock  Show,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  Nov.  8th  to  12th;  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Show,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Nov.  15th  to  19th. 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  BREEDER. 

When  we  speak  of  a  constructive 
breeder  we  generally  have  in  our 
thought  a  man  who  has  in  mind  a 
certain  popular  ideal  of  one  of  the 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  who  by 
judicious  mating  of  excellent  indi- 
viduals of  this  breed  produces  an 
improvement  upon  the  popular  type. 
He  is  considered  an  especially  good 
constructive  breeder  if  the  better  ani- 
mals which  are  the  result  of  his 
matings  are  prepotent  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  better  type  in  their  progeny. 
Then  he  commences  to  "get  a  reputa- 
tion" and  his  stock  is  sought  by  other 
breeders  of  the  same  kind  of  stock. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  purebred 
swine  business  who  is  getting  some- 
thing, of  a  reputation  along  con- 
structive Poland-China  lines  is  J.  F. 
Lehman  of  Lodi,  who  bred  and  raised 
Golden  West  King,  the  grand  cham- 
pion boar  of  this  breed  at  the  Cali- 
fornia International  recently  held  at 
San  Francisco.  He  won  the  Futurity 
Trophy  for  the  breed  at  the  State  Fair 
and  many  other  prizes  as  well.  An- 
other thing  that  is  mighty  good  evi- 
dence of  his  worth  as  a  constructive 
breeder  is  that  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
themselves  breeders  along  the  same 
lines,  have  just  bought  this  grand 
champion  boar.  Golden  West  King. 


CALIFORNIA  CATTLEMEN'S 
MEETING. 

The  membership  campaign  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
will  be  launched  in  San  Benito  County 
at  a  meeting  in  Hollister  on  Saturday 
February  17,  which  will  be  addressed 
by  John  Bryan,  president,  C.  N.  Haw- 
kins, secretary,  of  the  San  Benito 
County  branch,  and  Major  W.  S. 
Everts,  field  representative.  Two  im- 
portant subjects  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed are  the  proposed  Cattlemen's 
Bank,  and  plans  for  preventing  the 
glutting  of  the  beef  markets  from  May 
to  August, 


Winton  seems  to  be  a  good  place 
to  grow  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  also  to 
.sell  them.  Geo.  L.  Horine  sends  a 
list  of  sales  quite  frequently  and  the 
latest  shows  a  very  good  business. 
The  list  is  as  follows:  1  bred  gilt  to 
R.  Collins,  Corning;  1  bred  gilt  to 
A.  H.  Locey,  Butte  Co.;  1  bred  sow  to 
Ralph  Gardner,  Santa  Clara  Co.;  1 
bred  gilt  to  N.  R.  Roberts,  Fresno  Co.; 
1  sow  and  6  pigs  to  Walter  Staley, 
Fresno  Co.;  1  open  gilt  to  C.  Silva, 
Merced  Co.;  5  bred  gilts  to  L.  Thomp- 
son, Merced  Co.,  and  1  boar  pig  to  R. 
Shervinton,  Merced  Co. 


There  is  an  excellent  market  for 
condensed  milk  in  Yucatan  peninsula 
as  about  one-half  the  4,142,818  lbs. 
exported  to  Mexico  in  1918  went  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  City  of 
Mexico  uses  only  a  small  amount 


The  rabies  situation  in  Fresno  dis- 
trict is  said  to  be  decidedly  better,  and 
it  is  thought  now  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  quarantine  measures. 
This  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
county  livestock  inspector 


JUNIOR    HERD  SIRE 

SIR  AAGG1E  MEAD 

Sire,  Sir  Aaggte  DeKol  Acme. 
Dam,  Aral  hi  De  Kol  Head. 

Five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  1,177 
pounds  butter  in  1  year — a  world-record  average. 

His  dam  and  sire's  dam  each  have  strictly  offi- 
cial yearly  records  above  1.200  pounds,  averaging 
1.273.49  pounds,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
bull.  His  dam,  dam's  dam,  and  his  sire's  dam 
average  1.220.76  pounds — a  world's  record  aver- 
age. His  three  nearest  dams  each  have  pro- 
duced over  2,000  pounds  butter  in  two  consecu- 
tive years,  averaging  over  2,200  pounds,  which 
can  be  said  of  no  other  bull 

A  number  of  our  greatest  cows  are  now  safe  in  calf  to  this  young  bull 
and  we  will  soon  have  his  sons  to  offer. 
Health  of  our  herd  under  State  supervision. 

TOYON  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

Farm,  LOS  ALTOS,  CAL.  Office,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


4 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 
Prince  Riverside  Walker 

A  aggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Head 
De  Eol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  record 
and  the  highest  batter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1017-18.  Hia 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding  his  daughters  to 
KING  K0RNDYKE 
PONTIAC  20TH 
our  young  $6,500  sire,  whose 
„  great  individuality,  fine  type, 
and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOI, STEIN  FARM 


W.  I.  UK! DON,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL. 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OP  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  lose  from  Blackleg  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressin  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
irocess).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Purity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  S»rum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


N 


OTICE    TO  STOCKMEmj 

If  in  doubt  what  to  plant,  see  our  1920  Catalog,  uwi 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  H3LSTEIN - FRIESfAN  HERO  SIRE 

Must  sell  as  I  have  35  outstanding  daughters  in  my  herd  by  this  nicely  marked  fine  Indi- 
vidual— It  Ruth  Walker,  No.  197117.  Born  Apr.  28.  1916.  Sire,  It,  106147 — "The 
Proven  Sire."  Dam.  K.  P.  Ruth  Walker,  No.  230559,  with  a  fine  A.  R.  O.  record.  Do 
not  overlook  this  real  bargain.    Bred  by  Stevens  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  AT  ONCR. 


H.  E.  TOGEL,  Prop. 


WEST  LAWN  HEBD, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  341b.  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A,»  Box  437, 
Two  miles  oat  North  Plrxt  street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WAT  EH  FORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion Invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HO  OIKS,  Prop. 


GO 
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Mammoth  Sensation  Jr.,  a  Type 


All  breeders  of  purebred  livestock 
should  study  the  animals  they  are 
handling,  and  determine  what  is 
needed  in  their  particular  line.  In 


Jr.,  and  Great  Sensation  2d,  are  their 
names,  and  their  equal  probably  can 
not  be  found  in  service  at  any  one 
ranch  in  the  United  States. 


other  words,  establish  an  ideal  ani- 
mal in  their  minds,  and  select  those 
that  approximate  this  ideal  as  closely 
as  possible,  remembering  there  are 
two  types  always,  the  masculine  and 
feminine.  It  is  granted,  of  course, 
that  what  was  the  ideal  of  25  years 
ago  is  not  at  present,  but  on  the 
whole,  progress  has  been  made  by  just 
such  methods. 

Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra  is  a 
breeding  establishment  with  just  such 
progressive  ideas.  They  have  the 
most  fashionable  type  of  a  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  hog  in  mind,  and  have  collected 
and  are  breeding  animals  of  great 
size,  excellent  conformation,  strong 
bone,  and  withal  supreme  quality  as 
determined  by  smoothness  and  free- 
dom from  wrinkles,  compactness  with 
indications  of  minimum  of  waste  when 
slaughtered.  The  illustration  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  shows  Mam- 
moth Sensation,  Jr.,  one  of  their  lead- 
ing herd  sires,  that  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  boar  of  modern  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  We  may  safely  say  this,  as  he 
was  first  in  class  at  the  State  Fair  and 
Los  Angeles  Show  this  Fall.  He  is 
one  of  the  sires  to  which  some  of  the 
40  sows  and  gilts  have  been  bred  that 
will  be  offered  at  their  sale  at  Spadra 
on  Wednesday,  January  28th.  This 
boar  is  one  of  three,  all  of  which  are 
of,the  very  best  the  breed  affords.  Ace 
of  Pathfinders,  Mammoth  Sensation, 


The  sows  offered  are  as  nearly  ideal 
as  the  boars  to  which  they  have  been 
bred.  Selected  and  mated  with  the 
greatest  care,  with  reference  both  to 
breeding  and  type,  the  discriminating 
breeder  will  surely  find  what  he  is 
searching  for  at  this  sale. 

Col.  Ord.  L.  Ijeachman  of  Sacra- 
mento, will  cry  the  sale,  and  all  you 
need  do  is  to  nod  your  head  and  you 
will  soon  be  the  proud  owner  of  a 
prize-winning  pig. 


POLAND-CHIXAS  IN 
COUNTY. 


KINGS 


A  chance  to  procure  some  Poland- 
Chinas  from  three  herds  that  are 
among  the  very  best  in  this  great  Po- 
land-China center.  An  opportunity 
that  breeders  of  this  popular  hog  can 
ill  afford  to  miss  if  they  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Foundation  or  improvement  stock, 
either  one,  depending  on  whether  you 
are  a  new  recruit  in  the  breeding  of 
Poland-Chinas  or  known  from  Van- 
couver to  Tia  Juana  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  line,  you  will  find  what 
you  want  at  this  sale. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  any  one  of  the 
consignors  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  mak- 
ing your  selections  before  the  sale. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  Col.  Leach- 
man,  who  will  cry  the  sale,  catch 


GATEWOOD'S  SALE 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 

Sows  Gilts  Boars 

Two-thirds  of  this  offering  were  personally  selected  by 
me  from  the  best  herds  in  the  corn  belt.  It  is  seldom 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  animals  of  so 
many  constructive  blood  lines  in  one  sale.  You  will  not 
be  disappointed  with  this  offering.    Be  sure  to  attend. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1920 
FRESNO  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

CHAS.  GATEWOOD,  Fresno,  Calif. 


RANCI-tO  DEL  SUR  DLROCS 

I  have  consigned  two  Orion's  King  Gano  gilts  bred  to  Cano's  King  Orion  to  the  Califor- 
nia Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm.  Davis, 
January  14th:  also  4  bred  silts  to'the  Ireland  Ranch  Sale  at  Owensmouth.  January  30th. 
Three  of  the  latter  gilts  are  the  same  breeding"  as  those  consigned  to  Davis,  and  one  is  by 
California  Orion  Cherry  King-  and  bred  to  Orion's  King-  Gano.  Five  of  the  gills  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Los  Angeles  live  Stock  Show. 

P.O.Box  177,  DONALD   M.    GRAHAM     Lancaster,  Calif. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Asimnl  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


your  nod  or  wink,  as  he  is  not  a  bit 
bashful,  and  always  understands. 


WATJKEEN  WILL  WAKE  'EM  UP. 


When?  At  Les  McCracken's  Poland- 
China  Sale  on  January  29th,  of  course. 
He  will  offer  a  lot  of  sows  and  gilts 
from  a  herd  that  contains  such  ones 
as  Waukeen  Prospect,  the  $1,250  Sur- 
prise Prospect  gilt  She  is  good,  but 
he  has  at  least  10  sows  and  gilts  that 
he  considers  worth  from  $1,000  each 
up.    Jumbo's  Big  Beauty  is  one  of 


them;  6  gilts  from  her  first  litter  sold 
for  $940  at  auction.  Some  profit  in 
that  kind!  Two  junior  yearling  sows 
that  have  for  sires  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader  and  Blue  Valley  Tecumseh. 
No  better  sires  anyhere.  Tlmm's  Per- 
fection is  another  sow  that  is  raising 
a  litter  of  7  from  that  great  sire,  "The 
Californian."  Trewhitt's  Fashion  and 
Miss  Joe  Wonder  are  another  two  that 
space  forbids  telling  all  their  virtues. 

Get  busy  and  find  time  to  attend 
this  sale,  and  Col.  Bell,  the  auctioneer, 
will  do  the  rest. 


HERE'S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  buy  Duroc-Jersey.sows  and  gilts  guaranteed  by  the  California  Duroc- 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association  in  the  sale  at 

DAVIS,   JANUARY    14,  1920 

Greenwood  Farm  Consigns: 

1.  A  daughter  of  our  great  show  and  breeding  boar,  Johnson's  Defender  Jr. 
This  gilt  is  bred  for  March  litter  to  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  1919  State  Fair 

grand  champion. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Uneoda  Model  Col.  (litter-mate  to  the  1918  State  Pair  grand 
champion  sow)  and  out  of  a  mammoth  sow.    Bred  to  Johnson's  Defender  Jr. 

If  you  want  a  litter  of  big-type,  money-making  pigs,  either  of  these  gilts 
will  raise  it  for  you.  Also  some  good  sows  and  gilts  for  sale  privately. 

GREENWOOD  FARM 


WITHEROW  and  STAFFORD, 


I -he  Oak,  Sutter  Co,  Cal,  Route  A. 


CAN  YOU  BUY  BETTER  POLANDS? 

Will  offer  at  my  sale  on  January  24,  1920 
60  Head,  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  following  boars : 

Surprise  Prospect  Yankee 

Col.  Jack  Surprise  The  Californian 

Massive  Orange  •                   Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

McCune's  Buster  Kings  Co.  Buster 

Wonder  Gerst  Young  Jumbo 

President  Buster  Defender 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Frazier's  Timm 

H.  D.  McCUNE,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


KEY  HERD  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc- Jerseys 

200  of  the  best  sows  and  gUU  In  existence. 

They  are  already  bred  or  being  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  Oct 
into  the  kind  of  hogs  that  toy  the  market. 

They  catch  the  buyer's  eye. 

Special  Prices  in  Carlots! 
AVrite  Now! 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

Willows,  California 


SENSATION  WONDER  1ST, 
Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 


ALFALFA  MAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE :  525  Central  Bnllding,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  hare  a  rery  fine  yearling  oull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  buU  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  rery  choice  cows  and  hellers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Bog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-J  EKSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  sf  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
BWINKLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Tearson,  Prop.         Woodland,  CaL 


America's 
Pioneer 
|LHr  Medicines 


HOOIv  O.N 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailad  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author 

11  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Bone  Spavin. 

To  the  Editor:  I  received  your  let- 
ter today  and  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  lameness  of 
my  mare. 

She  warms  out  of  the  lameness  to  a 
great  extent,  but  not  altogether.  She 
does  not  stumble  as  the  lameness  is 
in  the  right  hind  leg,  but  drops  her 
hip  when  taking  a  step.  She  has  been 
lame  slightly  for  five  years.  This  fall 
as  soon  as  the  rains  came  she  got 
worse  than  she  has  ever  been.  She 
has  not  been  rested  during  grass  sea- 
son, as  we  drive  her  the  year  around 
on  an  average  of  twice  a  week  to  town. 
The  muscles  of  the  hip  have  not 
shrunk  away  any.  She  gaunts  up  con- 
siderable when  driven.  The  appetite 
is  fair.  She  stands  with  the  right 
hind  leg  extended  back  as  though  to 
ease  her  back  and  flex  the  muscles.  I 
pressed  the  muscles  between  the  stifle 
and  back  joint,  and  she  flinched.  She 
also  stocks  up  in  the  ankle  joint  of 
the  right  hind  foot  when  left  stand- 
ing in  the  barn.  I  let  her  run  in  a 
small  corral  when  the  weather  per- 
mits. She  is  worse  during  rainy 
weather.  For  that  reason  I  thought 
she  has  rheumatism.  She  is  17  years 
old,  a  well-bred  animal,  very  intelli- 
gent, and  a  great  pet  of  the  family.  I 
have  examined  her  for  thrush,  and 
her  foot  is  healthy.  Hoping  you  can 
diagnose  her  case  and  help  me  if  pos- 
sible, I  remain. — J.  G.  L.,  Arroyo 
Grande. 

(Answered  by  E.  i.  Creeley,  San  Francisco.) 

Bone  Spavin — Apply  the  following 
embrocation.  I  would  suggest  giving 
plenty  of  flaxseed  made  from  the 
whole  seed. 

Olive  oil   23  ounces 

Camphor  Spirits    2  ounces 

Turpentine   2  ounces 

Oil  Origanum    1  ounce 

Oil  Sassafras    1  ounce 

Oil  Cloves   %  ounce 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily  to  the  hock. 


but  to  no  avail.  There  is  plenty  of 
milk  in  the  udder,  but  not  in  the 
teats.  Udder  is  not  caked.  What 
should  be  done?— R.  W.  B.,  Glen 
Frazer. 

(Answered  by  E.  3.  Creeley,  San  Francisco.) 

The  trouble  is  occlusion  or  stop- 
page of  the  galactophorous  canal. 
Can  be  opened  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion by  a  qualified  veterinarian  only. 


Occluded  Teats. 
To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  cow  freshen 
recently  and  two  of  her  teats  cannot 
be  milked.    I  used  an  udder  needle, 


A  CHANCE  TO  CHOOSE  THE  BEST. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  men  who  are  contemplating 
starting  in  as  breeders  of  purebred 
Duroc-Jersey  swine  to  an  opportu- 
nity of  purchasing  bred  sows  and 
gilts  consigned  by  the  members  of  the 
California  Duroc-Jersey  Association 
to  their  first  breed  promotion  sale,  to 
be  held  at  the  University  Farm,  Da- 
vis, on  next  Wednesday,  January  14th. 

We  personally  can  say  that  the  ani- 
mals offered  are  excellent  specimens 
of  a  breed  that,  according  to  the  reg- 
istration records,  outnumbers  any 
other  one  breed.  These  sows  and  gilts 
are  bred  to  the  best  boars  in  the  sev- 
eral herds.  What  more  can  be  asked? 
The  stock  will  be  there  at  the  most 
convenient  place  for  a  hog  auction  in 
Northern  California,  and  Col.  Leach- 
man  will  be  there  to  see  that  the 
highest  bidder  gets  the  animal  he  de- 
sires at  his  own  price.  You  cannot 
help  but  get  value  received  for  your 
money  if  you  want  the  best  of  Red 
Hogs  and  attend  this  sale. 


THE  BAT  AFTER. 

At  the  California  Duroc-Jersey  As- 
sociation Consignment  Sale,  at  Da- 
vis, there  will  be  offered  at  auc- 
tion sale,  35  Duroc-Jersey  hogs, 
selected  with  great  care  by  Har- 
vey M.  Berglund  himself,  with  the 
expectation  that  breeders  desiring  an 
extra  good  bred  sow,  an  open  gilt,  or 
an  exceptionally  good  service  boar, 
will  find  what  they  need  at  Dixon, 
Thursday,  January  15th  next.  You'll 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  auctioneer 
either,  as  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento will  be  there  with  "the  smile 
that  won't  come  off." 


w 

your*  h  o&s 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  are  all  metal  con- 
struction— clean  and  sanitary — light  in 

weight  but  strong  and  rigid.  Ends  and  legs  of 
cast  iron — pan  of  smooth  rust-resisting  Gal- 
vanized Armco  Iron.  No  rough  edges — will 
•utwear  any  other  trough, 
stock  NOTE  THE  LOW  COST 

Depth 


Width 

10  Y*  in.  5  5/16  in. 


14  in. 


Length 

24  in. 
30  in. 
"         40  in. 
"         60  in. 
.    "       120  in. 
7  3/16  in.  24-  in. 

30  in. 
40  in. 
60  in. 
120  in. 


Price 

$2.95 
3.30 
3.70 
4.50 
6.95 
4.55 
5.00 
5.60 
6.55 
9.60 


KEEP 
YOUR 
HOGS 
HEALTHY 


Send  for  sizes  desired — or  write  for 
descriptive  folder 


301-17 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
4Q6  Parker  Street 


COMBINATION  PUBLIC  SALE 


At 


Ireland  Ranch 

OWENSMOUTH,  CAL. 

January  30th,  1920 


IRELAND 

RANCH 

RANCHO 

DEL  SUR 

ARENAL 

RANCH 

40  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
10  Service  Boars 


Write  for  Catalogue 


IRELAND  RANCH 


1219-A  Brockman  Bldg., 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Southern  California  Sales  Circuit: 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Jan.  28;  Winsor  Ranch,  Jan.  29;  Ireland  Raneh,  Jan.  30.  1020. 


ORB  L.  LEACHMAN 
Auctioneer 


TEB  CAMERON, 
Field  Rep.  Pacific  Rural  Press 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 

PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage 
feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  it  In  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  1-1.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE 
GLENN  COUNTY 

Poland  China  Breeders  Association 

GLENN  COUNTY   FAIR  GROCNBS 

ORLAND,  CAL.,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13 
65— BIG  TYPE  POLAINDS-65 

Being  the  choice  selections  lrom  herds  that  have  done  their  part  in  making 
Glenn  County  famous  the  world  over  as  the  breeding  place  of  animals  of  the 

most  approved  types.  

The  offering  includes  bred  sows  and  gilts,  service  boars  and  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  pigs  of  both  sexes  from  the  following  herds: 

R  J  Yates.  R.  If.  Rankin.  Penfleld  Bros..  V.  H.  Warnock.  J.  A.  Miller  J.  K. 
Burnett  M.  H.  Summers.  Adam  Lachcnmeyer,  Ferguson  *  McKaig,  Charles 
Templeton.  W.  A.  Ort,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lothrop,  J.  B.  Faltings. 

For  catalog  apply 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager 

1111  SEVENTH  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAX. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


BALKS  DATES. 
1920. 

Jan.  10th — Fred  Gate  wood,  Poland-Chinas, 
Fresno. 

Jan.  13th  —  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n  Sale.  Orland. 

Jan.  144b  —  California  Duroc  Association, 
t>red  sows.  Deris. 

Jan.  15th  —  Harvey  M.  Bergrlund.  Duroe- 
Jereeys,  Dixon. 

Jan.  17th — BasseU-Boss-Crawsbaw,  Poland- 
Chinas.  Hanford. 

Jan.  SS4th — EL  D.  McCune.  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 

Jan.  96th — Chas.  Gate  wood  Poland-China 
Dispersal  sale,  Fresno. 

Jan.  27th— George  V.  Beokman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas, Lodi. 

Jan,  S8th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroc-Jer- 
aeys.  Spadra. 

Jan.  28th — Bale  I.  Marsh.  Poland-Chinas. 
Modesto. 

Jan.  20tfa — Lee  McCracken.  Poland-Chinas, 
Bipon. 

Jan.  80th — Wlnsor  Ranch,  Bonlta.  Duroc- 
Jerseys  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  30tb — Ireland  Ranch  Sale,  Duroc-Jer- 
eeys,  Owensmuth. 

Jon.  30th — C.  P.  Mounike.  Holstein-Frie- 
aians  at  Anjnola. 

Jan.  31st — L.  A.  Denker,  Hampshire,  San- 
ger. 

Feb.  4th — Fresno  County  Durocc-Jeraey 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Fresno. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'   Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr,  Duroc- Jersey 8,  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  11th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Berkshires 
exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  16th — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Feb.  I6th — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Feb.  26th — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  Sale,  at  University  Farm.  Davis. 

Feb.  Miih — UaLloru.a  ±-oiauu-Cuuia  breed- 
ers' Association.  ITivversitv  Farm  Davis 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein,  Poland -Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Mar,  1G- 1 7th — Tagus  Ranch  Sale,  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  Tulare. 

.Mar,  25th  —  California  Holstein-Priesian 
Breeders'  Association,  Annual  Guaranty  Sale. 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  6th — N.  K.  Ho  ran.  Poland-Chinas, 
Lockeford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Hotstein-Friesiaa 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale,  Butte 

City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Frieeians. 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 

May  12th — Lee  man  &  Eilgore.  Holstein-Frte- 
nian  dispersal  sale,  Ripoa. 


Dairy. 

S.  D.  Key  of  Bodega  has  bought  two 
Jersey  heifers  from  Guy  H.  Miller  of 
Modesto.  They  were  sired  by  Altama 
Interest 

P.  W.  Elleby  of  Modesto,  who  re- 
cently disposed  of  his  entire  Jersey 
herd,  has  purchased  a  new  herd  of  the 
same  breed  and  is  again  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

A  Uolstein  heifer,  sired  by  Judge 
Segis  De  Kol  6th  and  owned  by  R.  F. 
Guerin,  has  just  completed  a  7-day  rec- 
ord in  which  she  produced  26  pounds 
of  butter. 

This  is  surely  the  cow-testing  sea- 
son and  T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons,  one  of  the 
progressive  Holstein-Friesian  breed- 
ing firms  of  Tulare,  will  soon  have  a 
bunch  of  good  records  to  report. 

Sundru  Sunbeam  Girl,  a  Holstein 
Friesian  cow  with  a  25.72-lb.  7-day 
butter  record,  owned  by  the  Santa 
Anita  Rancho,  recently  gave  birth  to 
triplet  bull  calves.  She  must  have 
heard  about  Uncle  Sam's  "Better 
Sires"  propaganda. 

\V.  J.  Hackett,  the  owner  of  Leonard 
Farm  and  Jersey  breeder  of  Ceres,  has 
recently  purchased  a  bull  from  Guy  H. 
Miller  of  Modesto.  He  was  sired  by 
Altama  Interest  and  out  of  Goldie  of 
Venadera,  the  first-prize  Official  Rec- 
ord Jersey  cow  at  the  California  In- 
ternational. 

H.  G.  Ball,  a  new  and  progressive 
Holstein-Friesian  breeder,  has  just 
completed  a  second  series  of  7-day 
tests  in  which  a  senior  yearling  heifer 
produced  12  lbs.  of  butter,  a  2-year-old 
heifer  17  lbs.,  and  a  4-year-old  23.5 
lbs.  Howard  Smith,  Mr.  Ball's  herds- 
man, will  probably  have  some  more 
excellent  records  in  the  near  future. 


Four  carloads  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  have  recently  been  brought  Into 
Riverside  county  by  the  progressive 
breeders,  Geo.  W.  Thomas  &  Sons  and 
J.  E.  Wherrell.  Mr.  Thomas  bought 
two  carloads  in  Nevada  and  Mr.  Wher- 
rel  going  to  Kansas  for  those  he  im- 
ported. Riverside  county  has  some 
wideawake  Jersey  breeders. 

The  Humboldt  county  dairymen  are 
coming  down  to  Stanislaus  county  for 
some  of  their  breeding  stock.  Frank 
Ribiero  of  Areata  has  bought  the 
young  Jersey  bull  Jap's  Humboldt 
Owl,  by  Jap's  Perfection  Owl  and  out 
of  Lucille  of  Venadera,  with  a  senior 
yearling  record  of  329  lbs.  butterfat. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Altama  Interest, 
Guy  Miller's  senior  herd  sire. 

The  California  Jersey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation has  just  closed  their  entries 
ror  their  Futurity  Stake  No.  7.  They 
have  25  heifers  entered  in  this  con- 
test from  various  breeders  from  all 
over  the  State,  according  to  a  report 
just  received  from  Prof.  V.  C.  Bryant, 
secretary  of  the  Association.  The 
futurity  contest  is  one  of  the  best 
means  to  encourage  dairymen  to  place 
their  cows  on  official  test 

E.  E.  Freeman  &  Edwards  of 
Modesto  have  two  cows  on  official  test 
that  are  doing  very  well.  Vina  Pie- 
tertje  Hengerveld  De  Kol  2d  has  made 
31  lbs.  of  butter  from  857.6  lbs.  milk 
in  7  days.  127.8  lbs.  is  her  largest 
yield  of  milk  for  1  day.  She  is  still 
going  strong  and  will  probably  in- 
crease the  butter  yield.  Estrella  Wit- 
kop  Tula,  a  junior  3-year-old,  has  just 
completed  a  7-day  test  In  which  she 
produced  23.97  lbs.  butter  from  576  lbs. 
milk.  Mr.  Freeman  has  just  taken 
Robt.  Edwards  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  into  partnership.  We 
expect  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
two  young  men  will  develop  one  of 
the  highest  producing  small  herds  in 
the  State. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Greenwood  Farms,  Live  Oak, 
Wltherow  and  Stafford,  proprietors, 
have  bought  a  half  interest  in  West- 
ern Pathfinder,  brought  out  from  the 
East  by  Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Ass'n 
commenced  holding  sales  Nov.  1,  1918, 
and  up  to  date  they  have  held  191 
sales,  handling  702  cars,  or  49,123 
hogs,  with  a  total  value  of  $1,705,- 
752.87.  Good  hogs  have  sold  from 
$12.30  to  $21.30.  The  average  price 
has  been  about  $16.65. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw,  one  of  Kings 
County's  well  known  Poland-China 
breeders,  will  have  20  sows  and  gilts 
in  the  Bassett-Crawshaw-Ross  sale  of 
Jan.  17th.  Most  of  these  will  be  bred 
to  Kings  County  Gerstdale  and  Some 
Price  and  a  few  to  outstanding  boars 
in  that  great  Poland-China  center. 

A  special  attraction  for  the  Bassett- 
Crawshaw-Ross  sale  of  Jan.  17th  will 
be  7  gilts  sired  by  Rossmead  Big  Bob, 
a  boar  while  living  that  was  one  of 
the  best  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Big  Timm. 
an  upstanding  big  type  boar  that  is 
producing  very  fashionable  type  pigs 
at  Rossmead  Farm. 

A  Poland-China  boar  that  receives 
much  favorable  comment  from  all 
sides  is  "The  Californian,"  brought 
out  from  the  East  b"  H.  C.  Shinn  of 
Tulare  and  now  owned  by  Shinn  & 
Elliott.  He  is  not  only  a  great  Indi- 
vidual, but  is  siring  so  much  top-notch 
stuff  that  outside  breeders  are  sending 
in  sows  to  breed. 

Glenn  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' will  hold  their  first  consignment 
sale  at  Orland,  Tuesday,  Jan.  13th. 
They  will  offer  65  big  type  Polands 
that  will  make  foundation  stock  fit  for 
any  one.  Pigs,  bred  sows  and  gilts, 
with  some  top-notch  service  boars. 
Go  and  see  them  and  Col.  Leacbman 
will  look  for  your  bid. 

Rancho  Del  Sur  of  Lancaster  con- 
signs two  gilts  to  the  Duroc  Ass'n  sale 
at  Davis.  Jan.  14th.  They  are  bred  to 
Gano's  King  Orion.  Also  3  of  the 
same  breeding  and  service,  with  one 
sired  by  Calif.  Orion  Cherry  King, 
bred  to  Orion  King  Gano,  consigned 


to  the  Ireland  Ranch  sale  at  Owens- 
mouth,  Jan.  30th.  These  will  prove 
an  attraction  without  question. 

The  coming  consignment  sale  at  the 
University  Farm.  Davis,  on  Jan.  14th, 
by  the  California  Duroc-Jersey  Ass'n 
will  be  a  success  if  the  high  quality 


of  the  animals  listed  by  the  different 
members  is  any  criterion  by  which  to 
form  an  estimate.  R.  C.  Sturgeon  of 
Tulare  is  consigning  a  bred  gilt  that 
for  size,  quality  and  conformation,  in 
combination  with  the  best  of  breeding, 
will  be  hard  to  beat. 


Poland  Chinas  for  Profit 

WHOSE?  LES  MCCRACKEN'S 


JUMBO'S  BIG  BEAUTY 

6  gilts  from  first  litter  sold  for  $940  at  auction.   Profit  in  thatT 
Plenty  more  in  the  herd  as  good  or  better. 

TIMM  "S  PERFECTION,  TREWHITT  S  FASHION, 

WAUKEEN  PROSPECT,         MISS  JOE  WONDER, 

A  junior  yearling  sired  by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader. 
A  junior  yearling  sired  by  Blue  Valley  Tecumseh. 
These  are  the  kinds  that  will  be  in  Les'  sale. 


Profitable  Pigs  Pull  Patronage 
SALE  AT  RIPON,  JANUARY  29th,  12:30  p.  m. 

Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sales  Circuit:  Beckman,  Lodi,  January  27; 
Marsh,  Modesto,  January  28;  McCracken,  Ripon,  January  29. 


GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare,  LES  McCRACKEN,  Ripon, 

Auctioneer  Owner 


MAN,  MAN,  LISTEN! 

 in  

LODI,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1920 

POLAND  tfig£  CHINAS 

Real  breeding  material  and  show 
stuff,  mainly  sired  by  or  bred  to 

MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB  OF  U.  F. 

"The  History  Maker" 

LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 

"The  Becord  Breaker" 

Others  by  boars  with  National  reputation. 

Everything  double  treated 
COL.  ORD.  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  catalogue;   it  will  tell  the  story. 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN  &  SONS,  Lodi,  CaL 
Attend  three  sales  in  one  trip: 
Beckman  &  Sons.  Jan.  27;   Marsh.  Jan.  28;   McCracken,  Jan.  29.  1920. 


POLAND    CHINA  SWINE 

Large,  Smooth  and  Prolific 

OILTS  (rum  my  PB1ZE  STOCK  bred  to  a  son  of  si  KI'KISK  PBCSFBCT  at 

private  treaty.     None  better  anywhere. 
Write  for  particulars,  or  come  and  see  them. 
J.  F.  LEHMAN,  LODI,  CALIF. 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORNS 

4O0  BEAD — One  of  the  Largest  and  Choicest  Collection,  of  the  breed  hi  America. 
Headed  by  Imp.  Caledonia.  Qainford  Matchless,  Price  Grove  Kin*  and  Select  Sultan. 
COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  BULLS  FOB  8ALB 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 

West  Sacramento.  Office,  57  Post  St,  San  Francisco 


January  10,  1920 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


STOCKMEN,  ATTENTION! 

The  Hon.  Charles  Kasch,  member  Sixth  Assembly  District,  calls  our 
attention  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  re: 
Montezuma  Improvement  Company  vs.  Simmerly,  et  al-  58  Cal.  Dec.  063, 
December  l»th,  1919,  in  which  Mr.  Kasch  was  attorney  for  the  plaintift. 
The  court  holds  that,  except  for  six  northern  counties,  the  common  law 
as  to  trespassing  livestock  now  applies  in  California,  that  is,  that  the 
owner  must  keep  his  stock  within  his  close. 


One  of  the  Poland-China  sales  that 
all  breeders  within  traveling  distance 
should  not  fail  to  attend  is  that  of 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  at  Lodi. 
Hogs  that  are  bred  right  and  fed  right. 
Hogs  that  are  in  fine  condition,  but 
not  so  fat  that  the  breeding  function 
Is  injured  in  any  way.  These  men 
are  practical  hog  raisers.  Grow  the 
animals  they  sell  and  know  what  they 
are  selling.  You  will  want  their  hogs 
when  you  see  them.  Leachman  will 
Bell  'em. 

Thirty  auction  sales  more  or  less  of 
purebred  swine  during  the  next  90 
days  is  an  indication  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  California  the  past 
year.  A  year  a?o  there  were  so  few 
auction  sales  of  this  kind  that  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  did  not 
publish  a  list  of  them.  A  year  ago 
Chas.  Gatewood  of  Fresno  had  a 
Poland-China  sale  listed  for  the  28th 
of  January,  which  was  a  pronounced 
success.  This  year  he  has  one  listed 
for  January  26th.  Like  last  year  he 
has  a  State  Fair  grand  champion 
Poland-China  boar  in  his  catalogue, 
not  for  reference  but  for  sale.  He 
distributed  many  good  ones  then  and 
no  doubt  will  again. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Wm  Carruthers  of  Carruthers' 
Farms  at  Live  Oak  will  consign  12 
head  to  the  coming  Shorthorn  sale  at 
Davis,  February  26th.  Eight  bulls  and 
four  heifers  of  Scotch  breeding,  sired 
by  Count  Glory  and  Hallwood  Villager, 
with  individuality  equal  to  their  breed- 
ing, will  make  up  the  consignment. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  writes  that 
Roan  Duchess  H.,  first  in  class,  junior 
champion  and  grand  champion  female 
In  the  Milking  Shorthorn  classes,  was 
bred  at  his  ranch  at  Newark.  She 
was  sired  by  Pacheco  Lad  46th  and 
has  for  a  dam  Duchess  Knight  207106, 
she  being  by  a  son  of  March  Knight. 
Mr.  Bond  says  that  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  cows  that  will  surpass  Duchess 
Knight  at  the  pail. 

Sheep. 

Rams  are  hard  to  buy  in  Idaho,  as 
range  men  have  contracted  for  all  the 
breeders  of  purebred  sheep  can  raise 
for  the  next  year. 

A  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Woolgrowers'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  this  week  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Jan.  9th  and  10th,  came 
too  late  for  publication  last  week.  We 
are  sorry,  as  it  would  have  given  us 
pleasure  to  have  given  it  all  the  pub- 
licity possible. 

Joe  Levy  of  Calla  Grove  Farm, 
Manteca,  writes  from  Meridian,  Idaho, 
that  he  will  arrive  home  about  Jan. 
20th  with  200  head  of  registered 
Hampshire  ewes.  This  is  a  shipment 
superior  to  any  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  the  State  and  will  surprise 
sheepmen  by  the  combination  of  size 
and  qualitv.  100  head  will  go  to  F.  C. 
Franks  of  Menlo  Park,  who  is  starting 
a  flock.  100  head  for  the  home  flock 
at  Manteca. 


"Where  are  you  going,  mother?" 
"To  a  surprise  partv,  dear."  "Can't 
I  go,  too,  and  Archie  and  Edna?" 
"No,  dear,  you  weren't  invited." 
"Well,  don't  you  think  they'd  be  lots 
more  R'nr'sfd  If  von  took  us  all?' 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  8%  cents  per  word  each  lame. 


AN  EXCELLENT  JUNIOR  YEARLING  OTLT 
bred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  1018  errand 
champion  of  California,  for  April  farrow  for 
■ale.  granddaughter  of  King-  Joe7  and  great 
granddaughter  of  Caldwell's  Big  Boh.  I.  B.  A. 
Wonder  and  Mai  or  Hadley  Wonder.  Bam 
topped  sale  at  $420.00  and  granddam  sold  for 
1840.00  same  sale.  Write  to  Prank  C.  Dol- 
lard,  Ripon,  Cal.  _ 

LONE  WILLOW  FARM  will  consign  three 
bred  irilts  and  two  tried  sows  to  the  Mereed 
Co.  Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n  sale.  Feb.  21, 
1020.  P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 
I  J.  F.  MeSWAIN.  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  hy  Bie  Modal  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  chamnion  1010  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  i>.  Merced.  Calif. 


ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLAND8 — 

>Ve  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
jigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
ireed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
(ully  refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal.   

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
imooth.  gopd  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C.  Box  384.  Modesto.  Cal. 
— TOHOQCA  POUAND-CHINAS--Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 

Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal.  _____ 

OXBONE  HERD  otters  March  boars  for 
sale   from   King's   Big   Bone   Leader,  grand 


champion  at  State  Fair,  1918. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California. 


Write  F.  E. 


POLAND-CHINA— Big-type  stock  from  best 
herds  of  the  valley.  20  weaners  ready  for 
market.  Get  my  price.  Address  W.  H.  Os- 
born,  Atwater,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bred- and  open" gilts; 
also  sows  and  young  boars  and  fall  pigs. 
Lowest  prices.  S.  H.  Stith,  165  Vicksburg  St., 
San  Francisco. 

POLAND-CHINA- WEANLINGS  —  Sired  by 
Challenge  Wonder  6th,  out  of  sows  by  Bar- 
ker's Bayard  Chieftain.  Theron  J.  Seits,  Gey- 
serville. 

W  AU  KEEN      HERD  POLAND-CHINAS^ 

Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Lee  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California.  ; 


10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
BasHett.  Hanford.  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 


I'OLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS-: — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

~  REAOAKS    RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 
~  BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  ^"Stock  for 
sale.     E    S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — all  ages.  Edward 
A.  HaU.  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
— POLAND-CHlNA8^Young-stock— for  sale. 
U.  E  MeMahan.  Lemoore  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal 

Berkshlres. 

BARON  DUKE  201ST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.  They  have  consistently  won 
during  1919  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-month8-old  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  hoar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co..  703  Market  St.,  at  Third,  San  Francisco, 
in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 


"ACHIEVER" 
The  BOAR 


ANCHORAGE   FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orlnnd.  Cn'tf. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of.  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,   pr-cep  and  list  of  sows. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRE* — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal. 

"  BERKS  HIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
(1600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


DO  YOU  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
nigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
0  von    Solano  county  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM   BERK  SHI  RE-GUERN- 

■eys— i-Sprine  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild   Farm   Leader.     A.   B.  Humphrey. 

nrop„   Escalon.  Calif.  |  

TbERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.    Wm.  C.  Laux.  Morgan  Hill, 

Cal.  y     _     .  _  ' 

BARON  DUKE  PIGS  for  breeding,  individ- 
uality, profit.  Price  830  each.  J.  M.  Booth, 
Edgebill  Farm,  St.  Helena.  Calif. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
•*toek  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan_Hill.  Call.  

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS    FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune     Live  Oak.  California. 


Oil  roc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JER8EY8     AT  IRELAND— Sows 

sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale.  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.  Write  tor  catalogue.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker.  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

~  BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Herd  headed  by  Calf- 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  exceUent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited    Harvey  M    Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

DUROCS — MATURE  BOAR — Bred  by  UnT- 
versity  Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BARGAIN — Herd  of  35  all  ages,  including 
20  purebred  Durocs.  L.  R.  Adams,  Island 
Mountain,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  open  gilts 
from  600-  and  700-lb.  dams  and  800-lb.  sire. 
At  prices  any  farmer  can  afford.  Cordel  Bros., 
Loomis,  Cal. 

~  WEANLINGS— Gilts  open  or  bred- to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUROC -JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Breedingltockrall 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine.  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal.   

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ns, Calif. 

"REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH-^GierTEllenT Calif . 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

Chester  Whites. 
~  BILLIKEN-  CHESTER  WHITES  "ZS  Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal.   

Hampshire*. 


Ayrshire*. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena.  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^No- females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 


Holsteins. 


THE   LEWIS   COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

San  Jose,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  witb 
world's  record  backing.    Kounias'  Registered 

Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California.   

YOUNG- HOLSTEIN^ BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif  ,  •  .  

THE  VICTOR  »  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroi  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms   Caruthers.  California 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.  H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 
~  PA  LO  — ALTO  STOCK  ~  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California.  

"^REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morrie 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California.   

F.  H.  STENZEL,  HAN  LORENZO,  CALIF" 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L  Holmes.  Modesto  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 

GOTSHALL  A  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif 

cnoiCE  iioi.sTEix  bulla  tor  sale.  Tfo 
females     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS 

Alex    Whaley,  Tulare.  California,  > 

~  REGISTERED  nOLSTEIN  CATTLE— Era. 
Freeman,  R.  B„  Modesto,  Cal. 


ELKHORN  FARM  A  V  US  HIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAK  AYB8U1RES  —  Registered:  aB 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckele 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

NOB  ABEL  FARM  AYRSH1KE8 — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  V alley  Ford.  Cal.  

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 

the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  buU  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 

Farm.  San  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif.  

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal.  R.  2.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  VaUey,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show, 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.     James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 

Redwood   City,    Calif.  . 

—  REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHOBT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale :  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED — SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petal uma 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS— registered 
and  unregistered  balls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. Calif.  _______ 

BEEF  TATTLE. 


100  HEREFORD  HEIFERS — Practically  all 
full  blood,  but  not  registered  with  calf  to 
best  of  buns.  Price,  8110.00,  if  taken  at 
once.    Chas.  A.  Trowbridge,  Bishop,  Cal.  

RANCHO  ~ SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou_county_  California,  ,  . 

—  HEREFORDS— Sierra  Vista  Herd.  .Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  ths 
herd.    On  highway.  .  ■    :      .        ■  -m 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  R.i.MU,  Juo. 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.   

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California.  J  

REGISTERED-  HEREFORDS — H  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  hrpf»ner=  of- Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California.   

HEREFORDS  —  Miskioii  Herelord  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.   Milton.  California 
— REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch, 
Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  Siskiyou.  

—  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif,  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California  

SHORTHORNS  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.   

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

,F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petal  uma,  Cal.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 
~ CARL  LINDHeTmER^  Woodland,  Cnl. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.    

DORSETS  AND  RUMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.   

FOR  SALE — Forty  Registered  Dorset  ewes, 
to  lamb  February  15.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Gres- 
ham,  Oregon,   '.  ' 

BUI. LARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 


KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California.  

—  CALLA- GROVE  FARMTMANTECA,  CALIF^ 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 
~ HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi,  C«U 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  8  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte  City, 

Glenn  County,  California.  

~HOR8E8  FOR- SALE — 40  head  of- 3^d~4- 
year-old  Percheron  horses  Price  from  $260 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  S.  L.  Skaggs.  four 
miles  south  of  Madera.  Cal. 


WE  ARE  PAYING 

RECORD  PRICES 

5JF0RFURS 


i  Trapping  to  hlflhly  profitable— big  <Je- 
k  rtund  (or  fun,  Wc  pjy  movt  lth«r*lly  and 
™  promptly  on  Un.  regudku  ol  auinhty. 

Send  lor  free  copy  " T nppinfi  for  Pront. 

U  tclil  About  trappirut  And  luindlum  of  tltiruk 

pnicc  ust  run 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

1121  FRONT  ST.   SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
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Points  on  the  Hampshire  Hog 


As  long  as  the  above-named  hog  is 
with  us  to  stay,  and  is  winning  its 
way  to  prominence  in  show  ring  and 
feeding  contest,  we  are  submitting  the 
official  scale  of  points  as  recently 
published  in  the  Hampshire  Advocate: 

1.  Head  and  Face  —  Head  medium 
leugth,  rather  narrow,  cheeks  not  full; 
face  nearly  straight  and  medium 
width  between  the  eyes,  surface  even 
and  regular.  4 

Objections:  Head  large,  coarse  and 
ridgy,  nose  crooked  or  much  dished. 

2.  Eyes — Bright  and  lively,  free 
from  wrinkles  or  fat  surroundings.  2 

Objections:  Small,  deep  or  obscure, 
or  vision  impaired  by  fat  or  other 
cause. 

3.  Ears  —  Medium  length,  thin, 
slightly  inclined  outward  and  for- 
ward. 2 

Objections:  Large  coarse,  thick, 
large  or  long  knuck,  dropping  or  not 
under  good  control  of  the  animal. 

4.  Neck — Short,  well  set  to  the 
shoulders,  tapering  from  shoulder  to 
head.  2 

Objection:   Long,  thick  or  bulky. 

5.  Jowl— Light  and  tapering  from 
neck  to  point,  neat  and  Arm.  2 

Objections:  I>arge,  broad,  deep  or 
flabby  eyes,  surface  even  and  regular. 

6.  Shoulders— Deep,  medium  width 
and  fullness,  well  in  line  with  back.  6 

Objections — Narrow  on  top  or  bot- 
tom, thick  beyond  line  with  sides  and 
hams. 

7.  Chest — Large,  deep  and  roomy; 
full  girth,  extending  down  even  with 
line  of  belly.  12 

Objections:  Narrow  at  top  or  bot- 
tom; small  girth,  cramped  or  tucked 
up. 

8.  Back  and  Loin — Back  straight  or 
slightly  arched;  medium  breadth,  with 
nearly  uniform  thickness  from  shoul- 
ders to  hams  and  full  at  loins: 
sometimes  higher  at  hips  than  at 
shoulders.  15 

Objections:  Narrow,  creased  or 
drooped    behind    shoulders;  surface 


ridgy  or  uneven. 

9.  Sides  and  Ribs — Sides  smooth, 
full,  firm,  carry  size  evenly  from 
shoulders  to  hams;  ribs  strong,  well 
sprung  at  top  and  bottom.  8 

Objections:  Sides  thin,  flat,  flabby 
or  creased  or  ribs  not  well  sprung. 

10.  Belly  and  Flank— Straight  and 
full,  devoid  of  grossness;  flank  full 
and  running  nearly  on  line  with 
sides.  6 

Objections:  Belly  sagging  or  flabby; 
flank  thin  or  tucked  up. 

11.  Hams  and  Rump — Hams  of  me- 
dium width,  long  and  deep,  rump 
slightly  rounded  from  loin  to  root  of 
tail;  buttock  full,  neat  and  firm,  de- 
void of  flabbiness  or  excessive  fat.  10 

Objections:  Ham  narrow,  cut  too 
high  in  crotch,  buttock  flabby,  rump 
too  fat,  too  narrow  or  too  steep,  or 
peeked  at  root  of  tail. 

12.  Legs  and  Feet— Legs  medium 
length,  set  well  apart  and  squarely 
under  body,  wide  above  knee  and 
hock,  and  rounded  and  well  muscled 
below,  tapering,  bone  medium,  pas- 
terns short  and  nearly  upright,  toes 
short  and  Arm,  enabling  the  animal 
to  carry  its  weight  with  ease.  10 

Objections:  Legs  too  short,  slim, 
crooked,  coarse  or  short;  weak 
muscles  above  hock  and  knee  bone 
large  and  coarse  and  legs  without 
taper,  pasterns  too  long  to  correspond 
with  length  of  leg,  too  crooked  or  too 
slender,  feet  long,  slim  and  weak ;  toes 
spreading,  too  long,  crooked  or  turned 
up. 

13.  Tail — Medium  length,  slightly 
curled. 

Objections:  Coarse,  long,  clumsy, 
swinging  like  a  pendulum. 

14.  Coat — Fine,  straight,  smooth. 
Objections.     Bristles     or  swirls, 

coarse  or  curly. 

15.  Color — Black,  with  exception  of 
white  belt  encircling  body,  including 
fore  legs.  2 

Objections:  White  running  high  on 
hind  legs,  or  extending  more  than 


one-fourth  length  of  body  or  solid 

black. 

16.  Size— Large  for  conditions; 
boar,  two  years  and  over,  450;  sows, 
same  age.  400;  ejghteen  months  boar, 
350;  sows,  325;  twelve  months  boar 
or  sow,  300;  over  six  months,  both 
sexes,  140.  5 

17.  Action  and  Style — Active,  vig- 
orous, quick  and  graceful  style,  at- 
tractive and  spirited.  4 

Objections:  Dull,  sluggish  and 
clumsy. 

18.  Conditions— Healthy,  skin  free 
from  all  defects,  flesh  evenly  laid  on 
and  smooth  and  firm,  not  patchy,  and 
devoid  of  all  excess  of  grossness.  4 

Objections:  Skin  scurfy,  scaly,  man- 
gy or  otherwise  unhealthy,  hair  harsh, 
dwarfed  or  cramped,  not  growthy. 

19.  Disposition — Docile,  quiet  and 
easily  handled. 

Objections:  Cross.  reBtless,  vicious 
or  with  no  ambition. 


Meat  exports  from  the  United  States 
are  increasing  rapidly,  according  to 
the  latest  government  reports  on  for- 
eign markets. 


NOTKD    HERD    OF  HOLSTELBfS 
SOL  I>. 


The  entire  herd  of  Holstein-Frie- 
sians,  known  as  the  Rossmead  Herd, 
formerly  owned  by  F.  D.  Ross  of  Han- 
ford,  has  been  bought  by  J.  W.  Ar- 
thur, owner  of  Brookfield  Farms  near 
Hardwlck.  * 

The  herd  consists  of  36  animals,  in- 
cluding two  herd  sires,  Prince  Gelsche 
Korndyke  Walker  and  Creamcup  Fi- 
dessa  Cornucopia  De  Kol.  Mr.  Ross 
been  a  careful  breeder,  and  has  built  up 
a  herd  that  is  considered  one  of  the 
promising  aggregations  of  Holsteins 
in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  hav- 
ing been  shown  at  many  fairs,  includ- 
ing the  State  fairs,  and  winning  many 
ribbons.  Therefore,  we  expect  to 
hear  of  this  herd  winning  further 
honors  in  the  show  ring,  and  making 
excellent  production  records  as  well, 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  owner  at 
Brookfield  Farms. 

Mr.  Ross  expects  to  remain  out  of 
the  dairy  and  Holstein  breeding  for 
the  present,  and  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  Poland-China  business. 


GOING!  GOING!  GONE! 
LAST  CALL 

FOR   BERGLUND'S  DUROC  SALE 

35  SOWS,  GILTS  *  BOARS  35 

Not  How  Many  We  Can  Sell 
But  How  Good 

All  Animals  Guaranteed  Breeders. 
SALE  AT 

DIXON,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15th 

at  1  p.  m.  sharp. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  Association  Sale  Occurs  on  the  Day  Preceding  This  One 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
OKI)  L.  LE  LCHMAIT,  Auc  tioneer,  HARVEY  M.  BERGLl'ND.  Owner 

Sacramento,  Calif.  Dixon,  Calif. 


LAST  CALL! 

FOR  THE  FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 


of  the 


California  Duroc-Jersey  Association 


40 
Bred 
Sows  and 
Gilts 


40 
Bred 
Sows  and 
Gilts 


THE   OLD    RED   SOW — THE  TRUE   MORTGAGE  LIFTER 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  ECONOMICAL  HOG  IN  AMERICA 

OUTNUMBERS  ANY  OTHER  BREED 

Sale  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Wednesday,  January  14  h  a!  1  P.M.  Sharp 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Sacramento, 
Auctioneer 


All  Stock  guaranteed  breeders. 
Berglund  Duroc  Sale  at  Dixon  the  Day  After 
Write  for  Catalogue 


HARVEY  M.  BERGLUND, 
Chairman  Sales  Committee, 
Dixon 


January  10,  1920 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


FEED  UP,  EGGS  DOWN. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
why  eggs  continue  to  decline  while 
feed  keeps  going  up?  We  feed  a  mash 
put  up  by  Sperry  Co.  and  this  is  the 
reading  on  past  two  months'  cash 
tags — 100  lbs.  to  every  sack: 

1919 

Oct.  1,  1  sack  mash   $3.35 

Oct.  21,  1  sack  mash    3.45 

Nov.  4,  1  sack  mash    3.45 

Nov.  7,  1  sack  mash   3.50 

Nov.  20,  1  sack  mash    3.55 

Nov.  26,  1  sack  mash    3.55 

Dec.  16,  1  sack  mash    3.80 

Dec.  29,  1  sack  mash    3.80 

Is  this  profiteering?  In  view  of 
above,  eggs  are  steadily  declining.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  for  same? 

Also,  do  you  not  believe  a  quart  of 
milk  delivered,  at  fifteen  cents,  is  still 
the  cheapest  food  on  the  market,  and 
that  it  has  been  advanced  less  in  pro- 
portion to  any  other  food  or  commod 
ity? — A  Farmarette. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  price 
of  egsrs  in  California  has  been  made 
by  the  markets  of  the  large  eastern 
cities  (particularly  New  York  city) 
and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  transportation  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  The  local  prices  of 
feed  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  or 
associations  to  maintain  high  prices 
have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  If  the  cost  of  poultry 
feed  during  the  past  year  had  been 
only  a  third  of  what  it  has  been,  it  is 
quite  likely  the  prices  paid  to  egg 
producers  in  California  would  have 
been  about  the  same  as  those  that 
have  prevailed  during  that  time;  and 
if  poultry  feed  should  double  in  price 
in  the  local  markets  during  the  com- 
ing year,  the  price  of  e^gs  will  still 
be  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the 
New  York  market,  at  any  rate  until 
the  peculiar  conditions  caused  by  the 
war  pass  away.  The  food  value  of 
an  ounce  of  water-free  contents  of 
eggs  and  an  ounce  of  water-free  con- 
tents of  whole  milk  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  somewhat  similar.  The 
average  water-free  contents  of  one 
pound  (8  eggs)  of  eggs  weigh  about 
5.G  ounces,  and  of  one  pound  (1  pint) 
of  rich  milk  about  2.08  ounces.  It 
would  require  much  time  and  space  to 
fairly  demonstrate  the  value  of  many 
articles  of  food  as  compared  to  that 
of  milk;  we  cannot  undertake  at 
present  an  extended  list  of  values,  but 
as  our  correspondent  seems  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  milk  and 
eggs  we  have  undertaken  to  compare 
the  food  values  of  these  items  which 
indicate  that  with  milk  at  fifteen 
cents  per  quart,  twelve  two  ounc? 
eggs  are  worth  about  thirty-one  cents. 


DRESSING  RABBITS  FOR  MARKET. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  P.  C. 
Richardson,  Jughson.) 

In  reply  to  J.  H.  W.  of  Sebastopol 
as  to  the  best  way  to  dress  rabbits  for 
market,  would  say  that  I  have  dressed 
great  numbers  in  years  past  when  I 
raised  them  for  market  purposes,  and 
found  after  killing  that  using  a 
spreader  to  hang  them  head  down 
and  holding  the  back  legs  apart  was 
the  easiest  position  in  which  to  work 
on  them.  I  take  a  short,  stout  knife 
and  slit  the  skin  of  the  belly  about 
half  way  between  the  pelvic  bones  and 
the  breast  bone,  then  insert  my  two 
first  fingers  and  holding  the  skin  away 
from  the  entrails,  so  not  to  cut  the 
bladder,  cut  up  and  down  to  pelvic 
and  breast  bones. 

After  a  proper  opening  is  made  I 
gather  up  the  bladder  and  cut  it  out, 
dropping  it  into  a  bucket  under  the 
rabbit,  then  gather  up  the  gut  and 
paunch  and  with  a  quick  jerk  upward 
tear  them  loose  and  with  a  downward 
pull  break  the  gut  and  drop  the  whole 
thing  into  the  bucket.  Then  take  the 
knife  and  insert  it  between  the  pelvic 
bones  and  with  an  upward  cut  sepa- 
rate the  bones,  then  break  them  apart, 
gather  up  the  loose  end  of  the  re- 
maining gut  and  cut  out  the  anus.  If 
the  rabbit  is  a  male  the  testicles  must 
be  removed.  The  above  method  re- 
moves everything  which  should  be 
removed  in  dressing  for  market. 


•  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that 
the  rabbit  should  be  well  bled  first. 
I  kill  bv  striking  a  sharp  blow  with 
a  stout  stake  behind  the  ears,  letting 
the  rabbit  down  on  the  floor  and  hold- 
ing by  the  ears  pulled  toward  the 
nose.  After  striking  I  hang  up  by  the 
hind  legs,  cutting  the  throat  at  once 
and  let  hang  while  dressing  another. 

With  an  assistant  to  catch  and 
bring  the  rabbits  to  me  I  can  dress 
from  two  to  three  dozen  an  hour. 
After  dressing  I  hang  the  rabbits  over 
night  to  chill  and  the  next  morning 
pack  in  paper-lined  boxes  holding  one 
dozen  each.  Lay  the  rabbits  on  their 
side,  head  and  tail  together,  two 
layers.  If  they  were  bloody  wash  off 
carefully  at  dressing  time  and  in  the 
morning  before  packing  take  a  stiff 
brush  and  brush  the  fur  to  fluff  it  up. 

I  strove  to  put  out  a  first-class 
article  and  was  always  paid  for  my 
pains,  as  I  got  all  the  way  from  two 
to  five  cents  per  pound  more  than 
people  who  shipped  in  sacks. 


■I2*ri  cents  per  dozen  for  all  eggs  of 
all  grades.  Our  report  for  the  same 
year  shows  an  average  on  all  eggs  for 
that  year  of  48%  cents  per  dozen  at 
the  selling  point. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cent*  per  word  each  lsene. 


A  FEEDING  QUESTION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  appreciate 
learning  through  your  question  page 
if  it  is  advisable  to  mix  a  wet  mash 
the  evening  before  to  be  fed  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  this  practice  to  be 
followed  out  during  the  winter 
months  only.  Also,  would  the  pres- 
ence of  a  bloody  excrement  in  the 
droppings  denote  the  presence  of 
worms?— B.  B.  J.,  San  Jose. 

If  the  ingredients  for  the  mash  are 
the  materials  commonly  used  by  poul- 
try keepers  for  that  purpose  there  will 
be  no  unfavorable  results  from  mixing 
the  wet  mash  the  evening  before  feed- 
ing, provided  it  is  made  moist — not 
sloppy  wet.  It  is  possible  that  some 
material  might  be  used  that  would 
ferment  within  the  time  specified  and 
in  such  an  event  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  feed  the  mash  not  later  than 
an  hour  or  two  after  mixing.  Fre- 
quently when  fowls  have  worms  the 
excrement  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
bloody  but  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  proof  that  worms  are  present.  Im- 
proper feeding  may  create  a  similar 
appearance,  as  for  instance  the  feed- 
ing of  material  that  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ground  rice  hulls 
which  cut  and  irritate  the  bowels. 


FOR  SALE: — Baby  chicks  from  rood  Hogan- 
ized  S.  C.  White  Leg-horn  stock,  from  D.  W 
Young-  and  Tom  Barron  strains;  J16  per  100. 
25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Heavy 
breeds,  20c  each.  Custom  hatching-;  capacity 
15.000  eg-g-s;  set  eggs  every  Wednesday;  de- 
liver chicks  every  Thursday.  H.  K.  Biddle. 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Aromas.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine.  February 
hatch.  $5.00:  Barred  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch,  $4.00.  Hatching 
eg-gs,  after  December  20th — Andalusians. 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  15  eggs 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelunxne  Hill. 
Cal. 

TRY  US  FOR- AN  EARLY  order  of  White 
or  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
Rocks,  or  R.  I.  Reds  in  January.  Baby  chicks 
hatched  in  January  and  February  are  money- 
makers if  brooded  properly.  We  can  take  care 
of  "hurry"  orders  in  above  breeds  if  you  are 
prompt.  First-class  breeding  stock  used. 
Chicks  are  priced  right  and  hatched  right.  The 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH- ROCKS- ^^Nothine 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder 
ful  layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive~cata- 
logue  of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery 
Madera.  Cal. 

AN  EVER-INCREASING~DEMAND_ findTus 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Aneonas 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald. 
Soduel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-COmT 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  todaj 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrone 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter 
California. 


RUBAI  PRESS  KNOWS  WHAT'S 
WHAT. 

The  way  that  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prvss  tells  just  the  things  that  the 
rancher  with  a  farm  flock  ought  to 
know  is  illustrated  in  three  recent 
issues  of  the  monthly  sheet  issued  to 
membeis  by  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association.  In  these  three 
issues  are  nine  articles  or  items 
eiipped  from  farm  papers.  Five  of 
these  are  from  the  Rural  Press.  The 
other  three  come  from  eastern  mag- 
azines. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females.  $3.00 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  xiox  597.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st 
3rd  4th  cockerel:  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd,  4th 
pullet. 


CAP0NIZED  FOWL. 


Several  capons  were  shown  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show  that 
interested  passersby  and  evoked  con- 
siderable comment.  Although  this  in- 
dustry is  widespread  in  the  East,  the 
practice  is  just  taking  root  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  It  would  seem  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. The  operation  is  easily 
learned.  Its  practice  furnishes  more 
meat  and  of  better  quality,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  our  poultry  farmers-  What  Is 
a  capon?   It  is  an  unsexed  cockerel. 


An  increase  in  volume  of  business 
from  $15,000  to  $21,000  over  last  year 
was  reported  by  the  Tulare  Co-opera- 
tive Poultry  Association  for  November. 
Seventy  cents,  a  record  price,  was  paid 
for  Number  One  eggs.  The  associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  early  in  February. 


Manager  Barber  of  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California  reports  to 
the  members  that  in  1918  egg  sales 
net  cash  returns  to  members  averaged 


TURKEY  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE! — My 

new  Eastern  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  have 
proved  to  be  grand  breeders.  I  raise  quality 
not  quantity.  Every  bird  guaranteed;  return 
C.  O.  D.  if  not  as  I  represent,  so  you  run  no 
risk.    R.  M  Dndg"  R  D  S  HaV»r.*"H  r-Mt 

THOKUt  i-iiuftbu    a  v 

chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganizf-rl 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Both  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  w-nter  layers.  Hat'-hing 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  production. 
Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 
—  FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Chicks — White  Leghorns.  Bhode  Island  Red=- 
Settings — lOO's.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Qualify  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg 
horns.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min 
orcas.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  An 
conas.  Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or 
der  early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

ANDERSON 'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatchin  g  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY- CHICKS — Barred^RoeksTRri.  Reds. 
Buff  Orn'ngtons.  Black  Minorcas  Aneona". 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 

—  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY~ CHTX— Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  March  $15.00  per 
100:  April  and  May.  $13.50  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

JUST  RITE  CHICKS  from  selected  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  just  rite, 
shipped  just  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards.  580  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Large  Eastern  stock. 
White  Wyandottes.  Rouen  ducks,  black  Co- 
chin Bantams.  All  prize  stock.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Emma  V.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal..  R.  R.  2.  Box  534. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — First 
cockerel.  Oakland;  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.  Utility.  $2.00.  No  chicks.  Sam- 
uel Abrams.  Los  Altos. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn,  Prop. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A  few 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith.  Loma  Vista  Ranch.  Willows,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS! — Fifteen 
years  trapnesting  behind  my  birds.  Reason- 
able.   Circular.    H.  Tarratt,  Corning,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— One  male  and  «tvo  female 
pheasants.    L.  S.  Tubbs,  R.  F.  D.  1,  lone,  Cal. 


HOLLISTER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wo 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  Hollister,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

THE  TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way  in  telling 
your  layers.  Our  stock  is  all  trapnested. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.  Columbian  Poultry  Ranch,  Sun- 
nyvale. Calif. 

PUREBRED- BUFF  ORPINGTON- Cockerels! 
$5.00.  $7.50,  $10.00.  Purebred  Bronze  tur- 
keys— Toms.  $12.00:  hens,  $7.00.  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Trewhitt,  Rt.  B,  Box  47,  Hanford,  Cal.  

I'l  KEBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-tcT 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
RedB.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S  TbRED-TO-LAY**  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.    January  chicks.   Fairmead  Poultry 

Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal.   

"— BRONZE- TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada, 
Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 
—  BABY- CHICKS — Order  now  for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 


BABY  CHIX — We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell,  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicklT  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I, 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Cal. 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING- "STOCK — A 
choice  lot  of  heavy-laying  females,  shipped 
upon  approval.  Drop  a  postcard  for  full  par- 
ticulars, including  price,  guarantee  and  rec- 
ords. Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 
"  BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  utility  S.  Cl 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  se- 
lection and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  15th  and  Margaret  Sts., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

"HART'S  BRON ZE  ~i  URKEYS— Largei  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— -Th^largo  egg  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Cockerels,  $4.00  each. 
E.  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  frem  selected- S7~c7~White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

— buff  orpingtons7buff  dugkI^bour^ 

BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D,  Pomona.  California. 

BABY- CHICKS^M Thoroughbred  WWle- LcF 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  Schellville,  CaL  

ANCONAS — Dark  breeding  cockerels  at 
$4.00  and  $5.00.  A.  S.  Wilkinson,  Winton. 
Calif. 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


Z^/COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V  A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a  ^  if  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^SMkCHICKENS  from 
^S^BhA SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


ro: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


January  10,  1920 


January  is  tlie  month,  if 
rains  permit.,  to  plant  summer 
flowering  bulbs,  roses,  decid- 
uous shrubs,  trees  and  roots. 


Home  Circle  Page 


War  Savings  Stamps  spread 

happiness  to  millions  —  get 
your  certificate  and  paste  the 
likeness  of  Washington  on  It 

often. 


What  is  Wrong  with  the  Rural  School?         Cultivate  a  Discerning  Sense 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  1'rma.) 


What  is  wrong  with  the  rural 
school?  If  I  could  give  my  owu 
definition  to  the  words  the  question 
could  be  answered  in  a  sentence: 
The  trouble  is  that  the  rural  school 
is  not  rural  and  it  is  not  a  school. 
It  wouldn't  do  to  let  it  go  at  that, 
however,  for  too  often  epigrams  end 
in  epitaphs. 

To  my  mind  there  are  at  least  three 
factors  to  consider  in  any  discussion 
of  the  rural  school  that  is  to  get  us 
anywhere.  They  are:  (1)  The  homes 
from  which  the  pupils  come.  (2)  The 
physical  equipment  to  which  the 
pupils  go.  (3)  The  soul  of  the  school 
— the  curriculum — with  the  ideals  and 
ideas  and  spirit  that  galvanize  it  into 
a  living  thing.  This  is  too  bg  a  con- 
.  tract  for  one  humble  farmer  to  com- 
plete between  two  milkings;  so  for 
the  present  let  us  stick  to  the  first 
factor. 

The  Homes  from  which  the  pupils 
must  come. 

Somebody  will  arise  at  this  point  to 
remark  that  I  have  the  cart  before 
the  horse;  that  a  discussion  of  the 
home  should  come  last,  as  a  corollary 
to  the  school.  The  motion  is  not  in 
order!  No  matter  what  your  school 
may  be,  it  will  not  register — it  will  not 
get  across,  until  the  farm  home  is 
given  a  chance  to  change;  and  that 
change  must  be  effected  by  economic 
rather  than  by  academic  forces. 

The  farm  home  is  dependent  on 
agriculture;  and  agriculture,  all  over 
our  country,  is  in  a  bad  way.  Leaving 
out  the  abnormalities  of  war  times, 
what  do  cold  statistics  •show  They 
show  that  rural  population  has  been 
decreasing,  that  production  has  been 
falling  off,  that  the  curse  of  tenantry 
is  growing,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
wresting  a  decent  living  from  the  soil 
is  such  that  for  purposes  of  income 
tax  returns  fanners  are  classed  with 
teachers  and  preachers. 

Why  has  agriculture  fallen  upon 
such  evil  days?  Wh(y  does  not  farm 
population  keep  pace  with  city  popu- 
lation? Why  is  not  production  main- 
tained on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
world  need?  I  may  not  know  all  the 
answers,  but  I  do  know  the  most  vital 
part  of  it  It  is  simply  this:  Agri- 
culture is  not  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive. Men  who  stick  to  the  farm 
curtail  production  because  bitter  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  do  anything  else.  Farmers 
who  turn  their  places  over  to  tenants 
do  so  because  it  is  to  their  personal 
advantage  to  do  it.  Boys  will  not  stay 
on  the  farm  because  they  can  see 
there  no  financial  future  for  them- 
selves. And  home  life  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  primarily  because  of  the 
pitifully  meagre  financial  return  for 
all  the  stress  and  toil  of  the  farm. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  rural 
school  discussion?  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  basic.  We  simply 
have  got  to  make  such  economic 
changes  as  shall  insure  to  the  farmer 
the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit  for  what  the  farm  pro- 
duces; and  we  have  got  to  do  it  soon 
or  there  will  be  no  adequate  sources 
of  raw  material  for  rural  schools  to 
work  on.  Moreover,  no  matter  how 
perfect  in  equipment  or  perfectly 
manned,  the  school  will  get  but  poor 
results  if  it  has  to  work  with  boys 
and  girls  warped  in  body  and  stunted 
In  mind  by  the  grueling  grind  you 
will  find  on  all  too  many  farms  to- 
day. We  needn't  be  hysterical  about 
It.  There  are  always  exceptions  to 
the  rule  and  there  is  always  "the  pure 
country  air"  to  fall  back  on.  But  if 
you  will  go  sympathetically  and  with 
your  eyes  open,  especially  into  the 
dairy  districts,  you  will  admit  that 
there  is  real  cause  for  alarm.  Just 
now  city  housewives  are  mighty 
solicitous  for  city  children  who  must 


have  milk  for  their  best  development., 
rbat  is  all  tight;  but  there  are  still 
children  left  iu  the  country,  and  what 
about  them?  Hundreds  of  boys  (and 
girls,  also),  fourteen,  twelve — even 
ten  years  old— are  routed  out  of  bed 
at  five  or  even  four  in  the  morning  to 
milk  a  string  of  cows  before  break- 
fast, and  are  hustled  home  to  do  it 
again  in  the  evening.  A  ten-year-old 
boy  recently  said  to  the  writer,  "When 
I  get  big  I  quit  the  farm.  I  have  to 
stand  me  up  too  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." He  literally  had  to  stand  him- 
self up  to  get  awake  enough  to  go 
stumbling  about  a  cow  corral  in  the 
dark  at  an  hour  when  nature  has  de- 
creed that  such  a  child  should  be 
soundly  sleeping.  And  I  should  like 
to  tell  solicitous  city  women  that  this 
little  fellow's  name  is  legion.  He 
represents  a  fair-sized  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  material  with 
which  the  rural  school  must  work. 
Parenthetically  I  should  also  like  to 
remark  that  "cheap  milk"  may  be 
mighty  expensive  milk  in  the  long  run, 
for  it  is  very  likely  to  be  sweat-shop 
milk, — milk  with  the  blood  of  children 
in  it.  What  drags  these  children  out 
of  bed  at  unearthly  hours?  No,  sir! 
You  are  wrong!  It  is  not  the  igno- 
rance or  brutality  of  parents.  It  is 
the  price  of  milk  that  does  it.  Not 
necessarily  the  price  the  city  con- 
sumer pays,  but  the  price  the  producer 
gets.  It  is  an  ugly  fact,  but  we  will 
do  well  to  face  it  right  now. 

With  conditions  as  they  have  been 
in  recent  years  all  too  many  farmers 
must  do  one  of  two  things:  They 
must  quit  or  they  must  meet  the  labor 
problem  with  a  galley-slave  life  for 
the  entire  family;  and  while  either  of 
these  alternatives  faces  any  appreci- 
able number  of  farmers,  the  all  im- 
portant place  is  the  market  place. 
To  my  mind  the  school  cannot  remedy 
the  situation.  The  situation  must  be 
remedied  to  save  the  school. 


MY  DEAR  LETTY: 

Your  letter  came  yesterday  and  you 
ask,  "What  is  the  matter  with  hus- 
bands, anyway?" 

Why  nothing  my  dear  generally, 
except  that  men  lack  discerning  sense. 
Haven't  you  noticed  that? 

They  may  have  business  sense, 
common  sense  and  good  horse  sense, 
or  which  they  talk  much ;  but  bless 
their  hearts,  they  lack — Discerning 
Sense. 

And  that  lack  lias  caused  more 
divorces  in  this  U.  S.  A.  than  any  one, 
and  maybe  all  other  causes. 

They  can't  understand  why  a  woman 
who  has  made  the  beds,  cleaned  the 
house,  fed  the  chickens,  got  the  chil- 
dren off  to  school,  prepared  a  good 
dinner,  and  then  shoved  it  for  one 
long  hour  of  sixty  minutes,  or  maybe 
only  forty-five  minutes,  from  one  end 
of  the  stove  to  the/ other,  watched  the 
gravy  raise  a  scum,  the  dumplings 
fall,  and  the  meat  dry  up,  cannot 
greet  them  with  a  smile  and  eat  that 
dinner,  as  they  do. 

They  do  not  realize  it  is  bad  busi- 
ness to  keep  meals  waiting,  that  they 
turn  what  has  been  a  pleasure,  the 
preparation  of  a  good  meal,  into  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  real  ill 
humor.  And  in  saying  that,  I  mean 
no  reflection  at  all  upon  a  woman  who 
gets  in  that  condition  because  of  the 
husband's  delay. 

Why  should  a  woman  in  the  midst 
of  work  important  to  the  well-being 
of  her  household, — be  It  washing,  iron- 
ing, cleaning  or  sewing,  be  expected 
to  lay  that  work  aside  to  do  this  other 

|  important  work  of  meal  getting,  and 
then  be  kept  waiting,  many  times  by 
things  as  unnecessary  to  do,  just  at 

I  that  time,  as  makin?  whistles  out  of 

I  pigs'  tails? 

It  spoils  the  meal  and,  after  a  time, 
it  makes  a  woman  very  often  slovenly 
in  the  manner  of  preparation.  Why 
should  a  man  continually  offer  this 

I  discourtesy   to   his    wife   which  he 


EASY  WAY  TO  REDUCE  H.  C.  L. 


A  city  father  recently  suggested  in 
all  seriousness  that  the  well  known 
H.  C.  L.  could  be  reduced  by  persuad- 
ing city  women  to  attend  the  poultry 
show  to  learn  how  to  handle  hens  and 
by  removing  the  ban  on  the  keeping 
of  cows  in  residence  districts.  A  far- 
mer's wife  was  so  impressed  that  she 
penned  the  following  comment  on  the 
plan:  _ 

"It  Is  just  lovely.  After  an  hour's 
attendance  at  the  show  a  lady  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  a  hen  from  a  roos- 
ter and  will  be  eminently  qualified 
to  make  bens  lay  while  they  are 
moulting.  Thus,  by  Increasing  the 
supply,  she  will  inevitably  reduce  the 
price  of  eggs.  There  need  be  no  ex- 
pense incurred  as  hens  live  exclusive- 
ly on  table  scraps.  The  vacant  space 
under  the  conch,  if  properly  dusted 


out,  will  make  a  good  coop  and  biddy 
may  be  Induced  to  lay  in  the  folding 
bed.  And  how  perfectly  splendid  to 
have  a  cow  about  the  apartment.  It 
would  be  such  a  comfort  to  have  milk, 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese  without 
having  to  pay  for  them.  The  city  bossy 
could  chew  her  cud  for  sustenance, 
and  if  given  sweetened  ice  water  on 
Saturday  nightB  would  supply  Ice- 
cream for  Sunday  dinner.  As  to  secur- 
ing the  cow,  one  may  take  one's  car 
any  bright  day  and  by  driving  a  few 
miles  into  the  country  one  may  find 
the  cutest  cows  in  colors  that  will 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  wall  dec- 
orations. Doubtless  the  owners  of 
these  cows  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
to  anyone  able  to  offer  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  city  home.  Oh, 
It's  just  lovely!" 


knows  full  well  no  servant  would 
stand  for?  Simply  because  he  lacks 
the  discerning  sense,  that  would  re- 
sult in  friend  wife's  enjoying  the  art 
of  cooking,  and  of  better  digestion  for 
the  family, — for  ill  humor  is  fatal  to 
that. 

Dear  huBband  has  not  the  discern-- 
ing  sense  to  know  that  the  wheels  of 
the  domestic  regions  would  run  more 
smoothly  if  he  would  only  remember 
that  not  only  are  "men  but  boys 
grown  tall,"  but  that  way  down,  and 
maybe  not  so  far  down  either,  in 
mother's  heart,  is  the  touch  of  girl- 
hood, the  love  of  a  good  time,  waiting 
— what  shall  I  say — pathetically — yes. 
that's  the  word,  pathetically, — for 
some  one  she  loveB  to  realize.  Stupid 
man,  why  don't  you  realize  how  much 
it  would  mean  to  that  little  mother  to 
say  to  her,  "Mother,  we  have  been 
working  hard.  Let's  lay  off  today,  and 
go  to  town,  and  just  do  whatever  we 
J  like  to  do — all  by  ourselves."  And 
then,  look  in  the  windows,  maybe  shop 
a  little,  go  to  the  concert,  the  movie, 
have  a  meal  or  two,  off  of  some  one 
else's  dishes,  albeit  it  may  be  only 
those  of  a  hotel. 

The  idea  is,  of  doing  it  unexpected- 
ly; not  talk  a  month  of  Sundays  and 
say  how  it  will  cost  $1.00  for  our 
dinner  and  26  cents  to  park  the  car, 
or  whatever  you  do  to  them  In  a 
garage,  and  the  day  I  waste  will  be- 
well,  I  guess  $4.00.  And  please  take 
notice  he  does  not  do  mother  the 
honor  of  counting  her  time  as  worth 
two  cents  on  this  wonderful  budget 
Why  not?  Oh,  same  old  reason,  no 
discerning  sense,  or  he  -~ould  know 
he  was  cutting  her  heart,  through  and 
through.  For  she  knows,  or  should 
know,  and  T  am  ~olng  to  tell  her,  that 
very  indifferent  and  very  independent 
cooks  who  do  nothing  but  that  earn 
from  fortv  to  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
And  to  supply  what  all  else  that 
mother  does  (could  money  pay  it  all. 
which  it  can  not?)  would  cost  as  much 
more. 

Some  day,  perhaps  this  sense  that 
so  many  men  lack  may  be  common. 
One  way  it  can  be  is  for  you,  dear 
friend,  and  all  mothers,  to  begin 
cultivating  it  in  your  bo-s,  and  so 
save  some  other  woman  the  heart- 
ache you  have  known;  because  men 
cannot — at  least  some  of  them — realize 
that  it  is  the  little  kindnesses,  the  un- 
expected little  pleasures,  that  make 
life  for  a  woman  sweet  and  good. 
Your  friend.  LAURA. 


MY  MKTHOD  OF  EASY  CHURNING. 


MILK  AS  A  FOOD. 


(Wiittaa  tut  1'aoifie  Buntl  Picm.) 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Associated  Charities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Herbert  Hoover  discussed  the 
problem  of  child  welfare  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States  today.  He  de- 
clared that  the  whole  problem  of 
Americanization  would  be  met  in 
twenty  years  if  the  people  could 
systematically  grapple  with  the  child 
Problem  and  insure  proper  conditions 
of  birth,  education  and  nutrition.  On 
'his  score  he  said: 

"We  have  amply  demonstrated  in 
'his  country  that  if  this  thing  is  to 
he  accomplished,  it  must  be  developed 
out  of  the  conscience  of  every  sepa- 
rate community.  Such  problems  can- 
not be  solved  by  benevolent  dictator- 
ship of  a  central  government  The 


solution  must  come  from  small  groups 
in  every  center." 

Discussing  the  general  problem  of 
child  welfare  in  this  country,  Hoover 

said: 

"The  basis  of  child  welfare  is  health 
and  physical  development  and  the 
foundation  of  child  health  lies  in 
proper  feeding.  In  its  broad  aspects, 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  re- 
volves around  a  public  recognition  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  human 
animal  upon  his  cattle. 

"The  white  race  cannot  survive 
without  dairv  products.  The  problem 
of  child  feeding  thus  narrows  itself 
down  to  very  largelv  city  children, 
because  tb°re  are  available  to  mos* 
country  children  ample  supplies  of 
dairy  products." 


I  wonder  If  there  are  -  still  some 
wearied  housewife  churning  hours  to 
get  the  butter.  If  so,  let  me  give  my 
j  experimenting. 

I  went  to  our  local  creamery  for 
culture.  I  had  heard  they  used  some- 
thing to  insure  the  butter — no  such  a 
thing  used. 

I  brought  home  a  pint  of  butter- 
milk, and  using  one-half  cup  In  my 
cream  jar  and  keeping  it  warm  until 
it  thickened,  adding  to  It  as  required, 
when  ready  to  churn  found  75  de- 
grees— too  warm.  Setting  the  dairy 
churn  in  cold  water  began  stirring 
slowly,  and  in  10  minutes  had  butter. 
Testing  the  buttermilk  found  66  de- 
grees. Was  it  accidental?  Next  time 
I  went  through  same  formula,  saving 
the  buttermilk  I  had  churned,  and 
the  third  time.  Then  I  was  sure  I 
had  the  secret  I  have  varied  it — by 
not  overheating — gradually  bringing  it 
to  68  degrees  or  even  70.  I  have  not 
churned  over  a  half-hour  since  I  be- 
gan. Before  I  had  set  aside  as  hope- 
less three  churnlngs — no  come  after 
hours  of  work.  If  you  have  anything 
to  help  others,  pass  it  on. — K.  K. 

Baking  powder,  wet,  will  remove 
warts    If    bandaged    on    and  kept 

moist. 
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TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  hnvr.  ret:r'*d  the  trartor  hn^1- 
nesa,  resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  len-llorse  power  at  »1850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  8:2850,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
.property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County.  Cal. 

CORY'S  THORNLES8  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry — large  berry,  small  seed;  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for.  Good, 
strong  plants  now  ready.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Wm.  Mortensen,  R.  A.,  Box 
209.  Lodi.  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  FIFE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  TYPE  FRENCH  Prune 
grafting  wood  taken  from  bearing  trees.  We 
are  offering  for  sale  this  choice  variety  at  25c 
per  foot.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
dated  October  4,  1919.  J.  E.  Cox  &  Sons, 
Saratoga,  Cal 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipptd 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works   304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

*2,0O0  nOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — in  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Kelson,  18 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  unadulterated^- Sorghum 
syrup.  It's  good.  Gallon.  $1.50;  5  gals,  S8.00, 
including  can.  Ray  C.  Robinson,  Mfr..  0.30 
West  5th  Ave.  Pomona.  Cal. 


AC'ENTS — Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each. 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany, Johnstown,  Ohio. 

GET  CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  Black- 
berry plants  direct  from  Cory.'s  Mt.  Pass 
Ranch.  $3.00  per  doz.,  postpaid.  G.  S.  Wills, 
Jamestown,  Cal. 

~CROLEY'H  BALANCED-  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BEEMAN  TRACTOR  —  Complete,  new,  at 
great  reduction — have  no  use  for  it.  M  C. 
Jensen,  Rt.  A,  372,  Selma,  Cal. 

WANT  2000  FEET  five-inoh  and~1000  ft. 
10-inch  good  irrigating  pipe  for  cash.  Louis 
Sutter,  Doyle,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Ad- 
dress D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE — 5  gallon  cans.  $13.50. 
H.  W.  Hampton.  Chowchilla.  California. 

HOLT  IS  CATERPILLAR — A-l  condition. 
Pearson  Bros..  Turlock,  Cal. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES — pedigrreed~utility_8tock. 
Arbor  Barth,  Mantec.-.,  Cal. 


  COUNTRY  LANDS. 

GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  nlfnlfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  induct,  d 
except  furniture  and  automobiles. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M    R.  PECK.  940  W.  76th  St..  Los  Angeles 

so-ackp:  big  midwest 

Mnney-Maker,  $5400 

This  farm  has  yielded  300  bu.  potatoes  per 
acre.  30  bu.  wheat,  60  bu.  oats,  other  crops 
in  proportion;  on  improved  road,  near  fine 
R.R.  town.  Bumper  crops  from  55  acres  ma- 
chine-worked loam  soil  tillage,  clay  subsoil: 
25  acres  wire-fenced  pasture;  home-use  wood, 
great  variety  fruit.  2-story  6-room  house, 
basement  barn,  poultry,  hog,  corn  houses,  etc. 
$5400  gets  all.  part  cash.  Details  page  75 
Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States: 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831AF  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

STOCK  RANCH  WITH  FARM  LAND  — 
Splendid  opportunity  for  cattle  or  sheep;  4254 
acres  rolling  range,  of  which  480  acres  is  good 
grain  land,  nearly  level:  good  soil  throughout: 
unsurpassed  volunteer  crops;  new  pump  at 
headquarters  delivering  180  gallons  per  min- 
ute; good  road  five  miles  to  station  and  three- 
quarters  mile  to  State  highway;  located  be- 
tween Dunnigan.  Yolo  county,  and  Rumsey: 
twenty  minutes  from  Arbuckle.  Owners  wish 
to  lease  until  June  16  for  $1.50  per  acre. 
Wire  or  write  Owners,  686  Berendo  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

-  I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White 
New  Franklin.  Mo.  

Approximately  3,000  acres  of  land 
near  Tulare  will  be  put  into  cotton 
for  next  season,  reports  to  the  Tu- 
lare Board  of  Trade  Indicate.  Cotton 
grown  in  1919  ran  over  a  bale  an  acre. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HINTS. 


In  making  glue,  break  the  Bheets 
into  small  pieces,  cover  them  with 
strong  vinegar  and  let  soak  a  few 
hours.  Then  heat  to  boiling.  When 
the  glue  becomes  cold,  it  should  be 
like  a  jelly.  When  the  glue  is  to  be 
used,  the  vessel  containing  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  dish  of  boiling  water 
to  soften  the  glue. 

Clean  white  sand*  placed  in  a  shal- 
low dish  or  in  a  jardiniere  will  be 
found  excellent  for  arranging  cattails 
and  grasses.  The  sand  being  heavy, 
holds  the  stalks  in  their  proper 
places. 

Even  when  not  in  use,  cut  glass 
should  be  washed  often,  as  the  dust 
easily  accumulates  in  the  cuttings. 
The  glass  should  be  washed  in  warm, 
not  hot,  water,  softened  by  a  little 
ammonia  or  borax,  rinsed  in  warm 
water  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  cloth 
that  is  not  linty.  The  most  approved 
way  of  drying  cut  glass  is  to  bury  it 
while  still  wet  in  fine  sawdust.  When 
perfectly  dry,  the  sawdust  can  be  re- 
moved with  a  soft  bristle  brush. 

Coarse  brooms  will  cut  a  carpet, 
and,  although  imperceptible  at  first, 
their  ravages  will  at  last  show  them- 
selves in  the  increased  number  of 
shreds,  especially  if  the  carpet  be  a 
velvet  pile. 


BEST  PEACE  ASSURANCE. 


Irving  Fisher  says:  "One  of  the 
first  symptons  of  racial  degeneracy 
is  decay  of  foresight.  Normal, 
healthy  men  care  for  and  provide  for 
their  descendants.  A  normal,  healthy 
race  of  men,  and  such  alone,  will  en- 
act the  laws  to  develop  the  public 
sentiment  needed  to  conserve  natu- 
ral resources  for  generations  yet  un- 
bornv 

Upon  us,  upon  our  foresight,  de- 
pends the  future  of  America.  If  this 
country  is  to  be  for  Americans,  all 
energy  must  be  bent  toward  estab- 
lishing physical  supremacy  in  our 
coming  generation.  If  children  of  to- 
day become  physically  supreme,  fit 
for  any  conquest  of  brains,  there  can 
be  no  better  assurance  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  in  the  porten- 
tous years  to  come. 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  TREES  AND 
VINES? 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  planning  for 
putting  out  trees.  Why  not  plant 
shade  trees  that  will  furnish  fruit  or 
nuts?  If  you  have  an  unsightly 
fence  at  the  back  of  your  yard,  why 
not  plant  blackberry  vines?  If  you 
want  a  beautiful  vine-clad  pergola  or 
summer  house,  why  not  plant  a  wild 
grape  vine?  It  will  grow  rapidly,  fur- 
nish grapes  for  jellies  and  jams  and 
satisfy  the  soul  with  its  gorgeous 
autumn  coloring.  Why  not  raise 
your  own  Christmas  berries.  Why 
not  plant  eucalyptus  trees  in  unoccu- 
pied corners  and  along  the  borders  of 
your  farm-?  They  will  not  only  beau- 
tify the  landscape,  but  will  furnish  a 
continuous  supply  of  fuel  in  a  very 
few  years. 


THE   CRUELTY  OF  MODERN  AP- 
PLIANCES. 

If  the  house-wife  neglect  her  home 
duties  what  will  be  her  fate?  Will 
rhe  tireless  cook  (her),  the  potato 
nnish(her),  the  electric  wash(her), 
wring(her),  and  toast(her),  the  car- 
pet sweep(her),  the  feather  dust(her), 
.ne  can  open (her),  the  cake  cut  (her), 
ine  ice  cream  freeze  (her),  the  lawn 
mow  (her),  the  meat  grind  (her),  the 
(lour  sift(her),  the  double  boil  (her), 
the  apple  pare(her),  the  pudding 
bteam(her),  and  the  coat  hang(her), 
until  she  gives  up  in  despair. 

But  the  fate  of  the  office  girl  is  no 
better.  If  she  desert  her  desk  she 
may  expect  to  have  the  type-write- 
(her),the  Burroughs  add  (her),  the 
case  file(her),  the  pencil  erase(her), 
and  finally  the  ink  remove  (her). 


In  a  recent  examination  paper  for 
a  boy  clerk's  post  was  this  question. 
"If  the  Premier  and  all  the  member.-) 
of  the  Cabinet  should  die,  who  would 
officiate?"  Robert,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
thought  for  a  time,  trying  in  vain  to 
recall  who  came  next  in  succession. 
At  last  a  happy  inspiration  came  to 
him,  and  he  answered:  "The  under- 
taker."— Vancouver  Province. 


send  for  yours  * iis  FBxE! 


Your  copy  of  Morse's  Garden  Guide  for  1920  is  ready 
for  distribution  today,  and  it's  free.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  (a  post  card  will  do)  and  we'll  mail 
you  this  100-page  book  at  once. 

Morse's  Garden  Guide  covers  all  phases  of  Pacific 
Coast  Gardening — and  the  1920  issue  is  better  than  ever. 

We  have  already  sent  out  copies  to  those  whose  re- 
quests we  had  on  file — people  who  have  come  to  rely 
year  in  and  year  out  on  this  practical,  instructive  hand- 
book on  market,  home  and  flower  gardening.  If  you 
are  going  to  plant  vegetables  or  flowers,  you  will  need  a 
copy.  So  don't  delay — send  for  your  copy  today. 

Remember — Morse's  Seeds  are  sold  at  all  dealers 
in  5c packets.  Quantity  quotations  on  application  to 

C.C.MORSE  cVCO. 

Seedsmen  and  Seedgrowera  since  1872 
731  Front  Street  San  Francisco 


Beautify  yonr  home  grounds 
with  large  specimen  trees, 
which  will  produce  immedi- 
ate effects. 


Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants 


Spruce,  sequoia,  cedar,  Irish  yew  and  ten 
other  varieties  of  yews,  also  a  fine  stock 
of  Mahonia  (Oregon  grape),  English  laurel, 
boxwood.  Full  assortment  of  broad-leaved 
evergreen,"  deciduous  trees,  etc. 


OAKLAND  SALES  YARD 
22nd  and  Broadway 


SAN  JOSE  SALES  YARD 
Cor.   Market  and 
West  San  Carlos 


Write  for 
Cata'og 

Our  Catalog'  contains 
a  complete  list  of 
fruit  and  nut-bearing 
trees,  vines,  roses, 
ornamentals  and 
shrubs.  It  is  sent 
free  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  404, 


Estab. 
1865 

NILES,  CALIF. 


TRAIL  'ER  WITH  A  RELIANCE 


Cattle 
Trailers 
Tractor 
Trailers 


Two  and 
four 
wheel 
Models 


THE  TRAILER  WITH  RED  WHEELS 

"A  card  will  bring  yon  our  latest  literature'' 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Canadian  spell  'graphic'  with  one  T  or  two?" 
Prime  Minister,  tells  this:  A  woman  i  "Well,  may  dear,"  was  the  diplomatic 
was  writing  a  letter.  She  glanced  up  reply,  "if  you're  goirnr  to  uae  any,  you 
to  ask  her  husband,  "John,  do  you  I  might  as  well  use  two." 
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MISS  HL'BKY  AND  MISS  STEADY. 


Little  Miss  Hurry, 
All  bustle  and  flurry, 
Comes  down  to  her  breakfast  ten  min- 
utes too  late; 
Her  hair  is  a-rumple, 
Her  gown  is  a-crumple, 
She's  no  time  to  button  or  hook  her- 
self straight. 
She  hunts  and  she  rushes 
For  needles  and  brushes. 
For  books  and  for  pencils  flies  up- 
stairs and  down; 
If  ever  you'd  find  her. 
Just  follow  behind  her 
A  trail  of  shoe-buttous  and  shreds  of 
her  gown. 

But  little  Miss  Steady 
By  school-time  is  ready. 
All  smiling  and  shining  and  neat  in 
her  place; 
With  no  need  to  worry. 
She  pities  Miss  Hurry, 
Who    but   yesterday    sat   here  with 
shame  in  her  face. 
Her  heart  beating  lightly. 
With  duty  done  rightly. 
She  vows  she  will  never  again  change 
her  name; 
For,  though  you'd  not  guess  it, 
I'm  bound  to  confess  it — 
These  two  little  maidens  are  one  and 
the  same. 

— Author  Unknown. 


THE  FABLE  OF  TWO  BACK 
YARDS. 


Content  and  Cheer  were  little  twin 
girls,  and  Grumpy  and  Grouchy  were 
little  twin  boys.  They  lived  next  door 
to  one  another,  and  every  day,  and 
almost  all  day  long,  they  played  in 
their  back  yards,  which  were  side  by 
side,  with  a  high  white  picket  fence 
between.  Back  yards  to  city  houses 
are  pretty  much  alike,  and  these  two 
back  yards  were  just  the  same  size, 
and  had  in  them,  to  start  with,  just 
the  same  things. — one  little  maple- 
tree  about  in  the  middle,  and  another 
little  maple-tree  in  one  corner.  To 
start  with,  remember,  because  that's 
where  the  difference  begins. 

Content  and  cheer  were  happy,  in- 
side and  out,  and  they  had  made  their 
back  yard  into  a  happy  back  yard. 
With  little  shovels  and  trowels,  they 
had  dug  flower-beds  and  planted  the 
gayest  flowers  all  along  the  picket 
fence,  —  tall  hollyhocks  that  grew 
much  higher  than  the  little  gardeners 
themselves,  and  poppies  and  forget- 
me-nots  and  marigolds,  and  lots  of 
others.  You  should  have  seen  their 
garden  in  summer!  The  little  maple- 
trees  looked  very  proud  of  it.  and  no 
wonder,  and  you  would  have  been 
happy  in  it,  just  as  Content  and  Cheer 
were. 

Every  evening,  after  the  sun  went 
down.  Content  and  Cheer  took  their 
little  green  watering-pots  and  gave 
every  single  thirsty  flower  a  drink, 
before  they  went  to  bed  themselves. 
They  were  so  busy  taking  care  of  all 
their  flower  children  and  playing  with 
their  dolls  under  the  two  little  trees 
that  they  didn't  spend  any  time  at  all 
wishing  they  were  in  other  places. 
You  see.  they  had  right  there  the  blue 
sky  and  the  sunshine  and  the  clouds 
and  the  fresh  air  and  the  flowers  and 
their  own  two  little  trees  and  the  many 
little  birds  that  flew  in  and  out  of 
their  garden  all  day.  A  good  many 
things  they  found  in  their  back  yard, 
didn't  they? 

Now  I'll  tell  you  about  Grumpy  and 
Grouchy,  the  little  twin  boys  who  lived 

Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  N;w — So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods.— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies.— everything? 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
»hw»  yeu  "Diamond  Oyv"  Color  Card. 


in  the  next  yard,  just  over  the  tall 
white  picket  fence.  You  remember  I 
told  you  the  two  yards  were  just  alike 
to  start  with,  but  as  Grumpy  and 
Grouchy  never  did  a  single  thing  to 
theirs,  it  just  kept  on  looking  as  it 
did  in  the  first  place.  Oh,  yes,  Grumpy 
and  Grouchy  had  shovels  and  trowels, 
too,  and  watering-pots,  but  they  never 
used  them,  so  of  course  their  garden 
couldn't  grow  lovely.  They  were  al- 
ways unhappy,  and  quarrelled  a  great 
deal,  and  most  of  their  time  they  spent 
with  their  noses  between  the  pickets 
of  the  tall  white  fence  peering  through 
at  Content  and  Cheer,  who  were  al- 
ways working  away,  too  busy  to  pay 
much  attention  to  them.  In  the  be- 
ginning, of  course.  Content  and  Cheer 
had  tried  to  be  friends,  but  Grumpy 
and  Grouchy  were  always  so  snarly 
and  fretty  that  Content  and  Cheer 
didn't  have  time  to  bother  with  them 
long,  being  busy  about  their  own  im- 
portant affairs.  So  Grumpy  and 
Grouchy  peered  gloomily  through  the 
fence  and  watched  with  envious  eyes 
all  the  miracles  happening  in  Con- 
tent's and  Cheer's  yard,  and  Grumpy 
would  sigh, — 

"I  wish  we  had  a  back  yard  like 
theirs." 

And  Grouchy  would  sigh, — 

"It  would  be  some  fun,  then." 

And  one  day,  what  do  you  think 
happened?  Content  was  watering  the 
flowers  along  the  picket  fence,  making 
the  little  green  watering-pot  sprinkle 
high  and  low.  and  the  first  thing  she 
knew  she  sprinkled  the  pug  nose  of 
GruniKv,  who  had,  as  usual,  been  peer- 
ing through  the  pickets. 

"Oh!"  chuckled  Content.  "I  didn't 
see  you,  I  was  so  busy  getting  all  the 
flowers  nicely  sprinkled.  You  don't 
care,  do  vou?  Maybe  vou  need  it, 
too!" 

And  then  they  got  to  talking,  and 
suddenly  Content  said,  looking  past 
him,  "Cheer  and  I  do  wish  we  could 
play  in  your  garden  awhile!" 

"In  our  garden!"  gasped  the  aston- 
ished Grumpy.  "Why.  there  isn't  a 
single  thing  in  our  garden.  All  the 
nice  things  are  in  your  garden,  ami 
Grouchy  and  I  wish  and  wish  we  could 
play  in  yours.  It  would  be  some  fun, 
then." 

"Let's  change  for  all  to-day,"  said 
Content,  her  eyes  shining.  "Will  you, 
Jrumpy?  Come  on,  you  and  Grouchy 
slimb  over  into  ours,  and  we'll  climb 
nto  yours, — and  be  careful  you  don't 
Dieak  the  hollyhocks  when  you  climb 
over  the  top  pickets." 

And  almost  before  you  could  say 
"Jack  Robinson,"  over  they  were,  all 
four, — Grump  and  Grouch--  now  in  the 
pretty,  happy,  flower-filled  garden, 
and  Content  and  Cheer  in  the  garden 
with  nothing  in  it  but  the  two  patient 
little  trees. 

"O  Content,  isn't  this  fun!"  said 
Cheer.  "Now  we  have  lots  of  room 
to  dig  and  dig.  Let's  ^ave  a  little 
path  round  each  little  tree,  and  flower- 
beds all  down  the  sides."  In  no  time 
they  had  that  garden  all  planned  out 
and  were  digging  and  raking  with 
Grumpy's  and  Grouchy's  garden  tools 
which  hadn't  ever  been  used. 

"Aren't  these  nice  new  tools?"  said 
Cheer,  happily,  "and,  the  rakes  haven't 
lost  a  single  tooth." 

And  Grumpv  and  Grouchy?  Well, 
maybe  they  were  happy  about  a  min- 
ute.— just  while  they  walked  around 
Content's  and  Cheer's  garden  and  saw 
near  to  all  the  things  they  had  seen  so 
long  through  the  fence.  Did  they 
play  happily  in  the  flower-filled  garden 
all  day?  No,  they  were  right  straight 
back  at  the  picket  fence,  peering 
through  at  Content  and  Cheer.  You 
see,  they  thought  Content  and  Cheer 
would  certainly  be  quite  forlorn  in 
their  garden,  and  there  they  were, 
hanpy  as  «ver,  and  busy.  Grumpy 
and  Grouchy  couldn't  believe  their 
eyes. 

When  the  sun  set  and  the  children 
climbed  into  their  own  gardens  again, 
Content  and  Cheer  said:  "We  had  the 
best  time  in  your  garden!  Will  you 
change  again  some  day?" 

What  do  vou  think  Grumpy  and 
own  side  of  the  fence  again,  you  know, 
side  of  the  fence  again,  you  know, 
peering  between  the  pickets  as  usual, 
and  they  said:  — 

"Yes.  it  was  nice  enough,  but  it 
looks  from  here  as  if  it  would  be  lots 
nicer  than  it  is  when  you  are  really 
in  it.  As  soon  as  vou  were  in  ours 
and  we  were  in  yours,  ours  looked 


A  Blow  at 

High  Cost  of  Living 

Through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  farmers  a  bean  has  been  developed  which  fills  the  re- 
quirements of  coffee.  A  new  plant,  brought  recently  from  South  America,  its  success 
has  been  demonstrated  by  tremendous  yields  In  Southeastern  States.  The  analysis  shows 
it  similar  to  coffee,  but  without  the  dreaded  caffeine,  while  experts  have  pronounced  it 
superior  in  ta.-tc  and  aroma. 

Every  man  with  a  small  plot  of  ground  can  grow,  roast  and  grind  this  remarkable  beau, 

thus  securing  a  drink  unexcelled  in  quality  at  an  enormous  saving. 

A  pound  of  seed  produces  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  beans:  sixteen  pounds 
plant  an  acre,  yielding  5.000  to  6.000  lbs.  We  are  planting  several  thousand  pounds  for 
market  purposes,  and  contract  to  buy  your  surplus  yield  at  a  handsome  profit  to  you. 

The  bean  grows  on  a  bush,  maturing  in  four  months.    After  harvesting,  the  stalk  and 

leaves  may  be  used  as  stock  feed,  its  analysis  being  practically  identical  to  all altar  -H* 
nitrogen  contents  make  it  invaluable  for  intercropping  purposes.    The  plant  requires 

only  simple  methods  of  cultivation. 

This  is  California's  latest  industry.  Help  make  it  the  greatest.  We  wish  your  co-opertion. 

The  seed  is  $1.00  the  pound 
SHERWOOD'S  HOME-GROWN  COFFY 


948  So.  (, mud  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  (  alii'. 


We  pay  you  ^^^^ 
all  that  your  furs  are  worth 
—  and  you're  the  judge 

Send  your  furs  to  us  and  get  top  prices  for  them.  We  are 
manufacturing  furriers — the  largest  in  the  West — and  give 
you  highest  prices  on  raw  furs. 

Most  furs  shipped  to  us  are  made  up  by  us  — therefore,  no 
deductions  for  commissions  and  grading.  The  price  we  quote 
you  is  the  price  we  pay  you. 

We  pay  all  Parcel  Post 
and  Express  charges 

Hundreds  of  trappers  send  us  their  furs  every  year  because 
they  know  that  we  give  them  fair  and  square  treatment.  Pack 
up  your  furs  today  and  ship  to  us.  I  tour  check  isn't  lar«e  enough 
— send  it  back  and  we'll  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  Is 
that  fair?  Write  for  price-list — today ! 

H.  LIEBES  &>  CO. 

177  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ship  your  /tJrs  to  tfte  nearest  mar&et 
~  and 'get  your  money  qru/cJtf 


OnCG.-Grown 
Alivvays  Grown 


MAULE  SEED  BOOK 


Right  methods  and 
tested  seeds  mean  pro- 
ductive gardens.  Maule's 
Seed  Hook  gives  both. 

Benefit    by    our  43 


FREE 


years  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar- 
deners, and  farmers.    All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and   a  lot  of 
new,  unusual  features. 

Seud  fur  It  today 


MAULE  Inc. 

2137  Arch  St..  Phlla..  I  ... 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Klake,  McFall  Co.,     Portland,  Ore. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A 
lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  Uke  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
riving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  Lent  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.   Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costa  less  than  one-third 
of  a  .cent  per  hour.    Safer  than 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  Mo  dirt  or 
grama*,  do  glare  or  flicker. 
Atxulutcly  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  — uo  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  rlva 
Yaars  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  etm'f  supply, 
addrw  our  nearest  ojCot 
for  Catalog  Ko.  64 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

I  :o  So.  Los  Anrelea  St. 
Loe  Angele*.  Cal. 
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nicer  than  yours.  Whichever  one  we 
aren't  in  looks  much  nicer  than  the 
one  we  are  in." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Grumpy. 

"Boo-hoo!"  said  Grouchy. 


HoldTteht 


wear  longer 

There's  529  rubber  rivets 
to  each  square  inch  hold- 
ing   the    fabric  together. 
Factory  Distributors: 

LICHTENBERGER 
FERGUSON  CO. 

Los  Angeles  Fresno 
San  Francisco 


Enjoy  this  convenient 
lavatory 

It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 
to  clean. 

It's  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 
Althoutb  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
equalled  inquality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbinjf  Fix- 
tares  than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Bathrooms**  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 


REE 


i,  Hawaiian  Gcitar, 
Lf,  Mandolin,  Corn-el,  Tenor  Banjo  of  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  ffyitem  of  tear-hinc  note  music  b?  mall.  To  fir**, 
•Oa  to  each  locality,  we  «>ve  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
tdalr.  Guitar.  Haw-afto  Guitar,  Cornet.  Tenor  Banjo  or  Banjo  abao- 
•fcf  free.  Very  email  ehanro  for  leeeooe  only.  We  fuarantee  sao* 
■  ex  no  char**.  Complete  oatflt  free.   Write  now.  No  obligation, 

-WScHUNO  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Inc.  Oeflt  ISO  CHICAGO,  lU 


Content  and  Cheer  looked  hard  at 
Grumpy  and  Grouchy  and  began  to 
laugh,  because  it  all  seemed  so  funny 
to  them.  Such  forlorn  little  boys 
about  nothing  at  all! 

"Well,  it's  just  the  other  way  round 
with  us,"  they  said.  "Almost  any 
place  seems  to  us  to  have  so  much 
to  do  in  it,  and  we  liked  your  back 
yard  very  much." 

The  sun  went  down,  and  they  all 
had  to  go  in  to  supper;  and  the  thing 
you  might  like  to  remember  is,  that  a 
great  many  back  yards  are  just  the 
same, — to  start  with.— Rose  Brooks. 


APPLE  MERINGUE. 


Select  six  medium  sized,  rather  tart 
apples.  Core  and  peel  and  bake  slow- 
ly with  one-half  cup  of  water  and 
one-half  cup  sugar.  Cover  the  apples 
closelv  and  cook  until  tender,  but  not 
until  they  fall  apart.  Take  the  ap- 
ples up  carefully  and  place  on  a  thick 
plate.  When  the  apples  are  cold,  fill 
the  cores  with  jelly  and  pour  a  little 
melted  jelly  over  each  one  to  glaze  it. 

Half  an  hour  before  serving,  beat 
to  a  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  three  tablespoons  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Pour  the  meringue  over  the  apples, 
drawing  it  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate.  Dredge  thickly  with  powdered 
sugar  and  set  the  plate  on  a  thick 
block  of  wood  in  a  slow  oven  until  a 
delicate  brown.  Serve  at  once.  The 
block  of  wood  protects  the  apples 
from  the  heat,  so  the  jelly  in  them 
does  not  melt.  The  tart  apples  en- 
closed in  this  sugar  meringue  are 
very  nice. 


CREAM  SAUCE., 


Beat  one-third  cup  butter  to  a 
cream;  gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of 
sugar;  add  2  eggs  well  beaten;  then 
add  alternately,  %  cup  of  milk  and  1% 
cups  of  pastry  flour  sifted  with  %}/2 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Serve 
hot,  cut  in  squares,  with  the  sauce 
poured  over. 

To  make  the  sauce,  boil  1  cup  sugar 
and  one-third  cup  boiling  water  to 
the  soft  ball  degree  and  poud  in  a 
a  fine  stream  on  the  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  dry,  beating  constantly  mean- 
while; let  cool,  then  fold  in  %  cup 
cream  beaten  stiff  and  1  tablespoon 
orange  juice  and  the  grated  rind  of 
the  orange. 


DRIED  LIMA  BEANS. 


To  make  cream  soup,  soak  one  cup- 
ful of  beans  and  cook  until  soft,  then 
rub  through  a  strainer.  There  should 
be  about  one  pint  of  this  pulp.  Scald 
one  pint  of  milk,  thicken  with  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  one-half 
tablespoon  of  flour  cooked  together. 
Add  the  bean  pulp  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  onion  juice. 

To  make  -scalloped  beans,  after 
they  are  cooked  soft,  put  in  a  baking 
dish  and  season.  Cover  with  a  cream 
sauce  and  a  sprinkle  of  bread  crumbs 
and  put  strips  of  bacon  over  the 
whole.    Bake  slowly  for  an  hour. 


BAKED  SPANISH  ONIONS. 

Use  the  large  sweet  onions  or  the 
common  white  onions.  Peel  them 
without  cutting  the  roots  and  tops 
close  enough  to  loosen  the  layers.  If 
the  onions  are  strong,  scald  them  to 
modify  their  flavor.  Put  the  onions 
whole  over  the  fire  in  enough  water 
to  cover  them  and  boil  gently  until 
tender.  Drain  and  put  the  onions  in 
a  baking  dish,  cover  with  a  cream 
sauce  and  cover  with  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs;  dot  with  butter  and 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  in 
the  baking  dish. 


THE  RETURN  OF  INFLUENZA. 


Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn of  influenza  this  winter,  no  one 
can  say.  If  there  should  be,  it  may 
be  in  a  lighter  form.  But  whether 
there  is  or  not,  it  will  be  wise  for 
everyone  to  take  proper  precautions. 

As  we  all  know,  or  should  know, 
by  this  time,  the  disease  is  spread 
chiefly  through  the  air  bv  germs  that 
are  sneezed  or  coughed  out  by  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  disease.  You  should 
then  be  careful  to  protect  yourself 
from  a  sneezer  or  cougher,  either  by 
retaining  the  breath  or  by  moving 


To  try  to  control  railroad 
rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting 
profits  is  to  put  the  manager 
who  makes  his  profits  by 
efficiency  and  economy  on 
the  same  level  as  the  one 
who  tries  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  through  extor- 
tionate charges. 

— Hadleii  Railroad  Sentritiett 
Commission ;  Report  to  /As 
President -UU. 


THE  old-time  pack-bearer  could  carry 
a  hundred  pounds  ten  miles  a  day. 

The  railroad  is  the  modern  pack- 
bearer.  For  every  employee  it  carries 
2,000  times  as  much. 

Back  of  each  railroad  worker  there  is 
a  $10,000  investment  in  tracks  and  trains 
and  terminals,  with  steam  and  electricity 
harnessed  like  a  great  beast  of  burden. 

Without  this  mighty  transportation 
machine  the  railroad  worker  could  do  no 
more  than  the  old-time  packer.  But 
with  it  he  is  enabled  to  earn  the  highest 
railroad  wages  paid  in  the  world,  while 
the  country  gains  the  lowest-cost  trans- 
portation in  the  world.  . 

The  modern  railroad  does  as  much 
work  for  half  a  cent  as  the  pack-bearer 
could  do  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  transpor- 
tation and  other  industries  increases  pro- 
duction, spreads  prosperity  and  advances 
civilization. 

To  enlarge  our  railroads  so  that  they 
may  keep  pace  with  the  Nation's  in- 
creasing production,  to  improve  them  so 
that  freight  may  be  hauled  with  less  and 
less  human  effort— a  constant  stream  of 
new  capital  needs  to  be  attracted. 

Under  wise  public  regulation  the 
growth  of  railroads  will  be  stimulated, 
the  country  will  be  adequately  and  eco- 
nomically served,  labor  will  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  fruits  of  good  manage- 
ment, and  investors  will  be  fairly  re- 
warded. 


Jfe  adwtiAement  u  publid/ied  byiJie 
tSfodociation,  of Sladway  %xcaiUmL 


Tltouc  ileniiing  information  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  may  obtain  literature  bp  writimy  to  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Eailiroy  Executives,  til  R roadway,  l?e  to  York. 


from  the  dangerous  neighborhood. 

The  board  of  health  has  issued  a 
warning,  urging  all  people  associated 
with  influenza  cases  to  take  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  their  own  in- 
fection, and  above  all  to  safeguard 
the  health  by  eating  moderately,  and 
getting  the  requisite  amount  cf  rest. 


■  Jvwtlry  la  your,  for  aeQaM  ortlv  a 
Wam  M*t»rha-N«va  MM  24eii  Wondrr. 
for  catarrWara,  baxaa.  ate.    OtdX  aadar. 
l  .old  r*tun>  $l.W  and  aD  i  ptaen  w«  yowra. 

u.  s.  Supply  coMPAnr.  «to<  568Cfw»m..  Pa. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  January  7,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

The  government  price  on  wheat  is  still 
unchanged,  but  the  mills  are  bidding 
from  60  to  65  cents  per  bushel  In  excess 
of  this  price.  Even  at  this  advance 
some  of  the  flour  mills  are  finding  that 
they  can  export  the  wheat  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  they  can  sell  flour  they 
manufacture.  As  a  consequence  flour 
has  advanced  and  Is  expected  to  go  still 
higher.  This  In  turn  reacts  on  the  pre- 
mium paid  for  wheat.  Government 
prices  follow: 

On  Federal  grades  and  standards  at 
terminals  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Los  Angeles,  sixty  pounds  to  bushel, 
Hard  White  No.  1,  $2.20  per  bushel;  No. 
2,  $2.17:  No.  3,  $2.13.  Soft  white,  No.  L 
$2.18;  No.  2,  $2.15;  No.  3.  $2.11.  Club  and 
Sonora,  No.  1,  $2.16;  No.  2,  $2.13;  No.  3, 
$2.09 

BARLEY. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  quiet 
during  the  week,  but  barley  is  better 
malntaind  than  most  of  the  others. 
The  strength  of  barley  comes  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  speculative  value  of 
futures,  which  indicates  the  opinion 
that  the  price  will  continue  Arm. 

 $8.66  ©$3.75 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  were  weaker  this  week  on  the 
small  demand  in  the  local  market. 
Continued  dry  weather,  however,  will 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  prices  and 
the  strcntrth  of  barley  will  react  on  the 
o»t  ni.otatlons. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $3.36  @  3.25 

Red  tor  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Bee  leaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed  Nominal 

i  CORN. 
California  corn  shows  continued 
weakness,  while  the  Egyptian  la 
stronger  on  small  supplies.  Most  ot 
the  California  on  the  local  market  is 
not   in  first  class  condition. 

Caniornia   $3.20  6  3.25 

Egyptian,  choice   $8.66®  3.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  1320  tons  compared  with  1357  the 
previous  week.  The  market  remains 
the  same  as  for  the  past  week,  ship- 
ments bring  ample  for  all  demands  of 
the  trade  which  In  this  city  are  light 
The  country  demand  continues  good, 
yet  It  Is  not  as  brisk  as  the  previous 
week.  Several  holders  of  hay  In  the 
country  are  now  showing  indications 
of  a  desire  to  sell  at  present  high 
prices  and  many  of  these  will  appear 
as  soon  as  another  rain  occurs.  Nevada 
is  still  shipping  alfalfa  hay  Into  this 
state  at  a  lower  range  of  prices  than 
are  nsVM  locnilv. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  It  Oat. $23. 00 ©2 7  00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat. $22.00 A  24  00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $25.00  ©28  00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $21.00® 24.00 

Barley   Hay   J21  00  6  24  00 

No    1  Alfalfa  Hay   $230062800 

Sloe*   Hay   $18.00  ft  21. 00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  oats  sold  at  a  lower  range 
this  week  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
price  of  the  whole  grain.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  change  In  the  market, 
with  a  steady  demand  developing  for 
all  doscr  ptions. 

Rolled  Oils   $70  00(^7°  00 

ft***"1  Oats   $68  00®  70  00 

AMatfa  Products   54200646.00 

Crocked  Corn   $79  00  4*81.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS.  ETC. 
Tke  local  market  for  potatoes  showed 
greater  strength  this  week  on  a  bettei 
demand  and  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
excessive  surplus  on  hand  last  week. 
Continued  strength  is  looked  for  In  po- 
tatoes, and  prices  are  apt  to  go  some- 
quiet.  Prioes  are  being  firmly  main- 
what  higher.  The  onion  market  is 
talned,  but  the  demand  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  become  weaker.  In  the  general 
vegetable  market  prices  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pgg  plant,  show  only  minor 
changes.    Eng   plant  •  advanced    to   12  % 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


and  15  cents  on  light  arrivals  and  good 

demand.  • 

String  Beans,  lb  12®  20c 

Peas,  lb  16®  20c 

CarroU.  per  sack  $1  mini  1 .25 

Celery,  crate  $4.00®  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    Hothouse   $2.00ft3.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2 .00  ©2. 60 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.006  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  12%®  16c 


lb. 


2  m  a  c 
. .  .7Hcetii.no 

.$4.25®  4.75 
.$4.00  64.25 
.$4. 75®  5. 00 
.$4.3564.75 


Considerable  butter  is  coming  out  of 
storage  at  this  season,  but  Government 
reports  show  the  amount  in  storage  la 
San  Francisco  to  be  nearly  double  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   63%  63      63%  64      64  % 

Firsts   62      62      62      62  62 

EGGS. 

While  all  descriptions  of  eggs  dropped 
after  the  New  Year  holiday,  by  Monday 
of  this  week  the  loss  from  last  week's 
quotations  were  about  made  up.  Then 
the  New  York  market  showed  an  ad- 
vance of  4  or  5  cents  on  extras  and  thu 
bDcal  market  promptly  followed  this 
lead  in  extras  and  went  beyond  its 
advance  In  pullets.  Tuesday's  quota- 
tions of  extras  and  pullets  snowed  a 
difference  of  only  2  cents,  but  today 
the  differential  widened  again  to  4  cents 
which  is  regarded  as  about  normal. 
The  continued  cold  frosty  weather  Is 
said  to  be  affecting  the  number  of  eggs, 
although  the  arrivals  In  this  city  have 
been  about  normal. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    58      69%  60      64  64% 

Ex.  pullete  . .  47  61  63%  62  60  % 
Undersized  ...      46%  46%  61      67  58 

OHBtBSB. 

California  flats  showed  some  activity 
this  week,  and  the  stocks  are  showing 
some  slight  reduction,  although  the 
undergrades  are  not  moving  well.  Y. 
kept  prices  at  low  figures.  Concerning  A-  S  were  )n  llttIe  deman(3  and  sold 
the  1920  crop  the  offcials  of  the  assocTa-  iOWer.  Oregon  cheese  was  unchanged 
tion  assert  that  there  will  be  probably    in  prlce  on  a  volume  of  business, 

a  decrease  in  acreage  ia  this  state  with  - 
the  exception  of  the  Bayo  variety  where 
an  Increase  Is  expected. 
Variety  Old  crop         New  crop 

Bavoi   $8  00  iff  B  50    $9  50  *?  0  75 

Blackeyes   $5.75®  600  6.6066.75 

Cranberry   $6.00®6.26  7.00®7.26 

Pinks   $6.50  6  5.76  $6.006090 

Red  Mexican   $50066.75    $7.76®8.00  , 

Tepary  $2.60®2.75   

Garbanros   $9  50®  10  00  I 

Large  Whites  $5  26®  6.50    $6.26®  6.40  ! 


riuubarU  Squash 

Pumpkins,  sack   

Potatoes.  River  fancy,  cwt. 

do.  Choice,  cwt  

do,  Salinas,  cwt  

do,   Oregon   Burbank.  cwt 

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt.   $4.35®  4.75 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.36®4.75 

do,    Sweets,  new,  lb  414®  oC 

Onions,  Brown,  sack  $5.00  u  5  50 

do.    Yellow,  sack  $4.50® 5.00 

Garlic,  lb  20®  22c 

BEANS. 

There  was  little  demand  for  cran- 
berry beans  this  week  and  the  price  ot 
this  variety  dropped.  Otherwise  the 
market  is  regarded  as  being  in  splendid 
condition.  The  officials  of  the  California 
Bean  Association  are  working  on  deals 
which  If  put  through  will  clean  up  the 
1918  crop  which  has  been  holding  back 
the  general  market.  Although  there 
was  a  shortage  in  the  crop  of  1919  the 
carry  over  from  the  previous  year  has 


Small  Whites   $6.00®6.25    $6.40«i6  50 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices  $1.1.00 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices  $13.25®  13.50 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $12.60@12.76 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  has  been  quiet  during  the 
past  week,  with  small  variations  In 
prices.  A  demand  for  broilers  resulted 
in  an  additional  differentation  In 
weights,  with  the  best  prices  for  the 
heavier  birds.  While  there  was  not 
much  of  a  market  for  turkeys  the  price 
of  the  dressed  fowl  is  well  maintained 
and  a  number  of  birds  are  going  Into 
cold  storage  at  50  cents.  Receipts  or 
poultry  the  week  were  light,  but  they 
were  enough  to  take  care  of  the  dmand. 
A    firmer  marker  is   looked   for  next  | 

Broilers.  1%  lbs.  nnd'r  35«r37c  I 

do.  1%  to  2%  lbs  88  6  40c  Lemons 

do.  over  2%  lbs  36®  38c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  S3®  34c 

flens.  extra,  per  lb  34<fi35c 

do.    Leghorns   34®  35c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)  32®  33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  tb....60®52c 

do.    live   38  iff  45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  30  ©32c 

do.    old.  per  lb  28  ©30c 

Dinahs,  per  lb  6*0 ©fine 

Ducks,  young   ,  30®  32c 

do.    old,  per  lb  28c 

Belgian  hares,  live  lb  lfl©20e 

do.    dressed   22*r"5c 

Jack  Rabbits,  dos  $2.60®3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continued  to  show  strength 
this  week  and  the  prices  averaged 
higher  than  during  the  previous  week. 
As  yet  there  Is  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
creased output,  and  this  may  be  held 
hack   if  the  weather    continues  dry. 


The    holders    of  this  cheese  have 
steady  demand,  which    although  not 
large  Is  willing  to  pay  the  prices  de- 

mnnded 

California  Flats,  fancy   26c 

do.    Firsts  Nomina) 

Y.  A.,  Fancy  80%c 

Oregon  Triplet  30%c 

do.    Y.  A.  y  34c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market    for    fresh  fruits 


25%c 
21%c 
18*c 
16  lie 
15  %c 
13%e 
ISttc 
10  %c 


!  1  \ 

®  9% 


.12' 


was 

quiet.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained 
as  a  whole,  and  while  the  demand  is  not 
large  It  Is  steady  enough  to  keep  quo- 
tations practically  unchanged 

Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon  $2.50 ©3  00 

do.    Sn'txenVierg.  Oregon   $2.25*?  3  00 

do.    Be  11  (lower.    1  Nominal 

do.    Pippins,  Calif  $2.00  ®  2 .26 

Quinces    Nom  nal 

Pears   $2 .50® 4. 00 

Grapes   Nominal 

Persimmons,  box   $125«?175 

Pomegranates,  %  orange  box  ..$1,506175 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  street  has  not  yet  changed  Its 
prices  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  the 
southern  oranges  In  this  market.  There 
Is  a  fair  supply  of  oranges  on  band 

Oranges.  Valencias   $3  00©  4. 50 

do.    Navels   $3  60  6  5  00 

fancy   $4.50  6  5.00 

do.    choice   $3.50  6  4  00 

do.    Standard   $3.60  ©3  00 

Grapefruit.  Arizona  Nominal 

do.    Calif  $2.75'.i  :i  25 

Mandarins   Nominal 

Tangerines   $1.60®  3.25 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  1b  little  doing  In  the  dried 
fruit  clroles  outside  of  routine  buntnaa* 

This  is  said  to  be  the  qui  test  time  of 
the  year  in  dried  fruits. 

Prunes,  1919  crop:  Basis    In  60- lb. 

Sizes — 

30-408    22c 

40-608   18  %C 

50-eOs   18  %c 

60-70*   15o 

70-SOs   14c 

80-908   13c 

90- 100a   13c 

100120s   

Raisins,  1919  crop: 
Seeded — 

Fancy,  16s.  pkg  11  %  6 11 

Fancy,  12a.  pkg.  9    6  9 

Choice,  16s.  pkg  11 

Choice,  12s.  pkg   9 

Loose  Muscats— 

4 -crown  in  26s  

3-  crown  in  26*8  U 

2 -crown  in  26s  10% 

4-  crown  recleaned  in  26s  11c 

BONBY, 

Honey  haB  not  eh  own  the  strength  ex 
pected.  Dealers  say  the  market  Is  du] 
at  last  week's  quotations.  It  is  liko* 
that  when  the  sugar  men  announo 
their  prices  of  sugar,  which  is  ex  pec  to 
to  be  on  the  14th,  the  honey  dealar 
will  be  able  better  to  estimate  whs 
the  demand  for  honev  is  going  to  hi 

Water  White  18    4990c  1 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)  1*  %  ft  17c 

Amber  (Alfalfa)  14%®16%e 

RICE. 

A  great  deal  of  domestic  rice 
been  shipped  to  the  Orient  during 
past  month.  One  of  the  most  ma 
of  these  deals  was  14,000  tons  for  sh 
ment  to  Sumatra.  The  withdrawal 
these  large  amounts  of  rice  from 
field  has  resulted  in  a  strong  mark 
and  higher  prices.  Fancy  California 
Japans  sell  at  $12.75  and  Choice  at 
$12.50.  Fancy  screenings  sell  at  $9J6 
and  Brewers  at  $6.85.  The  European 
market  has  been  somewhat  backward. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  the  competition 
of  Valencia  rice,  which  Is  being  offered 
in  the  European  markets  at  a  dollar 
Ioqo  'hnn  rer"»'  qm'fi ' t -  on  Califor- 
nia Jaaans.  Paddy  rice  continues  strotur  at 
$8  for  No.  1. 


,hip- 1 

ll  of 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles.  Jan.  6,  1920 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  not  so  heavy  as  last  week  bat 
prices  remain  the  same.  The  demand  fs  satis- 
factory. On  account  of  New  Year's  day  we 
give  receipts  for  fire  days  only,  and  for  tmat 

period  they  are  271,500  lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extia  creamery   06c. 

do.    prime  first   63r 

do.    first   68c] 

MMML 

Eggs  are  still  slumping  off  but  ten  shoaM 

be  expected  at  this  season.  Production  is  Be- 
coming more  norma)  and  receipts  are  coo  do- 
er ably  above  those  of  a  week  ago.  The  ""fet- 
ch ange  only  gives  tve  days  receipts,  being  994 

cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   S8« 

do.  case  count   54* 

do,  pullets  69c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8.  1919. 
The  yields  of  navels  from  the  orange-grow- 
ing sections  of  Southern  California  are  not 
folly  np  to  the  estimates  of  early  fore- 
oasts.  It  is  said  that  this  disparity  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruit 
yield  on  the  insides  of  the  trees,  partially  con- 
cealed by  more  or  less  dense  foliage.  The 
pocking  and  shipping  season  is  now  at  its 
■eight.     Prices  range  from  $3.60  to  $3.75 


1  o.  h..  and  rood  prices  are  obtained  at  the 
Eastern  auction  marts,  where  the  medium  sizes 
seem  to  be  most  in  favor,  the  partiality  being 

reflected  in  premium  prices  paid. 

Although  the  cold  weather  depresses  the 
lemon  market,  prices  are  still  satisfactory. 
Choice  stock  brings  around  $3  50  f.  o.  b. 

To  date  there  have  been  forwarded  about 
7.000  cars  of  oranges  and  about  700  cars  of 
lemons  for  the  season. 


SPREAD  BETWEEN  COST  AND  SELLING  PRICES  OF 
STANDARD  GRADE  MILK. 

This  table  covers  a  period  of  time  ending  last  year,  but  perhaps  indi- 
cates approximately  the  margin  of  profit  obtaining  at  the  present  time, 

at  prevailing  prices: 

eTUes  for  which  margins! Bulk  ~milk^deIivered||Bottled~ Mllk"^hl^rBTttled_Mim— delirT 
of  gross  profits  were    I    to   Restaurants     lered  to  Restaurantsi    ered  to  Family 
determined  |   Hotels  |        and  Stores       |  Trade 

New  York    |  2.05  cents  per  Qt.  |  5.05  cents  per  Qt7 1  6  37  cents  per  Qt. 


Chicago   ■. .  .    |  2.89 

Philadelphia    |  2.65 

Boston    |  3.06 

Baltimore    |  4.90 

Pittsburgh    |  3.46 

Cleveland    |  2.37 

Detroit    |  3.28 

Milwaukee    |  1.74 

Minneapolis   |  2.47 

New  Orleans    |  1.67 

San  Francisco    |  2  18 

Averages  of  above  cities. |  2.876 


I  4  .85 
I  3.05 
I  4  66 
I  6  15 
I  6  36 
|  3  97 
|  6.77 
3  82 
|  3.62 
|  4.42 
I  4.57 
|  4.731 


I  5  64 
|  4.76 
I  6.63 
|  6.76 
I  6.63 
I  6.19 
|  7.02 
I  4.24 
|  4.84 
I  6.42 
I  6.05 
I  6.920 


San  Franrlseo,  Jan.  7.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  stringency  in  the  cattle  sup- 
ply was  more  marked  this  week  than  last, 
which  Is  reflected  in  a  slight  advance  in  quo- 
tations. The  sharper  demand  for  beef  is  u-ual 
at  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  ia  a  reaction 
again  a  too  liberal  poultry  diet.  All  grades 
of  cattle  in  beef-  or  near-beef  condition  are 
eagerly  sought.  On  the  whole,  the  market  la 
one  of  strength 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-12000  lbs... 11  ®11%C 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  He 

do.  2nd  quality    9%@10c 

do.  thin    7     ®  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8Vi«  9%c 

do.  2nd  quality    8     ®  8%c 

do.  common  to  thin   4%®  6%c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6 %  ®  7%c 

.   do,  fair  6%  6  6%c 

do.  thin  4%®  6%c 

Calves,  lightweight   13  ®13%c 

do.  medium   11%®12%c 

do.  heavy    8%®10%c 

SHEEP — Marketable  muttons  and  fat  lambs 
are  not  plentiful,  and  the  scarcity  is  forcing 
up  prices.    Feed  lots  are  still  furnishing  the 
bulk  of  the  supply.   In  the  East  the  live  mut- 
j  ton  market  is  exceedingly  active  and  prices  are 
I  advancing. 

Lambs,  ycarlinr   10%@11%C 

I     do.  milk   12%613%c 

Sheep,  wethers   10  ®10%c 

do,  ewes   7     6  7%c 

HOGS — There  1b  a  noticeable  Improvement 
in  the  hog  market,  and  killers  are  buying 
freely  at  a  slight  advance.    On  the  whole,  a 
healthy  tone  characterises  the  situation. 
Hogs,  hard,  fat,  grainfed.  100-226  lbs.  16c 

do;  225-300  lbs.  14  %c 

do.  300-400  lbs  13  %c 


Heavy  averag  e  2266276  lbs.  $13  50614.69 
Heavy  averag'g  275  6  350  lbs.  $11.0061269 

Rough  docked  20  11*  piggy  sows  40  lbs.  , 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — There  are  no  price  changes  to  rs-1 
port  this  week.    Lambs  and  ewes  continue  in 
good  demand,  but  the  sale  on  wethers  is  slow. 

Prime  wethers  $9  00610.99 

Yearlings   $K  >i>      (*  50 

Prime  ewes   $8,50  6  9.09' 

Lambs   $12.00613.09' 


Portland,  Ore.,  January  9.  1920.  1 
1  CATTLE — Higher:    receipts.    231.  Steers, 
best.  $11611.75;  good  to  choice.  $10.60 ®HM 
medium  to  good,  $96  0.75:  fair  to  good.  $86  . 
0;  common  to  fair.  $7  6  8.    Choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $9610:  good  to  choice  $7.7569:  ma-  ' 
dium  to  good.  $6.75® 7.75 ;  fair  to  medium. 
$4.7566.76;  canners,  $3.506  5.50     Bulla.  98 
®8.25.      Prime    light    calves.  $12606199 
heavy,  $7612.60;  Blockers  and  feeders,  $8® 
9.60. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipt--    183.    Prime  miaoa,  J 
$14.75615.26:  medium.  $14.25®  14.75:  roi 
heavy.   $12.26613.26;   pigs.   $11  75  6  13. 

SHEEP — Steady;  no  receipts.  Has  tern 
$13614;    light    valley.    $U.60<u  13:  ha* 
$10.60®11.50;  feeder  lambs.  $19612; 
lings.  $10®  11;  wethers,  $9.60  610;  eves, 
67. 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8.  1920. 

CATTLE — Heavy  steers  and  choice  cows 
meeting  with  good  demand.  Best  steers  are 
little  scarce  and  show  an  advance  in  price. 
On  all  others  prices  are  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  100061100  lbs.  .  .$10  00®  12.25 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8  50®  9.00 

Good'  cows  and  heifers  $7,006  7  60 

Canners  ...94.60  ®  6.60 

HOGS— Receipts  are  reported  to  be  heavy 
and  the  price  on  light  shows  alight  decline, 
while  heavy  averages  remain  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Light     $14.60®  16.00 


EASTERN. 

Chicago,  January  9.  1920. 

HOGS — Receipt*,  80.000;  estimated 
cow,    26,000;    60c    lower:    bulk.  $14.504J| 
14.06:    top.    $14.90:    heavy.    $14  50 
medium,  $14.66®  14.70;  tight.  $14.60614V.4fJ 
light  light  $14®  14.60;  heavy  packing 
smooth.    $14®  14.35;    pat  king    sows,  roi 
$13  25614;  pigs,  $13.50614.60. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  20.000:  estimated  teg, 
morrow,  8000;  weak.  Beef  steers.  medians 
and  heavyweight,  choice  and  prime.  $l!*  796 
20;  medium  and  good.  $10  75U  18.75;  co» 
mon,  $8.76610.75;  lightweight,  good  ana 
choice.  $13.50610-25;  common  and  medium 
$8618.50;  butcher  cattle,  heifers.  $0  596 
14.75;  cows,  $6.40613  50:  canners  and  cas- 
ters. $5  25  6  0  40  Veal  calves.  $10,256 
17  50.  Foiier  stwrs.  $7.50  w  12.60.  Stocksr 
steers,  $6.60  610.60. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  17.000;  estimated  to- 
morrow. 10,000;  strong.  Lambs.  $16.50  619; 
culls  and  common.  $13616.  Ewes,  medio* 
and  good.  $8.60611;  culls  and  common.  S-B6 
8.26. 
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POCLTKY. 

Broilers  continue  to  flood  the  market  and 
i  he  sale  for  them  1b  alow,  also  prices  are 
slightly  lower.  On  all  others  prices  are  higher 
and  demand  rood  at  quotations,  with  only 
fair  supply  on  hand. 

Ilroilers.  1  to  114  lbs  33c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbe  33c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  35c 

Hens   31  @  35c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Turkeys   37®  40c 

Duehe   25®  37c 

Geene   27c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  light  and  market  higher  with 
good  demand.  Oregon  and  Washington  crops 
badly  damaged  by  frost,  cutting  off  the  sup- 
•  ply  from  those  States.  Onions,  light  offerings 
and  market  steady  with  fair  demand.  Sweet 
potatoes  higher  under  light  receipts,  but  de- 
mand good.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  unchanged, 
with  fair  demand.  Celery  in  good  demand. 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks  $4.75@5.00 

'Ho.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5.00 

Sweet  potatoes  83.25®  3.50 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  .  .$4.00@4.60 

Do.  While   Ulobe.   cwt  $4.76  5.t»» 

.Do,  Australian    Brown   $4.75®njl(l 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  fl-75® 2.25 

Cetraee.  crate   75c (ii  10" 

Rhubarb,  per  30-l  >.  box   70c  @  100 

Peas,   i«r  1"  1 '•>  H' 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  10®  15c 

do,   Chile   14®lfic 

Celery,  crate   85. 60®  6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75® 2.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  25®  30c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb  *  l%@2c 

.Pumpkins,  lb  l%@2c 

FRUIT. 

The  freeh  fruit  market  is  still  quiet.  Only 
apples  are  coining  in  and  demand  for  them 
only  fair.    Prices  generally  are  firm. 
Apple* — Bellfleura.  4  tier   $1.75«180 

Do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  $2.75®  3.25 

'  Do,  Red  t'ermaiU,  packed  box ..  $1.76  <u  1.85 

Do,  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00 ®  2.25 

Do,  Yellow    Newtown  Pippins. 

packed   box   %1  00  ifi  1  '.'ft 

Do.  Spitsenburg,  packed  box  ..$2.50@3.25 
ALFALFA. 

Quotations  furnished  by  the  Alfalfa  Grow- 
ers of  Calif..  Inc..  525  Central  Building.  Los 
Angeles.  The  market  today  is  sluggish  and 
we  are  selling  for  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
Los  Angeles: 

Choice  Alfalfa   $37.00®  40.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  '-  .  .$38.00@42.00 

Standard   $33.00®  36.00 

Choice  Dairy   $36.00  ©37.00 

No.   1   Dairy   835.00@39.00 

Standard  Dairy  $33  00®  34 .00 

Milo  Maize  is  quoted  today  at  $2.90  spot 
or  in  transit;  ten  day  shipment.  A.  F.  Thorn- 
ion,  sales  manager. 

HAT. 

Receipts  in  this  market  reported  to  be  good 
but  the  demand  somewhat  slow.    Prices  are 
unchanged  and  holding  steady. 
F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $25.00  ® 29.00 

Oat  hay,  ton   $28.00®  31.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $30.00®  32.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $33.00  ® 35.00 

Straw   $14.00®  16.00 

BEANS.  .  . 

The  demand  for  pinks  and  blackeyes  show 
improvement  and  are  quoted  higher  this  week. 
On  limas  and  whites  the  market  is  unchanged 
and  continues  dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Larce  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,   per  cwt  $6  5<» 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.50®  6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  93.00  0  3  25 

Pink,  cwt  $6-76 
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RIG    PRUNE  ASSOCIATION 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


(Continued  from  page  35.) 
to  market  their  damaged  prunes;  but 
the  immense  good  will  which  was 
gained  in  Eastern  markets  will  prove 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
tost  prunes. 

Important  projects  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
success  of  the  campaign  is  assured. 
Further  development  of  the  sales  or- 
ganization and  the  advertising  must 
wait.  Large  requirements  for  shook 
and  other  materials  for  next  year's 
crop  must  be  contracted  very  soon,  or 
there  is  great  danger  that  not 
enough  can  be  secured  at  any  price 
within  reason. 

Some  of  the  packers'  contracts  are 
expiring,  and  the  renewal  of  these,  or 
the  buying  of  the  plants,  must  be  de- 
cided soon.  Several  plants  will  be 
bought,  and  two  or  three  new  ones 
will  be  built,  if  the  campaign  for  addi- 
tional acreage  succeeds.  Properties 
for  the  latter  have  already  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  campaign  is  being  pushed  by  the 
organization  department  in  all  parts  I 
of  the  State.    Over  60  growers'  com-  I 
mittees  have  been  formed  within  the  j 
past  six  weeks.    On  December  27  it 

•  was  reported  that  7,000  acres  of 
prunes  and  2,000  acres  of  apricots  had 
been  signed  up,  but  the  goal  of  20,000 
acres  of  prunes  and  6,000  of  apricots 
to  be  reached  by  January  20  indicates 

,  that  everybody  interested  must  get 
busy  on  their  outside  neighbors,  as  we 
suggested  in  a  recent  issue. 


Scljfe 


ALWAYS  remember:-  Your  soil  is  your  farm0  As  you  look 
out  over  your  broad  acres,  bear  in  mind  that  your  meas- 
ure of  farm  prosperity  is  dictated  by  those  few  inches  of  fer- 
tile soil-depth  that  feed  your  animals  and  bear  your  crops. 

Your  soil  is  your  farm— and  if  this  soil  could  talk  to  you, 
the  first  word  of  its  cry  would  be  "FOOD!"  Regular  feeding 
of  nature's  greatest  soil  food—manure. 

Are  you  efficiently  safe- 
guarding your  prosperity?   Do  you 
fully  appreciate  that  this 
greatest  soil-sustainer  is 
a  perishable  product-and 
that  unless  it  is 
spread  evenly 
and  uniformly,  it  cannot 
possibly  do  its  best  work  for  you? 

NISCO  Straw  Spreading 
...>>  Attachment 


NISCO 

^Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


Why  buy 
a  separate 
straw  spread- 
er when  you 
can  have  both 
a  manure  and 
straw  spreader  in  one? 

This  simp.e  attachment—for  old  machines  or  new 
—allows  you  to  handle  a  big  load  of  straw,  shredd- 
ing it  finely  and  spreading  it  evenly  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide.  Only  a  few  moment's  time  required  to  attach 
it.  Simple,  light  and  compact,  it  takes  up  little  space 
when  not  in  use.  Let  your  NISCO  Dealer  show 
you. 


Why  not  decide— right  now 

to  put  an  end  to  soil  starvation  on 
your  farm  for  all  time? 
Decide  today  to  start 
spreading  regularly  — 
with  the  NISCO 
the  choice  of 

(Known  ai  tU  New  Idea  in  the  East)  bjg_crop  farmers  every- 
where—the  perfected  product  of  the  inventors 
who  first  discovered  the  successful  method 
of  applying  manure  in  a  thin,  uniform 
blanket — the  product  of  an  organization  that 
has  specialized  for  20  years  and  has  a  chain 
of  service  branches  throughout  America. 

The  tremendous  resources  of  this  spread- 
er specializing  organization,  its  modern  fac- 
tories and  great  annual  output  make  possible  greater 
spreader  value  for  your  money  and  guarantee  an 
absolutely  dependable  spare  parts  service. 

Vour  soil  is  your  farm!  Play  fair  with  it — by 
spreading  all  of  your  stable  manure  direct  to  your 
fields  the  year  around.  And  play  fair  with  yourself 
— by  selecting  the  genuine  N/SCO—  the  simplest, 
strongest  and  best  spreader  that  money  can  buy. 

See  your  NISCO  dealer  today.  And  write  for 
our  famous  book  "Feeding  The  Farm"  packed  with 
fertilizing  facts  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer. 


New  Idea  Spreader  Company 


Co  Id  water, 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*  Spreader  Specialists*' 

We  have  Branch  Offices  in  the  following  cities: 


Ohio 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


JACKSON,  MICH. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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^Columbia 

Record  Catalog 


i 


ft!*1*! 


Here  is  the  latest 


news  from  music 


land 


Between  the  covers  of  this  handsome  book  you  will 
d  488  interesting  pages  of  up'to'thcminute  musi' 
al  information. 

r     '.  .2  newest  successes  of  the  most  popular  stars 
j  of  opera,  concert,  and  vaudeville.    The  best  and 
latest  music.    The  triumphs  of  great  symphony 
orchestras  and  military  bands.  The  weirdest  jaw 
ings.  All  the  music  of  all  the  world. 

This  new  Columbia  Catalog  is  indispensable 
music  lovers  who  wish  to  keep  their  records  up  to 
date.   Every  Columbia  dealer  has  a  limited  supply 
for  distribution  without  charge.  Be  sure  to  get  your 
copy  before  this  complimentary  edition  is  exhausted. 

Columbia  Grafonolas —  Standard  Models 
up  tc      ■>;  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonoia 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY",  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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Why  California  Fruit  Growing  Is  Great 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


m 
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]F  THERE  IS  A  BIG  BUSINESS  in  the  growmg  of  California 
fruits,  as  statistics  in  a  former  article  have  shown,  will  the 
increased  production  accruing  from  the  large  acreage  coming 
into  bearing,  meet  a  demand  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  the 
producer?  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  all  who  are  connected  with  the  industry. 
This  suggestion,  however,  is  intended  for  those  who  have  recently  cast  their 
lot  with  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  as  the  flattering  prices  for  the  past 
two  seasons  might  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  them  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
cess planting.  Those  growers  who  have  been  at  the  game  for  a  long  time, 
experiencing  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market,  are  not  in  need  of  advice. 

The  seasons  of  1918-19  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  greatest  money- 
makers the  California  orchardists  have 
yet  experienced.  Now  there  is  the  dan- 
ger point — the  thought  that  the  season 
of  1920  holds  in  store  the  same  flatter- 
ing results.  It  is  possible — but  per- 
haps not;  nor  is  it  necessary.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  that 
caused  these  phenomenal  prices,  to 
learn  how  they  came  about. 

Causes  of  Phenomenal  Prices. 
In  1918  the  prune  crop  amounted  to 
only  50,000  tons,  the  shortest  crop  pro- 
duced since  1905,  which  was  32,500  tons. 
The  dried  apricot  crop  amounted  to  14,- 
500  tons,  the  shortest,  with  one  excep- 
tion, since  1914.  The  dried  peach  crop 
amounted  to  20,000  tons,  the  shortest 
crop  since  1911,  which  was  17,250  tons. 
The  1918  raisin  crop  proved  to  be  the 
largest  on  record — 168,000  tons.  With 
this  decreased  tonnage  of  three  of  the 
heaviest  producers,  and  the  great  de- 
mand from  Europe,  coupled  with  the 
enormous  tonnage  commandeered  by 
the  United  States  government,  there 
was  but  little  left  for  home  consump- 
tion; therefore,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, a  combination  of  those  condi- 
tions sent  prices  "out  of  sight." 

The  1918  output  of  canned  apples, 
apricots,  cherries,  peaches  and  pears 
was  909,216  cases  short  of  the  1917 
pack.  The  1918  shipment  of  fresh  fruits 
to  eastern  markets  was  2,791  cars  more 
than  1917.  This  increase  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  due  to  young  acreage  com- 
ing into  bearing,  aided  by  an  excep- 
tionally large  production  from  the 
older  orchards. 

Fruit  Stocks  at  a  Minimum. 
At  the  close  of  the  1918  season  the 
supply  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After 
the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  way  was  made  clear  for  Europe  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  canneries,  though  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  They  were  hindered  by  strikes,  not  only  at  home  but 
on  the  export  docks.  There  was  also  a  delay  in  shipments  on  account  of 
car  shortage,  as  well  as  a  shortage  of  steamer  space.  The  opening  of  the 
1919  season  found  the  countries  of  Europe  clamoring  for  an  increased 
supply  of  both  canned  and  dried  fruits,  that  was  encouraging  to  the  packers, 
as  the  prospects  were  most  encouraging  for  an  exceptionally  large  crop, 
and  they  were  eager  to  get  back  into  the  export  trade.  Extensive  prepara- 
tions were  made  at  every  plant  for  the  handling  of  £he  largest  pack  on 
record,  as  the  crop  was  in  sight  to  justify  it;  in  the  end  it  proved  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  1919  season's  tonnage  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  with  the  exception  of  1917,  when  there  was 
one  thousand  tons  more  of  dried  peaches  than  in  1919. 

The  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  to  the  eastern  markets  amounted  to  29,761 
cars,  which  was  2,340  cars  more  than  the  season  of  1918.  Had  is  not  been 
for  the  car  shortage  and  labor  troubles,  the  shipments  would  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  thirty  thousand  mark.    With  all  that,  prices  kept  piling  higher 


This  illustration  shows  a  typical  bunch  of  Bing  cherries 


and  higher,  and  if  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  season  of  1920  will  go 
them  "one  better.''  However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fruit 
is  more  or  less  a  luxury,  and  when  prices  go  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
consumers  turn  their  attention  to  something  cheaper. 

An  Economic  Law  Doesn't  Work. 
The  crop  of  1919,  being  exceptionally  large,  and  prices  far  beyond  those 
of  any  season  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  it  would  seem  that  there  would 
have  been  a  tendency  to  set  aside  the  old  theory  of  prices  being  regulated 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  perishable 
commodities.  Under  ordinary  conditions  that  theme  has  always  prevailed, 
but  during  the  season  of  1918-9,  it  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  a  myth.  Now 
the  question  is,  will  lightning  strike  again  in  the  same  place?    Or  wfll 

prices  conform  themselves  to  whatever 
conditions  that  may  follow? 

The  war  is  over  and  the  pendulum 
of  prosperity  will  return  to  its  normal 
position.  Necessarily  there  has  been, 
and  there  is  yet  to  follow,  the  closing 
down  of  hundreds  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, connected  with  war  in- 
dustries, letting  out  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, that  alone  will  diminish  pay 
rolls  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  will  these  pay-rolls  be  made  up 
through  other  industries,  stimulated 
into  activity  under  peace  conditions? 
The  wage  earners'  money  is  never 
hoarded.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  laboring  classes  are  good  spenders, 
and  it  is  this  class  that  buy  and  con- 
sume our  fruits. 

Pay-Rolls  and  Fruit  Consumption. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
fruits  that  when  the  work  shop  is  idle 
the  fruit  industry  is  among  the  first  to 
feel  the  effects.  I  recall  the  good  old 
days  of  1892-3.  At  the  time  I  was  the 
California  representative  of  a  chain  of 
Eastern  fruit  auction  houses,  there  be- 
ing one  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  was  on  the  boom.  We 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  supply  the 
demand  for  California  fruits — but  note 
the  change  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  On 
my  return  to  California  in  January, 
1894,  the  fires  in  the  coke  ovens  and 
furnaces  of  the  rolling  mills  of  Pitts- 
burgh had  ceased  to  burn,  gates  were 
locked,'  and  that  hustling  mass  of  pros- 
perous humanity  had  been  converted 
into  an  endless  bread  line.  That  pic- 
ture, however,  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  we  are  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
pomological  volcano  that  is  liable  to 
destroy  the  industry  without  a  moment's  warning,  but  simply  to  remind  us 
that  right  along  down  the  line  an  economic  adjustment  will  be  made.  The 
business  interests  are  not  mindful  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store.  Pros- 
trated Europe  will  rise,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  war.  England  and 
France,  our  heaviest  buyers  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  are  only  waiting  the 
restoration  of  their  storehouses.  Even  the  Hun  will  forget  that  he  was 
licked  by  Uncle  Sam's  "devil  dogs,''  and  will  be  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
canned  and  dried  fruits  before  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  considerations  given  above,  pro  and  con,  the  per- 
manency of  the  fruit  industry  is  guaranteed  by  its  gradual  and  systematic 
expansion,  for  with  a  normal  production  of  the  present  bearing,  as  well  as 
non-bearing  acreage  that  will  soon  follow,  it  will  be  safe  to  prophesy  that 
there  will  never  be  a  return  of  the  days  of  unprofitable  fruit  growing.  Red 
ink  account  sales,  and  postage  stamp  returns  have  seen  their  day.  Times 
have  changed.  The  fruit  industry  is  no  longer  handled  in  that  slip-shod,  hit- 
or-miss  manner  that  it  was  in  days  gone  by.  It  is  now  a  business  scientifi- 
cally conducted,  as  much  so  as  the  growing  of  cotton,  wheat  or  corn.  The 
wild  cat  method  of  marketing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  ton  of  fresh, 
(Continued  on  page  83.) 
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EDITORIAL 


MAS  SEEKING  THE  OFFICE. 

1  ONG  AGO,  even  before  the  great  world-war 
*^  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  there  was 
a  political  principle  promulgated  in  this  country 
That  "public  office  should  seek  the  man  but  not  the 
man  the  office."  This  apothegm  seems  now  to 
be'  safely  stored  in  the  archives  of  the  republic 
and  so  far  as  it  suggests  a  practice  has  fallen  into 
"innocuous  desuetude."  Some  severe  critic  may 
claim  that  as  a  mode  of  honoring  citizens  with 
positions  of  public  trust  it  really  never  was  in 
practical  operation — that  such  honors  were  always 
striven  for  by  those  who  received  them.  If  we 
have  to  grant  that  objection  we  shall  still  strongly 
claim  that  whatever  striving  there  was  done  long 
ago  was  undertaken  demurely,  delicately  and  in- 
offensively. We  remember  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered indelicate  for  a  man  who  desired  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  to 
oxalt  into  the  political  sky  a  slender,  shining 
shaft  which  would  reflect  from  its  polished  surface 
his  personal  and  patriotic  virtues  which  might 
attract  political  electric  currents  to  burn  his 
candidacy  into  the  public  mind.  Such  self-pro- 
motion was  however  not  considered  immodest,  for 
it  was  only  smilingly  said  of  it  that  "the  favorite 
sons  are  getting  their  lightning  rods  in  place." 
It  was  not  considered  a  transgression  upon  the 
principle  that  "the  office  should  seek  the  man"; 
it  was  only  showing  the  office  where  to  look  for 
him! 

But  since  the  great  war  and  exposition  afore- 
said, how  our  principles  and  practices  have 
changed!  Now  the  candidate  is  expected  to  shy 
his  hat  into  the  ring  and  challenge  all  and  several 
to  exalt  flippers  with  him,  under  the  prescriptions 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Queensbury,  or  he  is  ex- 
pected to  throw  all  his  upper  garments  upon  the 
around  and  go  for  the  job  as  a  short-batter  must 
denude  and  hump  himself,  and  outstretch  his  jaw, 
to  set  to  the  first  base!  Of  course  political  persons 
and  practices,  as  such,  are  not  property  in  our 
line  of  talk — that  is,  to  the  end  of  advocating  either 
to  the  angerment  of  our  readers  who  have  their 
own  interests  and  preferences  to  serve.  It  is, 
however,  quite  proper  for  us  to  point  with  pride 
to  the  resources  of  California  and  to  notify  the 
country  at  large  that  our  State  has  favorite  sons 
who  are  seeking  the  national  service  and  honor 
and  will  strike  it  with  political  lightning,  or  wait 
to  be  stricken  by  it,  as  the  country  itself  may 
prefer.  Of  those  who  are  riding  in  the  lists,  carry- 
ing his  lightning-rod  like  a  spear,  there  is  none 
more  valorous  or  quicker  with  bridle-rein  and 
spur  than  Senator  Johnson,  whom  this  State  has 
delighted  to  honor. 

OFFICE  SEEKING  THE  MAN. 

But  there  is  a  chivalry  which  waits  to  be  chosen 
as  a  champion  and  will  ride  aloof  and  with  down- 
cast eyes  until  the  token  of  admiration,  trust  and 
desire  shall  affix  itself  to  his  spear  and  inspire 
him  to  espouse  a  cause.    When  such  token  shall 


flutter  in  his  uplifted  gaze  there  will  be  none  more 
ardent,  active,  valiant  and  invincible  than  he.  In 
justice  to  her  ample  resources  we  aver  that  Cali- 
fornia has  such  a  one,  and  his  name  is  Herbert 
Hoover!  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  playing  the  game  in  the  good,  old,  pre-historlc 
way,  for  we  do  not  know  a  thing  about  his  plans 
or  purposes.  We  have  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh 
nor  have  we  ever  gazed  upon  his  type-written 
word,  nor  has  any  one  ever  spoken  politically  to 
us  of  him.  We  simply  have  in  our  inmost  being 
the  conviction  that  if  the  game  of  choosing  a 
president  is  ever  to  be  played  again  in  the  good 
old  way  it  is  about  time  the  office  should  start 
out  on  a  hunt  for  Hoover — the  Californian  who  is 
hiding  from  it  and  is  worth  finding. 

Of  Mr.  Hoover  we  only  know  the  record  of  his 
world  service  and  the  sound  of  his  recent  public 
utterances.  He  strikes  us  as  a  man  who  has  had 
his  head  in  the  sky,  as  others  also  have  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  who  differs  from  others 
who  have  reached  to  the  sky  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  lost  his  footing  on  the  earth.  Our 
horizon  is  full  of  sky-danglers — some  hanging 
from  silvery  clouds  of  pure  humaneness;  some 
from  golden  clouds,  betokening  a  new  social  sun- 
rise; some  from  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke  as  from 
a  volcanic  burst  of  anarchy.  None  of  these  are 
fit  to  guide  men  on  earth  courses  because  they 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  earthly  conditions  and 
forget  that  success  on  earth  comes  from  individual 
delving,  working,  earning  and  saving,  and  not  from 
being  whirled  on  social  theories  between  heaven 
and  earth — like  the  patrons  of  a  "merry-go-round"! 
People  seem  to  forget  that  Jacob's  ladder  rose 
clean  from  earth  to  heaven,  while  the  Tower  of 
Babel  stopped  half-way.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
once  had  a  dream  of  a  sheet  full  of  all  kinds  of 
livestock  let  down  from  heaven,  but  to  the  hungry 
dreamer  there  came  the  command:  "Rise,  Peter; 
kill  and  eat."  This  command  is  pertinent  today. 
There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  political  killing  of 
visionaries  who  are,  for  political  purposes,  letting 
down  from  the  political  sky  sheets  full  of  fallacies, 
social,  economic,  governmental,  as  substitutes  for 
the  old,  well-tried  conditions  and  rules  of  indi- 
vidual and  industrial  success!  We  suggest  a  hunt 
for  Mr.  Hoover,  because  he  is  not  of  this  sort;  let 
the  office  seek  the  man! 

IS  THIS  A  LIGHTNING  ROD? 

We  have  said  that  it  was  always  considered 
modest  and  reasonable  for  a  man  fit  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  rod  for 
political  lightning  to  strike,  if  it  so  desired.  We 
do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  this,  but  he 
has  shot  up  something  which  is  mighty  attractive 
to  our  political  juice — no  matter  how  he  intended 
it.  As  he  was  leaving  Sacramento  last  week  Mr. 
Hoover  gave  out  a  statement  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  core: 

I  emphatically  disagree  with  the  statement  being 
circulated  by  European  propagandists  as  to  the  vol- 
ume of  European  financial  needs  from  the  United 
States  to  be  drawn  from  new  loans. 

Aside  from  some  secondary  measures  by  our 
government,  the  problem  Is  one  of  ratification  of 
peace  and  ordinary  business  processes  and  not  one 
of  increasing  our  burden  of  taxation.  Our  taxes 
are  now  600  per  cent  over  pre-war  rates,  while  no 
one  of  the  allies  has  increased  taxes  more  than  400 
per  cent    We  simply  cannot  increase  this  burden. 

Most  European  statesmen  naturally  desire  to 
please  their  people  by  borrowing  money  from  our 
government  to  revive  prosperity  over  night,  but  to 
my  mind  the  one  essential  thing  for  all  those  coun- 
tries is  to  feed  their  people  over  this  winter  and  to 
defer  immediate  rehabilitation  of  industry  until  the 
world  recovers  sufficiently  for  them  to  secure  com- 
mercial credits  and  private  capital. 

Therefore  the  problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
action  of  our  government,  outside  the  temporary 
deferring  of  interest,  further  reduces  itself  to  help- 
ing out  with  the  bread  supply  of  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Europe. 

These  plans  require  no  new  appropriation  on  our 
treasury  and  no  additional  taxes  on  our  people.  But 
it  does  require  an  understanding  in  Europe  that 
this  country  is  nearing  the  time  when  it  must  cease 
to  carry  the  economic  burden  of  Europe  except 
through  charity  and  ordinary  business  processes  set 
up  under  proper  security. 

While  a  restoration  of  last  year's  complete  control 
of  supplies  in  Europe  would  make  things  go 
smoother,  it  stifles  the  initiative  to  help  themselves 
and  does  more  damage  than  good.  We  withdrew 
from  Europe  at  last  harvest  precisely  for  this  rea- 
son— that  Europe  had  to  be  impressed  with  the 


necessity  to  go  back  to  work  and  ordinary  business 
processes.  The  world  needs  to  get  away  from  tb* 
notion  of  governmental  help,  both  internally  and 

externally,  and  get  back  to  work  and  business.  'fM 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Hoover  calls  upon  his 
fellow-citizen  to  stop  cloud-dangling  and  get 
their  feet  on  the  earth;  to  pass  the  treaty  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  made  safe  for  Americanism; 
to  help  Europe  feed  the  hungry  to  the  extent  of 
letting  the  governments  have  on  credit  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  worth  of  foodstuffs — about 
one-third  of  the  supplies  which  our  government 
now  owns  through  the  Grain  Corporation;  to  open 
the  hand  of  charitable  relief  as  widely  as  our 
private  citizenship  shall  desire  to  do  with  its  own; 
to  postpone  collection  of  interest  on  debts  which 
European  governments  now  owe  us;  to  admonish 
Europe  that  it  is  now  time  to  stop  filming  the  sky 
and  get  to  work  in  production  which  will  restore 
private  credits,  and  to  admonish  ourselves  also 
to  stop  dreaming,  get  to  work  and  create  wealth 
which  can  be  loaned  by  private  investors  in 
European  loans,  by  selling  commodities  on  credit 
to  European  customers,  and  by  doing  whatever 
else  which  good  business  judgment  and  economic 
laws  shall  approve. 

No  one  who  has  watched  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  last 
few  years  can  doubt  the  brilliance  and  sincerity 
of  his  sky-attachments,  nor  can  any  one  now  doubt 
his  hold  upon  the  earth — which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  other  sky-scrapers. 

INOFFENSIVE  PARTISANSHIP. 

California's  greatest  resources  are  men  and 
women  qualified  for  leadership.  It  is  our  function 
to  exalt  and  promote  them  in  public  recognition 
that  the  nation  may  be  well  served  in  its  highest 
interests.  In  the  tender  we  thus  make  to  the 
nation  of  Mr.  Hoover's  services  our  only  authoriza- 
tion lies  in  words  which  we  saw  accredited  to  him 
in  the  press  dispatches  last  summer:  "I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  As  soon  as  I  can 
settle  a  few  things  pertaining  to  my  work  in  Europe 
I  shall  go  to  my  home  in  California.  I  have  done 
with  public  affairs — unless  my  country  should 
need  me  for  some  particular  service  whfch  I  can 
render."  In  suggesting  to  the  country  at  large 
that  California's  resources  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hoover  are  available  for  the  particular  service 
which  his  country  needs  in  1920,  we  are  guilty 
of  no  offensive  partisanship.  We  do  not  know  nor 
care  to  what  political  party  Mr.  Hoover  belongs ; 
we  offer  him  to  all  the  people.  And  our  ignorance 
and  carelessness  about  his  political  orthodoxy 
seems  to  be  quite  widespread.  We  read  these 
items  in  the  press  dispatches  of  January  11: 

From  Tacoma  this  week  comes  word  of  the  or- 
ganization in  a  county  which  is  the  one  unshakable 
Republican  stronghold  in  Washington  State,  of  a 
Hoover-for-President  Club  with  a  membership  em- 
bracing the  most  prominent  citizens. 

In  Delaware,  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Hoover  is  being  boomed,  and  his  is  about  the  only 
name  heard  in  Democratic  circles.  In  Minnesota, 
too,  Democrats  are  talking  Hoover. 

We  do  not  care  which  party  takes  him  or  if  both 
do.  To  us  he  is  a  Californian  with  his  head  in  the 
sky  and  his  feet  on  the  ground! 

CALIFORNIA'S  GREATEST  INDUSTRY. 

As  we  fall  back  to  earth  from  this  week's  lofty 
flight,  we  remind  readers  that  we  are  spreading 
before  them  in  current  issues  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  fruit  interests  of  California,  written  from 
a  somewhat  new  point  of  view  by  W.  S.  Killings- 
worth,  whose  experience  in  California  fruit  grow- 
ing, fruit  packing  and  shipping  and  fruit  marketing 
in  different  ways  covers  a  period  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  embraces  activities  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Our  tip  to  Mr.  Kill- 
ingsworth  was  that  we  desired  a  review  of  the 
fruit  industry  from  a  business  point  of  view,  which 
would  explain  why  fruit  production  in  this  State  is 
qualified  to  rank  as  "big  business"  and  therefore 
justifies  the  great  individual  and  organized  efforts 
and  investments  which  are  now  being  made  in  it. 
We  also  wished  to  know  in  what  points  of  view, 
policies  and  methods  a  big  business  in  fruit  pro- 
duction, preservation  and  marketing  differs  from 
fruit  growing  as  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  its  pursuit  in  California  before  it 
rose  to  a  conception  of  its  own  opportunities  and 
requirements.    Thus  we  reveal  to  readers  what 
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Mr.  Killingsworth  is  driving  at,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  we  were  justified  in  our 
conception  that  he  is  better  fitted  to  undertake  the 
task  which  we  set  for  him  than  any  other  man 
available  for  such  writing  in  the  State. 

THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

Since  our  last  issue  milk  distributors  of  the 
east-bay  cities  have  revoked  their  claim  of  16c. 
per  quart  and  have  agreed  to  sell  at  15c.  usual 
credit  or  at  14c.  if  a  month's  supply  is  paid  for  in 
advance.  Their  public  announcement  says,  "The 
housewives'  league  has  beat  us  to  it,"  which  being 
interpreted  may  mean  that  the  organized  women 
beat  them  to  the  exaction  of  the  extra  1  or  2  cents 
which  they  had  no  real  right  to  charge,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  claim  to  it  was  relinquished 
suggests  that  the  distributors  were  suffering  from 
some  prickings  of  conscience.  The  action  of  the 
housewives  has  therefore  accomplished  some  good 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  was  so  quickly  success- 
ful, for  if  a  real  boycott  had  been  established  and 
maintained,  and  if  there  was  no  weak  link  in  dis- 
tribution to  give  way,  the  refusal  to  use  milk  could 
have  reached  back  to  producers,  curtailed  produc- 
tion, and  finally  made  those  who  cannot  do  without 
milk  pay  more  or  suffer  in  some  other  way.  The 
best  thing  about  the  boycott  is  that  it  did  not  last 
long  nor  reach  far  in  its  effects. 

Milk  problem's  are  still  on.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  State  has  given  permission  to  a  complainant 
to  bring  suits  against  several  milk  producers'  as- 
sociations as  trusts,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what 
will  come  of  that.  All  we  can  see  at  the  moment 
is  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  will  be  less 
milk  in  the  cocoanut,  and  rather  soon,  too,  if  cows 
have  to  be  fed  at  current  hay  and  feed  prices. 
Really  the  best  thing  complainants  against  milk 
producers'  associations  can  do  is  to  let  the  pro- 
ducers alone  and  go  out  and  shoot  a  few  weather- 
prophets. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Full   Name  and  Address. 


Planting  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  too  late  to  set  out  straw- 
berry plants  now.  or  shall  I  wait  until  spring?  I 
am  a  stranger  to  this  State. — C.  K.,  Lincoln. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  to  get  considerable  fruit 
next  summer  from  plants  in  a  good  soil  and  well 
provided  with  cultivation  and  water.  Unless,  how- 
ever, your  soil  is  well  drained  and  warm,  it  is 
better  to  plant  in  February  than  now,  and  Febru- 
ary plants  well  cared  for  will  fruit  next  summer. 
If  the  situation  is  low  and  the  soil  likely  to  be  cold 


and  wet  until  April  or  May,  spring  planting  should 
be  practiced. 

Transplanting  Older  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  sold  my  place,  and  am  de- 
veloping a  new  place.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  vine 
on  it.  I  have  some  two-  and  three-year-old  apricot 
and  peach  trees  that  I  can  move  if  I  want  to;  also 
some  grapevines,  one,  two  and  three  years  old. 
Would  you  advise  moving  them — just  a  few  for 
family  use? — V.  A.,  Patterson. 

If  you  only  wish  a  few  trees  and  vines  to  fuss 
with  and  enjoy  on  a  bare  place,  you  might  try  a 
few  which  have  not  been  more  than  two  years  in 
place.  If  the  soil  in  the  new  place  is  not  likely  to 
be  water-logged  and  will  warm  up  early,  transplant 
right  away — cutting  back  severely.  The  point  in 
doing  it  at  once  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  root-cuts 
will  callus  and  send  out  rootlets  before  the  top  be- 
comes active  'and  in  this  way  may  be  ready  to  pre- 
vent the  top  from  drying  dead.  The  older  a  decidu- 
ous tree  or  vine  is  the  less  is  your  chance  of  doing 
this.  This  advice  is  given  chiefly  with  an  idea  of 
helping  you  to  carry  over  something  to  love  to  your 
new  place.  The  cost  of  yearling  trees  even  at 
present  prices  will  be  less  than  the  expense  of  the 
transplanting  and  cuddling  of  old  ones,  and  the 
yearlings  will  outstrip  them  in  thrift  and  produc- 
tion probably. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  growing 
sweet  potatoes.  What  is  the  amount  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes it  will  take  to  raise  enough  plants  for  an 
acre.  I  know  they  are  sprouted  in  a  bed.  What 
would  be  the  best  time  to  plant?  From  what  I  have 
read  our  soil  would  be  just  the  kind  to  raise  a  good 
crop. — L.  C.  P.,  Aromas. 

You  are  rather  near  the  coast  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia to  get  all  the  summer  heat  the  sweet  potato 
enjoys.  You  should  try  the  plant  out  before  risk- 
ing much  on  it.  Full  account  of  methods*  is  given 
in  our  book,  "California  Vegetables."  It  will  take 
about  300  lbs.  of  seed  of  seed  potatoes  to  produce 
sprouts  or  slips  for  an  acre.  You  are  right  about 
getting  the  sprouts.  The  mother  potatoes  are 
bedded  in  February  in  the  interior  if  covered  hot 
beds  are  used;  in  March  if  less  protection  is  given. 
March  will  be  early  enough  for  you.  It  takes  about 
two  months  to  get  the  plants  and  they  should  be 
ready  when  the  local  conditions  are  right  for  plant- 
ing corn  or  melons.  The  sweet  potato  plant  is  not 
hardy  like  its  Irish  namesake.  Your  soil  may  be 
all  right  if  it  is  a  light  loam,  but  your  summer  may 
be  too  cool  for  a  commercial  success. 

Spraying  Peaches,  Apples  and  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  How  late  can  this  fall  spraying 
for  peaches  be  continued  before  it  is  of  no  effect? 
Because  of  dense,  heavy  fog,  spraying  has  become 
impossible  of  late.  Also  will  the  same  spray  and 
the  same  season  as  for  peaches  have  the  proper 


effect  upon  apples  and  pears,  or  should  a  differ- 
ence be  chosen  in  both? — F.  N.,  Hughson. 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  are  spraying  for  nor 
with.  You  are  in  the  same  class  with  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  had  to  be  told  both  the  dream  he  had  for- 
gotten and  the  interpretation  of  it.  You  can  go  on 
spraying  peaches  for  peach  blight  and  curl-leaf  un- 
til the  bud-scales  open.  The  effect  on  the  blight  will 
be  restrictive  but  not  preventive,  as  a  good  spraying 
usually  is  before  December  15.  For  curl-leaf  the 
lateness  does  not  reduce  efficiency.  If  you  are 
spraying  the  peaches  with  lime-sulphur,  the  same 
spray  will  do  on  apples  and  pears  for  San  Jose 
scale  and  for  scab.  If  your  apples  and  pears  are 
to  be  sprayed  for  worms  in  the  fruit  you  must  use 
an  arsenical  spray  as  soon  as  the  bloom-petals  fail, 
and  again  a  month  later. 

Prunes  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  plant  nuts  of  hardshell 
almond  (not  bitter)  and  obtain  trees  to  successfully 
graft  or  bud  to  French  prunes?- — J.  C,  Campbell. 

Yes,  or  on  any  other  kind  of  an  almond — if  you 
know  how  to  start  and  grow  the  seedlings  and  how 
and  when  to  do  the  budding. 

Pollenizing  Imperials. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Imperial  prunes  and 
would  like  to  know  if  Imperials  alone  will  do  well, 
and  if  not,  what,  variety  of  prunes  Imperials  will 
have  to  be  mixed  with. — F.  S.,  Valley  Home. 

The  French  prune  acts  well  and  so  does  the 
Sugar  prune. 

Silage  for  Hogs  and  Hens. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  Indian  corn  or  sorghum 
sileage  be  good  economical  feed  for  hogs  and 
chickens? — T.  B.  J.,  Hanford. 

It  is  only  useful  in  small  quantities  in  connection 
with  grain  when  other  succulent  feeds  are  scarce. 
It  should  not  be  fed  too  freely. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultural  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  January  12.  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —               Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   02        10.05        19.36  68        34  . 

Red  Bluff   00          4.29        11.43  70  36 

Sacramento  00         3.20         8.19  60  34 

San  Francisco  00         4.36         9.61  66  42 

San  Jose  00         3.12          7.03  68  28 

Fresno   00          1.51      .    4.18  60  30 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00          6.20          7.67  76  :t0 

Los  Angeles  00         4.56         6.08  64  41 

San  Diego   !     .00         2.58          3.87  60  40 

Winnemucea   02          2.96         3.32  36      — 2 

Reno   00          3.91          4.49  50  12 

Tonopah  00          1.59         4.02  42  8 

Snowfall  Data. 

Stations —                                     On  ground  Last  week 

Inches  Inches 

McCloud   Trace  None 

Portola   2 

Summit    44 

Yosemite  

Cascada    0 

Squirrel  Inn   


Mr.  Prune  and  Apricot  Grower: 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  prune  and  apricot  grow- 
ers of  California  can  guarantee  themselves  the  continuance  of  this 
year's  prosperity.  That  is  by  becoming  members  of  this  association. 

If  the  growers  refuse  to  give  us  the  proper  support 

we  will  go  out  of  business  January  20,  1 920. 

That  will  be  the  end  of  good  prices  and  prosperity  for  a  long  time. 

Sign  up  as  a  member  today  and  make  sure  of  future  pros- 
perity.   This  is  your  last  chance. 

California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Inc. 

San  Jose,  California. 
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How  Tulare  Squelched  the  Squirrels 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 


THIS  TALE  of  squirrel  fighting  is 
based  upon  the  actual  experience 
and  observation  of  the  writer.  He  can 
enthusiastically  tell  every  horticul- 
tural commissioner  in  the  State  whose 
county  is -infested  by  these  pests,  "Go 
to  if;  Clean  them  up!  Every  last  one 
of  them  can  be  destroyed."  If  any 
person  doubts  the  truth  of  anything 
said  here  they  are  invited  to  come  and 
be  convinced. 

We  have  a  law  here  in  California 
requiring  squirrels  to  be  killed.  This 
law  is  observed  properly  in  only  a 
few  counties.  Officials  elsewhere  are 
often  afraid  to  follow  out  the  law, 
either  because  they  think  it  asks  the 
impossible,  or  because  it  is  too  big 
a  job  to  tackle,  or  because  they  dis- 
like to  wield  the  big  stick.  The  law 
will  work,  Mr.  Rancher.  If  you  are 
robbed  by  squirrels  take  a  group  of 
your  neighbors  and  call  upon  your 
horticultural  commissioner  with  grim, 
fierce  looks,  a  gun  on  each  hip  and  a 
bowie  knife  in  your  teeth,  and  tell 
him  to  start  something. 

In  this  county  the  fight  started  full 
blast  as  soon  as  the  law  became  effect- 
ive, and  it  was  heartily  carried  out 
by  nearly  every  rancher  as  a  war 
measure,  as  well  as  for  its  benefits  to 
the  individual.  Consequently  it  was  a 
surprise  to  the  writer  to  find  a  long 
time  later,  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  matter  in  most  counties.  The 
campaign  went  so  smoothly  here  and 
so  effectively  that  it  should  have  been 
undertaken  everywhere. 

How  to  Make  a  Start. 

When  the  law  was  passed  and  be- 
fore it  went  into  effect,  W.  C.  Jacob- 
sen,  then  with  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  and  now  in  charge  of  rodent 
control  work  for  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture,  held  about  20 
meetings  through  the  county  along 
with  the  horticultural  commission,  and 
things  started  with  an  hurrah,  and  the 
killing  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
easy  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  To 
start  with  a  grand  opening  is  fine 
policy.  Mr.  Jacobsen  will  do  the  same 
thing  now,  and  where  there  has  been 
half-hearted  fighting,  or  none  at  all,  it 
will  be  good  to  begin  a  big  campaign 
with  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
Something  about  Kesults. 

Before  the  ranch  of  the  writer  was 
improved  at  all  a  neighbor  planted 
hay  on  it  one  winter  on  shares.  The 
squirrels  did  such  a  good  job  that  two- 
fifths  of  it  was  not  harvested  at  all. 

One  of  the  county  supervisors  one 
season  put  in  80  acres  of  barley  that 
looked  like  20  sacks  to  the  acre.  An 
unavoidable  delay  in  harvesting  en- 
abled the  squirrels  to  reduce  the  yield 
to  ten  sacks  per  acre.  Prof.  R.  L. 
Adams  one  time  got  tab  on  a  colony  of 
eight  squirrels  in  a  grain  field  in  Kern 
county,  and  found  that  they  got  rid 
of  $12  00  worth  of  grain. 

After  the  ranch  of  the  writer  was 
improved  the  squirrels  were  a  pest  to 
everything  grown.  They  came  in 
droves  from  a  large  pasture  on  the 
north  as  often  as  they  were  poisoned 
on  farmed  land. 


Poisoned  barley  was  purchased  at 
the  drug  store  and  some  squirrels 
would  eat  it  and  some  would  not. 
Killing  by  any  available  means  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  also  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  poison  the  squirrels 
on  the  land  of  all  his  neighbors  as 
well  as  on  his  own  place  if  he  wanted 
any  peace  at  all.  Of  course,  the  fact 
•  hat  there  were  large  areas  of  raw 
land  near  by  made  things  worse  near 
here  than  in  lots  of  places. 

But  when  the  government  poison 
came  out,  for  sale  at  actual  cost — well, 
that  was  different.  It  was  cheap  and 
good.  Everybody  farming  land  bought 
it.  Absentee  owners  arranged  for 
poisoning,  or  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner's office  arranged  it  for  them, 
and  squirrels  died  in  droves. 

The  following  winter  only  a  few- 
were  left  (This  is  speaking  for  the 
district  where  the  writer  lives.  In 
some  parts  of  the  county  things  did 
not  go  quite  so  well.)  That  winter 
smudge  balls  were  used  and  it  was  so 
easy  to  locate  the  survivors  and  it  was 
so  pleasant  to  know  that  the  work 
gave  results,  that  with'  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  survivors  were  smothered 
in  their  holes. 

In  the  pasture  adjoining  the  writer's 
place  the  man  doing  the  poisoning 
boasted  that  not  a  squirrel  was  left. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  At  least  none 
were  seen  for  months.  This  spring 
four  or  five  were  seen;  poison  was 
again  put  out  and  not  a  squirrel  has 
appeared  for  months,  since  midsum- 
mer in  fact.  The  last  one  from  that 
pasture  fell  into  the  writer's  well  pit 
and  was  made  into  cat  food. 

Now    this    is    actual  experience. 
Nothing  but  government  poison  was 
used  in  the  case  in  question,  either. 
That  Government  Poison^ 

The  old  drug-store  poisoned  grain 
was  kind  of  a  joke,  some  good,  but 
nothing  to  boast  of.  The  squirrels 
would  seldom  eat  it  if  they  could  get 
other  good  food.  The  poisoned  barley 
the  county  issues  is  a_  wonder.  The 
method  of  preparation  was  devised  by 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  and  it  is 
the  best  of  150  preparations  tried  out 
by  them.  The  squirrels  seem  to  leave 
every  other  kind  of  food  to  take  it 
and  it  is  a  fierce  killer. 

It  has  a  sticky,  sugary  coating  that 
attracts  like  candy  to  a  six-year-old. 
Saccharine,  which  is  300  times  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar,  makes  it  very- 
sweet  to  the  taste.  A  man  can  take 
a  single  grain  on  his  tongue  without 
injury  and  it  seems  very  sweet  and 
nice  to  him  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
the  strychnine  taste  comes  terribly 
bitter. 

So  also  the  squirrel  gets  a  candy 
taste  long  before  the  poison  gets  in 
its  work.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
poisoned  squirrel  has  had  a  prelim- 
inary spasm  and  on  his  temporary 
recovery  has  gathered  up  more  poi- 
son dying.  The  first  lot  would  have 
killed  him  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
but  the  fact  proves  that  the  bait 
must  be  attractive  if  the  squirrels 
will  continue  to  gather  it  after  it  has 
begun  to  affect  them. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Col- 
lins states  that  this  season  the  squir- 
rels have  been  ravenous  for  it  and 
it  has  done  wonderful  work  in  parts 
cf  the  county  formerly  rattier  neglect- 
ed. 

Bold  ;it  Low  <<>st. 

This  poisoa  is  prepared  by  the 
county  commission  and  sold  at  cost 
price  to  the  ranchers.  About  20  dif- 
ferent dealer3  through  the  county 
handle  it,  or  have  done  so,  so  that  ev- 
erybody can  get  it  easily.  The  retail 
price  is  only  15  cents  a  pound;  153 
tons  of  this  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  county. 

Rivalling  the  barley  is  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, also  provided  at  the  low 
cost  of  '$5.75  a  five  gallon  case  or 
$1.00  a  gallon  in  large  drums.  This 
is  cheaper  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Well,  what  do  you  mr.ke  of  that? 
Something  at  least  has  gone  down  in 
price! 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  fav- 
ored by  the  commission.  It  is  an  al- 
most certain  killer.  A  few  ani- 
mals may  escape  eating  poison. 
Hardly  a  one  will  escape  bisulphide 
fumes.  Mostly  it  is  applied  with 
jute  balls. 

Winter  is  the  real  time  for  this 
as  summer  is  for  poison.  However, 
bisulphide  has  been  used  all  year 
long  with  excellent  results  in  cer- 
tain roils,  and  the  barley  prepara- 
tion is  so  good  that  it  will  with- 
stand some  damp  weather,  so  it  can 
be  used  in  winter  if  there  are  no 
rams.  Preliminary  poisoning  and  a 
follow-up  with  bisulphide  is  a  cheap, 
effective  plan. 

In  certain  parts  of  California,  it  is 
well  to  note,  the  poison  is  better 
when  used  on  wheat  or  oats  than  on 
barley.  It  depends  upon  which  grain 
the  squirrels  in  a  district  like  best. 

The  Official  Side  Of  It. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the 
killing.  How  the  job  is  managed  is 
very  important.  Some  people  wtll 
not  obey  the  law  unless  they  are 
made  to.  Others  will  go  through 
the  motions  and  do  a  half-hearted, 
poor  job.  This  will  not  do  if  a  clean 
sweep  is  to  be  made  and  that  is  the 
goal. 

Inspectors  are  spread  all  over  the 
county.  They  investigate  each  piece 
of  ground  in  their  district  to  see  that 
the  squirrels  are  cleaned  up,  explain- 
ing to  everybody  the  right  method 
of  operation  and  encouraging  the 
faint-hearted  to  begin  work.  Absen- 
tee owners  are  written  to  and  told 
how  they  can  get  the  work  done  at 
moderate  expense.  As  a  last  resort 
the  work  is  done  by  the  commission 
and  the  bill  sent  in  to  the  land  own- 
er. The  most  expensive  job  was 
$4.11  an  acre,  the  cheapest  job  11 
cents  an  acre.  The  expensive  job 
was  on  land  honeycombed  with  squir- 
rel burrows  and  bisulphide  was  used. 

Of  all  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mission only  one  suit  had  to  be 
made  That  was  for  400  acres  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  writer's  ranch  The 
squirrels  were  thick  on  the  land  and 


after  poisoning  not  a  live  burrow 
could  be  discovered  after  the  most 
careful  investigation. 

This  is  an  important  fact.  It  if 
improbable  that  every  squirrel  was 
killed.  Most  likely  the  survivors 
were  terrified  at  the  deaths  of  their 
friends  and  moved  over  to  neighbor- 
ing land  where  they  were  attended  to 
by  the  new  owner. 

The  Pinal  (Tetui-up  Possible. 

This  habit  of  the  squirrels  of  mov- 
ing to  new  land  makes  the  final 
clean-up  possible.  No  self-respecting 
squirrel  will  live  in  the  middle  of 
a  barren  pasture  if  he  can  move  over 
near  a  cultivated  area  where  there 
is  lots  of  grub  in  plain  sight.  If 
there  are  droves  of  squirrels  near  a 
rancher's  line,  he  will  grin  and  bear 
it.  If  there  is  only  a  single  pair  and 
those  a  curiosity,  he  will  get  after 
them,  because  what  is  uncommon  is 
interesting  and  what  is  common  is 
not.  Wild  things  always  attract  at- 
tention. A  squirrel  is  a  big  curios- 
ity by  the  roadside  now.  Three 
years  ago  they  were  more  common 
than  fence  posts  and  because  the; 
are  rare  a  man  will  willingly  make 
a  job  of  poisoning  them. 

In  addition  the  natural  enemies 
help  in  the  final  clean  up.  Hawks 
could  catch  dozens  of  squirrels  three 
years  ago,  and  thousands  more  would 
be  left.  If  a  squirrel  family  is  in 
a  field  it  is  the  only  animal  of  the 
kind  left  for  the  hawk  to  tackle  and 
it  is  strange  if  six  months  passes 
without  one  or  both  of  the  pair  be- 
ing caught. 

So  with  gopher  snakes.  These 
could  eat  several  litters  a  spring  and 
litters  galore  would  be  left.  If  there 
is  only  one  squirrel  family  around 
and  the  snake  is  squirrel  hungry, 
there  is  no  increase  in  that  place 
that  year. 

Squirrel  runs  are  easily  seen  when 
looked  for.  The  combination  of  of- 
ficial inspection,  natural  enemies,  and 
the  work  of  farmers  who  want  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  pest 
makes  the  final  destruction  of  the 
pest  far  more  probable  than  not. 
Some  may  always  work  down  from 
the  hills,  but  if  they  are  a  rare  thing 
they  can  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as 
sesn. 

The  Matter  of  Cost. 

There  are  in  the  county  now  17 
squirrel  inspectors,  only  two  of  whom 
have  other  duties,  and  the  county 
expense  is  $80  a  day.  The  saving 
in  agricultural  crops  is  about  a  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  a  year  half  of  these 
inspectors  can  probably  be  dispensed 
with  and  in  a  year  or  so  more  all  of 
them  can  be  dropped  and  rodent  con- 
trol conducted  merely  as  an  incident 
in  the  work  of  horticultural  inspec- 
tors. Meanwhile  the  million  dollar 
saving  per  year  will  continue  for 
centuries  at  no  expense  whatever. 
The  work  pays  its  way  while  it  is  in 
the  doing  and  future  saving  is  with- 
out expense. 

Squirrels  can  be  cleaned  up.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  come  down  and  see. 


To  the  Editor:  Our  Belloflwers  in 
the  Watsonville  district  used  to  bear 
well;  but  now  they  generally  do  not. 
Age  seems  to  make  no  difference; 
and  nearness  to  other  varieties,  espe- 
cially Newtown  Pippins,  for  pollina- 
tion seem  to  have  no  effect.  Various 
pruning  methods  do  not  work.  I  am 
interested  in  a  young  Bellflower  or- 
chard that  will  have  to  be  uprooted 
unless  we  can  make  it  bear. — C.  H. 
H..  Watsonville. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
answer  for  the  more  or  less  recent 
failure  of  your  Bellflower  apples  to 
bear.  One  season's  results  in  apple 
pollination  carried  on  under  Watson- 
ville conditions  during  the  spring  of 
1919  leads  Professor  E.  L.  Overholser 
of  our  division  to  make  the  following 
summation.  "That  the  Yellow  New 
town  is  sufficiently  self-fertile  for  Its 
own  pollination,  while  the  Yellow 
Bellflower  is  practically  self-sterile. 
Furthermore  that  the  pollen  of  the 


Bellflower  Apples  Not  Bearing  Well 


Yellow  New' own  did  not  set  a  com- 
mercially profitable  crop  on  the  Yel- 
low Bellflower.  In  other  words,  re- 
sults from  this  one  season's  work 
with  plantings  consisting  of  Yellow 
Newtowns  and  Yellow  Bellflowers 
were  not  profitable  so  far  as  the  Yel- 
low Bellflowers  are  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Yellow  Bellflower 
pollen  gave  a  very  good  set  of  fruit  on 
the  Yellow  Newtown." 

Pollination,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  which  may  influence 
the  amount  of  bloom  "which  finally 
matures  fruit.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  tree  may  have  sufficient 
strength  to  blossom  profusely,  and 
yet  set  a  very  light  crop  of  fruit,  al- 
though plenty  of  facilities  for  cross- 
pollination  are  present.  This  lack  of 
strength  of  the  flowers  may  be  due 


to  many  factors:  Insufficient  moisture 
during  the  preceding  season;  due  to 
lack  of  proper  cultivation;  or  lack 
of  irrigation;  premature  defoliation 
of  the  trees  during  the  preceding  sea- 
son by  some  leaf-eating  insect  or  dis- 
ease will  bring  about  the  same  re- 
sults. Th-3  three  dry  years  which  we 
have  just  passed  through  may  ac- 
count for  the  falling  off  of  crop  on 
both  old  and  young  trees.  Then 
again,  the  buds  or  flowers  may  be 
weak  due  to  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment either  from  the  soil  or  from 
the  air.  In  the  case  of  the  lack  of 
proper  fertility  in  the  soil,  water 
may  be  lacking  to  make  available 
minerals,  or  clean  cultivation  may 
have  been  followed  continuously  so 
that  practically  all  of -the  humus  has 
been  burnt  from  the  soil  to  bring  about 


a  condition  of  more  or  less  non-avail- 
ability of  the  minerals  still  present. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  care- 
ful investigations  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  fruit  production  that  a 
proper  or  optimum  ratio  should  exist 
between  aavilable  nitrates  in  the  soil 
and  the  stored  carbo-hydrates  (starch 
and  sugar)  manufactured  by  the 
leaves.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of 
either  nitrates  or  carbo-hydrates, 
fruit  production  tends  to  become  lim- 
ited. An  excessive  proportion  of 
nitrate  is  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  wood  growth.  An  excess  of  stor- 
ed carbo-hydrates  results  in  little 
wood  growth  and  heavy  blooming, 
but  little  fruit  setting.  To  remedy  the 
first  condition,  lighter  pruning  and 
the  use  of  inter-crops  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  the  latter  case,  more 
pruning,  addition  of  fertilization, 
better  cultivation  and  more  irrigation 
will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
the,  desired  results. 
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Tractor  Training  in  Country  Towns 


THE  nation  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  produce  excess  food.  The 
young  men  had  left  the  farms  to  go 
mto  the  war,  or  into  war  industries. 
At  the  very  time  the  most  food  was 
needed,  the  fewest  men  were  availa- 
ble to  produce  it.  Then,  as  never  be- 
fore, was  it  recognized  that  tractors 
might  fill  the  gap.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  who  doubted  the  economy 
of  tractors;  for  tractors  then  were 
were  only  in  short  pants.  But  there 
was  no  denying  that  a  man  and  a 
tractor  properly  handled  could  do 
farm  work  that  could  not  be  done  by 
several  men,  because  there  weren't 
several  men  to  do  it.  There  was  also 
no.  denying  that  thousands  of  acres 
were  devoted  to  raising  horse  feed, 
and  that  these  acres  could  be  raising 
human  food  if  horses  were  replaced 
by  tractors.  Necessity  was  the  trac- 
tors' opportunity  to  prove  themselves. 
That  they  came  through  with  flying 
colors  is  demonstrated  by  figures  of 
Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher  of  University 
Farm,  showing  that  of  all  tractors  on 
California  farms  late  in  1919,  one- 
fourth  had  been  bought  during  that 
year,  with  no  war  emergency,  existing. 
Under  the  spur  of  war  emergency,  with 
men  gone  and  many  tractors  availa- 
ble, it  became  necessary  to  train  the 
men  who  were  left  to  drive  those 
tractors,  with  the  least  time  lost  due 
to  breakdowns.    Time  was  precious. 

University  Tractor  Department 

The  University  had  a  healthy  young 
agricultural  engineering  department, 
which,  by  two  or  three  years'  work, 
had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  cram 
a  tractor  education  of  great  value 
into  the  space  of  two  weeks.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  were  trained  with  all 
the  thoroughness  they  could  absorb 
in  the  two  or  three  tractor  short 
courses  per  year  conducted  by  the 
agricultural,  engineering  department. 
The  head  of  that  department.  Prof.  J. 
B.  Davidson,  realized  keenly  the  need 
for  more  of  the  same  kind  of  in- 
struction taken  nearer  to  the  people 
who  needed  it,  so  they  need  not  go 
far  from  home.  He  proposed  travel- 
ing tractor  short  courses  to  be  con- 
ducted at  various  country  towns  with- 
in the  State.  The  University  did  not 
have  funds  available  for  this  impor- 
tant work!  and  the  suggestion  was 
dropped. 

State  Board  of  Education  Tractor 
Schools. 

Fortunately  the  vocational  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion also  was  alive  to  the  situation; 
and  still  more  fortunately,  it  pos- 
sessed ability  to  finance  a  set  of  trav- 
eling tractor  courses  out  of  the  emer- 
gency fund  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.  This  department  also  had 
the  necessary  influence  to  secure  co- 
operation of  local  High  Schools  over 
the  State  in  carrying  out  its  courses. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  fur- 
nished some  $60,000  worth  of  tractors 
and  machinery  for  the  purpose.  The 
educational  work  was  supervised  by 
J.  C.  Beswick  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Thirty-six  towns 
were  selected,  coverine  the  agricul- 


To  students  observing  the  fine  points  of  plowing:  with  various  ad- 
justments, proper  hitching  and  adjustment  of  implements  is  one  of  the 
•» ital  factors  in  successful  tractor  operation..  Tractor  courses  are  likely 
(o  be  caviicd  out  at  many  country  points  in  the  future  by  the  University 
Farm  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  with  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 


tural  sections  of  the  State  thoroughly, 
and  were  divided  into 'three  groups. 
A  faculty  of  expert  instructors  was 
chosen  for  each  group.  About  one- 
third  of  the  machinery  was  assigned 
to  each  faculty  and  loaded  on  flat 
cars.  The  local  High  School  princi- 
pals made  local  arrangements  co-op- 
erating with  the  Department,  and  the 
three  traveling  tractor  schools  were 
launched,  one  early  in  October,  the 
next  about  mid-November,  and  the 
third  a  month  later.  It  took  about 
five  months  for  each  school  to  com- 
plete its  quota  of  twelve  towns.  Part 
of  the  faculty  would  begin  the  school, 
giving  instruction  for  a  week  in  the 
principles  of  gas  engines,  six  hours 
each  day  and  2*4  hours  each  evening. 
Then  they  would  move  on  to  the  next 
town  and  repeat  the  performance, 
while  other  instructors  took  their 
place  for  a  second  week  of  practical 
work  on  engines  and  tractors  in  the 
shops,  disassembling  and  putting  them 
together.  The  following  week  these 
instructors  moved  to  the  second  town 
and  were  replaced  by  tractor  oper- 
ators, who  taught  the  students  how  to 
handle  tractors  and  implements  in  the 
field  which  was  generally  provided. 
This  made  a  three  weeks'  course  in 
each  town. 

The  students  were  not  all  of  a  kind. 
A  great  many  of  them  found  the  work 
too  practical.  They  had  to  get  real 
dirty  in  order  to  get  through  the 
school  work.  But  a  prominent  pro- 
portion of  them  staid  by  it;  and  in 
the  absence  of  figures,  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  over  2,000  students  got 
about  as  much  out  of  these  courses  as 
they  could  absorb.  They  were  im- 
mensely popular  and  immensely  val- 
uable. 

Two    State    Agencies  Teaching 
Tractors. 

AVhile  the  tractor  courses  mentioned 
were  being  carried  on,  there  was  a 
tremendous  hullabaloo  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  number  of 
commissions  doing  the  w<Jrk  of  State 
government.  It  was  argued  that 
many  of  them  were  luplicating  work 
and  expense,  that  all  of  the  work  of 
the  State  government  could  be  done 
more  economically  and  more  efficient- 
ly by  doing  away  with  many  of  the 
commissions  and  adding  their  work 
to  that  of  more  appropriate  commis- 
sions already  handling  somewhat  sim- 
ilar work.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  arguments.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  benefits  of  amal- 
gamating most  commissions  and  of- 
ficers having  to  do  with  agriculture, 
which  was  about  the  only  effect  we 
see  of  all  the  noise  which  we  heard. 

But  the  writer  believed  that  the 
principle  was  right,  and  that  our  Uni- 
versity Farm  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department,  specializing  on  in- 


struction regarding  tractors  and  farm 
implements,  was  the  logical,  and 
should  prove  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  agency  to  handle  the  travel- 
ing tractor  schools,  if  it  could  be 
financed.  The  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association  and  the  Trac- 
tion Engine  and  Implement  Dealers' 
Association  of  Southern  California 
passed  resolutions  expressing  the 
same  conviction.  The  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  which  al- 
ready has  a  large  part  of  the  faculty 
and  equipment  and  teaching  experi- 
ence necessary  for  tra.ctor  teaching, 
also  has  the  backing  of  tractor  and 
implement  representatives  who  will 
send  their  best  men  along  to  explain 
the  machines.  If  any  consolidation  of 
State  agencies  would  prove  econom- 
ical, it  would  seem  that  the  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment should  have  charge  of  all  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  to  persons 
above  High  School  age.  The  Depart- 
ment itself  has  not  sought  to  supplant 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  has 
made  no  effort  to  secure  charge  of  the 
traveling  "High  School"  courses.  At 
this  writing  it  is  not  certain  that  the 


dean  of  the  University  Farm  school  or 
the  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College 
would  consent  to  the  project. 
State  Board  to  Support  University 
Department. 
But  fortunately,  as  we  believe,  the 
men  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  big  enough  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  consolidation  desired 
by  the  tractor  and  implement  associ- 
ations. In  conferences  with  George 
Collins,  Managing  Secretary  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement  As- 
sociation, Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Education,  with  J.  C.  Beswick  and  J. 
B.  Lillard  of  that  department,  have 
agreed  to  lend  their  influence  to  sup- 
support  the  University  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  in  carrying 
forward  the  traveling  tractor  courses 
so  ably  conducted  last  winter  by  the 
former.  We  hope  shortly  to  announce 
the  dates  and  locations  of  such 
schools.  We  believe  that  they  will 
do  much  toward  making  tractors  as 
successful  on  all  California  ranches 
as  they  have  already  proved  where 
handled  properly. 


Thomas  Chapman,  a  Texas  cotton 
planter,  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
saw  white  cotton  growing  in  Tulare 
and  Fresno  counties  which  is  much 
superior  to  cotton  grown  in  Texas. 
He  found  plants  with  200  bolls  to  the 
stalk,  whereas  the  average  in  Texas 
is  from  45  to  50. 


Black  Walnut  Seedlings 


We 
Grow 

Trees 

That 

Produce 


We  have  5,000  black  walnut  seedlings  ready 
for  delivery — 


3-4  ft. 


4-6  ft. 


These  are  a§  fine  seedlings  as  you  can  buy — 
they  measure  up  to  the  quality  standard  long 
established  by  this  nursery.  Buy  while  the 
price  is  right. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,        San  Jose,  California 


armnhusiness  machine 


Built  into  every  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  a  big,  sound 
farming-business  principle:  lowest  cost  per  working  hour. 

To  the  manufacturer  this  principle  demands  the  con- 
struction of  the  very  best,  the  most  efficient  machine  man- 
ufacturing skill  can  produce  —  a  machine  accurate  to  a 
hair's  breadth  in  every  detail — one  that  stands  up  under 
the  heaviest  work  any  tractor  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

To  you  this  principle  means  that  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  will  pay  back  in  shortest  time  every  dollar  you 
invest  in  it.  It  is  a  farming-business  proposition  pure  and 
simple.  It  enables  you  to  plow  better  and  more  economic- 
ally; it  enables  you  to  cultivate  better  and  more  economic- 
ally; it  enables  you  to  harvest  better  and  more  economically. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  all  over  the  world  have 
proved  the  truth  of  these  statements.  The  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor's  record  in  war  and  in  peace  is  a  story  of  excep- 
tional performance  at  lowest  cost  per  working  hour. 

If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down  your,  farming  ex- 
penses by  modern  tractor  methods — write  today  for  the 
story  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  so  that  you  can  judge 
for  yourself. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Sen  Francisco       Stockton,  Calif.  —  Peoria,  111.     Lo,  AngeU. 
Balboa  Building  Repretentation  in  every        1 17  S.  Lo»  Angeles  St. 

part  of  the  world 
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Reliable  Pumping 

Without  Electric  Power 

-It  Huns  All  Day  Practically  Without  Attention 

WE  have  built  a  special  pumping  outfit  for  a  special  demand 
where  men  can't  get  or  don't  want  to  use  electric  power. 

The  pump  is  direct  connected  to  a  highly  efficient  engine. 
Shoulder  your  shovel  and  work  in  another  part  of  the  field — you 
can  leave  this  outfit  to  itself.  You  can  rely  on  it — it  will  keep  on 
pumping,  maintaining  the  greatest  volume  of  water  possible. 

This  is  the  nearest  thing  to  electric  direct  connected  outfit  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  represents  the  very  highest  development 
in  pumps  of  this  type — the  result  of  careful  engineering  by  experts 
after  years  of  experience. 

Don't  try  old  engines  on  your  pump— install  a  complete  outfit 
designed  to  do  the  work. 

"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Pump 

The  pump  is  thoroughly  braced  to  withstand  vibration,  contain- 
ing more  metal  than  any  other  pump  that  we  know. 

The  extra  heavy  shaft  is  supported  by 
an  outboard  bearing  of  most  unusual 
size.    The  shaft  can't  get  out  of  line. 

Another  distinctive  "Bean"  feature  is 
the  water  seal.  The  shaft  is  continually 
surrounded  by  water  where  it  enters  the 
case,  so  there's  no  chance  to  lose  the 
priming.  The  pump  is  automatically 
water  balanced. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 
This  outfit  can't  be  adequately  described 
in  the  space  of  one  announcement.  You 
want  to  know  all  about  it.  Let  us  tell 
you.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Distance  to  water  bo-  ■ 

low  surface  of  ground —   I 

l*robable  distance  to  ■ 

water  when  pumping   ■ 

If  water  Is  to  be  raised  i 
above  surface  of  ground, 
how  high?  (Length  and 

size  of  pipe  line)   

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Qals.  per  min. )  

(Inches)     


If  you  have  pit 
width  


give 
length.. 


depth  „   

H.  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that  i 
equipment    I 

Give  total  depth  of  well..._   | 

Inside  diameter  of  welL.   | 

Is  well  straight  and  true? 


b  electric  power  available?  I  Beail    Spray    PUDip  CO. 


Name 
Address.. 


Rural  Route  No. 
411  Box 


411  TV.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Branches:    Fresno,  Los  Angeles 


The  Famous 
Hardie  Junior 

IS  A   III  VI,  POWER  SPRAYER 

150-gal.  tank,  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
Magneto  ignition,  pumping  capac- 
ity 4  gal.  per  minute,  splendid  truck, 
2-25'  best  spray  hose,  2-10'  spray 
rods  and  nozzles,  complete  for 

$340.00 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  $12 

The  Hardie.Mfg.  Co. 

224  X.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
NOW  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 
of  Los  Angeles 
Issues  27th  Annual  Book 
Finest  Yet  Published 


Farmers  Operate  Their  Own  Garages 

Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Pre*  by  C  W.  Blabon.  Secretory  Farmer.'  Untoo.  OaUafe.  Cal.> 


The  largest  seed  company  in  Western  Amer- 
ica is  now  distributing-  broadcast  its  1920 
seed  catalog-.  The  big  Annual  will  exceed  an 
previous  ones  and  it  Is  said  is  a  complete 
course  in  agriculture,  with  several  hundred 
interesting-  illustrations. 

There  is  something-  of  interest  to  the  Home 
Seeker,  the  Stockman.  Dairyman.  Rancher. 
Orchardist.  Poultryman  and  Gardener,  for 
there  are  departments  on  Home  School.  Field 
and  Demonstration.  Garden  Work.  More  and 
Better  Potatoes,  correct  tools  and  implements 
to  use  for  best  results.  Marketing-  notes  on 
each  subject,  telling-  how  and  where  to  mar- 
ket. Hints  on  poultry,  spraying-,  fertilizing 
and  the  use  of  insecticides.  The  whole  book 
of  112  pares  is  most  interesting,  entertaining 
and  instructive — in  reality  it  is  several  books 
in  one.  for  it  includes  the  important  "Garden 
Manual."    Over  1000  questions  are  answered. 

The  catalog-  is  absolutely  free,  and  should 
you  have  not  already  received  it,  write  im- 
mediately to  the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Com- 
pany. 820  South  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
California.  Its  city  store  is  in  the  center  of 
the  shopping  district  and  its  location  is  a 
great  convenience  to  rural  customers.  There 
is  a  special  "Call"  Department  to  accommo- 
date customers  in  town  for  a  short  time  on 
business.  Orders  left  on  arriving  are  ready 
when  called  for.  The  big  Mail  Order  Depart- 
ment and  General  Offices  are  situated  at  the 
city  store,  while  the  General  Milling.  Cleaning 
and  Warehousing  is  situated  at  the  big  Ware- 
house at  Sixth  and  Alameda.  Be  sure  to  se- 
cure a  copy  at  once.    Write  today. 


In  the  course  of  modern  industrial 
development  the  farmer  finds  it  not 
only  necessary  to  apply  the  principles 
of  scientific  agriculture,  but  he  also 
finds  it  necessary  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Co-operation  in  his 
everyday  business  affairs.  The  grow- 
ing faith  of  all  classes  in  Co-operation 
has  created  a  demand  for  some  definite 
source  of  co-operative  information 
and  organization. 

The  day  has  arrived  when  nearly 
every  farmer  is  the  owner  of  an 
automobile  or  a  tractor,  perhaps  both, 
and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
charges  for  repairs  and  automobile 
supplies  are  enormous;  that  the 
profits  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  time  and  money  spent.  It 
is  this  condition  that  has  driven  the 
farmers  Of  Stanislaus  County  to 
organize  the  farmers'  "Co-operative 
Garage  Association"  with  its  principal 
place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Mo- 
desto, where  a  $20,000  plant  is  about 
to  be  opened.  A  branch  Association 
is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Oakdale 
within  the  next  sixty  days.  Further 
branches  are  to  be  opened  in  other 
cities  of  the  county  as  conditions 
warrant. 

The  founders  of  the  "Co-operative 
Garage  Association"  are  actuated  both 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
ideal  of  co-operation  and  by  a  firm 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  plan 
whereby  an  actual  and  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  an  automobile  can  be 
secured. 

Membership  in  the  Oakdale  branch 
of  the  "Co-operative  Garage  Associa- 


tion" is  restricted  to  farmers,  but 
work  will  be  done  for  the  general 
public.  A  member  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  but  one  share,  said  member- 
ship to  cost  $15.00. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
'Co-operative  Garage  Association"  to 
carry  on  a  general  garage  business 
and  general  machine  and  repair  shop; 
to  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  rent,  store, 
repair  and  care  for  motor  vehicles, 
and  to  carry  a  stock  of  supplies. 

The  business  and  property  of  the 
association   will    be   managed  by 
board  of  seven  directors. 

The  "Co-operative  Oarage  Associa- 
tion" is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  as  a  profit- 
sharing  corporation,  and  all  profit* 
from  the  operation  of  the  garase  will 
be  rebated  back  to  the  members  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done  and  sup- 
plies purchased. 

The  watchword  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  "Service."  Its  members  will 
receive  an  honest  day's  work  tor  their 
money.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of. 
the  founders  of  this  organization  that 
it  may  hasten  the  day  when  society 
shall  be  free  from  all  special  privilege' 
and  monopoly. 

The  "Co-operative  Association"  has 
been  organized  «to  act  as  a  servant 
to  its  members  and  to  the  people;  to-, 
live  up  to  and  abide  by  .  these  prin- 
ciples in  all  its  dealings,  in  its  own 
government,  and  in  all  its  under- 
takings. Summed  up.  Co-operation 
means:  Equality  of  rights;  equality 
of  duties;  equality  of  ownership;  and 
equality  of  responsibilities. 


Avocadoes  Prosper  When  Petted 


(Written  for  Pacific 

If  you  have  a  very  favored  loca- 
tion for  avocadoes  and  will  nurse 
and  pet  them  they  certainly  seem  to 
thrive  in  interior  California.  On  the 
ranch  of  C.  Buford  Hunt  near  Porter- 
ville  are  two  Northrup  avocado  trees 
planted  six  years  ago  last  spring 
which  produced  last  fall  2,000  fruits 
of  approximately  half  a  ton  weight 
or  500  pounds  per  tree.  These  sold 
at  12%  cents  each  on  the  place. 

These  trees  are  on  a  knoll  of  dry 
bog  soil  and  have  been  given  the  best 
of  care.  '  Already  the  trees  have 
about  three  times  the  leaf  and  bear- 
ing surface  of  full-grown  peach  or 
prune  trees  and  a  strong  timber 
frame  work  is  built  in  them  to  pre- 
vent the  branches  breaking.  Judging 
from  this  experience  avocadoes  will 
be  a  brilliant  success  if  given  perfect 
attention,  but  are  hardly  a  thing  for 
orchard  planting  unless  the  greatest 
care  is  given  them. 

On  the  same  plaqe  close  at  hand 


Rnr.il  Press.) 

are    some    other    interesting  trees..', 
among  which  is  a  walnut  with  a  45-  • 
mong  which  is  a  walnut  with  a  45 
foot  spread  of  branches,  which  pro- 
duced $40  worth  of  nuts  a  year  ago 
and  an  equal    though    unweighed,  e 
amount  this  season.    It  also  will  be, 
seven  years  old  this  spring. 

As  to  the  theory  of  the  three  types  : 
of  wood  on  lemon  trees,  there  is  a  Lis--, 
bon  lemon  tree  close  by,  same  age 
as  the  others  and  as  big  as  a  mature 
tree  should  be,  which  was  made  from 
"white  wood,"  or  so-called  suckers 
and  yet  produced    seven  €0-pound' 
boxes  of  fine  lemons  this  season. 

Occasionally  a  gardeaer  has  a  plant 
upon  which  are  grafted  many  different  ; 
varieties  of  fruits  or  flowers.  In  this  i 
orchard  is  a  citrus  tree  bearing  high  ' 
quality  lemons,  grape  fruit,  tange-j 
rines  and  navel  Valencia  and  Ruby 
Blood  oranges.  There  is  also  a  kum-1 
quat  twig  which  does  little  more  than 
exist; 


Catalogues 


For  more  than  35  years  we  have  been  Issuing  I 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  catalogue.  Horticulturist" 
everywhere  have  come  to  look  upon  these  annual 
books  as  real  practical  planters'  guides,  for  they  con- 
tain a  lot  of  good  information  that  is  invaluable  for 
the  grower  to  have. 

Onr  new  1920  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  is  now  ready.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  on  request 

We  grow  about  everything  that  grows  in  the  way 
of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  berries,  etc. 

We  pack  our  nursery  stock  so  it  will  reach  its  des- 
tination in  perfect  condition. 

We  are.  always  glad  to  hear  from  prospective 
planters. . 

Fa.ixcker  Creek: 
Nurseries 

^7HBMgd  FresttOsCftlif. 
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Three  Goodyear  tubes  traveled  on  their  original  air  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  with  the  Goodyear  Transcontinental  Motor  Express.  What  tribute  to 
their  reliability  and  staunchness!  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger 
cars,  like  the  larger  tubes  for  trucks,  are  made  of  pure  gum  strips,  built  up  layer- 
upon-layer.  They  cost  but  little  more  (an  average  of  sixty  cents)  than  tubes  of 
less  merit.    Surely  it  is  false  economy  to  risk,  for  so  small  a  sum,  a  costly  casing. 


SO 
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The  DEALER  says* 

"the  <an|*  mark 
protects  you  front 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  Mie  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this  vou  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  rse  ordinary  dynamite,  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new.  money-saving  fethods  of  clearing  land,  olastinc  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  1-  arm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blastimf 

'!!(*  KirM  National  Rink  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Leuver.  Pouiand,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Urged  slock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Eoavmnl  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


You  may  have  escaped  loss  by  frost  thus 
far,  but  who  knows  where  the  loss  will  occur 
next?    Be  protected — the  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Cheapest  Insurance 
Against  Frost 

Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of  cheap 
fuel  oil.  As  soon  as  the  danger  has  passed,  put 
on  the  cover — the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  as  good  as  ever.  Economy! 
Send  For  Booklet  B-i 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  th"  crower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 
Bth  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco, Calif. 


PEBFOBATED  TREK  PROTKCTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun,  sandstorms,  barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE   PLAHTDfG  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes.  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  In  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  bate  rested  in. 

THE  EXPAX  PROTECTOR  CO.,  935  E.  Central  Ave., 


A  Pruning  Demonstration  Demonstrated 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


At  the  recent  citrus  pruning  dem- 
onstration at  Porterville  conducted 
by  Prof.  J.  E.  Coit,  the  benefits  of 
right  pruning  were  demonstrated  in 
rather  surprising  fashion.  The  dem- 
onstration was  conducted  on  the 
ranch  of  H.  C.  Carr  in  the  presence 
of  about  200  persons,  and  three  types 
o?  pruning  were  shown,  to  which  the 
trees  had  been  submitted  for  several 
years.  One  of  these  was  called  all 
right  by  Prof.  Coit;  another  type 
partly  good;  a  third  type  away  off. 
When  the  discussion  was  over,  Mr. 
Carr  volunteered  the  information 
that  the  trees  called  properly  pruned 
had  averaged  a  box  per  tree  better 
than  those  poorly  pruned,  making  2% 
boxes  per  tree  against  1  Vfe  boxes  from 
the  poorly  pruned  trees.  They  had 
also  done  better  than  the  ones  prun- 
ed partly  wrong.  AIL  trees  were  car- 
ed for  similarity  except  for  prun- 
ing. (A  description  of  right  pruning 
methods  according  to  Prof.  Coit  was 
recently  given  in  the  Rural  Press.) 

Climate  Helps  Make  Misshapen 
Navels. 

One  of  the  very  important  features 
in  cutting  down  the  amount  of  split 
oranges  is  certainly  bad  selection,  to 
get  wood  that  will  naturally  produce 
fruit  with  small,  well-shaped,  nearly 
closed  navels,  since  fruits  with  big, 
ragged  navels  split  far  quicker  as  a 
rule  than  well  shapen  fruits.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be 
done  by  bud  selection  in  this  con- 
nection. Dr.  J.  E.  Coit  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  the  subject  to  a  correspond- 
dent: 

"There  are  at  least  two  causes  for 
the  big  double,  or  ragged  navels. 
One  is  genetic  and  hereditary  in  char- 
acter and  may  be  overcome  by  bud 


selection.  The  other  is  physiologi- 
cal, due  to  climatic  conditions,  and 
may  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
bud  selection.  These  two  cause? 
merge  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  line,  but  we  should  clearly  under- 
stand these  types  in  any  discussion 
on  the  subject.  For  example  you 
will  find  a  typical  standard  Al  Wash- 
ington tree  growing  in  your  district 
will  pToduce  perfect  shaped  fruit  on 
the  inside  of  the  tree  but  some  very 
rough  double  fruits  on  the  outside, 
particularly  in  the  very  top,  and  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  sucker  which  Is 
tasseled  out  at  the  top."  (What  a  rec- 
ommendation of  good  pruning!) 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  may  find 
an  off-type  Australia-like  tree  which 
bears  rough,  undesirable  oranges, 
and  these  will  frequently  occur 
throughout  the  tree  on  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside,  although  there 
might  be  a  slight  difference  on  the 
average  due  to  the  climate." 

The  correspondent  to  whom  this 
was  written  was  recently  in  a  grove 
of  the  Tljompson's  Improved  navel 
where  the  splits  were  very  numerous, 
and  examined  a  great  many  of  the 
split  fruits.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  the  trouble  in  this  orchard 
was  from  another  cause  than  the 
shape  of  the  navels,  which  were 
small  (on  the  outside)  and  smooth. 
Inside,  the  navels  were  very  large, 
exerting  such  pressure  on  the  skin 
that  it  split  on  the  side  (a  totally 
different  proposition  to  the  one  first 
referred  to  and  a  thing  that  could 
also  be  avoided  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent by  breeding  and  bud  selection.  1 
It  is  great  the  way  that  these  fruit 
troubles  can  be  avoided  if  the  subject 
is  gone  at  scientifically  and  carefully. 


Capri  Figs  a  Profitable  Proposition 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  grow- 
ers of  Calimyrna  figs  complain  be- 
cause they  did  not  plant  out  enough 
capri  fig  trees  when  they  set  out 
their  orchard.  They  thought  „so 
much  about  the  trees  that  were  to 
bear  their  commercial  crop  that  they 
skimped  on  space  given  to  the  figs 
which  were  used  to  produce  the  fig 
wasp— and  lived  to  regret  it.  Even 
as  a  commercial  proposition  capri 
fig  trees  are  making  far  more  money 
for  the  Merryman  ranch  in  Tulare 
county  than  drying  figs  possibly 
could. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  before  Mr. 
Merryman  owned  the  property,  a  fig 
orchard  was  planted  out  on  dry  bog 
(adobe)  soil,  up  against  the  hill,  an 
ideal  place  for  frost  protection. 
Probably  on  account  of  faulty  irriga- 
tion the  figs  soured  so  that  they  were 
all  grubbed  out,  except  the  capr 
trees,  25  of  which  were  saved.  These 
are  located  here  and  there  and  have 
grown  into  immense  trees.  Each  year 
there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  the 
summer  crop  to  caprify  Calimyrna 
orchards  elsewhere.  The  late  Henry 
Markarian  contracted  for  all  these 
figs  for  about  ten  years  before  his 
death. 

These  trees  bear  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  figs  per  tree  and  the  nor- 
mal price  is  a  cent  each,  or  better. 
How  is  that  for  money? 

A  veiy  striking  point  also,  is  that 
in  very  cold  winters  there  is  a  fine 
demand  for  the  spring,  or  mamme 
crop  of  figs,  which  carry  the  wasps 
over  the  winter.  In  such  a  location 
the  figs  will  not  freeze  and  there  is 


an  abundance  of  fruits  to  supply 
wasps  to  enter  the  proflchi,  or  main 
capri  crop.  Out  in  the  valley  fig 
growers  may  lose  their  winter  crop 
of  figs  and  need  wasps  badly  from 
other  places  in  order  to  make  then- 
main  capri  crop  a  success,  and  can 
get  them  from  here.  These  25  trees 
each  carry  usually  2,000  to  3,000 
figs  over  in  good  shape  every  winter, 
or  far  more  than  they  themselves 
need  and  consequently  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  this  crop  also  at  high 
prices  every  very  severe  winter. 

However,  even  for  the  main  or 
or  summer  capri  crop,  there  is  al- 
ways a  big  demand,  as  the  wasps 
come  out  so  early  that  ft  lengthens 
the  caprifying  season  on  orchards  in 
somewhat  later  districts,  a  thing  that 
G.  P.  Rixford  government  fig  man. 
strongly  advises. 

This  capri  proposition  has  been  so 
profitable  that  Mr.  Merryman  three 
years  ago  had  four  acres  planted  to 
capri  trees  alone,  just  for  this  kind 
of  trade,  and  this  coming  season  ex- 
pects a  very  profitable  crop  of  figs 
from  them. 


IRRIGATE    THIS  WINTER. 

It  is  important  now,  while  we  may 
yet  obtain  water,  to  irrigate  this  win- 
ter until  test  holes  show  that  we  have 
soaked  the  soil  as  deep  as  possible — 
certainly  to  the  moisture  underneath 
or  to  the  drainage  stratum.  Then, 
j  if  irrigation  plays  out  early  next 
summer  due  to  lack  of  winter  snows. 
'  we  may  still  save  crops  and  trees  by 
1  cultivation  to  save  the  moisture. 


Kedlundo,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  ESTABLISHED. 

The  long-desired,  much-worked-for  local  deciduous  frnit  experiment 
station,  for  which  the  1919  Legislature  finally  appropriated  $100,IMM»,  has 
been  established  about  a  mile  out  of  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county. 
Headquarters  buildings  are  being  erected  under  direction  of  Prof.  >V.  L. 
Howard,  a  leader  in  the  experiments  at  University'  Farm,  which  prmcd 
the  valne  of  the  long  system  of  pruning  voting  trees.  Prof.  E.  0.  INsit;. 
author  of  the  best  book  extant  on  Ciilifornia  injurious  and  beneficial  in- 
sects,  will  be  associated  with  Prof,  Howard.  Prof.  ff.  T.  Horne.  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  an  investigator  of  ball  I  in-  plant  diseases,  will 
round  out  a  trio  which  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  fortunate  to  secure.  The 
first  work  will  be  along  the  lines  of  pruning,  spraying,  insects,  and 
diseases. 


January  17,  1926 
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DURING  12  years  of  service  Wallis 
principles  have  proven  above  all 
else  the  attribute  of  constancy.  We  have 
established  the  incontestable  fact  that 
Wallis  engineering  is  basically  right — • 
that  this  tractor  is  built  to  easily  shoulder 
the  strains  of  heavy  farm  work. 

This  important  result  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  Wallis  engineers  have  de- 
veloped it  by  building  on  a  basis  of  pure 
quality — by  creating  new  standards  and 
blazing  new  trails  in  tractor  designing. 

The  Wallis  owner  knows  the  result. 
He  has  seen  it  in  a  sweet- running, 
powerful  machine,  which  goes  on  day 
after  day  without  faltering — a  machine 
which  serves  him  faithfully  and  teaches 
him  the  real  meaning  of  tractor  economy. 

Any  Wallis  owner  will  point  to  his 
tractor  with  pride.  He  will  show  you  the 
highly  developed  valve -in -head  motor. 
He  will  point  to  the  patented"U"  frame — 
the  lightest  yet  sturdiest  foundation  ever 
built  into  a  tractor.  It  saves  many  pounds 
of  needless  weight — and  practically  elimi- 
nates vibration.  Other  important  develop- 
ments he  will  point  out.  For  instance,  the 
cut  and  hardened  steel  gears  which  rurr 
in  dust-proof  cases  in  a  constant  bath  of 
clean  oil;  the  removable  cylinder  sleeves 


which  save  the  heavy  cost  of  reboring 
cylinders  and  of  new  pistons  if  a  cylinder 
is  scored;  machine  finished  combustion' 
chambers — a  refinement  used  only  in  a 
few  of  the  finest  automobiles. 

The  Wallis  owner  speaks  of  these  things 
with  enthusiasm  because  he  knows  that 
the  rough  work  and  terrific  strains  a 
tractor  must  overcome  require  even 
better  engineering  and  materials,  more 
careful  and  accurate  workmanship  than 
an  automobile  or  truck.  And  he  knows 
that  his  Wallis  serves  him  faithfully  be- 
cause it  is  built  upon  such  standards. 

Today  there  is  only  one  tractor  of  Wallis 
quality — and  that  is  the  Wallis.  It  rep- 
resents a  class  entirely  its  own — a  class 
extending  back  for  12  years  when  Wallis 
first  proved  that  in  quality — not  bulk — 
is  the  only  real  tractor  strength  obtained. 

Wallis  owners  know  that  the  tractor  is 
a  perfected  thing — a  profitable  invest- 
ment.   Wallis  has  proved  k. 

More  and  more  men  each  day  are 
finding  in  this  quality  machine  the  answer 
to  their  question  "What  Tractor?"  The 
demand  is  heavy  right  now.  This  very 
day  is  the  time  to  investigate,  if  you 
want  a  Wallis. 

See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  dept. t  31.   Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Wallis 

oAmerica  s  oforemost  "Xjmctor 


The  Wallis  Tractor  and  J.  I.  Case  Power  Farm- 
ing  Implements  will  be  exhibited  at  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  and  other  important  tractor  shows 


NOTICE:  We  want  the  public  to  know  that  the 

WALLIS  TRACTOR 
is  made  by  the  J  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company 
of  Racine.  Wisconsin,  and  not  by  any  other 
company  with  ,-J.  I.  Case"  as  part  of  its  cor- 
porate name. 
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SERVICE 


NO  ORDER 
TOO  SMALL 

NONE  TOO  LARGE 


SMALL  TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 

Of  All  Kinds 


Try  Our  Service" 


QUALITY 


HARROIN,  RICKARD  &  McCONf! 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


We  Supply  Every 

SPRAYING  DEMAND 


Bean  Roller  Power  Sprayer 

Manufactured  by  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  in  their 
Lansing,  Michigan  factory  for  service  in  the  sand 
dunes  of  Florida. 


North,  east,  south,  west — in  this  country  or 
across  the  seas — 

BEAN  Power  Sprayers 

are,  each  season,  adding  to  an  already  favor- 
able International  reputation. 

To  build  sprayers  as  good  as  they  can  be 
built  and  in  construction  and  principle 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  growers  in 
certain  sections  is  our  aim,  and  in  practice 
our  accomplishment. 

We  have  a  sprayer  for  every  need  and  in 
these  days  no  grower  can  afford  to  grow 
fruit  without  Bean  Equipping  his  Orchard. 

Write  for  our  catalog  today,  describing  the 
Bean  line.  It  includes  our  new  Simplicity 
outfit.  If  you  have  five  acres  or  fifty  you 
need  a  Bean  sprayer.  If  your  orchard  is  in 
South  Africa  or  California  there  is  a  Bean 
fitted  to  your  particular  needs. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

238   West  Julian  Street      San  Jose,  California 


Bean  Giant  Triplex  Sprayer 


Bean  Magic  Spray 
Pump 


Bean  Little  Giant 
Spray  Pump 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  has  issued  an  order  stop- 
ping all  shipments  or  muscats  from 
its  plants,  but  other  varieties  are  still 
soing  out.  This  order  was  to  allow 
the  company  to  check  up  on  all  avail- 
able supplies  of  muscats  in  the  ware- 
houses. 

A.  E.  Sunderland,  secretary  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  says 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  dried 
peaches  for  which  there  is  a  world 
demand  are  being  produced  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  advised  material  extension 
of  the  planted  area.  The  Muir,  he 
said,  is  the  best  drying  peach. 

Two  thousand  tons  of  prunes  from 
the  district  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  Canada  and  points  East 
during  the  past  few  months.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  tons  remain  unsold 
and  are  still  in  the  Reynolds  packing 
plant.  This  was  one  of  the  best  years 
in  the  fruit  industry  in  thi3  part  of 
California. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  West- 
ern Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  week  beginning  February 
2.  Four  special  trains  will  leave 
Chicago  on  January  29,  arriving  here  ! 
at  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the . 
California  Fig  Growers'  Association 
was  opened  in  Fresno  with  an  address 
by  President  J.  C.  Forkner.  He  advo- 
cated a  higher  tariff  on  the  importa- 
tion of  figs  and  accused  the  Eastern 
importers  of  unfair  competition  with 
the  California  growers  by  bringing  in 
poorer  grades. 

Half  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent- 
by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change in  advertising  oranges  and 
lemons  next  year.  This  sum  was  set 
aside  for  an  advertising  appropria- 
tion at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors.  In  addition,  $10,000  will 
be  spent  to  help  along  the  campaign 
for  increased  demand  for  grapefruit. 

Northern  California  products  are 
making  Los  Angeles  and  Southern . 
California  famous,  according  to  state- 
ments made  in  Oroville  recently  by 
the  Rev.  William  E.  Harrison  of 
Sacramento  before  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  clergyman  said 
that  Oroville  oranges  and  olives  are 
being  shipped  to  the  East  bearing  a 
Southern  California  label. 

There  is  no  danger  of  any  over- 
production  of  dried   fruits   in  Cali-, 
fornia  for  years  to  come.    Wylie  M. ' 
Oiffen.    president    of   the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  showed 
in  a  recent  address  that  per  capita 
consumption  of  all  classes  of  raisins 
is  increasing,  and  despite  a  large  in-  , 
crease  in  vine  acreage  the  demand  is 
exceeding  the  supply. 

Two  carloads  of  Watsonville  apples 
were  condemned  recently  and  ordered 
repacked.  Santa  Cruz  orchardists 
favor  the  standardization  law.  ex- ' 
pressing  the  belief  that  through  its 
strict  enforcenjent  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  State  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  hut  many  Santa  Clara  County 
growers  maintain  that  the  peat 
menace  in  that  county  is  so  great 
that  apples  cannot  he  marketed  profit- 
ably in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 


big  BrsrprESS  nv  fruit 

EXCHANGE. 


The  California  Fruit  Exchange  sold' 
$10,127,039.91  worth  of  deciduous  fruit 
in  1919,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report 
of  Manager  J.  L.  Nagle  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  in  Sacramento. 
January  13,  1920.  This  was  nearly 
$3,000,000  more  than  the  best  previous 
year's  sales.  Six  new  local  associa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Exchange 
during  the  year  and  four  or  five  more 
are  likely  to  organize  and  affilfate 
during  the  coming  year.  There  is  a 
serious  box  shook  shortage  in  sight  for 
next  year,  but  the  Exchange  recently 
bought  a  mill  and  standing  timber 
whrch  will  supply  over  150  carloads 
of  shook  next  season.  The  Supply  De- 
partment of  the  Exchange  purchased 
$800,000  worth  of  supplies  in  1919,  of 
which  $550,000  were  shook.  We  will 
report  more  fully  next  week. 
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VHY    CALIFORNIA  FRUIT-GROW- 
ING IS  GREAT. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
anned  or  dried  fruit  that  is  shipped, 
;oes  forward  with  the  understanding 
hat  a  square  deal  awaits  its  arrival. 
The  purchasing  broker  who  makes 
alse  representations  of  condition  of 
;oods  on  arrival,  in  order  to  get  a  re- 
luction,  is  blacklisted.  Regardless  of 
he  competition  that  might  exist  be- 
ween  the  various  shipping  concerns, 
hey  co-operate  in .  protecting  the  in- 
lustry  against  the  fraudulent  methods 
;o  frequently  attempted. 

alifornia's  Unique  Position  in  Fruit 
World. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  grown  up 
vith  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State, 
ind  are  familiar  with  conditions,  it  is 
nteresting  to  note  the  unique  position 
"alifornia  occupies  in  the  fruit  world, 
fo  use  the  expression,  California  has 
i  patent  on  the  industry,  and  there  is 
10  cause  for  alarm  of  its  rights  being 
nfringed  upon.  How  many  of  the  in- 
labitants  of  the  State — yes,  how  many 
Tuit  growers  are  there  that  have  ever 
nade  a  comparison  of  the  acreage  now 
noducing  fruit  in  California  with  the 
combined  agreage  of  the  fruit-growing 
jvorld?  Those  who  have  not,  to  sat- 
sfy  your  curiosity,  take  a  map  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  look  at  California, 
hen  at  all  of  the  States  that  are  pro- 
lucers  of  fruit — the  foreign  countries 
•  ou  may  guess  at. 

By  the  use  of  the  word  "patent''  it 
s  intended  as  an  implication  that  Cal- 
tornia  fruits  have  no  competition, 
^.et  the  California  fruit  growers  re- 
nember  that  the  land  area  suitable  for 
>ur  fine  fruits  is  strictly  limited.  No 
levice  on  the  part  of  man  can  add  one 
square  rod  to  it.  Nature  has  irrevoc- 
ibly  limited  it.  It  is  true,  however, 
hat  California  fruits  do  at  times  meet 
with  some  competition,  due  to  the 
markets  being  overstocked  with  fruits 
from  other  States ;  this  is  more  notice- 
able during  the  heavy  shipment  of 
peaches  from  the  Southern  States;  as 
a  natural  consequence  prices  weaken. 
When  such  conditions  occur  Califor- 
nia is  in  a  position  to  curtail  ship- 
ments, by  putting  the  fruit  on  the  dry- 
ing trays  or  in  cans. 

Where  is  the  State  or  Nation  that 
can  produce  the  Washington  Navel 
orange  but  California,  either  for 
quality  or  quantity?  Florida  with  her 
boast  of  tropical  climate  and  adapt- 
able soil,  makes  no  attempt.  Spain, 
second  to  California  in  orange  produc- 
tion, has  failed  to  produce  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  If  it  was  not  for 
•what  is  known  as  "a  slush  fund,"  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars annually  manipulated  by  the 
lemon  trust  of  Italy,  in  an  attempt  to 
crush  the  co-operative  lemon  organiz- 
ation of  California,  by  maintaining  a 
"lobby"  for  the  purpose  of  tampering 
with  legislation  at  Washington  that 
lemons  might  come  in  free  of  duty, 


California  lemons  would  have  no  com- 
petition whatever. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  apricot  and  almond  are 
strictly  California  products.  The 
cherry,  with  the  exception  of  those 
grown  in  Oregon  for  canning  pur- 
poses, is  also  a  California  product. 
The  growth  of  the  Tokay,  Cornichon, 
Sultana,  Malaga  and  Muscatel  grapes 
is  practically  confined  to  California. 
Where  is  there  a  State  that  can  suc- 
cessfully produce  the  Japanese  plum? 
Tw£nty-seven  years  ago  Georgia  took 
the  "plum  fever."  With  cheapness  of 
labor  and  a  short  haul,  they  were  go- 
ing to  put  California  out  of  the  plum 
business;  however,  it  took  hut  a  very 
few  years  for  those  growers  to  de- 
cide that  they  had  better  give  their 
attention  to  Elberta  peaches  and 
rattlesnake  watermelons,  as  the  plum 
was  out  of  place  in  that  territory. 
And  so  on  down  the  line  is — 
California  Mistress  of  the  Situation. 

She  offers  the  farmer  and  fruit 
srower  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
choose  what  they  will  grow.  The 
crops  and  fruit  products  of  California 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  catalogue. 
The  product  of  New  England,  Florida 
and  the  Middle  West,  and  in  addition 
the  high-priced  crops  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  crops  not 
grown  as  curiosities  or  an  experiment, 
but  habitually,  commercially  and  prof- 
itably. It  is  worth  while  to  know  the 
California  of  today,  to  know  what  you 
can  do  in  it;  what  money  you  can 
make,  and  what  comfort  you  can  find 
in  it;  what  home  life  it  offers.  New 
opportunities  await  the  home-seeker 
because  new  activities  are  developing, 

The  prospective  home-seeker  will  not 
only  find  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
unsurpassed,  but  social  and  educa- 
tional advantages  that  appeals  to  cul- 
ture and  fine  taste  as  well. 


NET  ADA  ALFALFA  PATS  WELL. 


Alfalfa  land  in  the  Fallon  district 
of  Nevada  has  advanced  from  $100  per 
acre  five  years  ago  to  $200  and  even 
$400  per  acre  today,  according  to  C. 
W.  Renfro  of  the  Douglas-Renfro  Land 
Co,  who  planted  500  acres  last  spring. 
Mr.  Renfro  had  a  lease  on  100  acres 
of  alfalfa  which  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years  has  produced  7%  tons  per 
acre.  This  was  sold  at  $15  per  ton 
in  the  stack.  The  cost  of  taxes  on  the 
land,  water,  harvesting  and  stacking 
amounted  to  about  $5  per  ton.  Horses 
do  hard  work  fed  on  this  alfalfa  with- 
out any  grain.  This  land,  says  Mr. 
Renfro,  produces  10  to  25  sacks  of 
wheat  per  acre;  but  it  is  sown  to 
wheat  only  while  the  land  is  being 
prepared  for  alfalfa,  which  is  only 
two  years. 

Exports  of  butter  from  Argentina 
are  increasing.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  taking  all  of  the  excess  supply  at 
tiis  time. 


GROW  ALFALFA 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 
of 
Alfalfa 


BOM8ERCER 

SEFD  COMPANY 
3QESTO  ,  cj^J, 


That  is  Adapted  to  Your  Soil 

Your  land  planted  to  certain  kinds  of  alfalfa 
may  be  practically  a  failure;  yet  planted  to 
other  kinds  it  may  be  a  complete  success. 

Onr  new  booklet  tells  you  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  plant  to  get  the 
best  results  under  all  conditions. 

It  tells  you  how  we  grow  particular  kinds  of 
seed  to  meet  the  various  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  just  why 
Bomberger's  Tested  Alfalfa  Seed  is  best  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 

Reputation  &nd 
Credit. 

Reputation  is  like  credit — 
It  is  built  up  by  many  acts, 
And  lost  by  one. 

ZENO 

Has  a  reputation  for  results  that  count. 

Its  reputation  was  built  by  performance  in  the 
field. 

Not  in  one  year  alone  but  in  many  years, 
Not  in  one  county  but  in  many  counties, 
Not  in  one  State  but  in  many  States, 
Not  in  one  Country  but  in  several  Countries. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 
Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 
It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  .Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 
[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
t,T*EBRANDof  Exchange,  or  fry  writing  to  us  direct] 


LOOK  FOB 


KEEP  THIS  LIST 

It  is  the  list  of  dealers  who  sell  and  install  the  superior  PELTON 
pump.  They  will  be  glad  to  show  you  why  this  pump  will  return 
more  satisfaction  per  dollar,  year  after  year. 


Devenney  4  Prather,  Wasco 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton 
George  W.  Roberta,  MarysvUle 
C.  A.  Hughes,  Oroai 
Jesse  -C.  Brown.  Reedley 
John  Thomas,  Orland 
McCormick-Saeltzer  Co.,  Redding 
Lyon  &  Garrett  Co.,  Red  Blufl 
Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced 
W.  Prank  Miller  &  Co..  Butte  City 
Garden  City  Electrical  Wks,  San  Jose 
R.  O.  Lovell.  Tulare 
Wilson,  Oram  &  Sanders,  Inc..  Vis  alia 


D.  Stephenson,  Madera 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger 
A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg 

E.  R.  Wilson,  Navelencia 
Geo.  Comstock  Co.,  Williams 
Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Redding 
A.  J.  Wheeler.  Corning 

Turner  Hardware  &  Imp.  Co..  Modesto 
Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno 
Baun  Brothers.  Wheatland 
Paul  G.  De  Mange.  Gilroy 
A.  F.  Tomasini  Hdw  Co.,  Petaluma 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  1110  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
If  there  is  no  PELTON  dealer  in  your  section,  write  direct  to  us. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

•    1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


[NEW  CATALOG 


r 

I  433 


Full  of  Reliable 
Information  Regarding 

Seeds,  Trees,  Plants 


-and- 


Garden  Accessories 

offered  hy  a  firm  that  gives 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Free  for  the  asking. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 


i:t!>  SO.  ItiATN  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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"Which  Hand  Will  You  Take  ?  " 

Which  one  brings  the  best  price  ! 
Start  your  trees  right  by  planting  them  in 
blasted  holes.  They  will  grow  better,  bear 
sooner,  and  produce  higher  grade  fruit  than 
trees  planted  in  any  other  way.  There's  no 
easier  or  better  way  to  plant  your  fruit  tree* 
then  to  blast  the  holes  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

Sign  the  coupon  printed  below  and  mail  it  to 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  We  will  send  you, 
free,  a  copy  of  our  68-page  illustrated  book, 
"  Progressive  Cultivation."  This  book  tells 
you  all  about  the  uses  of  dynamite  for  farm 
and  orchard  work.  It  gives  you  detailed  in- 
structions, illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs, for  tree  planting,  digging  ditches, 
clearing  the  land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
blasting  subsoil,  and  doing  many  other  things 
with  the  help  of  dynamite. 
Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  Your 
copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation"  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  • 

Hercules  Dynamite  can  be  bought  at  leading 
dealers' . 


HEUPULES  POWDER  CO.     1039    Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gent  It-men  :  Please  send  me  a  copy.of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  '* 


I  am  interested  ...  dynamite  for. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CCT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
«3J  8.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


ZANTE 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS 


WALNUT 

SCIONS 

EUREKA,  FRANQUETTE 
CONCORD,  EHRHARD 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER 
St.  Helena,  Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BOLT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  Too  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


WA6NERS 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  ANT  IVOW  Growers  making:  $1000 
X  -Li-rYli  1  li  \J  tt  and  over*  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  re  suite  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting1.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  i.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Seed  Pear  Stocks. 

"French"  seedlings,  (Pyrus  com- 
munis) were  the  chief  pear  stock  used 
in  California  until  a  few  years  ago; 
but  their  suckering  habit  and  their 
hospitality  to  aphis  on  the  roots  have 
caused  them  to  be  discarded  by 
nurserymen  quite  largely  in  favor 
of  Japanese  stock  (Pyrus  serotina), 
which  does  not  sucker  so  much  and  is 
therefore  less  subject  to  blight  *  on 
the  roots.  We  are  informed  that  this 
stock  is  scarce  this  side  of  Yokohama 
and  stock  on  this  root  may  be  hard  to 
get  a  year  or  two  hence.  The  variety 
"culta"  of  this  species  is  called  the 
"Chinese  sand  pear"  and  it  seems  to 
bo  a  promising  stock,  but  scarce.  The 
"Chinese  wild  pear"-  (Pyrus  usurien- 
sis  (  seems  to  be  more  promising  than 
the  Japanese  stock,  but  most  of  it  in 
California  is  held  by  one  nursery- 
man. It  has  seemed  to  be  practical- 
ly blight-proof  in  experiments  car- 
ried out  in  the  Southern  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Save  Nursery  Trees  by  Heeling  In. 

With  the  high  prices  paid  for 
nursery  trees,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  all  of  them  live  if  possible.  To 
save  the  biggest  percentage  the  roots 
must  be  kept  from  getting  dry.  The 
living  part  of  a  root  is  close  to  the 
surface  and  if  it  dries  out  through 
(he  cambium  layer  the''  root  is  likely 
to  be  useless.  Cover  tree  roots  with 
wet  sacks  while  hauling  and  have  a 
ditch  ready  to  heel  them  in.  Set  the 
trees  with  their  tops  sloping  some- 
what toward  the  south  so  the  sun  can- 
not hit  them  so  much  on  the  sides. 
The  north  side  of  a  building  or  any 
place  weLl  shaded  is  a  good  location 
for  heeling.  Be  sure  that  the  dirt  Is 
fine  and  moist  before  putting  it  onto 
the  roots.  Sift  it  carefully  around 
them  leaving  no  air  spaces,  and  pack 
as  well  as  possible  without  injuring 
the  roots.  Injury  opens  the  way  for 
aphis  and  crowngall.  Whitewash  will 
help  prevent  the  tops  from  drying  out. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  Prunes. 

A  fifty-eight  per  cent  increase  in 
prune  crop  from  use  of  sulphate 
from  results  of  a  four-year  experi- 
ment on  the  orchard  of  Geo.  Rodgers 
of  Santa  Clara  county  as  reported  in 
a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bar- 
rett Co.  In  1916  two  pounds  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  per  tree  was  applied 
to  five  trees,  three  pounds  to  each  of 
five  other  trees,  and  four  pounds  to 
each  of  another  five.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  given  the  same  trees  be- 
fore the  crop  of  1917,  1918  and  1919 
were  matured.  The  orchard  is  on 
gravelly  loam,  irrigated  and  has  54 
trees  per  acre.  Untreated  trees  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  of  4244  pounds  dried, 
per  acre.  The  treated  trees  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  6739  pounds  dried  per 
acre,  a  gain  of  2494  pounds.  At  an 
average  application  of  three  pounds 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  tree  the 
cost  was  about  $9.72. 

Oregon  Freeze  Reduces  Plant  Stocks. 

The  recent  freeze  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  will  affect  California 
planting  to  quite  an  extent.  H.  A. 
Hyde,  nurseryman  of  Watsonville,  in- 
forms us  that  at  last  reports  many 
seed  potatoes,  nursery     trees,  and 


small  strawberry  plants  were  frozen. 
The  Oak  Grove  Berry  Farm  of  Na- 
tividad,  of  which  .Mr.  Hyde  is  the 
president,  will  be  forced  to  curtail 
their  plantings  to  a  great  extent. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  plants,  the 
large  acreage  of  strawberry'  plants 
which  they  planned  to  set  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  the  remaining  acre- 
age being  planted  to  barley  for  ajL 
cover  crop  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
spring.  It  will  b?  set  early  next  sea- 
son. 

Sprays  either  Slow  or  Quick  but  Sure 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  spray 
which  kills  quickest  that  is  best  to. 
use.  If  a  slow  killing  spray  sticks 
through  bad  weather,  it  has  p 
chance  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
other  kind.  However  slow  or  quick 
it  is  in  killing,  it  will  not  kill  at  all 
unLess  it  gets  to  the  bugs  and  dis- 
eases to  be  killed.  Spray  plenty, 
spray  thoroughly,  spray  on  time.  If 
it  costs  more  than  it  used  to,  so  will 
the  crop  it  saves  bring  more  than  it 
used  to. 

Free  Soil  Information  for  Vineyardist 

Soil  samples  will  be  taken  and 
tested  free  for  grape  growers  upon 
request  in  order  to  determine  what  is 
needed  to  make  their  vines  bear  bet- 
ter. This  service  is  furnished  by  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  which  has  em- 
ployed Fred  K.  Howard  as  Consult- 
ing Horticulturist  for  the  growers. 
Mr.  Howard  was  formerly  King's 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
and  he  knows  his  business.  Growers 
may  well  feel  free  to  call  on  him. 

Japanese  Land  Holdings  Increasing. 

Japanese  have  recently  bought  the 
1200  acre  Bubach  ranch  planted 
largely  to  fruits  and  vines.  Will 
Americans  settle  there  or  near  there? 
Is  Governor  Stephens  going  to  heed 
the  calls  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  forestall  more  of  this 
business?  Don't  blame  the  Japanese 
but  protect  yourselves  by  letting  your 
voices  be  heard. 

Ten  Million  More  to  Raisin  Growers. 

Ten  million  dollars  will  be  distri- 
buted to  raisin  growers  Feb.  1,  by 
the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  in  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  when  the  raisins 
were  delivered  to  the  company.  This 
payment  is  an  additional  three  cents 
on  Muscats  and  four  cents  on  Thomp- 
sons and  Sultanas. 

Wine  Seized  for  Vlolntion  of  Law. 
— Permission  to  sell  wine  stocks  was 
recently  granted  under  certain  re-  « 
trlctions,  which  apparently  did  not 
satisfy  some  of  the  wine  holders  and 
wine  merchants.  Thousands  of  gal- 
lons were  recently  ordered  seized 
from  two  outfits  who  did  not  con^ 
form  to  the  conditions  of  the  permit. 
Co-operative  Canneries  Not  Sold. 

That  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  had  sold  out  is  the  false 
report  recently  circulated  apparently 
by  enemies  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. Directors  of  the  Canneries 
deny  that  there  is  any  basis  for  such 
a  rumor. 


California  will  probably  hand  the 
p«ople  of  the  United  States  about 
5,310,000  boxes  of  lemons  this  year. 


Sulphur  Made  a  Prune  Crop 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


When  trees  or  plants  are  sickly 
for  no  apparent  reason,  it  may  be 
that  they  still  have  every  require- 
ment for  thrifty  growth,  with  one 
exception.  That  exception  thus  be- 
comes the  limiting  factor  in  growth 
of  the  plants  or  trees.  Mr.  Miller, 
owner  of  the  Miller  Nurseries  in 
northern  Oregon,  had  five  acres  of 
prune  trees  eight  years  obi  whose 
leaves  were  yellowed  and  which  had 
never  been  able  to  mature  fruit 
enough  to  sell.  In  1918  he  remarked 
to  a  local  fruit  shipper  that  he  was 
going  to  pull  those,  trees  out.  The 
shipper  had  heard  of  the  sulphur 
experiments  on  alfalfa,  so  he  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  sulphur 
might  help  the  trees.    He  was  inter- 


ested enough  to  offer  to  pay  the  cost 
if  it  should  do  no  good.  Mr.  Miller 
spread  250  pounds  of  sulphur  per 
acre  in  the  fall  at  a  cost  of  about 
2Yt  cents  per  pound  besides  labor;  in 
1919'  he  sold  to  the  fruit  shipper 
$1200  worth  of  prunes  from  those 
trees.  The  leaves  remained  green 
throughout  the  season  of  1919.  and 
the  tree  looked  altogether  thriftier,  j 
Now  Mr.  Miller  also  has  80  acres 
of  three-year-old  unthrifty  prune 
trees.  He  wanted  to  sulphur  the 
whole  place  last  fall,  but  wiser  coun- 
sel prevailed  on  him  to  try  it  on  a 
portion  and  keep  the  rest  for  a  check" 
as  to  the  difference  prod*oed.  We 
hope  to  record  his  reswlts  at  trbe  end 
of  next  season. 
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The  Orchard  Tractor  Plow 
You've  Been  Looking  For 


A  Great  Feature 

With  the  plow  set  over  to  throw  either  to 
or  from  the  row,  you  can  quickly  angle  the 
levers  so  that  they  are  easily  reached  from 
the  tractor  seat,  out  of  the  way  of  the  limbs 
and  free  of  the  wheels  when  the  tractor  is 
turning  short. 


JOHN 


ALOW-DOWN  TRACTOR  PLOW  for  use  wi1;h 
small  tractors — a  power-lift,  easily-handled  plow 
L  whose  hitch  and  lever  construction  and  wheelbase 
design  permit  work  right  up  close  to  the  trees  in  throw- 
ing either  to  or  from  the  row — that's  what  you've  been 
wanting  in  a  tractor  plow.  And  that's  what  you  get 
in  the  John  Deere  No.  8  Orchard  Tractor  Plow. 

This  plow  is  the  result  of  close  study  of  the  requirements  of  California 
orchardists.  The  suggestions  of  a  number  of  experienced  California 
fruit  growers  helped  design  it.  It  has  proved  its  special  value  in  many 
orchards  and  vineyards.  It  is  also  adaptable  for  general  field  plowing. 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

has  a  reversible  hitch  and  can  be  set  out  to  either  side  so  that  the 
plow  can  run  close  to  the  trees  when  throwing  either  to  or  from 
the  row.    Note  this  feature  in  the  illustration  to  the  left. 


Levers  have  side  adjustment  —  A  feature  you 
will  greatly  appreciate.  See  it  illustrated  at 
the  left.  When  the  plow  is  set  to  the  right  to 
get  close  to  the  row,  the  Jevers  can  be  angled 
the  left.  When  the  plow  is  set  to  the  left,  the 
levers  can  be  angled  to  the  right.  In  either 
case,  with  the  plow  working  up  close  to  the 
row,  the  low-set,  angled  levers  are  conveniently 
back  of  the  tractor  operator,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  tree  limbs  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  tractor 
wheels  when  turning  short.  Reversing  the 
hitch  and  angling  the  levers  is  a  simple  matter 
— only  one  bolt  to  loosen  in  each  operation. 

Doesn't  scar  the  trees  —  With  this  plow  it  is 
easy  to  keep  from  scarring  the  trees  while 
working  close  up  throwing  either  to  or  from 
the  row.  The  furrow  wheel  has  an  offset  hub 
— no  projections  beyond  the  wing  of  the  inner 
moldboard,  and  the  land  wheel  is  set  close  in 
—  in  front  of  the  third  beam. 

And  these  other  features — The  simple,  pos- 
itive power  lift  raises  the  bottoms  high  and 
level  at  a  pull  on  the  trip  rope  by  the  operator. 


The  lifting  mechanism  consists  of  a  single, 
durable  clutch  on  the  land  axle.  It  moves  only 
when  the  plow  is  being  raised  and  lowered — 
practically  no  wear. 

The  hitch  has  a  break-pin  for  protecting  the 
plow  when  striking  a  stone  or  root,  and  a  sim- 
ple slide  and  pin  lock  for  quick  landing  adjust- 
ment. Land  and  furrow  wheels  have  a  great 
range  of  adjustment  for  either  deep  or  shallow 
plowing.  There  is  great  clearance  in  throat  of 
beams  and  back  of  bottoms  to  prevent  clog- 
ging in  trashy  conditions  or  deep  plowing. 

The  John  Deere  No.  8  Orchard  Tractor  Plow 

is  equipped  with  three  10 -inch  bottoms  that 
scour  and  pulverize  to  best  advantage. 

Don't  fail  to  see  this  successful  plow  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  are  sure  to  like  it.  Ask 
your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  it  to  you. 

Write  today  for  a  free  folder  describing  the 
John  Deere  No.  8.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  111.    Ask  for  folder  0-138 


MOLIN&IU. 


No  matter  what  size  of  tractor  you  have  or  what  your  soil  conditions  are,  there 
is  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  that  will  meet  your  requirements.  Besides  the 
John  Deere  No.  8,  there  is  the  small  John  Deere  23-A  three-disc  plow  for  small 
tractors,  the  No.  24  four  disc.  No.  25  five  disc,  and  No.  5  and  No.  6  two,  three 
and  four  bottom  moldboard  plows  for  large  tractors.  All  are  specially  designed 
for  both  orchard  and  general  field  work. 
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SULPHUR 


FL0UR1 
SULPHUI 


It  ha*  been  proven 
and  mo  rf (t)nim(-nd- 
efl  by  the  Unlvernlty 
of  California  that 
if  you  nulphur  your 
Itrape  vlnea  and  or- 
chnrdH  0  timea  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  .11  I  I-  D  K  W  or 
HUD  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Klowert  of 
Sulpha  r,  alio 
B  A  0  I.  E  Brand, 
Pleur  de  Soufre, 
parked  in  double 
Hadu,  nre  the  Hull- 
lent  and  PUREST 
Mulphur*  that 
money  <  .in  buy;  the 
beMt  for  vlneynnlM; 
the  bent  for 
bleaching  purponeM,  I.EAVIM.  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
linpalpnhle  I'otvder,  100%  pure.  In 
■luultle  MiickM,  for  Dry  Dilating  and  mak- 
Ibr  Paate  Sulphur, 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOI. I  TIO\.  u»e 
..ur  DIAMOND  «S"  BRAND  REPINED 
FLOUR  SI  I.I'll  L  K.  We  can  furnlHh 
yon  t  li  1*  Sulpha*  at  Bach  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
•.olutlon  nnd  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
I  be  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  npray- 
luic  your  orebnrd,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  1M  per  day  lor  miikluK  the  Molutlon 
mill   applying  Name. 

To  ereate  additional  mailable  plant 
rood,  drill  into  fhc  noil  MM)  to  4IM) 
ooundH  per  aire  DIAMOND  "S"  IIItANIJ 
POWDERED  SI  1.1*111  It.  100'  |  pure, 
rhis  has  Increased  varli>iiM  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Uao  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTIMI 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Du*t,  DiiNting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  ami  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  dee.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  in  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "\E\V  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Prlce-llxt.  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

t;:M  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Culif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  S71 


Ten  carloads  of  young  almond  trees 
have  been  ordered  from  local  nurseries 
near  Woodland  recently. 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Standardized  Onion  Pack. 

When  progressive  Coachella  Valley 
onion  growers  realized  in  1918  that 
their  markets  were  being  limited  by 
the  lack  of  uniformity  and  quality 
in  the  pack  of  many  shippers,  they 
appealed  to  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  to  give  them  Standard- 
ization as  it  had  worked  out  with 
fresh  fruits.  He  had  no  authority  to 
do  this,  but  his  advice  was  followed 
with  great  profit  to  the  growers.  This 
year  the  shipments  are  under  the 
Standardization  law  of  1919,  which 
went  into  effect  August  1.  Under  it. 
State  Director  of  Agriculture  G.  H. 
Hecke  has  power  to  establish  rules 
which  require  standardized  pack  of 
all  the  packed  onions  shipped  out. 
This  will  affect  the  shortsighted  ones 
who  would  injure  the  markets  for  all 
by  poor  packing. 
More  Alfalfa  Acreage,  Less  Seed. 

With  alfalfa  seed  so  scarce  and  high 
priced,  as  forecasted  last  fall  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  plant  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. With  ordinary  planting  a  great 
deal  more  seed  is  used  that  is  nec- 
essary. The  object  this  spring  will 
be  to  make  every  seed  grow.  The  way 
to  come  nearest  this  object  is  to  have 
the  seedbed  in  the  finest  condition 
possible.  The  time  to  prepare  the 
seedbed  is  right  now,  while  weather  is 
favorable.  Extra  working  later  to  kill 
weeds  before  planting  will  improve 
the  seedbed  that  much  more,  and  ena- 
ble one  to  get  a  good  stand  on  more 
acres  with  the  same  amount  of  seed. 
Potato  Prices  Climbing. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  in- 
crease in  potato  prices.  Last  year 
they  were  too  low  and  many  growers 
swore  off.    The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


C.  L  neit  75  Track  Layer  equipped 
with  K-W  Magneto,  pulling,  up  graUu 
with  70  tons  ot  rock. 


A  Sure  Spark  for  the  Hard  Pull 

TO  start  this  dead  load  of  seventy  tons  and  to  keep  it  going 
steadily  up  grade  requires  extraordinary  power  and  an  ab- 
solutely ''sure  fire"  magneto. 

Like  most  tractors  built  to  give  unusual  service  this  ''Best  75" 
has  a  K-W  Magneto. 

When  a  gas  engine  has  a  light  load  and  can  speed  up  it  is  easy 
to  generate  the  spark.  The  engine  will  even  go  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  miss  or  weak  spark. 

But  on  this  job  as  on  most  tractor  work  the  pull  is  slow  and 
heavy.  Every  cylinder  must  fire  every  time.  Each  spark  must  ex- 
plode all  the  gas  in  the  cylinder 
completely  and  quickly  putting 
the  full  punch  behind  the  piston 
at  just  the  proper  instant.  The 
K-W  Magneto  docs  this  and 
continues  to  do  it. 

Write  for  booklet  tthoiclna 
the  simple  construction  of 
the  K-W  Mai/ncto  explaining 
how  it  make*  your  tractor 
do  more  icvrk  on  less  fuel. 


iTmEfK-W) IGNITION  C?I> 
Chester  Avenue 


pointed  out  prominently  in  two  or 
more  issues  some  months  ago  that  the 
potato  crop  in  the  entire  U.  S.  was 
very  short.  With  such  a  shortage  and 
with  other  foods  climbing,  potatoes 
are  entitled  to  the  rise,  but  it  is  too 
bad  that  in  a  large  degree  growero 
are  not  the  gainers  by  the  rise.  Ne- 
vada potatoes  recently  wholesaled  at 
$5  per  hundredweight,  while  Califor- 
nia River  potatoes  sold  at  about  $4.20 
per  hundredweight. 
Alfalfa  Growers  Fsing  Sulphur. 

Due  to  the  experiments  with  sul- 
phur and  sulphates  on  alfalfa  by  Prof. 
F.  C.  Riemer  in  Southern  Oregon,  as 
reported  in  our  issue  of  December  6, 
the  San  Francisco  Sulphur  Company 
has  shipped  2.000  tons,  of  sulphur  to 
alfalfa  growers  in  that  territory  since 
last  September. 
Disc  1  mi  p.  ri;i !  Asparagus  Now. 

Early  asparagus  will  be  shipped 
from  Imperial  County  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  Discing,  the  ground  a 
few  times  before  that  date  will  soften 
it  to  better  condition  for  growth  of 
the  soft  shoots,  and  at  the, same  time 
enable  it  to  absorb  more  of  the  sun- 


heat,  which  starts  the  asparagus  to 
growing  early.  Imperial  County  as- 
paragus shipments  usually  precede 
Contra  Costa  County  about  a  month. 
More  Wheat  than  Barley  Shipped! 

There  were  7,101  tons  less  of  wheat 
in  the  warehouses  of  San  Francisco, 
Contra  Costa,  and  Stockton  January 
1  than  there  were  December  1.  Ther 
were  791  tons  less  of  barley  in  th 
same  warehouses  January  1  than 
cember  L    This  does  not  prove  th 
the  shipment  of  wheat  was  ten  tun 
that  of  barley,  but  it  can  be  guess 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 
(  a n't  Find  Itee  Advertisements. 

To  the  Editor:    I  am  a  new  su 
scriber  and  I  haven't  seen  any  ads 
bees  for  sale.   Would  like  to  get  abo 
ten  colonies  of  healthy  bees.  Cor. 
you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  sonr 
The  Press  is  certainly  welcome  eve 
Saturday. — A.  P.,  Oakley.  Bee-men, 
advertise. 


The  discontent  among  the  harv 
hands    of    Buenos    Aires  provin- 
flamed  into  outbreaks  of  violence.  T~ 
outbreaks  followed  upon  the  distrib" 
tion  of  circulars  threatening  to  bu 
the  entire  harvest  of  Argentina  unless 
the  authorities  release  before  Janu- 
ary 20  those  convicted  of  violations 
the  "social  law"  under  which  the  go. 


—about  deliveries  of  Niagara 
Soluble   Sulphur  Spray 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray  can  now  be  secured 
from  our  Oakland  Office — where  sufficient  stock  for 
any  ordinary  demand  is  ready  fof  immediate  delivery. 

You  fruit  growers — you  who  have  been  forced  to 
use  a  substitute  for  all  or  part  of  your  spraying — you 
will  appreciate  the  real  importance  of  this  announce- 
ment. 

Niagara  Sulphur  Spray — as  you  know — is  the  orig- 
inal Dry  Sulphur  Spray.  It  has  been  used  in  the  moat 
important  fruit  districts  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  in  many  of  the  best  peach  orchards  of  California, 
for  the  past  four. 

You  know,  too,  that  it  requires  less  than  other 
substitutes  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  Compare  our 
directions  for  use  with  those  of  other  manufacturers — 
if  these  manufacturers  dare  to  publish  the  quantities 
demanded  by  an  Experiment  Station  or  recognized 
authority  on  Insecticides  or  Fungicides. 

Directions  for  Niagara  Soluble  Solution 

For  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and  Twig  Borer,  use  12 
pounds  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  to  50  gallons 
of  water. 

For  San  Jose  Scale  and  General  Dormant  Spray- 
ing, use  pounds  of  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
pound to  50  gallons  of  water. 

These  directions  have  stood  the  test  for  years, 
meeting  the  most  stringent  regulations  applying 
in  such  cases. 


COMING:  THE  HEW  1920  MODEL  NIAGARA  DUSTER 

These  are  the  machines  that  have  worked  wonders  in 
the  Walnuts  Groves  of  California,  and  are  now  solving 
the  Boll  Weevil  problem  of  Cotton  States. 

Niagara  Dust  Machines  and  Niagara  Quality  Dusting 
Materials  are  solving  many  other  pest  problems  of  or- 
chard, field  and  garden. 


Send  for  Niagara  Spray  Book,  prices  on  quantity  of  Soluble 
Sulphur  needed — and  any  other  Spraying  and  Ousting 
information  wanted. 

F.  A.  Frazier 

Western  Representative  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 
308  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  California 
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ELECTRIC  ERA  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Over  545,000  customers  are  using 
electricity  supplied  by  the  existing 
electric  companies  of  California.  Yet 
a  normal  growth  will  require  $20,- 
000,000  to  be  expended  annually  for 
several  years  to  come,  in  power 
stations,  transmission  lines,  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  recent  annual  report  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  Normal  growth 
of  Northern  and  Central  California 
will  require  addition  of  power  gener- 
ating facilities  to  the  extent  of  30,000 
kilowatts  each  year.  This  will  mean 
the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  per  year.  An  equal  amount 
will  be  required  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  now  under  way 
four  big  hydro-electric  projects  thai 
should  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000,000.  Completion  of  these  four 
projects  will  render  available  120,000 
kilowatts  of  generated  capacity. 
They  are  the  Caribou  plant  of  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  on 
the  Feather  River,  Kerckhoff  plant  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Corporation  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  Kern  River  plant  No.  3  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
and  the  power  plant  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  planned  to  utilize  the 
waters  of  the  aqueduct  in  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek.  The  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  recently  enlarged 
its  Lake  Spaulding  reservoir,  pur- 
chased the  power  production  facilities 
and  distributing  svstems  of  the  North- 
ern California  Power  Company,  and 
has  leased  the  properties  of  the  Sierra 
and  San  Francisco  Power  Company. 
A  Pitt  River  power  development 
scheme,  made  possible  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Northern  company,  Is 
also  planned  by  the  P.  G.  &  E.  Co. 


NEW   SOLDIER  SETTLEMENT. 


Melons,  alfalfa,  grapes  and  fruits 
are  to  be  the  chief  crops  on  the  Delhi 
State  Soldier  Settlement  now  being 
prepard  for  crop-growing  and  new 
homes.  The  State  Land  Settlement 
Board,  of  which  Prof.  Elwood  Mead 
at  Berkeley  is  chairmen,  has  pur- 
chased 100,000  rooted  vines,  five  tons 
of  alfalfa  seed,  and  several  tons  of 
seed  rye  to  be  sold  to  settlers  at  cost. 
Rye  is  used  in  strips  to  prevent  blow- 
ing of  the  land,  which  is  more  or  Jess 
sandy.  The  Board  is  asking  for  bids 
to  furnish  eucalyptus  and  other  wind- 
breaks. 

There  will  be  about  40  farms  in  this 
first  development,  besides  20  farm 
workers'  allotments.  Farms  suited 
for  general  crops  or  dairying  will 
vary  from  40  to  80  acres  each.  Fruit, 
melon,  and  vegetable  farms  will  av- 
erage around  40  acres,  poultry  farms 
about  10  acres,  and  workers  allot- 
ments one  to  two  acres  each.  None 
are  over  three  miles  from  the  high- 
way and  the  railway.  Delhi  is  to  be 
developed  with  factories  to  care  for 
the  farm  produce  and  with  all  mod- 
ern waterworks,  sewage  system,  etc. 
Contracts  for  several  workers'  homes 
have  already  been  let. 


FARM  OWNERS'  AND  OPERATORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Counties  partially  organized  in  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associa- 
tion are  impatiently  awaiting  advice 
from  State  headquarters.  State  head- 
quarters have  been  rather  unsettled 
late,  but  are  getting  around  to  a 
working  basis  again.  State  Chairman 
Albert  Lindley,  a  large  rancher  and 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organ- 
ization, not  long  ago  accepted  a 
financial  position  with  the  Republican 
headquarters  for  the  Western  States. 
As  the  by-laws  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  Associatfon  prohibit 
any  partisan  politics  within  the  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Lindley  very  properly 
resigned  his  post  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted.  His  successor  may  be 
chosen  ere  these  words  are  read.  The 
State  organization  committee,  in 
which  some  changes  are  being  made, 
will  soon  be  on  deck  to  put  this 
property-owners'  association  to  the 
front  for  its  own  economic  and  legis- 
lative protection.  Meanwhile,  the 
finances  are  in  the  best  of  shape  and 
the  two  counties  which  have  been 
fully  organized  are  carrying  on  their 
work  actively. 


BETTER  BEAN  CULTURE. 

In  the  Modesto  district  the  summer 
wind  ?s  generally  from  the  northwest. 
At  harvest  time  this  fall  Geo.  Kemp 
found  many  of  his  beans  lopped  over 
with  the  tops  southeast  from  their 
mam  stems  which  he  sought  to  cut. 
This  prevented  the  horses  walking  be- 
tween rows  without  tramping  out  many 
beans  or  else  dragging  the  cutter  over 
so  far  that  it  would  miss  the  stems. 
It  could  be  adjusted  more  or  less  sat- 
isfactorily by  swinging  it  over,  but 
that  was  difficult  in  encountering 
tough  stems,  many  of  which  were  not 
cut  because  of  the  changed  angle  of 
the  knives.  He  intends  next  year  to 
use  a  slide  and  lessened  pressure 
rather  than  a  swivel  attachment,  so 
that  with  a  lever  and  notched  arc  he 
can  set  the  whole  cutter  squarely  side- 
wise  either  directfon  and  let  the 
horses  walk  between  the  rows  of  bean 
tops,  while  the  knives  retain  their 
normal  angle  with  the  rows  and  exert 
their  normal  pressure  against  the 
stems  on  both  sides. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  7 

You  can  drill  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Business  in  excess  of  $50,000,000 
was  done  last  year  by  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  according  to  a  re- 
port submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  directors  at  Sacramento  re- 
cently. 

"To  safeguard  your  future,  secure 
independence  and  make  real 
headway  in  the  world,  save 
money!  In  this  truth  and  the 
way  you  use  it  lies  the  success 
or  failure  of  your  life."  Write 
today  for  our  folder  that  tells  you 
how  to  start. 

DEPARTMENT  B 

Ahglo-Caufornia^bank 

SAN    FRAN  CISCO 


Top-dress  your  field  crops  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  using  the  grain  drill  or  fertilizer  distributor. 
When  top-dressed  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  the 

plants  get  an  even  start,  maintain  uniformly  rapid  growth 
and  the  whole  crop  ripens  at  one  time.  One  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  on  California  soils  will  usually  increase  the  yields 
of  grain  from  5  to  10  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  advice 
from  the  California  Experiment  Station. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for 
years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine 
and  dry  for  top  dressing  purposes.    Ammonia  251/4%  guar- 
anteed.   Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


For  Information 
■a  to  applica- 
tion, write 


^  ^00  Company 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Killefer  Way 

Is  to  build  Tractor  Tools  and  for  Tractor  Work 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


The  term,  "power  farming,"  as  com- 
monly applied,  means  nothing  when 
the  tractor  only  is  given  consideration, 
as  is  too  often  the  case. 

Successful  tillage  cannot  he  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  tractor  alone, 
no  matter  how  efficient  it  may  be. 

Why  overlook  the  fact  that  the  imple- 
ment behind  the  tractor  is  just  as  es- 


sential as  the  tractor  itself,*but,  so  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  the  purchaser? 
To  make  your  tractor  a  success  and 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  use  implements 
designed  and  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Company 
Build  Only  Such  Implements. 

See  this  line  of  Implements  on  your 
dealer's  floor. 

ASK  FOE  CATALOG  AND  BOOKLET  ON 
"DEEP  TILLAGE" 

The  cat  shown  here  is  one  of 
oar  many  tractor  implements 

The  Killefer 
Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-2221  SANTA  FE  AVENUE,    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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For  your  own  protection  order  "ONLY 
Germain's  specially-selected,  proven 
tested,  true-to-type  Hairy  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  Seed.  Our  supply  is  limited 
and  we  may  be  oversold  in  double- 
quick  time.  To  avoid  disappointment 
place  your  order  at  once.  Wire, 
phone,  or  write  for  a  reservation  of 

seed,  stating  amount  wanted — or  call 
personally  if  you  can.  Orders  will  be 
filled  as  received. 

Whether  you  intend  to  plant  now  or 
next  Spring,  we  advise  you  to  buy 
your  seed  now.  Increasing  demand 
means  increased  prices. 

For  further  information  about  Ger- 
main's PROVEN  Hairy  Peruvian  Al- 
falfa, get  our  free  folder  and  booklet 
containing  30  testimonial  letters. 


Srnd    for    FREE    ropy  of 
(Irnnain'M  1920  Sred,  Plant 
and  Poultry  Catalog. 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Coraei'* 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.Depot  « 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ARE  VOU 

ALERT? 


BURBANK  TOMATO 

la  ear  I  mess,  productiveness,  size,  shape,  color, 
flavor,  solidity  and  all  desirable  qualifies  it  it  par 
I  excellent.  Hill  stand  ahead  of  all  id  popularity 
I  when  better  known  for  both  home  and  market  use. 

Order  early  as  stock  is  very  limited  and  sold  id 
I  packets  only.  Packet  of  100  seeds.  20  cents;  3  for 
|  SO  cents;  7  for  S1.00. 

Catalogue  of  other  sterling  novelties  and  spec- 
|  ia)tiey  Kree. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST 

Santa  toSA.  CAtjf 


LAYNES  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL. 

PUMPX 

—give  most  dependable 

Service 
—over  6000  in  use 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Lor  Angel  er 
Cal. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N°25 


442-444  Sansome  St 
Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRAILERS 


— farm  necessities 
cut  hauling  costs 
one-half. 

Write  for  Catalog 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

MamifiicturrrB 

1828  Palmetto  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cotton  Growers  Costs  of  Production 


At  a  cotton-growers'  institute  in 
Fresno,  January  7th,  including  around 
a  hundred  growers,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  a  public  way.  and  to  pro- 
pose to  a  future  meeting  such  steps 
as  might  seem  proper  for  organiza- 
tion of  a  cotton-growers'  marketing 
association.  The  committee  consists 
of  G.  \V.  Ferguson  of  Firebaugh.  G. 
L.  Swensen  of  western  Fresno  Coun- 
ty, and  S.  P.  Friselle,  manager  of  the 
University  Station  at  Kearney  Park. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  meeting  was  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  costs  of  production  at 
Kearney  Park,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fri- 
selle. The  first  statement  is  for  Yuma 
cotton  grown  on  forty  acres  in  1918. 
The  forty  acres  produced  thirty  bales 
weighing  13,680  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,299.67,  and  29,220  pounds  of  cotton 
seed,  valued  at  $847.38.  This  makes 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  $7,147.05. 
The  cost  figures  follow: 

Preparation  of  Land — 

Fall  plowing   $  121.20 

Discing    121.92 

Harrowing    41.66 

Seed,  2,318  pounds  @  7c    162.26 

Planting,  May  2  to  May  15   63.69 


Total   $  510.73 

Growing — 

Hoeing  and  spacing   $  680.67 

Breaking  rain  crust    119.50 

Cultivating    268.53 

Water  tax   25.00 


Total   $1,093.70 

Harvesting — 

Picking  15,163  lbs.  @  4c  $  606.52 

Picking  27,729  lbs.  @  5c   1,386.45 

Foreman  and  weighing   99.00 

Hauling  to  warehouse    29.24 


.$2,121.21 


Total   

(•inning  Expenses — 

Ginning  30  bales  @  $15  $  450.00 

Seed  sacks,  39  <8>  12c   4.68 

Insurance   31.50 

Cotton  pool  charges   18.17 


Total   $  504.35 

Sum  mar)' —         Total  cost.  Cost  pr  A. 

Growing   $1,604.43       $  41.11 

Harvesting    2.121.21  53.03 

Ginning  and  selling    504.35  12.61 


Total  $4,229.99  $105.75 

This  indicates  net  earnings  of 
$2,917.06,  or  $72,924  per  acre. 

Pima  cotton  was  grown  on  60  acres 
in  1819.  The  crop  was  practically  all 
harvested  at  the  time  of  the  institute. 
It  was  estimated  at  56,234  pounds  of 
seed  cotton.  The  costs  this  year  were 
as  follow: 

Preparation  of  I  an;) — 

Plowing,  scraping  and  discing,  $293.00 

Planting    24.75 

Seed,  2,011  lbs  @  3%c    75.41 


Total   $  399.16 

Growing — 

Cultivating   $299.75 

Irrigating    50.00 

Hoeing    771.26 

Thinning    263.76 

Water  tax    37.50 

Total   $1,422.27 

Harvesting — 

Picking  31,271  lbs.  @  4c  $1,250.84 

Picking  20,963  lbs.  @  5c   1,048.15 

Estimate  in  field  @  5c  (4,000 

lbs.)    200.00 

Foreman  and  weighing    411.52 

Hauling    30.31 


Total   $2,940.82 

Total  cost   $4,762.25 

Average  per  acre  cost   79.36 

A  letter  from  G.  'T.  Ives  of  Kern 
County  was  read,  giving  a  rather  re- 
markable statement  of  the  possibili- 
ties there.   We  quote  it  below: 

"Planting  began  April  2,  and  was 
completed  April  6. 

"About  twelve  pounds  of  Pima  seed 
was  used  per  acre —  it  was  planted 
flat 

"Owing  to  insufficient  seed  being 
planted  (twenty  pounds  would  have 


been  better),  and  the  ground  drying 
out.  I  did  not  get  a  perfect  stand;  so 
I  ran  water  close  to  one  side  of  the 
rows  April  23.  «o  germinate  the  rest 
of  the  seed,  which  had  the  desired 
result. 

"I  began  cultivating  with  14-tooth 
cultivator  as  soon  as  I  could  see  the 
rows.  Six  cultivations  were  given 
before  the  first  irrigation,  which  came 
June  19. 

"I  stirred  the  surface  as  above  after 
each  irrigation  until  the  cotton  got  too 
tall  for  a  horse  to  get  through. 

"This  cotton  is  planted  between 
rows  of  Thompsons — being  3  feet  10 
inches  apart  (two  rows). 

"Chopping  (mostly  pulling)  began 
June  9,  when  the  plants  were  a  foot 
to  one  and  one-half  feet  high.  We 
aimed  to  thin  to  about  8  inches. 

"Frost  came  about  October  23,  which 
was  about  a  month  earlier  than  last 
year.  Picking  began  November  9.  The 
price  paid  for  picking  the  first  half  of 
our  crop  was  4c  per  pound.  The  first 
picking  was  finished  January  1.  The 
amount  of  first  picking  was  13,700 
pounds.  We  expect  about  1500  pounds 
from  the  second  picking.  This  will  be 
close  to  ten  bales  from  five  and  a 
half  acres. 

"Mr.  Camp,  government  cotton  ex- 
pert, and  Mr.  McGee,  buyer  for  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company,  measured 
the  fibre  and  found  it  1  14-16  inches. 

"My  nine  irrigations,  ending  Octo- 
ber 23,  could  have  been  materially  re- 
duced had  my  ground  been  level,  and 
had  I  used  wide  ditches  that  reached 
from  one  row  nearly  to  another. 

"The  cotton  plants  in  our  field  stood 
quite  uniformly  3V6  to  4  feet  high, 
except  in  about  an  acre,  where  the 
water  ran  too  fast. 

"A  good  crop  of  bottom,  middle  and 
top  bolls  matured. 

"Our  best  picker,  a  lady,  picked  136 
pounds  one  day,  making  $6.12.  Sev- 
eral others  could  pick  over  100  pounds 
per  day. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  a  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Association,  and  of  community 
growing  of  especially  Pima  long  sta- 
ple cotton  for  this  valley  wherever 
conditions  are  suitable." 

There  is  considerable  enthusiasm 
regarding  cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  counties,  both  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  from  Madera  south.  While 
there  were  only  5,000  acres  as  esti- 
mated this  year,  plantings  promise  to 
multiply  next  year. 

As  cotton  is  marketed  on  the  basis 
of  length  of  staple,  color,  texture, 
etc.,  in  nine  grades  for  the  short  sta- 
ple and  five  grades  for  Egyptian,  the 
need  of  an  organization  seems  appa- 
rent to  insure  correct  grading.  A  cot- 
ton-growers' organization  has  long 
been  exerting  beneficial  influence  on 
Imperial  Valley  crops. 


BKTTKR    M  ITU  AL  INSURANCE 
RATES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  was  glad  to  note 
in  your  issue  of  January  3rd  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  on  "Economical 
Insurance  for  Farmers."  That's  what 
a  farm  paper  is  for — to  keep  its 
readers  posted  on  measures,  policies, 
etc.,  that  are  calculated  especially  for 
them. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to 
another  farmers'  fire  insurance  com- 
pany and  that  is  "The  Grange  Frater- 
nal Fire  Insurance  Association."  The 
Stanislaus  County  Mutual  rates  quoted 
in  the  article  referred  to  as  being 
about  one-fourth  the  rates  of  commer- 
cial companies  are  good  rates  and 
have  saved  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try millions  of  dollars.  But  these 
rates  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  Grange  Association,  as 
the  Stanislaus  rates  run  from  35c  to 
$1.00  per  $100.00  per  year,  while  the 
Grange  fates  run  from  20c  to  70c  per 
$100.00  per  year. 

The  business  of  each  County  Mutual 
is  confined  to  its  own  county,  and  it 
will  insure  any  reputable  farmer  in 
that  county,  while  the  Grange  Associ- 
ation is  State-wide  in  scope  and  will 
insure  only  its  own  membership. — 
Frank  L.  Hunt,  Master  California 
State  Grange. 
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(From  The  Pittsburgh  Poat )  t" 

|  RECORDS  VIE 

WITH  SINGERS 
I      IN  OWN  SONOJ 

Madame  Rappold  and 
Laurent!  in  "Miracle 
Concert."  • 


7fy„,»  The  nuMrsk  Lui«) 

Rappold  and  Laurenti 
Entertain  Big  Audience 
At  Carnegie  Music  Hall 


nuEr„e„,fcK  »"»,».  into, 

of  it  he,  W»PeiYlvet;l;„emidS' 
went  on     Slm„l„     i    1     ,e  01,1  the  sonc; 

jshed  ^udSe^  ^re1^4hewaSton? 
lonerer  sififino-   tu      i   .  artl-t  vjis  no 

forth  to  Kg,a8 fel  her/°iCe  came 
before    aI,  '     l  c,eyr|y  »od  sweetly  as 

Syknef?  tV?«d  the™K 

^oice continued    Thd  l°  ,novf-''Ut  he, 
^btaine^hon^^S^j 
(From  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times) 

Record  Reproduces 
Voice  Accurately 

Demonstration  Given  in  Carnegie 
Mutic  Hall  with  Edison 
Phonograph 


Pittsburgh 


The  tones  ^^SfA  S£l 
Ph^phM™&tly   that  f 
the  living  artist  so  P  difful.ente. 
wttS  impossible  to  detea      >  ^  ^ 

The  instrument  P«~""_.thc  voices  of 
eopy.  but  the  ^  thing  Ht 
Mmc.  Rappold  an*j;V'nical  transforma- 
untainted  by  mecha nlc  r^^^ 
ri||||..^..,rr^le(l  by  anv^  |||<||n 

( From  The  Pittsburg  Sun  ) 

lingers  and  Music 

Boxes  in  Concert 

Vocal  and  Metallic  Tones  Unable 
to  Be  Distinguished 

A  unique  concert  was  given  last  even- 
ing in  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  which 
Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  well-known  Amer- 
ican soprano,  and  Mario  Laurenti,  noted 
young  Italian  baritone,  took  part.  The 
audience  heard  not  one  Mme.  Rappold 
and  one  Mr.  Laurenti,  but  two,  the  phe- 
nomenon being  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  cabinet  which  stood  on  the  stage 
beside  the  performers  and  matched  their 
performance,  note  for  note  and  tone  for 
tone. 


A  demonstration  of  the  exactness  with  I 
„hieh  the  hui»n  ,0,«„rLe„rd  »™. 

hv  Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  celebratcu 
Sprano  and  Mario  Laurent,,  baritone  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  bimu  tan 
eons.:!  th/same  -*^KS8KJ 
on  the  pho^P^^^Sblc  to  dis- 
til ^ac^voU  from  the  re- 
production. 


FREE!  a  true  and  educational  book 

AN  official  of  the  Edison  Laboratories  (one  of 
L  Thomas  A.  Edison's  right  hand  men)  has 
written  a  book  which  tells,  without  exaggeration, 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  way,  the  fascinating 
story  of  Edison's  wonderful  new  invention. 
.  This  book  also  tells  about  the  beautiful  English, 
French  and  Italian  cabinets  in  which  the  New 
Edioon  is  encased,  fn  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  supply  the  book  to  music  lovers  without 
charge,  we  have  issued  a  paper  covered  edition. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  It  ia  something  you 
will  want  to  keep.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or 
postal  and  ask  for  the  book"  Edison  and  Music. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


DO  you  want  an  exact  and  guaranteed  duplicate 
of  the  phonograph  that  made  musical  Pitts- 
burgh gasp  with  astonishment.  Read  below  what 
happened  at  Pittsburgh,  but  first  fix  in  your  mind 
that  for  the  modest  price  of  $295  you  can  own  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  wonderful  instrument  used 
at  Pittsburgh.    Fix  in  your  mind  that 

the  Edison  dealer  will 
guarantee  it 

without  question  or  quibble-to  be  able  to  sustain 
precisely  the  same  test  as  the  test  made  at  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  night  of  September  30th,  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  critical  Pittsburgh  music  lovers 
gathered  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  learn  whether  it  is 
true  that  Thomas  A.  Edison's  new  phonograph 
sings  and  plays  so  naturally  that  the  human  ear  can 
not  tell  whether  it  is  listening  to  the  phonograph  or 
to  living  artists.  Read  what  the  Pittsburgh  news- 
papers said  next  day. 

Edison  spent1  three  million  dollars  in  cold  cash  on  experi- 
mental work  to  produce  the  first  Official  Laboratory  Model. 
The  instrument  used  at  Pittsburgh  was  a  duplicate  of  the  original 
three  million  dollar  model.  The  Edison  dealer  in  your  town  also 
has  exact  duplicates  of  it  and  will  guarantee  them  to  be  capable 
of"  doing  everything  that  was  done  by  the  instrument  used  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  on  Septeraber^Oth,  1919. 

The  best  is  not  too  good  for  you.  Hear  the  New  Edison; 
investigate  the  tests  (4000  in  all),  similar  to  the  Pittsburgh  test, 
that  have  been  made  in  every  large  city  from  Maine  to  California 
by  fifty  great  singers  and  instrumentalists,  before  audiences 
aggregating  more  than  three  million  people. 


Go  to  the  Edison  dealer's  store  and  ask  him  to  let  you  hear 
The  Official  Laboratory  Model  of 


*  NEW  EDISON 

"£%<?  (phonograph  with  a  Soul 
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What  is  a  Ton  of  Manure  Worth? 


Trials  made  on  the  various  experi- 
ment fields  throughout  the  State  have 
shown  that  aa  average  application  of 
eight  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  onde 
in  four  years  has  increased  the  yield 
of  corn  10.5  bushels,  oats  5.17  bushels, 
wheat  5.24  bushels,  and  clover  hay  937 
pounds.  At  prices  which  prevailed  the 
first  of  last  year  this  increase  would 
be  worth  $4.83,  and  at  pre-war  prices 
$2.34,  for  each  ton  of  manure  applied. 
It  will  cost  the  farmer  not  more  than 
one  dollar  a  ton  to  collect  the  manure 
and  haul  it  to  the  field.  This  would 
leave  a  net  profit,  of  $3.83  at  present 
prices,  or  $1.34  at  pre-war  prices,  for 
each  ton  of  manure  applied.  The  full 
value  of  the  manure  is  usually  not  ob- 
tained during  the  first  four  years,  for 
it  leaves  the  soil  in  better  condition 
and  its  effect  upon  later  crops  is  often 
quite  significant.  This  becomes  more 
noticeable  after  the  first  two  or  three 
applications,  since  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  manure  every  four  years  will 
result  in  permanent  improvement  to 
the  land. 

By  very  careful  handling  of  manure 
a  live-stock  farmer,  on  average  soil, 
should  be  able  to  return  annually, 
about  two  tons  of  manure  per  acre  to 
his  cultivated  fields.  It  is  not  easy  to 
save  this  amount  except  by  very  care- 
ful methods  and  persistent  efforts.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  straw  and  other 
suitable  materials  be  worked  through 
the  barns  as  bedding.  This  not  only 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals, 
but  serves  as  an  absorbent  for  the 
liquid  manure.  If  straw  piles  are  sold, 
burned  or  left  to  rot,  it  is,  of  course, 


impossible  to  return  this  amount  of 
manure. 

Keep  the  manure  together;  don't  let 
it  get  scattered  about  the  barn  or  lots. 
Hogs  and  chickens  may  waste  much 
of  it.  Where  possible,  haul  it  to  the 
field  as  soon  as  produced.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  store  it  in  shallow  con- 
crete lined  pits  to  prevent  leaching. 
Use  plenty  of  bedding  in  the  stable  or 
on  the  feeding  floor  to  absorb  the 
liquid.  Straw,  old  hay,  grass  and 
leaves  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
and  55  per  cent  of  the  potassium  is  to 
be  found  in  the  liquid  material.  There 
is,  however,  practically  no  phosphorus 
in  this  part.  The  plant  foods  in  the 
liquid  are  all  in  soluble  form  and  are 
very  easily  lost  through  leaching. 
Furthermore,  the  nitrogen  in  this 
liquid  portion  readily  passes  off  as 
ammonia  when  the  manure  is  allowed 
to  ferment,  hence  the  necessity  for 
preventing  fermentation  as  far  aa 
possible. 

The  total  solid  and  liquid  manure 
produced  in  a  year  by  a  well-fed,  ma- 
ture horse  is  about  eight  tons,  with  a 
plant-food  value  of  more  than  $30.  In 
the  case  of  a  well-fed  steer  weighing 
from  1000  to  1200  pounds  the  produc- 
tion is  nine  to  eleven  tons,  with  a 
slightly  greater  total  value  than  the 
manure  from  a  horse. 

Three  to  five  months'  exposure  to 
the  weather  in  an  open  lot  may  cause 
manure  to  lose  approximately  one- 
third  of  its  plant  food.  If  manure 
must  be  exposed  to  the  weather  it 
should  be  in  a  pit  with  a  water-tight 
oottom.   


Reasonable  Cantaloupe  Expectations 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
figures  showing  net  returns  per  acre 
for  cantaloupes  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict? I  figure  on  planting  some  there 
next  year  on  deep  sandy  loam,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  water.— E.  J.  W.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  average  crop  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  General  Manager  F.  W.  Hos- 
mer  and  President  Rickenbacker  of 
the  Turlock  Merchants  and  Growers, 
Inc.,  was  about  300  crates  per  acre. 
The  standard  crate  holds  36  canta- 
loupes. Good  crops  go  as  high  as 
500  crates  per  acre,  and  many  acres 
make  nothing.  Rent  this  year  was 
senerally  $50  per  acre  cash.  Some 
ranches  rented  for  $60.  Crates  cost 
16  cents  each  this  season,  and  will 
probably  cost  21  to  23  cents  next  sea- 
son. Good  plowing  cost  $4  per  acre 
this  year.  The  land  is  generally 
disked,  or  springtoothed,  at  about 
$1.50  per  acre  after  plowing.  Seed 
cost  about  $3  per  acre.  Cultivation 
and  hoeing  would  add  at  least  $2.50 
per  acre  more.  Picking  and  packing 
cost  32  cents  per  crate,  and  hauling 
4  to  6  cents.  The  average  returns 
to  growers,  f.  o.  b.  Turlock,  this  sea- 


son were  $1.17  per  crate  after  paying 
freight  and  brokerage.  This  figure 
is  lower  than  previous  seasons  because 
of  inferior  carrying  quality.  Figuring 
this  out  at  300  crates  per  acre,  the 
cost  of  raising  cantaloupes  this  year 
was  73%  cents  per  crate,  or  $220  per 
acre;  and  the  returns  were  $1.17  per 
crate,  or  $361  per  acre.  This  cost  fig- 
ure does  not  include  irrigation,  which 
is  not  generally  practiced  for  canta- 
loupes on  account  of  subirrigation. 
However,  the  land  has  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  irrigation  district  ex- 
pense, which  will  reduce  the  net 
profits  by  about  $3  per  acre. 

Estimates  on  probable  planting  for 
1920  were  recently  given  out  by  David 
F.  Lane,  formerly  manager  of  the  T. 
M.  &  G.  after  a  trip  to  the  South.  Im- 
perial Valley  is  likely  to  plant  12.000 
acres  for  the  main  crop  of  cantaloupes 
and  9,500  acres  as  a  second  crop  fol- 
lowing earlier  vegetables.  Mr.  Lane 
believes  that  a  normal  planting  of 
4,000  acres  will  be  put  in  around  Tur- 
lock. In  Central  California  perhaps 
a  thousand  acres  more  will  be  grown 
for  market.  This  means  several  thou- 
sand acres  more  of  cantaloupes  next 
year  than  last  in  California. 


I.MVERSITY    FARM  SHORT 
COURSES. 


To  the  Editor:  During  the  past  five 
or  six  years  agricultural  short  courses 
have  been  given  at  the  University 
Farm  and  the  only  ones  who  know  the 
real  value  of  them  are  the  ones  who 
take  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  farmers'  short 
courses  is  to  enable  persons,  espe- 
cially those  of  mature  years  and 
ranch  experience,  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  in  the  production 
of  fruit,  field  and  forage  crops,  and 
livestock  of  the  various  classes.  These 
courses  also  furnish  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  people  without  ranch  ex- 
perience, who  expect  to  engage  in 
some  line  of  agriculture,  to  obtain 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion that  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them  in  their  farming  opera- 
tions. 

The  courses  are  two  to  six  weeks 
In  length  and  you  can  get  general 
agriculture,  poultry  husbandry,  dairy 
manufactures,  buttermaking,  cheese- 
making,  bee-keeping,  horticulture  and 


tractor  courses,  all  given  separately. 
The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  farmers  more  espe- 
cially interested  in  agriculture  of  any 
kind  and  of  problems  we  must  face. 
— Carl  H.  Spurlock,  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  University  Farm  School,  Da- 
vis. 


INSTALL    ADEQUATE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  our  family 
that  when  great  grandfather  rounded 
the  corner  of  his  cabin  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
was  greeted  by  a  splash  of  dishwater 
which  great-grandmother  was  dispos- 
ing of  after  the  approved  sanitary 
method  of  that  day. 

On  all  too  many  farms  little  advance 
along  this  line  has  been  made  since 
that  time;  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  the  backwardness  when  you  con- 
sider how  little  it  costs  in  time,  labor 
and  cash  to  install  an  adequate  sewage 
disposal  system  for  the  ranch.  If  you 
haven't  one  suppose  you  write  to  the 
University  of  California,  asking  for 
theii  pamphlet  on  "The  Septic  Tank," 
which  will  tell  you  how  grandma's 
method  has  been  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 


^  Get  more  out  of  your  orchard 

Keep  your  orchard  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  Planet  Jr.  Tools. 
Because  of  their  superior  design  and  scientific  construction  you  will  get 
bigger  and  better  crops  and  make  more  money.  Fully  guaranteed,  last 
a  lifetime.  f> 

No.  41  Planet  Jr.  Orchard  Cultivator  for  orchard,  vineyard,  hopyard.  Combines 
strength,  lightness,  adjustability  and  efficiency  to  the  fullest  in  one  tool.  Exceptionally 
light  draft  adds  to  ease  of  operation  and  speed  of  cultivation.  The  strong  frame  carries 
teeth,  sweeps,  irrigating  steels,  plows,  alfalfa  teeth  and  special  weeders.  Has  tree-shield 
side-hitch  for  low  trees  and  fore-carriage  if  wanted.  Works  deep  or  shallow,  cuts  4  to  6ii 
feet  wide. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  Inc.,  Bos  1203  F.  Phil.delphi. 


Planet  Jr. 


1 


The  No.  8  Planet  Horse  Hoe 

is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished  than  any 
other  one  horse  cultivator  and  because 
it  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  re- 
quiring similar  cultivation — and  does 
more  thoroughly — it  enables  you 
to  increase  your  yield.  Cultivates 
deep  or  shallow  in  different  width 
rows  and  its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady 
running. 


Agtncits  in  all  princi- 
pal Pacific  Coast  cilia. 

FREE 
72-page  Catalog 

Illustrates  tools  doing  ac- 
tual farm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  55  Planet  Jrv 
Including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Harrows, 
iwg  Orchard.  Beet  and  Plvot- 
•■'Whcel  Kldlng  Cultivators. 
Write  /or  it  today. 

T5o.  41 


HAVE   YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  JTess  Ave- 


San  Francisco 


wur harness  against  decay 


SWEAT  and  dust  cause  leather  to 
dry  and  start  decaying.  Eureka 
Harness  Oil  prevents  decay  from 
sweat,  dust  and  moisture.  It  keeps 
harness  flexible  and  jet  black.  Rats 
dislike  it  and  avoid  Eureka  oiled 
harness.  Eureka  saves  harness  for 
longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

|=||  Standard  Oil  Company(cauk>rnuo 


It  Does  Not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  min- 
eral acid  residue  to 
injure  your  soil. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Use  100  lbs.  per  acre 
for  seeded  crops  and 
200  lbs.  cultivated  in 
thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


In  the  face  of  riling  coate.  1 
have  redoeeu  engine  prices    By  in- 
creating  production,  making  my  factory 
the  largeat.  Belling  direct  to  oser  I  boild 
engine*  for  lesa  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  oo^VA. 

Yoo  ha?e  90dar»  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  IS  to  22  H  P    Cssh  or  Easy  Terms— 
I  make  engine  pay  for  Itself  while  you  nse  It 


easiest  TO 


OTTAWA, 


■At  Reduced  Price 
■A        Buy  on  your  own 
^^^■f  terms.    Save  115  to 

^SaM  1200.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

woo! 
?8«n 


I  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

|n     I    37-45  first  St..  San  Francisco 
P.ArERlBlnke.  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Antjeles 
|Rtak<>,  Mr-Fall  Co.,     Portland.  Ore. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  sowed  last 
spring  by  John  Foletta  of  Monterey 
county  made  three  cuttings  of  hay 
after  which  the  cattle  pastured  it 
early  in  the  fall. 

Celery  shipments  from  the  lower 
Sacramento  river  country  are  averag- 
ing fifteen  carloads  a  day,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  this  section.  More 
than  400  carloads  have  been  shipped 
East  thus  far  this  season. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  acre- 
age farmed  in  California  is  now  being 
cultivated  by  gasoline  or  steam  pro- 
pelled tractors,  and  in  the  hauling  of 
produce  from  California  ranches  the 
percentage  approaches  85  per  cent,  it 
is  claimed. 

The  world's  wheat  production  for 
1919  was  2,074,761,000  bushels,  or  92.7 
per  cent  of  the  1918  production,  and 
96.5  per  cent  of  the  five-year  average, 
according  to  figures  on  fifteen  coun- 
tries furnished  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

The  price  of  potatoes  has  advanced 
almost  100  per  cent  in  three  months, 
says  W.  G.  McMillin,  State  purchasing 
agent.  McMillin  said  potatees  cost 
state  institutions  $2.24  a  hundred 
pounds  in  October,  while  the  lowest 
price  in  bids  East  opened  was  $4.45. 

Brazil  is  ready  to  receive  3,000  Ger- 
man agriculture  workers  and  pay  their 
steamer  fares  on  Brazilian  ships  from 
Amsterdam,  according  to  reports  cur- 
rent throughout  Germany.  The  Vor- 
waerts  says  Brazil  has  offered  to  ad- 
vance the  fare  on  condition  that  it  be 
repaid. 

Cotton  authorities  are  confident  that 
within  the  next  five  years  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  California- Ari- 
zona cotton  belt  will  be  producing  the 
largest  crop  of  high  grade  cotton  of 
any  single  district  in  the  world,  the 
annual  value  of  which  will  be  more 
than  $100,000,000. 

Solano  county  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  county  in  the 
United  States  to  install  rural  fire- 
fighting  stations  through  its  farm 
bureaus.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by 
the  United  States  forestry  service  and 
there  are  thousands  of  tttese  stations 
installed  throughout  the  Western 
States. 

Canneries  are  contracting  for  next 
year's  asparagus  crop  in  the  Sacra- 
mento river  delta  section  at  from  six 
to  eight  cents  a  pound.  Last  season 
the  price  ranged  from  three  to  six 
cents.  The  asparagus-growing  acre- 
age has  increased  in  a  phenomenal 
manner  during  the  past  few  years  in 
this  section,. and  now  totals  over  12,- 
000  acres. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  has 
completed  its  payments  to  Pleasan- 
ton  sugar  beet  farmers  for  beets  de- 
livered. The  1919  crop,  grown  on 
some  00  acres,  amounted  to  13,953,045 
pounds,  or  almost  6977  tons,  bring- 
ing $85,874.85.  or  more  than  $12.31  as 
the  average  price  per  ton.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  beet  acreage  for  the 
coming  year. 

First  days  of  rural  survey  con- 
ducted by  State  University  show  that 
the  farmers  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  in  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  have  during  the  past  few 
months  decided  to  forego  the  raising 
of  field  crops  in  favor  of  raising  live- 
stock on  a  larger  scale  than  hereto- 
fore. The  reason  for  this  change,  it 
is  declared,  is  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  farmers  fared  badly  with  melons 
during  the  past  season  due  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  melon  disease,  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention  of  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

Plans  for  irrigation  and  settlement 
of  200,000  acres  of  public  land  in  the 
Imperial  valley  have  just  been  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead.  Classifi- 
cation of  the  land  based  on  its  fer- 
tility and  on  the  cost  of  preparing  it 
for  irrigation  would  be  the  first  step 
in  Professor  Mead's  plan.  Organized, 
co-operative  action  in  building  houses, 
grading  land,  seeding  crops,  buying 
livestock,  seeds  and  implements 
would  constitute  the  next  step.  Loans 
to  the  settlers  by  the  State  to  equip 
and  improve  the  farms  would  be  the 
third  step  in  putting  the  colonists  on 
a  solid  footing. 
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Light -Draft  Plows 

EVERY  detail  in  the  construction  of  the  P**fcO  Line  of  Light-Draft  Plows  is 
worked  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  founders  —  making  for  Simplicity 
and  Strength.  The  popularity  of  these  famous  plows  shows  that  the  policy  of 
the  founders  was  right  —  they  "knew  how." 

Used  by 
Three 
Generations 
of  American 

Farmers 


I^O  Light-Draft  Plows  cover  a  wide 
range  of  work,  not  only  for  all  ordinary 
plowing,  but  for  the  unusual  and  the  ex- 
traordinary. For  Horses:  Walking,  Sulky 
and  Gang,  both  moldboard  and  disk,  in 
all  standard  sizes  and  models  of  bottoms. 


Whether  you  own  or  oper- 
ate a  horse-plow  farm  or  a 
tractor-plow  farm,  get  a  I^fc© 
Light-Draft  Plow,  and  be  a 
satisfied  plowman. 


78  Years  of 
"Knowing 

How" 
Hammered 
into  Every 

One  of  Them 


For  Tractors:  From  2  to  6  bottoms,  both 
moldboard  and  disk.  Special:  For  grad- 
ing, ditching,  hillsides,  root  ground,  cut- 
over  timber  land,  orchards,  etc.  There 
is  a  P*feQ  plow  for  any  section,  and  for 
any  condition  of  soil. 


Write  for  P*fcO  Plow  Cata- 
log, or  call  on  the  nearest 
International  dealer.  Tell  us 
your  plowing  problems  —  we 
believe  we  can  help  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated) 

Billings.  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  Dot  leu  than  13  per  eeat 
Nitrogen — almoit  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  euppliea  Nitrogen  in  the 
Most   available   form.     Packed  in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

ask  for  price*  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Lot  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
ate  amer  November. 


,C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paellle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Ill  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FEANCI8CO 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


sands?/ Happy  Housewives 

WESTER] 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save   paying  rent   and  reduce  cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  term*. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acr*.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  oldsettled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc..  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 
3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block, 
San  Francisco,  Col. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Ws   Manufacture  LeTelers  for  Any   Power  from  6   Horses   to  •  7B  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Levclcr 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working-  on  around  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  be  Inf- 
used with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require, 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

TOO  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth, 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS,  CAL. 


"I  Knew  Mohawks  Were  Good  Before  I  Bought  Mine" 

That's  what  an  automobile  owner  told  us  recently. 

"Until  I  heard  about  Mohawks,  I  used  to  choose  my  tires 
with  my  eyes  shut. 

"I  gambled  on  tires,  because  most  people  who  tried  to  sell 
me  tires  told  me  things  about  them  I  didn't  understand — 
secrets,  mysterious  sounding  processes^all  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  better  mileage. 


"When  my  dealer  started  talking 
Mohawks,  he  had  something  tan- 
gible to  say  about  them — logical, 
sensible  and  sincere  reasons  for 
their  better  quality. 

"Ho  told  me  they  were  made  only 
of  pure  rubber — no  "fillers,"  no 
reclaimed  rubber,  no  shoddy, 
rosin,  glue.  He  said  the  fabric 
tires  contained  an  extra  ply  of 
fabric  in  most  sizes — a  ply  which 
Mohawk  builders  knew  added 
longer  life. 

"He  told  me  about  the  efficiency 


of  the  Mohawk  Company,  that 
Mohawk'  Tires  are  hand  made, 
because  they  can  be  made  more 
uniform  and  with  longer  wear- 
ing qualities  that  way. 

"These  reasons  for  Mohawk  Qual- 
ity were  so  sensible  and  sincere — 
so  free  from  mere  claims  and  mys- 
teries— that  I  was  convinced  about 
Mohawks  before  I  bought  them." 

Mohawks,  both  Cord  and  fabric. 
In  all  standard  sizes,  and  a  hand- 
made Ford  Size  with  an  extra  ply 
also.  Good  dealers  everywhere 
handle  them. 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branch:  1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOHAWK  TIRES 


DIRECT-CONNECTED  VERTICAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  ECONOMY 


Whether  to  use  a  vertical  centrif- 
ugal pump  with  a  long  shaft  and  with 
the  motor  at  the  surface,  or  to  use  a 
direct-connected  vertical  centrifugal, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  with 
the  variation  in  water  level,  is  some- 
what of  a  problem.  The  former  sys- 
tem eliminates  a  pit  and  avoids  mov- 
ing the  pump  or  motor.  The  latter 
system  avoids  all  shaft  bearings  with 
their  troubles  and  loss  of  power,  and 
attention  to  lubrication.  There  is  no 
worry  about  keeping  the  pump  and 
shaft  exactly  vertical.  But  it  requires 
the  maintenance  of  a  pit 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  only 
a  few  installations  of  the  latter  type, 
but  C.  A.  Braun  of  Santa  Clara  county 
is  one  who  prefers  its  advantages 
after  six  or  seven  years  of  use.  His 
pit  is  70  feet  deep.  The  pump  is  a 
vertical  centrifugal,  operated  by  a  15- 
h.p.  motor  direct  connected  close  to 
the  pump  and  throwing  about  450  gal- 
lons per  minute.  The  outfit  weighs 
about  a  ton. 

The  water  level  has  varied  about 
thirty  feet  in  the  past  three  years.  To 
accommodate  this,  the  pump  is  hung 
on  a  block  and  tackle  from  the  roof 
of  the  little  pump  house.  In  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  lift  and  lower  the 
pump,  and  to  obtain  extra  pliability,  a 
two-sheave  block  is  used  at  the  pump 
and  a  three-sheave  block  is  used  at 
the  roof.   This  makes  a  big  factor  of 


safety  in  using  a  %-inch  rope  to  hoist 
the  pump. 

The  pit  is  surrounded  by  a  scaffold 
or  frame  work.  Plank  or  timber  are 
laid  across  at  the  desired  height,  not  a 
great  deal  above  water  level,  and  the 
pump  is  set  on  them  without  any  ef- 
fort at  exact  leveling.  Short  pieces  in 
the  outlet  pipe  near  the  pump  may  be 
taken  out  or  put  in  when  changing 
the  pump  elevation,  as  desired;  with- 
out disturbing  the  upper  joints.  The 
rope  can  be  unhooked  and  removed 
when  not  in  use,  because  dampness 
would  injure  it. 

The  pump  has  never  been  out  of 
the  well,  according  to  Mr.  Braun; 
though  the  motor  had  to  be  taken  out 
once  when  it  got  wet  because  he 
didn't  raise  it  soon  enough.  The  whole 
outfit  waB  to  be  taken  out  after  irri- 
gation was  finished  this  Fall. 

The  cost  for  electricity  is  $6  per 
horsepower  minimum — $90  per  season 
for  this  plant.  Mr.  Braun  figures  on 
the  basis  of  his  neighbors'  installa- 
tions that  with  a  belt-connected  motor 
at  the  surface  it  would  require  35 
horsepower,  costing  a  minimum  of 
$210  per  season.  But  he  never  uses 
$210  worth  of  electricity  with  his  pres- 
ent installation  except  when  pumping 
a  great  deal  for  neighbors.  The  ad- 
vantage in  cost  of  water  seems  to  be 
with  Mr.  Braun  in  spite  of  his  deep 
pit. 


NEW   TWO-WHEEL  TRACTOR. 


With  all  of  its  weight  on  its  two- 
drive  wheels,  the  Indiana  tractor 
newly  put  on  the  market  by  the 
people  who  make  Indiana  silos  has  an 
advantage  in  that  the  pressure  of  the 
machine  is  all  where  it  will  help  with 
the  footing,  and  in  that  it  does  not 
lose  power  driving  extra  wheels  over 
the  soft  ground  in  working  down  a 
seedbed  or  cultivating.  It  also  elim- 
inates extra  weight,  saving  much  in 
the  cost  of  construction. 

This  machine  weighs  only  1,700 
pounds  though  it  develops  ten  horse- 
power on  the  belt  and  five  on  the 
drawbar.  It  has  a  patent  ljitch  which 
enables  the  tractor  to  be  combined 
with  any  stiff-tongued  farm  implement 
into  a  single  unit  with  four  wheels, 
so  it  may  be  turned  or  backed  like  a 
wagon.  The  driver  sits  on  the  imple- 
ment and  watches  its  work  while  driv- 
ing the  tractor  with  steering  rods  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  lines  used 
on  horses.  Roller  or  ball  bearings 
are  used  throughout.  The  motor  is 
lubricated  by  splash,  but  the  oil  level 
is  maintained  by  an  interior  circulat- 
ing pump.  Ignition  is  Atwater-Kent. 
The  aim  is  to  make  it  replace  as  many 
as  four  good  horses  in  planting  row 
crops  and  grain,  cultivating  row  crops, 
harvesting,  plowing,  and  harrowing. 
The  California  agency  has  recently 
been  undertaken  by  A.  T.  Burch  and 
J.  M.  Black  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Fitch  Four-Drive  tractor  is  now 
being  handled  in  California  territory 
by  A.  T.  Burch  of  San  Francisco,  di- 
viding the  territory  with  Mr.  Price, 
who  has  been  acting  as  California  dis- 
tributor for  several  months. 


NO  SMALL  TILE  WELL  CASING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  put 
down  a  12-inch  well  115  to  120  feet. 
We  have  sand  40  to  60  feet,  then  clay. 
Will  terra  cotta  or  tile  casing  stand 
forcing  that  far.  Will  the  tile  make 
the  water  taste.  If  we  use  metal 
casing,  how  much  perforation  will 
we  need — say  we  strike  water  at  105 
feet  then  go  15  feet  more?— C.  H.  W., 
Oakley. 

Tile  would  tend  to  purify  the  water 
rather  than  make  it  taste  bad;  but 
tile  are  practically  never  used  for 
wells  as  small  as  12-inch.  They  will 
not  stand  the  jarring  required  to  drive 
them  down;  and  with  much  sand  to 
go  through,  they  would  not  stand  the 
steady  pressure  necessary  to  force 
them  down  even  if  you  did  not  jar 
Oiem.  Water  does  not  soak  through 
the  walls  of  even  drain  tile  in  appre- 
ciable amounts;  so  even  if  you  suc- 
ceeded in  casing  the  well,  all  the  flow 
you  could  get  would  come  from  the 
open  lower  end  and  whatever  cracks 
might  be  left  between  tile.  You  will 
have,  to  use  metal  casing.  Keep  rec- 
ord of  all  water-bearing  strata  you  go 
through  and  after  the  well  is  down 
and  cased,  perforate  the  casing  oppo- 
site the  full  depth  of  each  water 
stratum  you  want  water  from.  Sink 
your  well  past  the  last  soft  stratum  so 
the  pump  will  not  draw  sand  or 
pebbles. 


A  tractor  service  man  remarks  that 
frequently  when  he  is  called  out  to 
help  in  trouble,  he  observes  the  hard- 
oil  or  grease  can  open  and  the  grease 
covered  with  dust.  That  dust  is  likely 
to  do  an  expensive  job  of  grinding 
when  it  Is  applied  to  the  bearings. 


CALIFORNIA  HAS  GREAT  TRACTOR  POSSIBILITIES. 

How  popular  are  tractors  with  the  ranchers  of  California?  Is  there 
a  tractor  on  nearly  every  farm,  or  will  there  be  room  for  some  more?  The 
limitation  on  tractor  possibilities  is  not  fixed  by  the  number  of  farms 
now  in  California,  for  that  number  is  being  increased  every  year  by  recla- 
mation of  swamp  and  desert  lands  and  more  particularly  by  subdivision 
of  large  ranches.  The  figures  below  were  given  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher, 
chief  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Division  of  University  Farm  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  California  Tractor  and  Implement  Association. 

California  has: 
27,000,000  acres  of  land  in  farms. 
12,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms. 
23,000  farms  of  less  than  160  acres. 
66,000  farms  of  more  than  160  acres. 
4,000  farm  managers.  „ 
20,000  farm  tenants. 
65,000  farm  owners. 
69,000  farms  without  tractors. 
46,000  farms  over  160  acres  without  tractors. 
20,000  tractors  now  in  operation. 
5,000  tractors  sold  in  1919. 
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Twin  City  12-20 


Twin  City 
60-90 


r 


Twin  City  16-30 


All -Steel  Twin  City  Threshers 
22x42;  28x48;  36x60 


In  the  hard  spots — under  ad- 
verse conditions  —  that's  where 
the  TWIN  CITY  12-20  proves 
its  superiority.    The  surplus  power  of  its 
16-valve-in-head  engine  masters  the  worst 
conditions  of  power  farming. 

TWIN  CITY  Tractors  perform  dependably  in  the 
severest  service,  because  they  are  built  to  do  the  work, 
not  to  meet  a  price. 

The  sixteen-valve,  four-cylinder  engine  with  its 
counterbalanced  crankshaft,  removable  cylinder 
head  and  cylinder  sleeves,  is  the  most  successful 
kerosene  burning  engine  made.  Designed,  not 
adapted,  for  kerosene — and  developed  in  our 
own  great  plant  by  our  own  engineers.  Trans- 
mission drives  direct  on  both  forward  speeds. 
Gears  drop  forged,  steel  cut  and  case  hardened, 
run  in  oil  bath  in  one-piece,  dust-proof  case. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings.  The  simplest,  most  acces- 
sible and  dependable  tractor  for  your  farm. 

We  have  a  widespread  organization  of  branches,  distributors 
and  dealers.  Write  and  we  will  direct  you  to  nearest  TWIN 
CITY  dealer.    Send  for  catalogs. 

TWIN  CITY  COMPANY 

Sales  Organization  of 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Branches  and  Distributors 


Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  la: 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Great  Falls,  Montana 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Peoria.  HI. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Crowley,  La. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Eastern  and  Export  Offices 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  154  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Houston,  Texas  Frank  O.  Renstrom  Com- 

Amarillo,  Texas  pany,  San  Francisco,  Los 

San  Antonio,  Texas  Angeles,  Stockton.  Oak- 

Baskerville  &  Dahi  land  and  Sacramento. 

Company,  W^ter-  Calif, 
town,  S.  D.  Southern  Machinery  Com- 

pany, Atlanta,  Ga. 
Canadian  Distributors 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alberta- 


12-20  KeroseneTractor  irtEwith  16-valve  engine 
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What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  It? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


What  has  the  coming  year  in  store 
for  us?  This  is  a  question  practically 
every  one  is  asking  now.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  the  calling  or  profes- 
sion may  be,  this  question  is  always 
to  front  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  livestock  man  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  wants  to  know  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  able  to  buy  that  new 
automobile  or  not,  just  as  badly  as  the 
man  that  is  selling  merchandise  in  the 
cities  and  villages.  Even  if  he  is 
pretty  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  buy 
the*new  machine,  he  wants  to  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  "Lizzie"  or 
a  limousine. 

Influences  World  Wide. 

Conditions  bearing  on  the  livestock 
industry  are  just  as  far  reaching  as 
any  business  in  the  world  at  present. 
A  century  ago  it  was  purely  a  local 
affair  in  comparison  with  what  it  is 
today.  Each  city  and  village  was  suf- 
ficient unto  itself  generally.  Each 
farm  was  also  able  to  supply  its  own 
needs  even  in  the  way  of  clothing. 
Fresh  meat  in  the  winter  and  home- 
cured  pork  and  corned  beef  in  the 
<  summer. 

A  change,  a  great  one  it  is  true,  but 
coming  so  gradually  that  we  have 
taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now 
we  wonder  what  kind  of  crops  they 
are  having  in  Argentina,  Australia, 
a^id  New  Zealand  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. South  African  beef  cattle 
may  be  considered  also,  and  will  need 
to  be  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on. 
In  the  north  we  wonder  what  Russia 
is  doing  and  will  do.  China  we  have 
never  considered  when  it  comes  to 
meat  and  wool,  but  they  do  raise  im- 
mense quantities  of  hogs  and  grow 
large  quantities  of  wool  so  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  over  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool  was  imported 
from  China  by  the  United  States. 

From  various  sources  comes  the 
statement  telling  the  livestock  man, 
and  the  hog  man  in  particular,  that 
when  the  war  is  technically  as  well 
as  practically  over,  the  buying  of  pork 
will  increase  and  create  a  demand  that 
will  take  care  of  all  possible  surplus 
for  the  coming  year  at  least.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  hogs  in  the  world,  exclu- 
sive of  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  and 
the  old  empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
is  about  7  per  cent.  This,  however, 
is  what  is  termed  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
actual  deficiency  for  the  world  is  prob- 
ably twice  that  amount. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
proper  financial  adjustment  can  be 
made  within  6  months  with  European 
countries,  except  those  that  are  really 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  buy  our  meats,  particu- 
larly our  pork.  Will  that  stimulate 
the  prices  so  that  the  raising  of  mar- 
ket hogs  will  be  profitable  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  grain?  If  we  could  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
then  we  would  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  pork  raising  for  market  would 
again  be  on  as  profitable  a  basis  as  it 
was  4  or  5  months  ago. 

What  Is  the  Outlook? 

Theoretically  the  swine  raiser,  the 
cattle  and  lamb  feeders,  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  their  feed  for  their  stock 
and  grow  or  fatten  their  stock  as 
cheaply  as  any  one,  but  is  it  so? 
Those  who  have  enough  stock  so  they 
can  buy  feed  by  the  carload,  and  bet- 
ter yet  direct  from  the  grower,  are  in 
a  situation  much  better  than  those 
who  buy  in  smaller  lots  from  local 
dealers.  Even  at  the  best,  the  grower 
lias  to  make  a  profit,  and  if  he  does 
why  cannot  he  grow  hogs  or  fatten 
steers  or  lambs  cheaper  than  the  man 
who  buys  his  grain?  He  can,  but  he 
generally  does  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing but  raise  the  grain,  especially 
when  it  is  bringing  $3.75  per  hundred. 
Therefore,  the  grain  growers  that  have 
been  raising  hogs  are  getting  rid  of 
them  and  selling  all  their  grain  in- 
stead of  feeding  a  part  or  all  of  it. 

The  beef  men  are  again  in  competi- 
tion with  Australia  and  Argentina,  as 
bottoms  are  now  available  for  carrying 


beef  from  those  countries  to  Europe. 
The  sheep  men  are  also  confronted 
with  the  same  situation,  as  mutton 
and  wool  from  these  countries  are 
going  to  Europe.  Wool,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  is  coming  into  our  own 
country  from  those  regions. 

In  considering  the  foregoing,  it 
would  seem  a  situation  from  which  it 
is  hard  to  obtain  much  satisfaction. 
Feed  is  very  high,  the  market  price  of 
meat-producing  animals  down  to  a 
point  where  there  is  no  profit  in  feed- 
ing any  of  the  cereals  like  barley, 
wheat,  Egyptian  or  Indian  corn.  The 
man  who  is  raising  hogs,  cattle,  or 
sheep,  for  the  market  is  the  one  who 
is  hit  first,  naturally,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  same  situation  must  affect 
the  breeder  of  registered  stock  as 
well. 

What  Is  Going  to  Happen? 

Let  us  not  only  make  our  own  fore- 
cast, but  that  of  men  in  close  touch 
with  the  livestock  market  in  various* 
places.  "The  Farmer,"  published  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  a  recent  issue,  has 
an  article  in  which  it  is  suggested  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  will  prove  a  panacea  for  the 
low  prices  in  the  livestock  markets. 
Whether  this  would  work  out  as  sug- 
gested, we  have  our  doubts.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  the  South  American 
countries,  and  a  trio  of  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  costing  $25  in  San 
Francisco  would  cost  the  buyer  $1,250 
in  Guatemala.  A  bull  that  would  be 
sold  for  $100  on  a  ranch  in  California 
would  cost  at  any  port  in  Guatemala 
$7,250  in  Guatemalan  money.  In  other 
words,  their  medium  of  exchange  is 
not  worth  much  in  our  money.  The 
difference  is  anywhere  from  22  to  40 
to  1.  Perhaps  the  European  standards 
will  not  be  worth  so  very  much  more 
under  a  technical  than  under  a  prac- 
tical peace. 

C.  E.  O'Hara  of  Oakley  is  in  the 
market  hog  business  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  does  not  mean  to  quit  at 
least  just  yet.  He  thinks  that  the 
hog  business  has  its  high  and  low 
prices,  therefore,  by  carrying  hogs 
along  on  low-priced  stuff,  even  if  it 
docs  not  produce  pork  quite  as  rap- 
idly, he  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a -min- 
imum. He  is  trying  tepary  beans, 
cane  molasses,  and  rice  bran. 

More  than  one  breeder  of  purebred 
hogs  has  been  thinking  the  past  three 
months  as  they  know,  like  Alex  D. 
McCarty.  the  Poland-China  breeder, 
they  cannot  sell  out  their  valuable 
stock  on  a  low  market  and  get  back 
when  things  look  better.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty thinks  that  the  market  hog  man 
has  passed  through  his  hardest  stage. 
The  price  of  live  hogs  has  gone  about 
as  low  as  it  is  probable  it  will  go,  and 
the  price  of  feed  under  usual  condi- 
tions will  go  no  higher.  Mr.  McCarty 
says  further  that  the  true  breeder  can 
not  slow  up,  but  must  keep  his  herd 
in  good  shape,  and  that  1920  will  see 
an  increasing  demand  for  "top"  stuff 
and  the  breeders  who  are  in  a  position 
to  fill  orders  for  stock  of  this  kind  are 
sure  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Little  Discouragement  Noticeable. 

The  breeders  of  Duroc-Jerseys  are 
not  discouraged  either,  as  is  shown  by 
a  letter  from  J.  M.  DeVilbiss  of  Pat- 
terson, in  which  he  says  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  swine 
business.  This  does  not  look  as 
though  the  outlook  was  not  what  it 
should  be,  as  Mr.  DeVilbiss  has  been 
in  the  business  since  1885,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  he  expects  to  de- 
vote all  his  attention  to  this  line. 

Overhead  charges  in  the  swine  bus- 
iness are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
California,  according  to  Geo.  A. 
Stingle,  the  Berkshire  breeder  of  El 
Monte,  owing  to  our  advantageous  cli- 
matic conditions.  He  thinks  we  also 
have  the  soil  and  water  to  grow  all 
varieties  of  feed  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired, and  we  have  as  good  or  better 
hogs -as  there  are  grown  anywhere, 
why  should  we  be  discouraged?  It 
will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
have  a  great  year,  and  in  fact  many 
good  years,  one  after  the  other,  but  it 
will  take  work  all  along  the  line  in 


the  way  of  production  and  publicity  to 
make  it  come  true.  Raise  plenty  of 
feed  and  give  it  to  good  hogs  is  a  sure 
way  of  making  the  business  a  profit- 
able one. 

Sunshineville,  as  "Scotty"  of  the 
Fresno  Republican  calls  their  beauti- 
ful city,  is  becoming  noted  not  only 
for  raisins,  but  as  the  center  of  a 
swine-raising  district  as  well.  Wal- 
ter C.  Ficklin,  who  is  secretary  of  their 
great  District  Fair,  grower  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  last  but  not  least,  Po- 
land-China swine,  says  in  reference 
to  the  outlook  for  1920  that  "we  are 
confronted  with  the  high  cost  of  feed 
so  that  never  before  has  it  been  so 
important  that  we  should  have  the 
best  purebred  sires.  When  purchases 
of  purebred  livestock  are  being  made 
it  should  not  be  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting an  animal  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
nor  for  some  price  you  have  in  mind, 
because  it  is  this  bargain-hunting  in- 
stinct which  is  responsible  for  so 
much  poor  stock  sold  with  registra- 
tion papers  as  their  chief  recommen- 
dation. A  breeder  of  ideals  and  one  of 
benefit  to  any  breed  cannot  study,  se- 
lect, develop,  and  market  first-class 
stock  for  a  small  margin  above  mar- 
ket prices.  Top  stock,  which  is  the 
only  kind  deserving  registration  pa- 
pers, is  entitled  to  a  good  price  and 
this  class  of  registered  animals  will 
pay  any  man,  and  pay  him  well.  The 
man  with  such  stock  need  not  worry 
regarding  the  year  1920,  or  any  other, 
only  each  one  had  better  inventory 
and  see  that  they  are  in  this  position. 
The  right  kind  of  stock  will  pay  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  any  time." 

Belierea  Trend  of  Prices  Upward. 

H.  C.  Witherow,  manager  of  Green- 
wood Farm  at  Live  Oak,  where  they 
raise  top-notch  Duroc-Jerseys,  when 
asked  about  1920,  says:  "My  faith  in 
hog-raising   as   a   regular  business 


makes  me  quite  optimistic  as  to  the 
the  future  of  the  industry.  It  is  quite 
generally  stated  among  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know,  that  as  soon  as 
peace  has  been  entirely  effected,  and 
credits  extended  to  Europe  so  as  to 
stabilize  the  exchange  rate  of  foreign 
money,  a  great  deal  of  pork  products 
will  move  to  Europe.  Even  without 
that  added  market,  I  believe  the  trend 
of  prices  will  be  upward  as  soon  as 
the  season  of  heavy  receipts  in  the 
Eastern  markets  is  over.  If  the  pres- 
ent depression  has  the  usual  effect  of 
scaring  a  great  number  of  producers 
out  of  the  business — there  should  be 
plenty  of  profit  in  1920  and  1921  for 
those  who  stay  with  it." 

The  condition  of  swine  raising  in 
Tulare  County  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  H. 
C.  Shinn,  Secretary  of  the  Tulare 
County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, a  part  of  which  is  given  here. 
"The  present  high  price  of  grain  and 
the  comparatively  low  price  of  pork 
has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  brood  sows  to 
the  packers.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  brood  sows  bred  for  spring 
litters  in  Tulare  County  is  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.  The  farmer  who  sells  his 
sows  when  prices  are  as  at  present 
is  usually  the  one  who  jumps  right 
back  in  the  good  old  hog  business  as 
soon  as  prices  are  reversed.  There  is 
no  quicker  or  surer  way  to  make 
money  than  that  of  raising  good  hogs 
— to  stay  in  the  hog  business  year  in 
and  year  out." 

If  all  the  swine  raisers  in  California 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  those 
quoted  above,  they  certainly  are  the 
right  kind  of  swine  husbandmen.  W. 
K.  Gilmore  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  is 
breeding  Large  Yorkshires,  says,  so 
far  as  the  market  hog  business  is  con- 
cerned, and  feeding  in  the  usual  way 


STOCK  TONIC  BLOCK  and  BRICK 

la  the  natural,  common  sense  "Ounce  of  Prevention"  Mamat  Eve  etoclc  losses,  the  recog- 
nized standard  worm  destroyer  and  general  conditioner,  possessing  special  advantage* 
which  diatingui.h  it  from  all  other  aimilar  products— aafe,  convenient  and  economical  to 
feed,  dependable  in  ita  reiulti.  We  want  to  prove  thia  to  you  by  your  own  experience  witn- 
out  any  risk  whatever  on  your  part. 

Have  Your  Dealer  Deliver  to  You  at  Once 

.  sufficient  quantity  of  Carey-ized  Tonic  Block  or  Brick  for  a  fair  M^'J^."'  wi*  "J"  3°5! 
live  atock.  Place  it  where  your  animals  can  get  it  when  they  want  rt.  for  60  day..  »«°'d.na- 
Co  the  printed  directiona.  If  you  are  not  entirely  aatiafied  w.th  the  reault  mst  say  so .and  all 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  leave  it  entirely  to  vou— vou  do  not  have  to  sign  anything. 

A  Quality  Product— Tried  and  Proven 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  is  composed  only  of  materials  which  5v«y.7e,e"n"rl«n  ^'""j"- 
formed  stock  raiaer  knows  are  ....nfiaf  to  animal  health  and  thrift:  sulphate  of  iron. bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  sulphur,  carbonized  peat,  gentian  root,  quaasia.  charcoal,  pure  dairy  salt. 

Pat  op  in  block  and  brick  form  for  convenient  feeding— no  doting,  no  drenching.  ^ 
no  watte.  Animals  partake  of  it  only  aa  nature  dictates. 

TakeAdvantage  of  Our  Offer  Now!  I  c7g&Sgt^5, 

Race  an  order  with  your  dealer  today  as  per  our  otter  |    ipe  ^^n,.^  below  under  yow 
nbove  etated.  If  he  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  his  name     ^.p     Jrij  ofi 
(no  money)  and  we  will  send  him  for  you  24  bncks  (70  I  °"       '  «  ruu  " 
lbs.)  at  $5.80  f  o  b.  Hutchinson,  or  a  50  lb  block  $3.25:  |       II  C«e  of  My  Dealer, 
or  if  you  prefer,  .end  us  the  amount  and  we  ll  shir,  direct  I        I]  Direct  to  Me  (money  Otd« 
to  you  freight  collect.  Money  back  if  not  satiaBed.  Your  |  endoted). 
banker  will  tell  you  we  are  reapons  ble  and  make  good  [1  One  24-Bnck  Caae. 

wh.xwe.ay.   Write  for  b^k -«.klng  Uve^P^,    I  g^ti^M^, 

THE  CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  I        Livestock  p.,. 

Dept.  287  dm.  *  >       i  '  1  nave.  _hog».  -cow*.  aheep 

Hutchinson,  Kan.       jOm\m^  \  horses. 

I  My  Dealer's  Name  

J  PO  -..State,. 

•  a  My  Name   — ~ 

-^!&mr*^T^^~*rZ?  I  P.O  -State.  


January  17,  1920 
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No  use  trying 
to  force  the 
cow's  produc- 
tion if  the  milk-making  organ 
— the  udder  and  teats — is  not 
perfect.  The  slightest  conges- 
tion or  injury  will  immediately 
interfere  with  the  easy  "giving 
down"  of  the  milk. 
Bag  Balm  is  a  soothing  oint- 
ment of  extreme  penetrating 
power.  In  Caked  Bag,  Cow 
Pox,  Bunches,  etc.,  the  injured 
tissues  are  quickly  softened, 
inflammation  removed  and  the 
normal  texturd  restored.  Bag  Balm 
promptly  relieves  chapping,  chafing, 
inflammation  and  any  extreme  sore 
or  tender  condition. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  would  not  be 
without  a  package  of  Bag  Balm  in 
the  cow  barn.  It's  a  little  invest- 
ment for  warding  oft"  serious  troubles. 
Sold  in  generous  60c  packages  by 
feed  dealers,  druggists  and  general 
stores.  Free  booklet,  "Dairy 
Wrinkles,"  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

-  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG 
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Holsteins  Talk  in  the 
Language  of  Money 

For  many  years  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  have  been  proving 
their  superiority  as  money-makers.  If 
you  want  to  hear  a  story  of  prosper- 
ity, listen  to  the  man  who  breeds  and 
own  Holsteins.  Every  angle  of  this 
Holstein  superiority  is  fully  covered 
in  our  free  booklets  which  you  may 
have  for  the  asking. 

Write  today  for  these  uncontrovert- 
ible proofs. 

THE     HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
 Brattleboro,  Vermont 


VERMONT  HEREFORD!! 

Have 

QUALITY 

and 

BREED  CHARACTER 

Sons   of   Patrician    5th  al- 
ways   please.    Will    sell  a 
fine   lot   in   February  sale. 
See  them  before  buying. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Prop. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull   calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles)  out  North  First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Friesians 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


!  ha*  b.-.-n  koown  since  the  year  1800  u  the  _ 

plete  .nilk  substitute.  Costs  less  ttmn  half  es  tmicb 
AS  milk  —  prevents  scourinsr  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  denk-rs  or  direct  from  the  mukero. 

Writp  for  New  Data  Seo  actual  fieurcs  showing  *oa 

W1IIUS  lur  new  Udld  h„w  to  iperoase  your  coif  iiroflu 

\  COULSON  CO.    -   -   -   Petaluma.  Cal. 


with  barley  at  $75  to  $80  per  ton,  and 
hogs  at  $14  a  hundredweight,  there  is 
nothing  but  loss.  With  a  market  for 
purebred  breeding  stock  at  two  or 
three  times  that  price  though,  the 
business  looks  better.  Mr.  Gilmore  is 
trying  cheaper  feeds  and  does  not  feel 
as  though  swine  raisers  should  dis- 
continue the  business.  Cane  molasses 
and  damaged  beans  make  a  ration  that 
figures  out  all  right  and  should  give 
profitable  results. 

While  the  livestock  business  taken 
in  connection  with  general  farming  is 
the  best .  business  in  the  world,  it 
does  have  its  periods  of  low  prices  as 
well  as  high  ones.  When  the  high 
ones  have  their  innings  then  the  man 
who  has  stayed  "in  the  game"  is  sit- 
uated so  that  he  can  reap  the  benefit. 
He  has  the  stock  and  is  able  to  supply 
those  who  are  anxious  to  join  the 
ranks  and  also  "gather  in  the  shekels" 
while  floating  on  the  top  wave  of 
prospdrity.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  fellow  who  quit  when  the  prices 
hopped  down  off  their  high  perch  and 
the  consequent  depression  followed. 
Beef  Cattle  Problems. 

What  with  drouth  and  prices  not 
anything  in  comparison  with  what  the 
high  spot  in  the  pork  top  was  this 
past  season  the  beef  man  has  had  a 
hard  row,  but  is  hopeful  that  better 
times  are  ahead.  Here  in  California, 
where  practically  all  cattle  are  mar- 
keted as  grass-fed,  the  price  of  grain 
does  not  enter  into  the  question  to  so 
large  an  extent.  If  we  have  winter 
rains  so  that  range  feed  will  be  good, 
it  would  seem  as  though  cattlemen 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

Those  few  who  feed  some  alfalfa 
hay  are  confronted  with  extremely 
high  prices  now,  and  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains  for 
the  alfalfa  growers  next  season  that 
source  of  feed  must  continue  high. 

There  is  an  old  saying  "that  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
Range  conditions  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  some  adjoining  territory  have  not 
been  good  owing  to  drought.  Cattle 
have  been  shipped  out  by  thousands 
going  east  and  south.  The  high  price 
of  grain  has  discouraged  some  of  the 
cattle  feeders  in  the  Middle  West, 
where  all  cattle  are  grain-fed  and 
finished. 

Cattle  are  again  going  into  the 
European  markets  from  Argentina 
and  Australia  as  bottom  s  are  now 
available  for.  that  trade.  It  may  be 
that  at  first  this  will  prevent  higher 
prices  for  a  time. 

Government  reports  would  indicate 
a  change  for  some  trade  in  the  pure- 
bred line  with  Brazil  if  breeders  are 
wise  enough  to  go  after  the  business. 
Whether  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
affects  Brazil  as  it  does  some  of  the 
other  South  American  countries  or  not 
we  cannot  say. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  regard  to  the 
Brazilian  cattle — they  are  very  much 
in  need  of  better  sires.  No  attention 
has  been  paid  to  selection  of  native 
sires  even,  and  the  degeneration  of 
type  is  very  marked — so  much  so  that 
disease  find  them  easy  victims.  It 
will  take  years  of  improvement,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  before  there 
will  be  much  competition  from  Brazil 
as  a  beef-raising  country. 

All  in  all  it  looks  as  though  Cali- 
fornia beef  men  have  a  good  prospect 
for  the  coming  year.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  prices  can  go  any  lower. 
With  better  organization  and  better 
cattle  all  the  time,  both  range  men 
and  breeders  of  purebred  stock  have 
much  in  their  favor  for  the  immediate 
year. 

Impure  water  causes  more  sickness 
among  animals  than  is  generally  sup- 
Dosed.  Avoid  small  ponds  and  stag- 
nant pools  in  every  way  possible. 
Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  well 
water.  See  that  the  drainage  of  near- 
by barnyards  does  not  run  through 
the  hog  yard  and  furnish  polluted 
water  to  the  hogs.  A  few  furrows 
with  a  plow  in  the  right  place  outsidt 
■«f  the  hog  yard  will  stop  it. 


Every  dairyman  should  know — 
The  cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of 
milk; 

The  number  of  pounds  of  milk  each 
cow  in  the  herd  yields  each  year; 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  one  year; 

The  cost  of  labor  in  caring  for  one 
cow  one  year; 


DE  LAVAL 

the  world's  cream  saver 

Thousands  of  De 
Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arators have  been 
sold  to  young  peo- 
ple just  beginning 
to  run  a  farm,  be- 
cause a  father  or 
friend  wanted  to 
see  them  start  right. 

The  older  people 
know  from  experience 
that  the  De  Laval  skims 
cleaner,  runs  easier  and 
lasts  longer.  They  also 
remember  the  service 
they  have  always  re- 
ceived from  the  De 
Laval  Company  and  its 
agents. 

The  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  and  the  uninterrupted  service  back  of  it  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  there  are  more  De  Lavals  in  use 
than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — to  start 
saving  cream,  as  well  as  time  and  energy. 

If  you  want  to  "start  right,"  see  nearest  De  Laval  agent.  If 
you  do  not  kno  tv  his  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage 
feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


MR.  FARM ER 

Are  you  actually  farming?  Do  you  want  to  raise  Registered  Durocs? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  At  easy  prices  and  on  easy  terms  I  will 
supply  you  with  weaned  pigs  or  bred  gilts  of  the  very  best  breeding,  in- 
cluding Orion  Cherry  King,  Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model,  Crimson  Sen» 
sation,  Royal  Muncie,  Crimson  Wonder,  etc. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

GEO.  L.  HORINE,  Winton,  Cal. 


RAINCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

I  have  consigned  two  Orion's  King  Gano  gilts  bred  to  Gano's  King  Orion  to  the  Califor- 
nia Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm.  Davis, 
January  14th:  also  4  bred  gilts  to  the  Ireland  Ranch  Sale  at  Owensmouth.  January  :10th. 
Three  of  the  latter  gilts  are  the  same  breeding  as  those  consigned  to  Davis,  and  one  is  by 
California  Orion  Cherry  King  and  bred  to  Orion's  King  Gano.  Five  of  the  gilts  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Los  Angeles  lave  Stock  Show. 

P.O.  Box  177,          DONALD   li.   GRAHAM     Lancaster,  Calif. 
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Beef -Cattle  Judging  for  the  Farmer 


A  real  need  in  agricultural  regions 
today  is  more  widespread  knowledge 
of  how  to  judge  live  stock  properly. 
While  the  judging  of  the  finest  animal 
is  likely  to  remain  an  art  in  which 
relatively  few  persons  can  attain  the 
highest  standing,  nevertheless  farmers 
as  a  whole  should  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  principles  of 
judging  stock. 

The  art  of  judging  beef  cattle  is  the 
foundation  of  all  beef-cattle  shows, 
and  also  is  largely  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  cattle  offered 
in  public  sales.  It  serves  as  a  basis 
for  every  man  who  buys  and  raises 
cattle  to  seek  improvement  along 
well-recognized  lines. 

If  a  breeder  is  not  a  good  judge  he 
cannot  mate  individuals  so  as  to  get 
the  best  possible  offspring.  Knowl- 
edge may  be  obtained  through  long  ex- 
perience, but  a  systematic  course  in 
judging  may  accomplish  the  same  end 
at  a  cost  of  fewer  mistakes  and  in 
much  shorter  time.  If  a  farmer  is  a 
competent  judge  of  feeders,  for  ex- 
ample, he  can  go  to  the  market  and 
save  the  buying  charges  or  commis- 
sions on  a  deal  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  handled  through  commis- 
sion men. 

Standards  to  Jndge  By. 

For  the  man  who  feeds  cattle  for 
commercial  purposes,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  study  how  to  judge  feeders 
than  fat  cattle.  He  must  be  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  fat  cattle,  however,  in 
order  to  determine  when  his  feeders 
are  finished.  Judging  the  former  re- 
quires more  skill  than  judging  the 
latter.  Without  standards,  stock  judg- 
ing cannot  be  made  a  success.  The 
smallest  cattle  owner,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  owns  a  large  herd,  needs  to 
be  familiar  with  the  ideal  beef  type. 
This  animal,  when  fat,  must  have  a 
low-set  body,  which  is  broad,  deep, 
and  smooth,  with  level  lines,  having  a 
thick,  even  covering  of  firm  flesh. 
Hair,  hide,  and  bone  of  good  quality, 
together  with  general  character  and 
style,  also  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  inner  parts  which  cannot  be  seen. 

In  learning  to  judge  beef  cattle  it  is 
necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the 
location  and  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  animal.  The  names  are 
similar  in  all  classes  of  live  stock  and 
can  be  learned  easily  by  referring  to 
annotated  illustrations  or  diagrams. 
The  names  of  wholesale  cuts  of  the 
beef  carcass  correspond  quite  closely 
to  those  of  the  live  animal,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  wholesale 
carcass  contains  fewer  parts. 

Three  Classes  of  Cattle. 
From  the  farmer's  standpoint,  cattle 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — fat 
cattle,  feeders,  and  breeding  cattle. 
The  first  comprises  animals  ready  for 
the  butcher's  block;  the  second  is  the 
"unfinished  product";  and  the  third 
constitutes  the  class  from  which  the 
others  are  produced.  In  fat  cattle, 
one  must  judge  according  to  what  the 
cattle  are  at  the  time.  In  feeders,  the 
animals  which  give  promise  of  putting 
on  the  biggest  and  cheapest  gains,  and 
developing  into  the  best  beef  form 
when  fattened,  are  the  ones  desired. 

Judging  Fat  Cattle  and  Feeders. 

Fat  cattle,  so  called,  include  steers, 
heifers,  calves,  cows,  and  bulls.  Fat 
steers  and  heifers  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  percentage.  Each  must  be 
considered  from  the  butcher's  stand- 
point, the  finish  and  quality  of  flesh 
being  of  prime  importance.  Cattle 
bred  especially  for  beef  purposes  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  marbled  meat 
or  to  deposit  layers  of  fat  throughout 
the  lean  meat,  while  in  cattle  bred 
exclusively  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
tendency  is  to  deposit  a  surplus  fat, 
principally  around  the  internal  or- 
gans, where  it  becomes  a  relatively 
cheap  suet  and  does  not  tend  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  lean  meat.  In 
judging  feeders,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  "unfinished"  cattle 
and  therefore  do  not  have  the  width 
and  flesh  covering  of  fat  cattle.  In 
general,  the  same  qualifications  apply 
to  feeders  as  to  fat  cattle,  except  that 
certain  points  of  the  score  card  must 
be  emphasized  and  others  minimized. 
The  desirable  feeder  is  one  that  will 


dress  out  a  high  percentage  of  high- 
priced  meats  when  finished  and 
slaughtered. 

Jndging  Breeding  Cattle. 

Breeding  cattle,  first  of  all,  must 
have  the  true  beef  form.  In  that  re- 
spect they  are  intermediate  between 
feeders  and  fat  cattle  so  far  as  flesh  is 
concerned.  Early  maturity  and  easy 
fattening  qualities  should  be  present 
to  a  marked  degree.  Good  handling 
qualities  are  essential,  as  excessive 
fat,  showing  that  the  animal  has  been 
pampered,  is  undesirable.  Heavy  flesh 
is  necessarily  of  importance,  but 
breeding  cattle  should  be  judged  more 
by  their  value  as  breeding  stock  than 
by  the  flesh  they  carry.  Superabun- 
dance of  flesh  may  hide  defects.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  animals  being  judged  should 
have  ability  to  transmit  their  useful- 
ness and  desirable  characteristics  to 
their  offspring.  In  fact,  prepotency 
should  be  so  strong  and  the  line  of 
breeding  so  well  defined  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose,  that  the  animal  will 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  better  in- 
dividuals than  itself.  Prepotency  is 
obtained  by  consistent  breeding  toward 
a  definite  type,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
expected  most  frequently  among  ani- 
mals true  to  their  breed  type. 

Suggestions. 

In  judging  a  class  of  cattle  or  in- 
specting a  single  individual,  one 
should  first  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  animals  or  animal,  examining  the 
general  features  from  a  distance  and 
noting  the  general  outline  and  typical 
beef  form. 

When  first  approaching  an  animal, 
note  the  front  view  and  the  features 
of  the  head  and  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  chest.  On  moving  toward  the 
side,  note  the  depth  of  the  body  and 
the  lowness  of  the  flank.  The  rear 
view  will  give  the  width  of  the  back, 
spring  of  the  ribs  and  thickness  and 
development  of  the  hind  quarters,  par- 
ticularly the  thighs  and  twist.  After 
a  survey  of  the  animal  from  a  short 
distance,  a  close  inspection  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  should  be 
made,  beginning  at  the  head. 

In  the  Case  of  Beginners. 

Judging  work  usually  should  com- 
mence with  the  use  of  the  score  card, 
after  the  various  parts  of  the  animal 
have  been  identified  and  the  use  of  the 
card  has  been  explained.  One  should 
make  a  complete  examination  of  the 
individual  before  the  various  cuts  are 
noted  on  the  card.  The  score  card  is 
intended  primarily  for  beginners,  and 
is  to  be  used  in  learning  the  details  of 
comparative  judging.  Comparative 
judging  is  employed  exclusively  in 
placing  the  awards  at  public  beef- 
cattle  shows.  Practice  tests  may  be 
confined  to  selecting  the  best  indi- 
vidual in  a  class  of  cattle  of  the  same 
age. 

As  one  becomes  more  proficient, 
animals  of  different  ages  may  be 
judged,  but  the  sexes  should  be  kept 
separate.  In  comparative  judging  one 
must  examine  the  various  parts  and 
make  direct  comparison,  keeping  in 
mind  the  parts  which  are  relativly 
the  most  mportant. 

The  judge-to-be  should  gradually 
acquire  facility  in  summarizing  the 
total  of  the  qualifications  of  each  ani- 
mal. Use  of  the  scare  card  is  a  step 
toward  effiicency  in  the  difficult  task  I 
of  comparative  judging.  Only  in  close 
competition  in  comparative  judging 
does  the  experienced  judge  need  to 
place  side  by  side  the  smallest  details. 
However,  in  many  judging  contests, 
this  becomes  necessary  and  the  judge 
may  finally  be  required  to  make  his 
decision  upon  relatively  fine  points. 

Sample  score  cards  for  fat  and 
feeder-beef  cattle  and  for  breeding 
beef  cattle,  together  with  a  model  card 
for  comparative  judging  by  class  or 
team,  constitute  part  of  the  material 
contained  in  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled  "Judging  Beef  Cattle." 
The  21  pages  of  text  discusses  in  pop- 
ular language  the  various  features  of 
judging  beef  cattle,  and  it  contains 
suggestions  regarding  their  scoring. 
The  bulletin  may  be  had  free  upon  re- 
quest. 


Model  265 
Calco  Sheep  Feeding  Rack 


fir  sheep 


These  two  Calco  Stock  specialties  are 
especially  for  sheep.  They  are  made  of  durable,  rust- 
resisting  "Armco"  Iron,  and  will  last  a  life  time. 

Sheep  Feeding  Rack      Sheep  Watering  Trough 


A  real  money  saver.  As 
sheep  draw  the  hay  through 
the  rack,  the  fine  chaff  drops 
into  the  feed  pan.  Adjustable 
slides(not  shown  in  the  picture) 
can  be  so  placed  as  to  protect 
the  sheep's  eyes,  or  lowered  for 
the  feeding  of  alfalfa  meal. 
The  legs  can  be  bolted  down, 
if  desired.  Choice  of  two 
sizes,  5  or  1 0  feet  long. 


This  trough  is  built  narrow 
and  deep,  but  wide  enough 
to  permit  drinking  from  both 
sides.  Sheep  cannot  jump  or 
be  shoved  into  it.  Can  easily 
be  kept  clean,  preventing 
disease.  The  edges  are 
smooth  and  cannot  injure  the 
sheep.  Built  of  "Armco"  Iron 
— in  four  lengths  from  7  ft. 
9  in.  to  19  ft.  8  in. 


Send  for  complete  description  and  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 

417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 

J.  F.  McSWAIN 

Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs.  Merced,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE:  525  Central  Bnilding,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gires  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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GOING!  GOING! 

TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

WILL  IT  BE  YOU? 

I  have  cried  registered  Duroc-Jersey  sales  from  Oregon  to  the 
Mexican  line,  but  never  before  have  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
offering  to  my  friends  and  customers  such  high-class  stock  as 
will  go  under  my  hammer  at  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  sale. 

Think  of  it!  You  can  secure  at  your  own  prices  sows  and 
gilts  of  the  same  blood  lines  as  animals  that  have  been  establish- , 
ing  world  records  in  both  sale  and  show  rings  back  in  the  Corn 
Belt.  Some  of  the  sows  are  full  and  half  sisters  to  these  world 
record  animals,  and  they  are  bred  to  boars  that  not  only  repre- 
sent the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed,  but  have  won  in  the  show 
ring  this  season  and  established  enviable  reputations  for  them- 
selves. 

This  is  your  Big  Opportunity  to  get  started  right  or  to  im- 
prove an  established  herd.   Don't  let  anything  on  earth  prevent 


vou  from  attending  the  sale. 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 


Public  Sale! 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  2  8 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  UNDER  COVER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE 


40  DUROC  SOWS  and  GILTS 


CHOLERA  IMMUNE 


SOMETHING    FOR    YOU    IN    THIS  OFFERING 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  in  Durocs  you  will  not  be  disappointed,  for 
we  believe  that  this  is  the  only  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  where  Pathfinder 
and  Sensation  sows,  bred  to  Pathfinder  and  Sensation  boars,  will  be  offered. 
You  can't  beat  that  breeding. 


10    TWO-YEAR-OLD  AND 
SENIOR  YEARLINGS 

By  Model  Chief  2d,  Model  Triumph 
and  Councillor. 

10  FALL  GILTS 

By  Bark's  Premier  Gano,  King's 
Col.,  Golden  Col.  and  Creator. 


10    YEARLING  SOWS 

By  Pathfinder,  Great  Wonder  I  Am, 
Pathfinder's  Wonder,  A  Top 
Pathfinder  and  Creator. 

10   SPRING  GILTS 

By  California's  Great  Wonder,  the 
undisputed  Champion  of  1918. 


BRED   TO   GRAND   CHAMPION  BOARS 


ACE 

OF  PATHFINDERS 

Grand  Champion  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  second  to  the  World's  Champion 
at  National  Swine  Show. 

ATTEND oTHE  SALE 


MAMMOTH 
SENSATION,  2D. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  State 
Fair,  and  the  largest  junior  yearling 


shown. 


GREAT 
SENSATION,  JR. 

Winner  in  his  class  in  1919.  Grand- 
son of  Great  Wonder  I  Am,  and  a 
future  Champion. 

VISIT   THE  RANCH 


,    We  are  holding  the  sale  at  the  ranch  so  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  our  herd — to  see  our  three  great  super-sires;    our  scores  of  big, 
.  motherly  sows;  our  hundreds  of  growthy  young  pigs.  Also  we  want  you  to 
see  our  model  hog  plant  and  notice  the  favorable  conditions  under  which 
our  stock  is  raised. 

Ranch  is  near  Spadra  on  the  Valley  Boulevard,  28  miles  east  of  Los  An- 
geles and  4  miles  west  of  Pomona.    See  big  sign  at  gate.   The  Orange  Belt 
^-^p:-|-     THERE     ^ne  (A.  R.  G.  Busses)  and  White  Bus  Line  run  motor  stages  every  half-hour  from  the  Union 


HOW  TO  m~ 


Station,  Fifth  and  Los  Angeles  Streets,  Los  Angeles.   Similar  schedule  from  Pomona. 


Send  for  your 
Catalog  Today 


DIAMOND   BAR  RANCH 

Where  Size  is  the  Fashion  and  Qaality  Reigns  Supreme 
WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Supt.  Swine  Dept.  SPADRA,  CALIF. 

Send,  mail,  or  telegraph  bids  to  the  Auctioneer,  or  to  TED  CAMERON,  Pacific  Rural  Press  Pieldman, 
care  of  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.    They  will  be  given  consideration. 
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CALIFORNIA  CATTLEMEN, 
ATTENTION! 


Meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
will  be  held  Thursday,  January  22d, 
at  Danville,  and  at  Livermore,  Satur- 
day, January  24th.  Matters  of  great 
importance  to  all  cattlemen,  whether 
they  are  raising  stock  cattle  or  regis- 
tered stuff,  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

John  Bryan  of  Hollister;  Maj.  W.  S. 
.  Everts,  field  representative  of  the 
•California  Cattlemen's  Association; 
Wm.  McGlinchy,  president  of  the 
Livermore  Cattlemen's  Protective  As- 
sociation; and  Jno.  J.  Callaghan, 
secretary,  will  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  All  cattle- 
men should  attend. 


Glide  after  the  sale  at  Portland,  and 
is  now  at  Hillcrest  Farm,  Davis. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  we 
have  made  statements  that  were  not 
correct,  but  it  was  due  entirely  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  certain  state- 
ments that  were  made  to  the  writer. — 
Livestock  Editor. 


CALIFORNIA   FARM  BUREAU 
MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
HOG  SALES. 


T.  S.  GLIDE  STILL  OWNS  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART. 


In  our  front-page  article  of  Decem- 
ber 20th  last  we  made  statements 
about  the  purchase  and  exhibition  by 
T.  S.  Glide  of  Little  Sweetheart,  the 
grand  champion  Shorthorn  female  of 
the  world,  that  do  not  coincide  with 
the  actual  facts.  Mr.  Glide  purchased 
Little  Sweetheart  at  the  first  spring 
sale  held  by  the  Caliornia  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  at  San  Fran- 
cisco April  11,  1918,  and  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Glide  that  same  year  at  the  State 
Pair,  where  she  was  placed  eighth  in 
a  class  of  eight.  This  year  she  was 
started  at  the  State  Fair,  winning  the 
grand  championship  there.  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  and  Portland 
shows  all  united  in  confirming  the 
placing  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Then  at  Chicago,  in  the  greatest  show 
on  earth,  %he  was  made  grand  cham- 
pion Shorthorn  female. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Glide  should  have 
credit  for  keen  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  grand  champion  material  in 
the  rough,  and  developing  the  animal 
from  a  "tail  ender"  in  1918  to  the  first 
place  in  the  female  line  of  Shorthorns' 
of  the  world  in  1919. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  Little 
Sweetheart  was  bought  back  by  Mr. 


Modesto,  Jan.  6, 

1920. 

No. 

wm. 

Price 

Bayer 

74 

204 

$14.05 

Cudahy 

13 

159 

13.00 

Cudahy 

18 

151 

12.50 

Cudahy 

19 

130 

12.50 

Cudahy 

6 

387 

12.00 

Cudahy 

1 

230 

12.50 

Cudahy 

TrBiif  r. 

Jan.  7, 

MM. 

HO 

205 

$14.30 

Cudaliy 

30 

197 

14.20 

Stem  &  Sun 

198 

14.20 

Wilson  &  Co. 

^3 

336 

t  13.20 

Wilson  &  Co. 

102 

156 

14.00 

Siem  &  Son 

15 

346 

12.25 

Siem  &  Son 

44 

123 

12.25 

Siem  &  Son 

Fresno,  Jan.  9, 

1920. 

50 

241 

$15.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

5 

302 

14.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

44 

199 

14.75 

Wimp 

62 

154 

14.25 

Wimp 

9 

130 

12.25 

E.  v  Shelter 

5 

358 

11.25 

W.  E.  Piatt 

nl  ,  Jan.  10,  1920. 

82 

229 

$15.45 

Cudahy 

SO 

206 

15.25 

C.  C.  Kendrick 

83 

199 

15.10 

C.  C.  Kendrick 

63 

200 

14.75 

Cudahy 

5 

165 

14.25 

Cudahy 

295 

14.10 

Kendrick 

105 

156 

14.05 

Kendrick 

3 

371 

13.75 

Cudahy 

20 

305 

11.10 

J.  C.  Beggft 

41 

99 

11.10 

J.  C.  Beggs 

1 

265 

9.65 

Cudahy 

FRED  <;ATEW00D  POLAND-CHINA 
SALE. 


A  fairly  good  crowd  present,  includ- 
ing a  strong  contingent  of  prominent 
breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  helped  much  in  mak- 
ing the  sale.  Among  such  breeders 
were  Les  McCracken,  Ripon;  E.  S. 
Myers,  Riverdale;  A.  J.  Van  Cleef, 
Riverdale;  H.  L  Marsh,  Modesto;  W. 
L.  Haag  &  Son  of  Hanford,  and  many 
others. 


The  top  of  the  sale  was  Blue  Valley 
Susan,  selling  for  $410  to  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Myers,  Riverdale.  This  sow  was  the 
top  price  gilt  at  the  Gatewood  &  Son 
sale  a  year  ago,  and  has  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  Fred  Gatewood,  who 
bought  her.  This  sow  is  a  good  one, 
and  has  a  fine  chance  to  continue  her 
excellent  work  at  the  Myers  ranch. 

The  next  highest  priced  animal  was 
Lady  Sampson,  sired  by  McSampson 
and  bred  to  Fresno  Boy,  for  which  W. 
L.  Choisser  of  Riverdale  paid  $315. 
This  is  a  Nebraska  bred  sow  sired  by 
the  grand  champion  boar  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  in  1916.  Choisser 
chose  a  choice  one. 

Riverdale  is  fast  becoming  a  center 
of  good  Polands  as  can  readily  be  seen 
by  looking  over  the  buyers  at  the  re- 
cent Poland-China  sales  in  Fresno, 
Kings,  and  Tulare  counties. 

The  average  of  the  sale  for  36  head, 
including  everything,  was  $92.  There 
were  many  young  open  gilts  sold  that 
tended  to  reduce  the  average. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried 
the  sale,  and  as  usual  got  all  there 
was  in  sight  for  the  stock  offered. 


FEEDING  A  C  HAMPION  CARLOT  OF 
BARROWS. 


When  a  man  wins  the  grand  cham- 
pionship on  a  carlot  of  hogs  at  the 
Chicago  International,  it  is  worth 
while  to  investigate  his  methods.  Gus 
Meyer  of  Elwood,  Indiana,  won  this 
much-coveted  prize  this  year  for  the 


second  time,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute 
to  his  skill  as  a  feeder.  There  were 
51  barrows  in  Mr.  Meyer's  lot  of  pure- 
bred Uampshires,  but  not  registered. 

These  pig  were  weaned  when  2% 
months  old,  being  fall  pigs  of  1918. 
After  weaning  they  were  fed  salvage 
grain,  principally  wheat  and  barley. 
This  was  cooked  until  the  first  of 
May,  when  they  were  turned  on  clover 
pasture,  but  still  received  the  ration 
of  salvage  grain  twice  a  day. 

Commence  with  Corn. 

AbouC  September  1st  Mr.  Meyer  fed 
them  a  little  Indian  corn  with  the  sal- 
vage grain  for  about  two  weeks,  until 
they  became  accustomed  to  this  grain. 
Then  they  were  put  upon  full  feed  of 
Indian  corn,  salvage  grain  and  tank- 
age, which  was  continued  until  shown 
at  the  International.  They  were  in  a 
fourjacre  lot  after  September  1st,  hav- 
ing access  to  shelter  and  receiving 
their  feed  upon  a  cement  floor. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
corn  ration,  September  1st,  the  carlot 
weighed  15,180  lbs.,  an  average  of. 
297%  lbs.,  and  while  at  the  show  in 
Chicago  Uiey  weighed  20,600  lbs.  ap- 
proximately 400  lbs.  each.  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  gain  for  hogs  of  that 
age. 

Mr.  Meyer  sold  these  hogs  to  Ar- 
mour Co.  for  $20.50,  which  was  only 
50  cents  less  per  cwt  than  he  re- 
ceived last  year.  This  was  really  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  last  year 
when  the  slump  in  the  hog  market  is 
considered. 


BRED  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

11  SPRING  GILTS— 5  TRIED  SPRING  YEARLINGS 
Strictly  Big-Type  Polands 


Bred 


lor   early   farrow    to   THE   WESTERNER   by   Big-   Bob    (The   Immortal),  and 
CALIBUSTER.  carrying-  the  blood  of  Gliant  Buster  and  Big-  Bob. 
the  Spring  Yearlings  are  by  Kansas  King.  The  Gilts  by  Kansas  King-  and  Kinr  Jones  Over. 

Mr.  Breeder — Pig  Club  Boy — Mr.  Farmer 

There  will  be  few  like  these  offered  in  the  sales  this  Spring-.  Breeders  who  hare  this  kind 
are  not  selling  them.    Wherever  one  is  offered  they  wtU  mob  the  auctioneer  to  get  her. 

We  are  pricing  them  reasonable,  and  dont  forget — they  are  bred  to  the  two  best  boar 
prospects  In  the  State.  COMK  AND  SEE  THEM — or  write  your  own  guaranty,  and  we 
will  ship  on  approval.       CHOLERA  IMMUNE. 

McCARTY  &  STARKWEATHER,         modesto? California 


POLAND-CHINA  SALE  SUPREME 


50    BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  -  50 

THE  BEST  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
BRED  TO  THE  BEST  BOARS 

KING'S  BIG  BONE  LEADER 

GRAND  CHAMPION 
POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1918 

Every  inch  a  champion.  Not  superior  in  one  or  two 
points,  but  a  grand  champion  all  over.  He  has  size, 
quality,  bone  and  conformation.  A  better- footed 
boar  does  not  exist.  Just  the  kind  of  a  boar  that  you 
would  like  to  have  your  pigs  resemble. 


Farmers  and  Breeders  who  want  sows  or  gills  of  this  great 
breed  bred  to  the  best  boars,  be  sure  to  attend  this  sale.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 


Giant  Bob  2d 

The  Junior  Herd  Sire  in  the  Waukeen  Herd. 

He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  sired  by  Giant  Bob,  the  1919 
Grand  Champion  Poland-China  Boar  at  Sacramento. 

SALE  AT  RIPON  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  29th,  12:30  P.  M. 
Beckman  Sale  at  Lodi,  January  27th.  Marsh  Sale  at  Modesto,  January  28th. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Ripon,  Calif. 

GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare,  Auctioneer 


January  17,  1920 
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Many  months  before  anticipated  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY  announces  to  its  stockholders 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  first  Unit  of  its  plant  in  operation. 


Moran  packing  plant,  South  San  Francisco,  owned  and  operated  by  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY,  SACRAMENTO. 

of  the  famous  "CAMPFIRE"  Brand  hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc. 


Producers  and  marketers 


i.  H.  GLIDE 


Vice-President 


ATKINSON 

Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:    CAPITAL  NATIONAL   BANK  BUILDING 

VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY 


C.  M.  HARTLEY 

Treasurer 


PETER   B.  NEWMAN 

Ass't  Treasurer 


TO  THE  PUBLIC : 
The  VIRPEN 
in  the  early  part 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  Jan.  8,  1920 


PACKING  COMPANY  was  incorporated 
of  1919,  and  comenced  the  sale  of  its 
Capital  Stock  in  March.  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
for  the  State  of  California  authorized  us  to  sell  $5,000,000.00 
of  stock,  placing'  upon  us  the  restriction  that  $2,000,000.00  must 
be  sold  by  February  21st,  1920.  November  the  15th,  1919,  we 
completed  the  sale  of  the  first  $2,000,000.00,  accomplishing  this 
work  in  ninety  days'  less  time  than  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  we  have  at  the  present  time,  approximately  2,500 
stockholders.  The  latter  part  of  December  we  obtained  the 
necessary  release  from  the  Commissioner,  which  release  enables 
us  to  proceed  with  our  preparations  for  building. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COM- 
PANY, at  a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  voted  to  spend 
approximately  $1,500,000.00  in  the  erection  at  Sacramento  of 
a  mammoth  plant  .for  the  canning  and  packing  of  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect.  The  construction  work  of  this  unit  of  our  plant  will 
follow  just  as  rapidly  as  engineering  features,  building  mate, 
rial  and  machinery  conditions  will  permit.  Our  Chief  Engi- 
neer will  commence  immediately  the  making  of  a  careful  survey 
of  all  available  sites  we  have  in  view  in  and  around  Sacra- 
mento, so  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  located  as  regards  all 
needed  f acilitites ;  namely,  sufficiently  accessible  and  properly 
located  land  with  all  railroad  and  switching  tracks,  water  and 
highway  transportation,  power,  water,  light  and  labor  supply, 
street  car  facilities,  sanitary  necessities,  and  all  other  things 
which  have  to  do  with  a  modern  plant,  seeking  to  obtain  great- 
est possible  efficiency  in  operation  and  correct  working  condi- 
tions for  those  employed.   Upon  the  completion  of  this  work 


(AND  UNION  STOCK  YARDS) 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  President 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $5,000,000.00 

by  our  Chief  Engineer,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  crowd  forward 
construction  with  all  haste. 

IN  ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  HAVE,  WITHOUT  ANY 
DELAY,  A  GOING  BUSINESS,  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  OVER 
THE  MEAT  PACKING  PLANT  OF  MORAN  COMPANY, 
LOCATED  AT  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  THIS  IS  AN 
ENTIRELY  NEW,  MODERN  AND  HIGHLY  EFFIFCIENT 
PLANT,  AND  WE  ARE  NOW  OPERATING  THIS  PLANT 
WITH  A  THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED,  EXPERIENCED 
AND  COMPETENT  MANAGER.  THE  TAKING  OVER  OF 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  MORAN  COMPANY  MEANS  A  VERY 
MATERIAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OUR 
CAPITAL  STOCK,  AS  THEY  HAVE  ACCEPTED  STOCK  IN 
OUR  COMPANY  IN  PAYMENT  OF  THE  NET  VALUE  OF 
THE  BUSINESS. 

The  location  and  erection  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  which 
we  have  in  mind,  will  be  defintely  decided  upon  by  us  just 
as  quickly  as  Congress  acts  on  the  Kenyon  Bill  now  pending, 
which  Bill  proposes  to  regulate  thev^wnership  of  Stock  Yards. 

As  President  of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY,  I 
desire  to  express  to  the  Public  my  apprecation  of  the  loyal  sup- 
port which  has  been  given  us  to  date,  and  to  further  assure 
you  that  we  are  building  an  institution  much  needed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  one  that  we  feel  fully  warrants  your  financial 
backing. 


Very  truly  yours. 


President. 


STRENGTH 


There  has  never  been  a  company  organized 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  met  with  such 
favorable  support  of  the  bankers,  business 
men.  farmers  and  stock  men,  as  that  of  the 
VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY.  The  reason 
for  this  is  very  plain;  everyone  realizes  that 
the  packing  industry  is  the  basis  of  land 
values;  the  price  of  live  stock,  fruits  and 
vegetables  raised  on  the  farms  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  depends  on  the  growth  of  its 
markets;  so  upon  the  markets  depend  the 
price  of  farm  lands. 


MARKETS 


There  are  large  successful,  independent 
packing  plants  at  practically  every  market 
center  of  consequence  in  the  East,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  now  coming  into  its  own  with  tne 
establishment  of  this  great  Industry  with  its 
various  units.    .    ,  „,„ 

There  are  approximately  3,800  wholesale 
grocers  in  the  United  States,  and  without 
doubt  90  per  cent  of  these  wholesale  grocers 
are  waiting  for  "CAMPFIRE"  Brand  products 
of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY — canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 


INVESTMENT 


The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  Five  Mil- 
lion Dollars:  the  amount  sold  to  date  has 
been  placed  with  far-seeing,  conservative 
investors  of  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 
There  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  Capi- 
tal Stock  left,  and  as  a  going  business  with 
its  first  Unit  in  operation  in  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  a  fully  completed  plant  in  it- 
self, and  with  ample  credit  for  operating,  the 
stock  of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY 
is  today,  from  an  investor's  standpoint,  well 
worth  a  premium,  BUT  FOR  THE  TIME  BE- 
ING, IT  IS  BEING  PLACED  AT  ITS  PAR 
VALUE,  $100. 0>0  per  share,  and  presents  a  real 
opportunity  for  investment. 


ACT   NOW   AND   SECURE   AN   INTEREST  IN   THIS  GREAT  ENTERPRISE 


CAMPFIRE 
BRAND 
LARD 


Virden  Packing  Company 


Sacramento, 


California 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  CARD  TODAY 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way. 
please  tell  me  more  about  your  organization. 


Name 


Address 
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Conditioning  Cows  for  High  Records 

(Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Pretui  by  D.  1.  Whitney.) 


The  firm  of  Robert  T.  Curtis  &  Son 
of  the  Exeter  district,  Tulare  County, 
is  a  new  one  in  Holstein  circles,  but 
dairy  methods  and  official  testing  in- 
dicate that  this  firm  will  quickly  rank 
high  as  developers  of  big  producers. 
The  home  ranch  is  on  Kaweah  River 
lands  near  Woodlake,  where  native 
trees  provide  shade  and  subirrigated 
and  overflow  land  gives  rich  pasture, 
a  rank  growth  of  Indian  corn  for 
silage  and  a  big  tonnage  of  alfalfa, 
making  it  about  the  cheapest  dairy 
proposition  in  the  State,  and  the  most 
pleasant  for  the  cows.  This  last  part 
is  important.  This  firm  has  already 
29  purebred  females,  23  of  milking 
age,  and  enough  grade  cows  to  make 
about  60  animals  in  milk.    As  the 

The  Holstein  Association  has  al- 
ready granted  the  sole  right  to  use 
the  term  "Cragview"  in  naming  their 
calves,  as  Cragview  Farm  is  the  name 
of  their  ranch.  The  herd  bull,  Crag- 
view Sir  Veeman  Hotaling,  was  raised 
by  the  firm  and  is  out  of  Winifred 
Ora  Belle,  daughter  of  Winifred  Ho- 
taling, said  to  be  the  greatest  foun- 
dation cow  of  California.  Winifred 
Ora  Belle  has  a  record  of  26.57  pounds 
of  butter  and  is  the  highest  record 
three-teated  cow  in  the  State,  which 
is  doubly  remarkable  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  teat  milking  on  the  side 
of  the  blind  quarter  is  part  gone  too. 
and  only  half  as  good  as  the  sound 
quarters.  She  shows  great  constitu- 
tion and  type  and  conies  from  a  fam- 
ily of  big  producers.  In  fact,  the  herd 
has  been  selected  with  an  aim  to  com- 
bining both  breeding  and  type. 

Something  about  Test  Conditioning. 

Several  cows  are  being  developed 
for  official  test,  which  is  a  proposi- 
tion worthy  of  examination  in  detail 
as  set  forth  by  both  members  of  the 
firm.  "Give  the  cow  the  best  of  ev- 
erything you  can  and  when  she  is 
milking  she  will  give  you  the  best 
she  can."  That  is  the  proposition  in 
simple  form  and  it  is  the  policy  that 
has  developed  the  greatest  cows  in  the 
greatest  herds  of  America. 

For  example:  the  dry  cows  being 
conditioned  for  test  are  being  fed  20 
pounds  of  concentrated  food  a  day  in 
addition  to  what  roughage  they  need 
and  desire.  As  a  result  they  will  have 
the  strength  and  the  body  tissue  to 
make  good  at  the  bucket  after  they 
have  freshened. 

Take  a  record-breaking  Holstein 
and  she  is  manufacturing  milk  Read- 
ily while  she  is  at  her  best  at  the 
rate  of  two  quarts,  or  better,  of  milk 
an  hotir,  a  pint  of  milk  every  15 
minutes.  This  means  not  only  that 
she  has  to  be  given  the  best  of  feeds 
while  she  is  milking,  but  she  has  to 
be  in  the' pink  of  physical  condition 
before  the  calf  is  bdrn.  Not  only  does 
she  have  to  possess  a  wonderful  con- 
stitution, but  she  has  to  have  every 
bit  of  strength  possible  put  into  her 
before  the  milking  starts.  Conse- 
quently 20  pounds  of  concentrated 
feed  a  day,  amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
is  not  half  as  surprising  as  the  amaz- 
ing records  that  the  best  cows  of 
every  breed  have  hung  up. 

Calves  from  That  Feeding. 

This  last  is  one  point  that  every- 
body will  think  about.  Is  there  not 
danger  to  the  calf  from  such  very 
rich  feeding?  There  is,  but  the  dan- 
ger can  be  guarded  against.  Several 
calves  have  been  handled  on  the  Cur- 
tis ranch  born  under  those  conditions, 
with  good  success. 

A  thousand  pounds  of  fat  a  year 
and  more  would  have  seemed  more 
marvelous  by  far  to  our  forefathers 
than  an  airplane. 

The  cow  calves  all  right.  A  strong 
calf  is  dropped,  naturally  strength- 
ened in  constitution  by  the  fine  con- 
dition of  the  dam,  and  better  able  to 
make  or  transmit  a  big  record  than 
if  it  had  been  dropped  from  a  cow  in 
ordinary  flesh  and  vigor. 

A  Danger  to  Guard  Against. 

The  trouble  and  danger  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  calf  is  filled  with 
richness:  the  food  which  the  cow  has 
been  putting  in  over  abundance  in  ev- 
ery tissue  of  her  body  is  put  in  equal 


abundance  in  every  tissue  of  the  calf's 
body.  The  result  is  that  the  calf  is 
in  most  cases  in  great  danger  of 
scouring — dying  of  too  much  prosper- 
ity, like  a  fleshy  man  that  eats  too 
much  and  moves  too  little. 

The  safeguard  is  to  eliminate  this 
surplus  richness  from  the  system  of 
the  calf  by  giving  it  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  It  is  natural  anyhow  for  a  calf 
to  clean  out  soon  after  getting  its 
first  meal  from  its  mother,  only  these 
calves  have  too  much  food  in  them  al- 
ready without  that  feeding,  which 
would  be  worse  and  more  of  it.  So, 
let  the  castor  oil  do  the  work.  When 
the  system  of  the  calf  has  settled 
somewhat,  feed  it  barley  water  or  rice 
water,  and  after  it  is  perfectly  nor- 
mal, like  any  calf,  let  it  have  the 


same  treatment  and  feed  that  any  calf 

gets. 

This  plan,  as  far  as  the  cow  is  con- 
cerned, develops  high  records  and  a 
constitution  that  is  good  for  better 
records  in  later  lactations,  than  if 
such  conditioning  had  not  been  done. 
It  also  permits  the  transmission  of  a 


better  constitution  to  later  calves,  and 
as  far  as  the  individual  calf  is  con- 
cerned, the  strength  the  cow  gets  by 
that  hearty  feeding,  goes  in  part  to 
the  calf  and  makes  it  a  better  animal 
as  a  result.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  modern  scientific  dairy  de- 
velopment. 


REGISTERED    HERD  OF 

FOUNDATION  GUERNSEYS 
TOR  SALE 

8  FEMALES  AND  1  BULL 

The  females  consist  of  one  cow,  six  years  old,  and  three  daughters;  and 
one  cow,  five  years  old,  and  three  daughters.  The  very  best  of  foundation 
breeding;  priced  for  quick  sale.   The  bull  is  strongly  bred  in  A.  R.  work. 
All  tuberculin  tested. 


M.  H.  TICHENOR  &  CO. 


156  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Telephone,  P.  A.  229 


Belgian 

Imported 

Melotte 


JULES  MELOTTE — "The  Edison  of  Europe"— has  again 
placed  his  Great  Belgian  Melotte  Cream  Separator  on  the  American 
market  and  is  continuing  his  great  pre  war  offer  to  the  American 
farmer.    Free  Trial — Small  First  Payment — Easy  Terms— Duty  Free. 

You,  who  have  wanted  the  world's  (greatest  separator  write  for  catalog  right  away.  Find 
out  why  500.000  Melotte  Separators  are  in  use  today.  Read  how  in  England,  where  every  penny 
must  be  saved,  more  Melotte  Separators  are  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Before 
buying  any  separator  find  out  how  the  Melotte  has  won  264  International  Prizes  and  every 
important  European  contest  the  last  16  years.  Mail  coupon  now  for  our  great  offer. 


You  are  not  to  send  one  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  Great  Belgian  Melotte  on 
your  own  farm  and  have  thoroughly 
made  up  your  mind  that  it  is  the 
separator  you  want  to  buy.  Keep  it  for  30  days 
— use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own.  Test  the 
wonderful  Melotte  SELF-BALANCING  BOWL. 

See  why  this  bowl  can't  vibrate  nor  get  out  of 
balance — why  it  can't  cause  currents  in  the  cream 
—why  it  can't  re-mix  milk  with  cream.  Compare 
the  Melotte  Separator  with  any  other— test  them 
side  by  side.  See  for  yourself  which  works  easiest 
—which  is  most  profitable— which  operates  at  least 

expense — which  is  most  sanitary  and  easiest  to  clean.  Then  send  your  skim 
milk  to  the  creamery— let  them  prove  which  separator  skims  the  cleanest. 

Easy  Payments  ffi&gB 

ported  Melotte  is.  by  far,  the  best  cream  separator  to  be  found  any  place  in 
the  world  (a  big  statement,  but  true),  then  send  only  the  small  sum  of 
$7.50.  Settle  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  The  Melotte  pays 
for  itself  from  your  increased  cream  checks.  Mail  the  coupon  now—  today. 

What  U.S.  Government  Says: 

Vibration  of  a  separator's  bowl  will  quickly  cost  you  more  money  in  cream 
waste  than  the  price  of  your  separator.  U.  S.  Govt.  Bulletin  No.  201  says  that 
a  perfectly  true  motion  of  the  bowl  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  bowl  is  the 
vital  part  of  any  separatoi — the  part  where  the  cream  separation  takes  place. 

Self-Balancing  Bowl 


Jules  Melotte— with  his  wonderful,  patented  Self-Bat- 
ttncine  Bowl  has  solved  the  problem  ot  perfect  skimming. 
The  Melotte  bowl  is  the  only  separator  that  can  use  ball- 
bearing bowl-bearing.  It  cannot  vibrate.  It  hangs  down 
from  a  single  ball-bearing  and  spins  like  atop.  Can't  get 
out  of  balance — can't  cause  currents  in  the  cream  — can't 
remix  cream  with  milk.   It  is  simple— durable— foolproof. 


IUIIIIIII 


Valuable 

Books  Free 


Send  Coupon 

In  addition  to  the  Melotte  Catalog  we  will  send  you.  absolutely  free. 
"Profitable  Dairying",  a  practical,  common-sense  treatise  by  two  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  dairy  experts.  This  text-book  tells  everything  about  dairy- 
in«—  how  to  feed  and  care  for  dairy  stock— how  to  make  more  money  out 
of  your  cows.  Get  these  valuable  books  free. 

THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR 

H.  B.  8ABSON,  V.  S.  Manager,  Dept.   3401, 2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 


The  Melotte  Separator  ft  §:  S£*!°Nr 

Dept.  340  I,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  in  any  way,  please 
send  me  the  valuable  book,  "Profitable  Dairying".  Also 
send  me  the  Melotte  Catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor. 


Addresi. 


Foit  Office  Stat*. 


January  17,  1920 
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ANOTHER  KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND 
CHINA  SALE. 
Poland-Chinas  come  to  perfection 


is  growing  the  best  in  every  way.  If 
you  will  look  up  his  "ad."  in  another 
column  you  will  see  that  he  has  stock 


in  Kings  County,  and  H.  D.  McCune 
of  Lemoore  is  one  of  the  breeders  who 


>1 


Spot  Cash 
for  your  furs 

Our  check  is  mailed  you 
the  very  day  we  receive 
your  furs.  No  waiting! 
If  our  check  isn  't  large 
enough,  send  it  back 
and  we'll  return  your 
furs  and  pay  all  charges. 
For  50  years  we've  been 
giving  fair  and  square 
treatment  to  trappers. 
Wm.  D.  Rogers,  of  Cali- 
fornia, says  about  us: 
"Before  I  sent  my  furs 
to  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  I 
always  felt  that  raw  fur 
dealers  were  always  try- 
ing to  get  the  best  of 
trappers.  Since  I  have 
been  dealing  with  your 
house  I  have  always  got- 
ten fair  returns,  never 
had  my  furs  falsely 
graded  and  never  had  to 
pay  one  cent  for  commis- 
sions. You  even  re- 
turned me  money  paid 
for  parcels  post." 
Send  your  furs  to  us 
today. 

M.  Liebes  &  Co. 

1"  r«J  Street  Siifrinsct 
Ship  your  farm  to  the  nearest 
market  and  get  your 
money  quick  I 


M.  H.  TICHENOR  &  COMPANY 
RANCHES  and  LIVE  STOCK 

156  University  Avenue, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Telephone      -        -        -        -      P.  A.  239 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  nog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sezea. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.   By  'mported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
3.  K.  MA  COMBER,       Tipton,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mil  lad  fit*  ta  any  address  bj 
taa  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


that  was  sired  or  bred  by  some  of  the 
leading  boars  of  the  breed  both  in 
California  and  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  gilt  shown  in  the  cut  above  is 
a  daughter  of  Edith  Rose  and  sired 
by  Surprise  Prospect.  One  gilt  and 
one  boar  are  litter  mates  to  the  gilt 
which  Les  McCracken  paid  $1,250  at 
the  latest  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders  Association  sale  last  Octo- 
ber, and  the  same  breeding  of  the 
gilt  shown. 

Mr.  McCune  always  has  his  hogs  in 
excellent  condition,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  will  be  a  better  lot  go  through 
a  sales  ring  in  1920. 

Any  one  who  needs  Poland-Chinas 
will  make  no  mistake  in  attending 
this  sale  on  January  24th,  at  Han- 
ford. 


WALKER  WILL  WONDER. 

If  you  are  not  at  the  Winsor  Ranch 
Duroc-Jersey  sale  at  Los  Angeles  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  29th,  when  they  will 
offer  40  head  of  superior  sows  bred  to 
the  biggest  and  best  boars,  such  as 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion,  who  is  82 
inches  long  and  40  inches  high;  also 
Great  Sensation  3rd,  sired  by  Great 
Sensation,  the  greatest  of  all  large 
type  Durocs.  These  hogs  have  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  No  pen 
picture  can  do  them  justice.  Not  only 
are  they  good,  but  R.  K.  Walker  is  a 
wizard  when  working  with  swine. 
You  ought  to  see  his  pasture  lots 
where  the  hogs  spend  their  days  ana 
the  feeding  pens  where  they  receive 
thejr  grain  and  sleep  at  night.  Then, 
too,  they  are  handled  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  gray  matter 
and  energy.  Do  not  disappoint  your- 
self and  not  go  to  this  sale.  Leach- 
man,  who  will  cry  the  sale,  will  look 
for  you,  and  don't  disappoint  him. 


GOING  TO  SEE  GATTON? 

What  for?  He  wants  you  to  come 
to  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra 
on  January  28th,  when  he  will  offer  40 
bred  sows  and  gilts  at  auction,  bred 
to  four  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the 
Duroc-Jersey  breed  in  the  world  today. 
Don't  think  the  quality  is  all  on  the 
boar's  side  either,  as  the  sows  are 
just  as  good  as  the  boars.  You  will 
find  the  detail  of  the  boars'  and  sows' 
breeding  in  our  advertising  columns, 
where  they  will  tell  you  all  about 
them.  Here  we  want  to  say  that  they 
will  not  exaggerate  the  wonderful 
worth  of  their  offering  for  they  cannot. 
It  is  impossible  "to  gild  refined  gold," 
neither  can  you  make  the  Diamond 
Durocs  out  better  than  they  are.  "See- 
ing is  believing,"  you  say.  Then  go 
and  see  them.  Yes,  and  you'll  see  Ord 
L.  Leachman  there  just  as  '"sassy"  as 
ever,  for  he  will  cry  the  sale. 


HURRAH  FOR  IRELAND! 

Sure  we  will,  and  go  there  too  on 
January  30th.  Perhaps  you  don't  ex- 
actly "get"  us.  We  mean  the  Ireland 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  where  there 
is  to  be  an  offering  at  auction  of  40 
Duroc-Jersey-bred  sows  and  gilts  and 
10  service  boars  by  the  Ireland  Ranch, 
Rancho  Del  Sur  and  the  Arenal  Ranch. 
— a  combination  of  three  that  is  very 
hard  to  beat.  People  everywhere  that 
want  hogs  of  this  most  popular  breed 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  what 
they  want  at  their  own  price.  Col. 
Leachman  will  see  to  that.  We'll  tell 
you  more  about  it  next  week. 


JAN.  30 


DUROCS  AT  IRELAND 


JAN.  30 


At 


Ireland  Ranch 

OWENSMOUTH,  CAL. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 


DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

40  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
10  Herd  Boars 

January  30,  1920 


Lunch  at  11:30 


Sale  at  12:30 


IRELAND  SELLS  30 
DONALD  GRAHAM  SELLS  4 
ARENAL  RANCH  SELLS  6 

Sows  sired  by— Cherry  King's  Rival,  Orion  Cherry  King 
5th,  Cherry  Vol.  2nd,  Orion  King  Gano  and  Crimson  Wonder. 

Sows  bred  to— Orion  King  Gano,  Cherry  Vol.  2nd,  Ireland's 
Joe  Orion,  Orion  King  of  Ireland  and  May  Rose  King. 

Write  for  Catalog 

IRELAND  RANCH,  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 


JAN.  30 


So.  Calif.  Sales  Circuit:  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Jan.  28, 
Spadra;  Winsor  Ranch,  Jan.  29,  Exposition  Park.  Los 
Anpeles;  Ireland  Ranch,  Jan.  30,  Owensmouth. 


JAN.  301 
 I 


JAN.  29 


'CALIFORNIA'S  GREATEST" 


JAN.  29 


DUROC-JERSEY 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles 
JANUARY  29 

Write  for  Catalogue 
WINSOR  RANCH         BONITA,  CALIP. 
ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 


JAN.  29 


So.  Calif.  Sale  Circuit — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Jan. 
28,  Spadra.  Cal.-  Winsor  Ranch,  Jan.  29,  Expo- 
sition Park.  Los  Angeles;  Creamer-Graham,  Jan. 
■'in.  Owensmouth. 


JAN.  29 


CAN  YOU  BUY  BETTER  POUNDS? 

Will  offer  at  my  sale  on  January  24,  1920 
60  Head,  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  following  boars : 

Surprise  Prospect  Yankee 

Col.  Jack  Surprise  The  Californian 

Massive  Orange  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

McCune's  Buster  Kings  Co.  Buster 

Wonder  Gerst  Young  Jumbo 

President  Buster  Defender 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Ftazier's  Timm 

H.  D.  McCUNE,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  bare  a  rery  One  yearling:  oull  for  sale  aired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  Tory  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  [ 


SALES  DATES. 
1920. 

Jau.  '44th — H.  D.  McCune.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

Jan.  26th — Chas.  Gatewood  Poland-China 
Dispersal  sale,  Fresno. 

Jan.  27th — Georre  v.  Beckman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas. Lodi. 

Jan.  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroc-Jer- 
•eys,  Spadra. 

Jan.  28tb — Hale  I.  Marsh.  Poland-Chinas, 
Modesto. 

Jan.  29th — Les  McCracken.  Polahd-Chinas. 
Ripon. 

Jan.  29th — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita.  Duroc- 
Jerseys  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  30th — Ireland  Ranch  Sale.  Duroc-Jer- 
•eye.  Owensmuth. 

Jon.  30th — C.  F.  Mohnike.  Holatein-Frie- 
sians  at  Angiola. 

Jan.  31st — L.  A.  Denker.  Hampshire,  San- 
ter. 

Feb.  4th — Fresno  County  Durocc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Fresno. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'   Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr.  Duroc-Jerseys,  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  11th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n,  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Berkshire* 
exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Huddox  &  Son,  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc- Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Feb.  20lh — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association,  University  Farm  D»vi* 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein,  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Mar,  n;-iTih — Tagus  Ranch  Sale,  Short- 
horns and  Here  fords,  Tulare. 

Mar.  25th  —  California  Holstein-Frieeian 
Breeders'  Association,  Annual  Guaranty  Sale, 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  6th — N.  K.  Horan,  Poland-Chinas. 
Locke ford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Frieeian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale.  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens,  Holstein-Friesians, 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 

May  12th — Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Holstein-Frie- 
■ian  dispersal  sale,  Ripon. 


inated  the  7-day  test.  The  records 
are  as  follows:  Angela  of  Venadera,  a 
3-year-old  Altana  Interest  produced 
428  lbs.  of  fat  within  the  year.  Two 
daughters  of  Owl  of  Belleview  have 
produced  well.  One,  a  senior  3-year- 
old,  has  515  lbs.  butterfat  to  her  credit, 
and  the  other,  a  4-year-old,  has  417 
lbs.  of  butterfat  as  her  record  in  365 
days. 


Dairy. 

Herrington  of  Compton,  purchaser 
of  the  second  highest-priced  Holstein 
cow  at  the  recent  Morris  sale,  had  his 
wish  fulfilled  two  days  after  the  sale 
when  his  new  purchase  dropped  a  bull 
calf  sired  by  Sir  Aaggie  DeKol  Mead. 

V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis  has  sold  his 
prize-winning  young  Holstein  bull.  Sir 
Aaggie  Korndyke  Mead,  to  C.  L. 
Goodan  of  Derby,  Kansas,  for  $3,500. 
— a  high  price  some  may  say,  but  he 
is  a  most  excellent  individual  and 
fashionably  bred. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons,  proprietors  of  the 
Holberk  Stock  Farm  and  breeders  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  Berkshire 
hogs  reports  sales  as  follows:  one 
bull  to  Albert  Martin,  Tulare;  one  bull 
to  D.  H.  Storm,  Tulare;  one  bull  to 
Henry  Beckman,  Tulare,  and  also  one 
bull  to  Mr.  Corder. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
of  Brandon,  Vermont,  are  sending  out 
a  calendar  and  breeding  chart  that  is 
both  unique,  pleasing  and  definite  in 
its  information.  It  is  as  pleasing  in 
appearance  as  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  and 
withal  as  serviceable  in  its  particular 
way. 

An  item  that  was  accidentally 
omitted  last  week  relates  the  sale  by 
the  Toyon  Farms  Association  of  Los 
Altos  for  $4,000  to  A.  E.  Smith  of 
Sumas,  Washington,  a  son  of  our  great 
cow,  Ava  Model  Hengerveld  2d,  who 
has  recently  completed  in  connection 
with  a  30-lb.  seven-day  record,  a  365- 
day  record  of  L129.20  lbs.  of  butter 
from  25,874.1  lbs.  milk. 

Holstein-Friesian  breeders  of  Stanis- 
laus county,  have  formed  a  local  asso- 
ciation to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Association.  A.  M.  Bibens  is 
president,  with  R.  L.  Holmes,  Col.  Cy. 
N.  Clark  and  C.  L.  Morse  as  Sales 
Committee.  This  organization  ought 
to  place  the  Holstein  breeders  in  a 
much  better  position  than  even  they 
have  enjoyed  heretofore. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto,  owner  of 
the  Venadera  Herd  of  Jerseys,  re- 
ports some  excellent  records  in  his 
herd.  He  makes  all  long  distance 
tests   as   the  A.   J.   C.   has  elim- 


8 wine  mill  s«  ineiiu'ii. 

At  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association  Sale  at  Fresno,  January 
iith,  the  top  price  was  $15,  which  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  breeders  of 
purebred  hogs  as  well  as  the  market 
hog  fellows. 

H.  D.  McCune,  the  well  known 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Lemoore, 
has  issued  a  beautiful  calendar  that 
is  a  credit  to  his  good  taste,  it 
exemplifies  that  firm  foundation  of 
our  government,  a  true  home.  May 
his  shadow  never  grow  less. 

H.  I.  Bob  of  Woodland  has  bought 
six  dandy  Duroc-Jersey  gilts  from 
V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis,  sired  by  a  first 
prize  boar  and  out  of  a  2d  prize  sow 
at  the  State  Fair.  Mr.  Bob  with  this 
kind  of  Durocs  to  begin  with  should 
soon  have  a  herd  equal  to  the  best. 

A  new  breeder  of  Poland-China 
a  wine  at  Modesto  is  C.  N.  Clark,  Jr. 
He  has  29  head  in  his  herd,  with  an 
excellent  boar  of  Blue  Valley  breed- 
ing. He  ought  to  make  a  success  of 
the  business,  as  he  surely  can  raise 
them  and  we  all  know  his  father  can 
sell  'em. 

Chas.  10.  Dack  is  another  Poland- 
China  breeder  at  Fresno,  who  has 
added  some  new  blood  to  his  herd  in 
the  shape  of  two  excellent  September 
gilts  sired  by  Black  Wonder  out  of  a 
Smooth  Wonder  sow.  Black  Price,  that 
was  1918  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Swine  Show. 

Prepotency  is  a  very  desirable  char- 
acteristic in  a  breeding  animal,  and 
"Whitten's  Big  Jumbo,"  the  senior 
herd  boar  in  P.  E.  Mitchell's  Poland- 
China  herd,  is  siring  large  litters  of 
excellent  pigs.  Seven  sows  bred  to 
this  boar  have  farrowed  81  good  pigs. 
Mr.  Mitchell  reports  business  excellent 
in  spite  of  the  large  number -of  auc- 
tions. 

B.  S.  Cole,  leader  of  the  Hanford 
Pig  Club,  recently  received  a  gilt  sired 
by  The  Pilot,  grand  champion  Poland- 
China  boar  at  the  National  Swine 
Show  this  year.  The  importation  of 
such  stock  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  Cole,  but 
for  all  that  it  is  almost  like  "carrying 
coal  to  Newcastle,"  as  there  are 
probably  as  good  Poland-Chinas 
raised  in  Kings,  Tulare,  and  Fresno 
Counties  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Geo.  A.  Stingle,  owner  of  Lark 
Meadow  Ranch  at  El  Monte,  where 
good  Berkshires  are  found,  has  re- 
cently imported  a  top-notch  young 
boar  from  the  noted  herd  of  E.  J. 
Barker  of  Thornton,  Indiana.  This 
boar  is  sired  by  Real  Type,  one  of  the 
largest  if  not  the  largest  boar  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Stingle  has  sold  his  senior 
herd  boar.  Master  Gabriel,  a  grand- 
son of  Masterpiece,  to  J.  C.  Biedebach 
of  Pasadena,  and  a  young  boar  sired 
by  Master  Gabriel  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  of 
San  Diego.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch  is 
getting  to  be  widely  known  for  its 
reputation  for  square  dealing  and  the 
best  of  Berkshires. 
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SECOND  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Tulare  (County  Poland  China  Association 

AT  TULARE  SALE  PAVILION 

February  6th 

16  Tried  Boars 
25  Bred  Gilts 

15  Open  Gilts  and 
2  Boars 

This  offering  has  been  selected  by  our  Sale  Committee  from  some  of 
the  best  herds  in  California.   Only  the  best  individuals  go  into  this  sale. 
They  are  the  big,  easy-feeding,  utility  kind  that  cannot  be  surpassed  as 
producers  of  pork  or  as  breeding  hogs. 

They  are  by  such  sires  as  Boulder  Buster.  King  of  Golden  Gate,  Giant 
Bob,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  King's  Timm,  Bridge's  Bob  Wonder  and 
others  and  bred  to  such  boars  as  Rex  of  Sunnyside,  The  Californian,  King 
of  Golden  Gate,  California  Big  Bone  Leader,  and  others: 

CONSIGNORS: 

R.  F.  Guerin,  Z.  M.  Dickey, 

W.  E.  Martin,  A.  J.  Elliott, 

J.  K.  Macomber,  H.  C.  Shinn, 

V.  U.  Dubell,  C.  L.  Weaver. 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  11:30 

SALE  STARTS  PROMPTLY  AT  12:30 

HRITE  FOB  CATALOG  ' 

HUGH  C.  SHINN,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


Tiiesdav 
JAN.  27 


POLAND -CHINA 


Tuesday 
JAN.  27 


40  -  BRED  SOWS  and  GILTS  -  40 


MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB  OF  U.  F.  and  LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 

"The  History  Maker"  The  Record  Breaker" 

This  span  of  boars  are  abreast  with 
any  other  leaders  in  California. 

The  sows  and  gilts  we  are  offering  are  bred  to  the  two  above  boars,  and 
have  been  selected  from  our  herd  mainly,  which  has  been  established  for  over 
twenty  years  of  careful  breeding  and  feeding.  v 


Beef. 


H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara, 
proprietor  of  Veramont  Stock  Farm, 
located  in  Indian  Valley,  Plumas 
County,  where  registered  Herefords 
reigns  supreme,  writes  that  Maple's 
Lad  137th,  788370,  a  recent  purchase 
in  the  East,  has  arrived  safely  and  is 
doing  (iin  .  This  bull  was  purchased 
from  J.  C.  Robinson  &  Son  of  Evans- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  son  of 
Bonnie  Brae  8th  and  a  grandson  of 
Domino.  With  such  breeding  M- 
Barngrover  is  justified  in  expecting 
some  excellent  stock  from  this  young 
bull  when  crossed  upon  the  heifers 
of  Patrician  5th.  He  further  reports 
that  the  Herefords  are  in  excellent 
condition  with  20  new  calves  without 
a  loss. 


QUALITY 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTION 

(MARJA)  A  half  sister  to  the  world's 
Junior  Champion  Boar,  1919.  She  is 
sired  by  a  Champion  herd  header,  Big  Square  Jumbo.  She  is  bred  to  Match- 
less Big  Bob  of  U.  F.  Due  to  farrow  March  1st.  Here's  for  a  1920  show  litter. 
Matohless  Jane  and  others  by  Matchless  Big  Bob  bred  to  Lakeside  Defender. 

I.I  151  i:  n  BOY— a  real  one  by  Liberty  Bond. 
MANY  OTHERS  THAT  ARE  HARD  TO  EQUAL. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM  AND  BE  CONVINCED 


Everything  Immuiied. 


COL.  OBD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


PROLIFIC 


Lakeside 
Stock  Farm 


PROFITABLE 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN  &  SONS,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Beckman  &  Sons,  Jan.  27     :     Marsh,  Jan.  28     :     McCracken,  Jan.  29 


January  17,  1920 
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riWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDEBSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  PO LANDS — 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big",  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  oar  %-ton  Black  Bier  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

BOARS — BOABS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring"  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C.  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

TOHOQDA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

,  OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  will  consign  three 
bred  gilts  and  two  tried  sows  to  the  Merced 
Co.  Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n  sale,  Feb.  21, 
1020.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater,  Cal. 

4.  F.  McSWAIN.  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1019  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  o.  Merced.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA — Big-type  stock  from  best 
herds  of  the  valley.  20  weaners  ready  for 
market.  Get  my  price.  Address  W.  H.  Os- 
born,  Atwater,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS—— 
Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Lies  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal.  __,  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

10  SPRING  BOABS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodl,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  "smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

FOB- THE~ BEST- IN- BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C.  Dollard,  Ripon,  Cal. 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.   Gilroy.  Cal.   

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.    

BEAOAKS  BANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS^  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND^CHINA- HOGS — all  ages!  Edward 
A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS  —  Young  stock  "for-"saie. 
U.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 

LABGE~TY PE  POLAND^CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHIN AS^Slrictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


Berkshire**. 


BARON  DUKE  201ST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.  They  have  consistently  won 
during  1919  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-months-old  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  703  Market  St.,  at  Third,  San  Francisco, 
in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 


"ACHIEVER" 


The  BOAB 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIBES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HEBD  BOABS — STAB  LEADEB,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

DO  YOU  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  SUngle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Calif.  

SOLANO  BEBKSHIBES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county,  Calif.  

GBAPEWILD  FABM  BEBK8HIBE-GUEBN- 
•eys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
°rop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 

QUALITY- BEBKSHIBES — Toting  stock  of 
both  sexes.    Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 

Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal.  

-  BEBKSHIBES- — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
S1500  boar.  Kouniaa  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill,  Call.  

REAL  GOOD  BEBKSHIBES — Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Ande^son^iSacramentc^Cal. 

CABBUTHEBS  FABMS  BEBKSHIBES  — 
Cholera  immune      Live  Oak.  California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND— Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1020.  Write  for  catalogue.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DLKOCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  Will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress B.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

-  BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS— Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited    Harvey  M.  Berglund  Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

tf  UROCS— — MA TURB^  BOAR — Bred  by  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E  Boudier,  Napa. 

REGISTEBED  DUBOCS — Choice^open -  gilts 
from  500-  and  700-lb.  dams  and  800-lb.  sire. 
At  prices  any  farmer  can  afford.  Cordel  Bros., 
Loon  us,  Cal. 

WEANLINGS— Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Dl' ROC-JERSEYS  ^^Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUBOCS — Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal.  

BARGAIN — Herd  of  35  all  ages,  including 
20  purebred  Durocs.  L.  R.  Adams,  Island 
Mountain,  Cal. 

"BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif,  

REGISTERED  DUBOCS.  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUBOCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 

JACK  LONDON  B~ANCH-^len-Ellen7  Calif . 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  Cal.  

Hampshires. 

REGISTEBED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 


15  JERSEY'S  FOB  SALE — Five  registered 
Jersey  cows,  9  head  2-year-olds,  practically 
purebred,  but  cannot  be  registered.  The  9 
were  sired  by  a  son  of  a  grand  champion 
Jersey  bull,  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  all  solid 
color.  All  fresh  except  four  springers;  five 
just  fresh.  Will  put  in  one  young  registered 
Jersey  bull.  Price  for  the  16  head.  $3,000. 
Better  run  down  and  see  this  herd  without 
delay.  F.  W.  Elleby,  Carver  Road.  Modesto, 
Calif.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  of  my  registered  Jersey 
cows,  sired  by  a  sire  whose  dam  produced  540 
lbs.  of  butterfat  on  official  test.  Also  a  few 
yearling  heifers.  Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
D.  F.  Conant,  Route  B.  Box  231,  Modesto,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced.   

Holstelns. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HEBD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whom 
dam  has  produced  In  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  67481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

San  Jose,  CaL  

YOUNG  HOLSTE1N  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif.   

THE  VICTOR*  HEBD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California.   

REGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California 

A  FEW  YEABLI NG  registered  buUs  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FABM,-  Palo  Xlto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS — A.~  W  Morris 
A  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, California.  i 

—  BEGISTEBED"  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson.  Cal.  _____ 

F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


CBEAMCUP  HEBD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Bt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGBCDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  So 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — - 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto,  Cal. 


Ayrshire*. 


ELKHOBN  FABM  AYBS HIKES  —  Choic* 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBKAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIBES — Le  Barot 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys.  . 


EDGEMOOB  FABM  GUEBNSEYS — First  ir 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemooi 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 
-  BELLA- VISTATgUEBNSEYS  —  May  Rosf 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calvei- 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer.  Ripon 
Cal.  R.  2. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 

BEGISTEBED- MILK- "AND- BEEF  SHOBT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  BEGISTEBED  9UUK1 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  fo> 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  PetaTunia 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHOBTHOBNS^registerec 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu 
lare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  Sao 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  Intel  national  Livestock  Show 
Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell.  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City,  Calif.  

SHORTHORNS— The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister,  Cal.  

lOO- HEREFORD  HEIFERS — ^Practically  all 
full  blood,  but  not  registered  with  calf  to 
best  of  bulls.  Price,  $110.00,  if  taken  at 
once.    Chas.  A.  Trowbridge,  Bishop,  Cal. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  oi 

Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt.  

I  ALAMO  HEBD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD!- 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  anc 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  couuty_  California.  

HEBEFOBDS^Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani 
mals.  Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th» 
tard.    On  highway.   •  f 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  KAN  1. 11,  Juo 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  foi 
sale.  

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHOBTHOBN8 — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California.  '  

REGISTERED  HEREFOKDS-— H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEBEFOBDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  ) 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose, 'Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,   Milton.  California. 

BEGISTEBED  SHOBTHOBNS — Julien  Ranch, 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Siskiyou.  

BEGISTEBED- SHOBTHOBNS  —  Fair  Oakt 
Ranch.  Willlts,  Calif.  

GEOBGE  WATTEBSON  —  Breeder  Regis 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

SHOBTHOBNS-— ~Carruthers  Farms.  Livi 
Oak,  California.   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

,F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  ai 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

CABL  LINDHEIMEB,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DOBSETS  AND- BOMNEY8  —  Dorset  rain) 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa 
dena,  California.  

FOB  SALE — Forty- Registered  Dorset  ewes, 
to  lamb  February  16.  W.  H.  Cleveland.  Gres- 
ham,  Oregon.  

BULLABD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed 
ers  and  importers  of  Bambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BBOS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  oi 
Bambouillets.  Hanford,  California. 
-CALLA  GROVE  FABM7~MANTECA7"CALir 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheer 
— HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAB,  Lodl,  Cal.. 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY  BANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  8HBOP8HIB1 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Bocks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  tht 
Banch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 


HOB8E8  FOB  SALE — 40  head  of  8-and  4- 

year-old  Percheron  horses.  Price  from  9260 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 
miles  south  of  Madera.  Cal. 


 COLLIE  DOGS.  

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Pedigreed  utility  stock. 
Arbor  Barth,  Manteca.  Cal.  


Classified  Advertisements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXPEBIENCED     UNIVERSITY  graduate 

with  agricultural  and'  engineering  training  will 
take  charge  of  ranch  or  estate.  Successful  ex- 
perience in  real  estate  and  farming  own  prop- 
erties. Age  43,  married;  best  references.  Has 
permanent  professional  position  at  $1,000  an- 
nually, but  wants  country  work  and  increased 
income.  Prefer  small  salary  and  percentage  of 
net  profit  or  arrangement  leading  to  partner- 
ship.   Write  177  Blackstone,  Fresno. 

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
nave  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  $2850,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

COTTON  SEED  FOB  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
■ride  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
■satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County,  Cal. 

EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
SALE — High-class  Business  In  a  High-Class 
Community  —  Bnrllngame,  California.  Milk 
and  cream  distributing  plant,  complete  and  up- 
to-date.  A  going  and  growing  business.  M. 
H.  Tichenor  &  Co.,  166  University  Place,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.  Telephone  P.  A.  229.  ■ 
REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.      '  

IMPROVED  LARGE  TYPE  FRENCH  Prune 
grafting  wood  taken  from  bearing  trees.  We 
are  offering  for  sale  this  choice  variety  at  26c 
per  foot.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
dated  October  4,,  1919.  J.  E.  Cox  &  Sons, 
Saratoga,  Cal.  

GIANT  CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUUiKS — 
Good  results  in  six  months.  Winter  crops. 
Plants,  10c  each;  $7.50  hundred;  $65.00  thou- 
sand. Limited  amount.  W.  E.  Rippey.  Moun- 
tain View,  Cal.  ^_  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipptd 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

BUDDED- AVOCADO  TREES — -We  grow  all 
varieties.  W.  P.  Sherlock,  Avocado  .Nursery. 
R.  D.  B,  Puente,  Calif.  Sale  Yard  on  Third 
Avenue,  between  El  Monte  and  Puente.  

$2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — in  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  AddresB:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill,  8-inch  brass 
cylinder  pump,  60  feet  2-inch,  100  feet  l'i- 
inch  pipe.  Also  8-foot  windmill.  1621  Vir- 
ginia St.,  Berkeley.    Phone  1483J. 

MARRIED  SWISS  DAIRYMAN,  experienced, 
wants  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  complete:  40 
to  60  cows  on  share  rent  of  April  1st.  Box 
1760.  Pacific  Rural  Press  

GET  CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  Black- 
berry plants  direct  from  Cory's  Mt.  Pass 
Ranch.  $3.00  per  doz.,  postpaid.  G.  S.  Wills. 
Jamestown.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 4,000  Carolina  Poplars,  3  to  5 
feet.  Make  good  wind-breaks.  $20.00  per 
100.  Address,  Waldo  K.  Cowan,  Box  412,  Lan- 
caster, Cal. 

~  WEBSTEBf  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

FOB  SALE— 20  H.  P.  I.  H.  C.  stationary 
gas  engine;  used  very  little.  Address  J.  E. 
Cain.  Jr.,  care  Bank'  of  Arbuckle,  Arbuckle, 
Cal.  .  _  '  _  _ 

""CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  8an  Francisco^  Calif. 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  CROWN  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.    Send  for  sample.    Roscoe  How- 

ard,  Dixie  Ranch.  Grant's_Pasa.  _Oregon.  

— WANT  2000  FEET  flve-inch  and  1000  ft. 
10-inch  good  irrigating  pipe  for  gash.  Louis 
Sutter,  Doyle.  Cal.  

SUDAN  — ■  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto.  Cal.   

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Ad 
dress  D.  A.  Snow.  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose. 
Cal.  .  '  

HONEY  FOR  SALE— 5  gallon  cans.  $12.50. 
H.  W.  Hampton.  Chowchilla.  California.  


^^^^      COUNTRY  LANDS.  

AGED  WIDOW  SELLS  27S  ACRES 
$4ft00,  with  3  Horses  and 
2  colts.  6  cows,  complete  farm  implements: 
on  improved  road.  %  mile  from  town.  100 
acres  tillage,  balance  pasture,  wood  timber, 
fruit.  8-room  house,  100-ft.  barn.  etc.  $4500 
gets  all;  easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Strouts 
Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States;  copy  free 
E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831AF  New 
York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  

60_ACBKS  RIVER  BOTTOM  LAND  -2  miles 
west  of  Oakdale  on  highway  for  rent.  Suit- 
able for  truck  gardening.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress  O.  J.  Musclo.  Box  344.  Oakdale.  

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


I  H  E 


BYKR-PBKSEMT  WORM 
TROUBLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  will  be  more 
obliged  than  I  cay  say  if  you  would 
sive  me  some  information  on  worms 
in  fowls.  I  have  a  pen  of  White  Leg- 
horn pullets,  and  their  droppings  are 
a  mass  of  tiny  white  worms,  resem- 
bling half  a  grain  of  cooked  rice.  Some 
of  the  droppings  are  yellow  and  of  a 
foamy  substance,  while  others  are  just 
about  normal  in  appearance. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing relative  to  worms,  so  will  you 
kindly  suggest  a  tonic  or  remedy? — 
1..  T.,  Stockton. 

For  exterminating  worms  in  poul- 
try the  two  remedies  mentioned  here- 
under have  been  .used  successfully  by 
a  number  of  poultry  keepers  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

Gasoline  Remedy. — In  our  issue  of 
February  26,  1916,  we  published  a 
report  of  the  experience  of  A.  L.  Rod- 
dick, who  had  tried  many  remedies, 
but  who  found  that  gasoline  was  the 
only  one  practicable  in  his  case.  He 
stated  that  the  use  of  gasoline  caused 
no  reduction  in  the  egg  yield  of  the 
fowls  that  were  laying.  Briefly  his 
method  of  treatment  is  as  follows:  As 
a  dose,  give  one  teaspoonful  of  gaso- 
line to  each  grown  fowl.  If  adminis- 
tered individually  dilute  with  milk  or 
sweet  oil.  He  found  it  a  better  plan 
to  give  it  in  the  moist  mash,  feeding 
less  mash  than  usual.  He  also  added 
some  fresh  chopped  meat,  so  that  the 
fowls  would  eat  the  mash  quickly,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evaporation  of  the 
gasoline.  As  a  means  of  supplying 
sufficient  dose  to  the  fov^ls  that  might 
not  eat  a  full  portion  of  mash,  he 
sprinkled  some  gasoline  on  the  grain 
feed.  It  is  safe  to  administer  several 
doses  four  to  six  days  apart.  Mr. 
Roddick  found  his  flock  to  be> infected 
with  three  varieties — the  tape,  large 
round,  and  pinworms.  and  the  remedy 
seemed  to  get  them  all. 

Tobacco  Stem  Remedy. — For  round 
worms  in  poultry  the  University  of 
California  circular  No.  150  highly  re- 
commends the  following  treatment: 
Use  one  pound  finely  chopped  tobacco 
stems  for  each  hundred  mature  fowls. 
Steep  two.  hours  in  sufficient  water  to 
keep  them  covered.  Mix  the  fluid  and 
the  chopped  stems  in  the  mash.  Two 
doses  were  found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
evening  before  administering  reduce 
feed  to  half  the  usual  quantity.  Feed 
nothing  until  2  P.  M.,  then  in  half  the 
usual  morning  mash  mix  the  liquor 
and  stems.  Two  hours  later  give  one- 
quarter  the  usual  morning  mash 
mixed  with  water  containing  eleven 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  for  each  hun- 
dred mature  fowls.  Repeat  treatment 
in  seven  days.  In  order  to  kill  all 
eggs  on  the  premises,  and  thus  obtain 
permanent  results,  remove  the  fowls 
from  their  permanent  quarters;  sweep 
up  trash,  and  sprinkle  yards  and 
dropping  boards  with  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water; 
one  part  of  the  drug  to  one  thousand 
parts  of  water.  Use  at  least  one  gal- 
lon of  the  solution  to  each  ten  feet 
of  ground.  Less  may  be  used  in  the 
houses.  A  sprayer  or  ordinary  sprink- 
ler can  b»  used..  When  this  disinfec- 
tion of  the  quarters  is  complete  the 
fowls  may  be  returned  at  once. 


WHAT  ARK  THK  ADTANTAGE8 
OF  SPROUTED  GKAIM 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  never  seen 
it  stated  what  is  added  to  grain  by 
sprouting.  I  know  it  adds  bulk,  and 
possibly  digestibility;  but  does  it 
change  the  composition  (chemical)  of 
the  grain  to  a  more  assimilable  com- 
pound in  any  way,  or  add  the  so- 
called  vitamines?  In  other  words, 
does  it  pay  for  the  work  to  sprout 
grain  for  poultry,  especially  when  you 
have  other  green  feed,  or  when  they 
are  on  free  range  with  green  feed 
growing  the  year  round? — J.  A.  B., 
Paradise. 

We  regret  that  our  correspondent 
has  complicated  this  subject  by  in- 


cluding a  reference  to  vitamines.  The 
records  do  not  indicate  that  any  one 
has  as  yet  roped  one  of  these  guys, 
looked/him  in  the  eye,  and  made  a  de- 
mand' on  him  for  his  pedigree.  Should 
we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of 
a  group  of  vitamines,  or  even  that  of 
one  individual,  we  fear  that  none  of 
us  will  quite  understand  the  expla- 
nation— "least  said  the  better."  There 
is  one  object  only  in  sprouting  grain 
for  poultry  feed,  and  that  is  to  sup- 
ply greens.  Under  certain  conditions 
it  is  very  profitable  to  devote  the  time 
and  grain  necessary  to  produce  the 
sprouted  oats  or  barley  for  feeding 
fowls.  If  one  has  the  means  of  cheap- 
ly supplying  an  abundance  of  greens, 
it  is  not  economical  to  sprout  grains 
— particularly  when  grains  are  so  ex- 
pensive as  at  present.  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  supply  various  greens  at 
a  lower  cost  it  is  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute oats  or  barley  that  are  well 
sprouted.  Fowls,  to  be  healthy  and 
profitable,  must  have  greens.  Con- 
sidering its  intrinsic  value  for  feed, 
the  original  grain  has  a  greater  value 
than  the  sprouted  grain,  provided  the 
fowls  receive  in  addition  a  sufficient 
amount  and  variety  of  other  feed  to 
make  a  correct  ration.  Under  such 
conditions  we  "tak*>  away."  instead  of 
adding  to  the  grain  by  sprouting  it. 
During  the  process  of  sprouting  a 
constant  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  grain  un- 
til finally  practically  all  the  carbo- 
hydrates— except  possibly  some  con- 
tained in  the  hull — are  consumed. 
When  the  little  white  point  is  just 
emerging  from  the  end  of  the  hulls 
the  nature  of  the  grain  has  not  been 
changed  to  any  very  great  extent;  but 
when  the  sprouts  have  grown  to  the 
length  of  two  or  three  inches  the  en- 
tire grain  has  changed  into  a  compo- 
sition similar  to  young  grass. 


LOOKS  l.IKK  INDIGESTION 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens,  fat  and  healthy,  ex- 
cept one.  She  has  a  running  off  of 
the  bowels  of  a  whitish  color,  and  is 
dumpish,  and  her  comb  light.  Can 
you  give„me  some  idea  of  what  is  the 
trouble? — Mrs.  G.  L.,  Modesto. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  ailing 
hen  is  suffering  from  a  severe  case 
of  indigestion,  caused  by  feeding  a 
ration  composed  almost  entirely  of 
grains  rich  in  starch.  Evidently  these 
hens  have  not  been  provided  with  suf- 
ficient light  and  bulky  feed,  rich  in 
protein,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they 
have  been  deprived  of  green  feed. 
Hens  fed  in  this  manner — particu- 
larly the  heavy  breeds — are  liable  to 
severe  attacks  of  indigestion,  which 
are  frequently  fatal.  If  we  are  cor- 
rect in  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  the  other  hens  in  the 
flock  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
suffer  the  same  as  the  ailing  hen.  We 
advise  administering  a  good  dose  of 
castor  oil  individually  to  each  hen 
in  the  flock.  If  this  is  not  practical,  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  given  in  the 
drinking  water  may  be  substituted. 
They  should  be  provided  with  a  mash 
— :fed  dry  or  moist — half  of  the  bulk 
of  which  is  wheat  bran  or  mill  run. 
They  should  have  some  meat  scrap  or 
lean  meat  in  some  form.  If  possi- 
ble supply  all  the  succulent  greens 
they  will  eat;  or  if  this  is  not  con- 
venient, feed  well  sprouted  oats  or 
barley.  Continue  to  feed  some  grain, 
but  less  than  they  have  been  having. 


CALIFORNIA  PIGEON  BREEDING 


We  have  supplied  a  correspondent 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  sev- 
eral reliable  breeders  of  Carneaux. 
The  pigeon  breeding  industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  in  a  very  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  was  in  this  State  that,  as  a 
real  business,  the  squab-breeding  in- 
dustry was  created  and  developed.  No 
other  part  of  the  world  has  so  many 
large  flocks  of  the  superior  squab- 
breeding  varieties  of  pigeons.  The 
absence  of  advertisements  of  breeders 
who  raise  the  various  utility  breeds 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  for 


some  time  past  the  demand  for  se- 
lected California  breeding  birds  for 
shipment  to  Eastern  States  and  for- 
eign countries  has  absorbed  practi- 
cally all  the  surplus  stock  our  breed- 
ers have  been  able  to  produce.  In 
due  course  the  supply  will  again  over- 
take the  demand,  and  when  that  con- 
dition returns  we  will  supply  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  advertising  space  for 
the  use  of  reliable  breeders. 


VALUABLE  OYSTER  SHELLS. 


This  heading  is  quite  correct  if  a 
thing  can  be  valuable  that  is  not  used, 
but  is  needed  and  not  available.  A 
certain  rancher  near  by  has  fine  fowls, 
but  has  given  them  no  lime  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
produced  are  naturally  quite  delicate. 

Recently  he  set  a  hen,  and  before 
she  hatched  she  had  broken  nine  out 
of  the  fifteen  eggs.  At  the  market 
price  these  eggs  would  have  been 
worth  55  cents.    As  three-fifths  of  a 


setting,  they  were  well  worth  over  $1. 
A  sack  of  oyster  shells  would  have 
cost  65  cents,  and  the  eggs  would  not 
have  been  broken. 

In  addition,  the  hens  would  have 
laid  better,  and  been  in  better  condi- 
tion, and  the  one  sack  would  have 
supplied  lime,  not  for  fifteen  eggs,  bat 
for  several  thousand  eggs. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  count,  par- 
ticularly with  the  hens. 


GERM0Z0NE  Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry.  Pigeons.  Dots.  Csis.  Rabbits,  Parrots,  Csnsry  sad 
other  birds  or  pet  sDimsls.  Germosonc  Is  ■  universal  sod  ssJs 
remedy :  for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  vole*  or  sing- 
ing.Influenza. bowel  trouble. disteroper.sore  eyes  or  ears,  causae. 
tUet.loM  or  fur  or  I*  at  hrra.  sores.,  wounds,  skin  disease,  -or  other 
sffecuons  of  shin  or  mucous  membrane. 


"My  bens  have  never  done  mo  well  as  this  year  and  haven't  loss 
asingh- chick"-  Mrs  Flora  Kapple.  Walker.  la.    *  Simply  (rand 

tor  rabbits"  -  -L.  W.  Brown  I  rut.  Boone.  Is.  "Cannot  praise  Germ- 
osooffwnoudb  I  use  it  for  chickens. stock  and  housrhoW-llrs. 
Wm.  Hoeppel.  Hufo.  Ofcla.  "My  bird  puppies  don't  know  what 
distemper  Is  and  I  never  had  such  good  success  before  with 

c bids  -Curie y  Smith.  Kennett.  Mo. 

Get  moron  e  Is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  ■uppry 
dealers. or  mailed  postpaid  In  2Sc.75c.and  tl  50  packsges  froaa 
Omaha.  Book  on  treatment  of  dis*iaea  D~e  with  each  package. 


SEQ.  It.  LEI  CO.. 


Dept.  F-48 


hens 
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reasons 


""THERE'S  a,  reason  for  everything.    Nothing  ever 
"just  happens."    My  success  with  poultry  is  not 
an  accident  or  a  matter  of  "luck" — here  are  the  three 
reasons  my  hens  pay: 

The  FIRST  reason: 

My  success  begins  with  the  baby  chick.  I  start  them  on  the 
right  feed,  and  in  that  period  when  baby  chicks  so  easily  sicken 
and  die,  the  pure  dry  buttermilk  in  Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick 
Mash,  and  the  fine  balance  of  ground  grain,  grain  hearts  and 
meatine,  builds  them  to  vigorous  youngsters,  makes  them  grow, 
and  acts  as  a  safeguard  against  disease. 

The  SECOND  reason: 

My  growing  chicks  are  well  fed.  Experience  has  taught  me 
not  to  "stint  the  ration,  and  stunt  the  bird."  During  the  stage 
of-  rapid  growth,  when  the  making  of  bone,  muscle,  flesh  and 
feathers  demand  feeds  high  in  protein,  Globe  "A-l"  Growing 
Mash  (containing  Dry  Buttermilk)  brings  them  to  maturity  as 
strong,  healthy  birds  ready  and  fit  to  lay. 

The  THIRD  reason: 

I  know  that  it  takes  feed  to  make  eggs — and  so  I  feed  an  egg 
ration — Globe  "A-l"  Laying  Mash  (containing  Dry  Buttermilk). 

GLOBE  MILLS 

Makers  of  Globe  "A-l"  Flour  and  all 
the  other  good  things  that  bear  the  Globe 
"A-l"  mark. 


EEDS 


San  FranclNco 

Sacramento 

Colton 


Lou  Aiisrlr* 
San  Dkco 
Ocdvn 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory  

Bate  8%  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 

"PRUSSIAN  BILL  POULTBT  BANCB — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine,  February 
hatch,  $5.00;  Barred  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
I  Cockerels,  late  March  hatch.  $4.00.  Hatching 
egga.  after  December  20th — Andalusians, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  16  egge. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill, 
1  Cal. 

AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  us 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas. 

I  Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

I I  Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald, 
Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Calif. 

BART  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
I  by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter. 
I  California. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS^Light  or~ dark— the 
farmer'*  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females.  $3.00: 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Jox  507.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks;  1st. 
3rd.  4th  cockerel;  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 

pullet.  '  

BABY~CBIX 
We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth   Rocks.    Black    Minorcas.    Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.     Dates  made  by 
I    us  are  kept,  so  order  early.    Popular  price. 

any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell, 
I  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  S~  C  White  Leghorn 
]  chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
I  and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
|  delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
I   bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 

ster  Brothers,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-^Both-  Combs — Se- 
I    lected  for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
I    birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 

eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
I    of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  production. 

Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale.  Cal. 
FINEST   HATCHERY   IN   THE  WOBLD^ 

Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 

Settings — lOO's,     1000's;    hatched    right  in 

$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 

our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.    Reasonable  prices. 

Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

CBICKS~~^TEGGS  —  Hoganized  White  LeF 
horns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  Ring 
Road.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

—  PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St.,  San  Joee, 
California. 

BABY  CHICK S^BarTed_RoeksTRT l7 Reds! 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 

WHITE —  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX— Heavy 
laving.  Hoganized  stock.  March  $15.00  per 
100:  April  and  May,  $13.60  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St..  Petaluma,  Calif. 

JTJ8T  RITE  CHICKS  from  selected^eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  just  rite, 
shipped  just  rite.  Willow '  «len  Poultry 
Yards.  580  So._9th  St..  San  jose.  

BOLLISTER  HATCBERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Large  Eastern  "stock. 
White  Wyandottes,  Rouen  ducks,  black  Co- 
chin Bantams.  All  prize  stock.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Emma  V.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  R.  R.  2,  Box  534. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — First 
cockerel,  Oakland;  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.  Utility,  $2.00.  No  chicks.  Sam- 
uel Abrams.  Los  Altos. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White" Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

COCKERELS- — S.  C~ White  Leghorns^from 
227-egg  strain,  winter  layers,  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  at  once  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. Meyer  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  A,  Box 
17A,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BABY  CBICKS  hatehedTvery^week^  Book" 
ing  now  for  entire  season.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  AH  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

THE  TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way"lrTtelling 
your  layers.  Our  stock  is  all  trapnested. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.  Columbian  Poultry  Ranch,  Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. 

~  BARRED  PLYMOUTH~BOCK8  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
~  SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery. 
Madera.  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A_  few 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith.  Loma  Vista  Ranch.  Willows,  Calif. 
~  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CBICKS — Fifteen 
years  trapnesting  behind  my  birds.  Reason- 
able.   Circular.    H.  Tarratt,  Corning,  Cal. 

rURERRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Cockerels. 
$5.00.  $7.50,  $10.00.  Purebred  Bronze  tur- 
keys— Toms.  $12.00;  hens.  $7.00.  Mrs.  M.  L 
Trewhitt,  Rt.  B,  Box  47,  Hanford.  Cal. 


CHANGING  ROOSTERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  pure- 
bred Barred  Rock  hens  which  I  would 
like  to  breed  from.  A  mongrel  roos- 
ter ran  with  them  until  Christmas 
when  we  killed  him.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  eggs  can  be  used  for 
setting  for  purebreds? — Mrs.  J.  P.  A.,. 
Pozo,  Cal. 

Usually  it  is  considered  safe  to  use 
the  eggs  for  hatching  two  weeks  after 
changing  roosters,  but  it  depends 
somewhat  on  how  rapidly  the  hens 
are  laying.  If  they  are  laying  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  eggs  a  week,  then 
two  weeks  would  be  sufficient,  but  if 
the  hens  are  laying  only  an  occasional 
egg,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  until 
three  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the 
mongrel  rooster  before  saving  the 
eggs  for  hatching. 


AN  IDEAL  POULTRY  LEG  RAM). 


Many  poultrymen  and  farmers  use 
colored  or  numbered  leg  bands  where- 
by records  of  various  kinds  are  kept. 
Recently  celluloid,  pyralin  or  some 
similar  material  has  been  tried  for  leg 
bands  with  excellent  results.  They 
are  to  be  had  in  all  colors  and  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  key  ring,  easily 
fitted  on  the  chicken's  leg.  It  cannot 
rust,  and  never  cuts  nor  chafes  the 
leg.  Many  dealers  in  poultry  supplies 
report  that  these  new  bands  are  be- 
coming popular  with  the  trade. 


Quality  pays.  A  number  of  San 
Joaquin  poultrymen  who  have  first- 
class  hens  and  roosters  to  match  have 
contracts  with  the  hatcheries  for 
their  eggs  and  get  10  cents  a  dozen 
more  than  they  would  for  No.  1  eggs, 
and  everything  is  taken,  where  other- 
wise.a  large  portion  of  the  eggs  would 
not  bring  No.  1  prices.  The  only  ex- 
tra expense  is  the  cost  and  feed  of  the 
roosters,  while  the  advance  in  price 
will  frequently  pay  about  half  the  feed 
bill  or  better.  > 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  15th  and  Margaret  Sts., 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Cal. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

BART'S  BRONZE  lURKEYS — Large,  vig 
orous  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clar  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn,  Prop. 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred  to 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S  .  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.  January  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada, 
Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps.  . 
—  BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large"  egg  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  16.  Cockerels.  $4.00  each. 
E.  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DICKS,  ItOI  K- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona,  Calif. 
""BABY'  CBICKS  from~selected  S.  C."White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY 
Hens  for  sale  from  the  famous  Bird  Bros, 
strain.  B.  Bahmeier,  Durham,  Calif. 
"BREEDING  COCKERELS — Buff  Orpingtons. 
Buff  Leghorns,  from  good  laying  stock.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Sayer,  Rt.  G,  Box  251.  Fresno. 

BABY  CBICKS^^h^roughbrecTWhite  Leg- 
horns.) No  weak  ones  jharged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  Schellville.  Cal. 

I  AM  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  S,  C, 
White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Be- 
noit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Cal.  

BUFF"ORPINGTON  EGGS  from  large  hens. 
Guaranteed,  $3.00  for  January.  The  Ferris 
Ranch,  R.-2,  Pomona,  Calif.   

ANCONAS— Dark  breeding  cockerels  at 
$4.00  and  $6.00.     A.  S.  Wilkinson,  Winton. 

Calif.  .  

WANTED — White  Minorca  chickens  or  eggs. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Seitz,  462  Main  St.,  Watsonville. 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  male  and  two  female 
pheasants.    L.  S.  Tubbs,  R.  F.  D.  1,  lone,  Cal. 


WELCOME  TO  SPARROWHAWK  j 

If  "S.  H."  of  San  Jose  enjoys  having  ! 
sparrowhawks  around  to  kill  spar-  i 
rows,  just  as  they  do  in  England,  he 
is  welcome  to  my  share  in  one  hang-  i 
ing  around  this  ranch;  and  he  can 
have  it  if  he  will  only  pay  me  half 
of  what  the  young  chicks  were  worth 
that  said  sparrowhawk  ate.    He  likes 
them  far  better  than  sparrows.   Spar-  , 
rows  are  too  tough  and  rank,  but  baby 
chicks    are    delicious    eating.  This 
sparrowhawk  is  quite  a  clever  bird, 
with  refined  tastes,  and  I  am  sure 
that  "S.  H."  would  enjoy  having  him  I 
around. — X.  Y.  Z.     (Pull  name  and  j 
address  given  on  application.) 


Small  eggs,  dirty  eggs,  and  cracked 
eggs  should  be  consumed  on  the  farm 
while  they  are  fresh,  instead  of  sell- 
ing them  at  a  low  price  and  consum- 
ing the  best  which  command  a  good 
price. 


Shipping  developments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Lancashire.  (Eng- 
land) cotton  combines  are  reported  by 
a  Manchester  corporation.  Up  to  date 
115  or  116  mills  have  been  bought  up 
by  the  new  trusts  and  others  are  upon 
the  point  of  being  turned  over.  It  is 
intended  the  trusts  shall  charter  their 
own  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of 
cotton  from  overseas  to  Liverpool.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  trust  will  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  desirability 
of  extending  as  far  as  possible  the 
growth  of  cotton  within  the  empire. 
Failing  the  production  of  more  cotton 
within  the  empire,  the  Lancashire 
combines  will  take  over  American 
plantations  and  grow  their  own  raw 
material. 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


THE  WAY  YOU  RIDE  WITH  FLOAT  A  FORD 

THE  ROAD 


f0P0^5H0cyr 


Good  Territory 
Now  Available 
to  Live  Dealers 
— Write  for  . 
Information. 


When  you  ride  in  a  Float-a-Ford 
equipped  car  you  enjoy  the  same 
gliding,  floating  motion  that  you  feel 
when  riding  in  a  boat.  You  glide 
along  the  roughest  roads  with  no  ap- 
parent effort.  As  the  boat  gracefully 
takes  the  gentle  ocean  swells,  so  does 
your  Ford  take  bumpy  roads  when  it 
rides  on  Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorb- 
ers. They  are  so  simple,  so  absolutely 
satisfactory,  that  every  Ford  should 
have  them. 


J1850  £ 


— Only  the  finest  tested  steel  valve  springs 
are  used  in  Kloat-a-Kord  Shock  Absorbers- — 
they  ;ire  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them — or  your  money  back.  Their  sus- 
pension is  scientific,  their  construction  sim- 
ple. The  twin  springs  absorb  the  road  bumps, 
while  the  third  checks  the  rebound.  Acting 
together,  they  positively  eliminate  the  side 
jerks  and  thrusts,  so  hard  on  car  and  occu- 
pants alike.  Attached  without  drilling  in 
frame  or  axle  In  no  way  do  they  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  Ford  springs. 

General  Service  Co. 

1500  South  Hope  St. 

I .(..'-.  Angeles 
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A  merry  heart  doetli  good 
like  a  medicine:  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones. — Prov- 
erbs 17:22. 
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The  best  thing  to  take 
people  out  of  their  own  wor- 
ries is  to  go  to  work  and  tlnd 
out  how  other  folks'  worries 
are  getting  on. — Mrs.  Whitney. 


The  Great  Need  of  Our  Rural  School 


(Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press.) 


The  'destrict  school"  is  doomed. 
Before  long,  when  the  city  politician 
goes  out  to  assure  horny-handed  sons 
of  toil  that  he  is  one  with  them,  he 
will  have  to  think  up  some  new 
phrase,  for  the  day  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  is  about  done.  Those  of 
us  whose  life  stretches  over  half  a 
century  may  be  pardoned  for  mourn- 
ing its  departure,  and  we  would  be  un- 
grateful did  we  not  erect  in  its  mem- 
ory the  finest  memorial  we  can  devise. 
F'ranklin  Hichborn,  out  of  a  long  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  California  leg- 
islatures, has  said  that  the  real  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  the  State  has 
come  through  country  legislators, 
while  the  blocking  of  progressive 
measures  has  been  attended  to  by  men 
representing  city  constituents.  This  is 
but  another  way  of  stating  the  fact 
that,  .in  the  past,  the  country  has 
largely  kept  up  the  nation's  supply  of 
virility.  If  this  be  true,  give  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  its  full  measure  of 
credit  and  its  full  meed  of  praise.  In 
its  day  and  generation  it  was  one  of 
the  mightiest  factors  in  building 
sturdy,  straight-thinking,  upstanding 
American  manhood.  But  we  must  not 
let  sentiment  blind  us  to  the.  fact  that 
it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We  can 
no  more  meet  the  need  of  the  new  day 
with  it  than  we  can  meet  the  need  of 
the  harvest  with  a  cradle. 

Anybody  will  admit  that  city 
schools  have  far  outstripped  country 
schools  because  they  have  developed 
to  meet  changing  conditions  while 
rural  schools  have,  until  recently,  re- 
mained about  as  they  were  in  the 
days  when  96  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion was  rural.  Surely  an  institution 
suffering  from  arrested  development 
is  no  fit  thing  with  which  to  meet  the 
rural  problems  that  face  us  in  these 
reconstruction  times. 

The  fact  that  radical  changes  were 
needed  to  keep  rural  schools  efficient, 
began  to  loom  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
when  the  first  consolidated  school 
(still  running)  was  founded  at  Mon- 
tague, Mass.  The  consolidation  idea 
made  little  headway  for  many  years, 
for  it  had  to  overcome  rural  inertia 
—country  conservatism.  We  farmers 
have  been  rather  proud  of  that  con- 
servatism— too  proud.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  it  and  probably  would 
be  if  we  would  only  stop  to  analyze  it 
Honest,  now,  isn't  it  made  up  largely 
of  timidity,  prejudice,  jealousy,  plain 
ignorance  and  downright  selfishness? 
Anyway,  it  has  been  on  the  job,  and 
men  of  vision  have  had  the  big  task 
of  breaking  through  it.  Be  it  said 
to  their  credit  that  they  have  banged 
away,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept.  They  have  patiently  tried 
out  the  plan  in  one  community  here 
and  another  there,  until  at  last  their 
faith,  patience  and  perseverance  have 
started  something.  The  whole  mass 
is  beginning  to  move,  and  is  gaining 
momentum  fast. 

There  are  now  something  like 
eleven  thousand  consolidated  schools 
in  the  United  States,  with  more  com- 
ing almost  daily.  A  little  time  ago 
there  were  thirty-three  in  California, 
and  a  note  just  received  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools 
says:  "I  roughly  estimate  that  there 
are  now  between  forty  and  fifty  con- 
solidated schools  in  California.  The 
sentiment  is  spreading  rapidly  and  I 
expect  to  see  hundreds  within  the  next 
five  years.  With  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  fast  awakening  to  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation  all  along  the 
line  as  a  foundation,  I  will  match 
Mrs.  McNaught's  faith  with  the  proph- 
ecy that  in  ten  years  there  will  be 
few  except  consolidated  schools  in 
any  settled  communities  of  our  State. 

The  writer  helped  organize  and  still 
pays  taxes  for  a  consolidated  school 
and  knows  from  experience  that  ob- 
jections to  the  system  are  purely  the- 


oretical and  disappear  quickly  when 
the  works  are  seen  in  motion.  A  suf- 
ficient answer  to  any  objection  so  far 
advanced  is  that,  once  consolidated, 
always  consolidated  is  the  rule.  Pro- 
fessor Davenport,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  doesn't  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance on  record  where  a  consoli- 
dated school  has  changed  back  to  the 
old  way,  while  the  worst  report  I  have 
seen  is  from  Supt.  Geo.  Schultzberg  of 
Monterey  County,  who  says  that  only 
four  or  five  out  of  10,500  have  ever 
revested  to  type. 

The  advantages  of  consolidation 
are  numerous  and  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  need  mention.  A  consoli- 
dated school  is  simply  a  union  of  two 
or  more  small  schools.  By  it  you 
get  a  host  of  blessings  for  the  school, 
for  the  teacher,  for  the  pupils  and 
for  the  community.  You  get  better 
buildings  with  modern  ventilation, 
sanitation,  and  refining  conveniences. 
You  get  better  equipment  for  audi- 
torium and  recitation  rooms,  even 
unto  a  moving  picture  machine  and  a 
grand  piano.  You  get  higher  grade, 
better  trained  and  longer  staying 
teachers.  You  get  better  supervisioa 
with  vastly  better  social  and  moral 
training.  You  get  better  grading  with 
larger  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality.  You  get  the  in- 
spiration of  larger  attendance.  You 
get  a  chance  for  real  school  grounds 
with  athletic  field,  gardens  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  plots.  You  get  a 
plant  for  a  community  center.  You 
get  real  economy  of  funds.  You  get 
better  roads.  In  a  word,  you  get  a 
chance  for  a  real,  live,  modern,  sci- 
entifically equipped  and  efficient 
school  plant.  When  you  have  that 
(and  not  until  then)  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  rural  school 
great  enough  to  face  and  help  solve 
the  problems  that  crowd  the  day  we 
are  entering  upon— and,  God  knows, 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 

To  my  mind  there  are  two  dangers 
to  guard  against.  Consolidation  is 
coming  rapidly,  but  it  may  come  in 
too  small  units,  or  it  may  attempt  too 
much  territory  in  a  single  unit. 

There  is  a  tendency  now  in  some 
quarters  to  be  content  with  too  small 
a  union.  Two  districts  are  not  enough 
for  the  best  results,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  stopping  there.  What 
is  there  sacred  about  a  district  boun- 
dary line?  It  is  nothing  but  Bill 
Smith's  barbed  wire  fence.  Forget  it 
And  what  are  four  or  five  miles 
among  Fords,  driven  by  competent  su- 
pervisors, who  can  make  something 
of  a  school  out  of  the  trip  to  and 
from  school?  If  you  don't  get  more 
than  two  districts  for  a  starter,  go 
ahead,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  other  districts  from  com- 
ing in  later;  but,  in  that  event, 
it  would  be  well  to  plan  and  build 
with  enlargements  in  view,  for  en- 
largements must  come  before  you  at- 
tain maximum  efficiency. 

The  other  tendency — to  take  in  too 
much  territory — is  even  more,  danger- 
ous, because  it  is  hard  to  unscramble 
eggs,  and  because  such  a  scheme  usu- 
ally aims  to  center  things  in  some 
ambitious  city.  In  that  event  you  may 
get  an  efficient  school,  but  you  may 
not  get  a  rural  school.  Recently  a 
wide-awake  Chamber  of  Commerce 
somewhere  in  California  attempted  to 
take  in  a  territory  something  like  30 
miles  square,  centering  the  school  in 
the  city.    It  looked  to  an  outsider  like 


an  attempt  to  take  the  schools  out  of 
politics  and  put  them  into  business — 
city  business  at  that.  We  farmers 
want  none  of  that  sort  of  thing  and 
if  we  are  wise  we  will  have  none  of 
it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  school 
should  never  center  in  a  town.  Some- 
times such  an  arrangement  may  be 
best  for  'everybody.  When  Frederick 
Howe's  dream  of  a  socialized  agricul- 
ture conies  true;  when,  as  formerly 


in  parts  of  Europe,  farmers  dwell  in 
villages  and  farm  out  from  them,  the 
village  will  always  be  the  logical 
place  for  the  consolidated  school.  But 
until  that  dream  is  realized,  and  while 
the  pull  of  the  city  on  country  youth 
remains  what  it  now  is,  we  farmers 
will  be  wise  if  we  insist  on  the  open 
country.  For  our  school  we  want  a 
background  of  prune  trees  and  al- 
falfa and  corn-stalks — not  a  back- 
ground of  stores,  theatres  and  jails. 


The  Country  vs.  the  City  Viewpoint 

(Written   for  Pacific  Kural  ress  by  a  i'urm  Woman.) 


In  the  seclusion  of  her  country  home 
it  appears  to  this  farmer's  wife  that  a 
number  of  her  city  sisters  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  attack  of  hysteria. 
It  may  be  unpardonable  egotism  -to 
say  it,  but  it  does  seem  that  city 
women,  represented  by  Consumers' 
Leagues.  Housewives'  Leagues  and 
even  Federated  Club  committees,  have 
been  talking  without  thinking,  while 
country  women  have  been  thinking 
and  keeping  still.  And  she  wonders, 
if  in  the  interest  of  sanity,  it  isn't 
about  time  for  farmer  women  to  be- 
come articulate.  At  any  rate,  for 
once  in  her  life,  this  country  woman 
is  going  to  arise  and  make  a  few  re- 
marks— well  chosen  or  otherwise. 

I  have  to  buy  things  for  my  family 
just  as  my  city  sister  does,  and  (in 
these  days  of  specialized  farming) 
pretty  much  the  same  things.  I  have 
to  pay  the  same  prices  for  them  too. 
The  other  day  Billie  had  to  have  shoes 
and  father  an  overcoat,  so  I  guided 
the  flivver  to  town  and  went  shop- 
ping. A  pair  of  very  ordinary  school 
shoes,  not  as  good  as  we  bought  three 
years  ago  for  $3.00,  cost  $6.50 — more 
than  husband  gets  for  the  whole  hide 
of  a  large  calf.  A  so-called  overcoat 
cost  $50.00.  It  was  mostly  shoddy 
and  looked  as  though  one  trip  in  the 
flivver  would  reduce  it  to  the  pile  of 
rags  from  which  it  evidently  came. 

I  paid  12%c  for  sugar  and  was 
warned  that  next  time  it  would  prob- 
ably be  15c.  It  took  $1.29  to  buy  a 
three-pound  can  of  shortening,  where- 
as I  used  to  get  a  6-lb.  can  for  $1.35. 

When  I  reached  home  husband  was 
wailing  that  beet-pulp  for  the  cows 
had  gone  to  $60.00  a  ton — the  same 
stuff  that  he  used  to  buy  for  $23.00. 

Now,  what  this  woman  wants  to 
ask  is.  Why  pick  on  the  farm  produce 
— milk,  for  example?  Milk  hasn't  ad- 
vanced 100  per  cent — not  even  60  per 
cent.  Why  boycott  milk?  If  you  want 
to  be  fair  about  it,  boycott  everything, 
beginning  with  tin-  things  that  have 
advanced  the  most.  This  would  be 
logical  hysteria  at  least. 

But  it  would  still  be  hysteria.  Per- 
secution of  producers  and  boycotts  on 
farm  products  will  not  restore  the 
world  to  the  condition  it  was  in  be- 
fore the  terrible  war  and  until  that 
condition  is  restored — well,  we  migtit 
as  well  get  used  to  high  prices. 
Doubtless,  there  is  profiteering  in 
some  places,  but  to  charge  it  to 
farmers  is  cruel  absurdity,  and  as 
Colonel  Weinstock  said  at  that  fam- 
ous (or  was  it  infamous)  Mayor's 
meeting  in  Sacramento,  you  could  boil 
all  the  profiteers  in  oil  and  it  wouldn't 
bring  low  prices. 

The  fact  is,  we  had  an  awful,  awful 
I  war.  Now  we  have  begun  to  pay  the 
j  bills.  With  the  world  need  as  it  is, 
with  industry  disorganized  as  it  is, 
with  our  currency  Inflated  as  it  is  and 
I  taking  on  more  air  almost  daily,  any 
j  farmer's  wife  knows  that  prices  have 
•just  naturally  got  to  be  high  and  that 
|  milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  no  excep- 
■  tions  to  the  rule. 


QUINCES   BAKED   IN  PARADISE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  pleasant  surprise  the  other  day.  I  baked  a 
quince,  and  the  result  was  delicious.  I  don't  know  any  fancy  way  to 
trim,  season  or  serve  baked  quinces,  but  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream  they 
arc  as  pleasant  as  baked  apples  and  have  an  added  zest  of  flavor  and 
tartness.    Try  it. — J.  A.  B.,  Paradise. 


To  suggest  a  boycott  an  these 
things  is  to  give  a  pitiful  exhibition  of 
a  want  of  insight  and  a  lack  of  self- 
control  amounting  to  positive  hysteria. 
Suppose  a  housewives'  boycott  could 
become  generally  successful.  It  would 
injure  •  everybody  and  help  nobody. 
It  would  deprive  a  host  of  city  people 
of  food  vital  to  their  well-being,  and 
it  would  cause  farmers  to  Bell  their 
cows  and  hens  and  turn  to  something 
else.  With  a  boycott  long  continued 
the  city  would  suffer  by  far  the  most, 
for  in  a  pinch  the  farmer,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  children,  could 
revert  to  the  primitive,  and  get  along 
fairly  well,  thank  you.  At  least  they 
wouldn't  starve,  and  they  wouldn't  go 
naked.  You,  city  sister,  cannot  get 
along — your  children  canntt  even  live 
— without  the  things  you  would  boy- 
cott 

I  know  many  farm  women  who 
would  sell  their  poultry  flocks,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  dairymen 
who  couldn't  carry  their  herds 
through  this  winter  if  there  were  no 
market  for  the  product.  Now,  sister, 
shut  off  the  market,  kill  off  the  cow 
and  the  hen,  and,  as  Billy  would  say. 
you  will  be  up  against  It  good  and 
plenty.  I  know  that  it  takes  a  year 
to  develop  a  hen  and  my  husband 
informs  me  that  it  takes  three  years 
to  develop  a  cow.  Don't  you  see  then 
that  to  hammer  prices  down  with  a 
boycott  would  only  result  in  famine 
and  famine  prices  later  on.  Because 
so  many  city  women  have  not  seen 
this,  and  yet  have  clamored  for  the 
boycott,  is  the  reason  I  said  what  1 
did  about  talking  without  thinking. 
Country  women  are  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and,  as  a  consequence, 
are  not  lying  awake  nights  worrying 
about  the  financial  outcome  of  the 
spectacular  exhibition  now  being 
staged.  We  don't  believe  for  a  min- 
ute that  a  boycott  can  possibly  be- 
come general  enough  to  be  felt  out- 
side the  few  homes  that  harbor  it. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  this  hysteria 
though  that  does  cause  alarm.  In  the 
course  of  the  excitement  indiscrimi- 
nate assaults  are  made  on  producers 
and  producers'  associations  that  we 
farmer  folk  know  to  be  without  justi- 
fication. The  tendency  if  not  the  in- 
tention  of  this  loose  use  of  language 
is  to  stir  up  bitterness  and  engender 
misunderstandings  and  animosity. 
That  is  the  pity  of  it  all.  We  do  not 
believe  that  farmers'  organizations 
are  to  be  overthrown  or  even  checked. 
These  associations  are  not  local  phe- 
nomena, they  are  just  a  part  of  the 
mighty  wave  of  co-operation  that  is 
beginning  to  roll  over  this  whole  land 
of  ours  and  if  any  city  woman  is  go- 
ing to  attempt  to  sweep  back  that  tide 
with  the  broom  of  a  mistaken  enthu- 
siasm, she  is  going  to  be  a  very  busy 
little  woman  with  wet  feet  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  We  do  not  fear  her 
broom,  but  we  do  fear  her  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  it  may  finally  arouse  re- 
sentment if  not  wrath  in  the  hearts 
of  farm  women  who  have  borne  much 
and  have  smiled  even  when  their  hus- 
bands were'  called  baby-killers. 

Haven't  we  had  enough  wormwood 
and  gall?  Hasn't  there  been  heart- 
burning enough  without  turning 
country  women  against  their  city  sis- 
ters? The  present  agitation  is  doing 
its  best  to  separate  us  into  antago- 

-    (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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nistic  classes  and  fix  a  gulf  between 
us.  Can't  something  be  done  to  open 
city  women's  eyes?  Can't  something 
be  done  to  induce  them  to  try  even 
a  little  to  understand  our  position  and 
aims?  Can't  something  be  done  about 
it  before  the  breach  has  widened  till 
hope  of  reconciliation  is  dead? 

INCREASING    CONSUMPTION  OF 
HONEY. 

If  American  beekeepers  are  able  to 
meet  increasing  demand,  the  enlarged 
American  consumption  of  honey  will 
continue,  says  the  annual  report  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. During  the  war  our  ex- 
ports of  honey  to  the  allied  countries 
increased  at  least  ten  times,  and  the 
domestic  use  also  went  much  higher. 
The  increased  export  demand  has  con- 
tinued since  the  end  of  hostilities,  and 
the  bureau  sees  reason  to  expect  that 
this  market  will  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  beekeep- 
ing. 

Local  sales  of  honey  near  the 
points  of  production  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  sales  in  the  larger 
markets,  but  this  can  readily  be  reme- 
died, according  to  the  report,  by  the 
further  development  of  the  business 
of  bottling  honey. 

The  tendency  to  collect  the  bees  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  commer- 
cial beekeepers  is  viewed  as  a  whole- 
some sign  for  the  development  of  the 
industry.  Prevalence  of  two  destruct- 
ive brood  diseases,  and  especially  the 
necessity  of  careful  study  of  beekeep- 
ing problems  in  order  to  obtain  max- 
imum crops,  make  it  almost  impos- 


sible for  the  person  having  only  a 
few  colonies  to  give  the  care  essential 
for  good  beekeeping.  Only  the  man 
who  makes  beekeeping  his  chief  work 
may  expect  to  get  proper  returns, 
says  the  bureau. 

TEAL  BIEDs! 

Get  the  middle  cut  pf  a  leg  of  veal, 
fairly  thick,  so  it  can  be  pounded  well 
after  it  is  cut  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand — season 
as  if  it  were  to  be  cooked  ordinarily. 
After  it  is  well  pounded  so  as  to  be 
tender  and  in  larger  over  pieces,  put 
a  spoonful  of  well-seasoned  dressing 
(fixed  just  as  is  used  for  fowl)  in  the 
center  of  each  piece  of  veal  steak  and 
pin  sides  all  up  over  it  with  tooth- 
picks. Fry  them  a  rich  brown  all 
over,  then  cover  tight  and  finish  cook- 
ing in  the  oven.  If  preferred,  pour 
thickened,  seasoned  milk  over  them 
while  cooking  in  the  oven,  and  then 
add  more  milk  for  gravy  when  the 
meat  is  taken  up.  Serve  with  a  sprig 
of  parsley  on  each  one. 

These  "birds"  may  be  made  of  pork 
tenderloin — if  that  is  used,  cut  two 
pieces  of  tenderloin  for  each  bird, 
pound,  season  and  put  dressing  be- 
tween them,  pinning  together  with 
toothpicks  and  cook  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  veal. 

This  makes  a  good  meat  course  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to 
serve,  requiring  no  carving. 

Cured  sweet  potatoes,  prepared  un- 
der the  Wells  process  at  local  Turlock 
plants,  are  finding  a  ready  market  in 
San  Francisco.  The  product  is  bring- 
ing 4V2  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  Turlock, 
which  is  considered  a  good  price. 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


The  right  hosiery  for 

the  American  Family 


THE  millions  of  people  who  wear  Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery  are  the  millions  who  make  up  the  happy,  sane, 
home-loving  families  of  America. 
They  appreciate  Dtrable-DURHAM  because  they  realize 
that  true  economy  is  in  quality  and  long  wear.    They  like  the 
comfort  of  Durable-DURHAM,  its  fine  appearance,  and  above 
all  its  absolute  dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  includes  styles  for  everyone  in 
the  family.  Working  socks  and  dress  socks  for  men  in  all  weights; 
play  and  school  stockings  for  children;  stockings  for  women  in 
sheer  lisle  or  heavier  cotton,  in  all  fashionable  colors. 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accurately  marked;  feet  and  toes 
are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  You  should  be  able 
to  find  it  at  any  dealer's.  Look  for  the  Durable- DURHAM 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Do  yon  enjoy  reading  and  seeing  pictures 
of  things  that  make  homes  more  beautiful? 

These  Special  Publications 
Issued  by  BARKER  BROS. 
Are  FREE  for  the  Asking 

If  you  love  your  home  you  will  want  them — yes,  you  will  seed 
them!  Read  their  descriptions,  given  below — mark  on  the  list 
in  the  corner  the  ones  you  want — clip  and  mail  the  list  to 
Barker  Bros.    We  will  do  the  rest.    No  obligation — no  bother. 


QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

BETTER  HOMES— The  most  beautiful  maga- 
zine of  its  kind  published  in  Western  America. 
We  issue  it  quarterly — four  times  a  year.  It  is 
the  authority  for  thousands  of  homes  where 
changes  and  additions  are  being  planned  in  Fur- 
niture, Furnishings,  or  Decorating.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  on  the  finest  paper,  lavishly  illus- 
trated, with  covers  reproducing  their  subjects  in 
all  their  beautiful,  actual  colors.  Your  request 
will  make  you  a  subscriber  with  our  compliments. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

PLEASING  HOMES— This  magazine  we  issue 
every  month.  It  is  a  close  second  to  Better 
Homes  in  quality,  though  not  printed  with  covers 
in  colors.  It  is  a  really  practical  magazine  of 
home  furnishing,  featuring  each  month  some  im- 
portant matter  of  home  improvement.  From  it 
you  will  learn  much  about  the  styles,  periods  and 
qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  Furniture.  A  re- 
quest will  make  you  a  subscriber  with  our  com- 
pliments. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG 

QUALITY-REED  CATALOG— One  of  the 

most  elaborate  merchandise  bookletswe 
have  ever  compiled.  Pictures  and  describes 
the  full  line  of  this  wonderful  reed  furni- 
ture made  throughout  under  Barker  Bros, 
direct  supervision  and  obtainable  only 
through  this  store.  Its  beauty  and  success 
have  earned  for  it  the  name  "California  s 
Famous  Sunshine  Furniture."  mustrated 
with  many  full-page  color  plates  of  rooms 
furnished  in  Quality-Reed. 

TWO  NEW  CATALOGS 

One  of  LINENS — ^^a^pqyERINGS 
the  other  of  DRAPERIES  and  FLOOR  JWWg 

-Now  in  preparation-Ready  for  mailing  about  Feb- 
ruarV  first  They  will  be  reliable  guides  for  the 
best  values  in  the  kinds  of  merchandise  they  illus- 
trate ind  describe.  They  will  give  those  who  have 
never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Shoppmg-By  Mail  at 
Barker  Bros,  a  true  idea  of  what  a  little  money -and 
good  judgment  will  do  at  this  great  store.  Ask  for 
the  one  you  want  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  issued. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
OUR  BI«  GENERAL  CATALOG  will  be  issued  in 
the  SPRING  of  1920.  It  wiU  briiifr  this  whole  im- 
mense retail  institution  to  your  own  door.  BY  MAIL. 
You  will  be  told  later  of  its  completion  and  will  bo 
be  given  opportunity  to  secure  it  also  FREE. 


These  publications  are  FREE  but  are  not  sent  unless  requested. 
Make  your  request  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  Department  B. 


COMPLETE  FURNISHERS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOMES, 
734  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kill  in  tola  coupon  and  cut  off  along  dotted  line. 


Please  send  me  the  publications  checked: 
[  ]  Better  Homes. 


Attach  to  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper  with  your 
name  and  address  and 
mall  to  Barker  Bros. 


[  ]  Linen  —  Bedding 
— Mattress  Cata- 
[  ]  Pleasing  Homes.  log. 


[  ]  Quality-Reed 
Catalog. 


[  ]  Drapery  and  Rug 
Catalog. 
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A  NEW  AMHITIOM. 


When  I'm  grown  up,  I  think  I'll  be 
A  landlord,  for  then-— don't  you  see? — 
I'll  own  a  lot  of  houses  fine, 
And  on  each,  one  I'll  put  this  sign: 
"To  Let.  Steam  Heat,  Rents  Are  Not 
High. 

Folks  Without  Children  Don't  Apply!" 
And  I  shall  ask  of  those  who  call, 
"What,  seven  children!    Is  that  all? 
I  hope  they  make  a  lot  of  noise; 
I  want  some  lively  girls  and  boys." 

— The  Universalist  Leader. 


THi:  WILLOW-TREE  STORY. 


One  cold  winter'6  night  when  the 
wind  blew  so  hard  it  shook  the  house, 
when  windows  rattled  so  wildly  they 
sounded  as  if  they'd  shake  out  any 
minute,  when  rain  came  down  so  hard 
it  went  straight  through  roofs,  making 
great  ugly  spots  on  nice  clean  ceilings, 
Mother  walked  into  her  Littlest  Girl's 
room  and  tucked  the  nice  woolly  blan- 
kets very  snug  and  tight  about  the 
Littlest  Girl's  Dutch-cut  head. 

Then  she  walked  into  the  Middle 
Sized  Girl's  room  and  tucked  her  blan- 
kets way,  way  down  around  the 
freckled  nose  of  her  Middle  Sized  Girl. 
Just  then  came  a  terrible  crash,  a 
furious  bang,  and  a  rumbling  sound, 
all  mixed  up  together! 

Up  popped  the  Middle  Sized  Girl's 
head,  freckles  and  all,  whispering  in 
a  loud  trembly  whisper:  "What's  that? 
What  is  that?"  Mother  patted  her, 
and  murmured  softly,  "Hush,  dear; 
it's  only  the  wind."  Down  went  the 
head  of  the  Middle  Sized  Girl,  down  to 
its  special  denty-in  place  in  the  pil- 
low. Mother  tucked  the  tumbled  bed- 
ding in  all  over  again  and  went  to  the 
bed  of  her  Big  Sized  Girl.  Every 
blanket  was  stretched  tight  without  a 
single  wrinkle.  Mother  just  patted 
the  smooth  hump  and  leaned  over  to 
kiss  her  biggest  girl. 

But  the  Middle  Sized  Girl  couldn't 
get  to  sleep.  Her  head  kept  rolling  all 
over  the  bed,  she  said.  "I  wish  my 
head  were  square,  so  the  points  would 
stick  and  couldn't  roll!  Perhaps  if  I 
say  a  poem  I'll  go  to  sleep. 

"  "Whenever  the  moon  and  stars  are 
set,  4 

Whenever  (he  wind  is  high. 

All  night  long  in  the  dark  and  wet, 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 

Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are 
out, 

Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop 
about? 

"  'Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud, 
And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea. 
By,  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud, 
By  at  a  gallop  goes  he. 
By  at  a  gallop  he  goes,  and  then. 
By   he   comes    hack   at   a  gallop 
again.'  " 


When  the  tea-leaves  are 
young  and  full  of  sap, 
they  have  more  flavor  and 
less  tannin  than  at  any 
other  time  in  their  growth. 

That  is  why  Schilling 
Tea  has  more  cups  per 
pound  of  real  tea -flavor 
than  common  tea. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea  —  Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
Lnglish  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  cV  Co  San  Francisco 


Twice  she  said  it  all  the  way 
through;  the  gallop  sounded  farther 
and  farther  away.  Dark  clouds 
scudded  off  and  left  a  big  beaming 
moon.  Stars  peeped  in  to  look  at  her, 
but  she  didn't  even  hear  Mother  go 
from  room  to  room  opening  windows 
to  let  the  nice  cold  air  rush  in.  She 
was  sound,  sound  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  clear;  it  seemed  to  laugh,  and 
say:  "It's  always  sunshiny  weather. 
It  never  really  rains.  Winds  never 
!  shriek  and  blow.  People  only  dream 
such  things." 

Down  the  stairs  came  jumping  three 
pairs  of  rested  feet.  Straight  into  the 
dining-room  danced  the  Littlest  Girl, 
the  Middle  Sized  Girl,  and  the  Big- 
gest Girl,  all  calling  together:  "Good- 
morning,  Mother.  Good  morning.  Fa- 
ther."  Then  each  took  her  chair. 

Suddenly  a  loud  bark  made  every 
one  jump.  Scratch!  scratch!  scratch! 
on  the  big  front  door.  Off  dashed 
three  pairs  of  feet  to  see  why  Bingo 
and  Scamp  should  make  such  a  rum- 
pus at  breakfast-time. 

When  the  dogs  saw  their  friends 
they  barked  harder  and  faster.  Bingo 
beckoned  with  a  toss  of  his  wise  head 
for  every  one  to  follow.  As  the  girls 
started  to  obey  they  noticed  Father's 
voice:  "Must  I  speak  to  you  Three 
again?  Will  you  come  back  and  fin- 
ish your  breakfast?" 

Back  went  three  pairs  of  feet,  very 
slowly,  exactly  like  inch-worms — you 
know  how  inchly  slow  they  go. 

The  cereal  began  to  do  queer  things. 
Every  time  a  spoonful  was  taken,  an- 
other spoonful  grew  in  its  place! 
Eggs  swelled  bigger  and  bigger  with 
each  mouthful — in  all  the  world  hens 
had  never  been  known  to  lay  such 
enormous  eggs !  Toast — why  never  be- 
fore in  her  life  had  Cook  cut  such 
thick,  unlovely  slices! 

At  last  the  big  door  opened.  Away 
bounded  Bingo  down  the  hill.  Dogs 
barked,  Girls  screamed!  So  exciting 
was  the  race  every  one  forgot  the 
long,  tedious  breakfast.  Suddenly 
Bingo  stood  perfectly  still,  so  did  the 
Littlest  Girl,  the  Middle  Sized  Girl, 
and  the  Big  Girl.  Even  Scamp  was 
silent.  There  before  them  on  the 
ground  lay  the  big,  beautiful  Willow- 
tree.  Its  roots  were  all  torn  up.  Its 
long  body  stretched  sadly  on  the  cold 
wet  earth.  The  Tree  which  every  one 
loved!  The  Tree  which  had  made  such 
wonderful  shady  places,  summer  after 
summer — places  to  play  in  when  ev- 
erywhere else  the  sun  shone  hot  and 
bright! 

The  Middle  Sized  Girl  cried:  "Then 
it  wasn't  a  dream!  That's  the  awful 
sound  I  heard  in  the  middle  of  the 
night!  Our  Tree  was  crying  aloud! 
Mother  thought  it  was  only  the  wind! 
Our  dear,  dear  Willow-tree  is  dead! 
Never  again  can  we  have  any  more 
fun ! "  Down  she  threw  herself  be- 
side the  fallen  Tree,  her  head  upon  it, 
her  arms  stretched  as  far  about  its 
huge  body  as  a  Middle  Sized  Girl's 
arms  could  possibly  stretch. 

Tears  filled  Bingo's  eyes.  He  came 
close  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  then 
off  he  ran  and  with  one  leap  landed 
upon  the  unearthed  roots  of  the  dear 
old  Willow-tree.  He  beckoned  with 
his  head.  Up  scrambled  the  Biggest 
Sized  Girl,  up  scrambled  the  Middle 
Sized  Girl,  and  up  they  hauled  the 
Littlest  Girl.  Bingo  walked  slowlV 
the  entire  length  of  the  Tree,  Scamp 
followed;  after  him  tiptoed  each  girl. 
Bingo  went  out  to  the  teenty-weenty 
end,  to  sway  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  grinning  back  at  the  children. 
This  time  he  did  not  beckon.  He 
knew  perfectly,  it  wouldn't  do  for  two 
legs  to  attempt  what  his  four  legs  could 
do.  Scamp  was  far  too  fat  and  lazy 
to  even  consider  such  a  thing.  In- 
stead he  looked  respectfully  at  Bingo. 
He  let  his  pink  tongue  peep  out  be- 
tween his  white  teeth  and  hang  on  one 
side,  the  way  he  always  did  when  he 
had  a  new  thought,  then  down  he 
sank  with  utmost  caution  to  the 
trunk  of  the  Willow-tree!"  To  show 
he  was  really  comfortable  he  crossed 
his  legs,  raised  his  eyes,  and'  blinked 
to  the  girls  to  follow  his  example. 

Down  sat  the  Middle  Sized  Girl, 
down  sat  the  Big  Girl,  down  sat  the 
Littlest  Girl.  First  one  foot  began  to 
swing,  then  six  feet.  You  don't  know 
what  joy  it  is  to  sit  on  a  great  big, 
blown-down  Willow-tree  and  just  to 


swing  your  legs — with  no  one  to  say, 
"Be  careful,''  with   no  one  to  say,  I 
"Please  stop." 

Upon  the  spot  a  Club  was  formed. 
To  Club  members  only  were  extended 
the  privilege  of  the  Willow-tree.  The 
aims  of  the  Club  were  high;  if  any 
girl  was  mean  or  unkind,  the  rest  of 
the  ■  Club  said:  "All  right  for  you! 
Today  you  can't  play  in  the  Willow- 
tree!"  If  one  told  a  lie,  if  one  hurt 
anything  smaller  than  one's  self  the 
members  of  the  Club  would  say,  "You 
can't  climb  the  Willow-tree  for  two 
whole  days!"  Oh,  the  rules  were 
many,  the  mistakes  were  few,  in  that 
Willow-tree  Club! 

'  All  spring,  all  summer,  they  played 
in  the  Tree.  They  kept  it  a  kind-  of 
secret  from  even  Mother  and  Father. 
The  very  first  leaf  in  ttie  whole  coun- 
tryside came  on  that  Willow-tree — 
the  softest,  greenest  leaf! 

You  can't  begin  to  know  how  nice 
it  was  to  rush  for  your  favorite 
branch,  to  call  it  "My  House,"  to  pay 


I 


visits  upon  one's  neighbors,  and  to 
whisper  secrets! 

But  these  blissful  days  did  not  last 
forever.  At  length  came  the  Terrible 
Day.  The  day  when  a  strange  sound 
was  heard  early  one  cold,  crisp,  fall 
morning! 

"Chop!  chop!  chop!" 

But  no — it  couldn't  be  true!  Down 
the  hill  they  rushed!  Ixmder  and 
louder!  Clearer  and  clearer  came  the 
"chop!  .chop!  chop!" 

As  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  there  stood  Michael  Callahan 
swinging  his  huge  ax!  Swinging  it 
straight  into  the  Tree!  Into  their  dear 
old  Willow-tree!  To  make  matters 
worse,  Michael  was  whistling,  "On- 
ward. Christian  Soldiers!" 

"Stop  that  this  instant — you  sinful 
Michael  Callahan!  How  dare  you!" 
I  shrieked.  For  I  was  the  freckled 
Middle  Sized  Girl.  (Now  my  secret  is 
out!)  Always  I  had  loved  Michael! 
Always  I  had  helped  him  beat  rugs 
and  wash  windows!    Yet  in  that  in- 


HE  refreshment  tray  can  always 
thank  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
for  its  magic  aid.  Creamy  hot  choco- 
late to  drink;  cakes  with  possibly  a 
chocolate  filling  and  frosting;  waxy 
squares  of  chocolate  fudge — not  to  men- 
tion countless  other  "goodies" — appear 
in  a  twinkling  when  the  hostess  sum- 
mons theever-readycan  of  Ghirardelli's. 


Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Y2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  scaled  cans— 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


<F2) 


San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single   Htaur    Motor   Flrtvea  Pump 


my  w-y  4 — -  |  |  |3|  I  IVjl  DC  absolutely  hydraallcally  and  automatically 
l\KvJvJI  ■       i"^l_JrVlr    ~    water  hnlmred.     No  end  thrum  whatsoever. 

Also  IIKKP  H'KI.I.  TrRBINE  PI  MPS  for  bored  wells  10-Wh  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  BullteUus  

LIU  llenlr  Hi,,  Han  Prancl.ro,  0*1. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  l.o.  Aagelcs 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 
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stanl  I  vowed  aloud  never  again  to 
help  him!  * 

He  answered,  "Yer  Father  tole  me 
ter  be  after  doin  it,  Darlin'!" 

"  'Don't  call  me  'Darlin'!'  Don't  talk 
as  if  you  didn't  enjoy  it,  Michael  Cal- 
lahan! There  you  stand  whistling — 
while  you  chop  our  precious  Willow- 
tree!" 

"I  only  whistles,  Deary,  to  keep  up 
me  heart.  I  hates  th'  job  as  much  as 
you!" 

Something  in  Michael's  voice  made 
us  all  look  straight  up  into  his  face. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  a  tear  in' his 
kind,  honest,  crooked  old  eye! 

"Oh,  Michael,  excuse  me!  Im  sorry, 
but  my  heart  is  broke  in  two! "  I  threw 
my  ars  about  him  and  buried  my  head 
on  his  faded  blue  shirt.  I  sobbed 
and  sobbed.  He  put  two  fingers  into 
my  small  pocket;  from  it  he  pulled 
my  handkerchief,  whispering,  "Blow 
your  nose,  Darlin'."  I  did.  No  one 
was  looking,  so  I  wiped  the  tears 
away,  too. 

Michael  tossed  me  in  the  air  and 
landed  me  on  the  tree  close  beside 
him,  saying,  "Come  an'  be  after  tellin' 
me  all  about  it." 

I  told  him  every  single  thing,  end- 
ing, "I  never,  never  will  look  at  my 
Father  again ! ' 

Michael  wobbled  his  tongue  around, 
the  same  as  Scamp,  .His  eye  got  its 
I  very  crookedest! 

"Now  don't  yer  go  fur  ter  blame  yer 
Ipoor,  dear  Faither!  Yer  see  it's  this 
I way:  'Michael,'  says  he,  'that  there 
Itree'll  rot  in  the  snow  an'  rain  a' 
winter.  If  we  chop  it,  it'll  dry  good 
|an'  be  the  makin's  uv  many  a  cheery 
fire.  The  children'll  gather  round  it 
when  the  wind's  witherin'  rough  an' 
wild  and  its  after  poppin'  of*  corn 
they'll  be  Wood  costs  a  heap  o'  gold, 
an'  times  is  hard!'  So  go  easy  on  yer 
poor  Faither.  Yer  say  yerself  yer 
never  tole  him  how  yer  love  this 
Willow-tree,  so  'tis  no  fault  o'  his, 
a-tall  a-tall." 

We  all  saw  of  course  that  Michael 
was  right.  Still  we  often  put  our 
hands  over  our  ears  to  keep  out  that 
terrible  "chop!  chop!  chop!"  It 
seemed  the  Tree  was  calling,  calling 
to  her  Friends  to  help!  No  one  can 
tell  me  it  didn't  hurt,  because  I  know 
it  did!    Don't  you? 

Still  in  the  winter  when  the  nights 
were  cold  the  Big  Sized  Girl,  the 
Middle  Sized  Girl,  and  the  Littlest  Girl 
sat  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  with 
Bingo  and  Scamp.  Brightly  the  flames 
danced,  brightly  the  twigs  snapped, 
and  sometimes  when  the  room  .  was 
tlark,  When  no  grown-ups  were  hear, 
the  Spirit  bf  the  Willow-tree  sent 
little  Fairy  Folk  to  jump  and  whisk, 
to  tell  us  secrets.  Yes,  they  did, — 
they  told  us  really,  truly  secrets! 
Such  secrets!  Perhaps  some  day  I 
may  tell  you  one,  or  perhaps,*  if  you 
dre  very,  very  good,  I  may  tell  you 
two! — Christian  Register. 


TRAPPING    OF  FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS. 


The  present  high  prices  of  fur,  both 
raw  and  the  finished  product,  are 
stimulating  interest  in  the  trapping  of 
animals  for  their  skins. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  by 
a  reputable  fur  house,  whose  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  this  paper 
and  are  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
justify  boys  and  young  men,  giving 
their  spare  time  to  this  occupation. 

Coon  skins  range  in  price  from  $4.50 
for  the  best  quality  down  to  50  cents; 
coyotes,  from  $12  down  to  50  cents; 
wild  cat  from  $4  to  50  cents,  and  house 
cats  from  25  cents  to  10  cents,  accord- 
ing to  color.  Red  fox  skins  range 
from  $50  to  $5  and  the  gray  fox  from 
$3.50  to  15  cents;  lynx  cat  from  $10  to 
$1.50. 

Mole  skins  range  from  20  cents 
down  to  five  cents  and  mink  from 
$8.50  to  50  cents;  muskrat  from  $2  to 
20  cents;  skunk,  according  to  stripe 
and  size,  from  $4.50  to  50  cents  and 
wolves  with  perfect  head  and  claws 
from  $30  down. 

The  price  is  dependent  in  all  cases 
on  size,  quality  and  condition.  Per- 
fect, well-handled  skins,  free  from  all 
fat  and  grease  and  well  dried  will 
command  the  highest  price. 


Five  concerns  hauling  milk  and 
lairy  products  from  Southern  Cali- 
ornia  points  to  Los  Angeles  by  motor 


MUELLER 


0 


PIPELESS  FURNACE 

WHY  called  the  "Big  3"?  Because  three  big,  exclu- 
sive construction  features  have  established  Mueller 
Pipeless  superiority — three  features  are  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  its  heating  efficiency  and  remarkable  fuel  saving. 
Ho  one  feature  alone  could  accomplish  this  result — it  is  the  "Big  3" 
which  make  the  Mueller  a  success — the  "Big  3"  which  have  enabled 
it  to  acquire  a  nation-wide  reputation. 

And  these  three  big  features  which  are  described  below  arc  exclusive 
Mueller  construction.  The  "Big  3"  combination  is  not  found  in  any 
other  pipeless  furnace. 


THE  Mueller  can  be  installed  in  a  few 
hours.  Cut  but  one  hole  for  the  hand- 
somely finished  register  face  and  that  is  all. 
Correct  location  of  furnace  and  register  de- 
termined by  Mueller  experts  from  room 
plan  of  house.  The  Mueller  costs  less  than 
most  heating  systems  of  other  types  and  is 
very  simple  to  operate.    It  burns  hard  or 

soft  coal,  wood,  lignite  or  gas.  Keeps  every  room 
warm  and  healthfully  ventilated  with  clean,  moist  air ; 
cuts  fuel  bills  one  third  to  one  half.  The  Mueller  is 
also  equipped  with  double  fire  door.  Lower  door 
can  be  opened  independently  of  the  upper. 


1 


Large  and  Properly  Proportioned 
Register  Face 


Write  for  the  Mueller  Book 

Get  the  free  Mueller  Book  and  find  out  in  detail  about 
the  exclusive  features  that  make  the  Mueller,  the  "Big 
3, "superior  in  heating  efficiency.  It  will  stive  you  money 
savin  g  information  about  heating  also.  Send  for  it  today. 


The  Mueller  register  face  is  large  and  correctly  proportioned 
to  allow  delivery  of  big  volume  of  warm  air  slowly.  This  in- 
sures rapid  and  even  distribution  of  heat  to  every  room.  A 
small  volume  of  blistering  hot  air  delivered  at  high  speed 
through  small  register  causes  "spotty",  unsatisfactory  heating. 

O    Spacious  and  Unobstructed  Air  Passages 

Warm  and  cool  air  passages  of  the  Mueller  are  large  and 
practically  straight,  permitting  unrestricted  air  travel  in  the 
furnace  and  the  withdrawal  of  large  volume  of  cool  air  from 
rooms  while  delivering  equally  large  volume  of  warm  air  into 
them.  Narrow  and  crooked  air  passages  restrict  cool  air  with- 
drawal into  furnace  and  warm  air  delivery  into  rooms. 

3 Vast  and  Scientifically  Designed 
Heating  Surface 

The  vast  heating  surface  of  the  Muelier  is  shaped  and  propor- 
tioned to  make  every  inch  effective.  This  means  full  benefit 
from  the  fuel  burned  and  big  fuel  saving.  Improperlydesigned 
heating  surface  with  small  area  requires  hard  firing  to  obtain 
sufficient  heat,  which  results  in  over-heated  castings  and 
big  fuel  waste. 

Guaranteed  To  Heat  Every  Room  In  Your  Hous*  Comfortably 

When  you  install  the  Mueller,  the"Big  3"Pipeless  Furnace,  you  are  given  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  that  it  will  heat  every  room  in  your  house  comfortably.  Thus  the 
Mueller  makes  real  heating  comfort  a  certainty.  You  can  do  away  entirely 
with  unhealthful,  fuel  wasting  stoves,  be  sure  of  warmth  in  every  room  and 
save  %  to  Yi  on  fuel,  as  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  Mueller  users  proves. 


L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO.,  231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  all  Types  Since  1857 
*  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Holbrook,  Merrell  &  Stetson,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
22  other  distributing  points.    Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
•"•beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  tight  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(ojemani 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim— no  globes  to 
wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  spill — no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over.  Guaranteed 
6  years— will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  ad- 
dress nearest  offlre  for 
Catalog  No.  64 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  So,  Los  Angeles  St 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

trucks  were  made  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  public  utilities  by  orders  is- 
sued December  19  by  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 


I 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  ur  yonr  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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I68page  book 

on  plantingpoultr^ 
pet  stock,  etcetc... 

Do  yon  know  just  WHEN  to  plant  all  kinds  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds? — at  what  depth  to  sow  the  seed? — how  to  cul- 
tivate, spray  and  prune?  Do  you  know  all  about  poultry  rais- 
ing, pigeons,  rabbits,  birds,  ornamental  fish,  dogs  and  cats?  If 
not,  don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  big  FREE  encyclopedia  of 
information. 


Established  1671 

&  Plant  Cq 

N.  E.  Comer* 
Sixth  a?  Main  Sts. 

Opp-  P.  E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog-  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  Hve  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

88  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  rumps 

Vertical  Pumps 
— Deep    Well  Head* 
— Deep  Well  Jt 

Cylinders 
— Oil  Engines 
— DIrect-conner  ted 

Motor  and  Pump 
— Gas  Engines 
—Motors 


FOR  SALE  REG.  HOLSTEIN -FRIE51AH  HERO  SIRE 

Must  sell  as  I  have  35  outstanding  daughters  In  my  herd  by  this  nicely  marked  fine  indi- 
vidual— It  Ruth  Walker,  No.  197117.  Born  Apr.  28.  1918.  Sire.  It.  105147 — "The 
Proven  Sire."  Dam.  E.  P.  Ruth  Walker.  No.  238559.  with  a  fine  A.  R.  O.  record.  Do 
not  overlook  this  real  bargain.    Bred  by  Stevens  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

H.  E.  VOGEL,  Prop.  WEST  LAWN  HERD,  FBESNO,  CAL. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


i 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sun  Francisco,  January  14.  19*20. 
•THE  U 

On  account  of  the  premiums  being  paid  far 
■  mere  for  wheat,  the  price  of  flour  was  ad- 
I  vaneed  locally  80  cents  a  barrel  this  week. 
Eastern  flours  in  this  market  have  not  yet  ad- 
vanced but  an  increase  In  price  1b  daily  ex- 
t  pected.    Following  are  Government  prices  of 

I wheat : 
On   Federal  grades   and   standards  at  ter- 
minals on  3 an  Francisco  Bay  and  Los  Angeles. 
,  80  pounds  to  bushel: 

Hard  White  No.  1.  per  bushel  ..12.20 

do.  No.  2  $2.17 

do.  No.  3  $2.13 

Soft  White.  No.  1.  per  bushel  $2.18 

do.  No.  2   $2.15 

do.  No.  3  $2.11 

Club  and  Sonora.   $2.16 

do.  No.  2   $2.13 

do.  No.  3   .$2.09 

BARLEY. 

Barley  conUnues  strong  for  both  cash  and 
future  sale*,  although  there  has  been  no 
changes  in  quotations. 

Feed   $3.65  613.75 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

There  was  little  change  in  oats  this  week. 
A  better  feeling  seems  to  prevail  in  the  grain 
on  account  of  the  continued  strength  of  barley. 

Red  feed,  ctl  $3.35®  3.50 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  .  .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Egyptian  corn  sold  at  a  higher  price  this 
week  on  account  of  better  demand  developing. 
The  California  product  shows  a  lack  of  condi- 
tion which  makes  it  little  wanted  in  this 
market. 

California   $3.20  ©  3.25 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.80  Q  3.90 

i  HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were  1600 
tons  compared  with  1329  the  previous  week. 
Most  of  this  hay  arrived  by  rail,  cars  having 
become  more  plentiful  and  are  being  delivered 
to  shippers  at  most  points  in  reasonable 
amounts.  Although  the  demand  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  light,  yet  there  has  been  a  good  coun- 
try demand  and  hay  has  been  moving  freely 
in  that  direction.  Owing  to  the  cold  frosty 
weather  and  north  winds,  grass  has  been  back- 
ward, necessitating  feeding  throughout  the 
country  districits.  Alfalfa  hay  from  Nevada 
is  still  moving  into  this  State  and  Uiis  move- 
ment promises  to  continue  for  some  time. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat. $23.00 «27v00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat.S22.00  @24.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $25.00  ©  28.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $21.00324.00 

Barley  Hay   $21.00024.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $23.001928.00 

Stock  Hay   $18.00021.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  showed  an  advance  this  week. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  feedstuffs  on  ac- 
count of  weather  conditions  holding  back 
grass  on  the  ranges. 

Rolled  Barley   $75.006  76.00 

Rolled  Oats   $68.00  ©70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $42.00 ©46.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00681.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

While  buying  in  this  market  is  more  or  less 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  proposition,  prices  showed 
another  advance  this  week.  The  local  de- 
mand is  not  great,  and  any  sudden  increase 
in  it  would  doubtless  rapidly  increase  the 
prices  of  potatoes.  Onions  show  no  change. 
Large  amounts  are  now  being -taken  from  the 
ice  house  for  shipment  East,  but  it  is  said 
that  these  onions  represent  previous  sales  and 
that  the  movement  has  no  present  effect  on 
the  local  market.  English  cucumbers,  hot- 
house grown,  are  meeting  with  good  demand 
at  $2.00  to  $2.25  per  dozen.  Other  hothouse 
cucumbers  sold  higher. 

String  Beans,  lb  12  ©  20c 

Peas.  lb.   10©  15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00  @1.25 

Celery,  crate  $4.00  ©6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English,  doz  $2.00  6>  2.25 

do.  Hothouse,  box   $3.50  ©3.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.85  6  2.00 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.00  ©1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  12  %  ©  15c 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  2  ©2  V4c 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.50  ©5.00 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4 .00  fa.  4. 50 

do,  Salinas,  cwt  $4.7560.25 

do.  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $4.5067.45 

do,  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4.5064.75 

do,  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.50 ©4.75 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4  %  ©  5c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $5.0065.50 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $4.50  6  b  00 

Garlic,   lb  20  ©22c 

BEANS. 

An  order  for  135,000  sacks  of  old  crop 
California  beans  was  put  through  this  week. 
They  will  be  shipped  direct  to  Hamburg  via 
the  Green  Star  steamer  Clausius.  which  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  San  Francisco  the  latter  part 
part  of  this  week  on  its  maiden  voyage..  This 


New  crop 
S9.50  6  9.75 
$6.75  06.9fj 
$7.8067.2* 
$8.60  6690 
$8.100841 


sale  will  materially  reduce  the  surplus  of  beans, 
in  the  State,  and  its  announcement  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  local  bean  men.  who  now  look, 
for  the  market  to  stiffen  up  materially.  Black- 
eyes,  Mexican  reds  and  large  whites  of  the 
new  crop  were  all  advanced  in  quotations  this 
week.  Referring  to  the  shipment  of  beans  to- 
Europe,  a  local  bean  man  stated  that  the  deal 
approximated  a  total  of  $1,500,000.  The 
shipment  was  made  up  of  large  whites,  small 
whites  and  pinks. 
Variety  Old  crop 

Bayos   $8 .00 ©8.50 

Blackeyes   $5.75«800 

Cranberry   $6.00  ©8.26 

Pinks   $5.50  6  6.75 

Red  Mexican   $5.0005.75 

Tepary   $2.60  ©2.75      ...I  .M 

Garbanzos   $9.50  <fr  10.00 

Large  Whites    ...  .$5.25© 5.60  $0.406>itlO 

Small  Whites   $6.00  ©6.26    $6.40  ®8.50j 

Lamas,  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Lima*.  S   F.  prices  513  2.5  <i  13.50 

do.    Baby.  8.  F.  prices  $12.60  6  12.75 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  was  firm  and  showed1 
advances  on  practically  all  descriptions  this 
week.  So  far  there  have  been  no  Eastern  ar- 
rivals during  the  week  and  only  one  car  ifj 
scheduled  to  come  in.  This  with  the  small 
stocks  arriving  locally  shot  up  all  prices.  Dn^ 
less  some  unexpected  arrivals  come  in  during 
the  cominc  week  present  prices  will  be  well 
maintained  The  Eastern  markets  are  re- 
ported short. 

Broilers.  IVi  lbs.  sfhd  under  39©40q 

do.  IVi  to  1«,  lbs  406  42* 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  40  6  42c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  38  6  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  l'i  38  6  40c 

do.    Leghorns   38  ©  39c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   37  6  38e 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  .60 ©52c 

do.  live   44© 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  

do.  old,  per  lb  

Squabs,  per  lb  

Ducks,  young,  lb  32© 

do.  old.  lb  30© 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  18© 

do,  dressed   22© 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2 .506  3 

BUTTER. 

The  price  of  butter,  which  has  been  s 
for  so  many  weeks  past,  took  a  tumble 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Receipts  are  show 
ing  an  Increase  in  this  and  the  Eastern  mar- » 
kets.  In  the  East  butter  also  fell  in  price,  al- 
though not  so  much  as  here.  It  seems  likely 
that  butter  will  show  further  declines  during 
the  next  week  or  so.  A  year  ago  butter  dropped 
12  cents  between  the  14th  and  21st  ef  January 
and  lost  9  cents  more  during  the  next  two 
days,  touching  the  low  for  the  year.  It  re-  < 
covered  several  cents  of  this  latter  loss  before- 
the  close  of  the  month.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  sudden  declines  in  butter  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  the  fact  that  its  condition  is 
likely  to  be  inferior  to  butter  manufactured  a 
little  later,  and  little  of  it  is  fit  to  put  into 
stoiate. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...  64%  64      63  %  82%  62%  68V, 
Firsts .  .  .82      62      62      62      62      ..  .1 
EGGS. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  eggs  both  yester- 
day and  today  were  weaker  and  lawer  and 
prices  in  the  local  exchange  followed  these 
lower  pvtees.  Last  year  extras  acted  in  a 
similar  way.  dropping  nine  cents  between  the 
11th  and  14th.  and  made  a  ten-cent  further 
decline  liefore  the  end  of  January,  1010.  Pul- 
lets and  undersized  followed  extras  in  their  de- . 
dine  Dunni.'  the  week  extra  firsts  were 
quoted  at  61  %c  for  four  days,  and  then  when 
extras  reached"  that  figure  they  became  nomi- 
nal. There  are  only  8.783  cases  of  eggs  left 
in  the  local  cold  storage  houses,  but  the 
holders  of  these  eggs  are  said  to  have  become 
panic-stricken  at  the  drop  In  fresh-egg  prices.  • 
and  are  offering  them  as  low  as  50  cents  to 
the  retailers. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.     Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...  64      63V.-  64%  85%  82      56*  • 
Ex.  pullets. 58 Va  56      57%  69 Vk  66%  50 
Undersized  .66      62      62      62      62  48 
CHEESE. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  cheese  mar- 
ket, but  prices  remain  firm  with  higher  prices 
on  the  California  products.    Oregon  cheese  is 

unchanged. 

California  Flats,  fancy   28c 

do.    Firsts   Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy  32  VjC 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do.  Y.  A  >y>--M*a 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  market  for 
fresh  fruits.    Apples  continue  to  be  the  mam- 
stay  of  the  market  and  the  demand  is  steady 
at  unchanged  quotations. 

Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon  $2. .50  0  3.00 

do.    Spitzenberg.  Oregon   $2.25 ©3.00 

do.    BelMower.    1  Nominal 

do.    Pippins,   Calif  $2.00  6  2.26 

Quinces    Nominal 

Pears   $2.50  64.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  12.  1920. 
The  transportation  situation  is  now  in  good 
condition,  and  orange  shippers'  requisitions  are 
fully  met.  Early  expectations  as  to  volume  of 
crop  production  have  not  been  realized,  and 
it  is  believed  this  season's  output  will  fall 
short  5.000  or  6.000  carloads  of  last  season's, 
and  the  demand  for  fruit  is  strengthening  rap- 
idly. 

California  quotations  range  from  $3.26  for 
80s  and  larger  up  to  $4.60  for  126s  and  un- 
der.   Fruit  is  arriving  at  Eastern  markets  in 


good  condition,  barring  some  slight  frosting. 
No  damage  has  been  done  to  groves  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  by  the  cold  so  far. 
though  low  temperatures  have  prevailed  All 
Tulare's  crop  of  Navels  is  in  the  packing 
houses,  and  there  are  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  hundred  cars  yet  to  go  forward. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  about  45.000 
boxes  of  foreign  lemons  now  available  for  sale 
at  Eastern  points.  California  lemon  stock  still 
sells  well.  $3.76  to  $4.50  being  obtained  for 
choice  fruit.  . 
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 Nominal 

>ersimmon9,  box  f  1-25  @  1.75 

Pomegranates.  %  orange  box  ..$1.60®  1.76 
CITBUS  FRUITS. 
Lemons  showed  further  decline  this  week. 
Jfty  cents  being  taken  oft  the  price  of  each 
ieecription.  Oranges  are  steady  to  strong  at 
mcbanged  prices,  while  the  demand  for  grape- 
fruit is  showing  an  increase. 

Jranges,  Valencias   $3.00@4.50 

do     Navels   $3.50®  5.00 

Lsmons,  fancy   $4 .00® 4. 50 

do,  choice  $3.00® 3.50 

do,   Standard   $2.00®  2.50 

irapefruit,  Arizona  $3.50@4.00 

do.    Calif  $2.75®  3.25 

Mandarins   Nominal 

rangerines   $1.60®  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  continues  quiet  and 
jnchanged.    Dealers    report    that  conditions 
ire  normal  for  the  season. 
Prunes.  1919  crop:  Basis    In  60- lb. 


25%c 
21%c 
18%c 
16%c 
16y*c 
13%c 
13V4C 
10%c 


ill^e 
!  9V4c 
jliy4c 
i  9%c 


30-40s   22c 

40-50s  18  Vfcc 

60-609   16  %c 

60-70s   15c 

70-80s   14c 

80-908   13c 

90  100s   13c 

100  120s   

Raisins,  1919  crop: 
Seeded — 

Fancy,  16s,  pkg  11  Yi 

Fancy,  12a,  pkg  •.  . .  .  9 

Choice,  16s.  pkg  11 

Choice,  12s,  pkg   9 

Loose  Muscats — 

4-crown  in  25s  12 He 

3-  crown  in  26s  11  %c 

2 -crown  in  25s   .10%  c 

4-  crown  recleaned  in  25s  11c 

HONEY. 

The  high  price  just  named  for  sugar  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  honey  market,  espe- 
cially for  amber  grades,  which  can  be  used  in 
candy-making.  Reports  from  Fresno  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  bees  in 
that  section  during  the  year  just  past,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  production  for 
1920. 

RICE. 

It  is  reported  that  as  high  as  $8.30  has 
been  offered  for  paddy.  It  is  stated  that  the 
offer  was  made  for  75,000  bags  at  this  price, 
and  that  it  was  declined  as  the  holders  be- 
lieved they  would  get  a  higher  price.  No 
sales  have  been  recorded  above  the  $8  mark 
as  yet. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  January  13,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  is  up  another  lc.  The  market  con- 
tinues strong  with  receipts  above  those  of  the 
week  previous.  Continued  dry  weather  will 
hold  back  increased  output.  Demand  is  as 
jood  and  the  supply  in  storage  is  ample  to 
meet  present  requirements.  Receipts  for 
week  are  297.000  lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery   66c 

do,    prime  first   64c 

do.    first   63c 

EGGS. 

Case  counts  show  a  drop  of  4c  since  last 
week's  quotations.  Cold  weather  is  no  doubt 
holding  up  production  though  receipts  are 
above  those  of  last  week.  Receipts  for  the 
week,  949  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   58c 


do,    case  count   50e 

do,    pullets  50c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  quoted  higher  this  week  and  de- 
mand for  them  is  good  at  quotations.  Friers 
advanced  le  and  turkeys  are  quoted  higher. 
Broilers  are  slow  and  friers  in  fair  demand. 
On  others  prices  remain  unchanged. 

Broilers,  1  to  1  %  lbs  35c 

Broilers.  1M>   to  1%   lbs  35c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   31®  35c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Turkeys   37®  44c 

Ducks  !  25®  37c 

Geese   27c 

HAT. 

The  hay  market  is  quiet  and  receipts  only 
fair.    Prices  are  holding  steady. 
F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $25.00@29.00 

Oat   hav.   ton   $28.00®  31.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $30.00  032.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $33.00®  35.00 

Straw  i  $14.00@16.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  in  fair  condition.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  pinks  and  large  whites.  It 
is  a  little  quiet  on  blackeyeB  and  small  whites. 
Growers  are  holding  for  better  prices  than  are 
now  offered. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blaekeyes.  per  cwt  $5.50®  6.00 

Tepary,   per  cwt   $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

VEGETABLES. 
More  potatoes  coming  in  now  and  the  mar- 
ket is  weaker.  Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce. 
Onions  slow.  Peas  coming  on  the  market 
freely  and  selling  lower.  The  demand  for  let- 
tuce is  slow  and  lower  in  price.  Good  demand 
for  cabbage  at  advanced  price.  Green  peppers 
are  scarce  and  selling  higher.  Celery  holding 
firm  and  selling  well.  All  fresh  stuff  finding 
ready  sale. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  ... $4.75® 5.00 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5.00 

Sweet  potatoes   $3.50®  4.50 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt..  .  .$4.00@4.50 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $4.75®5.00 

do,  Australian  Brown   $4.75® 5.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.25® 2.50 

Lettuce,  crate   65® 85c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   85c@1.25 

Peas,  per  lb  7®  12c 

Peppers,   Bell,   lb  15®  18c 

do.  Chile   18®  20c 

Celery,  crate   $5.50®  6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75@2.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   25®  30c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb  l%@2c 

Pumpkins,   lb  1  %  @  2c 

FRUIT. 

Little  doing  in  this  market.  Apples  con- 
tinue to  make  up  the  offerings.  All  else  is 
cold  storage.  Prices  firm,  an  d  receipts  meet 
demands. 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1.80®  1.90 

do.  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$2.75®  3.25 
do,  Red  Permain,  packed  box  .  .$1.76®  1.85 
do.  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00® 2.26 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00® 2.25 

do,    Spitzenburg,   packed  box.  .$2.26@3.00 
ALFALFA. 

Quotations  furnished  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers 
of  California,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  The  alfalfa 
market  today  is  fair  and  we  are  selling  for 
the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Choice  Alfalfa   $36.00  ® 38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00  @36.00 

Standard  $30.00  @  33.00 

Choice  Dairy  $37 .00®  39 .00 

No.  1  Dairy   $34.00®  36.00 

Standard  Dairy   $31.00®  34.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Sao  Francisco.  Jan.  14.  1920. 
CATTLE — There  has  been  an  active  post- 
holiday  trade  in  beef  cattle  in  local  circles, 
and  under  light  receipts  there  has  been  a 
steadily  advancing  market,  as  a  glance  at 
this  week's  quotations  will  show.  It  is 
thought  that  the  crest  of  the  rise  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  some  sales  for  future 
delivery  at  good  prices  are  recorded. 
Steers.  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs.  .11%  ®  12c.  . 
do.  No.  1  1200-1400  lbs..    ..11  @ll%c 

do.    2nd   quality   10  ®10%c 

do.  Thin    8  ®9 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   9  @10 

do.  2nd  quality    8%  @  9c 

do,  common  to  thin   5%@  6  Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags.  Good   7  @7% 

do.   fair    5  @6% 

do.    thin    «.   5    ®  5  V4  c 

CALVES —  ' 

Ughtweight   13  V4  @  14 

Medium   12  @12% 

Heavy    9%®11% 

SHEEP — In  sympathy  with  the  general  up- 
trend of  the  livestock  market,  live  mutton 
values  have  taken  a  jump.  There  is  a  keenly 
felt  absence  of  choice  stock,  and  every  indica- 
tion of  another  revision  of  prices  upward.  The 
Eastern  market  is  also  buoyant. 

Lambs.  Yearling   I  l  ' ■,  "'  L2  >  ■■■ 

do.  Milk   .14  @14%c 

Sheep,  Wethers  10V4@llc 

do.   Ewes    8%@  9c 

HOGS — There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
live  hog  receipts  this  week,  and  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  hog  values.  This  appreciation 
has  bulged  quotations  on  all  classes.  Prices 
are  advancing  in  the  East  also,  in  spite  of  the 
bearish  tactics  of  packers. 
Hogs.  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-225.  lbs.l5V4c 

do.  225-300  lbs  15c 

do,  300-400  lbs  14c 


HOGS — Prices  are  the  same  as  quoted  last 
week.  The  demand  is  good  and  on  the  whole 
the  situation  very  satisfactory. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Light   $14.50@15.00 

Heavy  averag'g  226@275  lbs.  $13.50@14.50 
Heavy  averag'g  276®  350  lbs.  $11.00®  12.50 

"ough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  are  in  very  good  demand 
and  quoted  higher  for  choice  grade.  Best 
ewes  are  alBO  higher  and  the  demand  good. 
This  market  is  showing  greater  activity  than 
for  sometime  past,  no  doubt  the  result  of 
Eastern  conditions. 

Prime    wethers   $9.00®  11.00 

Yearlings   $8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   $8.50®  9.00 

Lambs   $12 .00®  13.50 


Portland.  Ore..  January  13.  1920. 

CATTLE — Kirm;  receipts  394.  Steers, 
best,  $11.25@12;  good  to  choice,  $10.50 
®U;  medium  to  good,  $9@9.75;  fair  to 
good,  $8®9;  common  to  fair,  $7@8; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $9®  10;  good 
to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.75@9; 
medium  to  good,  $5.75® 7.75;  fair  to 
medium  $5.75;  canners,  $3.50@5.50; 
bulls,  $fi®8;  prime  light  calves,  $12.50 
@16;  heavv,  $7012.50;  stockers  and 
feeders.  $8@9.50. 

HOGS — Strong;"  receipts.  251.  Prime 
mixed.  $15.50®16:  medium  $16®15.50; 
rough  heavy,  $12.50@14;  pigs,  $12.50® 
14.50. 

SHEEP — Higher,  receipts,  1112.  East- 
ern- lambs,  $14®15.25;  light  valley. 
$12.50@14;  heavy,  $11.50(8)12.50;  feeder, 
lambs,  S10i®12;  yearlings,  $11@13; 
wethers.  $10®  12;  ewes,  $7@9. 


Los  Angeles.  Jan.  13.  1920. 
CATTLE — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in 
the  local  market,  prices  are  higher  this  week. 
What  is  offered  is  being  eagerly  taken.  This 
condition  is  usually  noticed  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  market  is  strong.  Choice  beef 
cattle  are  scarce. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,   1000@1100  lbs. .. $10.00®  12.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.50®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.60®  8.00 

Canners   $4.50®  5.50 


The  Avery  Co.  has  bought  out  F.  H. 
Poss'  interest  in  the  Avery  Co.  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  will  henceforth  op- 
erate the  institution  built  up  by  Mr. 
Poss  as  a  branch  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ,  under  management  of  F.  \V. 
Brown,  who  comes  here  from  Montana. 
This  branch  will  handle  sales  and  ser- 
vice in  California  and  Nevada. 


MAZOLA 


NO  matter  how  clean  and  careful  the 
preparation  of  ordinary  frying  and 
shortening  animal  fats,  the  housewife  does 
not  have  the  right  feeling  about  them, 
because  she  believes  they  are  not  "good  to 
eat."  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Mazola  is  now  pre- 
ferred by  thousands  of  housewives  through- 
out America. 

Mazola  is  from  an  edible  vegetable  source. 
It  is  pure,  wholesome  oil  pressed  from  the 
kernels  of  finest  golden  corn.  Nothing  is 
added,  nothing  subtracted  from  the  essence 
of  the  greatest  of  American  cereals. 

Mazola  is  better  and  more  economical  than 
lard  and  compounds  for  deep  fat  frying. 
It  retains  the  natural  flavor  of  the  food  and 
does  not  smoke  up  the  kitchen. 

As  a  shortening  Mazola  is  equal  to  butter, 
costs  less,  and,  on  account  of  its  added 
richness,  %  to  ^  less  is  required. 

Salad  dressings,  Mazola-made,  have  a  deli- 
cate, delicious  flavor.  Mazola  is  equal 
to  the  finest  olive  oil  and  costs  much  less. 


TTT?  TT  TT  A  book  worth  while  writing  for.  The 
  New  Corn  Products  Cook  Book  con- 
tains 64  pages  of  practical  and  tested  recipes 
of  professional  chefs.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Write  us  for  it  today.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Department  42,  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 
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The  Car  For  All  Roads 


^-js  set 


VERLAND  4  is  a  car  for  all 
seasons  and  all  roads;  attractive  in 
appearance;  economical  in  operation.  It 
glides  over  the  roughest  roads  with  a 
smooth  steadiness  that  is  amazing. 

This  remarkable  car  has  the  two- 
fold economy  advantage  of  Three- Point 
Suspension  Springs  and  light  weight 
Three-Point  Suspension  Springs  give 
Overland  4,  with  100-inch  wheelbase, 


the  riding  ease  usually  associated  with 
great  weight  and  long  wheelbase.  They 
take  most  of  the  shock  and  rebound  out 
of  road  jolts  They  lessen  greatly  the 
fatigue  of  long  rides. 

By  protecting  car  and  motor  from 
the  constant  racking  blows  which  mean 
wear,  these  springs  greatly  reduce  up- 
keep  expense.    They   make  possible 


riding  comfort  with  light  weight;  and 
Overland  4's  light  weight  gives  the 
further  economy  of  low  fuel  and  oil 
consumption  and  greater  tire  mileage. 

Overland  4  is  a  quality  car  through- 
out— in  design,  finish  and  riding| 
qualities.  Equipped  complete  from*' 
Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  t 
Demountable  Rims. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  IXC,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedan i.  Coupes,  Touring  Cart  and  Roadsters 
Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Better  Range,  Better  Cattle,  Better  Prices 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  BETTERMENT  of  conditions  in  every- 
thing and  in  every  way  is  the  watchword  in  every  line  of  busi- 
ness in  the  world  today.  Especially  so  in  this  country  of  ours, 
and  even  more  specifically  in  this  land  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  our  beloved  State  of  California. 
There  are  spots,  perhaps,  where  it  does  not  seem  as  though  the  idea  of 
progress  had  gotten  beyond  its  swaddling  clothes,  did  not  even  know  it  was 
alive  in  fact.  In  other  places  and  lines  of  thought,  improvement  and  pro- 
gress are  wide  awake  and  riding  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  as  it  were, 
carrying  everything  with  them  to  greater  production,  better  quality,  at  a 
.lesser  cost.  Better  quality  is  really  the  most  important,  as  the  others  hinge 
on  it.  If  there  is  better  quality 
the  others  will  follow  in  its  wake. 

If  the  above  is  true  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  everything  else, 
it  ought  to  be  true  of  the  range 
and  market  cattle  industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia, but  is  it?  We  certainly 
cannot  believe  that  as  nice  a  lot 
of  fellows  as  the  cattlemen  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  allow  themselves  to 
fall  behind  in  the  race  for  su- 
premacy either  in  the  betterment 
of  their  conditions  or  product. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  because 
people  do  not  want  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  that  they 
fall  behind,  but  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Brazilian  rancher  thinks 
he  has  as  good  cattle  as  there 
are  raised  anywhere,  when  in 
reality  he  has  about  the  poorest, 
tick-infested,  inbred,  weak-con- 
st itutioned  race  in  the  world  to- 
day. This  is  because  they  have 
gotten  into  a  rut  and  keep  fol- 
lowing it  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  know  not  of  any  other 
place  to  travel.  They  are  like 
the  young  South  Dakota  rancher 
some  thirty  years  ago  when  he 
shipped  his  first  carload  of  steers 
to  Chicago.  He  thought  he  had 
them  finished  for  the  block,  when 
in  reality  they  were  graded  as 
good  feeders.  This  young  man 
simply  needed,  like  the  Brazilian, 
to  be  educated  up  to  the  market 
requirements. 

We  are  all  trying  to  get 
ahead,  but  many  are  working  in 
the  dark-  What  we  want  is  better 
cattle  to  begin  with.  We  may  get 
better  prices  for  ordinary  cattle, 
those  that  will  always  top  the 

market.   This  is  what  is  meant  by  better  cattle  in  this  article. 

Uncle  Sam  says  we  ought  to  use  better  sires  in  all  classes  of  livestock, 
and  it  applies  to  beef  cattle  in  California  just  as  certainly  as  it  does  to  dairy 
cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  and  to  range  or  market  cattle  in  particular.  By 
better  sires  we  immediately  think  of  those  that  are  purebred,  and  while  this 
should  be  the  leading  qualification  for  such  animals  it  should  not  be  the 
only  one.  Beef  conformation  and  breed  type  should  be  strongly  in  evi- 
dence as  well. 

At  the  last  Legislature  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  a  law  upon  the 
statute  book  making  the  use  ©f  purebred  sires  upon  the  range  compulsory, 
but  it  was  not  successful.  Some  branches  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  have  adopted  resolutions  requiring  all  members  within  their 
several  districts  to  place  one  purebred  bull  of  some  recognized  beet  breed 
upon  each  range  or  ranch  for  each  25  cows  or  fraction  thereof.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  permits  for  grazing  granted  in  the  future  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  will  have  this  stipulation  incorporated  in  them. 

The  improvement  of  the  mass  of  range  and  grade  beef  cattle  can  be 


Purebred  Shorthorn  Range  Heifers. 


The  above  shows  a  fine  bunch  of  Purebred  Herefords 


effected  much  more  quickly  and  surely  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires  than  in 
any  other  way.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  it.  compulsory,  but  each 
and  every  cattlemen  should  voluntarily  place  sufficient  of  such  animals  in 
his  herd,  for  his  own  benefit  if  for  nothing  else. 

Arguments  may  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  such  requirement  in  that 
purebred  bulls  are  not  as  hardy  as  scrubs  raised  on  the  range,  but  this  is 
something  that  will  have  to  be  endured  if  it  be  true.  Let  the  female  side 
of  the  herd  furnish  the  hardiness  for  the  progeny  and  the  sire  the  better 
meat-producing  qualities.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  better  bred  animal  is  just  as  hardy  as  the  scrub  and  will  take 
kindly  to  his  new  environment. 

It  is  obviously  better  to  buy 
young  bulls,  say  yearlings,  rather 
than  two-year-olds,  as  the  young 
ones  take  more  kindly  to  the 
hardships  of  the  range  than  those 
whose  habits  of  existence  are  en- 
tirely fixed. 

Right  here  arises  a  subject 
that  should  travel  in  close  com- 
panionship with  purebred  sires 
and  better  cattle,  and  that  is  bet- 
ter range  conditions.  No  one  can 
expect  first-class  results  from 
poor  range,  and  this  will  certainly 
be  a  condition  if  care  is  not  taken 
of  the  range  to  prevent  overstock- 
ing. Many  of  our  range  grasses 
are  annuals  and  depend  upon  ma- 
turity and  seed  production  for  the 
coming  year's  grass  crop.  If  the 
range  is  overstocked  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  plants  produce 
seed  to  grow  a  full  crop  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  almost  a  total  failuure  the 
second  year. 

In  some  sections  rodent  con- 
trol is  very  necessary  for  the 
range  to  be  made  to  produce  its 
maximum  amount  of  feed  and 
with  it  the  cattle.  A  tract  of  17,- 
000  acres  in  Merced  County  is 
said  to  carry  500  more  cattle  now 
than  before  a  few  dollars  were 
expended  in  judicious  squirrel 
poisoning. 

So.  too.  if  we  have  better 
cattle  which  necessitates  better 
range,  we  shall  have  better  prices. 
We  would  not  expect  to  top  the 
market  with  a  carload  of  "long- 
horns"  now,  but  with  a  nice  lot 
of  "whitefaces,"  or  grade  Short- 
horns from  a  range  where  there 
is  plenty  of  grass  and  pure  water. 
The  price  question  is  something  that  we  have  always  with  us  as  either 
we  are  looking  for  higher  prices  if  the  quotations  are  low  or  wondering 
within  ourselves  if  they  are  going  to  remain  at  a  high  point  if  they  are  up 
among  the  clouds.  Here  is  a  point  that  the  cattleman'  who  has  not  joined 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association  should  think  about.  He  must  know 
that  he  and  his  brother  cattlemen  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  what 
price  he  shall  receive  for  his  stock.  The  packers,  who  are  extremely  well 
organized,  always  make  the  price  on  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Therefore,  get 
yourselves  together  for  better  laws,  better  cattle,  better  range,  and  better 
prices.  These  great  benefits  will  not  come  alone.  You  will  have  to  go  after 
them.  No  one  will  do  it  for  you.  Attend  all  meetings  in  your  locality,  take 
part  in  them  and  listen  to  the  discussions.  This  is  truly  a  day  of  organization 
and  just  as  long  as  the  cattlemen  endeavor  to  run  their  business  as  indi- 
viduals just  so  long  will  they  remain  "behind  the  times." 

Better  bred  cattle  on  better  cared-for  range  cannot  help  but  bring  better 
prices.  Quit  working  in  the  dark.  Do  your  part — help  organize  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen  into  a  close-knit  movement. 
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EDITORIAL 


F/IVD  THE  FARMER! 

ALL  the  "puzzle  pictures"  which  the  artists 
in  political  concealment  and  obscuration  have 
been  putting  out  during  the  last  few  years  from 
the  National  Capital  nothing  quite  equals,  for 
agricultural  obliteration  the  great  water-color 
which  the  black-art  politicians  have  just  issued 
from  Washington.  The  two  "industrial  confer- 
ences" which  President  Wilson  created  with 
representation  of  everything  but  agriculture  (ex- 
cept as  a  few  farmers  broke  into  the  corral  labeled 
"public  interest")  were  very  inferior  as  "puzzle 
pictures"  to  the  one  which  the  dispatches  say  is 
now  being  daubed  out  by  Congress.  This  is  the 
forecast  of  it: 

A  parliament  of  industry  to  assist  congress  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be 
proposed  in  a  bill  now  being  drafted;  the  bill  will 
call  for  a  general  industrial  parliament  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  industries,  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
future  legislation. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  one  hundred  labor  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen  by  unions  and  other  groups  of 
employes,  100  representatives  of  capital  to  include 
business  and  probably  professional  men.  A  third 
group  probably  will  be  added  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic, composed  of  fifty  or  100  members. 

The  bill  will  call  on  the  president  to  call  an  in- 
dustrial parliament  as  described.  It  is  then  ex- 
pected that  the  parliament  will  make  itself  a  per- 
manent body.  Drafting  a  code  of  principles  relat- 
ing to  recognition  of  collective  bargaining,  living 
wages  and  peaceable  settlement  of  disputes,  will  be 
the  first  task  of  the  oranization. 

Is  it  not  a  masterpiece  of  obscuration!  A 
hundred  "walking  delegates,"  a  hundred  trust 
managers  or  high-financiers;  a  hundred,  or  per- 
haps only  fifty,  shop-keepers  and  their  customers 
to  represent  the  "public."  There  is  no  distinctive 
representation  of  an  industry  which  has  the  great- 
est investment  of  capital,  the  largest  pay-roll  of 
employee,  and  which  does  most  hard  work  for 
itself,  with  both  brain  and  hand,  of  all  the  groups 
of  industrialists  in  the  country!  Find  the  farmer 
in  the  latest  puzzle-picture  from  Washington? 
You  cannot.  He  is  not  in  it!  He  is  crushed  so 
flat  belt  ween  the  eentumvirates  of  labor  and  trust 
representation  that  not  even  a  shadow-line  on  the 
background  of  the  picture  can  reveal  his  presence 
in  this  "parliament  which  will  make  itself  a  per- 
manent body*'  and  whose  dictates  will  serve  a3 
the  "basis  for  future  legislation"!  The  real  puzzle 
feature  of  the  picture  is  not  to  find  the  farmer  in 
it,  but  to  find  out  why  he  was  left  out  of  it.  That 
is  the  question  which  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  himself 
to  understand  and  answer! 

MODERN  PLUMBING. 

Now  that  agriculture  is  fast  securing  all  the 
runniuK  water  and  bath-tubs  which  up-to-date 
sanitation  prescribes  and  which  all  farmers  who 
provide  these  luxuries  of  modern  life  are  really 
enjoying,  the  question  arises  whether  agriculture 
may  have  the  life  plumbed  out  of  it,  instead  of 
into  it — as  the  sanitarians  desire.  For  the  "parlia- 
ment of  industry,"  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 


seems  to  be  but  a  recrudescence  of  the  Plumb  plan 
of  railroading,  which  was  to  operate  the  railways 
by  vesting  authority  and  income — one-third  in 
the  laborers;  one-third  in  the  Government,  and 
one-third  in  the  patronizing  "public."  It  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  scheme  also  that  if  the  oper- 
atives could  not  make  the  others  do  as  they  desired 
they  would  have  the  right  to  strike  and  not  run 
the  roads  at  all.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the 
"public"  buried  beneath  a  possible  two-third3 
majority,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  be  all  of  it;  for 
an  old  farmer  to  whom  the  Plumb  plan  was  being 
glowingly  described  at  a  recent  meeting  of  farm 
and  labor  unionites  in  this  State  had  the  boldness 
to  cry  out:  "Where  th'ell  is  the  farmer  who  grows 
most  all  the  stuff  which  is  trained  out  of  California 
and  buys  most  of  the  stuff  which  is  trained  into 
California"?  Where,  indeed!  And  the  answer  was: 
"The  farmer  is  in  the  ballast  which  makes  a  good 
road-bed  to  run  over"! 

Now  that  the  Plumb  plan  of  railroading  did 
really  seem  to  be  too  raw  a  deal  to  be  put  over  on 
the  public,  because  the  pipes  were  too  plainly 
exposed,  it  seems  wise  for  the  politicians,  who 
serve  the  "interests,"  laboring  and  otherwise,  to  try 
some  concealed  plumbing  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  run  the  pipes  through  all  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industries  if  they  could  get  a 
"Parliament  of  Industry"  to  do  the  excavating  for 
them.  And  that  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  organ- 
izing such  a  parliament  "which  would  make  itself 
permanent  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation." 
And  then  where  would  the  farmer  be  in  a  govern- 
mental establishment  so  modernly  plumbed?  Yes, 
indeed:  as  the  old  farmer  said:  "Where  th'ell?" 


DO  FARMERS  DESERVE  TO  BE  RUN  OVER? 

Certainly  not;  but  they  seem  to  be  too  busy  to 
prevent  it.  In  view  of  Mr.  Hoover's  prescription 
of  self-reliance,  hard  work  and  good  business  as 
the  medicine  to  recuperate  the  world,  to  which 
we  alluded  last  week,  it  is  interesting  to  know  his 
idea  of  the  class  of  people  which  has  never  relaxed 
its  hold  upon  these  essential  qualities  and  actions. 
The  New  York  Sun  credits  these  declarations  to 
him: 

If  the  world  is  to  be  kept  from  starving  and  sup- 
plied in  other  respects,  there  must  be  no  slacking 
in  American  production  by  business  or  farming.  In 
this  country  while  the  people  in  shops,  mines,  fac- 
tories and  on  the  railways  have  slackened  enor- 
mously, the  American  farmer  has  kept  hard  at 
work,  with  the  result  that  he  is  making  the  big 
sacrifice. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoover's  idea  seems  to  be 
that  though  other  people  have  been  as  busy  as 
they  can  be  in  doing  less  and  getting  more,  the 
farmers  have  done  all  they  could  and  have  taken 
what  they  could  get  for  it.  This  fact  may  impeach 
their  smartness,  but  it  surely  exalts  their  unselfish 
patriotism!  The  question  is  can  agriculture  earn 
its  own  living  by  unselfish  patriotism  when  every 
one  else  is  making  its  living  by  another  kind? 
Evidently  not;  farmers  must  be  smart  as  well  as 
good  and  harmless.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  of 
the  old  theorem:  the  crossing  of  snakes  and  doves! 


CO-OPERATORS  SHOULD  CO-OPERATE! 

Two  weeks  ago  we  impeached  the  consumers' 
boycott  against  dairy  and  poultry  products  because 
if  it  did  anything  it  would  defeat  its  own  ends  by 
lessening  production  and  opening  the  gates  to  all 
kinds  of  profiteering  by  dealers  to  whom  reduced 
production  is  a  godsend  for  price-boosting.  Last 
week  we  announced  that  the  boycotters  had  em- 
barked on  another  blind  enterprise  by  getting  the 
State  attorney-general  to  allow  suits  to  be  brought 
against  producers'  co-operative  associations  as 
transgressors  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Of  course 
the  distributing  retailers  are  backing  up  the  con- 
sumers in  this  Quixotic  adventure,  because  the 
co-operating  producers  interfere  with  their  little 
old  game  of  catching  a  lonely,  ignorant  producer 
and  buying  his  stuff  for  a  song,  and  then  selling 
it  to  the  lonely,  jgnorant  consumer  for  the  price 
of  a  full  symphony.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  It  is  the  oldest  commercial  game  in  the 
world  and  dealers  will  play  it  as  long  as  they  can. 
And  what  shall  we  see  when  these  suits  come  up? 
A  few  misguided  consumers,  who  are  being 
profiteered   upon   without  complaint  on  all  the 


luxuries  they  buy,  complaining  of  the  high  pro- 
duction-costs of  a  few  foods,  and  being  supported 
in  their  unfortunate  venture  by  organized  dealers 
who  are  stinging  them  to  death  on  things  they  can 
gamble  with  and  taking  their  side  on  foods  on 
which  producers'  co-operations  have  limited  han- 
dlers' gambling  margins!  Profiteers  and  their 
victims  have  formed  an  unholy  alliance  against 
producers  who  can  only  continue  to  produce  if  they 
get  their  proper  share  of  the  consumers'  dollars! 

We  have  been  contending  for  years  that  our  food- 
producing  co-operations  were  protecting  consumers 
by  making  the  trade  in  foods  open  transaction 
openly  arrived  at  instead  of  the  old  seen*  treaties 
among  themselves  by  which  the  dealers  made 
consumers  pay  extreme  prices  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  production,  costs  and  producers'  livelihoods. 
If  producers  had  not  co-operated  as  they  have 
during  the  last  few  years,  there  would  be  no  such 
abundance  and  variety  of  food  products  as  we  now 
have,  and  if  the  war  had  come  on  the  old  style  of 
gambling  in  food  products,  these  products  would 
have  been  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  than  any- 
thing now  being  experienced.  While  the  dealers 
are;  trying  to  re-establish  the  old  order  by  im- 
peaching our  producers*  co-operations  and  eggln? 
on  consumers  who  think  they  are  suffering,  to  get 
them  again  under  the  unquestioned  thralldom  of 
their  old  supremacy,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  co- 
operative associations  of  producers  to  make 
common  cause  and  see  to  it  that  their  activities 
are  not  encroached  upon  through  any  default 
caused  by  lack  of  proper  expenditure  for  legal 
skill  or  evidence  to  make  their  legal  title  clear  to 
such  joint  action  in  production  and  distribution  as 
their  industries  find  indispensable  to  their  con- 
tinued and  increased  production.  Long  ago  we 
urged  a  complete  co-operative  organization  between 
co-operations  so  that  defense  against  such  an  onset 
as  is  now  threatened  in  the  courts  could  be  met 
by  all  acting  as  a  single  body  of  great  strength 
and  resources.  This  joint-co-operation  has  been 
only  partly  realized.  It  should  now  be  completed. 
It  will  mean  victory  for  the  producers'  co-operative 
principles  and  if  any  errors  in  organization  or  in 
co-operative  operation  have  crept  in  it  will  give 
strength  and  resources  to  correct  them.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  producers  do  not  gain 
victory  for  true  co-operative  principles  and  meth- 
ods, producers  will  be  ruined  and  the  people  will 
go  hungry! 

COL  WE1NST0CK  RETIRES. 

While  suffering  from  a  prostrating  illness  the 
outcome  of  which  his  physician  declares  depends 
upon  his  giving  up  all  strenuous  activity,  Col. 
Harris  Weinstock  resigned  last  week  his  office  of 
State  Market  Director.  This  announcement  causes 
deep  regret  among  California  food-producers,  in 
whose  progressive  efforts  Col.  Weinstock  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  ever  since  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Market  Director  in  1915.  They  can- 
not ask  more  of  him  in  view  of  the  great  personal 
risk  involved  in  his  pursuit  of  it,  and  they  are 
sincerely  thankful  to  him  for  all  that  he  has  done 
so  wisely  and  unselfishly  to  promote  producers' 
co-operative  associations  in  this  State.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  our  younger  readers  that  Col. 
Weinstock's  active  service  to  the  producing  inter- 
ests of  California  is  not  measurable  by  his  five 
years  as  Market  Director,  but  is  of  more  than  six 
times  that  duration.  It  was  as  early  as  1888  that 
he  began  to  divide  his  time  between  his  own 
commercial  interests  and  the  effort  for  general 
prosperity  of  California  producers.  Soon  after 
the  first  effort  for  co-operative  selling  of  deciduous 
fruits  (the  California  Fruit  Union,  1885)  was 
commandeered  by  a  firm  of  dealers  who  proposed 
to  supply  the  whole  Eastern  demand  by  express 
re-shipments  from  their  Chicago  store.  Col. 
Weinstock  went  East  at  his  own  expense,  studied 
the  situation  and  reported  in. a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  the  way  to  unloosen 
the  Chicago  cinch  was  to  sell  California  fruits  at 
public  auction  in  all  Eastern  cities.  This  policy 
was  soon  afterward  adopted  and  it  proved  to  be 
the  way  to  open  up  the  trade  so  that  it  would  take 
all  the  fruit  which  promoted  consumption  could 
get  away  with.  If  Col.  Weinstock  had  never  ren- 
dered any  other  public  service  this  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  enduring  honor.  But  the  work  of 
thirty-odd  years  ago  was  only  the  beginning  of 
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public  services  which  our  readers  know  well  and 
Ibonor  commensurately.  Col.  Weinstock  never  held 
a  public  office  for  the  sake  of  the  job.  He  has 
never  needed  a  job,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  never  will.  He  has  held  public  positions  simply 
as  openings  for  authoritative  public  service,  and 
though  he  may  need  in  the  future  to  pursue  less 
strenuous  phases  of  such  service  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  his  devotion  to  it  as  long  as  he 
lives — which  all  will  hope  may  be  long  indeed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Most   Give  Full   Name  and  Address. 

Sheep  on  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  place  in  the  State  of 
California  where  Canadian  field  peas  or  "Whip- 
poor-will  peas  are  grown  the  same  as  in  San  Luis 
Valley  in  Colorado  for  sheep  and  hogs?   I'  am  ad- 

4  vised  there  they  have  the  field  of  peas  ready  to 
run  sheep  on ;  panel  off  a  section  and  let  them  clear 

;  |  it  out  good,  then  move  on. — Reader.  San  Francisco. 

Growing  sheep  and  hogs  on  peas,  as  reported 
from  Colorado,  has  been  talked  about  among  our 
( I  stockmen  for  years,  but  never  accomplished,  so  far 
as  we  know.   This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
[\  the  field  pea  grown  in  Colorado  (one  of  the  large 
I  group  called  "Canadian")  does  not  make  good  sum- 
|  mer  growth  in  California,  except  in  the  northwest 
I  coast  region,  where  the  summer  air  is  somewhat 
moist  and  cool,  and  even  there  it  is  subject  to 
severe  attacks  by  the  pea  leaf  louse.    The  Whip- 
poor-will  pea  is  not  a  Canadian  pea,  but  a  cow  pea, 
which  will  not  stand  out  winter  frosts  and  will 

I only  make  good  summer  growth  on  low,  moist  land 
in  the  interior,  where  the  summer  heat  is  high 
enough  to  suit  it.  It  looks  as  though  California  was 
not  good  enough  as  a  ripe  pea  country  to  make  the 
Colorado  plan  work,  except  perhaps  on  lands  which 
I  are  too  valuable  for  other  purposes.  Cheaper  lands 
I  are  certainly  not  suited  to  it. 

A  Shallow  Perch  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought  250  French  prune 
J  trees  which  I  intend  to  plant.    My  land  is  rolling, 
I  good  drainage,  with  soil  from  16  to  30  inches  deep. 
Do  you  think  that  soil  is  good  for  prunes,  and  must 
I  blast  the  hardpan? — T.  S.,  Sacramento. 
We  surely  would  not  feel  comfortable  with  trees 
I  on  that  depth  of  soil  unless  we  had  water  and  could 
arrange  for  fertilizers  to  be  used  as  needed.  The 
hardpan  should  be  blasted  and  there  should  be 
water  enough  to  settle  back  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing.   The  future  of  your  trees  will  depend  upon 
what  there  is  under  what  you  call  hardpan  and 
j  what  you  do  for  their  food  and  drink  after  they  get 
I  to  bearing.    There  is  plenty  of  rolling,  hardpan 
I  land  which  is  not  fit  for  fruit  planting  even  if  you 
I  blasted  it  down  to  China. 

Green  Rye  for  Feed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  pleased  with  your  answer 
to  my  question  about  rye.  I  have  planted  several 
acres,  but  some  of  the  old  farmers  told  me:  "Yes, 
it  will  grow  to  beat  the  band,  but  it  is  no  good  as 
feed."  Of  course  the  main  use  I  hope  tc  make  of 
rye  is  for  green  manure  to  plow  under. — E.  L.  W., 
Philo. 

Your  old  farmers  are  off  their  base.  They  are 
naturally  thinking  a  lot  about  "old  rye,"  which  is 
now  beyond  their  reach.  Green  rye  is  a  splendid 
cow  feed.  The  milk  pail  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Do  not  let  it  get  too  hard  in  the  straw  for  it  will 
not  be  good  for  the  cows  nor  for  green  manure, 
because  it  will  not  rot  readily  after  plowing  under 
and  will  dry  out  the  soil  too  much. 

Grafting  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  graft  over  some  IXL 
almonds  which  are  such  shy  bearers  with  me  that  I 
want  something  more  dependable.  Will  apricots 
be  a  success  grafted  on  almond  root?  Also  I  wish 
to  put  in  some  Sugar  prunes  and  some  Lewelling 
almonds,  which  are  pretty  sure  for  me — the  best 
almond  I  have. — W.  A.  F.,  Martinez. 

Do  not  put  apricot  on  almond.  The  surest  thing 
top-grafted  on  almond  is  the  French  prune.  We 
recall  no  demonstration  of  the  behavior  of  Sugar 
thus  worked.  The  Lewelling  almond  can  be  worked 
on  IXL  all  right 

Manure  in  Dry  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:  On  a  heavy  silt  loam  in  fair  phys- 
ical condition,  with  a  rainfall  of  15  to  20  inches, 
is  there  any  way  by  which  manure  can  be  used 


with  advantage  in  dry  farming?  For  instance, 
many  farms  have  more  or  less  manure.  If  scat- 
tered in  the  fall  and  plowed  in  it  would  seem 
to  have  hardly  enough  heat  and  not  enough  during 
our  cold  rainfalls  to  establish  capillary  attraction. 
— R.  D.  K.,  Richfield. 

With  such  a  rainfall  on  such  a  soil  as  you  men- 
tion, there  is  no  danger  in  early  fall  application  of 
manure.  It  will  decay  and  not  dry  out  the  soil. 
On  a  lighter  soil  and  with  a  smaller  rainfall,  it  is 
more  of  a  question,  and  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  manure  should  be  disintegrated  and 
widely  spread,  as  a  "manure-spreader"  will  do  it, 
after  seeding.  In  this  case  the  finely  divided  ma- 
nure will  act  as  a  mulch  all  winter  and  will  keep 
more  moisture  from  escaping  by  evaporation  than 
it  will  keep  out  of  the  soil  by  its  own  absorption. 

Drop  of  Citrus  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  lemons  and  limes  to 
fall  off  just  as  they  begin  to  ripen?  I  have  a  half- 
dozen  Eureka  and  Lisbon  lemon  trees  and  the 
same  number  of  limes  about  seven  years  old  and 
this  has  been  their  practice  to  date.  They  are  in 
my  orange  grove  and  get  same  treatment  and  are 
flourishing  trees.  Two  old  trees  some  distance 
from  these  are  not  guilty  of  this  offense.— S.  Y., 
Pasadena. 

The  causes  of  the  drop  of  citrus  fruits  have  not 
yet  been  fully  demonstrated.  Probably  some  or  all 
of  these  causes  operate  on  all  citrus  fruits,  and  per- 
haps the  same  conditions  account  for  the  drop  of 
deciduous  fruits.  The  subject  can  be  entered  upon 
through  the  gateway  opened  by  Mr.  Whitney  on 
page  38  of  our  issue  of  January  10,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  observations  of  citrus  growers  as  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Hodges  in  our  issue  of  October  4,  1919. 
The  problem  is  complex  and  involves  many  factors. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  simple  solution  will  ever  be 
reached — though  the  regular  maintenance  ot  ade- 
quate soil  moisture  and  the  prevention  of  extreme 
air-dryness  by  all  practical  means  seem  to  be  very 
influential  in  preventing  the  trouble. 

Peas  and  Bush  Berries. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  well  to  plant  peas 
in  early  March  or  late  February  (whenever  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry  for  plowing) ;  if  so,  what 
kind  will  give  best  results,  both  for  quantity  and 
selling  product?  My  intention  is  to  plant  peas  be- 
tween the  rows  of  bush  berries  which  are  to  be 
planted  this  spring.  By  irrigating  the  berries,  will 
it  in  any  way  damage  the  peas? — H.  B.  O.,  Watson- 
ville. 

As  near  the  coast  as  you  are  and  with  assur- 
ance of  all  moisture  needed,  you  ought  to  come 
through  with  a  good  crop  of  peas  by  proceeding  as 
you  propose.  The  peas  will  not  hurt  the  berry 
plants  if  you  do  not  allow  "them  to  smother  them. 
Try  and  make  a  contract  with  a  canner  for  the  pro- 
duct, and  plant  the  kind  he  desires. 

Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  dry,  cold  weather, 
the  tips  of  the  Loganberries  have  not  rooted  at  all. 
Can  they  be  rooted  by  pruning  off  and  setting  in 
place,  giving  plenty  of  water  later.  Do  the  Logan- 
berries need  pruning??  The  old  fruit  canes  were 
all  removed  at  the  close  of  the  fruit-bearing  season 
last  summer.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  of  canes — 
lots  of  them  trailing  on  the  ground.  How  much, 
if  any,  should  they  be  pruned? — M.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 

The  tips  will  not  root  as  you  propose.  The  new 
canes  can  be  shortened  as  you  find  it  convenient 
to  put  them  up  on  the  wire  or  trellis.  The  fruit 
will  come  on  laterals,  which  will  shoot  out  any- 
where on  last  summer's  cane  growth.  The  canes 
should  be  taken  up  to  clear  the  ground  for  culti- 
vation. 

Cows  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  fall  I  spread  six  tons  of 
barley  straw  upon  my  eight-acre  orchard  and  in 
consequence  have  a  heavy  crop  of  barley  upon  it. 
Would  it  damage  the  humus  or  otherwise  be  detri- 
mental to  the  trees  to  stake  the  milk-cows  upon 
it? 

Cows  will  not  hurt  the  orchard  if  they  are  not 
put  on  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  if  they  can  be 
kept  from  browsing  or  breaking  the  trees.  Consid- 
ering the  danger  and  bother  of  preventing  such 
injuries,  it  would  be  easier  to  cut  and  feed  in  the 
corral. 

Asphaltum  Grafting  Wax. 

To  the  Editor:  How  about  asphaltum  as  a  graft- 
ing wax?  Some  say  it  Is  no  good.  I  would  like 
your  opinion,  as  I  don't  want  to  make  a  mistake 
and  ruin  my  trees.  Is  there  any  tallow  or  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  it  to  temper  it?   If  one  could  use  it 


safely  it  would  be  quite  a  saving,  as  the  old  kind 
is  pretty  expensive  now. — W.  A.  F.,  Martinez. 

Pure  asphaltum  Grade  D  is  largely  used  as  a 
wax;  other  grafters  use  one  part  of  resin  to 
three  or  four  of  asphaltum,  and  others  still  use  one 
part  of  paraffine  to  four  of  asphaltum.  In  both 
cases  the  substances  are  melted  together  over  a 
slow  heat.  Asphaltum  needs,  in  the  case  of  high 
heat,  something  to  reduce  its  tendency  to  flow.  Tal- 
low or  oil  would  increase  such  tendency. 

Fig  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  figs  to  graft  this 
year  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  fig  grafting. 
I  was  told  if  a  fig  branch  is  cut  off  it  will  die  back 
for  several  inches,  so  I  was  afraid  the  grafts  may 
die.  When  would  be  the  best  time  to  graft  them?— 
G.  H.  R.,  Gilrov. 

Fig  amputations  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  die- 
back — the  younger  the  cut  branch  the  greater  the 
likelihood,  and  therefore  all  cuts  in  figs  should  be 
asphalted.  Grafting  the  fig  by  common  cleft-graft 
methods  yields  a  large  percentage  of  failures,  even 
in  large,  hard  wood,  and'  will  seldom  succeed  in 
small,  soft  wood;  therefore,  very  little  is  done, 
and  fig  trees  are  chiefly  grown  from  cuttings.  If 
you  try  to  graft  young  fig  wood  without  knowing 
anything  about  it,  about  all  you  will  get  will  be  ex- 
perience. If  you  wish  to  graft  into  hard  wood  of 
old  trees,  do  bark-grafting,  without  splitting  the 
stock,  and  wax  extra  well  and  watch  for  the  need 
of  re-waxing.  Cut  your  scions  now  and  bury  them 
in  the  cold,  cold  ground.  Put  in  the  grafts  when 
the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell. 

Crops  to  Follow  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  as  to  the  crop 
that  land  will  yield  immediately  after  an  old  vine- 
yard has  been  removed. — J.  J.  P.,  Jackson. 

There  can  be  no  general  answer  to  this  question. 
Whatever  crop  yields  well  and  sells  well  in  the 
locality  should  be  chosen  and  this  will  depend  upon 
the  particular  soil,  exposure,  moisture  supply  and 
market  demand.  In  the  foothills  the  quickest  re- 
turn will  probably  come  from  grain  or  grain  hay, 
and  if  these  are  profitable  on  land  which  has  been 
kept  at  them  right  along,  somewhat  better  returns 
should  be  expected  from  the  old  vineyard  which 
has  been  better  cultivated  and  more  deeply  worked 
up  in  removing  the  vines,  than  ordinary  hay  and 
grain  land  usually  is. 

Muscats  on  Arbors. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Muscat  grapes  do  well  and 
bear  good  crops  if  trained  over  an  arbor  near  a 
house?  If  you  think  Muscats  in  such  a  situation 
need  special  pruning  or  other  treatment  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them?  I  want  the 
grape  arbor  and  I  like  Muscat  raisins  better  than 
any  other  kind. — W.  D.,  Fairoaks. 

Certainly  they  will.  Take  this  year's  growth  of 
canes  wherever  they  are  needed  to  cover.  Watch 
for  mildew  and  sulphur  freely  if  you  see  it  begin- 
ning. Subsequently,  keep  the  canes  running  where 
needed  to  fill  cover  and  cut  back  laterals  to  one  or 
two  buds.  When  you  have  all  the  cover  desired  cut 
off  extensions  and  prune  laterals  short  every  sea- 
son. 

Growing  Garlic. 

To  the  Editor:  To  grow  garlic,  do  you  plant  the 
seed  or  the  bulbs?— R.  R.,  Chowchilla. 

Separate  the  clusters  into  the  little  bulblets, 
which  are  usually  called  "cloves,"  and  plant  these 
in  rows  as  you  would  plant  onion-sets. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  January  19.  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Seasonal  Normal 


Stations —              Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00        10.05        21.62  06  36 

Red  Bluff   00          4.29        12.42  78  36 

Sacramento   00         3.20         9.16  68  32 

San  Francisco  00         4.36        10.70  70  39 

San  Jose   ,  .     .00         3.12         7.77  76  30 

Fresno  00          1.61         4.60  72  34 

San  Luis  ObiBpo  ...     .00         6.20         8.80  84  32 

Los  Angeles  00         4.66         6.76  88  46 

San  Diego  00         2.58         4.47  79  44 

Winnemucca  00         2.96         3.61  68  2 

Reno  00         3.91         5.06  64  18 

Tonopah   00         '1.69         4.21  64  26 

Snowfall  Data: 

On  ground  Last  week 

Stations —                                    Inches  Inches 

Portola                                                J.O  None 

MeCloud  None  None 

Summit                                                  37.0  Nooe 

Squirrel  ban  

Yosemlto  

Cascada  None  None 
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The  Big  Business  Orchard  in  California 

What  are  the  essentials  to  success  in  the  trees  and  vines,  in  the  land  and  location:  in  the  man  who  aims  at  it? 


MUCH  having  been  said  in  former 
articles,  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  regarding  the  high 
standard  of  commercial  proficiency 
upon  which  the  California  fruit  indus- 
try has  been  placed,  it  would  be  in 
keeping  to  relate  some  of  the  facts  by 
which  success  was  attained- 

The  Paramount  Question. 

The  paramount  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  prospective  orchardist,  whose 
intention  is  to  enter  the  commercial 
field  of  fruit  growing,  is,  "What  are 
the  essentials  to  success:  in  the  tree 
and  vine:  in  the  land  and  location?" 
A  safe  and  sane  answer  would  be,  the 
environment  must  be  considered  in 
the  relation  of  its  many  factors  to  the 
behavior  of  the  varieties  that  are  to 
he  planted,  the  market  conditions  that 
must  be  met,  and  facilities  of  trans- 
portation.   The  sequence  of  ripening 
should  also  be  considered,  as  it  is  of 
great  importance  and  presents  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  to  adjust 
satisfactorily.    If  by  chance  an  entire 
orchard  should  be  set  to  peaches,  or 
to  any  other  variety  of  tree  fruit,  and 
it  was  the  owner's   desire  to  ship 
throughout  the  longest  possible  pe- 
riod, it  is  essential  that  his  varieties 
be  selected  so  as  to  give  him  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  fruit.   Otherwise  there 
will  be  times  when  his  crew  will  have 
to  be  idle  on  account  of  breaks  in  the 
sequence  of  ripening;  or  it  may  be 
that  he  will  have  more  varieties  ripen- 
ing at  the  same  time  than  he  can 
handle  with  the  crew  which  is  ade- 
quate for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
crop.    Either  extreme  presents  a  se- 
rious economic  condition  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  orchard.  Therefore, 
to  handle  the  crop  satisfactorily  and 
economically,  a  continuous  and  uni- 
form supply  of  fruit  is  essential. 
Waking  Mistakes  as  to  Location. 
Many  unprofitable  ventures  in  the 
growing  of  California  fruits  may  be 
attributed  to  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
environments.   Mistakes  often  occur  in 
the  planning  of  an  orchard;  however, 
such   may   be  easily  overcome,  but 
there  are  some  that  are  beyond  rem- 
edy.   The  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
mistakes  is  in  the  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion totally  unfit  for  pomological  pur- 
poses;   for  example,  French  prunes 
planted  on  the  western  slope  of  an 
adobe  elevation.    It  has  been  my  lot 
to  witness  many  such  exhibitions  of 
total  ignorance  of  what  the  results 
will  be  when  the  trees  reach  the  bear- 
ing  age.    As   a    money-maker  they 
would  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
unfortunate  owner  as  quickly  were 
they  standing  on  the  back  of  a  sea 
turtle. 

A  location  may  have  everv  natural 
climatic  advantage,  but  if  "not  sup- 
ported by  soil  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments so  necessary  to  produce  both 
wood  and  fruit,  all  efforts  will  prove 
a  failure.   The  greater  portion  of  such 


(Written  for  the  l'aclflc  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killlnftuworth.) 


cases  are  the  mistakes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  misguided  "tenderfoot" 
Totally  ignorant  of  conditions,  they 
become  "good  picking"  for  the  unscru- 
pulous "land  shark,"  and.  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  piece  of  land  that  will 
produce  "anything  at  any  season  of 
the  year,"  before  they  have  digested 
their  first  meal  in  the  locality  in  which 
they  now  call  "Home,  sweet  home." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  locaition  may 
have  every  soil  advantage,  but  with- 
out climatic  aid  any  attempt  at  mak- 
ing a  profitable  orchard  would  spell 
failure.  The  foregoing  suggestions 
are  intended  as  much  for  the  guidance 
of  the  owner  of  the  "home  orchard"  as 
the  owner  of  the  "mile  square." 

Other  Mistakes. 

However,  the  commercial  orchardist 
may  be  the  possessor  of  a  piece  of 
land  as  rich  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
attended  by  a  climate  of  Sicilian  mild- 
ness, and  if  his  trees  are  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  planting,  cultivating, 
pruning,  and  spraying,  his  efforts  will 
be  "love's  labor  lost."  The  nursery- 
men of  California  have  had  more  abuse 
heaped  upon  them  than  there  has  been 
occasion  for  by  the  growers  who  have 
murdered  nursery  stock  by  the  method 
in  which  it  was  planted  and  subse- 
quently cared  for.  When  the  trees 
died  from  neglect  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  nursery.  We  will  admit  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  have  been,  but 
there  was  a  great  many  more  cases 
where  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the.  nur- 
sery than  where  it  was;  for  example, 
nursery  stock  arrives  at  destination, 
is  taken  to  the  ranch,  the  land  has 
neither  been  plowed  nor  staked  off, 
necessarily  the  trees  have  to_be  heeled 
in.  In  the  meantime  there  comes 
along  a  spell  of  bad  weather,  and  by 
the  time  the  trees  are  planted,  many 
of  them,  if  of  the  Japanese  plum  va- 
riety, are  in  bloom.  In  the  hurry  to 
get  them  in  the  ground,  a  posthole 
is  dug,  and  the  roots  are  rammed  into 
it  regardless  of  condition,  with  a  part- 
ing salutation:  "Now  you  live."  If 
by  chance  they  did  live,  it  was  hard 
sledding  thereafter,  for  when  plowed 
the  earth  was  heaped  around  them  in 
one  row,  and  thrown  from  them  in  the 
other,  and  there  allowed  to  remain, 
instead  of  carefully  adjusting  the 
earth  about  them  with  a  hoe.  This  is 
a  picture  taken  from  life  that  may  be 
found  in  any  fruit-growing  section  of 
California.  However,  in  justice  it 
must  be  said  that  in  most  cases  where 
such  neglect  is  practiced,  it  is  where 
the  property  is  owned  by  non-resi- 
dents, and  leased  to  irresponsible 
parties. 

Improved  Implements. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
matter  of  orchard  care.  More  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
most  profitable  varieties,  as  well  as 
care  of  the  tree  and  vine.    This,  to  a 


great  extent,  has  been  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners  and  farm  advisers. 
Improvement  In  orchard  implements 
has  added  greatly  to  the  care  of  the 
soil.  Many  of  the  larger  orchardists 
have  abandoned  the  "four-horse  gang" 
for  the  tractor ;  not  only  is  it  made  use 
of  in  plowing,  but  cultivating  as  well- 
The  old  way  of  mixing  spray 
"dope"  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  being 
now  manufactured  ready  for  use  when 
taken  to  the  ranch-  The  old  "back- 
breaking"  hand  spray  pump,  ia  the  re- 
pair shop  more  hours  than  in  the  or- 
chard, has  been  supplanted  by  the 
high-power  spray  machine. 

Should  a  new  pest  or  insect  invade 
the  premises,  a  sample  of  its  work,  or 
the  specimen  itself,  is  forwarded  Id 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley,  a  diagnosis  is  at  once  made, 
and  if  there  is  not  a  remedy  that  will 
have  the  desired  effect  in  this  partic- 
ular case  one  is  forthcoming. 
Better  Housing  for  Help. 

During  the  fruit  seasons  of  1918-9 
the  orchardists  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  sufficient  labor 
to  harvest  their  crops;  this,  however, 
was  largely  due  to  the  draft,  and  ex- 
cessive wages  paid  in  the  various 
manufacturing  plants  throughout  the 
country.  The  scarcity  of  white  labor 
was  an  incentive  for  all  foreign  labor 
to  demand  all  that  the  traffic  would 
bear.  However,  the  labor  situation  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  growers 
in  the  matter  of  giving  better  housing 
accommodations  to  the  white  laborer, 
which  has  created  a  much  better  feel- 
ing. Because  of  the  housing  and 
other  conditions  that  have  existed  in 
the  past  on  many  fruit  ranches  it 
worked  a  hardship  on  the  man  with  a 


important  matters  to  be  looked  afteSJ 

from  day  to  day. 

Times  Have  Changed. 
During  the  early  days  of  fruit  growJ 
inn  in  California,  when  Oriental  labq| 
was  cheap,  soil  new  and  products* 
and  prices  were  exceptionally 
the  average  grower  took  things 
relying  to  a  great  extent  upon 
thrift  and  honesty  of  his  foreman, 
spent  the  major  portion  of  his  time  ] 
the    near-by    town,  discussing 
'"topics  of  the  times."   However,  til 
have  changed,  the  growers  have 
come  educated  to  the  fact  that  a  st 
adherence  to  business  is  just  as  ne 
essary   in   the   orchard   or  packU 
house  as  it  is  behind  the  counter, 
presence  at  home  and  abont  the 
chard  has  its  effect  also,  the  hit 
help  are  less  liable  to  "soldier"  whl 
they  know  that  the  boss  is  near 
hand.    However,    conditions  dur 
1919  were  such  that  certain  classes  | 
foreign    labor  conducted  thernselv 
as  they  saw  fit,  as  they  were  we 
aware  of  the   fact  that  they  w« 
a  necessary  evil  that  could  not 
dispensed  with.    From  years  of 
perience,  as  an  employer  of  labor, 
want   to   say   right   here  that 
fruit  growers  of  California  are  mo? 
imposed  upon  by  certain  classes 
foreign  labor  than  all  the  other  induSjfl 
■  tries  combined.    I  spent  a  year  In  the'-" 
fruit  sections  of  southern  Kurope;  se»J 
eral  months  of  the  time  I  was  in  n 
district  that  many  of  these  latmrers 
came  from,  for   I   have  talked  with 
them  on  the  subject.   At  that  time  tkjfl 
men  who  worked  in  the  vineyards, 
orange  and  lemon  groves  were  setting* 
forty  cents  per  day  and  feeding  theaB 
selves,  and  they  worked  from  daylight 
until  dark.    The  women  who  worked 


family.    The  large  growers  have  prof-  j  in  the  packing  houses  were  gettinga 


ited  by  their  mistakes  of  the  past.  In 
not  giving  the  proper  housing  accom- 
modations, they  are  now  building  com- 
fortable cottages  equipped  with  mod- 
ern sanitary  outfits,  and  where  the 
packing  houses  are  not  suitable  for 
entertaining  purposes,  they  have 
erected  dance  pavilions  and  equipped 
children's  playgrounds,  making  the 
surroundings  inviting  by  treating  their 
help  as  though  they  were  human  be-' 
ings. 

The  orchardist  who  attains  success 
as  a  producer  of  fruits  on  the  exten- 
sive plan,  must  necessarily  be  a  man 
of  executive  ability.    He  may  have  at 


twenty-five  cents  per  day  and  fed 
themselves,  their  hours  were  the  same 
as  the  men.  Now,  what  do  we  find  in 
California?  During  the  season  of 
1919  the  men  were  paid  from  $4  to 
$5-50  per  day  for  eight  and  ten  hours' 
work-  The  difference  in  the  price  and 
number  of  hours  worked  all  depended 
upon  how  bad  the  grower  was  in  need 
of  help.  The  price  paid  the  women 
for  packing  fruit  was  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  day  for  eight  and  ten  hours' 
work.  Now  it  is  useless  for  any  one 
to  advance  the  argument  that  this  was 
another  case  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, for  it  was  not.    These  people 


his  command  all  the  means  required  j  lived  on  the  same  delicacies  they  did 


in  meeting  his  obligations,  but  if  he 
is  not  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of 
how  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted, he  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  in 
his  employ.  At  the  present  high 
prices  paid  for  labor,  it  is  imperative 
that  every  precaution  be  used.  Not 
only  should  he  be  well  versed  in  the 
management,  but  his  foreman  and 
field  bosses  should  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  intelligence  on  the  many 


before  coming  to  America,  which  were 
sour  wine  and  stale  bread. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  a  very 
prominent  fruit  grower  that  these  la- 
borers had  formed  a  union,  and  were 
going  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  of  five 
dollars  for  eight  hours,  renditions 
have  changed.  Our  boys  are  back,  and 
they  are  all  anxious  for  work,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  is  not 
a  red-blooded  American  but  what  will 
give  them  the  preference. 


To  the  Editor:  There  are  but  few 
things  needed  to  make  the  Imperial 
Valley  a  veritable  empire,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  great  State  of 
California.  The  fact  that  our  water 
supply  has,  since  the  inception  of  this 
great  project,  continued  to  flow 
through  Mexican  territory,  caused  the 
farmers  of  this  valley  to  expend  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  was  expended  in  the 
support  of  a  system  to  supply  water 
not  only  for  American  lands,  but  foi 
Mexican  lands  as  well.  The  lamenta- 
ble feature  of  the  whole  issue  is  that 
the  Mexican  lands  have  borne  no  par? 
of  this  vast  expenditure,  except  the 
little  mite  that  they  have  contributed 
in  the  way  of  water  rentals.  An  All- 
American  Canal  will  free  us  from  this 
condition. 

We  wish  you  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  desire  to  deprive 
Mexican  lands  of  water,  but  we  do 
earnestly  intend  that  they  shall  pay 
their  portion  of  the  cost  necessary  in 
obtaining  it.  If  the  All-American 
Canal  is  constructed  and  the  Mexican 


All-American  Imperial  Canal  Bill 


land  owners  desire  to  take  no  risk  of 
water  shortage,  their  solution  is  to 
provide  money  to  pay  their  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  conservation. 

On  January  7  a  bill  which  we  be- 
lieve will  meet  our  requirements  as 
nearly  as  we  can  now  discern,  was 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Congress- 
man RTclUier,  known  as  Kettner  Bill 
11.  K.  11553;  this*  bill  supplants  the 
old  Kettner  Bill  H.  R.  6044.  which 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  many 
particulars  and  it  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  diversified  inter- 
ests. We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  new  bill. — C.  If.  Berry,  Secretary 
The  All-American  Canal  Association 
of  Imperial  County. 

As  we  most  thoroughly  approve  the 
purpose  of  the  new  bill,  we  sketch  it 
below.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  empowered  to  construct  all  irriga- 
tion works  substantially  as  proposed 
in  the  joint  survev  made  under  the 
contract  of  Feb.  16,  1918,  connecting 
the  present  Imperial  Valley  irrigation 


system  with  the  I.aguna  dam  and  re- 
claiming all  other  lands  which  can 
be    reasonably    brought    under  the 

Colorado  River  water  in  California. 
The  Secretary  is  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  irrigation  districts  and  all 
sorts  of  water  users'  organizations 
which  will  secure  repayment  to  the  U. 
S.  of  the  total  cost.  Water  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  canal  will  have  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion in  cash  or  issue  bonds  which 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as 
payment  for  U-  S.  expenditures.  They 

may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  or 

above  par  value  at  any  time  within 

five  years  to  pay  construction  ex- 
penses.   After  five  years  they  may  be 

sold  at  their  open  market  value.  If 

that  value  is  less  than  par,  the  water 

organization   bears  the  loss.  Public 

lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  under 

the  proposed  works  will  be  sold  at 

anpraised  value  in  lots  not  more  than 

160   acres   to   each   purchaser.  The 

"east  mesa"  is  reserved  for  purchase   that  enough  voters  believe  in  the  bilL 


by  ex-service  men  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
plus  irrigation  assessments,  if  they 
take  it  up  within  six  months  after 
opening  it  to  purchase.  Not  to  exceed 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  east  mess 
is  reserved  for  use  of  the  State  I>and 
Settlement  Board,  which  must  con- 
tract to  give  ex-service  men  a  prefer- 
ence in  purchase.  All  land  not  al- 
ready included  in  irrigation  districts 
must  be  organized  before  water  de- 
livery can  be  made;  and  no  mors 
than  160  acres  under  one  ownership 
may  receive  water  in  such  newly 
organized  districts.  The  .Secretary 
may  sell  excess  water  'o  Mexican 
lands.  Money  received  for  th  s  :ind 
for  sale  of  public  lands  in  excess  of 
$1.25  per  acre  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
irrigation  organizations  which  pay 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  interests  of  present 
water  users  in  Imperial  County  shall 
take  prior  water  ri"ht  over  all  land 
in  California  not  now  irrigated.  It 
also  safeguards  the  Vnma  project  and 
the  Arizona  soldier  settlement  proposi- 
tion under  the  I.aguna  dam.  It  is  now 
simply  a  matter  of  showing  CongrefjT 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  ltuuuer  Co..  Akron,  O. 


'  &INCE  I  changed  over  from  solid  tires  to  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  my  motor 
*3  trucking  to  Omaha,  3IV2  miles,  has  improved  tremendously.  I  now 
deliver  livestock  in  less  than  half  the  time,  and  with  shrinkage  greatly 
reduced.  At  15,000  miles,  my  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  look  well  able  to  travel 
much    farther/* — Roy   Stokes,   Rural  Motor   Express,  Loveland,  Iowa 


ERE  is  a  case,  like  many  others,  where  the  traction 
and  cushioning  of  pneumatics  help  farmers  to  get 
tter  prices  by  making  safer  and  more  dependable 
liveries. 

is  consistently  reported  that  pneumatics  enable  shippers 
reduce  the  shrinkage  of  livestock  in  transit  and  to  un- 
ad  at  stockyards  on  time  despite  weather  conditions. 

'he  scarcity  of  help  is  not  such  a  handicap  to  these 
rmers,  because  they  have  thrown  off  the  other  handicap 
f  slow  hauling,  either  by  teams  or  on  solid  truck  tires. 

hey  haul  more  loads  per  day  on  pneumatics  without 


additional  hands,  and  also  get  more  work  from  their 
power-driven  machinery,  because  a  truck  on  pneumatic 
tires  is  the  quickest  feeder  for  this  machinery. 

The  development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction, 
extending  over  many  years,  has  made  the  pneumatic 
principle  most  effective  because  it  has  given  to  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire1  a  remarkable  toughness. 

Additional  information,  showing  how  farmers  save 

drudgery  and  increase  income  with  pneumatic-tired 

trucks,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Goodyear  Truck 

Tire  Service  Station,  or  by  writing  to  the  Goodyear  Tire 

&  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
4 
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First  Again" 


'  And  it's  all  because  I  learned  how  to 
use  Hercules  Dynamite  to  help  me  with 
my  work.  There's  no  use  talking, 
you've  got  to  have  good  trees  to  produce 
prime  fruit.  And  the  best  way  to  have 
good  trees  is  to  start  em  right — plant  'em 
in  holes  blasted  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

Then,  too,  I  cultivate  my  bearing  or- 
chards by  blasting  between  the  rows. 
You  should  try  that  stunt  with  that  old 
orchard  of  your*s.  It's  better  than  plow- 
ing because  it  loosens  the  earth  clear  up 
to  the  trees  without  injuring  the  trees  them- 
selves. 

'  'Send  to  the  Hercules  PowderCo.  fortheir 
68-page  book,  Progressive  Cultivation'  — 
they  will  send  it  to  you  free.  This  book  tells 
you  how  to  plant  trees,  dig  ditches,  clear 
your  land  of  stumps  and  rocks,  break  up 
subsoil  and  do  many  other  things  with 
the  help  of  explosives.  Better  send  today, 
Jim.  You  can't  start  using  dynamite 
too  soon." 

Hercules  Dynamite  can  he  bought  at  leading 
dealers'. 


HERCULES  POWVEt^  CO.    1039   Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

[jHHH     Gentlemen  :  Plriisr  send  mcacopy  of  "Progressive Cultivation. 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for    

Name    .  

Address    


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels.  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  huh.  sandstorms,  barking1  in 
cultivation,  etc  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  > 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  ] 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE    PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early  ' 
Tomatoes,  cabbare.  chiH.  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupe*.  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they' have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  aro  interested  in. 

T1IK  KXI'AN  PROTECTOR  CO.,  BS5  E.  Central  Ave.,  Bedlands.  Cal. 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

The   oldest   established   and   largest   producers   of   Bone   and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils. 
Analysis  and  advice  free  to  our  patrons. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Office  ill  Pine  street,  San  Franeisco 

Factories  in  Sun  Francis  CO  and  Oakland. 


IETA-WITTE 


■At  Reduced  Price 

M  Bay  on  your  own 
^^^P  terms.    Save  S16  to 
^■M  $200.  Catalog  FKEE. 
WITT E  ENGINE  WORKS 
2860  "*»'•""*••••     "•»...  City.  Mo. 

WfiO Imp"* Bu*~ 


Plmsurrh.  p» 


There  is  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  nursery  stock  of  all  kinds  this  year. 


442-444  San  some  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FEDERAL  VINEYARDS  MAY  BE 
BOUGHT  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

.Members  of  the  California  Grape 
Protective  Association  have  learned 
that  William  A.  Taylor,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
members  of  the  California  Congres- 
sional delegation  had  asked  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  $100,000 
for  grape-growing  experimentation 
purposes  at  Oakville  and  Fresno.  The 
plan,  as  outlined  by  Taylor  to  the 
House  committee,  according  to  news 
reports  from  Washington,  include 
efforts  to  transform  bv  grafting  wine 
grapes  .  into  fruit  suitable  for  table 
use,  and  also  to  seek  new  industrial 
uses  for  wine  grapes.  This  plan  is 
one  that  the  California  Grape  Asso- 
ciation indorsed  in  resolutions  when 
it  became  certain  that  prohibition  was 
a  certainty. 

H.  F.  Stoll,  secretary  of  the  Grape 
Association,  said:  "The  news  from 
Washington  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
member  of  the  association.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  Government 
aid  in  experimental  work  was  needed 
more  badly  than  now.  It  seems  rather 
sure  that  the  appropriation  Taylor 
asks  for  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing by  purchase  the  Oakville  and  the 
Fresno  experimental  vineyards  of  the 
Government— now  being  conducted  on 
leased  lands,  the  leases  of  which  the 
owners  probably  do  not  care  to  renew 
under  present  conditions- — and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  work  of  experi- 
mentation. The  Oakville  experimental 
vineyard  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  one  mile  west  of  Oakville  on 
the  To-Kalon  Vineyard  Company 
propertv.  and  on  the  twenty  acres 
it  contains  there  is  a  more  varied  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  vines  than 
on  any  other  twenty  acres  in  the 
United  States.  , 

"The  Fresno  experimental  vineyard 
was  established  in  1903  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  Oakville 
station  has  been  assembled  on  resist- 
ant stocks  all  the  grape  varieties  in 
the  world  thought  to  be  of  value  to 
the  Pacific  Slope.  At  the  Fresno 
station -similar  tests  are  being  made 
of  raisin,  currant  and  fleshy  varieties. 
It  is  evident  that  if  these  stations  are 
discontinued,  the  work  already  under 
way,  that  has  brought  out  wonderful 
results,  will  have  to  be  begun  all  over 
again  elsewhere,  and*  the  grape  in- 
dustry given  just  that  much  set-back. 
Those  who  leased,  or  practically 
donated  their  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  experimental  stations,  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wine  grape  industry. 
That  industry  is  gone,  and  under  the 
circumstances  the  owners  of  the  lands 
probably  do  not  feel  like  having  the 
stations  continued  on  their  lands 
without  remuneration,  or  at  a  nominal 
remuneration.  Possible  they  desire 
io  sell  out  all  their  properties,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  ,the 
Government  to  buy  what  it  has  here- 
tofore leased." 


DRT  WINTER  FEATURES. 

'The  finest  system  in  weather  jut 
ment  is  to  keep  cheerful,  hope  for  ti 
best,  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  Asi 
from  that  idea,  here  are  facts  in  t 
southern  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  t 
judgment  of  old-timers,  based  on  cc 
ditions. 

It  has  been  very  dry  and  com 
quently  very  frosty.  Valencia  oran? 
have  been  badly  hit  except  in  we 
located  situations  or  where  frost  pi 
tection  has  been  provided.  This  cr 
has  had  a  bad  series  of  years  on  fl 
lands. 

The  wells  are  extremely  low  and  i 
ground  above  them  and  up  in  the  hi 
is  so  very  dry  that  it  would  take  ve 
heavy,  long-continued  rains  to  make 
necessary  to  raise  the  centrifut 
pumps.  Enough  rain  fell  to  made 
thin  coating  of  green  on  the  rangi 
but  nothing  for  the  cattle  to  eat  fro 
except  a  very  little  on  north  slop- 
What  there  is  would  start  very  quic 
ly  if  more  rain  came  and  be  good 
that  way.  Stored  feed  is  short  and  t 
cattle  face  an  uncomfortable  seast 
though  average  rains  from  this  tii 
on  would  make  lots  of  feed  and  it 
early  enough  yet  to  hope  for  lots 
moisture. 

There  is  some  snow  on  the  mou 
tains,  but  not  a  great  deal.  No  nu 
ter.  how  much  would  fall  from  now< 
then-  would  not  be  enough  ct 
weather  to  make  it  pack  and  fret 
hard,  so  under  every  probable  prt 
pert  soft  snow  is  the  very  best  thi 
that  could  be  expected,  and  a  qui 
runoff  with  the  eanals  soon  dry  is 
evitable.  That  condition  hit  the  pea 
and  raisin  men  that  were  unc 
ditches  very  badly  last  year  a 
pumping  plants  look  like  the  best  pt 
sible  bet  for  such  conditions. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  hay  can 
anything  else  but  high  next  year  a 
alfalfa  looks  profitable  wherever  thf 
is  enough  water  for  it. 


THE  SWEET  WIIfESAP. 
To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  J 
sample  of  an  apple  from  a  lar 
spreading  tree,  hoping  you  can  t 
me  whether  it  is  a  known  variety, 
seedling. — R.  P..  Campbell. 

(Answered  hy  Dr.  J.  C.  Whltten.) 

.  This  apple  is  the  Sweet  Wines* 
The  Sw-eet  Winesap  is  equal  tot 
Winesap  in  vigor  of  tree,  good  col' 
good  texture,  long  keeping,  shippli 
and  storage  finalities.  Apparently 
dots  u.'ll  iii  all  those  distriets  whf 
the  soil  and  elevation  are  suitable 
the  old  Winesap.  Where  one  desk 
a  sweet  apple  instead  of  a  subHB 
one'  it  should  be  equal  in  every  } 
spect  to  the  old,  well-known  and  pt 
ular  market  Winesap. 

In  some  parts  of  the  east  the  ffM 
Winesap  is  In  ginning  to  be  gw 
sufficiently  to  beeome  known  In 
and  there.  Wherever  it  is  known* 
is  regarded  as  fully  taking  the  pla 
of  the  old  Winesap  in  every  regpi 
except  that  it  is  sweet  iustea^ 
sour. 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


BOMBFRGER 
8CE0  COMPANY 

MQDC6TO  _C*L_ 


That  Produces  a  Heavy  Growth 


Wbat  kind  of  land  have  you?  Imntion  not. 
possible?  Is  your  land  heavy?  Is  it  sandy?  Iaj 
it  exceedingly  wet?  Then  be  careful  to  sclect( 
seed  adapted  to  your  particular  conditions. 

Our  new  booklet  tells  you  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  plant  to  set  the 
best   results   on    any   kind   of  land. 

It  is  a  compact  compendium  of  valuable  infor- 
mation  for  the  alfalfa  grower,  and  points  the  way 
to  alfalfa  success.  The  booklet  is  sent  free  on 
request,  and  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollar* 

Send  for  it  today. 
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Our  Job 


HpHE  LIST  of  motor  cars  below  is  not  merely 
impressive  evidence  of  Willard  leadership) — 
but  of  a  three-fold  Willard  responsibility — fully 
realized  and  fully  accepted. 

As  the  leader  of  a  great  industry,  Willard  is 
held  responsible,  and  rightly,  for  storage  battery 
improvement,  for  storage  battery  service,  and  for 
giving  all  necessary  help  and  information  to  the 
great  car-owning  public. 

And  to  make  the  new  Willard  battery  owner's 
task  easier,  in  addition  to  our  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  we  offer 
to  all  such  as  properly  register  the  new  battery 
at  a  Willard  Service  Station,  a  90-day  insurance 
free  of  charge.  Besides  that,  any  car  owner  can 


at  any  time  obtain  full  and  complete  printed 
information  on  every  point  he  needs  to  know. 

The  Nation-wide  Willard  Service  Organiza- 
tion was  established  and  is  maintained  for  the 
car-owner's  benefit,  to  assist  him  in  getting  a 
really  trained  service  by  men  who  knowtheir  job. 

The  lastest  of  many  Willard  contributions  to 
battery  improvement  is  the  Still  Better  Willard 
with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation — an  inven- 
tion which  entirely  does  away  with  what  was 
previously  an  almost  universal  battery  repair 
expense — re-insulation.  Our  one  objective  is  the 
car  owner's  complete  satisfaction,  and  this  we 
pledge  to  those  wh  o  make  or  sell  motor  cars  and  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  drive  them. 


Cars  on  Which  Willard  Batteries  are  Regular  Equipment: 


Passenger  Cars 

American 

Motorbus 
American  Six 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Auburn 

Bacon  Motors 
Bartholomew 
Beggs  Six 
Biddle 
Buick 

Canadian  Briscoe 
Case 

Chevrolet 

Climber 

Comet 

Commonwealth 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 
Davis 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 

Economy 

Elcar 

Elgin 


Ferris  6 
Franklin 

Gardner 
Geronimo 

Haynes 
Hebb 

Hollier-Eight 

Holmes 

Hupmobije 

Jordan 

Kankakee 
Kissel-Kar 

Lancia 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Louisiana 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

Madison 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Meteor 

(Phila.,Pa.) 
Meteor 

(Piqua,  O.) 
Metz 


Michigan  Hearse 

Midwest 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Monitor 

Moore 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 

Noma 

Norwalk 

Ogren 
Olds 

Owen-Magnetic 
Olympian 

Packard 
Paige 

Pan-American 

Patterson 

Peerless 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Red  Wing 
Renault 
Reo 
Revere 


Riddle 
Rock  Falls 

S.  Ss  S. 

Singer 

Standard 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Veli<? 

Westcott 
Winton 


Commercial 
Cars 

Acason 

Acme 

American 

Commercial 
American- 

LaF  ranee 
Armleder 
Atterbury 

Bartholomew 
Belmont 
Bethlehem 
Brockway 


Buckeye 

Capitol 

Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Collier  Truck 

Commerce 

Corliss 

Cortland 

Cunningham 

Dart 

Day-Elder 
Denby 
Diamond  T 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 

Dual  Truck  & 
Tractor] 

Elgin 

Federal 
Fulton 

F.  W.  D. 

Garford 

G.  M.  C. 
Grant-Denmo 

Hahn 
Hamilton 


Hawkeye 
Henney 
Higrade 
Hoffmon  Bros. 

Indiana 
International 
Harvester 

Kalamazoo 
Kissel-Kar 

Lane 
Luverne 

Mack 

Madison 

Menominee 

Mercury 

Michigan  Hearse 

Minneapolis 

Mitchell 

Mutual 

Nash 

Noble 

Northway 

Old  Hickory 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Packard 
Panhard 


Parker 
Pierce-Arrow 

Rainier  Truck 

Reo 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers  8s  Scovill 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Signal 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Tiffin 
Titan 
Transport 

Velie 
Vim 

Ward-LaFrance 

White 

Winther 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

T.  A.  WILLARD.  President 
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The  CHEMIST*,,*. 

"genuine  is 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant -Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  of  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

.4  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


[Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Plant 

Truit  Trees 


We  Specialize  in  Fruit-Bearing  Trees. 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spot  in  California — 
FRESNO.  Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable  cli- 
matic, soil  and  water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible  the 
production  of  superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this  is  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  enables  us  to  exercise 
the  most  intelligent  care  in  growing  and  handling  nursery  stock. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  book.  It  tells  you  what  you  ought  to 
know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently.  Sent  free 
on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX 
615  P 


Fresno,  CailiF. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Complete  Catalog  Now  Ready.  Write 
Aggcler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Biggest  Year  of  Calif.  Fruit  Exchange 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


EXCHANGE  COST  GROWERS  2.28  PER  CENT  OE  GROSS  SALES. 

Total  gross  sales  aggregated  $10,127,039.91,  an  excess  over  the  year 
previous  of  $2,892,798.18.  To  handle  this  enormous  business  cost  the 
growers  but  2.28  per  cent.  As  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  are  held  out 
until  the  end  of  each  selling  season  to  cover  operating  expenses,  4.72  per 
cent  are  now  available  for  distribution  to  the  growers.  Of  this,  about 
$100,000  was  authorized  for  distribution  January  13,  1920,  and  the  rest 
will  be  disposed  of  later.    Last  year  the  refund  was  4.47  per  cent. 


The  best  meeting  ever  held  by  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  because 
the  best  reports  were  rendered,  was 
held  in  Sacramento.  January  13. 
About  125  growers  of  deciduous  ship- 
ping fruits  packed  the  assembly  room 
with  a  spirit  of  co-operation  that  grew 
enthusiastic  as  the  reports  of  various 
officers  were  rendered.  Of  the  803 
shares  of  stock  in  this  organization, 
595  were  either  present  or  represented 
by  written  proxy.  All  officers  and 
outgoing  directors  were  re-elected. 

Manager  J.  L.  Nagle's  report  was 
full  of  expressions  such  as  follow: 
"At  the  end  of  the  1918  shipping  sea- 
son, which  then  marked  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry, our  Exchange  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  most  remarkable 
year  that  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia had  ever  enjoyed.  Crops  generally 
in  1919  were  above  the  standard  of 
tonnage  and  quality:  the  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  most  optimistic  shipper;  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  this  demand 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Commercial 
and  industrial  disturbances  were  con- 
sidered unwelcome,  but  with  it  all,  we 
closed  a  remarkable  season  this  fall; 
and  though  at  times  it  appeared  that 
shippers  in  certain  districts  would  lose 
a  portion  of  their  crops,  I  believe  that 
all  growers  from  all  districts  are  will- 
ing to  concede  that  the  largest  fruit 
crop  ever  marketed  in  this  State  was 
disposed  of  at  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  producer  and  with  practically  no 
loss  to  anyone. 

Next  Voir  lis  Prosperous. 

"Do  not  think  that  this  wave  of 
optimism  and  affluence  will  continue 
forever.  I  honestly  believe  that  we 
will  enjoy  this  coming  year  as  good  a 
season  as  the  one  past,  but  J  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  will 
last  much  longer,  and  I  urge  upon  you 
the  policy  of  conservatism  and  pre- 
paredness. 

1000  Carloads  More  than  Nearest 
Competitor. 

"Our  total  shipments  in  carlots  in 
1919  reached  5,056  cars  and  exceeded 
the  shipments  of  our  nearest  compet- 
itor by  nearly  a  thousand  carloads. 

"Six  new  associations  have  been  in-' 
troduced  into  the  Exchange  this  year, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  four  or  five 
additional  associations  will  add  still 
further  to  our  growth  and  strength 
next  year.  In  fact,  your  Exchange  en- 
joys the  individuality  of  operating 
over  a  larger  territory  in  California 
than  any  other  fruit  company,  our 
shipping  district  covering  1200  to  1500 
miles. 

A  Roseate  Future, 

"If  crop  conditions  are  normal  in 
1920,  with  the  prospects  that  we  have 
for  increased  business,  new  associa- 
tions, and  new  affiliations,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  our  total  shipments  will 
exceed  those  of  1919  bv  a  thousand 
cars. 

"At  this  time  our  organization  is 
in  a  better  position  to  handle  your 
business  in  every  way  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

"As  one-third  of  the  acreage  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  in  California  was  not 
in  bearing  during  the  season  1917,  and 
as  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and 
vines  has  been  greater  during  the  past 
years  than  in  any  previous  ten  years 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  we  fore- 
cast that  the  total  shipments  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  ^rom  California  in  five 
years  will  be  close  to  50,000  cars." 

(  iir  Shortage  Will  Be  Less  Acute. 

Nothing  was  more  exasperating  this 
season  in  practically  all  districts,  and 
especially  from  August  to  October, 
than  the  car  shortage.  A  million  car- 
loads of  perishable  foodstuffs,  exclu- 
sive of  meats,  moved  in  the  United 


States  during  1916;  and  since  then 
the  movement  of  perishable  foods  has 
increased  35  per  cent.  To  handle  this 
Tonnage,  there  are  available  in  the 
United  States  110,000  refrigerator 
cars,  25,000  of  which  are  in  use  in  the 
meat  service;  and  no  refrigerator  cars 
have  been  built  in  the  past  four  years. 
During  1919,  15,000  to  20,000  cars 
more  than  normal  were  brought  to 
California,  yet  the  supply  was  inade- 
quate to  take  care  of  our  enormous 
crop.  The  railroads  of,  the  Pacific 
Coast  propose  to  increase  their  supply 
of  refrigerator  cars  by  3,000  to  6,000 
before  next  summer  and  construction 
is  already  under  way.  But  this  will 
nowhere  near  handle  the  increased 
tonnage  if  a  normal  yield  is  produced. 
The  Exchange  is  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect its  members  in  a  way  that  was 
not  disclosed  in  the  report. 

Competition  from  Other  Districts- 

Five  years  ago  about  3,000,000  boxes 
of  Valencia  oranges  were  marketed 
during  the  deciduous  season.  Last 
season  Valencia  shipments  exceeded 
eight  and  a  half  million  boxes.  As 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  is  affil- 
iated' with  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  (the  citrus  fruit  organ- 
ization), and  uses  the  same  sales 
force  in  the  East,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  deciduous  shippers  to  avoid  this 
competition  as  much  as  possible.  A 
different  sales  and  distribution  policy 
must  be  adopted. 

Other  competition  comes  in  the 
form  of  the  northwestern  apple  crop. 
Formerly  these  apples  were  storert 
until  California  fruit  was  out  of  the 
way;  but  now  the  enormous  increase 
requires  a  heavy  tonnage  of  north- 
western apples  to  be  pushed  onto  the 
markets  during  summer  and  fall. 
This  competition  has  already  seriously 
affected  California  sales  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Sales  Department  of  the  Ex- 
change must  have  at  all  times  cor- 
rect data  tegarding  tonnage  and 
movement  of  competing  crops.  Dis- 
tribution must  be  worked  out  scientifi- 
cally. Otherwise  an  entire  season's 
operations  can  be  ruined  and  millions 
of  dollars  lost  for  producers. 
Serious  Shook  Shortage  Foreseen- 

The  entire  East  has  for  twelve 
months  been  looking  to  the  West  for 
its  timber  supply;  and  as  the  forests 
of  the  South  and  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota  have  been  cut  over, 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  for  the  next  50 
years  supply  the  lumber  markets  of 
this  country.  Since  the  war  there  is 
the  greatest  building  boom  ever 
known  in  this  country,  and  lumber 
manufacturers  have  only  to  make  a 
price  to  secure  an  order.  In  some 
cases  orders  have  been  on  file  for 
twelve  months  unfilled  and  the  mar- 
ket in  that  time  has  jumped  100  per 
cent  to  150  per  cent  for  certain  grades. 
This  necessarily  diverts  lumber  for- 
merly made  into  boxes.  Two  factors 
in  box  shook  manufacture  on  the 
coast  will  be  35,000,000  feet  short  of 
normal  this  year.  Local  Exchange 
managers  are  urged  to  estimate  their 
requirements  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
first  comers  will  be  served  first.  The 
devil  takes  the  hindmost  and  he  gets 
more  of  them  next  year  than  last. 
The  Exchange  now  has  only  12  car- 
loads of  shook  as  against  about  80 
last  year-  The  Directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  foresaw  this 
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condition  six  months  ago  and  quietly 
bought  a  box  factory  with  a  great  deal 
| k>f  lumber  already  sawed  and  a  lot  of 
Standing  timber   in    Plumas  county 
lose  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 
On  December  1,  when  the  Exchange 
looked  over  the  property,  Mr.  Morten- 
Isen,  who  has  handled  similar  work  for 
(the    California    Fruit    Growers'  Ex- 
change, was  put  in  charge.    This  is 
tsimply  a  department  of  the  Exchange, 
[owned  by  Exchange  members.  Eight 
'million  feet  of  lumber  already  sawed 
when  the  mill  was  taken  over  is  valued 
at  more  than  the  $156,000  initial  pay- 
ment.   Profits  from  operations  in  sell- 
ing lumber  too  good  for  boxes  a>e  ex- 
pected to  pay  not  only  the  $100,000 
due  annually  for  five  years,  but  also 
the  4%  per  cent  interest  on  deferred 
payments  and  a  profit  besides.  The 
50,000,000    feet    of    standing  timber 
bought  with  the  mill  increased  $75,000 
in  value  during  the  month  between 
Hate  of  purchase  and  date  of  taking 
possession. 


About  6,000,000  feet  of  the  lumber 
already  sawed  can  be  made  into  shook 
according  to  Mr.  Mortensen,  but  with 
some  waste,  owing  to  the  dimensions. 
The  best  possible  amount  of  deciduous 
shook  that  can  be  cut  from  it  is  150 
to  200  carloads.  About  the  same 
amount  of  citrus,  vegetable  and  can- 
nery shook  can  be  cut.  Next  year  it 
is  hoped  that  the  mill  can  turn  out 
250  to  300  carloads  of  deciduous 
shook.  This  will  help  greatly  to  fill 
the  shortage.  We  will  tell  more  about 
the  mill  in  another  article. 

Paper  and  Nails  Scarce, 

Some  of  the  paper  mills  of  the 
United  States  have  already  sold  their 
entire  output  for  1920  and  will  accept 
no  orders  for  any  grades  before  1921. 
The  nail  situation  is  serious.  The 
U.  S-  Steel  Corporation,  taxed  to  their 
capacity  to  supply  current  demands, 
was  stopped  by  the  strike  so  that  this 
outfit  alone  is  200,000,000  tons  behind 
what  it  would  have  produced.    How  it 


can  supply  current  requirements  and 
catch  up  that  200,000,000  tons  is  not 
now  seen.  With  all  kinds  of  steel 
construction  pressing,  manufacture  of 
nails  has  languished  until  there  are 
now  fewer  nails  on  the  Coast  than 
in  the  past  20  years.  This  just  when 
shipments  promise  to  be  the  biggest  in 
history.  The  Exchange  is  hoping  for 
Government  assistance  in  securing 
enough  nails  for  protection  of  our  per- 
ishable products. 

Representatives  of  deciduous  dis- 
tricts unorganized,  or  only  recently 
organized  and  not  yet  affiliated  with 
the  Exchange,  were  present  and  ex- 
pressed hope  of  early  affiliation. 
Some  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
organization,  which  is  now  in  its  19th 
year,  recounted  their  benefits  from  the 
organization ;  and  representatives  of 
various  locals  told  of  their  growth  in 
membership  and  tonnage  shipped  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Certainly  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  record! 


NO    GOVERNMENT    NITRATE  OF 
SODA   THIS  YEAR. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  the  Government 
going  to  distribute  nitrate  of  soda  to 
Pacific  Coast  ranchers  this  year  on  the 
cost-plus  plan  of  last  year.— H.  S., 
Sebastopol. 

We  asked  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  this,  and  the  answer 
comes  from  Acting  Chief  George  Liv- 
ingston of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that 
after  careful  consideration,  the  De- 
partment has  decided  not  to  buy  and 
distribute  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers 
this  year.  However,  there  are  firms  on 
the  market  with  shiploads  of  the  ni- 
trate from  Chile  direct. 


PROSPEROUS  PATTERSON. 

To  the  Editor:  Patterson  is  surely 
booming!  Some  over  $250,000  worth 
of  land  has  changed  hands  the  past 
3  months.  We  had  all  the  water  we 
wanted  up  to  Oct.  1st,  when  the  pumps 
shut  down. — Subscriber. 


Df  AH  TURBINE  PUMPS  DO  NOT 
ULrtll  INFRINGE  UPON  ANY  PATENT 


IMPORTANT  NOIItE 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  has  always  respected  the  rights 
of  others  as  represented  by  the  ownership  of  patents. 

BEAN  SPKAY  PUMP  CO..  themselves  owners  of  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  patents,  do  not  manufacture  any  machinery 
that  is  in  any  way  an  infringement  of  the  patents  of  any 
other  company. 

No  suit  has  been  filed  against  Bean  Spray  Pump 
Co.  for  infringement  of  patents,  and  no  suit  can 
or  will  be  filed,  because  Bean  Turbine  Pumps  do 
not  infringe  upon  the  patents  of  others. 

No  purchaser  of  a  Bean  Turtriue  Pump  or  other 
Bean  machinery  has  ever  been  sued  by  anyone  on 
the  ground  of  ownership  of  machinery  infringing 
upon  the  patents  of  others  because  Bean  Turbine 
Pumps  are  not  an  infringement  of  patents  belonging 
to  others. 


BEAN  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  are 
the  product  of  a  careful,  painstaking  organiza- 
tion of  pump  builders,  having  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pumps  of 
all  types. 

Different,  water  levels  or  varying  water 
levels,  together  with  other  causes,  determine 
the  kind  of  pumping  plant  that  may  be  profit- 
ably installed,  and  the  experience  we  have 
gained  through  constant  application  to  the 
problems  met  in  the  process  of  irrigating  in 
the  West,  qualify  us  to  be  of  real  service  to 
the  man  who  has  irrigating  problems  to  solve. 

Because  we  manufacture  and  have  for  sale 
all  types  of  irrigating  machinery  we  are  placed 
in  a  position  to  recommend  and  install  the  kind 
of  plant  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
any  particular  person.    We  are  not  forced  to  recommend  and  sell  one  type  only. 

Our  Turbine  Pumps  are  tne  product  of  careful  engineering;  they  slip  into  the  well  with  full 
control  at  the  surface.  No  pit,  no  loss  of  priming,  no  valve  troubles.  This  method  of  installa- 
tion guarantees  a  minimum  of  pump  troubles.  The  pump  may  be  lowered  in  the  well,  if  this  be- 
comes necessary,  without  the  trouble,  danger  and  expense  of  lowering  the  pit. 

The  Bean  Deep  Well  Pump,  being  built  with  three  discharge  columns,  arranged  and  clamped 
together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  drive  shaft  being  held  firmly  in  bearings  each  5  feet 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  pump  from  the  bowls  to  the  discharge  head,  forms  a  peculiarly 
rigid  type.  Any  strain  or  bend  that  might  occur  is  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pump 
rather  than  in  one  place. 

The  drive  shaft  not  being  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  discharge,  water  is  protected  in 
this  manner  against  the  sand  that  is  carried  in  suspension  in  such  water,  and  which  would,  were 
it  allowed,  cut  out  the  bearings. 

Each  bearing  (placed  at  5-foot  intervals)  is  provided  with  a  flanged  collar  placed  above 
which  prevents  any  sand  or  grit  entering  the  bearing,  through  the  medium  of  water  that  might 
come  into  the  well  from  above. 

The  Bean  Turbine  Pump  is  accessible — perhaps  the  most  accessible  ■  deep  well  pump  ever 
made.    If  the  necessity  should  arise  to  get  at  the  pump,  or  if  the  water  level  lowers  and  you  are 
forced  to  put  in  an  additional  section,  you  can  do  it  by  pulling  the  pump  up  one  section 
only,  breaking  it  at  this  point  byt  taking  the  nuts  off  of  six  bolts,  unscrewing  the  drive 
shaft,  inserting  gaskets  and  a  new  section,  taking  up  the  six  bolts  again,  connecting 

ready  to  lower  in  the  well  again. 


oil 


line  and  drive  shaft,  and  the  pump  is 
Simplicity  and  accessibility  are  valuable  features 


turbine  pump  and 


pre-eminently  Bean  features. 

Investigate  this  Bean  Turbine  Pump. 
Let  us  send  you  our  literature  showing  some  of  our  Turbine  installations. 
Twenty  years  of  pump  experience  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Many  of  them  have  been  installed. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


98  W.  JULIAN  ST. 


SAN  JOSE 


Factory 
^ranches 


1321  J.  St.,  Fresno 
131  N.  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
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SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 


The  old  saying  that,  "A  stitch  in  time 
save*  nine."  is  particularly  applicable  for 
the  owners  of  Iruit  trees  and  vine". 

There's  another  old  sayinir  you  jnay  ap- 
ply m  the  same  connection:  '"Better  be 
sure  than  sorry." 

Taken  for  granted  that  your  realize  the 
necessity  for  constant  vigilance  and  the 
thorough  application  of  spraying  material!? 
daring  this  season  of  the  year,  the  next 
question  is  what  brand  to  use. 

Orchard  Brand  spraying  materials  arc 
made  in  California  for  Pacific  Coast  con- 
ditions. They  are  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience  in  orchard  work  by  scientists, 
practical  fruit  growers,  research,  labora- 
tory tests,  and  demonstrations  which  have 
proved  their  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  booklet  full  of  carefully  pre- 
pared information  for  fruit  growers,  which 
will  be  sent  upon  request.  Prom  it  you 
may  learn  how  to  secure  a  profitable  crop, 
acd  to  preserve  your  trees  or  vines  in 
healthy  condition. 


Write  for  this  booklet  as  soon  me  you 
have  read  this. 

Also  write  for  Bulletin  No.  8  on  Dor- 
mant Spraying:  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 


At  this  season  these  sprays  are 
the  best  to  use: 

Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 

Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux 
Mixture 

Universal  Brand  Oil  Sprays 


When  you  write  for  booklet  tell  us  the 
condition  of  your  trees  or  vines.  We  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  solve  your  problem. 


General  Chemical  Company 

710  Royal  Insurance  BIdg.,  Dept.  B, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


PUce  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.      Packed    in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pound*. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  Ban  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Faelfle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Ill  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO 


Barley  Futures  Interesting. 

Barley  buyers  on  the  San  Francisco 
grain  exchange,  January  .19,  offered 
12.91  per  cental  for  new  barley,  $2.91 
for  barley  to  be  delivered  next  Decem- 
ber, and  $3.55  for  barley  to  be  de- 
livered next  May.  One  firm  has 
bought  20,000  tons  for  delivery  next 
December  and  about  the  same  for 
delivery  in  May.  Its  representative 
claims  to  have  contracted  this  barley, 
presumably  to  parties  across  the 
water.  The  dealers  are  all  wondering 
if  it  is  going  to  rain.  Various  reports 
come  to  us  of  parties  contracting  with 
growers  for  next-crop  barley  at  three 
cents.  If  it  goes  above  that  mark,  of 
course  the  growers  will  be  expected 
to  deliver.  If  it  drops  below  three 
cents,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  the 
buyers  to  evade  delivery?  Look  over 
your  contracts  carefully! 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Warehouse. 

Antelope  Valley  (Los  Angeles 
County)  members  of  the  Alfalfa 
Growers'  Association  met  the  Asso- 
ciation Advisory  Board  in  Lancaster, 
January  5,  and  definitely  decided  to 
form  a  warehouse  company  to  erect 
a  warehouse  in  Lancaster  for  ex- 
clusive use  of  members  during  the 
coining  season.  The  object  is  to 
enable  them  to  carrv  alfalfa  hay  over 
for  the  better  prices  that  usually  pre- 
vail during  the  winter  season.  The 
local  bank  has  offered  to  finance  the 
warehouse  company.  The  formation 
of  local  warhouse  companies  is  a 
policy  of  the  State  organization  as 
outlined  in  recent  issues  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press  by  Manager  Geo.  H. 
Emery. 

Corn  Moisture  Tester. 

You  Indian-corn  growers!  Do  you 
want  to  get  your  corn  shelled  and  in 
the  sack  as  early  as  possible?  Be 
uneasy  if  you  have  put  it  in  the  sack 
without  knowing  how  much  moisture 
it  contains.  G.  A.  Turner  of  San  Joa- 
quin County  was  surprised  last  season 
to  find  how  the  moisture-content 
varied.  He  had  samples  of  the  corn 
tested'  when  it  was  picked,  when  it 
was  shelled,  and  again  when  it  was 
put  on  board  cars.  This  was  made 
possible  by  use  of  the  tester  installed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  Association. 

Home  Weighing  Saved  Money  on  Grain. 

Last  fall,  John  Tone  of  San  Joaquin 
County  weighed  his  wheat  at  home. 
When  .the  first  truck  load  was  weighed 
by  the  dealer  who  bought  it,  about  a 
pound  per  sack  mysteriously  wasn't 
there.  The  next  load  developed  the 
same  loss.  When  he  arrived  with  the 
third  load,  the  weigher  was  asked  to 
be  careful  to  get  exact  weights  be- 
cause the  wheat  had  been  weighed  at 
home.  Mysteriously  again,  there  was 
no  disappearance  of  that  pound  per 
sack  from  that  dav  forth! 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Preliminary  work  of  beautification 
of  the  highways  of  Tulare  County  is 
to  begin  immediately.  County  ordi- 
nances forbid  planting  or  removal  of 
trees  without  formal  permit  by  the 
county  forester. 

A  consignment  of  approximately 
60,000  nursery  stock  almond  trees 
from  Yolo  County  nurseries  arrived 
at  Arbuckle,  Colusa  Co.,  by  motor 
truck,  and  are  being  heeled  in  at  the 
Almond  Growers'  Association  ware- 
house. The  stock  is  sufficient  to 
plant  1,000  acres. 

There  were  1592  ornamental  trees, 
plants  and  bulbs  imported  into  Yuba 
County  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1919.  Eight  hundred  and  ten  prune 
trees  were  admitted  for  orchard  plant- 
ing and  there  were  800  peach  trees 
and  six  walnut  trees.  About  1,000,000 
stocks  for  budding  purposes  and  50.- 
000  Thompson  seedless  grapevine  roots 
were  also  admitted. 

Owins  to  the  refusal  of  (the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Express  to  carry  free  of 
charge,  as  has  been  done  ii}  the  past, 
the  colonies  of  ladybirds  which  have 
been  distributed  from  theJ  State  In- 
sectary,  it  will  be  necessary  this 
season  to  require  a  deposat  of  $1.50 


per  colony,  before  orders  can  be  filled. 
A  small  refund  may  be  made  for  the 
return  of  the  empty  crate.  This  refers 
only  to  the  common  red  ladybird,  Hip- 
podamia  convergens,  which  has  been 
shipped  out  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  use  against  various 
plant  lice. 

The  St.  Helena  Star  says  that  the 
vineyardists  of  Napa  County  can  con- 
tract their  grapes  of  the  1920  vintage 
at  a  better  price  than  they  have  aver- 
aged over  any  considerable  period  of 
years.  Vineyardists  are  urged  to  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  their  vines 
so  that  the  yield  will  be  satisfactory 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

Investigations  as  to  the  pruning  of 
citrus  trees  in  California,  made  by 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  have  furnish- 
ed a  clear-cut  demonstration  that  the 
very  heavy  pruning  practiced  by  some 
growers  is  detrimental.  However,  a 
limited  amount  of  pruning  wisely 
done  is  conducive  to  fruit  production. 

American  methods  of  date  culture 
are  probably  more  advanced  than 
those  of  any  other  date-growing 
country  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  experience  in  this  country 
is  limited  practically  to  two  decades. 
This  statement  is  made  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  his  annual  report  for  1919. 
Though   still   conducted   on  a  small 


scale,  date  culture  has  become 
recognized  commercial  fruit  industry 
and  gives  promise  of  steady  growth 
The  culture  of  the  Deglet  Noor,  tb 
finest  of  the  imported  date  varieties 
has  already  become  well  establishei 
in  California. 


The  fruit  growers  of  Tuolumm 
County  are  all  busy  pruning  and  renol 
vating  their  apple  orchards.  Thiil 
year's  crop  and  the  demand  for  th<| 
mountain  apples  have  stimulated  rel 
newed  interest  in  the  industry  and  al| 
the  growers  are  planning  to  put  out  i| 
first-class  product  for  the  coming  yea* 


—about  an  error  in  last 
week's  advertisement. 

The  directions  for  the  use  of  Ni- 
agara Soluble  Solution  in  last 
week's  advertisement  should  have 
read: 

"For  IVach  Leaf  Curl  and 
Twig  Borer,  use   12  pounds 
Soluble   Sulphur   Solution  to 
104)  (adv.  said  ftO)  gallons  of 
water." 

F.  A.  FRAZIER 

Western  Rep..  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

:$os  12th  si„  Oakland,  CaL 


Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray 

Ready. for  Immediate  Delivery 

Former  users  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  supply  of  this  dry  spray  is  now  ready 
at  our  Oakland  branch  for  immediate  delivery. 

Peach  growers  and  other  orchardists  who  have  found  the 
use  of  dry  spraying  invaluable  are  only  too  ready  to  return  to 
the  use  of  the  original  dry  spray,  after  being  compelled  to  em- 
ploy substitutes  for  more  than  a  year.  This  interruption  in 
delivery  was  due  to  war  conditions  and  has  now  been  remedied. 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray  has  been  the  accepted  spray 
in  the  most  important  fruit  districts  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  in  many  of  the  largest  peach  orchards  of  California  for 
the  past  four  years. 


Something  New  in  Dusting  Machines 

Place  your  order  now  for  one  of  the  new  1920  Model 
Niagara  Dusters.  These  machines  have  proven  their 
worth  in  fighting  the  Walnut  Aphis  in  California  Walnut 
Groves  and  the  Boll  Weevil  in  the  Cotton  States. 

Let  Niagara  Dust  Machines  and  Niagara  Quality 
Dusting  Materials  solve  your  pest  problems. 


Send  for  the   Niagara  Spray   Book.    It  contains 

description  of  the  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray, 
directions  for  its  use  and  other  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information  <with  reference  to  spraying 
problems.   Mail  attached  coupon  to 

F.  A.  FRAZIER 

Western  Representative,  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

308  Twelfth  Street, 
Oakland,  California 
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SUNOL  HAY  SHINES. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Between  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
L,ivermore  Valley,  at  the  head  of  the 
Wles  canyon  is  a  little  town,  Sunol 
Jlen.  The  traveler  thinks  that  Sunol 
"Men  is  just  a  little  opening  in  the 
hills,  and  it  might  surprise  the  average 
man  to  learn  that  this  little  valley 
normally  produces  nearly  4,000  tons  of 
grain  hay  and  2,000  to  3,000  sacks  of 
grain  every  year.  It  was  to  ask  about 
the  grain  hay  that  we  '  inquired 
of  Arthur  Day,  who  has  lived  here  all 
his  life,  has  farmed  some,  and  has 
dealt  in  Sunol  hay  for  ten  years.  His 
warehouses  are  filled  to  their  capacity 
of  :],000  tons  every  year.  Forty  or  fifty 
tons  a  year  are  reserved  to  retail ;  the 
rest  represents  hay  bought  by  city 
dealers  from  local  growers  and  stored 
here  until  it  is  needed  on  the  markets. 
Storage  cost  $1.50  per  ton  for  any 
length  of  time  after  June  1  until  the 
next  June  1.  Normally  no.  hay  comes 
fcfr  storage  until  late  July  or  early 
August.    Curing  begins  late  in  May 


can  be  saved 
every  year 


Do  you  know  that 
thrips  are  capable  of  do- 
ing: over  a  million  dol- 
lar's worth  of  damage  a 
year  in  California  to  the 
fruit  industry?  It's  a 
fact — and  what's  more, 
it's  preventable. 

We  have  absolute  proof 
that  thrips  can  be  con- 
trolled by  proper  sprayins 
with  Universal  Brand  Mis- 
cible  Oil  No.  2. 

It  is  a  high  gravity  oil  de- 
signed for  this  particular 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  penetration — it 
goes  right  into  the  fruit  and 
leaf  clusters — and  gets  em. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  Will  kill 
thrips  better  than  any  other 
spray  mixture  —  there's  no 
question  about  it.  Ask  your 
neighbors  what  their  expe- 
rience has  been. 

And  write  today  for  our 
bulletin  on  deciduous  spray- 
ing— it  contains  much  valu- 
able information  for  your 
guidance. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Universal  Brand 
Orchard  Sprays 

450  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
816  Higgins  Bldg., 
LOS  ANGELES 


UNIVERSAL  BRAND 

MISCIBLE  OIL 

No.2  for  Thrips 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia  Ton  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

L«  Arngtlet,  California 


and  the  pressing  begins  late  in  June. 
There  are  only  a  thousand  tons  left 
here  now,  and  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  warehouses  will  be  empty 
long  before  the  new  hay  comes  in. 

Very  Little  Dirt  in  Hay. 

The  quality  this  year  was  good. 
The  early  rains  a  year  ago  last  fall, 
followed  by  a  great  deal  of  clear 
weather  permitted  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  before  planting  so 
there  is  a  minimum  of  dirt,  clods,  and 
weeds  in  the  past  season's  crop.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  with  the  new  hay 
law. 

The  season  which  resulted  in  the 
crop  of  1918,  however,  rains  came 
often  enough  to  keep  farmers  off  their 
fields  and  planting  finally  had  to  be 
done  among  clods.  A  great  deal  of 
this  hay  is  raised  on  steep  hillsides. 
In  raking  it,  the  clods  roll  up  in  the 
hay,  and  buck  rakes  used  to  trans- 
port it  from  shook  to  baler  do  not 
shake  out  much  of  the  dirt.  Wheel 
bucks  do  get  rid  of  much  dirt  en- 
route  to  the  baler  and  a  number  are 
being  sold  each  year  to  ranchers 
who  have  enough  reasonably  level 
land  to  use  them  on.  Where  hay  is 
baled  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  a 
great  deal  of  this  dirt  must  be  shaken 
out  in  forking  it.  Otherwise  so  much 
dirt  is  likely  to  be  sold  for  hay  that 
it  will  get  the  sellers  into  trouble 
under  the  new  law.  Mr.  Day  believes 
that  there  is  no  excuse  any  time  for 
over  five  per  cent  of  dirt  in  hay.  He 
also  believes  that  the  best  encour- 
agement to  put  up  clean  hay  is  closer 
inspection  by  first  buyers,  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  price  for  dirty 
hay. 

Shrinkage  in  Weight  of  Stored  Hay. 

The  grain  hay  is  ordinarily  well' 
curked  before  baling,  and  there  is 
very  little  shrinkage  by  evaporation. 
A  State  Weights  and  Measures  ruling 
allows  the  dealer  to  deduct  five 
pounds  from  the  actual  weight  of 
every  bale  when  it  is  put  in  the  ware- 
house to  compensate  wastage  due  to 
various  causes.  Coarse,  summerfal- 
low  wheat  hay  or  other  light  hay 
wastes  less  than  fine  or  heavy  hay, 
though  the  shattering  of  grain  from 
the  heads  often  causes  quite  a  wast- 
age if  there  has  been  considerable 
wind  at  cutting  time.  If  the  hay 
stays  a  year  in  the  warehouse,  the 
full  five-pound  tolerance  is  lost  on 
the  average,  due  to  crumbling  and 
breaking  of  stems,  ravages  of  mice, 
loss  of  grain,  etc.  Two  years  in  the 
warehouse  doubles  the  wastage,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Day.  But  if  it  is 
moved  after  a  month  or  two,  the 
dealer  makes  a  few  pounds  per  bale. 
Mr.  Day  believes  that  a  more  equitable 
system  of  tolerance  would  be  40  to  45 
pounds  per  ton,  owing  to  the  great 
variation  of  different  grades  of  hay  in 
various  sized  bales. 

The  present  winter  has  been  es- 
pecially favorable  for  planting  in  fine 
shape — early  rains  followed  by  much 
bright  weather — and  practically  all 
the  seed  in  the  ground.  The  acreage 
planted  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent 
above  normal.  The  farmers  are  now 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  need  for 
rain. 


TREATING  SCABBY  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me 
what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it  to  kill 
scab  on  potatoes.  Does  it  do  any  good 
to  lime  them? — Subscriber,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Lime  will  have  no  eflect  on  the 
scab,  but  it  may  help  the  yield  greatly 
if  you  soil  lacks  lime.  Dilute  a  pint 
of  commercial  formaldehyde  with  30 
gallons  of  water  and  soak  the  seed 
potatoes  in  this  lYz  hours  before  cut- 
ting. Do  not  replace  in  infected  con- 
tainers. This  amount  of  dip  should 
kill  the  scab  on  50  bushels  of  potatoes. 


Prohibition  will  not  affect  the  hop 
industry  in  California.  Strauss  &  Co. 
of  London,  England,  have  contracted 
for  the  three  years'  crop  of  Antone 
Casselman,  large  hop  grower  of  Yolo 
County.  The  buyers  take  40,000 
pounds  each  year  for  the  three  years, 
beginning  with  1920.  The  contracts 
fix  the  price  at  55  cents,  with  45  cents 
the  price  for  next  year's  crop  and  40 
cents  for  the  1922  crop. 


E 


asTDa 


Eddie  says : 

look  for  the  ECCO  barrel" 


,  Introducing    Eddie  Ecco 


Eddie  says : — 

"I  stand  for  the  Eastbay  Chemical  Co." 
' '  I  ecco  -both  the  satisfaction  of  the  user  and 
the  service  of  the  Company." 


IENO 


"is  the  direct  result  of  a  ^distinct  service  to 
satisfied  users."  ' 
"Can  I  serve  YOU?" 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(Formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 
Office  and  Laboratories 

Emeryville  Station,  California 

[Thisjs  one  of  a  series.] 


The  Best  Source 


of  Nitrogen 


for  CITRUS  FRUITS  is 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


because  of  its  instant  availability  as  plant 
food.  Growth  is  promoted  immediately 
after  the  application  is  made. 

It  is  taking  chances  to  apply  any  Nitrogenous 
Fertilizer  which  is  not  Immediately  Available 
as  food  for  plants,  because  of  the  tendency 
to  unduly  prolong  growth  and  to  delay  ma- 
turity, it  is  also  fatal  to  apply  high-grade 
fertilizers  too  late. 

In  California,  on  alkaline  soils  or  soils  hav- 
ing alkaline  tendencies,  apply  Nitrate  of 
Soda  with  an  equal  quantity  of  acid  or  super- 
phosphate. This  combination  will  tend  to 
diminish  any  black  alkali  present. 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Established  1171 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

los  Angeles.  Cal. 


This  Fo/der  TellsMw  fiowTo 
MakeVbor  Idle  land  Earn  Mooa 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
?ro?u^e  Profl^s  f°r  you-  If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5  000  acres  in  the  W  estern  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings:  in  fact,  it 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 


COMPANY 

.^T.W.«U*»N«.04-1 


Now  is  the  time  to  act.  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 

\Send  favour  Ranch  Development  Co. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
435-36-37  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


FREE 


ARE  VOU 

PROGRESSIVE? 


Why  grow  wicked,  thorny  berrie* 
when  the  Beat  Berry  in  the  World 
is  absolutely  ihoraJets? 

NEW  THORNLESS 
MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 

i  ■  r  -  .  Tbor»t*M   v   <-in  ,  ■■  . 

berry  wilt  t.  C*«*i  Mooty  Maker 
lb*  '..i ....  It  <»  (be  Ue-l  word  <[  h  :.< 
Nillll 

(.'*utar"paJ*e>ef  In  rixM.  pt  •  d\tt  tWrvtr  i  > 
OH«tuy-  Atwttxrt  ifi-jiiu  and  tntrlen 
Ak.fi    and  J.  li."  -       H.if.i.  m  nv  o 
and  rmooth  oj  a  j"T''"" 
Dabnd  bj  m)  f  mfmi  •■  wwj  id*—,  *»< 
phfttOm  2  tm  SI  00.  C. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  Sr5S*S£n!£ 

annually.  Splendid  remits  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  tor  immediate  planting-.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNEB,  Bhubarb  and 
Kerry  Specialist,  Faaadena,  Calif. 


The  Cheapest  Potato  Land  Insurance 


(Written  for  Tactile  Rural  Ptemi.) 


It  will  cost  seed  potato  growers 
only  ten  tents  per  sack  to  have  their 
crops  certified  by  State  Seed  Potato 
Inspector  W.  V.  Shear  to  be  true  to 
name  and  free  from  disease,  if  they 
are  so.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
clean  seed  potatoes  and  it  will  grow 
stronger  if  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
can  help  prove  to  our  readers  that  it 
pays  to  pay  extra  for  the  clean  true 
seed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense to  the  State  in  living  every 
crop  three  thorough  inspections,  but 
the  State  pays  it.  Unhappy  is  the 
grower  who,  being  unwilling  to  pay 
extra  for  certified  potatoes,  shall  in- 
troduce disease  onto  his  ranch. 

jfotttbie  lnstiiiK  I  Danger. 

An  instance  of  the  danger  may  be 
cited  now.  In  four  camps  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Delta  islands,  including  per- 
haps 1200  acres  of  potatoes,  eel  worm 
has  infested  the  crops  so  that  the 
only  way  the  growers  can  get  any- 
thing out  of  them  is  to  sell  at  any 
price  to  dealers  who  foist  these 
potatoes  onto  city  housewives  who  do 
not  know  the  difference  until  they 
peel  the  spuds.  As  this  eelworm 
thrives  on  600  different  kinds  of 
plants,  according  to  San  Joaquin 
Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  H. 
I,add,  it  may  be  only  a  short  time 
until  one  little  planting  of  infested 
seed  may  spread  eelworm  over  a  whole 
island. 

The  writer  remembers  how  the  big- 
gest dealers  and  growers  of  Salinas 
potatoes  six  or  seven  years  ago  told 
him  that  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
the  reducing  acreage  of  potatoes  in 
that  valley  where  quality  was  su- 
preme, was  just  this  little  micro- 
scopic eelworm.  Salinas  potatoes, 
once  famous  throughout  this  and 
neighboring  States,  are  now  almost  a 
memory.  Most  of  the  potato  fields 
which  the  writer  saw  through  that 
valley  are  now  growing  other  crops. 

Potatoes  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Delta  go  to  practically  every  village 
in  California.  Due  to  the  high  prices 
now  paid,  the  diseased,  off-grade 
potatoes  that  generally  are  discarded, 
are  now  sacked  and  sold  as  "seconds." 

My  lady  of  the  village  wants  a 
potato  patch  in  her  backyard,  say  in 
Brawley.  Imperial  County.  She  plants 
some  of  these  Delta  potatoes.  Per- 
chance they  have  come  from  one  of 
the  four  camps  in  the  Delta.  Say  they 
have  eelworms.  It  is  a  short  story 
and  a  short  journey  for  the  eelworm 
from  her  backyard  to  the  cantaloupe 
fields.  And  Imperial  Valley  canta- 
loupes are  suffering  from  nematodes 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Shear,  are 
the  same  kind  that  infest  potatoes. 

Well,  eelworm  is  only  one  of  many 
insect  pests.  And  there  are  still  more 
diseases  that  may  be  spread  to  new 
land  by  planting  diseased  seed.  Once 
introduced  to  the  soil,  only  one  way 
is  known  to  avoid  their  ravages. 
Don't  plant  potatoes  in  that  soil  until 
the  diseases  have  been  starved  out — 
many  years,  and  then  not  certainly 
starved.  A  way  to  handle  the  eel- 
worms  in  the  Delta  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Shear  is  to  submerge  the  infested 
islands  30  or  40  days.  This  is  feasi- 
ble, taking  water  from  the  bayous  and 
rivers  by  siphon  and  later  pumping 
it  off  with  the  drainage  pumps  al- 
ready installed. 

Properly   Inspected    Seed  Avoids 

Dim  sase. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  avoid  in- 
fecting your  ground.  Plant  clean 
seed.  There  is  just  one  way  of  know- 
ing that  your  seed  is  clean.  That  is 
by  thorough  inspection  and  treatment 
of  treatable  diseases  such  as  scab  and 
rhizoctonia.  If  you  know  all  about 
potato  insects  and  diseases,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  inspect  your  seed 
crops  while  they  are  growing,  you 
can  do  the  inspecting  yourself.  But 
it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  let  the  State  do 
it,  at  ten  cents  a  sack  plus  whatever 
reasonable  costs  and  profit  the  grower 
is  entitled  to  receive  for  his  extra 
care  in  growing  certifiable  seed.  Mr. 
Shear  knows  potatoes  and  all  the 
pests  that  afflict  them.  We  are  safe 
to  accept  his  certificate  and  we  are 
safe  in  growing  seed  potatoes  to  be 
certified  by  him. 


Logical  Locations  for  Certified  Seed. 

As  about  one-third  of  the  potatoes 
of  the  State  are  grown  in  the  Delta 
of  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties,  and  as  about  99  per  cent  of 
these  are  grown  by  Japanese  and 
Chinese  tenants,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  grow  or  sell  many  certified  potatoes 
here  for  a  while.  But  there  are  other 
potato  districts  fast  developing  from 
Modoc  and  Humboldt  to  Imperial  and 
San  Diego  Counties.  Growers  in  these  i 
districts  are  mostly  white  people, 
especially  in  Southern  California.  In 
all  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  are 
localities  splendidly  adapted  to  grow 
clean  certified  potatoes  to  take  the 
place  of  the  carloads  that  are  im- 
ported from  Oregon  annually  for 
seed,  and  even  from  Wisconsin  last 
season.  Here  is  a  logical  place  for  a 
demand  to  "develop  for  certified  clean 
seed,  true  to  type,  and  here  we  may 
hope  one  day  to  see  clean  certified 
seed  produced  for  the  hotter  sections 
where  potatoes  are  said  to  run  out  if 
home-grown  seed  is  used. 
Certified  Potato  Growers'  Association. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
of  ranchers  of  the  State  to  the  facts 
mentioned  above,  and  to  encourage 
growers  to  produce  and  use  certified 
seed,  there  was  formed  at  Los  Angeles 
recently  an  association  called  the 
"California  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers."  Officials  are  named  below : 
President,  Geo.  H.  Peters,  Baker*  - 
field;  Vice-president,  T.  H.  Lambert. 
El  Monte;  Sec.-Treas.,  J.  L.  Olsen. 
Van  Nuys;  other  directors,  E.  D.  Mc- 
Sweeny,  El  Monte;  H.  A.  Hyde.  Wat- 
sonville;  Mrs.  Hilda  Nielsen,  Sebas- 
topol;  Nat  Conn.-  Stockton;  and  ex- 
officio  directors.  S.  S.  Rogers,  formerly 
of  University  Farm  but  now  ranching 
for  himself  near  Sacramento;  State 
Director  of  Agriculture  G.  H.  Hecke, 
Sacramento;  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore, 
Berkeley,  and  State  Potato  Inspector 
W.  V.  Shear,  Sacramento. 
Seed  Potatoes  Scarce  for  Big  Planting. 

Good  seed  potatoes  are  scarce  and 
commanding  a  substantial  premium, 
according  to  H.  E.  Hansen,  manager 
for  Geo.  Shima  at  Stockton.  Recent 
prices  paid  have  been  over  five  cents 
per  pound.  The  Shima  plantings 
alone  for  1920  will  require  over  60,000 
sacks,  over  6,000,000  pounds;  for  Mr. 
Shima  expects  to  plant  all  of  the 
newly  reclaimed  Bouldin  Island  of 
6,000  acres  to  potatoes,  besides  ten  or 
fifteen  hundred  acres  elsewhere.  It 
takes  about  nine  sacks  of  seed  pota- 
toes per  acre.  Bouldin  Island  was 
cleared  of  water  last  spring  in  time  to 
plant  some  Oregon  seed  Burbanks. 
which  have  supplied  about  20,000 
sacks  of  seed  for  next  year.  Mr. 
Hansen  bought  some  from  Oregon; 
but  the  latest  arrivals  had  been  frozen 
and  had  thawed  out  so  the  cars  were 
leaking  all  around.  As  Idaho  grows 
only  Rurals  and  Gems,  which  have 
proved  unfit  for  seed  for  the  Delta,  a 
number  of  carloads  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  seed  potatoes  have  been 
bought  by  Mr.  Hansen.  These  were 
provided  with  stoves  to  keep  them 
warm  en  route.  Warehouses  in  Stock- 
ton are  pretty  well  filled  with  potatoes, 
part  of  which  are  held  for  winter  and 
spring  trade,  ana  part  of  which  will 
help  supply  the  225,006  sacks  needed 
for  seed  in  the  Delta  next  year.  There 
is  certainl"  room  in  California  for  a 
large  number  of  growers  to  produce 
seed  of  the  "certified"  or  "recom- 
mended" grades  as  inspected  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  the  Delta  only  the  long  varieties 
will  find  a  strong  demand.  Only  for 
earlies  are  the  round  varieties  desired, 
and  the  proportion  of  early  potatoes 
grown  here  is  very  small. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Do;  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Malted  frm  to  any  address  by 
tko  Autbor 

H.  CLAT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  We»t  31st  Street,  New  York 


In 

PAI'KB 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  Ftnt  Si.,  Sao  Ftauelaoe 
Sliike,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Loo  Angeles 
Blake,  Me  full  Co,,    Portland,  Ore. 


J  Fur  Checks 

If  ill  be  large! jf  you  ship  to 

Stephens 

Eastern  manufacturers  have<  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  Western 
Furs,  boosting  prices  sky  high  in  Denver,  the  leading  and  only  important 
fur  market  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 

Prices  Higher  than  Ever  in  Denver 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  fur 
business  have  WESTERN  RAW  FURS 
commanded  such  high  prices  at  at  the 
present  time.    Wise  old  trappers  of  a 

few  years  ago  would  have  shaken  their  heads  in 
doubt  if  any  one  could  have  told  them  what  high 
prices  Stephens  of  Denver  is  paying  this  year. 
We  too  never  realized  that  the  price  of  furs  would 
reach  such  heights.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  today 
we  are  absolutely  paying  the  highest  prices  in  history 
for  ail  Western  Raw  Fun. 

We  Do  Not  Charge  You 


BO<- 


5%  Commission 


©CM-0- 

Mr.  E.  A.  Stephens 
/  personally  grades  your  furs 
I  and  gives  you  an  honest  price 


We  do  not  deduct  $5.00  on  every  $100.00  worth 
of  furs  we  buy,  as  most  dealers  do.  We  pay  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  instead  of  ninety-five  cents.  Nofur 
dealer  is  entitled  to  this  extra  five  per  cent  because  it  rightfully 
belongs  to  you.  Ship  to  Stephens  and  save  that  five  per  cent. 

Read  what  Mr.  John  D.  Platz  says: 

Jefferson  County,  Colorado. 
B.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.—  Dear  Sirs:    These  photographs  are  of  some  of  the 
lurs  I  sold  you  and  the  returns  were  very  satisfactory.    More  than  I  could 
get  from  any  eastern  firm,  as  1  tried  a  number  of  them,  but  I  always  receive 
from  15%  to  20%  more  from  Stephens.    I  have  Crapped  a  number  of  yean 
and  have  tried  them  all,  but  always  went  back  to  Stephens  because  my  re* 
turns  were  better.    I  have  graded  my  own  fur  and  sent  to  three 
different  firms  and  Mr.  Stephens  was  on-  of  them,  and  t  re* 
ceived  $2  to  $3  more  from  him  on  the  aame  amount  of 
lurs,  the  same  kind  and  just  as  good  as  those  I  sent 
to  the  other  fellows.  Makes  no  difference  if  the 
shipment  is  large  or  small,  you  are  always 
satisfied,  and  I  will  remain  your 
customer.   Yours  truly, 

JOHN  D.  PLATZ. 


tip 


to  pay  you  the 
top  of  the 
market  for  your 

Western  Raw  Furs  at  all  times.  If  you  wish  us  to  quote  you  a 
price,  place  a  notice  inside  your  bundle  asking  us  to  hold  your 
furs  separate.  If  our  quotation  is  not  satisfactory,  we  will  return 
the  shipment  to  you,  paying  transportation  charges  one  way. 

Save  on  Shipping  Charges 

Denver  is  closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  important  fur 
center.     The  express  and  parcel  post  rates  to  Denver  are 
much  lower  than  if  you  shipped  elsewhere.    You  will  get 
your  money  from  three  to  fourteen  days  quicker  and  save 
from  50  cents  to  $10.00  on  transportation  charges  if  you  ship 
to  Stephens. 

O  1    •  Remember  that  prices  are  now  at  the 

kwjO.1,13     highest  point  in  history.    You  owe  it 
Mr      to  yourself  to  get  all  you  can  for 
1WT  your  furs.    Bundle  them  up  today 

HOW  — RIGHT  NOW— whether  you 
L  have  one  or  a  thousand .  Don't 

delay  under  any  circumstances.  Your  own 
interests  demand  that  you  act  at 
once. 


Cot  out  this 
snipping  tag,  paste  it 
on  heavy  card-board  and 
tie  it  to  your  bundle. 


B»A  Stephens  t,Q$ 

22 6 Stephens  Building 

Denver,  Colo. 
U.S.A. 
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BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
NOW  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 
of  Los  Angeles 
Issues  27th  Annual  Book 
Finest  Yet  Published 


The  largest  seed  compaw  In  Western  Amer- 
ica is  now  distributing  broadcast  its  1920 
seed  catalog.  The  big  Annual  will  exceed  all 
previous  ones  and  it  is  said  is  a  complete 
course  in  agriculture,  with  several  hundred 
interesting  illustrations. 

There  is  something  of  interest  to  the  Home 
Seeker,  the  Stockman,  Dairyman.  Rancher. 
Orchardist.  Poultryman  and  Gardener.  lor 
there  are  departments  on  Home  School,  Field 
and  Demonstration.  Garden  Work,  More  and 
Better  Potatoes,  correct  tools  and  implements 
to  use  lor  best  results.  Marketing  notes  on 
each  subject,  telling  how  and  where  to  mar- 
ket. Hints  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing 
and  the  use  of  insecticides.  The  whole  book 
of  112  pages  ie  most  interesting,  entertaining 
and  instructive — in  reality  It  Is  several  books 
in  one.  for  it  includes  the  important  "Garden 
Manual."    Over  1000  questions  are  answered. 

The  catalog  is  absolutely  free,  and  should 
you  have  not  already  received  it,  write  im- 
mediately to  the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Com- 
pany. 620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
California.  Its  city  store  is  in  the  center  of 
the  shopping  district  and  its  location  is  a 
creat  convenience  to  rural  customers.  There 
is  a  special  "Call"  Department  to  accommo- 
date customers  in  town  for  a  short  time  on 
business.  Orders  left  on  arriving  are  ready 
when  caled  for.  The  big  Mail  Order  Depart- 
ment and  General  Offices  are  situated  at  the 
city  store,  while  the  General  Milling.  Cleaning 
and  Warehousing  is  situated  at  the  big  Ware- 
house at  Sixth  and  Alameda.  Be  sure  to  se- 
cure a  copy  at  once.    Write  today. 


Fertilize  All  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vessel  direct  from  Chile  in 
original  bags.  Small  quantity 
per  acre  will  increase  your  pro- 
duction and  income. 

Write  or  call  for  information 
and  free  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

HENRY  B00KSIN, 
District  Manager 

518-519-520  Bank  of  San  Jose 
Building. 
San  Jose,  California 


Test  Special  " 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Parking  Co. 
819  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   Straight  Perpendicular  .... 

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address   


The  California  lemon  crop  of  1918- 
19  exceeded  early  estimates,  and  ship- 
ments show  the  total  production  to 
have  been  approximately  3,767,000 
boxes. 


CALIFORNIA  PEAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION ENLARGING. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  so  decidedly  success- 
ful in  the  matter  of  disposing  of  their 
cannery  pears,  they  are  now  consid- 
ering the  dried  pear  situation  for  the 
coming  season.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
any  estimate  of  what  the  dried  pear 
tonnage  will  amount  to  until  the  pears 
are  on  the  drying  trays.  For  the  past 
two  seasons,  there  has  been  such  a 
demand  for  cannery  stock,  and  the 
Eastern  prices  ruled  so  high  that 
there  was  not  the  amount  of  dried 
pears  there  would  have  been  had  these 
conditions  been  otherwise;  however, 
there  was  5,000  tons  of  dried  pears 
produced  in  the  State  in  1919. 

The  association  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  handle  the  dried 
product  unless  they  can  handle 
enough  to  make  it  an  object  as  well  as 
profitable  to  the  grower.  In  an  inter- 
view with  President  Frank  T.  Swett, 
of  the  Pear  Growers'  Association,  we 
learn  that  dried  pears  have  been  en- 
tirely cleaned  up,  and  the  canneries 
have  disposed  of  every  case.  He  also 
stated  that  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
pie  pears  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
canneries,  and  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  stock  they  thought  they 
were  stuck,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of 
them  they  advertised  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  could  be  bought  for  $2.00  per 
dozen,  and  before  the  printer's  ink 
was  dry  there  was  not  a  case  left.  It 
is  too  early  to  even  prophesy  what 
prices  will  be  for  fresh,  canned  or 
dried  pears  for  the  coming  season, 
but  when  the  time  of  price-setting 
does  arrive  the  California  Pear  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  be  a  prime  factor 
in  naming  whatever  It  may  be. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  members 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation held  in  San  Francisco,  Monday, 
January  19,  the  following  Board  of 
Directors  were  elected:  R.  J.  Cagges- 
hall,  Courtland;  R.  C.  Dorsey,  Court- 
land;  F.  A.  Edinger,  Hood;  Jas.  F.  El- 
liott, Courtland;  Peter  J.  Huth.  Vor- 
den;  Henry  C.  Melone,  Napa;  R.  D. 
Moyer,  HuntingtoH  Park;  E.  C.  Rand, 
Santa  Rosa;  E.  A  Smith,  Concord; 
Frank  T.  Sweet,  Martinez;  F.  A.  Wil- 
cox, Santa  Rosa.  Frank  T.  Swett  was 
re-elected  President,  F.  A.  Edinger 
Secretary,  and  A.  D.  L.  Hamilton,  As- 
sistant Secretary. 


TEHACHAPI  GROWERS 
ORGANIZED. 

Tehachapi  fruit  growers  filed  incor- 
poration papers  as  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation January  13,  through  C.  T. 
McKinnie.  Mr.  McKinnie  says  that 
while  the  oldest  commercial  trees  in 
the  Tehachapi  and  tributary  valleys 
are  only  eleven  years  old,  4,000  acres 
of  the  50,000  acres  available  have  been 
planted,  and  about  ten  per  cent  of 
them  are  bearing.  Forty  carloads 
were  shipped  out  last  season,  thirty- 
three  of  which  went  onto  the  auctions 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. These  pears  proved  to  be  well 
along  the  top  in  price  and  quality,  as 
well  as  altitude.  They  are  grown  on 
decomposed  granite  soil  at  about  4,000 
feet  elevation,  and  generally  with  one 
irrigation  per  year  from  pumps. 


HIGH  PRUNE  PRICES  FOR  1920. 

Sales  of  1920  prune  crops  have  been 
reported  at  10  to  12%  cents  basis. 
Other  offers  have  been  made  by 
buyers  to  pay  two  cents  above  what- 
ever price  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers  name  as  their  open- 
ing price.  Does  any  grower  believe 
that  he  will  be  paid  such  a  price  in  a 
bonafide  way.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  this  is  simply  a  desperate  ruse  to 
hoodwink  the  ignorant  into  refusing 
to  co-operate  with  other  growers  in 
maintaining  prices  at  a  reasonable 

basis?   

CELERY  SHIPMENTS  AND  PRICES. 

About  750  carloads  of  celery  had 
been  shipped  previous  to  January  14 
by  the  Sacramento  office  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Vegetable  Union;  and  there 
were  still  300  to  400  cars  yet  to  ship, 
according  to  Asst.  Mgr.  C.  H.  Jandt 
Most  of  this  comes  from  Antioch  and 
Walnut  Grove.  There  has  been  a  good 
crop,  and  good  prices  have  prevailed. 
Frosts  injured  the  tops  as  usual  in 
winter,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the 
marketing. 


TOPJDRESSING  TALKS 

344  Per  cent  Increased  Yield! 

'{""THE  plot  to  which  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  applied  produced  during  the 
*  three  years  of  the  experiment  an  average  increase  of  344  per  cent,  over 
the  nearest  check  plot."    (Bulletin  Hi.'!,  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment Station,  "Snlfar  «s  a  Fertilizer  for  Alfalfa  in  Southern  Oregon.") 

This  increased  yield,  amounting  to  nearly  6  tons  of  alfalfa  in  three  years,  could 
be  attributed  to  the  available  sulphur  supplied  in  the  Salohate  of  Ammonia.  On 

an  adjoining  plot  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  from  another  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer produced  no  increase. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  1/3  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  top-dressing. 

which  with  the  sulphur  gives  double  advantage  in  crop  production.* 


Let  us  tell  you 
how  to  top- 
dress  orchards, 
vineyards, 
grain,  mead- 
ows, cotton 
and  truck 
crops  for 
greatest  profit. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Send  for 
our  tree, 
interesting 
and  instructive 
bulletins. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Lot  Angeles; 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  Sc  Fertilizinz  Co,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd..  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co. 

OREGON :  North  Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


p.rT,n,n„  Agricultural 
Company  j^partmenl 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Why  we  seal 

an 


— to  positively  insure  your 
getting  the  genuine  —  Ger- 
main's PROVEN  Hairy  Peru- 
vian Alfalfa  Seed. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy 
Germain's  PROVEN  strain.  The  seeds 
are  carefully  grown  and  recleaned,  sci- 
entifically tested  and  true  to  name. 

The  innne  "GERMAIN"  on  the  sack 

is  a  mark  of  quality— backed  by  a  half- 
century  of  successful  seed  growing  and 
merchandising. 

Send  for  the  following  FREE  booklets : 
»0  SIGNED  LETTERS 
HAIRY  PERUVIAN  FOLDER 
GERMAIN'S  1»20  SEED  ATALOG 


Established  ton 

Seeds  Plant  Ca" 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts., 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

,os  Angeles,  Cal. 


HAIRY 
PERUVIAN 

IFALFA 

THE 

PROVEN 
STRAIN 
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FERTILIZER  INCREASED  POTATOES  65  SACKS  PER  ACRE. 

To  test  the  value  of  a  complete  fertilizer  designed  for  potatoes  on  old 
Delta  land  in  San  Joaquin  County  the  Weyl-Zuckerman  Co.  planted  five 
acres  of  Burbank  and  Garfield  potatoes  with  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
fertilizer  applied  at  planting  time.  On  each  side  of  this  piece,  2%  acres 
were  planted  without  fertilizer  and  records  were  kept  of  the  yields. 
The  unfertilized  plots  yielded  125  sacks  per  acre,  while  the  fertilized  plot 
yielded  190  sacks  per  acre,  an  increase  of  65  sacks  per  acre  almost  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  fertilizer.  On  this  plot  the  vines  grew  quicker  and 
heavier,  covered  the  ground  sooner,  prevented  weeds  more  thoroughly, 
and  produced  better  quality  tubers  of  more  uniform  size  as  stated  by 
Roscoe  Zuckerman.    The  fertilizer  at  $53  per  ton  cost  $26.50  per  acre. 

The  potatoes  may  be  figured  at  $4  to  the  grower,  for  they  were  fancy 
spuds.  (A  dealer  in  Stockton  a  few  days  ago  tried  to  sell  the  writer  a 
sack  of  fancy  potatoes  at  $5  per  hundred,  which  would  have  been  cheap 
as  compared  with  the  retail  price  his  wife  had  been  paying.)  Sixty-five 
sacks  at  $4  are  worth  $260.  There  was  a  certain  expense  for  application 
of  fertilizer  and  a  little  extra  expense  handling  the  extra  65  sacks  per 
acre,  but  not  including  these  charges,  the  net  profit  was  $233.50  per  acre 
due  solely  to  the  use  of  this  fertilizer. 


AGRICULTURAL  POINTERS. 


The  beet-sugar  production  in  Eu- 
rope has  fallen  by  4,200,000  tons  since 
1914. 

Glenn  County  will  hold  its  Annual 
Fair  from  September  27  to  October 
2,  1920. 

Peas  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Leandro 
and  Hayward  are  reported  to  be  grow- 
ing very  nicely  notwithstanding  the 
protracted  dry  spell. 

Tomato  planting  is  progressing  rap- 
idly in  Imperial  Valley.  Acreage  will 
be  larger  than  last  year,  but  reliable 
figures  are  not  yet  obtainable. 

Plans  are  being  put  forward  to 
double  the  acreage  in  beets  next  year, 
as  the  market,  it  is  said,  will  be  good 
for  this  product  for  many  years  to 
come. 

High  returns  to  Arizona  growers  of 
cotton  have  reduced  acreage  available 
for  raising  cantaloupes  this  year.  The 
proposed  acreage  will  be  reduced  to 
2800  acres,  as  compared  with  4,600 
last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  acres  of 
cotton  will  be  planted  near  Fresno 
this  year.  Last  year  4,000  acres  were 
planted.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  co-operating  with  the 
growers. 

An  organization  of  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has 
been  perfected.  At  a  meeting  recently 
options  for  150,000  pounds  were 
pledged  by  the  growers  present  at  the 
organization  meeting  held  in  Fresno. 

Figures  show  the  grand  total  value 
of  all  the  products  of  the  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia for  1919  to  be  $535,496,000  com- 
pared to  $436,817,000  in  1918.  These 
figures  are  approximately  what  the 
grower  received  or  what  he  sold  them 
for. 

The  total  acreage  of  California  field 
crops  in  1919  was  5,881,340,  con- 
pared  to  5,914,200  in  1918.  By  reduc- 
ing all  to  the  same  unit  of  measure- 
that  of  tons — the  total  production  in 
1919  was  7,627,256  tons,  compared  to 
6,355,668  tons  in  1918,  and  the  total 
farm  value  to  the  grower  is  $284,- 
483,000  in  1919,  compared  to  $246,- 
599,000  in  1918. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States,  in 
1919,  had  1,772,000  acres  more  under 
cultivation  than  they  had  in  1918,  and 
the  1918  acreage  was  18,74,000  acres 
above  that  of  1916,  the  year  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The 
1919  acreage,  therefore,  was  20,536,000 
acres  above  the  acreage  of  the  last 
pre-war  year.  The  whole  gain  of 
1919,  however,  is  to  be  credited  to  win- 
ter wheat,  sown  mostly  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  This  crop 
alone  gained  12,229,000  acres  over 
1918,  according  to  statistics  gathered 
by  the  crop-reporting  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  potato  stocks  in  California  are 
virtually  cleaned  up  for  the  season 
with  the  prospect  of  but  few  minor 
consignments  reaching  this  State  from 
other  sections,  according  to  local 
wholesale  commission  merchants. 
River  potatoes  will  be  sold  out  within 
the  next  few  weeks  and  the  supply 
of  potatoes  remaining  in  Nevada  is  es- 
timated at  less  than  80  carloads. 
Drouth  did  serious  damage  to  the  Ne- 
vada potato  crop  last  year  and  the 
yield  was  much  lighter  than  that  of 
previous  years.    Reports  indicate  a 


scarcity  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  prices  have  climbed 
to  $5.25  a  hundred  wholesale,  and 
may  go  higher. 

Grain  seeding  is  in  full  progress  in 
San  Joaquin  County.  Broadcasters 
are  the  rule  in  hilly  districts,  while 
in  the  islands  most  ranchers  favor 
drills. 

Superintendent  of  Rodent  Control, 
W.  C.  Jacobsen,  Sacramento,  has  on 
hand  a  number  of  duplicates  of  soil 
survey  maps  for  the  Santa  Maria,  Ana- 
heim, and  Middle  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
may  get  copies  of  same. 

Rice  planters  in  the  Chico  district 
are  reaching  out  for  more  land  for  the 
1920  season,  predicting  that  the  cereal 
will  bring  as  high  as  10  cents,  irre- 
spective of  the  supply  from  foreign 
and  domestic  markets.  John  G.  Beek- 
ler,  general  manager  of  the  Dodge 
Land  Company,  says  the  rice  short- 
age is  so  great  that  a  full  crop  from 
all  rice-growing  sections  will  not 
lower  the  price. 


CUSHMAN  FARM  MOTORS 

For  Gasalone  or  Distillate 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  HEAVY  DUTY 

SIMPLE— EFFICIENT— DEPENDABLE 

—FOR— 

Pumping  Purposes 

Unexcelled 

EASILY  INSTALLED  OR  REMOVED  TO  OTHER  WORK 
In  Sizes  to  Cover  1  to  25  H.  P. 

Cushman  engines  are  superior  in  excellence  of  material,  equipment  and 
workmanship.  They  are  regularly  furnished  with  Friction  Clutch  Drive 
Pulley,  Drive  Spocket,  Schebler  Carbureter,  Throttling  Governor,  Circu- 
lating Cooling  Pump,  Splash  Oiling  System,  etc. 

GUARANTEED 

Cushman  Engines  are  adapted  to  more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 


farm  engine  made. 


Get  a  Cushman  for  real  satisfaction 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Cushman  Motor  Works 

STOCKTON  BRANCH 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  Phone  1962 

Warehouses — Sacramento,  Stockton,  Portland,  Ore. 


OLIVER'S  NEW  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD  GANG 

ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  OWNERS: 

While  we  are  right  now  oversold,  we  would  like  to  mail  you  full  description  and 
illustration  of  the  OLIVER  3  OR  4  BOTTOM  10-INCH  TRACTOR  ORCHARD  AND 
VINEYARD  GANG — the  latest  and  most  successful  plow  ever  turned  out  from  the 
Oliver  shops.  Shipments  are  reaching  our  dealers  right  along  and  if  you  are  going  to 
purchase  a  tractor  plow  for  your  orchards  or  vineyards,  you  will  miss  it  if  you  do 
not  investigate  the  new  plow  and  your  chances  for  getting  one.  Write  us  direct  or 
%et  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Oliver  dealer.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  take  care  of 
you.     WRITE  TODAY. 

OLIVER   CHILLED   PLOW   WORKS   fan  l^ndsfo 


Utility  Trailers 

Successfully  Reduce  Costs 

for  Thousands  of  Ranchers 

With  a  view  of  meeting  every  particular  requirement,  our  Engineers  have  designed 
many  models  which  are  manufactured  in  various  types  and  capacities.  These  trailers 
have  withstood  the  telling  test  of  years  of  service  and  approach  nearest  the  point  of 
perfection  in  scientific  construction.  They  have  overcome  all  difficulties  arising  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  are  meeting  every  requirement. 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Company 

1328  Palmetto  St,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SOLVE 
HAULING 
PROBLEMS 
for 

Cattlemen 
Citrus  Growers 
Dairymen 
Expressmen 
Grain  Haulers 
(inipe  Growers 
Implement  Dealers 
Lumbermen 
Nurserymen 
Produce  Growers 
Produce  Merchants 
Poultrymen 
Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Truckmen 


Write  for 

descriptive  Catalog 
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Grip  on  the  Ground 


There  is  a  feature  of  the  Monarch 
Tractor  which  puts  this  machine 
ahead  of  all  competitors.  This  is  the 
traction  —  the  actual  grip  on  the 
ground — which  gives  the  maximum 
of  drawbar  pull  to  the  amount  of  en- 
gine power  developed. 

Monarch  Tractors  not  only  give  the 
farmer  traction  but  they  give  wear  be- 
cause they  are  constructed  of  tough  wear- 
resisting  Manganese  Steel.  The  tracks  on 
the  Monarch  Tractor  are  covered  by  a 
broad  and  full  guarantee.  Your  insurance 
against  their  wearing  out. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  Monarch  Tractors 
are  giving  the  type  of  reliable  service,  which  makes 
the  tractor  a  paying  proposition.  The  hills  are 
never  too  steep  and  the  work  is  never  too  hard 
for  the  Monarch.  They  are  the  acme  of  combined 
power,  ruggedness  and  mechanical  ingenuity. 

There  is  a  Monarch  Tractor  for  every  farm, 
made  in  the  following  sizes:  30-18  H.  P.,  20-12 
H.  P.  and  16-9  H.  P. 

Read  what  Monarch  users  have  to  say 
about  Monarch  Tractors.  Our  "Per- 
formance" booklet  sent  you  on  request. 

GENERAL  TRACTORS  Incorporated 

217  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO 
130  South  Aurora  St.. 
Stockton,  Cal. 

ROBERT  II.  GBEBN, 
Log   \„i  ,  Cal. 

Sab-distributor: 
C.  S.  ANTHONY, 
319  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cul. 


GROW  A  "MONEY"  GARDEN 

The  kind  that  actually  means  dollars 

43  years'  experience  in  originating,  testing  and 
growing  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  behind 
Maule's  Kour-Leaf  Clover  Guarantee.  All 
Maule's  seeds  are  tested  for  growing  power  which 
means  big  crops  and  beautiful  flowers. 


MAULE'S 
SEEDS 


THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK  k 


comprises  176  pages  of  illustrated  in- 
formation on  planting  and  garden- 
ing. Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
—everything  you  need  to  know. 
A  lot  of  new,  ununtal  features. 


Send  For  It  Today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2137  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WILL  STAY  WITH  THE  RURAL     I  enjoy  the  Rural  Press.    I  never  ex- 
To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  take  this  pect  to  be  without  it  as  long  as  I  am 
opportunity  of  telling  yQU  how  much  on  a  farm. — V.  V.  A.,  Merced  County. 


Rat-Proofing  California  Farms 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"As  riches  are  increased,  they  are 
increased  that  use  them."  This  true 
old  saying  was  never  better  illustrat- 
ed than  it  is  upon  any  California 
farm  where  a  constant  war  is  not 
maintained  against  rats  and  mice  and 
the  other  rodents  or  where  effective 
measures  have  not  been  taken  to  de 
prive  them  of  breeding  places  and  op 
portunities  for  getting  access  to 
grain  and  other  food. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  places 
where,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
these  measures  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  rats  have  for  some  years 
been  operating  under  what  amounts 
to  an  armistice.  It  doesn't  take  long 
for  such  a  farm  to  become  a  "horrible 
example."  Grain  and  feed  of  all 
sorts  is  stolen  right  and  left;  sacks 
are  gnawed  open  in  the  field  and  in 
the  piles  near  the  buildings  and  their 
contents  terribly  wasted  when  they 
are  moved;  feed  supplies  in  barns 
and  sheds  are  ravaged  and  twice  as 
much  spoiled  as  is  eaten;  and  the 
kitchen  and  ultimately  the  whole 
house  becomes  a  nest  for  greedy  and 
dangerous  vermin. 

When  rats  become  numerous  they 
become  proportionately  bolder,  at- 
tacking the  farmer  in  many  ways  for 
which  apparently  they  have  not  the 
courage  when  they  are  few  and  scat- 
tered. Small  chickens  and  squabs 
and  even  half-grown  fowl  are  killed 
at  night;  feed  is  stolen  from  the  bins 
and  racks  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  stock;  the  ugly  creatures  are  fre- 
quently seen  about  the  buildings  in 
the  daytime;  and  there  have  been 
well-verified  instances  of  their  at- 
tacking children. 

Medical  seieoce  has  now  thoroughly 
established  the  fact  that  rats  and 
olher  rodents  are  most  active  and 
dangerous  carriers  of  disease  germs. 
We  all  remember  the  invasion  of  bu- 
bonic plague  a  few  years  ago,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  generally  realized 
that  the  health  authorities  succeeded 
in  averting  this  before  it  attained 
alarming  proportions  by  a  most  de- 
termined warfare  against  rats  in  the 
western  seaports,  involving  the  rat- 
proofing  of  numerous  docks,  cellars 
and  warehouses  and  a  campaign  of 
extermination.  More  recently  these 
vermin  have  been  found  guilty  of 
aiding  the  spread  of  pneumonic 
plague  or  Spanish  influenza;  and  this 
has  caused  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
Professional  rat-catchers  are  em- 
ployed, who  make  wholesale  killings 
by  means  of  traps  or  other  devices. 

A  family  of  cats,  not  too  bounte- 
ously fed  at  the  kitchen,  or,  better,  a 
good  lively  terrier  will  do  much  to 
reduce  the  rat  and  mouse  nuisance. 
Several  very  ingenious  traps  are  on 
the  market,  each  of  which  is  useful 
until  the  w,ily  thieves  learn  to  be- 
ware of  it.  Poisoned  barley  is  some- 
times very  effective,  for  a  time  at 
least.  The  drawbacks  to  its  exten- 
sive use  are  the  necessity  for  keeping 
it  away  from  poultry  and  other  stock, 
and  the  fact  that  a  poisoned  rat  some- 
times crawls  into  a  place  where  he 
is  a  worse  nuisance  dead  than  alive- 

Really  effective  and  permanent 
measures  against  rats  and  mice  are 
of  two  kinds — first,  abolishing  their 
breeding  and  harboring  places  by 
concreting  cellars  and  basements  and 
doing  away  with  wooden  floors  with 
the  safe  hiding  places  which  they  af- 
ford in  warehouses,  barns,  stock  and 
poultry  houses;  second,  depriving 
them  of  food  by  keeping  all  grain  and 
seed,  beef  scraps  and  other  provender 
in  metal  containers  and  using  all 
possible  care  to  avoid  the  spilling  and 
wasting  of  grain. 

The  use  of  metal  grain  bins  and 
the  substitution  of  bulk  for  sack 
handling  in  California  grain  fields  is 
a  long  step  in  this  direction.  As  the 
sacks  lie  in  the  field  they  are  more 
damaged  by  ground  squirrels  than  by 
rats  and  mice,  although  near  build- 
ings the  latter  very  often  leave  signs 
of  their  ugly  work.  It  is,  however, 
when  the  sacked  grain  is  piled  in 
fence  corners  or  near  the  barns,  and 
especially  when  it  is  stored  in  wood- 
en or  other  buildings  into  which  they 
can  penetrate  that  the  rats  and  mice 


hold  their  high  carnival.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
grain  that  is  thus  worse  than  wasted; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  total 
would  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  poor  of 
many  a  starving  city. 

.  The  California  Corrugated  Culvert 
Company  of  West  Berkeley  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  bulk  handling 
of  wheat,  barley  and  rice  in  connec- 
tion with  its  development  of  metal 
grain  bins.  These  bins  range  all  the 
way  from  six  hundred  bushels'  capac- 
ity up  to  about  ten  times  that  size  for 
the  individual  farmer,  and  loading 
stations  made  up  of  batteries  of 
cylindrical  bins,  equipped  with  ele- 
vating and  cleaning  machinery,  for 
erection  at  railroad  sidings  to  care 
for  the  grain  shipments  of  communi- 
ties or  associations.  The  change  from 
the  sack  method  to  the  bulk  handling 
of  grain  is  strongly  favored  by  many 
government  officials  and  farm  advis- 


Sacked  grain  is  often  plaeed  In  fence  earner  so 
that  it  will  be  "handy  tor  feeding." 

ers,  one  of  the  reasons  being  the 
great  advantage  gained  in  the  war 
against  rats  and  squirrels. 

Metal  feeders  for  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry,  especially  if  of  the  automatic 
type,  and  metal  containers  for  farm 
feed  supplies  aid  very  greatly  in 
keeping  down  the  rat  population  by 
shutting  the  thieves  away  from  the 
main  supply  and  reducing  to  the 
smallest  proportions  the  spilling  and 
scattering  of  grain.  The  old-style 
wooden  feed  trough  has  been  a  rat- 
breeder  for  centuries;  in  the  future 
it  will  be  less  and  less  in  evidence  on 
progressive  farms.  In  present-day 
agricultural  science,  the  prevention 
of  waste  and  the  extermintation  of 
vermin  go  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
creased production. 


B K  A  V S  TESTED   FOR  MOISTURE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Herat  Press.) 

Have  you  ever  stored  beans  in  close 
piles  or  in  tight  warehouses,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  found  they  had  heated 
and  spoiled?  This  happens  when 
beans  are  tightly  stored  while  too 
moist.  One  of  the  activities  of  the 
Farm  Owners  and  Operators'  Ass'n  at 
Stockton  last  season  was  to  operate 
a  Brown-Duvel  moisture  tester  on 
samples  of  beans  for  its  members  and 
for  the  California  Bean  Growers' 
Ass'n.  The  latter  kept  frequent 
records  of  the  condition  of  their  stored 
beans.  J.  C-  Riddell,  who  has  charge 
of  this  work,  estimates  that  the  bean 
samples  tested  last  season  showed 
the  condition  of  close  to  150,000 
sacks.  Growers  had  their  beans 
tested  at  threshing,  and  if  they  proved 
too  moist  they  left  them  in  the  field  to 
dry  more.  When  they  had  to  put 
beans  with  too  much  moisture  under 
cover,  they  knew  that  frequent  spaces 
would  have  to  be  left  between  piles. 
The  testing  made  unnecessary  a  great 
deal  of  rehandling  and  saved  the 
growers  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  and  work  of  testing. 


44  2-444  San  Home  St. 
Sao  Francisco,  CaL 


CORD 


The  Square  Deal  is  Born 
and  Bred  Into  Fisk  Tires 

pISK  STANDARDS  are  high— to 


1  realize  it  compare  Fisk  Cords  with 
any  other  cord  tire.  Big,  even  for  over- 
sized tires,  well-made  and  good-looking 
in  every  detail;  you  expect  uncommon 
mileage  from  such  tires  and  you  get  it. 

The  Ideal  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 
is  to  be  "the  best  concern  in  the  world 
to  work  for  and  the  squarest  concern 
in   existence    to    do    business  with." 


Next  Time -BUY  FISK 
From  Your  Dealer 
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More  Satisfactory  Orchard  Plowing 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


An  extraordinarily  heavy  covcrcrop 
of  tangled  filaree  three  feet  deep  in 
the  orchard  of  Ed  F.  Dalton  of  Sacra- 
mento county  was  to  be  plowed.  The 
tractor  which  was  turning,  it  under 
with  four  12-inch  mold  hoards  was 
almost  hidden.  The  beautiful  way  this 
(•overcrop  disappeared  is  shown  in  the 
picture  opposite,  which  is  a  bonafide 
photograph  taken  last  March.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Dalton  has  bought  three 
more  small  tractors  for  use  on  his  or- 
chards, of  which  there  are  150  acres  of 
peaches,  3615  acres  of  prunes,  and  some 
almonds. 

Several  small  tractors  are  preferred 
fo.-  orchard  work  rather  than  one  or 
more  large  ones.  A  large  one  would 
require  a  man  on  the  plow  and  one  on 
the  tractor.  The  same  men  on  two 
small  tractors  will  get  much  more 
plowing  done,  partly  because  the 
small  tractors  can  and  do  travel 
faster.  They  finish  the  season  with 
less  upkeep  and  repairs  to  be  done- 
They  can  be  taken  down  'and  reas- 
sembled in  less  time  than  a  big  one. 
In  plowing,  the  chances  are  that  a  big 
tractor  would  finish  a  middle  with 
only  half  of  its  plows  working-  It 
may  pull  a  double  disk  cultivator  as 
wide  as  the  single  disk  pulled  by  a 
small  tractor;  but  it  has  much  more 
difficulty  turning  with  a  double  disk. 
With  the  ten-foot  weed  cutter  and 
Forkner  harrow  the  small  tractor 
makes  a  row  per  round  and  gets  next 
to  the  trees  safely  where  the  soil 
should  be  cultivated  all  through  sum- 
mer. If  any  part  is  neglected,  it 
should  be  the  centers  half-way  be- 
tween the  tree  rows. 

licst   Way  to   PlOM  Orchard. 

It  isn't  easy  to  turn  under  such  a 
cover  crop  so  neatly  as  shown  in  the 
picture  unless  you  know  how.  The 
filaree  was  not  chained  tinder,  partly 
because  chains  are  expensive  and 
partly  because  they  frequently  get 
mixed  up  with  the  plows  in  turning, 
etc.  Hop  wires  were  fastened  to  the 
proper  places  on  the  plow  frame  in 
front  of  each  bottom.  These  trailed  In 
the  furrows  and  three  or  four  feet  back 
of  each  bottom,  being  covered  up  for 
that  distance  with  freshly  turned  dirt. 
The  weight  of  earth  on  the  wires  kept 
them  tight  enough  to  hold  the  filaree 
down  properly.  Rolling  coulters  cut 
the  mass  intro  stripe  the  width  of  the 
plows. 

Better  Layout  lor  Plowing. 

.Mr.  Dalton's  system  of  plowing  the 
orchard  has  several  advantages.  The 
furrows  can  be  run  straight,  the  last 
trip  through  will  not  waste  any 
width  of  the  plows,  and  the  dead  fur- 
row is  not  in  the  same  place  in  suc- 
cessive years.  Each  middle  is  plowed 
entirely  in  the  same  direction  so  that 
the  wide  harrows  following  in  the 
same  direction  will  not  pull  out  the 
weed  growth. 

The  system  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
but  others  may  do  it  by  following  the 
directions  given  below.  Figure  out 
how  many  times  your  gang  plow  will 
cut  a  full  width  in  one  row.  Gener- 
ally there  will  be  a  narrow  strip  left 
over.  The  object  will  be  to  leave  half 
of  this  strip  next  to  each  tree  row. 
For  instance,  if  trees  are  22  feet  apart 
and  the  plow  cuts  four  feet,  you  can 
figure  on  five  trips  down  each  middle 
with  a  foot-strip  left  on  each  side  of 
each  row.  Run  the  first  round  a  foot 
from  the  row,  throwing  your  four  fur- 
rows away  from  the  trees  and  coming 
back  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  same  row.  Now  skip 
the  second  row  entirely  and  perform 
the  same  operation  on  the  third  one. 
Your  furrows  are  straight  because  you 
have  been  driving  so  close  to  the 
trees  that  you  could  judge  closely. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  round, 
swing  back  to  the  near  side  of  the  first 
round  and  plow  down  that  side  .thus 
throwing  up  a  back-furrow  there. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  row,  swing 
to  the  near  side  of  your  second  round 
and  throw  up  a  back-furrow  there.  Af- 
ter that,  you  follow  your  tracks  three 
niore  times  around  the  row  that  was 
originally  skipped.  This  finishes 
within  a  foot  on  each  side  of  that  row. 

While  the  tractor  is  proceeding  in 


the  same  way  across  the  orchard,  put 
a  team  and  a  twelve-inch  bottom  at 
work  plowing  out  the  two-foot  strip 
in  the  rows.  Mr.  Dalton  uses  a  two- 
horse  "angle  iron"  plow,  offset  so  the 
ho.ses  do  not  need  to  scrape  the  trees. 
A  one-horse  "grape-hook"  is  some- 
times used  to  finish  if  the  job  does 
not  come  out  even. 

If,  as  in  the  prune  orchard  pictured, 
•the  covercrop  is  so  heavy  that  a  sec- 
ond plowing  is  seen  to  be  impracti- 
cable, the  dirt  is  thrown  toward  the 
trees  at  the  first  plowing  apd  is  not 
turned  again  that  year.  But  if  it  has 
been  plowed  away  as  described  above, 
a  second  plowing  throws  the  dirt  back. 
This  time  the  direction  of  plowing  is 
reversed.  A  round  is  plowed  toward 
the  trees  in  the  first  and  third  rows, 
after  which  four  times  around  the  sec- 
ond row  completes  the  job,  leaving  a 
■dead  furrow  where  the  back  furrow 
was  before.  With  the  low  wide- 
spreading  peach  trees,  horses  finish 
the  plowing  toward  them  also.  The 
following  year,  all  plowing  is  done  in 
a  crosswise  direction. 

Advantages  <>\  Tractors. 

It  is  as  easy  to  get.  and  keep  a  trac- 
tor driver  as  a  mule  driver,  and  not 
so  many  are  needed.  It  has  also 
seemed  impossible  to  get  horse  drivers 
who  would  plow  without  barking  the 
irees.  A  tractor  driver  seldom  does 
this.  Mr.  Dalton  figures  that  it  has 
cost  him  about  the  same  to  plow  with 


the  tractors  as  with  horses.  But,  sup- 
posing the  weather  has  prevented 
plowing  and  it  is  getting  late  in  the 
spring.  Everything  depends  on  get- 
ting more  plowing  done  quickly,  and 
the  tractor  beats  the  horses  at  that. 


ENGINE   PACKS  SILAGE. 

If  your  silo  holds  150  tons  and  costs 
$300,  the  initial  cost  is  $2  per  Hon 


capacity.  But  suppose  you  put  160 
tons  in  it.  You  have  reduced  your 
cost  per  ton  to  $1.87,  a  saving  of  13 
cents  per  ton.  Now  suppose  you  put 
up  1500  tons  per  year  as  is  done  by 
a  Sacramento  Valley  dairyman  we 
know.  You  would  save  $105  in  orig- 
inal cost  of  silos  alone.  But  suppose 
that  in  the  process  of  compressing  160 
tons,  into  the  space  150  tons  normally 
occupy,  you  saved  two  men's  wages. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 


Write  lor  catalog  and  other  Information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


Tl'l  Van  Ness  Ave., 


San  Francisco 


a  real  danger  to  your  engine 


ft  ft 


<  -S 

y 
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Ordinary  Oil  Veedol 
after  use       after  use 
Showing  sedimrvt  formnl 
after  500  milts  of  rumiinj 


WHEN  your  car  isn't  pulling  right 
—  when  the  spark  plugs  start 
to  miss  fire  and  the  engine 
knocks  on  the  hills — when  the  water  boils 
after  a  short  run — then  you  know  the 
engine  is  full  of  carbon  again. 

Carbon  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engine. 

The  causes  of  carbon  and  how 
to  prevent  its  formation 

You  need  not  permit  your  engine 
to  be  fouled  and  damaged  by  exces- 
sive carbon  deposits.  There  are  but 
two  natural  causes  of  this  rapid  ac- 
cumulation: 1.  Inferior  oil  that 
forms  sediment,  or  oil  that  is  too 
heavy  or  too  light  in  body.  2.  Too 
rich  a  gasoline  mixture.  (This  can 
be  improved  by  a  slight  carburetor 
adjustment.) 

Carbon  is  formed  by  ordinary 
lubricating  oil  which  breaks  down 
under  ^the  terrific  heat  of  the 
"  engine  —  200°F.  to  1000»F.  Large 


quantities  of  black  sediment  are  formed. 
The  oil  is  left  thin  and  watery.  This  thin 
oil  fails  to  hold  the  piston  seal.  It  per- 
mits the  broken-down  oil  and  sediment  to 
pass  the  pistons.  In  the  firing  chamber, 
it  rapidly  forms  great  plates  of  carbon. 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedol  over 
ordinary  oil  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
two  bottles.  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%. 

With  the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  in  the 
crankcase  and  with  a  proper  fuel  mixture, 
carbon  does  not  form  rapidly. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock. 
Ask  for  it  today.  The  new  100-page  Veedol 
book  will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  keep  your  engine  running  at  minimum 
cost.  Send  10  cents  for  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 
lti.')$  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 
Branches  or distributors,  in  all  principal  cities 
of  tha  United  States  and  Canada 
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This  would  net  you  a  ncal  saving  in 
putting  up  1,500  tons. 

The  method  used  by  this  dairyman 
to  effect  such  a  saving  is  to  let  a  gas 
engine  pack  his  silage.  Ordinarly 
four  men  would  be  kept  busy  in  his 
16-  and  18-foot  silos,  but  with  the 
present  system,  one  man  distributes 
silage  by  swinging  the  pipe  around, 
while  the  other  sees  that  the  engine 
keeps  busy.  The  engine  is  mounted 
on  a  frame  which  rests  on  a  cone- 
shaped  roller.  It  is  geared  to  a 
sprocket  on  the  roller  so  that  when 
running  properly,  it  rides  the  roller 
round  and  round,  getting  closer  to  the 
edge  of  the  silage,  and  packing  it 
tigher  all  across  than  men  would  do- 
The  outfit  weighs  at  least  600  pounds 
and  it  has  a  seat  for  the  engineer  to 
add  his  weight.  Wheels  on  a  forward- 
pi  ojecting  arm  miide  the  outfit  close 
to  the  silo  walls.  The  machine  was 
put  into  use  late  last  season  and  it 
showed  some  need  of  improvement  but 
was  considered  successful  and  will  be 
used  next  season. 


LEARN  TO  IINI>  IGNITION 
TROUBLE. 


Finding  ignition  trouble  and  ad- 
justing magnetos  will  be  especially 
emphasized  at  the  Gas  Tractor  Short 
Course  at  Riverside,  February  23-28. 
This  work  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  D. 
Miller  of  University  Farm.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  electric  equipment  used  on  gas 
engines.  Students  will  be  asked  to 
locate  and  remedy  ignition  trouble  on 
various  makes  of  tractors.  Enroll- 
ment in  this  course  is  limited  to  180. 
Anybody   interested   in   tractors  and 


Tlje  Illustration  shows  the  work  done  by  the  tractor  plowing  uiuleY  a  very  heavy  eovererop. 


over  18  years  of  age,  is  eligible  on 
payment  of  $1.  Address  Director  Cit- 
rus Experiment  Station,  Riverside. 


F.  H.  Stow  of  Berkeley,  formerly 


y 


distributor  of  Cleveland  tractors  and 
more  recently  in  the  business  of 
financing  tractor  buyers  has  under- 
taken distribution  of  La  Crosse  Happy 


Farmer  tractors.  The  agency  for 
these  machines  has  been  held  for  a 
year  by  the  California  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Co.  of  Sacramento. 


l^rkl'Motor 

25  Horsepower 


One  Manpower  =  l/«  H.I' 


Pumping  1,000  Gallons  per  Minute 


This  installation  of  a  Vertical  G-E  Motor  connected  to 
a  Deep-Well  Turbine  Pump  is  operating  at  1150  R.  P.  M. 
and  pumps  1,000  gallons  per  minute  from  a  well  50  ft. 
deep  and  12  inches  in  diameter. 

This  one  pump  installed  on  a  ranch  at  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  is  of  ample  capacity  to  irrigate  40  acres  of  prunes 
and  in  fact  could  easily  supply  50  to  60  acres. 

When  selecting  motors  it  is  always  well  to  remember 
ciist  is  not  price  in  the  beginning,  but  cost  in  the  long'  run. 

The  electric  way  is  the  modern  way — the  proven  eco- 
nomical wav. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office : 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rial  to  Bldg. 


THE  Bates  Steel  Mule  does 
its  work  on  the  most  deli- 
cate seed  bed  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Crawlers  with  their 
broad  ground  surface  makes 
this  possible. 

This  feature  brings  quick 
appreciation  from  farmers  who 
know. 

Yet,  its  reliability  for  Spring 
work  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  each  season  sees  a  greater 
demand  for  the  Bates  Steel  Mule 
by  experienced  tractor  farmers. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
steering  and  comfortable  riding. 

Descriptive  catalog  sent 
upon  request.     Ask  for 
it  Today. 


F.  T.  BRILES 
214  N.Los  Angeles  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat 


J.  M.  CONLEY  CO. 
417  E.  Weber  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


—the  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 
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The  Sensible  Leader  of  the  1 920  Tractor  Field 


NOWADAYS  the  chug-chug  of  the 
farm  tractor  is  heard  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  Tractors  are  at 
work  in  the  fields  of  many  thousands 
of  farms  and  if  you  look  them  over 
you  will  find  them  a  mixed  lot. 

Tractor  farming  is  still  in  its  youth. 
Novelty  is  still  in  the  surge  toward 
power  farming. 

The  impractical  theorists  are  still  in 
the  ring,  limping  but  not  out  of  the 
running.  Adventurers  who  swarmed 
into  what  they  termed  the  '  'game"  are 
still  "playing."  The  hazards  facing 
the  farmer  in  search  of  reliable  power 
are  many. 

In  all  this  turmoil,  one  tractor  like 
a  steady  star  has  lighted  the  way. 
That  tractor  bears  the  trusted  name — 
Titan  10-20.  It  has  led  because  it  is 
the  product  of  practical  builders  of 
good  farm  machines;  because  it  is 
backed  by  many  years  of  experience 
and  unquestioned  reputation. 


Today  Titan  10-20  is  the  standard- 
setter  among  all  tractors.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  the  topic  of  con- 
versation on  the  tongues  of.  farmers 
and  tractor  makers  the  nation  over. 

Selling  at  the  popular  low  price — 
$1000  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory — Titan 
10-20  faced  a  sensational  demand.  A 
few  months  ago  this  desire  for  Titan 
ownership  had  flooded  the  factory  with 
thousands  of  orders  which  could  not 
be  filled  at  once,  though  a  new  Titan 
was  being  turned  out  every  few 
minutes. 

Every  effort  is  being  directed  to 
greater  production  and  to  continued 
Titan  10-20  pre-eminence  during  1920. 
In  view  of  manufacturing  difficulties 
however,  this  is  earnest  advice  to  the 
intending  purchaser: 
Orders  for  Titan  10-20  —  and  also  for 
International  15-30  and  International 
8-16  —  must  be  placed  far  in  advance. 
No  other  course  will  assure  delivery. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Inc.rponttd) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.         Denrer.  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 
Loi  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  Farm  Motors 


4H.P. 
Truck 


4to20H.R 


Weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower,  about 
one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  yet 
are  more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  economical. 
We  get  increased  power 
without  increased  weight 
because  of  an  improved 
design,  better  material,  I 
higher  grade  mechanics, 
more  accurate  balancing  and  improvements  in 
carburetion,  ignition  and  lubrication. 
Cushman  Motors  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do.  Equipped  with 
ThrottUng.Gover'npx,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
WaterCirculatingPump 
without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  book  on 
Light  Weight  Engines 
CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 
B5oll.Jlrt  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Cushman  "Does  More" 
Electric  Light  and 
Power  Plant 

It  does  more  for  the  farmer  than 
any  other  outfit— combining  both 
an  Electric  Light  Plant  and  a 
Portable  4  H.P.  Power  Plant,  at 

f (radically  the  cost  of  an  electric 
ight  plant.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  Cushman  Engine  and 
Cushman  Self-Starter.  Ask  for 
Book  on  Light  Plants.  (aio; 


More  Power  per  Pound 


25  Cords  aDay 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  * 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
#big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
'and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.*  Saw 
blade  easily  removed.  Writcforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payment*. 

Ottawa 
Mtg.Co. 

»7v.  WoodSt. 
Ottawa. 


WE  ARC  PAYING 

RECORD  PRICES 

(^^FURS 


A  Sacramento  Valley  dairyman 
milking  four  or  five  strings  of  cows 
raises  oats  and  barley  In  winter  as 
soiling  crops  for  his  cows  and  grows 
magnificent  crops  of  Indian  corn  on 
the  same  land  in  summer  for  silage. 

"I  could  never  raise  two  satisfac- 
tory crops  a  year  on  the  same  land 
without  manure,"  says  he.  "And  if 
you've  been  fanning,  you  can  realize 
how  much  hard  work  there  would  be 
in  loading  onto  high  wagons  the  ma- 
nure from  as  many  cows  as  I  have 
and  then  spreading  it  forkful  by  fork- 
ful unevenly  on  the  land.  With  the 
help  we  have  nowadays  we  couldn't 
possibly  do  it." 

But  this  dairyman  has  found  a  rel- 
atively easy  way  to  handle  this  great 
tonnage  of  fertility.  Patented  ma- 
nure carriers  are  used  in  cleaning  out 
the  stables.  They  are  dumped  in  de- 
pressions in  the  various  barnyards 
where  they  form  a  self-sealed  subsoil 
considered  by  this  man  as  good  as 
cement  Then  during  two  months  of 
the  fall,  all  hands  get  busy  pitching 
this  and  the  scrapings  of  the  yards 
onto  four  low-built  manure  spreaders, 
all  alike.  No  high  pitching  of  the 
semi-liquid  stuff  such  as  drove  the 
writer  from  the  farm  in  days  when 
manure  spreaders  had  not  generally 
proved  dependable.  With  the  low 
spreader  only  one  handling  is  neces- 
sary to  distribute  manure  evenly 
where  it  is  wanted.  All  four  machines 
are  of  one  make  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  farm  machinery  ought  to  be 
standardized.  If  one  breaks  down,  it 
can  be  repaired  with  parts  from  a 
machine  that  perhaps  has  served  its 
day  and  is  only  good  to  furnish  re- 
pairs. 


HOW  BIG  A  MOTOBt 

I  have  a  good  well,  pit  23  feet  deep, 
and  intend  to  install  a  four-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump,  which  in  full  operation 
will  work  under  a  head  of  50  feet. 
Would  like  to  use  a  7%  horsepower 
motor  (lg00  r.  p.  m.).  as  that  will  not 
only  be  less  expensive  at  the  start 
than  a  10  h.  p.  motor,  but  owing  to 
electric  rates,  it  will  cost  less  to  op- 
erate than  a  10  h.  p.  motor  when  both 
use  the  Bame  amount  of  electricity. 
However,  I  am  advised  locally  that  a 
10  h.  p.  motor  is  necessary.  Can  you 
inform  me  accurately  as  to  the  size  of 
motor  I  will  have  to  use? — H.  P.  B., 
Tulare  County. 

It  takes  practically  ten  horsepower 
to  lift  400  gallons  per  minute  against 
a  50-foot  head.  A  smaller  motor 
might  do  the  work  but  it  would  be 
constantly  in  danger  of  leaving  the 
orchard  dry  while  the  motor  would  be 
in  the  repair  bhop  or  waiting  for  re- 
placement. 


HOW  BIG  A  PULLEY  TO  USE. 

To  the  Editor:  To  find  the  diameter 
of  the  pulley  required  to  run  a  ma- 
chine at  a  given  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minutes,  multiply  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  engine  by  the  diameter 
of  the  drive-pulley  in  inches.  Divide 
the  product  by  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions required.  The  answer  will  be 
the  number  of  inches  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley.  For  instance:  1200 
(rpm)  multiplied  by  10  (drive  pulley 
diameter)  equals  12,000.  12,000  di- 
vided by  3000  (rpm  required  on  ma- 
chine) equals  4  (diameter  of  driven 
pulley). — A  subscriber. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  turn  square 
corners  with  a  track-type  tractor 
loaded.  When  the  inside  track  stops, 
all  of  the  load  is  put  onto  the  outer 
one.  It  can  stand  the  strain  for  a 
while,  but  not  permanently. 


A  large  acreage  near  Delano  in  Tu- 
lare county  will  be  devoted  to  a  pro- 
ject for  rice  culture  next  season,  $5,- 
000  worth  of  pumping  plants  having 
been  bought  at  Tulare  for  this  outfit. 


The  gross  receipts  of  the  State  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Department  for  1919  total 
14,500,000,  as  announced  by  Supt.  G. 
B.  Daniels.  Nearly  470,000  automo- 
biles were  registered  during  the  year. 


Be  Sure  to  See  the  Exhibit  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  at  the  Minneapolis  Tractor  Show, 
January  31  to  February  7.  Tractors  and  Other  Power  Farming  Equipment  in  space  H— 2,  Overland  Building. 
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NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 

Farm  tractors  are  busy  plowing  the 
land.  It  will  require  some  40,000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  costing  over 
$20,000  for  this  year's  planting. 

The  Pulstone  Brothers  of  Smiths 
Valley  in  Lyon, County  are  completing 
plans  to  seed  two  thousand  acres  of 
raw  land  to  alfalfa  and  one  thousand 
acres  to  wheat  and  barley. 

Plowing  and  other  farming  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  Mason 
Valley  this  week,  in  spite  of  frequent 
snow  squalls,  according  to  reports  by 
persons  who  have  visited  in  that  sec- 
tion recently. 

Stockmen  using  the  National  forests 
declare  that  the  annual  losses  of  cattle 
and  sheep  from  poison  plants  in  Ne- 
vada reach  6,000  and  16,000  annually. 
Definite  steps  to  eradicate  this  loss  are 
being  considered. 


H-  F.  Alps,  Meteorologist  at  the  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau's  office  in  Reno, 
who  visited  the  Summit  in  the  Sierras 
last  week,  reports  the  water  content 
in  the  snow  at  that  elevation  normal, 
according  to  his  measurements. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Winter  of  Whiterock, 
Elko  County,  has  disposed  of  her  in- 
terests in  that  section  and  taken  up 
her  residence  in  California.  The  deal 
involved  some  1500  acres  of  land  and 
over  100  cattle.  It  is  reported  that 
the  purchase  price  was  well  above 
$100,000. 


Dean  Knight  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Nevada 
lias  resigned  his  position,  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1920.  Dean  Knight  was 
unanimously  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Reno  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  talte  up  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  that  organization. 

In  making  his  decision  for  the 
•change  he  considered  that  he  could 
accomplish  far  more  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  State.  He  will  not  lose  his  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 


Governor  Boyle,  accompanied  by 
State  Engineer  Scrugham,  expects  to 
leave  for  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State  about  the  24th  of  January.  They 
so  to  investigate  some  projects  of  de- 
velopment and  to  visit  the  newly  or- 
ganized irrigation  districts  in  Clark 
County  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
them  assistance  in  straightening  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  that  section. 


Judge  J.  A.  Callahan  of  Humboldt 
County  awarded  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $860  from  the  Nevada  Won- 
der Mining  Company  for  the  Williams 
Estate  Company.  The  Williams  in- 
terests claimed  damages  for  the  loss 
of  fourteen  cattle,  alleged  to  have 
died  in  the  vicinity  of  Wonder  as  a 
result  of  having  drunk  water  impreg- 
nated with  cyanide  from  the  Mining 
Company's  plant.  The  loss  occurred 
last  August. 


Applications  for  94  sections  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  Carson  district  have 
been  made  under  the  new  law  that 
makes  possible  the  entry  of  lands  giv- 
ing promise  of  development  through 
the  use  of  underground  water  for  irri- 
gation. The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  land 
office  have  received  no  instructions 
relative  to  such  cases.  Pending  in- 
structions the  officers  receive  "the  ap- 
plications and  then  suspend  them  until 
such  time  as  definite  instructions  are 
given  them. 


Cattlemen  in  Nye  County  state  that 
the  weather  of  January  5th,  6th  and 
7th  will  have  a  worse  influence  over 
the  stock  situation  than  all  the  early 
part  of  the  winter.  The  wind  blew  at 
a  rate  unprecedented  in  this  section 
and  being  accompanied  by  a  drop  of 
the  temperature  from  sixty  to  twenty- 
two,  it  is  believed  live  stock  will  suf- 
fer, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  herds  are  in  feeble  condi- 
tion from  under  nourishment  through 
tN>  summer  range  feeding  season. 

Monday  night  the  wind  reached  a 
velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
eight  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  the  ex 
heme  temperature  of  twenty  degrees 
was  reached. 


At 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  /. 
CASE  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY  desires  to 
have  it  known  that  it  is  not  now 
andnever  has  been  interestedin, 
or  in  any  way  connected  or  affil- 
iated with,  the  J.  J.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis  Tractor 
Company,  or  the  J.  I.  Cast 
Plow  Works  Co. 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 
Our  T-ade  Mark 


Below:  Showing  the  Main  Frame  of  the 
CASE  10-18  Tractor,  cast  in  a  stnele 
piece.  Holes  for  bearines  on  each  side  of 
frame  are  bored  in  one  operation  by  a 
special  machine  of  remarkable  accuracy. 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18  Kerosene 
Tractor  pulling  2-bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow. 


CASE  "The  Tractor  with 
Strength  that  Backs  its  Power 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  superioiity 
of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor  is  the  rugged  strength  of 
its  construction. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
Strength  and  Power. 

When  you  think  of  the  Tractor  you  have,  or  the 
Tractor  you  ought  to  have,  you  probably  consider 
it  in  terms  of  power. 

Right !  —  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  proper  propor- 
tion of  power  to  work  is  an  absolute  essential  to 


economy  and  efficiency  of  Tractor  operation.  But 
tractor  Strength,  as  embodied  in  the  Case  is 
the  factor  that  stands  between  you  and  repair 
bills  and  the  more  serious  losses  due  to  breakage 
or  delays. 

For  instance,  the  frame  of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor 
is  cast  in  a  single  piece.  In  this  one  casting  are 
fitted  the  bearings  for  transmission,  rear  axle  and 
motor.  Obviously,  bearings,  shafting  and  gears 
cannot  get  out  of  line.  Once  in  place,  they  are  in 
correct  alignment  throughout  the  life  of  the  tractor. 


Other  Features  of  the  CASE  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 

Four  cylinder  motor,  mounted  crosswise.  Eliminates  bevel  gears,  chain  or  worm  drive. 

Simple  and  accessible  clutch,  pulley  mounted  on  crank  shaft, —  where  it  belongs.  It  is  on 
the  same  side  with  the  steering  gears  making  it  easy  to  line  up  with  belt  driven  machinery. 

Automatic  control  of  motor  temperature  assures  fuel  economy. 

Cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil  and  dust-proof  throughout. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Worm-driven  fan  with  friction  safety  clutch. 
Two  soeeds:  2'A  and  3V4  miles  per  hour. 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  will  most  economically 
handle  such  work  as  operating  a  2-bottom  plow  (as 
illustrated);  22  shoe  grain  drill;  two  6  ft.  binders; 
8  ft.  double-action  disc  harrow;  the  largest  manure 
spreader;  Case  20  x  28  thresher  with  feeder  and 
wind  stacker;  feed  mill,  or  any  other  machinery  of 


similar  power  requirement.  Write  for  booklet  illus- 
trating complete  details  of  Case  10-18  construction. 
It  will  acquaint  you  with  the  special  advantages  of 
the  Case  10-18  and  enable  you  to  judge  all  tractors 
with  a  new  understanding.  Free,  on  request,— a 
post  card  will  bring  it. 


J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.    V-l,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 

NOTE :   We  want  the  public  to  understand  that  our  plows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows  made  by  the  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 


I         SAN  FRANCISCO 
!>:$:>  15th  St.   Phone  4433 


LOS  ANGELES 
l«4-8  N.  Los  An&eles  St.  Phone 
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Bean  Growers  Financing  Saves  Market 


(Written  for  Pad  fie  Rural 
Financial  distress  has  disheartened 
our  bean  growers  even  while  our  ar- 
mies were  eating  beans  until  they  re- 
belled againsi  them,  and  while  Europe 
was  facing  starvation.  We  boast  of 
our  superior  standards  of  living,  and 
no  one,  least  of  all  a  politician,  would 
care  to  suggest  lower  standards  for 
American  farmers  and  workingmen. 
Yet  in  bean  growing,  our  farmers  and 
workingmen  are  competing  with  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  laborers  whom  we 
have  excluded  from  our  country.  The 
latter  produce  around  200,000,000 
bushels  annually  at  a  cost  which  has 
permitted  their  small  whites  to  sell 
in  San  Francisco  this  last  season  as 
low  as  cents  per  pound  with  all 
freight  importers'  costs  and  profits  in- 
cluded. Our  Government,  through 
rascality  of  certain  men  in  the  F'ood 
Administration,  has  been  instrumental 
in  importing  a  great  many  of  these 
beans  while  American  beans  could 
not  be  sold.  As  against  the  eleven 
and  a  half  million  bushels  produced 
in  the  United  States  this  year,  well 
over  4*4  million  bushels  had  been  im- 
ported during  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  year.  Our  own  California  ware- 
houses in  city  and  county  have  been 
filled  with  California  beans,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  which  are  held 
over  from  1918  for  lack  of  prices  that 
would  repay  the  costs  of  production. 

Under  these  circumstances,  many 
growers  who  obtained  loans  from 
banks  based  on  bean  warehouse  re- 
ceipts were  forced  to  sell  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  burdening  an  already  over- 
burdened market.  Other  growers 
badly  needing  money  and  having  tons 
of  beans  in  regular  warehouses,  could 
not  borrow  on  them.  At  any  rate,  if 
a  grower  wanted  to  borrow  on  his 
beans,  he  had  to  hunt  up  a  bank  in 
each  case  and  convince  the  officials 
that  this  particular  loan  would  be 
safe. 

Association  Borrows  to  Advance  ."»() 
Per  Cent. 

But  "things  ain't  like  they  used  to 
be."  The  California  Bean  Growers' 
Association   early   in   November  ob- 


Holt  Standards 


Hairbreadth  accuracy  in  sizes 
and  fit  of  parts  adds  years  to  the 
life  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
and  keeps  down  repair  costs. 
Send  for  free  booklet  No.  415 
describing  rigid  standards  and 
methods  that  maintain  Holt 
high  quality  and  picturing  the 
marvelously  accurate  devices 
for  maintaining  dimensions  to 
the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

tlKifm.  Calif.,  Pi.ria,  III.,  2...  Jnftltl, 
Calif.,  Finland,  On.,  Sfiant,  Waih., 
Son  Frantiiit,  Calif. 
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rrc»K  by  R.  K.   w..rk  ,  . 

taincd  a  bankers'  acceptance  credit 
with  the  Bank  of  Italy  whereby  any 
amount  of  money  required  may  be 
borrowed  on  the  l'llfl  crop  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  its  market  value  at  not 
to  exceed  six  per  cent  annual  interest, 
as  stated  by  Secretary-Treasurer  C.  L. 
Danlv  of  the  Association.  Total  loans 
may  "not  exceed  $2,000,000  at  any  one 
time.  This  will  take  care  of  $4,000,000 
worth  at  once. 

The  agreement  went  into  effect  Nov. 
20,  and  within  six  weeks  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  loans  had  already  been 
made.  The  grower  gets  his  money 
from  the  Association.  The  Associa- 
tions gets  the  money  from  the  one 
bank.  Never  does  it  have  to  seek 
other  sources.  The  Bank  of  Italy  as- 
sumes all  the  burden  of  securing  cash 
for  the  loans.  In  doing  this,  it  has 
arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  to  rediscount  the  Associa- 
tion's notes  which  are,  by  a  special 
ruling,  classed  as  prime  agricultural 
paper.  Other  banks  in  California  and 
the  Fast  have  also  arranged  to  handle 
some  of  these  notes  whenever  the 
Bank  of  Italy  desires.  All  services 
of  all  kinds,  including  interest  on  the 
notes,  are  not  to  cost  the  Association 
over  6  per  cent  per,  annum  on  the 
amounts  loaned.  This  is  exceedingly 
favorable  as  noted  from  the  December 
19  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  which  states  that  prevailing  in- 
terest rates  are  8  per  cent  in  agricul- 
tural sections. 

Works  Smoothly  as  Well  us  Cheaply. 

As  the  system  works  out  in  prac- 
tice, members  endorse  their  warehouse 
receipts  over  to  the  Association,  tak- 
ing in  return  a  certificate  of  deposit. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  home  office 
of  the  Association  in  San  Francisco  or 
at  the  offices  of  the  various  district 
managers.  The  beans  are  graded  and 
deductions  are  figured  off  from  the 
gross  weight  to  cover  dirt,  splits,  etc. 
The  net  weight  thus  figured  is  imme- 
diately available  for  a  loan  at  three 
cents  per  pound.  (All  varieties  so  far 
have  been  valued  at  6  cents  per  pound 
for  purposes  of  the  loans,  but  a  dis- 
tinction of  varieties  will  probably  be 
made  in  the  future,  because  the  higher 
priced  varieties  are  entitled  to  more 
money.)  The  grower  fills  out  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan.  The  Association 
presents  this  application  with  the 
warehouse  receipt  and  its  own  note 
to  the  bank  and  draws  a  draft  on  the 
bank  for  the  proper  amount  in  favor 
of  the  grower.  This  draft  is  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  payment  on  the 
crop  never  to  be  returned.  The  Asso- 
ciation notes  are  made  for  30,  60,  or 
90  days,  and  the  Association  figures 
on  selling  the  beans  they  cover  within 
that  period.  Payment  may  be  ex- 
tended if  necessary. 

When  the  beans  are  shipped,  the 
Association  gjves  the  bank  a  bill  of 
lading  and  a  draft  on  the  buyer  in 
return  for  the  warehouse  receipt.  The 
^ank  collects  the  draft  and  credits  the 
\ssociation  account.  If  the  business 
;ets  too  big  for  the  bank's  ready  re- 
•.ources,  it  keeps  the  receipts  but  dis- 
counts the  notes  at  the  other  banks 
with  which  it  has  arrangements. 

This  financing  system  could  never 
be  carried  out  except  through  organ- 
ization. Without  it,  growers  would  in 
a  great  proportion  of  cases  have  to 
sacrifice  their  beans,  at  the  same  time 
flooding  the  market  and  making  the 
price  drop  still  lower.  Now  they  can 
hold  a  reasonable  time  and  not  over- 
load the  market  at  any  time. 


Cuts  Like  A  Knife 


I—  .  , 

■    cut  the  weeds  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And 
they  leave  behind  a  ripple  of  fine  loose  earth  as  a 


"Acme  5  Foot  Lift  Weeder 

can  1*  set  to  cut  at  aoy  depth  desired.  A  lever  operated  by  the  loot  raises 
the  t>lades  lor  transportation  or  to  clear  them  OS  trash.  The  end-pieces 
of  the  Irame  are  bent  so  a*  to  protect  the  trees  from  injury.  "No  orchard 
nun  can  afford  to  be  without  one",  say  hundreds  ol  successful  orchardists. 

Write  today  lor  FRF.E  book. "The  'ACME'  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay** 
and  latest  prices.    Also  ask  for  circular  about  "ACMIi"  Disc  Harrows, 

DUANE  H.  NASH  INC.  651  Elm  St.,  Milling  ton,  N.J. 
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Out  of  accumu- 
lated capital  have 
ariaen  all  the  me- 
ceases  of  industry 
and  applied  sci- 
ence, all  the  com- 
forts and  ameliora- 
tions of  the  com 
mon  lot.  Upon  it 
the  world  must  de- 
pend for  the  process 
of  reconstruction  in 
which  all  have  to 
share. 

-JAMES  J.  HILL. 


THE  successful  farmer  raises 
bigger  crops  and  cuts  down 
costs  by  investment  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

Good  prices  for  the  farmers'  crops 
encourage  new  investment,  more 
production  and  greater  prosperity. 

But  the  success  of  agriculture  de- 
pends on  the  growth  of  railroads— 
the  modern  beasts  of  burden  that 
haul  the  crops  to  the  world's  mai- 
kets. 

The  railroads— like  the  farms- 
increase  their  output  and  cut  down 
unit  costs  by  the  constant  invest- 
ment of  new  capital. 

With  fair  prices  for  the  work  they 
do,  the  railroads  are  able  to  attract 
new  capital  for  expanding  their  fa- 
cilities. 

Rates  high  enough  to  yield  a  fair 
return  will  insure  railroad  growth, 
and  prevent  costly  traffic  conges- 
tion which  invariably  results  in 
poorer  service  at  higher  cost. 

National  wealth  can  increase  only 
as  our  railroads  grow. 

Poor  railroad  service  is  dear  at 
any  price.  No  growing  country  can 
long  pay  the  price  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities. 


Utiis  advertisement  ispuhlisliedbyihe 
Association  <f3?ailwcuj  %xeaitive&. 


Those  desiring  informatijn  concerning  the  railroad  situa- 
tion may  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  A*»ociation 
of  Railway  Executives  61  Broadway.  JVeio  York 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing;  costs  from  one-hall  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure: 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.  V/ritel 

229  Howard  St. 
SAM  FRANCISCO 
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Is  Dairying  a  Safe  Business? 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  1' 

There  is  a  saying  of  ancient  origin 
that  "necessity  knows  no  law,"  and 
this  axiomatic  rule  might  be  applied 
to  the  dairy  business  in  several  of 
its  phases.  Scientific  investigation  has 
seemingly  discovered  that  milk  con- 
tains characteristics  called  vitamines 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
normal  growth  and  development  of 
the  white  race.  If  this  be  true,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  gainsay  the 
proposition,  then  milk,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  we  will  be  obliged  to  have 
it. 

It  also  is  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  very  willing 
it  should  be  a  necessity,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  butter,  cheese  and  cream, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  milk  it- 
self. To  spread  upon  bread,  for  the 
majority  nothing  quite  equals  the  gol- 
den butter.  There  may  be  substi- 
tutes, but  if  given  their  choice  99  peo- 
ple out  of  100  would  choose  the  true 
butter.  Then  cheese,  while  not  on 
the  table  at  every  meal,  like  butter, 
has  no  substitute.  The  person  who 
will  put  on  the  market  something 
that  will  take  the  place  of  pure 
milk  and  rich  cream  in  health- 
fulness,  palatability  and  popular- 
ity at  a  lower  cost  need  not  worry 
about  the  future,  as  the  wealth  of  Sol- 
omon will  not  seem  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  what  he  will  get. 

We  have,  of  course,  various  salad 
oils,  made  from  peanuts,  corn,  cotton- 
seed, and  perhaps  other  substances, 
oleos  of  various  grades  (chiefly  low- 
grade,  when  compared  with  butter), 
peanut  butter  and  butter  from  cocoa- 
nuts,  shortening  made  from  a  combi- 
nation of  animal  fats  and  vegetable 
oils,  all  used  more  or  less  in  the 
place  of  butter,  not  because  they  are 
better,  or  butter,  but  for  the  reason 
that  they  will  answer  and  are  cheap- 
er. We  do  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  such  articles  are  not  whole- 
some or  nutritious,  and  should  not  bo. 
used.  Par  from  it.  The  only  idea  we 
arc  trying  to  convey  is  that  butter  is 
so  healthful  and  popular  that  in  spite 
of  cheaper  articles  that  may  be  used 
the  throne  of  Queen  Butter  is  not 
threatened. 

If  there  are  no  real  substitutes  for 
milk  and  its  products,  and  its  popu- 
larity is  secure  and  made  more  so  by 
the  investigations  of  scientists  the 
world  over,  then  it  would  seem  as 
though  dairying  as  a  business  was  as 
safe  as  the  petroleum  or  automobile 
business. 

Let  us  see  what  a  few  of  the  prom- 
inent dairymen  throughout  the  State 
think  about  the  matter.  They  are,  of 
course,  vitally  interested,  and  like 
captains  of  ships  at  sea,  have  their 
"weather  eye  open"  for  anything  that 
would  influence  their  business  ad- 
versely. 

One  dairyman  who  is  making  his 
business  a  life  study  is  J.  E.  Thorp, 
proprietor  of  Mossdale  herd  of  Jer- 
seys at  Lockeford.  His  herd  is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
California  by  his  winnings  in  the 
showings.  Mr.  Thorp  says:  "I  expect 
to  see  those  in  the  dairy  business  ex- 
perience their  banner  year  in  1920, 
providing  enough  snow  falls  in  the 
mountains  to  insure  enough  irrigation 
water  for  growing  feed. 

"This  prediction  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  milk  producers  are  de- 
manding a  just  return  for  investments 
involved — labor  and  feed — something 
they  have  never  received  in  the  past. 

"Those  engaged  in  dairying  with 
purebred  dairy  stock  will  derive  a 
greater  return,  from  the  fact  that  the 
demand  is  strong  for  better  sires  and 
breeding  stock.'' 

Roy  M.  Filcher,  manager  of  the  Post 
Card  Ranch  at  Corcoran,  where  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  are  very  much  in 
evidence,  says:  "Prospects  in  the 
dairy  business  for  1920  are  uncertain, 
but  to  a  great  extent  what  the  dairy- 
men as  a  whole  make  them.  The  high 
prices  for  feed,  labor  and  cattle,  with 
the  offensive  agitation  against  the 
dairymen,  have  caused  a  great  many  to 
sell  out  or  reduce  the  number  of 
cows  in  their  herds.    The  man  who 


reus  by  Thos.  1\  Mct'onncll.) 

sticks  will  derive  a  fair  profit  in  the 
end.  The  trouble  with  most  dairy- 
men is  that  they  follow  the  business 
as  a  speculative  venture,  ready  to  sell 
out  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  if  they 
were  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

"In  the  leading  dairy  sections  of  the 
country  we  find  that  they  have  been 
built  up  by  conservative  people,  who 
have  gone  into  the  business  to  stay. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  number 
of  cows  their  farms  will  support,  and 
aim  to  have  the  same  every  year,  all 
conditions  being  equal.  When  this  be- 
comes a  common  practice  dairying 
will  be  a  business,  and  not  a  specula- 
tion." 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland,  owner 
of  the  Keep-On  herd  of  Jerseys,  says, 
with  reference  to  the  outlook  in  the 
dairy    business:      "With    the  great 


Shrinkage  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  being  milked,  with  the  price  of 
the  products  going  up,  and  with  the 
stabilizing  effect  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  on  the  business,  re- 
sulting in  the  standardization  of  the 
products  and  co-operative  marketing 
of  the  same,  I  should  say  that  the 
prospects  in  the  dairy  business  for 
1920  could  not  be  brighter." 

The  dairymen  of  California  and  the 
United  States  are  trying  through  or- 
ganization and  co-operation  to  estab- 
lish their  business  upon"  a  firm  found- 
ation. J.  M.  Henderson,  president  of 
the  Associated  Dairymen  of  Califor- 
nia, says,  in  a  recent  letter:  "In  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  asking  'What, 
are  the  prospects  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness for  1920?'  will  say  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  dairy  industry  lies  in  the 
Associated  Dairymen  of  California, 
which  is  an  organization  of  the  dairy- 
men, and  consequently,  one  'of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.'    Such  an  organization  is  a 


vital,  economic  necessity.  With  the 
association  the  industry  will  thrive. 

"The  producers  will  sell  their  cows 
to  butchers  and  go  out  of  business  un- 
less they  can  realize  at  least  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit.  Last  year 
I  thousands  went  to  the  butcher,  and 
|  in  the  year  to  come  more  will  go  if 
a  stop  is  not  made  to  the  profiteering 
on  the  dairyman's  product,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  producer  and  consumer. 

"The  producers  are  organized,  and 
are  doing  their  part.  It  is  up  to  the 
consumer  to  do  his  part.  I  think  the 
dairy  industry  in  its  awakening  has  a 
bright  future.  The  profiteers  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time." 

From  the  foregoing,  the  statements 
of  men  who  are  watching  . all  phases 
of  the  dairying  industry,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  excellent  if 
the  dairymen  stand  by  and  increase 
their  organization,  as  they  should. 


What  the  small  packers  say 
about  meat  competition 


During  a  recent  hearing,  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  packers  were 
asked  for  their  opinions  of  com- 
petition in  the  meat  industry. 

The  following  quotations,  we 
believe,  are  typical  of  the  feeling 
throughout  the  entire  meat 
packing  industry : 

Michael  Ryan,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company, 
said:  "I  have  been  a  competitor 
of  the  large  packers  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  I  have  never  found 
a  disposition  on  their  part  to-crush 
competition.  .  .  .  They  have 
concealed  nothing  nor  attempted 
any  unfair  practices." 

T.  Davis  Hill,  Vice-President 
Corkran,  Hill  &  Company,  In- 
corporated, Baltimore,  asserted 
that:  "The  big  packers  cannot 
control  the  market  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  too  many  outside 
packers.  .  .  .  Some  days  the 
small  packers  make  the  market 
for  the  big  packers.  We  have  no 
fear  of  the  big  packers'  competi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  large  packers 
have  never  tried  to  undersell  us 
or  drive  us  out  of  business." 

G.  H.  Nuckolls,  President  of  the 
Nuckolls  Packing  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  said:  "So  far 


as  profits  go,  my  company  has 
made  a  larger  percentage  on  its 
turnover  than  any  of  the  so-called 
Big  Five." 

J.  C.  Dold,  President  of  the  Jacob 
Dold  Packing  Company,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  testified:  "I  recall  no 
instances  where  we  were  ever 
hampered  by  any  packer  in  the 
control  of  any  stock  or  in  the 
purchase  of  our  supplies  at  com- 
petitive market  prices." 

John  J.  Felin,  President  John  J. 
Felin  Company,  Packers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  "I  have  known  all 
the  packers  for  years  and  have 
never  seen  any  unfair  dealings  on 
their  part.  I  know  of  no  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  by  any 
of  them  that  were  unjust,  unfair 
and  monopolistic." 

There  is  probably  no  business 
in  America  more  keenly  com- 
petitive than  the  packing  in- 
dustry, and  none  that  serves 
the  public  on  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit. 

Swift  &  Company's  profits  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  our 
present  fiscal  year  have  averaged 
two -fifths  of  a  cent  on  each 
pound  of  meat  and  all  other 
products  sold. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 

,  (Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presn.) 


"Hogging  Down"  Crope. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  22  acres 
of  land  plowed  this  winter  and  in 
good  physical  condition  on  which  we 
want  to  raise  a  summer  crop  for  hog 
feed — feed  that  will  finish  hogs,  as 
we  have  alfalfa  pasture.  We  had 
thought  of  planting  cow  peas  and 
drilling  grain  sorghum  between  the 
rows.  We  do  not  know  if  hogs  will 
fatten  on  cow  peas.  We  have  read 
that  feterita  is  better  than  other 
grain  sorghums  where  there  are  many 
birds.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
here,  a'nd  busy  ones  too.  Would  be 
thankful  for  your  advice,  especially 
if  yon  know  of  something  better  to 
suggest.  We  have  20  acres  sown  to 
barley,  which  we  intend  to  use  as 
hog  feed.  Will  hogs  do  weU  if  turn- 
ed in  the  field  to  harvest  the  crop? 
We  have  heard  of  setting  fire  to  the 
field  and  letting  the  hogs  in  after 
the  field  is  burned  over.  Can  you  tell 
us  if  this  is  good  practice? — J.  C.  F., 
San  Miguel. 

(Answered   by    Livestock  Editor.) 

Cowpea  pasture  in  conjunction 
with  some  carbonaceous  grain  ration 
like  the  non-saccharine  sorghums, 


barley,  or  Indian  corn,  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  in  the  Southern 
States.  Cowpeas  furnish  their  own 
nitrogen  and  where  there  is  moisture 
enough  make  excellent  hog  pasture 
and  finishing  feed  in  connection  with 
the  Feterita  or  Dwarf  Milo  Maize. 
Dwarf  Milo  Maize  is  a  very  produc- 
tive non-saccharine  sorghum,  is  an 
excellent  crop  to  plant  for  "hogging 
down,"  and  would  do  well  with  the 
cowpeas.  Feterita  has  a  taller  stalk, 
and  is  not  as  easily  shelled  by  the 
birds.  The  Dwarf  Milo  would  be  my 
choice,  however,  as  it  is  more  easily 
reached  by  the  hogs  and  yields  some- 
what better.  In  northern  Idaho  where 
hogs  are  turned  on  their  immense 
winter  barley  fields  after  harvest, 
the  farmers  sometimes  burn  over  the 
fields,  especially  if  the  grain  was 
very  heavy  and  lodged  hi  spots.  The 
beards  on  the  barley  get  in  the  hogs' 
eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  causing  more 
or  less  irritation  and  loss.  Burning 
would  destroy  the  beards  and  elimin- 
ate this  trouble,  but  whether  it  would 
not  conserve  feed  to  cut  with  a  "com- 
bine"— I  do  not  know  how  you  are 
situated  relative  to  harvesting  facili- 


ties. •  The  hogs  certainly  like  the 
charred  barley  and  will  eat  every 
last  kernel.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  harvest  say  1 5  acres  of  the  barley 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  burn 
5  acres  and  report  results. 


Bitter  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
freshened  in  September  and  gave 
good  milk  and  butter  until  two  weeks 
ago.  The  milk  is  good  now  while 
sweet.  The  cream  and  butter  now 
have  a  bitter  taste.  We  are  feeding 
hay  and  alfalfa  meal.  What  causes 
thir,,  and  what  is  the  remedy? — A.  L. 
L.,  Coarse  Gold. 

(Answered   by   Livestock  Kdltor.) 

There  are  several  causes  of  bitter 
milk  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  some- 
thing in  the  feed  that  causes  the  bit- 
ter taste  like  ragweed  or  Roman 
wormwood  in  hay;  dust  from  hay  at 
time  of  milking;  bacteria  in  the  milk 
utensils.  When  the  cause  is  due  to 
something  bitter  eaten,  then  this 
characteristic  is  present  as  soon  as 
the  milk  is  drawn.  If  the  bitter  taste 
is  due  to  bacteria  from  the  dust  of 
hay  fed  just  prior  to  milking  or  in 
the  utensils  used,  it  will  not  be  not- 
iceable until  sometime  has  elapsed, 
and  the  bacteria  have  had  opportunity 
to  develop.  This  means  then  to  ar- 
range feeding  of  dusty  material  so 
as  not  to  conflict  with  milking  time. 


And  clean  up  all  buckets,  pans, 
strainers,  separators  etc.,  scald  thor- 
oughly with  boiling  water  or  live 
steam,  then  give  sun  bath  every  day 
where  flies  cannot  reach  them.  When 
we  say  clean  up,  we  mean  that  every 
corner,  crack,  or  place  in  which  or- 
ganisms so  small  that  several  mil- 
lion could  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
a  pin  would  find  lodgment,  is  clean- 
ed out  and  the  scalding  water  •  or 
steam  made  to  reach  them.  This  is 
where  live  steam  excels  as  a  steril- 
izing agent,  but  real  boiling  water 
will  answer  if  properly  applied.  This 
bitter  taste  is  more  apt  to  develop  in 
the  winter  when  there  is  less  sun- 
light. Also  it  seems  to  be  more  apt 
to  appear  in  the  milk  of  cows  6  or  8 
months  after  lreshening.  • 


Barn  Sanitation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  cows, /a 
small  separator,  a  couple  of  pigs, 
and  some  chickens.  I  can  sell  all  my 
milk  to  my  neighbors  by  the  quart. 
I  have  a  good  barn,  but  it  is  not  what 
the  law  requires  when  the  whole 
milk  is  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 
I  would  have  to  go  to  great  expense 
to  put  in  a  concrete  floor,  have  "my 
cows  tested  for  tuberculosis,  etc.  Had 
I  better  continue  to  separate  the 
milk,  stiling  the  cream  and  feeding 
the  skim  milk  to  the  pigs  and  chick- 
ens,' or  repair  my  barn,  test  my 
cows,  and  sell  the  milk  to  my  neigh- 
bors? I  have  been  feeding  my  cows 
cauliflower  leaves  obtained  from  a 
neighbor,  but  have  understood  they 
were  poisonous,  and  have  stopped 
feeding  until  I  hear  from  you. — J.  C. 
S.,  Stockton. 

(Answered   by   Livestock  Kdltor.) 

We  can  hardly  advise  you  Intel- 
ligently as  to  which  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma to  select  as  you  do  not  inform 
us  as  io  what  price  per  quart  you  can 
obtain  for  the  milk,  price  for  cream, 
whether  the  sow  pigs  are  purebred 
or  grades,  etc.  It  would  seem  to  us 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be 
io  put  in  the  cement  floor,  whitewash 
the  stable,  have  the  cows  tested,  and 
get  started  right  no  matter  which 
way  the  product  was  turned,  it  your 
cows  have  tuberculosis,,  feeding  the 
milk  to  pigs  or  chickens  is  liable  to 
give  them  the  disease.  There  is  the 
liability  of  your  premises  becoming 
a  veritable  hotbed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  if 
your  cows  are  infected.  The  improve- 
ment of  your  premises  is  not  alto- 
gether an  expense  without  return  as 
the  value  of  your  real  property  and 
milk  products  are  both  enhanced  in 
the  process.  Milk  from  healthy  cows, 
produced  under  sanitary  conditions, 
and  placed  in  clean  bottles,  ought  to 
be  worth  enough  more  to  make  such 
improvements  possible,  and  it  will  be 
if  you  let  your  neighbors  know  what 
you  have  for  sale.  You  need  have  no 
fear  relative  to  the  cauliflower  leaves 
being  poisonous.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  such  a  watery  substance  might 
cause  digestive  disturbance,  but  fed 
in  reasonable  quantity  it  is  all  right.  . 
Such  feeds,  however,  should  be  fed 
just  after  milking  rather  than  just 
before,  else  the  milk  is  apt  to  be 
tainted. 


Need  of  Laxative  Feed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
about.  6  weeks  previous  to  freshen- 
ing seemed  to  be  suffering  consider- 
able pain  as  she  grunted  and  moaned 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  called  a 
veterinarian.  He  prescribed  a  purga- 
tive and  she  seemed  much  better  for 
some  time,  but  gradually  got  worse. 
I  gave  her  a  purgative.  Since  fresh- 
ening she  is  all  right,  and  Is  giving 
about  ?>5  pounds  of  milk  daily.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble? — T.  J.  R.,  Tulare. 

(Answered  by  tbe  Livestock  Editor.)  ■ 

Feed  a  certain  amount  of  laxative 
food  during  the  last  months  of  the 
period  of  lactation  like  beets,  pump- 
kins, or  any  green  succulent  feed.  If 
that  is  not  available,  a  portion  of  the 
ration  should  be  wheat  bran  which 
is  somewhat  laxative  in  its  effect. 
The  trouble  was  evidently  constlpa~ 
tlon  which  ordinarily  can  be  over- 
come by  proper  feeding.  If  not,  you 
will  have  to  resort  to  the  Epsom 
salts.  '/.'  k 


18,458  lbs.  Milk 

in  a  year  is  the  record  of  this  fine 
Guernsey.  Records  are  worth 
trying  for;  but  health  is  an  abso- 
lute essential. 


So  Easy  to  Put  Your  Dairy 
On  a  Good -Health  Basis 

To  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  top- 
notch  health  in  your  cows  is  a  foolish  waste 
of  milk  income.  Most  cow  sickness  is  pre- 
ventable— or  curable.  With  the  aid  of  KOW- 
KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  such  troubles  as 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever  can  be  elim- 
inated from  your  herd.  KOW-KURE  acts  on 
the  digestive  and  genital  organs — where  nearly 
all  cow  diseases  originate,  and  aids  nature  in 
inducing  normal,  healthy  action.  No  dairyman 
who  has  used  KOW-KURE  will  be  without  it. 
Sold  by  nearly  all 
dealers;  60c  and 
Write  for  our  big  fr 
"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR. 
It  is  full  of  facts  every  1 
man  ought  to  know,  ai 
tells  just  how  to  treat 
cow  diseases  of 
all  kinds. 

Dairy  Association 
Company 

Lmdonrill,,  Vera  oat 


VISIT  THE  RANCH 
AND  SEE  THIS  BIG 
FARROWING - HOUSE 
ACCOM  MODATING 
250  BROOD  SOWS 
AND  LITTERS. 





/         ALL   RO\DS  WILL 
LEAD  TO 

DIAMOND  BAR 

RANCH 
Wednesday,  Jan.  28th 

Never  before  has  such  interest  been  taken  in  a 
public  sale  of  hogs.  The  requests  for  catalogs 
and  information  have  been  overwhelming.  Pro- 
gressive farmers  from  all  over  the  Coast  will 
be  there.  They  have  investigated  Diamond  Bar 
Durocs  and  have  decided  upon  them  as  the 
farmer's  best  money-maker.  You  will,  too,  if 
you  want  all  the  profit  there  is  in  hog-raising. 


W  CALIPORNIA'S    GREATEST    DUROC  SALE 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  corn-belt  stock  at  Coast  prices.  Do  you  know  that  the  leading  East- 
ern breeders  are  expecting  to  shatter  all  former  records  for  high  averages  at  their  sales  this  winter? 
Why?  Because  they  will  offer  Pathfinder,  Sensation  and  Wonder  stock — the  kind  that  is 'in  such 
great  demand. 

That  is  the  breeding  we  are  offering  in  our  sale.  There  will  even  be  litter-mates  and  half  sisters 
to  these  animals  that  are  establishing  world  records  in  both  sale  and  show  rings.  Wouldn't  it  be 
good  business  for  you  to  buy  one  of  these  sows  bred  to  a  champion  boar  and  have  the  same  blood, 
lines  in  your  herd  ?  Then,  as  you  read  of  these  whirlwind  records  that  will  be  made  this  winter,  you 
can  sit  back  arid  say:  "They  haven't  a  thing  on  me.  I  have  the  same  breeding."  Remember — every 
s«w  in  this  sale  was  sired  by  a  champion  boar  and  bred  to  one. 


40 

Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts 


A  Wonderful  Offering         Bred  to  Champion  Boars 


10  TWO-YEAR-OLD  and  SENIOR  YEAR- 
LINGS— By  Model  Chief  2d,  Model  Triumph 
and  Councillor. 
10  YEARLING  SOWS— By  Pathfinder,  Great 
Wonder  I  Am,  Pathfinder's  Wonder,  A  Top 
Pathfinder  and  Creator. 
10  FALL  GILTS — By  Bark's  Premier  Gano, 

King's  Col.,  Golden  Col.  and  Creator. 
10  SPRING  GILTS  —  By   California  Great 


ACE  OF  PATHFINDERS— Grand  Champion 
at  Los  Angeles  and  second  to  the  World's 
Champion  at  National  Swine  Show. 

MAMMOTH  SENSATION  JR.— Reserve  Grand 
Champion  at  California  State  Fair  and 
largest  junior  yearling  shown. 

GREAT  SENSATION  2nd— Winner  in  his 
class  in  1919.  Grandson  of  Great  Wonder 
I  Am  and  a  sure  future  champion. 


Wonder,  the  undisputed  Champion  of  1918. 
-      .  J-,  ||      T>p  Thpr*'         Sale  will  held  under  cover,  rain  or  shine,  commencing  at  12  o'clock.    The  ranch  is  near  Spadra,  on  the  Valley 
LaSt  L/Hll     n£  Xlicic         Boulevard,  28  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  and  4  miles  west  of  Pomona.    See  big  sign  at  gate.   The  Orange  Belt  Line 

_     -  |  4 — »         (a.  R.  G.  busses)  and  White  Bus  Line  run  motor  stages  every  half-hour  from  the  Union  Station,  Fifth  and  Los 

I  /%l  Angeles  streets,  Los  Angeles.    Similar  schedule  from  Pomona- 

~"'*X      •  SEND  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY 

DIAMOND  BAR  RANCH 


Where  Size  Is  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Reigns  Supreme 


WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Superintendent  Swine  Dept. 


SPADRA,  CALIF. 


Send  mail  or  telegraph  bids  to  the  auctioneer,  or  to  TED  CAMERON,  Pacific  Rural  Press  field  man, 
care  of  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.    They  will  be  given  every  consideration. 
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SWIM  SALES  GALORE. 


The  coming  week  will  see  the 
largest  number  of  purebred  swine 
auctions  in  California  ever  pulled  off 
in  that  length  of  time. 

Gatewood  First. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  Chas.  Gate- 
wood  of  Fresno  will  sell  his  entire 
herd  of  Poland-Chinas,  including 
Giant  Bob,  the  grand  champion  boar 
at  the  State  Fair  1919.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  succession  that  Mr. 
Gatewood  has  won  this  grand  cham- 
pionship, and  the  second  time  he  will 
offer  the  champion  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  offering  is  of 
the  best  type  of  the  breed  that  is  so 
popular  at  present.  Those  who  want 
Polands  should  surely  attend. 

George  V.  Beckman  &  Sons*  Sale. 

Do  not  forget  that  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  the  Beckmans  will  offer  40  bred 
sows  and  gilts  of  as  good  Poland- 
Chinas  as  you  will  see  anywhere. 
The  offering  will  include  Marja,  a 
half-sister  of  the  world's  junior 
champion  boar  in  1919.  She  is  bred 
to  their  senior  herd  sire.  Matchless 
Big  Bob  of  U.  F.,  and  is  due  to  farrow 
the  1st  of  March.  This  will  be  a  show 
litter,  and  is  an  attraction  to  all 
Poland-China  breeders  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  rest  are 
good,  and  bred  either  to  the  above 
mentioned  sire  or  to  lakeside  De- 
fender. Leachman*  will  sell  'em. 
Diamond  Bar  Dnroc  Sale. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  sales  are 
figuring  on  receiving  the  largest  sale 
averages  this  winter  that  have  ever 
been  made.  They  are  expecting  to 
shatter  all  former  world's  records. 
The  men  who  expect  to  make  these 
records  will  be  men  who  have  Path- 
finder, Sensation  and  Wonder  breed- 
ing. We  are  selling  sows  and  gilts 
that  are  litter  mates  and  half-sisters 
to  those  sows  that  are  making  these 
records.  Wouldn't  it  be  good  business 
for  you  to  come  to  our  sale  and  get 
one  of  these  sows  and  have  the  same 
blood  lines  in  your  herd?  It  must  be 
a  good  thing,  for  all  the  leading 
breeders  are  demanding  Pathfinders, 
Sensations,  Wonders  and  Col.'s. 

So  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  Diamond 
Bar  Ranch,  Wednesday,  January  28, 
1920,  get  a  sow  sired  by  those  noted 
Eastern  boars,  bred  to  one  of  our 
champions,  then  be  able  to  sit  back 
and  look  over  these  whirlwind  records 
that  will  be  made  this  winter  and 
say,  "They  haven't  a  thing  on  me: 
I  have  the  same  breeding,  possibly  a 
litter  mate  or  a  sister  bred  to  a  Grand 
Champion  boar."  Ord  L.  Leachman, 
the  Sacramento  auctioneer,  will  cry 
the  sale. 


Winsor  Ranch  Winners. 

They  are  practically  all  winners 
at  the  Winsor  Ranch,  where  Duroc- 
Jerseys  of  the  very  best  blood  lines 
are  bred.  They  have  imported  from 
the  East  the  very  best  they  could  find, 
and  have  mated  them  so  that  you  will 
be  sure  of  getting  the  highest  quality 
and  greatest  size  possible  in  the 
breed. 

It  seems  entirely  useless  to  go  any- 
where in  the  wide  world  for  Durocs 
when  at  this  great  sale  sows  and  gilts 
of  the  best,  bred  to  Winsor's  Giant 
Orion  and  Great  Sensation  3d,  can  be 
bought  right  here  in  California  at 
Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  on 
January  29th.  This  is  another  sale 
where  Col.  Leachman  will  see  that 
every  bidder  secures  what  he  wants. 
In  land  Ranch  Sale. 

On  January  30th  at  the  far-famed 
Duroc-Jersey  breeding  establishment 
at  Owensmouth,  known  as  the  Ireland 
Ranch,  40  bred  sows  and  gilts  will  be 
sold  at  auction  by  Col.  Ord  Leachman. 
They  have  the  hogs  with  the  right 
kind  of  breeding,  with  plenty  of  alfalfa 
to  Rive  them,  just  the  right  amount 
of  bone  and  muscle  to  breed  large 
litters  of  strong,  vigorous  pigs,  that 
with  proper  care  and  a  little  feed  will 
grow  into  prize  winners  for  you  next 
fall.  Ireland  Ranch  has  30  in  the 
sale;  Donald  Graham  of  Rancho  Del 
Sur.  4.  and  the  Arenal  Ranch  6. 


I  ASH, I  V IK W   RANCH  OX  ST. 
VALENTINE'S  HAY. 


St.  Valentine  was  not  an  Irishman, 
but  there  is  one  of  Ireland's  sons  who 
is  inviting  all  his  friends  to  attend 
an  auction  at  his  swine-breeding 
establishment  in  Sonoma  County  on 
the  day  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
this  heart-piercing  saint's  anniver- 
sary. J.  Francis  O'Connor,  who  is 
breeding;  Berkshires,  has  staged  a  sale 
to  take  place  on  February  14th  at 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  when 
he  will  offer  a  superior  lot  of  Berk- 
shire sows  and  gilts,  including  Rook- 
wood  Lady  100th,  the  champion  sow 
of  the  world.  This  sow,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  offering,  is  bred  to 
Achiever,  the  young  Epochal  bred 
boar  that  is  siring  some  of  the  finest 
piss  ever  farrowed  in  California. 
Achiever  is  a  typical  English  boar, 
with  very  straight  lines,  excellent 
feet  and  legs,  and  strong  bone.  Just 
the  kind  of  a  boar  in  conformation 
and  breeding  that  will  show  improve- 
ment in  the  progeny. 


"Feeds  and  Feeding,"  by  Henry. 
The  price  of  this  book  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  $2.75  per  copy,  postpaid. 


PEACE   AT  LAST! 

TREATY  IS  SIGNED 

and  • 

Tulare  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Assn. 

allows  yon  to  select  *  \ 

on  Feb.  12 

THEIR  PRIZE-WINNERS  AT  ALL  THE  SHOWS 

or  1 

YOUR  PRIZE  PROSPECTS  V 

The  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  in  1920 


TO  BUT  AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

Duroc-Jersey 
Prize-Winners 
1920  Prospects 

Of  Great  Individuality 
With  Best  of  Breeding 

LIST  OF  CONSIGNORS: 
John  Walker,  H.  Cummins,  Allen  Thompson,  Joe  Chinowth,  W.  J.  Stewart 
Alex.  Whaley,     W.  J.  Higden,     Fred  Ellis,     Clifford  Farms  Co. 
Fulgham  &  Sons,    M.  Williamson,     Chas.  Ellis. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 

TULARE,  FEBRUARY  12 


The  Master  SALE 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH  announces  Its  first  annual  Public  Sale  of  strictly 
high-class  Registered  Berkshires  at 

Santa  Rosa,  February  14th,  12:30  P.  M. 
RAIN  OR  SHINE 

25  ACTUALLY  BRED  SOWS  and  GILTS 

including 


R00KW00I)   LADY  100TH 
The  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  America  and  the  only  National  Grand 
Champion  of  any  breed  in  California. 

This  sale  affords  the  first  opportunity  to  secure  prize-winning  Berk- 
shires bred  to  our  great  English-blood  Boar,  "ACHIEVER,"  a  Grandson 
of  "Epochal." 

Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  sired  by  a  Grand  Champion  Boar  of 
national  reputation,  such  as  Rival's  Champion  Best,  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
Baron  Duke  201st,  Ames  Rival  102nd,  May  field  Rookwood  2nd. 

If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale  in  person,  send  mail  bids  in  care  of  Paoific 
Rural  Press,  Rural  World,  California  Cultivator,  or  the  Auctioneer,  Col. 
Ord  I,.  Leachman,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Catalog  is  ready.    Stud  lot  one  today. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 

Home  of  WORLD,  NATIONAL   AMI   STATK   (>RANI)  CHAMPIONS 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Profit 

THE    FRESNO   DISTRICT  DUROC-JERSEY 
SWINE   BREEDERS'  ASOCIATION 


Will  Sell  at  Public  Sale 


Af\  Select-Bred  Af\ 
HU'Sows  and  Gilts"™ 

AT  FAIR  GROUNDS, 

FRESNO,  CALIF., 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4, 1920 

This  offering  will  be  selected  from  ten  of  the  leading 
herds  of  Fresno  and  Madera  Counties,  and  they  are 
bred  lo  real  Boars  of  the  most  popular  blood  lines. 

Free  lunch  at  11:30 


GROW  DUROCS. 


GROW  INDEPENDENT 


Write  for  Catalogue  to 

H.  H.  BRERETON,  Sec'y 


GEO.  W.  HELL,  Auctioneer. 


SANGER,  CALM. 


A  HOLSTEIN  FOUNDATION 

3  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  YEARLING  BULL 

All  ready  for  early  SPRING  BREEDING 

Two  daughters  of  King  Sadie  Vale  Elzevere,  whose  first  seven 
dams  average  over  30  lbs.;  one  daughter  of  King  of  Black  and 
Whites  from  an  A.  R.  O.  3-year-old. 

Bull  is  son  of  SIR  AAGGIE  DEKOL  ACME,  from  a  22-lb.  cow, 

who  made  as  a  3-year-old  686  lbs.  butter  and  16.521  lbs.  milk  in 
365  days.  His  first  two  dams  average  over  1008  lbs.  butter  and 
20,605  lbs.  milk  for  a  year. 

PRICK  EOR  THL  WHOLE  HERS  ONLY  $1200. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  see  them.        ~D  -    ,irriI  nAV 

BOX  %•_>,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.  DR.   E.   J.  WELDON, 


January  24,  1920 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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CALIFORNIA  DUROC-JERSEY  ASS'N 
SALE  A  SUCCESS. 


A  success  from  both  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consignors  and  those  who  in- 
vested in  the  consignments.  A  high 
average  for  very  high-class  stock.  It 
is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  breed- 
ers of  purebred  Durocs  to  have  such 
a  sale. 

S.  K.  Whiting,  proprietor  of  Hazel 
Louise  Farm,  of  Sacramento,  himself 
a  consignor  to  the  sale,  was  the 
heaviest  buyer.  He  invested  to  the 
extent  of  15  head  of  some  of  the  best 
ones  of  the  sale,  paying  an  average 
of  over  $180  per  head. 

The  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  high 
average  obtained  by  the  five  head 
offered  by  Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa. 
An  average  of  approximately  $300 
each  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  stock 
offered  was  also  of  the  very  best. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  from  the 
Johnson  consignment.  The  sow, 
Belle's  Model,  sold  to  J.  P.  "Walker 
of  Visalia  for  $525.  Mr.  Walker  also 
bought  another  one  from  the  same 
consignment,  Pathfinder's  Queen  2d, 
for  $300.  Mr.  Walker  believes  in  buy- 
in  sr  good  ones. 

The  average  of  the  sale  for  37  head 
was  $162.50,  which  is  an  excellent 
one,  but  the  offerings  were  well  worth 
the  price. 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  in 
attendance  at  a  hog  auction  sale  in 
California  was  present,  which  added 
much  to  the  life  of  the  sale. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  cried  the 
sale,  and  so  put  another  successful 
purebred  auction  to  his  credit. 


HERGLUND  DCROC  SALE. 


The  offering  by  this  enterprising 
Duroc-Jersey  breeder  was  an  attrac- 
tion, as  stockmen  from  all  parts  of 
Northern  California  were  present  and 
bidding  on  the  beauties  as  they  passed 
through  the  ring. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Fred  M.  Johnson  of 
Napa,  Clayton  Slocum  of  Willows, 
Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres,  R.  Sale  of  Red 
Bluff,  S.  E.  Whiting  of  Sacramento,  J. 
\V.  Doty  of  San  Francisco,  were  among 
the  prominent  breeders  present. 

Thirty-two  head  sold  for  $3,775, 
which  makes  an  average  of  practically 
$118.  This  is  a  most  excellent  result 
when  we  consider  that  included  in  the 
32  head  there  were  7  open  gilts  with 
only  4  tried  sows,  the  rest  being  bred 
gilts. 

Clayton  Slocum  of  Willows  bought 
the  top  of  the  sale  when  he  paid  $275 
for  Western  Lady,  a  tried  sow  bred  to 
California  Orion  King. 

Judging  from  thei  sales  list  the 
animals  were  fully  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  those  at  the  Association 
sale  of  the  previous  day.  One  went 
to  the  Winsor  Ranch  at  Bonita,  and 
one  to  R.  Sale  at  Red  Bluff. 

This  certainly  can  be  counted  a 
successful  sale,  and  Mr.  Berglund, 
the  owner,  with  Col.  Leachman,  the 
auctioneer,  are  to  be  congratulated. 


STOCKMEN'S  WEEK. 


Stockmen's  Week,  the  last  week  in 
February,  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  is  taking  shape,  and  promises 
to  be  the  best  in  every  respect  that 
has  ever  crossed  the  horizon  of  the 
livestock  interests  in  California.  Four 
auctions  of  purebred  stock  are  al- 
ready listed  for  the  daytime,  as  well 
as  various  breed  association  meetings 
and  banquets  at  night.  It  will  be  a 
time  of  gemeral  interest  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  stock  business,  and  will 
be  profitable  to  many  in  a  material 
way,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  gain  in- 
formation along  their  favorite  lines. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  hold  a  sale  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February 
24th. 

The  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  a  sale  on  Wednesday, 
February  25th,  at  which  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  bulls  and 
heifers  of  the  choicest  breeding  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  State. 

Poland-China  breeders  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  select  the  best 
of  the  breed  from  a  consignment  sale 
by  the  California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

Friday  will  be  Dairy  Day,  with  the 


program  filled  by  speakers  who  are 
authorities  on  the  subjects  assigned 
to  them. 

A  sale  of  purebred  dairy  bulls  hav- 


ing yearly  production  records  in  their 
pedigrees  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
27  th  of  February. 
Altogether  it  will  be  a  very  bu3y 


HERE  THEY  GO! 


40 
HEAD 


40 
HEAD 


POLAND-CHINAS 

 in  

LODI,  Tuesday,  January  27th 

They  are  all  real  ones  from  beginning  to  end 

A  few  OUTSTANDING  MAGNIFICENT  MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB  and  Big 
Square  Jumbo  gilts  bred  to 
LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 

BETTER  COME  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  "OF  THE  SEASON 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN  &  SONS,       LODI,  CAL. 
Bookman  it  Son,  January  37        Make  the  Circuit:     Marsh,  January  28 


week  for  those  who  are  expecting  to 
attend  throughout,  and  one  that  can- 
not help  but  carry  much  interest  and 

profit  with  it. 


California  Breeders 

$350,000.00  TeSstered 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A,"  Bor  437, 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

6  years  old.   By  'mported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MACOMBER,       Tipton,  CaL 


BUY  YOUR  STALLION  NOW 

PERCHERONS — Stallions  and  Stares 
A  Choice  lot  at  attractive  prices 

Will  accept  liberty  Bonds  at  face  value. 
Address 

Palo  Alto  Percheron  Farm 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIF. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  Retting:  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


 i  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
plete .nilk  Bubatitute.  Costa  lesa  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  scouring  ■  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makero. 

Write  for  New  Data  g**  J*&sL«*»s  -h^M 

COULSON  CO.  - 


alf  pronu. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


THIS  l^Saw 

y  cuf  a  6ft  log 
in7min,30sec 


These  figures  toere  taken  from  an  actual  lest 
You  can  do  better  than  this  because  ihis  Tvood 
rvas  dry  and  you'll  be  working  on  green  logs. 
This  same  Blue  Streak  Drag  5an»  cut  a 
2'fool  log  in  exactly  50  seconds.    Think  of  it! 


! 


it's  a  Blue  Streak 


The  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saw  is  the 
fastest  drag  saw  ever  built.  The  BLUE 
Streak  cuts  mere  wood  in  a  working  day 
than  any  other  machine.  It  makes  longer 
strokes.  It  goes  through  a  log  faster. 
The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  is  strong. 
For  years  it  has  stood  the  gaff  of  rough 
Pacific  Coast  logging.  The  frame  is  sturdy 
and  upstanding.  Every  joint  is  mortised 
and  reinforced  with  metal.  Bolts  are  used 
throughout  instead  of  nails. 
And  the  motor  is  simply  a  wonder — simple, 
compact,  strong.  A  schoolboy  can  run  it. 
It  develops  4  horsepower.  It  is  a  2-cycIe 
engine — much  simpler  to  operate  and  lighter 
in  weight  than  a  4-cycIe.  Gas  and  water 
tanks  are  separate  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Clutch  and  engine  controls  are  on  right  side. 
The  BLUE  STREAK  works  day  in  and  day 
out,  rain  or  shine,  on  side-hills  or  in  swamps, 
in  hardwood  or  soft  wood.  It  does  hard 
work  because  it  is  made  for  hard  work. 


Every  part  of  the  Blue  STREAK  is  made 
for  the  Blue  Streak.  It  is  not  a  cheap, 
assembled  machine.  It  is  made  in  a  factory 
whose  sole  business  is  making  drag  saws. 
Special  features — lots  of  them.  Actual 
experience  has  proved  that  the  jiffy  saw- 
blade  holder  alone,  through  time  saved  in 
changing  sawblades,  will  pay  for  a  Blue 
Streak  in  four  months. 
You  can't  afford  not  to  learn  all  about  the 
Blue  Streak.  You  don't  have  to  tak* 
our  say-so  on  how  good  it  really  is.  Thou- 
sands of  satisfied  users  testify  to  the  money; 
their  BLUE  STREAKS  are  making. 
Let  us  show  you  how  the  BLUE  STREAK 
will  make  money  for  you.  You  won't 
be  under  any  obligations.  We're  glad  to 
tell  you  all  about  the  Blue  Streak — 
the  best  constructed,  the  most  durable,  and 
the  best  working  of  all  portable  drag  saws. 
Write — right  now  to  our  nearest  office. 

Cuts  Like 
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Glenn  County  Poland-China  Sale 


(Written  'or  Pacific  Rural  Press,) 


Orland  was  the  scene  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent sale  on  Tuesday,  January 
13th  (thirteen  is  lucky  sometimes), 
when  the  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  held  their  in- 
itial consignment  sale.  The  day  was 
right,  the  hogs  were  right,  and  Col. 
Leachman  was  in  fine  fettle  and  kept 
things  humming  from  start  to  finish. 
It  is  very  encouraging  when  a  new 
association  in  a  new  country  holds 
their  first  sale  of  purebred  Poland- 
Chinas  and  the  average  is  $115  per 
head,  including  everything.  It  is  a 
sure  indication  that  they  have  good 
stock,  have  given  it  the  proper  pub- 
licity, and  had  the  right  man  to  sell 
it. 

Breeders  and  farmers  were  there 
in  plenty.  The  breeders  looking  for 
additions  to  purebred  herds  already 
established,  and  farmers  for  founda- 
tion stock.  Les  McCracken  from 
Ripon,  Sherwood  Beckman  of  Lodi. 
Jay  Cook  of  Paradise,  and  many 
others  prominent  locally  in  the  pure- 
bred stock  business  were  present, 
giving  the  sale  prestige  by  their  pres- 
ence. 

The  feature  of  the  sale  was  the 
high  average  of  the  consignment  of 
12  head  offered  by  R.  J.  Yates,  the 
veteran  breeder.  They  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  with  two  boars 
included  averaged  $203.  The  boars 
helped  the  average  as  one  sold  for 
$400  and  the  other  for  $300.  The  high 
average  attained  by  this  lot  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  statement  that  "good 
hogs  bring  good  money." 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  great 
brood  sow.  Miss  Wonder,  consigned 
by  J.  A.  Miller,  which  was  bought  by 
Jack  N.  Cook  for  $525.  A  long 
price,  but  this  is  a  long,  deep,  smooth, 
nicely  marked  individual,  with  great 
size,  big  bone,  an  excellent  mother, 
and  selling  for  not  one  cent  more 


THE 

POLAND-CHINA 
BREEDERS 

— of— 

Fresno  County 

WILL  OFFER 

40 

BRED  SOWS 

and  Gilts 

At  Their 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Wed.  Feb.  11th 

Only  top  animals  from  the 
herds  of  this  great  Poland- 
China  center.  The  plucking 
committee  has  been  rigid  in 
excluding    unworthy  animals. 

Sale  at 
Fresno  Fair  Grounds, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11th 

Poland-China  Market 
is  strong 

WALTER  C.  FICKLIN,  Sec'y 
R.  R.  A.,  Box  189,  Fresno 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Bog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
KWINKt.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Trap.  Woodland,  Cal. 


than  she  is  worth.  Mr.  Cook  will 
probably  double  his  money  on  the 
pigs  from  her  in  the  next  litter. 

B.  J.  Yates'  Consignment. 

A  Buster.  E.  A.  Stropha.  Anderson.  .$  400.00 
Young  Hadley.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Goodlel- 

low.  Williams   

Miss  Big  Orphan.  Mrs.  Goodfellow..  300.00 

Mv  Orphan.  Mrs.  Goodfellow    '..10.00 

Beauty  Orphan.  E.  A.  Stropha    150.00 

Miss    Big   Wonder.    R.    M.    Rankin.  _  _ 

Orland    1-0.00 

Yates   Queen.   McKaig   A  Ferguson. 

Orland    HS'SS 

Cora  Y..  Jack  H.  Cook.  Orland   100.00 

Belle  of  Orland.  R.  M.  Rankin   200 -00 

Stella  A.   Chas.  Templeton  

Cora  J.  E.  A.  Stropha    JX'jK 

Lady  Wonder.  E.  A.  Stropha   2U0.00 


J2.435.00 
K.   M.   Rankin  Consignment. 

Orphan  Girl.  Jack  N.  ~ook   J230.00 

Orphan  Maid.  Geo.  Beckman  &  Sons. 

Lodi    150°° 


f 380. 00 

Penflcld  Brothers  Consignment. 

Miss   Lucille.   C.   L.   Van  Schoiach. 

Chieo    *!?«? 

Black  Gertie.  Van  Schoiach    8o.0(> 

Dinah  J.  Les  McCracken.  Ripon   100.00 

Ursa  M.  C.  H.  George.  Williams....  80.00 


J340.00 

V.  H.  Warnock  Consignment. 

Bred  gilt.  E.  A.  Stropha   8  M.OO 

Bred  gUt.  Cooper  &  Keeney.  Orland.  .  50.00 
Bred  gilt.  J.  F.  Harriger  Orland  .  .  47.50 

3  hied  gilts.  Jack  N.  Cook   135.00 

Bred  gilt.  C.  L.  Van  Schoiach   55.00 


J.  A.  Miller  Consignment. 

Miss  Wonder.  Jack  N.  Cook  

Miller's  Queen.  V.  H.  Wamock  .  .  . 


5342.50 


$525.00 
175.00 


J.  K.  Burnett  Consignment. 

Orphan  Black  Tip.  E.  A.  Stropha.. 

Gilt.  Les  McCracken   

Gilt.  Jack  N.  Cook   

Gilt.  Les  McCracken   

4  gilts,  A.  J.  Simpson.  Orland.... 


3700.00 

S  75.00 
25.00 
22.50 
32.50 
100.00 


$255.00 

M.  H.  Summers  Consignment. 

Gilt,  C.  S.  Lathrop.  Orland   J35.00 

Gilt.  C.  L.  Van  Schoiach    25.00 


$60.00 

Ferguson  &  McKaig  Consignment. 

Stella  M.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Goodfellow   8100.00 

Bred  gilt.  Jack  N.  Cook    90.00 


$190.00 

Chas.   Templeton  Consignment. 

Bred  gilt.  Les  McCracken    $  50.00 

Bred  gilt.  C.  L.  Van  Schoiach    67.50 

$117.50 

\\.  A.  Ort  Consignment. 

Sow  pig.  C.  L.  Lathrop    $17.00 

The  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
breeders  should  congratulate  them- 
selves on  not  only  having  such  an  ex- 
cellent sale,  but  also  on  having  the 
good  hogs  to  make  it  the  great  suc- 
cess it  was. 


BREED    PROMOTION  BY 
VM)  WORKS. 


FAITH 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

"Faith  without  works  is  dead."' 
This  statement,  made  some  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  carries  just  as  much 
force  today  as  it  did  the  day  it  was 
first  spoken  in  those  early  days  of 
the  Christian  era.  A  certain  amount 
of  wordy  propaganda  is  all  right  and 
necessary,  perhaps,  but  without 
something  to  back  it  up  soon  dies  for 
lack  of  action  or  the  results  of  ac- 
tion. We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
breed  promotion  at  the  present  time, 
and  how  it  should  be  carried  out,  and 
what  should  be  done  to  bring  results. 
A  scheme  elaborated  by  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  proprietor  of  Castleview 
Ranch  at  Santa  Rosa,  has  proved 
very  successful  in  distributing  his  fa- 
vorite breed  of  swine,  the  Berkshires. 
It  not  only  assists  in  disposing  of  the 
hogs,  but  does  so  in  a  manner  profit- 
able alike  to  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his 
customers.  This  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  disposing  of  the  animals  in 
such  a  way  that  it  starts  new  breed- 
ers without  the  outlay  of  cash  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  which  is  especially 
desirable  in  getting  young  people 
started  in  the  swine  business. 

This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this 

  between   

 hereinafter  referred  to  as 

owner,  and   here- 
inafter referred  to  as  boy. 

Witnesseth, 

1.  The  owner  is  to  transfer  to  the  boy  two 
Berkshire  Sow  pigs  to  raise. 

2.  The  boy  is     to  feed  and  care  for  the 
pigs  under  the  direction  of   


JAN. 
30 


Duroc  Jerseys 

AT  PUBLIC  SALE 

DONALD  GRAHAM  —  AVERY  NEWTON 

and 

IRELAND  RANCH 

40  BRED  SOWS  &  GILTS 
1  O  SERVICE  BOARS 

All  Registered  All  Immuned 

SALE  AT  IRELAND  RANCH 

JANUARY  30th,  1920 

OWENSMOUTH,  CAL, 

29  miles  from  Los  Angeles.    Ranch  is  1   mile  west  of  Owensmouth. 
Ix>ok  for  the  signs. 

UNDER  COVER — RAIN  OR  SHINE 

l  unch  at  11:30  Sale  Starts  at  12:30 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 


Sows  sired  by  ORION  CHERRY  KING  V,  ORION  KING  GANO,  CHERRY 
COL.  II  and  CRIMSON  COL. 

Sows  bred  to  ORION,  KING  OF  IRELAND,  ORION  KING  GANO,  MAY 
ROSE  KING,  IRELAND'S  JOE  ORION. 

Our  offering  of  ORION.  CHERRY  KING  and  DEFENDER  breeding— 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  West. 

PROVEN  SOMS,  UPSTANDING  GILTS  and  HERD-HEADING  BOARS 


JAN. 

30 


YOI'R  CATALOGUE  IS  READY 

Mil  1HKKN  CALIFORNIA  SALES  CIRC  I  I  I 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Jan.  28;  Wlnsor  Ranch,  Jan.  28; 
Ireland  Ranch,  Jan.  30,  1020. 


JAN. 
30 


WINSOR  RANCH 

"California's  Finest  Herd" 

DUROC-JERSEY 
BRED  SOW  SALE 

EXPOSITION  PARK 

Los  Angeles,  January  29, 1 920 


WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  largest  and  smoothest  boar 
on  the  coast — 82  inches  long,  40 
inches  high,  965  pounds.  Sired 
by  the  world's  grand  champion, 
Orion  Cherry  King,  Jr. 


GREAT  SENSATION  3rd 

Sired  by  the  king  of  all  big 
type  sires,  Great  Sensation. 
"One  of  the  largest  fall  boars 
in  the  country." 


WE  WILL  BELL  THE  BEST  40  SOWS  AND  GILTS  THAT 
EVER  WENT  THROUGH  *  SALE  RIM.  IN  THE  WEST 
It  HE  I)  TO  THE   TWO  BEST  BOARS  ON   THE  COAST. 

These  sows  are  sired  by  Great  Model,  Great  Orion  Sensation,  Orion  Sen- 
sation, Great  Wonder,  Grand  Model,  Grand  Model  8th,  Orion  Fancy  King, 
Great  Wonder  I  Am  and  Top  Sensation.  No  place  else  in  the  West  can 
you  buy  40  head  of  as  good  individuals,  sired  by  such  world-noted  boars. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WINSOR  RANCH 


R.  K.  WALKER, 
Mgr.  Hog.  Dept. 


BONITA,  CALIF. 


0KI>  L.  LEACHM  AN,  Auctions  r 


.MORRIS  C.  ALLEN*, 

Ranch  Mgr. 


So.  Calif.  Sales  Circuit:  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Jan.  28,  Spadra;  Winsor  Ranch.  Jan. 
Exposition  Park.  Los  Anreles;  Ireland  Ranch,  Jan.  30,  Owensmouth. 


Send  mail  or  telegraph  bids  to  the  Auction- 
eer, or  to  Ted  Cameron,  Field  Man  for 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


January  24,  1920 
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"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
hot  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
ery day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of 
at  least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 
Los  Angeles 


 district  club  leader. 

3.  When  the  pigs  are  about  nine  months 
old  the  owner  agrees  to  breed  the  piers 
free'  of  charge.  The  boy  agrees  to 
bring  the  pigs  to  the  owner's  ranch. 

4.  When  the  Sow's  first  pigs  are  about 
eight  or  nine  weeks  old  a  division  is 
made  as  follows: 

(a)  The  boy  may  own  one  sow  and 
one-half  of  all  the  pigs  from  both 
sows,  and  the  owner  takes  the  other 
Sow  and  one-half  of  the  pigs  from 
both  Sows. 

(b  The  boy  is  to  have  first  choice  of 
Sows. 

5.  The  owner  agrees  to  replace  the  Sow  or 
Sows  if  through  any  unavoidable  cause 
same  should  be  injured  or  die.  The  club 
leader  to  be  the  deciding  judge. 

6.  If  the  boy  desires,  the  owner  further 
agrees  to  purchase  at  the  time  the  above 

division  is  made,  the  boy's  sow  at   

cents  per  lb.,  and  the  boys'  pigs  at  .... 
cents  per  lb. 

7.  The  boy  must  make  all  deliveries  of 
pigs. 

8.  In  the  event  of  a  club  of  eight  or  more 
boys  being  formed  in   any  high  school, 

the  Owner  agrees  to  put  up  $  

as  prize  money  to  be  divided  among  the 
three  boys  showing  best  results 

9.  The  owner  agrees  to  pay  the  boy  

cents  per  lb.  for  all  gain  made,  in  the 
event  of  the  Sow  failing  to  breed. 

10.  The  boy  agrees  to  deposit  the  sum  of 
$7.50  to  act  as  security  that  boy  fol- 
lows directions.  This  money  will  be  re- 
funded when  the  boy  carries  out  the 
terms  of  this  contract. 

Boy. 
Parent. 
Owner. 

We  give  above  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  Mr.  O'Connor  will 
transfer  to  the  boy  two  purebred 
Berkshire  sow  pigs  "without  money 
and  without  price,"  except  that  cer- 
tain directions  be  followed  as  to  their 
feeding  and  care.  An  equal  division 
is  made  of  the  two  sows  and  their 
progeny  when  the  pigs  are  old  enough 
to  wean.  At  this  time  the  deposit  is 
returned  to  the  boy.  If  enough  boys 
agree  to  take  two  pigs  each  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  O'Connor  offers  prizes 
for  the  three  best  litters. 

This  certainly  looks  good  on  paper, 
and  has  worked  out  as  good  as  it 
looks.  The  first  club  of  12  boys  made 
an  average  of  9.6  raised  pigs  to  the 
litter,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good 
average.  At  this  rate  Sonoma  County 
will  soon  be  noted  as  a  Berkshire 
center. 

It  is  this  kind  of  "faith,"  backed  up 
by  practical  works,  that  counts.  Mr. 
O'Connor  might  have  talked  and 
preached  Berkshires  continually  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  he  is  no  mean 
artist  with  his  tongue  either,  as  he 
was  born  in  sight  of  Blarney  Castle, 
Ireland — he  would  not  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  has  in  the  past 
year  by  this  practical  promotion  prin- 
ciple of  share  and  share  alike. 
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Yeast 

Cane 
Molasses 

Alfalfa 
Meal 
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Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates— produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.  Its  consumption 
results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 
for  animals. 

Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 


The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 
productiveness. 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

No.  2  Pine  Street,  Factory: 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAUSALITO,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept 


704  TownTend  St, 


San  Francisco 


A  CALCO  feeder 
is  a.  self-feeder 


The  Calco  Hog  Self 
Feeder  allows  hogs  to  feed 
at  will — 

Grain  need  not  be  carried 
for  every  meal.  Container  de- 
livers it  automatically  into  the  feeding 
trough  as  used,  and  it  never  overflows. 
Hogs  cannot  root  grain  out  on  the 
ground. 

Feeders  a  re  made  of "  Armco"  rust- 
resisting  Galvanized  Iron  with  Cast 
Iron  bases.  Sanitary  and  clean.  Strong 
and  durable.  Will  last  a  life  time. 

W rite  today  for  folder  and  prices. 

California 
Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Sutet 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THEM  GROW 
CHESTER  WHITE  WEANLINGS 


The  kind  that  start  right,  keep  right  and  end  right. 
Long,  wide,  deep,  compact  and  symmetrical.  Easy 
feeders,  good  grazers,  ready  for  the  market  at  any  age. 
The  kind  that  grow  into  money  the  quickest  of  any  breed 
and  dress  out  the  highest  percentage  of  marketable  meat. 

Largest  herd  in  the  West  headed  by 
Highlander,  the  great  $1,000  boar. 
Bred  gilts,  sows,  boars,  weanling  pigs. 

ORDER  NOW 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


KEY  HERD  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc- Jerseys 

200  of  the  best  sons  and  gUta  In  existence. 

They  are  already  bred  or  being-  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  Get 
into  the  kind  of  hogs  that  top  the  market. 
They  catch  the  buyer's  eye. 

Special  Prices  in  Carlots! 
Write  Now! 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

Willows,  California 


SENSATION  WONHER  1ST, 
Grand  Champion  1010  State  Fair. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  \ 


SALES  DATES. 
1920. 

Jan.  26th — Chas.  Gatewood  Poland-Chin* 
Dispersal  sale,  Fresno. 

Jan.  27th — George  V.  Beckman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas, IiOdi. 

Jan.  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroc-Jer- 
•eys.  Spadra. 

Jan.  28th — Bale  I.  Marsh,  Poland-Chinas. 
Modesto. 

Jan.  29th — Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita.  Duroc- 
Jerseys  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  :10th — Ireland  Ranch  Sale.  Duroc-Jer- 
seys,  Owenemuth. 

Jon.  30th — C.  F.  Mohnike,  Holstein-Prie- 
■ions  at  Angiola. 

Jan.  31st — L.  A.  Denker,  Hampshire.  San- 
ger. 

Feb.  4th — Fresno  County  Durocc-Jersey 
Breeders'  As8*n,  Fresno. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

F'eb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr,  Duroc-Jerseys.  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  11th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Lodi 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berkshires, 
-Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Muddox  4  Son,  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc- Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeder*'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Feb.  24*h — Pacific  Coast  Hen-lord  Breeders' 
Ass'n,  Davis. 

Feb.  2fith — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

F'eb.  26th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  University  Farm.  Davis 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  i:ttb— Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Mar,  16-17th — Vagus  Ranch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  Tulare. 

Mar.  25th  —  California  Hotstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association.  Annual  Guaranty  Sale. 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  6th — H.  K.  Horan.  Poland-Chinas, 
Lockeford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale,  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Friesians, 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

Hay  12th — Leeman  &  Eilgore,  Holstein-Frie- 
sian dispersal  sale,  Ripon. 


LKH  McCKACKEN'S  SALE  OFF. 

Owing  to  unusual  conditions  Mr. 
McCracken  has  decided  to  cancel  the 
date  for  his  Poland-China  sale. 


The 

WESTERN 

BERKSHIRE 

CONGRESS 

IS  CATALOGING 

20  Bred  Sows  &  Gilts 

and 

5  Young  Boars 

FOR  THE  ANNUAL  SALE 
at  the 

UNIVERSITY  FARM, 

DAVIS,  CAL. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  18, 
1:30  p.  m. 

Only  such  animals  as  will 
go  out  on  the  farm  and 
make  money  for  the  pur- 
chaser  are   being  listed. 

The  Leading  Pacific  Coast  Herds 
will  be  represented  by  the  kind  of 
Hogs  that  have  made  Berkshires 
the  Popular  Hog  with  the  Farmers 
the  world  over. 

For  Catalogue  write 
The  Secretary 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON 

P.  0.  Box  724 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Dairy  and  Dairymen. 

About  800  cows  had  been  signed  up 
in  the  cow-testing  department  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Farm  Bureau  on  January 
12,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  J.  W. 
Adriance.  A  tester  will  not  be  em- 
ployed until  1,000  cows  are  assured. 

Geo.  Kounias  of  Modesto  has  a  great 
herd  of  Holsteins  and  is  getting  some 
excellent  records,  although  there  are 
some  that  will  freshen  in  a  short  time 
that  probably  eclipse  anything  in  the 
herd  so  far. 

The  James  McGillivray  herd  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesians of  250  head  of  regis- 
tered animals  is  in  fine  shape,  and 
will  no  doubt  produce  some  animals 
with  high  records  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  herdsman,  James  Sullivan,  is  a 
man  of  large  experience  and*  excellent 
reputation  in  this  line  and  with  the 
assistance  of  James  Daly  will  get  the 
results. 

We  often  talk  about  our  glorious 
climate  in  California,  but  to  the  old 
resident  it  has  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  really  are 
not  as  grateful  for  it  as  we  should  be. 
One  thing  that  brought  it  strongly  to 
mind  was  an  item  by  Geo.  A.  Stingle 
of  El  Monte,  who  in  a"  recent  letter 
stated  that  he  was  cutting  green  al- 
falfa every  day.  Not  much  chance  for 
his  Berkshires  to  lack  for  mineral 
and  green  feed  under  such  circum- 
stances. Neither  is  a  large  percentage 
of  the  feed  consumed  used  to  supply 
heat  instead  of  building  up  the  ani- 
mal's body. 

W.  J.  Higdon  keeps  right  on  with 
testing  Holsteins  and  establishing  top- 
notch  records.  His  latest  is  one  with 
Ida  Lotta  Winifred  Burke,  who  fin- 
ished a  7-day  record  on  January  3rd 
of  33.02  lbs.  of  butter  from  608  lbs.  of 
milk.  This  young  cow  is  a  sister  to 
Winifred  Hotaling  3d,  with  a  record 
of  32.19  lbs.  butter  from  576.8  lbs. 
milk;  Winifred  Hotaling  2nd,  33.94  lbs. 
butter  from  653.0  lbs.  milk  and  Wini- 
fred Ora  Belle  26.54  lbs.  butter  from 
525  lbs.  milk  and  only  three  teats 
milking.  This  is  the  12th  cow  tested  at 
the  Tulare  Holstein  Farm  producing 
over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 
They  are  certainly  getting  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  producing  high 
records.   

Swine. 

W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi.  who  raises 
blue  ribbon  Poland-Chinas,  reports  all 
sold  out  and  wishes  his  "ad"  killed. 

H.  K.  Boudier,  Duroc-Jersey  breeder 
of  Napa,  reports  sales  as  follows: 
One  boar  to  W.  F.  McPike  and  a  sow 
to  W.  S.  Smyth  of  Napa. 

In  the  L.  H.  Glover  Poland-China 
Sale  at  Grandview,  Mo.,  49  head  sold 
for  $127,000.  Fashion  Girl,  the  dam  of 
Liberator  and  Designer,  was  the  top 
at  $17,200. 

The  week  beginning  Oct.  4th  is  the 
one  slated  for  the  National  Swine 
Show  next  year.  The  show  will  again 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  as  that 
seems  to  be  the  best  location  from  all 
viewpoints. 

Wm.  C.  Laux,  who  was  breeding 
Berkshires  at  Morgan  Hill,  reports 
that  two  insertions  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  has  completely  sold  him 
out.  He  received  inquiries  from  all 
over  Northern  California  and  all 
purchased  but  one. 

J.  F.  Lehman,  Poland-China  breeder 
of  Lodi,  announces  the  recent  arrival 
of  a  Surprise  Prospect  boar  from  the 
East  that  pleases  him  very  much. 
Mr.  Lehman  has  had  his  herd  vacci- 
nated and  will  now  furnish  cholera- 
immune  stock  to  his  customers. 

Hogs  eat  large  quantities  of  green 
grass  and  alfalfa  if  they  have  the 
opportunity.  G.  E.  Cain  of  Mississippi 
County,  Missouri,  used  Sudan  grass 
this  past  season  with  excellent  re- 
sults. More  than  this,  it  was  a  very 
dry  season  and  the  Sudan  grass  up- 
held its  reputation  as  a  drouth-re- 
sistant plant,  furnishing  plenty  of 
green  feed  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  for  Mr.  Cain's  hogs. 


would  indicate  that  Poland-China 
sales  were  surely  booming  in  that 
section.  A  "Spotted  Poland-China" 
boar,  Chief's  Best,  sells  for  $35,000  at 
public  sale  at  Noblesville,  Ind.  He 
was  owned  by  Frank  Wise  and  bought 
by  Wyckoff  and  Simpson  representing 
an  Iowa  Breeders'  Association.  A 
sow  at  the  same  sale  brought  $8,000, 
and  40  head  brought  $64,380,  or  over 
$1600  average.  Another  recent  Po- 
land-China sale  in  the  East  made  an 
average  of  $1554.84.  and  26  of  the  lot 
that  had  been  bred  to  The  Clansman 
averaged  $1,939.42.  the  highest  figure 
ever  obtained  for  a  like  number  of 
sows. 

The  first  Farm  Bureau  hog  auction 
to  be  held  in  Northern  California  and 
nromoted  by  the  Butte  County  Farm 
Bureau  occurred  this  week  at  Dur- 
ham. Four  carloads  of  fat  hogs  were 
sold  with  prices  ranging  from  13  to 
14*4  cents.  Many  buyers  representing 
the  big  packing  plants  and  wholesale 
butchers  were  present,  which  made 
the  sale  a  success. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation met  this  week  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  made  tentative  plans  for 
removal  of  cattle  from  drouth  areas 
to  more  favorable  localities.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  emergency  freight  rates  and 
to  make  all  preparations  for  moving 
the  cattle  immediately.  If  rain  falls 
within  a  week  the  necessity  may  be 
obviated.  .  Many  important  subjects 
concerning  the  range  cattle  business 
were  discussed,  among  them  being  the 
fencing  laws  and  inspection  of  cattle 
scales  at  ranches  and  other  points. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A    recent    report    from    the  East 


New 


>liM'cll;iiii-ous. 

Year's    Day  is    considered  a 


good  time  to  begin  creditabLe  opera- 
tions of  every  kind.  We  wonder  if 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  had 
this  in  mind  when  the  first  shipment 
of  purebred  livestock  for  the  Experi- 
ment Station  on  the  island  of  Guam 
was  started  for  their  future  home 
on  this  day.  The  shipment  consisted 
of  Ayrshire  cattle  from  San  Mateo 
county,  Berkshire  hogs  from  Santa 
Rosa  and  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens 
from  Alameda  county. 

Farmers  living  on  the  Truckee 
Meadows  near  Reno  report  a  number 
of  horse  buyers  being  in  the  market 
for  good  sound  heavy  work  horses- 
Prices  up  to  $300  are  being  offered  for 
particularly  desirable  horses.  It  is 
reported  that  there  are  few  really 
good  horses  offered  for  sale. 

Jno.  Beasteg  and  associates  of 
Battle  Mountain  purchased  the  M.  S. 
Stevenson  and  P.  C.  Atkinson  farms 
north  of  Fallon.  The  farms  comprise 
200  acres,  which  brought  $14,000.  The 
new  purchasers  are  sheep  men  who 
have  made  the  deal  in  order  to  provide 
winter  feed  and  water  for  a  part  of 
their  sheep. 


BETTER  CALVES 

AN-FO    Calf   Meal    in  water 
alone  feeds  calves  well. 

AN-FO  Calf  Meal  supplies  fat 
when  added  to  skim  or  butter- 
milk.   No  scours. 

Feed  Dealers  or  Animal  Food 
Co-  Oakland,  supply 


CALF 
MEAL 


The  Fourth  Sale  of 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Will  be  held  at 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB  25,  1920 

At  1 :30  P  M.  Sharp. 

The  tJniversitv  Farm  authorities  are  establishing  a 

STOCKMEN'S  WEEK 
From  Tuesday,  February  24th,  to  Friday,  February  27th,  inclusive 

Besides  this  sale*  of  Shorthorns  there  will  be  held  sales  of 
Hereford  Cattle,  swine  and  dairy  cattle.  Well-known  speakers 
will  make  addresses  on  many  subjects  relevant  to  the  various 
breeds,  and  meetings  of  the  different  livestock  associations  will 
be  held.  Also  a  five  counties'  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Recognizing  the  seasonal  demand  for  bulls,  there  have  been 
entered  in  the  Shorthorn  sale 

40  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS 

the  majoritv  of  which  are  nearly  two  years  old,  and 

20  HEAD  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

of  the  quality  for  which  these  sales  are  becoming  famous. 
For  Catalog*  and  Further  particulars,  apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association 

222  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  bare  ■  very  line  yearling  oull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Fraatle 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Saerameata. 
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bWINK. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.  B.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California.  ' 
~ POLAND^CHIfJA  HOGS — all  ages!  Edward 
A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonrille,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Youngr  stock  for  sale. 
H.  R-  McMahan   Lemnnrf  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 

Berkshire.   

BARON  DUKE_Ml8TnpIG8 

are  in  demand.  They  hare  consistently  won 
during  1919  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-months-old  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  beat  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  703  Market  St.,  at  Third,  San  Francisco, 
in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 


"ACHIEVER" 


The  BOAR 


ANCHORAGE    FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland.  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  si  red  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet.  pricpR  and  list  of  sows.  

DO  WOV~ WANT"  HOGS- that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazere,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Calif.  

SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  Calif.  

GBAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSH1RE-GCERN- 
aeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
^rop..   EBcalon.  Calif.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.    Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 

Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.  

•  THETbEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan  Hill  Call.   

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  tsock  obtainable: 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux.  Morgan  Hill. 
Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
11500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CABBCTHERS  FARMS  BEKKiilllliES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California.  , 

Duroc-Jerseya. 


Chester  Whites. 
~  BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for   special   price   list.     C.   B.  Cunningham, 

Mills.  Cal.  

Hampshire's. 
REGISTERED      HAMPSHIRE8  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Oneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena.  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE  Jersey 
cows  for  sale.  Seven  head  registered  Jersey 
cows,  six  milking,  one  fresh  next  month.  All 
solid  color,  rich  milkers.  Nine  head  young 
cows  practically  purebred  but  cannot  be  reg- 
istered, sired  by  a  son  of  a  grand  champion 
Jersey  bull.  They  look  aUke.  Five  just  fresh, 
fine  udders,  balance  springing.  They  are  a 
high  class  bunch.  Will  sell  reasonable.  Short 
of  feed.  F.  W.  Blleby.  Carver  Road,  Modesto, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  of  my  registered  Jersey 
cows,  sired  by  a  sire  whose  dam  produced  540 
lbs.  of  butterfat  on -official  test.  Also  a  few 
yearling  heifers.  Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
D.  F.  Conant,  Route  B,  Box  231,  Modesto,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production, 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced. 

Holstelns. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTETNS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segia  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a'  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
•  San  Jose,  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif 

WANT  TO  GET  30  TO- 60- A^l- Gride_Hol^ 
stein  Dairy  Cows  from  3  to  6  years  old.  Da- 
vid McHenry,  Redwood  City.  R.  F.  D.  76,  San 
Mateo  Co.  

THE  VICTORV  HERD — Registered  HolsteiD 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthere.  California.  ,  

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulla  by 
King  Morco  Aleartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  —  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTELNS— A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson,  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF~ 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers. 

GOTSHALL  A~MAGBUDEB~ ^"Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS-— — BestHblood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE^-ET  B 
Freeman.  R   B..  Modesto,  Cal.  

'   Ayrshires. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  RegisteredTaU 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francieco,  Calif. 

""NORABEL^FARM^AYRSHIBES — Le  BaroD 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOB  FARM  GUERNSEYS— Firet  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.    A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 
Milking  Shorthorns. 

BEGI^TERED- MILK- AND- BEEF- SHOBT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INNISFATL     HEBD     MILKING  SHORT~- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
Rowe.  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal. 

""BREEDERS  OF  BEUISTEBBD  SHORT 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  PetaTuma 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS— registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chaa.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare. Calif.  • 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Porto!  a  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  the  home  of  Golden  Good's  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City,  Calif. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD? 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county  California. 

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  "breed- 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister,  Cal. 


BANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  8HOBTHOBNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

HEBEFOBDS— Sierra  V i sliT Herd,  ~Min turn . 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th« 

herd.    On  highway.  

"THE-  NEVADA  HlUUUfOlU)  RANCH,  Juc' 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

REGISTERED  HEJttEFOItDS— H.  H.  Gabl* 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  ol  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEBEFOBDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 
"  GEOBGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  RanchT 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

BEGISTEBED  SBOBTUOBNS  —  Fair  Oakt 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTEBSON  —  Breeder  Kegm 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrothers  FarmiT- Lirt 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

V.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petal n ma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexee 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

CABL  LINDHEIMEB,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Ram  bouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
~ DR7~A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 

DOBSETS  AND  BOMLNEYS  —  Dorset  ran.' 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pass 
dena.  California. 

BULLABD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed 
ere  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ot 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 

HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLKAB,  Lodi,  Cal.. 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


  MISCELLANEOUS.  _____ 

BUTTB  CITY  RANCH 
SHOBTHOBN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRB 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Bocks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  8.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County.  California. 

HOBSES  FOB  SALE — 40  head  of  3- and  4- 
year-old  Perch eron  horses.  Price  from  $260 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  8.  L.  Skaggs.  four 
miles  south  of  Madera,  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — Cheap — Two  imported  Pcr- 
cheron  stallions.  B.  P.  Hunter  Estate,  Bradley. 
Calif. 


58  BIS  TYPE  POLANDS  58 

SECOND  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Tulare  County  Poland-China  Association 

AT  TULARE  SALE  PAVILION 

February  6th 

16  Tried  Sows 
25  Bred  Gilts 

15  Open  Gilts  and 
2  Boars 

This  offering  has  been  selected  by  our  Sale  Committee  from  some  of 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Only  the  best  individuals  go  into  this  sale. 
They  are  the  big,  easy-feeding,  utility  kind  that  cannot  be  surpassed  as 
producers  of  pork  or  as  breeding  hogs. 

They  are  by  such  sires  as  Boulder  Buster,  King  of  Golden  Gate,  Giant 
Bob,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  King's  Timm,  Bridge's  Bob  Wonder  and 
others  and  bred  to  such  boars  as  Rex  of  Sunnyside,  The  California,  King 
of  Golden  Gate,  California  Big  Bone  Leader,  and  others: 

CONSIGNORS  : 

R.  F.  Gaei-in,  Z.  M.  Dickey, 

W.  E.  Martin,  .  A.  3.  Elliott, 

J.  K.  Macomber,  H.  C.  Shinn, 

Y.  U.  Dubell,  C.  L.  Weaver. 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  11:30 

SALE  STARTS  PROMPTLY  AT  12:30 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

HI  GH  C.  8HINN,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif. 
COL.  GEORGE  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


Poland-Chinas. 

ELDER8LY  FABM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

BOARS— BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384.  Modesto,  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HEBD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Pay,  Tipton,  California. 

J.  FT^McSWAIN^- Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  o.  Merced.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA — Big-type  stock  from  best 
herds  of  the  valley.  20  weaners  ready  for 
market.  Get  my  price.  Address  W.  H.  Os- 
born,  Atwater,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  WEANLINGS  —  Sired- by 
Challenge  Wonder  6th,  out  of  sows  by  Bar- 
ker's Bayard  Chieftain,  Theron  J.  Seits,  Gey- 
serville. 

WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Lee  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California. 

BEGISTEBED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

LAKE- SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

FOlR- THE  BEST- IN  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C.  Dollard.  Ripon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Two  fine"  Poland-China  sows. 
Large  type.  Each  has  its  first  Utter  of  pigs. 
H.  H.  Heer.  R.  2,  B  671.  

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

REG.  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 


GLEN  OAKS  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. — 
Crimson  Monarch  4th,  bred  by  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson;  farrowed  July  '17.  sire  Crimson 
Monarch  2nd,  Dam  J.  M.'s  Monarch,  both  bred 
by  C.  A.  Hoover.  Big,  upstanding  boar  and 
fine  getter;  very  gentle.  Selling  to  change 
strain.  Also  Glen  Oaks  Buster,  bred  by  us, 
weighs  at  nine  months  281  pounds.  Will  make 
a  fine  breeder;  Sire  Crimson  Monarch  4th. 
Also  have  some  good  grade  gilts  and  sows  for 
sale  to  close  out  all  but  registered.  R.  B. 
Swayne,  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie.  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.  

DUBOC-JEBSEY8  "AT  IRELAND — Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.  Write  tor  catalogue.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  yon.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYTE^CBOCS— Herd  headed  by  CaS 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DCBOCS—iooking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 
—  WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg..  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUBOC-JEBSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

BEGISTEBElTlHJBOCS  —  Young  stock- for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

BEGISTEBED  DUBOCS^Breeding  stockTaU 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  .prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine.  Winton.  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

BEGISTEBED  DUROCS — Young  stock  for 
sale;  breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUBOC8 — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

BEGISTEBED  DUROCS  —  All  from  pnze- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

~JACK  LONDON- BANCH— GlerT Ellen7~Calif . 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  
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The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 


Several  producer  friends  have 
written  in  to  ask  the  views  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
as  to  the  future  trend  of  hog  and 
cattle  prices.  The  best,  answer  that 
can  be  made  is  to  indicate  some  of 
the  factors  which  are  uppermost  at 
the  present  time  in  the  meat  and  pro- 
vision world. 

The  Laborer  and  His  Living. 
To  be»in  with,  American  industry 
continues  to  be  busy  and  highly  pros- 
perous. This  means  high  wages  for 
labor  and,  in  turn,  a  strong  domestic 
demand  for  fresh  meat.  When  the 
laboring  man  is  paid  good  wages  he 
spends  his  money  freely  on  his  table, 
which  means  that  he  buys  fresh  pork 
and  beef.  Nothing  could  send  prices 
of  cattle  and  hogs  downward  so  quick- 
ly and  surely  as  an  upset  to  the  busi- 
ness world  which  would  bring  aboil* 
unemployment  of  labor. 

The  Foreign  Demand. 
The  next  factor  of  importance  is 
the  foreign  situation.  There  are  two 
angles  to  this:  (1)  Europe's  present- 
day  buying.  (2)  The  overhanging 
possibility  not  only  of  much  heavier 
buving  In  the  future  but  of  develop- 
ments which  may  check  the  present 
buying  movement.  Reference  is  made 
here  to  pork  products  alone.  Exports 
of  beef  ended  with  the  war,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  chance  that  they  will  be 
resumed  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  England  is  buying 
considerablv  in  the  way  of  pork 
products  on  the  cost-plus  basis.  For 
three  months  past  this  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  British  Food  Ministry, 
which  is  handling  England's  food 
situation.  Also,  exports  are  going 
forwaijd  bought  last  fall  for  delivery 
this  winter.  All  of  this  Inlying,  how- 
ever, is  a  somewhat  minor  matter 
compared  to  what  European  countries 
might  hnv  if  ihey  could  receive  credit 
in  the  United  States.  Most  people 
understand  in  a  general  way  existing 
conditions  in  the  finances  of  most 
European  nations.  These  countries 
have  issued  such  large  volumes  of 
credit  money  at  home,  their  outside 
obligations  are  so  heavy  and  their 
own  supplies  of  surplus  goods  for 
exchange  are  so  small,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  them  to  trade 
with  other  countries. 

Conditions  being  as  they  are.  it  is 
clear  whv  Europe  is  confining  its 
purchases  to  the  barest  necessities. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a  large 
loan  to  Europe  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  do  more  to  bring 
up  live  stock  prices  than  any  other 
factor.  We  record  this  without  ex- 
pressing anv  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  loan.  However, 
we  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
American  farmer  that  he  watch  the 
foreign  exchange  situation,  and  that 
he  endeavor  to  understand  the  definite 
benrin"  that  European  finance  has 
upon  his  own  personal  prosperity  and 
well-being. 


In  England,  for  example,  certain 
trade  interests  are  trying  to  prejudice 
English  buyers  against  American 
meats.  The  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  concerning  the  five 
larger  packers  have  been  distributed 
widely  abroad,  although  it  should  be 
remembered  that  over  fifty  American 
packing  companies  are  engaged  in 
exporting  meat  products  to  England 
and  to  the  Continent.  We  suspect 
that  this  propaganda  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  favor  with  which 
Chinese  bacon  has  been  received  in 
England.  We  hear  that  large  ship- 
ments of  this  product  have  been  sold 
there  recently. 

Freight  Cat  Shortage. 
To  what  extent  the  shortage  of 
freight  cars,  particularly  in  the  West, 
has  affected  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  live  stock  producer,  we  do 
not  know,  but  this  condition  has  been 
a  factor  of  considerable  moment,  we 
believe.  Here  is  a  very  definite 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  interest 
himself  in  the  country's  railroad 
problem.  Clearly,  it  is  to  the  farm- 
er's interest  to  work  for  that  system 
of  railroad  operation  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  of  the  greatest  efficiency. 

We  wonder  if  the  farmer  has  been 
giving  thought  to  the  recently  an- 
nounced plan  of  the  Government  to 
sell  the  large  stores  of  frozen  beef 
which  it  has  on  hand  at  present.  The 
imblic.  announcement  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  he  sold  below  the  market 
in  order  to  help  the  consumer.  Re- 
calling that  exports  of  American  beef 
to  Europe  have  ceased  entirely,  wc 
hardly  need  point  out  how  sensitive 
the  beef  market  is  to  any  upsetting 
factor,  and  that  the  present  plans  of 
the  Government  may  have  a  certain 
bearing  on  live  stock  prices. 
The  Significance  of  Fide  Prices. 
Another  factor  of  marked  impor- 
tance in  the  cattle  market  has  been  a 
recent  movement  in  hide  prices.  It  is 
not  generally  appreciated  that  a  cent 
up  or  down  in  'the  wholesale  hide 
price  means  a  change  of  about  four- 
teen cents  per  hundredweight  on  beef. 
Recently  hides  have  been  off  as  much 
sw.  seven  cents  a  pound,  a  condition 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  leather 
prices  have  advanced  to  a  point  where 
consumption  has  been  checked.  This 
will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  the 
prices  for  live  cattle. 

Such  are  the  important  factors  that 
come  into  the  calculations  of  the 
nacker  just  now.  There  are  other 
factors,  such  as  the  high  price  of 
cotton  which  has  caused  the  South 
to  increase  its  acreage  of  planting  of 
the  cotton  and  cut  down  its  live  stock 
census,  and  likewise  the  high  price  of 
small  grains  which  has  caused  pro- 
ducers in  Canada  and  our  own  West 
to  reduce  their  live  stock  operations. 
To  the  farmer  interested  in  noting 
the  forces  that  determine  prices,  the 
present  is  certainly  a  time  rich  with 
interest. 


Convention  National  Livestock  Assn. 


The  twenty-third  annual  convention 
of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association  will  be  held  in  Spokane, 
AVashington,  on  January  27,  28.  and 
29,  1!)20;  sessions  commencing  at 
10:00  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  January  27. 

One  of  the  big  questions  for  con- 
sideration at  the  Spokane  meeting  is 
the  meat  packing  legislation  now  be- 
fore Congress.  The  necessity  for  this 
legislation  will  be  fully  discussed  at 
the  Spokane  meeting,  and  both  sides 
wvill  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views. 

Railroad  legislation  is  another  big 
problem  which  will  be  considered. 
President  Wilson  will  not  return  the 
railroads  until  March  1.  The  Senate 
has  passed  the  Cummins  bill,  and  the 
House  the  Esch  bill,  which  differ 
very  materially  in  their  terms.  Stock- 
men are  not  only  vitally  interested 
in  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners,  but  are  equally  concerned  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  returned. 

Another  pressing  issue  is  federal 
control  of  the  remaining  public  do- 
main.   The  Governors  of  six  of  the 


western  states  want  the  land  turned 
over  to  the  states.  As  stockmen  are 
more  interested  in  this  land  question 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  they 
should  announce  their  views  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

During  the  war,  this  country  ex- 
ported an  unprecedented  volume  of 
meat  food  products.  Since  the  end 
of  the  war  our  exports  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  been  gradually  declining 
and  will  probably  continue  to  decline 
despite  the  needs  abroad  for  more 
meat,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
aid  in  financing  such  exports.  In  the 
not  distant  future  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  largely  increased  imports  of 
meat  food  products  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  event  an  import  duty 
should  be  imposed  in  order  to  protect 
the  producers  in  the  United  States. 

Many  other  questions  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  livestock  industry 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
Spokane  convention.  All  stockmen 
are  invited  to  attend. 


Olinda,  Shasta  County,  is  to  intro- 
duce rice  growing;  the  first  100  acres 
will  be  put  in  this  spring. 


V  TF  you  want  cows  that  will  be  a  pride  t  i  your  farm  —  get  J  era*,*. 

1  If  you  want  prize  cows  of  unquestionable.  pure-bred 
breed  and  championship  calibre — tet  Jersey*. 

If  you  want  cows  that  feed  for  thar 
udder,  the  profit  part  of  a  cow,  and 
not  (or  beef  and  bone  — 


gat  J«rseys._ 


Ji>nc»  Milk  ia 
ttis  richest,  avrrair- 
'  in?  5  VK  hotter  fat.  Jerseys  thrive 
in  any  climute.   Butter  and  cheese  made 
from  Jersey  Milk  la  the  world's  finest  sod  | 
makes  biff  money  Cor  farmers. 
Write  today  for  "  Profitable  Facts  About  Jerseys." 

ThTAmerican  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  324-A  W.  23rd  St..  New  York.  N. 
Aninttitutionforth4  beiujitof  tv«ry  Jtrt»v  »wnsr 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  .1.  H  IOKETT, 

CKRKS.  CALIFORNIA 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

l'KTAI.l  M A,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Voung  buU  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  in  tbe  get  of 

PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  aisters.  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-16. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontlar  20th 
our  young  90.500  sire,  whose  great 
individuality,  fine  type,  and  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  er  write  us 


producing  dams  are  bard  to  beat 

for  further  particulars.    _      ....     „       ,    _  .        .,    _    .  . 

Our  Kntire  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested 


TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


\V.  J.  lilt, DUN,  Ounrr 


Tl  LARK.  CAL. 


H.  L.  REDO,  Herdsman 


DISPER>  AL  «  F  CHOICE  HOLSTEINS 


Owned  by  C.  F.  MOHXIKE,  AXUIOLA,  TULARE  CO, 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1920. 


CALIF. 


This  is  an  unusually  desirable  lot  of  cattle  of  substantial  blood  lines,  more  than  average 
in  type,  and  in  exceUent  physical  condition. 

4fi — BEGtBTEREB   COWS,    HEIFERS,   AND   BULLS  45 

20 — Hlf.il  GRADE  UOLMTEIN  COWS  AMI  HEIFERS — 20 
Herd  is  headed  by  CREAMCUP  PIDKSSA  CORNUCOPIA  LAD.  who  is  by  a  33-pound  bull 
and  out  of  a  32-pound  dam  with  a  yearly  record  of  897.08  pounds  butter  from  28751.7 
pounds  milk.    He  will  be  sold,  together  with  11  of  bis  young,  daughters,  and  all  bred 

females  in  sale  are  in  calf  to  him. 
We  will  also  sell  30  Polund  China  feeder  hogs,  two  teams  of  good  mares,  and  one  new 
No.  17  De  I  i  \  1 1  Sepurator  with  1  h.p.  motor.     Catalog  free  on  request.  Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneers — COL.  BKN  A.  RHOADKM,    Los  Angeles;    COL.  GKO.  W.  DELL.  Tnlare. 


REGISTERED    HERD  OF 

FOUNDATION  GUERNSEYS 
FOR  SALE 

8  FEMALES  AND  1  BULL 

The  females  consist  of  one  cow,  six  years  old,  and  three  daughters;  and 
one  cow,  five  years  old.  and  three  daughters.  The  very  best  of  foundation 
breeding;  priced  for  quick  sale.   The  bull  is  strongly  bred  in  A.  R.  work. 
All  tuberculin  tested. 


M.  H.  TICHENOR  &  CO. 


1.10  l  niwrvitj  A>e„  I'alo  Alto,  Cal. 


Telephone,  F.  A.  220 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  Insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  hartng 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
process) .  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  Is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Purity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  Parity  Mind 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  lor  cattle  and  forssheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  i.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

IIOJIF.  0FFICK:  MS  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUK  DEALER  FOR 


El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  aad  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


TULARE    POULTRY  BUSINESS 
FLOURISHING. 


The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  last  year  did  a  total  busi- 
ness* of  $280,000.00,  says  the  "Hen 
Coop."  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
year  before  of  something  over  $50,- 
000.00.  This  business  was  handled  at 
an  overhead  expense  of  $10,700,  or 
considerably  less  than  4  per  cent  on 
the  turn  over.  There  were  marketed 
10,000  cases  of  eggs  in  the  year  and 
there  was  received  for  them  at  the 
selling  point  $130,000.00-  The  busi- 
ness increased  in  poultry  and  feeds 
as  it  did  in  the  eggs  sent  to  market. 

The  number  of  baby  chicks  brought 
in  for  distribution  was  a  large  one. 
The  amount  of  poultry  sent  to  mar- 
ket was  in  proportion  to  the  baby 
chicks  which  were  brought  in.  The 
Association  store  served  its  members 
and  the  poultry  public  well  both  as 
a  selling  and  buying  agent.  Benefits 
conferred  in  the  year  were  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  prices  for  poul- 
try products  and  in  favorable  prices 
on  feeds  and  supplies.  The  poultry 
business  in  Tulare  would  have  flour- 
ished in  1919  If  the  Association  had 
not  been  in  existence,  but  its  opera- 
tion was  a  great  benefit  to  the  poultry 
keepers  of  the  entire  section. 


BULKY  FEED  A  NECESSITY. 

By  Geo.  H.  Lee. 

A  certain  concern  is  advertising 
compressed  tablets  as  a  substitute  for 
green  food  for  chickens  during  the 
winter. 

When  I  first  saw  their  ad.  I  thought 
that  it  was  a  compressed  tablet  of 
some  such  material  as  dried  beet  pulp 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  said 
to  myself  that  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  people  who  are  unable  to 
get  fresh  green  stuff  during  the 
winter. 

Later  I  saw  some  of  the  advertising 
matter  and  find  that  it  is  composed 
of  mineral  substances,  which  are 
simply  dissolved  in  water  that  is  given 
the  chickens.  One  might  as  well  give 
a  cow  or  a  horse  a  tablet  made  of 
lime  or  chalk  or  some  other  mineral 
matter  and  call  it  a  substitute  for  hay. 

Lots  of  people  do  not  understand 
the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  feeding- 
bulky  green  food  to  fowls  or  animals. 
The  real  reason  is,  that  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  fowls  and  animals  is 
constructed  to  take  care  of  food  in 
bulky  form  and  not  in  concentrated 
form.  One  could  feed  a  horse  all  of 
the  necessary  food  ingredients  in  a 
few  concentrated  tablets,  but  the 
horse  would  soon  sicken  and  die.  The 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germ  ozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  he»d.  limber  neck,  etc 
At  dcaiero  orp»ctpaid76ct8.  w;""  .-  -ok  Poultry  Ubimry. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Deof  r  48  ^MAHA.  WEB 


stomach  could  not  take  care  of  the 
food  in  such  concentrated  form  and 
neither  would  the  bowels  exercise 
their  natural  functions.  Neither 
would  the  appetite  of  the  animal  be 
satisfied  if  the  stomach  were  not 
filled. 

The  coarse,  bulky  vegetable  food  is 
necessary  to  help  fill  up  the  stomach 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  prevent 
the  eating  of  too  much  concentrated 
food,  such  as  grain,  etc  It  is  also 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  proper 
action  of  the  bowels. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can 
take  the  place  of  rough  stuff,  or 
coarse  vegetable  matter  in  the  feeding 
of  poultry  or  livestock  or  even  to 
human  beings.  The  man  who  eats 
nothing  but  meat,  bread,  pastry  and 
other  rich  food  soon  gets  his  liver, 
stomach  and  bowels  out  of  order,  and 
if  he  keeps  it  up  very  long  the  under- 
taker will  get  a  job. 

Don't  forget  to  feed  plenty  of  veg- 
etable matter  during  the  winter  when 
chickens  cannot  pick  it  up  outside. 
Cabbage  and  such  material  is  the 
best.  Potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc., 
will  answer  as  will  also  dried  alfalfa 
meal  if  previously  steamed  or  soaked 
in  water.  A  chicken  needs  at  least 
one-third  of  its  daily  ration  made  up 
of  vegetable  matter  while  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  may  be  a  variety  of 
grains,  meat  and  other  more  con- 
centrated food. 


ereak  eggs. 


To  the  Editor:  My  White  Leghorn 
hens  occasionally  lay  eggs  that  have 
a  white  and  yolk  (sometimes  white 
only)  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  of 
an  otherwise  perfect  egg,  the  whole 
bfting  enclosed  in  a  tough  membrane. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it?  Do  I  feed 
too  heavy  or  too  light? — I.  A.  B.,  Santa 
Margarita. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  the  ex- 
act reason  for  these  freak  eggs,  but 
since  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  each  of 
the  hens  at  some  time  or  another  has 
laid  such  an  egg  we  attribute  the 
trouble  to  the  feed  or  feeding.  Feed- 
ing too.  little  should  not  affect  the 
hens  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overfeed  laying  hens  with  a 
correctly  assorted  and  properly  bal- 
anced egg  ration.  We  incline  to  the 
theory  that  the  hens  are  receiving  a 
ration  containing  a  too  great  propor- 
tion of  starch  or  fat,  or  both.  Fre- 
quently the  feeding  of  such  material 
in  excess  results  in  the  formation  of 
superfluous  intestinal  fat.  This  pre- 
vents the  normal  free  passage  of  the 
finished  egg  from  the  shell-forming 
portion  of  the  oviduct,  and  the  perfect 
egg  is  then  overtaken  by  the  unfin- 
ished egg  that  encloses  it  as  described 
by  our  correspondent.  Under  certain 
conditions  vinegar,  sour  fruit,  raisins, 
or  rainin  seeds,  tomatoes  or  tomato 
seeds,  etc.,  in  the  feed  cause  hens  to 
lay  abnormal  eggs.  At  times  these 
eggs  are  without  shells  and  at  other 
times  they  are  wrinkled  or  crooked. 


WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH  THE 
DUCKS  I 


To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think 
is  wrong  with  my  ducks?  I  lost  one 
a  month  ago  and  have  one  now  that 
seems  to  have  the  same  trouble.  They 
seem  to  get  weak  in  their  legs,  and 
when  they  run  they  seem  so  weak 
they  drop  right  down,  and  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week  they  die.  They  won't 
eat — only  drink  water.  T  feed  bran, 
barley,  and  wheat,  and  they  have  the 
range  and  get  plenty  of  greens.  I  do 
not  limit  them.  They  have  all  they 
can  eatr— Mrs-  G.  W.,  Martinez. 

It  is  the  whole  grain  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Wild  ducks  that 
fly  and  live  in  a  natural  state  can  at 
certain  times  safely  eat  whole  grain, 
but  domesticated  ducks  should  not  be 
so  fed.  They  cannot  digest  whole 
grain.  The  digestive  organs  are  not 
like  those  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 
To  grow  and  thrive  and  lay  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  ducks  must  have  some 
grain  feed,  to  obtain  the  starches,  etc., 


contained  therein,  but  it  must  always 
be  ground  and  fed  in  a  bulky  mass. 
They  also  require  some  meat  ;  the  com- 
mercial meat  scraps  or  fish  scraps  are 
usually  used  for  this  purpose.  They 
must  have  some  green  feed.  We  ad- 
vise giving  all  of  the  ducks  a  good 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts  to 
relieve  the  system  of  any  undigested 
grain  and  changing  the  feed  at  the 
same  time.  Those  that  are  not  seri- 
ously affected  should  recover  very 
soon  after  such  treatment. 


THE  NEXT  R  ARB  IT  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  joint  show  of  the 
California  Rabbit  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Giant  Breeders,  the  Offi- 
cial Show  of  the  National  Breeders' 
and  Fanciers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, will  take  place  at  the  Civic 'Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  January  29  to 
February  1,  1920.  Entries  close  Jan- 
uary 23,  1920. 

The  California  Rabbit  Breeders'  As- 


sociation and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Giant  Breeders 
are  well  known,  as  they  are  national 

organizations,  with  members  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Their  aim 
is  to  boost  the  rabbit.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  show  say  they  are  de- 
termined to  ma)ke  it  the  banner 
show  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  sales, 
entries,  and  attendance,  and  a  big  fac- 
tor for  education  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. 


The  report  of  Miss  Geneva  Lawycr 
of  the  Kelsey  Agricultural  Club  of  EI 
Dorado  County  shows  that  her  Booh 
of  turkeys  produced  134  eggs,  and 
most  of  the  birds  were  raised  from 
eggs  hatched  by  chicken  mothers.  She 
nas  on  hand  eleven  birds  valued  at 
$33,  and  has  marketed  39,  for  which 
she  received  $139-45.  Her  expenses 
were  less  than  $33,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $140.  Miss  Lawyer  kept  careful 
account  of  her  expenses,  so  knows 
what  she's  talking  about. 


The  neighbors  say  that  I  have  such 
"good  luck"  with  my  hens.  But  Biddy 
and  I  know  better,  we  know  that  it 
isn't  luck. 

Luck  won't  take  a  brood  of  fluffy,  delicate  little  chicks  successfully 
through  the  critical  period  when  they  are  so  susceptible  to  the  ravages 
of  disease;  on  through  the  growing  stage,  building  strong,  healthy  birds 
—the  birds  that  eventually  make  the  good  layers  that  return  a  full  egg 
basket  for  the  care  and  feed  expended  on  them. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  "luck"  is  in  knowing  the  kind  of  feed  that  gives 
the  best  results,  and  why.  Biddy  and  I  know  that  our  success  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  Globe  "A-l"  Mashes  and  we  know  that  they  are  different 
and  better  because  of  the  dry  buttermilk  in  the  feeds. 

The  Dry  Buttermilk  in  the  Globe  "A-l"  Poultry  Mashes  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  unusual  results  with  chickens  from  the  baby  chick 
stage  to  the  productive  hen. 

There  are  three  Globe  "A-l"  Poultry  Mashes,  each  to  fit  a  special  need. 
Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick  Mash,  Growing  Chick  Mash  and  Globe  "A-l" 
Laying  Mash;  each  contains  the  proper  proportion  of  pure  dry  buttermilk, 
properly  balanced  ground  grains,  top  quality  meat  protein,  etc. 


GLOBE  MILLS 

Makers  of  Globe  "A-l"  Flour  and  all  the  other  good 
things  that  bear  the  Globe  "A-l"  mark. 


EEDS 


San  Fruneldco 
Sacrame-ota 

(niton 


Imh  Angela* 
San  Diego 
Opden 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


POULTRYMHN    FAIL    TO  KEEP 
AGREEMENT. 


That  the  Poultry  Producers'  Associ- 
ation of  California,  which  controls 
600,000  hens,  is  a  trust  in  violation  of 
the  Cartwright  anti-trust  act,  formed 
the  defense  last  week  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  association  before  Superior 
Judge  Dudley  Kinsell,  Oakland,  to  col- 
lect damages  for  the  alleged  breaking 
of  a  contract  by  W.  C.  Wallace  and  W. 
Johnson,  poultrymen,  of  Hayward. 

"What  I  wish  to  ascertain  is 
whether  or  not  eggs  cost  the  public 
more  because  of  the  association,"  in- 
quired the  Judge,  after  J.  H.  Barber, 
manager  of  the  association,  had  ex- 
plained its  benefits  to  the  producers. 
"How  does  the  consumer  benefit?" 

Barber  declared  that  the  price  of 
eggs  had  not  advanced  because  of  the 
association.  The  association  has  elim- 
inated speculation,  he  contended. 

"But."  continued  Judge  Kinsell,  "I 
do  not  see  how  you  figure  that  spec- 
ulation has  been  eliminated-  Eggs 
are  now  being  sold  at  a  price  as  high 
as  the  traffic  will  bear."  Barber  said 
that  the  association  does  not  control 
the  price  of  eggs.  California,  he  set 
forth,  produces  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  consumed  in  the  Nation.  He  de- 
nied that  the  Poultry  Association  is 
gouging  the  public  or  that  it  proposes 
to  victimize  the  consumers.  The  as- 
sociation placed  8,000,000  eggs  in  cold 
storage  last  year,  was  disclosed  by 
Barber.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
California  exported  more  eggs  than  it 
imported  during  the  year  1919.  He  es- 
timated that  the  association  controlled 
50  per  cent  or  the  eggs  consumed  in 
California  during  the  year. 

The  association  alleges  that  Wallace 
and  Johnson  agreed  to  furnish  their 
egg  output  to  the  association,  but 
broke  their  agreement.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  signers  have  violated 
their  agreements  during  the  year,  he 
said.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation, according  to  Barber,  but  the 
output  from  600,000  hens  is  all  that 
is  available. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


Business  of  a  total  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  was  done  by 
the  Tulare  Co-Operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation in  1919.  Over  10,000  cases  of 
eggs  were  marketed  with  a  total  value 
to  the  producers  of  $130,000.  Decem- 


r  Produced  Cheapest  by 
LAYHE&  BOWLER  PUMW 

For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century 
Layne  &  Bowler  en- 
gineers have  studied 
the  irrigator's  need. 
This  long  experience 
is  reflected  in  the 
new  models  now 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  No.  26 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ire. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


ber  business  of  the  association 
reached  $23,433.01,  which  is  about 
$9,000  in  excess  of  the  business  for  the 
same  month  in  1918. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Watson,  au  extensive 
raiser  of  turkeys  in  Butte  County,  re- 
ceived returns  from  a  select  shipment 
of  seven  turkeys  that  netted  her  $87.87. 
This  is  the  highest  price  ever  received 
for  turkeys  in  that  vicinity. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Kate  zy,  cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORriNGTONS — Special- 
ists, 20  years.  Largest  show  record  on  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Said  by  Hog  an:  "Sullivan's  Buffs, 
as  a  flock,  best  egg  type  he  ever  handled  of 
this  breed."  Incubator  lota:  $15.00  and 
$30.00  per  100;  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  Quality  and  prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan, 
Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Telephone  con- 
nection. Market  Bo  ad. 


PRUSSIAN  HI  LI.  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine,  February 
hatch,  $6.00;  Barred  Bock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch.  $4.00.  Hatching 
eggs,  alter  December  24th — Andalusians, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  15  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill. 
Cal.  _ 

AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  us 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald. 
Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  Tou  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

BROWN  LEGHORN'S — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females.  $3.00: 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  M  AHA  JO 
FARM.  P.  O.  rtox  597.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1910  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks:  1st. 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st.  2nd  hen:  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 


BABY  CHIX 

We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell. 
Cal.  

THOROt  QHBKKD  8.  C.  "White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


FINEST  HATCHERY  IN   THE  WORLD — 

Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100's.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 


CHICKS  —  EGOS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS^Barred_Rbcks._R7  l7  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 

RHODE  ISLAND  KEDS —  Both  Combs — Se- 

lecled  for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  production. 
Wm.  Lartn.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX— Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  March  $15.00  per 
100:  April  and  May,  $13.60  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

JUST- BITE  CHICKS  fronT^selected- eggs. 
Barred  Bocks.  R.  L  Reds.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped  lust  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards,  580  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 


HOLLI8TEB  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  HolUster,  Cal. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BABRED  ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels,  $5:  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
$2  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar.  LaytonviUe,  Cal. 

THE  TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way- tiTtelling 
your  layers.  Our  stock  is  aU  trapnested. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.    Columbian  Poultry  Ranch.  Sun- 


BABY  CHICKS  hatched  every  week.  Book- 
ing now  for  entire  season.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  It  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  All  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  60  big 
husky  cockerels,  $6  and  up;  200  puUets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs. '  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  WUlard 
Street.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


"WATCH  US  OROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  K  I 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
born  Baby  Chicks  from  our  weU-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn,  Prop.  

LIGHT  BRAHMAR — Large  Eastern  Btock 
White  Wyandottes.  Rouen  ducks,  black  Co- 
chin Bantams.  All  prize  stock.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    Emma  V.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz, 

Cal..  R.  R.  2._Box  634. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — First 
cockerel.  Oakland:  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.    Stock  for  sale.    Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 

per  setting.  Utility,  $2.00.  No  chicks.  Sam- 
uel Abraxas,  Los  Altos.  .   

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  >  

COCKERELS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  from 
227-egg  strain,  winter  layers,  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  at  once  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment.   Meyer  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  A.  Box 

17A.  Modesto.  Cal  ^ 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for.  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards.  16th  and  Margaret  Sts.. 

San  Jose.  Cal.  

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  dellv- 
ery.    Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  

PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Cockerels. 
$5.00.  $7.50.  $10.00.  Purebred  Bronze  tur- 
keys— Toms.  $12.00:  bens.  $7.00.  Mrs.  M.  L 
Trewhitt.  Rt.  B.  Box  47.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif.   

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  Qual- 
ities.    Standard   breeds.     Madera  Hatchery. 

Madera.  Cal. 

WHITE    HOLLAND    TURKEYS  —  A_ few 

choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith.  Loma  Vista  Ranch.  Willows,  Calif. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $6.00  per  15. 
R.  W.  StawetekL  Route  B.  San  Joss,  Cal. 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — 
Vigorous  young  toms.  $12  each.  No  more 
hens.  Eggs  by  setting  or  hundred.  Albert  M 
Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S  .  BBEB- TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs: 
cockerels.  January  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  Bettings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada, 
Cal. 


CHICKENS,     DUCKS,    GEESE  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

Ii  LACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg 'layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.  Cockerels.  $4.00  each. 
E.  A.  Hall,  R.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  Settings,  $2.60. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lopez,  Box  436,  Manteca,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D,  Pomona.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  9~C— White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif.  

BREEDING  COCKKBKIJi— Bug  Orpingtons. 
Buff  Leghorns,  from  good  laying  stock.  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Sayer,  Rt.  O,  Box  261,  Fresno. 

CHOICE  "  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  ~~TOM8 — 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  lbs.  each.  None  better 
No  hens.    N.  E.  Muttck.  Willows,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Fifteen 
years  trapnestlng  behind  my  birds.  Reason- 
able.   Circular..  H.  Tarratt.  Coming.  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS — (Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.) No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  SchellvlUe,  Cal. 

OVERSTOCKED — Will  sell  some  of  my  beau 
tiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does,  bred  to 
registered  bucks  at  $5.00  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro. 
Cal.  

J.  Pierpont  Morgan: 
"A  small  bank  account  pays  a 
large  dividend  socially  in  addi- 
tion to  its  steady  financial  re- 
turns." We  pay  4%  on  your  sav- 
ings. Our  (older  tells  you  how  to 
open  your  account  by  mail.  Send 
for  it. 

DEPARTMENT  B 

Anclo-Californuc^Bank 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7/yC0ULS0NS  egg  food 

V  s& F0R  GRE*TER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  ^JT  FUJLl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^SMv'CH  ickens  from 

^E^BsWsbkSHELL  TO  MARKET' 


mniillil^V 


nyvale.  Calif. 





BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  vigorous  young 
stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale:  also  eggs  in  sea- 
son. Address.  H.  F.  D..  Box  30.  Walnut 
Grove.  Cal. 


WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building.  San  Francisco. 

I  AM  NOW  BOOKING  OBJ»EB£Tfbr~SrC. 
White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Be- 
nolt.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Cal. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilkin- 
son, Winton.  Calif. 


Cash  L 


in  now 

wen  eggs  are  high 

HAVE  eggs  to  sell — plenty  of  them 
— all  through  the  season.  There's 
a  nice  profit  in  table  eggs,  so  making 
money  is  only  a  matter  of  healthy 
hens — assured  by  the  use  of 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


Tones  up  the  digestive  system  and  keeps 
layers  and  breeders  in  a  normal,  natural  con- 
dition so  that  they  keep  on  laying.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful   poultrymen  and 
farmers  all  over  the  world.  Always  sold  with 
this  guarantee: 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  are  Not  Satisfied" 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers 
There's  one  near  you 

Write  for  Pratts  NE  W  Poultry 
y.  Book — Fret 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PbU.deJphi.    Cbic.io  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pram  Animal  Rags-1 
law.  Hog  Tentt,  Cow  Rwmidy. 
Dif  and  Dhlmftttant,  K«!«rin- 
arj  Remtditi. 
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"I  assert  confidently  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  one  Amer- 
ican mother  to  make  as  many 
gentlemen  as  she  has  sons." — 
Marion  Harland. 


Home  Circle  Page 


•'Financial  freedom  —  the 
greatest  of  all  boons!  That 
is  what  the  Treasury  Thrift 
and  Savings  Movement  is 
bringing  to  the  American 
citizen." 


The  Soul  of  the  Rural  School 


This  topic  is  approached  with  con- 
siderable foreboding.  It  am  not  a 
schoolteacher,  nor  a  psychologist,  nor 
an  expert  In  anything.  I  am  just  an 
ordinary  farmer,  of  possibly  average 
intelligence,  inclined  to  look  at  things 
through  a  farmer's  eyes  and  talk 
about  things  from  a  farmer's  stand- 
point. No  doubt  I  am  due  to  be  cata- 
logued with  the  Irishman.  An  Irish- 
man— so  the  description  runs — is  a 
man  who  never  knows  what  he  wants 
and  will  never  be  satisfied  till  he 
gets  it. 

I  will  deserve  what  is  coming,  for 
what  business  has  a  farmer  discuss- 
ing education  anyway?  Let  him  stay 
home  and  slop  the  hogs.  Whenever 
anything  of  vital  importance  to  agri- 
culture comes  up  the.  proper  proce- 
dure is  to  appoint  a  "commission" 
composed  of  an  archaeologist,  a  drug 
clerk  and  (in  deference  to  the 
women's  vote)  a  milliner.  They  make 
an  exhaustive  report  and  all  the  far- 
mer has  to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  find- 
ings. This  is  not  sarcasm.  If  you 
have  a  studied  contemporary  "commis- 
sion" history  you  will  realize  that  it 
is  pathos. 

And  while  we  are  in  a  pathetic 
mood,  let  me  insert  a  parenthesis  to 
the  effect  that  it  might  be  wise  some 
time  to  try  the  experiment  of  putting 
a  few  real,  practical  farmers  on  what- 
ever the  boards  may  be  that  make  up 
the  courses  of  study,  adopt  the  text 
books  and  shape  the  policy  of  rural 
schools-  These  men  might  split  a  few 
infinitives,  but  they  might  also  spit  a 
few  other  things  that  need  to  be  split. 

All  thoughtful  folks  will  admit  that 
.there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
rural  schools.  It  is  something  deeper- 
seated  and  more  vital  than  equipment. 
It,  is  in  the  soul  of  the  school. 

Some  of  Its  Delects. 
Some  of  its  defects  arc  shared  in 
common  with  the  city  school.  Most 
schools  (and  colleges,  too,  for  that 
matter)  bear  too  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  cramming  macntnes  in  a  poul- 
try-fattening plant.  Awhile  ago  a 
writer  in  the  American  magazine 
challenged  the  statement  that  schools 
teach  one  to  think.  He  said  that  they 
gave  one  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
think.  I  am  inclined  to  challenge  his 
statement  as  well.  There  is  no  time 
to  learn  to  think.  The  pupil  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  prodigious  mass  of 
facts  to  be  acquired,  and  if  he  stops 
to  think  he  will  not  acquire  the  day's 
allotment  of  facts  and  will  get  a  poor 
"mark."  The  average  child  would 
rather  be  hanged  than  be  branded 
with  a  "C,"  so  he  sticks  his  head  in 
the  book  and  gorges  himself  with 
facts.  Lest  this  criticism  lack  weight, 
listen  to  Dr.  John  Wewey:  "Schools, 
instead  of  facing  this  fact  frankly  and 
thep  changing  their  curriculum  so  as 
to  teach  pupils  how  to  learn  from  the 
world  itself,  have  gone  bravely  on 
teaching  as  many  facts  as  possible. 
The  changes  made  have  been  in  the 
way  of  inventing  schemes  that  would 
increase  the  consumption  of  facts-" 

Knowledge  is  not  power  if  it  be 
simply  the  memorized  contents  of  a 
fact-stuffed  book.  The  only  knowl 
edge  that  is  power  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  gives  one  a  grasp  on  the 
scientific  laws  underneath  facts — a 
grasp  that  will  enable  him  to  master 
his  environment;  and  that  grasp  will 
be  acquired  by  reasoning  from  work 
done — not  by  stuffing  facts  piled  up 
behind  the  doer  of  things.  Some  day 
a  rural  schoolteacher  will  come  alon 
who  will  burn  most  of  the  text-books 
'  and  teach  largely  through  the  activ 
ities  of  his  pupils  in  their  everyday 
life.  Then  shall  we  have  a  real 
school- 

first  Magnitude  Teachers  Wanted. 

We    will    never    approximate  the 
ideal    until    more    first  magnitude 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

teachers  are  available,  and  the  pres- 
ent outlook  is  gloomy  enough.  We  are 
woefully  short  now  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Tt  is  said  that  in  three 
years,  attendance  at  normal  schools 
has  fallen  off  7,000.  (This  may  not 
be  an  unmixed  evil,  however.  Possi- 
bly we  might  get  a  little  initiative  and 
originality  into  these  schools  if  later 
on  it  should  be  necessary  to  admit 
thereto  a  few  men  and  women  who 
had  not  been  run  in  identical  moulds.) 
It  is  also  reported  that  60,000  of  those 
now  teaching  are  below  the  standard 
in  preparation;  that  there  are  39,000 
actual  vacancies  in  teaching  positions 
and  that,  today,  there  are  10,000,000 
children  denied  school  privileges  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  teaching  force. 
If  these  figures  are  anywhere  near 


President  Barrows  recently  made  a 
strong  plea  for  more  money  that  more 
men  may  be  attracted  to  and  held  in 
the  teaching  profession.  Every  word 
he  said  applies  with  greatest  force 
to  country  schools.  Boys  approaching 
adolescence  or  in  the  storm  and  stress 
thereof,  need  the  association,  advice 
and  guidance  of  strong  men.  They 
need  the  gentle,  refining  touch  ot 
woman's  hand,  but  even  more,  they 
need  the  laying  on  of  a  man's  hand. 
They  need  both  and  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  the  consolidated  school  is 
that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy both. 

With  conditions  as  they  are  today, 
however,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  choosing 
the  best— it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  can  hold  any  or  not-  Here  again, 
we  bump  up  against  the  economic 
wall.  We  will  not  attract  and  hold 
in  the  teaching  profession  large  num- 
bers of  men  until  we  can  give  them 
more  adequate  financial  support.  Here 
and  there  a  school  may  secure  an  en- 


correct  the  situation  is  appalling 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  figures  on  ^  thusiast — a  missionary  who  will  throw 
the  number  of  men  as  compared  to  his  life  into  the  work  regardless  of 
women  teachers,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  number  of  men  is  not  in- 
creasing but  is  probably  decreasing. 
This  farmer  believes  that  we  need 
more  men  teachers  in  rural  schools. 


salary  on  his  own  future;  but. we  have 
no  right  to  let  him  make  the  sacrifice, 
and  no  large  number  will  do  it.  Un- 
til we  are  willing  to  pay  first-grade 
talent,  what  it  is  worth  in  the  open 


Wedilinc 


de<oratMl  with  kingfisher  feather  inlay. 


THE  KINGFISHER,  found  on  nearly  every  California  stream,  and 
his  interesting  relatives  in  China,  the  feathers  of  which  are  used  to  inlay 
wedding  sedans,  is  the  subject  of  the  California  Nature  Study  League's 
bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  next  week  to  some  5,000  centers  throughout 
the  State.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Our  January  Nature  Study  journey  is  overseas.  Sailing  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  finally  arriving  at  Hong  Kong,  we  take  a  junk  with 
rice-mattini;  sails  and  bronze-skinned  indigo-clad  sailors.  Past  thou- 
sands of  quacking  ducks,  we  sail  to  an  up-river  city.  Disembarking,  our 
wav  lies  through  tortuously  winding  streets.  Ahead  is  a  hubbub.  A 
wedding  procession  is  passing.  .  The  groom  has  hired  the  best  taxi  ob- 
tainable—a real  sedan.  This  Kwantung  sedan,  however,  is  not  an  auto- 
mobile. It  has  no  wheels-  Instead,  beneath  its  stout  poles  are  the  bare 
shoulders  of  four  coolies. 

"It  is  these  poles  and  the  wooden  body  of  the  sedan  that  attract  our 
attention.  All  are  beautifully  inlaid  with— are  they  slabs  of  turquoise? 
Chan,  who,  fifteen  years  ago  was  cook  in  a  California  kitchen,  says:  'No 
catchem  stone  .  .  .  catcheni  feather  nshbird.-  The  decorations,  that  seem 
to  have  caught  and  preserved  the  hues  of  a  summer  sky  are,  as  Chan 
says,  inlays'of  kingfisher  feather.  Then  Chan  tells  that,  while  our  Cali- 
fornia kingfisher  is  modestly  garbed  in  grey,  black  and  white,  his  cousin 
in  China,  Malaysia  and  India  sports  such  colors  as  are  found  in  Cali- 
fornia in  our  lazuli  buntings,  our  bluebirds  and  our  bluejays. 

"These  attractively  carved  sedans  have  embalmed  in  their  ornamen- 
tation a  tragedy— a  continuing  tragedy,  the  end  of  which  must  come 
through  a*  national  conscience,  awakened  perhaps  by  western  fighters 
against  occupational  disease.  The  workers  in  kingfisher  feathers  are 
victims  of  exploitation  of  child  labor.  Working  at  an  age  when  Ameri- 
can boys  are  first  learning  those  intricacies  of  pitching  an  outcurve  that 
fit  him  for  life's  future  struggles,  the  Chinese  boy  is  straining  his  unde- 
veloped eyes  in  cramped;  unsanitary,  badly  lighted  back  rooms  of  stink- 
ing Cantonese  hovels.  Chan  tells  the  California  visitor  in  his  pigeon 
English  that  all  are  doomed  to  blindness. 

"On  the  California  trail  you  will  frequently  hear  the  rattle  of  our 
drab  kingfisher.  Think  then  of  the  blind  boys  of  Sacred  Narcissus  Land. 
Vow,  then,  that  when  manhood  comes,  you  will  'carry  on'  in  this  fight 
against  such  occupational  diseases  and  against  the  child  labor  that,  the 
world  over,  robs  multitudes  of  that  health  which  surely  is  included  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence's  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' ,.  '       «  1 

"Our  California  kingfisher  is  easily  identified  by  his  rattling  cry  or 
by  his  handsome  crest  If  other  birds  along  the  trail  puzzle  you,  there 
is  a  little  book  with  colored  bird  plates,  and  in  convenient  pocket  form, 
called  'Reed's  Western  Bird  Guide,'  that  can  be  obtained  from  many 
branches  of  the  County  Library  System. 

"March  7th  is  Burbank  Day.  Is  your  school  to  plant  a  tree?  Ask 
your  teacher  who  will  water  it  during  next  summer's  heat.  It  will  need 
care  during  infancy." 


market,  we  may  expect  little  first- 
gvade  talent  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
any  of  our  schools-  While  the  school 
is  used  as  a  waiting  station  on  the 
journey  to  matrimony,  or  as  a  tem- 
porary job  to  fill  in  with  until  the 
main  opportunity  appears,  the  school 
will  go  limping  along  with  its  mission 
half-filled. 

The  Rural  School  Is  Not  Bural. 
But  the  main  indictment  against  th« 
average  rural  school  is  that  it  is  not 
rural.  It  is  but  a  weak  imitation  of 
the  city  school.  Tts  curriculum  has 
not  been  rural  and  even  now  you  will 
find  better  agricultural  courses  in 
some  city  schools  than  you  will  find  in 
many  country  schools.  Its  spirit  has 
not.  been  rural  either. 

Let  me  see  if  an  illustration  will 
make  my  meaning  clear.  There  is  a 
school  that,  because  of  its  equipment, 
was  entitled  to  add  another  course  of 
study.  What  was  added?  A  commer- 
cial course!  This  school  stands  out 
in  the  open  country.  It  is  patronized 
exclusively  by  farmers'  children-  The 
countryside  teems  with  the  most  vital 
and  fascinating  rural  problems— but 
the  powers  that  be  added  a  commer- 
cial course.  Now,  then!  It  is  not  the 
study  I  object  to— it  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  given.  This  course  might 
have  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the 
farm;  might  have  hound  the  boys 
anew  to  the  farm,  and  might  have 
been  of  great  value  to  that  rural  com- 
munity. The  one  thing  now  needed 
on  the  farm  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  cost-accounting  system — a  simple 
book-keeping  system.  Yet  this  school 
took  those  farm  children  and  at- 
tempted to  grind  into  them  a  regu- 
lar, cut-and-dried,  city-counting-room 
commercial  course!  If  it  did  any- 
thing, it  deadened  interest  in  the 
farm;  it  increased  the  lure  of  the  city 
and  weakened  the  hold  of  the  farm  on 
its  own,  and  it  missed  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  do  a  splendid  service  for 
the  community  in  which  it  is  and  for 
which  it  should  exist  The  spirit  in 
which  that  course  was  given  is  too 
much  the  spirit  all  along  the  line. 
Right  there  is  your  main  trouble  with 
the  rural  school- 

T  may  be  wrong.  I  know  many  far- 
mers, but  not  all,  and  I  cannot  speak 
for  all,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  far- 
mers in  general  were  articulate  they 
would  demand  a  real  rural  school— a 
school  to  preach  again  Ruskin's  mes- 
sage about  the  glory  and  sacredness 
of  labor;  a  school  to  stress  again  the 
dignity  and  fundamental  importance 
of  the  farmer's  mission;  a  school  with 
its  eyes  open  for  the  solution  of  farm 
problems;  a  school  to  bend  pupils 
toward  the  farm,  fire  them  with  a 
love  of  the  farm,  and  inspire  them 
with  a  great  purpose  to  stick  to  agri- 
culture and  help  bring  agriculture 
into  its  own.  Put  on  the  trimmings 
—yes;  give  all  the  opportunities  you 
can  for  culture  and  refinement;  but 
stay  rural  in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

I  do  not  charge  that  the  rural  school 
is  responsible  far  the  drift  away  from 
the  farm.  As  before  stated,  that  drift 
is  primarily  due  to  economic  causes: 
but  I  do  charge  (and  I  don't  care  who 
hears  it)  that  the  country  school  has 
not  done  what  it  should  have  done  to 
stem  the  tide. 

Union  labor  is  now  demanding 
its  own  type  of  school.  The  farmer  is 
tired  of  being  idealist  for  all  the 
world.  It  doesn't  get  him  anything. 
The  folks  who  raise  such  a  clamor 
about  his  becoming  class  conscious 
are  not  paying  his  bills  nor  making  it 
any  easier  for  him  to  pay  them.  They 
are  expecting  him  to  make  heavier 
investments,  work  harder,  produce 
more  and— utterly  unarmed — take  his 
chances  among  industrial  and  politi- 
cal wolves.  He  will  not  do  tt  any 
longer.  He  can  no  longer  be  bluffed, 
scared,  propagandized,  persecuted  or 
prosecuted  out  of  a  class  conscious 
effort  to  save  agriculture  and  develop 
a  rural  life  worth  living.  In  time,  the 
kind  of  a  school  he  wants  is  the  kind 
of  a  school  he  is  going  to  have. 
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Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright! 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky— 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  tonight; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet   rose,   whose   hue,  angry  and 
brave. 

Bids  the  ra8h  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  Spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and 
roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turned  to 
coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

— George  Herbert. 


.11. M  MVS  IMM.  REX. 


The  dog  belonged  to  Jimmy,  and 
Jimmy  loved  him.  He  was  a  big, 
short-haired,  white  dog,  and  so 
homely,  strangers  laughed  at  the  sight 
of  him;  and  they  laughed  when  they 
heard  his  name,  because  it  was  "Rex," 
and  "Rex"  means — king! 

Jimmy's  sister  Susy  did  not  like  the 
dog;  she  said  he  was  always  in  the 
way  and  she  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
wander  off  into  the  woods  and  never 
come  home  again.  She  said  that,  but 
she  fed  him  and  gave  him  water  and 
was  never  unkind  except  in  her  talk. 

Jimmy  loved  his  dog  so-  much  that, 
if  there  was  not  enough  to  eat  in  the 
house,  he  shared  his  dinner  with  Rex. 
He  would  have  shared  his  bed  with 
Rex,  too,  if  his  mother  had  been  will- 
ing, but  she  made  the  dog  sleep  in 
tht'  woodshed  on  a  pile  of  hay. 

Rex  had  a  short,  stubby  tail  and  he 
was  bowlegged.  His  eyes  were  small 
and  his  face  all  wrinkles.  His  nose 
turned  up.  But  he  was  a  gentle-man- 
nered dog,  and  followed  Jimmy  from 
morning  until  night. 

The  home  that  was  dear  to  Jimmy 
and  Susy  was  a  cabin  beside  the  big 
lake  on  the  south  edge  of  a  summer 
resort.  Their  mother  did  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  families  who  lived  in 
cottages  and  at  the  hotel.  Their  fa- 
ther was  chopping  down  trees  and  dig- 
ging out  stumps  on  a  piece  of  land 
away  back  in  the  woods  that  he  called 
his  farm;  and  sure  enough,  it  was  a 
farm  after  a  few  years,  and  then,  when 
the  new  house  was  built  and  wheat  be- 
gan to  grow  in  wheattields  and  corn 
began  to  grow  in  cornfields,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  Rex. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  two  young 
ladies  from  the  city,  who  lived  in  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  cottages  where 
Jimmy  and  Rex  went  after  soiled 
clothes  and  took  home  clean  ones, — 
two  young  ladies  fell  in  love  with  the 
dog.  just  because  he  was  so  homely. 
The  dog  liked  them,  too,  and  Jimmy 
was  glad  to  tell  those  girls  that  Rex 
wouldn't  bite  and  thai  he  was  a  good 
dog. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  Jimmy 
had  a  chance  to  go  huckleberrying 
with  neighbors,  who  said:  "We  are  go- 
ing camping  where  the  huckleberries 
grow,  and  may  not  be  back  for  a  week. 
We  should  like  to  take  Jimmy,  but  he 
must  leave  Rex  at  home.  Jimmy  can 
sell  all  the  huckleberries  he  picks,  so 
he  had  better  come." 

"Be  good  to  Rex,  won't  you,  Susy?" 
Jimmy  said  to  his  sister  wlien  he 
stepped  on  board  the  boat  and  sailed 
away  for  the  huckleberry  camp. 

"Of  course  I  shall  be  good  to  rex!" 
promised  Susy. 

That  afternoon  came  the  two  young 
ladies  and  oftered  to  buy  Rex;  they 
said  they  would  pay  five  dollars  for 
him. 

"Well,"  said  Susy,  "I  cannot  sell 
him;  but  you  may  borrow  him  until 
Jimmy  comes  home,  and  then  if  he 
v.  ill  let  you  have  him.  that  will  be  all 
right." 

Rex  would  not  go  with  the  young 
ladies,  riot  one  step.  "Come,  Rex,  old 
dog,"  urged  Susy,  and  Rex.  wagging 
his  stubby  tail,  followed  Susy  to  the 
prettiest  cottage  at  the  beach  and 
there  she  left  him. 

Rex  howled  to  go  home,  but  the 
young  ladies,  speaking  kindly,  locked 
him  in  their  woodshed  and  there  he 


had  to  stay  all  night.  They  put  him 
in  a  tub  and  scrubbed  him  until  he 
was  white  as  snow ;  then  they  fastened 
a  handsome  collar  around  his  neck 
and  tied  to  the  top  of  it  a  wide,  flop- 
ping, pink  satin  bow.  After  that.  Rex 
was  given  a  dainty  supper  and  was 
cuddled  down  to  sleep  on  a  feather 
pillow,  in  a  big  comfortable  box.  The 
youngjadies  even  covered  him  with  a 
bit  of  a  blanket. 

Next  morning  Rex  was  invited  into 
the  house,  and  the  cat  was  given 
away,  because  he  did  not  like  cats. 
The  young  ladies  and  their  friends 
petted  him  and  told  him  he  was  a 
good  dog;  but  Rex  was  so  homesick 
he  could  not  lift  his  head,  and  that 
day  he  would  not  eat.  When  the  young 
ladies  saw  Susy,  they  laughed  and 
told  her  the  dog  was  homesick.  They 
thought  Rex  would  soon  forget  Jimmy 
and  his  cabin  home,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  laughed:  but  Susy  knew 
better,  and  she  felt  sorry  for  her 
brother's  pet,  because  he  was  home- 
sick; besides,  she  had  promised  to  be 
good  to  him. 

That  night,  after  the  supper  dishes 
were  washed,  Susy  went  after  Rex, 
and  he  was  so  glad  to  see  her  it 
seemed  as  if  he  almost  wagged  his 
tail  off.  Then,  what  do  you  think! 
Susy  suddenly  liked  that  dog.  She  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  said, 
"You  may  come  straight  home  with 
Susy,  and  Susy  will  help  Jimmy  take 
care  of  you  after  this,  and  keep  you 
clean,  And  some  day  you  shall  go  with 
us  to  live  on  our  farm!" 

When  Jimmy  came  home  from  his 
huckleberrying  trip,  he  scarcely  knew 
Rex,  the  dog  was  so  happy  and  washed 
so  white.  His  sister  Susy's  hair  was 
tied  with  a  wide,  pink  satin  bow.  The 
young  ladies  had  tried  to  make  Rex 
keep  his  bow,  but  he  did  not  like  it, 
so  Susy  took  it.  Many  times  that  win- 
ter, after  the  young  ladies  returned  to 
the  city,  they  sent  neckties  and  hair- 
ribbons  to  Rex ;  and  he  gave  every  one 
of  them  to  Jimmy  and  Susy. 

He  certainly  was  a  good  dog.  and 
when  the  family  moved  to  the  new 
farm,  he  lived  happily  *  there,  ever 
after. — Frances  M.  Fox. 


(OM'KKMM.  SCANNERS. 


plainly,  she  was  taught  to  make  a 
little  bow  and  say,  "Morning,  lady," 
or  "Morning,  sir,"  when  anyone  ap- 
proached her  little  carriage.  Years 
later,  a  sailor  lifted  her  small  daugh- 
ter on  board  the  royal  yacht,  saying 
as  her  set  her  down,  "There  you  are, 
my  little  lady."  "I'm  a  princess,"  the 
child  retorted.  "I'm  not  a  little  lady." 
The  watchful  mother  said,  "That  is 
true.  Tell  the  kind  sailor  that  you 
are  not  a  lady  yet,  but  that  you  hope 
to  be  one  some  day." 

How  can  children  be  taught  cour- 
tesy? The  foundation,  of  course,  is  to 
teach  them  by  word  and  example  to 
feel  kindly  towards  the  people  around 
them.  Show  them  the  little  ways  of 
thoughtfulness  by  which  they  can  ex- 
press this  kindliness  of  feeling.  Teach 
them  not  to  save  up  their  good  man- 
ners for  strangers,  and  emphasize  this 
by  treating  them  with  the  same  cour- 
tesy that  you  wish  them  to  manifest. 
"I  like  to  have  the  Blanks  come  to 
play  with  my  children,"  said  a  mother, 
"for  they  are  never  rude  and  rough  in 
their  games."  I  was  interested  to  ask 
the  mother  of  the  Blanks  how  she  had 
brought  this  about.  "I  really  believe 
it  is  due  to  our  after-supper  hour." 
she  replied  thoughtfully.  "For  an 
hour  after  supper  I  do  whatever  the 
children  choose  and  as  one  of  them- 
We  read  aloud,  we  go  to  walk,  we 
make  candy,  we  snowball  one  another, 
Ve  play  games,  sometimes  wild,  rol- 
licking games,  and  I  do  not  ask  for 
any  special  privilege  on  the  ground  of 
being  a  grown-up.  But  of  course  the 
children  would  not  think  of  "tagging 
mother"  too  roughly  or  making  hard 
snowballs  when  one  might  happen  to 
be  thrown  at  her;  and  they  won't 
quarrel  about  who  shall  stir  the  candy 
when  they  know  that  mother  is  wait- 
ing for  her  turn.  If  they  practise  self- 
control  and  courtesy  with  me,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  practice  it  with 
others."— Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D. 


My  text  is  the  manners  of  two  little 
children  who  called  upon  me.  each 
with  her  mother.  When  Three-year- 
old  was  introduced,  she  put  out  her 
tiny  hand  and  said  with  a  charming 
smile,  "How  do  you  do?  My  mamma 
said  you  liked  little  girls."  "Mamma" 
opened  her  bag  and  out  came  Three- 
year-old's  best  beloved  doll.  In  two" 
minutes.  Three-year-old  was  playing 
happily  in  the  bay  window,  while  her 
mother  and  I  had  the  long  talk  that 
we  wanted. 

When  Four-year-old  called  and  her 
mothei  ^said,  "This  is  my  little  daugh- 
ter," she  made  no  response  to  my 
greeting,  but  promptly  seized  my  pret- 
tiest sofa  pillow,  threw  it  on  the  floor, 
and  trampled  over  and  over  its  deli- 
cate silk  with  her  dusty  sandals.  Her 
mother  said  nothing,  but  when  she 
rose  to  leave,  she  was  quite  severe 
with  litale  Four-year-old  because  she 
neglected  to  make  the  formal  courtesy 
that  she  had  been  taught. 

"Evidently  her  home  training  in 
good  manners  consists  in  learning  to 
make  that  courtesy,"  said  a  friend 
who  was  present;  but  I  fancied  there 
was  something  more  than  that  back 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  chil- 
dren. Of  course  calls  on  grown-ups 
are  dull  matters  for  small  folk,  but 
little  Three-year-old  had/  by  the 
thousrhtful  word  of  her  mother,  been- 
put  in  a  mood  to  please  and  be 
■ileased.  which  is  the  foundation  of 
pleasure  in  society.  Poor  little  Four- 
year-old  was  "at  odds  with  her  envi- 
ronment." and  her  mother  had  not 
said  the  thoughtful  word  that  might 
have  helped  her. 

Whatever  life  may  bring  to  a  per- 
son, there  is  one  thing  certain,  he 
will  have  to  mingle  with  other  people; 
and  good  manners  which  have  their 
rise  in  a  kindly  feeling  toward  others 
will  be  a  great  help.  Of  whatever 
follies  kings-  and  queens  have  been 
guilty,  they  have  generally  realized 
that  much  of  their  popularity  must 
rest  upon  the  impression  that  their 
manners  make  upon  people.  Ixmg 
before  Queen   Victoria   could  speak 


IMPORTANCE  OF  HAM)  WORK. 


There  is  not  enough  time  given  to 
constructive  work,  to  the  pleasure  of 
"making  things"  either  in  the  home  or 
school. 


In  a  suggestive  book,  "Home,  School 

and  Vacation."  a  mother  writes:  "A 
young  child's  capability  and  skill  grow 
rapidly.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  he  is 
four  years  to  manage  so  that  he  al- 
ways can  have  something  visible  to 
show  his  father,  for  instance,  at  the 
end  of  the  day — something  made  with 
his  own  hands." 

This  wise  mother  adds  another  rea- 
son besides  the  pleasure  this  creative 
work  gives.  She  says:  "If  the  mind 
after  this  age  (four  years)  is  let  to 
play  all  day,  it  rapidly  grows  averse 
to  ordered  application  and  submission 
to  authority."— By  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
Ph.D. 


5  Great  Novelties 

9fl  Mc  The  gloriona 
CXJ  Wo.  oriaeon  Wool- 
flow*  r  recently  intro- 
d  uced  by  uw  ha*  Rucoeeded 
everywhere  and  proved 
to  be  the  mart  showy  gar- 
den annual.  Sothlnx 
can  surpaHs  the  mass  or 
bloom  which  ft  nhoww  all 
bummer  and  Fall. 

We  now  have  three  new 
color*— pink,  yellow  and 
scarlet,  aswellaacrimson. 
All  thew  colors  mixed* 
20  cts.  por  pkt. 

With  each  order  w« 
send  1  trial  pkt.  each  of 
Giant  Kochia,  most  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia  Hybrid*,  white, 
pink,  striped,  scarlet,  plntned,  etc..  mixed. 
Japan  Iria,  new  hybrids,  all  color*.  Magnificent. 
Giant  Centaurea.  superb  for  garden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  cts. 
Big  Catalog;,  fro*.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
(llndioli.  Dahlias.  Cannas,  Irises.  Peonies,  Perennials. 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Kerns.  Peas,  Asters.  Pansies.  etc.  All 
special  prlre  strain*,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Violin,  Hawtiiin  Guitar,  UkuttU, 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornel,  Tenor  Btnjo  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  antra  of  tmrhln*  not*  rouatc  by  mall.  To  drat 
pupil*  In  sach  loeaHtr,  wo  irive  a  $20  auporb  Vlotta.  Mandolin. 
Ukulele.  <*ittar.  Hawailn  Guitar,  Cornet.  Tenor  Banjo  or  Banjo  mbwo- 
Intelr  fro*.  Very  erne II  charge  for  leeeooe  only.  We  auenuiteo  eoe- 
com  or  no  choree.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  now.  No  oMijraOoo. 

UIIGERLANO  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Inc.  Deet  190  CHICAGO,  tU 


_^§W'   All  ih«  ywriry  m  yoor%  for  Mttine.  * 
V  _^aV  Bobm  Mamho-Nov*  Satv*  U  IS  WorvWr- 
fal  for  catarrh,  nit*,  borne.  Mb    Ororr  tedar- 
Whm  »M  return  Jl.SO  end  efl  S  pwon  ere  your*. 
U  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Be'  358Creee~!la.  Pa. 


buzing-away-in-cost-oefence! 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 


We  moved — from  the  eongested  district  to 
cheerful,  sunny  quarters,  where  we  can  hetter 
o»;aoS«^  serve  the  public  and  our  agents  and  provide 
far  more  comfort  for  our  local  customers. 

The  Little  Burner  still  "leads  them  all."  Simple  and  honest 
in  perfection,  making  a  real  gas  from  .kerosene — dry  and  prop- 
erly matured,  therefore  full  in  heat  units  and  economy,  minus 
carbon  and  the  usual  trouble — for  it's  an  oil-gas  Burner,  not  an 

oil  Burner. 

Write  for  our  Circular — Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions.  We 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  detailed  information. 
Iliirner  and  Valve — 
Combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain. 
Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere  $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Man  ufacturers. 

2411  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Universal  Burners  Make 
Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove 

Start  or  stop  your  Are  almoBt  in- 
stantly. Save  time,  labor,  expense. 
OIL-GAS  with  a  "Universal"  Burner 
means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot  or  oust. 


'Serve  and  Save  1 


FITS  ANY  STOVE  Without  Change 

Bakes  or  Heats  Perfectly.    Lights  In  a  Minute. 
Anyone  Can  Install. 

CHEAPEST   TO   BUY   AJfI>  OPERATE 

.ie  sood";  Universal  is  BEST.    One  burner  sufficient  for  ordinary  domestic  stove. 


None 

"Standard  Domestic"  burner  (with  complete  outfit  necessary  for  operation) 

sent  anywhere:  forwarding  charges  collect   

Universal  Burner  Co. 

2tf  South  Spring  Street,       Department  x. 

Made  In  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater.  Range  or  .SIov< 


$12.50 


Eos  Angeles,  California 
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.HILLY  FERMEISTS  FROM  LACK  OF 
SUGAR. 


(Written  f»r  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  V. 
Cruess,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley.) 

Mrs.  W.  G.  L.,  Vacaville — In  answer 
to  your  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Home  Circle  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  we  have  found  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  the  spoiling  of  jelly: 

f.  ■  Fermentation  and  souring-  of 
jelly  mean  that  the  jelly  does  not 
possess  enough  sugar  to  prevent 
growth  of  yeasts  and  vinegar  bacteria. 
Often  fruit  which  is  very  rich  in  pectin 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 
Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  they  eive  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Ahhoueh  PaeiBc  Plumbin*  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures 
(ban  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 


67  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 


will  produce  a  jelly  before  enough 
water  has  been  removed  by  boiling  to 
permit  keeping  of  the  jelly.  When 
one  adds  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  of 
juice  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  is 
about  52  to  55  per  cent  sugar.  In 
order  to  keep,  jelly  must  have  65  per 
cent  sugar.  We  reach  this  higher 
percentage  of  sugar  by  simply  boiling 
off  the  excess  water.  Ordinarily  this 
point  is  indicated  bv  the  jelly  test; 
that  is,  sheeting  of  the  juice  from  a 
spoon  or  paddle;  but  this  test  depends 
not  only  on  the  sugar  but  also  on  the 
pectin  of  the  fruit  juice.  If  the  juice 
is  very  rich  in  pectin  we  may  get  the 
"jell  test"  at  60  per  cent  sugar  and 
obtain  a  firm  jelly;  but  it  will  spoil 
because  it  does  not  contain  enough 
sugar.  The  remedy  for  such  fruit  is 
to  use  more  sugar,  which  will  increase 
the  ratio  of  sugar  to  pectin  and  pre- 
vent premature  jelling.  But  do  not 
use  too  much  sugar,  or,  of  course, 
only  a  syrup  will  result. 

2.  Beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are 
absolutely  identical.  In  fact  can- 
neries and  jelly-  factories  use  both 
indiscriminately.  Beet  sugar  was  not 
to  blame. 

3.  Molding  usually  results  from 
faulty  sealing  and  is  therefore  easily 
remedied. 


AN  INTERESTING  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  .  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  .cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.    No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.    Guaranteed  Five 
Years  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  »um>1y, 
address  o  ur  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  Ho.  64 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

ISO  So.  Los  Angeles  St 
l,oe  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


That  Merced  County  has  an  enthusi- 
astic Home  Department  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  was  demonstrated  at  the 
County  Committee  meeting  held  in 
Merced,  December  17,  at  which  most 
of  the  fourteen  centers  were  repre- 
sented. Miss  Van  Camp,  home  demon- 
stration agent,  had  met  with  all  these 
centers  and  had  been  requested  to  or- 
ganize more.  Le  Grande  Center  re- 
ported the  largest  membership,  Hav- 
ing fifty-three  enrolled.  The  projects 
chosen  for  the  year  were:  "Garment 
Making  and  Millinery"  and  "Preserva- 
tion of  Food  Stuffs." 

Miss  Eddy  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  home  department  was  not  for 
women  alone,  that  the  men  must  be 
interested  in  order  to  succeed  as  other 
counties  in  community  work  in  such 
projects  as  Mosquito  Abatement  or 
Labor  Saving  Devices  in  the  Home. 
That  there  were  three  divisions  of 
Farm  Bureau  Activities  in  Agricul- 
tural, Home,  and  Community  Work. 
One  center  reported  that  they  were 
boosters  and  that  they  would  run  the 
farm  center  if  the  men  didn't.  One  of 
the  delightful  phases  of  this  meeting 
was  the  picnic  lunch  served  by  the 
women  of  the  Home  Department  and 
shared  with  the  board  of  directors. 
This  was  more  nearly  a  banquet  than 
a  lunch. 

Merced  County  Home  Department 
is  well  organized  and  anxious  to  begin 
on  the  year's  work  and  will  no  doubt 
be  heard  from  often  as  their  work  pro- 
gresses. 


Beautify  your  home  grounds 
with  large   specimen  trees 
which  will  produce  immedi 
ate  effects. 


;.-..k*.  I'll 


Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants 


Spruce,  sequoia,  cedar,  Irish  yew  and  ten 
other  varieties  of  yews,  also  a  fine  stock 
of  Mahonia  (Oregon  grape),  English  laurel, 
boxwood.  Full  assortment  of  broad-leaved 
evergreen,  deciduous  trees,  etc. 


Write  for 
Catalog 

Our  Catalog  contains 
a  complete  list  of 
fruit  and  nut-bearing 
trees,  vines,  roses, 
ornamentals  and 
shrubs.  It  is  sent 
free  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


Estab. 
1865 


P.  0.  BOX  404,  MLES,  CAXIF. 


OAKLAND  SALES  YARD 
22nd  and  Broadway 


SAN  JOSE  SALES  YARD 
Cor.  Market  and  West  Sao  Carton 


"  One  raw  fur  house  which  can 
he  relied  upon" 

When  you  ship  your  raw  furs  to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 
you  will  get  the  same  fair  and  square  treatment  that 
Ulysses  Bonetti  of  California  does.  Read  what  he 
says  about  the  way  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  treat  trappers — 

"I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  furs  and  will  send  you  all  I 
trap  because  I  have  found  that  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  is  one  raw  fur 
house  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Trappers  who  want  honest  grading,  fair  prices 
with  no  commission  charges,  should  send  their  furs 
to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. — the  largest  manufacturing  fur- 
riers in  the  West.   Write  for  our  price  list  today. 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.  pay  express  or  parcels  post  and 
send  you  your  money  the  day  your  furs  are  received. 
Remember  if  you  're  not  satisfied,  return  our  check 
and  we  '11  send  your  furs  back,  prepaid.  Isn't  that  fair? 


H.  Liebes  &  Co. 


177  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


Ship  your  furs  to  the  nearest  market 
and  get  your  money  quick! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  .stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye"  'Color  Card. 


StopWastinSMoneYOnYowStump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


/^•RASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  stump 
Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TODAY.  The  "K'  Stump  Puller 


will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  One  man  or  woman  with  a  "K" 
can  outpull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single-handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day. 


'  HAND  POWER. 

fylSiumpPuHer 


'No  stump 
"too  big 
for  the 


fr*thht>  tnthout  table,  171  founds 


worV.  by  leve,.gc-5air.c  principle  It  a  i.cl-onc  nun  c.n  lift  ot  pull  48  ton.  .lone.  WoA. 
easy  M  towing  i  bo«t.    Wott.  on  hilliide,  ot  m.r.ha  xvhete  hor>«  «nnol  ■  J™ 

flSSEZ  w«,h.  I  7 1  pound,.  Made  ol  the.  be..  lt«l.  Absolutely  gu.t.ntcd  »«..«. 
brwk.ge.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  ofnci.L.    H.ghe.l  b.nk  teletence.. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORP- 

Box  12,   99  John  St..  New  York     P.c.  Cut  Office  182  FiltkSt.  SutFrMcir*..  CL 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXPERIENCED     UNIVERSITY  graduate 

with  agricultural  and  engineering  training-  will 
take  charge  of  ranch  or  estate.  Successful  ex- 
perience In  real  estate  and  farming  own  prop- 
erties. Age  43.  married:  best  references.  Has 
permanent  professional  position  at  (4.000  an- 
nually, but  wants  country  work  and  increased 
income.  Prefer  small  salary  and  percentage  of 
net  profit  or  arrangement  leading  to  partner- 
ship.   Write  177  Blackstdne,  Fresno. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  fdr  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. 1  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  S  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse- 
oower  at  $2850.  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson.  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COTTON  SEED  FOB  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company  West- 
haven.  Fresno  County.  Cal. 

FOB  RENT — At  a  bargain  for  cash- 20 
acres  of  A-l  land;  2  acres  are  sowed  to  oats, 
balance  18  acres  have  just  been  plowed:  in- 
eluding  a  6- room  modern  house  with  bath 
electricity,  gas.  running  water.  Telephone! 
large  barn  and  chicken  house.  Fred  H.  Bente 
•'133  College  Ave..  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi- 
eneed  poultryman  (married),  who  understands 
brooding  and  care  breeding  stock,  on  large 
up-to-date  plant.  Can  buy  an  interest  in  the 
business  that  will  pay  big.  Nice  home,  or- 
chard, close  to  town.  Address  George  Ellison 
Campbell.  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
bauin  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street  San 
Francisco. 

46  H.  P.  HOLT  ready- to~wo"rkr~New~ track 
<  bains,  new  first  motion  chain  sprockets 
Owners  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Ma- 
chine at  Dixon.  Address  H.  E.  Haven,  710 
Balboa  Bldg..  S.  F. 

GIANT    CRIMSON    WINTER  RHL'UARB  

Good  results  in  six  months.  Winter  crops 
Plants.  10c  each;  $7.60  hundred;  $65.00  thou- 
sand. Limited  amount.  W.  E.  Rippey,  Moun- 
tain View,  Cal. 

PASTURE  FOR  CATTLE^Wili  take  nbTto 
exceed  750  head  on  shares  or  cash  for  Spring 
feed.  Excellent  feed  and  water  Close  to 
Stockton.    Paul  T.  Williamson.  Stockon  Cal 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undinptd 
Guaranteed  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BUDDED  AVOCADO  TREES — We  grow  all 
varieties.  W.  P.  Sherlock.  Avocado  Nursery. 
R.  D.  2.  Puente,  Calif.  Sale  Yard  on  Third 
Avenue,  between  El  Monte  and  Puente. 

MR,  ALFALFA  SEED  PRODUCER— A~far- 
mer  wants  to  buy  some  alfalfa  seed.  Please 
state  quality  and  price  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  E 
L*e\_Box  163.  So.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

.^'A£TED  10  LEA8E  ORCHARD  RANCH~of 
40-100  acres  in  Sonoma.  Solano.  Santa  Clara 
or  Alameda  counties  by  responsible  party  Ref- 
erence.   Box  1760.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

2O0O  MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  on  Picholine 
loots,  well  grown  and  proper  size's  free  from 
pest.  Will  sell  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
■>00  or  1.000,    A.  H.  Monroe.  Orland.  Cal. 

PURE,  UNADULTERATED  SorghunFSyrup 

Sfe.00  including  can.  Ray  C.  Robinson.  Mfr. 
.'•.JO  West  5th  Ave..  Pomona,  Cal. 

«2.000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — In  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  lfl 
N.  First  Street.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

MARRIED  SWISS  DAIRYMANrex^erieiced; 
wants  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  complete-  40 

£-«  5°W!,  0~  8hare  rent  of  APnl  1st.  Box 
1760.  Pacific  Rural  Press 

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold~18~! Sprayers  and 
Auto  washers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2  60  each 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany.  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

GET  CORY  THORNLE8S  MAMMOTH  Black 
berry  plants  direct  from  Cory's  Mt  Pass 
Ranch.  $3.00  per  dAz.,  postpaid.  G.  S.  Wills 
Jamestown,  Cal.  ' 

FOR  SALE — 4.000  Carolina  Poplar8r3~to~5 
;™  Make  rood  wind-breaks.  $20.00  per 
100.  Address.  Waldo  K.  Cowan,  Box  412  Lan- 
caster, Cal.  ' 

WEBSTERrWEBSTERT sOHiWETT^Jav; 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


San  Francisco,  January  21,  1920. 
BARLEY. 

Barley  is  showing  considerable  strength,  al- 
though no  changes  in  the  market  prices  have 
occurred. 

Feed   $3.65  03.75 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  were  strong  this  week,  and  on  an  in- 
creasing   demand    quotations  were  advanced 

Red  feed,  ctl  $3.4603.55 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  .  .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  also  strong.  Some  demand  devel- 
oped for  the  California  yellow  on  account  of 
its  low  price,  and  the  price  stiffened  up. 

California   $3.25  @  3.30 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.80  ©  3.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1724  tons,  compared  with  1600  the  previous 
week.  This  hay  consisted  of  medium  grades. 
Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  as  well 
as  the  small  stocks  of  hay  on  hand,  the  hay 
market  took  quite  a  Jump  and  is  higher.  The 
demand  from  the  country  districts  continues 
without  abatement,  and  although  this  demand 
is  mostly  for  stock  hay  and  alfalfa,  yet  con- 
siderable No.  1  wheat  is  in  demand.  Alfalfa 
is  still  moving  in  from  Nevada  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat  $25.00  029.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $24 .00® 26.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $27.00  0830.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $23.00 ©26.00 

Barley  Hay   $23.00026.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  $25.00  0  30.00 

Stock   Hay   $20.00023.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuff  market  continues  to  show 
strength  and  rolled  oats  were  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  the  upward  movement  of  the 
whole  grain.  The  dry  spell  caused  consider- 
able uneasiness,  although  conditions  are  not 
yet  regarded  as  serious  in  most  localities 

Rolled  Barley   $75.00(876.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00072  00 

Alfalfa  Products   $42.00  @ 46.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00(881.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  are  higher  and  it  is  reported  that 
still  higher  prices  may  be  expected.  The  crop 
this  year  is  not  up  to  the  mark  and  on  top 
of  this  conies  the  information  from  the  north 
of  serious  losses  through  freezing  weather. 
The  attempted  boycott  of  potatoes  in  this 
city  has  not  shown  any  effect  on  prices 
Onions  are  also  stronger.  Garlic  is  advancing 
of  reported  shortages, 
but    little  change. 


with  light  receipts  and  fair  demand. 

String  Beans,  lb  12020c 

Peas,  lb  j  10  0  16c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00@1.26 

Celery,  crate  $4.00  0  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  English,  doz  $2.7503.00 

do.  Hothouse,  box   $3.60  @  3.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.8502.00 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.0001.60 

Egg  Plant,  lb  12%  ©15c 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  202Vic 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.75  6  5.25 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.5005.00 

do.  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $4.75@5.25 

do.  Salinas  cwt  $5.25  0  6.00 

do,  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  $4.76@6.25 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.761b5.25 

do.  Sweets,  new  lb  605  %c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $6.00  0  6.60 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $6.0006.25 

Garlic,    lb  26©27%c 

BEANS. 

There  were  no  developments  of  any  magni- 
tude in  the  bean  market  this  week.  The  mar- 
ket is  in  god  condition  and  promises  to  go 
higher  during  the  next  month  or  two.  The 
San  Francisco  price  for  Baby  Limas  was  ad- 


vanced this  week  to  a  top  of  $13.00,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  the  price  named  by  the  as- 
sociation some  time  ago.    Blackeyes  were  also 

advanced  in  price,  while  the  rest  of  the  list 

was  strong  at  last  week's  quotations. 

Variety  Old  crop         New  crop 

Bayos   $8.0008.50  $9.6009.76 

Blackeyes   $5.75  0  0.00  $6.9007.10 

Cranberry   $6.00  0  0.25  $7.000726 

Pinks   $6.6005.75  $6.6006.90 

Red  Mexican   $5.00  0  6.75    $8.10«r  8.£>0 

Tepary   $2.60  02.76   

Garbanzos   $9.60010.00 

Large  Whites   $62665.50    $6.40  6  6.60 

Small  Whites   $6.00  0  6.26    $6.4066  50 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  <  . .  $13.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices...  $13.25613.60 

do.  Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $12.75013.00 

POULTRY. 

The  receipts  of  poultry  for  the  past  week 
were  light,  only  one  car  arriving  from  the  East 
Only  one  car  of  Eastern  is  scheduled  to  amve 
next  week.  Prices  are  well  maintained  on  the 
light  receipts.  While  the  smaller  broilers  sold 
somewhat  lower,  other  broilers,  friers  and  hens 
all  sold  at  practically  the  same  price.  Squabs 
were  in  demand  and  sold  higher. 
Broilers.  H4  lbs.  and  under  38640c 

do.  1U  to  1%  lbs  40  0  42c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  40042c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  38040c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38040c 

do.  Leghorns   38040c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and   over)   36037c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  26c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


m   price  on  account 
Vegetable    prices  show 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


tion 


Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE— 20  H.  P.  I.  H.  critationary 
gas  engine:  used  very  little.  Address  J  E 
Cain.  Jr.,  care  Bank  of  Arbuckle.  Arbuckle 
Cal.  ' 

CROI.E  Y-8  BALANCE  D  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley.  Town  send  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  CROWN  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.  Send  for  sample.  Roscoe  How- 
ard,  Dixie  Ranch.  Grant's  Pass.  Oregon. 

STOCK  BEET 'SEED  for  sal~Choice  Giant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J  Brown 
R_D1A,^3ilroy.  Cal.  ' 

WANT  2000  FEET  five-inch  and  1000~ff 
10-inch  good  irrigating  pipe  for  cash.  Louis 
Sutter.  Doyle,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  8udan  grass 
seed.    Send  us  samples.    Bomberger  Seed  Co 
Modesto,  Cal. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  An- 
dreas D.  A.  Snow.  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose 
Cal. 


HONEY  FOR  HA  EE — 5  gallon  cans,  $12,507 
H.  W.  Hampton.  Chowehilla,  California. 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
tation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fuliuturc  and  automobiles 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  see- 
separately.     For   full   particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 
M.  R.  PECK.  940  W.  76th  St 
200-ACRE  MISSOUBrFARM 
Ssr.oo,  With  Pair  Horses, 

9  head  stock,  complete  farming  implements 
near  K.  R.  town,  creamery,  etc.  Productive 
tillage  m  rich  bottom  soil:  also  40  acres  bench 
or  second  bottom ;  good  wood  land,  saw  timber 
several  acres  orchards.  6-room  house,  barns' 
com  houses  etc.  Aged  owner  to  sell  at  once 
sacrifices— $6500  for  all;  easy  terms.  Details 
page  88  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23 
States;  copy  free.  E.  A  STROIIT  farm 
AGENCY,  831AF.  New' York  Ute  b2/k™ 
sas  City.  Mo. 

BARGAI>CTl60  A.  deep,  level  loam  soil, 
ggygg  *at«>:  conditions,  about  65  miles 
from  San  Francisco— a  splendid  home  site-  will 
grow   anything.     Now  in   grain    (25   to  36 

O^lv"  -  I  T^"1  ot  *<**  it- 

Only  $135  per  A.    Easy  terms.     No  agents 

gjg&cog^; E- K- 614 

inFin!L8AIiH;10  or  2<>-acre  apple  orchard. 

10  inches  abundance  water.  Varieties  Wine- 
saps  and  Jonathans.  Located  3  miles  south 
of  Bishop  Inyo  county— famous  apple  belt. 
John  A^Liedy.  Bishop.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy~and~stock  farm. 
14o  acres;  100  acres  bottom  land.  Well 
{)™oe2.an3d  wai?red-  Por  Particulars,  write 
Box^?5.  R.  F.  D.  A.  Geyserville. 


San  I  m, inn.  21.  1920. 

CATL.K — The  beef  cattle  market  con- 
tinues strong  and  prices  have  advanced 
a  fraction  on  some  classes.  Pasturage 
is  scarce  owing  to  the  continued  drouth, 
though  the  promised  rain  at  this  writ- 
ing will  probably  relieve  this  situation 
somewhat. 

Steers,  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs.  .  .  11 14  ©  12  «><  e 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  11  011%c 

do,    2nd   quality   10  01O^c 

do.   Thin    8     0  9 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1  9  010 

do,   2nd  quality    8  %  0  9c 

do,  common  to  thin   6  %  0  6  %  c 

Bulls  and  Stags.  Good   7  07% 

do,   fair    5     06 % 

do.    thin    5     0  6  1,0 

T>HEICP — The  mutton  sheep  situation 
is  less  tense  than  a  week,  ago  and 
prices  have  sagged  back  to  levels  held 
pretty  evenly  for  some  months. 

Lambs.  Yearling  10  011V&C 

do.  Milk   ll%012Wc 

Sheep.  Wethers   ,  10     011 14  c 

do.  Ewes    8%0  9c 

HOGS — The  advance  quotations  noted 
last  week  have  been  maintained.  Buy- 
ers are  keen  for  bunches  of  well  finish- 
ed stuff.  Both  the  Western  Meat  Co. 
and  Moran  &  Co.  quote  as  follows. 
Hogs,  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  150-225  lbs.  15 He 

do,  225-300  lbs  15c 

do,  300-400  lbs  14c 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20,  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  firm  with 
prices  quoted  higher  than  the  week  before.  A 
better  demand  is  being  felt  also  for  all  choice 
grades.     Receipts  are  still  under  what  they 


should  be  and  as  a  result  of  this  scarcity  all 
offerings  are  eagerly  sought. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs. .. $10.000 12.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $9.60  010.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.000  8.50 

Canners   $  4.600  6.60 

HOGS-r-Very  few  hogs  have  been  coming  in 
the  past  week.  The  market  is  firm  and 
slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago  on  heavy 
grade.  The  demand  is  good  and  packers  are 
buying. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  226  0  276  lbs.  $14.00014.50 
Heavy  averag'g  275  0  360  lbs.  $11.00012.60 

Light  $14.60  01600 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  are  yearlings.  Selling  well 
and  at  advanced  quotations.  Only  a  fair  call 
for  ewes  and  wethers  and  prices  on  them  re- 
main unchanged  since  last  week.  Receipts 
only  fair. 

Prime  wethers   $9.00611.00 

Yearlings   $9.60010  50 

Prime  ewes  ..:   $8,600  9.00 

Lambs   $12.00014.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  January  20.  1920. 

CATTLE: — Steady:  receipts,  880.  Steers, 
best.  $11.25012;  good  to  choice.  $10,506 
11;  medium  to  good,  $9  0  9.75;  fair  to  good. 
$809;  common  to  fair,  $708;  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $9010;  good  to  choice,  $869: 
medium  to  good.  $7  08;  fair  to  medium,  $66 
7;  canners.  $3.50  0  6:  bulls.  $6  08:  prime 
ught  calves,  $12.50016:  heavy.  $7012.50: 
Blockers  and  feeders,  1869.50. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts,  1946.  Prime 
mixed.  $11.50  016:  medium.  $16015.60: 
rough  heavy.  $12014;  pigs.  $12.50014.60. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


FOR  SALE — A  section  of  peat  land  near 
splendid  town  in  f restless  belt:  $65  per  acre. 
Terms.    Owner,  C.  L.  Adair,  Rlalto.  Cal 


IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G 
Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

OVERSTOCKED— Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does 
bred  to  registered  bucks  at  $5.00  each.  Start 
right.    F.  R.  Caldwell,  632  Collan  Ave.  San 

Leandro.  Cal. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Pedigreed uUhtyltock 
Arbor  Barth,  Manteca,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  January  19,  1920. 

While  in  transit  to  Eastern  markets  much 

damage  was  caused  by  cold  weather  to  the 
California  navels,  this  having  some  effect  on 
consuming  demand.  The  injured  fruit  is  sell- 
ing at  low  prices.  In  the  Highland  district 
this  week,  $4.35  per  hundred  pounds  was 
paid  for  a  crop  of  navels.  Other  large 
growers  in  the  'same  district  received  4  cents 
per  pound.  Florida  oranges  are  selling  In 
great  quantities.  In  New  York  City  in  the 
past  week  28,000  boxes  were  sold.  Philadel- 


phia sold  100  carloads  of  Florida  ornges: 
$2.90  to  $4.25  is  the  average  price  of  the 
fruit  per  box.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  dtras 
crop  is  still  on  the  trees,  caused  by  the  late 
arrival  of  the  cool  weather.  F.  o.  b.  Califor- 
nia quotations  are  $4  to  $4.26. 

F.  o.  b.  California  prices  on  lemons  are 
$3.50.  Within  the  next  thirty  days  36.500 
boxes  of  foreign  lemons  will  be  for  sale  in 
the  East. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  date  from 
all   sections   are   5050   carloads,   of  lemons 

846  cars. 


What  the 
OilPull  Trademark 
Means  to  You 

The  OilPull  trademark  identifies 
the  greatest  tractor  value  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  proved  long 

life — lowest  cost  of  operation  

great  reserve  power. 

It  distinguishes  the  only  guaran- 
teed oil  burning,  oil  cooled  tractor 
built. 

It  is  the  trademark  to  which  over 
15,000  owners  all  over  the  world 
point  with  pride. 

Built  in  four  sizes— 12-20,  16-30, 
20-40  and  30-60  H.  P. 

Write  for  catalog. 

ADVANCERUMELY  THRESHER 

COMPANY.  Inc. 
17-19  Main  St.,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 
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Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,   lb.  48  @  52c 

do.  live   45®  47c 

Ciw  se,  young-,  per  lb  32  @  36c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28®  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb.  65®  70c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  32®  35c 

do.  old,  lb  30®  32c 

Belgian  Hares,  live.  Ib  18®  20c 

do,  dressed   22®  26c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  ,  $2.60@3.60 

BETTKB. 

Butler  continued  to  decline  in  price  until 
Monday  of  this  week  when  the  firming  up  of 
the  Eastern  markets  caused  a  reaction  of  three 
cents.  The  decline  in  the  Eastern  market  was 
most  severe  on  the  better  grads.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  decline  on  the  eastern  markt 
was  the  arrival  of  large  shipments  of  Danish 
butter,  which  was  offered  as  far  west  as  Chi- 
cago. Local  receipts  are  showing  a  steady 
increase,  and  as  this  butter  cannot  successfully 
go  into  indefinite  storage  at  this  time  of  the 
year  prices  are  expected  to  continue  to  show 
lower  levels  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  57%  64%  53      56      56  56 

Firsts   51      54      54  %  54% 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  showed  strength  this  week  and 
recorded  an  advance  on  the  low  of  last  week. 
Undersized,  however,  are  still  below  the  level 
of  last  week  and  show  a  difference  of  5  cents 
compared  with  the  extra  pullets,  instead  of 
2  cents  as  at  the  close  of  a  week  ago.  The 
advance  in  price  of  eggs  in  this  market  is  due 
solely  to  the  Eastern  demand,  as  local  re- 
ceipts are  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
this  market.  Shipments  of  from  three  to 
five  cars  of  eggs  a  week  are  being  regularly 
made  and  this  is  holding  up  the  local  price. 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   67%  57      57      67      58  59% 

Ex.  pullets  50      40%  49      51      51%  52 
Undersized.  46      46      43      46      46  47 
CHEESE. 

Prices  are  being  well  maintained  and  Cali- 
fornia Fancy  Flats  showed  an  advance  of  2 
cents  over  last  week's  close.  During  the 
week  it  sold  at  1%  cents  above  this  week's 
close.  According  to  dealers,  scarcely  10  per 
vent  of  the  cheese  eaten  two  or  three  years 
ago  is  being  consumed  at  present  high  prices. 
California  Flats,  fancy   30c 

do.  Firsts   28c 

Y.  A..  Fancy  32  %c 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do.  Y.  A  34c 

FBESH  FRUIT. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  was  quiet  this 
week,  with  lower  prices  on  apples.  There  are 
few  Jonathan  apples  left  in  storage.  The 
Pippins  are  moving  more  lively  than  any  other 
description. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  Oregon  Nominal 

do,    Spitzenberg,  Oregon   $1.50@3.00 

do,    BeUflower  $1.25®  1.75 

do.    Pippins,  Calif  $1.75@2.25 

do,  Winesan   $2 .00®  3.00 

Pears   $2 .50®  4.00 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Lott  Angeles,  Jan.  20.  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Continued  dry  weather  is  having  its  effect 
on  butter  production.  Receipts  are  consid- 
erably under  those  of  last  week.  Prices  have 
tumbled  and  are  quoted  5c  lower  than  the 
week  previous.  There  is.  however,  a  good 
supply  held  in  storage,  enough  to  meet  pres- 
ent demands,  which  at  this  time  is  very  good. 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  229,309  lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery   61c 

do.    prime  first  59c 

do.    first   58c 

EGGS. 

Fresh  ranch  are  quoted  3c  under  last  week, 
while  case  counts  are  4c  higher  and  pullets 
2c  above.  Receipts  falling  off  but  selling  well. 
This  market  is  somewhat  irregular  at  this 
time,  caused  no  doubt  by  conditions  in  the 
East.    Receipts  for  the  week,  768  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   55c 

do.    case  count   64c 

do,    pullets   52c 

POULTRY. 

Prices  in  this  market  are  holding  firm  with 
exception  of  hens,  which  are  quoted  higher. 
Broilers  are  plentiful  and  the  sale  for  them 
is  slow.  Receipts  of  everything  else  is  light. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  market  reports  demand 
as  very  satisfactory. 

Broilers,  1  to  1<4  lbs  35c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  35c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35  @  37c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Turkeys   37®44o 

Ducks  25®  37c 

Geese    27c 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  reports  all  good  fresh  stuffs 
in  demand  at  present  quotations.  Prices  are 
steady.  Potato  sales  increasing  under  lower 
prices.  Recent  high  prices  of  potatoes  were 
beginning  to  cut  down  consumption.  Cab- 
bage and  cauliflower  are  in  fair  demand  and 
steady.    Lettuce  is  dull. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .$4 .75®  5.00 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5.00 

Sweet  potatoes   $3.50® 4.50 

Onions.  Stockton  yellows,  cwt..  .  . $4.00@4.50 

do,  White  Globe,  cwt  $4.75®  5.00 

do,  Australian  Brown   $4.75@5.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.26®  2.50 

Lettuce,  crate   65®  85c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   85c  @  1.25 

Peas,  per  lb  "7®  12c 

Celery,  crate  $5.50@6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75® 2. 00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   25®  30c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb  l%@2c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  shows  slight  improvement, 
compared  with  last  week.  Lamas  are  selling 
fairly,  as  are  large  whites,  pinks  and  black- 
eyes.  Prices  are  holding  steady.  There  is  no 
indication  at  this  time  of  a  break  either  way. 
Growers  are  holding  firm. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Btackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.50® 6.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt   $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 


HAY. 

The  hay  market  continues  quiet.  There  has 
been  a  slight  movement  of  choice  alfalfa  but 
generally  speaking  things  are  dull.  Receipts 
light  but  sufficient  to  meet  present  demands 

Barley  hay,   ton   $26 .00®  29. 00 

Oat  hay.   ton   $28.00  @31.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $30.00®  32.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $33.00® 35.00 

Straw  $14.00®  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  quotations  are  furnished  by  the  Al- 
falfa Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  526  Central 
Buildings.  Los  Angeles.  The  market  is  a 
shade  weaker  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Stan- 
dard dairy  is  selling  $1  under  last  week's 
prices.     Other  prices  unchanged. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $26.00®  38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00036.00 

Standard   $30.00  @  33.00 

Choice  Dairy  $37.00®  39.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $34.00® 36.00 

Standard  Wairy   $30.00  ®  33.00 

FRUIT.  .... 

This  market  is  steady  and  the  demand 
is   fair  for  all  choice   and   fancy  offerings. 
Apples  of  course  make  up  the  offerings. 
Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.80®  1.90 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  . .  .$2.76®  3.25 

do.  Red  Perm  ail),  packed  box  .  .$1.75®  1.85 

do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 

do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00®  2.25 

do,   Spitzenburg,  packed  box.  .$2.25®  3.00 


|  PIE  farm  owner  who  prac- 
tises preparedness  is  usually 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  profits. 
Regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
rainfall  or  other  influences,  he  is 
able  to  do  the  necessary  thing:  at 
the  right  time. 

Be  prepared  this  year  to  raise  a  crop  that  will  show  a  good  margin  of 
profit  after  harvesting.  Place  your  order  now  for  a  pump  for  irrigating, 
and  have  it  installed  and  ready  for  use  just  when  you  want  it 

Regardless  of  whether  electric  power  is  available  or  not,  a  PELTON 
pump  can  be  put  in  now  and  can  be  depended  on  to  deliver  water  when 
needed,  as  any  Pelton  pump  can  be  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  or  an 
electric  motor. 

See  your  Pelton  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  us,  for  information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


Do  You  Know 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Bearings  at 
points  of  hard  service  in  the  great 
majority  of  motor-vehicles  is  proof 
of  leadership  established  on  the 
tapered  principle  of  design,  quality 
of  manufacture,  performance  on  the 
road  and  service  to  the  automotive 
industry. 


that  the  modern  farm  truck  has  been  the  biggest 
single  factor  in  bringing  you  closer  to  your 
market,  thus  increasing  your  receipts  from 
farm  products  ? 

that  Timken  Bearings  played  an  important  part 
in  making  possible  the  100,000  and  200,000- 
mile  truck? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  the 
only  type  of  bearing  that  will  function 
properly  under  radial  load  or  thrust  load, 
and  all  possible  combinations  of  the  two? 

that  a  slight  adjustment  every  10,000  miles  or 
thereabouts  will  keep  a  Timken  Bearing  as 
good  as  new  ? 

that  99  times  out  of  100  Timken  Bearings  will 
outlive  the  finest  truck  made  ? 


TTHE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 


BEARINGS 
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its  an  open 
secret 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD 
DEPARTMENT 
S PERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
.202  Weber  Avenue 
Stockton,  California 
Please  (tend  me,  without 
obligation,  a  copy  of  your 
booklet,  "Converting  Feed 
Into  Money." 


Success  in  the  dairying  business  hinges  largely  on  two 
things:  the  character  of  the  herd  and  the  character  of  the 
feed — for  the  feed  tells  in  the  flow.  This  little  handbook — 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking — takes  the  feeding  question 
and  simmers  it  down  to  actual  profit-figures  that  you  can  use 
every  day.  You'll  find  it  a  big  little  help. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  successful  dairymen  that  the  highest 
priced  concentrates  are  usually  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  and  the 
full  flow.  They  have  found  that  a  cow  will  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  when  fed  on  an  ideal  rougluige  like  alfalfa 
hay  and  an  ideal  grain  concentrate  like  SUREMILK. 

How  to  measure  the  true  food  value  of  different  stock  feeds — how  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  milk  production — how  to  know  which  cows  are 
really  profit-producers  and  which  are  not — all  this  is  explained  in  the 
new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money.'* 

You'll  find  the  booklet  decidedly  practical  and  worth  while.  Full  of 
"real  meat"  and  profit-hints  to  every  dairyman.  Send  for  it  now — it's 
free!  Simply  cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  today! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


SPERRY'  FLOUR  0>. 


(All)) 


SUREMILK 

"A  Sperry  Pvod.nct'* 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JANUAK  '  31,  1920 


LOS  ANGELES 


California  Strewn  with  Noxious  Seeds 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 

ALIFORNIA  IS  BEING  FLOODED  with  imported  seed  contain- 
ing a  new  perennial  noxious  weed  that  in  Eastern  states  fre- 
quently smothers  out  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  greatly  reduces 
value  of  seed  crops.  It  is  buckhorn  or  rib  grass,  a  species  of 
plantain  that  grows  in  large  tall  clumps.    Its  seed  cannot  be 


separated  from  alfalfa  seed  commercially,  though  it  is  easily  recognized. 
Buckhorn  has  only  one  foothold  in  California — alfalfa-seed  producing  sec- 
tions. Lake  county  alfalfa  seed  has  to  sell  at  a  great  reduction  in  price, 
and  Nevada  is  the  chief  dumping-ground,  for  Nevada  has  no  purei-seed  law. 
The  Lack  of  a  Pure-Seed  Law — What  It  Means. 

Neither  has  California  a  pure-seed  law,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  im- 
ported seed  is  coming  here  so  strong  this  season.  Eastern  States  generally 
have  laws  which  minimize  its  use  there,  but  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  this 
noxious  alfalfa  seed  has  already  been  imported  and  3,000,000  pounds  more 
are  on  the  way,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Turkestan  via  an  Italian  port 
and  New  York.  One  shipment  has  come  from  Russia  to  Seattle.  This  seed 
has  been  shipped  into  every  county  in  the  State.  One  day  44  sacks  of  it 
arrived  in  Modesto,  and  Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  L.  Rutherford 
sampled  it.  He  found  that  it  contained  630  unidentified  weed  seed  and  2300 
buckhorn  seed  per  pound,  besides  iy2  per  cent  of  clover  seed.  Now  the 
county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners are  charged  with  cer- 
tain duties  in  suppressing 
noxious  weeds — but  what's 
the  use?  They  seem  unable 
under  our  present  laws  to 
prevent  the  careful  planting 
of  billions  of  weed  seed  in 
good  seed  beds  along  with 
alfalfa,  chiefly  because  the 
farmers  of  this  State  failed 
to  show  Governor  Stephens 
that  they  were  interested  in 
the  pure-seed  bill  after  the 
Legislature  passed  it  last 
spring.    He  failed  to  sign  it. 

The  damage  that  will 
come  from  this  imported  seed 
is  not  all  due  to  the  weeds  it 
contains.  It  has  largely 
come  from  strains  of  alfalfa 
developed  in  the  old  country 
for  seed  production.  It  has 
the  habit.  Alfalfa  from  this 
seed  makes  poor  growth  in 
spring  and  fall  as  compared 
with  our  common  alfalfa.  It 
goes  to  seed  in  summer 
time  without  producing  much 
growth.    Its  stems  are  hard 

and  woody  when  mature — they  break  instead  of  bending,  as  do  our  Chilian 
and  Peruvian  varieties. 

Some  of  this  seed  was  imported  in  1913  and  planted  by  various  ranchers 
in  Stanislaus  county.  One  of  them  plowed  up  his  field  two  years  later 
because  it  was  so  full  of  weeds.  Another  noted  that  the  alfalfa  made  a  great 
deal  less  growth  than  common  alfalfa  planted  beside  it.  Another  pointed 
out  the  distinct  line  between  his  inferior  growing  alfalfa  from  imported  seed 
and  his  common  alfalfa  growing  beside  it. 

Cheap  Foreign  Seed  a  Tempting  Bait. 

Dealers  are  greatly  tempted  to  foist  this  seed  onto  their  customers  on 
account  of  the  greater  profit  from  it.  The  imported  stuff  is  wholesaling  in 
the  East  at  271/£  to  30  cents  per  pound.  In  California  it  wholesales  at  38  to 
40  cents  a  pound.  This  makes  prices  at  or  close  to  the  price  of  our  own 
clean  and  superior  alfalfa  seed.  There  is  a  fine  profit  between.  But  the 
grower  who  is  badly  in  need  of  hay  for  next  season  is  worse  stung.  He  is 
not  in  need  of  weeds  or  a  crop  of  inferior  seed. 

Only  two  large  seed  houses  are  handling  this  seed  in  quantity.  Two 
others  handled  a  carload  each,  and  that  was  enough  for  them.  About  half 
of  the  seed  sold  during  the  present  season  in  California  has  been  of  this 
imported  stuff. 

Normal  alfalfa  planting  in  the  United  States  has  been  about  50,000,000 


pounds,  and  normal  production  has  just  about  covered  our  own  require- 
ments. Practically  no  seed  was  imported  during  the  war.  But  this  year 
there  are  only  14,000,000  pounds  of  American  alfalfa  seed  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  great  gap,  which  even  the  great  importations  could  not 
fill.  Probably  half  of  the  planting  that  would  normally  be  done  will  have 
to  be  postponed. 

But  California  is  fortunate  in  that  we  plant  two  or  three  months  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  can  take  our  pick  of  the  seed  if  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price. 

California  and  Arizona  seed  are  notably  clean  and  of  growthy  nature, 
due  to  the  absence  of  importations  into  Arizona  in  recent  years  and  the 
small  importations  into  California.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  from 
the  East  for  our  seed,  and  a  great  deal  generally  yields  in  the  fall  to  the 
pulling  power  of  high  prices.  Some  140,000  pounds  were  sent  East  last  fall 
from  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties  alone.  We  are  short  of  our  own  clean 
seed;  but  there  is  still  time  to  bring  back  some  of  what  was  sent  East;  and 
it  would  pay  well,  even  at  considerable  advance,  rather  than  to  plant  the 
imported  weed  seed. 

You  Can  Identity  Imported  Seed. 

Imported  seed  has  a  reddish  tinge;  and  generally  it  contains  the  char- 


Atfalfa  yields  and  quality  will  be  seriously  reduced  by  the  vast  qaanti  ties  of  buckhorn  weed  seed  now  being  brought  into  the  State  in  alfalfa 
seed  imported  from  Europe  and  Asia.    Have  your  alfalfa  see  d  tested  at  the  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  free  of  charge. 

acteristic  buckhorn  seed.  This  is  of  the  same  color  and  shape  as  a  date 
seed.  Besides  personal  inspection,  every  rancher  buying  alfalfa  seed  this 
year  should  either  insist  on  a  guarantee  as  to  weed  seed  content,  or  send  a 
sample  to  the  University  for  a  test.  It  is  better  to  do  both.  To  get  the  Uni- 
versity test,  take  seed  from  each  sack,  mix  the  samples  thoroughly,  and  send 
about  two  ounces  of  this  mixture  to  the  United  States  Seed  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley,  with  request  for  statement  of  its  purity  and  sermination.  The  test 
will  cost  ranchers  nothing.  To  tell  the  imported  alfalfa  by  its  leaves,  note 
that  they  are  roundish  when  mature  and  semi-dormant,  while  Chilian  leaves 
are  long  and  more  or  less  pointed,  and  Hairy  Peruvian  leaves  have  broad 
tips  slightly  indented  like  the  big  end  of  a  pear. 

We  can't  afford  to  plant  noxious  weed  seed.  They  reduce  the  value  of 
hay;  they  cut  down  profits  to  the  amount  spent  in  controlling  them;  they 
injure  salability  of  all  land  in  their  neighborhood.  Whole  ranches  have  been 
overrun  with  one  weed  or  another,  and  plenty  of  prospective  sales  have  been 
canceled  after  a  sight  of  the  weeds.  California  has  a  thriving  alfalfa  in- 
dustry using  about  1,000,000  acres.  This  will  be  reseeded  probably  once  in 
five  or  ten  years  besides  all  of  the  new  planting.  Think  what  a  waste  it  will 
be  to  plant  weeds  with  the  alfalfa.  Resolve  to  make  the  next  Legislature 
and  Governor  feel  the  pressure  of  your  interest  in  a  pure  seed  law.  Mean- 
while, have  your  seed  tested  as  suggested  above. 
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Factors  in  California's  Fruit  Expansion 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


MONET,  BRAINS,  AND  PERSEVERANCE  A  TRIUMPHANT  TRINITY. 

The  successful  handling  of  California's  fruit  on  a  large  Male  lias 
required  more  than  dollars  anil  cents.  It  has  been  said  that  money  « ill 
buy  anything.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  this  happens  to  be 
one.  Brains  anil  perseverance  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  advancement 
of  the  industry  as  did  money. 


Commercially  speaking,  the  fruit  in- 
dustry' of  California  is  less  than  a 
half-century  old,  but  like  everything 
connected  with  the  make-up  of  this 
great  State,  it  has  developed  far  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  those  who  as- 
sisted in  its  inauguration,  and  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  watch  its 
unbroken  progress.  Long  before  Cal- 
ifornia became  the  31st  daughter  of 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  the  pioneers 
who  were  in  search  of  gold — the  only 
thing  to  their  minds  that  this  "worth- 
less area,  this  region  pf  savages  and 
wild  beasts,  of  deserts  of  shifting 
sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cac- 
tus and  prairie  dogs,"  could  produce — 
gathered  as  best  they  could  a  few 
trees  regardless  of  variety  and 
planted  the  home  orchard.  If  they 
produced  they  were  that  fortunate;  if 
they  failed  there  was  nothing  lost. 

That  is  the  story  which  has  been 
handed  down;  the  birth  of  an  industry 
that  in  a  very  few  years  will  cast  a 
shadow  over  all  others  in  the  State. 
So  far  has  its  acreage  extended,  so 
greatly  has  its  tonnage  multiplied,  that 
the  handling  of  same  now  requires  an 
army  of  wage  earners,  many  of  whom 
are  skilled  in  the  various  arts  of 
planting,  caring  for,  packing,  canning 
and  drying.  Millions  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  orchards,  packing, 
canning  and  drying  plants,  where  ev- 
ery pound  of  merchantable  fruit  is 
successfully  handled  As  years  ad- 
vanced and  the  growers  became  edu- 
cated in  the  art  of  growing  and  pack- 
ing, the  outside  world  was  taught  to 
eat  our  fruit,  and  as  each  succeeding 
year  goes  by  the  demand  increases. 
So  rapid  was 

California's  Rise  in  the  Fruit  World, 

that  other  sections  became  jealous. 
The  foreign  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ers attempted  to  "tamper  with  justice" 
in  an  effort  to  flood  this  country  with 
a  cheaper  and  inferior  fruit,  but 
thanks  to  the  powers  that  be,  such  was 
not  permitted. 

When  the  growers  awoke  to  the 
realization  of  what  the  future  held  in 
store  they  were  by  no  means  back- 
ward in  making  all  necessary  improve- 
ments, wherever  needed,  whether  in 
the  orchard,  packing  house,  cannery 
or  dry  ground.  As  the  years  advanced, 
and  tonnage  increased,  it  was  not  all 
sunshine;  the  same  difficulties  that 
have  overtaken  all  other  sections  were 
encountered.  It  was  a  new  business 
that  had  been  suddenly  thrust  upon 
the  growers,  and  it  was  up  to  them  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Fortunately,  the  pioneers,  those  who 
blazed  the  way  that  made  it  possible 
that  California  fruits  would  reach  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  began  in 


The  campaign  waged  by  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc., 
during  the  past  few  weeks  closed  on 
January  20.  It  was  shown  then  that 
sufficient  acreage  had  been  signed  to 
make  sure  that  more  than  the  number 
required  had  been  secured — much  to 
the  surprise  and  no  doubt  disappoint- 
ment to  some,  who  were  waiting  for 
the  polls  to  close,  to  say,  "I  told  you 
so!"  Three  days  after  the  campaign 
closed.  H.  C.  Dunlap.  captain  of  the 
organization  department,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  campaign  has  been  closed 
since  January  20  and  the  growers  are 
still  signing.  We  now  have  in  our 
office  total  signed  contracts  repre- 
senting more  than  100,000  acres  of 
prunes,  and  35,000  acres  of  apricots. 
As  a  result  of  the  campaign  now  suc- 
cessfully completed  (for  new  busi- 
ness, it  totals  27,000  acres  of  prunes 
and  10,000  acres  of  apricots),  we  can 
rely  on  having  accomplished  more 
than  the  mere  matter  of  signing  up 
thousands  of  additional  acreage  of 
prunes  and  apricots.  The  publicity 
that  has  been  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion, by  the  never-ending  efforts  of  its 
members  in  encouraging  their  friends 
to  join  has  developed,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  growers'  appreciation  of 
the  association  and  its  value  to  the 
industry'-  In  a  few  days  we  will  have 
actual  figures  on  our  sign-up  to  date. 


a  small  way.  However,  fortune  smiled 
upon  them,  even  though  contending 
with  difficulties,  that  at  times  caused 
serious  lasses.  As  the  industry  ad- 
vanced new  markets  were  opened  up 
by  these  pioneers,  and  our  fruits  were 
sent  to  the  very  door  of  the  consuming 
public.  They  were  taught  that  in  no 
other  State  did  the  Bartlett  pear  ac- 
quire the  looks,  the  flavor  and  the 
keeping  qualities  of  those  from  Cali- 
fornia. They  soon  learned  that  Cali- 
fornia was  the  home  of  the  cherry,  for 
in  no  other  State  did  they  attain  the 
size  or  flavor.  The  seedless  raisin 
was  a  boon  to  the  housewife,  and 
when  a  package  of  seedless  raisins 
was  delivered  by  the  grocer,  every 
child  in  the  family  thought  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  they  had  been  taught  to 
know  that  California  was  the 

Only  Spot  on  the  Globe  Where 
Seedless  R&UlnS  Are  Produced. 

In  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
high  cost  of  transportation  made  it 
practically  prohibitive  to  send  our 
fruits,  at  Yuletide,  the  Washington 
Navel  orange  found  its  way.  And  so 
on  down  the  line  have  our  endless 
varieties  of  fruits  found  their  way  into 
the  homes  of  the  consuming  public, 
and  all  that  was  required  to  accom- 
plish this  was  in  knowing  how  to  do 
it,  and  when  to  do  it.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem that  required  courage  and  energy, 
as  well  as  dollars  and  cents,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  wonderful  element 
of  wealth,  and  as  it  continues  to  de- 
velop, it  is  making  our  State  the  rich- 
est State,  and  our  people  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 
However,  it  is  not  so  much  wealth, 
mineral,  timber  and  fruit  development, 
that  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a 
State,  as  it  is  the  brain  and  heart  of 
those  who  make  wealth  and  build 
States.  California  is  undoubtedly  the 
land  of  promise  to  those  who  dream 
of  the  glories  of  wealth  and  the  splen- 
dors of  fortune.  To  the  horticulturist 
and  pomologist  it  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  to  the  politician  it  is  pumpkin 
pie;  to  the  lawyer  it  is  a  large  slice 
of  the  aforesaid  and  the  same;  to  the 
doctor  it  is  full  of  the  paths  of  glory 
that  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  rapid  increase  in  production 
has.  no  doubt,  caused  the  pessimist  to 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  profits. 
When  he  does,  he  should  be  instructed 


to  read  the  article  on  "Big  Business 
in  California  Fruit  Growing,"  that  ap- 
peared in  January  10th  edition  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  No  doubt  but 
what  he  will  find  statistics  that  may 
cause  him  to  exclaim,  "Where  am  I 
•at'?"  Having  enumerated  some  of 
the  requirements  necessary  in  the  ex- 
pansive handling  of  fruits,  it  may  be 
of  equal  interest  to  know 

What  Is  Keqnlred  lo  Handle  Fruits 
Profitably. 

For  a  number  of  years  subsequent 
to  the  industry  being  placed  on  a 
commercial  basis,  there  was  but  little 
I  attention  given  to  organization.  Fruit 
was  produced  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  various  shipping  organizations 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  handled  as 
they  deemed  best. 

As  a  natural  consequence  these  or- 
ganizations were  vying,  each  with  the 
other,  for  the  business.  The  fruit 
was  packed  and  shipped  promiscu- 
ously, some  markets  being  supplied 
far  beyond  their  capacity,  others  of 
equal  importance  were  totally  bare  of 
fruit.  This  utter  disregard  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  was  not  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  various  ship- 
ping concerns,  but  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  daily  shipments 
of  fruit  were  destined.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  wise  heads 
of  the  industry  saw  that  the  brakes 
must  be  applied.  As  a  result,  organ- 
izations were  perfected  for  the  han- 
dling and  shipping  the  various  kinds 
of  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits. 

Order  Brought  Out  of  Chaos. 

At  the  head  of  these  various  organ- 
izations were  placed  men  of  excep- 
tional executive  ability — men  who  had 
made  a  long  study  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  over  which 
they  were  called  to  preside.  From  the 
very  incipiency  of  these  organizations 
there  was  a  perceptible  change  for  the 
better.  These  organizations  were  com- 
posed of  the  growers  themselves, 
whose  every  thought  was  for  the  up- 
building and  maintenance  of  an  in- 
dustry that  was  destined  to  be  the 
hone  and  sinew  of  this  great  State. 
Order  being  brought  out  of  chaos,  the 
machinery  was  set  at  motion,  and  a 
general  house  cleaning  prevailed,  in 
the  method  by  which  the  fruit  was 
handled  at  destination.    The  chip  was 


now  removed  from  the  shoulder,  and 
it  was  every  organization's  business  to 
aid  the  other  organization.  Peace,  con- 
tentment and  profit  are  now  the  pass- 
words of  the  industry  wherever  these 
organizations  lay  claim. 

There  are  many  private  shipping 
concerns  yet  in  the  business,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  play  fair, 
it  being  as  much  to  their  interest  to 
protect  not  ,only  the  reputation  of 
California,  but  their  own.  However, 
there  are  a  few  who  are  "totin'  their 
own  skillet,  doin'  their  own  cookin'. 
and  livin'  at  home" — a  prerogative 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  exercise, 
but  as  California  has  grown  to  be 
mistress  of  the  situation,  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  every  one  connected  with 
the  fruit  industry,  whether  it  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  lend  his  or  her 
support  to  anything  that  will  continue 
to  help  the  cause. 

The  introduction  of  new  varieties, 
and  the  increased  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  quality  in  all  va- 
rieties is  making  the  industry  a  more 
profitable  investment  from  year  to 
year.  The  fabulous  prices  received 
during  the  seasons  of  1918-19  have 
been  the  means  of  many  investments 
in  orchard  property  being  made.  The 
eastern  tourists  are  familiar  with  our 
climate,  and  as  soon  as  they  become 
as  familiar  with  the  productiveness  of 
our  soil,  and  the  revenue  obtained 
therefrom  there  will  be  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  orchard  proper- 
ties, and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
loyal  Californian  to 

Roost  for  the  Cause. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  private  own- 
ership, which  will  naturally  be  at  a 
time  when  the  government  will  relin- 
quish its  hold  on  so  much  of  the  roll- 
ing stock  which  has  for  many  months 
been  used  for  the  transportation  of 
governmental  supplies,  very  much  to 
the  inconvenience,  and  in  many  in- 
stances great  losses  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State.  Profits  were 
reduced  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  on  account  of  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  but  with 
all  that  the  horticulturists  and  po- 
mologists  of  California  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  With  a  normal  rainfall, 
and  escape  from  late  spring  frost,  the 
1920  fruit  season  will  be  a  banner 
tonnage  producer.  We  are  told  that 
there  is  every  indication  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  splendid  prices.  For 
practically  three  years  the  exporting 
of  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruits  has  been  at 
a  standstill.  The  foreign  countries 
have  learned  to  appreciate  our  fresh 
fruits  causing  an  increased  demand 
each  season. 


equipped  with  all  modern  appliances. 
There  all  small  prunes  and  apricots 
may  be  made  into  jam,  fruit  butter 
and  other  specialties,  which  will  per- 
mit the  growers  to  receive  a  much 
higher  price  for  very  small-sized 
fruit,  that  would  otherwise  be  sold  at 
a  low  price  or  be  taken  to  the  dump, 
to-operative  Selling  Best. 
The  independent  packers  and  ship- 
pers say  that  they  fear  nothing  from 
co-operative  methods  employed  by  the 
Association.  That  their  business  is 
increasing  each  year.  However,  that 
may  be  largely  due  to  increased  pro- 
ducing acreage.  They  have  a  clien- 
tage that  will  remain  with  them,  which 
will  make  it  better  for  all  concerned. 
For  the  good  of  the  cause,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  opposing  factors; 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  in  busi- 
ness that  it  does  in  politics.  However, 
with  the  bright  future  ahead  of  the 
Association  there  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation, as  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  grower  who  has  enjoyed  its  rights 
and  privileges  will  become  more  con- 
vinced that  the  marketing  of  his  fruit 
by  the  co-operative  plan  was  the 
proper  course  to  pursue. 


The  Santa  Clara  merchants  closed 
their  stores  Wednesday  of  last  week 
to  get  behind  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  in  their  big 
acreage  drive. 


Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Go  Over  Top 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


and  will  make  public  announcement 
of  them." 

Signing  Up  Still  Going  On. 

The  officers  of  the  association  as 
well  as  the  growers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  splendid  work. 
Many  of  the  grower  committees  are 
still  soliciting,  and  the  field  men  are 
devoting  their  time  to  the  signing  up 
of  contracts.  The  recent  campaign  is 
the  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  De- 
cember 10  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  requiring  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  co-operative  sales  ef- 
forts, new  contracts  with  growers  in 
addition  to  contracts  now  in  force  rep- 
resenting 20,000  acres  of  prune  or- 
chard, and  6.000  acres  of  apricot  or- 
chard. January  20  was  set  as  the  date 
for  a  final  counting  of  the  votes  by 
acreage,  and  the  campaign  was  ex- 
tended through  every  section  of  Cali- 
fornia where  prunes  and  apricots  are 
grown. 

When  the  campaign  opened  the  or- 
ganization had  a  membership  of  8,000 
growers,  located  in  every  county  in 
the  State  where  prunes  and  apricots 
are  grown.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  membership,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 


cent campaign,  will  reach  10,000. 
There  was  much  to  the  organization 
that  many  growers  failed  to  compre- 
hend ;  growers  whose  minds  had  been 
clouded  by  misrepresentation  have 
been  slow  to  co-operate.  However, 
with  a  determination  that  there  should 
not  be  a  return  of  the  old  days  of 
sales  below  the  cost  of  production,  the 
big  men  of  the  industry,  the  business 
men  and  the  bankers  stepped,  in,  and 
by  their  moral  support  and  proof  of 
loyalty  to  the  cause,  the  last  blow  has 
been  directed  at  the  organization. 

260  Selling  Ageaeie*. 

The  association  has  established  for 
the  growers  more  than  250  selling 
agencies,  most  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  and  quite  a  few  in  foreign 
countries,  where  new  markets  are  be- 
ing developed  for  the  large  crops  ex- 
pected in  the  next  few  years.  An- 
other step  forward  will  be  the  launch- 
ing of  an  advertising  campaign  which 
will  create  an  increased  demand  for 
the  association's  fruit  from  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  A  move- 
ment to  conserve  was  the  work  of 
Manager  H.  G.  Coykendall,  the  tak- 
ing care  of  the  by-products.  This  was 
done   by   the   erection   of   a  plant, 
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What  Scientific  Irrigation  Can  Do 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 


People  figure  that  "scientific  agriculture"  is  a  wonderful  thing.  In 
actual  fact,  it  is  almost  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing — but  not  alto- 
gether true,  as  our  explanation  will  show.  The  science  is  limited  to  the 
government  and  agricultural  experiment  station  men,  but  after  they  have 
found  what's  what,  actual  experience  has  shown  on  an  ordinary  farm 
that  a  man  with  ordinary  education,  common  sense  and  managing  abil- 
ity can  conduct  his  business  in  as  up-to-date  fashion  as  the  best-trained 
college  graduate — provided  he  goes  after  the  information  that  is  open 
to  every  farmer  that  wants  it. 


MERE  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  in 
the  theme  here  discussed:  Truly 
scientific  irrigation,  beyond  what  com- 
mon sense,  close  observation  and  up- 
to-date  reading  could  give,  has  come 
into  being,  and  it  has  proved  a  big 
success.  It  takes  a  trained  expert  to 
follow  out  the  system  in  its  fullness, 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual can  get  pretty  close  to  it,  just 
the  same.  The  thing  is  simple  enough 
in  principle  to  justify  telling  every 
irrigator  about  it. 

The  basis  is  composed  of  two  steps: 
(1)  A  scientific  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  being  irrigated.  (2) 
An  examination  of  the  amount  of 
water  in  it  just  before  each  irrigation. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  irrigating 
by  the  calendar,  a  man  should  irrigate 
by  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  this 
condition  is  not  something  that  ordi- 
nary observation  will  show.  Now  for 
details. 

Your  Soils  Grip  on  Water. 

This  first  step  is  a  wonderful  prop- 
osition. Take  two  small  flower  pots; 
fill  one  with  a  sandy  soil  and  the  other 
with  a  clay  loam,  packing  them  both 
as  tight  as  they  would  be  in  the 
ground  and  getting  them  both  bone 
dry.  Pour  water  on  each  gradually 
until  water  starts  to  drip  off  the  bot- 
tom and  you  will  find  that  the  clay 
holds  three  or  four  times  as  much 
water  as  the  sandy  soil.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  water  in  each  case  is 
held  the  way  a  sponge  would  hold  it 
and  that  none  would  drain  away. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  amount 
of  water  that  will  be  held  naturally 
after  all  excess  has  drained  away  is 
not  far  from  being  the  best  possible 
amount  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
This  best  possible  amount  of  water  is 
called  the  "optimum"  amount.  It 
does  not  mean  the  most  water  that 
the  soil  will  hold,  but  the  best  amount 
for  plant  growth.  All  the  water  that 
a  soil  will  hold  when  excess  has 
drained  off  is  not  the  optimum,  but  it 
is  not  far  from  it.  The  optimum,  as  a 
rule,  is  somewhat  less. 

Now  for  Tour  Science, 

Each  soil  is  a  whole  lot  different 
from  other  soils,  and  it  takes  a  sci- 
entific examination  to  show  just  where 
it  does  stand.    The  scientists  take  a 


The  first  drastic  act  presaging  the 
world  shortage  of  crude  oil  has  just 
been  taken  by  the  oil  companies  of 
California,  most  of  whom  have  either 
stopped  or  limited  the  sale  of  distil- 
late. We  have  thought  that  rising 
prices  were  due  to  war  conditions. 
They  probably  were.  But  an  exhaust- 
ive study  in  1918  by  the  Smithsonian 
institution  showed  that:  (1)  The  U.  S. 
furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world  supply.  (2)  California  produced 
about  one-third  of  the  American  sup- 
ply (California  produced  about  170,- 
000,000  barrels  in  1919).  (3)  The  Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma fields  produced  another 
third  of  the  American  supply.  (4) 
Both  of  these  fields  seem  to  have  prac- 
tically reached  the  climax  of  their  pro- 
duction. (5)  After  the  climax  has 
been  reached  in  other  fields,  produc- 
tion has  fallen  rapidly.  (6)  In  Aug- 
ust, 1918,  the  U.  S.  was  consuming 
and  exporting  more  petroleum  and  its 
products  than  she  was  producing  and 
receiving  from  Mexico.  (7)  The 
amount  on  hand  January  1,  1918,  was 
153,000,000  barrels  of  which  about 
50,000,000  barrels  were  required  to 
keep  the  pipelines  full  and  distribu- 
tion progressing.  (8)  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  use  of  petroleum 
all  the  oil  available  in  the  world  as 
estimated  after  careful  geological 
studies  would  be  economically  ex- 
hausted within  30  or  40  years.  (9)  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production 
have>been  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  petroleum  oils  (Lubri- 
cating, fuel,  kerosene,  gasoline,  and 
crude  oil  itself).    10  With  lessening 


sample  of  moist  soil,  put  it  in  a  ma- 
chine that  whirls  it  around  so  fast 
that  there  is  a  thousand  times  the  pull 
on  the  water  in  it  that  gravity  would 
give,  and  after  they  do  this  they  weigh 
the  soil,  then  dry  it  to  see  how  much 
water  has  been  left  and  the  percentage 
of  water  which  it  held  after  that 
whirling  is  called  the  "moisture 
equivalent."  Naturally  the  moisture 
equivalent  is  much  less  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  than  in  a  clayey  soil. 
Plants  can  still  grow  well  with  the 
amount  of  water  left  after  this  whirl- 
ing, but  an  ordinary  cultivated  plant 
would  begin  to  wilt  when  it  had 
taken  about  45  per  cent  of  this  water 
out,  or  a  little  less  than  half.  The 
amount  of  water  left  when  a  plant 
will  begin  to  wilt  is  called  the  "wilt- 
ing point,"  which  is  a  term  worth  re- 
membering. 

Here  are  some  things  reason  will 
show  and  which  are  worth  remember- 
ing, too.  A  plant  can  still  take  water 
from  the  soil  after  the  wilting  point 
has  been  reached,  but  it  is  poor  farm- 
ing to  make  it  do  so  if  irrigation  sup- 
plies are  available. 

A  heavy  soil  can  hold  and  supply 
far  more  water  for  plants  than  a  sandy 
soil,  and  yet  be  in  a  nice  condition 
for  plant  growth  all  that  time.  Con- 
sequently a  much  longer  time  can  be 
spent  between  irrigations  on  heavy 
soil  than  on  light  soil  and  far  more 
water  can  then  be  put  on  the  heavy  ! 
soil  than  on  the  light  soil  without 
water-logging  it  or  without  wasting 
water  by  having  it  sink  out  of  reach 
of  the  roots.  Common  sense  will 
therefore  show  what  immense  ser- 
vice a  scientific  watch  of  the  soil  can 
do  in  saving  water  and  in  having  the 
water  that  is  used  help  the  plants  to 
the  best  of  its  ability. 

How  They  Go  About  It 

A   certain   young   man    graduated  1 


production  of  petroleum,  it  seems  that 
agriculture  and  manufacture  would 
have  to  slow  up  greatly  just  when  it 
seems  imperative  for  them  to  speed  up 
greatly.  (11)  To  avert  such  a  calam- 
ity there  are  four  more  or  less  feas- 
ible possibilities:  (a)  Discover  new 
oil  fields  and  work  old  ones  better. 
This  could  result  in  but  small  propor- 
tional increase  of  supply,  (b)  Elim- 
inate waste.  Idling  of  motors  is  a 
great  waste,  but  it  is  insignificant  as 
compared  to  use  of  oil  for  steam  pro- 
duction. This  is  declared  the  most 
glaring  economic  perversion  of  which 
this  country  was  ever  guilty.  Only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  heat  in 
crude  oil  serves  a  useful  purpose 
when  used  to  generate  steam,  e.  g.,  on 
ships,  locomotives,  etc.  Over  half  of 
the  petroleum  currently  produced  is 
used  for  steam  production,  (c)  Get 
more  service  out  of  the  products  we 
have.  Engineers  have  long  been 
working  to  produce  a  more  econom- 
ical gas  engine.  This  seems  now  in 
sight  in  the  invention  of  the  "Hvid" 
semi-Diesel  type  engine,  which  is 
adapted  to  oils  down  to  35  degrees 
gravity,  and  may  be  made  in  fast,  light 
types  or  slow,  heavy  types.  The 
"cracking"  process  of  getting  more 
gasoline  out  of  crude  oil  has  become 
standard. 

What  Shall  California  Tractor 
l\ers  Do? 

A  large  proportion  of  our  tractors 
are  already  adapted  to  kerosene.  The 
rest  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  that 
purpose  by  installing  kerosene-burn- 


from  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Berkeley  several  years  ago  and  after 
doing  good  work  elsewhere  has  been 
secured  by  a  certain  large  fruit  ranch, 
which  cannot  now  be  named,  for  the 
main  purpose  of  investigating  the  soils 
all  over  the  place  and  of  figuring  out 
just  when  and  how  it  is  best  to  irri- 
gate next  summer.  This  is  the  way 
he  will  go  about  it,  as  he  explains  the 
matter. 

He  takes  typical  samples  of  soils 
in  various  places  one,  two  and  three 
feet  down,  and  sends  them  to  the  col- 
lege to  be  put  through  the  whirling 
machine  to  discover  their  moisture- 
holding  capacity.  This  is  where  sci- 
entific agriculture  comes  in.  The  late 
Prof.  Hilgard  used  to  say  that  he 
would  rather  take  the  word  of  an  ex- 
perienced farmer  about  the  merits  of 
a  soil  than  the  word  of  the  best  soil 
chemist  that  ever  lived;  but  in  this 
case  this  scientific  testing  would  show 
the  nature  of  a  soil  in  connection  with 
moisture-holding  in  a  way  no  farmer 
could  more  than  guess  at.  That  ought 
to  be  clear. 

Mr.  Expert  will  take  his  pencil  and 
paper  when  he  receives  his  soil  re- 
ports and  divide  the  moisture  per  cent 
of  the  soil  after  this  test  by  1.84,  and 
it  will  show  him  very  closely  how 
much  water  the  soils  must  have  be- 
fore the  plants  will  wilt.  In  other 
I  words  he  can  now  find  the  wilting 
point.  (This  wilting  point  can  also 
be  secured  by  growing  barley  in  a  jar 
and  testing  the  soil  for  moisture  as 
soon  as  any  wilting  is  noticed.)  He 
will  then  double  that  wilting  point 
percentage,  and  it  will  show  him  just 
how  much  water  can  be  put  on  for 
the  optimum  amount.  Experience 
shows  that  several  per  cent  of  water 
more  than  the  optimum  amount  can 
I  be  put  on  land  without  water-loggmi; 
1  it  a  particle  or  hurting  plant  growth. 


ing  devices.  Until  that  can  be  done, 
they  will  have  to  use  gasoline.  There 
is  practically  no  hope  for  resumption 
of  the  sale  of  distillate. 


IMPERIAL   T  ALLEY   RIDES  ON 
RUBBER. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the 
acreage,  number  of  farms,  population, 
and  number  of  automobiles  in  Im- 
perial County.— A.  F.  P.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Figures  just  compiled  in  Imperial 
Valley  by  Thalia  Weed  Newcomb  of 
the  California  Development  Board 
show  that  the  Imperial  Valley  Irri- 
gation District  includes  557,000  acres, 
about  50,000  of  which  lie  in  Mex- 
ico. There  are  approximately  1500 
ranches,  all  under  irrigation  of  the 
above  system  except  a  few  in  the 
Holtville  and  Wiest  districts  irrigated 


Therefore,  Mr.  Soil  Expert  can  watch 
and  take  soil  samples  next  spring,  and 
when  he  sees  that  any  soil  is  getting 
close  to  the  danger  or  wilting  point, 
he  will  have  the  water  turned  on.  He 
will  know  how  much  water  that  piece 
of  ground  can  stand  without  waste 
and  since  the  superintendent  will 
know  just  how  best  that  amount  of 
water  can  be  applied  evenly  to  that 
particular  plot,  that  piece  of  land  will 
be  given  a  scientific  irrigation.  This 
plan  will  be  followed  all  over  the 
ranch. 

At  a  reasonable  time  later  the  soil 
will  be  tested  to  see  how  dry  it  is 
getting.  The  stream  will  not  be  ap- 
plied because  it  is  three  or  four,  or 
six  weeks  later  than  the  first  irriga- 
tion, but  because  the  lower  safe  limit 
of  moisture  for  the  tree,  or  other  crop, 
is  being  reached.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  ranch  purposes  to  irrigate  before 
that  time,  a  moderate,  instead  of  a 
heavy  irrigation,  will  be  given.  Con- 
sequently, the  trees  will  never  get  too 
dry,  very  little  water  should  ever  be 
lost  through  over-irrigation  and  seep- 
age, nor  will  the  roots  be  soured  by 
that  cause.  The  ground  should  not  be 
overtilled  by  the  furrowing  out  and 
cultivating  in  after  unnecessary  irri- 
gations, and  both  water  and  labor 
will  be  saved. 

A  man  by  using  judgment  and  dig- 
ging down  with  a  dynamite  auger  can 
approximate  quite  nicely  when  to  irri- 
gate, and  can  tell  if  he  is  waterlogging 
his  subsoil  and  wasting  water  through 
overirrigation.  He  cannot,  however, 
make  scientific  tests  as  to  wilting 
point  and  optimum  water  content 
without  certain  expensive  equipment. 

The  System  in  Practice. 

Several  large  ranches  have  had  ir- 
rigation experts  working  along  these 
lines  for  a  year  or  two  with  great  suc- 
cess. Among  the  ranches  that  have 
done  so  is  the  San  Diego  Land  Cor- 
poration and  the  Leffingwell  and  Li- 
moneira  ranches.  The  plan  has 
worked  out  as  well  in  theory  as  in 
practice.  In  a  number  of  places  much 
longer  periods  have  gone  between  irri- 
gations and  much  less  water  has  been 
used.  It  saved  valuable  water,  much 
labor,  and  was  better  for  the  trees.  . 

In  a  later  issue  some  interesting 
points  about  this  system  will  be  told. 


by  artesian  flow.  Population  in  1900 
was  nothing.  In  1909  it  was  13,591 
on  the  American  side.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  43,467,  an  increase  of  219.82 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were 
4,190  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in 
the  county  in  1919.  This  means  one 
automobile  or  truck  for  every  ten  per- 
sons. Nearly  half  of  all  the  families 
in  the  Valley  ride  on  their  own  rub- 
ber tires. 


ORCHARDS   HARROWED  IX 
WINTER, 


Winter  springtoothing  of  orchards 
is  practiced  by  E.  F.  Dalton  and  his 
neighbor  in  Sacramento  county  to 
keep  weeds  down  so  they  may  be 
plowed  under  clean  and  easily  in  the 
spring.  This  work  is  being  done  by- 
tractors. 


THE  MAN  FROM  MISSOURI  caused  endless  talk  because  he 
B  insisted  on  being  shown.    He  was  the  man.  however,  who 
made  a  success,  because,  after  forcing  people  to  show  him,  he 
knew  what  was  the  best  to  buy. 

Be  a  man  from  Missouri  yourself,  when  you  start  out  to  buy 
your  pumping  plant.  Investigate  the  merits  of  different  pumps 
and  see  which  one  will  give  you  the  greatest  return  on  your 
dollar. 

The  Pelton  pump  wishes  your  investigation.  It  will  merit  all 
claims  of  the  best.  See  your  Pelton  dealer  or  write  for  full 
information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

l»iM)  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PELTON 


Distillate  Unobtainable-Crude  Oil  Short 
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Walnuts  Thrive  in  the  San  Joaquin 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know 
how  walnuts  will  do  on  dry  bog  soil? 
I  am  thinking  of  planting  about  20 
acres.  What  variety  will  do  best  on 
black  stock? — J.  T.,  Reedley. 

(Answered  h>  D.  1.  Whitney,  Exeter.) 

This  question  can  be  used  as  a  very 
convenient  excuse  for  giving  some 
observations  on  walnut  growing  in 
the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
lhe  conclusions  should  hold  good  for 
the  whole  interior  valley  of  California. 

Answering  the  question  itself,  the 
finest  looking  young  walnut  tree  the 
writer  has  seen  was  on  dry  bog  soil 
in  the  heart  of  the  citrus  region  south 
of  Porterville  and  he  believes  that 
heavy  soil  is  to  be  very  highly  com- 
mended for  any  variety  of  tree  that  is 
adapted  to  it.  Dry  bog  soil,  like  most 
clay  .soils,  is  very  strong  and  endur- 
ing, provided  it  is  managed  right,  and 
the  inquirer  can  feel  safe  on  that 
score. 

As  to  the  variety  of  nut  to  be  grown, 
all  standard  commercial  varieties  of 
walnut  will  do  well  on  black  root,  but 
the  Franquette,  Mayette  and  Eureka 
at  this  time  are  considered  best  for 
interior  conditions.  The  Franquette 
is  most  popular  for  these  conditions. 


but  it  is  a  big  question  if  the  Eureka 
will  not  be  the  favorite.  What  seems  to 
be  a  seedling  Eureka  close  to  Exeter 
is  enormously  productive  of  first 
quality  nuts  and  has  made  an  amaz- 
ing growth.  It  is  now  13  years  old 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  pro- 
duced about  $65  and  $70  worth  of 
nuts  per  season,  local  market  prices. 
The  owner  is  replacing  his  peach 
orchard  with  walnuts,  using  the  three 
varieties  first  named. 

On  the  Kaweah  Lemon  Co.  ranch 
at  Lemon  Cove  are  some  fine  big 
Franquette  trees.  From  two,  just 
where  dry  bog  merges  into  sediment 
soil,  $145  worth  of  nuts  were  picked 

j  last  season. 

Not  far  from  Exeter,  on  hogwallow 

:  land,  10  acres  of  softshell  seedling 
trees  planted  in  1912  sold  at  $800  per 
acre,  *600  of  which  was  at  that  time 

I  accountable  strictly  to  the  trees,  as 
level,  unplanted  land  nearby  was  sell- 
in?  then  at  $200  per  acre.  The  in- 
come from  this  property  fully  justi- 
fied the  price,  though  Santa  Barbara 
seedlings  are  no  trees  for  anybody  to 
plant,  much  less  in  the  interior  of 
the  State. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note,  how- 


ever, that  the  walnut  orchard  of  the 
Visalia  Orchard '  Co.,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  walnut  orchard  south 
of  Stockton,  contains  a  large  block  of 
Placentia  Perfection  trees,  the  stand- 
ard varietv  of  Southern  California, 
and  they  do  exceptionally  well.  These 
trees  are  located  on  sub-irrigated  delta 
soil  and  the  experience  there  can 
hardly  be  used  as  a  variety  guide  for 
ordinary  locations  in  the  interior  of 
the  State. 

As  to  the  merits  of  white  or  black 
walnut  roots,  F.  B.  Cunningham  of 
Exeter  has  a  seedling  and  a  budded 
Franquette  tree  side  by  side,  each 
coming  eight  years  old.  Last  season 
they  each  produced  fiO  pounds  of  nuts 
selling  at  $15  per  tree,  hut  the  seed- 
ling is  more  favorably  located  and 
hps  not  made  as  good  growth  as  the 
other.  Trees  budded  on  black  root 
are  preferred  for  growth,  vigor  and 
triteness  to  type. 

Some  (ieneral  Features. 

The  only  thing  that  need  keep  wal- 
nuts from  booming  all  over  interior 
California  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  fruit  is  booming 
too.  In  the  view  of  the  writer  they 
are  in  good  locations,  as  good  as  any- 
thing now  planted  for  a  permanent, 
profitable  investment,  and  perhaps 
better.  A  good  location  would  be  in  a 
rich,  deep  soil,  not  too  sandy  and  not 


armors! 


Do  you  want  money  on  a  non-maturing  mortgage  for  a  term  of  5  to  40  years? 
Do  you  want  to  re-finance  your  present  mortgage?  increase  your  land  holdings? 
buy  additional  equipment  or  live  stock? 

The  farmers,  horticulturists  and  stock-owners  of  California  and  Oregon  may 
now  obtain  6%  loans  ranging  in  amounts  up  to  $37,500.  This  has  been  made 
possible  thru  the  recent  organization  of  the  California  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of 

San  Francisco. 

Loans  made  by  this  bank  may  be  paid  off  any  time  after  five  years — and  the  bor- 
rower may  enjoy  the  unusual  privilege  of  taking  40  years  to  repay  his  loan  in  in- 
stallments. 

The  loans  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Important  Features 


1.  No  unreasonable  limitations  or  special  conditions 
as  to  how  money  borrowed  shall  be  used. 

2.  The  mortgage  never  becomes  due.    You  pay  no 
renewal  expenses. 

3.  Payments  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of  40 
years. 

4.  The  land  may  be  sold  subject  to  the  mortgage. 


5.  The  borrower  pays  no  commission.  We  loan 
direct  to  farmers.  Loan  made  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  appraised  value  of  the  land,  and  20  per  cent,  of 

the  insurable  improvements. 

6.  Positively  no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 

7.  The  best  and  broadest  type  of  service  ever  ex- 
tended to  farmers. 


Officers 


A.  P.  Giannini,  President  (President,  Bank  of  Italy.) 

P.  C.  Hale,  Vice-President  (Pres.  Hale  Bros.,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento). 

Jas.  A.  Bacigalupi,  Vice-President  (Vice-Pres.  and 
Manager,  Trust  Dept.,  Bank  of  Italy). 


A.  W.  Hendrick.  Vice-President  (Formerly  Secy  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank.  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

E.  C.  Aldwell,  Sec  y  Treasurer. 


Write  for  further  information.    Address  all  letters  to 
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loans  to  ftrmersi 


Under  Federal  Supervision 


California  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank 

-  CAPITAL  $250,000  • 
OFFICES  (N  BANK  OF  ITALY  6U(LD(CNG 

SAN  FRANCISCO  • 


in  a  location  exposed  to  strong  winds, 
as  tin  walnut  tree  can  be  blown  over 
in  a  strong  wind,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  wet  and  soft.  However, 
this  danger  is  probably  much  less  on 
black  root  than  with  seedlings. 

The  ideal  way  to  plant  walnuts 
would  seem  to  be  with  broad  strips 
of  alfalfa  between  the  rows  (for  in- 
terior California  at  least),  as  the 
alfaira  enriches  the  soil,  helps  the 
income,  and  lessens  the  strain  of  a 
hot,  dry  atmosphere  on  the  leave's. 
Red  spider  is  one  pest  of  interior 
California  walnuts.  There  is  normal- 
ly much  less  Bpider  on  walnuts  4n 
alfalfa  than  on  walnuts  cultivated 
with  a  dry  mulch  and  exposed  to  lots 
of  dust.  For  the  mature  tree  sunburn 
will  be  materially  lessened  by  the 
alfalfa,  particularly  if  plenty  of  irri- 
gation is  given;  and  this  is  necessary, 
anyway,  as  black,  shriveled  kernels 
seem  common  on  poor  seedlings,  or 
dry  trees,  but  no  problem  with  well 
irrigated  trees  of  the  right  variety. 

Although  60  by  60  is  commended  as 
a  good  distance  for  planting,  it  would 
seem  that  £0  by  30  is  better  at  the 
start.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years 
before  the  trees  crowd  with  this 
spacing  and.  meanwhile  four  times 
the  crop  will  be  secured.  Then  alter- 
nate trees  in  alternate  rows  can  be 
cut  out  (reducing  the  number  of  trees- 
by  half)  and  when  crowding  begins 
again  the  center  trees  removed  and 
the  60  by  60  orchard  of  full  grown 
trees  will  be  had.  On  sandy  soil,  not 
so  strong,  25  by  25  may  prove  a  better 
spacing. 

Old  timers  state  that  the  young 
walnut  tree  is  hard  to  get  started  in 
this  sectjon.  Just  why  this  is  ao  the 
writer  has  not  determined,  though 
heavy  spritig  or  hard  fall  frosts  mav 
be  to  blame.-  It  sufests  that  a  good 
location  for  frosts  may  be  desirable 
and  this  opens  an  interesting  feature. 

The  dormant  walnut  will  stand 
colder  weather  than  horticultural 
California  will  provide,  but  if  the 
growth  is  tender  a  freeze  will  kill  it 
either  in  spring  or  fall.  Given  a  good* 
start  and  managed  right,  a  tree  will 
thrive  and  bear  heavily  on  good  soil 
away  out  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  in 
a  location  as  far  as  frosts  are  con- 
cerned resembling  that  of  the  very 
successful  Visalia  Orchard  Co.  plant- 
ing. Frosts  are  one  reason  for  using 
late  blooming  varieties.  The  walnut 
as  a  rule  is  comparable  with  the  al- 
mond and  apricot  as  to  risk  of  crop 
loss  by  frost. 

In  the  South,  in  places  like  the 
Whittier  district,  walnuts  are  grown 
on  the  rich  bottom  lands  too  cold  for 
citrus  trees  and  bear  welL  yet  the 
writer  understands  that  recent  plant- 
ings ojj  the  uplands,  in  the  warm  belt, 
seem  to  set  far  more  nuts  than  down 
on  the  flat  lands.  It  is  worth  wonder- 
ing if  a  ;rood  thermal  Jocation  in  the 
North  is  not  just  the  place  for  walnuts. 

North  of  the  Tehachapi  and  in  the 
interior  the  blight  does  not  see^m 
severe,  hut  is  a  very  minor  matter. 
Numerous  plantings  might  make  it 
bad.  but  (he  numerous  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  other  fruits  should  mak? 
abundant  walnut  orchards  rare  for 
generations  to  come,  considering  the 
available  area.  Aphis,  like  the  blight, 
can  be  -practically  disregarded.  For 
all  investigations  show  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  with  Northern 
walnuts  if  soil  and  care  are  right,  and 
from  a  paper  and  pencil  standpoint 
they  figure  up  a  bonanza  crop,  a  little 
slow  to  come  into  bearing  but  other- 
wise all  right. 

The  nuts  from  good  interior  trees 
are  large  and  of  fine  appearance.  They 
seem  to-  set  more  inside  the  tree  and 
protected  by  the  leaves  than  nuts  on 
Southern  trees,  which  bear  mostly, 
and  heavily,  toward  the  tip's  of  the 
branches. 

In  considering  the  commercial  wal- 
nut it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
reallv  the  Persian  and  not  strictly 
the  English  walnut,  and  that  Persia 
has  a  hot.  dry.  summer  climate,  with 
ocean  influences  almost  absent.  There 
ou^rht,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  nut  to  make  a  prospec- 
tive planter  worry  about  being  in  the 
.interior.  There  are  plenty  of  trees 
to  see  and  some  fine  orchards  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  investigate  the  Crop. 
The  walnut  can  thank  noor  seedlins 
trees  and  interest  in  other  kinds  of 
fruits  for  its  neglect  in  the  interior. 
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In  the  Orchard— with  a  Cletrac 

Plow  your  orchard  better  this  year— put  a  Cletrac  on  the  job. 

Small,  powerful,  easy  to  run— working  every  day,  24  hours  a  day  if 
necessary — the  Cletrac  plows  closer  to  trees,  quicker  and  at  a  lower  cost. 


Laying  its  own  endless  tracks,  the  Cletrac 
travels  the  orchard  floor  with  a  light,  sure 
foot  and  a  strong,  steady  pull. 

Low-hung,  with  no  projections — it  weaves  in 
and  out  and  around  trees  without  injuring 
bark  or  branches.  Turns  short — gets  the 
corners,  works  in  the  sticky  places — goes 
everywhere,  with  power  to  spare. 


The  Cletrac  rides  on  top  ot  the  soil — doesn't 
pack  it.  That's  why  it's  so  good  for  discing 
and  other  mellowing  jqbs. 

W rite  today  for  that  interesting  booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Tractor 


Spraying,  ditching,  fertilizing,  road  building, 
operating  cooper  shops  and  cider  mills — 
these  are  but  a  few  regular  Cletrac  jobs. 
All  the  year  around — any  time,  anywhere — 
it  does  all  your  haulage  and  belt  work. 
Operates  perfectly  on  distillate  or  kerosene. 

The  Cletrac  costs  less  to  operate  than  any 
similar  power  unit  or  the  six  or  eight  horses 
it  replaces — works  more  hours  a  day. and 
more  days  a  year,  too. 


Be  ready  when  the  rush  comes — get  your 
Cletrac  now. 


-it's/, 


ree 


it*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  TANK-TYPE  TRACTORS  IN  THE  WORLD 
19079  Euclid'  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Dormant  Tree  Spraying  in  the  Spring 


(Written  for  raciric  Rural  I' 

There  is  no  work  in  connection 
with  the  pomological  industry,  that 
requires  a  more  careful  study  than 
the  control  of  pest  and  plant  diseases. 
The  orchardist  who  stands  idly  by 
and  says,  "I  see  no  use  in  spending 
money  on  spray  outfits  and  material, 
my  father  used  to  raise  fine  crops  of 
fruit  back  East,  and  he  never 
sprayed,"  will  in  time  possess  just 
about  as  worthless  a  piece  of  property 
as  one  would  find  in  a  week's  travel. 
The  losses  each  year  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  by  the  use  of 
obsolete  spray  outfits,  improperly 
mixed  sprays,  poorly  applied,  and  no 
sprays  at  all,  would  be  staggering  if 
it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  the  cor- 
rectness of  such.  With  the  many 
kinds  of  improved  spray  outfits  now 
on  the  market,  and  also  the  well  pre- 
pared spray  materials,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  spreading  of  any  con- 
tagious pest. 

Pruning    Should    Precede  Spraying. 

In  applying  spray  during  the  dor- 
mant season,  the  tree  should  by  all 
means  be  pruned  first,  as  there  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  material  on  a  lot 
of  brush  that  would  soon  be  taken 
from  the  tree,  and  if  the  spray  is  well 
mixed  and  thoroughly  applied  with  a 
high  power  spray  machine — with  a 
pressure  of  not  less  than  180  pounds 
— one  spraying  each  year  will  rid  the 
tree  of  certain  insects  and  fungous 
enemies.  The  needs  of  the  fruit 
grower  in  the  protection  of  his  crops 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi 
have  been  the  means  of  the  develop- 
ment of  many  insecticides  and  spray- 
ing apparatuses. 

Although  spraying  is  one  of  the 
more  expensive  of  the  many  orchard 
operations,  the  value  of  the  crop  is 
so  greatly  increased  thereby  that  it 
is  a  compartively  small  investment, 
the  expense  amounting  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  returns  directly^due  to  the 
practice.  Orchard  spraying  is,  in 
fact,  an  exceedingly  cheap  form  of  in- 
surance. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  spraying  operations  are  uni- 
formly successful.  While  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  skill  in  spraying 
has  now  been  reached  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fruit  growers,  there  is  still 
room  for  much  improvement.  Of  all 
orchard  work,  spraying  is  most 
likely  to  be  slighted  or  even  neglect- 
ed, and  there  is  need  that  fruit  grow- 
ers have  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  spraying  materials,  spraying  ma- 
chinery, and  especially  why  is  this  or 
that  spray  used. 

Ifol  All  Spray  lag  Effective. 

A  great  many  growers,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  seem  to  get  con- 
fused at  times,  as  they  don't  under- 
stand that  the  kind' of  spray  and  the 
manner  of  application  depend  upon 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  lor  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lei  Angeles,  California 


442-444  San  Nome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Pal. 


WA6NERS 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  AWT  "\mW  Growers  making  *1000 
17  l_AfU.Tr  X  m  \J  f  T  and  OTer  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
onrinator.  1.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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the  character  of  the  kinds  of  insects 
to  be  destroyed.  The  orchardist  who 
is  "on  to  his  job"  will  know  just 
what  each  spray  application  is  in- 
tended to  do  and  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  spraying  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  He  is  also 
familiar  with  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  insect  pests  and  of  the  nature  of 
insecticides,  which  will  add  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  work  in  fighting 
them. 

There  are  many  insect  pests  for 
which  spraying  does  not  protect,  and 
to  combat  them  the  grower  must  be 
on  the  continual  look  out.  The  most 
serious  are  the  Beveral  species  of 
borers,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
systematically  "going  after"  them  two 
or  three  times  each  year.  Fortunately 
they  are  not  prevalent  over  the  State 
to  any  damaging  extent;  they  confine 
themselves  to  certain  localities.  In 
many  instances  the  borer  is  in  the 
young  tree  before  it  leaves  the  nur- 
sery, they  are  seldom  found  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  tree,  it  being  the  trees 
that  have  suffered  from  sunburn  that 
are  aflected  most.  On  receipt  of 
stock  from  the  nursery,  if  it  shows 
signs  of  being  affected  by  borers,  it 
should  be  fumigated  with  hydrocy- 
anic acid  gas.  This  is  done  by  re- 
moving the  baling  from  around  the 
trees,  then  placing  them  in  a  pile  and 
covering  over  with  canvas.  An  earth- 
en pot  containing  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potassium  cyanide  is 
placed  under  this  covering  and  the 
chemical  action  forms  hydrocyanic 
gas — the  most  deadly  poison  known. 
The  amount  to  be  used  depends  upon 
the  number  of  trees  to  be  fumigated, 
which  the  horticultural  commissioner 
or  his  deputy  will  advise.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  as  to  the  desirability 
of  keeping  insect  pests  reduced  by 
the  many  useful  means  that  may  be 
brought  into  action. 

Purposes  of  Dormant  Spraying. 

Practically  all  spraying  done  while 
the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  state  is  to 
eradicate  oyster  shell  and  San  Jose 
scale.  For  this  contact  sprays  are 
employed,  such  as  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution, fish  oil  and  other  soap  washes, 
crude  petroleum  emulsion,  and  mis- 
cible  oil.  The  application  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  thorough,  as  it  is 
only  those  insects  actually  hit  by  the 
spray  That  are  destroyed.  If  after  the 
foliage  has  fallen  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  any  one  of  these 
sprays  may  be  applied,  but  if  it  can 
be  so  arranged,  the  application  should 
not  be  made  until  a  short  while  be- 
fore the  buds  begin  to  swell,  as  there 
is  less  danger  of  injuring  the  buds 
at  that  time,  especially  should  any  of 
the  oils  be  used — fish  or  mineral. 
Where  the  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
applied  better  results  are  obtained 
by  late  spring  application,  as  thern 
will  be  more  or  less  of  the  spray  re- 
maining on  the  trees  during  the  early 
summer,  which  will  destroy  any 
young  scale  that  might  be  the  off- 
spring of  adults  that  escaped  the 
early  spraying  with  any  one  of  the  oils. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  time  the 
matter  of  spraying  that  a  single  ap- 
plication will  reach  a  majority  of  the 
troubles  controllable  by  dormant- 
tree  sprays.  All  things  being  equal, 
the  insecticides  having  the  greatest 
range  of  usefulness  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Varieties  (if  Dormant  Sprays, 

Of  the  several  dormant-tree  sprays, 
the  standard  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
the  one  mostly  used  against  the  San 
Jose  scale,  and  it  is  equally  effective 
against  several  other  insects  which 
may  coexist  on  the  trees.  Aside  from 
that  it  is  a  splendid  cleanser  for  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  acts  also  as  a 
tonic.  The  effects  are  very  percep- 
tible, as  on  trees  that  have  been  sys- 
tematically sprayed  the  bark  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  polished.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
cherry.  The  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
now  being  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale,  which  relieves  the  grower  of 
the  inconvenience  experienced  when 
making  it  at  home.  If  applied  in  late 
spring,  the  lime-sulphur  solution  has 
been  found  effective  in  destroying  the 
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"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

JumI  tell  urn  "send  mc  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 
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Farm  Powders 
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Catalogues 


For  more  than  35  years  we  have  been  Issuing  s 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  catalogue.  Horticulturists 
everywhere  have  come  to  look  upon  these  annual 
books  as  real  practical  planters'  guides,  for  they  con- 
tain a  lot  of  good  information  that  it  Invaluable  tor 
the  grower  to  have. 

Our  new  1920  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  is  now  ready.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you   free  on  request. 

We  grow  about  everything  that  grows  in  the  way 
of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  berries,  etc. 

We  pack  our  nursery  stock,  so  it  will  reach  its  des- 
tination in  perfect  condition. 

We  are  always  glad  to  bear  from  prospective 
planters. 

Fancher  Creek: 
Nurseries 

408  Holland   fr esilO,Calif 

Bldg.  '  


SEED  POTATOES 

Complete  Catalog  Now  Ready.  Write 
*  Aggeler  & 


b'20  So.  Spring  St, 


Musser  Seed  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SU  LPH U  R 


99  755  pure? 


It  has  been  proven 
and  no  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
If  you  sulphur  your 
Knipe  vines  and  or- 
chards ii  times  they 
ivlll  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brnnd 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
K  PT  QTTRM  Kleiir  dc  Sou  I  re, 
u  ft  «UUftj|  packeil  In  double 
■  STTf  PlUM  sacks,  are  the  Huff 
E  ***£M    lesl     and  PUREST 

m  ^■__^H    sulphurs  that 

£  money  can  buy;  the 

^H|BH|H^^^^^^^  best  for 

the    best  for 
blenching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Ponder,  100%  pure,  in 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  nse 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  nt  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would 'pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
nnd  applying  same. 

I'o  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  101)  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc..  nnd  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  nnd 
Insecticides.  Carried  In  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

«24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871 


PROFIT  comes  from 
A  fruit,  not  foliage. 
On  Citrus  f raits  use 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

which  is  immediately 
assimilated  by  grow- 
ing trees. 

It  works  while  fruit 
buds  are  forming. 

Send  postcard  for 

"  Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits  " 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  i>er  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  I. imp  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
nil   CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


peach  twig  borer,  also  the  pear-leaf 
blister  mite.  This  mite  is  to  be 
found  wherever  pears  are  grown.  It 
winters  behind  the  bud  scales  and  at- 
tacks the  leaves  as  they  unfold  as 
well  as  the  young  fruit  in  the  spring. 
If  the  attack  is  severe  the  foliage  will 
drop,  stunting  the  fruit  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  causing  it  to  shed.  An- 
other, among  the  most  destructive 
pests  known  to  the  orchardist,  the 
red  spider,  so  prevalent  in  the  prune 
and  almond  orchards  throughout  the 
interior  valleys,  is  a  victim  of  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  when  applied 
late  in  the  spring. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  mis- 
cible  oils  are  used  extensively  as  a 
dormant  treatment  for  San  Jose  and 
many  other  scale  insects.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  miscible  oil,  care  must  be 
used  or  injury  to  the  trees  may  fol- 
low. However,  well  made  miscible 
oils  should  not  damage  thrifty  fruit 
trees,  and  are  effective  against  the 
insects  previously  mentioned.  Mis- 
cible oils  are  particularly  valuable 
for  use  on  large  trees  heavily  en- 
crusted with  the  San  Jose  scale,  since 
the  oil  spreads  more  rapidly  than 
lime-sulphur  solution. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  miscible  oil  is  for  use  primarily 
as  a  dormant  spray.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  spring  while  the  trees  are 
still  dormant,  and  preferably  during 
warm,  sunny  weather.  It  should 
never  be  applied  during  foggy  Weather 
while  the  trees  are  damp.  The  mis- 
cible oils  are  manufactured  extensively 
by  several  concerns  throughout  the 
State,  and  directions  for  use  are 
tacked  on  the  head  of  each  barrel,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  the  grower  fol- 
low the  directions  carefully. 

Weather  Conditions  Important. 

Every  orchardist,  whose  intention  it 
is  to  spray  his  trees  with  any  one  of 
the  dormant-tree  sprays,  should  by 
all  means  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
ceptional weather  conditions  existing 
at  the  present  time.  The  buds  are 
now  swelling,  and  every  indication  is 
for  an  early  blooming  season,  and  un- 
less the  dormant-tree  spray  is  applied 
before  the  buds  are  too  far  along  they 
are  liable  to  be  seriously  injured. 

A  regular  spray  program  is  now 
considered  a  necessity  by  every  suc- 
cessful orchardist,  the  expense  of 
which,  treated  as  insurance,  can  no 
more  be  escaped  than  the  outlay  for 
cultivation,  manures  or  pruning.  The 
orchardist  needs  to  know  what  com- 
bination of  sprays  can  best  be  made 
and  exactly  when  these  sprays  can 
best  be  applied  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  results  with  a  minimum  out- 
lay of  effort  and  money.  In  order  to 
do  this  if  the  orchardist  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  spray  formulas  and  time 
of  application,  he  should  consult  with 
the  farm  adviser  or  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  his  county,  or  some  one 
of  his  neighbors  who  are  well  posted 
on  such  matters. 

Now  that  there  are  a  number  of 
reliable  sprays  being  manufactured, 
that  carry  printed  instructions  with 
each  container,  the  orchardist  will  find 
it  very  much  to  his  advantage  to  use 
such  sprays,  as  a  poorly  mixed  home- 
made spray  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  and  many  times  injurious  to 
the  trees. 


KEATIXC   THK    WOOLLY  APHIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  an  experiment  I  tried 
on  a  Skinner's  Seedling  apple  tree, 
the  roots  of  which  were  so  badly  in- 
fested with  woolly  aphis  in  1918  that 
fruit  was  no  larger  than  French 
prunes  and  the  tree  made  no  growth. 
After  digging  around  the  tree,  about 
March,  1,  1919,  I  soaked  the  roots 
with  strong  solution  of  orchard  spra> 
(Carco)  and  last  season  the  tree  bore 
a  good  crop  of  fine  apples  and  made 
normal  growth. — R.  P.,  Campbell. 


The  growers  and  packers  of  Cali- 
fornia olives  have  organized  a  co- 
operative association  and  will  incorpo- 
rate under  the  name  of  "California 
Olive  Association."  The  present  mem- 
bership includes  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  olive  packing  concerns. 
The  association  will  undertake  a 
national  educational  advertising  cam- 
paign in  order  to  develop  a  market 
for  the  rapidlv  increasing  production 
of  olives  in  California. 


PEPPER   FOR   CORN-EAR  WORMS.  I  on  sweet  corn  silk,  when  the  silk 

  comes  out,  will  prevent  worms  in  the 

To  the  Editor:  Dusting  red  pepper  I  ears. — R.  P.,  Campbell. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


0  Eddie  says. 

look  for  ike 
ECCO  barrel " 


The  clean  and  ihe  unclean 

Some  people  bathe  daily,  some  once  a  week, 
Almost  all  take  a  bath  sometime, 
Why  not  a  tree?    The  rain?    Oh,  to  be  sure, 
But  if  you  were  covered  or  about  to  be  covered 
With  parasites— plain  water  would  not  do- 
Besides  rain  only  encourages  moss  and  lichen. 
A  yearly  bath  with 

ZENO 

Will  cleanse  the  tree  of  parasites,  soften  the  bark, 
brighten  the  green. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

[Zeno  may  be  had  o}  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


As  Sterling  is  the  fixed 
standard  of  silver  so  is  the 

BEAN 

Sprayer 

the  fixed  standard 
among  sprayers  —  a 
leader  of  machines  of  its  kind.  Long  ac- 
cepted by  those  having  need  of  spraying 
machinery  as  being  pre-eminent.  Pre- 
eminent because  it  combines  a  maximum 
of  labor-saving  and  therefore  time-sav- 
ing features. 


BEAN  SPRAY 
PUMP  CO. 


238  W.  Julian  SU 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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|  California  Fruit  Exchange  Activities  \ 


Sales  Manager  Bennett  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  all  eastern  fresh-fruit 
markets  to  get  the  latest  information 
as  to  what  varieties  of  fruit  are  pre- 
ferred and  how  the  East  would  like 
to  have  it  packed  and  delivered. 
Over  Half  of  Frait  Auctioned. 

Of  the  5,056  carloads  of  fresh  fruit 
shipped  last  season  and  also  the  sea- 
son before  last  by  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  55  per  cent  was  sold  at 
auction  and  45  per  cent  at  private 
sale. 

itailroad  Claims  Collected. 

The  new  Traffic  Department  Man- 
ager of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Williams, 
reports  that  the  total  of  claims  col- 
lected from  railroads  for  members  was 
seven  per  cent  greater  in  1919  than 
in  1918,  and  300  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1917.  Mr.  Williams  comes  from 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Previous  to  this  war  work,  he  was 
25  years  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  which 
probably  carries  more  fruit  into  New- 
York  than  any  other. 
Increase  in  Supply  Department 

The  Supply  Department  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Exchange  under  A.  F. 
Wortman  increased  its  gross  sales  in 
1919  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  last  year.  This 
included  $800,000  of  supplies,  of 
which  shook  was  valued  at  $550,000 
and  paper  and  nails  $53,000.  About 
700  carloads  of  materials  were  sup- 
plied to  members,  and  Mr.  Wortman 
feels  assured  that  this  amount  will 
be  increased  next  year. 
Simpler  Fruit  "Account  Sales." 

The  Exchange  made  out  more  than 
40,000  account  sales  last  season,  giv- 
ing a  lot  of  detailed  information  re- 
garding freight  rates,  icing  expenses 
and  the  like,  which  it  is  believed  that 
growers  seldom  attempt  to  check  up. 
It  takes  a  stenographer  a  busy  day  to 
get  out  300  of  these.  It  is  proposed 
for  next  season  to  eliminate  all  infor- 
mation from  the  account  sales  slips 
except  a  few  basic  facts,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  details  may  be  ob- 
tained in  any  case  by  applying  to  the 
Exchange  or  to  the  manager  of  a  lo- 
cal association. 

Metier  Fruit.  Market  Information. 

For  the  coming  year,  it  is  proposed 
to  hire  an  exclusive  Fruit  Exchange 
representative  to  keep  moving  from 
one  Eastern  market  to  the  others,  ad- 
justing misunderstandings,  learning 
what  they  want,  explaining  California 
conditions,  and  spending  the  winter  in 
California  acquainting  growers  with 
market  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  proposed  to  send  more 
local  managers  East  in  order  to  learn 
market  conditions  first  hand  as  some 
local  managers  did  this  season. 
California  Almerias  in  Sawdust. 

A  lot  of  Almeria  grapes  grown  near 
Dinuba  and  packed  in  sawdust  in  Oc- 
tober, were  shipped  to  Sacramento 
and  laid  out  for  the  inspection  and 
delectation  of  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  at  their  annual 
meeting,  January  13.  They  were  thor- 
oughly preserved,  plump,  and  deli- 
cious. A  big  boxful  not  packed  in 
sawdust  was  exhibited.  It  was  about 
99  per  cent  decayed.  Almeria  graphs 
are  the  variety  raised  in  Spain,  with 
which  our  Emperors  compete  in  East- 
ern U.  S.  Very  few  of  them  have  yet 
been  grown  in  California. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

interest  money.  This  includes  inter- 
est at  \xh  per  cent  on  $150,000  worth 
of  Government  bonds  and  certificates 
and  the  Fruit  Exchange's  portion  of 
interest  on  balances  carried  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  in 
eastern  banks. 
Financing  by  Trade  Acceptances. 
In  financing  the  organization  busi- 
ness of  so  great  magnitude,  only  $90,- 
000  worth  of  notes  were  issued  in 
1919  as  against  a  total  of  $230,000  bor- 
rowed in  1918  for  a  smaller  volume 
of  business.  The  reduction  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Operat- 
ing Fund  had  been  increased  consid- 
erably with  earnings  of  1918,  and  by 
use  of  trade  acceptances. 

A  trade  acceptance  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  certain  indebtedness  for 
the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  a 
promise  to  pay  at  a  specified  time. 
This  paper  is  a  legal  investment  for 
commercial  banking. 

Trade  acceptances  amounting  to 
$127,719.20  were  received  from  several 
of  our  local  associations;  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  discounted  at  vari- 
ous banks,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  by  the  State 


Exchange.  This  paper  generally  ma- 
tures in  ninety  days. 

If  the  bank  rediscounts  it  to  some 
other  bank,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
redeem  it  in  less  than  90  days.  But 
many  of  the  associations  were  ready 
to  pay  in  less  time — say,  60  days. 
They  would  not  want  to  pay  interest 
for  the  extra  30  days.  It  was  by  a 
special  understanding  with  the  banks 
who  accepted  Exchange  trade  accept- 


ances that  they  did  not  rediscount 
tWs  paper,  but  kept  it  on  hand  and 

permitted  it  to  be  redeemed  at  any 
time — a    distinct    advantage    to  the 

growers. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  a  large  in- 
crease in  business,  it  has  been  han- 
dled at  a  lower  proportional  cost  in 
1919  than  in  1918.  The  cost  was  2.53 
oer  cent  of  .gross  sales  in  1918  and 
2.28  per  cent  in  1919. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  Ness  Ave, 


San  Francisco 


EXCHANGE    FINANCIAL  BY- 
PRODUCTS. 

(By  T.  i.  Flammer,  Cashier  California  Fruit 
Kxchange.) 

The  total  gross  business  handled  by 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  during 
1919  was  over  $11,000,000,  of  which 
some  $10,000,000  was  fruit  and  the  rest 
materials  and  supplies.  Cash  receipts 
for  the  six  months  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31  averaged  $1,280,000  per  month. 
Handling  so  large  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness, we  naturally  have  large  daily 
balances  at  the  banks.  The  earning 
power  of  these  daily  balances  has 
helped  pay  Exchange  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  amount  of  $27,841.76  of 


Here's  an  Orchard  Tractor 
Plow  Built  the  Way  You  Want  it 


BY  means  of  its  reversible  hitch  you 
can  set  the  John  Deere  No.  8  out  to 
either  side  for  close  work  in  throwing  to 
or  from  the  row.  And  you  can  angle  the 
levers  in,  no  matter  to  which  side  you  set 
the  plow.  That  hitch  and  lever  construc- 
tion is  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE  NC8 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

With  the  plow  working  close  to  the  trees,  the 
levers  are  always  easy  to  reach  from  the  tractor 
seat,  out  of  the  way  of  limbs,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tractor  wheels  when  turning  short. 

Doesn't  Scar  the  Trees.  Note  also  the  wheel  base  design 
that  permits  close  work  in  throwing  either  to  or  from  the 
row,  without  scarring  the  trees.  The  furrow  wheel  doesn't 
project  beyond  the  inner  moldboard's  wing.  The  land 
wheel  is  set  inside  the  third  beam. 

For  U»e  With  Small  Tractors.  The  John  Deere  No.  8  is 
a  low-down,  power-lift,  easily-handled  plow  especially  de- 
signed for  use  with  the  smaller  types  of  tractors.  It  is 
equipped  with  three  10-inch  bottoms  that  scour  and  pul- 
verize to  best  advantage.  The  land  and  furrow  wheels 
have  a  great  range  of  adjustment  for  either  deep  or  shal- 
low plowing.  It  can  be  used  for  general  field  work  as  well 
as  for  orchard  plowing. 

Tell  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  to  show  you  the  John  Deere 
No.  8,  for  use  with  small  tractors.  And,  remember,  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  your  tractor  or  what  the  condition 
of  your  soil,  you  can  get  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  of  the 
moldboard  or  disc  type  to  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  Today  for  a  folder  describing  the  John  Deere  No.  ,8. 
Ask  for  Booklet  0-4  38 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Wine  grape  growers  through  Fresno 
County  arc  rejoicing  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Government  that  experi- 
mental vineyards  will  be  located  in 
that  section. 

More  than  100  carloads  of  fresh 
California  wine  grapes  and  40  car- 
loads of  dried  stock  have  been  sold 
in  the  Portland  market  during  the 
last  few  months. 

The  olive  growers  of  Butte  County 
have  an  association  which  they  are 
anxious    to   have   extended  through 
the  farm  bureaus  to  the  other  olive 
,.  sections  of  the  State. 

Coloma  (Eldorado  County)  ranchers 
declare  it  is  difficult  to  raise  orchards 
in  that  district  because  of  the  deer. 
Three-year-old  pear  trees  six  feet 
high  are  gnawed  nearly  in  two,  while 
all  branches  are  eaten  from  the 
younger  and  smaller  Ireep. 

Nursery  stock  produced  in  Placer 
County  during  1919  is  valued  at  be- 
tween $750,000  and  $900,000  by  County 
Horticulture  Commissioner  C.  K.  Tur- 
ner, who  states  the  most  valuable 
crop  in  the  history  of  Placer  County 
is  this  one.  His  report  shows  nursery- 
men are  now  digging  a  crop  of  2,300,- 
000  fruit  trees,  and  that  nursery  stock 
is  in  very  great  demand. 

Lucius  Powers  of  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley states  tha*  he  has  been  experi- 
menting with  drying  persimmons  for 
some  time  and  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  industry  may  assume  commercial 
proportions  by  another  year.  His 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  for 
three  or  four  years  and  he  believes 
that  he  has  now  the  proper  method 
to  follow  in  drying  the  fruit. 

As  an  index  of  the  economic  losses 
suffered  in  the  Antipodes,  our  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  advised 
that  the  bounty  for  flying  foxes  (fruit 
bats)  jfi  New  South  Wales  has  been 
increased  from  l^d.  to  3d.  per  scalp. 
The  flying  fox  is  one  of  the  injurious 
animals  proscribed  by  the  State  Quar- 
antine Law,  and  to  date  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  California  by  our  careful 
inspection  system. 

The  health  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, following  reported  eases  of 
olive  poivsoning  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
have  recently  made  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation and  examination  of  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olives  and  report  that  the 
olive  consuming  public  may  "resume 
their  diet  with  a  feeling  of  perfect, 
security.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
samples  of  the  California  ripe  olives 
were  examined  and  nothing  chemical- 
ly noxious  was  found. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change are  conferring  with  steamship 
owners  for  a  contract  agreement 
under  the  terms  of  which  special 
orange  refrigerator  boats  will  be  con- 
structed for  regular  trips  to  New 
York,  in  return  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  minimum  tonnage.  It  is 
stated  by  exchange  officials  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  crop  can  be  profitably 
shipped  by  the  water  route,  and  de- 
liveries made  promptly  enough  for  all 
commercial  purposes. 

It  was  brought  out  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  fig  growers  at  Fresno  that 
the  California  fig  growers  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  products  free  from 
unwholesome    or    foreign  materials. 


The  makers  of  fig  paste,  jam,  etc.,  as 
well  as  those  who  pack  the  dry  fruit, 
insist  that  the  grower  deliver  to  them 
fruit  which  is  free  from  mould,  in- 
sects, and  dirt,  and  the  food  inspect- 
ors are  working  with  the  growers 
and  packers  to  that  end. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of  the 
University  of  California  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  announced  the 
conference  of  citrus  fruit  men  for 
February  20  and  21  in  conjunction 
with  the  orange  show  to  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 13  to  23  in  San  Bernardino. 
The  University  of  California  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  will 
have  a  large  and  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit at  the  orange  show,  said  Dr. 
Webber.  Last  year  the  experiment 
station  had  on  display  125  varieties 
of  citrus  fruit.  This  year  there  will 
be  300  varieties. 

FRUIT  JOBBERS  TO  MEET  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  will  hold  their  an- 
nual session  in  San  Francisco,  begin- 
ning Monday,  February  2.  In  the  use 
of  the  word  "western"  one  would  nat- 
urally think  that  the  association  was 
composed  of  men  representing  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  west  of 
Chicago,  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, but  not  so.  It  represents  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  news  to  many  that  this  small  body 
of  men  handle  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  California  fruits 
and  vegetables  annually.  Wherever 
they  hold  their  session  representa- 
tives of  allied  industries  meet  with 
them  and  discuss  matters  relative  to 
transportation,  icing  cars,  manufac- 
turing of  fruit  boxes  and  crates,  and 
fruit  express  service.  The  meetings 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to 
both  the  producer  and  consumer, 
should  they  be  in  attendance.  All  of 
the  fruit  interests  of  California  are 
represented — the  smallest  indepen- 
dent orange  packer  and  shipper,  as 
well  as  the  great  Southern  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange;  the  small- 
est deciduous  fruit  packer  and  ship- 
per as  well  as  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  and  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange — deciduous   fruit  handlers. 

Their  coming  to  California  is  not 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  convention,  but  they  will  branch 
out  from  San  Francisco,  and  visit  the 
various  fruit  sections  of  the  state, 
where  they  meet  the  growers,  and  are 
then  able  to  explain  to  them  the 
changes  they  might  make  in  the 
handling  and  packing  of  their  fruit. 


project,  a  talking  point  of  the  oppo- 
sition will  have  been  removed. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES  STOCK 
SELLING. 


About  $100,000  worth  of  California 
Co-operative  Canneries  stock  were 
sold  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
present  campaign  in  addition  to  the 
sales  in  the  Visalia  district,  which  are 
primarily  for  the  financing  of  a  fed- 
erated co-operative  cannery  at  that 
point.  Inquiries  are  constantly  being 
received  from  various  parts  of  the 
state.  This  stock  is  being  sold  to 
growers,  and  it  will  provide  the 
finances  that  have  heretofore  been 
largely  provided  by  Armour  &  Co. 
With    growers  financing    their  own 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


AWARDED 


Single  Rtage  Motor  Drives  Pomp 


m{  r»  f\  f~-  ■_ ■  r~%  a  IMDC  absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
r%  V^J  VJ  it  r  UlVIra  water  balanced.  No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-lnch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  for  Bulltetins— — 

140  Ileal e  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Salee  Office  at  Los  A*fekM. 


KR0GH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


The  recent  public  sale  of  lands  on 
the  Yuma  Mesa,  Arizona,  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  citrus  and  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  was  a  decided  success. 
The  total  of  the  sales  amounted  ap- 


proximately to  $1,250,000.  and  buyers 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  About  1700  acres  of  the 
first  unit  remained  unsold,  and  Secre- 
tary Lane  has  authorized  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  to 
receive  bids  for  these  farms  until 
June  10.  1920. 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  9 

Feed  Your  Citrus  Orchards 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman  of  California  Experiment  Station 
and  an  authority  on  the  fertilization  of  the  citrus, 
writes,  in  California  Circular  No.  170  concerning 
the  soils  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  those  of  the 
southern  valleys  of  California,  as  follows: 

"The  best  representative  of  the  high  gTade  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 
the  class  of  soils  under  consideration  here  is  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
"In  citrus  orchards  it  is  best  to  apply  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  from 
three  to  five  applications,  employing-  about  one  pound  per  tree  per 
application  in  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  or  similarly 
January  to  May." 

To  increase  the  profits  from  your  orchards,  top-dres9  with  The  Great 
American  Ammoniate. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

It  is  the  only  safe  and  economical  carrier  of  nitrogen  for  Califor- 
nia soils.    It  will  not  injure  the  physical  condition  of  your  soil. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing-  Co., 
Pacific  GUano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles': 
Pacific  Guano  &  FertUizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing-  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co 
OREGON:  North  Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


The  /@g§$0  Company 


Agricultural 
Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal.  

n  Enormous 


The  San  Jose  Canner  tomato  offers 
exceptional  market  qualities.  It  is  very 
large  in  size,  a  beautiful  scarlet  in  color, 
of  excellent  flavor.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  heaviest  yielder  of  any  tomato 
grown  in  California. 

San  Jose  Canner  and  other  varieties 
of  Morse's  tomato  seed  are  especially 
grown  and  selected  for  earliness  and 
yield. 

Like  other  Morse  seeds — our  tomato  seed 
\%  soil-tested.  That  means  that  seeds  are  planted 
in  the  soil  (not  on  a  blotter  or  cloth)  and  we 
count  the  number  that  sprout.  Morse's  seeds 
are  alive.  They  grow.  They  yield  large  crops. 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  any  kind  of 
field  or  farm  seed.  We  operate  the  largest  seed 
farms  in  the  world.  Consequently,  you'll 
always  find  it  profitable  to  get  our  prices  on 
Morse's  Grand  Prize  seeds.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  seed  needs  today — and  ask  for  our  free 
1920  Seed  Guide  or  catalog. 

C.C.MORSE  8r  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Seedgrowers  since  1872 
731  Front  Street  Sen  Francisco 

M*rt**t  St*di  In  jt  fackttt  art  told  hy 
dtaltrt  tvtriwhtr* 
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What  Is  Home  Without  a  Garden? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 


In  th«se  days  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  "backyard  garden"  goes  a 
long  ways  towards  replacing  the  cor- 
ner grocery  shop  as  the  commissary 
department  of  the  home.  A  general 
culture  of  vegetables  in  the  home 
garden  contributes  substantially  to 
the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  aver- 
age family,  besides  furnishing  a  sup- 
ply of  valuable  food  products  at  a 
relatively  small  outlay  of  money. 
And  the  change  from  canned  goods  to 
the  fresh  article  "right  off  the  tree, 
bush  or  vine,"  is  indeed  welcome  to 
most  of  us,  and  still  more  so  when 


SEND  FOR 


BOM8ERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MOPCSTO,  S^1-- 


VALUABLE  ALFALFA 
INFORMATION 

This  booklet  gives  you  the  result 
of  nearly  20  years  of  intensified 
alfalfa  study — the  result  of  selec- 
tion of  alfalfa  seed  for  every  land 
and  moisture  condition — the  facts 
of  proven  alfalfa  production  on  the 
Pacific  Coast! 


GREEN-GOLD 
BRAND 
ALFALFA  SEED 


represents  our  improvement  of 
proven  varieties  by  selection;  care- 
ful inspection  while  growing; 
thorough  re-cleaning;  carefully  an- 
alyzed and  tested  for  germination! 


Send  for  Your  Copy  Today. 


PBER6W 

MODESTO 


^  CALIFORNIA  *^ 


Full  of 
PLANTING 
INFORMATION 

Send  for  a  copy 
It's  free 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

m  S.  Main  St,    Los  Angeles,  CaL 


we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  these  things  were  paid  for,  per- 
haps cheaply,  with  our  own  blisters 
and  sunburns. 

Fresh  Vegetables  in  Variety. 
In  many  localities  the  difficulty  in- 
cident to  securing  fresh  vegetable  in 
pleasing  variety  by  purchase  is  an 
added  reason  for  their  home  produc- 
tion wherever  possible.  And  while 
producing,  why  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  creating  a  surplus,  then  bring  out 
the  home  canner  or  old  wash  boiler 
and  glass  jars,  and  sail  into  the  job 
of  putting  away  the  winter  supply.  A 
sufficient  range  in  variety  of  vege- 
tables can  be  produced  throughout 
the  State  to  provide  a  supply  for  the 
table  during  the  large  part  of  the 
year. 

The  commercial  vegetable  grower 
thinks  and  operates  in  terms  of  his 
truck  farm,  carload  shipments  of 
vegetables,  and  market  prices.  The 
one  who  grows  vegetables  for  home 
use1  thinks  in  terms  of  individual 
plants  and  diligently  cultivates  his 
soil  to  secure  a  supply  for  family 
use  only.  The  ideal  home  vegetable 
garden  should  contain  all  the  varie- 
ties that  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  locality  will  permit  of,  presum- 
ing, however,  that  the  soil  is  all  right, 
and  arranged  so  that  the  varieties 
may  mature  one  after  another  over 
a  long  period.  One  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  full  results  of 
the  home  garden  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  keeping  it  going  with  equal 
care  and  skill  through  the  entire 
season.  However,  before  we  arrive 
at  the  "tasting"  period,  there  is 
something  of  importance  to  be  looked 
after,  in  the  matter  of  getting  the 
soil  in  condition. 

The  First  Care  of  the  Garden 
is  to  enrich  the  soil  that  the  vege- 
tables may  mature  quickly.  The 
ground  should  be  well  plowed  or 
spaded,  whichever  is  the  cheapest 
or  most  convenient,  and  a  continued 
shallow  cultivation  should  follow,  this 
will  keep  down  the  weeds  and  will 
prevent  the  ground  from  baking, 
which  is  very  injurious.  This  will 
conserve  moisture  which  is  usually 
lacking  in  summer.  Many  gardeners 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  irrigate 
to  good  advantage.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  night  is  the  best  time  to 
irrigate.  The  moisture  question  can 
be  easily  handled  for  some  vegetables 
by  mulching  between  the  rows  with 
straw  or  leaves,  which  shades  the 
doil  and  retains  the  moisture.  Erect 
bush  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
peppers,  egg  plants,  squash,  beans, 
potatoes,  etc.,  are  especially  bene- 
fitted by  mulching. 

Combating  the  Pests.. 

Control  of  diseases  and  insects  is 
another  important  item  in  keeping 
the  garden  productive  through  the 
summer.  Tomatoes,  celery,  eggplant, 
potatoes  and  all  vine  crops  will  be 
benefited  by  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture  to  prevent  the  various 
blights  and  leaf  diseases.  Arsenate 
of  lead  may  be  added  if  biting  in- 
sects are  present,  or  nicotine  if  suck- 
ing insects  are  doing  damage.  It  is 
quite  important  to  keep  vegetables 
harvested  promptly  throughout  the 
season,  to  save  waste  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  stale.  In  case 
of  the  fruit  vegetables  this  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  bearing  heavily.  If  cucum- 
bers, peppers,  and  other  fruits  of  this 
type  are  allowed  to  ripen  fully  on  the 
plant,  it  ceases  heavy  bearing  imme- 
diately, and  generally  bears  very 
light  through  the  rest  of  the  season. 
The  greatest  yield  is  realized  from 
the  garden  through  the  summer,  but 
it  requires  some  special  care  to  ob- 
tain these  results  during  hot  weather. 

This  is  an  ideal  time  to  put  the 
ground  in  shape  for  the  early  varie- 
ties, such  as  peas,  green  onions,  rad- 
ishes, tender  salads  and  greens. 
Plants  of  tomatoes,  peppers  and  seed 
for  the  late  cabbage  crop  should  be 
in  by  the  middle  of  February.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  securing  the 
best  plants,  and  set  plenty  of  them, 
especially  of  tomatoes.  While  two 
dozen  good  tomato  plants  may  pro- 
duce enough  tomatoes  for  the  aver- 


For  A  Perfect 
Job  of  Discing 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINE  DISC 

Built  In  a.  9  and  10  ft. 
Ad  automatic.  Icverleaa 
double  diac  apecially  built  lor 
tractor  uae  only  Gangs  are 
automatically  angled  by  draft 
of  the  tractor  without  iU>ppinjt 
or  dismounting 


"NEW  CENTURY"  ENGINE 

Drsc 

Fomlihed  In  S.  6  7  and  8  ft. 
aiieafor  uae  with  lighter  tract- 
ors. Built  extra  auoog  lor 
power  uae  Operated  from 
tractor  aeat  by  two  levera 
within  convenient  reacb.  Ad- 
justable bitch  suits  any  stan- 
daid  light  tractor. 


Spring-  Tooth  Harrow 

Has  heavy,  one- 
pi. ••••  angle  steel  frame 
with  extra  runner 
plates  to  prevent 
wear,  long:  spring: 
teeth  of  special  steel, 
and  special  adjustable 
tooth  fastening:  de- 
vice. Good  clearance 
and  lig-ht  draft. 


HEN  your  discing 
is  finished,  what 
will  the  verdict  be?  Can 
you  say-"well  sir,  there's 
a  real  job  of  discing"- or 
must  you  look  at  work 
half  done? 

The  Roderick  Lean  New 
Century  Single  Disc  Harrow 

gets  down  deep  and  does  the  work  right 
It  pulls  easily  at  an  even  depth,  slicing 
and  pulverizing  each  clod,  stirring  and 
mixing  each  foot  of  ground  for  a  per- 
fect job  of  discing. 

« 

This  famous  farm  tool  is  backed  by 
twenty  years'  experience  in  disc  harrow  build- 
ing. Built  for  light  draft,  yet  strong  enough 
for  the  toughest  discing.  Notice  the  special 
center  pressure  adjustment  operated  by  foot 
lever  as  pictured  above.  This  makes  easy  the 
cutting  out  of  dead  furrows,  ditches  and  work- 
ing over  hard,  uneven  ground. 

Built  in  all  sizes  from  4  to  10  feet,  with  16 
or  18  inch  round  discs. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  this  disc.  See 
him,  or  write  direct  for  complete  information. 


jffc^g^  Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co  .Mansfield,  Ohio 


Steel    Lever  Spike 
Harrow 

The  first  steel  spike 
tooth  harrow  ever 
built.  .  and  the  best 
known  and  most 
widely  imitated.  Ev- 
ery ounce  of  special 
steel.  Every  section 
surrounded  by  stronr 
channel  steel  frame, 
braced  at  two  corners 
and  center.  Cannot 
twist. 


Huild>r«  of  the  most  varied  line  of  harrows  Ih  the  world, 
 ip<  ,  a  complete  line  of  spike  aad  spring  tooth  harrows. 


General  Agents: 

H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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age  family,  it  is  better  to  set  three 
or  four  times  that  many,  to  insure  a 
bountiful  supply  for  table  use,  as 
well  as  canning.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  plants,  select  large, 
stocky  plants,  even  if  they  are  more 
expensive. 

Canning  Vegetables  for  AVinter  Use. 

Among  the  vegetables  that  can  be 
planted  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  are  snap  beans,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  melons  of  all  sorts,  lima 
beans,  okra  and  squash.  During  the 
latter  part  of  April  tomatoes  and  cel- 
ery plants  may  ,be  transplanted.  An 
important  feature  of  the  late-spring 
garden  should  be  the  root  crops, 
beets,  carrots,  leeks  and  parsnips 
which  are  grown  for  fall  and  winter 
use,  and  are  of  the  best  quality  when 
grown  in  late  spring.  Late  cabbage, 
flat  Dutch  variety,  should  be  sown  at 
this  time.  If  the  garden  is  located  in 
a  hot  dry  section  some  sort  of  irri- 
gation system  will  be  very  valuable 
during  the  summer. 

The  Indispensable  Spud. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  to 
grow  Irish  potatoes  under  a  mulch 
will  be  more  than  pleased,  as  well  as 
repaid,  should  they  attempt  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  practice  for  small  area 
designed  for  home  or  market  garden 
use.  Leaves,  cornstalks,  strawy 
manure,  or  grain  straw  may  be  used 
for  the  mulch.  The  potato  seed  are 
planted  at  the  usual  time  and  in  the 
usual  way,  except  that  the  seed  are 
placed  in  shallow  rows  two  inches 
deep  instead  of  the  usual  depth  of 
four  inches.  The  mulch  material  is 
spread  over  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  five  inches  about  the  time  the  po- 
tato plants  are  coming  through  the 
soil.  The  stems  push  through  the 
mulch  and  the  plants  grow  above  it, 
while  beneath  it  the  tubers  are 
formed,  partly  in  the  soil  and  partly 
on  the  surface. 

These  tubers  are  easily  harvested, 
are  clean  and  healthy  and  are  excep- 
tionally good  keepers  in  storage.  The 
mulch  material  serves  to  protect  the 
roots  and  tubers,  and  retains  the  soil 
moisture  so  that  the  plants  continue 
to  grow  vigorously,  during  hot  dry 
weather,  when  unmulched  potatoes 
would  be  stunted  or  killed.  This 
would  be  well  worth  trying  in  the 
very  hot  sections  of  the  State.  No 
cultivation  is  necessary  after  mulch- 
ing, so  the  rows  may  be  placed  as 
close  as  two  feet  apart.  The  decayed 
organic  matter  from  the  mulch  which 
is  worked  into  the  ground  after  the 
potato  crop  is  harvested  improves  its 
physical  condition  immensely,  and 
puts  it  into  far  better  crop-producing 
form. 

Study  Time  for  Planting. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions  in 
the  various  vegetable  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  time  of  plant- 
ing any  vegetable  must  be  governed 
accordingly,  as  tomato  plants  may  be 
taken  from  the  hot  bed  and  perma- 
nently planted  a  month  earlier  in 
one  than  in  some  of  the  other  sec- 
tions; this,  of  course,  must  be  care- 
fully looked  into  at  time  of  planting, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  planting 
too  early,  which  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  late  spring  frost.  However,  as  a 
rule  when  fruit  trees  commence  to 
bloom,  it  is  an  indication  that  spring 
Is  with  us,  and  only  occasionally  do 
we  have  frost  of  a  damaging  nature 
when  such  is  the  case.  Should  an 
unexpected  cold  "snap"  put  in  its 
appearance  the  few  plants  that  are 
susceptible  to  cold  can  easily  be  cov- 
ered, and  if  they  survive,  the  home 
garden  is  that  much  nearer  the  point 
of  maturity. 

Garden  seed  of  all  kinds  are  plen- 
tiful and  have  returned  to  pre-war 
prices. 

Reclamation  officials  of  the  New- 
lands  Project,  Churchill  Co.,  Nev.,  an- 
nounce that  the  drag  line  excavator 
formerly  used  in  construction  work 


will  be  employed  in  cleaning  the 
canals  and  laterals  this  spring.  It 


has  been  found  that  this  method  will 
be  more  economical  and  rapid  than 


teams  and  scrapers  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  character  of  work. 


Power  You  Can  Rely  Upon, 

To  make  you  the  most  profit,  each  of  your  different  farm  operations 
must  be  timely.  Often  weather  conditions  call  for  extraordinary 
effort.  It  is  then  that  you  can  count  on  the  dependability  and  rug- 
ged power  of  the  Waterloo  Boy. 

WATERLOO  BOV 

WW  BURNS  KEROSENE  COMPLETELY^ 


It  gives  you  dependable  service  at  small  oper- 
ating cost.  Its  twin-cylinder  engine  develops 
full  12  H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  and  25  H.  P.  on 
the  belt,  using  kerosene  as  a  fuel.  A  patented 
manifold  converts  every  drop  of  this  low-priced 
fuel  into  power.  Two  gallons  of  kerosene  per 
acre  is  the  average  amount  used  when  plowing. 

The  cooling  system  always  holds  the  engine  at 
the  proper  temperature.  While  the  motor  runs 
at  the  right  temperature  for  perfect  lubrication, 


enough  heat  is  maintained  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  full  power.  The  radiator  holds 
thirteen  gallons  of  water.  You  don't  have  to 
stop  in  the  field  every  few  hours  and  fill  it. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  especially  strong  and 
rugged.  Its  various  parts  are  designed  to 
meet  every  possible  strain.  Every  part  is  easy 
to  get  at.  The  engine  runs  without  vibration. 
Its  well-balanced  weight  provides  proper  trac- 
tion in  soft  ground. 


Buying  a  tractor  is  an  important  investment.  We  have  a  booklet  describing  the 
Waterloo  Boy  fully.  Drop  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  today.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  WB-5  gg 

JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


-444  Sansome  St. 
Kan  Francisco.  CaL 


ALFALFA  MAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE:  525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  Ht. 
BAN  FBANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
Vertical  Pumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— OU  Engines 

—Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Gas  Engines 

— Motors 
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RICE  CROP  MOSTLY  SOLD — 
PRICES  HIGH. 

(Written  tor  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  1919  rice  crop  of  California  has 
moved  more  expeditiously  than  ever 
before;  so  there  were  left  in  mid- Jan- 
uary only  450,000  bags  in  growers' 
hands,  as  stated  by  Pres.  J.  H.  Ste- 
phens of  the  California  Rice  Growers' 
Association.  The  State  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  3,500,000  bags.  No  rice  was 
damaged  by  the  harvest  weather  this 
year,  and  practically  all  was  under 
cover  December  1.  The  movement  has 
been  stimulated  by  extraordinarily 
high  prices,  which  have  been  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  consid- 
erable tonnage  of  California  rice  has 
been  shipped  to  Japan  and  Sumatra. 
These  countries  ordinarily  export 
great  quantities;  but  a  survey  of  the 
situation  in  Asia  indicates  that  rice 
next  year  will  again  be  short  in  that 
continent  and  command  high  prices 
here. 

The  Association  suspended  sales  for 
the  holidays  and  resumed  business 
January  8.  Just  before  closing  down, 
there  were  numerous  sales  at  $7.70  to 
$7-88,  while  a  few  of  the  very  finest 
lots  sold  at  $8  "warehouse  receipts." 

The  expression  "buying  warehouse 
receipts"  means  that  the  buyer  pays 
all  storage  and  insurance  charges ;  for 
the  grower  does  not  pay  thes.e  in  ad- 
vance. The  warehouseman  sees  that 
they  are  paid  before  the  rice  is  taken 
out.  Eight  dollars  "warehouse  re- 
ceipt'' is  as  good  as  $8.50  to  $9  f.  o.  b. 
cars.    When  the  Association  resumed 


operations,  several  millers  tried  to 
buy  at  about  $7.65.  A  Japanese  factor 
contracted  for  a  quantity  at  $8  to 
$8.30  warehouse  receipt.  But  before 
delivery  could  be  made,  he  proved  un- 
able to  finance  the  deal.  It  is  known 
that  mills  have  moved  their  cleaned 
rice  and  are  needing  more  paddy  to 
keep  busy;  so  the  Association  is  wait- 
ing for  them  to  bid  more  interestedly. 

CANNED  TOMATO  PROSPECTS. 

To  the  Editor:— We  are  not  fixing 
a  price  as  yet  on  tomatoes  as,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
still  putting  out  some  of  the  1918  pack 
of  army  tomatoes  at  very  low  figures, 
the  market  is  not  particularly  strong. 
However,  the  statistical  position  is 
very  good,  as  there  are  very  few  to- 
matoes in  the  canners'  hands  and  the 
entire  pack  for  season  of  1919  is  ex- 
ceptionally small  in  the  east,  run- 
ning as  low  as  15  per  cent  of  normal. 
With  seven  months  to  go  to  the  next 
canning  season,  the  general  belief  is 
that  tomatoes  will  bring  a  much 
higher  price  than  can  be  obtained  at 
the  present  time,  and  our  growers  are 
glad  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  hold 
their  crop  in  the  cannery,  as  we  ex- 
pect we  will  be  able  to,  realize  prices 
which  will  enable  us  to  return  not 
less  than  $25.00  per  ton,  which  you 
will  admit  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  $12.00  price  that  was  offered 
for  tomatoes  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1919.  These  prices  after- 
wards went  to  $15.00  and  $18.00, 
credit  for  which  advance  we  believe 
was  mainly  due  to  our  organization. 
— R.  G.  Spencer,  California  Co-opera- 
tive Canneries. 


(.1  I  NN  COUNTY  MARKETS. 


YOU— who  use  Dry  Sprays 

You  will  welcome  the  announcement  that  there  is  now  a 
supply  of 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray 

in  sufficient  quantities  at  our  Oakland  branch  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary needs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  orchardists. 

Former  Buyers 

Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  Niagara  Sulphur  Com- 
pound until  deliveries  were  interrupted  because  of  war  condi- 
tions will  be  only  too  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  turn  from  more 
costly  and  less  satisfactory  substitutes  to  this,  the  original  dry 
spray. 

Other  Buyers 

Other  fruit  growers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
dust  sprays  will  find  that  they  will  get  greatly  increased  results 
from  the  use  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur"" Spray. 

It  Costs  Less 

because  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  spray  will  produce  better 
results  than  a  larger  quantity  of  any  substitute. 


A  New  Departure 


in  dry  spraying  machines  is  the  New  1920  Model  Niagara 
Duster.  Ask  the  Walnut  Growers  of  California  and  the 
Cotton  Growers  of  the  South  what  this  machine  has  done 
for  them.  It  has  solved  the  aphis  and  boll  weevil  prob- 
lems. 


Send  for  Niagara  Spray  Book  containing  directions 
for  the  use  of  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound,  and 
other  valuable  information. 

Mail  attached  coupon  to 

F.  A.  FRAZIER 


Western  Representative,  Niagara  Sprayer  Co 

308  Twelfth  Street, 
Oakland,  California 


"All  grain  is  in  demand  and  prices 
are  higher,  says  the  January  24  re- 
port of  the  Market  Department  of.  the, 
Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau.  White 
gyp  is  worth  $3.60  and  red  milo  $3.20 
f.  o.  b.  cors.  What  little  hay  there  is 
for  shipment  is  bringing  $30  to  $32 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  No.  1  dairy  alfalfa  from 


Nevada  is  being  offered  at  $32  f.  o.  b. 
Glenn  county  points.  »The  marketing 
department  is  offering  certified  Arizo- 
na hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  seed  at  50c 
per  pound,  certified  smooth  Peruvian 
at  48c,  Chilean  at  42c,  white  sweet 
clover  34  to  35c,  recleaned  Early 
Baart  wheat  seed  4c,  seed  barley  $3.75 
to  $3.80,  vetch  12c,  field  peas  7%c, 
bacterial  inoculating  cultures  for 
legumes  at  15c  per  acre. 


slock  of  Sarfan  Irrigation  Pipe 
s  Equipemail  on  the  Piriftc  Coirt 


Are  you  helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Buy 
Dynamite' 


'You  wear  out  more  spades,  Jim,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  county.  I'  11  bet  your  back' s 
worn  out  too.  Digging  holes  to  plant  trees  is 
all  right  if  you  need  the  exercise  or  if  you  Hie  to 
spend  your  money  for  hired  help  but  if  I  were 
you  I'd  cut  out  the  hard  work  and  keep  my 
money  in  the  bank  by  blasting  the  holes  for  my 
young  trees  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"Look  at  Bill,  there.  He's  got  the  right  idea. 
He's  bought  dynamite  from  me  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Now  he's  got  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  orchards  in  the  state.  And  he  has  a 
fine  fat  bank  roll,  too— all  because  he  uses 
Hercules  Dynamite  to  help  him  with  his  work. 
"Send  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  68 
page  illustrated  book,  'Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion.' This  book  tells  all  about  using  dynamite 
for  tree  planting,  clearing  the  land  of  boulders 
and  stumps,  blasting  ditches,  subsoiling,  culti- 
vating your  bearing  orchards  by  blasting  be- 
tween the  rows  and  hundreds  of  other  ways  of 
using  explosives  to  help  in  heavy  farm  work. 
' '  fake,  my  advice,  and  send  for  this  book.  It's 
free  to  ranchers  and  fruit  growers." 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  at  leading  dealers. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO.     1039  Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco,  Qsi 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation. " 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  


Name  -- 
Address 
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NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


Dodge  Bros,  have  bought  three 
thousand  tons  of  hay  from  the  Fern- 
ley  ranchers.  The  hay  is  being  baled 
and  shipped  to  outside  districts,  some 
as  far  as  Texas.  Two  trucks  are 
busy  hauling  the  hay  from  the 
ranches  to  the  shipping  point  at  Pern- 
ley. 


A  rabbit  drive  held  on  the  Norton 
ranch  north  of  Reno  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Reno  Gun  Club  netted  a 
total  of  ovfir  2,000  rabbits.  This 
eliminates  quite  a  section  infested  by 
rabbits. 


The  farm  bureau  of  Clark  county 
is  forming  a  Livestock  Marketing  As- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  production  of  hogs,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  market  these  products  to  better  ad- 
vantage. The  farm  bureau  also  re- 
quested the  State  Veterinary  Control 
Service  to  test  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
section  before  the  contemplated  pur- 
chase of  high  grade  livestock  for  the 
community  was  made. 


Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
long-staple  cotton  will  be  planted 
this  year  in  Las  Vegas  Valley.  During 
the  past  few  years  small  experimental 
plots  have  been  planted  and  the  re- 
sults have  always  shown  that  cotton 
could  be  successfully  grown. 


News  has  reached  eastern  Nevada 
that  many  of  the  cattle  shipped  to 
Moapa,  Clark  county,  for  the  winter 
are  dying  due  to  a  scarcity  of  stock 
water  and  a  depleted  feed  supply. 

About  200  sections  of  land  in  Ne- 
vada along  the  Colorado  river,  which 
were  withdrawn  in  the  year  1903  have 
been  ordered  restored  to  public  entry 
by  the  officials  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  The  withdrawals  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  recla- 
mation and  power  projects  which 
have  now  been  fully  surveyed  and 
mapped.  The  tracts  not  needed  for 
these  projects  will  be  available  for 
entry  under  the  U.  S.  Land  Laws 
after  January  26,  1920,  at  9  A.  M. 
The  tracts  included  in  this  order  are 
situated  within  four  miles  of  the  Col- 
orado river,  and,  it  is  said  include  a 
large  acreage  of  rich  land  capable  of 
development.  Included  in  the  order 
are  several  sections  of  land  in  Ari- 


E.  R.  Sands,  in  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  against  coyotes 
and  other  predatory  animals,  stated 
in  a  talk  to  the  members  of  the  Reno 
Rotary  Club,  that  the  coyote  would  be 
entirely  eradicated  within  the  next 
ten  years.  He  further  stated  that  the 
hunters  under  his  direction  were  kill- 
ing from  10,000  to  12,000  animals  a 
year,  and  that  a  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate rodents  was  well  under  way 
through  the  use  of  poison,  of  which 
some  thirty  tons  had  already  been 
proposed  for  distribution. 


SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  DRY  TEAR. 


Sudan  grass  seed  is  already  being 
bought  by  Stanislaus  county  ranchers 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  forage  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  alfalfa  seed.  There  is  plenty  of 
sudan  seed  in  the  State!  but  it  is  well 
to  cover  requirements  early.  This  is 
a  semi-drouth-resistant  crop  that 
makes  easily  three  tons  of  hay  the 
same  season  it  is  planted.  There  is 
no  object,  however,  in  planting  before 
mid-April;  and  well-posted  people 
plan  'to  wait  until  early  May.  Seed 
planted  in  cool  ground  are  prone  to 
rot.  If  they  do  sprout,  they  do  not 
make  enough  growth  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical advantage  over  later  plantings. 
This,  however,  is  no  excuse  for  post- 
poning the  seedbed  preparation.  If 
we  do  not  get  a  great  deal  more  snow 
and  rain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  save 
all  we  have  by  the  best  preparation 
and  repeated  working  of  the  soil.  If 
weeds  are  thus  encouraged  they  can 
thus  be  eliminated  by  an  extra  work- 
ing before  seed  is  planted. 

Sudan  grass  has  never  been  re- 
reported  to  us  as  having  injured  stock 
in  any  way  though  it  is  of  the  same 
species  as  the  sorghums. 


Practical  Tractor  Facts 


/TvHE  1920  "Ten-Twenty"  that  is 
going  to  outdistance  all  other 
tractors  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
nation-wide  popular  demand,  but  also 
in  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmer, 
is  the  Titan  10-20. 

In  five  years'  time  a  great  many 
thousands  of  Titan  tractors  have  been 
manufactured  at  the  great  Milwaukee 
Works,  the  home  of  the  Titan. 
Practically  every  one  of  these  trac- 
tors is  in  use  today.  They  are  serv- 
ing not  only  the  farmers  of  America, 
but  also  thousands  in  Europe,  re- 
building the  dormant  war-torn  acres 
that  are  hungry  for  crops. 

With  so  great  a  number  of  Titan 
10-20's  in  active  use  —  setting  so 
many  good  examples  to  farmers  in 
need  of  right  power  —  it  has  been 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly 
developing   demand   for   this  most 


Titan  10-20  Features 

1.  Wide  friction-clutch  pulley 

2.  Economy  throttle  governor 

3.  Adjustable  drawbar 

4.  Safety  fenders 

5.  Comfort  platform 

6.  Sixteen-tool  set 

7.  Free  starting-instruction  service 


popular  of  popular  tractors.  The 
scene  at  the  tractor  plants  is  one  of 
night-and-day  activity,  with  5,000 
men  on  the  job.  It  is  probable  that, 
by  the  time  this  notice  appears,  pro- 
ducing volume  will  have  been  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  enable  you  to 
get  a  Titan  10-20  for  early  spring 
delivery  if  your  order  is  placed  at  once. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in 
price.  Titan  10-20  is  available  for 
you  at  the  1920  price  fixed  last  July 
—  $1,000  cash,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  See 
your  International  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford.  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco.  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


Make  the  ground  return  kS, 


idends 

Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultivators  will  enable  you  to  do 
as  much  work  as  three  to  six  men  using  ordinary,  out  of  date  tools.  They 
cultivate  thoroughly,  rapidly  and  properly.  Planet  Jr.  tools  are  made  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  of  the  best  materials.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  pass- 
age and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through 
the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel-hoe  in  one.  Straddles 
crops  till  20  inches  high  then  works  between  them.  A  splendid 
combination  (or  the  family  garden,  onion  grower  or  large 
gardener. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest 

type  of  single  wheel-hoc  made.  It 
is  a  hand  machine  whose  light, 
durable  construction  enables 
a  man,  woman  or  boy 
cultivate  the  garden  i 
the  easiest,  quickest', 
and  best  manner. 

S.  L.  ALLEN 

&  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1203V 


Philadelphia 


Agtncie.  in  ail  Principal  Pacific  Coa*t 


FREE 

72-pa«eC«ta- 

Illustrates  tooh 
doing  actual  farm  and 
(Tardea  work  and  de< 
scribes  over  55  Planet 
Jrs.  including  Seed- 
ers. Wheel-Hoes, 
Harrows,  Horse- 
Hoes,  Orchard, 
Beet    and  Pivot- 
Wheel  RidinfCuI- 
tivators.  Writs 
/or  it  to- 
day. 


No.  25 


The  highest  prices  ever  received  offering  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound, 
by  asparagus  growers  are  being  paid  Last  year  they  paid  3  to  5  cents  only, 
in   the   Delta   section.    Canners  are  There  are  more  than  12,000  acres. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

10,000  BLACK 
WALNUT  SEEDLINGS 

Beautiful  Trees  6  to  8  ft.  hish 

26  CENTS  EACH, 
in  quantities  of  100  or  over. 

F.  O.  B.  Danville, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

DANVILLE, 

or 

<;.  >V.  EMMONS, 
Cart)  Standard  («ns  Engine  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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Wa   Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any   Power  from  «   Horse*   to   a   70  H.  P.  Traetor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 

used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raise* 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

•end  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  4s  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


DIRE  CT-CO  >  N  E  (  T  ED    PC  MPS 
ECONOMICAL. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  >©f 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  YISALIA 


BULL  DOG  M/j;'ui  Stump  Puller 


All  steel  machine.  New  design.  Strong,  easy  to  op- 
erate. Horse  power  machine  develops  60  or  90  tons. 
Only  five  parts.  Heavy  steel  base.  Chilled  steel  bear- 
ings. Tough  steel  drum.  Accurately  spaced,  hardened 
teeth.    Double  safety  latch. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HOBSE  FOWIS 

Hand  machine  develops  30  or  60  tons.     Pulls  any* 
stump  which  any  other  puller  can  move  and,  we  be- 
lieve, quicker  and  with  less  effort.     Frame  one  solid 
casting.    High  and  low  < 
handle  for  easy  movii 
tion.    No  joints  or  bol 
against  defects  for  thr 
a   straight   cash  basis 
discounts,  no  special  < 
Send  today  lor  our  tlluatrated  catalog. 

MO  UK.  STEEL 

MM 
■'Hth 
St. 

San  Francisco 
California 


"When  I  put  in  my  pump  it's  going 
to  be  big  enough  to  throw  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  my  ranch  quickly — 
look  at  my  ditches.  It's  going  to  take 
some  water  to  fill  then*  up  and  I've 
got  a  pretty  sandy  place,  too.  I  lose 
a  lot  of  water  on  the  way  down  to 
the  farthest  side  of  my  olace. 

"I  wouldn't  fool  around  with  a  small 
plant — when  I  put  the  water  on  I 
want  to  put  it  on  without  loss  of  time 
and  not  be  forced  to  stand  out  in  the 
sun  with  a  shovel  on  my  shoulder." 

One  hears  similar  remarks  to  the 
one  quoted  above  very  often,  and  to 
be  sure,  the  desirable  way  to  irrigate 
is  to  handle  a  good  head  of  water  and 
to  get  over  the  land  rapidly.  There 
is  a  very  real  danger  of  getting  a  plant 
too  small  as  well  as  a  like  danger  of 
getting  a  plant  too  large. 

There  is  not  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the 
terms  pump  efficency  and  plant  effi- 
ciency. The  average  rancher  is,  as  a 
rule,  too  busy  to  interest  himself  in 
pump  mechanics  beyond  a  point  that 
may  actually  come  to  his  attention  un- 
der his  own  pump-house  roof.  And  so, 
when  he  is  about  to  spend  pump 
money,  he  spends  It  on  the  general 
principle  that  he  wants  plenty  of 
water.  "Bill,"  down  his  way  is  get- 
ting a  pretty  good  head  from  a  6-inch 
pump,  anyway  he  is  irrigating  a  40- 
acre  piece  with  it  and  he  has  to  step 
quite  lively  to  keep  up  with  his  water. 

To  the  average  rancher  that  is  an 
ideal  condition.  It  has  perhaps  never 
occurred  to  him  that  "Bill"  has  a  big 
engine  hooked  to  his  pump  by  belt, 
and  because  it  is  so  connected  his  en- 
gine and  his  belt  and  his  pump,  all 
together,  lose  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  power  that,  were  it  saved, 
would  result  in  "Bill's"  being  able  to 
get  just  as  much  water  out  of  a 
smaller  pump  with  a  much  smaller 
expense  for  fuel  and  oil. 

A  4-inch  plant  now  built  and  assem- 
bled by  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  throwing  a  col- 
umn of  water  quite  as  large  as  is  usu- 
ally obtained  from  an  average  5-inch 
belted  rig.  This  is  possible  because 
the  pump  is  direct  connected  to  the 
engine,  which  is  a  four-cylinder  ver- 
tical type  fitted  with  Bosch  high-ten- 
sion magneto. 

This  outfit  is  installed  always  with 
an  extra  large  suction  under  the 
pump,  and  then,  too,  there  is  no  angle 
check  valve  placed  beneath  to  add 
undue  friction;  there  is,  however,  a 
check  valve  placed  above  the  pump 
which  allows  the  maximum  of  water 
to  pass.  In  this  way  a  very  sub- 
stantial gallonage  is  added  to  the  nor- 
mal capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  rancher  contemplating  the  in- 
stallation of  a  water  plant,  say  on  20 
acres  of  land  where  his  crop  is  to  be 
alfalfa  and  his  soil  is  quite  sandy,  is 
quite  apt  to  be  sure  that  he  needs  at 
least  a  5-inch  pump,  and  it  is  some- 
times hard  for  him  to  see  that  any 
kind  of  a  4-inch  rig  will  serve  his 
purpose. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  well  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  proposition, 
that  a  direct-connected  rig  will  in  all 
case  where  proper  installation  is 
made,  and  given  like  conditions,  show 
a  greater  actual  capacity  than  a 
belted  pump  of  the  same-rated  capac 
lty. 

If  then  a  rig,  direct-connected,  is  in- 
stalled there  is  not  only  a  substantial 
amount  to  be  saved  in  the  first  instal- 
lation, but  if  care  is  used  in  the  selec 
tion  of  a  rig  there  will  be  a  very  much 
smaller  cost  for  upkeep  and  opera 
tion,  and  the  rancher  gets  plenty  of 
water  for  his  purpose. 


of  IVi  tons  capacity  and  one  of  a 
ton  capacity.  He  hires  the  other 
trucks  at  his  busy  season.  There  are 
nine  months  of  the  year  when  he  can't 
use  his  own;  but  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  investment  pays  well  as  insur- 
ance if  in  no  other  way.  When 
weather  gets  hot  at  ripening  time,  the 
peaches  ripen  up  surprisingly  fast. 
Suppose  that  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, he  should  lose  half  of  one  day's 
picking  in  a  season.  He  has  picked 
3,600  boxes  a  day.  The  loss  of  40  or 
45  tons  would  in  these  days  amount 
to  the  interest  and  depreciation  on 
several  motor  trucks  for  the  entire 
year.  The  peaches  must  be  taken  to 
market  promptly,  but  it  would  take  a 
regiment  of  horses  and  drivers  to 
do  it. 

When  the  big  truck  was  obtained, 
it  was  believed  to  be  more  economical 
for  the  long  hauls  than  trucks  of  less 
capacity;  but  experience  has  led  Mr. 
Dalton  when  telephoning  for  more 
trucks  to  ask  for  small  ones.  This  is 
partly  because  it  takes  too  long  to 
load  and  unload  the  big  machines,  and 
partly  because  they  are  slower  on  the 
road  than  small  ones.  It  takes  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  two  men  to  load 
or  unload  the  big  truck  and  trailer, 
and  it  often  has  to  wait  a  great  deal 
longer  for  a  chance  to  unload  at  the 
factory  or  to  load  up  with  empty 
boxes.  The  small  trucks  slip  in,  get 
loads  off  and  boxes  on,  and  are  gone 
while  the  big  outfit  is  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  begin  unloading. 


THE  POWERFUL  LITTLE 
TRACTORS. 


SVMSON 


A  long-heralded  tractor  has  just 
arrived  from  the  East — a  flock  of  75 
having  been  received  at  Stockton 
within  the  week  just  past.  It  is  the 
compact  new  Samson,  put  on  the 
Eastern  market  over  a  year  ago  by 
the  Samson  Tractor  Co.  of  Janesville. 
Wis.  This  is  the  company  which  had 
been  making  the  Samson  Sieve  Grips; 
but  the  new  tractor  is  a  great  deal 
lower  in  price,  and  has  a  shorter 
turning  radius  while  being  almost  as 
powerful  as  the  Sieve-Grips.  The 
Samson  institution  at  Stockton  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  will  become 
a  big  distributing  branch.  A  demon- 
strating squadron  from  the  factory 
has  been  traveling  in  the  East  until 
cold  weather  stopped  them.  They 
arrived  on  a  demonstration  field  out 
of  Stockton  last  week  with  three 
tractors,  a  three-horse-pull  motor 
cultivator  to  be  driven  by  lines  from 
the  seat  of  the  implement,  and  a  new 
-H-ton  Samson  motor  truck  with  sand- 
rims  on  all  four  wheels.  Several 
other  tractors  from  the  75  soon  joined 
them  and  a  big  demonstration  is  in 
progress  at  this  writing. 


SMALL   MOTOR  TRUCKS 
FRUIT. 


II  VI  I. 


As  many  as  seven  motor  trucks  at 
once  were  busy  hauling  peaches  last 
summer  for  E.  F.  Dalton  from  his  or- 
chard in  Sacramento  county  to  town, 
perhaps  25  miles  for  the  round  trip 
Mr.  Dalton  owns  one  truck  and  trailer 


NEW  TRACK  TYPE  ORCHARD 
TRACTOR. 


A  number  of  men  of  several  years' 
experience  each  with  a  different  trac- 
tor used  in  California,  have  come  to- 
gether in  making  and  selling  the  new 
Stutes-Mar  track  type  tractor  of  15- 
30  horsepower  made  at  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.  The  manganese  steel  tracks  are 
made  ten  inches  wide,  each  having 
six  feet  length  of  bearing  surface. 
They  are  36  inches  between  centers 
and  the  machine  has  14  inches  clear- 
ance in  order  to  handle  row  crop  cul- 
tivation. The  motor  is  a  Waukesha, 
running  850  revolutions  per  minute. 
Ignition  is  by  magneto  and  impulse 
starter,  and  the  motor  is  built  for 
kerosene  fuel.  The  three-point  sus- 
pension of  the  tracks  avoids  strain  on 
uneven  ground.  Height  over  all  is 
52  inches  and  the  turning  radius  is 
IO14  feet.  The  machine  is  being  dem- 
onstrated at  Winchester  corners  near 
San  Jose,  for  the  makers  are  display- 
ing it  as  an  orchard  tractor. 


IETA-WITTE 


■  At  Reduced  Price' 

Bo*  ob  your  own 
mVtiMi.    Save  J15  to 

^kWkm  1200.  Catalog  FREE. 

witte  mama  WORKS 
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Farm  Woi-k 


Two  sizes 

of  small  Avery 
Tractors,  four  and 
•  ix  cylinder  models 


Prepare  your  seed 
bed  with  an  Avery 
"Self-Adjusting"  Trac- 
tor Disc  Harrow 


You  can  do  all  the  power  work  required  on  any  size  farm  with 
Avery  machinery. 

Avery  tractors,  plows  and  harrows  prepare  the  seed  bed;  Avery 
drills  plant  the  crop;  and  Avery  threshers  save  your  grain  after  you 
it.   Avery  motor  cultivators  plant  and  cultivate  corn  and 


other  row  crops;  Avery  silo  fillers  fill  your  silo. 


The  Avery  Line  for  1920 


includes  a  four-cylinder  14-28  H.  P.  trac- 
tor in  addition  to  the  previous  8-16, 12-25, 
18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  H.  P.  sizes, 

— A  new  six -cylinder  small  tractor. 

— A  six-cylinder  two-row  motor  cultivator; 
a  new  four-cylinder  one-row  motor  culti- 
vator. 


— A  new  self-adjusting  tractor  disc  harrow 
— "Power-Lift"  tractor  grain  drills — two- 
row  "Power-Lift"  li-ters. 
— Light  and  heavy  "Power-Lift"  mold- 
board  and  disc  plows  for  any  size  tractor. 
— A  complete  line  of  roller  bearing  thresh, 
ers,  and 

— A  roller  bearing  silo  filler.  , 


(6 


It  Pays  to  Averyize" 


Using  Avery  machines  enables  you  to  do 
your  work  in, the  right  way  and  at  the 
right  time — to  raise  bigger  crops  at  less 
expense  and  make  more  money. 
You  can  get  an  Avery  tractor  in  exactly 
the  size  you  need  for  your  work.  You 
can  handle  an  Avery  tillage  outfit  alone — 
Avery  tools  are  powc»  operated,  handled 
by  a  cord  from  the  tractor  platform. 


Avery  machines  are  built  simple — can  be 
operated  without  previous  experience. 
Avery  prices  are  based  upon  large  quantity 
production  and  the  low  selling  cost  of  a 
complete  line. 

When  you  get  an  Avery  you  are  assured  of 
prompt  and  permanent  service  —  backed  by  an 
organization  with  three  large  factories,  many 
branches  and  satisfied  customers  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  63  Foreign  Countries. 


Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 


and  interesting  Tractor  Hitch  Book."  Con- 
tains many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  satis- 
factory  operation  of  tractors,  tractor  drawn  tools 


and  tractor  driven  machinery, 
mailed  free. 


AVERY  COMPANY:  15402  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


 your 

roads  with 
Avery  Special 
Road  Tracton 
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The  Sunflower  as  a  Forage  Plant 

(WritUn  for  Pacific  Rural  I»r«»  by  H.  Hackedorn.  Profeiwor  Animal  Hortmndy,  Stat* 
College  of  Washington.) 


tContinued  inquiry  about  the  value 
of  the  sunflower  for  forage  has  led  to 
an  investigation  along  these  lines. 
Correspondence  with  practically 
every  experiment  station  in  the  coun- 
try has  demonstrated  on  the  whole 
that  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  plant  except  from  the  seed 
standpoint-  There  is,  however,  quite 
<t  good  deal  of  interest  developing 
with  regard  to  its  forage  value,  and 
several  experiment  stations  report 
silos  filled  this  season,  but  no  com- 
parative feeding  data  available.  Some 
information  relative  to  the  detail  of 
raising  the  crop  for  silage  has  been 
received  and  will  be  published  later. 
With  only  one  exception,  the  evidence 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  plant  for  silage 
purposes,  especially  under  dry  fann- 
ing conditions.— Livestock  Editor.] 

Numerous  inquiries  received  at  the 
Animal  Husbandry  office  have 
prompted  this  office  to  collect  such 
information  as  it  could  concerning 
the  sunflower  silage  as  feed  for  cat- 
tle. The  Montana  Experiment  Station 
has  led  in  the  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  plant  as  a  live- 
stock feed,  which  station  has  printed 
a  small  report,  "Bulletin  118,"  pub- 
lished.in  September,  1917,  which  does 
not  say  much  other  than  during  their 
trials  with  dairy  cattle  the  silage 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  and  that  34  pounds  of  sunflow- 
ers replaced  nine  pounds  of  clover 
hay. 

Professor  C.  N.  Arnett,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry,  of  the 
Montana  Station,  says:  "We  have 
been  using  sunflower  silage  at  the 
station  for  the  past  four  years,  grow- 
ing the  Mammoth  Russian  sunflower. 
Our  results  to  date  indicate  that  five 
to  eight  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is 
sufficient.  The  yield  depends  entirely 
on  the  soil  and  the  moisture  avail- 
able. We  have  had  as  high  as  thirty- 
six  tons  per  acre  on  similar  plots. 
Last  year  our  yield  was  but  eighteen 
tons  to  the  acre.  This  low  yield  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  heavy 
stand  on  the  ground  and  it  was  not 
irrigated.    Sunflowers  will  make  feed 


Holsteins  Lead  as  Dual 
Purpose  Cattle 


The  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
State  Experiment  Stations  report 
that  in  their  competitive  tests  Hol- 
steins made  a  larger  gain  per  steer 
at  a  less  cost  per  pound  of  either 
roughage  or  grain  than  any  of  the 
other  breeds.  As  voluminous  and 
profitable  milk  producers,  and  as 
valuable  beef  animals  when  their 
milking  days  are  over,  purebred 
Holsteins  are  firmly  established  as 
the  world's  leading  dual  purpose 
cows. 

Read  the  full  story  in  our  free 
booklets. 

THE  H0L8TEIN-FRIE8IAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

U.   D.   "A."  Box  437, 

Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Da;  Medicine! 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  frt«  U  anr  address  b.r 
ta«  Authur 

H  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  Hit  Street,  New  York 


from  the  time  they  are  beginning  to 
bloom  up  to  the  time  when  the  seeds 
are  in  the  dough  stage.  We  have  not 
determined  as  yet  the  best  stage  of 
growth  to  cut  them  for  silage.  If  you 
will  note  the  water  content  of  sun- 
flowers, I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  will  hardly  ever  be  neces- 
sary to  add  water  at  the  time  the  silo 
is  filled.  Of  course,  if  they  permit 
the  sunflowers  to  be  cut  very  ripe, 
this  statement  would  not  hold  true. 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
sunflowers  keeping  in  our  silos.  I  am 
satisfied  that  sunflower  silage  will 
grow  in  our  higher  Montana  valleys 
where  it  is  impossible  to  grow  corn, 
and  it  will  have  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
feeding  value  than  corn  grown  in  a 
similar  condition-  In  sections  where 
corn  can  be  matured,  I  think  corn 
will  show  a  higher  feeding  value. 
These  last  two  statements  are  simply 
guess  work,  since  I  have  never  com- 
pared corn  silage  with  sunflower  sil- 
age at  Bozeman.  We  expect  to  figure 
this  work  out  at  our  Huntley  sub- 
station this  next  year.  At  Huntley 
corn  can  be  matured  every  year." 

In  response  to  inquiries  sent  to  the 
County  Agents  of  this  State,  J.  R. 
Shinn  of  Spokane  county  writes  as 
follows:  (1)  I  have  observed  the 
use  of  sunflower  silage  for  the  past 
three  years;  (2)  we  have  used  the 
Mammoth  Russian  sunflower;  (3) 
we  use  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre;  (4)  I  have  seen  from 
ten  to  twenty  tons  of  sunflower  silage 
cut  per  acre;  (5)  the  sunflowers  are 
cut  just  when  they  are  turning  black 
or  coloring  up;  (6)  in  some  instances, 
water  is  added  to  the  silage  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  not;  (7)  the  silage 
is  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  is  very 
appetizing  in  all  cases;  (8  and  9) 
the  silage  is  used  for  milk  produc- 
tion almost  entirely,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  it  being  used  for 
stock  feeding;  (10)  the  feed  of  sil- 
age varies  from  10  to  30  pounds  of 
silage  per  day  to  each  cow;  (11) 
such  feeds  as  are  used  to  balance  up 
corn  silage  are  used  with  this  silage; 
(12)  no  records  were  kept  of  the 
gains  made  by  the  cattle;  (13)  I  be- 
lieve that  sunflower  silage  will  give 
us  the  same  results  as  found  with 
corn  silage  and  will  give  a  much 
larger  yield  per  acre." 

B.  W.  Cooney,  County  Agent  of 
Klickitat  county,  submits  the  follow- 
ing report:  "(1)  Sunflower  silage 
has  only  been  fed  one  year  in  this 
county;  (2)  we  use  the  large  Rus- 
sian variety;  (3)  we  use  7  to'  8 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  under  dry 
land  conditions.  Approximately 
double  this  amount  under  irrigation; 
(4)  under  semi-arid  conditions  the 
yield  of  silage  ranges  from  7  to  14 
tons  per  acre.  Under  irrigation  from 
12  to  25  tons;  (5)  sunflowers  were 
cut  when  about  one-third  of  the  plants 
were  in  blossom;  (6)  it  is  necessary 
to  use  water  when  the  sunflower 
silage  is  being  made  unless  the  crop 
Is  being  hauled  immediately  from  the 
field;  (7)  the  silage  kept  well  un- 
der ail  conditions;  (8)  where  cattle 
are  being  wintered  about  20  to  25 
pounds  per  thousand  pounds  carcass 
was  in  many  instances  supplemented 
by  a  straw  ration,  with  a  small 
amount  of  alfalfa  or  whest  hay;  (9) 
no  silage  was  fed  to  fattening 
steers.  It  is  not  a  practice  among 
farmers  in  this  county  to  fatten  ■steers 
with  wheat;  (10)  the  young  stock 
is  often  fed  small  amounts  of  rolled 
oats  or  barley  in  conjunction  with  a 
silage  of  alfalfa  or  clover;  (11)  I 
cannot  give  you  any  specific  informa- 
tion under  this  clause.  Write  direct 
to  the  suggested  name  below;  (12)  I 
am  reasonably  convinced  that  sun- 
flower silage  will  supplant  corn  sil- 
age pound  for  pound." 

J.  S.  Eddings,  Goldendale,  Washing- 
ton, writes  that  he  has  been  using 
Giant  Russian  sunflower  silage  for 
two  years.  He  has  secured  his  seed 
from  a  Montana  grower,  and  used  10 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  stated 
his  yield  actually  weigher  ten  tons 
per  acre,  that  he  cuts  the  sunflowers 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom  and  adds 
a  great  deal  of  water  to  the  silage- 


The  Fourth  Sale  of 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Will  be  held  at 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB  25,  1920 

At  1:30  P  M.  Sharp. 

The  University  Farm  authorities  are  establishing  a 

STOCKMEN'S  WEEK 
From  Tuesday,  February  24th,  to  Friday,  February  27th,  inclusive 

Besides  this  sale  of  Shorthorns  there  will  be  held  sales  of  Hereford  Cattle  swine  and 
dairy  cattle.  Well-known  speakers  will  make  addresses  on  many  subjects  relevant  to  the 
various  breeds,  and  meeting's  of  the  different  livestock  associations  will  be  held  Also  a 
five  counties'  meeting1  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Recognizing  the  seasonal  demand  for  bulls,  there  have  been 
entered  in  the  Shorthorn  sale 

40- HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS -40 

the  majority  of  which  are  nearly  two  years  old,  and 

20-  HEAD  COWS  and  HEIFERS -20 

of  the  quality  for  which  these  sales  are  becoming  famous 
For  Catalog  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association 

222  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


Make  Money  at  Merced 


MOW? 


By  Attending  the  INITIAL  SALE 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21st 

Merced  County  Poland-China  Breeders  Assn. 

There  buy  some  of  the  very  best  Poland-Chinas  offered  by  a  list  oi  live- 
wire  Merced  County  breeders,  who  are  breed  boosters  and  Poland-China 
pork  producers  from  start  to  finish.    Best  blood  lines  in  the  State. 


Sale  start*  promptly  at  12:30  p.  m. 
Do  not  forget  the  date, 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUAB1  BIST,  AT  KERCBD. 


Write  Now  for  Catalog. 


OKI*  L  I  K  \i  II  M  A  N. 

Auctioneer. 


J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Secretary. 
Merced. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FROM  14  GALLON  MILK  STRAIN 

AT  FARMER'S  PRICES 

Registered  and  Transferred  to  Buyer  Free. 

One*  will  improve  your  herd  many  times  the  cost  of  the  animal. 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

M.  M.  HOLDRIDGE 

CREAMCUP  HERD 
SAD  JOSE.  CAL.  1%  miles  out  N.  First  SI. 

R.  D.  A,  Box  437  Telephone  S.  J. 


THANK  YOU! 


I  take  this  method  of  expressing  my  appreciation  end  thanks  to 
the  Breeders,  Farmers  and  other  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  who  attended  and  helped  make  so  succssful  my  recent 
sale,  topped  by  my  Grand  Champion  Boar,'  Giant  Bob,  at  $5250. 


CHAS.  GATEWOOD, 


Sincerely  yours. 


Fresno,  Cal. 
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He  further  states  that  he  has  no 
trouble  in  keeping  it  and  has  used  it 
only  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  and  feeds 
approximately  30  pounds  per  head  per 
day,  feeding  it  in  conjunction  with 
alfalfa  and  mill  feed. 

He  states  further  that  he  considers 
sunflower  silage  far  superior  to  corn 
silage.  As  to  this  last  statement,  I 
could  not  fully  agree. 

Numerous  articles  in  the  agricul- 
tural press  during  the  last  two 
months  concerning  the  sunflower 
silage  in  general,  state  that  from  10 
to  30  tons  of  sunflowers  can  be  grown 
per  acre  on  land  under  climatic  con- 
ditions that  do  not  permit  the  grow- 
ing of  corn.  The  Mammoth  Russian 
or  Giant  Russian  sunflower  is  in  all 
cases  recommended,  and  from  20  to 
30  pounds  of  silage  is  usually  fed  to 
the  beef  cattle. 

At  the  Northwest  Livestock  Confer- 
ence at  Spokane,  held  on  the  first  of 
March,  1919.  H.  A.  Poston,  living 
a  few  miles  out  of  Spokane,  stated 
that  he  put  up  about  one-third  of  a 
silo  full  of  sunflowers  a  year  ago  this 
fall  and  fed  it  out  to  his  dairy  cattle. 
The  feed  was  not  weighed,  but  he 
stated  that  as  far  as  he  could  tell, 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  milk 
yield  when  they  changed  from  the 
corn  silage  to  the  sunflower  silage, 
and  that  he  considers  it  a  very  satis- 
factory feed. 

The  firm  of  Selway  &  Gardiner  of 


Anaconda.  Montana,  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  find  sunflower  silage  a  very 
satisfactory  sheep  feed  and  use  it  ex- 
tensively in  feeding  our  registered 
Hampshire  ewes,  of  which  we  have 
some  fifteen  hundred-  We  feed  it  in 
connection  with  alfalfa  or  some  grain, 
depending  on  the  object  we  have  in 
feeding;  whether  it  is  to  maintain 
breeding  ewes  or  to  fatten  lambs  or 
sheep.  We  use  it  because  we  can  ob- 
tain a  higher  yield  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  other  crops,  and  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  it  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  silage. 

"For  beef  cattle,  approximately  15 
to  30  pounds  can  be  fed  per  1000 
pounds  per  day,  depending  on  what 
other  feeds  are  fed  in  connection 
with  the  sunflower  silage.  For  sheep 
a  ration  consisting  of  2  pounds  of 
sunflower  silage  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  is  about  all  that  can  be  fed  to 
an  advantage,  as  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  some  leguminous  hay  or  grain 
in  connection  with  the  silage,  whether 
to  breeding  ewes  or  to  fattening 
lambs." 

In  regard  to  the  digestibility  of 
sunflower  silage,  the  Montana  Exper- 
iment Station  reports  that  when  fed 
with  or  without  clover  hay  that  sun- 
flower silage  compared  very  favorably 
with  immature  corn  silage,  which  is 
largely  the  type  of  corn  silage  that 
is  grown  on  the  high  plateaus  of  that 
state. 


The  Dairy  Business  as  It  Really  Is 


[We  publish  herewith  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  prominent  dairymen  of  the 
Modesto  district,  which  sums  up  the 
situation  in  which  those  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business  find  themselves 
under  present  conditions. — Ed.] 

Modesto,  Calif.,  Jan.  13,  1920. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. — Gentlemen:  Enclosed 
please  find  an  advertisement  to  run 
twice  as  a  "liner."  I  have  too  many 
cows  as  my  wife  and  I  do  the  milking, 
besides  I  am  not  going  to  keep  so 
many  in  the  future.  I  have  been  in 
the  dairy  business  for  15  years,  and 
am  tired  of  putting  in  from  16  to  24 
hours  per  day  for  the  appreciation 
shown  by  the  city  ladies;  besides, 
we  also  have  some  "starving  babies." 
We  did  have  six,  but  one,  a  boy  of  19, 
sot  tired  of  "starving,"  so  he  left  the 
farm  and  has  gone  to  the  city  where 
he  works  8  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 
The  others,  no  doubt,  under  prevail- 
ing conditions,  will  do  the  same.  Now, 
after  they  are  all  gone  and  Father  and 
Mother  are  worn  out  trying  to  pro- 
duce for  the  consumer,  who  is  going 
to  run  the  ranch? 

City  people  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  they  cannot  enact  laws 
to  force  the  farmer  to  keep  cows  and 
poultry;  and  that  when  the  butcher 
sets  both,  the  city  people  will  pay 
much  more  than  they  are  now  paying, 
besides  going  without  for  a  while, 
for  I  venture  these  good  ladies  don't 
know  that  it  takes  2  or  3  years  to  re- 
place a  dairy  herd. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  why  all 
this  propaganda  in  many  of  the  city 
papers  which  is  copied  by  outside  pa- 
pers? Is  it  to  influence  the  prospec- 
tive jurors  in  the  coming  trial  of  the 
milk  producers?  As  a  rebuke  to  this 
suit  every  dairyman  ought  to  imme- 
diately join  the  Associated  Dairymen. 
What  is  more,  if  we  lose  this  suit  I 
don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
dairying;  but  I  don't  believe  we  will 
when  all  the  facts  are  made  known. 
Your  editorial  in  the  January  10th 
issue  is  to  the  point.    Yours  truly. 

(Signed)    D.  F.  CONANT. 


SHORTHORN  SALE  SUPREME. 


The  fourth  consignment  sale  of 
purebred  Shorthorns  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  February  25th,  at  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  during  Stockmen's 
Week.  All  the  prominent  breeders  of 
Shorthorns  in  California  are  making 
consignments  that  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  buyers  from  all  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  association  to 
make  this  the  best  Shorthorn  sale 


ever  held  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  breeders  are  looking  for  bulls, 
the  consignments  total  40  bulls  and 
20  cows  and  heifers.  This  will  be  an 
opportunity  that  cattlemen  in  need  of 
either  bulls  or  she  stuff  should  not 
overlook.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
events  of  the  great  Stockmen's  Week 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Feb- 
ruary 24th  to  27th  inclusive. 


The  State  of  California  recently 
placed  an  order  with  the  Castleview 


Ranch  for  a  Registered  Berkshire 
boar  for  delivery  to  Eldridge,  Cal. 


58  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  58 

SECOND  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Tulare  County  Poland-China  Association 

AT  TULARE  SALE  PAVILION 

February  6th 

16  Tried  Sows 
25  Bred  Gilts 

15  Open  Gilts  and 
2  Boars 

This  offering  has  been  selected  by  our  Sale  Committee  from  some  of 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Only  the  best  individuals  go  into  this  sale. 
They  are  the  big,  easy-feeding,  utility  kind  that  cannot  be  surpassed  as 
producers  of  pork  or  as  breeding  hogs. 

They  are  by  such  sires  as  Boulder  Buster,  King  of  Golden  Gate,  Giant 
Bob,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  King's  Timm,  Bridge's  Bob  Wonder  and 
others  and  bred  to  such  boars  as  Rex  of  Sunnyside,  The  California,  King 
of  Golden  Gate,  California  Big  Bone  Leader,  and  others: 

CONSIGNORS  : 


Z.  M.  Dickey, 
A.  J.  Elliott, 
H.  C.  Shlnn, 
C.  L.  Weaver. 


R.  F.  Ouerin, 
W.  E.  Martin, 
J.  K.  Macomber, 
V.  U.  Dnbell, 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  11:30 

SALE  STARTS  PROMPTLY  AT  12:30 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

HUGH  C.  SHINN,  Secretary,  Tulare, 
COL.  GEORGE  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


Calif. 


isn't  ihg  genuine  PHOVEN-siraia 


HAIRY 
PERUVIAN 

ALFALFA 

THE 

PROVEN 
STRAIN 


We  introduced  HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer — and  we  naturally  feel  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess. Only  the  genuine,  PROVEN  strain  is  sold  under  the 
name  "Germain.' 

Germain 's  PROVEN  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  seed  is  recleaned 

to  eliminate  waste,  and  is  specially  treated  to  insure  quick  and 
easy  germination. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  stenciled  bags.  Every  alfalfa  grower 
should  redd  our  free  folders  on  Germain's  PROVEN  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa. 


Send  for  FREE  1920  Seed 
and  Poultry  Catalog. 


Established  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  £•  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


a 
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Big  Sale  at  Anchorage  Farm 


A  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Hardy,  business  manager  of  Anchor- 
age Farm  at  Orland,  gives  the  date  of 
a  large  sale  of  some  of  their  excellent 
Berkshires.  Particulars  of  the  sale 
are  given  below: 

"Anchorage  Farm  has  just  made  a 
sale  to  the  Modoc  Land  &  Livestock 
Company  of  Cedarville,  Modoc  County, 
California,  as  follows: 
5  daughters  of  Star  Leader,  bred  to 
Natoma's  Baron  Duke. 
16  bred  gilts. 

16  open  gilts  that  will  be  bred  to  Na- 
toma's Baron  Duke. 
10  sow  pigs,  six  and  seven  months  old. 
3  bred  sows. 

All  of  the  gilts  are  fine  animals. 


planned  to  run  purebred  herds  of 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  they  have 
adjacent  pasture.  Water  conditions 
are  ideal,  their  being  a  number  of  ar- 
tesian wells  on  the  place.  The  man- 
agers of  this  great  property  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  decision  to  have  pure- 
bred Berkshire  hogs  on  their  farm  by 
the  winnings  of  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital at  the  International  Livestock 
Show,  where  the  Grand  Champion  car- 
load of  fat  hogs,  over  all  breeds,  was 
won  by  this  breed,  and  the  carload 
was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  so 
they  wish  to  make  their  foundation 
herd  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
this  wonderful  boar.  And,  as  a  num- 
ber of  the  sows  and  gilts  they  have  se- 
lected are  bred  to  Natoma's  Baron 


Beautiful  Berkshires  at  Anchorage  Farm. 


choice  in  every  respect,  and  among 
them  are  several  show  prospects. 

"The  herd  was  selected  and  will  be 
managed  by  Charles  Barrows,  the 
well-known  Livestock  Kxpert.  The 
Modoc  Land  &  Live  Stock  Company 
consists  of  2640  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  in  California,  all  under  cul- 
tivation. A  railroad  is  now  being  con- 
structed, which  will  open  this  ranch  to 
Portland  and  the  East.  The  Farm  is 
to  be  superintended  by  Mr.  Brown, 
now  with  the  Napa  State  Hospital, 
and  the  hogs  will  be  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Barrows.  A  large  part  of  the 
acreage    is    in    alfalfa,  where  it  is 


Duke,  the  Grand  Champion  of  Cali- 
fornia, they  will  have  a  splendid  herd. 
They  were  also  attracted  to  Anchor- 
age Farm  by  the  sow  exhibited  by 
the  Webber  children  with  her  ten  fine 
pigs.  Mr.  Owens  purchased  this  sow 
at  the  time  and  sent  her  up  to  An- 
chorage Farm  to  be  bred  again. 

"This  large  sale  completed  a  very 
successful  year  for  Anchorage  Farm." 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  Anchorage  Farm  has  sold 
all  their  Berkshires,  but  their  old  cus- 
tomers will  find  them  with  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Berkshires  to  supply  their 
trade. 


H  V.  It  k  Ml  I K  E     ANNUAL  MEETING 
ANT  BALE. 


Two  days  of  Berkshire  activity  will 
mark  the  annual  meeting  and  sale  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February 
17th  and  18th,  when  the  breeders  of 
Berkshire  hogs  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
get  together.  The  opening  day  of  the 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  judging 
contests  for  women  and  students  in 
morning,  the  yearly  business  meeting 
and  election  of  officers  in  the  after- 
noon and  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 

The  attraction  of  the  meet  will  be 
the  sale  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  when  35  head  of  selected 
Berkshires  will  go  under  the  hammer 
of  Ord  L.  Leachman.  These  hogs  will 
first  be  judged  in  competition  for  cash 
prizes  which  are  provided  for  by  the 
entry  fees.  This  prize  competition  is 
bringing  out  a  high  class  of  entries, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary. Frank  B.  Anderson,  who  is  about 
ready  to  mail  the  catalogs. 

The  leading  breeders  of  the  state 
will  consign  as  well  as  one  each  from 
the  neighboring  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Utah. 


McCCNE  SALE  A  HI  >IMKK. 


Good  hogs  bring  good  money  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  H.  D.  McCune  of  Le- 
moore  in  his  Poland-China  sale  a 
week  ago  at  Hanford.  Thirty-seven 
bred  sows  and  gilts  brought  $4,365.  an 
average  of  $140.80.  Fifteen  fall  pigs 
sold  for  $650  in  the  aggregate,  with 
an  average  of  43.33.  One  boar  sold 
for  $400.  An  average  over  all  of 
$115.21. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  a  Surprise 
Prospect  gilt  out  of  Edith  Rose  that 
was  bought  by  W.  D.  Trewhitt  of 
Hanford,  the  veteran  big  type  breed- 
er. A  boar  from  the  same  litter 
brought  $400  and  was  purchased  by 
Thos.  J.  Woodworth  of  Stratford. 
This  boar  and  gilt  are  litter  mates  of 
a  $1250  gilt  purchased  by  Les  Mc- 
Cracken  of  Ripon  at  the  last  Kings 
County  Poland-China  Breeders'  sale. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  breeders 


all  got  bargains,  judging  by  the  way 
Poland-Chinas  are  selling  in  the  east. 

The  attendance  was  good  and, 
while  many  of  the  buyers  were  from 
Kings  and  adjacent  counties,  some 
went  to  points  as  far  distant  as  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ripon. 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the 
sale,  assisted  by  Cols.  Cy  Clark  of 
Modesto  and  Dolash  of  Corcoran. 


•  A  l  l:  M  OOD'S  CHAMPION  SALE. 


And  it  was  a  champion  sale  from  ev- 
ery viewpoint — the  greatest  yet  held 
in  California.  While  the  crowd  was 
not  a  record  in  numbers,  yet  those 
who  were  there  were  anxious  to  buy, 
as  was  proven  by  the  high  bidding. 
Chas.  Gatewood  offered  good  Poland- 
Chinas  at  this  sale  held  at  Fresno, 
January  26th,  and  the  record  sale  was 
made  in  Poland-China  circles  when 
the  Grand  Champion  boar  Giant  Bob 
was  bid  in  by  Buckland  &  Son  and  Z. 
M.  Dickey  for  $5,250. 

Z.  M.  Dickey  also  bought  the  sow 
Forest  View  Anna  4th  gor  $600.  A 
third  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  se- 
lection of  the  top  gilt  of  the  sale  by 
Fred  Gatewood  at  $550. 

The  stock  offered  possessed  the  es- 
sentials of  big  type  breeding,  quality 
and  condition  that  made  the  breeders 
present  anxious  to  get  it.  The  first  33 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  sold  averaged 
$336.  with  a  grand  total  of  $15,420 — 
for  the  sale. 

The  big  feature  of  the  sale  was  bid- 
ding by  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  secure  Giant  Bob,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  record  price  being  paid 
of  $5,250. 

Col.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the  sale. 


W.  K.  Gilmore  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
bought  a  ranch  and  a  herd  of  Large 
Yorkshires  with  the  idea  of  growing 
market  hogs  and  prize  winning  regis- 
tered hogs  as  well.  He  has  about  800 
head,  of  which  about  half  are  pure- 
breds  to  begin  with.  He  states  that 
packers  are  always  willing  to  pay  a 
substantial  premium  for  Large  Yorks 
over  the  top  market  price  for  hogs 
for  the  reason  that  they  dress  a  higher 
percentage  of  salable  meat  than  the 
ordinary  type. 


Purebreds  Pile  Up  Profits 
Particularly  Poland-Chinas 


If  You  Don't  Believe  It 

LOOK  UP  ^rjces  ,'ili<1  at  iiiU'^  Eastern  purebred  Poland-China 

I  00 It  IIP  **™ees  obtained  for  purebred  Poland-China  market 
LUUlv  Hi    Iiul's  at  Farm  Bureau  Hoy  Auctions  and  elsewhere 
in  California. 

LOOK  UP  ''v'(l'"-    trm^8    wbere    purebred  Poland-Chinas 
'•a ni''  in  competition  with  senilis,  then  attend  the 

FRESNO  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASS  N. 

SALE 


WED.  FEBRUARY  11TH 


AT  THE  FRESNO  FAIR  GROUNDS 


Snl»  starts  at  Noon. 


l  unch  at  11  a.  in. 


W  rit<-  lor  Catalogue. 

ALFRED  a  BlThl.AMi.  I'res.  w  IXTER  <  .  FICKLIN,  *,-<  >. 

Rout*  E,  Box  126,  Fresno.  Route  A,  Box  189,  Fresno. 

101..  GEO.  \\.  BELL,  TULARE,  Auctioneer. 
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Yeast 

Cane 
Molasses 

Alfalfa 
Meal 


99 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.  Its  consumption 
results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 

for  animals. 

Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
wbicb  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 

productiveness- 


Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


MASON 

No.  '2  Pine  Street, 
SV\  FRANCISCO. 


Factory: 
SAUSALITO.  CAL. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

I  have  consigned  two  Orion's  Kin;  Gano  gilts  bred  to  Gano's  King  Orion  to  the  Califor- 
nia Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm.  Davis. 
January  14tb:  also  4  bred  gilts  to  the  Ireland  Ranch  Sale  at  Owensmouth,  January  30th. 
Three  of  the  latter  gilts  are  the  same  breeding  as  those  consigned  to  Davis,  and  one  is  by 
California  Orion  Cherry  King  and  bred  to  Orion's  King  Gano.  Five  of  the  gilts  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show. 

P.O.  Box  177,       DON  Al  D    M.  GRAMA  M         Lancaster,  Calif. 


::   OAK   KINOLL   FARM  :: 

LAKEPORT,  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  ►old  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy  weanling*. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


San  Francisco  Office. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


001  Ralhoa  lildc. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALUS  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


January  31,  1920 
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 35  BERKSHIRES  

Carefully  Selected  from  Leading  Herds  of 
Four  States  make  up  the  Offering  for  the 


Western 

Berkshire 

Congress 


  ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE   

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL., 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18, 

1:30  p.  m. 
Following  the  Annual   Congress  Meeting, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  17. 

Farmers  and  Breeders  have  an  opportunity 
in  this  sale  to  select  Foundation  Stock  of 
outstanding  excellence  from  the  30  Bred 
Sows  and  Gilts  and  5  young  boars  of  the 
breed  that  won  Grand  Champion  pen  and 
carload  lot.  and  Junior  Champion  Barrow 
over   all   other  breeds   at   the   San  Fran- 
cisco Stock  Show  last  November,  proving 
Berkshires  to  be  the  best  pork  producers. 
Consignments  have  been  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing: ,M 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  Cal. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
R.  G.  Gruhlke,  Dixon,  Cal. 
Hugh  Nesbit,  Chimacum,  Wash. 
George  M.  York,  Modesto,  Cal. 
W.   F.   Sandercock,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
H.  C.  Mnddox  &  Son,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Silver  Glenn  Stock  Farm,  SHverton,  Ore. 
Italian  Vineyard  Company,  Guasti,  Cal. 
Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

Calac  Orchards,  Martinez,  Cal. 

C.  P.  Warnick  &  Sons,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland,  Cal. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

E.  i.  Ferguson,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  Catalog. 
WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

PRES.,  A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal. 
SECY,  FRANK  B.  ANDERSON, 
Box  724,  Sacramento. 

DON'T  MISS  THESE  SALES: 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  14. 
H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Sacramento,  Feb.  15. 
ORD.  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


VERAMONT  HER  EFORDS 

Haye 

QUALITY 

and 

BREED  CHARACTER 

Sons   of   Patrician    5th  al- 
ways   please.    Will    sell  a 
fine   lot   in   February  sale. 
See  them  before  buying. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Prop. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

For  Farm  Power  and  Profit. 
BREED  SHIRE  HORSES.  They  are  in  de- 
mand. Good  Grade  Shires  are  selling  be- 
tween $200  and  $300.  Shire  Mares  prove  to 
be  good  workers  and  excellent  mothers. 
They  will  work  steady  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  profitable  colts.  For  booklet  on  Shires, 
write  W.  G.  LYNCH,  Secretary,  American 
Shire  Horse  Association,  Tonica,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.   By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MAC0MBER,       Tipton,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the"  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.         Woodland,  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERF0RD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Ho  I  stein  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


&  Calf  Profits 

Are  yoo  getting-  them?  Calf  ^profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

i  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 


■  the  year  1800  aa  th_  — 
Costa  lesR  than  half  as  much 
promotes  early  matur- 


§  has  been  k  

-  pl<  t<  .mlk  tubatitu 
an  milk  —  prevent*  ncvunni  -  -  ijm»h 
Ity.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  

Write  for  New  Data  g~  ff SS^TS^SJS 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma,  Cal. 


CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  IS 
BOOMING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Recent  events  in  the  area  compos- 
ing Zone  No.  3  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  would  indicate 
that  individual  cattlemen  are  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  organizing  for  mu- 
tual assistance  along  legislative  and 
other  lines. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  King  City 
last  week  with  President  John  S. 
Bryan  in  the  chair  and  Major  W. 
S.  Everts,  field  representative  of  the 
state  association  to  state  the  purposes 
and  benefits  of  organization  for  all 
commercial  interests,  and  how  espe- 
cially necessary  it  is  for  cattlemen 
to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  adverse 
conditions  by  united  action.  Sixty- 
four  cattlemen  were  present  at  this 
meeting  and  the  results  are  expected 
that  will  bring  Monterey  county 
strongly  into  line. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  Wat- 
sonville,  .  Santa  Cruz  County,  on 
Wednesday,  January  14th,  and  while 
not  as  largely  attended  as  the  meet- 
ing at  King  City,  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  territory  involved,  perhaps 
more  present  than  at  the  Monterey 
county  gathering.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  present  became  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  Santa 
Cruz  county  now  has  80  per  cent  of 
its  cattlemen  enrolled  in  the  State 
Association. 

Our  correspondent  was  present  at 
a  third  conference  in  Zone  3  at  Hol- 
lister  in  San  Benito  county  on  Jan- 
uary 17th.  Thirty  bona  fide  cattlemen 
were  present  and  practically  all  those 
who  were  not  members  became  such 
at  the  termination  of  the  meeting. 

President  Bryan  was  in  the  chair 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  short 
address.  He  stated  that  1400  cattle- 
men are  now  members  of  the  State 
Association  who  owned  500,000  cattle. 
While  this  is  a  very  good  showing, 
the  cattle  interests  in  California  have 
an  aggregate  investment  of  more  cap- 
ital than  the  railroads.  When  it 
comes  to  their  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature and  the  state  government, 
however,  it  is  practically  nothing  in 
comparison.  Therefore  Mr.  Bryan  is 
in  favor  of  organization  so  that  the 
cattlemen  will  be  able  to  have  ade- 
quate representation. 

C.  N.  Hawkins,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Shorthorn  breeders  of  the  state 
and  head  of  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Co., 
spoke  on  the  hardships  worked  on 
cattlemen  by  the  removal  of  fences 
along  orchards  bordering  on  the 
highways.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
drive  cattle  along  a  highway  when 
the  fence  has  been  removed  without 
their  straying  onto  private  property 
without  employing  a  force  of  vaque- 
ros  largely  in  excess  of  the  usual 
needs. 

Major  Everts,  the  field  representa- 
tive, gave  a  very  clear  statement  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  association, 
and  urged  all  present  to  join  and 
become  "boosters"  for  the  cause. 

Dr.  Brooks,  the  San  Benito  County 
Veterinarian,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
needs  of  better  cattle  and  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  fight  on  ani- 
mal diseases  especially  by  prophylac- 
tic vaccination.  The  doctor  stated 
there  were  only  60  deaths  due  to 
blackleg  the  past  year  in  the  county, 
where  previous  years  the  loss  had 
been  ten  times  as  great. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Kemp  of  the  Hollister 
High  School  asked  the  support  of  the 
cattlemen  in  a  two-day  agricultural 
show  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  with  the  idea  of  having 
a  half  day  at  least  devoted  to  a  live- 
stock exhibit. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  present  of  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  state  organiza- 
tion of  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  cattlemen  of  the  State.  In  other 
words  wear  the  button  C.  C.  A.  on 
your  coat  and  in  your  talk. 


Clyde  Horr  of  De  Forrest  &  Horr, 
Susanville,  writes  that  they  have  just 
received  a  Poland-China  herd  sire 
from  Jay  Brooker,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 
This  boar  was  sired  by  Gladiator  and 
farrowed  March  21,  1919,  and  promises 
to  make  a  most  excellent  addition  to 


the  herd  of  this  firm  of  enterprising 
breeders.  Mr.  Horr  further  writes 
that  the  Poland-China  business  is  on 
the  boom  in  Honey  Lake  Valley  with 


quite  a  number  of  new  breeders  start- 
ing foundation  herds  this  winter,  so 
the  future  looks  very  bright  for  the 
breed  in  this  region. 


WHY 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
ARE  BEST 

There's  a  reason  for  everything,  and  surely  one 
for  the  superiority  of  DE  LAVAL  separators. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  first  continuous  discharge  centrifugal 
cream  separator.  Invented  in  1878,  it  has  led  ever  since.  The  great 
DE  LAVAL  shops  in  both  America  and  Europe  are  devoted  solely 
to  the  production  of  centrifugal  separating  and  clarifying  machines. 

Large  staffs  of  DE  LAVAL  experimental  and  developmental  engi- 
neers, both  in  America  and  Europe,  constantly  devote  their  time,  skill 
and  knowledge  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream 
Separator. 

Every  single  step  of  cream  separator  advance- 
ment, for  forty  years,  has  been  DE  LAVAL  con- 
ceived or  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  every  feature  of  construction  ever 
used  in  any  other  cream  separator  has  been  one  that  run-out  DE 
LAVAL  patents  left  free.  Such  features  have  then  always  been  out  of 
date  in  the  later  improved  DE  LAVAL  construc- 
tion, and  most  of  them  were  never  quite  good 
enough  to  have  been  actually  used  in  DE  LAVAL 
construction  at  all. 

It  might  aptly  be  said  that  DE  LAVAL  has  for- 
gotten more  about  cream  separators  than  its  imi- 
tators  and   would-be  competitors 
«ver  knew. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cream  separator,  with  its 
necessarily  high  revolving  speed, 
great  capacity,  ease  of  operation, 
simplicity  and  durability,  is  a  very 
difficult  machine  to  build  right,  and 
can  only  be  built  right  with  long 
experience,  highly  skilled  employes 
and  a  vast  amount  of  special 
equipment.  Hence  there's  nothing 
strange  about  the  fact  of  DE 
LAVAL  Cream  Separator  superi- 
ority. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  20  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO      ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


A  l-IOLSTEIIN  FOUNDATION 

YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  YEARLING  BULL 

All  ready  for  early  SPRING  BREEDING 

Two  daughters  of  King  Sadie  Vale  Elzevere,  whose  first  seven 
dams  average  over  30  lbs.;  one  daughter  of  King  of  Black  and 
Whites  from  an  A.  R.  O.  3-year-old. 

Bull  is  son  of  SIR  A  AGGIE  DEK0L  ACME,  from  a  22-lb.  cow. 
who  made  as  a  3-year-old  686  lbs.  butter  and  16,521  lbs.  milk  in 
365  days.  His  first  two  dams  average  over  1008  lbs.  butter  and 
20,605  lbs.  milk  for  a  year. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  HEHI>  ONLY  $1200. 


Write  at  once  or  call  and  sec  them. 
BOX  962,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


DR.  E.  J.  WELDON, 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  hare  a  rery  fine  yearling  null  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Fi-aatlo 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heiiers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Baeramento. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsmd  St,  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


SALES  DATES 


reb.  4th — Fresno  County  Duroc  Jersey 
Bre«it'iH'  akb'u.  Fresno. 

jjyj,.  «  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeder*"  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  11U«  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Fresno. 

F«*.  liJth — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n,  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berkshlree. 
Santa  Uosa. 

Feb.  Mitb — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Berkshire*. 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress. 
Davis. 

Feb.  12th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 

Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  'ilut  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Feb.  341b. — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ahs'ii.  Davis. 

Feb.  35th  —  California  Shorthoru  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

Fel>.  21th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  University  Farm,  Davis. 

Feb.  27th — Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Sale,  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  King*  County  Polaud-Cluna 
'Breeders'  Ass'n,  Hanford. 

Mar.  9th — Stanislaus  Co.  Holstein-FriesianB 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Modesto. 

Mar.  J'ltto. — Haag:  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas. Hanford. 

Mar.  16-17th — Taints  Ranch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  Tulare. 

.Mar.  25th  —  California  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association,  Annual  Guaranty  Sale, 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  3rd — Kings  Co.  Pie  Club.  Hanford. 

Apr.  6th  —  N.  K.  Horan.  Poland-Chinas. 
Lockeford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale.  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  Hist — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Friesians, 
M  odesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

May  12th — Leon) an  &  Kilffore.  Holstein-Frie- 
sian dispersal  sale,  Ripon. 


The  Dairy. 
The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  has  just 
started  C.  F.  Lewis  of  Modesto  in  the 
purebred  Guernsey  business  by  sell- 
ing him  20  head  of  registered  animals 
of  this  aristocratic  dairy  breed.  No 
one  goes  wrong  in  getting  into  the 
dairy  business,  especially  if  they  take 
the  Guernsey  route. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  reports 
the  sale  of  a  young  Holstein-Friesian 
bull  from  a  2-year-old  heifer  with  a 
19.13-lb.  7-day  record  to  Chas.  Du- 
man  of  Pixley.  Mr.  Sturgeon  further 
states  that  he  is  preparing  3  very 
promising  heifers  for  test  and  hopes 
to  have  some  excellent  records  to  re- 
port a  little  later. 

High-priced  animals  give  results 
many  times,  and  it  is  true  in  the  case 
of  the  top  price  cow  purchased  by  H 
E.  Vogel  at  the  recent  Morris  sale  of 
Holsteins  at  Sacramento.  This  cow 
dropped  twin  heifer  calves  sired  by 
the  promising  sire.  Sir  Aaggie  DeKol 
Mead.  The  cow  is  now  on  test  and 
promises  well  for  a  30-lb.  7-day  record. 

Vina  Pieterje  Hengerveld  •  DeKol 
2nd.  owned  by  Freeman  &  Edwards 
of  Modesto,  on  official  test,  made  32.28 
lbs.  butter  and  844.5  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days  and  125.62  lbs.  butter  and  3461.7 
lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Her  best  day's 
milking  was  129.9  lbs.  and  her  best  7 
days  874.7  lbs.  milk.  She  is  in  fine 
condition  and  going  strong,  and 
should  make  a  very  fine  yearly  record. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 


Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
has  recently  shipped  Berkshire  boars 
to  J.  D.  Krause,  Melitta,  Cal.;  E.  C. 
Carpenter,  Taft,  Cal.;  W.  N.  Nail,  Man- 
zanar,  Cal.;  and  F.  W.  Johnson,  Tu- 
lare, Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  Anderson,  the  well-known 
horsewoman  of  Kenwood,  has  just  ac- 
cepted delivery  of  a  splendid  young 
Berkshire  boar,  sired  by  "Achiever" 
from  the  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  reports  sales  of 
bred  Berkshire  sows  to  Messrs.  Groff 
&  Rippin,  Merced,  Calif.;  Jas.  S.  Pe- 
drotti  of  Calistoga.  and  two  sows  to 
J.  G.  Throckmorton  of  Sebastopol, 
Cal. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Bogle,  prominent  physician 
of  Santa  Rosa,  has  purchased  a  ranch 
of  45  acres  north  of  the  City  of  Roses, 
and  will  fit  it  up  as  a  model  breeding 
establishment  for  Berkshire  swine. 
Much  of  the  foundation  stock  has 


been   secured   from   the  Castleview 
Ranch. 

A  Farm  Bureau  Hog  auction  held 
last  week  in  Butte  County  was  an  un- 
qualified success  and  Farm  Advisor 
Drobish  and  Asst.  Taylor  are  pleased 
with  the  results.  Five  carloads  netted 
the  farmers  approximately  |11,500, 
which,  according  to  conservative  esti- 
mates, was  $1000  more  than  they 
would  have  received  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  feature  of  the  Bassett-Ross- 
Crawshaw  Poland-China  sale  at  Han- 
ford last  week  was  the  purchase  of  an 
excellent  lot  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Palmer  of 
Porterville,  who  paid  ?205  for  "The 
Ideal,"  a  sow  that  was  sired  by  Con- 
trol's Ideal  and  bred  to  Big  Timra. 
This  animal  was  the  top  of  the  lot 
bought  by  Mrs.  Palmer  and  also  the 
top  of  the  sale. 

A  shipment  of  3  Shorthorn  bulls 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Association,  and  8  Here- 
ford bulls  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany, was  made  to  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, last  week.  This  is  the  kind  of 
trade  the  beef  breeders  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to.  They  raise  as 
good  cattle  as  there  are  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  should  have 
their  share  of  foreign  trade. 

Frank  C.  Dollard  of  Ripon,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Poland- 
China  hogs,  has  started  a  herd  with 
Gerstdale  California  at  the  head.  He 
writes  that  one  of  his  Model  Major 
sows  that  he  bought  at  the  Marsh- 
McCracken  sale  at  Modesto  has  far- 
rowed 7  crackerjack  pigs  sired  by 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  three  of 
which  he  has  already  sold  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  he  paid  for 
the  dam. 

Tom  Bodger,  proprietor  of  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Farm  at  Gardena.  writes 
that  he  has  recently  shipped  young 
boars  sired  by  Uneeda  Harvester  to 
Plymouth,  Healdsburg  and  Manzanar; 
two  young  sows  sired  by  Aristocrat  to 
Lone  Pine;  two  young  sows  sired  by 
B  lliV.cn  to  Northfork,  and  one  boar 
sired  by  Aristocrat  to  Briceland.  Mr. 
Bodger  further  writes:  "The  Hamp- 
shire hog  business  is  excellent  and 
your  paper  certainly  brings  results 
from  Humboldt  County  to  San  Diego." 

Sales  of  Duroc-  Jerseys  are  coining 
along  and  it  looks  as  though  hun- 
dreds of  red  hogs  would  change  their 
voting  precincts  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Among  others  the  Tulare 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation sale  listed  for  February  12th, 
will  offer  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
aggregations  of  this  popular  breed  to 
go  through  the  salesrlng  this  season. 
A  chance  to  select  from  consignments 
from  all  over  that  red  hog  boosting 
locality  with  some  few  from  outside. 
Col.  Bell  will  cry  the  sale. 

It  seems  as  though  Tulare  County 
was  getting  its  share  of  publicity 
these  days,  due  to  the  purebred  hog 
auctions.  The  Poland-China  Breeders' 
Association  of  that  county  has  58  of 
the  big-type  kind  listed  for  their  sec- 
ond consignment  sale.  Most  of  the 
58  are  bred  sows  and  gilts  with  a  few 
crackerjack  open  gilts  and  two  of  the 
kind  of  boars  that  cannot  help  but  sell 
to  any  Poland-China  fancier  that  sees 
'em.  They  are  the  right  kind,  for  sure. 
Go  to  the  sale  and  Col.  Bell  will  see 
that  you  get  the  right  ones,  as  he  will 
cry  the  sale. 

Berkshires  breeders  and  fanners 
should  not  forget  the  annual  consign- 
ment sale  of  the  members  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Wednesday, 
February  18th.  Twenty  of  the  best 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  also  5  blue-rib- 
bon young  boars,  are  listed  from  the 
leading  herds  of  the  State.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  Berkshires  and 
also  those  who  are  contemplating  buy- 
ing some  purebred  swine  should  by 
all  means  attend  this  sale  where  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  inspect  and 
buy  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
this  reliable  old  breed.  You  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  buy  Berkshires. 

J.  H.  Ware,  proprietor  of  Eldersly 
Farm  at  Live  Oak  and  well  known 
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NOWt'^TIME 


To  Get  Into  The 

Poland-China  Business 

12  TRIED  BRED  SOWS 
15  BRED  GILTS 
12  OPEN  GILTS 

San  Joaquin  County 
POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION  SALE 

at 

Lodi,  Thursday,  February  12th 

Sows  and  gilts  sired  by  and  bred  to  the  following 
noted  boars: — 

GOLDEN  STATE  KING,  MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB, 
LAKESIDE  DEFENDER,  BIG  BONE  BOB,  UBSUS 
JR.,  SURPRISE  PROSPECT  JR.,  and  other  excel- 
lent sires. 

CONSIGNORS : 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons;  John  Boskovich;  U.  K. 
Horan;  Langhorst  Bros.;  J.  F.  Lehman;  Eugene 
Miner;  Young  &  Barton;  Young  &  Clark. 

Sale  at  Robiuson  Bam  at  1*2:30  p.  in.  sharp. 
MUITK  FOR  CATALOG 

Ord  L.  Leachman,  Auctioneer 
Sherwood  W.  Beckman,  Sec'y,  Lodi 
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LISTEN! 

LAST  CALL!   LAST  CALLS 

THE  FRESNO  DISTRICT  DUROC-JERSEY 
SWINE  BREEDERS'  BRED  SOW  AND  GILT  SALE 


40- 


SOWS  &  GILTS 


-40 


At  Fair  Grounds, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4, 1920 

Lunch  at  11:30 

GROW  DUROCS  GROW  PROSPEROUS 


GKO  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


II.  H.  BRERETON.  Sec*J 


January  31,  1920 
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breeder  of  Poland-Chinas  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle,  has  purchased  the 
Huht  Bros.  Ranch,  situated  15  miles 
from  Marysville  in  Brown's  Valley, 
Yuba  County.  There  is  over  100 
acres  of  alfalfa,  all  under  irrigation, 
250  acres  of  grain  land,  about  half 
of  which  can  be  irrigated,  and  400 
acres  of  good  range  with  plenty  of 
shade  and  water.  Mr.  Ware  is  opti- 
mistic when  it  comes  to  the  future  of 
the  stock  business,  particularly  the 
purebred  side  of  it.  "The  fellow  who 
hangs  on  and  raises  the  most  of  his 
own  feed  cannot  help  but  win  out," 
he  says. 

Among  the  organizations  listing  ini- 
tial consignment  sales  is  the  Fresno 
District  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
cation.  On  Wednesday,  February 
4th,  they  will  offer  40  selected  bred 
sows  and  gilts  from  the  herds  of  J. 
W.  Schmitz  and  J.  G.  Roberts,  Ma- 
dera; J.  P.  Mallory  and  Guy  McCline. 
Fresno;  S.  P.  Jones  and  Hilcrest 
Farm,  Caruthers;  R.  M.  Cross,  Raisin 
City;  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  Burrell;  L. 
Basye,  Ianeri;  Harry  Hill,  Riverdale. 
Boars  in  service  are  strong  in  the 
blood  of  the  Orions,  Taxpayer  Thir- 
teen, Burke's  Good-E-Nuff,  Sensation, 
Preceptor  .  and  Trailftnder.  These 
breeders  are  making  another  easy 
chance  for  those  who  are  already  in 
the  business  or  who  wish  to  start  in 
the  Red  Hog'  game  to  buy  the  best  at 
their  own  price.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of 
Tulare  will  see  that  no  bids  go 
astray.  It  is  this  next  week,  remem- 
ber. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  National  Livestock  Association 
is  in  session  at  Spokane  this  week. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion membership  drive  received  a  big 
boost  at  Danville,  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, on  January  22d.  About  60  cattle- 
men were  present  and  a  branch  of 
the  parent  association  was  organized. 
Among  those  present  were  Fred  S. 
Bixby  of  Long  Beach,  president  of  the 
State  Association;  Prof.  Gordon  H. 
True  of  the  University  Farm;  and 
Major  Everts,  field  representative  of 
the  association.  Officers  elected 
were  W.  Ward,  Diablo,  president;  Bert 
Kllsworth,  Concord,  vice-president; 
Bert  Reid,  Blackhawk  Ranch,  secre- 
tary. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Horse  Association  of  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  is- 
sued a  very  interesting  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Horse  Conditions  in  Large 
Cities,"  written  by  Geo.  E.  Mason. 

This  outlines  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  this  new  organization  and  shows 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  the  horse 
has  a  place  in  the  world  and  will 
have  for  many  years  to  come  if  the 
public  is  apprised  of  this  in  the  proper 
manner. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  3%  cent*  per  word  each  issue. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big-,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  Jines  ol  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  eheer- 
fuUy  refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal.  _ 

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384.  Modesto,  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 

Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal.  

_  OXBONE  .  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.    Tipton,  California. 

— jr^F.McSWAIN,  Breeder^ af  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale  .    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif.  

POLAND-CHINA — Big-type  stock  from  best 
herds  of  the  valley.  20  weaners  ready  for 
market.  Get  my  price.  Address  W.  H.  Os- 
born.    Atwater.  Cal.   

BIG_ TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

FOR  THE  BEST  IN  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C.  Dollard,  Ripon,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN     HERD     POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

FOB  SALE — Two  fine^Poland-China  sowsT 
Large  type.  Each  has  its  first  litter  of  pigs. 
B.  H.  Heer.  R.  2^B  671,  Ukiah.   

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages:  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas^  Gilroy.  Cal.  .  

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CmNAS-^ervice 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

~  REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  Calif. 
~  BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 

■  POLAND-CHINA^HOGS^AU  ages.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  R.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore,  California. 
""LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  "— ^Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS^Strictly- large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshlree. 


ANCHORAGE   FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAB  i.KArtF.R  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 


3  LONG.  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  faiTOwed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  Utter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  So*,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St.,  at 
Third,  S.  F.   In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

"ACHIEVEB" 
The  Boar  that  puts  more  Vitality,  more 
Bone  and  more  Pork-making  qualities  into 
his  Pigs,  is  sired  by  Onward  4th,  by 
"Epochal,"  out  of  a  Grand  Champion  Sow. 
An  opportunity  to  purchase  Sows,  and  Gilts 
bred  to  this  English-blood  Boar  will  be  of- 
fered at  our  coming  Sale,  Feb.  14th. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


DO  YOC  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch,  El  Monte.  Calif. 


SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon,  Solano  county,  Calif. 


GBAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GCERN- 
•eys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
°rop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  rifeht 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan  Hill,  Call.  __ 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  tsock  obtainable: 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif.  

REAL- GOOD- BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRCTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES- — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California,  

Dnroc -Jerseys. 


GLEN  OAKS  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. — 
Crimson  Monarch  4th.  bred  by  De  Vilbiss, 
Patterson;  farrowed  July  '17.  sire  Crimson 
Monarch  2nd.  Dam  J.  M.'s  Monarch,  both  bred 
by  C.  A.  Hoover.  Big.  upstanding  boar  and 
fine  getter:  very  gentle.  Selling  to  change 
strain.  Also  Glen  Oaks  Buster,  bred  by  us, 
weighs  at  nine  months  281  pounds.  Will  make 
a  fine  breeder;  Sire  Crimson  Monarch  4th. 
Also  have  some  good  grade  gilts  and  sows  for 
sale  to  close  out  all  but  registered.  R.  B. 
Swayne,  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  S,  F. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie,  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col- 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2. 
Box  88A,  Merced,  Cal.  . 


BIG-TYPE  DCROCS— Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon.  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DCROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos.  Cal.  

WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg..  Sac- 
ramento.  ■  

ni;  ROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  giltg. 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DCROCS — Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine._Winton.  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DCROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  N.ip.i. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  wUl  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — GUts  and  bdars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DCROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DCROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH— Glen—Ellen,  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

Chester  Whites. 
~  KILLI K  EN  CHESTER  WHITES  ~~Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal.  

Hampshlres. 
~ REGISTERED  ~  HAMPSHIRES  — ~"  Belted 

Beauties''  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

"  SUNSHINE  FARM  "  JEBSEYS^No~females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 


Holstelns. 


THE   LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 


OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BILLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  CaUf. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  California. 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing  cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 
~~ CREAMCCP  HERD-^-  RegisteredTHolsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — AT  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson,  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


GOTSHALL  A  MAGBUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

Registered  holsteins  —  Best  blood 

production     Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  buUs  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California 

EL—  DORADO'  HERD  ~ OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE^E.  B 
Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto,  Cal.  ■ 


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHOBN  FABM  AYRSHIBES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRS HIRES  —  Registered ;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Sprockets 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

NORABEL  FABM  AYRSHIBES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

—  EDGEMOOR- FARM  GUERNSEYS— -First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 


RANCHO   SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF- SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

IN  NISI  AIL  HERD  MUSING  8HORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal.  

""  BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHOBT- 
horns-r-Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lyuch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

"  DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver, 
Tulare.  Calif.  

BEEF  I1ATTLR. 

ORMONDALE- RANCH— Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal  .  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell.  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City,  Calif.  

ALAMd  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFOBDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke. 

Gazelle,  Siskiyou  jrounty  California.  '• 

~  SHOBTHOBNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister,  Cal.      

HEREFOBDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  buUs  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

—  THE"  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 

H  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.   

— REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California.  

STmTJN- NEWMAN~CO;,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm.  J 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis- 
tered Herefords,  Milton.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNiP^Iulien  Ranch, 

Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  

*  REGISTEBED  SHOBTHOBNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits.  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California^ 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak,  California. 


Carruthers  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

~F  A.  MECHAM"eSTATE,  Petatuma,  Cal.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Sbropeh.re,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  w»nt»  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
"CARlTTJNDHEIMER,  Woodland,  CaL— 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.   

~DR-A."sr  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for^  ram  lambs.  

DORSETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  Dorse t  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.  ^rrzjT 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Cabf . — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouilletjiheep.   

KAIJI'KE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,  CALIF. 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
— CHTs7~KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California.  _   

HARVEY    S.   VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.   Cal. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  

 DOGS. 

COlSlE^PIJPPra^-Pedlerreed utility  stock. 
Arbor  Barth,  Manteca,  Cal._ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,    Berkshire    Hogs.    Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze    Turkeys.    White  P|yw°»«», 
Stock -for  sale  at  all  times.    ThW        «*  ltLL 
Ranch— all  breeds— April  17.  1920.     W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 

Glenn  County.  California.  .  . 

""  FOR   SALE  —  20  head  ol  first- class  milch 

cow8  13  Holsteins.  4  Jerseys  and  3  Quern - 

^  Particulars,  write  W.  B.  Willett.  Max- 
well. Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SIRES= 

GOLDEN   WEST   KING  Cat  Inter.  (Jr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  *V-'.r»0  BOax  and  Cal.  Stale  Fata  dr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BBEEMJfG  STOCK  01  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICKS 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        «t-  k  »ox  120,  fresno,  cai  . 


—  COCO  A  IN  UT  OIL  CAKES 

(HYDRAULIC  PRESSED) 

ALSO  GROUND  MEAL  SSSRSWSE:  *°  "  c°"u 

We  have  500  tons  of  each  at  specially  low  prices  for  February  and  March  delivery 

from  Coast 

Nin  a  v 

113  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  ASIATIC  CO., 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Parlflc  Rural  Pre»9.) 


Blood?  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:  1.  My  cow  gives 
bloody  milk  from  one  teat  periodi- 
cally. What  is  the  cause,  and  is  there 
a  cure  for  it? — H.  P.  G.,  Verdi.  Ne- 
vada. 

2.  I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  giv- 
ing bloody  milk  from  one  teat.  This 
condition,  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  two  weeks  with  some  days 
worse  than  others.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  this? — 
W.  H.  C.  Lodi. 

(Answered  by  Or.  15.  4.  C'rerley.) 

Haemaglobin  in  milk  can  be  traced 
to  several  cduses.  Not  infrequently 
blood  may  be  noticed  in  the  milk  im- 
mediately after  calving,  which  lasts 
for  about  14  days.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  traced  to  an  injury  inflicted 
on  the  udder  by  a  blow,  rough  milking 
or  sucking,  congestion  of  the  udder 
during  calving,  irritation  by  sub- 
stances containing  turpentine,  a  rapid 
change  to  rich,  concentrated  foods, 
especially  clover,  etc.  Milk  each 
quarter  of  the  udder  iu  a  separate 
glass,  first  and  last  milking  only,  mark 
each  glass  to  locate  the  affected  udder. 
Wash  out  the  affected  quarter  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  Boracic  acid 
once  daily.  Apply  to  the  outside  of 
the  affected  udder  once  daily  the  fol- 
lowing: Boracic  acid  ointment  10  per 
cent. 

There  may  be  danger  of  spreading 
the  infection  to  other  cows  if  the 
milker  does  not  take  proper  precau- 
tions. Either  milk  the  affected  cow 
last,  or  wash  the  hands  thoroughly 
after  and  before  milking  others. 


Follicular  Mange. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fox-ter ;ier 
which  I  think  has  the  inange.  His 
whole  body  is  scarlet  at  times  with 
little  red  specks  all  over  the  body. 
Seems  very  feverish  at  times,  and 
scratches  skin  until  sore.    He  is  los- 


iug  his  hair  also.  Please  send  remedy. 
— E.  F..  Morgan  Hill. 

(Answered  l>y  Or.  K.  i.  Creelev.) 

Looks  like  follicular  mange.  Wash 
once  daily  with  Pearsons  Creoline. 
teaspoon  to  1  pint  warm  water,  after 
which  apply  the  following  once  daily: 

Cotton  seed  oil   15  ounces 

Precipitated  sulphur    :i  drachms 

Turpentine    !  drachma 

Kalsam  I'i'i-u   Vi;  ojnice 

Mix  and  shake  well  before  using. 
Apply  once  daily  to  affected  parts. 
Destroy  and  burn  everything  the  dog 
has  come  in  contact  with,  otherwise 
a  cure  is  impossible,  owing  to  re-in 
fection. 


Intestinal  Parasites. 

To  the  Kditor:  We  have  a  dog  that 
has  intestinal  worms.  What  treatment 
do  you  advise?— ( Mrs.)  K.  S.  H., 
Powny. 

(Answered    by    Or.    E.   1.  (reeiey.) 

Give  the  following  after  24  hours 

absolute  starvation. 

Areea  nut   l-r>  grains 

Kamala   "0  grains 

Turpentine   SO  drops 

Castor  oil    2  ounces 

Mix  and  give  at  one  dose.   This  dose 

is  for  an  adult  dog  weighing  about  40 

lbs.    Hose  should  be  varied  somewhat 

according  to  size  of  dog. 


Parasitic  skin  Affection. 

To  the  Kditor:  I  have  a  Holstein 
heifer  apparently  healthy — a  good 
eater  and  milker — which  has  shed  all 
her  black  hair,  leaving  the  white. 
Would  very  much  like  to  know  the 
cause  and  cure. — D.  C.  R.,  Gait. 

(Answered  by  l>r.   B.  J.  treeley.) 

hcrtib,  clean,  and  whitewash  every- 
thing in  and  about  the  barn.  Wash 
the  heifer  daily  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  Lysol;  use  carbolic  soap  and  a 
stiff  scrubbing  brush.  When  dry  ap- 
ply the  "lime  sulphur"  dip. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  CLASSIC 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH  FIRST  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE 

PAVILION  BUILDING,  F  V1K  (.KOI  NHS, 

SANTA  ROSA,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  14th. 

12:30  P.  M. — RAIN  OR  SHINE 

25  Actually  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Gilts 

Including 


HOOKWOOD  LADY  100TH 
The  760-lb.  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  America,  and  the  only  National 
Grand  (lininplon  of  any  breed  in  California. 

In  this  high-class  offering  are  many  prize-winning  animals,  sired  by 
Grand  Champion  Boars  and  bred  to  "Achiever,"  our  English  blood  sire. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  real  modern,  correct  type,  vigorous 
foundation  stock. 

Every  Sow  and  Gilt  offered  in  this  sale  will  carry  her  own  guarantee 
as  td  Breeding  ability. 

If  you  cannot  attend  the  Sale  in  person,  send  mail  bids  in  care  of  the 
Rural  Press  or  the  Auctioneer,  Col.  Ord.  L.  Leachman,  Sacramento. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  at  Noon. 
WRITE  T0DA1  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


Cwitlrview  Ranch, 
Siuita  Bout,  Feb.  11th. 


Kr.RKSHIRE  CHAIN  OF  SALES: 
H.  0.  Muddot  &  Son. 
Sacramento,  Feb.  16th. 


Western  Congress 
Darts,  Cat..  Feb.  IKth 


THE  TULARE  CO.  BREEDERS 

Tell  You  Why 

You  Should  Attend 

The  Tulare  County 

Duroc- Jersey  Association  Sale 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12th 

Because  They  Mill  Sell 

62 -  BRED  SOWS,  BRED  GILTS  and  OPEN  GILTS -62 

The  Biggest  and  Best 
DUROC-JERSEY  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 

Get  on  the  band  wagon  and  buy  some  of  this  most  popular,  most  prof- 
itable and  most  attractive  breed. 


CONSIGNORS: 

J.  K.  Thorp,  lockeford. 
Uex  Whitley,  Tulare. 
Joe  I  .  Chlnewth,  Visulia. 

li.  E.  Clifford,  Stntthmore. 
Stratlimore  Farm,  Strutlmiore. 
s.  A.  Williamson,  Tulare. 
.1.  II.  Saltwcil.  Tulare. 

SALE  AT  TULARE  STARTS  AT  12:30  P.  1 . 
Write  for  Catalogue 
VI  I  I  N  THOMPSON.  Pres.  It.  C.  STI  KM  ON.  Nec'y.  Tulare 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer 


.1.  H.  Smith.  Hanford. 
Thompson  Bros.,  Tulare. 
W.  J.  Folgham,  &  Sous,  Ylsalia. 
Fred  it.  Pills,  Lindsay. 
Greenwood  Farms,  Lire  Oak. 
H.  C.  Sturgeon.  Tulare. 
W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


Direct  Connected 

Engine  Driven  Pump 


— For  Pumping 
Without  Electric  Power 


A PUMPING  unit  that 
practically  runs  itself. 
The  nearest  thing  to  electric 
reliability  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

Start  it  pumping  and  leave 
it  for  other  work  elsewhere 
in  the  field  if  you  wish — it 
will  stay  on  the  job,  deliver- 
ing a  large  volume  of  water 
steadily. 

Seven  to  eight  gallons  of 
distillate  keeps  it  running  for 
ten  hours  without  stopping. 


Driven  by  an  extra  heavy 
vertical  type  engine,  de- 
signed to  operate  at  uniform 
speed.    Governor  controls  it. 

Inexpensive  to  install.  No 
other  direct  connected  en- 
gine driven  pumping  outfit 
like  it.  This  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  pumping 
needs  exactly  where  electric 
power  isn't  available  or 
wanted. 

Investigate  thoroughly  be- 
fore you  buy  any  other  kind. 


"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Unit 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


411   W.  Julian  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif. 
Branches:  Fresno— Los  Angeles 


Mail  coupon  for 
complete  description, 
showing  a  1 1  points 
wherein  this  outfit 
excels. 

Don't  attach  "any" 
engine  to  a  pump  and 
expect  to  get  good 
service.  Send  the 
coupon  and  learn  how 
this  rig  will  give  you 
more  water  at  smaller 
cost. 


Distance  to  water  below  surfare  of  ground   -.L. —  

Probable  distance  to  water  when  pumping..-.   

IT  water  Is  to  be  raided  shore  surface  of 

around,  how  high?  (Length  and  sise  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  desired  (Gallons  per  roln.>   Inche*  . 

If  you  have  pit  giro  width  .length  —  depth... 

H.P.  of  motor  or  engine  If  you  have  that  equipment  _ 

Ctve  total  depth  of  well  .  r   —  ..  - — 

Inside  diameter  of  well  Li  well  straight  aud  true... 

Is  electric  power  available?  -   —  —   — ~ 

411  Rural  llouie  No  Box   * 
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|      Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


SELECTING  THE  LAYERS. 


A  method  of  selecting  layers,  for 
the  men  who  do  not  trap-nest,  equal- 
ly with  those  who  do,  is  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  birds  for  a 
laying  competition  or  to  use  as 
breeders,  says  T.  Barron,  a  noted 
English  poultry  expert,  in  an  ex- 
change. Get  together  in  a  house 
about  twenty  to  thirty  pullets  that 
have  been  bred  on  the  lines  already 
given  and  select  for  the  following 
points: 

Large  bright  eye,  with  as  large  a 
black  core  in  center  as  you  can 
find.  It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
quickness  of  the  eye  is  derived  for 
procuring  a  great  amount  of  food, 
which  a  bird  With  a  dull,  sleepy  eye 
would  not  see. 

Rather  narrow  head,  with  eyes  pro- 
jecting well  from  the  skull.  The  skull 
should  project  low  down  the  neck. 

Fine  texture  of  comb,  which  should 
not  be  too  small,  nor  too  beefy.  The 
comb  and  wattles  should  feel  like 
silk. 

'  Stout,  short  beak  and  short  face. 
Gypsy-faced  birds  are  not  good  lay- 
ers. 

The  neck  ought  to  be  thin  and  me- 
dium in  length,  the  back  as  long  and 
broad  as  possible  and  very  wide 
across  the  wings. 

A  short  breast  bone  of  about  three 
and  three-quarters  to  four  inches  are 
the  best  layers. 

The  bird  ought  to  have  a  broad 
breast  and  be  very  wide  behind.  She 
should  possess  a  wide  cushion  and, 
when  handled,  this  ought  to  feel  like 
a  sponge,  with  no  hard  substance 
whatever  in  the  abdomen. 

On  standing  upright,  the  male's  ap- 
pearance ought  to  be  wedge-shaped, 
not  deep  in  front,  but  very  deep  be- 
hind. Give  preference  to  a  thick-set 
bird,  with  rather  short  legs,  and  good 
carriage.  The  legs  ought  to  be  thin. 
In  the  females  these  lose  their  color 
after  a  short  period  of  laying. 

The  pelvic  bones  of  females  ought 
to  be  very  thin  and  straight,  if  pos- 
sible, without  having  any  fat  on  them 
at  all.  Discard  those  that  are  fatty 
or  thick  at  the  end  of  these  bones. 
And  the  greater  the  distance  from 
the  breast  or  keel  bone  to  the  pelvic 
bones,  the  better  layer  the  bird  will 
be  as  a  rule.  The  measurement  of  a 
zood  layer  (when  in  lay)  should  be 
about  four  inches  in  the  "general 
purpose"  breeds,  and  about  three  to 
three  and  a  half  in  light  breeds.  The 
tail  of  a  good  layer  is  nearly  always 
carried  rather  high. 

Small  birds  for  the  breed  or  variety 
are  the  best  layers.  It  is  not  to  get 
laying  stock  too  small.  Small  birds 
generally  breed  the  small-egg  layers. 

The  cockerels  must  always  be  bred 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


from  a  hen  that  has  a  good  egg  rec- 
ord and  that  is  sound  and  healthy. 
These  points  can  be  taken  also  for 
the  selection  of  cockerels,  only  a 
cockerel  will  not  measure  the  same 
as  a  hen  from  the  breast  bone  to  the 
pelvic  bones.  A  cockerel  that  would 
measure  two  inches  from  breast  to 
pelvic  should  be  a  first-class  breeder. 


PREMISES  BADLY  INFECTED. 


To  the  Editor:  We  moved  to  a  new 
place  about  three  months  ago  and 
since  then  the  five  turkeys  I  brought 
here  and  three  hens  I  brought  have 
all  had  liver  trouble,  and  I  have  lost 
three  of  them.  The  droppings  were 
thin  and  yellow  and  heads  go  dark 
red  or  purplish.  Those  that  died  had 
white  spots  all  through  their  livers. 
Have  recently  bought  a  gobbler,  and 
although  the  others  have  been  over  it 
for  some  time  and  the  place  well  dis- 
infected, he  now  has  the  same  trouble 
although  he  appears  to  be  getting  a 
little  better.  The  turkeys  roost  with 
the  chickens,  but  all  the  chickens 
appear  well.  They  have  mixed  grain 
(corn,  barley  and  wheat)  morning 
and  night,  and  Eagle  egg  mash  be- 
fore them  all  the  time.  Also  have 
free  range  and  plenty  of  greens  on 
it  now.  I  got  the  turkeys  for  breed- 
ers, but  will  it  be  worth  while  to 
raise  any  or  try  to  under  the  circum- 
stances? Is  the  trouble  likely  with 
the  place,  or  the  feed,  or  what? — 
Mrs.  K.  S.  H.,  Poway,  San  Diego  Co. 

No  doubt  these  turkeys  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  contagious  disease  known 
as  "black-head."  In  our  issue  of  De- 
cember 20,  1919,  we  replied  to  M.  A. 
P.,  Soledad,  giving  a  description  of 
this  complaint,  and  best  means  of 
eliminating  it.  It  is  possible  that  the 
premises  were  contaminated  with  the 
germs  of  the  disease  at  the  time  our 
correspondent  took  possession;  the 
germs  may  have  been  carried  to  the 
place  by  wild  birds;  or  the  chickens 
with  which  they  mingled  may  be  car- 
riers of  the  disease  and  infected  the 
turkeys.  We  recommend  using  new 
stock  for  breeding  purposes,  but  the 
new  birds  should  be  put  on  new 
ground.  They  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  near  the  chickens  or  to 
run  on  any  part  of  the  range  that 
has  been  used  by  the  ailing  turkeys 
or  the  chickens. 


WHAT  OF  THE  SEASON  1920 J 


The  California  poultry  producers 
face  the  season  of  high  production 
and  prices  with  the  prospect  of  high- 
er production  here  and  greater  com- 
petition from  other  sections  than  ever 
before  in  history,  say  the  Poultry 
Producers'  Bulletin.  The  December 
developments  bear  out  these  indica- 
tions. The  Pacific  Northwest,  which 
was  short  of  eggs  in  the  fall,  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  surplus  during  the 
last  month  of  the  year  to  break  the 
bish  Eastern  market,  which  has  been 
creating  such  high  premiums  for  Cal- 
ifornia whites. 

Texas,  which  last  winter  was 
forced  to  import  eggs  for  its  own 
use,  began  shipping  East  in  Decem- 
ber and  is  still  producing  for  other 
markets  while  supplying  local  de- 
mands. Reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Stats  indicate  that  there 
are  now  more  pullets  in  the  country 
than  ever  before.  It  is  certain  that 
these  pullets  will  not  be  used  to  sup- 
ply the  spring  poultry  market,  but 
will  be  carried  over  th/;  laying  season. 

The  packing  season  opens  with  a 
great  surplus  in  storage.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  according  to  government  fig- 
ures, this  surplus  amounted  to  1,000,- 
000  cases,  as  compared  with  1918. 
Though  the  high  prices  which  were 
in  effect  in  the  East  for  some  time 
will  have  somewhat  lessened  this 
oversupply,  yet  the  premium  was  not 
maintained  long  enough  to  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  amount  in  stor- 
age. .  

RATION  FOR  BABY  CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  the 
best  feed  or  mixture  for  baby  chicks 


up  to  two  weeks?  I  have  heard  that 
steel-cut  oats  and  nothing  else  is 
good.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Also 
please  give  me  a  good  grain  mixture 
and  dry  mash  to  feed  after  two  weeks. 
— R.  G.  W.,  Harris,  Calif. 

There  are  many  assortments  of 
feeds  that  may  be  properly  combined 
to  form  a  correct  ration  for  baby 
chicks  until  they  become  two  weeks 
of  age  or  older,  but  without  a  com- 
plete list  of  necessary  ingredients  that 
our  correspondent  has  at  hand  or  may 
be  able  to  economically  secure  we 
cannot  render  a  formula  that  would 
be  of  any  use  to  him.  This  applies 
as  well  to  the  other  mixtures  to  which 
he  refers;  it  requires  a  very  careful 
calculation  to  make  the  proper  com- 
bination. Baby  chicks  that  are  pio- 
vided  during  the  first  two  weeks  with 
steel-cut  oats  and  nothing  else  would 
be  permanently  injured,  if  in  the 
meantime  they  did  not  die.  However, 
steel-cut  oats  in  proper  combination 
with  a  number  of  other  materials — in- 
cluding grit,  shell,  bone,  and  char- 
coal— are  unsurpassed.  Chickens  are 
very     differently     constituted  from 


mammals — they  arc  related  to  the  rep- 
tiles— and  at  all  ages  require  an  as- 
sortment of  feeds,  much  of  which  is 
of  more  or  less  crude  mineral  nature. 
Unless  the  present-day  poultry  keeper 
is  very  unusually  situated  it  certainly 
is  to  his  advantage  to  buy  the  com- 
mercial or  ready-mixed  feeds.  A 
number  of  standard  brands  are  now 
sold  nearly  everywhere. 

Storage  eggs  are  bringing  a  much 
lower  price,  but  ordinary  Storage 
eggs  can  hardly  compare  with  fresh 
eggs,  as  they  are  so  noticeably  dif- 
ferent. 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    iS>f0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

a.  ^JTfuuparticularsinfreebook 

^SAvCHICKENS  FROM 
^S^M&SHELL  TO  MARKET " 


rTS7TITTTnnrTw  V 


Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozcne 

Rone,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head,  limber  neck,  etc 
At  dealer*  or  postpaid  76  eta.  wit*\  -"w>k  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Pet*  F  48  OMAHA.  NEB 


FOR  GROWING  CHICKS 

After  your  chicks  are  about  six  week" 
old  change  the  ration  to  Globe  "A-l" 
Growing-  Chick  Mash  (containing  dry  but- 
termilk)  and  when  the  pullets  are  five 
months  old  begin  to  feed  Globe  "A-l"  Lay- 
ing Mash  (containing  dry  buttermilk)  and 
get  ready  for  the  full  egg  basket. 


"TH  0  U  S  A  N  D  S  of 
*  young  chicks  die  ev- 
ery year  because  folks 
seem  to  forget  that  they 
are  just  babies  requir- 
ing food  suitable  to 
their  baby  bodies. 

Give  your  chicks  a 
fair  chance.  Start  them 
on  Globe  "A-l"  Baby 
Chick  Mash,  (contain- 
ing Dry  Buttermilk) 
and  watch  the  tittle 
fellows  thrive. 

There  is  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  put  into  Globe  "A-l"  Baby 
Chick  Mash.  It  isn't  just  feed.  It's  that  and  more — a  health  protector. 
The  generous  quantity  of  pure  dry  buttermilk  which  it  contains  gives  it 
this  invaluable  property.  The  lactic  acid  content  cleanses  the  baby 
chick's  system,  and  protects  it  from  the  ravages  of  disease.  (It  has 
proved  a  preventative  of  white  diarrhoea  and  coccIdiosJs). 

Nutritious  hearts  of  grains,  meatine,  selected  whole  ground  grains, 
and  plenty  of  pure  dry  buttermilk, — that's  Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick  Mash. 

GLOBE  A-l  GUARANTY 

"Money's  Worth  or  Money  Back" — a  guarantee  as  sound 
and  as  liberally  made  as  are  Globe  A-l  Feeds. 

If  you  arc  not  pleased  to  have  our  Product,  we  are  not 
pleased   to   have   your  money. 

Your  Dealer  cheerfully  backs  this  guarantee. 

GLOBE  MILLS  , 


Makers  of  Globe  "A-l"  Flour  and  all  the  other  good  things 
that  bear  the  Globe  "A-l"  mark 

San  l    Los  Angeles 

Sacramento  Cotton 


San  Dieco 
Ogden 
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IM  V  BBS  AX    STANDARD  FOR 
K  A  KBIT  BREEDERS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick W.  D'Kvlyn,  PreHldent  Pacific  Rabbit 
Breeders'  Assn.) 

A  rabbit,  like  any  other  animal,  is  a 
result,  not  a  cause — the.  outcome  or 
composite  of  physiological  laws  and 
anatomical     conformations.  Hence 
these   factors   are  absolutely  funda- 
mental.  "Condition"  is  merely  a  term 
classifying  physiological  status  of  tis- 
sues;   i.  e.,    fur,    bone,    Or  muscle. 
"Points,"  equally  so,  a  term  descrip- 
tive of  anatomical  relationship  or  har- 
mony. Judging  is  essentially  an  effort 
to  pass  evidence  upon  these  respective 
factors,  as  demonstrated  in  their  total 
output — i.  e.,  the  animal  itself.  The 
entire  process  of  judging  is  or  should 
be  analytic.   In  the  rabbit,  fancy  stan- 
dards up  to  the  present  have  been  ev- 
erything save  this,  the  method  em- 
ployed  being  sectional   or  regional. 
"Points"  have  been  assigned  after  the 
manner  of  a  city  engineer  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  detail  and  separate- 
ness  of  a  real  estate  survey.   The  dis- 
advantage of  this  is  self-evident,  being 
inefficient,  delusive  and  indefinite.  It 
is  in  fact  a  wholesale  summing  up 
rather    than   an   analysis.    If  these 
drawbacks    are    so    emphasized  in 
"judging,"  they  become  absolutely  det- 
rimental from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
breeder  or  student  of  comparative  har- 
monies and  values.    The  breeder  de- 
sires to  learn  in  terms  of  scale  what 
are  the  defections  in  a  given  section; 
i.  e„  to  understand  the  values  of  the 
parts,  not  simply  the  valuation  placed 
upon  the  section  as  a  whole.  The 
breeder  is  a  more  vital  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  standard   than  the 
judge,  and  not  until  the  experience  of 
the  former  in  the  "raising"  and  in  the 
show-ring  is  absolutely  analytical  and 
educative,  can  he  claim  to  be  on  j 
road  that  leads  to  the  best  possible 
results.    The  Universal  standard,  in 
our  judgment,  carries  with  it  these 
very    qualifications,    and    hence  its 
value  is  of  high  merit  and  utility. 
Again,  why  should  not  rabbits,  both 
in  breeding  and  judging,  be  standard- 
ized so  that  no  matter  where  the  ani- 
mal was  being  "valued  and  placed" 
the  fundamentals  employed  in  so  es- 
timating should  be  one  and  universal? 
Other  classes  of  livestock  have  this 
method  so  applied  resulting  in  prac- 
tically world-standards,  only  varied 
by  some  minor  modifications,  due  to 
region;  e.  g.,  color,  shade,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  standard  sug- 
gested as  applied  to  Giant  varieties 
•  (Steel    Grey.   Light   Grey.  Silvertip, 
Black.  White,  Blue  Checkered.) 

Scale  of  Points. 

Type    6 

Weight   10 

Size    10 

Undercolor    5 

Condition    10 

Head  and  Neck ....  Shai>e  !"> :  Color  2   7 

Ears                             "    3      "     2   5 

Eyes                            "    1      "     1   2 

Front  Feet  and  Lees    "    0      "     2   8 

Chest                             "    6      "     2   7 

Belly                            "    2      "     2   4 

Body                            "    0      "     2   8 

Back                             "     4       "     2   (I 

Haunches                     "    3      "     2   .1 

lund  Feet                      "     4      "     2   6 

Tail                               "     1       "      1   2- 

Total    100 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 

— our  breeds — 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Mlnorcas — Anconas 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Bock» 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
(Capacity.  15.000  chicks  weekly) 
From  first-class  breeding  stock:  hatched 
right;  ami  priced  reasonable 
Write  us  your  needs — number,  breed  and  time, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet  them. 
MISSION  HATCHERY, 
Box  17,  Campbell,  Cal.  


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  OBPINGTON8 — Special- 
ists, 20  years.  Largest  show  record  on  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Said  by  Hog  an:  "Sullivan's  Buffs, 
as  a  flock,  best  egg  type  he  ever  handled  of 
this  breed."  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100:  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  Quality  and  prices  will  sur- 
prise you.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan, 
Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  con- 
nection. Market  Road.  

BARRED  ROCKS— 15  vigorous  cockerels, 
age  7,  8  and  9  months.  Thompson-Holterman 
strains  blended.  State  If  you  want  Standard 
or  Utility  qualifications  (by  the  Hogan  test) 
to  be  given  first  consideration  in  making  se- 
lection for  you.  Sonle  teat  very  high.  Prices. 
$7.50  to  $26  each.  Wm.  Brannan.  4601 
Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal.  Phone,  Fruitvale 
1363. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3*4  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 

FURBBBKD  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-lo- 
lay  8.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Cbas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGOS-^ 
Vigorous  young  toms.  $12  each.  No  more 
hens.  Eggs  by  setting  or  hundred.  Albert  M 
Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  set  tin:;.  M.  M.  ReiTnati. 
Planada,  Calif.  

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchet?. 
Madera.  Cal.  _  i_J  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  vigorous  young 
stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale:  also  eggs  in  sea- 
son. Address,  R.  F.  D„  Box  30.  Walnut 
Grove.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS — Large 
birds,  fine  type,  wonderful  color;  $7.50  each. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Smythe.  Route  1.  Box  136.  Stock- 
ton. Cal.   

TURK*:  'BARKED  ROCkCO('KEREI..S  and  2 
Pekin  Drakes;  $3.60  each.  Mokelurane  Poul- 
try Ranch.  P.  O.  Box  t   Lockeford.  Cal. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine.  February 
hatch.  $6.00:  Barrel  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch.  $4.00.  Hatching 
eggs,  after  December  20th  —  Andalusians. 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  16  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Cal.  

8ANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialise  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  "WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8,  130  WiUard  St.,  San  Jose. 

California.  

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00: 
males.  $6.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  697.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st.  2nd  hen:  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet.  

baby  mm 

We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell, 
Cal.  -   __.  

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventor-  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— ^ 
Chicks — White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — 100's.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas. Blue  Andalusians:  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY*  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Both  Combs — Sk* 
lected  for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
biros  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  production. 
Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 
_JU8T  RITE  CHICKS  from  selected  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped  just  rite.  WiUow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards,  580  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 

HOLLISTER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 


BABY  CHICKS  hatched  every  week.  Book- 
ing now  for  entire  season.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  All  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Oblen.  CampbelljCal. 

NEWTOJr^OULTBY"^ABM— White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal.  _ 

LIGHT  BBAHMAS — Large  Eastern  stock! 
White  Wyandottes.  Rouen  ducks,  black  Co- 
chin Bantams.  All  prize  stock.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Emma  V.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz. 
Cal..  R.  R.  2.  Box  634. 

— OOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— First 
cockerel,  Oakland:  second  pullet,  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.  Utility,  $2.00.  No  chicks.  Sam- 
uel Abrams,  Los  Altos.  

MODEL  POULTRY- FARM^White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching .  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.    W.  C.  Smith. 

Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

"FOR- SALE^Six  ~ Si ngle  Comb- White  Leg- 
horn  roosters  (Martin  strain)  for  breeding: 
$10.00.  $15.00  each.  Superior  Poultry  Ranch. 
Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

~  WANTED  -^^Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 

S7  C7  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — Urn 
versity  California  Stock  for  sale.  B.  Bahmeier. 
Durham.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— Fifteen 
years  trapnesting  behind  my  birds.  Reason- 
able.   Circular.    H.  Tarratt,  Corning.  CaL 


COCKERELS — 8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  from 
227-egg  strain,  winter  layers,  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  at  once  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. Meyer  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  A,  Box 
17A,  Modesto.  CaL  -  .  

BABY  CHICKS— ^HaTched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards.  15th  and  Margaret  8ts„ 
San  Jose.  CaL  ,  

R.  I.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected 
Hoganized  stock,  splendid  winter  layers.  Your 
choice  of  three  pens.  Write  for  prices,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  McKlnxey,  Box  20,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada. 
Cal. 


PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  BOGS 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  Settings.  $2.60 
Mr-    M    J.  Lopez,  Box  43t>,  Manteca.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  8tamps. 
"  BUFFORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.^Ol  R- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2,  144  D,  Pomona.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  bens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif.  

BREEDING  COCKERELS— Buff  Orpingtons' 
Buff  Leghorns,  from  good,  laying  stock.  Mrs 
M.  E.  Sayer.  Rt.  G,  Box  251.  Fresno. 
~  BABY  CHICKS—  (Thoroughbred  White  Leg 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  jharged  for.  Schell 
ville  Hatchery.  SchellTiUe,  CaL  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul 
try  Farm.     Fairmead,  Cal. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  8.  Wilkin 
son,  Winton,  Calif.   t 

RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED — Will  sell  some  of  my  beau 
tiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does,  bred  to 
registered  bucks  at  $5.00  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Call  an  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 
Cal.  , 


guarantee  Bate  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels.  $5;  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
8"  i xt  setting;  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar,  Laytonville,  Cal. 
~  EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning^witlTthe 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn,  Prop. 

WniTE    WYANDOTTE   COCKERELS  from 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.     Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
K.  W.  Stawelski.  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
~  PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Cockerels! 
$500,  $7.50.  $10.00.     Purebred  Bronze  tm> 
keys — Toms.  $12.00:  hens.  $7.00.    Mrs.  M.  L 
Trewhitt.  Rt.  B.  Box  47,  Hanford.  Cal. 
—  BLACK  MINORCAS— The  large^egg"  layers? 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.    $10.00  per  100.    E.  A. 
Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  WatsonviUe.  Cal. 
_  I~AM_ NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  8.  Ch 
White  Leghorn  baby-chicks.    Mrs.  L.  A.  Be- 
noil.  Route  C.  Modesto,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  BABY  CHJCKS_and~seT 
ting  eggs.    Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller.  R.  A.  Laton.  Cal. 


copy  today ! 

Open  this  big,  beautifully  illustrated  book  at  any  one  of  its  169  pages — you're  certain 
to  tind  some  bit  of  information  that  will  be  of  value  to  you.  This  season  we  have 
combined  our  poultry  and  pet  stock  book  with  our  big  annual  garden  book.  We  have 
also  introduced  some  new  and  palatable  recipes  for  preparing  fresh  vegetables.    A  wealth 

of  information  and  entertainment — merely  for  the  asking. 

Open  this  big  catalog  at  any-  page— yoa're  sure  to  find 
some  piece  of  information  that  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 


Itetail  Store— Sixth  ;lt  Main 
Los  Angeles 
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"The  time  we  spend  in 
brooding  over  our  misfor- 
tunes would  better  be  in- 
vester  in  overcoming  our  dif- 
ficulties."— L.  C.  Ball. 


Home  Circle  Page 


"Health  is  the  essential  fac- 
tor in  productiveness,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  and 
hence  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization!"  — Sir  Krederick 
Treves. 


Hot  Lunch  for  Rural  Schools 


Some  preconceived  notions  were 
overturned,  and  a  good  many  folks 
received  quite  a  jolt  when  the  phys- 
ical examinations  for  our  draft  army 
were  complete,  and  the  fact  emerged 
that  city  boys  excelled  country  boys 
in  physical  fitness.  That  was  a  fact, 
and  it  did  stand  out!  It  stands  out 
again  in  several  recent  Public  Health 
reports.  The  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Journal  says:  "Health  in  the  country 
has  deteriorated  until  it  is  now  far 
below  the  average  of  health  in  the 
city."  This  is  not  due  to  any  one 
thing.  Bad  sanitation  plays  its  part; 
overwork  by  women  and  children 
share  the  burden  of  responsibility.  So 
does  the  inadequate  feeding  of  chil- 
dren. 

A  Startling  Revelation. 

It  may  sound  ridiculous  to  say  that 
country  children,  right  on  the  farms 
where  the  foodstuffs  are,  do  not  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  things 
to  eat;  but  the  statement  is  not  so 
ludicrous  as  it  sounds.  Dr.  Thomas 
Wood  has  shown  from  New  York  State 
statistics  that  country  children  reveal 
a  much  higher  average  of  malnutri- 
tion than  do  city  childi-en.  "Malnu- 
trition in  the  country  averages  16.6,  in 
the  city  only  7.65."  It  may  be  that 
in  recent  years  city  mothers  have  had 
better  advantages,  or  have  made  better 
use  of  advantages  to  learn  and  apply 
the  science  of  child  feeding.  Maybe 
we  of  the  farms  have  been  too  busy 
balancing  rations  for  hens  and  cows  to 
think  much  about  balanced  rations  for 
boys  and  girls.  Deponent  doesn't 
know,  and  probably  wouldn't  dan 
say  if  he  did  know. 

One  thing,  however,  is  known.  The 
school  lunch— a  universal  thing — a 
universal  thing  in  country  schools — 
is  a  great  dietary  sinner. 

Indictment  of  the  School  Lunch. 

Mary  Ann  Graber,  State  Specialist 
in  Home  Economics  for  Montana, 
brings  the  indictment  home  very 
frankly.  She  says:  "Breakfast  is 
eaten  hastily.  After  a  long  morning 
of  exercise  and  study  a  growing  child 
is  ready  for  a  good,  nourishing  meal. 
Instead  he  sits  down  (or  stands  up) 
to  a  cold  lunch,  while  the  family  at 
home  is  enjoying  a  good,  hot  meal. 
In  the  evening  the  tired,  hungry  child 
returns  and  often  helps  with  the 
chores  before  suppef  time.  The  sup- 
per was  planned  for  the  men  folks  of 
the  family  and  in  accordance  with  the' 
food  served  to  them  for  dinner.  The 
one  who  should  be  considered  most 
has  been  forgotten  in  the  plan.  Are 
the  other  members  of  the  family 
equal  sufferers  with  the  child?  Dt— 
cidedly  not!  They  eat  their  break- 
fast in  peace  and  quiet.  At  noon  they 
enjoy  the  biggest  and  best  meal  of 
the  day.  The  family  dinner  includes 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  day's 
dietary.  These  foods  that  are  so  nec- 
essary for  bodily  growth  and  health 
the  child  misses!" 

Stop!  Look!  Listen! 
Dr.  Woods'  statement  of  conditions 
and  Miss  Graber's  indictment  are  very 
serious  matters.  When  you  have  heard 
the  word  "malnutrition,"  you  have 
thought  of  city  slums.  You  will  have 
to  think  again!  An  asterisk  should 
perhaps  be  placed  here  directing  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  figures 
are  available  for  California  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows.  Of  course  you  say,, 
there  is  nothing  like  that  in  Califor- 
nia. Better  not  bank  on  that  thought 
until  a  survey  has  been  published. 
Remember  that,  in  a  State  including 
New  York  City,  malnutrition  averages 
far  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city. 

We  cannot  afford  the  physical  de- 
terioration of  the  children  of  the 
farms.  If  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  to  check  it,  isn't  it  our  business  as 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


good  parents  and  good  citizens  to  do  it 
and  do  it  now?  There  is  something 
ye  may  do;  something  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time,  energy  and  money 
i  cq uired  will  yield  large  results.  It  is 
The  Hot  School-Lunch. 
We  do  not  mean  to  put  the  hot 
lunch  up  as  a  cure-all.  You  have  got 
to  correct  a  lot  of  rural  sanitary  con- 
ditions! you  have  got  to  extend  labor 
l£ws  for  women  and  children  to  the 
farms;  you  have  got  to  make  some 
sweeping  economic  and  social  changes 
in  country  regions  before  you  can 
work  a  complete  cure.  There  isn't  a 
doubt,  however  (nor  the  shadow  of 
inn  i.  but  that  the  hot  lunch  for  rural 
schools  is  one  of  the  important  things 
right  at  hand  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  a 
difficult  thine:  to  do.  The  thing  has 
been  done  everywhere  from  a  one- 
room  district  school  to  the  largest 
city  school.  It  has  been  prepared  on 
everything  from  a  one-burner  oil  stove 
to  a  big  hotel  range.  It  has  been 
oaten  on  everything  from  school 
desks  to  polished  tables  seating  a  hun- 
dred. It  has  been  tried  out  with 
menus  ranging  from  one  hot  dish  to 
a  rpgular  cafeteria  choice  of  steaming 
dishes.  •  In  any  form,  everywhere  it 
has  been  pronounced  a  success  and 
there  is  now  a  wide  range  of  printed 
matter  for  the  guidance  of  everybody 
concerned. 

The  purpose  of  the  hot  lunch  is 
primarily  to  secure  the  better  nour- 
ishment of  school  children.  The 
menu,  made  up  by  those  who  know  the 
needs  of  the  growing  human  body  and 
who  know  the  elements  of  foods  and 
their  proper  balance  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that,  body,  will  in  many  cases— 
probably  in  most  cases — result  in  a 
far  better  diet  than  the  child  would 
otherwise  get. 

At  the  same  time  it  carries  many  in- 
cidental benefits.  It  is  a  great  as- 
sistance to  busy  mothers  to  whom  the 
rverlasting  school  lunch  is  a  burden- 
some problem.  Those  responsible  fur 
'In  hot  dish  or  dishes  to  be  prepared 
at  school  map  out  a  menu  for  a  week 
or  more  ahead  and  indicate  the  items 
*o  be  brought  from  home.  Mother 
needn't  wrack  her  brain  to  achieve 
variety — she  need  only  follow  the 
schedule  the  children  bring  from 
school. 

The  hot  lunch  furnishes  a  fine,  prac- 
tical outlet  for  cooking  and  agricul- 
tural courses.  Instances  are  numer- 
ous where  canning  and  gardening 
classes  have  been  given  a  big  impetus 
by  the  thought  that  later  on  the  stufl 
grown  and  canned  would  be  enjoyed 
by  the  whole  school. 

The  scheme  works  for  democracy. 
It  can  and  does  embrace  everybody 


and  on  an  equal  footing.  Committees 
of  girls  do  the  cooking  and  most  of  the 
serving  while  the  boys  come  in  for 
the  clean-up. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the 
school  lunch  of  our  childhood  may 
well  wonder  how  we  ever  survived 
either  physically  or  aesthetically.  It 
took  about  all  the  skill  of  the  fam- 
ily Rhysician  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  cold  lunch 
was  gobbled  that  the  rough-and- 
tumble  play  hour  might  be  lengthened, 
and  it  required  all  the  refining  influ- 
ence mother  could  muster  at  home  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  barbaric  practices  of  that  old- 
time  noon  hour.  Things  have  prob- 
ably changed  for  the  better  since  you 
and  I  were  young,  Maggie,  but  even 
so,  the  hot  lunch,  carefully  super- 
vised, where  the  whole  school  sits 
down  at  noon  as  one  big  family,  to  a 
neatly  served,  well  ordered  meal,  will 
react  wonderfully  on  the  manners  and 
morals,  as  well  as  the  digestion  of  all 
the  pupils. 

This  is  a  story  with  a  moral,  and 
the  moral  is 

Get  Busy! 

Whether  your  school  has  one  room 
or  ten,  has  one  teacher  or  a  battery 
of  them,  is  just  old-style  district  or 
new-style  consolidated, — the  hot.  lunch 
is  perfectly  feasible  and  highly  im- 
portant. If  your  school  hasn't  adopted 
it.  why  not  now?  Talk  to  your  teacher 
about  it.  Urge  it  on  your  parent- 
teachers.'  association  if  you  have  one. 
Consult  your  County  Home  Demon- 
stration agent  about  it.  She  can  give 
you  valuable  aid  and  will  be  delighted 
to  do  it.  If  you  haven't  a  County  Dem- 
onstration Agent — well,  get  one. 


A  farmer  came  into  town  to  make 
some  purchases  at  the  hardware 
store.  "Can't  I  sell  you  a  bicycle  to 
ride  around  your  farm  on?"  asked  the 
clerk.  "I  can  sell  you  a  first-class 
one  for  $40."  "No,  I  guess  not,"  re- 
plied the  farmer.  "I'd  rather  put  my 
$40  in  a  cow."  "Well,  that's  all 
right,"  said  the  clei'k,  "but  imagine 
how  foolish  you  would  look  riding 
around  town  on  a  cow."  "I  s'pose 
so,"  said  the  farmer,  slowly,  "but  how 
would  I  look  milkin'  a  bicycle?" — 
Satire. 


Judge  Thomas  Denny  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Superior  Court  recently 
grantee]  Leo  Bourke  of  Petaluma  a 
permanent  injunction  restraining  the 
State  Board  of  Health  from  interfer- 
ing with  canned  eggs  of  the  Must 
Hatch  Incubator  Company  at  the  plant 
of  the  Petaluma  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Company.  The  State  Board  quaran- 
tined a  large  number  of  eggs  of  the 
incubator  company  some  months  ago, 
but  they  were  released  on  a  court  or- 
der. 


A  "JUST  FOR  FUN"  CLUB. 

You  remember  the  old  vaudeville  joke:  The  peroxide,  blonde  says  to 
the  dapper  youth  who  sings  through  his  nose:  "Does  a  married  man  live 
longer  than  a  single  man?"  And  just  before  he  bursts  into  song,  the 
dapper  youth  replies,  "No— it  only  seems  longer." 

Several  years  ago  a  farmer's  daughter  up  at  Elk  Grove  came  to  see 
that,  while  a  day  in  a  farm  home  is  no  longer  then  anywhere  else  it  often 
seems  longer.  She  not  only  saw  it,  but  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
She  called  a  few  women  together  and  proposed  that  they  form  a  Woman's 
Club, just  for  fun.  The  idea  took.  The  women  decided  to  let  "the  rela- 
tion between  the  Patagonian  future  tense  and  the  Babylonian  use  of  the 
double  negative"  take  care  of  itself  while  they  went  in  for  a  good,  social 
time. 

That  Elk  Grove  Friday  Club  has  come  to  be  an  institution.  It  has 
never  offered  an  apology, for  its  purpose  and  no  one  has  ever  wanted  one. 
In  its  quest  for  entertainment  it  has  discovered,  developed  and  made 
good  use  of  local  talent  that  otherwise  would  have  blushed  unseen.  It 
has  brought  in  and  given  freely  many  fine  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments that  have  cheered  and  broadened  many  lives.  Twice  a  year  it 
has  invited  in  the  husbands  and  children  to  a  big  banquet  and  rousing 
entertainment,  and  many  sophisticated  guests  have  borne  grateful  testi- 
mony that  no  better  times  could  be  had  anywhere.  Incidentally,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  a  real  power  in  all  lines  of  community  endeavor.  But 
its  crown  of  glory,  its  claim  to  immortality,  is  that  it  has  kept  itself  un- 
spotted from  the  professional  uplifter,  has  steadfastly  refused  to  take 
itself  too  seriously,  and  has  continued  as  it  began — just  for  fun. 


ABE   GIRLS  MORE  REFINED 
MATURE  THAN  BOYS! 


(By  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.) 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  boys 
are  crude  and  rather  vulgar  by  na- 
ture. This  tradition  has  become  es- 
tablished because  girls,  after  the  age 
of  three  or  four  at  any  rate,  seiem  to 
be  more  refined  than  boys  in  speech 
and  in  manners.  But  the  difference 
may  not  be  a  native  one;  it  may  be 
due  to  differences  in  training  and  es- 
pecially in  environment  and  compan- 
ionship. 

From  early  childhood  boys  are  sub- 
jected to  rough  associations  from 
which  girls  are  protected.  Boys  are 
permitted  to  hear  obscene  language, 
which  girls,  speaking  generally,  never 
hear.  Vulgar  people  try  to  restrain 
their  coarseness  when  a  girl  is  present 
but  they  never  think  of  doing  so  be- 
fore a  boy.  Even  in  public  perform- 
ances, as  in  the  theatre,  obscenity  is 
often  indulged  in  if  only  men  arc 
present,  whereas  little  if  anything  of 
the  kind  would  occur  before  girls  or 
women.  Lewd  actions  are  exhibited 
before  boys  and  men;  while  girls  are 
never  admitted  to  places  where  such 
actions  are  permitted. 

If  boys  as  well  as  girls  were  guarded 
from  vulgarity  and  their  activities 
rightly  directed,  society  would  hold 
the  same  moral  standard  for  men  and 
women.  The  late  Speaker  Cannon 
held  the  same  standard  and  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  pertinent.  At  a  stag 
dinner  where  he  was  once  toast-mas- 
ter, a  certain  congressman  prefaced  a 
vulgar  story  with  the  words,  "As  no 
ladies  are  present,  I  will  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story." 

"Pardon  me,  you  may  omit  that  part 
of  your  remarks,"  interrupted  Speaker 
Cannon,  "though  no  ladies  are  pres- 
ent, many  gentlemen  are." 

Public  sentiment  always  requires 
that  the  environment  of  the  girl  be 
more  wholesome  and  refined  than  that 
of  the  boy.  If  boys  are  more  suscept- 
ible, why  are  they  not  safeguarded? 
Will  someone  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  native  vulgarity  to  boys 
please  answer  this  question? 

Thoughtless  though  doubtless  well- 
meaning  people  are  constantly  seeking 
to  improve  the  environment  of  girls 
so  as  to  keep  their  thoughts,  feelings 
and  conduct  wholesome,  sweet  and  re- 
fined, but  they  let  boys  grow  up  un- 
der debasing  conditions  and  then 
lament  over  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
naturally  refined  and  scrupulous 
about  their  speech  and  manners. 
Many  parents  expend  more  time  and 
money  in  getting  nice  clothes  for  a 
daughter  than  for  a  son  and  then  they 
wonder  why  he  is  not  so  particular  as 
she  is  about  his  appearance.  The  re- 
sult of  this  general  indifference  to  a 
boy's  esthetic  nature  is,  of  course,  that 
the  boy,  as  a  rule,  is  coarser  in  his 
thought,  speech,  and  action  than  the 
girl.  But  is  the  difference  due  to  sex 
or  to  the  fact  that  we  neglect  the  boy 
and  permit  him  to  look  out  for  him- 
self with  the  result  that  he  is  often 
subjected  to  vicious  suggestion?  It  is 
a  wonder  that,  take  boys  as  they  go, 
thev  are  not  worse  than  they  are. 


APPLE  CAKE. 


Grate  or  grind  stale  bread,  slice 
double  amount  of  apples.  Butter- 
line  it  with  pie  crust  sweetened  with 
sugar.  Place  crumbs  mixed  with 
sugar,  then  apples,  a  few  bits  of 
butter  and  continue  until  dish  is  full. 
Cover  top  with  bread  crumbs  or  cold 
rice,  season  with  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Bake  until  apples  are  done. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
of  Denver  haw  announced  that  bonus 
of  $1  a  ton  would  be  paid  on  all  beet 
deliveries  made  in  Colorado  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1920  contract. 
The  contract  price  for  beets  this  year 
is  $12  per  ton 
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OI  K  t'.RKKW. 


United  States!  the  ases  plead, — 
Present  and  Past  in  under-song,- 

Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed. 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue.  .  .  . 


Be  just  at  home;    then   write  your 
scroll 

Of  honor  o'er  the  sea. 
And  bid  the  broad  Atlantic  roll. 
A  ferry  of  the  free.  .  .  . 

The  conscious  stars  accord  above, 

The  waters  wild  below, 
And  under,  through  the  cable  wove, 

Her  fiery  errands  go. 

For  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise. 

Nor  pauses  in  his  plan, 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


StOTHEB  GOOSE  AMI  LADY  II AY. 


Emily  Wrenn  laughed  as  she  waved 
back  the  group  of  eager  girls. 

"I*m  no  wonder-worker."  she  pro- 
tested. "How  do  you  suppose,  Phillis 
Kellend,  that  I  could  manage  to  bring 
Eady  May  to  your  grandma's  birth- 
day party?  Could  I  waft  her  from  the 
top  of  May's  Hill  on  a  white  cloud  or 
the  end  of  a  rainbow?" 

"Why,  1  just  know  you  can  man- 
age it  if  you  try,"  retorted  Phillis.  "I 
don't  know  how  you  do  it,  Emily 
Wrenn,  but  you  could  always  walk 
right  in  anywhere  and  get  what  you 
want.  Lady  May  wouldn't  come  for 
the  rest  of  us,  even  if  we  dared  to  ask 
her,  but  she  would  come  if  you  went 
after  her.  I  do  wish  you  would!  Poor 
grandma  cried  over  her  frosty  little 
note  of  refusal.  You  see  they  were 
in  the  same  class  at  school." 

"Lady  May  hasn't  taken  any  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  villagei  for 
twenty  years,"  argued  Emily.  "It 
would  be  a  work  of  time  to  coax  her 
out  of  her  shell,  and  truly,  Phillis,  I've 
something  else  I  want  to  do  today." 

"What  if  you  have?"  grumbled  Phil- 
lis. "Look  here,  the  girls  all  promised 
to  help  make  grandma's  party  a  suc- 
cess, and  they've  been  hunting  up  old 
ladies  all  the  week — two  apiece  in 
some  cases.  Are  you  going  to  refuse 
to  bring  us  a  single  guest?" 

"No,  indeed,  I'm  going  to  bring  you 
a  perfectly  lovely  one.  honestly  I  am, 
Phil.  When  you  see  her  you'll  agree 
that  she's  the  loveliest  of  all." 

"Well.  Lady  May  is  lovely  if  she  is 
frosty,  and  grandma  has  just  set  hiy 
heart  on  having  her  come  tonight. 
I'm  going  to  believe  you're  planning  to 
bring  her  at  the  last  minute  to  stir 
prise  us." 

Emily's  laughing  voice  floated  back 
to  them  as  she  ran  down  stairs:  "I'm 
planning  to  surprise  you  all  right!" 

The  Kellend  house,  where  the  girls 
had  met  to  confer  about  the  party  was 
at  the  end  of  the  village  near  the 
rivor.  From  the  garden  a  path  led 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
which  was  now  a  steel-floored  high- 
way of  ice. 

Emily  caught  her  skates  from  their 
hiding-place,  put  them  on,  and  picked 
up  the' rope  of  a  large  light  handsled 
upon  which  was  strapped  a  bundle  of 
warm  wraps. 

"Eight  miles  is  something  of  a  spin," 
reflected  the!  girl.  "But  it's  early  yet 
and  the  ice  is  perfect.  We'41  be  back 
in  good  time  for  the  party  this  even- 
ing." And  then  the  snowy  kinks  be- 
gan to  flash  by  as  skater  and  trailing 
sled  went  speeding  up  river. 

It  was  a  solitary  stretch  of  country 
where  Emily's  eight  miles  came  to  an 
end.  The  farm  homes  were  fe>w  and 
poor,  but  in  a  dip  of  the  riv.erbank  a 
four-room  house  looked  out  knowing- 
ly at  the  icy  highway. 

"Such  a  clean  bright-eyed  house,  for 
all  the  world  like  its  owner!"  thought 
the  girl  as  she  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  summons  was  answered  by  a 
little  old  woman,  the  sight  of  whose 
face  was  like  a  glimpse  of  a  whole- 
some sturdy  hill  with  the  sun  on  it. 
Though  she  bore  the  name  of  Brown, 
her  neighbors  had  long  called  her 
"Mother  Goose."  and  they  gathered 
about  her  as  though  they  found  in  her 
the  same  pleasantness  and  quaint  wis- 
dom which  had  distinguished  the  first 
owner  of  that  title.  She  lived  here 
alone  and  tilled  her  small  farm  mostly 


with  her  own  hands.  Emily  had  dis- 
covered her  last  summer  in  the  course 
of  a  solitary  canoeing  trip,  and  since 
ihen  the  girl  had  seldom  let  a  week 
go  by  without  a  visit  to  the  four-room 
house. 

"Dear  heart  alive!"  Mother  Goos< 
laid  affectionate  hands  on  her  vis 
itor.  "You  couldn't  have  come  at  a 
better  time.  I've  got  a  beef  stew  and 
some  of  those  little  cakes  I  call  'Emily 
Wrenns.'  " 

"I'll  eat  my  share,"  promised  the 
skater.  "But,  Mother  Goose  dear,  I'm 
on  a  business  trip  this  time.  Do  you 
remember  telling  me  one  day  last  sum- 
mer how  you  went  to  school  with  a 
girl  named  Phillis  Fairway?  Well,  I 
didn't  think  just  then,  but  that's 
Grandma  Kellend,  my  nearest  neigh- 
bor. She's  going  to  have  a  birthday 
party  this  very  night  and  all  of  us 
girls  are  hunting  up  guests  for  her — 
those  who  were  pupils  at  the  old  vil- 
lage school.  Well,.  I've  come  to  get 
you.    Do  you  see  my  sled?" 

Mother  Goose  gazed  at  the  girl,  de- 
light in  every  line  of  her  pleasant  face. 
"Me  go  to  a  party?"  she  gasped.  "You 
darling  child,  how  did  you  know  it's 
the  one  thing  I've  been  hankering 
after  for  twenty  years?  And  I'd  love 
dearly  to  see  Phillis  Fairway.  Living 
so  far  off  with  no  railroad  near  and 
no  kind  of  conveyance,  I've  lost  sight 
of  the  old  schoolmates." 

They  discussed  the  question  of 
clothes  over  the  luncheon  of  beef  stew 
and  "Emily  Wrenns."  Mother  Goose 
would  have  gone  serenely  in  her  old 
black  dress,  but  Emily  was  seized  with 
a  brilliant  idea. 

"You  shall  wear  your  graduating 
dress!"  cried  the  girl.  "They'll  all 
like  to  see  it.  You  showed  it  to  me 
one  day — a  white  cashmere  just 
turned  that  lovely  creamy  shade,  with 
bits  of  old  lace.  Y'ou  can  take  it  in 
a  box  and  dress  for  the  party  at  my 
house." 

In  spite  of  her  sixty-five  years. 
Mother  Goose  made  nothing  of  that 
trip  of  eight  miles  on  a  handsled.  She 
declared  she  hadn't  had  so  much  fun 
for  years,  and  she  was  bright-eyed 
with  happiness  when  Emily  helped 
her  dress  for  the  party  in  the  quaintly 
pretty  old  gown  which  was  still  a 
god  fit  for  its  small  wearer. 

"The  girls  will  see  I  didn't  promise 
too  much  when  I  said  I'd  bring  the 
loveliest  guest  of  all,"  thought  Emily, 
as  she  fastened  a  cluster  of  dark  red 
carnations  in  the  bodice  of  the  old 
graduating  dress.  , 

The  Kellend  house  next  door  was 
gay  and  lights  and  music  and  hum- 
ming with  the  voices  of  the  girls  who 
had  undertaken  to  make  this  party  a 
success.  Grandma  Kellend,  resplend- 
ent in  a  soft  lavender  silk,  met  the 
two  newcomers  at  the  door,  but  she 
had  eyes  only  for  Mother  Goose,  whom 
she  recognized  instantly  in  spite  of 
gray  hairs  and  wrinkles. 

"It's  worth  all  the  rest  put  together 
to  have  you  here,  Patty,"  declared 
grandma,  whisking  away  a  tear. 
"How  do  old  friends  and  schoolmates 
lose  sight  of  each  other  as  they  do, 
with  not  many  miles  between  'em, 
either?  Well,  there,  you  went  and 
complicated  matters  by  marrying  a 
Brown  and  the  whole  county  swarms 
with  Browns.  Why,  the  rest  of  the 
girls  will  be  out  of  their  heads  when 
they  see,  you — in  that  dress,  too! 
Quite  a  number  of  them  are  coming." 

"The  one  I'm  looking  forward  to 
most,"  confessed  Mother  Goose,  "is 
Marietta  Howard.  I  had  a  sort  of  no- 
tion that  she  lived  around  here." 

"Land,  yes,  right  at  the  top  of 
May's  Hill.  Don't  you  know  she  mar- 
ried General  May  and  they  lived 
abroad  for  years — he  was  consul  to 
somewhere.  She  came  back  here  after 
he  died,  but  she  might  as  well  be  in 
Australia.  You  can't  touch  her  with 
a  ten-foot  pole.  The  girls  call  her 
'Lady  May,'  she  acts  so  much  like  a 
titled  dame.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I 
asked  her  to  the  party  and  of  course 
she  wouldn't  come.  She  was  real  pie- 
crusty  about  it.  too." 

Mother  Goose  laughed.  "La,  Phillis, 
don't  you  know  Marietta  Howard  by 
this  time?  Stiff  as  a  poker,  always 
making  out  she  hadn't  any  feelings, 
but  you  take  hold  of  her  good  and 
solid,  same  as  you  would  a  nettle, 
and  lo  you!  there's  no  further  trouble. 
Here,  dear,"— she  thrust  the  telephone 


FLOAT 


Makes  a 


That's  just  what  the  Float-a-Ford 
Shock  Absorbers  will  do  for  you. 
They'll  make  your  Ford  ride  with 
the  same  gliding,  floating  motion 
with  which  a  big  boat  takes  the 
billowy  waves  of  the  sea.  You 
actually  feel  as  if  you  were  on 
board  a  boat,  so  easily  do  they 
absorb  bumps  aud  jolts  and  elim- 
inate side  sway.  Put  them  on 
your  Ford  and  make  every  road 
into  a  boulevard. 
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Good  '."erritorjr 
now  available  tm 
live  dealer*. 

Write  for 
information. 


Their  construction  is  so  simple  and 
their  suspension  so  logical  that  Float 
a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers  just  have  to 
do  what  they're  intended  to  do.  Tested 
steel  valve  springs  are  used  exclusively. 
The  two  big  ones  absorb  the  jolts  of 
the  road,  while  the  third  lets  the  body 
slide  gently  back  in  place.  Attached 
without  drilling  frame  or  axle.  They 
don't  bother  the  action  of  the  Ford 
springs.  If  they  don't  "deliver  the 
goods"  we'll  give  you  your  money  back. 

GENERAL  SERVICE  CO. 

1500  South  Hope  Street 
Los  Angeles 


BUZING-AWAY  IN  COST-OEFENCE ! 

"I  wasn't  exactly  running, 
but  I  passed  everybody  who  was." 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening-  here  on  the  We«t  Coast — 
we  are  way  in  the  lead  in  learning1  to  use  the  fuel  of  the 
future— oil.  We  are  fast  becoming  familiar  with  its  economy 
and  comforts  while  the  balance  of  the  Nation  is  just  awakening. 
They  are  just  beginning-  to  realize  that  wood  and  coal  wut 
never  again  be  cheap  and  they  must  turn  to  that  abundant 
substitute — kerosene. 

When  converted  into  a  dry  gas.  kerosene  carries  more  heat 
units  than  any  other  known  fuel.  It  is  clean,  demands  little  space  in  storage 
and  eliminates  the  usual  drudgery.  It  returns  dollar  for  dollar  in  heat  value, 
as  there  is  no  loss  in  unconsumed  fuel  sent  up  the  chimney  when  the  gas 
is  made  by  a  Dreadnaught  Burner. 

The  Burner  or  Burners — one  or  two.  according  to  size  of  cookatove.  can 
be  installed  in  any  stove  without  change.  One  is  sufficient  for  a  beatine 
stove.    Send  for  our  circular. 

Burner  and  Valre — 
Combination  Needle  Valve  A.  Drain, 
Prepaid  Anywhere.  Parcel  Post  t&W 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers. 


2411  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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One  tea  is  advertised 
as  400  cups  to  the  pound; 
another  as  300. 

Would  you  like  to  know 
how  many  cups  a  pound 
of  Schilling  Tea  makes? 

We'll  tell  you  if  you 
tell  us  how  strong  you 
like  your  tea,  how  long 
you  let  it  stand  on  the 
leaves,  how  near  you  are 
willing  to  get  to  the  tannin- 
taste,  and  how  large  your 
cups  are. 

We'll  tell  you  this  any- 
way: Schilling  Tea  makes 
more  cups  to  the  pound 
than  any  tea  we  know  of, 
and  is  the  cheapest  per  cup. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


You  can  make 


money  trapping 
—for  us! 

The  most  common  furs  are  valuable 
today.  Even  inexperienced  boys  and 
men  are  making  good  money,  trapping 
right  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

If  you  trap,  ship  your  furs  to  the  near- 
est market  and  get  your  money  quick ! 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.  pay  highest  prices  for 
raw  furs.  Simply  pack  your  furs  and  ship 
them  today.  We  pay  parcels  post  and 
express  charges.  Our  check  will  be 
mailed  the  day  we  receive  your  furs— no 
deductions  for  commissions  or  grading. 
No  promises  we  don't  make  good. 

And  remember — if  our  check  isn't 
large  enough,  send  it  back  and  we  U  re- 
turn your  furs— and  pay  all  charges. 
That's  how  sure  we  are  that  you'll  be 
satisfied. 

We've  been  buying  furs  from  trappers 
for  SO  years.  We  always  treat  them  right. 
Send  today  for  price  list.  Write— now  I 

H.  Liebes  &  Co. 


169  Post  Street 


San  Francisco. 


book  into  Emily's  hands.— "find  me 
her  number;  your  eyes  are  'quicker 
than  mine." 

A  mirrnte  later  the  girls  grouped 
around  Emily  and  listened  with 
amazement  to  this  one-sided  colloquy: 

"Hello,  is  this  Marietta  Howard? — 
Land,  I'd  know  your  voice  clear  round 
the  world!— Why,  it's  only  Patty  Rey- 
nolds.—What?— Oh,  I'm  at  Phillis 
Fairway's  party,  just  where  you  ought 
to  be.  You  put  on  your  hood  this  in- 
stant, dear,  and  don't  you  let  any 
grass  grow  under  your  heels  between 
your  house  and  this  one!  How  did 
you  suppose  we  were  going  to  get 
through  a  school  party  without  our 
good  Queen  Marietta?" 

Exactly  fifteen  minutes  later  Lady 
May's  limousine  rolled  up  to  the  door 
and  then  a  stately  figure  in  velvets 
and  furs  came  swiftly  into  the  hall. 
Mother  Goose  and  Grandma  Kellend 
were  waiting  for  her,  and  Lady  May, 
with  a  quick  sob,  swept  them  both 
into  her  arms. 

"Oh,  girls,"  she  cried,  'Tin  so  glad 
you  made  me  come!  I  thought  I 
couldn't,  that  I'd  feel  cold  and 
strange  and  nobody  would  want  me 
any  more  than  they  would  want  an 
east  wind,  or  a  fog,  or  a  wet  blanket! 
But  when  I  found  Patty  was  here  I 
knew  it  would  be  all  right.  She  was 
always  like  the  sun.  Phillis,  look  at 
her;  she  hasn't  changed  a  bit!" 

In  the  background  the  younger  Phil- 
lis in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  girls 
had  her  arm  around  Emily's  shoulder. 

"I  might  have  known  you'd  more 
than  keep  your  promise,"  whispered 
Phillis.  "But  after  this,  Emily  Wrenn, 
don't  you  ever  let  me  hear  you  say 
that  you're  not  a  wonder-worker!" — 
Mabel  S.  Merrill. 
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Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Kranrisco 
Rlake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  l,i>«  AngeleD 
Blake,  MrFull  Co..      Portland,  Ore. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 

Squash.— Baked  or  steamed  squash 
makes  a  very  delicious  vegetable  and 
adds  variety  to  the  menu  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  If  baked  in  large  pieces, 
it  may  be  served  in  its  own  shell; 
but  if* it  is  steamed,  when  done,  scrape 
the  pulp  away  from  the  shell  and 
mash  with  butter  and  seasoning. 

Fried  Mash  and  Bacon.— Fry  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  remove  to  hot  platter. 
Cut  cold  mush  in  about  one-half-inch 
slices,  dip  in  egg  or  well-salted  milk, 
roll  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  crisp 
and  brown.    Serve  with  the  bacon. 

Macaroni  with  Celery. — One  cup 
celery,  one  cup  white  sauce,  one  cup 
boiled  macaroni,  half-cup  buttered 
bread  crumbs,  half-cup  grated  cheese, 
salt  and  pepper.  Cut  the  celery  into 
inch  pieces  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  in 
salted  water.  Drain  and  place  in  a 
baking-dish  with  macaroni;  stir  to- 
gether lightly.  Over  the  mixture  pour 
the  white  sauce  and  season.  Sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs  and  cheese  and 
bake  until  a  delicate  brown. 

Banana  Creani  Pie — Two  cups  of 
milk,  two  tablespoons  flour  dissolved 
in  water,  %-cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt, 
one  beaten  egg.  Boil  milk  in  double 
boiler,  add  ingredients  and  cook  about 
ten  minutes;  flavor  with  vanilla.  Have 
a  pastry  shell  already-  baked.  Slice 
two  bananas  in  the  shell,  pour  over 
the  cooked  cream,  let  cool,  and  cover 
with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Bran  Muffins. — One  egg,  1  table- 
spoon sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup 
sweet  milk,  two-thirds  cup  of  bran,  1 
cup  graham  flour,  2  tablespoons  white 
flour,  2  teaspoons  baking-powder. 
Beat  well  and  add  three  tablespoons 
melted  shortening.  Have  molds  or 
irons  hot  and  well  greased.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


To  clean  a  suitcase,  mix  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  linseed  oil  together, 
rub  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  polish 
with  a  duster. 

Instead  of  washing  combs,  clean  by 
brushing  and  pulling  a  piece  of  cotton 
or  heavy  cord  through  the  teeth,  al- 
ways changing  it  as  it  gets  soiled; 
then  rub  with  a  clean  cloth. 

To  freshen  the  neck  of  a  gown  or 
the  lining  when  the  entire  garment 
does  not  need  cleaning,  moisten  corn 
meal  or  bread  crumbs  with  gasoline 
and  rub  over  the  soiled  parts.  The 
meal  should  barely  be  moist,  not  wet, 
and  it  will  clean  without  leaving  a 
gasoline  stain. 


A  Good  Piano 
Is  an  Investment = 
Not  an  Expense 

When  a  person  buys  a  Piano  that  person  is  making  an  in- 
vestment that  carries  a  higher  earning  rate  than  for  any 
other  single  thing  that  could  be  bought  for  the  home. 

Good  music  rests  the  brain,  helps  the  body  to  relax,  melts 
away  the  memory  of  annoyances  that  arose  during  the  day, 
tunes  up  the  spirit  and  makes  one  more  fit  to  do  bigger  and 
better  things.  It  provides  hundreds  of  little  mental  vacations 
during  the  year — and  we  all  admit  that  vacations  are  good 
investments. 

Many  a  good  idea  has  clicked  in  the  mind  of  successful 
people,  as  they  listened  to  the  inspiring  music  of  the  Piano— 
these  ideas  often  have  been  turned  into  cash. 

When  company  calls  and  conversation  lags  the  Piano  has 
proved  a  ready  source  of  entertainment — it  is  paying  back  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price. 

A  good  Piano  will  last  a  life  time.  The  upkeep  is  negligible. 
Dependable  Pianos  come  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  We  have 
a  Piano  to  fit  every  purse  and  gladly  arrange  convenient  pay- 
ment terms.  You  say  you  can't  play  the  Piano — nonsense — 
in  this  age  we  have  the  Player  Piano  which  anybody  can  play. 
Remember  buying  a  Piano  is  not  an  expense  but  is  an  in- 
vestment which  pays  good  dividends — wi.ll  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores— or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  arid  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


ShermanMay  &  Co* 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Franolsco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 

Ninth  and  i  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-193  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Store9  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


John  D.  Rockefeller: 
"Real  opportunity  comes  only  to 
the  man  with  ready  money." 
Give  opportunity  a  chance  - —  by 
beginning  a  savings  account  to- 
day. Our  folder  tells  you  how- 
easy  it  is.    Send  for  it. 

DEPARTMENT  B 

AHGLO-CAUFORNUSBANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


RURAL  SCHOOLS  MAY  GET  OUT- 
LINE ON  HOME  GARDENS. 

"Outline  Studies  on  the  School, 
Garden,  Home  Garden  and  Vegetable 
Growing  Projects,"  with  an  outline  of 
course  of  instruction  in  agricultural 
nature  study  for  the  rural  schools  of 
California,  and  a  rural  life  survey 
outline,  forming  three  parts  of  syllabi 
on  agricultural  education,  have  been 
published  by  O.  J.  Kern,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Education  in 
the  University  of  California.  Profuse 
illustrations  show  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  gardening.  Professor  Kern  is 
available  for  steireopticon  lectures  on 
rural  and  agricultural  education. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  FARMER. 

Somebody  wants  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  old-fashioned  farmer, 
who  used  to  fold  up  his  "spectacles," 
wind  the  clock  and  put  out  the  cat 
promptly  at  eight  each  evening. 
Somebody  else  informs  us  that  he  has 
quit  ranching  and  gone  into  the 
movies  with  his  wife,  who  does  the 
rocking  and  knitting  stunt.  Their  in- 
come is  reported  to  be  much  larger 
since  the  change. — L.  B.  S. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
beat  light  made.  Costs  Ies3  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(ojeman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes  to 
wash..  No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  spill— no  danger  even 
If  tipped  over.  Guaranteed 
6  years — will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dtater  ean't  ininplu,  o4- 
dreas  nearest  office  for 
Catalog  No.  g4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  So.  Los  Angeles  St 
Ixx  Angeles,  Cal. 


5 GOOD  $1 
MAHAZINES  1 


Our  Price 

$1.00 

for  all  five 


American  Woman,  (mo.)  1  Yr.  i 

Home  Life,  (monthly)  .    1  Yr. 

Gentlewoman,  (monthly)  1  Yr. 

Household,  (monthly)  .    1  Yr. 

Farm  &  Fireside  (mon'ly)  1  Yr. 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  115 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  orders  to 

WHITL0CK  &  SUMMERHAYS 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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Market  Comment 


A  Mammoth  Vegetable  Project. 

So  well  adapted  are  the  various 
soils  aud  climatic  conditions  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  growing  of  vegetables 
that  the  production  of  them  is  no 
longer  confined  to  any  one  locality. 
The  latest  adjunct  to  this  industry  is 
now  being  planned  for  the  great  and 
fertile  Sutter  Basin  Tract,  located  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  60,000 
acres  are  to  be  converted  into  the 
greatest  system  of  vegetable  growing 
and  marketing  in  the  world.  The 
advantages  to  be  had  in  utilizing  this 
territory  for  vegetable  purposes  far 
surpasses  anything  ever  undertaken 
in  California.  Water  for  irrigation 
purposes,  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  will  be  taken  from  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  while  other  districts 
are  paying  fabulous  sums  for  water 
rights,  where  the  soil  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  not  as  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  vegetables.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  development  for  vege- 
tables, a  large  nursery  will  be  estab- 
lished where  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  are  to  be  raised. 

Onion  Market  Taking  It  Essv. 

History  is  likely  to  repeat  itself  in 
the  near  future,  at  any  rate.  At  the 
present  time  the  market  is  easy  at  $5 
per  hundred.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  300  cars  of  onions  in  storage 
in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  wholesale  produce  dealers  that 
the  present  prices  of  onions  will  be 
maintained.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  thousand  crates  due  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  latter  part  of  March,  there 
are  no  foreign  onions  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  onion  made  the  produce  dealers 
sit  up  and  take  notice  with  a  most 
sensational  sky-rocket  movement  that 
took  prices  above  the  clouds,  even 
out  of  •sight  of  any  but  "the  rich  and 
well  to  do."  However,  at  that  time 
H.  C.  L.  had  not  made  its  debut  in 
world-wide  prominence. 

Potato  Market  "Groggy." 

Heavy  arrivals  of  potatoes  have 
produced  a  "top  heavy"  market,  and 
stock  is  moving  slow.  The  house 
wives'  threatened  boycott  has  had  a 
"soothing"  effect  on  the  market  also. 
Idaho  potatoes  are  arriving  in  quan- 
tities, with  instructions  tp  the  receiv- 
ers' to  store  if  they  can't  realize  $4.75 
per  sack.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
sharp  decline  when  spring  opens. 
The  fanner  who  has  had  a  few  hun- 
dred sacks  stored  will  naturally  want 
lo  dispose  of  them.  While  he  is 
thinking  of  that  procedure  he  has 
probably  fifty  neighbors  thinking  the 
same  thing.  However,  there  will  be 
quite  a  demand  for  seed  potatoes, 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
market  up  somewhat. 
The  Apple  Market  is  in  (lie  "iMimps." 

There  has  been  a  let-up  in  the  de- 
mand for  apples.  The  wholesale 
■dealers  declare  that  the  consuming 
public  will  not  pay  the  price.  Ware- 
houses and  cold  'storage  plants  are 
filled  to  overflow  and  unless  there  is 
an  increased  demand  far  beyond  what 
has  recently  prevailed  it  will  be  lower 
prices  or  a  glutted  market.  This  has 
been  decidedly  a  speculative  season, 
and  unless  there  is  a  market  change 
for  the  better  in  the  immediate  future 
something  is  going  to  happen.  In 
1919,  California  produced  a  bumper 
crop  of  8.600,000  bushels.  45  per  cent 
more  than  in  1918.  If  we  adhere  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  a 
slump  should  be  expected. 
Wine  Grapes  in  Demand. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  wine 
grapes.  The  wine  grape  growers  of 
Napa  Valley  are  being  offered  $30 
per  ton.  Buyers  are  offering  to  sign 
,  contracts  at  those  prices,  the  con- 
tract extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years.  They  will  take  any  amount 
itp  to  100,000  tons.  If  enough  grapes 
can  be  secured  there  will  be  diners 
and  evaporators  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  grapes  will  be  made 
into  grape  juice  and  grape  syrup. 
In  view  of  the  present  prohibition 
times,  this  is  a  remarkable  price  to 
be  paid  for  wme  grapes. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IS,  1920. 


Snn  Francisco,  January 
I!  AKLEY. 

Bailey  futures  were  weaker  during  the  week, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  »  temporary  condition, 
and  it  has  not  affected  the  spot  quotations. 

Feed   $3.65(5:3.76 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  firm,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  weakness  in  barley  futures.  Lower 
prii-os  are  not  looked  for  on  any  of  the  grains 
unless  the  season  becomes  normal  again  re- 
garding rainfall. 

Red  feed,  etl  $3 .45®  3.56 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  in  increasing  demand  and  quota- 
lions  are  firm  at  last  week's  figures. 

California   $3.25®  3.30 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.80@3.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2228  tons  compared  with  1724  the  previous 
week.  Although  these  receipts  are  heavy  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  much  of  it  is  on  Gov- 
ernment order  for  shipment  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  The  general  market  in  this  city 
is  quiet,  although  prices  have  been  advanced 
and  are  higher  than  for  some  time  past.  De- 
mand from  country  districts  continues  heavy, 
nearly  all  sections  requiring  more  or  less  for 
feeding.  RainB  of  last  week  were  light  ex- 
cept on  the  lower  Coast,  which  received  about 
an  inch.  Under  present  abnormal  rain  condi- 
tions it  would  not  be  surprising  if  hay  prices 
went  still  higher,  as  stocks  are  reported  short 
in  this  State.  • 
No  1  Wheat  or  Wheat  &  Oat  526.00  ©  30.00 
No  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $25.00®  27.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $28.0041 31.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $24.00  ®  27.00 

Barley    Hay   $24.00  ©27.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $26.00  (ii  31.00 

Stock    Hay  $21  00(324.00 

FEED8TTJFFS. 
The  continued  dry  weather  has  made  a  good 
demand  for  all  descriptions  of  feedstuffs  and 
the  market  is  very  firm.  Alfalfa  products  ad- 
vanced this  week  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  alfalfa.   „  „. 

Rolled  Barley   $75.00  Si  ,6.00 

Rolled  "Oats   :  .  .  •  $70.00 ® 72.00 

AUalfa  Products   $43.00  tfi  48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.006  81.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  local  market  for  potatoes  was  consid- 
erably lower  this  week  and  prices  at  points  ol 
shipment  also  went  down.  At  present  the 
market  is  showing  greater  strength  specially  at 
outside  points  and  parts  of  the  losses  sustained 
have  been  recovered.  Today.  $5.00  is  the  high- 
est point  for  potatoes  of  any  description  in 
San  Fi-ancisco.  The  market  is  reported  bare 
of  Salinas.  Yellow  onions  have  practically 
disappeared,  and  at  present  the  browns  domi- 
nate the  market.  Sweet  potatoes  are  poor 
and  dropped  materially  during  the  week. 
Fancy  tomatoes  are  coming  in  from  the  south, 
and  while  $3  has  been  demanded  in  some 
cases,  $2.75  is  about  the  top  for  actual  sales 
made. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10©12%c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Celery,  crate  $4.00®6".00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English,  do*  $2.75® 3.00 

do,  Hothouse,  box   $3.50®  3. 7;> 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.85®  2.00 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.00(91.50 

do.  Extra  fancy   $2 .00® 2. 76 

Egg  Plant,  lb  12%  » 15c 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  3©3%c 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.65®4.76 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.25®4.50 

do.  Oregon  Bui-bank,  cwt  $4.75®5.00 

do,  Salinas,  cwt   5.00 

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4.25®4.r>0 

do,  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4. 50 ©4. 76 

do.  Sweets,  new.  lb  3%  @4%c 

Onions.    Brown,   sack   $5.00®5.50 

do.  Yellow,  sack  Nominal 

Garlic,  lb  26@27%c 

BEANS. 

The  demand  has  been  rather  light  and  mar- 
ket conditions  are  quiet,  although  no  evidence 
of  weakness  has  developed.  Mexican  reds  were 
advancd  in  pric. 
Variety  Old  crop 

Bayos   $8.00 ©8.50 

Blackeyes  $5.75  ©6.00 

Cranberry   $6.00  ©6.25 

Pinks   $5.60  ©6.75 

Red  Mexican  $5.00  ©5.76 

Tepary   $2. 60  ©2. 76 

Garbanzos   $9  50  ©10.00 

Large   Whites   $5.25®  5.50    $6.40®  6.60 

Small  Whites   $6.00@6.25  J6.40fri6.60 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $1.1.00 

Limas,  S.  P.  prices  $13.25©13.50 

do   Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $12.75  ©13.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  firm  to  steady.  The 
market  is  rather  oversupplied  with  heavy 
stock  and  buyers  are  inclined  to  pick.  The 
demand,  however,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
dealers  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  Receipts  are 
good  with  the  exception  of  broilers,  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  were  rather  light.  Some  deal- 
ers are  predicting  a  slight  advance  in  broiler 
prices,  but  other  quotations  are  not  expected 
to  show  material  change  during  the  coming 
week. 

Broilers.  1%  lbs.  and  under  38®  40c 

do,  1%  to  1%  lbs  40®  42c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  40®  42c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  38®  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38®  40c 

do,  Leghorns   38@40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and   over)   36  ©3 


Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  26c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spiinjr.   lb.  48® 52c 

do.  live   45©  47c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32086c 

do.  old,  per  lb  28©  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65  ©70c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  32®  36c 

do.  old,  lb  30©  32c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  18 ©20c 

do,  dressed   22©  26c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.60  ©3.50 

BUTTER. 

An  urgent  shipping  demand  for  butter 
caused  the  price  to  advance  durihg  the  week 
to  a  considerably  higher  level  than  last  week. 
Most  of  the  demand  comes  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  production  is  far 
below  consumption.  Eastern  markets  have 
been  firmer  with  receipts  lighter  on  account  of 
adverse  weather.  New  York  has  absorbed  the 
recent  shipment  of  Danish  butter  readily  on 
account  of  its  lower  price,  and  more  Danish 
butter  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  This,  with 
better  weather  conditions  permitting  increased 
receipts,  should  lower  the  eastern  market  and 
have  its  effect  on  the  San  Francisco  market  as 
soon  as  the  unusual  demand  from  the  south 
ceases. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ....58%  63      63%  62%  64  63% 
Prime  lsts  54%  54%  64%  60      60%  60% 
EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
condition.  Production  is  far  in  excess  of  local 
consumption  and  two  or  three  ears  of  eggs  are 
going  East  every  day.  This  Eastern  market 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Middle  West, 
and  except  for  the  abnormal  demand  in  New 
York  there  would  be  no  shipments  made  from 
here.  Extras  and  pullets  dropped  4  cents  to- 
day on  report  of  lower  New  York  market. 


New  crop 
$9.50©9.75 
$6.90  ©7.10 
$7.00®  7.25 
$6.60®  6.90 
$8.26@8.75 


Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   69%  63      69%  57      66  %  68% 

Ex.  pullets  62      51%  60%  50      51  47 
Undersized  47      47      46  %  47      4t  42 
CHEESE. 

There  is  very  little  trading  on  the  exchange 

<n  cheese. 

California  Flats,  fancy   28  %c 

do.  Firsts   2tk' 

A.,  Fancy  82 %e 

Oregon  Triplet  29c 

do.  Y.  A  .33%c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  apple  market  showed  considerable  life 
this  week,  with  a  good  demand  for  all  vari- 
eties.   There  was  also  a  good  demand  for  the 
best  grade  of  pears. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  Oregon  Nominal 

do.    Spitz  en  berg.  Oregon   $1.50@3.0u 

do.    BeUflower  $1.86  ©1.75 

do.    Pippins,  Calif  $1.76©2.25 

do,  Winosap   $2 .00  ©3  00 

Pears   >.$2.50©4.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navel  oranges  were  in  good  demand  during 

the  week.    Lemons  were  stronger.  Grapefruit 

is  steady. 

Lemons,  fancy   $4  5065.00 

do,    choice   S3.50©4.0U 

do.    Standard   $8.50©  3.00 

Oranges,  Navels   $3.60  ©5.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif  •.  $2.75©3.25 

do,    Arizona  $3.50®4.00 

Tangerines  $1.50©3.25 

UONKY. 

There  is  little  inquiry  for  honey  in  this 
market.  The  association  has  stiffened  up  on 
the  prices  of  amber  and  light  amber,  but 
water  white  is  still  being  offered  from  18  to  20 

cents. 

Water  White   18  ©20c 

Light  Amber   16%©17%c 

Amber   16  ©18c 

RICE. 

Cablegrams  from  China  indicate  that  the 
market  for  rice  at  Hong  Kong  is  strong,  with 
an  upward  tendency,  said  to  be  due  to  the 
demands  being  made  on  Hong  Kong  from 
Europe.  It  is  expected  some  of  this  busuies* 
will  eventually  be  turned  over  to  California. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


fan  Fnuirlaro,  January  27.  1920 


CATTLE — The  beef  cattle  market  is  active, 
and  any  decently  finished  stuff  is  in  request. 
Choice  steers  are  scarce,  but  are  not  in  much 
demand,  as  the  consuming  public  generally 
decline  to  meet  the  prices  called  for  by  top- 
notch  product.  In  the  East  the  market  is 
draggy. 

Steers.  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs.  .  .11%©12%C 

do.  No.  1,  1200-1400  lbs  11     ©11  %c 

do.    2nd    quality   10  ®10%c 

do.  Thin    8     Q  9 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   9  ©10 

do,  2nd  quality    8  %  ©  9c 

do.  common  to  thin   5%©  6%c 

©  7%c 


Bulls  and  Stags.  Good    7 

do,  fair    5 

do.  thin   5 

Calves,  lightweight   13  ©14c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  market  is  in  a  strong 
position,  and  an  appreciation  in  prices  soon 
seems  inevitable.  Buyers  have  to  go  far 
afield  to  get  supplies,  and  prices  in  the  East 
are  making  a  new  record. 

Lambs.  Yearling  10  ©ll%c 

do.  Milk   Il%©12%c 

Sheep.  Wethers   10  ©ll%c 

do.  Ewes    8%  ©  9c 

HOGS — There  continues  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  live  hog  supply  in  this  market,  and  the 
present  good  price  level  promises  to  hold  up 
for  some  time  to  come.  Eastern  packers  have 
sought  to  hold  down  the  advancing  trend  of 
prices  there,  but  insistent  orders  from  all 
sources  compel  the  purchase  of  supplies  even 
on  the  bulging  market. 

Hogs,  hard,  fat,  grain-fed.  150-825  lbs.  .15%  c 

do,  225-300  lbs  16c 

do.  300-400  lbs  14c 

do.  Under  100  lbs.   14c 


Los  Angeles,  January  27,  1920. 
CATTLE — There  is  a  splendid  demand  for 
all  choice  steers  and  cows  in  the  local  market 
Receipts  are  fair  and  prices  holding  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000©1100  lbs. .  $10.00®  12  50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $9.60  ©10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00©  8.60 

Canners   $  4.60®  6.50 

HOGS— A  good  supply  is  on  hand.  The  de- 
mand is  holding  up  and  offerings  equal  to  re- 
quirements.   Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagg  225©275  lbs.  $14.00©  14.50 
Heavy  averagg  275©  350  lbs.  $11.00®12.50 

Light  $14.50®  15  00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs 
<j%c  j  and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

gi?c  i      SHEEP — For  lambs  and  yearlings  the  de- 
'  mand  is  good.    The  market  is  somewhat  quiet 

In  ewes  and  wethers. 

Prime  wethers   $9  OK*  11  on 

Yearlings   $9.60  ©10  50 

Prime  ewes   $8.60©  9.00 

Lambs  $12.00  ©14 .00 


Portland,  Ore.,  January  27.  1920 

CATTLE — Higher:  receipts,  423.  Steers, 
best.  $11.50®  12.50:  good  to  choice.  $11  fa 
11.60:  medium  to  good.  $9.60©10J25:  fair  to 
good.  $8  50®  9  50;  common  to  fair.  $7.50*r 
8.50;  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9.60  ©10.50: 
good  to  choice.  $8.50©9.60;  medium  to  good. 
$7.50®8.50;  fair  to  medium.  $6. 5007.60. 

HOGS— Steady;  receipts,  638.  Prime  mixed. 
$15.60®  16:  medium.  $15®  15.50:  rough, 
heavy.  $12 ©16;  pigs,  $12.60 ©14.60. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  1063.  Eastern 
lambs.  $15  ©17:  light  valley.  $15  ©16:  heavy. 
$14.50©15.50;  feeder  lambs,  $12 ©15:  year- 
lings. $13®  13.50;  wethers.  $18  ©13;  ewes.  $9 
©10.50. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Lo«  Angeles,  Jan   26.  1920. 

It  seems  now  to  be  an  assured  fact  that 
the  California  crop  of  navels  will  be  short,  and 
as  a  consequence  advancing  prices  are  looked 
for.  California  quotations  the  past  week  have 
been  on  a  $4®4.25  basis  f.  o.  b.,  while  cash 
quotations  range  around  $3.75,  according  to 
district.  Quite  a  little  of  the  fruit  recently 
arriving  at  Eastern  distributing  points  has 
been  frozen  in  transit,  which  finds  its  way 
mostly  to  the  auctions.     "Frost-free"  fruit, 


however,  is  bringing  as  high  as  $6  50  to  $6 
at  these  auctions. 

It  is  reported  that  the  influenra  epidemic 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  is  accen- 
tuating the  demand  for  lemons,  and  as  the 
Eastern  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  of 
its  prime  stock,  higher  lemon  prices  are 
looked  for.  California  quotations  are  on  a 
$5  ©5.50  basis  fov  choice  fruit. 

To  date  about  9.000  boxes  of  oranges  have 
goue  forward,  and  about  1.000  boxes'  of 
lemons. 


Write  for 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 
CoodlUoaa  in  the  dried  Irult  market  are  re- 
ported    unchanged.      The    crop    is  moving 
steadily. 

HIDES. 

The  market  for  (rood  country  hides  is  quite 
active  and  prices  rood. 
Wet  Salted  Steer  Hides — 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs.,  35c:  No. 
2  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs.,  32c;  No.  1 
wet  salt  call,  trimmed.  66c;  No.  1  wet  salt 
calf  untrtmmed,  58c.  No.  2  calf,  2c  per  lb. 
less. 

The  price  of  No.  2  hides  will  be  lc  less 
than  the  price  of  No.  1.  Hides  having  any 
of  the  following  defects  will  be  classed  as 
a  No.  2;  any  cut  over  six  inches  from  the 
edge:  over  five  bad  scores:  five  grubs;  one 
grain  slip;  one  rubbed  spot  where  grain  is 
sjone;  one  dragged  spot  where  grain  is  gone; 
one  sore  spot  where  grain  is  gone. 
Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — 

No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof.  $7@9;  No.  1 
medium,  $4@6;  No.  1  am  ail.  $1@3.50;  No.  1 
colts.  50c@fl. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  strong.  Trading  locally 
is  too  sporadic  and  haphazard,  however,  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  quotations  on  wool  in  the 
grease.  Prices  range  from  30  in  the  southern 
to  a  top  of  perhaps  45c  or  50c  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  State.  Fine  wools  are  high 
in  all  markets. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Log  Angeles,  Jan.  27,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Continued  high  feed  prices,  together  with 
dry  weather,  is  having  its  effect  on  the  butter 
situation.  Prices  have  steadily  advanced  since 
the  21st.  On  that  date  they  went  up  2c  on 
the  pound  and  on  the  23rd  another  3c  was 
made,  making  a  total  of  5c.  Receipts  were 
265.000  lbs.    The  demand  is  good. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery   66c 

.  do,    prime  first   64c 

do.     lirst   63c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  held  firm  since  last  week.  Pro- 
duction is  getting  back  to  normal.  There 
was  153  cases  more  received  on  the  market 
than  on  the  week  previous:  demand  is  only 
lair.    Receipts  for  the  week  were  021  cases.  , 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  55c 

do,    case  count  54c 

do,    pullets   52c 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  not  heavy  but  demand  is  satisfac- 
tory. Hens  are  a  little  scarce  and  prices  hold- 
ing firm.  Not  many  turkeys  and  ducks  com- 
uig  in,  but  are  selling  well.  Prices  remain 
firm. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  35c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  35c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens  35®  37c 

Roo9ters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Turkeys   37®  44c 

Ducks   26®  37c 

Geese   27c 

FRUIT. 

Apples  continue  to  make  up  the  offerings 
and  are  in  good  demand.  There  is  a  good 
supply  on  hand  and  the  choice  is  selling  rap- 
idly.   Prices  steady. 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1.80@1.90 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  $2.75 ® 3.25 

do,  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .51.75®  1.85 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00@2.25 

do.  Spitzenburg,  packed  box.  .  .$2. 25® 3.00 
BEANS. 

The  beans  market  show  marked  improve- 
ment. Lamas  and  large  whites  are  moving 
well  and  demand  is  not  bad  for  all  varieties. 
Prices  show  no  changes.  Present  indications 
point  to  higher  prices. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.50® 6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  very  slow  sale.  Receipts  are 
only  fair,  yet  they  are  greater  than  the  trade 
is  taking.  9urplus  stock  is  going  into  cold 
storage  and  will  remain  there  until  conditions 
are  more  favorable.  Onions  are  scarce  and 
higher  and  the  demand  for  them  is  only  fair. 
Cabbage  is  selling  well  and  higher.  Rhubarb 
higher  and  good  call  for  it.  Cauliflower  quoted 
lower  and  not  selling  well.  Peas  coming  in 
freely  arid  are  a  little  cheaper.  Sweet  potatoes 
getting  scarce  and  higher  priced. 
1'otatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  $4.75® 5.00 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4 .75® 4.85 

Sweet  potatoes  $4.00®  4. 50 

Onions.  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.   .  .$4.50@4.75 

do.  White,  Globe,  cwt  $5.25®  5.50 

do.  Australian  Brown   $5.00® 5.25 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $3.00® 3.50 

Lettuce,  crate   65®  85c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.26®  1.40 

Peas,  per  lb  7@llc 

Celery,  crate   $5.50® 6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   75c  @  1.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  25@30c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb  2@2%c 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  are  light.  The 
market  is  holding  up  unusually  firm  and  the 
demand  is  reported  to  be  good. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $25.00® 29.00 

Oat  hay,  ton   .$28.00® 31.00 

Allalfa  Northern,  toil   $30.00@32.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $33.00 ©35.00 

Straw   $14.00®  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

Quotations  are  furnished  by  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California.  525  Cfentral  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  The  market  is  dull  and  alfalfa 
is  scarce.  Very  little  ts  moving,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  of  the  present  crop  will  be  fed 
and  that  no  surplus  will  be  left  over.  Prices 
are  holding  firm. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $36.00®  38.00 

No.   1  Alfalfa   $34.00®  35.00 

Standard   $30.00®  33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $.I7.00@39.00 

No.  1  Dairy  $35.00®  36.00 

Standard  Dairy  $3.i.00®34.00 


This  is  the  Cannery 

That  put 

$250,000.00 

INTO  THE  POCKETS  OF  THE  APRICOT  GROWERS 
OF  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 

Owned  by  Fruit  Growers,  operated  solely  in  their  interests. 
The  profits  of  the  Canning  operations   go   to   the  Growers. 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 


Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2- 


GENERAL  OFFICES — SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
-Vegetables,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
-Fruits,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Plant  No.  3— Tulare,  Cal. 
Plant  No.  4— Yisalia,  Cal. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WILL- LEASE  TO  MAN_ AND  WIFE,  my 
100- acre  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  10 
miles  from  Modesto,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Dis- 
trict. Place  now  planted  to  trees,  two  years 
old,  but  40  acres  clear,  which  can  be  planted 
to  melons  this  year  and  make  a  clean-up. 
Pumping  plant  and  all  implements  on  the 
place  included  in  lease,  but  will  expect  party 
to  know  how  to  ranch.  Will  lease  on  shares 
to  responsible  party,  and  will  give  immediate 
possession.  For  further  particulars  write  to 
Box  1770,  Rural  Press.   _ 

EXPERIENCED  UNIVERSITY  .graduate 
with  agricultural  and  engineering  training  will 
take  charge  of  ranch  or  estate.  Successful  ex- 
perience in  real  estate  and  farming;  own  prop- 
erties. Age  43,  married;  best  references.  Has 
permanent  professional  position  at  $4,000  an- 
nually, but  wants  country  work  and  increased 
income.  Prefer  small  salary  and  percentage  of 
net  profit  or  arrangement  leading  to  partner- 
ship.   Write  177  Blackstone.  Ffesno.  

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  16-horse- 
power  at  $2860,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
WiU  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardssn,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 


PASTURE  FOR  CATTLE — Will  take  not  to 
exceed  750  head  on  shares  or  cash  for  Spring 
feed.  Excellent  feed  and  water  Close  to 
Stockton.    Paul  T.  Williamson,  Stock  on.  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  MI'E  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BUDDED  AVOCADO  TREES— We  grow  all 
varieties.  W.  P.  Sherlock,  Avocado  Nursery, 
R.  D.  2,  Puente,  Calif.  Sale  Yard  on  Third 
Avenue,  between  El  Monte  and  Puente.  

2000  MISSION  OLrVE~TREES~on~l KchoHne 
roots,  well  grown  and  proper  size;  free  from 
pest.  Will  sell  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
500  or  1,000.    A.  H.  Monroe.  Orland,  Cal. 

PURE,  UNADULTERATED  Sorghum  Syrup 
for  sale.  It's  good.  Gallon,  $1.50;  5  gals, 
$8.00.  including  can.  Ray  C.  Robinson,  Mfr.. 
930  West  5th  Ave.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
~$2,0©0  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE^In  good 
condition:  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address,  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

MARRIED  SWISS  DAIRYMAN,  experienced, 
wants  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  complete;  40 
to  60  cows  on  share  rent  of  April  1st.  Box 
1750.  Pacifio  Rural  Press. 


RELIABLE  MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted  on 
modern  orchard  and  registered  stock  farm  d 
miles  from  Auburn.  House  fuel  and  some 
furniture  supplied.  Man  to  do  general  farm 
work.  Wages  $75.00  per  month.  Wife  can 
board  6  men  at  fixed  price  per  meal  and  make 
profit.  Pleasant,  steady,  all-year  working  con- 
ditions. School  on  premises.  References  re- 
quired.   Reply  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  1780. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple. 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County,_Cal.   

— FOR- RENT— At- a_  bargain  for  cash.  20 
acres  of  A-l  land;  2  acres  are  sowed  to  oats, 
balance  18  acres  have  just  been  plowed;  in- 
cluding a  6-room  modern  house  with  bath, 
electricity,  gas,  running  water.  Telephone, 
large  barn  and  chicken  house.    Fred  H.  Bente, 

333  College  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

BRANCH  MANAGER^- Married,  thoroughly 
experienced  with  stock  and  general  farming: 
competent  to  take  charge  of  dairy  or  hog 
ranch;  understands  dry  farming  as  well  as  irri- 
gation, feeds,  balancing'  rations,  cow  testing, 
sanitary  conditions,  etc.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1790.  Pacific  Rural  Press 


REMAN  UF  ACT  U  K  E  D  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.    Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works.  160  Eleventh  street,  San 

Francisco.  I 

WANTED — Intelligent  young  or  middle-aged 
dairyman  to  take  care  14  cows,  some  dry 
.stock.  Good  board  and  room  and  $85  per 
month.     Position  will  be  open  March  15th. 

Address  F.  A.  Fisher.  Alma,  Santa  Clara  Co.  

CROLEY'lS  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 

Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco^Calif.  

CHOICE .  NORTHERN  CROWN.  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.  Send  for  sample.  Roscoe  How- 
ard. Dixie  Ranch.  GranVs  Pass,  Oregon.  

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED — Two 
oz.  15c;  $1.00  pound,  postpaid.  A.  P.  Ward 
&    Son,  Caiistoga. 


FOR  SALE — 4.000  Carolina  Poplars,  3  to  5 
feet.  Make  good  wind-breaks.  $20.00  per 
100.  Address,  Waldo  K.  Cowan,  Box  412,  Lan- 
caster, Cal. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  St  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


SUDAN  —  We  want  to  .buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al- 
dress  D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose, 

Cal.  

HONEY  FOlTsXLE^5  gallon  cans,  $12,507 
H.  W.  Hampton.    Chowchilla,  California. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — A  section  of  peat  land  near 
splendid  town  in  frostless  belt;  $55  per  acre. 

Terms.    Owner,  C.  L.  Adair,  Rialto,  Cal.  

■  IF — IN~ NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fulniture  and  automobiles. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK,  940  W.  76th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


200-ACRE  MISSOURI 
Money-maker  in 

Rich,  farming  section,  near  hustling  R.R.  town. 
160  acres  black  loam  tillage,  clay  subsoil,  for 
bumper  crops,  balance  wire-fenced  pasture: 
home-use  wood.  View  overlooking  village 
from  house,  2  verandas,  barn,  corn  and  smoke 
houses,  other  buildings.  Land  all  around  sell- 
ing in  this  fine  level  prairie  section  $75  up 
makes  this  a  real  bargain  at  $11,000;  only 
$2,000  cash  needed:  balance  easy  terms.  I* 
tails  page  87,  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains 
23  States;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF  New  York  Life  Bldg..  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 


BARGAIN — 160  A.  deep,  level  loam  soil, 
excellent  water  conditions,  about  65  miles 
from  San  Francisco — a  splendid  home  site: 
will  grow  anything.  Now  in  grain  (26  to  36 
sacks  per  A.)  ;  one-third  of  crop  goes  with  it. 
Only  $135  per  A.  Easy  terms.  No  agents 
need  apply.  Address  E.  N.,  614  Natoma  St., 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 10  or  20-acre  apple"  orchard 
10  inches  abundance  water.  Varieties — Wlnr- 
saps  and  Jonathans.  Located  3  miles  south 
of  Bishop,  Inyo  county — famous  apple  belt. 
John  A.  Liedy,  Bishop,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE^Good  dairy  and  stock  farm. 
145  acres;  100  acres  bottom  land.  Well 
fenced  and  watered.  For  particulars,  write 
Box  75,  R.  F.  D.  A,  Geyserville. 


mm  harness  flexible 


HARDENED  leather  cracks  and 
is  soon  on  the  road  to  decay. 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  softens  leather, 
protects  it  from  dust,  sweat  and 
moisture,  and  keeps  your  harness 
flexible.  Rodents  dislike  it  and  avoid 
Eureka  oiled  leather.  Eureka  saves 
harness  for  longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 
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United  States  Tires 
8 re  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


How  is  this  Year  Different  from 
Past  Years  in  the  History  of 
Motor  Transportation 


YOU  men  who  have  watched 
the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  from  the  begin- 
ning remember  how  it  used  to 
be  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Some  manufacturer  an- 
nounced a  production  of  5,000 
cars  for  the  coming  year  and 
everybody  pitied  him. 

Registrations  had  already 
reached  three  millions. 


The  short  sighted  dealer  shook 
his  head  and  said  it  couldn't  last. 

He  hurried  to  get  his  orders 
in  and  his  cars  out  before  it 
was  too  late. 

Everything  hinged  on  quick 
deliveries. 


It  is  different  today. 

With  nearly  8,000,000  regis- 
tration ahead  for  the  year  1920, 
we  see  the  industry  still  in  its 
infancy. 

There  can  be  no  point  of  satu- 
ration short  of  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  country. 

o    a  o 

What  are  the  transportation 
needs  of  America  —  passenger 
and  freight  —  and  when  will 
they  be  met  ? 

That  is  a  question  our  chil- 
dren's grandchildren  will  still 
be  asking. 

So,  with  motor  vehicles  as 
with  tires,  there  will  be  no  limit 
to  the  demand  for  the  most  fit. 


For  example — today  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  tires.  You  see  no 
cars  laid  up  for  want  of  tires. 

There  i*  a  scarcity  of  U.  S. 
Tires. 


This  company  with  its  enor- 
mous stake — the  largest  in  the 
industry  —  is  taking  the  long 
view — the  sound,  constructive 
view. 

We  are  building  and  equip- 
ping for  greater  capacity,  but 
placing  responsibility  for  qual- 
ity above  the  temptation  of 
forced  production.  When  we 
have  doubled  and  trebled  our 
facilities,  there  will  still  be  a 
scarcity  of  U.  S.  Tires. 


United  States  Tires 

UnitedStatesRubber  Company 


Fifty-Three  Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization 
in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  branches 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Western  Fruit  Jobbers' Association  Meets 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


HREE  THOUSAND  DELEGATES  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  representing  every  branch  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  are,  as  this  is  being  written,  in  session  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, attending  the  big  convention  of  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers' Association  of  America,  which  is  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization.  Hundreds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  from 
all  parts  of  California  are  attending  the  convention.  The  California  Execu- 
tive Committee,  composed  of  Charles  E.  Virden,  Senator  Charles  B.  Bills, 
and  J.  L.  Nagle,  have  left 


nothing  undone  in  carrying 
out  their  plans  in  making 
this  the  banner  convention  of 
the  organization.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  convention 
was  on  Wednesday,  February 
4,  when  three  bureaus  began 
their  work — Wholesalers  and 
Jobbers,  Carlot  Shippers,  and 
Brokers.  Tuesday  was  Uni- 
versity of  California  day- 
From  12  o'clock  noon  to  1 
o'clock  p.  m.  there  were  five 
simultaneous  lectures  in  Hil- 
gard  Hall,  those  attending 
choosing  the  subjects  of  most 
interest  to  them. 

Some  Topics  Discussed. 

Subjects:  "Transporta- 
tion  of   Fruits,"   by   H.  J. 
Ramsey,      California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  Los  An- 
geles; "Spraying  Orchards," 
by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  Divis- 
ion of  Pomology,  University 
Farm,  Davis,  California;  "Re- 
cent  Investigation   in  Cold 
Storage  of  Fruit,"  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Overholser,  Di- 
vision of  Pomology  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley; 
"Grading   and   Packing  and 
Standardization    of  Fruits," 
by  G.  H.  Hecke,  Chief  State 
Department   of  Agriculture, 
Sacramento;  "Investigation  in 
Conserved   Fruit   Products,"  by 
Professor  W.  V.  Cruess,  Division  of 
Zymology,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.    On  Wednesday  the  genera) 
routine  of  business  came  before  the  con- 
vention at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.    At  this 
meeting  Paul  Findlay,  who  has  made  a  great 
study  of  the  retail  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  addressed  the  jobbers  and  also  dem- 
onstrated the  application  of  these  methods  to  dis- 
tribution by  the  wholesalers.    George  H.  Hecke,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress upon  "Standardization  of  Grades  and  Containers." 
George  C.  Taylor,  President  of  the  American  Railway  Ex- 
press Company,  spoke  on  "Transportation  by  Express  and  the  Service  Re- 
quired." There  was  also  an  address  by  the  Hon.  John  L.  McNab  on  the  Jap- 
anese question  and  one  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  ex-Food  Administrator. 
Short  talks  also  were  made  by  the  presidents  of  the  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants,  and  the 
American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers*  Association,  and  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Council  was  made  by  Secretaries  Tidwell,  French  and 
Phillips. 

Mutual  Acquaintanceship  Sought. 
The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  was  not  formed,  and  these  con- 
ventions are  not  being  held  for  the  mere  "get  together"  of  the  members  as 
much  as  it  is  that  they  meet  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  growers 
and  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  territory  in  which  the  conven- 
tion is  held.   Every  delegate  in  attendance  at  this  convention  is  the  Eastern 


representative  of  some  one  of  the  packing  and  shipping  concerns  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  them  are  receivers 
of  all  varieties  of  tree  and  vine  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  California, 
while  a  few  may  specialize  on  either  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  eliminating 
nuts  and  vegetables.  A  great  many  of  these  jobbers  will  tour  the  State, 
spending  several  weeks  in  the  fruit,  nut  and  vegetable  sections.  There  they 
will  come  face  to  face  with  the  producers,  and  as  it  is  the  jobber  who  is  the 
better  judge  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  retailer  and  consumer,  he  is  in 

a  position  to  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  matter  of 
grade  and  pack.  He  will  nat- 
urally .explain  the  method  of 
handling  California  products 
on  arrival,  whether  by  auc- 
tion or  private  sale.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
members  of  the  Western 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  to 
handle  California  products 
in  a  manner  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  cease  to  think  that 
the  jobber,  so  often  referred 
to  as  the  "middleman,"  is  as 
black  as  he  has  been  painted. 

Status  of  the  Middleman. 

The  middleman  is   to  be 
found  in  all  the  walks  of 
commercial  life    Some  choose 
to  put  it  a  necessary  evil; 
others  an  actual  necessity. 
However,  the  middleman  is 
no  doubt  a  fixture;  such  be- 
ing the  case,  may  we  from  an 
unbiased  angle  be  permitted 
to  analyze  the  main  cause  for 
his  development?    It  is  found 
in  the  rapid  transition  of  this 
country  from  an  agricultural 
nation,  where  practically  ev- 
-",•'!      ery  community  was  self-sup- 
t      porting,  to  an  essentially  ur- 
ban status,  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  resides 
in  congested  cities-    But  a 
few  years  have  elapsed  since 
each  family  or  community  pro- 
duced all  of  its  requirements,  and 
no  elaborate  distributing  machinery 
was    required.    Then    orchards  and 
farms  were  pushed  farther  and  farther 
from  the  cities;  rich  Western  lands  were 
developed,  refrigerator  cars  built,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  expanded,  making  possible 
specialized  horticulture  as  we  know  it  today — 
the  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
California.    Methods  of  fruit  distribution  grew  up 
gradually  to  meet  changing  conditions.   This  does  not 
imply  that  no  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  present 
system.    Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced,  in  many 
cases— as  in  California— thousands  of  miles  from  where  they  are  consumed. 
Famine  conditions  would  prevail  in  any  of  the  large  cities,  if  the  present 
marketing  machinery  should  cease  to  function.   The  average  producer  and 
consumer  have  but  little  conception  of  the  problem  that  this  presents. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  co-operative  associations  and  market- 
ing agencies,  the  business  as  a  whole  is  rather  loosely  organized,  in  that 
there  are  thousands  of  small  individual  shippers,  and  the  products  may  take 
any  one  of  the  several  routes  in  the  trip  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
There  are,  however,  two  usual  courses.  Ordinarily^the  grower  usually  sells 
to  the  traveling  buyer,  or  else  consigns  to  a  commission  merchant  located 
at  the  market.  The  traveling  buyer  in  turn  may  ship  to  a  commission  mer- 
chant or  he  may  be  buying  for  some  wholesale  house.  The  wholesale  carlot 
receiver  in  the  market  will  probably  split  up  the  shipment  between  jobbers, 
who  supply  the  retailers.    Thus  the  product  finally  reaches  the  consumer. 
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EDITORIAL 

KEEP  ON  FIRING! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your 
editorials  in  the  January  24th  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press,  and  I  must  say  that  you  have  presented  the 
relations  of  the  fanner  in  a  way  which  should  be  a 
lesson  to  every  reader  of  your  paper.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  something  could  be  done  to  awaken  far- 
mers to  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  of  them.  With 
suits  against  our  co-operative  associations  and  boy- 
cotts by  the  consumers,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and  short  at  that,  when  farmers  will  be  in  a 
far  worse  condition  than  they  are  today,  and  God 
knows  that  is  bad  enough. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  (and  I  trust  you  will  par- 
don the  liberty  I  am  taking)  that  a  series  of  articles, 
similar  to  your  editorials,  mentioned  above,  would 
so  a  long  ways  towards  awakening  the  farmers  to  a 
realization  that  they  must  organize  and  organize 
strongly,  not  only  with  a  view  to  their  own  pro- 
tection, but  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  producer  and  consumer. — C. 
W.  Blabon,  Secretary  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union,  Oakdale. 

And  in  acknowledgment  of  the  foregoing  encour- 
agement we  declare  that  we  shall  keep  on  firing 
until  we  hit  a  target  now  so  far  away  that  we  have 
to  use  our  "telescopic  sight"  to  see  it.  And  this  is 
the  target: 

.  Bull's-eye — Self-consciousness  among  farm- 
ers of  the  absolute  indispensability  of  their  in- 
dustry to  the  life  of  men  and  nations  and  the 
consequent  necessity  that  they  be  amply  repre- 
sented in  all  economic  and  political  adminis- 
tration, so  that  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  they  can  carry  on,  may  be  made  sure. 

Outer-ring — Recognition  by  all  other  persons 
and  interests  of  their  dependence  upon  a  con- 
fident and  capable  agriculture  which  itself  can 
only  be  attainable  by  fair  rewards  for  farming 
investments  and  abounding  courage  in  farm 
operation,  proceeding  from  assurance  of  safety, 
security  and  prosperity  to  all  who  pursue  farm- 
ing with  the  requisite  knowledge,  initiative  and 
industry. 

That  is  our  target:  can  you  see  it?  Perhaps  not; 
but  we  assure  you  it  is  set  up  out  there  on  the 
plain  of  the  future!  Fill  your  soul  with  conviction 
of  truth;  open  your  eye  of  faith  and  you  can  see  it! 
Shall  we  hit  that  target?  Give  us  the  munitions; 
let  us  rest  our  rifles  on  your  shoulders,  Farmers  of 
California!  We  have  the  soul  of  conviction;  we 
have  the  eye  of  faith — but  we  need  munitions  and 
we  need  support  to  draw  a  bead  inflexibly.  There 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  shots  if  these  es- 
sentials are  provided.  And  we  fear  no  lack  of  them. 
A  journal  with  a  true  vision  and  a  target  such  as 
we  have  indicated  will  not  be  permitted  to  cease 
firing  until  a  center-hit  is  achieved. 

MUST  HIT  THE  BULL'S-EYE. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  the  marksmanship 
at  our  target  differs  from  most  other  shooting- 
matches— nothing  is  counted  until  a  center-hit  is 
made.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  shots  are 
lodged  in  the  encircling  body  politic,  nothing  will 


really  score  until  the  bull's-eye,  which  is  the  far- 
mers' self-consciousness  of  their  own  right  and 
power  to  define  and  fix  their  own  relations  to  other 
elements  of  population,  enterprise  and  industry,  is 
hit.  Priests  and  poets,  orators  and  statesmen,  pol- 
iticians and  demagogues  have  been  making  ring- 
shots — praising  the  farmers  to  the  public  and  at 
the  same  time  doing  them  out  of  their  proper  social 
standing  and  economic  rights.  Ever  since  Joseph 
baffled  Mrs.  Potiphar  and  then  framed-up  a  wheat- 
corner  for  Pharoah,  instead  of  warehousing  the 
grain  for  sale  on  account  of  producers,  the  world 
has  been  fed  up  on  exaltation  of  farmers  and  farm- 
ing by  those  who  are  morally  upright  and  exem- 
plary, but  who.  at  the  same  time,  either  uncon- 
sciously or  by  design,  have  been  refusing  the  far- 
mer the  self-determination  of  his  own  life  and  in- 
dustry by  denying  himself  the  right  of  price-fixing 
on  his  own  products  while  every  other  producer 
and  vender,  from  mackerel  to  mortgages,  has  al- 
ways been  conceded  the  right  to  do  just  that. 
From  remote  antiquity  trade  formulas  have  been 
these: 

On  things  to  the  farmer:  "You  pay  me  this!" 

On  things  from  the  farmer:  "I  pay  you  that!" 

It  was  always  shameful  discrimination — born  in 
prehistoric  slavery,  nurtured  in  feudalism  and 
grown  to  full  size  and  ugliness  in  modern  financial 
and  commercial  conspiracy  and  monopoly.  It  is  so 
old  and  universal  an  economic  wrong  that  neither 
those  to  whom  it  brought  advantage  nor  those  upon 
whom  it  inflicted  hardship  were  clearly  conscious 
of  the  immorality  of  it.  It  was  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  that  this  was  sufficiently 
discerned  to  be  talked  about;  about  half  a  century 
since  concerted  action  was  first  taken  to  combat 
the  evil  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
since  effective  correction  began  to  be  realized.  And 
yet,  in  that  brief  period  results  have  been  attained 
which  clearly  show  the  only  agency  by  which  the 
farmer  can  secure  economic  and  political  justice 
among  other  men,  and  that  is  to  get  it  by  and  for 
himself — the  same  way  that  ages  ago  dominating 
interests  put  injustice  over  on  him.  And  the  only 
way  farmers  can  get  justice  for  themselves  is  by 
co-operation — co-operation  in  buying  and  selling: 
co-operation  in  financing  and  supplying;  co-opera- 
tion in  determining  cost  of  production  and  just 
margin  of  profit  And  proper  and  efficient  co-op- 
eration will  never  be  reached  until  farmers  become 
self-conscious  of  their  relations  to  the  world  of 
workers  in  other  lines  and  of  what  they  must  do  to 
secure  representation  and  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  public  affairs.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  this.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  score 
until  the  bulls-eye  of  our  target  is  hit. 

WHEN  RING-SHOTS  WILL  COUNT. 

Of  course,  ring-shots  to  pierce  the  farmers'  envi- 
ronment will  count  and  plenty  of  them  must  be 
made — after  the  farmer  hits  the  bull's-eye.  and 
shatters  his  own  indifference- and  inertia.  When 
farmers  understand  and  proceed  to  enforce  their 
own  proper  relations  to  other  classes  of  population, 
all  the  tributes  to  farming,  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  day,  will  be  entered  to  their  credit  in  the 
propaganda  which  farmers  must  undertake  to.  com- 
pel other  classes  to  treat  them  fairly,  and  consid- 
erately. The  general  good  repute  of  their  business 
will  help  them  immensely  when  they  know  enough 
and  have  sand  enough  to  heip  themselves! 

When  they  get  together  with  souls  of  conviction 
and  eyes  of  faith,  they  must  get  into  the  game  of 
public  policy  and  administration  with  all  other 
people.  They  must  secure  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  their  numbers  and  the  importance  of  their 
public  service — all  the' way  from  county  government 
to  national  legislation  and  administration.  The 
present  time  for  movement  in  that  direction  is  most 
opportune — rum,  that  great  and  too  often  dominat- 
ing influence  in  politics,  is  dead;  the  political  mind 
of  the  country  is  alert  and  plastic;  voting  will  pro- 
ceed more  widely  toward  what  is  seen  to  be  right 
and  reasonable— and  that  is  all  which  any  repre- 
sentative agricultural  movement  will  ever  contend 
for.  This  fact  must  be  recognized  by  all  people  as 
the  objective  in  all  movements  of  agricultural  in- 
fluence- The  encirclement  of  farming  must  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  this  conviction!  Oh,  yes; 
ring-shots  will  all  count — afterwards! 


HOW  TO  LOAD  AND  FIRE! 

We  have  rung  changes  enough  for  this  time  on 
the  general  policies  and  principles  involved.  The 
way  to  enforce  them  is  to  organize  and  the  way  to 
organize  is  to  organize !  Therefore,  let  every  reader 
of  this  journal  do  something  immediate  and  con- 
crete. Your  neighbor  is  fussing  around  in  the  field 
out  there;  go  over  and  call  him  up  to  the  fence. 
Get  him  into  good  nature  by  cussing — not  pro- 
fanely, only  just  agriculturally,  cussing.  Cuss  the 
weather;  cuss  the  bugs;  cuss  the  politicians;  cuss 
the  cost  of  farm-labor  and  the  prices  of  produce! 
When  you  get  him  into  a  jolly  agricultural  frame 
of  mind,  ask  him  to  join  whatever  you  belong  to 
and  believe^in.  Tell  him  there  will  be  a  good  cuss- 
ing-match  at  your  meeting  next  Saturday  and  you 
will  call  for  him  on  your  way  in!  In  most  cases 
you  will  get  him  and  he  will  tell  you  on  the  way 
home  that  he  never  heard  his  own  view  of  things 
so  well  set  forth!  Afterwards  his  wife  will  thank 
you  because  you  "have  shown  Jim  there  is  so  much 
better  cussing  to  be  done  in  public  that  he  now 
wastes  no  more  time  cussing  around  the  house!" 

We  really  believe  that  if  the  whole  great  volume 
of  agricultural  discontent,  distress  and  discourage- 
ment can  be  brought  into  proper  channels  of  ex- 
pression, and  if  the  force  of  its  outpouring  can  be 
seen  to  be  really  turning  things  into  desirable  di- 
rections, most  of  the  current  discomfort  of  the  em- 
bottlement  of  it  in  the  home  and  in  the  country 
stores  will  be  seen  to  be  ill-placed  and  ineffective, 
and  we  shall  actually  have  "jolly  farmers"  because 
they  can  see  that  they  are  getting  somewhere  in  the 
banishment  .of  the  evils  which  beset  them.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  hunting  bears  with  bird-shot — making 
much  noise  and  hitting  nothing.  It  is  every  or- 
ganized farmer's  duty  to  show  his  neighbor  how  to 
load  and  fire! 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  RANGE. 

California  has  a  host  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions— no  other  State  can  compare  with  California 
in  their  membership,  in  the  things  they  have  done 
to  make  our  special  industries  safe  and  profitable, 
and  in  the  honorable  place  they  have  secured  in  the 
public  mind.  But  they  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
ceeding independently — each  shooting  at  what  is  in 
front  of  it  and  sometimes  doing  dangerous  cross- 
firing.  They  must  get  together  by  representation 
in  an  affiliation  of  co-operative  organizations  which 
can  get  the  range  of  the  great  objective  to  be 
reached  and  secure  ordnance  with  adequate  carry- 
ing-power to  throw  heavy  shells  of  truth  and  eco- 
nomic justice  into  it.  There  have  been  efforts  at 
such  affiliation,  but  none  broad  enough  to  secure 
that  universal  co-operation  of  California  co-oper- 
ators which  is  indispensable.  Partial  affiliation  of 
groups,  which  are  most  alike  in  plans,  methods  and 
purposes,  is  no  detriment,  and  perhaps  the  mdre  we 
have  of  them  the  better,  but  no  partial  affiliations 
can  take  the  place  of  the  great,  representative 
round-up  which  must  include  them  all — so  far  at 
least,  as  they  are  severally  morally  and  legally 
right  and  fairly  co-operative  among  their  organiz- 
ing groups-  To  secure  such  a  universal  affiliation 
within  the  State  the,  Fruit  Growers'  and  Farmers' 
Convention  at  Chico  last  November  appointed  an 
organizing  committee,  of  which  C.  C.  Teague  of 
Santa  Paula  and  F.  B.  McKevitt  of  Sacramento 
were  respectively  chairman  and  secretary  for  the 
organizing  period.  The  preliminary  transactions  of 
this  body  have  been  noted  in  our  columns  and  we 
understand  that  it  stands  with  outstretched  hands 
to  welcomeall  our  co-operative  bodies  to  such  affil- 
iation as  is  indispensable  to  a  course  of  action 
which  shall  be  wise  and  efficient.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  all  associations,  both  great  and  small, 
which  are  striving  to  embody  the  principles  of  co- 
operation in  their  efforts  to  secure  fair  advantages 
for  California  agricultural  producers,  should  secure 
representative  membership  in  the  body  which  the 
Chico  convention  took  steps  to  create,  and  we  hope 
they  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  No  matter 
how  successful  our  broader  organizations  like  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  Association  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, may  be,  there  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  a 
way  in  which  they  may  all  themselves  act  together 
and  act  in  connection  also  with  the  special  product 
associations,  of  which  we  now  have  so  many  and 
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so  many  more  on  the  way.  It  is  .only  by  such,  all- 
inclusive,  representative  affiliation  that  the  range 
•of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  fairness  to  farming  in 
its  relation  to  other  human  activities  and  occupa- 
tion can  be  found.  Such  desultory  firing  as  is  now 
being  done  by  discordant  organizations,  with  no 
agreement  either  as  to  directions  or  distances,  can 
never  hit  the  bull's-eye;  it  is  unlikely  even  to 
bark  the  tail  of  him! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give   Full    Name  and  Address. 


The  Chance  in  Camphor. 

T.o  the  Editor:  Please  give  information  about  the 
growing  of  camphor  trees  and  the  expense  involved 
to  operate  a  still,  or  ship  to  one  if  possible.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  now  raising  grapes  and  almonds  with- 
out irrigation,  and  is  doing  quite  well.  I  under- 
stand that  the  University  of  aKnsas'bas  been  doing 
some  experimenting  along  this  line,  but  have  never 
heard  of  it  in  this  State. — J.  E.  V.,  Antioch. 

So  far  as  growing  the  trees  goes,  your  land  and 
situation  are  all  right.  Camphor  trees  have  been 
growing  as  ornamentals  in  California  for  at  least 
sixty  years,  and  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  high.  A  sample  of  gum  camphor  was  made  at 
the  University  in  1882  from  parts  of  a  tree  growing 
in  the  writer's  Berkeley  garden.  Ever  since  that 
time  propositions  to  go  into  commercial  camphor- 
growing  have  been  made  but  never  taken  up,  as 
it  would  require  probably  ten  years  or  more  to  get 
trees  large  enough  to  start  camphor-making,  and 
then  require  considerable  investment  to  build  a 
"still" — with  no  assurance  that  such  a  plant  could 
operate  profitably  in  competition  with  Japanese 
cheap  labor,  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  most 
of  the  world's  camphor  is  made.  '  Californians  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  business  for  them  in 
camphor. 

As  for  camphor  in  other  states,  you  are  probably 
thinking  of  Florida,  for  we  doubt  if  the  Kansas 
climate  could  stand  for  enough  camphor  to  stop  a 
toothache.  Camphor  experiments  in  Florida  were 
begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
In  1917  it  was  reported  that  "the  cost  of  producing 
camphor  gum  from  small  plantings  is  prohibitive, 
owing  to  the  naturally  high  overhead  charges  and 
particularly  the  outlay  required  for  the  indispens- 
able distilling  plant.  The  smallest  practicable 
commercial  plantation  has  been  estimated  at  500 
acres,,  while  it  is  believed  that  a  plantation  must 
cover  several  thousand  acres  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  minimum.'' 

It  may  be  possible  that  when  the  overhead  cost 
is  sufficiently  distributed,  operation  in  Florida  by 
Negro  .labor  may  compete  with  the  Orient,  but  we 
see  no  chance  of  it  in  California.  Still  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  figure  on  growing  American  cam- 
phor for  Americans,  for  the  value  of  imported  cam- 
phor in  1917  was  about  four  million  dollars. 

Filling  Gaps  with  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  successfully  replant  with 
Zante  cuttings  ?  I  put  out  five  acres  late  last 
spring  and  most  of  them  died  from  the  heat  which 
immediately  followed  their  leafing  out.  Some  lived 
and  made  fair  runners,  and,  as  rooted  vines  of  this 
variety  are  both  high  and  scarce  I  would  like  to 
reset  with  what  cuttings  I  may  have,  and  can  I 
put  them  in  their  field  places  right  away? — J.  M.  T., 
Exeter. 

In  so  young  a  vineyard  you  can  fill  up  with  cut- 
tings in  place  and  by  giving  them  good  care  you 
can  expect  a  good  stand. 

Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  raising 
peanuts.  I  have  about  half  an  acre  that  I  would 
like  to  put  in  peanuts,  but  know  nothing  about 
their  cultivation.  Are  peanuts  grown  successfully 
in  California?  What  quantity  of  seed  is  required 
per  acre?  Are  they  irrigated  or  not,  and  where 
can  I  procure  seed? — J.  M.  B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

Owing  to  reports  of  a  deficiency  in  the  Japanese 
product  of  1919,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
better,  chance  than  usual  for  the  California  product, 
but  the  usual  chance  is  not  good  because  of  im- 
ports. Peanuts  are  successfully  grown  in  Califor- 
nia on  light  loam  land,  which  is  naturally  moist- 
ened from  below  and  then  dries  deeply  enough  in 
the  fall  so  that  a  fat,  clean  product  can  be  readily 


shaken  out.  Irrigation  may  be  used  if  needed,  but 
the  soil  must  be  light  or  else  the  nuts  will  be 
stained  and  low-priced.  Peanuts  require  six 
months  free  from  frost.  It  requires  about  30 
pounds  of  nuts  to  plant  an  acre — dropping ,  the 
shelled  kernels  18  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  covering  two  or  three  inches  deep— in 
April  or  May.  You  can  get  seed  from  any  peanut 
merchant,  who  will  sell  you  large,  plump  nuts  be- 
fore he  roasts  them. 

Bridge-Grafting. 

To  the;  Editor:  I  have  some  pear  trees  8  years 
old  and  some  3  years  old  that  the  rabbits  have 
eaten  the  bark  clean  off  for  a  distance  of  6  to  10 
inches.  I  am  told  the  only  way  to  save  them  would 
be  to  bridge-graft  them.  Can  it  be  successfully 
done,  and  how? — L.  E.  C,  Ukiah. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  simple  operation  and  any 
good  grafter  can  do  it.  Cut  straight  pieces  of  last 
summer's  growth,  which  is  about  a  half-inch  thick 
(suckers  are  very  good)  a  few  inches  longer  than 
the  wound  you  wish  to  span  in  each  case.  Slope 
both  ends  of  each  piece  on  the  same  side  with 
rather  a  long  slope;  slit  the  uninjured  bark  at  op- 
posite points  above  and  below  the  ground  and  slip 
the  scion  under  the  bark  at  the  slits,  so  that  the 
slopes  will  sit  as  smoothly  and  completely  on  the 
cambium  layer  under  the  bark.  The  scion  has  to  be 
sprung  into  place  and  the  spring  holds  it  in  place. 
Then  wax  over  the  place  where  each  insertion  is 
made.  Put  in  these  bridges  about  two  inches  apart 
around  the  tree.  Watch  the  bridges  in  the  spring 
and  rub  off  all  the  growth  which  starts  on  them. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  cabbage  or  cauliflower  mix 
by  cross-pollination  if  seeded  near  each  other?— 
Grower,  Santa  Rosa. 

Professor  Babcock  of  the  University  assures  us 
that  as  cauliflower  is  merely  another  variety  of 
the  cabbage  group.'like  kale,  Brussel-sprouts,  etc., 
all  the  members  of  this  group  will  intercross  if 
planted  near  each  other.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
safer  to  plant  them  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  if  grown  for  seed  production.  There  are, 
however,  some  cultural  points  which  have  to  be 
determined  by  experience  to  supplement  the  scien- 
tific aspect  of  the  case  which  Prof.  Babcock  pre- 
sents. It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  crossing  that 
the  bloom  of  the  two  should  synchronize.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  the  flowers  of  the  two  do  not 
naturally  appear  together  or  if  by  different  times 
in  setting  the  two  for  seed  the  flowers  can  be  kept 
apart,  the  two  seed  crops  could  be  grown  without 
interference.  There  are  cases  in  which  cultural 
art  may  be  called  upon  to  sidetrack  science. 

Potatoes  and  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  potatoes  do  best  with  irriga- 
tion or  without?  I  have  been  told  if  they  are 
watered  after  the  small  potatoes  were  set  that  they 
would  take  second  growth.  I  tried  without  water- 
ing last  year  and  did  not  get  potatoes  much  larger 
than  a  walnut,  although  I  have  the  best  of  Tulare 
Lake  soil  and  it  was  well  manured  and  they  were 
cultivated  several  times. — M.  B.  H.,  Hanford. 

No  plant  can  come  through  well  unless  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to  fill  its  requirements. 
If  this  is  not  present  naturally  it  must  be  supplied 
by  irrigation.  Potatoes  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  in  irrigating  potatoes,  the  water  must  be 
applied  before  the  soil  gets  dry  enough  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  first  set  of  tubers.  If  they  are 
checked  in  development  water  cannot  help  them, 
but  it  will  induce  the  plant  to  make  another  set, 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  "small  potatoes"  in 
all  senses  of  the  words. 

Roots  for  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of 
seeds  I  may  plant  to  bud  peaches  on.  I  find  that 
peach  trees  are  scarce  and  hardly  obtainable  at  all. 
— E.  H.  S.,  Santa  Maria. 

Nearly  all  our  supply  of  peach  trees  comes  from 
budding  on  peach  seedlings,  and  the  rest  are 
budded  on  almond  seedlings.  Budding  peaches  on 
any  kind  of  plum  seedlings  has  been  practically 
abandoned  in  this  State. 

Spraying  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  20  acres  of  Tuskena  Cling 
peaches  5  years  old,  5  acres  almonds  and  two  acres 
apricots,  samje  age.  They  are  about  half-pruned. 
I  am  told  I  should  spray  now,  and  prune  later,  be- 
cause if  heavy  rains  came,  the  trees  will  be  too  far 
advanced  to  spray  to  any  advantage.    The  trees 


seem  to  have  no  fungus,  but  a  small  amount  of 
curly  leaf  last  year..  What  spray  should  I  use  and 
when  should  it  be  applied?— A  J.  T.,  Escalon. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  can  spray  first  and 
prune  afterwards;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  spray- 
ing a  lot  of  brush  which  will  be-  cut  away  later.  If 
you  have  only  curl-leaf  do  not  spray  for  what  you 
do  not  have.  It  is  desirable  to  kill  the  spores  of 
the  curl-leaf  fungus  before  they  can  get  at  the  new 
growth — therefore,  spray  with  Bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur  before  the  buds  open  and  go  on  with  the 
pruning  afterwards — even  after  the  trees  are  in 'leaf. 

A  Lazy  Lemon! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  on  my  place  a  lemon  no 
7  years  old,  which  has  not  blossomed  up  to  this 
time.  The  tree  is  quite  vigorous.  When  planted 
was  supposed  to  be  an  "Eureka."  I  have  lemons 
about  100  yards  from  this  one  which  carry  fruit. 
Can  this  tree  be  grafted  or  budded,  and  what  is  the 
proper  time?  Can  you  give  me  the  reason  for  the 
tree  not  blooming  and  bearing  fruit? — N.  A.  F-,  I,os 
Gatos. 

It  may  be  merely  basking  in  your  lovely  climate 
and  waiting  to  get  over  its  vigorous  wood-growth. 
Or  the  bud  may  have  failed  and  you  have  the  old 
seedling  to  deal  with — in  that  case,  however,  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  orange  seedling,  for  such  are  gen- 
erally used  for  lemons.  If  you  can  recognize  the 
top-growth  as  lemon,  you  have  two  recourses.  One 
is  to  wait  and  see  what  comes  and  the  other  is  to 
graft  over.  Keep  scions  from  your  other  lemon 
trees  dormant  in  cool,  moist  ground  and  pu*:  in  the 
grafts  when  the  buds  on  the  tree  shown  signs  of 
activity.  Or  you  can  put  in  buds  whenever  the  old 
bark  lifts  well  from  May  to  September  and  bind 
with  a  waxed  band.  Buds  set  in  May  can  be  started 
at  once  by  cutting  back,  when  you  can  see  that  they 
have  "taken."  Fall  buds  usually  remain  dormant 
for  a  start  the  following  spring. 

Loganberries  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  paper  has  been  my  gospel 
for  some  years,  but  I  cannot  allow  your  answer  to 
M.  H.  W.,  in  your  January  24th  issue,  regarding 
Lbganberries  to  go  unchallenged.  I  have  grown 
Logans  and  Mammoth  blackberry  a  great  many 
times  from  the  cuttings  or  slips,  and  had  no  trouble 
in  rooting  them.  They  will  root  almost  as  freely  as 
a  willow  and  I  am  surprised  at  such  a  statement 
in  your  valuable  paper. — B.  G.,  San  Lorenzo. 

We  are  sorry  you  had  to  think  your  glistening 
idol  had  a  head  of  wood  and  that  your  usual  ad- 
miration had  such  a  wrench.  You  did  not  read  the 
question  carefully  enough  The  querist  asked  if  he 
could  cut  off  the  tips  which  had  failed  to  root  and 
plant  them  out  successfully.  We  told  him  he  could 
not-  We  knew,  of  course,  that  cuttings  of  well- 
hardened  canes  would  grow  if  planted  out  when 
the  ground  was  warm  and  moist,  but  he  did  not  ask 
for  that  information.  Is  it  your  experience  that 
detached,  unrooted  tips  will  grow? 

Prunings  as  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  prune  brush  ashes  good  for 
the  land,  and  would  it  damage  the  prune  tree  roots 
or  trees?— J.(  W.  T.,  Healdsburg. 

Ashes  from  prunings  of  any  kind  is  good  for 
trees  or  vines — except,  perhaps,  on  land  inclined 
naturally  to  be  too  alkaline.  The  only  harm  which 
can  result  will  be  due  to  concentration  in  spots. 
Prunings  should  therefore  be  burned  in  an  iron  sled 
which  scatters  ashes  as  it  is  drawn  ahead;  or 
should  be  burned  in  small  piles  on  centers  between 
trees.  If  burned  in  large  piles  the  ashes  should 
be  gathered  up  and  well  scattered. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  February  2,  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Pant  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —               Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   14  10.92  25.11  60  46 

Red  Bluff  04  4.63  14.25  72  40 

Sacramento  06  3.44  11.05  62  36 

San  Francisco  41  4.99  12.90  62  4H 

San  Jose                       .20  3.40  0.37  68  38 

Fresno   03  2.21  5.25  58  4': 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .86  6.87  10.86  72  40 

Los  Angeles  01  4.79  8:30  68  44 

San  Diego                        T  2.64  5.33  64  47 

Winnemucca  00  3.10  4.05  58  30 

Reno   10  4.04  6.88  62  30 

Tonopah   04  1.63  4.55  66  32 

Snowfall  Data:  On  ground 

McCloud   N<»>a 

Summit   32  in. 

Yosemito    Trace 

Cascada  None 


Others  missing. 
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Pruning  the  Orange — Official  Pointers 


Written  for  Pacific  Raral  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 


When  a  citrus-pruning  demonstra- 
tion is  held  through  a  farm  bureau, 
with  a  College  of  Agriculture  man  do- 
ing the  demonstrating,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  rules  suggested  are 
the  nearest  right  of  anything  in  the 
line  yet  found.  A  demonstration  of 
that  kind  requires  both  trees  and  ex- 
planation. Any  account  of  it  has  to 
give  the  explanation  or  theory  alone, 
but  since  every  orange  man  should 
easily  understand  important  princi- 
ples when  they  are  put  down  in  black 
and  white,  a  plain  statement  of  theory 
ought  to  be  the  next  best  thing  to  at- 
tending a  demonstration  itself. 

The  following  is  what  an  attendant 
at  a  demonstration  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Coit 
of  the  University  of  California  picked 
up  about  the  subject,  and  neither  the 
professor  nor  the  university  is  respon- 
sible for  any  small  errors  in  theory 
given.  No  two  persons  will  ever  un- 
derstand a  matter  exactly  alike. 
Some  Units  that  Arc  Fundamental. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  radical 
about  the  orange-pruning  methods 
suggested,  although  in  certain  re- 
spects modern  vine-  and  deciduous- 
fruit-pruning  methods  are  radically 
different  from  old  standards.  Re- 
member these  three  important  facts 
about  pruning  navel  trees  and  fit  less 
important  principles  to  them: 

1.  A  perfectly  bred,  true-to-type 
Washington  navel  tree  will  frequently 
grow  to  full  size  without  needing  a  bit 
of  pruning. 

2.  True  sucker  growth  should  in- 
variably be  removed  as  soon  as  or- 
chard management  will  permit — the 
earlier  the  better. 

3.  There  is  an  intermediate  type  of 
strong  shoot,  hardly  a  sucker  and  yet 
not  true  fruit  wood,  that  ought  to 
come  out  as  a  rule.  If  to  balance  a 
tree,  or  for  some  other  special  reason, 
it  has  to  be  left,  it  can  be.  It  is  bet- 
ter if  it  can  be  removed. 

These  points  to  remember  relate  to 
the  making  of  a  tree  and  not  to  han- 
dling a  full-grown  tree.  Not  much  is 
to  be  said  about  that,  and  that  little 
will  be  said  later. 

(  oncerning  the  Sucker  Growth- 

This  subject  has  been  gone  over  so 
much  that  little  more  can  be  said. 
Not  every  green,  rapid-growing  shoot 
is  a  sucker.  Some  is  of  a  half-way 
type  between  fruit  wood  and  sucker. 
Some  is  real  fruit  wood.  An  extreme- 
ly important  thing  to  remember  (per- 
haps the  most  important  single  thing 
to  remember  about  making  a  young 
tree)  is  that  when  a  sucker  or  a 
half-sucker  (if  it  can  be  called  that) 
comes  out  on  the  trunk,  below  the 
head,  whether  it  goes  sideways  or 
straight  up,  it  has  to  be  pulled  off,  or 
it  will  devour  too  much  of  the  food 
meant  for  the  rest  of  the  tree.  If  it 
comes  out  on  a  branch  and  grows 
strong  and  straight  up,  it  is  also  a 
robber  and  has  to  come  out.  If  it 
comes  out  a  ways  along  on  a  branch, 
particularly   if  it  grows  downward, 


where  its  vigor  will  be  reduced  and 
it  will  gather  food  for  the  roots  and 
in  time  bear  fruit  and  still  later  be 
pruned  off,  it  can  be  left.  Of  course, 
such  a  shoot  is  rarely  a  true  sucker. 
It  is  mostly  the  intermediate  type,  and 
lots  of  true  fruit  wood  grows  quite 
fast  and  soft  occasionally,  too.  One 
of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  man  can 


and  you  will  frequently  see  young  nur- 
sery trees,  the  spring  after  budding, 
filled  with  bloom,  which  is  a  positive 
evidence  that  this  is  strictly  fruit 
wood  all  the  way  along.  Examine 
the  trunks  of  those  trees  carefully  and 
you  will  frequently  see  that  they  have 
not  come  from  one  straight  growth, 
but  have  been  formed  by  two  or  three 


An  idealiv  pruned  Washington  Navel — no  suckers,  all  vigorous  fruiting  brush. 


make  is  to  call  every  rapid  growing 
shoot  a  sucker.  Some  promising 
young  plantings  have  been  spoiled  by 
that  mistake,  the  owner  pulling  them 
all  out  and  leaving  nothing  but  slow 
growing,  twisted  fruit  wood. 

Importance  of  Care  in  Bud  Selection. 

Some  one  asked,  "Does  not  every 
young  orange  tree  come  from  a 
sucker?  That  is,  when  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  roots  goes  all  into  the 
Washington  navel  bud  and  makes  it 
grow  very  fast  and  strong,  does  it  not 
make  it  a  sucker?"  Far  from  it.  Go 
into  a  citrus  nursery  where  bud  se- 
lection of  the  best  sort  is  practiced 
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Largest 
and  fix 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it, generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

*d>  .r  w«  im  Pip.  R-  A3rES  COMPANY 

Eqoipmmi  oo  At  Pidfic  Com  8tli  and  Irwin  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


y  Bolton  . 

ORCHARD  HEATER; 

P*I'0  1302  10  H 


growths.  The  nurseryman  may  not 
like  them  because  they  are  not  as 
straight  and  large  as  some  from  in- 
ferior buds  which  have  made  a  single 
strong,  straight  growth,  but  the  wisest 
orange  grower  will  go  through  the 
nursery  and  select  those  trees  for  his 
purchase. 

It  is  trees  like  these  which  can  very 
frequently    grow    into    a  full-sized 


Washington  navel  without  being 
touched  by  pruning  shears  or  having 
a  sucker  form  to  be  pulled  off.  Of 
course,  even  with  them  much  depends 
upon  whether  they  get  a  square  deal 
in  care  or  not,  as  to  whether  suckers 
will  form  or  not.  Aa  a  rule,  it  is 
trees  coming  from  poor  bud  wood,  or 
which  have  had  various  setbacks,  that 
send  out  so  many  suckers  and  poor- 
type  shoots. 

Good  Tree  from  Poor  Woodf 
Prof.  Coit  was  asked  if,  after  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  some  of  this  half- 
sucker-half-fruit-wood  on  a  tree, 
such  wood  could  be  made  to  produce 
as  much  and  as  good  fruit  as  true- 
type  fruit  wood,  provided  it  was  han- 
dled right.  The  reply  was  that  careful 
investigation  showed  that  such  fruit 
was  always  a  little  inferior  to  fruit 
on  well-bred  wood  and  probably 
the  yield  would  be  a  little  less,  too. 
In  general,  though,  the  yield  and  qual- 
ity would  be  near  enough  te  standard 
to  justify  using  this  intermediate  type 
of  growth,  provided  it  was  very  incon- 
venient not  to.  All  investigations  re- 
cently have  proved  the  extreme  value 
of  getting  true-to-type  buds  of  the 
Washington  navel,  and  getting  them 
from  fruit  wood.  Yield  will  be  better, 
quality  better,  and  probably  there 
will  be  fewer  splits  and  less  June 
drop. 

A  minor  point  in  making  a  young 
tree  is  not  to  have  the  head  too 
crowded;  that  is,  it  is  better  not  to 
have  all  the  branches  come  out  from 
the  trunk  at  one  po>at.  There  is  no 
great  damage  done,  if  they  do. 
Hcinovinir  the  Dead  Wood. 

A  good  pruner,  if  he  will  take  time 
enough,  can  always  find  where  one 
other  cut  can  be  made,  but  if  he  keeps 
looking  long  enough  for  new  places 
to  cut  the  expense  will  amount  too 
high.  The  wisest  pruning  of  a  navel 
tree  should  not  take  too  long.  Cut  out 
the  dead  wood,  but  do  not  waste  time 
trying  to  find  every  last  little  dead 
twig.  These  will  do  no  harm-  In  fact, 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  remov- 
ing the  dead  brush  is  to  let  all  the  air 
and  light  possible  into  the  center  of 
the  tree. 

Bemove  Small  or  Decadent  Branches. 

Another  point  is  to  remove  enough 
small  branches  here  and  there 
toward  the  top  to  let  the  light  well 
in  toward  the  center.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  making  a  great  hole  in 
the  top.  Do  not  try  to  strip  the 
twigs  from  the  central  branches  so  as 
to  let  the  light  in.  Permit  every- 
thing on  the  inside  that  is  making  a 
normal  growth  to  stay,  but  of  course 
pull  out  suckers.  The  finest  oranges 
are  on  the  inside,  and  they  will  split 
(Continued  on  page  193.) 


NURSERY  STOCK 


We  can  yet  supply 


BARTLETT  PEARS  ON  JAP  ROOT 
BARTLETT  PEARS  ON  FRENCH  ROOT 
FORELLE  PEARS  ON  JAP  ROOT 
FRENCH  PRUNES 


James  Mills  Orchards  Corporation 

Hamilton  City 


'  TT  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  handle  our  present  milk  route  except 
with  a  pneumatic-tired  truck.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  delivered 
mileages  up  to  13,500  to  date  over  bad  gravel,  rocks  and  chuck  holes. 
With  them,  we  serve  more  farmers  than  we  could  with  the  slow  solid 
tires." — Harry  E.  Hughes,  Dairy  Farmer  and  Truckman,  Hughes,  Ohio 


Tiro  &  ituouer  Co. 


THIS  statement  describes  hauling  conditions 
such  as  many  farmers  find  can  be  counter- 
acted most  effectively  with  the  perfected  pneu- 
matic truck  tire. 

Not  only  does  the  pneumatic-shod  truck,  as 
compared  with  the  solid-tired  unit,  average  a 
better  rate  of  travel  over  country  routes,  without 
necessarily  reaching  a  high  maximum  speed, 
but  it  does  so  quite  smoothly. 

Rural  users  thus  note  that  hauling  on  pneumatics 
adds  to  a  saving  of  time  and  brawn  important 
protection  of  equipment  and  loads,  shrinkable, 
perishable  and  breakable. 


They  particularly  note  the  effect  of  Goodyear 


Cord  construction,  developed  during  recent 
years,  which  makes  possible  pneumatic  tire 
mileages  comparing  very  favorably  with  those 
of  solid  tires. 

In  addition  to  reporting  that  pneumatic-tired 
trucks  pave  the  way  for  the  general  motorization 
of  farm  work,  they  list  mileages  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  on  trucks,  as  ranging  from  15,000 
to  past  40,000  when  given  proper  care. 

Accurate  information  furnished  by  farmers  and 
other  rural  haulers,  showing  how  they  improve 
their  methods  and  incomes  with  pneumatic- 
tired  trucks,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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Echoes  from  Fruit  Jobbers  Convention 


Shortage  of  Refrigerator  Tars. 

At  the  general  business  session  of 
(he  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
Wednesday,  February  4.  the  shortage 
of  refrigerator  cars  was  discussed  at 
length. 

There  being  nothing  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  jobber,  gr6wer  and 
.shipper,  the  discussion  was  entered 
into  with  zeal.  The  shipping  season 
of  1918-19  proved  very  disastrous  to 
the  growers  from  a  transportation 
point  of  view. 

However,  it  was  not  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  car  shortage,  but  prolonged  de- 
lay in  transit,  caused  by  congestion  in 
the  railroad  yards  in  eastern  cities. 
At  times  cars  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  lost  for  days,  and  as 
a  consequence  on  arrival  they  were 
worthless.  This  condition  grew  to  be 
a  nightmare  to  the  jobber  and  he 
came  to  the  convention  with  a  deter- 
mination to  remedy,  if  possible,  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  practice. 

While  this  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion it  reminded  one  that  a  real 
convention  was  in  session. 

Federal  Railroad  Control  Detrimental. 

Ralph  J.  Hoxie,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  discussing  the  situation, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral control  of  railroads  has  been  a 
detriment  to  the  California  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  in  their  not  pro- 
viding the  fruit  shippers  with  suffi- 
cient cars  to  handle  the  business.  He 


emphasized  the  fact  that  California 
fruit  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury 
in  the  eastern  markets,  but  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  necessities 
of  life,  and  that  those  connected  with 
the  industry  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line  were  doing  all  in  their  power" 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  both 
green  and  dried  fruits- 

He  also  made  the  statement  that 
more  than  10,000  refrigerator  fruit 
cars  had  been  taken  from  the  service 
by  the  railroad  administration,  and  as 
yet  have  not  been  replaced.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Congress  should  come 
to  the  rescue  by  giving  credit  to  the 
railroads,  which  would  enable  them  to 
finance  the  building  of  necessary  and 
proper  equipment  to  handle  the  per- 
ishable products  of  the  States. 

Increased  Refrigerator  Car  Equipment. 

The  representative  of  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  made  the  statement 
that  the  company  was  now  building 
four  thousand  additional  cars  and  will 
have  them  in  readiness  for  the  1920 
shipping  season,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  the  situation.  This  will  give 
them  a  total  of  19,000  cars,  but  one 
must  not  become  confused  by  thinking 
that  they  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  California  shipments  as  there  are 
other  sections  that  require  the  use  of 
a  certain  number  of  these  cars.  For- 
tunately for  California  there  are  two 
freight  refrigerator  lines  operating  in 
the  State  with  a  combined  equipment 
of  more  than  25,000  cars.    In  addition 


J.  T.  Sullivan  of  Meadow 
Gold  Dairy  says:  "I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  produce  a 
finer  field  of  alfalfa  than 
I  raised  from  Germain's 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed.  This  variety  cannot 
be  praised  too  highly.  It 
docs  all  you  claim  for  it. 
— and  then  some."  Read 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
letter  in  our  free  booklet. 
It  contains  30  signed  let- 
ters from  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  have  test- 
ed this  wonderful  alfalfa 
seed. 

Send  for  Germain's  FREE  1020 
Horticultural  and  Poultry  Book 


Established  1671 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sis. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  American  Express  Company  oper- 
ate 500  refrigerator  express  cars  that 
are  used  in  the  transportation  of  early 
cherries  and  berrieB. 

Delay  in  Unloading  Refrigerator  Cars. 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to 
who  was  respoasible  for  terminal  de- 
lay in  unloading  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables — whether  it  was  the  rail- 
road company  in  not  placing  cars 
within  a  specified  time,  or  was  it  the 
fault  of  the  receiver  in  not  unloading 
the  cars  in  the  specified  time,  pre- 
ferring to  pay  demurrage.  It  is  a 
matter  the  railroads  and  jobbers  have 
attempted  to  settle  for  some  time,  and 
it  would  greatly  relieve  the  car  situa- 
tion as  the  shortage  during  the  sea- 
sons of  1918-19  caused  a  loss  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  California  fruit 
growers. 

K  XPERT    WARNS  AGAINST 
CODLING  HOm 

S-  W.  Foster,  manager  of  the  insec- 
ticide department  of  the  General 
Chemical  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
invasion  of  codling  moth  in  the  pear 
and  apple  orchards  during  the  coming 
season.  All  apple  and  pear-growing 
sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  suffered 
heavy  losses  from  the  effects  of  cod- 
ling moth  during  the  season  of  1919, 
and  if  care  is  not  taken  at  the  right 
time  the  growers  may  expect  a  repe- 


tition of  last  season's  invasion.  Mr. 
Foster  lays  special  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  using  nothing  but  the 
very  best  spray  material  that  can  be 
had,  also  the  best  spray  outfit.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  nothing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spray  material,  the 
spray  outfit  and  the  labor  employed 
to  manipulate  it  should  be  cheap.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  unless  applied 
at  the  proper  time  and  according  to 
instructions. 

-      »  »v 

The  first  spraying  of  apples  or  pears 
for  codling  moth  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  petals  begin  to  fall,  and  re- 
peat in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  third 
application  four  weeks  after  the  sec- 
ond. We  have  known  of  cases  in 
badly  infested  districts  where  or- 
chards were  sprayed  .  five  .  times. 
Where  the  trees  have  attained  a 
growth  that  renders  them  impossible 
to  be  thoroughly  sprayed  by  the  party- 
applying  the  spray,  standing  on  the 
ground,  a  platform  should  be  erected 
above  the  spray  tank  fully  eight  feet 
high.  From  that  point  the  spray  can 
be  directed  into  the  calyx  of  the  fruit, 
for  at  that  stage  the  young  pear  or 
apple  stands  erect  and  if  the  spray  is 
directed  from  the  ground  it  does  not 
reach  the  calyx,  which  is  essentially 
necessary  that  it  should.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  spraying  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  the  platform  as  the  fruit 
has  become  inverted,  and  the  spray 
easily  reaches  the  calyx  basin. 


C»"»T 
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f'TfaatrfoeWay 
They  Talk 


"Here's  a  letter  from  C.  C. 
Perkins  of  Camarillo,  Cali- 
fornia. Read  it  and  see  what 
he  thinks  of 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.    The  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  will  send  you  free  a  copy  of  'Progressive 
Cultivation' .    This  tells  you  all  about  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 
Send  today  for  this  book — You  need  it." 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  a(  leading  dealers. 

HEl{CULES  POWDER  CO-    1039  Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

C  Jentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for . 


February  7,  1920 
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New  Irrigation  System  for  Santa  Clara 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.) 


The  fruit  growers  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  are  very  much  exercised 
over  the  possibilities  of  an  up-to-date 
irrigation  system  being  installed. 
This,  It  is  claimed,  can  be  easily  done 
by  the  conservation  of  water  in  the 
leading  water-courses  of  the  valley 
and  the  storage  of  water  in  the  Coyote 
creek  watershed.  Lack  of  normal 
rainfall  for  the  past  five  years  has 
had  a  telling  effect  on  the  wells  that 
have  been  entirely  depended  upon  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  it  has  reach- 
ed the  point  where  it  has  become  so 
acute  that  immediate  action  must  be 
taken,  or,  the  entire  valley  will  suffer 
an  irreparable  loss. 

However,  with  a  good  supply  of 
water  bountiful  crops  are  a  certainty, 
and  as  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  that  can  be  had  the 


of  Trees 
and  Vines 


during  the  winter  season  will  mean 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop  in 
the  summer. 

Orchard  Brand  spraying  mate- 
rials have  been  tried  and  proved, 
over  many  years,  and  found  to  be 
successful.  They  are  made  in  Cal- 
ifornia for  Pacific  Coast  conditions. 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR 

SOLUTION 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND 

OIL  SPRAYS 

are  the  standard  spraying  mate- 
rials found  reliable  and  effective  by 
practical  fruit  growers. 

They  are  used  by  the  orchardists 
and  vineyardists  who  make  their 
living  by  those  undertakings,  and 
know  by  experience  which  sprays 
are  most  effective. 

The  subject  is  of  such  impor- 
tance to  you  that  it  cannot  be  fully 
covered  here.  A  complete  discus- 
sion of  tree  and  vine  troubles  is 
set  forth  in  a  booklet  to  be  sent  you 
upon  request. 

It  gives,  in  condensed  form,  vol- 
umes of  valuable  information  you 
should  have.   Write  for  it. 

This  is  the  season  to  study  con- 
ditions. 

Get  the  booklet  and  learn  how  to 
prevent  the  troubles  which  will  be 
sure  to  occur  unless  you  take  time 
ly  precaution. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

710  Royal  Insurance  Bide;,  Dept.  B, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


We  would  urge  the  growers  to  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration,  as 
it  is  of  vital  importance. 


The  sale  of  army  foods  "below  cost" 
was  protested  by  the  National  Can- 
ners'  Association  at  Cleveland. 


fruit  growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley 
are  standing  very  much  in  their  own 
light  should  they  not  work  as  a  unit 
to  put  through  a  project  of  so  vital 
importance  to  every  one  in  the  dis- 
trict. Fortunately  Santa  Clara  Valley 
is  possessed  with  adequate  resources, 
from  which  a  most  bountiful  supply 
of  water  can  be  easily  'obtained,  and 
now  it  is  up  to  not  only  the  fruit 
growers,  but  to  the  business  men  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  to  come  squarely 
to  the  front  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  valuable  resources. 
Available  Sources  of  Water  Supply. 
Not  only  is  Coyote  creek  available 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  water 
during  the  wet  season,  but  there  is 
Los  Gatos,  Guadaloupe  and  Stevens 
creeks,  with  a  like  amount  that  goes 
to  waste  every  year.  With  dams  con- 
structed in  suitable  places,  allowing 
large  area  for  reservoir  purposes,  the 
assurance  of  annual  crops,  as  far  as 
moisture  is  concerned,  would  be  a 
fixture. 

Commenting  on  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  project,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  F.  J.  Henderson, 
chairman  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee, made  the  following  statement: 
"The  Farm  Owners  and  Operators 
Association,  Santa  Clara  County  Unit, 
realizing  the  importance  of  immediate 
action  being  taken  in  the  matter  of 
devising  means  by  which  water  can 
be  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes, 
intend  making  a  concerted  drive  to 
accomplish  that  end.  The  water  will 
be  stored  in  Coyote  Canyon,  or  some 
other  equally  available  place.  It  is 
intended  that  two  dams  shall  be  con- 
structed. One  dam  will  be  160  feet 
high,  from  creek  bed,  that  will  have 
a  capacity  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred million  cubic  feet  of  water.  The 
■second,  or  upper,  dam,  will  be  150  feet 
high,  from  the  creek  bed,  and  it  will 
have  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  water. 
200  Square  Miles  of  Water. 
The  area  covered  by  water  in  the 
two  reservoirs  will  be  200  square 
miles,  irrigating  period  will  be  200 
days  per  annum — spring  and  fall 
seasons.  A  daily  draft  for  irrigation 
purposes  of  200  days  will  supply 
approximately  seven  million  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  day,  which  will 
make  a  draft  on  the  two  reservoirs 
for  the  200  hundred  days  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  million  cubic 
feet.  It  has  not  been  definitely  set- 
tled as  to  how  the  project  will  be 
financed,  whether  by  bond  issue  or 
direct  taxation,  but  when  the  system 
is  completed  it  will  be  owned  by  the 
farmers  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The 
only  expense  there  will  be  will  be  the 
upkeep  of  dams  and  pipe  lines,  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  place  it  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  agricultural  and  pomological 
interests  of  this  county  are  forced  to 
take  this  action,  as  the  water  level 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  fallen  five 
and  one-half  feel  per  annum  for  the 
past  eight  years,  making  in  all  forty- 
five  feet.  Tn  1  f)1 2,  the  water  stood 
•sixty-five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  Januarv  20.  1920,  the 
water  stood  110  feet  from  the  surface 
in  the  same  well.  Tt  is  useless  to 
continue  boring  deeper  and  installing 
more  expensive  pumping  outfits. 
Conserve  Water  or  Lose  Orchards. 
It  is  either  conserve  this  flood 
water,  which  is  the  greatest  insur- 
ance the  farmers  and  orchardists 
could  have,  or  let  our  orchards  go  to 
waste.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
growers  have  been  up  against  the  real 
thing,  and  they  realize  the  importance 
of  immediate  action,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  our  flans  will  be  put  into 
operation." 

From  Mr.  Henderson's  statement  it 
would  seem  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  that  is 
sure  to  follow.  We  have  practically 
passed  the  season  for  any  great 
amount  of  rainfall.  We  will  in  all 
probability  have  spring  showers,  but 
they  don't  materially  aid  water- 
courses either  above  or  below  the 
surface,  and  should  history  repeat  it- 
self, another  season,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  predict  what  may  happen. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series]      Eddie  says.^j^  look  for  <h<?  ECCO  barrel/. 


Creeping  

Most  sprays  stay  in  one  spot,  'separate"  or  roll  off. 

ZENO 

Is  so  composed  " 

That  it  will  not  only  wet  the  insect  it  strikes, 
But  will  also  creep  along  the  twig  or  branch, 
Bark,  leaf  or  bud  after  concealed  eggs, 
The  Italian  Pear  Scale  under  the  bark,  • 
And  into  the  bud  after  the  Thrip — 
Put  a  drop  on  a  twig  and  watch  it  creep. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

OZene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

VLeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


......        -SSM^....^.  ,{\ 


Here's  the  new 


BEAN  SIMPLICITY 
SPRAYER 


The  same  Bean  dependability— the  same  high  quality  of 
both  materials  and  workmanship,  just  as  much  efficiency— in 
fq.ct,  a  little  more— but  a  highly  simplified  product. 
Ask  for  information  on  these  new  Simplicity  outfits.  The 
one  shown  above  is  distinctly  a  "One-man"  outfit  for  the  . 
smaller  grower.  /        <r  <#>" 

It's  thoroughly  high  class  in  every  respect— main-/  \4?J0 
tains  200  lbs.  pressure  and  operates  one  spray  &un«/r  ^> 
doing  the  work  of  two  men.    It  is  low  in  price.  /  ^ 


ft  is  described  in  full  Id  our  Catalog  33. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


333  W.  Julian  St, 
San  Jose,  CaHfi 
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Control  of  Thrips  by  Spraying 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KUllngsvrorth.) 


No  insect  that  has  ever  taken  up 
its  abode  in  a  deciduous  or  citrus  or 
chard,  is  to  be  more  dreaded  than 
tie  thrips — a  veritable  thief  in  the 
night-  When  there  is  the  least  sign 
that  it  has  pitched  camp,  the  owner 
of  the  premises  had  better  get  busy. 
The  quickest  possible  action  many 
times  has  proven  to  be  too  late,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  work  at  a  time 
when  to  the  casual  observer  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  work  on.  Should 
they  never  have  worked  in  that  par- 
ticular orchard  before,  there  would 
be  some  excuse  for  the  owner  not  get- 
ting at  them  in  time;  not  being  fa- 
miliar with  their  tactics  his  neglect 
would  be  excusable. 

It's  a  toss  up  as  to  which  flavoring 
they  like  best — French  prune,  Bartlett 
pear  or  cherry- — of  any  variety.  In 
districts  where  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  riot  from  one  season 
to  another,  at  the  close  of  their  en- 
gagement, the  orchards  they  have  vic- 
timized would  stand  no  chance  for  a 
ribbon  at  a  land  show.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  never  suffered 
a  loss  from  their  evil  attacks,  it  might 
be  well  to  describe  their  make  up,  as 
well  as  time  of  and  mode  of  proce- 
dure. The  adults  are  very  small, 
dark  brown  to  black,  and  where  they 
are  very  numerous  in  a  cluster  of 
blossoms,  to  be  seen  to  an  advantage 
tap  the  cluster  lightly  against  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  chances  are  that 
before  any  portion  of  those  dislodged 
could  be  counted  they  have  jumped 
from  the  hand,  as  they  have  a  very 
quick  movement  when  disturbed. 
They,  of  course,  have  wings  that  are 
very  narrow  and  when  the  pest  is  at 
ease,  devouring  all  in  its  reach,  its 
wings  lay  close  to  its  back,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  having  no  wings  at 
all. 

The  Habits  of  the  "Varmints." 

The  thrips  first  makes  their  appear- 
ance on  the  cherry,  pear,  or  prune 
tree,  very  early  in  the  spring,  just  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Their  mi- 
nuteness as  well  as  nimbleness  per- 
mits of  their  ready  passage  between 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  bud,  and 
when  once  comfortably  fixed  on  the 
inside  of  the  bud,  it's  all  off  with  its 
producing  effects,  unless  the  intruder 
is  immediately  "gassed,"  and  how  that 
is  done  will  be  told  later.  While  in 
this  seclusion,  apparently  protected 
against  all  danger,  it  is  feeding  on  the 
tender  growth  that  in  time  would  de- 
velop into  both  foliage  and  fruit.  A 
home  being  established,  as  a  natural 
consequence  preparations  are  made 
for  a  family  by  the  depositing  of  eggs 
among  the  fruit  stems,  buds  and  leaf 
stems.  The  eggs  are  almost  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye;  they  are  white 
and  elongated  in  shape.  The  offspring 
is  the  larvae;  it  is  also  white,  rather 
lifeless,  slow  in  movement,  but  gets 
there  just  the  same,  for  the  buds  that 
are  badly  infested  with  them  are  so 
badly  damaged  that  many  times  they 
fail  to  open  at  all.  They  turn  brown 
and  drop  off,  giving  the  tree  a  most 
dilapidated  appearance.  After  being 
hatched,  the  larvae  remains  on  the 
tree  for  some  time,  feeding  on  the 
young  fruit  and  foliage,  which  turns 
brown,  having  the  appearance  of  dam- 
age by  frost.  As  the  hot  days  ap- 
proach, the  larvae  leaves  the  tree  and 
goes  into  the  ground  and  there  hiber- 
nates until  the  following  fall;  then 
returns  to  the  tree  a  full-grown 
thrips,  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  a  healthy  cherry,  pear  or 
prune  tree  affords. 

How  to  Dislodge  Them. 
When  it  becomes  known  that  the 
thrips  have  made  their  appearance, 
immediate  action  must  be  taken,  as 
they  work  with  rapidity  and  precision; 
so  much  so  that  they  will  destroy  the 
prospects  of  a  crop  in  a  very  few  days. 


442-414  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  it  requires  the  best  spray  mate- 
rial, the  best  spray  outfit,  and  the 
best  lot  of  help  on  the  premises  to 
handle  them  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. As  the  application  of  poor  ma- 
terial, the  use  of  an  obsolete  spray 
outfit,  by  incompetent  help,  is  time 
and  money  thrown  away.  The  spray 
machine  should  maintain  a  minimum 
pressure  of  200  pounds.  The  best  rub- 
bers hose  must  be  used  in  order  to 
withstand  such  pressure,  and  the 
spray  rods  should  by  all  means  be 
equipped  with  angle  nozzles. 

Before  the  buds  are  open  and  the 
tree  is  being  sprayed  to  catch  the 
adult,  the  nozzle  must  be  held  closely 
to  the  buds.  This  is  done  to  force 
the  spray  into  the  buds  between  the 
tissues,  or  layers  comprising  the  buds. 
As  far  as  possible  avoid  spraying 
the  buds  on  the  side  as  the  spray 
is  less  liable  to  reach  the  point  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

The  Most  Effective  Method. 

The  best  treatment  is  the  use  of 
miscihle  oil  No.  2  at  the  rate  of  5 
gallons  to  200  gallons  of  water,  add- 
ing 1  pint  of  black  leaf  40.  After  the 
trees  have  bloomed  and  the  petals 
have  dropped,  the  Jarvae  shows  up, 
In  this  case  dilute  3  gallons  of  the 
miscible  oil  in  each  200-gallon  tank 
of  spray,  adding  1  pint  of  black  leaf 
40.  Should  there  be  any  fear  of  scab 
24  pounds  of  atomic  sulphur  can  be 
added  to  the  oil  and  tobacco  solution. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
no  child's  play,  and  if  they  intend  to 
destroy  the  thrips  they  must  follow 
instructions.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mix-up  or  misunderstand- 
ing we  will  repeat  the  instructions 
in  a  concise  form.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  spray  must  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  first  thrips  are  found.  Exam- 
ine carefully  to  ascertain  the  approx- 
imate number  in  each  cluster  of  buds. 
This  may  be  done  by  carefully  pinch- 
ing the  buds  open,  and  if  more  than 
two  thrips  are  found  to  each  bud  make 
the  first  application  at  once.  The 
second  application  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  variety  of  fruit,  time  of 
development  of  the  bud  and  time  of 
arrival  of  thrips  in  the  tree  from  the 
round.  Should  it  happen  to  be  pears 
that  are  expected  to  be  attacked,  it 
will  be  just  as  the  cluster  buds  are 
spreading.  Should  it  be  cherries  or 
prunes,  apply  the  spray  when  the 
petals  begin  to  make  the  least  show- 
ing. 

Purpose  in"  tlw  Several  Sprays. 

The  first  and  second  spraying  are 
intended  solely  to  destroy  the  thrips. 
Now  the  third  application  is  for  the 
larvae  which  shows  upon  the  scene 
just  about  the  time  the  petals  are 
dropping,  that  of  course  also  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  tree.  The  larvae 
iving  its  attention  to  the  foliage 
mostly,  can  be  easily  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  just  as  soon  as  they 
have  appeared  in  sufficient  quantities, 
spraying  for  them  should  be  done  at 
once.  Where  the  larvae  are  found  on 
the  cherry  or  prune  a  great  deal  of 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spray  in  order  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  foliage,  especially  the 
cherry.  The  leaves  being  large  and  in 
most  instances  hanging  perpendicular, 
the  larvae,  in  order  to  escape  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  feeds  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf,  and  to  reach  them  success- 
fully the  spray  rod  should  penetrate 
all  parts  of  the  tree  so  that  the  spray 
may  strike  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves.  With  the  pear,  prune  and 
cherry,  the  larvae  attacks  the  base  of 
the  blossom  stem;  also  the  young 
leaves  before  they  unfold.  A  dark 
brown  gummy  substance  is  the  result 
of  this  attack,  and  should  any  of  the 
young  pears  survive  and  make  a 
growth,  they  will  have  very  short 
stems  and  the  fruit  is  badly  de- 
formed. With  the  cherry,  the  stems 
will  be  short  also.  The  prune  being 
the  weaker  of  the  three,  when  at- 
tacked it  seldom  escapes  vital  injury. 

The  Final  Spraying. 

Should  there  be  scab  or  mildew  on 
the  pears,  add  24  pounds  of  atomic 
sulphur  to  the  200  gallon  tank  of 


We  Have  Some  Truly  Remarkable 
Large  Specimens 

Cedrus  deodara 

TREES 


Cedrus  deoduru 


These  magnificent  Ornamentals  are  a  real  picture  of 
grace  and  beauty  and  will  save  you  vears  of  waiting. 

MAHONIA 

(Oregon  Grape) 

Has  blue  berrfeB  with  dark  green  foliage,  very  attractive. 
Turns  a  ruddy  bronze  in  early  Kail  and  Winter  months — 
wonderful  for  house  decoration.  A  cutting  put  in  water 
will  last  for  weeks. 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentalR.  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 

roses,  vines,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 


Irish  Yew 


«    Sale*  Yard*  In  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 
ADDRESS  CORRESPONDENCE  TO 

California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  o.  BOX  404.   WILES,  CAL. 


Estab. 
1865 


Plant 

fruit  Trees 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  FRUIT-BEARING  TREES 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spots  in  California. 
Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable  climatic,  soil  and 
water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible  the  production  of 
superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this  is  our  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  which  enables  us  to  exercise  the  most  intel- 
ligent care  in  growing  and  handling  nursery  stock. 

Toil  should  have  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  book.  It  tells  you  what  you  ought  to 
know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently. 

Sent  free  on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX 
615  P 


Fresno,  CaliF. 


PERFORATES   TREE  l'KOTKCTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking-  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun.  sandstorms,  barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE   PL.WTIM;  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing-  for  Propagating' 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  is. 

THE  EX  I*  AN  PROTECTOR  CO.,  935  E.  Centra 


1  Ave.,  Badlands,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


10,000  BLACK 
WALNUT  SEEDLINGS 

Beautiful  Trees  6  to  8  ft.  high 

86  CENTS  BACH, 
in  quantities  of  100  or  ever. 

F.  O.  B.  Danville, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

DAWIll.K. 

or 

W.  KMMONS. 
(are  Standard  Uas  Engine  Co., 
Oakland,  CaL 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  lens  than  1.1  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost   100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed    in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 

<■<nif.il  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCIS  o 
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water,  oil  and  nicotine — 40.  When  the 
third  and  last  spraying  is  being  made 
for  thrips  attacking  pears,  arsenate  of 
lead  paste,  4  pounds,  or  arsenate  of 
lead  powder,  2  pounds,  to  each  100 
sallons  of  water  should  be  used  to 
control  codling  moth.  Should  the 
actual  loss  of  pears  from  the  effects 
of  thrips  during  the  blooming  season 
end  there,  it  would  not  be  quite  so 
bad,  but  the  pears  that  survive  and 
struggle  through  to  maturity  are  so 
badly  deformed  that  they  are  of  very 
little  use  for  any  purpose,  for  if  dried 
they  have  a  poor  color,  and  their 
shape  bars  them  from  the  cannery. 
So  by  all  means  spray,  and  let  it  be 
thoroughly  applied. 


OFFICIAL  POINTERS  OIS  ORANGE 
PRUNING. 


(Continued  from  page  188.) 
less  than  fruit  growing  on  the  outside. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  remove 
branches  that  have  ceased  bearing  and 
lost  their  vigor,  as  can  be  told  by 
their  generally  unthrifty  condition. 
Cut  these  back  to  a  vigorous  lateral 
which  will  soon  be  as  big  as  its  parent. 
The  outside  of  the  tree  will  never  get 
too  dense  then,  nor  will  one  branch 
crowd  another  to  its  hurt  by  dropping 
down  tight   upon  it. 

Low  Fruit  Usually  Good  Fruit. 

Never  mind  about  getting  rid  of  the 
low  branches  which  interfere  with 
cultivation.  It  is  good  for  the  skirts 
of  a  navel  tree  to  touch  the  ground. 
What  should  be  done  is  to  cover  every 
soil  tool  used  so  that  it  will  not  scar 
the  fruit.  Such  low  fruit  is  usually 
of  excellent  quality — unless  it  is 
scarred. 

A  striking  fact  to  remember  is  that 
there  will  be  just  as  big  a  yield  on 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  if  there  is 
a  lot  of  inside  fruit  and  low  fruit,  as 
if  there  is  none  of  either,  so  all  the 
inside  fruit  and  low  fruit  that  can 
be  made  to  'Stick  is  clear  again.  And 
as  final  advice: 
He  a  Prnner,  Not.  h  Tree  Trimmer. 
A  beautifully  shaped  tree  is  one 
thing,  a  well-pruned  tree  may  be 
quite  different,  though  it  may  be 
well  shaped  too.  Wise  pruning  usual- 
ly means  a  moderate  use  of  the 
shears. 

Aside  from  a  few  fairly  well  under- 
stood facts  about  pruning  good-sized 
trees,  the  great  point  is  to  avoid  suck- 
ers; first  by  getting  nursery  trees 
started  from  selected  buds,  then  by 
removing  any  suckers  that  ever  form. 

About  the  best  time  to  prune  is 
while  the  tree  is  very  dormant,  but 
not  long  before  spring  growth  will 
start. 


CHERRY  GROWERS  HAVE  A 
CHANCE. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  cherry  growers 
last  season  refused  their  fruit  to  can- 
ners who  offered  12  cents  for  them. 
The  canners  began  beating  down  the 
price  to  stampede  the  growers.  It 
went  to  8  cents  or  below.  A  numr/r 
of  them  applied  to  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries  to  handle  their 
cherries.  This  was  done,  and  the 
final  prices  to  growers  have  just  been 
announced  by  the  Co-operative  Can- 
neries, due  to  the  fact  that  under 
their  Armour  contract,  all  of  their 
fruit  was  paid  for  about  New  Year's 
day.  The  Royal  Anne  cherries  aver- 
aged 13%  cents  to  the  growers  with 
some  receiving  close  to  15  cents. 
Otherwise  canners  would  have  taken 
the  profits. 


PRESERVE  SAPPY  GRAPE-STAKES. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  dip  sap-filled  newly-split 
grape  stakes  in  creosote  or  tar  be- 
fore setting  them?  Would  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  lime  be  as  ef- 
fective as  tar? — B.  D.  J.,  Modesto. 

Your  sappy  stakes  would  not  last 
long  enough  to  pay  without  a  pre- 
servative. Salt  and  lime  are  tar  in- 
ferior to  tar  or  creosote  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

B.  P.  Horr  of  Oakley,  Eastern 
Contra  Costa  County,  reports  that 
irrigated  almond  trees  on  his  farm 
this  year  produced  practically  four 
times  as  much  almonds  as  the  un- 
irrigated  ones. 


The  Complete  Line  of  Sherwin-Williams  Insecticides 
and  Fungicides  is  Now  Sold  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 

This  saves  buying  tons  of  water;  paying  heavy  water  freight;  saves  loss  by  Leak- 
age and  freeze,  and  deterioration  of  strength.  S-\Y  Dry  Powdered  insecticides 
haul  light,  mix  right  on  the  spraying  ground,  and  work  fresh,  at  full  killing  strength. 
They  give  maximum  solubility,  great  bulk,  longer  suspension,  uniformity  of  strength, 
fluffiness,  unusual  fineness  of  cover,  and  extreme  adhesiveness. 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead 

is  a  remarkably  high-profit  spray  which  insures  whole  leaf, 
worm-free  fruit  and  sound  vegetables.  It  attains  the  highest 
perfection  in  arsenical  poisoning  for  fruit  trees.  Its  high  per- 
centage of  arsenic  oxide  (30  to  33%)  in  combination  with  lead, 
insures  maximum  poisoning  strength  and  quick  killing 
power.  Its  extremely  low  content  of  water  soluble  arsenic 
(1-2  of  1%)  insures  against  burning  the  foliage. 

In  competitive  tests  S-W  Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead  has  shown 
30%  greater  bulk  and  6  times  better  suspension  than  aver- 
age paste  forms.  This  gives  the  finest,  most  thorough  and 
most  inescapable  cover.  Its  great  adhesion  assures  longer 
efficiency  to  each  spraying  and  makes  fewer  sprayings  neces- 


sary per  season 

Combines  Perfectly  with 
Lime  Sulfur 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead  and  Lime  Sulfur  mix  with 
the  greatest  effectiveness  as  a 
combined  summer  spray  for  use 
on  apples,  plums,  cherries,  etc. 


Sprayers'  Manual  Free 

This  book  is  a  complete  encyclopedia 
of  the  newest  methods  of  increasing 
yield,  bettering  grade  and  commanding 
highest  market  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  gives  valuable  charts, 
schedules  and  information  telling  what 
when  and  how  to  use  the  most  efficient 
poison  for  every  variety  of  pest  or  dis- 
ease, on  all  garden  and  orchard  growths. 


Address  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  618  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sherwin-  Williams 

Products 


MINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 


F  114 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND    WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


SEED  POTATOES 

Complete  Catalog  Now  Ready.  Write 
Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  su  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Visalia  Growers  Association  Organized 


Organization  of  the  Visalia  Grow-  ] 
era'  Association  was  completed  at  a  ' 
meeting  held  in  Visalia  January  24.  I 
Directors    for    the    first   year  were 
elected  as  follows:  Arthur  Swall,  W.  j 
J.   Fulgham,    F.   S.    Wrinch,    Frank  j 
Blain,  Henry  K.  Spear.  A.  R.  Cutler,  : 
S.  J.  Fuller,  J.  W.  Adelsbach,  J.  W.  ! 
Raibley,  J.  K.  Tuttle,  C.  K.  Avery,  j 
Mr.  Blain  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Swall  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Wrinch 
secretary-treasurer. 

Organization  was  perfected  follow- 
ing a  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Wrinch 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
was  appointed  at  a  meeting  in  Visalia  ' 
December  6.  During  the  course  of 
his  report,  Mr.  Wrinch  called  for 
statements  regarding  finances  of  the 
California  Co-operative  Canneries  by 
Albert  Haentze  of  San  Jose,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Canneries. 
Vernon  Campbell,  general  manager  of 
the  Co-operative  Canneries,  made  an 
interesting  statement  regarding  the 


ALFALFA 
FACTS 


THAT  MEAN  PROFIT 
TO  ALFALFA  GROWERS 

-Facts  that  save  you  from  ex- 
perimenting and  insure  maxi- 
mum yields! 

-Facts  that  have  cost  us  a  consid- 
erable amount! 

-Facts  that  extend  over  a  period 
of  20  years! 

-Facts  that  will  enable  you  to  se 
cure  the  most  profitable  re- 
turns on  ALFALFA  from  your 
land  and  moisture  conditions 

Send  for  This 
Booklet  Today 

-Let  it  give  you  the  facts  that  give 
us  the  confidence  to  back  our 
GREEN-GOLD  BRAND  AL- 
FALFA SEED  TO  THE  LIMIT! 


142-444  Sansome  St 
San   Francisco,  Pal. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — Orchard  ranch  or 
enteral  farm  of  60-300  acres  by  respon- 
sible party.  University  graduate.  Or  will 
develop  lares  tract  of  young-  orchard.  Box 
lfiOO.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Armour  contract,  with  particular 
reference  to  its  future,  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  export  business  of  Armour 
&  Company  promised  to  greatly  en- 
large the  markets  for  California 
canned  fruit,  which  expansion  would, 
of  course,  inure  under  the  terms  of  | 
the  Armour  Company  with  the  Co- 
operative Canneries  directly  to.  the 
benefit  of  the  fruit  growers  them- 
selves. R.  G.  Spencer,  organization 
manager  of  the  Co-operative  Canneries, 
also  made  a  statement  regarding  the 
returns  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Growers'  Associa- 
tion for  fruit  delivered  in  1919,  show- 
ing that  the  profit  obtained  for  the 
growers  amounted  to  approximately 
$40  per  ton  over  the  prices  paid  by 
commercial  canners  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

At  a  later  meeting  plans  for  the 
active  campaign  for  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
cannery  were  made  and  this  work  is 
now  progressing  rapidly  under  the 
direction  of  J.  T.  Blair,  organization 
representative  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries.  The  expectation 
of  the  new  association  is  to  raise  not 
less  than  $175,000  for  their  new 
plant,  and  it  is  expected  that  5,000 
tons  of  canning  peaches  will  be 
handled  by  the  association:  the  new 
cannery  at  Visalia  will  take  about 
3,000  tons  of  this  quantity  and  the 
balance  will  be  shipped  to  the  plants 
of  the  California  Co-operative  Can- 
neries at  Tulare  and  San  Jose. 


YUBA  PLANTIXG  RIG  BARTLETT 
PEAR  ORCHARD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.) 

The  largest  Bartlett  pear  orchard 
in  the  State  is  now  being  planted  at 
Marysville,  Yuba  county.  It  is  the 
property  of  Howard  Reed,  and  Her- 
man Wolfskill.  Reed,  who  is  the  larg- 
est pear  grower  in  the  world,  says 
that  it  is  his  ambition  to  make  this 
particular  orchard  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Reed  and  Wolfskill  have  1,500 
acres  in  addition  to  that  to  be  planted 
which  they  expect  in  time  to  plant  in 
Bartlett  pears.  They  are  now  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Reimer  sys- 
tem, to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
shall  be  used  on  their  new  acreage. 
The  Reimer  involves  the  top-working 
of  all  the  trees.  After  the  frame  work 
of  blight  resistant  stock  has  been 
formed,  a  bud  of  the  variety  of  pear 
desired  is  placed  on  the  branches  of 
the  framework  which  are  to  be  saved. 

They  intend  to  give  the  Caldwell 
system  of  pruning  a  try-out  on  the 
new  orchard.  The  Caldwell  system 
consists  of  tying  down  the  branches 
of  the  trees  instead  of  cutting  them 
back  each  year.  Tne  object  is  to  make 
a  larger  bearing  surface,  easily  within 
reach  of  the  pickers,  as  it  is  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  a  pear  tree  to  shoot 
upward.  The  system  also  makes 
stronger  branches,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  will  carry  an  un- 
usually heavy  load  of  fruit  with  a 
minimum  of  propping.  W.  A.  Cald- 
well, of  Camino,  El  Dorado  county, 
has  secured  phenomenal  results  from 
this  pruning  system,  his  five-year-old 
trees  averaged  two  and  one-half 
boxes  per  tree,  and  the  six-year-old 
trees  averaged  over  three  boxes.  Good 
rich  soil  are  very  essential  when  this 
system  is  adopted,  as  it  requires  both 
fertility  and  moisture  to  produce  ad- 
ditional wood  as  well  as  the  fruit  that 
it  would  naturally  produce. 


CAMPCO  TRACTOR  CO.  ORGANIZED. 

The  Campco  Tractor  Co.  of  Stock- 
ton filed  articles  of  incorporation  for 
$1,000,000,  Jan.  12.  Directors  are  J.  J. 
Campodonico  and  E.  T.  Leveroni  of 
San  Francisco,  and  A.  Campodonico. 
Francis  Cutting,  and  Albert  Reba  of 
Stockton.  The  Campco  tractor  was 
first  noted  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
in  reporting  the  Automobile  Show  in 
San  Francisco  nearly  two  years  ago. 
It  has  double-rimmed  wheels  with 
shoes  so  hinged  that  three  of  them 
are  flat  on  the  ground  on  each  side 
all  the  time.  The  Campco  tractor  did 
yeoman  service  at  the  Sacramento 
demonstration  last  spring.  The  Cam- 
podonico's  have  been  working  on  this 
machine  several  years. 
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APHIS 

on  your 

CABBAGE? 
MELONS  ? 
PEAS  ? 

Use  the 


CLGr 


"it  Killsthem' 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

600111  PASADENA  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES 

"I  Plowed  9.28  Acres 
from  noon  until  8:00  P.M" 

"The  day  this  snapshot  was  taken,  I  plowed  9.28 
acres  from  12  o'clock  noon  until  8  P.  M.  The 
field  was  290  rods  long  and  I  plowed  nine  rounds. 
This  Fall  I  pulled  a  26-inch  separator,  threshed 
about  1,000  acres  of  grain.  One  day  we  threshed 
800  bushels  of  wheat  in  less  than  eight  hours.  I 
think  the  LAUSON  is  a  good  machine." 

This  is  what  Claude 


CLAUDE  KAMP 

■YOLVER  TON,  MINN 


The  John  Lauaon  Ufg. 
m  Holetein,  Wis. 

GentAemen:- 


Co. . 


Your  favor  of  tn«  2ath  uit.  received 
and  an  enclosing  kodak  pictures  to- 
getner  with  soae  negatives  I  bappen 
to  have  on  nana,  also  a  snapshot  of 
myself  plowing  with  the  tractor.  The 
day  In  April  1919  this  snapshot  was 
zaken  I  plowed  9.38  Acres  from  12 
o'clock  ..  until  6.00  P.  U.    The  field 
was  290  rods  long  and  I  plowed  9  rounds. 
I  pulled  a  36*  Case  separator  thla 
fall,  tnreeced  about  1000  Acres  of 
grain.  It  handled,  the  Case  nicely,  one 
day  we  tnreenea  800  ta.  of  wheat  In, 
less  tnan  8  lira. 

t  think  the  Lauson  Is  a  good  machine 

If  properly  taken  care  of. 

Yours  respectfully. 
CLAUDE  K»ilP. 


Kamp  of  Wolverton, 
Minn.,  says  after  own- 
ing his  tractor  for  two 

seasons. 

Y  ear  after  year  LAUSON 
TRACTORS  have  gained 
favor  with  the  better  class  of 
business  farmers — men  who 
consider  service  and  satisfac- 
tion rather  than  price.  You 
will  usually  find  LAUSON 
owners  the  leading  end  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  the 
locality. 

Writm  for  more  information 
about  the  "Pattern  Tractor" 

DMribtUon  for  Oregon.  CmUfornia, 

Arizona  and  Nevada 
DE LAVAL  DAIRY  S UPPLY CO. 
59  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 
THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO. 
39  Moore  Si.,  New  Hobtcia.  Wii. 


California  and  Middle  Western 
States  have  displaced  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  as  the  tomato- 
producing  states  of  the  country,  the 


last  six  months,  D.  H.  Stevenson  of 
Baltimore  declared  at  the  late  conven- 
tion of  the  tomato  and  baked  btan  in- 
dustries at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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"I  made  one  mistake — But  this  time 

I  think  I  picked  a  winner 


{From  a  Utter  to  the  Western  Electric  Company) 

"If  I  was  a  mechanic  instead  of  a  farmer,  I  would  have 
bought  a  Western  Electric  Outfit  in  the  first  place,  and 
not  waited  till  I  was  several  hundred  dollars  poorer  and 
wiser  in  the  bargain.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
against  other  plants,  because  I  know  that  isn't  the  way 
you  work.  I  can't  even  tell  the  whole  truth  about  your  own 
outfit  for  f earthat  people  might  think  you 
paid  me  to  boost  it.  You  don't  have  to. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Levis  is  a  farmer 
near  West  Chester,  Pa. 

When  it  comes  to  electricity 
I  fjive  up 

"I  believe  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the 
quicker  he  will  admit  how  little  he  knows 
about  electricity.  We  can  see  and  touch 
mechanical  things,  but  when  somebody 
gets  talking  about  electricity,  he  can  tell 
us  pretty  near  what  he  pleases,  and  we 
can't  dispute  it. 

"Take  batteries  for  instance — the  most 
important  part  of  any.  light  plant.  We 
farmers,  and  even  the  wiser  ones,  talk 
about  current  flowing  into  a  battery  and 
out  of  it.  But  how  many  people  go 
beyond  that?  Now  look  at  it  this  way. 
If  you  shoot  a  stream  of  water  into  a 
bucket  fast  enough,  most  of  the  water 
will  splash  out  as  fast  as  it  splashes  in. 
And  if  the  bucket  is  an  average  wooden 
one,  it  won't  be  long  before  the  bottom 
pushes  out.  To  you  men  whose  batteries 
are  giving  trouble,  and  you  who  haven't 
bought  yet,  I'd  suggest  first  of  all  that 


you  consider  how  the  battery  is  charged 
by  the  generator.  If  the  current  comes 
in  fast  at  first  and  then  slows  up  grad- 
ually when  the  battery  fills — as  with  the 
Western  Electric — that  means  you'll 
have  long-lived  batteries.  Otherwise 
you're  'out  of  luck,'  as  my  son  says  since 
he  came  back  from  France. 

Power  and  light,  or  light 
and  power — which? 

"When  I  started  to  buy  a  plant,  I  was 
dead  wrong  about  the  lighting  end  of  it. 
I  had  a  lot  of  gentle  hints  at  home  and 
heard  talk  around  the  neighborhood  about 
how  nice  electric  light  is — and  it  is  nice. 
But  what  I  needed,  and  what  I  think  nine 
farmers  out  of  ten  need,  was  a  piece  of 
machinery  ,first  and  last— 
an  engine  to  help  me  do 
the  farm  work.  Because 
if  I  had  power  enough, 
light  would  go  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"It  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  wake  up  to  the 


Western 
Electric 

Power  and 


What  I  insisted  on  was  an 
engine  that  would  run 

"Of  course  getting  plenty  of  engine  is 
one  thing  and  whether  the  engine  will 
run  is  another.  You  don't  want  to  buy 
till  you've  seen  the  engine  in  action,  any 
more  than  I  did.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  your  experience  has  been,  but  mine 
tells  me  that  for  genuine  dependability 
you  can't  beat  a  valve  in  head,  4-cycle 
kerosene  engine — that  starts  just  by 
pressing  a  switch  and  runs  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
points  about  my  new  Western  Electric 
Outfit.  There  are  lots  others  I  could  talk 
about  for  pages  yet — like  that  feature  of 
the  throttle  governor  to  give  uniform 
speed  under  any  load  you  please,  and  the 
splash  system  of  oiling  that's  as  certain 
as  it's  easy.  But  I  figure  you'd  rather 
find  out  about  these  points  for  yourself 
than  read  my  remarks. 

"Please  don't  get  the 
idea  I  am  trying  to  con- 
vince you  that  there  are 
no  good  farm  plants  ex- 
cept the  Western  Electric. 
There  probably  are.  But 
if  you  can  tell  me  one 
that's  any  better  ,ormade 
by  people  who  are  fairer 
to  a  buyer  or  who  have 
been  in  the  electrical  bus- 
iness more  than  50  years 
— I'd  like  to  congratulate 
you,  because  you  are 
some  little  finder." 


Maybe  some  of  the  information  that  helped  Mr.  Levis 
decide  will  help  you  too  in  choosing  a  Power  and  Light 
outfit.    Just  write  for  booklet  PP-1, Western  Electric 

Company,  at      gan  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 


_ji«I_, 


Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


It  is  proposed  to  revive  the  Wat- 
sonville's  famous  "Apple  Annual.'' 

Charging  that  the  State  apple  stand- 
ardization act  is  being  enforced  un- 
fairly, Watsonville  apple  packers 
have  formed  an  association  to  pro- 
tect their  interests. 

The  campaign  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  in 
the  Niles  district,  for  the  necessary 
acreage  to  continue  the  control  of  the 
markets,  was  a  success. 

There  are  buyers  in  the  field  around 
Santa  Rosa  seeking  all  the  grapes 
they  can  secure  at  $25  to  $30  per  ton, 
with  a  $5  per  ton  advance  on  sign- 
ing the  contract-  The  price  of  $30  is 
in  excess  of  anything  ever  secured  by 
the  growers  in  former  days. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
■  Company  announces  that  field  men  of 
[-the  co-operative  organization  will  he 
^put  into  the  Tulare  field  at  once  to 
'  sign  up  an  acreage  of  15,000  as  a  pre- 
rliminary  to  construction  of  a  modern 
plant  at  that  point- 

The  rainfall  this  month  extended 
i>along  the  coast  from  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Lto  Santa  Barbara.  Half  an  inch  fell 
( in  Marin  county,  four-tenths  in  San 
'Francisco,  six-hundredths  in  San  Jose 
land  2.75  inches  in  Santa  Barbara.  In 
the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern 
'portions  of  the  State  there  was  only 
l&  trace  of  rain. 

)    Dr.  C.  W.  Fawcett  of  the  experi- 
[  mental  department  of  the  University 
of  California  College  of  Agriculture  is 
I  in  Butte  county  investigating  the  cit- 
rus blast  prevalent  among  young  or- 
alis c  trees  in  that  section.  According 
to  Dr.  Fawcett,  Butte  county  is  the 
^only    district    where   young  orange 
*  trees  are  affected  by  this  disease. 

Brandied  fruits,  no  matter  how  high 
-  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  do  not 
'  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
hibition amendment,  the  office  of  the 
prohibition  commissioner  at  Chicago 
has  ruled.  Brandied  cherries,  figs  and 
plums  from  California  have  jumped 
into  sudden  popularity,  the  dispatch 
s;iys,  and  groceries  are  out  for  new 
supplies. 

L.  C.  Fortier  succeeded  in  catching 
the  bears  that  were  destroying  the 
apple  trees  on  Miss  Power's  Goodyear 
i  Creek  ranch  above  Goodyear  Bar,  Si- 
I  erra  county.   One  was  a  large  female, 
hog  fat,  and  had  a  prime  fur  coat. 
,  Something  over  50  pounds  of  lard 
:  came  out  of  the  carcass,  and  the  hide 
is  worth  fully  $10,  so  Mr.  Fortier  was 
well  paid  for  his  trouble. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


'  MISCELLANEOUS.  

1  TRACTORS— -One  of  theoldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1860;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  $2860.  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
,  Cisco. 

I  ENGINEERING 

Technical  Service  Company,  282  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Douglas  2353, 
is  an  association  of  graduate  engineers  who 
solve  practical  problems  requiring  technical 
.knowledge. 

Specialties:  Invention  and  design  of  rural 
'power.  lighting,  communication  and  irrigation 

systems.     

~WANTE_>^_otel_gent  young  or  middle-aged 
dairyman  to  take  care  14  cows,  some  dry 
stock.  Good  board  and  room  and  $85  per 
'  month.  Position  will  be  open  March  15th. 
Address  F.  A.  Fisher,  Alma,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

PASTURE  FOR  CATTLE^WUlTake  not  to 
exceed  750  head  on  shares  or  cash  for  Spring 
feed.  Excellent  feed  and  water  Close  to 
Stockton.    Paul  T.  Williamson,  Stockon.  Cal. 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMM  OTH  BLACK - 
..berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson,  Rt.  A,  Box  209,  LoduCal.   

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  ~  SEED — Two 
oz.  15c:  $100  pound,  postpaid.    A.  P.  Ward 

*  Son,  Calietoga.   

J  SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.    Send  us  samples.    Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 

Modesto,  CaL  

i  SMALL  SAMSON  TRACTOR  and  plow — 
$500;  one-half  cash.  Biggs,  Rt.  1.  Bx  472, 
Oakland.  

A  FEW  APPLES  LEFT — Write  for  prices. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

ASK  POR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al- 
drees  D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Pure  stiain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple. 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County,  Cal.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

2000  MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  on  Picholine 

mots,  well  grown  and  proper  size;  free  from 
pest.  WiU  seU  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
500  or  1.00Q.    A.  H.  Monroe,  Orland,  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco.  

MARRIED  SWISS  DAIRYMAN,  experienced, 

wants  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  complete;  40 
to  60  cows  on  share  rent  of  April  1st.  Box 
1750.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each. 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Busier  Com- 
pany. Johnstown,  Ohio.  

FOR"SA__5^T000  Carolina  Poplars,  3  to  6 
feet.  Make  good  wind-breaks.  $20.00  per 
100.  Address,  Waldo  K.  Cowan.  Box  412,  Lan- 
caster,  Cal.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav^ 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished  64   years.     Send   for   firee   book  on 

patents,    

—  CROLEY'S  BALANCED "HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  CROWN .  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.  Send  for  sample.  Roscoe  How- 
ard, Dixie  Ranch,  Grant's  Pass.jOregon. 

BURBANK  THORNLESS-  BLACKBBKRRY 
plants— year  old,  6  for  $1.00;  15  for  $2.00, 
postpaid.    H.  Qlas.  Madera,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Walnut  Grafting  Wood.  Payne 
10  cents;  Eureka.  8  cents  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn, 
Route  B,  Box  351.  San  Jose.  

STOCK~BEET  SEED  for  sale.  Choice  Giant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J.  Brown, 
R.  D.  A.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


BUDDED  AVOCADO  TREES — We  grow  all 
varieties.  W.  P.  Sherlock,  Avocado  Nursery, 
R.  D.  2,  Puente,  Calif.  Sale  Yard  on  Third 
Avenue,  between  El  Monte  and  Puente. 

$2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — In  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address,  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif.  

GENUINE  KADOTA  and  other  fig  cuttings: 
walnut,  pecan  and  standard  and  new  varieties 
fruit  tree  scions  for  sale.  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk 
Grove,  Calif.   


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modern  buUdlngs  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fulniture  and  automobiles. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK,  940  W.  76th  St..  Los  Angeles, 

WILL  LEASE  TO  MAN  AND  WIFE,  my 
100-acre  ranch  in  ihe  San  Joaquin  Valley,  10 
miles  from  Modesto,  In  the  San  Joaquin  Dis- 
trict. Place  now  planted  to  trees,  two  years 
old,  but  40  acres  clear,  which  can  be  planted 
to  melons  this  year  and  make  a  clean-up. 
Pumping  plant  and  all  implements  on  the 
place  included  in  lease,  but  will  expect  party 
to  know  how  to  ranch.  Will  lease  on  shares 
to  responsible  party,  and  will  give  immediate 
possession.  For  further  particulars  write  to 
Box  1770.  Rural  Press.  

FOB  RENT — At  a  bargain  for  cash — 20 
acres  of  A-l  land:  -2  acres  are  sown  to  oats, 
balance  18  acres  baveftust  been  plowed;  in- 
cluding a  6-room  modern  house  with  bath, 
electricity,  gas,  running  water.  Telephone, 
large  bam  and  chicken  house.  Fred  H.  Bente, 
333  College  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


fact  that  it  would  be  an  economy  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  a  large  outfit  that 
supplied  plenty  of  power,  as  well  as  light, 
rather  than  to  buy  a  slightly  cheaper  and 
much  smaller  plant  that  would  furnish 
light  only.  Right  here's  the  important 
thing,  and  the  farmer  who  buys  an  under- 
sized plant  is  fooling  himself  just  as  I 
came  near  doing,  because  on  a  farm, 
power  is  about  the  only  thing  you  need 
except  brains,  and  the  only  thing  that 
costs  nothing  when  you  don't  use  it. 


344-ACRE  MIDWEST  FARM 
$5000,  On  State  Road, 

Good  all  times  of  year,  mile  stores,  etc..  mo- 
tor bus  passes  farm,  near  R.R.  center,  only  8 
miles  large  city.  As  good  soil  as  lies  out  of 
doors;  well-drained  productive  tillage,  stream, 
watered  pasture  for  large  herd;  wood,  timber, 
fruit.  10-room  house,  steam-heat,  view  over 
beautiful  river  which  farm  borders;  house 
could  not  be  replaced  for  $7000:  large  bams, 
etc.  To  settle  quickly,  low  price  $5,000  is 
made,  easy  terms.  Where  can  you  equal  this 
exceptional  bargain?  Details  page  73  Stroufs 
Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States;  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831AF.  New 
York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  

FOR  SALE — Ranch  of  467  acres  2  miles 
southeast  of  Crescent  City.  Cal;  320  acres 
under  plow,  balance  hill  land.  Good  orchard, 
house  and  2  bams.  aU  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced.  No  dry  seasons  here.  Good  dairy 
ranch.  Address,  Marian  Breen,  1535  38th 
Ave.,  Oakland.  Calif.  

CLASSY  6-ROOM  HOUSE  (furnished),  with 
garage  and  fruit  trees;  rented  for  18  months 
at  $55  a  month.  Price  $7.000 — $3,500  cash. 
$3,500  can  remain  as  mortgage.  This  gives 
purchaser  $35  monthly  income.  Owner,  2506 
19th  Ave.,  E.  Oakland.  Cal.  

OWNER'S  SACRIFICE — 34  acres  4-year-old 
prunes,  6  acres  young  peaches.  New  shingled 
bungalow,  small  bam.  etc.  Irrigation  well. 
No  better  soil  in  Sacramento  Valley.  $350  per 
acre;  terms.  Better  investigate.  Box  33, 
Dixon.  

FOR  SALE — 10  or  20-acre  apple  orchard. 
10  inches  abundance  water.  Varieties — Wine- 
saps  and  Jonathans.  Located  3  miles  south 
of  Bishop,  Inyo  county — famous  apple  belt. 

John  A.  Liedy,  Bishop^  Cal.  

~  FOR  SALE— Good  dairy  and  stock  farm, 
145  acres;  100  acres  bottom  land.  Well 
fenced  and  watered.  For  particulars,  write 
Box  76,  R.  F.  D.  A,  Qeyserville,  

f"HAVE  CASH- BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

— WANT  TO- HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Press  St..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wh». 

IF  in  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE — 5  gallon  cans.  $12.50. 

H.  W.  Hampton.    ChowchiUa,  California.  

FOhTsaLB — One  Dust" Sprayer,  No.  4.  in 
good  condition.    R.  E.  Kyan,  Lodi,  Cal. 
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Potato  Growers  Attack  Universal  Enemy 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


HEAVY  GUNS  TURNED  ON   M1MTE  EELWOBMS. 

Whereas,  the  eelworm  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  production 
of  many  California  fruit  and  field  crops  and  vegetables,  and  whereas 
when  land  once  becomes  infested,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate them,  and  whereas  large  acreages  are  not  yet  infested,  and  whereas 
shipments  of  infested  potatoes  are  yearly  becoming  more  numerous  and 
menacing  to  many  agricultural  and  horticultural  interest; 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  California  potato  growers 
assembled  in  Stockton,  Jan.  30  and  31,  under  auspices  of  the  California 
Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers'  Associations,  urge  the  State  Director  of 
Agriculture  and  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  use  all  of 
their  authority  to  prevent  the  planting  of  eelworm-infested  seed  potatoes 
or  of  any  potatoes  on  eelworm-infested  land.  Further  we  recommend 
that  the  officials  mentioned  take  immediate  steps  to  compile  an  accurate 
map  showing  the  location  of  infested  and  uninfested  areas  within  the 
State.— Summarized  from  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention. 


A  universal  enemy  is  damaging  the 
growers  of  many  fruit,  field,  and 
vegetable  crops.  It  has  become 
serious  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years;  and  its  seriousness  is  now  at 
a  climax  which  will  show  itself  in 
great  losses  to  California  ranchers 
next  year  and  in  many  years  to  follow. 
The  pest  which  causes  such  damage 
was  known  as  far  back  as  1911  to 
infest  about  480  kinds  of  plants*.  It 
may  multiply  250  to  500  times  several 
times  a  year.  It  lives  over  in  the 
soil;  so  that  a  field  once  infested  re- 
mains infested  indefinitely  in  spite  of 
all  known  practicable  means  of  con- 
trol. If  one  man  brings  it  onto  his 
place,  all  of  his  neighbors  may  well 
require  that  he  never  drive  onto  their 
places  nor  along  their  roads;  for  dirt 
from  horses'  hoofs  or  from  emptied 
wagons  may  carry  infestation  to 
weeds  by  the  wayside  and  thence  to 
the  neighbors'  crops. 

The  seriousness  of  this  pest  to  fruit 
trees  has  long  been  known,  but  has 
been  imperfectly  guarded  against, 
with  the  result  that  many  orchards 
show  lack  of  vigor  from  a  cause  un- 
discovered. A  lot  of  carrots  in  the 
Fresno  market  rottenly  infested  with 
this  pest  were  thousrht  to  have  some 
of  the  bacteria  which  were  being  sold 
for  use  on  leguminous  crops!  A  man 
in  Los  Angeles  County  last  year 
planted  sugar  beets  on  land  bought 
for  $1,000  per  acre,  but  got  no  crop, 
due  to  this  pest. 

Special  Danger  This  Season. 

The  scarcity  of  nursery  stock  and 
of  seed  for  various  infestable  field 
crops  is  this  season  creating  a  de- 
mand for  any  old  thing  that  will  grow 
and  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  the 
careful  planting  of  this  pest  on  land 
now  clean  but  whose  value  will  be 
reduced  anywhere  from  ten  to  ninety 
per  cent  by  infestation.  One  man  in 
Southern  California  is  now  realizing 
$1,000  an  acre  from  celery.  His  land 
is  immensely  valuable.  But  he  has 
bought  seed  potatoes  for  the  next 
crop.  These  potatoes  are  seriously 
infested  with  eelworm — the  dreaded 
pest  which  will  permanently  knock 
off  more  from  the  value  of  this  man's 
land  than  he  would  have  lost  by  let- 
ting the  fields  lie  fallow. 

Potato  Growers  Attack. 
Our  present  interest  in  the  eelworm 
is  due  to  the  magnitude  of  importance 
attached  to  this  microscopic  animal 
at  a  heavily  interested  meeting  of 
potato  growers,  horticultural  com- 
missioners, and  farm  advisers  in 
Stockton,  January  30  and  31,  under 
auspices  of  the  California  Certified 
Seed  Potato  Growers'  Association. 
The  meetine  started  with  a  general 
discussion  of  potato  interests,  but 
quickly  resolved  itself  into  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  could  be  done  in 
regard  to  eelworm,  which  was  pro- 
nounced the  most  serious  menace  to 
potato  growing  and  to  the  markets 
for  California  potatoes  outside  of  the 
State.  Whole  crops  grown  on  certain 
infested  areas  are  thoroughly  spoiled 
for  planting  or  cooking  by  this  pest, 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  the 
nematode  heterodera  radicicola. 

Peddlers  of  Cheap  Potatoes  Greatest 
Menace. 

It  was  shown  that  hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  infested  potatoes  are  brought 
into  the  State  every  year  and  distrib- 
uted to  towns  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Housewives  peel  these  extra 


deep,  the  peelings  are  fed  to  live- 
stock, the  manure  is  spread  on  un- 
infested land.  No  more  effective  way 
of  spreading  eelworm  could  be  devised 
except  to  plant  infested  seed.  We 
have  laws  and  quarantine  officers 
enough  to  prevent  importation  from 
outside  States;  but  what  is  harder  to 
control  is  the  movement  of  infested 
potatoes  to  uninfested  districts  within 
the  State  or  within  certain  counties. 


one-third  orr 

THE  PRICE  ON  THE  FIRST  THOUSAND  OUTFITS 


Think  of  the  comfort  to  all  who  ride  in  your  ear  when  it  is  equipped  with  a 
LlmOUaette.  Absolute,  mf-tant  protection  from  cold.  wind.  rain,  or  dust. 

The  Limousette  is  easily  installed  on  any  Ford  roadster  or  touring-  ear  without  dis- 
turbing the  top. 

You  cannot  a  fiord  to  be  without  it  and  it  costs  only  a  little  more  than  a  set  of 

storm  curtains. 

WRITE  I'S  TODAY. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

721  Van  »ss  Aw..  San  FrMClflCO 


hampioifes 


Champion  B-43.  Price  tl. 25 
for  High-  Powered  Cars, 
Trucks  and  Tractors 


f5r^p£=- 


Start  The  Season  Right 
Equip  Your  Motor  With  Champions 

BEGIN  your  spring  car-overhauling  by  putting  in  a  set  of  Champion 
Spark  Plugs.   It  is  the  first  step  in  insuring  trouble-free  engine  per- 
formance for  months  to  come. 

Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  are  recognized  everywhere  for 
their  unfailing  reliability  and  endurance. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  and  Patented  Asbestos  Gasket  Con- 
struction make  them  proof  against  the  intense  heat  and  vicious  shocks 
of  constant  cylinder  explosions. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car,  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary  engine. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Everybody  is  crazy  now  to  plant 
potatoes;  but  the  market  is  practi- 
cally bare  of  clean  seed.  Local 
movements  from  one  county  to  an- 
other by  rail  or  boat  can  be  watched 
by  horticultural  commissioners;  but 
they  cannot  catch  all  the  bad  stock 
peddled  by  motor  trucks  and  wagons. 
This  goes  cheap  to  ignorant  ranchers, 
who  thus  foster  the  eelworm  and  en- 
danger all  of  their  neighbors. 

One  solution  suggested  would  re- 
quire the  labeling  of  all  infested 
potatoes  "not  to  be  used  for  seed — 
infested  with  eelworm."  Another  was 
for  horticultural  commissioners  to 
allow  no  infested  potatoes  to  stop 
within  their  counties.  This  would 
finally  r,eact  to  the  grower,  who 
would  thereafter  not  plant  on  in- 
fested land.  Another  solution  is  to 
show  everybody  in  city  and  country 
the  nature  of  the  beast  and  its  depre- 
dations. This  would  be  largely  done 
by  farm  advisers,  interested  growers, 
and  by  publicity  in  city  and  farm 
papers.  The  most  immediately  ef- 
fective way  is  shown  in  the  'summa- 
rized resolutions  impaneled  on  this 
page. 

Resolutions  of  appropriate  import 
were  addressed  to  the  University  and 
Farm  Advisers,  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners,  and  the  State  Director 
of  Agriculture,  asking  all  the  educa- 
tional, investigational,  and  quarantine 
aid  that  could  be  given.  The  final 
session  was  held  on  shipboard;  for 
the  convention  became  the  guests  of 
San  Joaquin  County  through  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  H.  H.  Ladd, 
Nate  Cohn,  and  M.  R.  O'Brien  on  a 
boat  ride  of  about  six  hours  among 
the  Delta  islands,  where  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  potatoes  of 
California  are  grown. 


SACKS  NOT  INCLUDED  WITH  RICE. 


Five  thousand  sacks  of  rice  were 
recently  sold  by  L.  H.  Twede  of  Glenn 
County  to  Rosenberg  Bros,  of  San 
Francisco  at  $7.50  per  hundred 
pounds  net  weight,  public  weigh- 
master's  certificate.  Now,  just  what 
constitutes  5,000  sacks  of  rice?  Does 
it  include  the  sacks?  It  was  paid  for 
on  the  basis  of  net  weight  of  rice,  % 
pound  being  deducted  from  gross 
weight  on  account  of  the  sacks.  Who 
owns  the  sacks?  Mr.  Twede  contend- 
ed that  he  had  not  been  paid  for  them 
and  therefore  he  still  owned  them. 
Rosenbergs  claimed  that  "sacks  of 
rice"  included  the  sacks  even  if  they 
didn't  pay  for  them.  The  matter  was 
submitted  to  Chas.  G.  Johnson  of  the 
State  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment as  arbitrator.  Mr.  Johnson 
points  out  that  his  findings  do  not 
constitute  a  legal  decision;  but  that 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Law  for- 
bids including  the  container  in  the 
weight  of  any  commodity  sold. 
Therefore  delivery  of  the  rice  fulfilled 
Mr.  Twede's  part  of  the  contract  and 
he  is  entitled  to  the  sacks.  "The 
trade  term  'sacks  of  rice'  is  the  only 
trade  way  to  approximate  quantity 
prior  to  weighing.  The  sack  is  a 
utility  separate  and  apart  from  the 
commodity.  The  seller  holds  com- 
plete equity  in  the  sacks,  and  inas- 
much as  no  compensation  was  made 
by  Rosenberg  Bros,  for  the  sacks,  this 
equity  was  not  transferred." 


LIGHT  SOn,  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  for  potatoes  and  how 
much  per  acre?  My  land  is  very 
light.— San  Fernando. 

A  good  spreading  of  manure  free 
from  much  straw  or  trash  would  be 
your  best  play  on  account  of  the 
lightness  of  your  soil.  Commercial 
fertilizers  that  are  likely  to  help  are 
nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  per  acre, 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  150  pounds 
per  acre,  very  evenly  applied  during 
the  early  growing  season  with  irriga- 
tion to  dissolve  and  carry  the  fertil- 
izer to  the  roots  but  not  below  them. 
Superphosphate  also  is  likely  to  give 
you  a  good  increase  if  applied  in 
about  the  same  way  at  the  rate  of  400 
or  500  pounds  per  acre,  along  with 
as  much  stable  manure  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  obtained.  After  trying 
this  out,  you  will  knojv  better  which 
will  pay. 


FOR  COUNTRY  RIDES 

Racine  Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  are  built  especially  for  service  on 
country  roads.  This  tire,  like  the  famous  Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord, 
possesses  just  that  necessary  extra  stamina  to  yield  greater  mileage 
under  all  road  conditions. 

EXTRA  TESTED  for  EXTRA  MILES 

Racine  Tires  are  all  carefully  Extra  Tested,  step  by  step,  through  each 
manufacturing  stage,  so  that  only  perfectly  built  Racine  Tires  can  reach 
the  car  owner.  The  proof  of  this  high  quality  is  the  continually  match- 
less performance  of  Racine  Tires  everywhere. 

Plus  this  enduring  quality,  Racine  Tires  have  the  industry's  supreme 
mile-making  achievement,  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip,  welding  tread 
and  carcass  perfectly.  Racine  Extra  Tested  Tires  always  yield  their 
money's  worth  in  miles.    Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

CINE  TIRES 

COUNTRY  RDXD  FABRIC 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHE. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

63J  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  lor  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lai  Angelen,  California 


180  »o  4S00 

GALLONS* 
OCR  MINUTE 


IAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUCAU 

PUMPX 

—  dive  most  dependable 
"service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  £  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Lor  Angel&r 


ATK  FOR  I LLU JTRATEQ  FOLDER  N°25 


Feed  Your  Crop 

All  forms  of  Nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers excepting  Nitrate  of 
Soda  must  be  changed  by 
bacteria  into  Nitrate  before 
becoming  available.  This 
always  results  in  Nitrogen 
losses. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is    already    nitrated  —  the 

quickest,  most  economical 
source  of  Nitrogen  for  all 
crops. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Wheat  Moving  Fast. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  all  mills  and  ele- 
vators and  warehouses  of  the  United 
States  on  January  2,  1919,  totaled  243,- 
463,000  bushels,  as  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Corporation.  This  was  10,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  on  the  same 
date  in  1918,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  crop  this  year  was  19,- 
549,000  bushels  greater  than  in  1918. 
The  decrease  of  stocks  during  the 
week  preceding  January  2  was  7,606,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  596,000 
bushels  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1918,  probably  showing  a  much  more 
rapid  movement  of  wheat  into  con- 
sumption than  last  year.  Exports  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  during 
the  six  months— July  1,  1919,  to  Jan. 
2,  1920— totaled  79,367,000  bushels 
plus  8,465,000  barrels  of  flour,  repre- 
senting enough  wheat  to  make  the 
total  exports  since  the  new  crop  came 
in  117,462,000  bushels  or  12^  per  cent 
of  the  entire  1919  crop. 
Bntte  Klee  Growers  Want  Drainage. 

Butte  county  rice  growers  are 
threatened  with  an  injunction  which 
would  prevent  their  planting  this 
year's  crop.  The  Moulton  Irrigated 
Farms  Co.  claims  it  is  in  danger  of 


DORMANT 
SPRAYING 
PAYS 


Dormant  spraying,  it  has 
been  proved,  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  controlling 
many  injurious  diseases  and 
insect  enemies.  Fruit  trees 
at  this  time,  devoid  of  foliage, 
are  hardened  for  the  winter 
and  can  withstand  applica- 
tions of  strong  sprays. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND 
CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

properly  applied,  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  insect  and 
fungous  enemies.  It  keeps  the 
trees  in  better  health,  vigor 
and  fruitfulness.  It  cleans 
the  trees  and  disinfects  bark 
wounds. 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion  is  the 

best  of  the  dormant  sprays — 
made  for  this  purpose.  Place 
your  order  with  us  for  your 
supply — today. 

And  send  for  your  copy 
at  our  bulletins  on  de- 
ciduous spraying-  A  post- 
card   brings    It  —  today. 


ALF0UR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street, 
San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  a-S^WiS 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


being  overflowed  from  Butte  Creek, 
into  which  a  large  rice  acreage  drains. 
It  cannot  safely  carry  more  than  500 
second-feet  without  enlargement  at  its 
mouth.  The  Butte  Creek  Drainage 
district  is  being  organized  to  carry 
out  such  a  project. 

Irrigation  Rate  Increase. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has 
asked  permission  to  raise  its  rates 
from  $45  to  $50  per  miner"s  inch  for 
each  season  in  Placer  county.  The 
$45  rate  has  been  in  vogue  many 
years.  Meanwhile,  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  system  has  been  asked 
by  ranchers,  and  some  of  them  think 
the  increase  is  justified.  A  mass- 
meeting  will  discuss  the  matter  soon. 

Alfalfa  Cultivator. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  alfalfa,  sown 
late  last  spring,  produced  two  cut- 
tings, but  there  is  considerable  grass 
in  it  and  spots  that  were  drowned  by 
breaks  in  ditches  or  levees.  We 
thought  of  sowing  these  spots  over 
and  then  disking  the  whole  field.  Will 
a  disk  kill  what  is  already  growing? — 
M.  A.  T.,  Turlock. 

A  disk  has  generally  been  found  de- 
structive, chiefly  by  injury  to  the 
crowns.  With  young  alfalfa,  it  would 
kill  many  plants  outright  if  angled 
enough  to  affect  the  weeds.  A  spring- 
tooth  cultivator  is  one  of  the  best  im- 
plements for  your  purpose.  Specially 
designed  implements  are  made  by  sev- 
eral firms.  The  teeth  should  be  able 
to  spring  aside  from  alfalfa  crowns 
without  cutting  or  splitting  them. 
They  should  therefore  have  a  blunt 
front  with  points  that  would  slip  aside 
rather  than  penetrate  the  roots  or 
crowns.  On  your  young  planting, 
watch  the  damage  done  by  the  culti- 
vation with  whatever  implement  you 
use. 

Canned-Bean  Market  Strong. 

The  market  for  canned  beans  is  not 
subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  world 
trade,  due  to  the  fact  that  export  or- 
ders for  most  bean  canners  are  but  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
total,  as  stated  at  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association  convention  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  27.  The  market  is 
at  home  and  is  well  stabilized.  The 
demand  is  growing  steadily,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  cooks  and  to  the 
increased  number  of  people  living  in 
apartments  where  cooking  is  not  fav- 
ored. The  National  Canners'  Associ- 
ation is  launching  a  campaign  of  pub- 
licity for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  all  canned 
products — being  ready  cooked  and  im- 
perishable. 

Sweet  Spanish  Onions. 

An  onion  variety  of  uncommon 
mildness  and  flavor  has  recently  been 
grown  by  a  Riverside  rancher.  At 
least  one  seed  house  has  obtained 
seed  for  sale,  but  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  variety  may  well 
get  it  planted  as  soon  as  possible 
now.  It  might  have  been  planted  any 
time  in  January. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  price  of  jute  bags  has  been 
fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors  at  San  Quentin  at  15  cents 
each  in  lots  of  10,000  or  less  to  each 
bona  fide  consumer.  The  price  of  Cal- 
cutta bags,  it  is  announced,  is  17% 
cents. 

Declaring  that  the  wheat  price 
guarantee  act  was  being  administered 
so  as  to  keep  down  wheat  prices,  Sen- 
ator Gronna  of  North  Dakota  says  he 
intends  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  its  immediate  re- 
peal. 

It  is  said  the  acreage  of  wheat 
sowed  this  year  in  France  is  less  than 
that  seeded  in  1914,  and  that  the 
French  Government  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  making  up  the  difference 
between  the  price  fixed  for  wheat  and 
that  paid  for  bread. 

Twenty-four  government  farms,  lo- 


cated on  the  Newlands,  Nevada,  irri- 
gation project,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
public  entry*  February  26.  The  farms 
range  in  size  from  29  to  106  acres  and 
a  construction  charge  of  $60  per  acre 
is  assessed  against  each  buyer. 

Evidence  that  jobbers,  wholesalers 
and  retail  dealers  are  dividing  a  profit 
of  more  than  100  per  cent  on  sugar  at 
20  cents  a  pound  was  disclosed  last 
week  in  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  Washington. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  NOT  FORGET. 


Stockmen's  Week  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis.  Tuesday,  February  24th, 
to  Friday,  February  27th,  inclusive, 
will  be  full  of  interest  from  beginning 
to  end,  all  the  time  both  day  and 
night.  Sales  of  purebred  cattle,  dairy 
cattle  and  swine,  association  meet- 
ings and  banquets.  Do  not  fail  to 
make  arrangements  to  attend.  Com- 
plete program  will  be  given  later. 


The  place  to  seek  bargains  in  food  is  in  your 
own  land  where  a  few  cents  invested  in  seeds 
bring  dollars  in  return. 

Note  the  following  large  returns  possible  from 
Morse's  Seeds — and  plan  now  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles on  your  own  land  for  your  own  uce  and  for 
the  market: 

2  oz.  cabbage  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  20  wagonloads 
2oz.  tomato  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  10  wagonloads 
4  lbs.  onion  seed  costing  $7.00  produce  8  wagonloads 
6  lbs.  carrot  seed  costing  $6.00  produce  40  tons 
6  lbs.  beet  seed  posting  $6.00  produce  40  tons 

How  else  can  you  make  your  money  yield  such 
large  returns?  But  be  sure  you  get.all  your  seeds  from 
Morse.  Morse's  Seeds  are  soil-tested  and  true-strain. 
They  grow  and  produce.  They  yield  large  crops  of 
fine  vegetables.  Write  today  for  quotations  on  larger 
quantities  of  the  seeds  listed  above  and  for  all  other 
seeds  you  need. 

Write  today  for  the  1920  Garden  Guide,  a  practical 
manual  of  Pacific  Coast  planting.  It  vvill  help  you 
— and  if  s  free.  A  postcard  mailed  today  brings  it 

C.C.MORSE  Sr  CO. 

Wholesale  and  R.t.,1  Seed  Merchants 
Front  Street  San  Francisco 

Jftna ' t  mdt  art  ■  '  .I".. '  ' f  tvtryufhfi 
In  Urgififmckt 


-  inheres 
cornpellingr 
from  siart 
tojinim. 


It's  filled  with  good,  sound,  dependable  information  an  all 
phases  of.  planting,  poultry  keeping,  use  of  sprays  and  insecti- 
cides, care  of  pet  stock,  rabbit  and  pigeon  raising — and  a  score 
of  other  subjects  of  interest  to  farmer  and  city  dweller. 

Contains  168  pages  beautifully  illustrated  with  actual  photo- 
graphs.  Before  you  plant — get  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Established  1671 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

O-pp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Anyeles.  Cat. 
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SUGAR  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 
IN  1920. 


The  probable  American  supply  of 
sugar  for  1920  less  the  demands  of 
foreign  countries  was  forecasted  by 
F.  C.  Lowry  of  New  York  at  the 
National  Canners'  Ass'n  meeting  in 
Cleveland  Jan.  28,  1920.  The  prob- 
able supply  in  tons  for  1920  will  be: 

1918-1919  beets  carry-over    250,000 

Hawaiian,  1920    500.000 

Porto  Rican   426,000 

Philippine    100,000 

Louisiana    200,000 

New  beets  sold  Dec.  31,  1920   400,000 

Foreign  countries    75,000 

Cuba   4,440,000 


Total   6,397.000 

In  1919  other  countries  took  about 
1,600,000  tons  raw  and  refined  sugar 
from  Cuba  and  the  U.  S.  If  they  take 
the  same  in  1920  it  will  leave  us 
about  4,800,000  tons  for  domestic 
consumption.  During  1919  there  were 
distributed  in  U.  S.  4,104,000  tons,  or 
666,500  tons  more  than  in  1918  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  our  highest 
previous  consumption.  It  looks  as  if 
there  might  be  plenty  of  sugar  in  U. 
S.  next  year  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  crops. 


TRACTOE  SCHOOLS  ARRANGED. 


Seven  tractor  schools,  to  be  under 
supervision  of  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher  of 
University  Farm,  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  immediate  future  by 
Secretary-Manager  Geo.  C.  Collins  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association,  co-operating  with  the  lo- 
cal tractor  dealers.  These  schools 
will  be  held  at  Napa,  Calistoga, 
Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Chico,  Fres- 
no, and  San  Jose.  One  week  will  be 
spent  studying  the  principles  of  gas 
engines,  lubrication,  ignition,  carbure- 
tion,  and  burning  of  kerosene,  etc. 
Belting  in  general  will  be  a  feature. 
Lectures  will  be  by  experts  in  their 
various  lines.  The  second  week  will 
be  occupied  with  field  work,  running 
tractors,  studying  hitches,  shooting 
trouble,  etc  Local  dealers  have  as- 
sured Mr.  Collins  that  they  will  fur- 
nish the  machines  with  no  freight 
charges.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5 
will  be  charged  to  keep  out  the  sort 
that  might  drop  out  without  finishing. 
Only  farmers,  farmers'  sons,  and  farm 
workers  will  be  eliible  to  take  these 
courses. 


LONG  OR  SHORT  HITCH? 


To  the  Editor:  In  using  six  horses 
on  a  plow,  which  way  of  hitching 
them  will  be  easiest  on  the  team: 
three  and  three  abreast  as  they  most- 
ly all,  do  here,  or  two  and  two  as  they 
mostly  do  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley? 
I  would  rather  work  them  two  and 
two, .  but  the  argument  here  is  that 
the  shorter  hitch  makes  the  plow 
pull  easier. — H.  N.  H.,  Madras,  Ore. 

It  has  been  determined  that  no 
greater  power  is  required  to  pull  the 
plow  one  way  than  the  other.  Which- 
ever way  is  handiest  for  you  to  hitch 
and  drive  is  the  best.  Of  course  a 
hitch  so  long  that  the  chain  drags 
on  the  ground  would  require  extra 
power  to  overcome  the  friction. 


BERRY    GROWERS  ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


At  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
Central  California  Berry  Growers, 
Inc.,  held  Saturday,  January  31,  1920, 
the  following  members  weive  elected  as 
directors  for  the  present  year: 

R.  T.  Driscoll,  Irvington;  J.  E. 
Reiter,  Mayfield;  O-  O.  Eaton,  Watson- 
ville;  E.  A.  Jackson,  Cupertino;  J.  B. 
Enright,  Santa  Clara;  T.  Chiba,  San 
Francisco;  T.  Kate,  Niles;  K.  Shiraka, 
Mountain  View;  T.  Fujamota,  San 
Juan;  K.  Shilcuma,  Watsonville. 

The  newly  elected  board  convened 
on  the  same  date  and  became  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  O.  O.  Eaton, 
president;  J.  E.  Reiter,  vice-president; 
T.  Chiba,  secretary;  S.  Fujii,  assistant 
secretary. 

The  appointment'  of  L.  E.  Townsend 
as  director,  representing  State  Mar- 
keting director's  office,  was  con- 
firmed. F.  M.  Wit,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Association  since  its 
organization,  was  retained  in  this  ca- 
pacity. 


Eight  Feet  at 
a  Round 

With  its  8-foot  swath  the  E-B  Standard 
Mower  does  a  lot  more  work  in  less  time. 
And  it  does  it  with  no  more  pull  on  the 
horses  than  many  a  5-foot  mower. 
The  E-B  compensating       They  mean  quick, 


lever  and  spring  carries 
the  weight  of  the  cutter 
bar  on  the  drive  wheels. 
Side  draft  and  weight 
on  the  horses'  necks  are 
eliminated.  The  life  of 
the  mower  is  increased 
because  there  is  less 
wear  and  tear. 


There  are  other  sizes, 
too — 4^,  5,  6  and  7  foot 
swaths,  all  with  corre- 
spondingly easy  pull. 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


thorough  work  on  the 
most  economical  basis. 

Since  1852  the  Standard 
Mower,  now  known 
as  the  E-B  Standard,  has 
been  recognized  as  the 
true  measure  of  excel- 
lence in  mowing  ma- 
chine construction.  It 
can  be  seen  now  with 
other  haying  tools  from 
the  full  E-B  line  at  any 
E-B  dealer's. 


The  E-B  Hay  Loader 

gets  all  the  hay  —  without  wad- 
ding, rolling  or  twisting.  Cleans 
the  windrow  as  it  goes  along. 
Handles  the  hay  gently.  Does 
not  tear  straw  or  leaves  or  thresh 
out  seeds.  ^.^J^i^s. 


The  E-B  Side  Delivery 
Rake 

rakes  three  swaths   instead  of 
two.  Light,  fluffy  windrows  that 
allow  hay  to  cure  gradually  and 
thoroughly. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 

Established  1852 


Company,  Inc. 

Rockford,  Illinois 


A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 
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The  Famous 
Hardie  Junior 

IS  A  SEAL  POWER  SPRAYER 

150-gal.  tank,  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
Magneto  ignition,  pumping  capac- 
ity 4  gal.  per  minute,  splendid  truck, 
2-25'  best  spray  hose,  2-10'  spray 
rods  and  nozzles,  complete  for 

$365.00 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  $12 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

224  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Los  Angeles 


5  e »  e  9  s 
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in  WESTERN  CANADA 

is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

'Farm  Land  at  $15  to  *30  An  Acre 

-land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi- 
gate what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  map.  and  particulars  regarding  reduced  | 
railwfc/  ratea,  location  of  laod,  etc..  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBBBT  ROCHE, 
8-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 


No.  10 

Deficiencies  of  California  Soils— and  a  Remedy 

California  soils  respond  promptly  and  generously  to 
intelligent  fertilization.  This  is  particularly  true  con- 
cerning nitrogen,  in  which  important  plant  food  so 
many  soils  are  deficient. 

Director  Hunt  of  the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station  writes: 
"Whether  it  is  Mottle  Leaf  in  orange  trees,  Little  Leaf 
in  peach  trees  or  low  yields  of  wheat,  the  cause  appears 
to  be  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  secure  and  assim- 
ilate a  proper  supply  of  nitrogen." 

As  is  always  the  case,  some  form  of  nitrogen  is  better 
than  others.  The  California  Experiment  Station  ad- 
vises the  growers  of  this  State  to  use  Sulphate  of 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Write  for  information  on  the  proper  use  of  this  ammoniatc  for  greatest 
profits.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screneed  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for 


top-dressing  purposes. 


CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco: 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 
Pacific  Guano  4  Fertilizer  Co 


Ammonia  25%9'e  guaranteed.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing:  Co.. 


Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works,  Los  Angeles: 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co..  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co. 
OREGON:  North  Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Agricultural 


Company  Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Sent  on 

Ten  Days' 
Trial 

Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Most   useful    implement  on 
farm  or  ranch.    Cuts  ditches 
any   size  or   shape,  terraces 
hillsides,  cleans  old  ditches, 
builds  or  levels  levees,  fills 
up  gullu-s  and  grades  roads. 
Works  in  any  soil.    Made  of 
best  steel.     Reversibk-.  Ad- 
justable. Simple  in  operation. 
Lasts  life-time.    G.  H.  Green, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  says,  "Never  invested  a 
dollar  in  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  that  has 
given  me  such  great  returns.    It  is  worth  hun- 
eds  of  dollars  to  any  farmer  in  many  ways," 
So  say  all  users  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  SIMPLEX  is  the  best  investment 
that  a  farmer  can  make  in  a  farm  implement. 

R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Distributor.:  <  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Hayman  Co.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


^^^^^^^^ 


A  PAPER  WITH  PULLING  POWER. 

Publisher  Rural  Press: 

We  are  asking  our  advertising  agent  in  Los  Angeles  to  place  with  your 
good  publication  a  repeat  of  our  advertisement  published  some  time  early 

in  December. 

We  thought  you  would  be  interested  to  know  what  response  we  had 
to  this  Ad.  We  had  something  like  three  hundred  and  fifty  replies  from 
this  Ad,  which  we  consider  a  jnost  remarkable  showing.  We  were  so 
pleased  with  it  that  we  are  placing  the  Ad  again  with  you. 

We  want  to  take  occasion  at  this  time  also  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  editorial  on  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks.  We  took  occasion  to 
submit  this  to  certain  members  of  Congress,  and  found  a  very  hearty  re- 
sponse to  your  views. 

A.  W.  HENDRICK.  Vice-President. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Japan's  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  rice  to  Hawaii  has  been  lifted  as 
from  November,  1919,  to  November, 
1920. 

The  entire  14,000  acres  to  be  irri- 
gated by  extensions  to  the  Sutter- 
Butte  canal  will  be  planted  to  rice, 
it  has  been  announced. 

Ratto  Bros,  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Delta  county  have  been  harvesting  a 
crop  of  King  Philip  corn  from  200 
acres  estimated  at  100  bushels  per 
acre.  . 

George  W.  Harney,  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Yuba  County,  has 
been  named  an  honorary  member  of 
the  California  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Farmers' 
Union  voted  January  14  to  appoint  a 
county  organizer  to  devote  his  full 
time  visiting  farmers  in  the  interests 
of  the  Union. 

Approximately  10,000  acres  of  re- 
claimed land  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska will  be  opened  to  homestead 
entry  early  in  March,  the  reclama- 
tion service  has  announced. 

The  California  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  examina- 
tion for  the  position  of  Nurseryman, 
State  Board  of  Forestry,  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  on  March  1.3,  1920.  The  sal- 
ary is  $1800  a  year. 

Hay  and  grain  are  to  replace  the 
small  white  bean  in  practically  all 
parts  of  Santa  Barbara  County.  The 
cp  use  for  this  substitution  is  the 
failure  of  the  growers  of  the  county 
to  find  a  market  for  the  1918  and  1919 
small  whites,  the  larger  part  of  which 
remain  in  the  warehouses. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  potato 
supply  in  Southern  California  is  con- 
trolled by  George  Shima,  Japanese 
produce  merchant,  who  lives  at  2601 
College  avenue,  Berkeley,  according 
to  information  gathered  by  the  fed- 
eral fair  price  commission  investi- 
gating alleged  potato  profiteering  in 
Los  Angeles. 

More  than  1,000,000  acres  of  former- 
ly productive  lands  in  the  State  of 
California  have  become  practically 
worthless  because  of  the  rising  water 
table  and  the  resulting  alkali  accumu- 
lations, while  many  millions  of  acres 
are  threatened,  according  to  disclos- 
ures just  made  in  a  critical  report 
compiled  by  C.  F.  Shaw,  professor  of 
soil  technology  at  the  University  of 
California. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  is 
circulating  beet  contracts  among  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasanton 
for  the  season  1920.  There  has  been 
no  raise  over  last  season's  price  of 
$10  per  ton  for  beets  testing  15  per 
cent  and  60  cents  per  ton  for  each 
additional  per  cent  above.  The 
average  price  paid  last  year  was  I 
$12.32  per  ton  and  the  farmers  are  | 
reported  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
schedule  remaining  the  same. 

Encouraged  by  favorable  weather, 
more  growers  in  Imperial  Valley  than 
usual  have  planted  early  acreages  to 
cantaloupes  and  are  protecting  plants 
from  frost  with  paper  covers.  The 
main  planting  season  does  not  begin, 
until  about  February  1,  continuing  un- 
til March  15,  with  some  planting  even 
later.  It  is  probable  that  acreage  will 
be  close  to  20,000,  but  no  definite 
figures  are  available  for  some  time 
and  late  acreage  will  be  affected  by 
ability  to  dispose  of  lettuce  crop. 

Kern  County  is  planning  a  monster 
fair  to  take  place  some  time  during 
the  fall  of  1920.    Permanent  buildings 


are  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
As  Kern  County  has  a  number  of 
diversified  resources  the  coming  fair 
should  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State. 

Six  thousand  acres  of  peas  in  the 
farming  districts  of  the  country  be- 
low San  Leandro  are  reported  to  be 
wilting  from  lack  of  rain. 

California's  barley  crop  in  1920  will 
total  1,000,000  tons,  100.000  tons  more 
than  in  1919 — according  to  estimates 
new  being  made  by  growers. 

The  Glenn  County  Rice  Growers' 
Association  wants  a  rice  experimental 
station  established  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Willows. 

The  rice  acreage  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  will  be  increased  from  140,000 
acres  to  175,000  this  year,  according 
to  estimates  made  by  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association. 

The  rice  season  has  been  changed 
from  June  1-June  1  to  September  1- 
September  1.  Rice  may  now  lay  in 
the  warehouses  until  September  with- 
out additional  expense,  due  to  the 
change. 

Members  of  the  National  Sugar  Beet 
Growers'  Association,  in  convention 
recently  at  Denver,  voted  to  demand 
contracts  calling  for  prices  ranging 
from  $12  to  $21  a  ton,  based  on  a 
minimum  of  nine  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar.  Each  advance  of  one  cent  in 
sugar  prices  would  bring  $1.50  addi- 
tional per  ton  to  the  growers.  Re- 
finers have  offered  a  flat  contract  of 
$12  a  ton. 

Fully  97  per  cent  of  the  1919  hop 
crop  has  been  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  30  to  85  cents  per  pound,  with 
the  latter  price  now  being  freely 
offered  to  growers  for  unsold  stock. 
Growers  are  now  contracting  for 
their  1920.  1921  and  1922  crops  at  a 
price  of  36  cents  per  pound,  which 
compares  with  a  pre-war  price  of  15 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  Heavy  re- 
ductions In  acreage  throughout  the 
world,  because  of  the  demand  for 
foodstuffs  during  the  war,  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  important  in- 
crease in  price. 

California  will  start  the  first  land 
settlement  of  soldiers  in  the  United 
States  this  month.  The  colony  will 
be  established  at  Delhi,  Merced 
County,  and  will  be  modeled  upon  the 
successful  State  land  settlement  pro- 
ject at  Durham.  The  Delhi  settlement 
will  comprise  about  forty  farms  of 
from  ten  to  eighty  acres  and  twenty 
farm  workers'  allotments  of  from  two 
to  four  acres.  Supplies  have  been 
purchased  by  the  State  and  will  be 
sold  to  the  settlers  at  cost.  Hundreds 
of  applicants  are  on  the  waiting  list. 


Full  of 
PLANTING 
INFORMATION 

Send  for  a  copy- 
It's  free 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  St,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ILLINOIS  TRACTOE  IN  THE  RING. 


One  of  the  newest  tractors  in  Cali- 
fornia scored  a  home  run  and  then 
some  last  week  when  W.  B.  Linn,  Cal- 
ifornia branch  manager  for  the  Illi- 
nois tractor,  closed  the  sale  of  half 
a  dozen  of  these  machines  at  $2,555 
each  to  the  Boston  Land  Co.  of  west- 
ern Fresno  county.  About  ten  differ- 
ent makes  had  been  tested  in  the 
tryouts;  and  in  the  proper  spirit  of 
a  tractor  buyer,  Manager  Fred  Steig- 
meyer  of  the  Land  Co.  asked  first 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  tractor's 
ability  and  accessibility,  next  in  re- 
gard to  early  shipments,  then  as  to 
service  and  the  availability  of  repair 
parts,  and  last  of  all  in  regard  to  the 
price.  Two  other  tractors  were  sold 
by  Mr.  Linn  to  nearby  ranchers  on 
the  strength  of  the  showing  made 
here,  and  the  Land  Co-  will  need  half 
a  dozen  more  within  a  year.  The  Illi- 
nois tractor  is  an  18-36  h.  p,  four- 
wheeler  with  all  latest  equipment  for 
business,  and  with  springs  in  the 
wheels  and  on  the  drawbar  to  take 
the  shock  of  starting  heavy  loads. 
The  transmission  cross-over  gears  are 
outside  of  the  transmission  case,  but 
covered  by  a  dust-tight  cap.  They 
provide  two  speeds  forward  and  the 
reverse.  If  other  speeds  are  desired, 
these  gears  may  be  replaced  by  others 
of  proportions  to  give  the  desired 
speed,  slower  speeds  giving  a  great- 
er pull  on  the  drawbar.  The  engine 
is  a  40  h.  p.  Climax,  designed  for  600 
to  800  r.  p.  m.,  and  itself  weighing 
950  pounds.  It  burns  kerosene.  The 
wheel  base  is  90  inches.  There  is 
plenty  of  weight  on  the  front  wheels 


to  make  steering  good,  and  they  are 
guided  with  the  automobile  type  of 
steering  gear.  The  Boston  Land  Co. 
has  several  thousand  acres  of  or- 
chards and  grain  land,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  provided  with  deep  wells 
and  underground  pipe  for  irrigation. 


REGIONAL    TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 


The  big  National  and  State  tractor 
demonstrations  last  year  signally 
failed  to  draw  many  visitors.  This  is 
taken  to  mean  several  things.  Among 
them  is  the  fact  that  most  farmers 
can  jump  into  an  automobile  and  visit 
a  score  of  different  tractors  in  their 
working  clothes  doing  real  ranch 
work  for  ranchers.  The  investigating 
rancher  prefers  this  rather  than  to 
wait  for  a  big  demonstration  where 
tractors  have  been  well  groomed  for 
a  short  exhibition  and  where  the 
rancher  will  have  to  fight .  for  hotel 
accommodations. 

But  the  tractor  is  still  in  its  youth. 
It  is  changing.  Its  weak  points  are 
being  made  strong,  and  improvements 
are  being  added  to  make  it  more  uni- 
versally serviceable.  These  improve- 
ments cannot  be  seen  conveniently  at 
any  other  place  than  an  exhibition  or 
demonstration.  So  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Ass'n  has  de- 
cided to  arrange  for  demonstrations 
at  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Stockton,  Santa 
Rosa,  Chico,  Marysville,  and  Sacra- 
mento. These  will  be  in  immediate 
charge  of  local  dealers,  mostly  well 
known  by  the  ranchers,  and  depend- 
ent on  local  trade  for  their  business. 
The  regional  demonstrations  will  con- 
form to  the  rules  found  by  experience 
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BLASTER^. 

It  gets  them  out 
cleaner' 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders— Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders."  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  joos— laud 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 
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STUMPING 


f  Arm  Powders 


EUREKA 


of  the  State  Association  to  be  most 
desirable.  In  order  to  promote  them, 
the  State  Association  has  appointed  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  of  great  ca- 
pacity, and  full  of  energy  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Geo-  C.  Collins,  Sheldon 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Collins  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  tractor 
and  implement  industry  in  northern 
California,  and  all  inquiries  from 
dealers  or  ranchers  may  well  be  di- 
rected to  him. 


NEW  GARDEN  TRACTOR. 


Only  one  tractor  of  a  garden  size 
has  been  proved  in  California;  but 
another  now  comes  from  wise  men  of 
the  East,  who  have  recognized  the 
great  field  there  is  for  a  little  machine 
which  furnishes  more  power  than  a 
horse  but  can  work  places  where  a 
horse  could  not  well  go,  and  which 
costs  much  less  than  a  horse  when 
not  working.  It  is  the  "Utilitor"  trac- 
tor, rated  at  two  horsepower  on  the 
draw-bar,  made  by  the  Mid-West  En- 
gine Co.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  re- 
cently been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Patterson  Supply  Co.  for  distribution 
in  northern  California  and  of  the  Far 
West  Sales  Co.  for  southern  Califor- 
nia. The  northern  firm  is  well  known 
as  distributors  of  De  Laval  dairy  ma- 
chinery and  Lawson  tractors-  The 
southern  concern  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  Utilitor  trac- 
tors. Curiously,  the  firm  which  has 
long  held  the  leadership  in  manufac- 
turing the  heaviest  and  strongest  im- 
plements for  the  biggest  tractors,  the 
Killefer  Mfg.  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
contributed  one  of  its  chief  workers, 
A.  W.  Hudson,  to  the  new  company, 
which  will  handle  one  of  the  smallest 


tractors  on  the  market.  The  Utilitor 
is  built  to  be  driven  by  a  man  as  if  it 
were  a  horse,  but  at  closer  range,  with 
easier  and  more  perfect  control.  An 
eight-inch  moldboard  plow  is  its  stan- 
dard equipment;  and  implements  of 
all  sorts  requiring  equivalent  pull 
are  available  for  use  with  this  new 
tractor. 


The  late  Andrew  Carnegie: 
"The  man  who  cannot  and  does 
not  save  money,  cannot  and  will 
not  do  anything  else  worth 
while."  Make  yourself  worth 
while  in  the  world  —  and  earn 
4%  on  your  savings  at 

DEPARTMENT  B 

ANGLO-CAXIFORNIASBANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WITTEcoSraocl 

swlS"  Drag  Saw 


You  have  Absolute  Control 

of  the  Saw  at  all  times. 


Push  on  lever  to  start 
^  saw — Pull  to  stop.      xaa»-  - 
"Arm  Swing  motion  as  in  hand  sawing. 
Low  Prices.  Big  8-Color  Folder  FREE. 

•Witte  Engine  Works 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

286B  Oakland  Ave.        »86B  Empire  Bldg. 
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MECHANICAL  perfection— sturdy  construc- 
tion— plus  povJer —  right  price — all  these  com- 
bine to  make  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Z"  America's 
Master  Farm  Engine. 

On  ov'er  150,000  American  farms  the  "Z"  is  daily" 
demonstrating  its  superiority).  More  firmly*  than  e-Oer 
its  unquestioned  supremacy  is  becoming  established.  Backed  bp 
Fairbanks-Morse  quality  and  its  own  reputation  for  unparalleled 
performance,  the  "Z"  is  the  ona  engine  for  anp  farmer  to  h\xj. 

Let  pour  dealer  show1  you  whp  you  should  ha-Je  a  "Z."  You 
will  know  then  whp  o\>er  •  quarter  of  a  million  progressive 
farmers  selected  it  after  comparing  it  with  all  others.  Two 
hundred  Bosch  Service  Stations  cooperate  with  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealers  in  rendering  reel  service  to  "Z"  owners. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 


v 


PRICES: 

IHH.P.  -  J75.00 
3  H.  P.  JI25.00 
6  H.  P.  -  1200.00 
All  F.  O  B.  Factory 

The  "Z"  is 
America's  Master 
Farm  Engine 
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Grow  Sugar  Beets  This  Dry  Year 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


O  Sugar:  <hou  art  not  sweetening 
our  tempers  much  these  days!  But 
if  thou  art  to  be  so  coy  another  year, 
we  will  prepare  to  pursue  thee.  We 
would  win  both  thy  sweetness  and 
fortune.    But  why  art  thou  so  coy? 

World  Shortage  of  Sugar. 

There  is  a  world  shortage  of  sugar. 
Normally  the  earth  produces  around 
18,000,000  tons-  This  last  year  it  fell 
to  16,000,000  tons.  France  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  large  producers,  but 
are  not  now.  Germany  grew  6.000,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  before  the  war, 
but  this  fell  to  2,000,000  tons  last 
year.  The  United  States  proper, 
whose  five-year  average— 1913-17— was 
well  over  a  million  tons,  dropped  to 
about  880,000  tons  last  year.  The  Lou- 
isiana cane  sugar  crop  was  only  half 
as  much  last  year  as  the  year  before. 
The  Hawaiian  crop  was  slightly  less. 
Cuba  has  drawn  the  buyers  of  the 
world  with  her  big  crop  of  4%  mil- 
lion tons  as  increased  from  a  normal 
million  tons. 

Competition  among  the  buyers  of 
the  world  for  the  Cuban  crop,  which 
is  just  coming  onto  the  market,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
recent  rise  in  sugar  prices  to  15  cents 
wholesale.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice  is  said  to  have  seen  fit  in  its 
long-distance  wisdom  to  limit  beet 
sugar  prices  so  that  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  has  been  selling 
at  10V£  cents  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.  at  11*4  cents.  The  former  com- 
pany has  a  clause  in  its  contract 
whereby  growers  share  in  any  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  sugar.  At  any 
rate,  their  supplies  are  about  gone, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  money  buyers  will  be  pur- 
suing sugar  for  at  least  a  year  to 
come. 

Beet  Sugar  Lusty  though  Neglected. 

Of  the  sugar  raised  in  the  United 
States  proper  in  1919,  some  763,848 
tons  were  beet  sugar  and  115,589  tons 
were  cane  sugar.  Wonderful  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  beet  industry  in 
spite  of  Governmental  neglect-  While 
the  1919  beet  sufear  crop  was  consid- 
erably less  than  the  five-year  aver- 
age 1913-17,  it  was  a  trifle  greater 
than  in  1918.  Even  in  California,  the 
1919  acreage  planted  was  greater 
than  in  1918,  and  only  untoward  con- 
ditions reduced  our  crop  by  about  37,- 
000  tons  of  beets.  But  at  that,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Estimates  places 
nearly  2%  mililon  dollars  greater 
farm  value  on  the  1919  crop  than  on 
the  larger  one  preceding  it.  > 

Beets  Opportune  for  Present  Situation. 

Beets  work  well  in  a  number  of  ro- 
tations^— peculiarly  well  with  beans. 
Beets  are  most  opportune  for  such  a 
situation  as  confronts  California  now. 
Markets  are  assured  at  prices  which 
will  be  profitable  if  crops  are  fair.  No 
other  soil  conditions  compare  with 
preparation  for  beets  and  beans  to 
produce  a  crop  in  a  dry  year  (1920 
may  be  a  dry  year).  Deep,  deep 
plowing,  due  to  be  done  right  now  or 
as  soon  as  moisture  conditions  per- 
mit, opens  up  a  reservoir  to  catch 
later  rains.  Intensive  refinement  of 
the  soil  for  beets  prepares  it  to  make 
full  use  of  all  the  moisture  it  gets, 
avoiding  waste  by  evaporation  or  by 
weeds.  Frequent  cultivation  after 
planting  continues  the  good  moisture- 
conservation  work  until  beet  leaves 
shade  the  ground  from  summer  sun. 

Irrigate    Only    When    Water  Is 
Is  Plentiful. 

Unlike  many  row  crops,  beets  do  not 
generally  require  irrigation  during 
the  growing  season.  Irrigate  thor- 
oughly in  winter  while  water  is  plen- 
tiful. Get  the  ground  well  moistened 
as  deep  as  possible  with  cheap  water- 
Cultivation  will  make  the  beet  crop 
when  other  crops  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  not  yet  generally 
practiced  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
where  most  of  the  sugar  beets  north 
of  Tehachapi  are  produced.  But  irri- 
gation has  proved  an  extra  profit- 
maker  In  good  years  and  a  crop-saver 
in  dry  years,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in    popularity.    One    of    the  large 


Beet  Irrigators'  Jlethods. 


growers 
growing 
.Maxwell 
for  300 


of  long  experience  at  beet 
who  irrigated  last  year  is 
Browne.  He  was  watering 
acres    of    beets    when  the 


writer  called  on  him  last  spring.  A 
big  tractor  had  checked  about  460 
acres  in  20  days  with  a  crowder.  Dis- 
tribution ditches  were  made  with  the 
same  crowder  by  running  it  with  one 
side  in  a  furrow.  The  checks  aver- 
aged about  35x70  feet,  the '  levee.' 
were  12  to  18  inches  above  the  gen- 
eral level,  the  ditch  carried  about  50( 
gallons  per  minute  at  the  pump. 
This  stream  was  divided  into  two 
ditches  close  to  the  pump.  Checks 
along  the  higher  levels  were  filled 
first,  irrigating  toward  the  swale. 
Another  pump  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swale  carried  out  a  similar  system. 
This  was  being  done  in  April.  The 
cost  of  checking,  irrigation  labor,  and 
electricity  was  placed  by  Mr.  Browne 


at  |5  per  acre-  Another  experienced 
beet  grower  here  la  Chap  Foster. 
He  had  irrigated  beans  and  beets  in 
1918,  and  figured  irrigation  was  un- 
necessary last  spring,  His  method 
and  purpose  are  practically  the  same 
as  Mr.  Browne's,  but  dryness  tempt- 
ed him  to  flood  the  beets  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  in  the  same  checks  used 
previous  to  planting.  Whenever 
water  stood  any  length  of  time,  due 
to  heavy  soils  or  low  spots,  the  beetd 
rotted  off  or  did  poorly.  Irrigation 
caused  the  soil  to  run  together  and 
bake  more  or  less.  This  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  getting  all  the  irri- 
gation   done    previous    (o  planting. 

Soil-Working  Supplements  Irrigation. 

The  soil  must  be  prepared  to  ayoid 
waste  of  the  irrigation  water  by 
evaporation,  to  provide  proper  'grow- 
ing conditions  for  seed  and  beets,  ana 
to  avoid  clods  on  the  surface  which 
wear  out  the  knees  of  hand-laborers 
as  well  as  endangering  the  seedlings. 

Mr.  Browne  aims  to  be  all  through 
irrigation  by  May  1.  After\ the.  water 
has  settled  away  and  frequently  be- 


fore the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  har- 
row, the  high  checks  are  split  with 
a  middle-buster  or  better  still  with  a 
three-gang  plow  making  a  round  per 
border.  This  fills  the  drier  earth  of 
the  border  into  the  soft  mud  of  the 
depression  alongside.  Two  '  plows 
work  at  the  same  time  crosswise  of 
each  other;  and  soon  after  they  are 
started,  a  harrow  and  double  "rinf. 
roller"  pulverizer  follow  them  u\ . 
The  "ring  roller"  has  smooth,  sharp- 
edged  past  wheels  loose  on  their  axis 
like  a  Cultipacker.  It  weighs,  heavy 
and  has  a  platform  for.  an  additional 
load.  A  plank  drag  is  sometimes 
used  while  clods  are  moist  but  not 
wet.  After  this  smoothing  and  pack- 
ing, the  tractor  pulls  a  twelve-foot 
heavy  duty  cultivator  going  ten 
inches  deep  and  followed  By  a  har- 
row. The  cultipacking  roller  follows 
this  and  the*  field  is  ready -for  a  final 
harrowing  just  before  it  is  planted. 
After  these  operations,  but  few  weeds 
bother  the  cr.op1  and  moisture  stays 
close  up  to  the  roots'  where  it  is  need- 
ed. Then  has  the  dry  year  lost  its* 
terrors! 


Essex  Sets  World's 
Distance  Endurance 

3037  Miles  in  SO  Hours 
Proved  Its  Reliability 


Long 
Mark 


In  its  official  test  of  50  hours  to  prove 
endurance,  Essex  has  established  its  claim  as 
the  dominant  new  type  light  car.  Who  ever 
before  regarded  a  car  of  its  type  in  the  light 
of  such  proved  performance  and  endurance? 
Only  specially  built  racers  and  a  few  of  the 
larger,  costlier  cars  have  been  considered 
capable  of  such  a  test.  Surely  light  weight 
cars  have  not  been  associated  with  such 
reliability  as  Essex  has  shown. 

Proves  Essex  Economy 

This  test  gives  to  Essex  proof  of  the  great- 
est factor  in  motor  car  economy.  Light 
cars  are  notable  principally  for  their  economy 
in  saving  of  gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  These 
qualities  Essex  has  revealed  from  the  first. 
But  real  economy  must  also  include  freedom 
from  repairs  and  mechanical  attention — all 
costly  items. 

So  what  greater  proof  of  Essex  economy 
could  be  asked  than  its  new  world  endurance 
mark. 

5869  Miles  in  94  Hours 
22  Minutes  Driving  Time 

These  tests  were  not  made  to  establish 
speed  records.  Two  trials  were  made  be- 
fore the  50-hour  run  was  completed.  So,  in 
all,  the  Essex  went  5,869  miles  in  94  hrJurs, 
22  minutes  driving  time,  averaging  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute.  Sleet  stopped  one, 
after  27  hours,  58  minutes,  and  1790  miles. 
S*ow  halted  a  second,  three  days  later,  after 
16  hours  25  minutes  and  1042  miles.  The 
third,  begun  the  next  day,  wejnt  the  full 


50  hours.  These  tests  were  made  under 
American  Automobile  Association  observa- 
tion on  the  Cincinnati  Speedway. 

Think  what  they  mean.  The  average  car 
is  driven  little  more  than  5,000  miles  in  a 
season.  The  average  driving  speed  is 
probably  25  miles  an  hour.  The  Essex 
went  more  than  a  mile  a  minute  for  5,869 
miles. 

You  might  expect  that  a  car  of  its  weight 
would  require  frequent  mechanical  attention. 
But  there  was  no  need  for  that  in  the  Essex. 

Doesn't  It  Settle  the 
Light  Car  Question? 

Essex  now  adds  to  its  light  car  qualities  the 
advantage  of  endurance  and  reliability.  It 
brings  costly  car  distinction,  beauty  and 
fineness  to  the  light  weight,  moderate  price 
class.  Essex  cars  appeal  to  pride,  and  that  is 
why  owners  speak  of  them  as  they  do. 

Individual  owners  would  never  ask 
much  of  a'  car  as  did  this  50-hour  test. 


as 


It  showed  how  much  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  an  Essex  than  any  one  would 
demand  of  it. 

Every  Essex  delivered  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  demand.  Sales  passed  $35,000,000 
in  11  months — a  new  record. 

This  latest  proof  will  decide  thousands 
who  have  only  waited  for  just  such  evidence 
that  Essex  would  stand  up.  All  buyers  can- 
not possibly  be  served.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  your  reservation. 
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Wheat  Reproduces  Itself  Rapidly 


In  1915  two  sacks  of  Bunyip  wheal, 
secured  from  the  Australian  exhibit  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, were  planted  on  a  four-acre 
experimental  farm  conducted  by  the 
milling  company  near  Stockton.  Two 
acres  of  this  land  were  drowned  out, 
but  the  remaining  two  acres  produced 
seed  which  was  planted  on  36  acres 
in  1916.  When  the  crop  fr.om  this 
land  was  harvested  in  1917  it  aver- 
aged 16%  bags  to  the  acre.  After  the 
secdnd  planting  the  two  original  sacks 
had  expanded  to  594  sacks. 

Some  of  this  wheat,  harvested  in 
TUT,  was  sold  to  several  experienced 
fanners  of  San  Joaquin  county,  and 
the  remainder  was  planted  on  300 
•acres.  That  cultivated*  by  the  Sperry 
'Flour  Co.  produced  3,000  sacks,  while 
'  that  sold  is  understood  to  have  pro- 
jduced.from  2,000  to  2,500  sacks  of  the 
'highest  grade  of  wheat.  Estimating 
that  the  seed  sown  in  1918  produced 
an  average  of  12  6acks  to  the  acre 
the  crqp  resultant  upon  those  two 
original  sacks  was  over  60,000  bags  of 
wheat  in  1919. 

The  figures  are  so  matter  of  fact  in 
explanation  of  this  wonder  of  the 
forces  of  nature  that  they  hardly 
attract  the  attention  of  the  casual 
grower  as  significant.  When  it  is 
considered  that  only  half  of  the  grain 
from  the  two  sacks  planted  was 
allowed  to  mature,  the  power  of  the 
reproductivity  of  wheat  becomes  all 
the  more  remarkable. 

One  Kernel  Produced  1786. 

The  matter  of  just  what  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  wheat  is  has  been 
carried  even  further  by  men  connect- 
ed with  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  and  one 
of  the  experimenters  has  taken  a 
photograph  of  thirty  heads  of  grain 
which  grew  from  one  grain.  These 
heads  were  threshed  out  and  just 
exactly  1786  kernels  of  grain  were 
found  to  be,  well  developed  in  the  30 
heads.  The  investigator,  feeling  that 
this  head  might  be  an  entirely  extra- 
ordinary one,  carefully  examined  the 
production  from  38  other  grains  and 
learned  •  that  the  average  grain  of 
wheat  planted  in  good  grain  soil  and 
matured  into  a  plant  under  proper 
conditions  reproduces  itself  about 
1496  times  a  year. 

Some  of  the  Bunyip  wheat  repro- 
duced from  the  two  original  sacks 
and  some  Baart  wheat  developed 
from  25  pounds  purchased  at  the  fair 
will  be  used  as  seed  for  the  new  crop. 

This  very  adverse  season  has  served 
to-  emphasize  the  value  of  early- 
maturing  wheats.  Though  thirty  days 
late,  farmers  can  now  plant  Early 
Baart  or  Bunyip  with  assurance  of  a 
good  crop,  whereas,  the  standard 
varieties  of  the  past,  the  later  matur- 
ing wheat's,  might  not  come  through. 

Hitrh  Wheat  Prices  Predicted. 

According  to  those  men'  who  have 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

had  great 


experience  in  the  wheat 
same,  next  year's  price  will  be  the 
highest  ever  paid  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
wheat-growing  states  have  about  one- 
half  the  usual  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
in  and  that  the  states  growing  spring 
wheat  will  not  put  in  the  usual  acre- 


age. There  was  approximately  22% 
less  wheat  in  the  ground  in  December 
than  a  year  ago  at  that  time. 

Vet  the  world  will  look  toward 
America  for  wheat.  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, India — all  formerly  regarded 
as  the  world's  wheat  markets — 
announce  crops  way  below  normal 
this  year;  while  Italy  and  France 
anticipate  a  crop  below  their  normal 
consumption.  The  demand  for  wheat 
has  never  been  greater  and  high 
prices  for  next  year  are  obvious. 


(  WTFORXIA 


BREAKS 
NING. 


for  can- 


to the  Editor:  At  the  Stanislaus 
County  Farmers'  Union  Convention 
in  Modesto,  January  14,  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Pratt-Low  Preserving 
Co.,  stating  that  California  beans 
were  unsatisfactory  for  canning  pur- 
poses; that- practically  all  the  large 
packers  Imported  their  beans  from 
Japan  for  their  purpose.  What's  the 
matter  with  California  beans? — C.  W. 
Blabon,  Secretary. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion, which  packs  more  beans  than 
any  other  concern  on  the  Coast,  states 
emphatically  that  they  have  never 
canned  anything  except  California 
beans  for  sale.  They  have  canned 
the  Oriental  beans  for  experiment 
and  have  found  them  inferior  in  cook- 
ing quality,  unsuited  for  the  Del 
Monte  brand.  Western  people  do  not 
take  to  colored  beans  in  cans,  so  the 
only  variety  canned-  in  quantity  by 
the  C.  P.  C.  are  the  small  whites  and 
a  few  pinks.  A  great  many  of  our 
California-grown  beans  have  been 
shipped  to  eastern  canneries,  includ- 
ind  red  kidneys.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  California  beans  except 
the  ration  of  price  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 


rT%  HERE  are  dozens  of  makes  of 
*  centrifugal  pumps,  of  all  grades 
and  prices.  But  there  is  only  one 
make  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
work  steadily  day  after  day;  one 
that  will  return  dollar  for  dollar  and 
guarantee  a  desirable,  crop  return. 

This  "ultimate"  pump  can  be  driven  by  a  gas  engine  or  an  electric 
motor.  It  has  the  best  design  and  the  strongest  construction.  It  has 
the  endurance  to  pump  week  after  week  without  giving  trouble. 

Investigate  the  PELTON  pump.  Bulletin  No.  11  B  gives  complete 
details. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


ncf^Grown 


MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

FREE 


Right  methods  and 
tested  seeds  mean  pro- 
ductive gardens.  Maule's 
Seed  Book  gives  both. 

Benefit    by    our  43 


years  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar- 
deners, and  farmers.   All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 
new,  unusual  features. 

Send  for  It  today 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Less  Labor 


The  remarkable  increase  made,  in  crops  by  use  of  the  Culti-Facker  is  simply  due 
to  the  better  tilth  of  the  soil  produced  by  this  tool  without  any  extra  Iab6f\ 


Ten  minutes'  examination  of  the  soil  con- 
ditions in  a  field  where  a  Culti-Packer  is 
used  will  show  you  beyond  doubt  that  it 
must  yield  a  better  crop  than  one  fitted  by 
ordinary  methods. 

The  two  sets  of  Culti-Packer  wheels  crush 
every  lump  in  cloddy  soil,  making  the  en- 
tire bed  available  for  feeding  roots. 

They  firm  out  the  large  air  spaces  in  which 
roots  dry  out  and  die.    They  settle  thei 


^ose  ashy  soils  into  better  shape  for  hold- 
ing moisture. 

They  pack  moist  earth  around  stubble  or 
immure  which  has  been  plowed  under,  thus 
promoting  its  quick  decay. 

The  Culti-Packer  does  these  tilings  at  one 
operation  in  less  time  and  with  less  work 
than  you  now  use.  See  the  Culti-Packer 
at  your  dealer's — arrange  to  try  it — we 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  its  worth  on  your 
farm. 


Culti-Packers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea,  ctti  Ohio 
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Wood  vs.  Metal  Structures  for  Farmers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  scarcity  of  lumber  is  becoming 
more  pronounced  every  year,  and 
prices  mount  accordingly.  Much  of 
that  which  is  available  is  of  lower 
quality  than  of  old.  Meanwhile  the 
development  of  quantity  production  of 
iron  and  steel — the  open-hearth  pro- 


sums.  Much  of  this  could  be  pre- 
vented if  farmers  and  others  would 
adopt  metal  containers  for  grain  and 
feed. 

The  very  worst  result  of  our  Amer- 
ican habit  of  using  lumber  for  build- 
ings and  other  construction,  which 


cess    and     later    refinements — have  |  in  other  countries  are  usually  made 


their  contents  are  destroyed  from  the 
effects  of  an  overturned  lantern,  an 
overheated  brooder  lamp  or  a  cigar- 
ette butt  tossed  away  by  some  care- 
less helper.  Even  bridges  and  flumes 
are  not  exempt.  Sometimes  a  box 
flume  that  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
goes  up  in  smoke  in  a  few  hours  when 
a  brush  fire  is  allowed  to  creep  up 
about  its  base  in  a  dry  season.  Far- 
mers can  cut  down  their  fire  hazards 
very  materially  by  using  metal  con- 
struction in  place  of  wood  wherever 


to  find  substitutes  for  wood  in  any 
case.  If  in  so  doing  we  cut  down  our 
Are  losses  to  a  level  comparable  with 
those  of  other  countries,  and  find  more 
sanitary  and  efficient  materials  for 
various  utensils,  the  rising  cost  of 
lumber  will  not  be  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune as  it  sometimes  appears. 


Mi 


No.  1 — Thin  nerve-shaking  structure  has  been  replaced  by  an  an  li  bridge  of  corrugated  iron  and  concrete.  No.  2 — Side  view  of 
Armro  iron  flume.  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District,  Mantera,  Calif.     Total  length  730  feet.     No.  3 — Wooden  flume  due  for 


replacement.  No.  'I — "Defender's  Maid" 
Cal.    No.  6 — Housing  grain  in  fire-,  rain- 

made  galvanized  iron  actually  cheaper 
than  wooden  construction  for  many  of 
the  purposes  of  the  fanner  and  irriga- 
tionist.  Corrugated  metal  makes  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  storehouses  for 
crops,  wagons,  tools  and  machinery. 
Flumes,  culverts  and  gates,  tanks, 
troughs,  and  grain  bins,  made  of  gal- 
vanized pure  iron,  are  often  installed 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  lumber 
and  the  more  or  less  skilled  labor 
necessary  for  the  building  of  the  old- 
style  wooden  devices. 

For  articles  exposed  to  wear  and 
weather,  modern,  pure  iron  is  decided- 
ly more  lasting  than  wood.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  where  wooden  con- 
struction is  soaked  and  swelled  for 
several  months  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  dried,  warped  and  cracked 
in  the  following  dry  season.  It  often 
happens  that  a  tank  or  trough  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of 
only  one  summer  is  found  almost 
wholly  useless  in  the  fall.  Besides, 
wooden  utensils  are  heavy  and  clumsy 
to  work  and  to  move,  and  on  that  ac- 
count are  subjected  to  considerable 
rough  handling. 

A  wooden  flume  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  wooden  con- 
struction to  go  to  pieces  as  a  result 
of  seasonal  changes.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  carry  out  extensive  re- 
pairs at  the  beginning  of  the  irrigating 
season;  and,  even  so,  the  contrivance 
leaks  like  a  basket  when  the  water  is 
turned  in.  Grass  and  weeds  are  green 
and  rank  the  year  around  under  al- 
most any  old  box  flume. 

Tanks  and  troughs  for  stock  feeding 
and  watering  and  pipes  and  flumes  to 
convey  water  for  domestic  consump- 
tion are  much  more  sanitary  when 
made  from  metal  than  when  lumber 
is  their  material.  Wooden  construc- 
tion affords  numerous  cracks  and 
crannies  to  harbor  disease  germs;  and 
it  is  usually  out  of  the  question  to 
clean  it  thoroughly.  On  an  old  wooden 
tank  or  trough  the  moss  and  fungus 
makes  a  perfect  refuge  for  bacilli  of 
all  sorts.  Galvanized  metal,  on  the 
other  band,  may,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  be  made  practically  as 
clean  as  when  it  was  new. 

For  grain  bins  and  for  feed  con- 
tainers of  all  sorts  an  outstanding  ad- 
vantage of  metal  construction  is  the 
1SUIB8B  sp.tojj*  }i  uoipajo-id  loajjad 
rats  and  mice.  Keeping  the  grain 
away  from  these  pests  not  only  saves 
that  much  of  valuable  foodstuffs,  but 
makes  it  much  easier  to  keep  the  ver- 
min from  multiplying.  The  annual 
losses  caused  by  rats  and  mice  in  the 
United  States  amount  into  enormous 


eating  from  a  Cairo  M  etal  Trough.    This  sow  is  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Moore  of  Fernbrook, 
,  and  rat-proof  metal  b  ins.     No.  € — The  old  wooden  watering  trough  is  a  safe  harbor 
for  disease  germs. 

from  other  materials,  is  the  staggering 
loss  which  annually  accrues  from  fire- 
Farm  buildings  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  disastrous  fires.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  wooden  houses  for  poultry 
and  stock  and  wooden  grain  bins  with 


Better  Seed  Beds 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  increase 
yields  is  to  plant  the  crops  in  better  seed 
beds.  Whatever  your  soil,  you  can  put 
it  into  top-notch  condition  for  planting 
with  an 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

The  driver  rides.  A  boy  ox  slight  woain  can  do 
a  man's  work.  Sizes:  I -horse  to  4-Korse.  Hitch 
a  large  size  to  the  tractor.  Older  early  and  be  rare 
of  having  your  "Acme"  when  needed. 
Write  us  to-day  lor  new  catalog  and  prices.  Ask 
about  our  new  "Acme"  Orjc  Harrow. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


practicable,  and  particularly  by  abol- 
ishing those  huddled  piles  of  old 
wooden  troughs,  barrels  and  boxes 
around  the  outbuildings. 

Our  forests  are  disappearing;  and 
for  many  purposes  we  shall  soon  have 


>Ierj  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

In    I    .'17-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
FAPKFiBlake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
'Blnke,  MeFall  Co.,     Portland.  Ore. 
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To  Control  Excess  Oil 


A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
o!  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
groove*  use  McQuay  -  Norri* 
\teVK-^ooi'  Piston  Rings  (or 
complete  compression— power. 


The  'time  tried 
piston  rings 

For  ten  years  these  rings  have  stood  the  test — 
made  good.  And  time  is  the  severest  test  of  any 
product.    They  are  tried  and  true. 

Genuine  McQuay-Norris  Vs£ss**°°'  Piston  Rings,  by  creat- 
ing uniform  action  on  the  cylinder  walls,  stop  piston  ring 
leakage,  increase  motor  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save 
fuel  and  oil. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  and  model  of  tractor,  truck,  passenger  car  or  gaso- 
line engine.  Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get 
proper  sizes  for  you  promptly  from  his  job- 
ber's complete  stock. 

Write  for  this  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,"  a  valuable  ex- 
planation of  the  relation  of  piston  rings  to  power. 
Address  Dept.  A  L 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


February  7,  1920 
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MUCH-USED  TRACTOR  SLIGHTLY 
DEPRECIATED. 

"I  used  my  10-20  tractor  2VZ  years 
at  $60  expense.  Lately  we  let  the 
radiator  freeze  and  that  cost  $85.  Then 
we  took  a  contract  plowing  tough 
Bermuda-salt-grass  sod,  and  on  a 
particularly  heavy  spot,  the  driver 
gave  her  too  much  of  a  pull.  That 
broke  the  jack  shaft,  which  cost  $20 
more.  I've  taken  up  the  bearings  on 
the  engine  twice,  and  should  do  it 
again.  I  ought  to  put  in  oversize 
double-seal  piston  rings  and  grind 
the  valves.  That  would  put  the  trac- 
tor in  first-rate  shape.  It  cost  $1350 
and  I  wouldn't  take  $800  cash  for  it 
today."  This  is  the  experience  of  A. 
N.  Scribner  of  Sacramento  county.  It 
indicates  that  a  tractor  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  not  to  depreciate 
greatly  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Scribner  certainly  gets  more  use 
out  of  his  tractor  than  most  people. 
At  one  time  he  ran  it  190  hours  with- 
out a  stop,  pumping  a  lake  over  a  six- 
foot  rise  through  a  thousand  feet  of 
ten-inch  hose.  The  six-inch  pump  was 
pulling  close  to  the  limit  of  suction. 
The  engine  was  oiled  while  running. 

The  tractor  was  obtained  in  the 
first  place  to  haul  and  run  an  18-inch 
thresher  for  beans  and  grain.  It  is 
used  for  this  purpose  each  fall. 

An  old  alfalfa  field  was  plowed  last 
fall.  The  tractor  pulled  two  four- 
teen-inch  bottoms,  cutting  the  heavy 
roots  in  that  black  sediment  soil. 
Later,  while  it  was  pulling  the  same 
equipment  five  inches  deep  in  the 
Bandy  Bermuda  grass,  Mr.  Scribner 
replowed  his  alfalfa  fleld  with  six 
large  horses  on  two  fourteens. 
Though  the  weather  was  chilly  and 
the  roots  had  already  been  cut  by  the 
tractor,  we  found  the  horses  sweating 
and  requiring  frequent  rest-  The 
tractor,  according  to  Mr.  Scribner, 
would  have  kept  going  steadily  at  the 
same  job  with  three  twelves. 

"I  keep  no  record  of  the  work  we 
do  with  the  engine,"  says  its  owner, 
"but  we  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  odd 
jobs.  It  is  always  ready,  and  I  never 
fail  to  get  it  started  easily." 

Possibly  one  reason  for  the  easy 
starting  and  the  good  condition  of  his 
engine  is  that  the  oil  is  always 
drained  from  the  crank  case  in  the 
evening  in  cold  weather,  and  is 
warmed  up  before  pouring  it  back  in 
the  morning. 


DITCHING  WITH  DYNAMITE. 

Just  a  little  work  and  a  ditch  was 
dug!  Geo-  E.  Fetters  of  Sacramento 
County  used  dynamite  to  dig  1*4  miles 
of  ditches  in  the  Sacramento  delta  re- 
gion three  years  ago.  He  found  by 
accident  that  in  clay  soil  he  could 
shoot  out  a  perfect  ditch  by  placing 
the  dynamite  in  holes  three  feet  apart 
and  shooting  the  first  one.  That  set 
off  the  next  and  that  the  next,  and 
so  on  in  succession  until  fifty  holes 
had  been  shot  in  quick  succession, 
leaving  150  feet  of  ditch  eight  feet 
deep  and  beautifully  uniform  in 
shape.  About  three  feet  of  surface 
earth  had  previously  been  removed  so 
the  dynamite  was  set  only  four  feet 
underground,  two  pounds  of,  25  per 
cent  powder  per  hole.  This  concus- 
sion system  does  not  work  so  well 
on  soft  ground.  In  ditching  that, 
thirty  shots  were  set  at  a  time  and 
fired  simultaneously  by  electric  blast- 
ing machine  to  get  the  mass  effect 
of  each  explosion  helping  the  next 
one.  This  was  much  easier  and 
cheaper  than  digging  the  ditch. 


SI  BSOILER  RIPPED  UP  CHUNKS. 

Deep  subsoiling  of  535  acres  on  the 
ranch  of  Jas.  McGilivray  in  Sacra- 
mento County  two  years  ago  last  fall 
is  held  responsible  for  its  sale  at  a 
high  price,  and  for  the  beautiful  mel- 
low way  it  plowed  last  fall  while  a 
field  across  the  road  turned  up  in  big 
chunks.  The  buyer  of  the  McGilivray 
place  came  armed  with  an  auger  to 
avoid  buying  hardpan.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  absence  of  it.  But 
there  had  been  a  hard  plow  pan  about 
four  inches  under  the  surface,  due  to 
years  of  plowing  at  a  uniform  depth 
until  it  was  subsoiled.  The  ground 
at  that  time  was  "ripped  up  fearful" 
by  a  75-horsepower  tractor  pulling  a 
nine-foot  subsoiler  about  twenty 
inches  deep. 


.J 
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Help  Mother  Nature 


A^TATURE  does  her  share  in  seed 
^  ^  bed  building  by  providing  fer- 
tile soil,  moisture,  and  healthy  seed. 
There  Nature's  obligation  ends.  The 
rest  is  up  to  you. 

And  the  preparation  of  a  mellow, 
thoroughly  pulverized  seed  bed  is 
almost  as  important  as  fertile  soil 
and  moisture.  Upon  it  depends  the 
healthy  germination  of  the  seed  and  a 
sturdy  growth  of  the  plant 

A  seed  bed  prepared  with  International 
Tillage  Tools  —  disk  harrows,  spring  and 
peg-tooth  harrows,  combination  harrows 


and  culti-packers  —  will  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  bumper  crop  because 
these  implements  are  thorough  in  their 
work.  And  they  are  not  only  efficient 
but  also  very  durable,  being  made  of 
high-grade  material  throughout.  The 
name  "International"  is  a  guarantee  of 
unquestioned  worth. 

Let  us  mail  you  descriptive  folders  of 
these  tillage  implements  so  that  you  will 
know  just  a  bit  more  about  the  preparing 
of  Spring  seed  beds.  With  every  imple- 
ment goes  an  alert,  responsive  and  in- 
telligent service.  The  International  dealer 
will  serve  you  direct. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

*  (Incorporated) 
Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Spokane,  Wash. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  Information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Van  Ness  Aye., 


San  Francisco 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valvea;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  testad  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serve*  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.     Write  I 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  121 
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Test  Special 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting-  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Dorse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor  .  .  .  Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine..-.  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  Straight  Perpendicular 

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  m  

My  name   j  

Address   ~  
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"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
hot  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
en' day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of 
at  least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 
Los  Angeles 


A  Better 
Separator 

THE 
VIKING 


saves  your  cream 
dollars — skims  to 
a  mere  trace  — 
runs  easy  —  has 
larger  capacity — 
simple — durable— 

MOKE  THAN 
OUT?  MTIJ.IOX 
IX  USE. 

The  Viking  is  made  with  the  new 
Straight  Disc  skimming  device, 
Which  has  proven  the  best — skims 
faster,  closer  and  most  easily 
washed  device  made. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
further  particulars  regarding  the 
Viking.         Dept.  y, 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  CO., 

507  So.  Wells  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  Retting  them?  Calf  jprofita  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
plete .nilk  substitute.  Costa  less  then  half  **  mucb 
j  milk  —  prwenLa  scourine:  ■  -  promotes  ssrly  uratur- 
ia by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

»r  new  Uaia  h„w  Ul  i„crc»»«,  your  calf  rronu 

l_  COULSON  CO.    -    ■    -    Petaluma,  Cal. 


One  of  the  Great  Dairy  Herds  of  the  West 

(Written  for  Parlflc  Rural  Pre»»  bf  Thou.  F.  MrfonneU.) 


Just  on  the  outskirts  of  Tulare  is 
located  one  of  the  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeding  farms  of  California 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  have  cattle  that 
look  the  very  best  and  produce  fully 
as  well.  We  know  they  must  have  a 
definite  object  in  view  and  a  very  defi- 
nite wav  of  going  at  it,  as  the  results 
fol  low  their  efforts  wherever  there 
seems  to  be  ultimate  production"  indi- 
cated. 

Before  the  scales  and  Babcock 
test  came  into  fashion  in  the  dairy 
business   it   was  almost   within  the 


The  Jersey  has  been  the  favorite  of 
many  people  as  a  breed  from  which  to 
select  family  cows,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  milk,  which  is  rich  in  butterfat. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  reasons,  but 
thick  cream  and  plenty  of  it  for  cbffee, 
fruit,  etc,  is  a  great  point  in  their 
favor.  When  Holstein  milk  com- 
mences to  test  5  per  cent  and  better, 
the  Jerseys  will  be  obliged  to  look  out 
for  their  laurels  in  this  respect. 
Progressive  Agriculture. 

The  progressive  agriculturist  has 
for  his  goal  the  '  growing  of  two 
blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  be- 


lila  I.ottu  Winifred  Iturke,  33.03  lbs.  butter,  608  Iba.  milk. 


province  of  any  one  to  have  a  show 
herd  of  cattle.  Feed  of  a  kind  that 
was  palatable,  and  care  of  the  groom- 
ing nature,  were  all  that  was  needed. 
Now  "handsome  is  as  handsome  does" 
is  also  necessary  for  a  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  to  be  at  the  top  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  dairying  world. 

W.  J.  Higdon  has  had  this  in  mind 
in  building  up  this  great  dairy  herd. 
So  much  so  that  he  has,  with  the  al- 
most indispensable  assistance  of  his 
head  herdman,  \V-  H.  Redd,  placed 
fourteen  cows  above  the  30-pound 
butter-production  point,  all  of  which 
are  owned  at  the  farm  except  one. 
This  is  "going  some,"  indeed,  and 
speaks  higher  than  any  mere  words 
can  possibly  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
work  in  progress  at  the  Tulare  Hol- 
stein Farm. 

"Over  the  Top"  Becotda. 

A  late  record  is  one  made  by  Ida 
Lotta  Winifred  Burke,  when  on  Janu- 
ary 3d  she  completed  a  7-day  record 
of  33.02  lbs.  of  butter  from  608  lbs. 
of  milk.  This  cow  is  a  sister  of  Wini- 
fred Hotaling  2d  with  a  record  of 
33.94  lbs.  of  butter,  Winifred  Hotaling 
3d,  32.19  lbs.  butter,  and  Winifred  Ora 
Belle  that  produced  26.54  lbs.  butter 
from  three-quarters  of  her  udder. 

This  shows  that  they  are  not  going 
at  the  work  from  a  hit  and  miss  stand- 
point, but  have  production  records  in 
mind  when  making  selections  of  cows 
to  "put  on  test." 

Nearly  all  breeders  have  to  be  con- 
tented with  one  or  two  30-pound  rec- 
ords, but  Mr.  Higdon  keeps  right  on 
piling  'em  up  just  as  though  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  or  as 
though  it  was  second  nature  for  cows 
on  his  ranch- 
Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld  Pet 
2d,  a  daughter  of  King  Pontiac  Neth- 
erland  Segis,  concluded  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  noted  ones  in  the  7-day 
class  and  produced  32.246  lbs.  of  but- 
ter from  609.4  lbs.  of  milk. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Redd  is  such  a  wizard 
that  he  has  some  way  of  telling  the 
rest  of  the  cattle  what  the  record- 
breakers  have  done.  In  the  race-horse 
business  that  was  very  easy  and  an 
essential  in  fact,  as  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  nature  of  a  race-horse  to 
not  let  another  pass.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  two  or  more  pigs  or 
sheep  will  eat  better  and  more  feed 
when  fed  together,  but  the  element  of 
racing  in  growth  does  not  enter.  If 
racing  in  production  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  herd  it  may  account  for 
the  latest  7-day  record  made  at  this 
noted  farm  by  Trout  Brook  Pontiac 
Starin.  She  produced  35.468  lbs.  but- 
ter from  533  lbs.  milk,  which  is  a 
"  'way-up"  record  and  this  is  a  Hol- 
stein that  has  a  high  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  milk  as  well. 


fore,"  and  they  have  accomplished 
wonders  in  this  line.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  memory'  of  men  now  in  active 
life  thai  our  great  forage  plant  al- 
falfa was  considered  a  questionable 
proposition.  Today  thousands  or 
acres  are  devoted  to  raising  this  won- 


der-plant.  Thousands  of  acres  of  In- 
dian corn  are  cut  and  preserved  for 
cattle  and  sheep  feed  in-  the  6bape  of 
silage,  a  very  palatable  feed  furnish- 
ing succulence  during  drouth 'periods 
and  winter  months.'  In  this  way  thou- 
sands at  tons  of  nutritious  material 
is  saved  that  formerly  was  wasted. 

California  has  had  many  of  these 
progressive  men  in  the  past  and  their 
numbers  are  increasing  year  after 
year.  PerhapB  the  first  of  note  were 
the  breeders  of  trotting  and  running 
horses,  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  Of  late 
years  the  "gaa  wagon" — light  and 
heavy— has  replaced  the  trotting  and 
draft  horse,  although  there  are  those 
who  still  admire,  and  love  a  beautiful 
horse-  They  are  obliged  to  be  content, 
however,  with  a  "saddler"  in  the  by- 
ways of  the  city  parks  and  country. 

In  later,  years' much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  better,  beef  cattle  and 
especially  the. greater  milk  and  butter 
records  of  the  dairy  cattle.  As  we 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
times  have  changed  in  the  dairy  pro- 
duction lines  due  to  the  Babcock  test. 
In  the  Higdon  herd  *at  Tulare  the 
thirty-pound,  7-day  lecord  is  becoming 
so  common  that  we  are  beginning  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is 
not  really  "news."  If  they  .keep  on 
the  whole  herd  will  be  in  that  class. 

Not  Going  Ut  Stop.  . 

Where  are  these  records  going  to 
stop?  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
limit  was  about  reached  and  the  "per- 
fect cow,"  so  far  as  producing  milk 
and  butter,  had  arrived.  Twenty  years 
from  now  we  may  look  back  and  won- 
der how  we  could  have  thought  our 
present  recosds  good  ones.  *  For  all 
this  no  one  can  gainsay  what  the 
breeders  of  HoUteins  in  California 
have  done  so  far  and  they  will  "carry 
on". without  doubt. 


For  Quick  Money  Keep  a  Band  of  Sheep 


(Written  for  raclfl*  Knral  I 

.  When  quick  returns  are  wanted 
from  livestock,  we  all  turn  to  the  hog 
as  the  one  safe  bet .  in  this  respect, 
owing  to  their  prolificacy  and  ready 
market  for  the  fat  swine.  We  should, 
however,  not  forget  the  sheep.  While 
they  do  not  multiply  as  rapidly  as 
hogs,  they  have  a  short  gestation  pe- 
riod, and  the  lambs  from  the  mutton 
breeds  grow  rapidly  and  come  quickly 
to  the  point  where  they  are  fit  for 
market  at  a  very  remunerative  price, 
especially  if  "hothouse"  lambs  are 
grown. 

"Hothouse"  Lambs. 

"Hothouse"  lambs  are  those  that 
are  forced  from  birth  to  make  the 
most  rapid  gains  possible.  This  is 
done,  not  only  by  feeding  the  ewes  an 
excellent  milk-producing  ration,  but 
also  arranging  "creeps"  for  the  young 
lambs  so  they  may  have  access  to  an 
auxiliary  grain  ration  which,  if  they 
have  an  opportunity,  they  will  com- 
mence eating  at  a  very  early  age. 
This  grain  ration  should  consist  of 
something  like  wheat  bran  and  rolled 
oats  at  first.  I^ater  on,  wtiole  oats  or 
rolled  barley  may  be  substituted  for 
the  rolled  oats.  Floury  feeds  like 
heavy  middlings  should  be  avoided  as 
they  are  liable  to  choke  the  young- 
sters. 

All  sheep  require  feed  and  pasture 
that  are  clean,  and  not  fouled  in  any 
way.  They  will  reject  all  feed  that  is 
dirty  and  water  that  is  not  clean  un- 
less forced  by  starvation  or  thirst  to 
eat  or  drink  that  which  is  repugnant 
to  them.  To  produce  fat  lambs 
weighing  50  pounds  at  the  earliest 
moment,  feed  for  both  the  ewes  and 
the  little  fellows  must  be  right  In 
every  way. 

Especially  Profitable. 

The  market  for  such  lambs  is  lim- 
ited to  first-class  hotels,  clubs,  and 
the  very  best  trade.  Prices  obtained 
a»e  excellent,  and  the  consequent  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  wide  in  comparison 
with  that  on  the  ordinary  grades 
of  mutton.  In  many  cases  the  "hot- 
house" lamb  business  is  one  in  which 
the  middleman  is  eliminated  entirely. 
The  farmer  raising  the  lambs  slaugh- 
ters and  ships  them  as  needed  to  his 
customers  in  the  cities.  The  commis- 
sion man  is  not  called  upon  except 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  overflow  if 


reat  by  Thoa.  F.  MeConnell.) 

the  farmer  should  have  more  than  he 
needs  for  his  private  trade. 
■  So  far  we  have  mentioned  the  lamb 
crop  only,  but  we  also  have  the  crop 
of  wool.  This  in  a  small  flock  of  50 
to  100  h/gh-class  ewes  should  be  not 
less  than  8  to  10  pounds  per  head. 
Therefore,  wool  is  an  item  that  will 
help  materially  in  balancing  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

She.ep  Multiply  Rapidly. 

Many  think  that  one  Jamb  per  year 
to  the  ewe  is  about  an  average  for  the 
lamb  crop.  This  is  true" of  large  flocks 
on  the  range,  but  under  intensive  con- 
ditions with  such  breeds  as  the 
Horned  Dorsets,  Hampshires,  Shrop- 
shlres,  Tunis,  and  others,  the  percent- 
age would  nm  much  higher.  A  recent 
news  note  from  the  "Michigan  Far- 
mer" gives  the  record  of  production 
from  one  ewe  that  is  perhaps  better 
than  the  average,  but  should  not  be 
hard  to  equal  in  such  a  climate  as  we 
have  in  California: 

"Walter  M-  Schwonri,  of  Grant 
township,  Grand  Traverse  County, 
Michigan,  has  a  ewe  that  is  hard  to 
beat.  Qn  March  1,  1918.  she  dropped 
three  ewe  lambs,  raising  them,  also 
shearing  eleven  pounds  of  wool.  On 
March  15,  1919,  she  dropped  one  ewe 
and  one  ram  lamb,  raising  them  and 
shearing!  eight  and  one-hall  pounds 
of  wool,  During  the  month  of  March, 
1919,  the  triplets  each  dropped  a 
lamb,  one  ewe  and  two  ram  lambs, 
raising  them,  the  triplets  together 
shearing  tWenty-laree  pounds  of  wool. 
Fo»  ty-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool, 
five  ewes  and  three  ram  lambs  from 
one  ewe  in  'less  than .  eighteen 
months,'" 

Sheep  Easily  Kept 

Sheep  are  easy  keepers  as  they  are 
great  scavengers  so  far  as  vegetatidn 
is  concerned.  They  will  eat  almost 
everything,  in  the  plant  line  except 
those  which  are  actually  poisonous. 
They  are  easily  retained  within 
bounds,  as  a  fenpe  that  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  a  hog  or  steer  will  stop 
sheep. 

It  would  seem  as  though  small 
flocks  of  sheep  have  their  place  on 
the  farm,  and  if  properly  handled  will 
give  excellent  returns  for  feed  con- 
sumed and  labor  expended.  < 
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"tour  Own 
Indiana  Silo 

i 


'HERE  is  no  need  to  go  without 
the  silo  you  need  next  fall  be- 
cause skilled  help  is  scarce  and 
it's  hard  to  get  anyone  to  erect  it  for 
you.  Buy  an  Indiana  and  put  it  up  yourself.  Any  farmer  can  follow  the  simple  directions 
we  give  for  putting  up  the  Indiana.  You  can  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  when  you  want  it. 


Seventy-five  thousand 
American  farmers  have 
bought  the  Indiana  Silo— and 
hundreds  of  them  have  bought 
again  and  again,  until  some  now  own  as 
many  as  15.  They  find  that  the  Indiana  is 
the  best  and  most  practical  silo,  more  than 
pays  for    itself,   every    year.     It  makes 


better  silage,  allows  less 
waste,  stays  in  better  condi- 
tion and  lasts  longer. 

Long  experience,  large 
purchasing  power,  and  a  business  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  enable  us  to  give  a 
bigger  value  for  every  dollar  than  you  can 
get  in  any  other  silo.    Ask  Indiana  owners. 


Jlnd  our  terms  are  so  liberal  the  silo  will  almost  pay  for  itself  before  the  buyer  has 
to  pay  for  it.     Write  for  catalogue,  easy  payment  plan  and  early  buyer's  proposition. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silos  in  the  World.    Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 


f  tractor' 

The  Wor/dsTractor 


THIS  one-man,  single-unit  tractor  works  not  25  or  30  days  a  year  but  as 
many  days  as  you  now  use  your  horses  for  field  work.    Plows  as  much 
as  two  good  horse  teams,  cultivates,  pulls  harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  diggers  and  orchard  tools. 

There  is  no  riding  implement  that  it  does  not  hitch  to.  Numerous  users 
have  eliminated  horses  entirely  in  farm  work.  Excepting  for  the  plow  it  uses 
the  horse  tools  you  already  have  without  expensive  hitches.  One  man  does 
the  work,  riding  on  the  implement.  The  Indiana  tractor  weighs  no  more  than 
a  farm  team.  There  is  no  excess  Weight  to  drag  around  and  no  waste  of  fuel.  The  Indiana  does  a  year's  work  of 
four  horses  at  a  gasoline  and  oil  co'st,  that  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping  the  teams  for  a  year. 

Farmers  who  have  big  four-wheeled  tractors 
are  now  buying  the  Indiana  to  work  their  row 
crops  and  prepare  the  seed  bed  when  the  ground  i 
is  too  wet  for  a  heavy  tractor  to  work  on  it. 

Write  us  now  for  book  of  pictures  made 
from  photographs  showing  the  Indiana 
Tractor  actually  doing  all  the  work  that 
horses  and  mules  do  on  a  farm.  Biggest 
dealer  proposition  ever  offered  on  a  tractor. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

LARGEST  SILO  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

45  Union  Building  -  Anderson,  Indiana 

45  Indiana  Building  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

45  Silo  Building   North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4;',  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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The  Bell  Cow  for  Profit 

Jersey  Cows  don't  eat  m  en?;  v  to  lire,  but  to  produce  the  richest  quality 
of  milk  from  the  smalicwt  lunouat  of  feed.  They  are  the  money-makers. 

Any  breeder  will  tell  you  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed  u<  es  farther 
and  yields  a  greater  rettrn  whe»  fed  to  a  Jersey.   Jersey  Milk  averages 
6.37%  butterfat.  Jersey  Mile,  J£i.*sey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  brin 
biggest  prices  on  the  rosfkeaX 


bring  the 


JERSEYS 

Breeden  will  tell  too  that  the  Jersey  Is  tj  le  Pride  Prlie-Proflt  breed.  Let  as  tell 
you  whythe  Jersey  is  the  investment  cow!  Write  for  free  literature  about  Jerseys. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERJ5EY  CATTLE  CLUB  .. 
324-  A  West  23rd  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  benii't  of  mn/Jmcv  owner 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL  UMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

roung  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  (or  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 


J.  HACKETT, 

CALIFORNIA 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FROM  14  GALLON  MILK  STRAIN 

AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

Registered  and  Transferred  to  Buyer  Free. 

One  will  improve  your  herd  many  times  the  cost  of  the  animal. 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

M.  M.  HOLDRIDGE 


CREAMCUP  HERD 


8AN  JOSE,  CAE. 
R.  D.  A,  Box  437 


1M>  miles  out  N.  First  St. 
Telephone  S.  J.  5109-.I5 


Abortion 


Roberta 


OIK 
Pontiac 
Korndyke 
517243  itg 


TREAT  Your 
Own  Herd  for 

Stop  Losing  Calves!  You 

wipe  abortion  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out.  gM 

Send  for  Free  copy  of  the 
Cattle  Specialist  with  questions 
and  answers  pertaining  to  Abortion  in  Cows. 
Answers  every  question.    Tells  how  to  treat  your 
own  cattle  at  small  expense.  Write 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


642  Grand  Ave. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


ALFALFA  MAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE:  525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IS  A   CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  Insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Parity  Blackleg  Aggress  in  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
irocess).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Parity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  Parity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Parity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.   By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MACOMBER,       Tipton,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
De;  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  frss  to  any  address  by 
tks  Author 

H.CLAT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


BUY  YOUR  STALLION  NOW 

PERC  HERONS — Stallions   and  Mares 
A  Choice  Lot  at  Attractive  Prices. 
Will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  face  value. 
Address 

Palo  Alto  Percheron  Farm 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIF. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORB  ROAB,  MOBESTO 

Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


An  Expert's  View  of  Fresno  s  Livestock 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Frank  T.  Murphy  was  the  first  live- 
stock man  of  the  farm  adviser's  staff 
of  Fresno  county,  and  on  January  1, 
1920,  returned  to  his  work,  after  doing 
his  part  in  the  recent  difficulty  with 
the  Kaiser.  Mr.  Murphy's  first  effort 
was  to  get  a  good  look  at  conditions 
in  general  ,and  the  following  are  his 
conclusions  as  he  outlines  them  to  a 
visitor: 

Pork  production  is  slightly  on  the 
downgrade,  but  the  prospects  are  good 
for  the  man  who  will  hold  on  to  the 
right  kind  of  breeding  stock  and  use 
judgment  in  his  methods  of  feeding. 
From  the  standpoint  of  old  times, 
present  pork  prices  seem  remarkably 
high;  but,  in  fact,  the  prices  of  grain 
are  so  high  that  the  hog  raiser  will 
barely  break  even  if  his  methods  are 
no  better  than  the  average.  If  his 
methods  are  better  than  the  average, 
he  can  make  fair  profits;  if  they  are 
extremely  good,  he  can  make  big 
money.  How  can  he  do  that?  Well, 
let  us  see. 

There  are  two  big  faults  common  on 
most  Fresno  county  ranches  where 
many  hogs  are  raised.  One  is  in 
growing  the  pig,  the  other  is  in  fat- 
tening the  hog. 

Bad  Growing  Methods. 

Pigs  are  raised  mostly  with  little 
care  and  on  poor  pasture.  Pasture, 
and  maybe  a  little  skim  milk,  is  all 
many  pigs  get,  and  the  pasture  in 
most  cases  is  poor.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  pigs  are  slow  in  growing 
and  unthrifty  by  nature.  Finally, 
they  are  put  on  a  dry  lot  and  high- 
priced  grain  thrown  to  them.  A  good 
part  of  this  grain  is  consumed  before 
the  pigs  are  brought  to  a  condition 
where  they  can  make  gains.  What  is 
needed  is  to  have  them  thrifty  and 
growing  on  pasture,  and  in  such 
shape  that  the  fat  will  begin  to  pile 
up  the  moment  they  start  their  final 
feeding.  Then  all  the  grain  fed  will 
go  for  fat  and  not  for  the  growth  that 
the  pasture  should  have  given. 

The  way  to  get  them  in  shape  is  to 
see  that  their  pasture  is  good  and 
plentiful.  Then  they  will  grow  rapidly 
and  well.  Feed  also  a  small  amount 
of  grain  or  other  concentrate  with  the 
pasture  and  size  will  come  quickly 
and  cheaply. 

Cheaper  (  onceBtratec  than  Grain* 

Although  grain  is  so  high,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy has  been  doing  some  detailed  in- 
vestigating and  says  that  other  con- 
centrates can  be  fed  that  will  be  a 
big  success  and  yet  be  far  cheaper 
than  grain  for  fattening.  Notable 
among  these  are  molasses  and  rice 
bran.  Cocoanut  meal  in  small 
amounts  can  be"  added  to  these  with 
little  expense  and  good  returns. 
There  is  enough  of  both  rice  bran  and 
stock  molasses  available  at  moderate 
prices  to  supply  all  the  hog  men  who 
will  be  alert  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  With  these  concentrates,  avail- 
able and  fed  to  pigs  that  have  been 
raised  quickly  and  well  on  the  right 
pasture,  Mr.  Murphy  figures  that  a 
rancher  can  break  even  selling  pork 
at  10  and  10%  cents  a  pound.  Many 
people  are  quitting  because  it  is 
around  15  cents. 
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In  raising  the  pigs  to  the  fattening 
stage  it  does  not  pay  to  skimp  on  pas- 
ture. The  poorer  the  pasture  is  the 
more  alfalfa  an  animal  will  have  to 
eat  to  make  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  al- 
falfa is  too  high  now  to  waste.  Even 
on  rich,  abundant  alfalfa  pasture  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  feed  about  2  pounds 
of  concentrates  .per  day  per  100 
pounds  of  hog  than  to  grow  them 
straight  on  alfalfa-  In  this  sense 
concentrates  are  cheaper  than  alfalfa. 
Interesting  Conditions. 

The  government  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  big  packing  houses 
some  time  ago.  One  of  the  important 
things  brought  out  was  the  immense 
amount  of  frozen  meat  kept  in  stor- 
age, some  of  it  as  long  as  two  years. 
Prices  were  going  up  and  going  down 
while  that  meat  was  in  storage,  but 
the  meat  was  held.  This  investigation 
has  caused  a  lot  of  that  stored  meat 
to  go  out  from  the  ice  houses  and  into 
consumption,  bringing  the  business  to 
a  basis  where  it  will  buy  for  its  nor- 
mal needs  and  legitimate  storing,  thus 
creating  a  healthy  market.  Putting 
the  stored  meat  on  the  market  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  de- 
pression in  pork  prices,  but  the  per- 
manent effect  will  be  good  and  prices 
will  begin  to  climb  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions reach  normal. 

The  Onirying  Situation. 

Dairying  is  going  back  a  little  in 
the  amount  of  fat  being  produced, 
owing  to  several  causes.  One  is  the 
high  price  of  hay,  which  makes  it 
profitable  to  sell  alfalfa  instead  of 
feeding  it.  The  other  is  that  many 
of  the  old  alfalfa  fields  are  quite  foul 
with  weeds.  This  fact  and  the  pros- 
pects of  high  grain  prices  have1  caused 
ranchers  to  plow  up  weedy  alfalfa 
with  the  intention  of  planting  grain. 
Later  the  land  will  go  back  into  al- 
falfa and  cows  will  be  fed  again. 
Where  the  alfalfa  districts  merge  into 
fruit  country,  fruit  and  vines  are  tak- 
ing some  alfalfa  land,  but  the  great 
western  alfalfa  districts  seem  to  be 
permanent  dairy  centers.  The  dairies 
that  are  being  closed  out  are  grade 
herds  of  less  than  average  quality  as 
a  whole. 

Parebred  Herds  am  Doing  ffelL 

The  usual  criticism  Mr-  Murphy 
makes  of  the  average  dairy  is  the  lack 
of  merit  of  many  of  the  cattle.  Alfalfa 
hay  and  pasture  is  the  ordinary  feed. 
A  small  feed  of  concentrates  would 
help  a  great  deal,  but  even  at  that  on 
a  lot  of  the  dairies  the  cows  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  heavy 
feeding. 

The  tendency  in  San  Joaquin  dairy- 
ing is  upward,  toward  the  dropping 
out  of  poor  stock,  while  the  good  ones 
are  getting  more  numerous  and  pop- 
ular. Silos  are  increasing  in  number 
and  feeding  methods  gradually  im- 
proving. As  worn-qut  fields  of  alfalfa 
are  replanted  and  new  cows  put  on 
from  the  better  herds,  dairying  seems 
likely  to  make  a  substantial  increase 
in  value  and  importance. 

And  that  is  the  way  that  Fresno 
county  livestock  conditions  look  to  the 
man  who  has  the  job  of  helping  them 
all  along  as  much  as  possible. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  oull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Fraatic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  buU  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Calif. 


6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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A  Milker  for  8  to  20  Cow  Herds 

Portable;  runs  by  electricity;  ready  to  use  when  unboxed. 

This  wonderful  milker  will  rid  you  of  the  tiresome  job  of  handmilking.  You  will  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  simply  turn  the  switch  and  watch  it  do  this  unpleasant  work  for  you.  The  milker  runs  by 
electricity,  requires  no- installation  of  pipe  lines  or  gas  engine,  and  is  extremely  simple  and  strong.  It  is 
the  latest  big  Sharpies  contribution  to  the  dairy  industry  by  the  world's  greatest  inventor  of  dairy  machines. 

Wheel  it  along  behind  your  cows,  attach  the  teat-cups,  and  let  it  do  your  milking.  One  man 
can  milk  18  to  20  cows  per  hour,  saving  about  $325  per  year  in  labor  costs.  You  can  easily  do  all  your 
milking  alone,  and  be  independent  of  hired  help. 

No  Installation  of  Pipe  Lines 

This  milker  is  ready  to  start  when  unboxed.  You  don't  have  to  buy  a  gas  engine  or  motor.  If 
your  hired  man  leaves  in  the  morning,  by  evening  you  can  be  using  a 


SHARPLES  MILKER 


There  are  no  pipe  lines,  no  gauges,  no  pulsators, 
no  springs,  no  tanks,  no  gas  engine,  no  belts,  and 
only  about  one-quarter  as  many  parts  as  in  a  pipe 
line  milker.  In  spite  of  this  utter  simplicity,  the 
Sharpies  Moto  Milker  has  compressed  air  to  massage 
the  teats,  and  has  the  identical  Sharpies  teat-cups 
that  are  right  now  being  satisfactorily  used  on 
over  one  million  cows. 

Sharpies  Compressed  Air  Squeeze 

The  patented  Sharpies '  'compressed  air-squeeze' ' 
has  been  proven  in  1 108  government  and  other 
tests  to  be  the  fastest  milker  known.  Cows  like  it 
and  give  down  their  milk  faster  to  it.  As.  every 
farmer  knows, 

Fast  Milking  Increases  the  Milk  Flow 

The  importance  of  this  fast  milking  is  paramount. 
Many  of  the  finest  registered  herds  in  U.  S.  have 
been  milked  from  3-  to  7  years  by  Sharpies  teat- 


cups  because  their  owners  know  that  these  fast 

milking  cups  increase  milk  production.  The  "com- 
pressed-air squeeze"  is  patented  and  no  other  manu- 
facturer can  use  a  single  ounce  of  pressure  to 
squeeze  the  teats. 

Any  farm  electric  lighting  system  will  run  the 
Sharpies  Moto-Milker  —  power  cost  about  2  cents 
per  day. 

Backed  by  40  Years  Experience 

The  milker  has  but  few  parts  and  they  are  strong.  The  motor 
drives  a  slow  speed  piston  back  and  forth.  This  makes  suction 
on  one  stroke  and  pressure  on  the  other  and  gives  the  inter- 
mittent massaging  action  without  the  use  of  a  pulsator.  Very 
simple.  You  can  have  perfect  confidence  that  this  milki  r  is 
absolutely  satisfactory  in  everyway,  as  Sharpies  has  made  nothing 
but  top  quality  dairy  goods  for  40  years. 

Get  one  working  in  your  own  barn.  Don't  waste  more 
money  on  hand  milkers,  and  don't  put  up  longer  with  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking.  Let  the  Sharpies  do  this  work  for 
you.    Write  for  free  catalog  today.    Address  Dept.  M 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago         San  Francisco  Toronto 

NOTE:  The  Sharpies  Pipe-Line  Milker  is  recommended  for  large  dairies  where  three  or  more  units  are  needed,  also  for  dairies  having 
no  electricity.  This  famous  milker  is  no-iv  in  highly  satisfactory  use  on  over  one  million  cows  and  needs  no  further  explanation  here. 
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Highest  Average 


The  best  criterion  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  real  success  of  a  public  sale 
of  livestock  is  the  average  price  ob- 
tained for  all  the  animals  sold.  Some- 
times when  we  hear  of  a  sale  where 
the  top  animal  brings  an  exceptionally 
high  price  it  seems  as  though  the 
sale  was  a  wonderful  success,  but 
unless  backed  by  a  good  average  of 
the  rest  of  the  offering  the  real  object 
is  not  attained. 

Judged  by  the  foregoing  method 
the  Diamond  Bar  Duroc-Jersey  auc- 
tion was  a  pronounced  success.  The 
top  was  high— 11500  for  a  Creator 
bow  bought  by  John  P.  Walker  of 
Visalia,  with  second  place  going  to 
Pathfinder's  Perfection,  a  sow  of  the 
real  Pathfinder  type  and  bred  to  Ace 
of  Pathfinders.  Fred  B.  Ellis  of  Lind- 
say paid  $1025  for  the  latter  sow  and 
considered  her  well  worth  the  money. 

Sensation  Belle,  sired  by  Creator 
and  out  of  Belle  Disturber,  bred  to 
Ace  of  Pathfinders,  went  to  Hanks  & 
Bishop  of  New  London,  Iowa — the 
price  being  $700. 

An  average  of  $540  for  15  sows  bred 
to  the  grand  champion  boar.  Ace  of 


DAIKT     PRODUCTS  CHEAPEST 
FOODS. 


The  California  Dairy  Council  pub- 
lishes a  table,  just  issued,  by  M.  E. 
Jaffa,  professor  of  nutrition  at  the 
University  of  California,  which 
shows  that  even  at  the  present  high 
prices  dairy  products  are  easily  the 
cheapest  foods  on  the  market  today. 
He  quotes  milk  at  16  cents  a  quart 
and  gives  the  retail  cost  of  other 
dairy  products,  eggs,  beef  and  pork. 
Next  he  shows  the  amount  of  each 
in  pounds  that  can  be  purchased  for 
16  cents.  Next  the  per  cent  of  nu- 
trients— tta  life-sustaining  elements 
— in  each  is  given.  From  this  are  de- 
duced the  pounds  of  nutrients  of  each 
food  that  can  be  purchased  for  16 
cents  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  nu- 
trients in  dairy  products,  eggs,  beef 
and  pork.   Here  is  Prof.  Jaffa's  table: 
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Milk   

16  qt. 

2.00 

.25 

90.64 

Skim  Milk  .  . 

8  qt. 

4.00 

.38 

.42 

Butter   

78  lb. 

.21 

.18 

.80 

Cheddar  Cheese 

50  lb. 

.32 

.21 

76 

Cottage  Cheese 

20  lb. 

.80 

.30 

.53 

1.45 

Cold  Storage 

50  doz. 

.47 

.11 

Freeh   

84  doz. 

.29 

.07 

2.28 

Beef  Loin  .  . . 

36  lb. 

.46 

.16 

1.00 

Beet  Round  . 

301b. 

.53 

.15 

1.06 

Beef  Chuck  .  . 

28  lb. 

.57 

.16 

1.00 

Corned  Beef  . 

.32  lb. 

50 

.22 

.73 

Dried  Beef  .  . . 

65  lb. 

.25 

.11 

1.46 

.43 

.17 

.94 

Pork  Shoulder 

33  lb 

.48 

.13 

1.23 

Brooked  Ham. 

45  lb. 

.36 

.18 

89 

601b. 

.27 

.20 

.80 

Experts  in  nutrition  marvel  that 
more  scientific  consideration  is  given 
to  selection  of  foods  for  lower  animals 
than  for  human  beings.  The  intelli- 
gent farmer,  for  instance,  gives  his 
cattle  the  food  that  brings  the  best 
results. 


WIN80R    RANCH  DUROC-JERSEY 
SALE. 


After  a  sale  like  the  one  held  just 
the  day  before  in  almost  the  same  ter- 
ritory, it  would  hardly  seem  possible 
for  the  performance  to  be  repeated, 
but  it  was  for  all  that.  Forty  of  as 
high  quality  brood  sows  and  gilts  of 
the  Duroc  variety  it  is  seldom  the  lot 
of  man  to  see  offered  in  one  sale 
were  put  up  and  sold — put  up  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  list  and  sold 
without  skip  or  substitution  at  very 
uniform  high  prices.  Sales  there  have 
been  and  will  be  again  where  the  top 
price  was  higher,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  we  see  as  uniform  a  lot  In  every 
way. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Golden  Sen- 
sation, sired  by  Orion  Sensation.  She 
is  a  September  yearling  and  the  dis- 
criminating breeders  D.  G.  Cummins 
&  Sod  of  Visalia  paid  $850  for  her. 

Generally  there  are  one  or  two 
others  that  approach  the  top  closely 
in  quality  and  price,  but  in  this  sale  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  highest 


a  Good  Criterion 


Pathfinders,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  sale.  The  average  over  all  was 
$411.71,  which  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  swine  auction  ever  held  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  crowd  was  enormous,  approxi- 
mating 1000  people,  but  was  handled 
with  so  much  system  that  everything 
moved  off  in  a  particularly  harmoni- 
ous way.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  the  management  of  the  affair. 

A  great  sale,  a  wonderful  average, 
but  not  a  higher  one  than  the  men 
concerned  and  the  animals  sold  de- 
served. First  the  hogs  were  of  the 
very  best,  the  publicity  was  plentiful, 
and  the  salesmanship  of  the  auction- 
eer, Col.  Leachman,  was  pf  the  best. 
Col.  Taylor  of  Illinois,  president  of 
the  Auctioneers'  Association  of  the 
Middle  West,  assisted  in  emphasizing 
the  breeding  and  individual  merit  of 
the  animals. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  owner,  and  Mr.  Gatton, 
the  superintendent,  for  the  great  work 
they  are  doing  for  the  purebred  swine 
business  and  the  Duroc-Jersey  breed 
in  particular. 

I — 

price  was  only  a  short  distance  away 
from  all  the  rest.  Only  three  in  the 
sale  sold  for  less  than  $200. 

Forty  sows  and  gilts  sold  for 
$13,680,  an  average  of  $342,  only  ex- 


ceeded by  the  average  of  the  day  pre- 
vious at  the  Diamond  Bar.  Judging 
by  the  prices  paid  by  the  buyers,  it 
was  the  most  uniform  lot  of  purebred 
swine  ever  offered  at  auction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Col.  Leachman  certainly  may  feel 
proud  of  this  day's  work,  but  it  is  not 
as  hard  to  sell  animals  of  this  kind 
as  it  is  to  realize  good  prices  at  some 
sales  where  the  stock  offered  is  not  so 
good. 


R.  K.  Walker,  manager  of  the 
swine  department  of  the  Winsor 
Ranch,  may  certainly  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  offering  he  placed  before 
the  public.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Duroc  breeders  appreciated  it  also. 


N.  D.  Houck  of  Winton  paid  $235 
for  the  high  price  sow  at  the  Marsh 
Poland-China  sale  at  Modesto  January 
28th.  The  average  was  $132  for  33 
head.  Col.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the  sale. 
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This  Healthy  Brown  Swiss 

won  a  national  Senior  Cham- 
pionship at  3  years.  She  is  a 
record  milk  producer. 

Cultivate  health,  and  the 
milk  pail  will  show  instant 
improvement. 


What   Makes   Heavy  Milkers? 

Good  breeding  and  good  feeding  are  by  no  means  the  biggest  factor.  Perfect 
HEALTH  is  the  master  key.    The  constant  strain  of  milk  production  will  in  time 
wear  down  the  disease-resistance  powers  of  the  most  rugged  system.    The  di- 
gestive and  genital  organs  are  the  first  affected.    Nature  must  be  given 

medicinal  assistance. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  cow  medicine  designed  to  help  solve  the  health  prob- 
lems of  cow  owners.    By  directly  affecting  the  organs-  where  disease 
lurks,  this  medicine  is  successful  in  treating  or  preventing  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Bunches,  Scouring  and 
Milk  Fever.     Try  a  treatment  on  your  poorest  milkers 
and  note  results.    Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell 
KOW-KURE ;  60c  and  $  1 .20  packages. 

Send  for  free  treatise, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR" 
—full  of  valuable  dairy  hints  and  full  informa- 
tion on  treating  all  cow  diseases. 

Dairy  Association  Company 

LyndonviUe,  Vermont 
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Big  Poland-China  Sale 

 Under  Direction  of  

California  Poland  Breeders'  Association  at 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

FEBRUARY  26 

Starting  at  12:30  p.  m. 

40  Head-Bred  Sows  and  Gilts-40  Head 

Consigned  from  the  Best  Herds  of  the  State. 

This  is  During  Stockmen's  Week 

Plan  to  Spend  This  Week  at  Davis 

Don't  Forget --February  26th 

For  Catalog  Write 

ALEX.  D.  McCARTY,  Sec'y,  Box  2250,  San  Francisco 


February  7,  1920 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Detailed  studies  of  the  costs  of  man- 
ufacturing and  marketing  various 
diary  products  based  on  records  of  the 
Associated  Dairymen  of  California 
recently  showed  that  producers  were 
getting  considerably  more  for  their 
milk  manufactured  into  butter  and 
powdered  skim  milk  than  they  re- 
ceived for  it  as  made  into  butter, 
cheese,  casein,  sugar-of-milk,  etc.  The 
net  returns  from  whole  milk  sold  in 
San  Francisco  were  lowest  of  any.  So 
soon  as  producers  learn  which  line  of 
products  yields  most  from  their  milk, 
They  are  likely  as  business  men  to  di- 
vert to  that  line  and  abandon  the  line 
which  pays  least.  For  this  reason 
they  are  now  getting  an  increased 
price  in  the  city  for  their  milk;  but 
still  this  does  not  yield  so  high  a  re- 
turn as  powdered  skim  milk. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  a  federation  of  local 
dairymen's  associations  throughout 
California,  has  a  standing  order  for 
delivery  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  pow- 
dered milk  within  six  months  at  25  to 
26  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
the  freight  being  about  iy2  cents  per 
pound.  The  Association  already  has 
control  of  the  output  of  a  factory  at 
Sacramento  making  this  product.  An 
addition  to  the  plant  at  Holt  in  San 
Joaquin  county  is  planned  to  make 
powdered  milk,  and  other  plants  for 
this  purpose  are  to  be  put  up  at  Mo- 
desto and  Los  Banos. 

Herein  is  illustrated  one  of  the 
greatest'  values  of  organization. 
Wherever  the  milk  will  yield  largest 
returns,  thither  it  will  be  diverted. 
The  Association  markets  the  output  of 
factories  which  make  every  commer- 
cial product  of  milk.  These  products 
include  butter,  cheese,  casein,  sugar- 
of-milk,  powdered  skim  milk,  etc.,  as 
well  as  whole  milk  for  city  distribu- 
tion. Having  control  of  the  milk,  they 
can  shift  the  necessary  quantities 
into  any  product  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  greatest. 
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IRELAND  RANCH  DUROC-JERSEY 
SALE. 


Another  Red  Hog  day  and  a  suc- 
cess! It  seems  as  though  the  Duroc 
hog  and  Duroc  sales  grow  to  perfec- 
tion in  Southern  California.  It  was 
the  idea  in  years  past  that  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  about  all  that  was  worth 
mentioning  was  some  orange  and 
lemon  orchards  and  the  tourist  crop. 
From  now  on,  however,  the  world  will 
know  that  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  of 
that  section  can  stage  a  three-day 
sales  circuit  and  "get  away  with  it" 
too.  • 

At  the  Ireland  Ranch  on  January 
30th'  they  offered  a  very  choice  lot  of 
Durocs,  which  it  is  evident  the  buyers 
appreciated,  as  when  the  sale  was 
over  it  was  found  that  twenty-six  had 
brought  $5,125,  or  an  average  of  $197. 
The  highest  price  paid  was  $500  for 
a  substitute  for  No.  10  in  the  Ireland 
Ranch  list-  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley  of 
Tu-Tock-A-Nu-La  Ranch  was  the 
lucky  buyer. 

The  consignment  from  the  Rancho 
Del  Sur  made  the  very  desirable  aver- 
age of  $266.  These  were  part  of  an 
exhibit  that  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  Livestock  Show  in  Los  Angeles 
last  fall. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  cried  the  sale 
and  thereby  completed  a  circuit  of 
very  successful  Duroc-Jersey  sales. 


MEAT  PACKERS  MEET. 


Meat  packers  from  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  held  a  two  days'  meet- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  2d  and  3rd.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  of  which  Thos.  E.  Wilson 
of  Chicago  is  president.  Charles  S. 
Hardy,  a  vice-president  of  the  organ- 
ization, was  in  the  chair.  Delegations 
were  present  from  many  parts  of  the 
East  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast-  It  was  in  the  order  of  a 
general  get-together  movement  and 
ended  with  a  banquet  of  75  plates  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
February  3rd. 


According  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
the  Shorthorn  herd  of  the  Bartlett- 


61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

EVERYTHING   FOR  THE  DAIRY 


De  Laval 
Cream  Separators 


De  Laval 
Milking  Machines 


James 
Barn  Equipment 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  year  1920  will  witness  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  farm  equipment  of 
all  kinds,  due  to  congested  condi 
tions  existing  in  the  manufacturing 
centers. 

We  ernestly  suggest  that  you 
anticipate  your  requirements  for  the 
year  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
to  avoid  serious  delays  in  delivery. 

What  will  you  need?  Select  with 
care— let  QUALITY  be  the  govern- 
ing factor  and  remember 

De  Laval  Quality 
Never  Disappoints 

Our  stock  of  equipment  is 
now  complete  as  well  as  our 
line  of 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

including  Milk  and  Cream 
Coolers,  Vats,  Wash  Sinks, 
Milk  Pails,  Milk  Cans,  Milk 
Carts,  Babcock  Testers,  Bot- 
tles, Caps,  Strainers,  Etc. 


Alpha  Engines 
For  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  or 
Distillate 


Viking 
Irrigation  Pnmps 


Acme 

Feed  Cutters  &  Silo  Fillers 


CATALOGS 


Write  us.   Specify  the  lines  in  which  you  are  interested  and  we  will  gladly  mail  you 

special  catalogs  on  those  lines. 


Heard  Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  purchased  by 
C.  W.  Bowers  of  the  .Merritt-Bowers 
Co.,  Tulare.  The  reported  considera- 
tion is  $30,000  for  146  head. 


DAIRYMEN 

have  searched  100  years  for 


CALF 
MEAL 


This  modern  calf  food  contains 
more  fat,  is  more  easily  digested, 
takes  less  milk  and  is  the  cheapest 
known  calf-feeding  system.  Guar- 
anteed by  your  feed  dealer  and 
Animal  Food  Co.,  Oakland. 


TREAT  HORSES  RIGHT 

When  you  go  to  work  on  the  first  warm  spring- 
day  you  throw  oft  your  winter  overcoat.  But 
horses  can't  throw  off  their  winter  coats.  Do  it 
for  them  by  clipping-  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Ma- 
chine. Costs  only  $12.75  and  soon  pays  for  i,t- 
self  in  better  work  for  horses.  Send  $2.00  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  send  for  new  cata- 
logue. CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COM- 
PANY, Dept.  A103,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.   


WE  ARC  PAYING 

RECORD  PRICES 


If" 


Trapptrui  tt  hiRhly  pronuDic—  _ 
rauid  (or  hirv   Wf  pay  moM  liberally  *nd 
promptly  on  furv.  reaydkii  of  quantity 
Send  (or  tree  copy  "Trapennd  (or  Prohl  " 
ll  tdlt  about  trapptart  «nd  handling  of  tkiru. 
pn ice  list  rati 

E.  R-  SKINNER  &  CO. 

IW1FRONTST.   SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
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Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.   Its  consumption 

MolilSSCS  results  in  increased  enersy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 
for  3  n  i  ill  ci  1  s  - 

Giyes  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 
productiveness. 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


Yeast 
Cane 


Alfalfa 
Meal 


No.  2  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Factory : 
SAUSALITO,  CAL. 


LEHMAN  IS  LEADING 

LOOK  FOB  HIS  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  SALE. 
10  Gilts  sired  by  Golden  State  King  and  Big  Bone  Bob.    In  service-  to  SURPRISE  PROS- 
PECT JR.  and  Smooth  Big  Korver.  The  strongest  blood  of  the  real  big-type  Poland-China, 

Write  for  particulars.  Ranch  on  Highway. 

J.  F.  LEHMAN,  I, OKI,  CALIFORNIA 
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Bankers  Backing  Breeders 

(Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press.) 


It  has  been  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  breeders  of  pure-bred  livestock,  for 
many  years  past  to  interest  the 
moneyed  fraternity,  the  bankers,  in 
the  soundness  of  such  livestock  as  an 
investment  or  security  for  loans.  It 
has  seemed  a  Sisyphus-like  effort, 
for  they  no  sooner  would  have  made 
some  progress  than  along  would 
come  some  adverse  condition  or 
"doubting  Thomas"  and  the  business 
would  settle  back  to  the  level  of 
grade  or  scrub  stock  so  far  as  the 
banks  were  concerned. 

This  was  due  no  doubt  to  a  general 
opinion  that  the  purebreds  really  had 
no  greater  intrinsic  value  than  scrubs 
and  the  increased  worth  really  was 
only  on  paper.  However,  persistence 
has  won  the  day  to  a  great  extent  as 
it  has  become  generally  known  that 
purebred  animals  function  in  their 
own  particular  sphere  much  more 
easily,  rapidly  and  profitably.  That 
is,  a  purebred  dairy  cow  will  produce 
more  milk  and  butter  for  less  feed,  a 
purebred  beef  animal  or  hog  will  put 
on  weight  more  cheaply  and  faster 
than  the  average  scrub.  This  differ- 
ence has  become  so  marked  through 
the  work  and  demonstrations  of  the 
various  Experiment  Stations  and  a 
few  public-spirited  leaders  in  the 
livestock  business  that  even  the  con- 
servative portion  of  every  community, 
the  bankers,  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  true  value  of  purebred  livestock 
in  rural  life. 

Evidence  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
found  in  many  places  and  in  many 
ways.  Pig  clubs,  calf  clubs  and  sheep 
clubs  are  found  all  over  the  land  that 
are  financed  by  the  banks.  We  hardly 
can  find  a  copy  of  an  agricultural 
publication  but  there  is  mention  of 
some  livestock  club  of  some  kind  and 
what  they  are  doing  and  how.  Some 
of  these  organizations  have  advanced 
so  far  that  publications  of  their  own 
are  issued  regularly  in  which  the 
members  advertise  their  livestock  for 
sale  and  note  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
vidual animals.  "Purebred  Squeals" 
is  one  such  paper  published  by  the 
pig  club  of  Kern  County  Union  High 
School  at  Bakersfield. 

Another  straw  that  is  an  indication 
of  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  the 
appointment  by  banks  of  scientific 
agriculturists  as  Farm  Advisers  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  their  rural 
patrons  in  solving  their  problems. 
Among  other  duties  is  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  pure- 
bred livestock. 

At  a  banquet  tendered  last  week  by 
H.  L  Marsh  of  Modesto  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-breeders  in  the  Poland- 
China  business,  O.  W.  Jarvis,  Farm 
Adviser  for  the  Bank  of  Sacramento, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 
He  emphasized  in  his  address  the 
great  advantage  of  purebred  swine 
over  the  common  kind.  The  employ- 
ment by  a  bank  of  such  men  is  cer- 
tainly a  big  step  forward  in  promoting 
the  stock  business  along  the  lines  of 
the  highest  efficiency. 

Geo.  A.  Stoddard,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Modesto,  also 
spoke  at  this  gathering,  and  gave  at 
least  one  prominent  Poland-China 
breeder  present  to  understand  that 
"the  sky  was  the  limit"  whenever  in 
the  future  he  wished  financial  assist- 
ance in  purchasing  some  of  the  pure- 
bred black  beauties.  Mr.  Stoddard 
likened  the  purebred  sow  suckling 
her  little  pigs  to  a  gold  bond  with 
coupons  attached.  He  might  have 
gone  further  and  shown  how  the  sow 
was  superior  to  the  gold  bond  in  that 
the  coupons  could  be  clipped  all  at 
once.  Further  than  this  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow  at  slight  expense 
and  trouble  a  new  set  of  coupons  to 
replace  those  removed,  which  is  not 
possible  with  the  ordinary  gold  bond. 

Another  banker  who  is  something 
of  a  pioneer  in  promoting  purebred 
pig  clubs  is  H.  E.  Carr  of  Porter- 
ville.  This  -jentleman  has  financed 
pig  clubs  in  his  own  community  and 
also  advocated  the  practice  by  other 
bankers  throughout  the  State. 

When  such  men  as  J.  M.  Henderson. 
Jr.  of  Sacramento,  Geo.  A.  Stoddard 
of  Modesto  and  H.  E.  Carr  of  Porter - 


ville  are  backing  the  registered  live- 
stock business  with  both  their  time 
and  money,  it  of  a  surety  would  ap- 
pear as  if  the  business  was  a  sound 
one  and  that  Uncle  Sam  in  his  "Betterv 
Sires"  movement  has  the  moneyed  in- 
terests at  his  back. 


GATEWOOD    <-OKS    OUT  M.ORI- 
OCSLT. 


A  year  ago  Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son 
held  a  dispersal  sale  which  was  a  rec- 
ord-breaker in  several  ways.  The 
grand  champion  Poland-China  boar, 
Kings  Big  Bone  Leader,  sold  for  $700, 
which  was  the  top  price  for  a  boar  at 
auction  in  California  at  that  time. 
The  average  of  the  sale  also  w  as  high, 
going  over  the  one-hundred-dollar 
mark.  Chas.  Gatewood  thought  he 
was  out  of  the  business  except  in  a 
very  minor  way,  so  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned.  He  reserved  a  young 
boar.  Giant  Bob. 

The  pull  of  the  Poland-China  was 
too  much  for  Mr.  Gatewood.  however, 
and  having  the  nucleus  of  a  herd  with 
Giant  Bob  at  its  head,  he  went  East 
and  brought  back  a  carload  of  good 
ones.  However,  his  health  failing,  it 
seemed  best  to  hold  another  dispersal 
sale  just  two  days  short  of  a  year 
after >  the  previous  one.  Again  a 
grand  champion  boar  was  the  drawing 
card,  as  Giant  Bob  had  developed  into 
a  prize  animal  and  captured  that 
much-desired  trophy  at  the  State  Fair 
last  September.  Once  again  the  rec- 
ord for  a  boar  at  auction  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  broken  when 
A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  and  Z. 
M.  Dickey  of  Dinuba  bid  $5,250  and 
"brought  home  the  bacon."  Some 
price,  but  certainly  some  hog!  Mr. 
Dickey  also  bought  the  top  sow. 
Forest  View  Anna   4th,  for  $600. 

The  average  of  all  hogs  sold  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  $214,  the  average 
of  all  the  females  $141,  and  of  the 
boars  exclusive  of  Giant  Bob  approxi- 
mately $114. 

Sales  there  have  been  with  larger 
crowds,  but  this  was  a  crowd  with  a 
purpose;  a  purpose  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible some  of  the  superior  stock 
offered.  The  grand  total  of  $14,350 
for  67  animals  sold  is  evidence  this 
was  true. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried 
the  sale,  getting  big  prices  for  good 
hogs.   

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  TO  THE 
FORE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Hum!  Press.) 

A  recent  letter  from  Thos.  Harrison 
of  Santa  Rosa  states  that  he  has  pur- 
chased 14  head  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
from  the  well-known  herd  of  Alex- 
ander &  Kellogg.  The  purchase  con- 
sists of  13  females  and  one  bull,  all 
of  the  best  of  breeding  and  two  of  the 
females  are  imported  cows.  With  this 
addition  to  an  already  fine  bunch  of 
cattle  Mr.  Harrison  now  has  one  of 
the  best  herds  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  milking 
strain  of  the  Shorthorn  we  quote  from 
a  letter  of  O.  H.  Plummer,  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Portland,  to 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Plummer  says: 
"You  will  be  very  glad  to  know  that 
we  are  making  a  premium  list  of 
$2500  for  Milking  Shorthorns  this 
year  and  I  have  just  received  a  'wire' 
from  Secretary  Harding  adding  $1250 
to  this  amount,  making  a  total  of 
$3750,  one  of  the  stiffest  classifica- 
tions from  a  Milking  Shorthorn  stand- 
point ever  given  anywhere." 

To  those  interested  in  and  breeding 
this  great  strain  of  Shorthorns  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  is  good  news.  It 
should  stimulate  the  fair  and  show 
associations  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  especially 
California,  to  revise  their  offerings  in 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  classes  so  that 
the  prominent  herds  from  all  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  can  afford  to 
make  the  circuit  and  demonstrate  to 
the  neople  the  worth  of  this  excellent 
breed. 


The  Fourth  Sale  of  Shorthorns 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

will  be  held  at 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 
On  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25th,  at 

at  1:00  p.  m. 

promises  much  to  the  discriminating  seeker  after  quality,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  range  man  needing  range  bulls  and  the  beginner'seeking 
to  establish  a  herd  of  Shorthorns. 

There  will  be  entered  at  this  sale 

FORTY  MEAD  OF  BULLS 

from  one  to  two  years  old,  and 

Twenty  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

many  of  which  are  of  Scotch  breeding 
For  Catalog  and  further  particulars,  applv 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

222  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FKA.XTSCO,  CALIF. 


35  BERKSHIRES 

Carefully  Selected  from  Leading  Herds  of  Four  States 
Make  up  the  Offering  for  the 

Western  Berkshire  Congress 

ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18th  It 

Following  the  Annual  Congress  Meeting,  Tuesday,  February  17. 

Farmers  and  Breeders  have  an  opportunity  in  this  sale  to  se- 
lect Foundation  Stock  of  outstanding  excellence  from  the  30  Bred 
Sows  and  Gilts  and  5  young  Boars  of  the  breed  that  won  Grand 
Champion  pen  and  carload  lot,  and  Junior  Champion  Barrow 
over  all  other  breeds  at  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Show  last  No- 
vember, proving  Berkshires  to  be  the  best  pork  producers. 

Consignments  have  been  made  by  the  following: 

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  Orland,  Cal. 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
CALAC  ORCHARDS,  Martinez,  CaL 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
E.  J.  FERGUSON,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

R.  C.  GRUHLKE,  Dixon,  California. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal. 

ITALIAN  VINEYARD  COMPANY,  Guasti,  Cal. 

KOUNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARM,  Modesto,  Cal. 
WILL  LONG,  Orland,  CaL 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
HUGH  NESBIT,  Chimacum,  Washington. 

H.  C.  MUDDOX  &  SON,  Meadow  View  Farm,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
WALTER  OLSEN,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

W.  F.  SANDERCOCK,  Natomas  Lands,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
SILVER  GLEN  STOCK  FARM,  Silverton,  Ore. 
C.  P.  WARNICK  &  SONS,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 
GEORGE  M.  YORK,  Modesto,  California 

D.  J.  BASTANCHURY,  Santa  Cat&lina  Rancho,  La  Habra,  Cal. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  for  a  Catalog. 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

PBE&,  A.  it.  HUMPHREY,  Eacalom,  Cal. 
SECT,  KHAMv  It.  AMU.HSON,  liox  Satram.iito. 

DON'T  MISS  THESE  SALES: 
CatUerlew  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  14. 
H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Sacramento,  Fen.  10. 
<>Ki>  L.  LE  AC  H.MAX,  Auctioneer. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction 
I  can  ret  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  pari* 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  special!  r. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    „„  7th  st>  Sacramento 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  1'rop.         Woodland,  Cal. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping;  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 
BREEDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 

 cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOK  accurate    record'*.     We  will 
i  kff       gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 

  you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDERS'  SALES  AM)  VEIMGBEE  CO., 
C  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacraments,  CaL 
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Advantages  of  the  Market  Hog  Auction 


(Written  for  Taciflc  Rural 

The  Butte  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  just  held  its  first  fat  hog  auction 
sale,  one  of  the  first  sales  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
The  success  of  the  venture  indicates 
that  the  idea  will  spread  and  that 
before  long  the  Sacramento  Valley 
will  present  to  buyers  a  chain  of 
community  sales  similar  to  those  now 
being  held  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  Butte  County  sale  was  held 
January  19th  at  Durham,  where  the 
State  Land  Settlement  Colony  is 
located.  Five  carloads  of  hogs  were 
offered  and  the  two  top  cars  averaged 
14%  cents  per  pound.  This  price  was 
one  cent  above  the  local  price  on  that 
day  and  two  cents  above  the  average 
price  in  the  county  for  the  week 
previous  to  the  sale.  The  hogs  were 
offered  by  thirty  growers,  and  nine 
buyers  were  present  to  bid  on  them. 
Approximately  400  farmers  were 
there  to  watch  the  auctions. 

The  sale  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  from  the  Dur- 
ham Farm  Center  and  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  Kreutzer, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Settle- 
ment and  originator  of  the  hog  auc- 
tion sale  idea.  O.  S.  Grant,  who  cried 
the  first  sale  in  the  State,  was  the 
auctioneer. 

Sales  of  this  kind  are  an  advantage 
to  the  buyers  because  they  can  buy 
in  carload  lots  without  any  expense 
of  assembling  them  and  procure  the 
grade  of  hogs  their  firm  desires,  as 
all  animals  are  graded  before  being 
offered  for  sale. 

For  the  producer  sales  of  this  kind 
allow  the  small  grower  to  sell  his 
hogs  at  carload  prices  even  though 
he  may  have  only  one  or  a  dozen  to 
sell.  Grading  the  hogs  before  they 
are  sold  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
producer  of  the  best  pork  to  get  the 
best  prices.  The  top  cars  invariably 
bring  more  money  than  the  others. 
Sometimes  there  is  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  growers  as  to  when  a  hog 
is  in  prime  condition.    A  sale  of  this 


Press  by  H.  E.  Drobisb.) 

kind  has  an  educational  value  to  such 
a  man  because  he  can  see  the  rela- 
tion between  the  condition  of  the 
animals  and  the  prices  offered  and 
can  note  the  condition  of  the  top 
animals. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  in  Butte  County.  The 
furthering  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Sales 
•will  undoubtedly  stabilize-  the  hog 
market  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hog 
business  will  show  rapid  develop- 
ment. 


BECKMAN  &  SONS  SELL  HOGS. 


It  is  evident  that  Poland-Chinas 
with  a  dash  of  medium  blood  are  not 
as  popular  in  California  as  they  were 
a  year  or  so  ago.  A  good  crowd  of 
breeders  and  farmers  greeted  Auc- 
tioneer Leachman  when  he  opened 
the  sale  at  1  P.  M.  Bidding  was  not 
as  rapid  as  it  might  have  been,  but 
an  average  of  $113  for  the  20  head 
sold  would  have  been  considered  a 
big  one  a  year  ago. 

Langhorst  Bros.,  the  enterprising 
young  breeders  of  Lodi,  stepped  in 
and  bought  Matchless  Jane  for  $300, 
the  top  of  the  sale.  This  sow  was 
bred  by  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
sired  by  their  senior  herd  boar, 
Matchless  Big  Bob,  and  was  well 
worth  the  money  she  brought. 

Breeders  from  all  over  Northern 
California  were  present,  among  them 
the  new  owners  of  Giant  Bob,  Buck- 
land  of  Fresno  and  Dickey  of  Dinuba. 
Les  McCracken  of  Ripon  bought  Miss 
Miami,  a  tried  sow  that  traces  back 
to  Big  Orange  on  the  dam's  side.  One 
of  the  attractions  of  the  sale  was 
Marja,  a  March  gilt  bred  by  Meharry, 
and  was  bought  by  Marsh  of  Modesto. 


A  total  of  64,000,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
grease  equivalent,  was  used  by  manu- 
facturers in  December,  1919,  or  26,- 
000,000  pounds  more  than  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets'  report. 


THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  SALE 

Castleview  Ranch  First  Annual  Public  Sale — The 
Berkshire  Classic — will  be  held  in  the  Pavilion  Build- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  14th, 

12:30  P.  M. — Bain  or  Shine 

25  Actually  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Gilts 

including 


BOOrOVOOD  LADY  100th 
The  750-lb.  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  America,  and 
the  only  National  Grand  Champion  of  any  breed  in  California. 
FOB  TBE  FIEST  TDIE 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  choice  prize-winning  Berkshire 
Sows  and  Gilts — carrying  their  own  guarantee  as  to  breeding— bred  to 
our  great  English-blood  Boar,  "ACHIEVER,"  a  son  of  Onward  4th,  by 
"Epochal."    This  blood  means  more  vigor  and  pork-making  qualities. 

EVENTUALLY 

you  must  have  new  blood  in  your  Herd— why  wait!  At  the  big  Eastern 
Shows  in  1919,  "Epochal"  English  blood  Berkshires  won  more  ribbons 
than  any  herd  in  America. 

If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale  in  person,  send  mail  bids  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  Rural  World,  California  Cultivator,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  or 
the  Auctioneer,  Col.  Ord.  L.  Leachman,  Sacramento. 

CATALOG  IS  BEADY,  WBITE  TODAY. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 

home  of  WORLD,  NATIONAL  and  STATE  GBAND  CHAMPIONS 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH, 
Santa  RoHa,  Feb.  14th. 


BERKSHIRE  CHAIN  OF  SALES: 
M.  C.  MCDDOX  &  SONS, 
Sacramento,  Feb.  I6tb. 


WESTERN  CONGRESS, 
Davis,  Feb.  18»h. 


SOME  MORE  REASONS  WHY 

YOU  SHOULD  ATTEND 

The  Tulare  County 
Duroc- Jersey  Breeders9 

ASSOCIATION  SALE 


AT  TULARE 
THURSDAY, 


FEB.  12 


/L£\  Bred  Sows,  Gilts  &Lf\ 
OU  and  Open  Gilts  OU 


SUPERIOR  SOWS  BRED  TO  THE 
BEST  BOARS 

Those  who  know  the  breed  will  surely  attend  this  sale  and 
avail  themselves  of  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  get  the  right 
start  in  the  true  mortgage  lifter  business.  If  there  are  any  who 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Duroc- Jerseys, 
they  should  attend  this  sale  and  get  wise. 

The  above  bred  sows  and  gilts  are  in  service  to  such  boars  as 
Johnson's  Defender  Jr.,  Orion's  King  Gano,  California  King  of 
of  the  Orions,  Joe's  Orion  Cherry  King  5th,  Defender  Bond, 
Royal  Critic  Pathfinder,  Jumbo  Illustrator  2d,  Sunkist  Good-E- 
Nuff,  Model  Orion,  Orion's  Defender  2d,  Fannie 's  Orion,  Model 
Cherry  Gano,  Sunkist  Preceptor  and  Sunkist  Good. 

Blood  lines  of  the  sows  include  such  noted  breeding  as  that  of 
the  Defender,  Critic  B,  Taxpayer's  King's  Col.,  King  of  the 
Orions,  Uneeda  Model  Col.,  and  many  other  lines  that  are  pop- 
ular in  California  and  the  East. 

Market  hogs  are  going  up  and  now  is  the  time  to  start  your 
purebred  hog  business. 


Lunch  at  12 :30  a.  m. 


Sale  starts  at  12 :30  p.  m. 


Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell,  Auctioneer 

WRITE  TOR  CATALOG 


Allen  Thompson, 
President. 


R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Secretary, 
TULARE,  CAL. 


KEY    HERD    OF    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc -Jerseys 

'.'on  of  the  best  sown  and  gilts  in  existence. 

They  are  already  bred  or  being  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  Get 
into  the  kind  of  hogs  that  top  the  market. 
They  catch  the  buyer's  eye. 

Special  Prices  in  Carlols! 
Write  Now! 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 

Willows,  California 


SENSATION  WONDER  1ST 
Grand  Champion  1010  State  Fair 


::   OAK    KNOLL   TARIV1  :: 

LAKEPOKT,  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  Bold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy  weanlings. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boor,  heads  our  herd  of 


CHESTER  WHITES 


San  Francisco  Office, 


001  Balboa  BldR. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


SALES  DATES 


Feb.  11th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berkshires. 
Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Huddox  &  Son.  Berkshires. 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress. 
Davis. 

Feb.  12th  —  Tulare  County  DurooJersey 

Breeders'  Association,  Tulare. 

Feb.  21  fit  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Feb.  24th — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

Feb.  20th  —  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n,  Davis. 

Feb.  27th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  University  Farm.  Davis. 
,  Feb.  »7th  —  Southern  California  Berkshire 
Breeders'  Ass*o. 

Feb.  27th — Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Sale.  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kimrs  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  9th — Stanislaus  Co.  Holstein-Friesians 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Modesto. 

Mar.  13th — ila.nr  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Han  ford. 

Mar.  10-17th — Tagus  Ranch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords,  Tulare. 

Mar.  25th  —  California  Holstein-Fricsian 
Breeders'  Association.  Annual  Guaranty  Sale. 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  3rd — Kines  Co.  Pig-  Club,  Hanford. 

Apr.  6th  —  N.  K.  Horan.  Poland-Chinas, 
Lockeford. 

Apr.  8tb — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale.  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens,  Holstein-Friesians, 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

May  12th — Lecman  &  Kilgore,  Holstein-Frie- 
sian dispersal  sale,  Ripon. 


The  Dairy. 

Dean  Beeman,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Woodland,  states  that  he  has  a  3- 
teated  cow  which  has  just  completed 
a  7-day  record  which  so  far  as  known 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  cow  of  this 
kind  in  California.  Mr.  Beeman's 
cow  produced  31.79  lbs.  butter  from 
582.9  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  Holsteins  kept  by  this 
well  known  breeder. 

A  government  report  states  that  the 
price  of  milk  is  increasing  and  has 
reached  13  cents  per  quart  in  Tunis. 
This  is  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Consul  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  and  the  in- 
crease in  price  is  due  to  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  native  supply.  This 
country  is  said  to  be  a  promising  field 
for  American  condensed  milk  as  the 
price  prevailing  there  is  about  21 
cents  a  can  at  present.  If  foreign  ex- 
change improves  it  is  thought  Tunis 
will  take  large  quantities  of  our  pro- 
duct. 

The  Farm  Bureau  membership 
drive  in  Humboldt  County  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Among  other 
things  undertaken  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  Dairymen's  Association  is 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  a  calf 
club  contest  during  the  coming  year. 
The  Farm  Advisor  also  is  securing 
data  from  a  large  number  of  dairymen 
in  the  county  covering  rations  and 
methods  of  feeding  dairy  animals 
which  should  be  of  much  assistance 
to  dairymen  in  that  county  and  other 
localities  as  well. 

M.  H.  Tichenor  &  Co.,  of  Palo  Alto, 
has  recently  sold  Chas.  Weeks,  found- 
er of  Weeks'  Colony  just  south  of 
Palo  Alto,  a  foundation  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle.  Mr.  Weeks  plana 
to  place  a  registered  Guernsey  cow 
on  each  place,  of  which  there  are 
about  300.  He  intends  to  keep  the 
bulls  himself  and  lease  them  out  to 
the  colonists  after  the  original  plan 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  In  the 
final  consummation  of  this  plan  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  females  to  sell  each  year. 


i  breeding  and  his   great  boar,  King 

!  Orion  Jr.,  that  Mr.  Johnson  recently 
brought  out  from  the  Ed.  Kern  herd 
at  Stanton,  Nebraska.  Messrs.  Cash 
and  Kyne  are  owners  of  the  Sierra 

,  Vista  Ranch  at  Perris,  Riverside  Co. 

I  According  to  "Purebred  Squeals,"  j 
Kem  Couqty  has  lately  received  two 
$1,000  Poland-China  sires.  One, 
"Kern  County  Pilot,"  belongs  to  j 
the  "Kern  Co.  Union  High  School 
Boys'  Agricultural  Club."  The  other 
is  sired  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and 
was  imported  by  E.  W.  Davies  of 
Delano.  • 

The  Berkshire  people  are  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  chain  of 
sales  and  meetings  starting  with  the 
Castleview  Ranch  sale  at  Santa  Rosa, 
Saturday,  February  14th,  thence  to 
the  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son  sale  at  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  at  Sacramento  on 
Monday,  the  16th,  with  the  17th  and 
18th  devoted  to  the  Western  Berk- 
shire Congress  meeting  and  sale  at 
Davis. 

With  hogs  entered  from  four  states 
and  buyers  coming  from  as  many 
states  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  is  antici- 
pating one  of  the  best  meetings  and 
sales  held  in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  two-day  session  starts 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Tues- 
day, February  17th,  with  an  all-day 
program,  and  followed  with  the  sale 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the 
18th. 

Berkshire  breeders  of  Southern 
California  have  organized  under  the 
name  of  Southern  California  Berk- 
shire Breeders  Ass'n.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are  as  follows:  Alex. 
M.  Wilson,  Guaste,  Pres.;  Rowe  San- 
derson, Los  Angeles,  Vice-Pres.;  C. 
Jack  Zinn,  Inglewood.  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  in  addition  D.  J.  Bastan- 
chury,  FuHerton,  (Mrs.)  F.  M.  Connor, 
Pasadena,  F.  L.  Hall.  Perris,  Geo.  A. 
Stingle,  El  Monte,  Directors.  They 
expect  to  affiliate  with  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  average  of  the  L.  A.  Denker 
Hampshire  swine  sale  held  at  Saugus, 
January  31st,  was  $129,  and  the  top 
$250  for  Beauty  Mesa  was  paid  by 
E.  C.  Stone  of  Peoria,  111.  Col.  Leach- 
man  cried  the  sale. 

Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa,  the  noted 
Duroc-Jersey  breeder,  has  disposed  of 
almost  his  entire  herd  to  Oliver  H. 
Cash  and  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Twenty- 
three  sows  are  of  the  most  fashionable 


Beef  rattle. 

A  request  was  sent  recently  to  Mr. 
Stollery,  secretary  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Ass'n,  for  45  bulls  tor 
export.  A  canvass  of  California  breed- 
ers revealed  only  27  bulls  that  the 
breeders  were  willing  to  sell,  and  in- 
quiries for  the  remainder  had  to  be 
lent  to  Eastern  breeders. 

The  rapid  growth  of  California  as  a 
center  of  purebred  cattle,  and  of  San 
Francisco's  importance  as  a  shipping 
point  for  high-class  livestock,  was 
emphasized  yesterday  in  the  shipment 
of  a  royally  bred  heifer  by  James  Mc- 
Donnell, manager  of  the  Ormondale 
Company  of  Redwood  City  to  Peru. 
The  heifer  was  Choice  Orange,  which 
was  sired  by  Golden  Goods,  Jr.,  sire 
of  Little  Sweetheart,  the  grand  cham- 
pion cow  at  the  Chicago  International 
Livestock  Show. 

Meetings  in  the  membership  drive 
of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Ass'n 
are  as  follows:  Feb.  14 — San  Joaquin 
County  Cattlemen's  Association  at 
Stockton;  Feb.  21— Oakdale  or  Mo- 
desto; Feb.  28— Merced  County  Cattle- 
men's Association  at  Merced;  March 
6 — Mariposa  County  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation at  Mariposa;  March  13 — 
Alameda  County  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion at  Livermore;  March  20 — Nevada 
County  Cattlemen's  Association  at 
Nevada  City. 

The  fourth  public  sale  of  Short- 
horns under  the  auspices  of  the  Calif. 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  on  Feb.  25th, 
will  have  consignments  from  the  fol- 
lowing herds:  Wm.  L.  Carruthers, 
Live  Oak;  University  of  California, 
Davis;  Ormondale  Company  of  Red- 
wood City;  Thornton  S.  Glide  ot 
Davis;  Fair  Oaks  Ranch  of  Willits; 
Pacheco  Cattle  Company,  Hollister; 
Henry  M.  Elberg,  Woodland;  G.  A. 
Murphy,  Perkins;  H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Mur- 
phy, Perkins;  Caledonia  Farms,  San 
Francisco;  Blackhawk  Ranch,  Diablo; 
Chas.  A.  Trosi.  Vinton. 

At  a  conference  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  the  plans  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   Cattlemen's    Association  to 


The  MilkerYou  Have  Hoped  For 


The  De  Laval  Company  now  offers  to  the  wojrld's 
dairymen  a  perfected  and  proved  cow  milker,  worthy  of 
the  name  "De  Laval." 

The  thousands  of  users  of  De  Laval  Separators  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  also  their  neighbors,  will  appre- 
ciate that  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  simple 
announcement. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  comes  to  your  aid  with  the  Com- 
pany's full  knowledge  that  you  will  expect  more  of  the 
De  Laval  than  of  any  other  milker.  For  three  years  it  has 
been  in  daily  use  on  several  thousand  cows  of  various 
breeds,  under  all  of  the  varying'  conditions  to  which  a  ( 
milker  can  be  subjected.  The  universal  satisfaction  it 
has  given  confirms  the  Company's  conviction  that  it  will 
add  a  new  impetus  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  justifies 
your  unqualified  confidence  in  this  latest  De  Laval  pro- 
duction. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  distinctly  different,  possessing 
many  new  and  exclusive  features  that  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  careful  dairyman  and  owner  of  valuable 
cows.  Its  action  is  positive  and  uniform  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  is  faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary 
than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users 
of  the  De  Laval  Milker  lies  in  the  De  Laval  Company's 
well-known  facilities  and  reputation  for  service. 

It  pleases  the  cow.   It  will,  therefore,  please  you. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  stating  number  of  cows  being  milked. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


29  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 
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inaugurate  auction  sales,  in  con- 
junction with  the  farm  bureaus,  were 
discussed  by  Fred  H.  Bixby,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  David  J.  Stol- 
lery,  the  secretary,  and  Dean  B.  H. 
Crocheron,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  plans  were  ''enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed  by  Dean  Crocheron, 
who  pointed  out  that  during  the  last 
14  months  the  county  farm  bureaus 
had  sold  at  auction  $1,917,000  worth 
of  hogs,  at  a  sales  expense  of  only 
one  and  one-half  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous. 
The  American  National  Livestock 
Association  adopted  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude toward  the  packers  rather  than 
one  of  antagonism  in  the  latter  days 
of  their  convention  at  Spokane  last 
week.  H.  A.  Jastro  of  Bakersfield, 
chairman  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee, made  an  appeal  in  this  direction 
with  a  warning  that  vontinued  oppo- 
sition would  work  injury  to  the  live- 
stock business. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3%  cent*  per  word  each  issue. 


dWINE. 


Folano-Chluasv 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big:  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring-  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  MeCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C.  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  —  Poland-Chinas — is 
offering  2  tried  sows  and  3  gilts,  bred  to  I 
Am  King,  he  by  Golden  State  King.  Also  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes — good  ones.  Guarantee  to 
satisfy.  Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Rt.  1,  Box  46, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

OXBONE  .HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.    Tipton,  California. 

i.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale  .    R.  3,  .Merced,  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA  WEANLINGS  —  Sired  by 
Challenge  Wonder  6th.  out  of  sows  by 
Banker's  Boy  and  Chieftain.  Theron  J.  Seits, 
Geyserville. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CmNAS^-Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.'  Humboldt  County,  California. 

FOB  THE  BEST  IN  BIG  TYPE  P0LAND8 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C.  Dollard,  Ripon.  Cal. 
~~ REGISTERED- POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  California. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and'  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Poiand~China  sows. 
Large  type.  Each  has  its  first  litter  of  pigs. 
H.  H.  Heer.  R.  2,  B  671,  Ukiah.  »  

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages ;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

RUG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND^CHINAS— Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

~  REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  tot 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 

—  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — -All  afre«  Edward 
A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan  Lemoore,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  ~— "Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal.  

-  POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly- large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal.   


Berkshire*. 


ANCHORAGE   FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland.  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

3  LONG,  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  Utter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar.  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandereock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St..  at 
Third.  8.  F.   In  charge  Natomaa  Land  Sales. 

DO  YOU  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch.  El  Monte.  Calif.  

C ARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BURKS  HI  RES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California 


"ACHIEVER" 

The  Boar  that  puts  more  Vitality,  more 

Bone  and  more  Pork-making  qualities  into 
his  Pigs,  is  sired  by  Onward  4th,  by 
"Epochal,"  out  of  a  Grand  Champion  Sow. 
An  opportunity  to  purchase  Sows  and  Gilts 
bred  to  this  English-blood  Boar  will  be  of- 
fered at  our  coming  Sale,  Feb.  14th. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county,  Calif.  

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BEBKSHIRE-'iUERN- 
•eys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
°rop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill a&  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.  _  

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  tsock  obtainable; 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal.  .  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
J1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.  J 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroe-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926,  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie,  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2, 
Box  88A,  Merced.  Cal. 

SWEETWATER- DUROCS-^-The- most "  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

~ " BIGTn^FTDUROCS^Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited. Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 
—  TOP-NOTCH- DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 
~~  WEANLINGS^^ilt^- open- "or- bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUROC-JER8EYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTEI^D- DCROCS^Breeding  stockTall 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris,  Calif. 

REGISTERED~I)UROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

JACk"~LONDON— RANCH— Glen  EllenT_Calif . 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal.  

Hampshire*. 
"REGISTERED     HAMPSHIRES^--" Belted 

Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm.  Gardena.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 

FOR  SALE  —  Seven  registered  Holstein 
cows  ;md  bull.  One  6%  years  old  with  a  rec- 
ord ol  29.61  lbs.  in  seven  days;  one  6  years 
with  close  to  25  lbs;  two  4  years  with  over 
"0  lbs.  at  .3  years  old;  one  3-year-old  heifer  with 
close  to  27  lbs;  two  3  years  and  4  not  tested. 
The  sire  is  16  months  old — a  show  bull.  His 
sire  is  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th.  and  his 
dam  a  cow  who  made  over  30  lbs  in  seven 
days  and  124  lbs.  in  30  days,  a  cow  that  had 
first  place  in  the  Sacramento  Fair.  This  little 
herd  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia. Come  and  see  them,  or  write  J.  H. 
Posty.  R.  F.  D.  15,  Atwater,  CaL  

THE   LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W~  Morris 
Sc  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California.  1  

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hngheon,  Cal.  ' 

THE- VTCTOBV  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  8plres, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— B.  B. 
Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.     Satisfaction  guar-  I 
anteed.     Pecho   Ranch   and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  ■ 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS~^^Best— blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

CHOICE  holstein  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

EL    DORADO   HERD   OF  HOLSTEINS-^ 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California.  

Ayrshirea. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

"STEYBRAE  AYRSmBES^^Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NflRABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  BaroD 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS— FirstTin 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— Guernsey  Bull — Glenn  Langdon 
of  Hollow  HiU,  45863;  A.  R.  breeding.    T.  J. 
Baltimore,  Escalon,  R,  A.,  232. 
  Jerseys. 

SERVICE    JERSEY  ~^BULLi    bull  calvesT 
Financial  King  blood,   Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.    Best  blood,  type,  production.  ' 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— No~ females 
for  sale.     Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 
 Milking  Shorthorns. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

REGISTERED^MILK- AND  BEEF- SHORT- 
homs,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD _  MILKING  SHORT-  I 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal. 
"BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver, 
Tulare.  Calif. 


 ttKKV  I'ATTLB.  

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  Sari 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City,  Calif. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREfITRI)- RANCH — Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

i 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
MiUer.  Hollister,  Cal. 

ALAMO  UERD  REGISTERED  HEREFOBDH 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle,  Sibkiyou  county,  California. 

HEREFORD* — Sierra  Vista-  Herd,  M  in  turn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

~  SHORTHORNS  ^^Carriithers  Farms.  live 
Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED- HEREFORDS — H.~~H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of- Regis" 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  FarmTj* 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis" 
tered  Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS- — Julien  Ranch7 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

"REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  BrcedeF  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 
F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalama,  Cat. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

~  CARL     LINDHEIMER,     Woodland^  Cal  

Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillcts.  Offer- 
I  ing  a  fine  -lot  of  yearling  rams. 
~  DR— A~sr_ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 

DORSETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

BULI^RD  BROSTTWoodlandT Cahf. — Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND- CALIF.- 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE^Breeder-  and  importer  of 
|  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  LodiT- Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

BREWERY  HORSES  FOR  SALE-^17  good 
serviceable  horses  and  mares  for  sale.  Several 
teams  included.  Weigh  1300  to  1700  pounds. 
One  fine  team  of  blacks.  Prices  865  to  S135. 
We  have  too  many  now.  John  Wieland  Brew- 
ery, 240  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  "SALE — Cheap — Two  imported  Pel 
cheron  stallions.  B.  P.  Hunter  Estate,  Brad- 
ley, Calif. 


When  Feed  is  Scarce  and  High 

The  Owner  of  Whitefaces  Smiles 

Not  because  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  but  because  he  knows 
that  under  these  handicaps  he  has  the  best  cattle  possible  for  him 
to  own. 

Unsurpassed  by  any  breed  under  normal  feed  and  range  condi- 
tions, HEREFORD  CATTLE  stand  out  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
during  the  periods  of  drought,  scant  range,  or  winter  hardships,  a 
fact  that  has.  been  demonstrated  year  after  year  on  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  ranges,  as  well  as  on  thousands  of  smaller 
holdings. 

Since  their  invasion  of  the  West,  HEREFORDS  have  increased 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  popular  esteem,  as  progressive  cattlemen 
have  had  opportunity  to  observe  their  actual  performance  under 
various  conditions,  and  through  sheer  merit  the  excellence  of  the 
breed  has  created  a  demand  for  purebred  registered  breeding 
HEREFORDS  far  in  excess  of  the  available  supply. 

One  of  the  good  opportunities  to  purchase  registered  purebred 
HEREFORDS  will  be  made  possible  by  Pacific  Coast  breeders  at 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 
Wednesday,  February  25, 1920 

when  they  will  offer  an  unusually  well-bred  lot  of  cows,  heifers, 
and  bulls. 

THE  FEMALES  will  include  drafts  from  many  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial western  herds,  and  a  large  number  will  be  safe  in  calf  to 
the  high  class  sires  now  in  service,  presenting  to  the  beginning 
breeder  an  opportunity  for  wise  selection  of  foundation  females. 

THE  BULLS  will  be  an  especial  feature  of  tnc  sale,  as  the  breed- 
ers will  make  a  real  effort  in  this  offering  to  make  available  to 
owners  of  range  herds  a  class  of  bulls  that  will  breed  HEREFORD 
quality  into  their  herds  in  a  marked  degree. 

Write    for   catalog    of    sale.     Detailed    announcements    will    appear    In    later  issues. 


REMEMBER  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS 

REMEMBER 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders  Association 

l.  I.  CAZIER,  Wells,  Nev.  J.  A.  BUNTING,  Sec.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sale  Manager — C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 

|  (Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Pre»B.) 


I 


Cracked  Bice. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  cracked  or  broken 
rice,  also  sailed  rice  screenings,  good 
feed  for  dairy  cows?  How  does  it 
compare  with  corn  meal  or  rollea 
barley?  What  is  needed  to  balance 
the  ration?  Should  it  be  fed  as  it 
comes  in  the  sack,  or  ground?  Will 
it  keep  if  ground,  or  should  it  be 
ground  in  small  amounts  at  a  time? — 
H.  G.  M„  Paso  Robles. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kdltor.) 

The  cracked  rice  is  high  in  carbo- 
hydrates, and  if  free  from  rice  bran, 
which  is  not  a  good  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  should  give  good  results  as 
part  of  the  ration.  It  is  a  richer  feed 
even  than  corn  meal.  Something  like 
wheat  bran  or  alfalfa  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  should  be  fed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it.  The  bran  and  alfalfa 
meal  will  lighten  the  ration,  and  a 
little  of  the  cottonseed  meal  to  bal- 
ance it.  Grind  the  rice,  but  in  not 
too  large  quantities  at  once.  If  there 
is  any  of  the  rice  bran  or  outer  layer 
of  the  rice  kernel  in  the  broken  rice 
it  is  not  fit  to  feed  dairy  cows  as  it 
will  taint  the  milk.  The  bran  so- 
called  is  very  ojly,  and  turns  rancid 
quickly.  Therefore,  it  will  be  best  to 
be  sure  that  the  broken  rice  is  what 
it  claims  to  be. 

Garget. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  shows  a 
lump  in  one  quarter  of  her  udder  in 
the  evening  and  on  the  following 
morning  it  has  disappeared,  but  coag- 
ulated milk  only  is  obtained  from  that 
quarter.  The  condition  has  apepared 
at  intervals  ever  since  she  last  fresh- 
ened. What  is  the  cause  and  how  re- 
moved?— A.  B.  W.,  Los  Gatos. 

(Answered    by    Dr.    K.   1.  Creeley.) 

As  a  general  treatment  give  1  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  once  a  week,  followed 
by  2  drachms  of  potassium  iodide  di- 
luted with  cold  water  and  mixed  with 
the  feed.  Irrigate  the  affected  part  of 
the  udder  once  daily  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boracic  acid.  This  may  be 
done  by  connecting  a  milking  tube  to 
a  syringe  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tub- 


ing or  connecting  a  milking  tube  to  a 
fountain  syringe.  Milk  out  the  solu- 
tion completely.  Apply  a  10  per  cent 
boracic  acid  ointment  to  udder  once 
daily.  » 

Proper  Sized  Silo. 

To  the  Editor:  How  large  a  silo 
will  I  need  for  4  cows? — L.  LaB., 
Klink. 

(Aaswercd   by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

A  silo  small  enough  for  4  cows  is 
hardly  a  practical  building.  Henry, 
in  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  lists  silos  as 
small  as  10  feet  in  diameter.  In  your 
climate  at  least  2  inches  in  depth 
should  be  removed  daily  from  the  top 
of  the  silage  to  prevent  moulds  de- 
veloping. This  would  mean  520  lbs. 
each  day  from  a  silo  of  this  size. 
Feeding  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  daily 
per  1000  lbs.  live  weight,  it  would 
take  from  10  to  13  cows  to  consume 
silage  rapidly  enough  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling.  The  expense  of  filling  a 
very  small  silo  in  many  cases  would 
not  justify  erecting  the  building. 
This  would  be  true  if  the  work  was 
done  by  a  hired  crew  or  if  the  dairy- 
man owned  his  equipment. 

Tumefied  Knee. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  cure  for 
my  colt  with  a  big  knee? — H.  M.  B„ 
Paso  Robles. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley.) 

Your  animal  can  be  easily  cured, 
providing  the  cause  is  not  repeated* 
When  the  knee  or  hock  is  tumefied, 
or  enlarged,  the  horse  is  inclined  to 
press  it  against  the  stall  or  manger. 
Prevent  this  by  padding  the  stall  or 
manger,  or  turn  the  animal  loose, 
when  he  is  less  inclined  to  continue 
the  irritation.  Use  the  following  pre- 
scription: 

Soap  Liniment   7  ounces 

Chloroform    1  ounce 

Tinct.  Iodine    2  ounces 

Oil  Origanum    2  ounces 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  clip  the  hair  over  the 
swelling.  Time  and  persistence  in 
the  treatment  will  effect  a  cure. 


PROFITABLE 
PUREBREDS 
ARE  PLEASING 

THIS  IS  THE   KIND   THAT  WILL  BE  SOLD 

at  the 

Fresno  County  Poland  -  China  Breeders' 

ASSOCIATION  SALE 


on 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 

Sows  and  Gilts  sired  by  Rossmead's  Big  Bob,  Favorite's  Best.  Fresno 
Sampson,  GIANT  BOH,  the  $5,250  grand  champion,  Young  Jumbo,  King's 
BIG  BONK  LEADER,  the  1!»18  grand  champion.  Model  Fellow  and  Big 
Jumbo  Timm.  These  are  in  service  to  some  of  the  best  Poland-China 
Boars  in  California. 

A  Chance  to  Choose  the  Choicest 
Come  and  Be  Convinced. 


Lunch  at  11  a.  m. 

FRESNO 


Sale  at  12  in. 

GROUNDS 


FAIR 

fl  KITE  I  OH  CATALOGUE 
ALFRED  C.  BUCKLABfD,  Pres.  WALTEB  C.  PICKLIIf,  Secretary, 

R.  H.  F,  Mux  126,  Fresno  H.  H.  A,  BOX  I  sit.  Fresno 

COL.  <.FO.  Vf.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS  AND  FARMERS 

DO  NOT  FORGET 

The 

MERCED  COUNTY 

•  Poland-China  Breeders'  Assn. 

Will  Hold  Its 

INITIAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 


at 


Merced,  Saturday,  February  21st 

Everyone  knows  that  an  organization  wants  its  first  sale  to  be  a  hummer. 
Therefore,  everyone  interested  should  attend,  as  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  offering  some  of  the  best  of  their  blue-ribbon  Poland-Chinas. 

REMEMBER,  I'OF  \\  l>-FH IN  \s  ABE  PROFITABLE 

Write  for  Catalogue 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Auctioneer 


J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Sec'y, 
Merced,  Calif. 
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NOW 


To  Get  Into  The 

Poland-China  Business 

12  TRIED  BRED  SOWS 
15  BRED  GILTS 
12  OPEN  GILTS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION  SALE 

at 

Lodi,  Thursday,  February  12th 

Sows  and  gilts  sired  by  and  bred  to  the  following 
noted  boars: — 

GOLDEH  STAFF  KING,  MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB, 
LAKESIDE  DFFFNDF.R.  BIG  BOM)  BOH.  I  BSCS 
JR.,  SURPRISE  PROSPECT  JB,  and  other  excel- 
lent sir^s. 

CONSIGNORS: 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons;  John  Boskovich;  N.  K. 
Horan;  Langhorst  Bros.;  J.  F.  Lehman;  Eugene 
Miner;  Young  &  Barton;  Young  &  Clark. 

Sale  at  Robin  BOB  Barn  at  12:30  p.  m.  sharp. 
WRITE  FOB  CATALOG 

Sherwood  W.  Beckman,  Sec'y*  Lodi 
Ord  L.  Leachman,  Auctioneer 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


KEW  YORK  HUNGRY  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA BROWN  EGGS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

[We  have  made  mention,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  preference  of  many 
local  consumers  of  eggs  for  the  brown 
variety  provided  they  could  be  assur- 
ed they  could  obtain  them  fresh  and 
of  good  quality.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  local  producers  of  colored  eggs, 
who  were  thus  encouraged  by  us,  have 
found  satisfactory  near-by  markets 
for  their  eggs;  some  of  them  even 
obtaining  a  premium  over  the  price 
of  white  e^s  of  practically  the  same 
size  and  freshness.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  were  interested  in  our 
previous  items  on  this  subject  will  be 
pleased  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  report  sent  us 
by  a  farmer  in  Tulare  County. — Ed.] 

Look  at  this  great  opportunity  for 
poultry  money  from  California  farm 
flocks  of  hens:  Late  in  January,  1920, 
the  head  office  of  the  McCullough 
Provision  Company  of  San  Francisco 
wrote  these  words  to  the  manager  of 
the  Tulare  branch: 

"New  York  is  now  getting  a  great 
many  brown  eggs  from  San  Francisco. 
If  you  were  in  a  position  to  get  100  or 
200  cases,  we  could  make  a  car  up 
and  possibly  secure  60  cents  f.  o.  b., 
Tulare  for  these  eggs.  These  are 
facts,  and  if  put  properly  up  to  the 
poultry  producers  of  your  section  we 
think  it  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
enabling  us  to  handle  a  larger  busi- 
ness, which  we  are  now  unable  to  do." 

Think  of  it!  New  York  is  hungry 
for  fresh  brown  eggs,  which  Cali- 
fornia specialized  poultry  centers, 
turning  off  white  eggs,  cannot  supply. 
These  eees  must  come  from  the  farm 
flocks  of  heavy  hens:  the  business  is 
there  if  the  eggs  are  available,  but  it 
is  mostly  lost  because  the  eggs  are 
not  plentiful  enough. 

California  can  turn  off  an  abun- 
dance of  brown  eggs  in  winter,  while 
the  Eastern  hens  are  too  busy  keep- 
ing warm  to  think  much  of  laying. 
Winter  is  the  time  New  York  wants 
our  eggs.  She  don't  want  white  esgs 
anyway — very  badly;  and  Leghorn's 
do  not  lay  heavily  in  winter.  It  is  a 
ntraight  farm  opening. 

And  the  price — think  of  that!  The 
farm  price  at  the  date  of  this  letter 
was  about  48  cents  for  brown  eggs, 
and  less  if  they  were  for  California 
city  use;  but  the  probable  Tulare 
price  was  60  cents,  only  a  couple  of 
cents  of  which  would  be  needed  for 
margin  and  overhead  by  the  shipper. 
The  sooner  that  California  flocks  are 
brought  to  a  point  where  carloads  'of 
brown  eggs  can  be  made  up  quickly 
each  winter,  all  through  the  interior, 
the  quicker  fine  egg  money  will  come 
in.   

A  CASE  OF  CANKER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  lately 
a  very  peculiar  disease  among  my  flock 
of  150  White  Leghorns.  I  first  noticed 
some  had  one  eye  swollen  shut,  and 
upon  investigating  found  that  there 
were  hard  yellow  lumps  like  canker 
in  the-  eye  and  sometimes  grown 
through  into  the  nostril.  Some  had 
this  yellow  cheesy  substance  in  their 
throat  and  covering  their  tongues  and 
their  legs  were  not  affected.  Please 
advise  me  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
disease  and  if  there  is  a  remedy. — 
G.  C,  Porterville. 

This  disease  is  known  as  canker 
and  is  slightly  contagious.  It  is  an 
ulcerative  catarrh  of  the  mouth,  but 
may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or 
throat;  sometimes  it.  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
less  frequently  it  appears  about  the 
vent.  No  doubt  it  is  caused  by  micro- 
scopic germs  that  are  able  to  enter 
the  systems  of  the  fowls  when  the 
blood  is  in  a  certain  disordered  con- 
dition due  to  improper  digestion 
brought  about  by  a  lack  of  proper 
variety  of  feed — including  greens — or 
the  absence  of  proper  grit  to  grind 
the  feed  in  the  gizzard.  This  disease 
is  most  likely  to  develop  among  fowls 
that  are  fed  too  great  a  proportion  of 


grains,  or  a  ration  carrying  an  excess 
of  heating  materials  such  as  starch 
and  fat.  At  times  it  breaks  out  in  a 
flock  apparently  only  because  of  a 
total  lack  of  green  feed;  at  any  rate 
in  such  cases  most  of  the  fowls  will 
rapidly  recover  when  they  are  simply 
supplied  with  all  the  succulent  greens 
they  will  eat  but  are  given  no  other 
medicine.  Give  the  entire  flock  a 
good  dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  castor 
oil.  Those  fowls  that  may  be  unable 
to  see  to  eat  and  drink  should  be 
given  individual  treatment.  The  ap- 
plication of  burnt  alum  to  the  sores 
will  frequently  effect  a  cure,  but  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  reach  the 
affected  parts  in  the  throat.  The 
following  mixture  can  be  easily  ap- 


plied to  all  parts  with  a  small  swab 
of  cotton  tied  to  a  small  stick:  3  parts 
tincture  of  iron,  22  parts  turpentine, 
75  parts  glycerine.  Do  not  injure  the 
sores  or  attempt  to  remove  the  cheesy 
substance  before  or  during  treatment, 
but  let  them  dry  up  and  disappear. 


FEED  VALl'E  OF  BROOMCORX. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me 
what  feed  value  there  is  in  broom- 
coin  seed  for  chickens  and  turkeys. 
— A.  J.  C,  Lincoln. 

The  feed  value  of  broom  corn  seed 
varies  greatly.  If  the  head  is  har- 
vested at  the  proper  time  to  yield  the 
most  desirable  material  for  making 
brooms  the  seed  is  more  or  less  in- 
ferior, but  if  the  crop  is  allowed  to 
ripen  to  an  extent  that  renders  the 
broom  straw  too  coarse  for  producing 
the  best  brooms,  the  seed  is  much 
more  valuable  for  feed.    The  seed  is 


valuable  for  feeding  poultry  of  all 
kinds  when  used  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, usually  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  grain  ration.  On 
an  average  we  believe  this  seed  is 
worth  about  60  per  cent  of  the  feed 
value  of  a  like  quantity,  by  weight, 
of  good  feed  barley. 


M.  E.  Bemis,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Rhode  Island  White  Club  of 
America,  says  Rhode  Island  Whites 
achieved  a  victory  at  the!  recent 
Eighth  National  Egg  Laying  Contest 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  where 
there  were  three  hundred  hens.  The 
average  was  184  eggs.  The  two  lead- 
ings pens  were  Rhode  Island  Whites. 
One  pen  averaged  243.4  eggs  and  the 
other  233.  One  Rhode  Island  White 
hen  laid  302  eggs,  the  best  record 
ever  made  by  any  hen  at  this  contest 
in  the  eight  years  that  it  has  been 
conducted. 


Healthy  and  Vigorous 

Ibwls  Mean  Strong 
Livable 
Chicks 


Mating  Time 

One  of  the  most  important  seasons  of 
the  poultry  year  is  at  hand.   At  mating 
time  your  hens  and  roosters  should  be 
in  the  pink  of  condition.    Start  in  now  to 
dition  your  breeding  stock  for  the  spring  hatch 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


increases  the  vitality  of  the  parent  stock,  gives  you  fertile  eggs,  insures 
a  hatch  of  good,  strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

Speed  up  egg  production  during  winter  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.  It  contains  tonics  that  promote  a  hen's  digestion,  tonics 
that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — so  that  the  proper  amount  of 
food  goes  to  egg  production— and  not  all  to  flesh  and  fat  and  laziness — 
when  it's  action  and  eggs  you  want. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood — which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  speeding-up  process.  It  contains  certain  forms  of  lime,  that 
supply  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells.  Also  internal  antiseptics. 

Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  make  and  keep  them 
healthy.  The  dealer  refunds  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed.  Tell  the  dealer  how 
many  fowls  you  have  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
sized  package  to  buy.  Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a 
according  to  the  size  of  your  flock.  30c,  60c 
and  $1.25  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50;  100-lb. 
drum,  $12.00.    Except  in  Canada. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 
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"I  am  a  Husky, 
Healthy,  Lively 

CHICK! 

I  am  getting  the 
Right  Start  to 
Heavy  Egg 
Production — I 
AM— 

Lactein 

CONDENSED 

Buttermilk 

fED 


—and  LACTEIN  Condensed 
BUTTERMILK  supplies  me 
with  the  correct  nourishment 
and  at  the  same  time  protects 
me  from  the  ravages  of  chick 
diseases — those  fatal  diseases 
that  decrease  your  hatch  by 
fifty  per  cent.  It  is  lucky  for 
me  that  I  happened  to  be 
hatched  by  a  real  poultry 
raiser,  who  knew  the  great 
value  of  LACTEIN-  Condensed 
BUTTERMILK ! 

— I  have  a  lot  of  brothers  and 
sisters  just  like  me  who  are 
thriving  wonderfully  on  this 
scientific  feed  for  baby  chicks! 


Ask  Your  Poultry  Supply 
Dealer  for  Lactein 
Condensed  Buttermilk. 


WHEN    EGGS    BECOME  FERTILE 
AFTER  MATING. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  how 
long  a  rooster  must  be  with  the  hens 
before  the  eggs  are  fertile  for  good  | 
results.  1  have  a  few  Minorcas  which 
I  intend  to  breed  from  roosters  which 
have  never  been  with  them. — E.  N.. 
Martinez. 

If  both  the  male  and  the  hens  are 
vigorous  the  eggs  should  be  fertile, 
at  this  time  of  year,  about  two  weeks 
after  mating  them.  To  be  safe,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  wait  about  three 
weeks.  


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  S>£  ce°ti  per  word  each  Issue. 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 

—our  breeds — 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas — Anconas 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Rliode  Island  Reds 
(Capacity.  16.000  chicks  weekly) 
From  first-class  breeding'  stock:  hatched 
right:  and  priced  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  needs — number,  breed  and  time, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet  them. 
MISSION  HATCHERY, 
Box  17,  Campbell,  Cal. 


BARBED    PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
thai  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  :i.  Los  Gatoe.  Calif. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine.  February 
hatch.  $5.00:  Barrel  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch,  54.00.  Hatching 
eggs,  after  December  20th  —  Andalusians. 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  $2.00  for  15  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Cal. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.     B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel. 

Santa  Cruz  Co-  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  Prom  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  In  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer;  Exeter, 
California. 

BROWN~LEGHORN8— Liyht  or  dark— the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00 : 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  M  AHA  JO 
FARM,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks:  1st. 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st.  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of-  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  cat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up:  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  WiUard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  -^Hoganized  White  Leg" 
horns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas. Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

~BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  RedX 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobencr  Hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  oJse. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 

S.  C.  W'OTTE- LEGHORN- BABY- CHICKS— ■ 

Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoil.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEY'S  AND  EGGS— 
Vigorous  young  toms.  $12  each.  No  more 
hens.  Eggs  by  setting  or  hundred.  Albert  M. 
Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 


WANTED  FROM  3,000  TO  5,000  Hoganized 
White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  for  March.  Send 
particulars  to  Frank  Dublett,  Box  36.  Stcvin- 
son.  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ~  ROCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  55  per  setting.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Planada.  Calif. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON- COCKERELS— Large 
birds,  fine  type,  wonderful  color;  $7.50  each. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Smythe.  Route  1,  Box  136,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS— Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.    M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada, 

Cal. 


CHICKENS,     DUCKS.    GEESE  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French.  546  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  BABY  CHICKS  and  set- 
ting  eggs.   Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller.  R.  A,  Laton,  Cal. 


BABY  CHTX 
We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs.  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell, 
Cal.   ,   ..   

BABY  CHICKS  hatched  every  week.  Book- 
ing now  for  entire  season.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  All  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo _Alto,  Calif.  

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell.  Cal. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe  , 
cialists — 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100;  53.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S  Sullivan,  Market  Road,  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  "  Leg 
horn  Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal'..  Dept.  1. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Both  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  production. 
Wm.  i. arm  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Chicks— White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — 100's,  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  imported  from"  EnF- 
land.  Simon  Hunter's  famous  laying  strain. 
Hens.  $5.00;  cocks,  $5.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
setting:  $3  and  $5  for  15 — guaranteed.  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Spaulding^eOO  Diamond  St..  S.  F. 

JUST  BITE  CHICKS  from~"sele«ted~~eirfsT 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped  lust  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry* 
Yards.  580  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  W.  Leghorns.  $16.00 
per  100.  Young  roosters — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  $3.00  each.  Hatching  egg-. 
$7.00  per  100;  51.60  per  16.  J.  A.  Brannin. 
Corning,  Cal.   _ 

COCKKBKLS^B.  C.  WfftT  Leghorns,  from 
227-egg  strain,  winter  layers,  baby  chicks  and 
hatching,  eggs.  Order  at  once  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. Meyer  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  A,  Box 
17A.  Modesto.  Cal. 

—  BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


HOI. LISTER  HATCHERY — Day-bid  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn, Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 

BRED  TO  LAY'  BARRED  ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels,  $6;  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
$2  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar,  Laytonville,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABV~ CHIX~^~Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.'  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

SETTINGS  FROM  CHOICE  '  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese.  Pekin  Ducks, 
White  Single-Comb  Leghorn  hens— heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  Stamps.  Mokelumne  Pou'try 
Ranch,  Box  2.  Lockeford.  Cal. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  "  ORPINGTONS — First 
cockerel.  Oakland:  second  pullet,  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.  Utility.  $2.00.  No  chicks.  Sam- 
uel Abrams,  Loe  Altos. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A  Bihn,  Prop. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  from 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Errs.  $8.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
R.  W.  Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal.  ■ 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS^— Large  vigorous  young 
stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale:  also  eggs  in  sea- 
son. Address.  R.  F.  D..  Box  30.  Walnut 
Grove.  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  l.^ox  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal. 

AM  ON  AS.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilkin- 
son. Winton.  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  from  the  best 
Eastern  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  N.  E  Mulick, 
Willows,  Cal. 


R.  I.  BED  HATCHING  EGGS  from  selected 
Hoganized  stock,  splendid  winter  layers.  Your 
choice  of  three  pens.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
A.  L.  McKinzey,  Box  20,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BO  t  K 
bon  Bed  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D,  Pomona,  Calif. 

BABY*  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C 7" White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BABY  CmCKS^(Thoroughbred~  White  Leg- 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery,  Schellville.  Cal.  * 

~  BRONZE  TURKEY  HENS — J6.00~  Biggs! 
Rt.  1.  Box  472,  Oakland. 


BABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED — Will  sell  some  of  my  beau- 
tiful pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does,  bred  to 
registered  bucks  at  $6.00  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  532  Callan  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 

Cal. 


RABBITS— Thoroughbred  Registered  Giants 

Write  for  particulars.  Lawrence  Jungwirth. 
Visalia.  Cal. 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


GERMOZONE 


The  Best  Pet 
Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry.  Pigeon*.  Doft,  Cat*.  Rabbit*.  Parrot*,  Canary  a  ad 
other  bird*  or  pat  animal*,  Cermotone  t*  a  universal  and  ash 
remedy .  for  cold*,  snuffle*,  roup,  son  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  air* 
Int.  influents, bowel  trouble,  distemper,  aore  eye*  or  ear*. cancer, 
fleet,  loss  of  for  or  leathers,  sores,  wound*,  *kln  di*e«*e,  -  -or  other 
affection*  uf  akin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My bens  haw  never  done  *o  wet)  a*  this  year  and  haven't  last 
a  aln*>  chics-  --Mrs.  Flora  Kapple. Walker.  Is.  "Simply  grand 
lor  rabbit*" --L.W.  Birrwnln*.  Boone.  la.  "Cannot  praise  Cera 
ozone  enough  I  use  it  for  chickens, stock  and  household  -Mr* 
Wm.  Hoeppel.  Huto.  Okla.  "My  bird  pupplea  don't  know  what 
distemper  Is  and  1  never  had  such  load  succea*  before  with 
chick*  -  Lu.iry  Smith.  Kennett.  Ma 

Cermotone  !•  sold  by  most  drug,  send  and  poultry  supply 
dealers, or  mslled  postpnld  in  C5c.7Sc.snd  Si  50  packages  from 
Omaha.  Book  on  treatment  of  disease*  tt'.e  with  each  pack***- 

GEO.  R.  LEE  CO..       Dept.  F- IS  OMAHA,  NEB. 


7/y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
."CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


m/«llir.V^wW 


Universal  Burners  Make 
Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove 


Start  or  Btop  your  fire  almost  in- 
Rtantly.    Save  time,  labor,  expense. 

OIL-OAS  with  a  "Universal"  Burner  -Serve  and  Save.' 
means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot  or  dust. 

FITS  ANY  STOVE  Without  Change 

Bakes  or  Heats  Perfectly.    Ltents  In  a  Minute. 
Anyone  Can  Install. 

CHEAPEST  TO  BUY  AND  OPERATE 

None  "as  good":  VniTcrsal  is  BEST.    One  burner  sufficient  for  ordinary  domestic  Btove. 
"Slmidard  Domestic"  bumei1  (with  complete  outfit  necessary  for  operation)  i 
wiit  anywhere:  forwarding  charges  collect  


$12.50 


Universal  Burner  Co. 


£46  Sniilh  Spring  Street*       Depart men!  X. 

Made  in  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater.  Range  or  Stove 


Los  Angeles,  California 

-Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


February  7,  1920 
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Professor  —  Pat,  tell  me, 
now,  what  is  your  .solution  to 
the   world  problem? 

Pat  —  Well,  I  think  we 
should  have  a  world  democ- 
racy— with  an  Irishman  for 
king! — Life. 


Dora  —  I'm  surprised  that 
you'd  let  a  man  kiss  you  on 
such  short  acquaintance. 

Betty — Well,  he  said  it  was 
my  own  fault  that  1  had  not 
met  him  sooner.  < —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Franklin  Consolidated  School  a  Success 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Back  in  19.11  the  Franklin  district 
scbool  house,  in  Sacramento  County, 
■had  reached  the  point  where  it  would 
no  longer  stand  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  two  miles  to  the  east  a  new 
district  was  formed,  and  the  question 
of  a  building  there  came  to  the  fore. 
The  county  had  a  superintendent  with 
some  vision  and  tact.  She  asked  the 
new1  district  why  they  should  put 
money  into  a  little  one-room  school 
when  they  might  have  something  far 
better.  Then  she  asked  the  Franklin 
district  why  they  should  allow  an- 
other district  to  form  so  near  them, 
forcing  them  either  to.  give  up  the 
ghost  or  replace  their  historic  shack 
with  another  that,  while  it,  might 
■stand  without  props,  would  look' 
littje  better  and  be  of  little  more 
service  than  the  old  one. 

After  these  questions  had  soaked 
in,  the  superintendent  proposed  to 
both  districts  that  they  unite  and 
form  a  consolidated  school.  Then  for 
a  few  days  there  was  a  tempest  in 
two  teapots.  Petty  jealousies  bobbed 
up  over  night.  Little  business  feuds 
that  had  smouldered  for  years  burst 
into  flame.  Personal  axes  appeared 
at  the  community  grind-stone.  Even 
small  politics  was  reported  among 
those  present.  The  furore  soon  wore 
itself  out,  however,  the  contending 
factions  fell  on  each  others'  necks, 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  one  reai 
school  instead  of  two  or  more  apolo- 
gies for  schools;  the  determining 
factor  being  the  assurance  that  a  bus 
would  be  maintained  to  transport  the 
pupils. 

In  1912  a  pretty,  modernly  equip- 
ped, concrete  building  was  erected 
on  the  unusually  large  Franklin  site, 
the  bus  was  started,  another  teacher 
secured,  and  the  new  idea  began  do- 
ing business.  A  year  or  two  later 
another  school  house  to  the  north 
threatened  to  go  the  way  of  the  won- 
derful "one  hoss  shay"  and  a  third 
district  was  added. 

Everybody  concerned  admits  that 
this  consolidation  has  been  a  success 
and  nobody  would  unscramble  it  if 
he  could.  The  did  school  had  an  en- 
rollment of  25.  The  Union  has  94. 
Some  years  ago  the  pupils  waded 
through  mud  or  stayed  at  home  dur- 
ing stormy  weather.  Now  the  roads 
are  either  paved  or  graveled  and  the 
children  ride  to  and  from  school  in 
comfortable  autos  owned  and  opei- 
ated  by  the  school. 

Attendance  is  remarkably  regular, 
due  not  only  to  the  autos  but  also  to 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  num- 
bers. As  the  principal  says:  "When 
a  class  is  made  up  of  one  boy  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  day  off  when 
so  disposed,  for'  he  knows  he  can 
start  in  again  where  he  left  off;  if 
there  are  several  others  in  the  class 
he  knows,  when  he  misses  a  day,  that 
he  will  be  handicapped." 

There  is  a  fully  equipped  play- 
ground, the  apparatus  for  which  was 
made  entirely  by  the  boys  and  their 
principal.  The  grounds  also  include 
a  nice .  lawn  and  a  small  garden. 
Most  of  the  actual  agricultural  work, 
however,  is  done  at  the  farm-homes 
of  the  pupils  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teachers.  This  is  a  mighty 
sound  policy  and  as  it  should  be. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  excel- 
lent. That  interest  is  lively  and 
competition  keen  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  State  Fair  this 
school  won  the  sewing  machine  given 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  any  unsuper- 
vised school  in  the  State.  They  also 
carried  off  98  ribbons,  two  cups  and 
$252  in  cash.  They  exhibited  in  sew- 
ing, manual  training,  concrete  work, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  canned  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

This  school  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  teachers.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  Franklin  had  a  teacher  who 


was  a  real  teacher,  with  a  personality 
that  had  endeared  he"r  to  the  whole 
community.  Indeed  that  personality 
had  reached  outside  the  community, 
and  a  bright  young  man  teacher  de- 
cided to  do,  a  little  unionizing  himself. 
Did  Franklin  Union  lose  her?  Frank- 
lin Union  did  not.  It  just  annexed 
the  young  man,  and  these  young 
people  became  the  first  and  only- 
teachers  this  consolidated  school  has 
ever  had.  Your  reporter  believes  this 
indulgence  in  personalities  will  be 
forgiven  him  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  the  relation  of  teachers  to 
community  here  established  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  of  what  such  a 
relation  should  be.  The  teachers  live 
in  a  cosy  next-door  bungalow  which 
is  in  charge  of  their  little  son  and  a 
housekeeper.  Teaching,  with  them, 
is  a  missiqn— not  >a  business.  They 
are  growing  up  with  the  community, 
taking  with  them  a  whole  school 
generation  of  their  own  and  their 
neighbors',  children.  The  school  now 
has  ten  grades,  and  you  hear  of  no 
pupils  dropping  out  till  the  course 
is  finished  or  shooting  off  somewhere 
else  to  school  after  the  eighth  grade. 


and  material,  and  worked  under  tue 
supervision  of  the  specialist  and  her 
assistants. 

The  last  day  a  fashion  show  was 
held  to  attract  the  attention  o£ 
women  who  were  not  already  enrolled 
in  one  of  the  clothing  clubs.  At  this 
show  nine  women  wore  afternoon 
dresses  they  had  made,  five  wore 
good-looking  street  dresses,  and  four 
attractive  cotton  or  gingham  frocks. 
Some  of  the  models  wore  becoming 
hats,  which  they  had  made  in  class, 
to  match  their  costumes.  Two  babies 
wearing  sensible,  comfortable  clothes, 
all  made  at  home,  including  their 
caps  and  shoes,  made  a  hit  with  the 
audience. 

To  display  the  garments  for  girls 
of  different  ages  five  school  girls  took 
part.  There  were  two  boys  on  the 
Stage,  one  wearing  a  pair  of  trousers 
made  from  father's  old  ones,  and  the 
other  displaying  with  pride  a  com- 
fortable home-made  school  shirt. 
During  the  fashion  show  the  clothing 
specialist  lectured  on  attractive  color 
combinations,  '  trimmings,  designs, 
lines,  sleeves,  and  finishing. 

The  result  of  the  show  is  that  every 
clothing  center  in  Marion  County 
plans  to  have  a  clothing  demonstra- 
tion of  its ;  own  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  interest  at  the  show  in 
that  valuable  aid  to  the  home  dress- 


Franklin  Consolidated  School  and  Pupils. 


FASHION  SHOWS  POPULAR  WITH 
RURAL  WOMEN. 


Farm  women  to-day  like  up-to-date 
clothes,  and  fashion  shows  in  their 
locality  always  bring  out  a  good 
crowd.  The  fashion  shows  put  on  by 
clothing  specialists  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges,  where  good-looking  clothes 
within  the  purses  of  those  present  are 
shown,  are  on  the  increase.  A  fashion 
show  of  this  type  is  usually  held  at 
some  central  hall.  The  '"models"  are 
members  of  the  local  clothing  centers 
or  clubs.  The  clothes  exhibited  by 
the  models  are  those  that  have  been 
made  in  club  work  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  local  leader  and  the  State 
clothing  specialist.  Often-times,  es- 
pecially if  the  results  have  been  un- 
usually good  or  the  idea  povel,  the 
garment  is  a  "made  over." 

In  Marion  County,  Missouri,  a  four- 
days'  demonstration  was  recently 
given  by  the  State  clothing  specialist. 
These  demonstrations  included  re- 
adjustment of  patterns,  fitting,  finish- 
ing. ,  remodeling,  designing,  trimming 
and  the  use  and  manufacture  of  a 
dress  form.  Old  garments  were 
brought  to  the  remodeling  demonr 
stration  and  the  patterns  were  pin- 
ned on  them.  On  the  days  when 
trimming  and  designing  were  studied, 
the  audience  brought  thread,  needles,  i 


maker,  a  dress  form,  was  keen. 
Twenty  were  ordered  by  the  audience 
and  many  more  are  planning  to  buy 
or  make  one  later. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CANCER. 

Cancer,  probably  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  diseases,  is  on  the  increase  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  curable 
if  it  is  treated  early,  says  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  medical  world  today  believes 
Hut  work  for  the  control  of  cancer 
should  consist  mainly  in  widespread 
education  of  the  general  public  to 
recognize  cancer  in  its  early  stages 
and  to  train  people  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  competent  physicians. 

Cancer,  if  discovered  early  and 
treated  immediately  by  a  competent 
physician  is  now  regarded  as  a  cur- 
able disease. 

Women,  unfortunately,  are  most 
susceptible  to  cancer.  Between  the 
ages  of  35  and  43,  three  times  as  many 
women  as  men  die  of  cancer  and  be- 
tween 45  and  50,  twice  as  many  die. 
They  should;  therefore,  be  especially 
educated  to  recognize  the  first  signs 
of  a  growth  and  consult  a  physician  at 
once.  Persistent  ulcerations,  cracks 
and  sores,  warts,  moles  or  birthmarks 
which  change  in  appearance  or  grow 
larger,  should    have  attention.  All 


forms  of  chrouic  irritation  should  be 
prevented. 

To  aid  in  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  prepared  a  booklet  on  "Cancer: 
Facts  Which  Every  Adult  Should 
Know,"  which  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Washington. 


STOP   EXPLOITING  THE  SCHOOL 


It  was  recently  reported  from 
Sacramento  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  had  adopted  a  resolution 
forbidding  the  collection  of  relief 
funds  for  foreign  countries,  or  the 
circulation  of  propaganda  for  such 
purposes  in  California  schools. 

This  probably  will  be  as  popular  a 
resolution  as  the  Board  ever  passed. 
But  why  limit  it  to  foreign  countries? 
Why  not  cut  out  all  this  exploitation 
that  turns  school  children  into 
kitchen  police  for  every  cause  and 
ism  that  comes  down  the  pike?  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  puts  no  mean  strain 
on  many  a  meager  household  purse 
and  that,  as  the  State  Board  well 
says,  threatens  the  democracy  of  our 
educational  system? 

If  we  had  an  instrument  that  would 
measure  the  energy  of  teachers  and 
pupils  put  into  enterprises  wholly 
outside  legitimate  school  activities  in 
the  last  ten  -years,  I  believe  we  would 
be  dumbfounded.  If  we  knew  the  sum 
total  of  money  put  up  for  school  chil- 
dren after  the  household,  including 
the  children  themselves,  had  already- 
contributed  to  the  limit  to  the  various 
causes,  we  would  be  amazed.  If  we 
knew  the  very  real  humiliation  and 
suffering  of  little  children  from  poor 
families  who  have  been  twitted  and 
snubbed  by  their  more  fortunate 
(from  the  money  standpoint)  fellows 
because  they  just  didn't  have  the 
quarter  or  dime  to  give,  we  would 
have  a  heartache  that  might  eventu- 
ate in  indignation  that  would  bring 
action. 

The  State  School  Board  has  done 
well,  but  not  enough.  Any  cause  that 
is  not  strong  enough  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  adults  that  will  put  it  over  is 
not  worth v  enough  to  be  allowed  to 
prey  on  the  sensibilities  of  plastic 
children,  develoning  both  sobs  and 
snobs.  Any  bood  such  an  appeal  can 
possiblv  do  by  way  of  fostering  the 
humanitarian  or  patriotic  spirit  in 
children  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  of  time  and  energy  needed  for 
legitimate  school  work  and  by  the 
very  real  menace  to  democracy  which 
it  undoubtedly  is. 

Let  those  with  special  causes  to 
plead,  or  hobbies  to  ride,  or  "enter- 
prises" to  promote,  hire  a  ball  or  get 
a  soap-box.  Let  them  also  hire  their 
own  promoters  and  agents  instead  of 
using  the  teachers  we  pay  and  the 
children  who  are  ours.  Let's  get  back 
to  the  real  mission  of  the  school  and 
be  done  with  propaganda  and  ex- 
ploitation, whether  of  foreign  or 
domestic  brand. 

COFFEE  CAKE. 


The  yolks  of  2  eggs,  1  scant  cup 
sugar,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  %  cup 
milk,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
sifted  in  2  cups  of  flour.  Bake  quick- 
ly. For  frosting,  use  1  cup  sugar,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  buttej  size  of  an 
egg,  2  teaspoons  cinnamon  and  a  little 
nutmeg.  Stir  well  together,  spread  on 
top  of  cake  and  bake  quickly. 

DOMESTIC  PUMP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  a  well  for 
domestic  use  and  to  irrigate  a  few 
grapes  and  berries.  Our  water  level 
is  about  40  feet.  I  want  to  use  an 
electric  motor  at  the  surface  so  T 
could  saw  wood  or  cut  feed.  Could  T 
get  a  lift  pump  that  would  furnish 
enough  water  without  digging  a  pit? — 
B.  D.  J.,  Modesto. 

Several  plunger  pumps  are  avail- 
able which  could  supply  your  need 
most  economically. 
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REAL  STRENGTH. 

There  are  days  when  skies  are  sunny, 
there  are  days  when  skies  are  gray. 

There  are  times  when  joy  and  laughter 
seem  to  lead  us  on  our  way; 

Then  the  clouds  begin  to  gather,  and 
the  doubts  and  fears  arise. 

And  the  tears  of  grief  and  sorrow  dim 
the  happiest  of  eyes. 

O,  it's  then  you  need  your  courage  and 
it's  then  you  must  depend 

On  your  faith  in  God  above  you  to  sus- 
tain you  to  the  end. 

You  can  live  your  days  of  sunshine  all 

unaided  and  alone. 
You  can  share  with  men  the  pleasures 

and  the  treasures  that  you  own; 
You  can  whistle  cheery  snatches  of 

some  gay  and  lilting  song, 
When  the  sun  is  high  above  you  and 

there's  nothing  much  that's  wrong. 
But  when  darkness  settles  round  you 

and  when  death  is  at  the  door, 
Man  has  not  the  strength  to  give  you 

that  your  soul  is  crying  for. 

When  the  world  is  at  its  brightest, 

life's  an  easy  thing  to  live, 
From  the  store  of  mortal  gladness  we 

can  take  and  we  can  give. 
But  I  notice  when  our  burdens  seem 

too  much  for  us  to  bear. 
Then  we  seek  divine  assistance  by 

the  avenue  of  prayer. 
And  we  calmly  face  our  trials  and  we 

suffer  every  test, 
If  the  voice  of  faith  shall  tell  us  that 

whatever  is,  is  best. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


"TACKS." 

Down  from  the  icy  barrens  of  Can^ 
ada  the  howling  blizzard  had  torn  its 
way  into  the  steel-walled  canyons  of 
the  great  city,  where  the  air  was  be- 
ing woven  rapidly  into  a  swirling, 
smothering  white  blanket-  Since  the 
closing  of  the  big  offices  and  depart- 
ment stores  at  three  o'clock  the  sound 
of  transportation  had  come  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals,  until  now  at 
eight  the  city  was  helpless  and  silent. 

Peg  Murphy  with  nine  unsold  pa- 
pers, his  block  deserted,  and  "Bully" 
Moretti  waiting  "returns"  in  the 
warmth  of  the  Italian  cafe,  shivered 
in  body  and  soul,  huddled  in  the  deep 
recess  of  a  north  doorway.  It  was 
pay  day  and  the  "Bully"  would  hold 
over  on  him  for  a  whole  week. 

Peg  was  very  cold  and  very  hungry, 
and  therefore  his  stub  was  hurting 
him  cruelly  where  the  straps  held  the 
wooden  stick  on  his  left  side.  Also 
he  had  been  very  lonely  all  the  time 
since  his  mother  had  gone  on  her  last 
journey,  for  which  the  county  had 
paid. 

Something  soft  snuggled  against  his 
good  leg,  there  came  a  long  whime 
ending  in  a  yelp  of  pain,  and  the  boy 
looked  down  to  see  a  small  paw  held 
up,  while  "Help!"'  cried  from  the  soft 
eyes  of  a  dog  whose  every  Irish  hair 
spelled  "Rough  on  Rats." 

As  Peg  gently  lifted  the  terrier  to 
examine  the  injury,  an  electric  coupe 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  curb,  and  a 
man  stenned  from  it  into  the  lights  of 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  Btyle  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  *thai»  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  .cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(oloman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.    Ho  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  nicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
apill  — do  danger  if  lipped 
over.    Cuirantsed  rlv* 
Yurt  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  tour  dealer  can't  supply, 
address  our  nearest  offlot 
for  Catalog  iVo.  54 

The  Coleman  tamo  Co. 

L20  Mo.  i  "-  Angeles  M 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  movie  theater.  A  touch  of  the 
mystic  was  in  the  dark  face  above  the 
b.igh  fur  collar,  as  he  turned  and  said, 
smilingly,  "So  that's  why  my  car  has 
stalled  right  here.  A  boy  and  a  dog 
both  in  trouble  on  such  a  night  as 
this?  Get  in  the  machine  and  let's  see 
about  it."  Switching  on  the  reading 
light  he  gently  stroked  the  wiry-haired 
spine,  and  softly  held  the  paw  until 
the  trembling  ceased,  and  then  with  a 
swift  certainty  of  touch  withdrew  from 
it  a  large  tack  bedded  to  its  head  in 
the  fleshy  pad.  Into  the  boy's  mind 
flashed  a  picture  from  the  days  follow- 
ing the  one  when  he  had  slipped  in 
the  icy  slush  and  gone  out  into  a  great 
darkness  as  a  loaded  giant  truck 
pinned  him  down. 

After  years  of  seemingly  being 
whirled  on  a  great  wheel,  the  dark- 
ness had  lightened  and  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  see  a  beautiful  angel  smil- 
ing down  at  him.  and  to  hear  her  say, 
"He's  coming  out  quite  all  right,  Doc- 
tor," and  to  feel  a  funny  lop-sided  sen- 
sation where  his  left  leg  used  to  be. 
Convalescing  in  a  wheel  chair,  while 
discipline  winked  or  deliberately 
closed  an  eye  to  a  favorite  son,  he  had 
explored  the  great  building  and  so 
one  day  he  saw  the  Picture  which  re- 
mained: the  Great  Vision. 

"Gee,"  thought  Peg.  as  the  little  ter- 
rier gratefully  licked  the  man's  hand, 
"his  eyes  look  jus'  like  Jesus'  with  the 
lamb,  in  the  'ospital  window." 

"Now  drop  your  papers  and  beat  it 
for  home  with  your  dog,"  the  man  was 
saying,  "and  if  everything  is  not  all 
right  with  either  of  you  at  any  time, 
look  me  up.  Boys  and  dogs  happen 
to  be  long  suits  with  me,"  and  a  card 
and  a  dollar  bill  were  pressed  into  the 
lad's  hand. 

With  the  correct  change  from  the 
restaurant  Peg  fought  his  way  to  Mo- 
retti. Big  "Bully"  swore  at  the  de- 
lay, and  more  at  having  to  settle  for 
the  week,  and  then,  his  eyes  alight 
with  pure  malice,  cried,  "Where  you 
getta  da  pup?  I  shaka  hees  han,' " 
and  his  own  closed  with  an  iron  grip 
on  the  inflamed  foot. 

Promptly  the  dog's  sharp  teeth  met 
in  the  back  of  that  hand,  and  the 
enraged  Corsican  called  after  the  flee- 
ing pair,  "For  that  I  keela  him;  but 
he  not  die  so  queek  lika  he  bite.  Oh. 
no." 

That  night,  as  Peg  showed  "Tacks" 
to  the  kindly  janitor  in  the  furnace 
room,  and  curled  down  on  a  clean  pile 
of  excelsior  with  the  cold  nose  buried 
in  the  hollow  of  his  own  throat,  a 
great  content  came  to  him.  Again 
he  belonged  to  some  one  his  very  own. 

Spring  came;  Moretti  seemed  so 
friendly  that  the  two  Celtic  hearts  for 
gave  and  Tacks  almost  forgot.  Un- 
cannily intelligent,  he  had  joyously 
learned  many  tricks  from  his  adoring 
master.  Muzzle  lifted,  he  howled  an 
■'Extra"  with  the  best,  and  people 
laughed  and  bought. 

Then,  one  afternoon,  delayed  for 
change  in  the  crowded  restaurant. 
Peg  came  out  to  find  no  trace  of 
Tacks.  In  vain  his  piercing  three- 
uote  whistle  (the  code  call  which  al- 
ways brought  the  dog  panting  to  his 
side)  shrilled  through  the  streets 
again  and  again. 

Papers  unsold,  he  hunted  frantically 
for  two  hours,  returning  frequently 
to  the  boss  to  inqure,  until  Moretti, 
tiring  of  the  game  of  cat  and  mouse, 
said:    "Your  pup  gotta  no  license; 
my  Tony  take  heem  to  big  vivasec' 
Doctor  at  the    big    med'eal  school- 
I  Getta  feefty  cents;  when  dey  cutta  da 
!  live  eye  dey  not  geeva  da  sleep  med'- 
(  cin  an'  he  no  'die  so  queek  like  he 
■  bite.  No-o." 

"You  devil,"  shrieked  Peg,  and  then, 
'  as  he  thought  of  the  torture  awaiting 
Tacks'  shining,  trusting  eyes,  he 
pleaded  piteously,  "Aw — Bully — it's 
pay  day:  I'll  work  a  whole  mont'  for 
nothin'  if  you'll  give  me  my  money  to 
buy  him  back  in  time.  He's  all  I  got 
j  now;  aw— Bully — please — " 

"Nothin'  doin'  'till  papers  all  sold," 
sneered  Moretti.  With  despair  in  his 
heart  the  boy  tore  across  the  street 
to  "cop"  Corcoran  with  his  tragedy. 
"Oi'm  feared  Tacks  is' a  goner,  me 
la-ad,"  the  big  policeman  said.  "Shure 
they'd  niver  aven  lissen  to  ye  out  at 
the  grea'at  college;  '^s  a  grown  man's 
job  ye'd  be  afther  tacklin'."  Slowly 
in  that  crowded  thoroughfare  the 
chapel    window    outlined    in  radiant 


colors  its  picture  of  Divine  Compas- 
sion; and  then  a  dark  face  with  the 
Jesus  look  of  pity  bent  down  over  a 
little  hurt  dog. 

"Lend  me  a  dime,  Cork,"  said  Peg. 
"and  I'll  find  the  grown  man.  He  told 
me  to  come  if  Tacks  or  me  got  in 
trouble;  look,"  and  he  held  up  a  soiled 
and  crumpled  card  bearing  the  name 
"Dr.  Raoul  Farraza";  "and  oh,  see, 
Cork!  he  lives  pretty  near  the  col- 
lege." 

"Here's  a  quarther;  go  to  it  quick," 
said  Corcoran. 

The  electric  was"  standing  at  the 
curb  before  the  exclusive  bachelor 
apartment  building,  and  a  tall  dark 


man  about  to  enter  was  hailed  by  a 

breathless  bpy,  who  incoherently 
gasped,  "You  told  me  to  come  if  Tacks 
or  me  didn't  get  along  all  right,  an' 
they've  got  Tacks  in  that  awful  place 
over  yonder  an'  they're  goin'  to  cut 
his  eyes  an'  him  a-knowin'  It  if  you 
don't  stop  'em  an'  he'll  think  I  let 


GUARANTEED  5  YUBS 


■  Jawrlry  la  your,  lor  wiUrif  nrd,  6 
torn  M.ntho  Neva  Salva  «  35  rat  Worajar. 
tal  far  catarrh,  rata.  barn*,  aac.    Ororr  inoar- 
Whan  aold  ratu.ro  $1.54  and  all  5  pajca*  ara  yoora. 
L   5  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Bar  tJ^Craaamlla,  Pa. 


fOTS  of  chores  about  the  farm — up 
late  and  early — out  in  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er. Farm  folks  need  a  food-drink  like 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate — deli- 
cious, rich,  strengthening!  A  steaming 
cup  of  Ghirardelli's  has  saved  many  an 
exposure  from  developing  into  a  serious 
illness.  Made  in  a  jiffy,  too! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vz  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


S.ti,  Francisco 


(PI) 


GHIRARDEUJS 

Ground  Chocolate 


"BLAZINGAWAY-IN-C05T0EFENCE1 


At  the  Orange  Show --as  Usual 


In  addition  to  the  usual  operation  in  cookstoves.  we  will 
show  how  our  Oil-Gas  Burners  may  be  applied  in  many  ways  to 
home  and  business  comfort. 

Our  exhibit  will  be  out  in  the  open  of  the  big-  tent — no 
chimneys  to  assist  the  demonstration.  The  Burners  wiU  be  work- 
ing- under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  yet  with  the  very  best 
of  results. 

Don*l  miss  It — ORANGE  snow -Feb.  LS-8S. 

In  this  favored  section  of  the  country,  oil  is  no  loneer  "the  fuel  of  the 
futuri"— it  I.  with  us  right  now  and  instead  of  a  difficult,  dangerous  or 
expensive  operation,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  easy,  safe  and  economical  with  a 
Drtadnaught  Burner— by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  perfection  of  a  dry  and 
fuUy  matured  gas — not  wet  vapor. 

In  the  meantime,  post  up  on  tha  merits  of  our  little  Burner  and  its 
easy  application  to  any  store — a  postcard  request  will  brint  printed  matter 
promptly. 

ISurner  and  Valve — 

Needle,  Vahe  ami  Kraln, 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Anywhere — $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers. 

2411  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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'em  do  it.  Oh — and  the  slow  tears 
gathered  at  last  and  fell. 

"Get  in  the  car  and  tell  me  how  this 
all  happened,"  said  Farranza;  "I  can 
go  anywhere  'over  yonder'  and  I  know 
everybody  inside;  don't  worry;  I 
^hink  we're  in  time  to  save  him." 

Inside  the  immense  building, 
[crowned  fittingly  with  three  crosses! 
Tacks  lay  strapped  down  upon  a  table, 
his  every  dog  instinct  alive  to  a  great 
danger,  and  his  beautiful  eyes,  wild 
■with  fear,  fixed  on  the  white-clad  man 
who  was  sorting  out  those  terrible 
shining  things.  With  every  nerve 
a-quiver  he  was  listening  for  the  be- 
loved voice  in  the  call  of  the  three- 
note  whistle,  and  with  despair  in  his 
loyal  dog  heart  he  knew  that  when  it 
sounded  he  would  be  helpless  to  an- 
swer it. 

The  man  was  bending  down  very 


Your  grocer  pays  your 
money  back  if  you'd 
rather  have  it  than  Schil- 
ling Tea.    We  pay  him. 

Perhaps  you  didn't  get 
the  right  flavor  of  Schilling 
Tea.  Get  your  money 
back  and  try  again.  Do 
this  until  you  have  found 
the  kind  you  like  best. 
There  are  four  kinds  of 
Schilling  Tea. 

Now  please  do  this, 
We  mean  it — and  so  does 
your  grocer. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-linedmoisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Enjoy  this  convenient 
lavatory 

It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 
to  clean. 

It's  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plambine  Fixtures  are  suarau- 
tced  forever  against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Bathrooms"  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines, 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 


close  now,  but  Tacks  could  not  even 
shrink  from  the  glitter  of  the  pointed 
thing  in  his,  hand. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  a 
voice  Tacks  had  never  forgotten  cried, 
"Hold  on,  Frank;  you've  got  a  dog 
there  that  belongs  to  a  kid  friend  of 
mine,  and  it's  all  he's  got  in  the  world. 
I  met  them  in  trouble  last  winter  the 
night  of  the  big  blizzard,  and  I  told 
the  boy  to  come  to  me  if  he  ever 
needed  help.  He's  been  playing  a  lone 
hand  in  Life's  g£me,  for  he's  just  said 
to  me,  'The  old  man  died  o'  the  snakes 
over  at  the  Bridewell  last  summer, 
an'  the  'flu  took  me  mother  in  Octo- 
ber; I  been  hidin'  out  on  the  truant 
cops  in  a  furnace  room  with  a  good 
janitor  pal  o'  mine  'cause  dey'd  sen' 
me  to  some  hell  uv  a  institoot,  an'  I 
ain't  doin'  nothin'  worse  now  dan 
earnin  me  feed.'  There's  good  stuff 
in  the  boy  and  I'm  going  to  give  him 
his  chance.  You  know  I'm  pretty 
much  alone  in  the  world  now  myself. 
Some  day,  Frank,  maybe  you'll  come 
to  see,  as  I  have,  that  you've  got  your 
causes  and  effects  reversed,  and  then 
all  this  torture  will  be  impossible  to 
you.  It's  the  minds  of  the  world  that 
need  healing  through  Love.  I'm  leav- 
ing for  the  West  tomorrow,  so  this  is 
good-bye." 

A  moment  later  down  in  the  car  a 
jubilant  boy  tried  vainly  to  control  a 
whirlwind  of  a  terrier,  who  was  im- 
partially dividing  its  caresses  between 
Peg  and  the  Doctor,  who,  laying  his 
arm  across  the  lad's  shoulder,  said, 
"Peg,  my  work  here  is  over  for  the 
present;  tomorrow  we'll  do  a  little 
outfitting.  Tacks  needs  a  collar  with 
his  name  and  his  owner's  on  it,  and 
you  some  clothes;  but  tomorrow  night 
we  three  start  for  home  in  California, 
and  a  lot  of  dogs  and  horses,  Peg,  be- 
long to  that  home.  It's  school  for 
you,  with  the  finest  new  leg  money 
can  buy,  with  a  wonderful  foot  on  it." 

Then  again  the  worshiping  Peg  saw 
the  look  which  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Man  in  the  Picture  come  into  Farran- 
za's,  as  he  added,  "And  for  me,  work; 
the  beautiful  work  of  trying  to  make 
men  and  women  realize  how  practical 
for  every  day  use  are  the  teachings 
of  the  Master,  Christ."' — Ethelyn  Bry- 
ant Chapman. 


DEVIL'S  F00l>. 


One  cup  brown  sugar,  y2  cup  butter 
or  butter  substitute,  Vz  cup  sweet 
milk,  2Vz  cups  flour,  measuring  be- 
fore sifting,  2  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Mix  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  cakes  and  add  the  following 
mixture;  1  cup  grated  chocolate,  1 
cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup  brown  sugar, 
beaten  yolk  of  one  of  the  eggs.  Cook 
until  like  a  custard.  This  mixture 
should  be  made  first,  so  that  it  will 
be  cool  enough  to  add  when  the  cake 
is  stirred  up. 

The  whites  of  the  eggs  should  be 
well  beaten  and  folded  in  at  the  last 
and  the  other  yolk  may  be  creamed 
with  the  butter  and  sugar.  Add  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  bake  in  layers  in 
not  too  hot  an  oven.  Put  together 
with  any  preferred  frosting. 


WAXING  LINOLEUM. 


Waxing  linoleum  is  better  than  var- 
nishing it.  Wax  makes  linoleum  soft 
and  pliable,  while  varnish  tends  to 
harden  it  and  make  it  crack.  Select 
any  good  floor  wax  and  apply  gen- 
1  erously  to  a  clean,  dry  linoleum, 
which  will  absorb  a  good  deal.  Let  it 
dry  for  ten  minutes  and  then  polish 
with  a  soft  cloth.  After  linoleum  has 
been  waxed,  it  is  easily  care  for,  re- 
quiring no  more  attention  than  a  hard- 
wood floor,  and  its  days  of  service  are 
doubled. 


CLEANING  GREASE  OFF  METALS. 


It  seems  a  simple  matter  to  wipe 
oil  or  grease  off  unpainted  or  unlac- 
quered  metal  surfaces,  but  those  who 
have  tried  it  Wnow  it  is  not;  it  doesn't 
come  off  clean.  Druggists  sell  an  art- 
icle known  commercially  as  acid  dip 
that  will  take  off  grease  and  leave  no 
streaks,  stains  or  smuts.  This  is  es- 
pecially well  worth  knowing  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  polished 
metal  surfaces  clean  and  bright. 


HEATING  comfort  guaranteed.  Every  room  upstairs  and 
down  kept  comfortable  with  warm,  moist  healthful  air. 
Fuel  bills  cut  }i  to  Yi.  That's  what  you  get — what  you  are 
guaranteed  with  the  Mueller,  the  "Big  3"  Pipeless  Furnace. 
It's  different  from  all  other  pipeless  furnaces — a  100%  efficient  heating 
system  because  three  big,  exclusive  features,  the  "Big  3",  make  it  so. 


Read  about  the  "BIG  3 


1.  Large  and  properly  proportioned 
register  face  insures  delivery  of  big 
volume  of  warm,  moist  air  and  dis- 
tribution of  heat  to  every  room. 

2.  Spacious,  unobstructed  air  pass- 
ages permit  unrestricted  air  travel  in 
furnace  and  withdrawal  of  large  vol- 


ume of  cool  air  from  rooms  while  de- 
livering large  volume  of  warm  air 
into  them. 

3.  Vast  and  scientifically  designed 
heating  surf  ace  (  every  inch  effective) 
insures  full  benefit  from  fuel  burned. 
Prevents  hard  firing,  over-heated  cast- 
ings and  big  fuel  waste. 


Write  for  free  Mueller  booklet  and  learn  how  quickly  the 
Mueller  can  be  installed  and  easily  operated — how  it  will 
do  away  with  stoves — burn  any  kind  of  fuel  with  a  saving 
of  %  to  H — and  how  it  is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
comfortably  through  one  register.    Write  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Company 

Maker*  of  Heating  Systems  of  Alt  Types  Since  1857 

231  Reed  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA: 
Holbrook,  Merrell  &  Stetson, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
22  other  distributing  points.     Immediate  shipment  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 


Sectional  View  of  Mueller  Pipetesi 


Big  Money  in  Gavies 

Here  is  your  big  opportunity!  At  our  Wisconsin  establishment  we  are 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  laboratories,  hospitals  and  colleges  for 
guinea  pigs,  so  we  have  opened  a  California  branch,  and  to  men,  women, 
and  children  who  will  join  us  in  raising  stock  we  offer  one  of  the  most 
unusual  money-making  opportunities  ever  announced. 

Few  industries  offer  such  profit  at  such  a  slight  investment  of  money 
and  time.  Foundation  stock  can  be  purchased  for  only  a  few  dollars. 
Guinea  pigs  multiply  rapidly.  They  may  be  kept  indoors  without  fear  of 
offensive  odors.  The  cost  of  raising  them  to  salable  age  is  only  about  5 
cents  per  head.    The  climate  of  California  is  ideal  for  raising  them. 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR 

US. 


■H  We  supply  stock  and  buy  all  you  raise. 

Laboratories  need  thousands,  big  money, 
^g^Sr^  easy  to  raise.    Particulars  and  book  lOOj 

nothing  fre«. 

DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  PURCHASE 

We  agree  i"  writing  to  buy  all  the  guinea  pig's  you  raise  from  stock  purchased  from  us 
or  their  descendants  and  will  pay  you  $1.20  a  pair  for  animals  weighing  over  8  ounces 
delivered.  This  assures  you  3  dependable,  profitable  market  at  all  times.  Even  a  few 
pens  will  pay  you  well.    Every  female  should  return  you  $14  per  year  net. 

We  receive  .r>00  guinea  pigs  from  Wisconsin  at  regular  intervals  and  can  Btipply 
stock  on  short  notice.  Everything  sold  under  a  guarantee  of  safe  delivery.  Full  in- 
structions for  care,  breeding,  building  hutches,  etc.,  free  with  each  order. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  tells  about  the  breeding,  care  and  money-making  possibilities  offered  with  guinea  pigs 
and  shows  how  you  can  get  started  on  an  investment  as  low  as  S5.  Mailed  for  It  cents 
to  cover  cost  and  postage.    Write  today  for  a  copy. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Laboratories 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


Extraordinary  Shipments  of  Ekks. 

In  our  issue  of  January  10,  1920,  we 
stated:  "For  the  past  three  years  the 
price  of  eggs  in  Califoruia  has  been 
made  by  the  markets  of  the  large  east- 
ern cities  (particularly  New  York) 
*  *  *."  Apparently  many  readers  did 
not  know  that  any  eggs  were  shipped 
from  California  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
while  others  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  such  shipments  have  failed  to  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  this  interstate 
business,  "and  that  the  local  price  of 
eggs  depends  entirely  upon  this  fea- 
ture of  the  present  marketing  condi- 
tions. As  a  means  of  adding  some- 
thing substantial,  in  the  way  of  fig- 
ures, to  our  former  statement,  we  have 
been  recording  such  data  as  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  from  scraps  of  news 
and  other  sources  independent  of  the 
regular  market  channels.  The  results 
of  this  independent  investigation  have 
led  us  to  estimate  that  more  than  100 
carloads  of  California  eggs,  valued  at 
more  than  one  million  dollars,  were 
shipped  out  of  the  State  during  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
delivered  in  New  York.  In  order  to 
learn  how  nearly  our  estimate  would 
agree  with  those  directly  connected 
with  the  industry  we  consulted  the 
best  authorities  in  this  city  and  their 
statements  appear  hereunder:  McCul- 
lough  Provision  Co. — We  estimate 
January  shipments  to  equal  or  exceed 
LOO  carloads.  Six  cars  are  loading  in 
Petaluma  today — February  3.  But  for 
these  New  York  shipments  eggs  would 
be  selling  in  San  Francisco  f6r  about 
twenty  cents.  However.  California 
has  established  a  reputation  for  un- 
usual quality  and  enquiries  are  now 
coming  from  London,  Liverpool,.  Hull, 
and  Glasgow.  James  H.  Barber,  Man- 
ager Poultry  Producers  of  Central 
California,  Inc. — Thinks  not  over  70 
cars  were  shipped  to  Eastern  points 
during  January-  The  price  of  eggs 
here  depends  upon  the  New  York 
price.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets — 
There  were  shipped  during  January 
from  five  cities  of  California  93  cars 
containing  40,652  cases  of  eggs,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  routed  to  New  York. 


Potato  Market  in  Bad  Shape. 

Even  though  there  is  a  bountiful 


f  supply  of  potatoes  on  hand  there  is 
very  little  movement.  Speculators 
are  fighting  shy  on  account  of  the 
agitation  in  connection  with  profiteer- 
ing. The  latest  report  is  that  the 
District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco 
County  intends  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. Sales  that  are  being  made  are 
around  four  cents. 
Florida  Badly  Hit  by  Freeze. 

The  recent  freeze  in  Florida  did  a 
great  amount  of  damage  to  vegetables, 
especially  on  the  lower  east  coast  and 
in  the  principal  producing  sections. 
Tomatoes  suffered  more  than  any 
other  vegetable;  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  crop  has  been  ruined;  80  per  cent 
of  the  beans  were  destroyed,  and  2:> 
per  cent  of  the  cabbage.  A  large 
acreage  of  celery  was  badly  discolor- 
ed; egg  plant  was  damaged  fully  40 
per  cent  and  other  vegetables  from  25 
to  30  per  cent. 

Canaan  Set  Price  on  Strawberries. 

The  strawberry  growers  know 
where  they  are  "at"  for  the  coming 
season,  bv  a  price  of  14  cents  net  per 
pound  being  fixed  by  the  canners, 
I  which  is  2%  cents  above  the  opening 
'  price  for  the  season  of  1919.  Many 
contracts  have  already  been,  signed  at 
those  figures.  Owing  to  the  splendid 
prices  of  last  season  many  growers 
will  be  slow  to  sign  contracts;  they 
are  game  enough  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  market  going  higher. 
First  Car  of  Cauliflower. 

The  first  car  of  cauliflower  for  the 
season  was  shipped  from  San  Lo* 
renzo,  Jan.  29.  The. shipper  claims  it 
is  the  finest  car  of  cauliflower  ever 
shipped  from  that  section.  There  is 
a  large  acreage  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
section  and  is  looking  exceptionally 
fine.  Within  ten  days  there  will  be 
several  cars  a  day  shipped  from  that 
point. 

Mexican  Tomatoes  Arrive  in  Carlots. 

Three  cars  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
week;  two  cars  by  steamer,  one  by 
rail.  There  is  a  good  demand,  selling 
at  four  dollars  per  crate. 
Apple  Market  Overstocked, 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  present 
high  retail  price  of  apples,  as  every 
place  available  for  apple  storage  is 
chock-full,  and  the  movement  is  slow 
at  $2.00  per  box  wholesale. 


A  Sanitary 

Hog  Trough 


— no  cracks  or  seams  to  harbor  germs 
— easily  kept  clean  which  means  healthy  hogs. 
Sturdily  built— light  in  weight— easily  moved— cross  bars 
prevent  hogs  from  lying  in  trough. 

PR,CES 

No.  Width  Depth  Length  Price 

720  10^  in.  5  A  in.  24  in.  $2.95 

721  "           "  30  in.  3.30 

722  "           "  40  in.  3.70 

723  "           "  60  in.  4.50 

724  "           "  120  in.  6.95 

715  14  in.  7  A  in.  24  in.  4.55 

716  "           "  30  in.  5.00 

717  "           "  40  in.  5.60 

718  "           "  60  in.  6.55 

719  "           "  120  in.  9.60 

C^ijornia  Combated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parlcet  Street 


ORDER 
BY  MAIL 

Send  for  size  de- 
sired or  write  for 
descriptive  folder. 


301-19 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 

Sadiiteay-Stron^-Li^ht  Troughs /or  Healthy  Ho^s 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  February  4,  1930. 
WHEAT. 

1  Government  prices  are  the  only  official  quo- 
tation!), although  no  wheat  is  being  sold  at 
these  prices.  It  is  stated  that  the  mills  are 
making  an  effort  to  cut  the  premium  they 
have  been  paying-  growers  on  account  of  the 
protests  against  the  increasing  prices  for 
flour.  This  has  brought  about  a  weakening 
in  the  demand  for  wheat,  and  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  most  of  the  future  sales  will 
be  made  at  a  lower  bonus  than  was  being 
paid  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  quiet,  on  account  of  the  recent 
rams  and  prospects  of  further  precipitation. 

Feed   $3.05  ®  3.75 

Shipping    . .  .~  $3.75 

OATS. 

The  demand  during  the  week  was  light  and 
quotations  unchanged. 

Red  feed,  ctl  $3.45®  3.55 

Red  for  seed  •  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Rrcleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  .  .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

There  was  a  better  demand  during  the  week 
than  for  the  other  grains,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  influence  quotations. 

California   $3.25®  3.30 

Egyptian,  choice   v  $3.80® 3.90 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1058  tons,  compared  with  2228  the  previous 
week.  The  falling  off  in  receipts  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  have  been  filled  and  the 
heavy  demand  in  the  interior  turned  ship- 
ments in  that  direction  rather  than  to  the 
city.  The  market  has  held  firm  during  the 
week.  Lack  of  rain  in  all  districts  has  caused 
heavy  feeding  of  baled  bay  with  the  natural 
results  of  heavy  demands  made  on  country 
stocks 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $26.00®  30.00 


No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $25.00®27.0O 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $28.00®31.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  .   $24 .00  ®  27.00 

Barley   Hay   $24.00  ®  27.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $26.00®  31 .00 

Stock  Hay   $21.00® 24.00 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

Continued  drouth  has  caused  a  greater  de- 
mand for  feedstuffs.  all  varieties  of  which  are 
strong.  If  heavy  rains  do  not  appear  soon 
much  higher  prices  will  prevail  in  this  market. 

Rolled  Barley   $75.00®  76.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00  ® 72.00' 

Alfalfa  Products   '. .  .$43.00® 48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00® 81 .00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  were  quiet  this  week.  Demand  has 
not  been  large  in  this  city  and  shipments  to 
San  Francisco  show  a  decrease.  However, 
there  was  no  weakening  in  the  local  price,  and 
a  shipment  of  Salinas  sold  at  a  higher  level 
than  last  week's  quotations.  Onions  are  steady 
and  unchanged.  The  general  vegetable  market 
was  far  from  lively  and  lower  prices  prevailed 
on  several  varieties.  Lettuce  sold  much  lower 
on  an  oversupply,  while  celery  sold  much 
higher  on  a  falling  off  of  arrivals.  Cream 
squash  is  selling  well  from  75  to  85  cents  a 
box. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  6®  So 

Carrots,  per  sack   . .  .$1.00®  1.26 

Celery,   crate   $6 .00  @  8 . 00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  English,  do*  $2.75@3.00 

do.  Hothouse,  box   $3.60®3.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1  00®  1.25 

Tomatoes.  Stone  $1.00®  1.50 

do.  Extra  fancy   $2.00®  2.76 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  4c 

Cream  Squash,  box   75® 85c 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.66  ©4.75 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4 .25® 4.60 

do.  Oregon  /Burbank,  cwt  $4.76®  6  00 

do.  Salinas,  cwt  $5.25 

do,  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4. 25® 4.50 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.60@4.76 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  31,  1920. 
CATTLE— rThe  beef  cattle  market  soared 
again  this  past  week  and  a  notable  advance  in 
quotations  is  recorded.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
good  cattle  just  now,  and  the  market  is  dis- 
posed to  be  bullish.  There  are  some  fairly 
good  cattle  in  the  feed-lots,  which  are  expected 
in  soon.  Calves  are  scarce  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. They  are  in  good  demand.  The  Eastern 
market  is  improving  and  on  a  reasonably 
stable  basis. 

Steers,  No.  1.  weighing  1000-1200  lbs  12  4® 

Steers,  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  12  H  n  i:;>..- 

do.    No.  2.  1200-1400  lbs  12  ®12Hc 

do.    2nd  quality  10     @UHe.  . 

do,    thin   9    @  9  He 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1  9     ®10  c 

do,    2nd  quality    8H@  9  c 

do,    common  to  thin    5%®  6Hc 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good  7    @  7V4c 

do,    fair   6    @  6%c 

do.    thin    6    @  5Hc 

Calves,  lightweight  13%  ®  14c 

do.    medium   12  ®12Hc 

do,    heavy    9%®ll%c 

SHEEP — The  scarcity  of  mutton  sheep  Is 
reflected  in  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  scored 
in  the  local  market  this  week.  The  visible 
supply  has  materially  decreased,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  buyers  to  meet  the  demand  re- 
ceipts continue  to  be  light.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket is  almost  bare,  and  there  are  "sharp  ad- 
vances on  all  grades  of  mature  animals  of- 
fered. 

Lambs,  milk   14®  15c 

do.    yearling   13®  18  He 

Sheep,   wethers   13®  13  Vic 

do,    ewes    9®  10 He 

HOGS— There  was  considerable  activity  in 
the  live  hog  market  this  week  and  our  quota- 
tions show  another  advance  in  prices.  The 
receipts  are  below  expectations  and  require- 
ments, and  there  is  lively  competition  for  what 
comes  in.  A  strong  market  is  predicted  for 
some  times  to  come. 

Hogs.  hard,  fat  .grain fed.  lftO-150  15c 

do,    160-226   i  16  He 

do.    226-300    .   15c 

do,    300-400   14c  . 

Moran  and  Company  quote  He  higher  than 

above  on  all  classes  of  hard,  grain-fed  top 

packer  hogs. 

HIDES. 

The  Sawyer  Tanning  Company,  Napa,  re- 
ports : 

Hide  market  is  a  little  stronger.  Poorer 
quality  is  likely  to  prevent  further  advances. 

Following  are  the  prices  at  Napa.  These 
prices  are  not  guaranteed  ahead: 
Wet  Steer  Hides — 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip.  15  to  30  lbs..  40c;  No. 
2  wet  salt  kip,  16  to  30  lbs.,  35c:  No.  1  wet 
salt  calf,  trimmed,  72c:  No.  1  wet  salt  calf, 
untrimmed,  64c.    No.  2  calf.  2c  per  lb.  less. 


I  The  price  of  No.  2  hides  win  be  lc  lea* 
than  the  price  of  No.  1.  Hides  having  any 
of  tile  following  defects  will  be  classed  aA 
No.  2.  Any  cut  over  six  inches  from  the 
edge:  over  five  bad  scores:  five  grabs:  one 
grain  slip:  one  rubbed  spot  where  grain  la 
gone;  one  dragged  spot  if  here  grain  is  gone: 
one  sore  spot  where  grain  is  gone. 
Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides  — 

No.  1  large  .skinned  to  hoof,  $8  ©10:  No.  1 

'  medium.  $4®  7;  No.  1  small,  $103.50:  No. 
1  colts.  50c®  $1. 


Los  Angeles,  February  3,  1920. 

CATTLE — Offerings  not  so  many  but  fully 
equal  tto  the  demands.  There  has  been  no 
price  changes  reported  since  last  week's  quota- 
tions, which  are  holding  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000®  1100  lbs..  .$10.00®  12.60 
Prime  cows  and  heifers  .......  .$9.50®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00®  8.60 

.Canners  $4.60®  5.60 

HOGS— A  very  good  demand  iB  being  felt 
for  hogs  and  at  this  time  receipts  are  some- 
what light.  Prices  are  quoted  higher  sines- 
last  week,  the  advance  being  due  to  lighter 
receipts. 

.     Per  cwt.  I.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

•  Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs.  $14.50®  15  0O 
Heavy  averag'g  275® 350  lbs.  $12.00®  13.00  1 

Light   $15.00®  16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  reported  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand and  quoted  $1.00  higher  than  last, week. 
Yearlings  also  selling  well  but  unchanged  in ' 
price.    Very  little  doing  on  wethers  and  ewes 

|  and  prices  holding  firm.    Receipts  fair. 
Prime  wethers   $9.00®  11.00  , 

i  Yearlings   $9  50®  10  60 

I  Prime  ewes  ,.  $8.60®  9.00 

Lambs   $13.00®]  5. 0© 


Portland,  Ore.,  February  3,  1920. 

CATTLE  —  Slow  to  steady;  receipts.  28. 
Steers,  best.  $11.60®  12.50:  good  to  choice. 
$11  ©11.5,0:  medium  to  good,  $9.60®  10.25: 
fair  to  good,  $8.50® 9.60;  common  to  fair, 
$7.50®  8.60:  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9,500 
10.50:  good  to  choice,  $8.50® 9.50:  medium 
to  good.  $7.50@8.60:  fair  to  medium,  $6.50® 
8.60;  canners,  $3.60®  6.60;  bulls.  $6.25  fit 
K.50:  prime  licht  calves,  $15.50®  17;  medium 
light,  $12.60®  16.00;  heavy.  $7®  12.50: 
stockers  and  feeders,  $8®  9. 50. 

HOGS — Steady;  no  receipts.  Prime  mixed, 
$15.75®  16.36;  medium.  $16.26®  15.75;  rough 
heavy.  $12.25®  15.25:  pigs.  $12.76014.75. 

SHEEP — Firm;  receipts.  441.  Eastern 
lambs.  $16.50@17.50;  light  valley.  $15® 
16.50;  heavy.  $14.50®  16.60;  feeder  lambs. 
$12®15;  yearlings,  $13.60@14;  wethers.  $13 
@  13.50:  ewes.  $10®  12, 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  3,  1920. 
The  market  for  Navels  is  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  general  scarcity  of  citrus  fruits 
and  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
throughout  the  East  and  elsewhere  are  the 
factors  that  have  forced  the  advance.  Good 
sound  fruit  of  the  Navel  variety  is  Belling  all 
the  way  from  $4  to  $4.50  f.  o.  b.  California 
points,  and  it  looks  as  though  higher  prices 
may  be  expected  soon.  California  growers 
and  shippers  are  projecting  a  personal  tour  of 


the  delegates  to  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  As- k 
sodation,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  through  Jj 
the  State's  citrus  orchards,  that  they  may  have 
ocular  evidence  of  the  real  shortage  of  the 
orange  crop  this  season. 

Lemons  are  selling  well  in  all  markets,  and 
are  bringing  $4  to  $4.50  for  choice  fruit. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  date  from  all, 
districts   amount   to   9,018  cars;   of  lemons 

1.199  cars. 
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do.  Sweets,  new.  Ib  3%@4%c 

Onions.   Brown,   sack   $5.0*0  @  5.50 

do,  Yellow,  sack  Nominal 

Garlic,  lb  .   .25@27%c 

BEANS. 

The  bean   market  continues  quiet.  Pinks 
receded  slightly  in  price  and  blackeyes  ad- 
vanced for  both  the  old  crop  and  the  new. 
Otherwise  no  changes  in  quotations. 
Variety  Old  crop  New  crop 

Bayos   $8  00  08.50    $9.50® 9.75 

Blackeyes   $6.25  @  6.50    $7.00®  7.25 

Cranberry   $6.00®  6.25    $7.00®  7  25 

Pinks  $5.50®®5.75  $6.50@6.75 

Red  Mexican  $6.00®  5.75    $8.25®  8.75 

1  Tepary   $2.60®  2.76   

'  Garbanzos   $9.50@10.00 

f  Large   Whites    .... $5.25 ®  5.50  $6.40@6.60 

Small  Whites   $6.00® 6.25    $6.40® 6.50 

'Limas,  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices,  $13.25®  13.50 

do.  Baby.  S.  P.  prices  $12.75®  13.00 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  were  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
local  poultry  market  and  all  descriptions  sold 
between  40  and  43  cents.  The  rest  of  the 
quotations  were  unchanged  and  the  market  is 
regarded  as  firm  at  these  prices.  While  the 
"prices  are  acknowledged  to  be  high  the  demand 
is  fair  and  the  receipts  as  now  coming  in  do 
not  overstock  the  market. 

'Broilers.  1  VI  lbs.  and  under  40(5)43c 

I    do.  1%  to  1%  lbs  40@43c 

S   do.  1%  to  2  lbs  40®  43c 

[■Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  38®  40c 

[Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38®  40c 

L    do,  Leghorns   38@40c 

(Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

|    and  over)   36®  37c 

[Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25c 

[Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,   lb.  48®  52c 

E  do,  live   45®  47c 

MGeese,  young,  per  lb  32®  35c 

ft  do.  old.  per  lb  28®  30c 

Hkjuabs,  per  lb.   .  65®  70c 

[bucks,  young,  lb  32®  35c 

U  do.  old,  lb  30®32c 

[Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  18®  20c 

do.  dressed   22®  26c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50® 3.60 

BUTTER. 

f.  Conditions  of  the  market  for  the  past  week 
(were  not  materially  changed.  Prices  have 
ranged  somewhat  higher,  although  the  close 
for  extras  was  only  a  half-cent  above  the 
fclose  of  the  previous  week.  There  is  a  sen- 
timent among  dealers  that  prices  should  be 
lower.  In  the  East  the  market  is  somewhat 
iinsettled.  New  York  is  showing  considerable 
nervousness  over  the  expected  arrival  of  fu- 
ture shipments  of  Danish  butter,  and  dealers 
Jhre  not  buying  freely  in  that  market  as  they 
tear  a  drop.  Receipts  in  this  market  during 
She  past  week  total  336.102  lbs.,  while  storage 
reduction  amounts  to  89.199  lbs. 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   63V4  65      65      65%  65  64% 

Prime  lsts  00  V4  62%  62%  62  %   62%  62% 
EGGS. 

Eggs  took  another  drop  this  week,  extras 
showing  a  decline  of  8Vi  cents  from  last 
week's  close.  Extra  pullets  showed  a  similar 
decline  and  undersized  ones  of  6  cents.  This 
is  the  season  of  the  year  when  eggs  are  ex- 
pected to  go  down.  It  is  likly  that  eggs  will 
show  some  reaction  tomorrow,  hut  lower 
brices  are  predicted  for  some  time  to  come,  or 
Until  storage  begins  in  earnest.  This  did  not 
pecur  last  year  until  extras  fell  below  40 
■nts,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
■rice  was  too  high,  as  the  storage  men  have 
Bade  some  heavy  losses  recently  on  the  falling 
market.  Undersized  pullets  at  36  cents  are 
approaching  the  low  figure  they  reached  when 
""baling  in  them  was  resumed  on  the  ex- 
Change  last  August.  Prime  firsts  were  called 
lor  the  first  time  in  months  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  Today's  drop  in  eggs  was  ih  the 
face  of  a  firm  market  in  the  East,  with  suf- 
ficient differential  to  make  a  good  profit,  if 
shipments  are  not  held  up  by  snowstorms  now 
prevailing. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ....49%  47%  48%  49      48 ',i  41 

Prime  lsts   46      45  41% 

Ex    pullets  42  %  40      41 41%  41%  38% 
Bnrirr~ized    41%  37       37%  38       38  36 
CHBESE. 

*  Fancy  California  flats  and  Y.  A.  dropped  in 
•ice  this  week  on  small  demand.  While  the 
Other  descriptions  maintained  last  week's  quo- 
tations  the  market   is  very  quiet. 

"plifornia  Flats,  fancy   26%c 

4o.  Firsts   26c 

■  A..  Fancy   36  % 

"pegon  Triplet  29c 

(k>.  Y.  A  33  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Several  cars  of  apples  from  Oregon  arrived 
H  this  market  during  the  week,  and  the  new 
arrivals'  livened  up  the  market  considerably. 

{Lpples.  Jonathan,  Oregon   Nominal 

00,    Spitzenbcrg,  Oregon   $1.50@3.0o 

do.     Bellflower  $1.25®  1.75 

do.     Laver   $1.50 

do.    Yellow  Newtown   $1.50@2.00 

flo.    Pippins,  Calif  $1.75® 2.25 

Bo,  Winesap   $2.00® 3.00 

Pears   .$2.50@4.0ll 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Lemons  were  50  cents   higher  this  week. 
The    demand    for    all    citrus    fruit    ha*  been 
Winer  quiet  this  week,  but  it    is  stated  to  be 
about   normal  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

Lfcmons.  fancy   $5.00 (S 5.50 

j£o.    choice   $4.00 @4. 50 

do.    Standard  $3.00@3.50 

Oranges.  Navels   $3.50® 5.00 

grapefruit.  Calif  $2.75®  3.25 

PP.    Arizona   $3.50®  4.00 

rahgenm-s   $1.50  1i  3.25 

HONEY. 

There  were  no  developments  in  honey  this 
week.  Dealers  declare  that  the  local  demand 
tor  honey  is  below  the  usual  on  account  of  the 
rices  demanded.  The  report  that  the  candy 
lactones  are  getting  short  of  sugar,  together 
with  the  closing  down  of  the  Western  Sugar 
refinery  for  a  couple  of  weeks  may  develop 
i  good  demand  among  the  candy  makers  for 
honey. 

Water  White  18  @20c 

Light  Amber   16%@17%e 

unber  15  @i6c 

RICE. 

After  a  period  more  or  less  quiet  during 


which  California  Japans  choice  and  fancy 
dropped  to  $12.10  and  $12.35  respectively. 
California  rice  is  firm.  Practically  all  stocks 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mills. '  the  stocks 
in  weak  hands  having  all  been  disposed  of. 
Buyers  are  now  taking  practically  all  uncoated 
rice  in  expectation  of  a  heavy  domestic  de- 
mand. There  has  also  been  exceptionally 
heavy  sales  of  Brown  rice  to  Japanese  millers 
at  prices  ranging  from  $11.00  to  $11.35. 
DRIED  FRUITS. 
Practically  all  the  raisins  and  dried  fruits  at 
this  time  are  inactive.  Following  quotations 
are   for  bulk  lots: 

Prunes — 40-50s   19c 

do,    50-60s   16c 

do,    60-70s   '.  15c 

do,    70-80s   14c 

do.    80-90s   13c 

do,    90-100s   12  V4e 

Peaches   16%@Blc 

Apricots  25®  @  32c 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  February  3.  1920. 
BUTTER 

Butter  production  continues  to  be  far  below 
consumption  in  Southern  California,  and  as  a 
result  the  price  advanced  another  2c  on  the 
pound  on  January  30th.  The  demand  has 
been  heavy,  especially  in  Los  Angeles.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  just  ending  were  71.000 
pounds  more  than  was  reported  for  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  total  receipts  being  394,800 
lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery   68c 

do,    prime  first   66c  \ 

do,    first   65c  ' 

EGGS. 

A  sharp  decline  in  prices  will  be  noted  in 
this  market  since  last  week,  due  to  increased 
production  and  more  favorable  ■  conditions  in 
the  poultry  market.  Consumption  is  hardly 
keeping  pace  with  demand,  which  is  only 
fair  at  quotations.  Receipts  for  past  week 
were  369  cases  more  than  those  of  a  week 
ago,  being  1,290  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  47c 

do,    case  count   43c 


do,    pullets   42c 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  are  light  and  the 
demand  good  for  hens  and  roosters.  Broilers 
and  hens  slightly  higher.  Not  so  many  friers 
and  broilers  coming  in.  but  demand  for  them 
is  good,  and  prices  firm.  Light  receipts  in 
turkeys,  and  they  are  meeting  with  only  fair 
call.  Ducks  scarce  and  prices  holding  firm. 
Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  ;.35c 

do,    1%  to  194  lbs  37c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Turkeys  37®  44c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Geese   27c 

FRUIT. 

The  demand  continue  good  for  all  choice 
stock,  which  of  course  is  confined  to  apples. 
Offerings  are  good  and  prices  holding  steady. 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier  $1.90® 2. 15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  $2.75® 3.25 

do,  Red  Permain,  packed  box.  .$1.75®  1.85 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00®2.25 

.do.  Spitzenburg,  packed  box..  $2.25® 3.25 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  are  slow  of  sale  and  quoted  lower 
this  week.  Onions  steady,  but  not  so  much 
call  for  them.  Lettuce  is  dull  and  sharply 
lower.  Cabbage  is  in  good  demand,  with 
price  steady.  Celery  is  scarce  and  somewhat 
higher  in  price.  Cauliflower  in  good  demand 
and  selling  higher.  Receipts  fair. 
Potatoes,    Northern   Burbanks  ..$4.75@4.80 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4.50@4.80 

Sweet  potatoes   $4.00@4.50 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.   .  .$4.50@4.75 

do.  White,  Globe,  cwt  $5.25®  5.50 

do.  Australian  Brown   $5.00® 5.25 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $3.00®  3.50 

Lettuce,  crate   25®  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25®  1.40 

I'eas.  per  lb  7@llc 

Celery,    crate   $6.00@6.50 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.00®  1.50 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  25® 30c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb  2@2%c 


BEANS. 

The  bean  market  remains  about  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  still  quiet  and 
few  are  moving,  though  prieee  are  holding 
firm,  and  are  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5.50®  6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAY. 

Very  little  hay  coming  into  the  local  mar- 
ket. Receipts  have  been  light  while  demand 
is  unusually  good.  Prices  show  an  advance 
over  those  of  last  week,  excepting  straw, 
which  is  unchanged. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $27.00@30.00 

Oat  haj\  ton   $30.00  @34.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $34.50® 36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $35.00@37.00 

Straw   $14.00  ®  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  quotations  are  furnished  by  the  Al- 
falfa Growers  of  California,  525  Central 
Building,  Los  Angelas.  There  is  httle  move- 
ment in  the  market.'  A  better  demand  is  be- 
ing felt  for  the  higher  grades  and  the  poorer 
grades  find  ready  sale.  Continued  dry  weather 
and  the  uncertainty  of  rain  is  naturally  hav- 
ing its  effect.  Both  grower  and  feeder  are 
somewhat  worried,  but  the  opinion  prevails 
that  the  market  has  a  stronger  undertone. 
Prices  continue  firm  and  unchanged  since  last 
week. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $36.00® 38 .00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00® 35.00 

Standard   $30.00®  33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $37.00  ®  39.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $35.00@36.00 

Standard  Dairy  $33.00  @34.00 

ONION  MARKET  WELL  STOCKED. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-one  crates 
of  Spanish  brown  onions  arrived  on 
steamer  Ventura  from  Australia.  Feb. 
2.  The  market  is  well  stocked,  de- 
mand light.  Prices  ranging  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  cents. 


—it  Sure  has ! 


Yes,  men  are  scarce.  Wages  are  high.  Cross-cutting 
is  hard,  slow  work.  Three  or  four  cords  a  day  is 
mighty  good  work  under  favorable  conditions. 


The  Blue  Streak  Makes  Big  Money! 


But  the  BLUE  STREAK  sure  makes  good  on 
the  job.  It  works  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  for  a  few  cents  for  gasoline  and 
oil.  It  works  rain  or  shine,  on  side-hills  or  in 
swamps. 

And  the  work  it  turns  out  I  On  actual  tests 
the  BLUE  STREAK  cut  through  a  6-foot  pine 
log  in  7  minutes  30  seconds.  Think  how  long 
it  takes  to  do  it  with  a  cross-cutl 

And  then  remember — the  BLUE  STREAK 
drag  saw  is  the  .fastest  drag  saw  ever  built. 
It  goes  through  a  log  faster.  It  makes  longer 
strokes.  It  saws  more  wood  in  a  working  day 
at  the  lowest  cost  than  any  other  machine. 
It  is  a  great  money-maker,  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  stands  the  gaff 
of  the  hardest  work.  Thousands  are  in  use 
everywhere.  Hundreds  have  been  used  in 
Pacific  Coast  logging  for  years. 

Strong,  compact,  durable  —  the  BLUE 
STREAK  will  last  for  years  with  just  ordinary 
care.    The  engine  is  a  4  horsepower,  2-cycle. 


W.  H.  Worden  Company 


Dept.  A,  126  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


There  are  no  complex  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  and  give  trouble.  It  is  simple  to  oper- 
ate, easy  to  start. 

The  frame  is  built  of  sturdy,  well-seasoned 
fir.  Bolts  are  used  throughout.  All  joints 
are  mortised  and  reinforced  with  metal.  All 
parts  are  above  the  frame  so  you  can  easily 
slide  the  BLUE  STREAK  across  the  log. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  is  not  an  assembled  ma- 
chine. It  is  built  in  a  factory  that  makes 
only   drag   saws.      Every   part   of   the  BLUE 

STREAK  is  made  for  the  BLUE  STREAK. 

And  the  BLUE  STREAK  sure  makes  good  on 
the  job.  The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  is 
the  best  constructed,  the  most  durable,  the 
best  working  of  all  drag  saws. 

You  ought  to  know  all  about  the  BLUE 
STREAK  right  away.  Don't  put  off  another 
day  learning  about  it.  Simply  write  your 
name  and  address  across  this  ad.  and  mail  to 
us  today.  No  obligation  at  all — we're  glad 
to  send  you  complete  information.  Send  for 
it     right     away     to     our     nearest  store. 


STORES  IN  NORTHIVEST: 
Dept.  A,  528  First  Ave.  So. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Dept.  A,  94  First  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 
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There's  a  saving  all  tRe 

Check  up,  step  by  step,  every  process  in  the  production 
of  poultry  feeds  and  you'll  soon  see  why  you  save  all  around 
when  you  buy  a  uniform,  top-grade  feed  like  SURELAY. 

To  begin  with,  mixing  feeds  is  our  special  business. 
We  have  the  equipment — we  have  the  facilities — we  have 
the  experience!  We  buy  our  materials  in  carload  lots — 
there's  a  saving  there!  Our  operating  costs  per  ton  of 
feed  are  far  below  the  mixing  costs  of  the  individual 
feeder — so  there's  a  saving  there. 

And  don't  overlook  this  big  fact:  there's  as  great  a 
saving  in  the  ingredients  we  leave  out  of  SURELAY  as 
there  is  in  the  ingredients  we  put  into  it.    For  example: 

We  don't  put  carbonate  of  lime  in  SURELAY.  Why? 
Because  you  can  buy  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime  at  the 
quarry  at  very  low  figures  and  ship  it  at  half  the  freight 
rate  that  applies  to  feed.  We  can't  sell  you  lime  when 
mixed  in  SURELAY  as  cheap  as  you  yourself  can  buy  it 
— so  we  leave  it  out. 

And  so  it  is  with  moisture.  Water  is  cheaper  in  the 
watering  trough  than  it  is  when  mixed  with  feed— and 
that's  why  SURELAY  contains  as  little  water  as  possible. 

Remember — everything  that  goes  into  SURELAY  is 
needed.  Anything  that  is  not  essential  stays  out.  In  this 
way  there's  a  saving  all  the  way. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  explains  just  why  we  can  do 
this — shows  how  hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  have  found 
SURELAY  the  most  economical,  convenient,  uniform  feed  they 
can  use.  This  booklet  is  free— cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now! 


How  You  Can  Save 
on  Carbonate  of  Lime 

By  George  R.  McLeod 
Agricultural  Department 
Sperry  Flour  Co.  • 

ONE  of  the  commodities  necessary 
for  the  poultryman  to  use  in  quan- 
tities is  carbonate  of  lime.  Many 
poultrymen  believe  it  is  best  to  purchase 
this  in  the  form  of  oyster  shells  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  more  effective  in 
this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Oyster  shells  are  not  available  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  on  this  coast  to  take 
care  of  the  demand,  and  this  results  in 
extremely  high  prices  being  asked  for 
carbonate  of  lime  in  this  form.  In  other 
words,  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  purchased 
in  a  grit  form  at  a  price  of  approximate- 
ly $8  per  ton,  while  the  Eastern  oyster 
shells  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $20 
per  ton. 

The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
some  of  the  limestone  deposits  in  Califor- 
nia runs  as  high  as  98%  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  average  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  various  shells  used 
for  poultry  feeds  do  not  carry  anywhere 
near  as  high  a  percentage. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  feed 
used  for  laying  hens  consists  of  mashes 
and  green  feeds,  a  certain  percentage  (and 
possibly  all  of  the  grits  used)  should  be 
lime  grits. 

Our  feeds  do  not  carry  either  oyster 
shells,  flour  or  limestone  grits,  as  we  fig- 
ure that  tbe  poultryman  can  save  consid- 
erable money  by  buying,  the  pure  lime- 
stone grits  instead  of  paying  the  cost  of 
mixing  this  commodity  in  our  mashes. 

Limestone  at  the  quarries  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  very*low  price  in  car-load  lots, 
and  takes  the  freight  rate  of  crushed 
rock,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  rate 
on  grain  feeds.  If  it  is  included  with 
grain  feeds,  however,  it  takes  the  same 
rate  as  the  grain  feeds,  and  on  that  ac- 
count costs  the  consumer  a  much  higher 
figure  if  purchased  in  this  manner  than 
if  purchased  in  grit  form. 
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Water  for  Electricity  and  Irrigation 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

RUDE  OIL  EXHAUSTION  is  threatened.  Every  pound  of  coal 
burned  is  that  much  forever  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
use.  Eastern  timber  has  all  been  cut  over  and  Western  timber 
is  fast  being  used  up.  It  can  be  replaced  only  by  years  of 
growth;  and  anyhow  it  cannot  be  much  of  a  factor  in  the  gen- 
eration of  power.  While  the  use  of  oil,  coal,  and  wood  for  generation  of 
power  means  just  that  much  of  our  natural  resources  forever  lost,  the  neg- 
lect of  our  magnificent  water  power  means  also  that  much  of  our  natural 


Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges,  # 

including  steam  and  water  plants.  Government  engineers  have  estimated 
that  California  has  possibilities  of  more  than  7,000,000  horsepower  of  elec- 
tricity developed  by  water  power.  The  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
stated  that  the  normal  development  of  northern  and  central  California  alone 
will  require  addition  of  power-generating  facilities  to  the  extent  of  40,000 
horsepower  per  annum.  But  the  demand  has  already  exceeded  this  esti- 
mate and  is  beyond  all  present  possibility  of  supplying  it.  We  must  develop 
electric  power  rapidly  either  by  oil-and-steam,  or  water,  or  both.    And  we 


resources  wasted.  The  use  of  our  water  for  generation  of  electric  power 
would  not  avoid  that  waste,  but  would  substitute  Itself  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  oil,  coal,  and  wood  now  used  for  fuel  within  the  State.  The 
greater  use  of  electricity  on  our  ranches  and  in  our  ranch  homes  would 
substitute  itself  for  much  drudgery  now  wearing  our  lives  away. 

Water  Cheaper  than  Oil  for  Electricity. 
The  power  companies  of  northern  and  central  California  early  in  1918 
submitted  to  the  State  Railroad  Commission  a  report  showing  that  if  no 
additional  hydro-electric  development  should  occur,  the  amount  of  oil  re- 
quired by  1920  to  supplement  water-power  in  the  generation  of  electricity 
would  be  about  3,350,000  barrels  annually.  All  of  this  oil  could  be  saved  by 
hydro-electric  developments  totaling  700,000,000  kilowatt  hours  annually; 
and,the  cost  of  producing  that  700,000,000  kilowatt  hours  would  be  reduced 
by  $4,200,000.  Under  our  public  utilities  regulations,  this  would  benefit  the 
users  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  lower  rates,  as  the  maximum  interest  on 
investment  of  the  power  companies  is  fixed  under  the  law.  Seven  hundred 
million  kilowatt  hours  per  year  could  be  generated  by  installations  of  107,- 
000  horsepower  capacity.   We  already  have  a  million  horsepower  developed 


had  better  save  the  oil  for  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  engines,  etc.,  which 
cannot  use  waterpower  and  are  not  yet  equipped  to  use  electric  power. 

There  are  now  in  California  75  hydro-electric  plants  and  50  steam  plants, 
which  produced  in  1918,  2,892,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  used  by 
545,000  consumers.  One-fourth  of  the  total  was  generated  by  oil-and-steam, 
for  lack  of  enough  hydro-electric  development. 

State  Water  Commission. 

The  State  Water  Commission,  in  summarizing  the  great  increase  in 
applications  for  unappropriated  water,  over  which  it  exercises  control, 
points  out  that  "California  is  launching  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented 
development."  During  the  last  six  months  of  1919  applications  were  received 
for  permits  to  divert  water  to  generate  2,103,000  horsepower  of  electricity, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  amount  already  developed.  These  applications 
include  one  for  water  to  generate  about  1,000,000  horsepower  at  nine  dif- 
ferent plants  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  and  others  by  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  Irrigation  District  for  45,000  horsepower,  the  San  Joa- 
quin Light  and  Power  Corporation  for  33,000  horsepower,  and  the  Mokel- 
( Continued  on  page  229.) 
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Store  Your  Grain  in  Bulk 

Don't  Sack  it 


QOME  farmers  are  making  more  money  than  others. 
^  They  don't  get  higher  prices  nor  do  they  work  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  But  they  cut  down  their  loss 
and  reduce  their  operating  expenses  to  a  minimum  by  the 
use  0f  up-to-date  methods. 


Y 


ou  can 


do  th 


e  same. 


Sare  the  1 0%  of  your  crop  lost  every  year  when  sacked 
by  substituting  bulk  handling.  Expert  investigation  has 
shows  this  to  be  the  amount  of  grain  lost  every  year  by 
the  use  of  sacks. 

Bulk  handling  saves  the  cost  of  sacks — and  sacks  are 
now  quoted  at  1  7Ylc  each. 

Remember  1918?  There  is  no  danger  of  loss  from  a 
rain  soaked  grain  pile  when  you  store  your  grain  in  metal 
bins  as  fast  as  it  is  threshed. 

And  rats  and  squirrels!  Say,  what  is  the  use  of  feeding  them? 
They  don't  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  YOU  a  good  turn.  Sacks  are 
nothing  in  their  lives,  but  they  can't  bite  through  a  metal  bin. 

Do  away  with  the  sacks  and  the  wages  of  high-priced  men — 
sack  sewers,  jiggers,  and  sack  bucks — men  hard  to  get  and  men 
hard  to  keep.  ' 

Sacks  are  like  some  businesses — they  leak. 

Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  storing  in  bulk;  eliminate  the 
leaky  sack  and  the  leaky  business. 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  saving  money  for  many  farmers 

in  California.  Why  not 
for  you?  Tear  off  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon 
at  once,  and  a  booklet 
describing  in  detail  how 
you  can  reduce  your  ex- 
penses will  be  sent  by  re- 
turn mail. 


Model  251 — Calco  Self  Watering 
Tank  for  Hogs 

All  that  the  name  implies.  Hop  water 
themselves.  Large  enough  so  that  frequent 
fillings  are  not  necessary.  As  the  hogs 
drink,  water  is  discharged  through  pipe  into 
trough.    Send  for  booklet. 


Model  258— Calco  Self  Feeder 


An  automatic  grain  feeder.  Save*  grain 
and  labor.  Trough  is  provided  with  «•»!- 
iron  partitions,  giving  individual  stals  for 
feeding.  Hogs  can  not  root  the  grain  «ut 
on  the  ground.    Prices  and  soes  in  list. 


Model  257 — Calco  Sheep  Trougn 

Made  like  all  Calco  products,  from  Amco 
Galvanized  Iron.  The  edges  are  pressed 
outward  and  downward  to  fit  over  sap- 
p)orting  frame  and  arc  smooth  for  protec- 
tion against  injury.    Send  for  price  list. 


Model  244  Calco  Hog;  Trough 

These  troughs  do  not  leak.  They  are 
made  from  durable  Armco  rust-resisting 
Galvanized  Iron.  The  cross  bars  add  rigtd- 
ness  and  strength.  They  prevent  hogs 
from  getting  into  trough.  Send  for  price 
list. 


Model  269  Calco  Hog  Fountain 

Where  water  can  be  piped  this  is  the 
thing  to  use.  It  automatically  fills  itself 
and  the  drinking  trough  by  means  of  the 
best  valve  and  float  obtainable.  Works  like 
any  other  water  float.  Catalog  upon  re- 
quest. 
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Beef  and  Milk  a  Possible  Combination 


During  all  the  years,  centuries — 
yea,  eons  that  the  human  race  has 
been  struggling  more  or  less  success- 
I  fully  towards  the  betterment  of  itself 
I?  collectively    and    individually  many 
things  have  needed  its  attention.  Sup- 
posedly starting   in  a  tropical  region 
where  the  minimum  of  clothing  was 
needed  and  the  bread  as  well  as  ap- 
ples grew  on  trees,  there  was  not 
much  incentive  for  improvement  in 
anything.    Naturally  there  was  not 
much  chance  for  improvement  until 
conditions  had  advanced  from  the  nat- 
'  ural  toward  the  higher  but  more  arti- 
f  ficial  environment. 

When  there  were  only  two  people 
on  the  earth,  even  after  falling  from 
grace,  it  did  not 
need  steers  weigh- 
ing 1,000  pounds  at 
one  year  ef  age  nor 
cows  that  could 
produce  3  0,0  0  0 
pounds  of  milk  an- 
nually to  supply 
( them  with  meat 
and  milk.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  go 
out  and  capture  or 
kill  what  they 
needed.  Bven  at  as 
late  a  date  as  the 
discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  that  persist- 
ent  promoter, 
Christopher  C  o- 
lumbus,  there  were 
thousands  of  abor- 
iginal Americans 
living  in  plenty 
without  the  need  of 
vitamines  »f  milk, 
or  suffering  from 
the  "flu."  No  donbt 
Columbus  delayed 
improvement  in  the 
meat  and  milk-pro- 
ducing animals  by 
opening  np  the  vast 
new  regions  of  the 
American  Conti- 
nents and  turning 
over  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East- 
ern hemisphere  the 
new  territories  for 
settlement  and  sub- 
division. The  only 
thing  that  he  over- 
looked   was  free 

transportation     to        Milking  Shorthorn 

those  who  would 
agree  to  take  over  a  country  or  two 
already  stocked  with  bison  and  deer. 
Improvement  Commenced. 
However,  this  very  lack  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication  led  some 
Englishmen  along  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  certain  lo- 
calities to  commence  the  improvement 
of  meat-producing  or  beef  cattle. 
Some  worked  entirely  from  the  view- 
point of  improving  the  beef  type  or 
characteristics,  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  milking  qualities.  Others 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  this  and 
had  always  in  mind  the  combination 
of  the  two.  For  years  the  lines  be- 
tween these  two  great  groups  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  have  not  been  as  dis- 
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tinct  as  that  between  other  breeds, 
but  it  has  been  in  existence  neverthe- 
less. 

In  England  the  Shorthorn  is  recog- 
nized as  a  dairy  as  well  as  beef  ani- 
mal of  much  merit,  and  much  of  the 
milk  necessary  to  supply  the  people  of 
London  comes  from  cattle  of  this 
breed.  As  has  been  said  before,  some 
of  the  earlier  breeders  kept  the  milk- 
ing quality  well  to  the  fore,  although 
everything  else  was  not  sacrificed  for 
it.  Thomas  Bates  of  Kirklevington 
was  the  breeder  who  really  established 
the  dual  characteristic  of,  the  Short- 
horn. 

It  is  this  well-known  although  not 
so  generally  admitted  dual  character- 


those  who  believed  in  there  being 
only  two  types, — beef  and  dairy,  with 
absolutely  no  medium  or  dual-purpose 
type  —  the  late  Professor  Thomas 
Shaw  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege being  the  leading  champion  of 
the  dual-purpose  cow  with  the  dairy 
Shorthorn  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
the  type. 

Prof.  Shaw  had  most  excellent  back- 
ing, as  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  "empire 
builder"  of  the  great  Northwest,  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  dairy  Shorthorn, 
and  sent  Professor  Shaw  to  England 
to  select  some  cattle,  which  were  true 
dual-purpose  animals.  This  importa- 
tion was  the  reaj  beginning  of  the 
recognition  of  the  dairy  or  milking 


cow.  Naomi  2d,  163454,  owned  by  Thos.  Harrison, 
Mitkins  Shorthorn 

istic  that  has  made  the  Shorthorn  om- 
nipresent, especially  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  found.  They  are  not  all  sup- 
porters of  the  breed,  but  go  where  you 
will,  if  you  find  people  who  are  de- 
scendants of  this  great  race  you  will 
also  find  Shorthorns. 

Slow  Recognition. 
Stockmen  of  the  United  States  have 
been  slow  in  recognizing  the  dairy 
|  quality  of  the  Shorthorn — perhaps  not 
as  slow  in  recognizing  it  as  they  are 
to  admit  that  a  breed  may  have  both 
the  beef  and  milk-producing  qual- 
ities. Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  much  discussion  about  this  very 
subject.  The  late  Governor  Hoard 
might  be  said  to  have  led  the  fight  for 


Santo  Rosa. 
(18,000  lbs. 


Her  grandam  was  Rose  of  Glenside,  highest  recorded 
milk.) 


Shorthorn  in  America.  There  were 
many  of  this  type  already  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  this 
movement-  gave  them  a  standing  that 
never  had  been  theirs  before. 
Type  Not  Well  Established. 
There  has  been  and  is  yet  much  con- 
fusion among  advocates  and  breeders 
as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  dual- 
purpose  or  milking  Shorthorn.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  Short- 
horns are  either  beef  or  dairy  animals, 
according  to  the  ways  they  are  han- 
dled when  young.  The  writer  twenty 
years  ago  heard  one  well-known 
authority  claim  he  could  take  any 
Shorthorn  heifer  calf  and  make  either 
a  beef  or  dairy  animal  out  of  it.  He 


was  right  to  a  certain  extent,  too,  but 
not  in  entirety.  He  could  make  a  start 
but  he  could  not  make  a  beef  animal 
out  of  a  dairy  type  nor  vice  versa  in 
one  generation. 

There  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
just  what  constitutes  a  dual-purpose 
breed.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  the  cows  must  be  capable  of 
producing  a  profitable  quantity  of 
milk  for  the  feed  consumed.  If  they 
cannot  do  this  they  fall  on  one  side 
of  the  duality.  In  other  words  they 
must  manufacture  milk  out  of  feed  at 
a  profit.  Next  the  steers  must  have 
the  proper  size  for  age,  the  right  con- 
formation and  the  characteristic  of 
laying  on  flesh  rapidly  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  gains 
will  be  profitable. 
More  than  this,  the 
fat  formed  must  be 
over  the  body  in 
through  the  lean 
meat  and  not  large- 
ly surrounding  and 
adherent  to  the  in- 
ternal organs.  If 
they  will  not  do 
this  they  fail  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  duality. 

The  conformation 
tends  to  be  some- 
what more  rugged 
with  better  indica- 
tions of  udder  de- 
velopment in  the 
dual-purpose  type 
than  in  the  straight 
beef.  This  duality 
seems  to  always 
have  carried  with 
it  somewhat  heavi- 
er bone,  more  day- 
light underneath,  a 
slightly  longer  and 
thinner  neck  i  n 
both  male  and  fe- 
male, and  not  quite 
so  much  refine- 
ment. 

It  is  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  some 
who  seem  to  think 
that  starring  will 
make  a  milking 
or  dual  -  purpose 
Shorthorn  out  of  a 
beef  animal.  It  is 
true  that  cows  in 
full  flow  of  milk 
should  not  show  an  excessively  large 
amount  of  fat,  but  they  should  have 
true  top  and  bottom  lines  reasonably 
smooth  over  the  crops  and  shoulder, 
good  width  in  loin,  and  hips  with  that 
width  and  levelness  carried  well  back, 
ending  in  hindquarters  that  are  deep 
and  wide. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  the  lines  between  the 
two  branches  of  this  great  breed  are 
being  more  sharply  defined  every  year. 
Breed  organizations,  and  through  them 
the  fairs  and  livestock  shows,  are 
making  proper  classification  for  this 
dual-purpose  branch.  They  have  their 
place  and  for  that  reason  it  Is  not 
good  policy  to  try  and  deny  it  to  them. 


Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 


(Written  for  Taciflc  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConneli.) 


The  meat  packing  interest  general- 
ly is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
organized  industries  in  the  United 
States,  but  according  the  Chas.  S. 
Hardy  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  he 
says  they  are  only  loosely  held  to- 
gether without  much  co-ordination 
and  really  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  one  another's  methods. 

At  the  close  of  a  two  days'  session 
of  a  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  re- 
gional meeting  of  the  Institute,  the 
delegates  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
ing a  rate  making  section  under 
which  the  railroads,  upon  return  to 


private  ownership,  would  be  certain 
of  a  reasonable  return  on  the  value 
of  their  property  as  determined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
All  new  theories  as  proposed  by  re- 
cent legislation  were  condemned  as 
being  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned,  the  public  included.  A 
board  of  arbitration  was  proposed  on 
which  the  public  should  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  To  this  board  all 
questions  involving  the  possibility  of 
strikes  should  be  referred.  Other 
matters  involving  the  railroads  and 
their  employees  should  be  settled  di- 
rect- 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  an  address  by  Robert  Graham,  of 


the  British  Food  Mission  tp  America, 
entitled  "Buying  Meats  for  Great  Bri- 
tain." Mr.  Graham  stated  there  would 
be  very  much  less  purchasing  of  these 
commodities  in  the  near  future  by  the 
mother  country  unless  something  is 
done  about  the  foreign  exchange  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Graham  further  stated:  "Great 
Britain  is  importing  8,000  to  10,000 
tons  weekly  of  pork  products.  Just 
now  the  2  large  American  packing 
firms  are  sharing  in  America's  por 
tion  of  this  business.  Other  countries 
are  getting  ready  to  compete." 

'rt  seems  to  Mr.  Graham  that  Amer- 
ican packers  are  doing  business  on  a 
very  narrow  margin,  but  the  consum- 
ing public  was  reaping  .no  particular 
benefit  from  this  situation.  The  re- 
tailer on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
guise  of  service,  compels  the  public  to 
pay  highly  for  it.    San  Francisco  and 


other  coast  cities  are  bettor  off  than 
some  eastern  places. 

Other  speakers  were  Will  J. 
French,  chairman  of  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission;  F. 
H.  Merrill  of  Los  Angeles  on 
"Sampling  Cottonseed  Oil,"  Edward 
Convey  of  San  Francisco  on  "The  Re- 
tailer," and  David  J.  Stollery,  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, on  "The  Livestock  Produc- 
er." 

About  100  delegates  were  present 
from  various  parts  from  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  plenty  of  rep- 
resentation from  eastern  pomts  as 
well. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  has  recently 
sold  a  fine  young  Jersey  bull,  sired  by 
Gertie's  San  Victor  and  orrt  of  Gertie's 
Son  Eclipse,  to  Ellery  Church  of  Han- 
ford. 
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The  Trouble  with  Others  and  the  Farmer 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  3.  K  Darsitz.) 


WHO  SAYS  SOI 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying  article,  J.  P.  Dargitz,  was  first 
known  to  us  as  an  almond  grower  at  Acampo;  then  as  an  organizer  of 
almond  growers  for  co-operative  marketing;  then  as  a  leader  in  co-op- 
erative marketing  of  deciduous  fruits;  then  as  an  agent  for  the  State 
Council  for  Defense  in  securing  fa.m  labor;  then  as  an  appraiser  of 
farming  lands  for  the  Farm  Loan  Bank,  and  now  he  is  back  at  farming 
again  at  Soulsbyville,  luolumne  county.  When  Mr.  Dargitz  writes  he 
always  says  something. — Editor. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
strictures  on  other  people  attempting 
to  do  the  farmer's  business  for  him — 
people  who  know  nothing  about  farm- 
ing. Especially  is  this  true  as  to  the 
economics  of  farming. 

The  people  who  work  eight  hours 
and  say  they  can't  live  on  a  dollar  an 
hour  and  think  the  way  is  to  work 
only  six  hours  and  ask  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  an  hour,  think  the  farmer 
is  the  profiteer.  Other  people  think 
the  way  to  overcome  the  High  Cost  of 
Living  is  to  speed  up  production,  and 
if  the  farmer  will  only  grow  twice  as 
much  he  can  sell  for  half  the  present 
prices  and  thus  solve  the  difficulty. 

Other  people  think  the  easiest  way 
is  to  drift  along,  advance  wages  de- 
manded whenever  demanded,  and  then 
pass  it  along  to  the  public  by  adding 
same  to  selling  prices  and  not  forget- 
ting to  also  add  a  good  percentage  of 
profit  for  themselves  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  group,  of  course,  are  the 
so-called  laboring  people,  who  work 
with  their  hands  and  use  their  heads 
mostly  to  see  how  little  they  can  do 
and  hold  their  jobs. 

The  second  group  are  the  well- 
meaning  theorists,  who  really  want  to 
help  but  have  not  yet  found  out  how 
and  who  seem  to  think  the  trouble 
must  be  with  the  farmer  because  not 
enough  is  being  produced  to  go  around 


and  therefore  they  are  going, to  work 

him. 

The  third  group  are  the  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen,  who  work 
chiefly  by  their  wits  and  who  have  al- 
ways considered  the  public  or  the 
consumers  and  the  producers  in  com- 
mon and  more  especially  the  farmers 
as  their  "divine  heritage,"  whom  it  is 
their  inherent  right  to  use  for  their 
own  gains,  and  none  should  be  daring 
enough  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 

The  first  group  raise  wages  and 
shorten  hours  as  a  remedy.  The  sec- 
ond group  urge  the  farmer  to  work 
harder.  The  third  group — well,  they 
say  "lay  on  and  let  him  be  damned 
who  says  enough." 

Now  all  are  wrong.  The  first  group 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
charge  more  because  he  has  to  pay 
continually  increasing  wages  for  his 
hired  labor  and  likewise  continually 
increasing  amounts  for  his  supplies 
all  he  has  to  buy,  and  therefore  how 
can  he  sell  for  less  or  even  the  same 
and  not  go  broke?  The  second  group 
are  wrong  because  the  farmer  is  now 
working  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per 
day  and  cannot  do  more  except  by 
hired  labor  and  cannot  produce  with 
the  unskilled,  high-priced,  inefficient 
labor  available  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  price  of  his  products. 

Not  one  farmer  in  ten  is  making 


THE  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 

It's  small,  light,  unobtrusive.  You  don't  notice  it  in  the- 
pocket  or  on  the  belt. 

But  when  the  diamond-back  rattler  .buzzes  or  the  copper- 
head squirms — when  there's  a  bear  in  the  trap  or  a  bob-cat 
in  the  tree — when  the  rare  chance  of  human  violence 
threatens  in  the  wilderness — or  when  the  stinging  wind  on 
the  North  shore  of  Superior  brings  the  blood-chilling  yell  of 
the  man-hunting  wolf-pack  nearer  and  nearer — the  little  Sav- 
age proves  the  closest,  truest  friend. 

Its  barrel — length  and  locked  breech  gives  more  power  and 
accuracy  than  other  pistols  of  the  calibre — its  ten  shots  and 
one-hand  reloading  permit  faster  and  more  continuous  fire — 
and  the  lines  of  its  celebrated  grip  make  you  point  it  and 
shoot  it  straight  in  an  emergency — as  straight  and  as  instinc- 
tively as  you  point  your  finger.  Its  monkey-wrench  simplicity 
makes  it  always  ready  and  always  sure-fire,  because,  like  the 
best  military  pistols,  you  can  cock  and  uncock  it  with  your 
thumb. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you — can  supply  you.  For  complete 
description,  write  us. 

SAVAGE   ARMS  CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  SO  Church  Street,  New  York 
■Sharon,  Pa.  Detroit,  Mich. 


.32  calibre,  3*i"  barrel 
10  uunces,  11  shots 

.38*  calibre,  *V*"  barrel, 
31  ounces,  10  sfaeU 


one  dollar  an  hour  for  his  labor  if  he 
figures  out  interest  on  his  investment 
and  allows  his  wife  or  daughter  union 
wages  for  their  labor  in  cooking  and 
caring  for  hired  laborers. 

This  is  true  even  at  the  present 
time  of  high  prices.  The  third  group 
is  doubly  wrong  because  they  are  now 
attempting  to  deny  the  farmer  the 
light  to  collective  selling  and  prepar- 
ing for  selling  his  products — a  right 
now  generally  granted  to  the  first 
group. 

If  the  farmer  cannot  make  a  reason- 
able profit  for  his  labor  and  his  in- 
vestment he  will  have  to  quit,  and  as 
production  is  stifled  by  interfering 
with  his  right  to  get  such  a  fair  re- 
turn, then  prices  will  soar  and  no 
mistake,  for  the  hungry  6f  all  groups 
will  bid  against  each  other  for  food. 

The  trouble  as  I  see  it  is  that  so 
many  millions  for  the  last  few  years 
have  been  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion lines  to  either  fight,  prepare  for 
fighting,  or  to  produce  the  means  of 
fighting  that  necessary  production 
lines  have  suffered.  It  cannot  be  rem- 
edied at  once  because  many  millions 
are  permanently  out  of  the  race  as 
producers,  and  they  were  the  most  ef- 
ficient producers  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

If,  the  farmer  is  making  money  so 
rapidly  as  some  think,  would  not 
people  be  leaving  the  other  groups 


and  taking  up  fanning  mo.e  rapidly? 
Assuredly  they  would  and  the  chief 
reason  that  men  are  crowding  to  cities 
and  factories  now  is  that  they  can 
make  more  money  there  than  on  the 
farm. 

The  only  solution  I  can  see  is  that 
prices  for  food  products  shall  keep  on 
rising  until  the  farmer  can  place  him- 
self on  a  par  with  the  city  worker  in 
whatever  group.  Then  and  not  until 
then  will  the  drift  from  farm  to  city 
stop- 

How  can  the  fanner  bring  this 
about?  By  doing  his  own  part  in  eco- 
nomic planning.  He  can't  do  this  in- 
dividually because  he  now  works  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  with  his 
hands  and  about  three  hours  more 
righting  pests  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, the  animal  kingdom  and  the  two- 
legged  kingdom.  Team  work  is  the 
only  solution.  Farmers  must  associate 
together.  Only  in  this  way  can  they 
ever  get  a  hearing  in  legislative  mat- 
ters. Only  by  associated  action  can 
they  determine  market  conditions  and 
solve  economic  conditions.  All  other 
groups  have  tried  solving  the  High 
Cost  of  Living  and  other  economic 
problems  and  seem  to  have  made  a 
wonderful  mess  of  it  Now  suppose 
the  fanner  be  given  an  opportunity 
and  if  not — well,  then,  it  is  up  to  the 
farmers  to  rise  up  and  claim  what  is 
rightfully  theirs. 


Grain  Sorghums  Adapted  to  Dry  Season 

(Written  for  Paciac  Rural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.) 

With  less  than  half  of  the  seasonal 
rainfall  we  normally  get  to  this  date, 
with  no  snow  at  most  of  the  snowfall- 
reporting  stations,  and  with  only  a 
third  as  much  snow  at  the  Summit  as 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  feed  and 
crop  prospects  are  critical. 

We  may  well  plan  definitely  to  get 
along  with  less  water  than  we  need- 
There  are  two  lines  to  follow.  Prob- 
ably the  most  urgent  is  early  prep- 
aration of  seedbeds  and  right  culti- 
vation to  save  all  the  moisture  pos- 
sible from  evaporation.  The  other 
is  to  plant  crops  best  adapted  to  dry 
weather.  The  combination  may  pull 
us  out  with  a  surprised  grin  on  our 
faces  if  we  carry  them  out  conscien- 
tiously. 

Grail  Sorghums  Increasingly  Popular. 

During  the  forty-five  years  since  the 
first  grain-sorghums  were  tried  out 
in  America,  they  have  proved  their 
worth  in  drouth-resistant  territories 
as  shown  by  the  great  increase  in 
acreage. 

(.nod  lor  Muiiy  hinds  of  Feed. 

For  versatility  in  growing  ability 
and  in  adaptability  for  various  kinds 
of  feed  for  various  animals,  grain  sor- 
ghums excel  all  other  crops.  If  you 
need  hay,  plant  them  broadcast  rea- 
sonably thick  and  mow  about  the  time 
the  lower  leaves  begin  dying.  For 
silage,  cut  the  nearby  matured  stalks 
with,  the  heads  on  and  add  some 
water.  For  chicken  feed,  throw  the 
heads  on  the  ground  and  let  the  poul- 
try get  good  exercise  picking  out  the 
grain-  It  leaves  a  good  litter  for 
them  to  scratch  in.  For  cattle,  grind 
the  heads  more  or  less  coarsely  into 
"head  chop"  and  it  will  fill  as  well  as 
fatten.  For  hogs,  thresh  out  the  grain 
and  crack  or  grind  it.  This  grain  has 
feeding  value  equal  to  rolled  barley 
and  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  good 
Indian  corn  for  fattening  purposes. 
For  growing  purposes  it  is  better  than 
either,  because  it  has  not  the  waste 
hulls  like  barley,  and  it  has  more  pro- 
tein than  Indian  corn. 


The  question  of  varieties  depends 
largely  on  whether  the  crop  is  to  be 
forage  or  grain  and  on  the  adaptability 
of  varieties  to  local  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  one  section  as  the  Imperial 
Valley,  milo  is  well-nigh  universal; 
and  the  inexperienced  grain-sorghum 
grower  may  better  make  milo  his 
money  crop  than  any  other  variety  on 
two  general  principals:  (1)  what  ev- 
erybody grows  is  probably  better 
adapted  to  conditions  than  other  com- 
monly well-known  varieties;  (2)  what 
everybody  grows  in  the  way  of  stand- 
ard crops  has  a  better  chance  for  mar- 
ket because  one  man's  crop  may  be 
mingled  with  another's  in  a  carload, 
and  buyers  are  more  attracted  to  com- 
munities of  large  production  than  they 
are  by  scattered  lots  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  travel  to  inspect 

Respond  to  Irrigation. 

For  adaptability  to  various  growing 
conditions,  one  heed  only  look  at  the 
splendid  grain  sorghum  crops  on  irri- 
gated lands,  say  in  the  Chino  district 
of  San  Bernardino  county  or  the  Weed 
Patch  district  of  Kern  county,  or  in 
the  counties  up  the  Sacramento  river. 
Grain  sorghums  certainly  respond  to 
water  and  cultivation. 

But  then  look  at  the  struggle  put  up 
by  grain  sorghums,  and  see  the  crops 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude  which 
they  make  on  unirrigated  sandy  lands, 
say  in  various  counties  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  Or  go  farther  from  home 
and  see  how  the  sorghums  supplanted 
Indian  corn  in  the  dry  western  ends 
of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
even  in  Dakota  and  Texas.  See  how 
prominent  the  grain  sorghums  are  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — 
dry  states,  as  compared  with  the 
humid  Mississippi  Valley. 

U.  S.  statistics  on  crop  production 
emphasize  the  adaptability  of  grain 
sorghums  to  dry  climates,  by  naming 
only  seven  States  of  the  U.  S.  as  pro- 
ducing enough  grain  sorghums  to  rec- 
ord. These  are  tabulated  below  with 
figures  for  their  recent  crops. 


Kansas  .... 

rexaa   

Oklahoma  .  . 
Colorado  ..  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 


(•RAIN  SORGHUM  PRODUCTION. 
1910 

Acres  Bushels 

  1.040.000  17.888.000 

  1.798.000  50.334.000 

  1.440.000  33.120.000 

  149.000  2.1B0  000 

  238.000  7.140  000 

  68.000  2.030000 

California                             170.000  4.386.000 

Total  of  above  ....  4.893.000  126.058.000 

All  of  these  uses  have  proved  satis- 
factory on  California  ranches.  All 
varieties  of  grain  sorghums  are  of 
approximately  equal  value  for  such 
purposes.  There  is  about  as  much  dif- 
ference with  the  same  variety  in  dif- 
ferent years  as  will  be  found  between 
several  varieties  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
cept in  amount  of  forage  produced. 


Acres 

2.139  000 
1.605  000 
1,800.000 
92.600 
166.000 
58.000 
176.000 

ti.036.000 


1018 


Bushels 

30.107.000 
24.076.000 
18.000.000 
1.748.000 
2.988.000 
1.624. 000 
4.699.000 

73.241.000 


These  acres  are  for  the  most  part  1 

unirrigated  and  have  been  found  un-  1 

profitable  for  Indian  corn  on  account  J 

of  drouth.    But  people  who  succeed  | 

best  are  most  firmly  convinced  of  the  a 

necessity  of  early  fine  seedbed  prep-  : 

aration  and  continued  cultivation  after  i 
planting.   Many  people  fall  miserably 
for  lack  of  these  operations- 
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Holding  for  Good  Markets. 

The  markets  for  threshed  grain 
sorghums  have  been  rather  hit-or- 
iniss, — not  always  so  strong  as  they 
are  now.  They  have  gone  up  this 
season  with  other  feeds  and  are  as 
aristocratic  as  any.  This  is  partly  due 
to  a  growing  number  of  livestock 
feeders  and  poultrymen  who  realize 
their  value  and  are  making  more  use 
of  grain  sorghums  than  ever  before. 
The  high  paces  came  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  seven  States  mentioned 
produced  a  72  per  cent  greater  crop  in 
1919  than  in  1918. 

Grain  sorghum  growers  are  not  yet 
organized  to  make  permanent  the  abil- 
ity to  get  right  prices;  but  the  Alfal- 
fa Growe  s'  Association  is  carrying 
out  a  program  of  building  co-operative 
warehouses  where  the  grain  sorghums 
;rown  by  its  members  may  be  stored 
until  the  season  of  scarcity,  relieving 
a  burdened  market  in  the  fall  and  get- 
ting better  prices  at  the  consuming 
season. 


WATER    FOR    IRRIGATION  AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
umne  River  Power  and  Water  Co.  for 
32,250  horsepower. 
Extensive  Water  Storage  Required. 
Storage  of  water  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these,  as  shown  the  past 
two  years  by  the  water  shortage, 
which  threw  more  of  a  burden  on  the 
steam-electric  plants  than  they  could 
handle.  Most  of  the  applicants  pro- 
pose storage.  Storage  necessity  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
shortage  in  the  late  summer  flow  of 
even  the  Sacramento  River  is  immi- 
nent. The  normal  flow  of  that  river 
is  being  appreciably  reduced  each  year 
by  diversion  for  the  increasing  acre- 
age of  rice. 

Applications    to    Irrigate  2,140,000 
Acres. 

This  feature  calls  to  attention  the 
fact  that  applications  to  the  State 
Water  Commission  during  the  last  six 
"months  of  1919  were  for  water  to  irri- 
gate 2,140,000  acres.  This  area  is  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  irrigable  area  of 
the  State  for  which  gravity  water  is 
available  and  is  more  than  one-half 
of  the  present  irrigated  area.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  all  the  applications 
received  were  for  irrigation. 

But^  neither  irrigation  nor  power 
development  will  hereafter  monopolize 
the  use  of  any  large  mountain  streams. 
In  fact  most  of  the  power  companies 
already  have  capitalized  the  water 
after  it  turns  the  turbines  and  are 
selling  it  systematically  for  irrigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  big- 
gest irrigation  districts  are  more  or 
less  advanced  in  plans  to  use  their 
water  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
in  the  mountains  under  the  law  passed 
by  the  1919  Legislature  permitting 
them  to  do  so.  The  Modesto-Turlock 
project  is  the  chief  of  these.  The  dry 
season  looming  ahead  of  us  should 
make  us  responsive  to  all  proposals 
for  storage  of  winter  water,  not  only 
for  summer  irrigation,  but  for  devel- 
opment of  electric  power  to  run  irri- 
gation pumps. 


Sacks  and  other  containers  as  gen- 
erally employed  in  delivery  of  whole- 
sale lots  of  rice,  beans,  potatoes  and 
farm  products  in  general  do  not 
change  ownership  with  the  sale  of  the 
commodity  and,  unless  especially  pro- 
vided for,  remain  the  property  of  the 
seller,  is  a  late  ruling  of  Charles 
Johnson,  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  who  said  it  overturned  an 
established  trade  custom  and  affects 
the  business  practice  followed  by 
thousands  of  California  farmers  and 
jobbers.  As  the  California  laws  re- 
quire that  commodities  be  sold  by  net 
weight,  it  is  not  intended  to  include 
the  value  or  weight  of  the  container, 
Johnson  said. 


Japan  is  feeling  the  competition  of 
foreign  countries  .in  the  condensed 
milk  trade  regardless  of  a  protective 
duty,  according  to  the  government  re- 
port on  foreign  markets.  This  branch 
of  Japanese  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped on  account  of  the  stoppage  of 
imports  during  the  war  and  the  spe- 
cial protection  given  by  the  Japanese 
government. 


AWorn-Out  Spreader 

If  Not  Replaced,Will  Some  Day  Mean 

A  Worn -Out  Farm ! 


Straw  Spreading  Attachment 


At  small  cost,  you  can  get  this  one-man  attachment  for 
new  or  old  machines.  Handles  a  big  load.  Shreds  the  straw 
fine  and  spreads  it  wide.  Gives  you  two  machines  in  one. 
Easily  set  up  or  detached.  Puts  a  new  money  value  on  your 
straw  stacks. 


NO  other  implement  ever 
paid  you  such  handsome 
returns  as  that  old,  worn-out 
spreader  of  yours.  Yet  to  con- 
tinue its  makeshift  use  is  mighty  poor 
economy.  If  it  is  time-worn  to  the  point 
where  frequent  repairs  are  needed, 
scrap  it— and  get  in  its  place  the  famous, 
combination  manure-and-straw.  wide 
spreading 


NISCO 

Z?eOriginalWideSpreading5preader 


(Known  in  the  East  as  New  Idea) 

The  NISCO  perpetuates  farm 
prosperity.  It  makes  spreading  of 
manure,  lime  or  straw,  easy,  thorough  and 
most  highly  profitable.  It  will  earn  far  more 
than  your  old  spreader— in  bigger  crops  through 
better  fertilizing.  And  it  will  pay  its  -cost  twice 
over  by  saving  time,  labor  and  repairs. 

Many  important,  patented  features  of  con- 
struction and  operation  make  NISCO  the 
known  leader.  It  has  no  gears.  No  compli- 
cated parts  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Built 
low  down;  easy  to  load.  And  its  light  draft 
lets  you  heap  it  thirty  inches  high  and  still 
have  an  easy  haul. 

Thorough,  Uniform  Spreading 

An  endless  chain  brings  every  scrap  of 
manure  to  the  big  revolving  shredders  and 
patented  distributing  paddles.  These  spread 
it  in  a  fine,  even  blanket,  well  outside  the 
wheel  tracks.  Control  at  seat  lets  you  spread 
any  quantity — 3,  6,  9, 12,  or  15  loads  per  acre. 

Dealer*  everywhere  sell  the  NISCO  Spreader.  Farm- 
ers, County  Agents  and  highest  agricultural  authorities 
endorse  it.  Plan  to  see  the  NISCO  dealer  in  yoar 
town  without  delay.  Ask  him  for  a  free  copy  of  oar 
valuable  booklet,  "Feeding  The  Farm." 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY, 


COLDWATER, 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Cattlemen  Get  Ready  to  Meet  the  Drouth 


When  the  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  met  in 
San  Francisco  on  Jan.  20,  indications 
were  that  a  serious  drouth  would 
compel  the  shipment  of  cattle  from 
some  parts  of  California  to  greener 
ranges  in  other  sections.  There  was 
still  hop*?  tbat  rain  would  save  the 
situation.  Meanwhile,  the  association 
was  not  idle.  A  committee  consisting 
of  President  Fred  H.  Bixby,  O.  B. 
Fuller  of  Los  Angeles,  and  H.  A. 
Jastro  of  Bakersfield  was  appointed 
To  confer  with  the  railroads  on  low 
rates  into  those  regions  where  pas- 
turage could  be  obtained. 

Information  Sought. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  period 
of  deficient  rainfall,  the  association 
took  further  steps  to  prevent  losses 
to  its  members.  Telegrams  and  let- 
ters were  sent  out  to  every  organiza- 
tion of  cattlemen  in  the  Western 
States.    The  letters  said: 

"Deficient  rainfall  in  some  parts  of 
our  State  makes  it  probable  that  there 
will  be  cattle  available  for  shipment 
from  this  State  to  other  States  that 
can  supply  feed,  providing  pasture 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates.  We, 
therefore,  earnestly  request  your  co- 
operation in  securing  and  furnishing 
the  following  information:  (1)  What 
is  the  general  outlook  for  feed  in  your 
State?  (2)  Have  you  carrying  capacity 
for  any  additional  cattle,  and  approxi- 
mately what  number?  (3)  Can  pas- 
ture be  secured  and  at  what  price? 
<4)  Can  a  reasonable  price  be  ex- 
pected for  cattle  purchased  in  your 
territory? 

"Stress  is  laid  on  the  fourth  point, 
for  the  reason  that  a  few  years  a.%o 
when  there  was  lack  of  rain  in  this 
State  many  buyers  came  into  our 
market  with  no  thought  of  assisting 
in  our  need,  but  only  to  screw  down 
prices  to  a  ridiculous  figure.  The 
growing  appreciation  of  Quality  stock 
during  the  past  decade  warrants  us  in 
assuring  you  that  our  cattle  generally 
are  of  very  fair  quality." 

Range  Conditions  in  Texas  Good. 

The  response  was  prompt.  The 
following  telegram  came  from  E.  B. 
Spiller,  secretary  of  the  Cattle  Rais- 
ers' Association  of  Texas:  "Range 
conditions  in  Texas  were  never  better. 
Investigation  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  number  of  cattle  that  can 
be  taken  care  of.  Know  now  of  range 
for  about  40,000  head  asking  one 
dollar  per  head  per  month.  No  doubt 
can  be  secured  for  between  fifty  cents 
and  one  dollar  per  head  per  month. 
Texas  ranges  now  carry  many  cattle 
from  Montana  and  Wyoming,  When 
these  move  out  in  spring  along  with 
regular  spring  shipments  from  Texas 
we  will  nave  room  for  unlimited  num- 
ber of  cattle.  The  Texas  ranges  were 
almost  depleted  during  the  drouth  of 
1916,  1917  and  1918  and  this  state  will 
be  in  the  market  for  cattle  to  re- 
stock. The  extent  to  which  your 
cattle  would  be  purchased  depends  on 
price  and  condition  of  money  market." 

Little  Surplus  Range  in  Arizona. 

From  Arizona  came  the  following 
reply:  "While  range  conditions  in 
Arizona  are  excellent  the  ranges  in 
most  cases  are  overstocked  and  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  sell  cows.  I 
feel,  however,  that  there  are  cattle- 
men with  surplus  range  who  may 
want  to  bny  or  take  cattle  on  part- 
nership basis  but  I  know  of  no  pas- 
turage to  any  extent.  This  is  purely 
a  range  proposition.  It  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  you  attend  our  conven- 
tion in  Tucson  starting  Feb.  17.  when 
yon  could  get  most  excellent  line  on 
everything. — F.  E.  Schneider." 

The  association  will  send  repre- 
sentatives into  Texas,  Arizona  and 
southern  Oregon  to  determine  the 
exact  conditions  there  and  make 
definite  arrangements  for  shipments. 

To  secure  more  definite  information 
on  the  needs  of  California  stockmen 
the  following  letter  was  sent  out  by 
the  association: 

f'anvassinir  Local  Situation. 
"With  a  view  of  gauging  the  situa- 
tion as   nearly  as  possible  we  are 
comntvnieating  with  all  of  our  affili- 
ated county  and  local  branches  with 


the  request  that  they  favor  us  with 
the  following  information  promptly: 
1.  What  is  the.  feed  situation  generally 
in  your  county?  2.  (a)  If  unfavorable 
what  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
to  relieve  your  needs?  In  other  words, 
how  many  cattle  can  be  carried 
through  on,  feed,  say  for  the  next  sixty 
days,  and  approximately  what  num- 
bers will  have  to  be  shipped  out? 
(b)  If  favorable,  have  you  any  surplus 
feed,  either  pasturage  or  hay,  and  if 


so  how  many  cattle  do  you  estimate 
could  be  shipped  into  your  county? 
3.  If  your  feed  condition  is  acute 
would  cattlemen  prefer  to  sell  out- 
right, or  would  they  rather  ship  their 
cattle  to  feed?" 

Responses  already  received  indicate 
that  while  the  drouth  is  not  general 
the  condition  is  serious  in  some  parts 
and  unless  relieved  immediately  by 
rains  those  sections  will  have  cattle 
to  ship  out. 


Stockmen's  Week  at  the  Universit> 
Farm,  Davis,  Feb.  24  to  27  inclusive, 
promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 


The  complete  program  has  not  come 
to  hand  as  yet.  We  understand  it  h 
delayed  owing  to  the  illness  of  Prof. 

G.  H.  True.  Each  day  will  be  com- 
plete in  itself  and  full  of  interest  to 
every  one.  The  Calif.  Dairy  Council 
is  interested  in  the  Dairy  Breed  day 
on  Friday,  Feb.  27th.    Manager  Sam. 

H.  Greene  will  take  part  in  the  morn- 
ing program.  He  has  agreed  to 
furnish  buyers  for  purebred  sires  of 
4  of  the  leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
These  bulls  are  being  selected  by  the 
experts  of  the  University  and  none 
are  accepted  whose  dam  has  not  pro- 
duced 400  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  one  year. 


SEEKING  A  MARKET 
FOR  DAIRY  BY-PRODUCTS 


E 


| VERY  dairyman  will  agree  that  if 
he  could  sell  his  skimmed  milk  for 
what  it  i9  worth  as  a  human  food, 
the  profits  on  his  dairy  business  would  be 
substantially  increased.  But  where  is  the 
market  for  skimmed  milk  as  a  human  food? 

Authorities  say  that  the  milk  supply  of 
the  country  is  twenty-five  percent  below 
the  domestic  market  requirements,  if 
each  man,  woman  and  child  of  this  coun- 
try, to  say  nothing  of  foreign  needs,  is  to 
receive  the  amount  of  dairy  products  nec- 
essary for  proper  nourishment.  This, 
then,  is  the  market — helping  to  make  up 
the  25%  shortage  by  diverting  to  human 
use  a  part  of  the  large  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk  which  is  fed  to  stock.  And  here  is 
one  method  by  which  this  can  be  done:  , 

Skimmed  milk  lacks  only  a  fat  content 
to  make  it  desirable  for  cooking  and 
baking.  The  lack  of  fat,  too,  makes  it  un- 
palatable. Hence,  it  is  just  plain  common 
sense  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  vegetable 
fat,  skimmed  milk  can  be  made  palata- 
ble and  more  desirable  as  a  human  food 
for  culinary  operations,  releasing  whole 
milk  so  used  for  other  more  needed  pur- 
poses. 

Hebe  Brings  Skimmed  Milk  to 
Market  as  Human  Food 


pounds  of  skimmed  milk  are  used,  and 
7.8  pounds  of  cocoanut  fat.  Thus  a  small 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  serves  as  the 
vehicle  for  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  to  market  as  human  feed. 


H 


Benefit  to  the  Entire 
Industry 

OW  is  this  new  market  to  benefit 
the  dairyman  who  is  not  near 
enough  to  a  Hebe  condensery  to  sell  his 
product  there?  The  Hebe  industry  is 
young,  and  Hebe  plants  few  in  number, 
but  every  can  sold  is  helping  to  develop 
this  new  market,  and  every  bit  of  adrer- 
tising  put  out  by  the  Hebe  Company  is 
helping  to  educate  the  people  to  the  greater 
use  of  dairy  products.  This  influence 
cannot  help  but  be  of  great  benefit  t»  the 
entire  industry,  for  every  additional  ootlet 
for  marketing  a  product  puts  a  new  value 
on  the  product,  and  skimmed  milk,  pre- 
pared and  marketed  for  a  human  food,  is 
bound  to  increase  in  value,  thereby  bene- 
fitting every  dairyman. 


B 


H 


EBE  was  created  to  reach  this  ad- 


auxiliary  to  the  daily  milk  supply  for 
specific  uses  in  the  home.  Hebe  is  labeled 
with  the  utmost  frankness  as  to  its  con- 
tents and  uses.  It  is  advertised  as  it  is 
labeled — honestly  and  frankly — "A  Com- 
pound of  Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and 
Vegetable  Fat,"  for  cooking  and  baking. 
By  the  scientific  emulsifying  of  refined 
cocoanut  fat  with  the  skimmed  milk,  Hebe 
makes  it  possible  to  market  skimmed 
milk  as  a  human  food,  and  thus  opens  to 
the  dairyman  another  and  more  profit- 
able outlet  for  his  by-product,  without 
interfering  with  the  markets  already  es- 
tablished for  dairy  products.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  every  100  pounds  of  Hebe  210 


Every  By-Product  Should 
be  Utilized 

U  SI  NESS  has  proved  that  no  indus- 
try is  completely  successful  until 
every  by-product  has  been  utilized  in  the 
most  profitable  way.  To  feed  the  skim- 
med milk  to  stock  is  not  the  most  profit- 
able method  of  utilizing  this  by-product, 
because  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  food  value  of  the  skimmed  milk  is 
recovered  in  the  meat  of  the  animal.  The 
larger  part  is  used  up  by  the  animal 
simply  in  living. 

The  dairy  industry  will  reach  a  fuBer 
measure  of  efficiency  and  economy  when 
the  skimmed  milk  is  disposed  of  in  the 
most  profitable  way  —  as  human  food. 
Hebe  points  the  way.  It  is  an  ally  to  the 
dairy  industry,  offering  one  method  of 
utilizing  skimmed  milk  as  human  food 
and  increasing  the  use  of  dairy  products 
in  the  home. 


You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet,  '  The 
Missing  Third. ' '  Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this.  Address  J 27 5  Consumers  Bldg. , 
Chicago.    The  Hebe  Company,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 
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California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Offering 


The  purebred  cattle  industry  in 
i  ;ilifornia  is  coming  into  its  own. 
Farmers  and  orchardists  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  possibilities  of  maintaining 
small  herds  of  Shorthorns  to  share 
in  the  prosperity  that  looms  ahead  for 
breeders  of  high-class  stock  in  this 
State.  Indications  are  that  many  be- 
ginners in  the  purebred  business  will 
attend  the  fourth  sale  of  Shorthorns 
to  be  held  February  25th  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  in  connection 
with  Stockmen's  Week.  There  will 
also,  of  course,  be  numerous  breeders 
in  attendance  at  the  sale. 

After  personally  visiting  the  herds 
from  which  the  stock  will  come,  a  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  representative  has 
the  following  comment  on  the  animals 
to  be  offered: 

Among  the  consignments  to  the 
Shorthorn  sale  at  Davis  during 
Stockmen's  week  is  Hillcrest  Ama- 
ranth from  Hillcrest  Farm,  Davis,  the 
home  of  Little  Sweetheart,  the  grand- 
champion  Shorthorn  female  of  the 
world.  T.  S.  Glide,  who  developed 
Little  Sweetheart,  always  consigns 
something  wortfc  while,  and  this  time 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule — a  red 
roan  sired  by  Count  Amaranth,  the 
senior  herd  sire  at  this  well-known 
Shorthorn  Farm. 

That  noted  place  where  Shorthorns 
are  supreme  at  Woodland,  Roselawn 
Farm,  will  consign  5  bulls,  :>  of  which 
are  of  Eastern  breeding  sired  by 
Clara's  King  and  he  by  Choice  of  All. 
These  are  coming  2  years  old  and  are 
a  Straight  topped  lot  with  good  con- 
formation, although  they  are  no  better 
to  look  at  than  two  younger  bulls, 
one  sired  by  Crescent  Dale  and  the 
other  by  White  Knight — good  bulls 
for  anyone. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  has 
selected  two  very  pleasing  Shorthorn 
heifers  as  their  contribution  to  a  suc- 
cessful Shorthorn  sale.  We  did  not 
learn  their  breeding,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  it  is  ef  the  best. 

The  largest  consignment  and  in 
many  ways  the  strongest  one  yet  seen 
is  that  of  Caledonia  Farms  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  breeding  is  Scotch — al- 
most entirely  so,  and  what  few  indi- 
viduals are  not  straight  Scotch  have 
so  many  top  crosses  of  that  much  de- 
sired breeding  that  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  All  told,  13  bulls  and  11 
females  will  walk  through  the  sales 
ring  and  must  attract  attention  from 
buyers  from  all  points  where  Short- 
horns are  popular.  Many  of  the  bulls 
are  sired  by  Champion  of  Scotland 
and  are  out  of  such  cows  as  Spicy 
Lass,  Lancaster  and  Victoria  cows. 
One  bull  in  particular  that  will  be  in 
the  sale  is  Champion  Junior  5th,  sired 
by  Champion"  of  Scotland  and  out  of  a 
Lancaster  cow.  This  is  a  white  bull 
of  exceptional  vigor  and  very  prepo- 
tent in  the  desirable  points.  He  has 
cows  of  this  great  herd  now-  Any  one 
cows  of  this  great  herd  now  Any  one- 
that  needs  a  herd  sire  that  will  pro- 
duce the  goods  should  look  him  up  at 
the  sale. 

Seven  of  the  11  females  in  the  offer- 
ing have  calves  at  foot  by  Champion 
Junior  5th  and  Pine  Grove  King.  The 
remaining  four  are  heifers  far  along 
in  calf  to  the  noted  sire  Caledonia. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  two 
hulls,  both  sired  by  Pine  Grove  King. 
They  are  smooth  and  straight  and  are 
of  great  promise.  Aberdeen  Archer, 
a  roan,  is  out  of  Aberdeen  Missie  3rd 
and  she  by  Glenbrook  Sultan;  Assyr- 
ian, a  red,  is  out  of  Imp-  Broadhook's 
Gold. 

This  is  the  largest  purebred  Short- 
horn breeding  farm  in  California. 
They  are  carrying  close  to  500  head, 
calves -and  all.  The  breeding  of  many 
are  pure  Scotch  and  all  are  so  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  the  blood  that  it 
is  impossible  to  go  amiss  if  it  is  this 
kind  of  breeding  you  want. 

Ormondale  Ranch  of  Redwood  City 
will  have  a  consignment  of  6  bulls 
and  two  heifers  at  the  coming  Short- 
horn sale  at  Davis  during  Stockmen's 
week  that  are  all  sired  by  Golden 
Goods  Jr.,  the  sire  of  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational Grand  Champion  female, 
Little  Sweetheart.  Six  bulls  and  2 
heifers  compose  the  offering  and  most 
of  the  dams  are  Scotch  breeding.  A 


bull  coming  2  years  old,  out  of  Red 
Volumnia,  is  one  that  will  do  some 
one  some  good  that  is  lucky  enough  to 
get  him.  A  May  calf,  out  of  Scottish 
Jane,  will  be  an  excellent  one  to  buy 
and  bring  along,  as  it  looks  now  as 
though  he  was  on  the  right  road.  A 
two-year-old  heifer  out  of  Highland 
Mary  and  in  calf  to  Ormondale  Ra- 
dium is  the  older  of  the  two  females 
offered.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some 
one  to  get  a  combination  of  Golden 
Goods  and  Radium  blood  that  does  not 
occur  often.  The  younger  of  the  fe- 
males offered  is  Ormondale  Viola  that 
any  breeder  might  be  proved  to  have 
in  his  herd.  You  will  have  to  see  her 
to  really  appreciate  her. 

The  Pacheco  Cattle  Company  are 
sending  4  bulls  from  10  months  to  2 
years  old  to  the  sale,  that  are  all 
sired  by  Truedale,  the  senior  herd 
sire  at  this  noted  Shorthorn  breeding 
establishment.  The  cattle  coming 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  past  consign- 
ments from  this  herd  and  breeders 
needing  bulls  should  be  sure  to  get  a 
ine  on  them. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  of  the  Carruthers 
Farms  at  Live  Oak,  Sutter  County,  is 
sending  ten  head  of  cattle  to  the  sale. 
They  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  six  bulls  and  four  heifers  con- 
signed are  the  best  lot  he  has  ever 
sent  to  a  combination  sale.  The  bull 
Clarion  was  two  years  old  last  De- 
cember and  has  an  unbroken  Clara 
pedigree.  His  half-brother  won  the 
yearling  class  at  the  last  Kansas  City 
Royal.  His  sire  is  a  grandson  of 
Whitehall  Sultan,  the  main  herd  bull 
at  John  Thomson's  Farm,  Dover,  Kan- 
sas. This  is  a  real  herd  bull  with  a 
great  heart  girth,  a  beautiful  roan 
with  a  fine  breeder's  head.  He  is 
thick  and  close  to  the  ground.  Live 
Oak  Glory  5th  is  red  with  white  feet 
and  has  a  Clara  Victoria  pedigree.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  yearling  heifer 
Mr.  Bond  paid  $1850  for  at  Mr.  Car- 
Tuther's  last  sale.  He  will  make 
some  one  a  mighty  good  herd  bull. 
Villager's  Stamp,  a  red  roan  from  a 
Cruikshank  cow  and  by  Hallwood  Vil- 
lager, has  an  ideal  head,  and  is  one 
of  those  low-down  blocky  kind  the 
breeders  like  to  see. 

Villager's  Duke,  a  Cruikshank  Or- 
ange Blossom,  is  much  like  his  stable 
mate,  Villager's  Stamp.  He  is  a  nice 
roan,  wide  and  low  down,  also  sired 
by  Hallwood  Villager.  Ruth's  Count 
and  Signet's  Count  are  two  good  ones 
by  County  Glory. 

It  was  only  with  a  good  deal  of  per- 
suasion that  Mr.  Carruthers  consented 
at  all  to  consign  any  heifers,  but  to 
help  the  breed  along  he  is  sending 
four  head — an  Orange  Blossom,  a  Se- 
cret, a  Dorothea,  and  a  Red  Lady. 
These  are  four  elegantly  bred  heifers, 
two  roans  and  two  reds.  Three  of 
them  are  sired  by  County  Glory  and 
one  by  Hallwood  Villager. 

Other  entries  in  the  sale  are  as  fol- 
lows: Easton  and  Ward,  Blackhawk 
Ranch,  4  bulls.  These  are  Black- 
hawk  Favorite,  sired  by  their  head 
breeding  bull,  Roan  Radium  and  out 
of  a  Violet  Leaf  cow;  White  Emblem, 
sired  by  Pride's  Emblem,  he  by  Vil- 
lage Pride;  Belle's  Sultan,  grandson 
of  ^Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of 
Knight's  Lady  Belle;  Pride's  Emblem 
II  by  Pride's  Emblem,  out  of  a  Clara 
cow.  The  first  two  named  have  six 
crosses  of  Cruikshank  strains,  while 
Pride's  Emblem  II  has  five  crosses  of 
Marr  bred  Claras  in  his  pedigree. 
Three  of  these  bulls  are  full  two-year- 
olds.  E.  L.  and  E.  H  Murphy  enters 
a  yearling  bull,  Royal  Duke,  out  of  a 
Laurel  Frantic  cow  by  Holden  Boy,  he 
by  Alleraine;  Fair  Oaks  Ranch  of 
Willits.  one  yearling  heifer  and  three 
bulls.  This  is  the  first  entry  ever  made 
in  any  sale  by  this  ranch.  The  heifer, 
Fair  Oaks  Elgitha.  and  the  bull,  Blos- 
som's Prince,  are  both  sired  by  Count 
Victor,  he  by  Fair  Knight  by  Choice 
Knight.  The  other  two  bulls  are 
Roselawn  Knight,  sired  by  White 
Knight  and  out  of  Roselawn  46th,  and 
Golden  Viscount,  a  yearling  out  of 
Maplewood  Violet  and  sired  by  Golden 
Goods  Jr.,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart. 

This  does  not  cover  the  entire  list 
of  offerings  which  include  many  of  the 
best  Shorthorn   strains   in  America. 


Own  Your  Own 
Power  Plant 

•y  HAT 'H  THE  SOLUTION  to  the  problem  confronting  irriga- 
1  (ionists  today.  Don't  depend  upon  uncertain  outside  sources 
for  power.  With  your  own  gas  engine  and  pump  you  can  be 
master  of  the  situation.  You  can  have  cheap,  reliable  power  in 
any  amount  whenever  you  want,  it. 

ALPHA  ENGINES 


1  %  to  1 8  H.  P. — For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene. 

The  Alpha  is  the  engine  you  want  where  the  success  of  your  crop 
is  at  stake.  We  invite  comparison.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
Alpha  is  better  made  and  has  superior  built-in  qualities  which 
make  for  better  and  longer  service. 

Equipped  with  Genuine  Magneto — Rotary  Type.  Makc- 
and-lirenk  Ignition— the  only  kind  for  low  grade  foel— 
nothing  better  for  gasoline. 

STARTS  01V  MAGNETO  WITHOUT  CRANKING 
NO  BATTERIES  REQUIRED. 

VIKING  PUMPS 

Buy  it  for  its  high  efficiency. 

Result:  More  water  at  less  cost  per  horse- 
power- 
Self  Priming — No  foot  valve  or  priming  pump 

necessary. 

Efficiency  same  for  all  lifts. 

Positive  Discharge — No  loss  of  power  due  to 
churning  in  pump  casing. 

Durable — Easy  to  install. 

CAPACITIES 
10  to    1060  gals  per  min. 

What  are  your  pumping  requirements? 
Engine  and  Pump  Catalogs  upon  Request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

«1  BE  ALE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  EXCHANGE  FOR  RANCH 

A — One  hundred-room  residence  apartment  building  on  one  of  the 
most  sightly  marine  view  lots  in  San  Francisco.  Constructed  in 
Spanish  style  with  large  central  sun  court;  all  outside  rooms;  the 
interior  finish  is  southern  gum,  the  exterior  is  stucco;  not  one 
dollar  can  be  spent  on  this  property;  its  net  income  is  $10,000  a 
year;  the  lot  is  137x137  feet,  which  is  worth  $30,000;  the 
building  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than  $90,000;  the 
price  is  $120,000  and  can  trade  for  large  ranch  or  range. 
See    or    write    Mr.  Wagnon. 

W.  B.  McGERRY  &  CO. 

11  Montgomery  Street,  Snn  Francisco 


CAN  YOU  RUN  A  DAIRY? 


T  want,  to  get  in  touch  with  a  man  who  understands  the  dairy 
and  hog  business  as  well  as  farming.  Have  fine  opportunity  <m 
share,  basis — an  ideal  Ranch  for  Dairy  and  Hogs,  can  raise  *wn 
feed,  fine  meadows  and  plenty  of  water.  This  is  your  best 
chance.  Swiss  preferred,  with  good  strong  boy  in  family. 
Address  A.  J.  C,  Leigh  Ave.,  Campbell,  California. 
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Dairy  Inspectors  Improve  Their  Policies 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


A  dairyman  not  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco exploded  for  the  benefit  of  a  vet- 
erinary dairy  inspector  who  had  just 
called:  "Three  times  my  outfit  has 
fools  that  all  told  me  different 
just  been  inspected  by  three  different 
things  to  do  in  order  to  pass  inspec- 
tion. The  whole  push  of  ve  c*n  go  to 
h—  1." 

Slate  Lmi  lor  City  Inspectors. 

Too  frequent  inspection  and  too 
numerous  fool  regulations  promul- 
gated by  conservators  of  city  life  with 
but  little  perceptible  effectiveness,  but 
with  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  rais- 
ing the  low  cost  of  milk  have  defeated 
their  own  ends.  Rational  inspection 
and  rational  regulations  with  a  reason 
for  them  are  not  to  be  held  objection- 
able. Three  fundamental  conditions 
are  necessary  to  permit  milk  and 
cream  to  be  shipped  sweet  as  they  are 
from  the  summer-heated  Fresno 
county  to  Los  Angeles  for  retail  dis- 
tribution there.  Those  requirements 
are  washing  and  sterilization  of  all 
containers  and  proper  cooling  of  the 
milk.  They  are  carried  out  on  all 
dairies  in  the  four  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi  which   ship   milk   to  the 


southern  metropolis.  One  dairy  in- 
spector is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
holding  dairymen  to  these  require- 
ments. 

These  requirements  were  empha- 
sized in  an  address  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Hart, 
who  is  credited  with  having  given  Los 
Angeles  her  present  pure  and  abun- 
dant milk  supply.  Dr-  Hart  said  that 
of  the  three  requirements,  thorough 
sterilization  is  most  important  and  in- 
dispensable. 

Does  this  inspector  have  a  lot  of 
fool  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by 
these  dairymen?  No.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  adopted  the  State  Iaw  as 
its  rules  and  regulations  to  insure  a 
clean  safe  milk  supply.  And  no  city 
has  a  cleaned,  safer  milk  supply. 
I, ess  duplication  of  Inspection. 

Superintendent  C.  F.  Hoyt  of  Dairy 
Inspection  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  plenty  of  first-hand 
Jcnowle'dge  of  dairy  inspectors"  ambi- 
tions and  tribulations.  He  knows  the 
well-meant  but  misguided  gyroscopy 
of  city  clubwomen,  though  he  would 
not  think  of  saying  it  so  bluntly.  He 
knows  that  there  are  city  dairy  in- 
spectors,   county    dairy  inspectors. 


State  dairy  inspectors,  and  the  same 
kinds  of  veterinarians  or  health  offi- 
cers, all  of  whom  attempt  more  or 
less  regulation  of  the  dairymen's 
methods  of  operation.  He  knows  that 
a  great  many  dairies  get  inspected  re- 
peatedly and  that  the  inspecting  "doc- 
tors disagree."  He  also  knows  that 
hundreds  of  dairies  in  the  State  are 
not  inspected  at  all.  Mr.  Hoyt  has 
only  recently  been  placed  in  his  posi- 
tion, due  to  the  rearrangement  of  po- 
litical agriculture  by  the  consolida- 
tions of  various  State  offices  and  de- 
partments into  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  economy  of  that 
rearrangement  has  scarcely  begun  to 
show  itself,  but  one  phase  of  its  pos- 
sibilities was  made  very  plain  to  those 
who  attended  the  dairy  inspectors' 
conferences  in  Sacramento,  January 
26  to  31  inclusive. 

The  State  alone  has  had  fourteen 
dairy  inspectors  and  perhaps  more 
veterinary  inspectors  supplementing 
the  work  of  all  the  local  and  county 
inspectors  on  the  dairies  of  California. 
Never  until  this  week  have  those  in- 
spectors had  a  chance  to  get  together 
and  fonnulate  a  system  of  co-opera- 


Test  tlie  soothing  action 
of  the  Empire  teat  cups 


1SIT  some  dairy  near  yon  where  they 
are  nun:  Empires.  If  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  of  one.  write  us  and  we'H  di- 
rect you.  Ask  the  man  to  let  you  text  the 
action  of  the  teat  cup.  Put  your  thumb 
in  it.  Then  you'll  understand  why  cows 
like  the  Empire — why  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  Wat  or  udder  trouble — why  they 
let  down  easily  and  (five  more  milk  and 
act  so  contented  when  the  Empire  is  at 
work 


The  Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teat 
from  tip  to  udder — an  exclusive  Empire 
feature — and  one  abxnlutely  essential  if 
cows  are  to  be  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
The  action  of  the  Empire  Teat  Cups  is 
only  one  of  the  superior  features  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  more  you  examine  the  ma- 
chine and  talk  with  utters  the  more  con- 
vinced you'll  be  that  the  Empire  is  the 
machine  for  you.  If  you're  milking  10 
or  more  cows  you  should  read  our  catalog 
10-M.    Write  for  it  today. 


The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company, 


Also  manufacturers  of  Entire  Cream  Separators 
and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


* 


160  Nassau  Street,  IfOTI  York 

CHICAGO,  DENVER.  ATLANTA,  TOLEDO, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MONTREAL 


SYRACUSE, 
and  TORONTO 


I 


MILKING  IV! 
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tion  that  would  eliminate  duplicated 
inspection  and  reach  the  dairies  that 
may  now  be  as  filthy  as  they  please 
for  lack  of  any  inspection. 

Under  the  new  Agricultural  De- 
partment, there  are  only  a  half-dozen 
State  Dairy  Inspectors.  Economy 
number  one.  The  veterinary  inspect- 
ors are  gradually  assuming  the  sani- 
tary work — being  already  on  the 
ground  for  tuberculin-testing  or  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  Economy  number 
two.  County  inspection,  if  up  to  the 
State  standard,  is  given  credit  and  is 
not  to  be  duplicated.  Economy  num- 
ber three.  City  milk  inspectors  wbo 
perform  their  duties  properly  are  not 
to  be  followed  henceforth  by  State  In- 
spectors unless  they  ask  for  help. 
Then  the  State  inspectors  will  co-op- 
erate to  the  limit  Economy  number 
four.  These  are  policies  decided  at 
the  conference. 

To  Help  Prevent  Cattle  Stealing. 

"More  cattle  are  stolen  from  dairy- 
men than  from  rangemen,"  said  Supt. 
J.  B.  Newsom  of  the  State  Office  of 
Cattle  Protection  in  telling  the  dairy 
inspectors  of  the  activities  of  this  of- 
fice, which  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"One  man  just  the  other  day  losi 
fourteen  Holstein  cattle  with  tags  on 
their  ears — disappeared  as  if  from  the 
face  of  the  earth — no  trace  of  them. 
Another  dairyman  leased  his  ranch 
with  the  cattle  on  it  At  the  end  of 
two  years  the  renter  moved  to  an- 
other ranch,  leaving  the  same  number 
of  cows  for  the  owner,  'tis  true;  but 
the  owner  believes  the  original  cows 
migrated  with  the  renter  and  worse 
ones  remained  on  the  ranch.  But  he 
has  no  way  of  proving  it,  because  he 
cannot  positively  identify  his  own 
cows.  There  is  a  breaking  out  of  calf 
thieves,  who  drive  through  the  coun- 
try, with  light  trucks  and  usually  with 
guns.  A  calf  is  dropped  and  quickly 
loaded  aboard.  This  is  against  the 
law  and  one  man  has  just  gone  to  the 
penitentiary  for  a  ten-year  term  for 
doing  it.  One  of  his  witnesses  has 
started  serving  a  fourteen-year  term 
for  perjury.  But  it  is  hard  to  catch 
dairy-cattle  thieves,  largely  for  lack 
of  brands  with  which  the  cattle  may 
be  identified. 

No  man  may  slaughter  cattle  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  sell  the  beef  unless  he  ha? 
a  license,  except  that  by  a  special 
mling  dairymen  may  slaughter  and 
sell  the  increase  from  their  own 
herds.  But  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  is  so  inadequately  financed  that 
it  cannot  enforce  the  law  fully  even 
on  branded  cattle.  It  often  takes  a 
lot  of  work  to  secure  enough  evidence 
of  cattle-rustling  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion. Now  the  dairy  inspectors  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  aid  the 
Cattle  Protection  Board  by  notifying 
Mr.  Newsom  of  suspicious  slaughter- 
ings or  any  other  evidence  they  may 
pick  up  in  their  travels  on  dairy  in- 
spection business-  They  have  agreed 
to  aid  the  Cattle  Protection  Board  by 
pointing  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  dairymen  and  others  wbo  do. not 
know.  This  is  another  case  of  co-op- 
eration between  State  officials  such  as 
was  not  possible  before  but  will  now 
secure  more  efficient  service  at  lower 
cost. 

Cornel   Weights  and  Test*. 

Even  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  whose  Super- 
intendent, Chas.  G.  Johnson,  addressed 
the  Dairy  Inspectors,  is  co-operatini; 
to  reduce  the  labor  required  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  dairy  inspection. 
Creameries  are  made  public  weight- 
masters,  repsonsible  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernment for  the  weights  of  milk  and 
the  percentage  of  butterfat  paid  for: 
and  dairy  inspectors  will  co-operate 
in  reporting  cases  suspected  of  giv- 
ing dairymen  incorrect  weights- 

Creamerymen  are  also  to  aid 
hereafter  in  compelling  dirty  dairy- 
men to  clean  up.  One  dirty  dairyman 
on  a  milk  route  may  spoil  all  the  milk 
mixed  with  his  own  at  the  creamery. 
Inspectors  always  have  the  power  to 
prosecute   dirty   dairymen,   but  this 
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Introducing  the  Purebred 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull 


Has  marked  the  turning  point 
from  discouragement  to  prosperity 
for  thousands  of  farmers.  With  a 
herd  of  common  cows  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  purebred  registered 
Holstein  bull,  a  dairyman  can 
"grade  up"  to  a  high  point  of  effi- 
ciency and  money  making.  It  is 
just  simple  business  on  modern 
lines,  intelligent  breeding,  testing, 
and  elimination  of  the  low  pro- 
ducers. 

Write  today  for  full  information 
on  "The  only  way." 


rHB  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Don't  Take  Chances! 

Get  tho  gal!  cfcre  that's  guaranteed!  Your 
money  back  if  Bickmore's  fails.  Guaranteed 
to  quickly  cure  while  the  horseworka.  Cures 
wounds  and  sores  on  horses,  cattle,  pigs  ami 
poultry.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Also  ask  for  Bick- 
more's Horse  Liniment. 

Foryouraelf,  always 
keep  bandy  Bick- 
i  more's  XYZ  Skin 
Ointment  and  Bick- 
more's XYZ  Family 
Liniment.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them. 


442-444  Sun n« me  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
vnd  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding, 
females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

ML  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.   «A,"  Box  437, 

Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 

Registered  Holstein  Friesians 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

j  has  b««n  known  aioce  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
'  plcte  .mlk  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  ecourine  •  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g~  snS^STS^SSt^JS 

 CQULSON  CO.    -   -   •  Tetaluma.  Cal. 


CLIP  WORK  MORSES 

All  horses  need  spring  clipping:  but  work 
horses  need  it  most.  YOO  remove  your  coat 
for  hard  work,  so  why  shouldn't  your  horse 
work  better  with  coat  removed?  Clip  in  the 
spring: — it's  the  humane  thing'  to  do.  and  it 
nays.  Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Machine. 
Costs  only  $12.75 — soon  pays  for  itself.  Send 
$2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for 
•■atalog.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 
Dept.  A  103, 12th  St.  A  Central  Ave..  Chicago,  HI. 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

For  Farm  Power  and  Troflt. 
BREED  SHIRE  HORSES.  They  are  in  de- 
mand. Good  Grade  Shires  are  selling:  be- 
tween $200  and  $300.  Shire  Mares  prove  to 
be  good  workers  and  excellent  mothers. 
They  wiH  work  steady  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  profitable  colts.  For  booklet  on  Shires, 
write  W.  G.  LYNCH,  Secretary,  American 
Shire  Herse  Association,  Tonica.  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.    By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MAC0MBER,       Tipton,  Cal. 


causes  so  much  ill-feeling  and  pub- 
licity that  it  is  avoided  perhaps  too 
often  now.  It  will  be  rendered  prac- 
tically unnecessary  hereafter  by  pro- 
hibiting creameries  from  receiving 
milk  from  dairymen  who  fail  to  clean 
up. 

Dairy  Inspection  by  Bacterial  Count. 

Dairy  inspection  may  be  greatly 
simplified  hereafter  by  taking  bacterial 
counts  on  samples  of  milk  from  vari- 
ous dairies  on  delivery  at  creameries, 
etc.  A  low  bacterial  count  has  been 
found  in  other  States  and  by  some  in- 
spectors in  this  State  to  indicate  that 
proper  cleanliness,  sterilization,  and 
cooling  are  being  practiced.  Whenever 
the  bacteria  become  numerous,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  visit  the  dairy  and  find 
the  cause.  Often  the  dairyman  is  un- 
aware of  any  cause  for  a  jump  in  the 
bacterial  count,  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  for  the  inspector  to  locate 
the  missing  link  in  cleanliness.  T. 
W-  Beddo,  Dairy  Inspector  for  Los  An- 
geles north  of  the  Tehachapis,  had 
one  baffling  case  in  which  he  finally 
located  the  trouble  when  the  dairy- 
man shoved  a  tube  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  milk  house.  Milk  had 
collected  and  dried  there  between 
milkings  and  was  loosened  into  milk 
containers  by  the  tube. 

Milk  from  Diseased  Cows. 

The  relation  of  disease  to  pure  milk 
formed  one  of  the  most  discussed  and 
most  important  topics  of  the  conven- 
tion. Inspectors  asked  if  milk  should 
be  prohibited  from  herds  during  the 
short  period  of  vaccination  for  an- 
thrax. The  veterinarians  present  an- 
swered that  it  is  probably  safe  to  use 
milk  from  vaccinated  herds  unless  one 
of  the  animals  shows  visible  symptoms 
of  being  diseased.  Anthrax  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  milk  of  diseased  cows 
and  they  multiply  there;  but  digestive 
processes  usually  destroy  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  intestinal  anthrax  has 
'een  known;  possibly  due  to  the  ba- 
cilli gaining  refuge  in  injured  or  dis- 
eased portions  of  the  digestive  tract 
before  they  are  subjected  to  digestve 
Quids. 

The  spread  Of  anthrax  to  other  cattle 
and  to  mankind  by  the  bites  of  horse- 
flies formed  an  interesting  topic 
Seated  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Herms.  This 
problem  is  particularly  pressing  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  increase 
in  rice  acreage  has  multiplied  the 
horseflies.  These  transmitters  of  dis- 
ease breed  largely  in  the  mud  of 
disease  breed  largely  in  the  mud  of 
stagnant  pools  alongside  rice  fields. 

Tnbercular  Cheese  Permitted. 

Whether  the  milk  of  tubercular 
cows  could  be  condemned  from  use  in 
cheese  factories  was  discusesd.  One 
veterinary  inspector  had  been  pre- 
sented with  a  small  cheese  by  a  dairy 
cheesemaker  whose  cows  he  was  test- 
ing for  tuberculosis,  flis  wife  cut  a 
slice  from  it  for  home  use.  When  the 
veterinarian  checked  up  his  tuberculin 
tests  he  found  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  cows  diseased.  By  that  time  the 
cut  surface  of  the  cheese  had  turned 
black;  of  course  no  more  was  eaten. 

One  of  the  veterinarians  told  of  his 
own  investigations  on  the  life  of  tu- 
bercular bacilli  in  cheese.  Vigorous 
live  ones  were  found  110  .days  after 
the  cheese  was  made,  but  no  live  ones 
were  found  40  days  later-  -  Live  tu- 
bercle bugs  were  found  in  a  cheese 
122  days  old,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
nearly  "exhausted.  It  was  thus  shown 
that  fresh  cheese  from  tubercular 
cows,  especially  cottage  cheese,  is  a 
most  dangerous  carrier  of  tuberculosis . 
to  human  beings.  Butter  also  has 
been  found  to  carry  live  tubercle  ba- 
cilli. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  law 
specifically  permits  tuberculous  milk 
to  be  used  for  butter  and  cheese  and 
inspectors  are  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
Cheese  from  Pasteurized  Milk. 

The  question  whether  the  law  should 
be  amended  to  require  pasteurization 
of  tubercular  milk  before  using  it  for 
cheese  or  butter  brought  out  a  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  making  cheese 
from  pasteurized  milk.  However,  it  is 
being  done.  As  much  as  eight  years 
ago  the  writer  was  asked  to  judge  the 
quality  of  cheddar  cheese  made  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  from  pasteur- 
ized and  unpasteurized  milk.  One  was 
as  good  as  the  other. 


"This  nation  de- 
pends more  on 
dairy  foods  for  its 
physical  welfare 
than  any  other 
foods,  and  the 
dairy  farmer  truly 
performs  a  tre- 
mendous service 
in  the  production 
of  such  foods." 

— P.M.SHARPLES 


There  is  a 
cream  separator 
expert  in  your 
neighborhood — 


the  SHARPLES  dealer 

HIS  advice  on  modern  dairy  equipment  can  mean 
a  lot  to  you.  He  stands  ready  to  help  the  farmer, 
and  his  sound  judgment  on  farm  and  dairy  equipment 
can  be  relied  upon  —  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  sells 
the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Cream  Separator. 

He  has  elected  to  sell  the  Sharpies  only  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  cream  separators.  He  has  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Sharpies  "does"  skim 
clean  at  any  speed."  He  will  gladly  demonstrate  that 
fact  to  you. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  has  other  exclusive  fea- 
tures; simple,  one-piece  bowl  (no  discs),  knee-low 
supply  tank,  automatic  once-a-month  oiling  system, 
simple  construction  that  means  longer  wear.  Let  the 
Sharpies  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  show  you  how 
these  features  (found  on  no  other  separator)  will  in- 
crease your  dairy  profits. 


SUCTION  -  FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Write  to  nearest  office  for  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator. 

Dept.  31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches 
Chicago  Sao  Francisco 

Toronto 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  ret  of 
PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontlae  24Hh 
our  young  S6.500  sire,  whose  great 
7yi   ~*TlftrWF''ir"^??5Y- T'  fi  '  '  ISr    'ii  i    i    I        individuality,    fine   tyix-.   anil  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.    Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 


for  further  particulars. 


Our  Kntlre  Herd  U  Tuberculin  Tented. 


TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  IIKiDON,  Owner 


TITLARK,  CAL. 


H.  L.  KKDD.  Herdsnan 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

Many  dairy  cows  are  being  shipped 
from  Tnlare  county  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  are  sold  at  good  prices. 
A  grade  cow  recently  sold  at  Los 
Angeles  for  $500.  Another  sale  at 
Pasadena  was  for  $450. 

Reports  have  recently  reached  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  sell  dis- 
infectants to  dairymen  by  individuals 
representing  themselves  as  dairy  in- 
spector*. All  such  persons  are  im- 
postors and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

A  note  from  Thos.  Harrison  of 
Santa  Rosa  states  that  he  has  just 
bought  18  head  of  milking  short- 
horns from  Mr.  Ayre  of  Carlton, 
Oregen,  ana  is  bringing  the  stock  to 
California.  Among  the  purchases  is 
the  bull  Foothills  Corporal,  grand 
champion  at  the  Pacific  International, 
also  of  the  Washington  and  Idaho 
State  fairs  last  fall. 

The  sale  of  King  Inka  Sadie  Vale 
by  F.  Stenzel.  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  Bock 
Bros.,  of  Pacheco,  Contra  Costa 
county,  has  just  been  reported.  This 
bull  is  a  son  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  224  and  his  dam,  Pauline  Inka 
De  Kol  Creamelle,  as  a  senior  year- 
ling, broke  the  Calif.  7-day  record  in 
1!)J7  by  producing  24.43  lbs.  butter 
from  423  lbs.  milk.  The  grandam  of 
the  bull  sold  is  a  30-lb.  cow. 

It  is  safe  to  feed  cows  one  pound 
of  eoooanut  meal  for  each  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day, 
according  to  results  of  a  period  of 
experimental  feeding  just  completed 
at  the  University  of  California  Farm, 
Davis.  It  is  stated  that  some  dairy- 
men find  it  advantageous  to  feed  as 
little  as  one  pound  for  each  six  pounds 
of  milk  for  each  cow  per  day.  Cocoa- 
nut  meal  is  one  of  the  best  concen- 
trates on  the  market  in  California, 
farm  authorities  declare,  and  as  a 
rule  is  relatively  low  priced. 

According  to  published  reports  in 
the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal, 
twenty-nine  Guernsey  sales  were  held 
during  the  calendar  year  1919.  A  totai 
of  ISM  Guernseys  sold  for  $715,748, 
or  an  average  of  $546.  Two  .  hundred 
thirteen  bulls  averaged  $470  and  1096 
cows  averaged  $561.'  Corresponding 
figures  for  1918  show  that  in  thirty- 
eight  sales  1318  Guernseys  were  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $330.  Seven 
hundred  thirty-seven  females  aver- 
aged $385,  167  bulls  averaged  $284. 
and  414  unclassified  Guernsevs  aver- 
aged $252. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons.  Holstein  breeders 
of  Tulare,  have  finished  some  official 
lesting.  Johanna  Clay  Pontiac,  a 
junior  three-year-old,  produced  26.24 
lbs.  in  seven  days.  Her  average  test 
was  over  four  per  cent.  Two  other 
heifers  made  very  creditable  records. 
They  also  sold  a  yearling  bull  to  J.  S. 
Jones  of  Pixley.  This  enterprising 
firm  have  purchased  Creamcup  Fi- 
dessa  Cornucopia  Lad  157440,  whose 
dam  has  a  record  of  32.68.  lbs.  in  7 
days  and  897.09  lbs.  butter  and  22.- 
751.70  lbs.  milk  in  one  year.  His 
s-ireN?  dam,  Fidessa  Bloom."  has  33.54 
lbs.  butter  from  571.50  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days. 

Milking  machines  are  now  in  the 
same  stage  that  self-binding  grain 
harvesters  were  in  the  Middle  West 
in  the  early  eighties.  They  are  an 
intensely  practical  aid  in  their  field 
and  dairymen  are  rapidly  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact.  B.  D.  Mason,  Dairy 
Inspector,  says:  "During  the  past 
year  one  hundred  and  ten  milking 
machines  of  different  makes  were  in- 
stalled on  dairy  ranches  in  the  Eel 
River  Valley  of  Humboldt  county. 
Out.  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dairies 
in  this  Talley.  one  hundred  and  ten 
are  now  using  milking  machines,  or 
approximated  thirty-two  per  cent. 
One-half  of  these  machines  are  in  use 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ferndale.  Indica- 
tion*? are  that  many  more  will  he  in- 
stalled during  the  coming  year." 

The  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  Cali- 
fornia increased  steadily  from  1910 
\mtiJ  1918,  when  high  cost  of  feed 
with  a  lack  of  labor  and  more  profit 


in  other  lines  caused  a  decided  slump, 
but  now  it  is  said  there  is  an  upward 
turn  again.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  success  of  the  milking  machine 
has  something  to  do  with  this  indi- 
cated increase. 

Bee!  (  attic 

Feed  is  good  on  the  Pacheco  Cattle 
Company  range  near  Hollister,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  some  time, 
as  the  recent  rains  and  warm  weather 
is  bringing  grass  along  rapidly. 

Armour  &  Company  of  Chicago  say 
as  a  result  of  doin"  business  on  a 
market  that  steadilv  declined  from 
$21.43  on  May  1.  1919,  to  $14.72  by- 
Dec.  1,  their  sales  on  dressed  beef  for 
the  year  showed  a  decided  net  loss. 
Also  hogs  bought  at  a  high  price  in 
June  were  sold  at  a  considerable  loss 
in  October. 

C.  R.  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
authority  on  beef  cattle,  recently 
shipped  in  from  the  Central  States  a 
good  number  of  registered  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  bulls,  which  he  has 
placed  on  the  ranches  of  good  breed- 
ers in  the  southern  counties.  Mr. 
Thomas  also  has  a  number  of  future 
orders  to  fill. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  for  the  past  ten  years  in  Cali- 
fornia amounts  to  only  1.6  per  cent. 
All  this  gain  was  made  previously  to 
1919,  as  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
one  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  If 
the  quality  of  the  animals  and  size 
for  their  age  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation we  venture  to  say  there  would 
be  cause  for  discouragement. 

Happy  is  the  stockman  who  has  a 
generous  supply  of  corn  silage  to  fall 
back  upon  during  periods  when  Jupi- 
ter Pluvius  fails  to  make  his  accus- 
tomed visits.  Ormondale  Ranch  Com- 
pany in  the  Portola  Valley,  near  Red- 
wood City,  have  one  250-ton  silo  full 
and  another  only  partially  fed  out. 
This  feed  is  especially  adapted  for 
supplying  palatable  succulent  rations 
during  periods  of  drouth. 

J.  A.  Bunting,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  ('oast  Hereford  Breeders  As- 
sociation, has  purchased  the  700  acre 
ranch  that  he  formerly  leased  and  it 
is  now  the  permanent  home  of  the 
Mission  Herd  of  Herefords.  Mr 
Bunting  will  improve  the  place  in 
every  wav  possible.  New  barns  and 
silos  are  among  tire  buildings  plan- 
ned.    In   addition   to  the  Herefords 


the  place  will  carry  some  fancy  poul- 
try in  the  way  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
J.  W.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bunting's  father- 
in-law,  will  have  charge  of  the  turkeys 
and  chickens. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  this 
office  asking  for  copies  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1068,  entitled  "Judging 
Beef  Cattle."  This  bulletin  is  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  and  may  be  obtained  free 
by  writing  to  that  department  at 
Washington. 

W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  Denver,  Colo., 
reports  the  sale  of  five  Hereford  bulls 


and  two  heifers  by  Blarney's  Wyom- 
ing t6  R.  C.  Jacks,  San  Francisco. 

The  Breeders  Gazette  reports  that 
H.  M.  Elberg,  Woodlaa*,  has  selected 
from  the  Hopley  Stock  Farm,  Atlantic, 
la.,  10  females,  including  the  red  Se- 
lect Beauty  by  Selection  by  Whitehall 
Sultan,  with  a  roan  heifer  calf  at  side 
by  Village  Beau,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
At  the  same  figure  he  secured  the 
roan  Ravenwood  Lady  by  the  Gentry- 
bred  Wooddale  Stamp,  with  a  roan 
bull  calf  at  foot  by  Villase  Beau.  The 
roan  Village  Queen,  with  a  heifer  calf 
by  Village  Beau,  and  two  Village  Beau 
yearling  heifers,  also  were  purchased. 


THE  FOURTH  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Will  be  held  at 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  25 

at  1:00  p.  in. 

promises  much  to  the  discriminating  seeker  after  quality,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  range  man  needing  range  bulls  and  the  bo*»uuer  seeking 

to  establish  a  herd  of  Shorthorns. 

There  will  be  entered  at  this  sale 

Forty-six  Head  of  Bulls 

from  one  to  two  years  old,  and 

Twenty  Head  of  Cows  and  Heifers 

many  of  which  are  of  Scotch  breeding 
For  Catalog  and  further  particulars,  apply 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association 

222  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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EREF0RDS-- 


30  Females— At  Public  Auction— 40  Bulls 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  Tuesday,  February  24.  1920,  at  1  P.  M. 

An  offering  by  leading  Pacific  Coast  breeders  in  whicb  the  females  are  of  high 
character  and  breeding,  and  those  in  calf  are  bred  to  the  outstanding  sires  of 
the  West.  Especial  thought  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  rangeman  in 
the  bulls  to  be  sold,  and  the  result  should  prove  attractive  to  range  buyers. 

HEREFORDS  ARE  SAFE  CATTLE 

The  comparative  freedom  of  HEREFORDS  from  some  of  the  more  serious  cattle  dis- 
eases, and  their  firmly  established  ability  to  successfully  withstand  the  hardships  of 
winter  and  the  drouths  and  resultant  scant  feed  of  summer,  contribute  largely  to  the 
tremendous  popularity  the  whiteface  breed  has  earned  throughout  America.  Their 
dependability  on  the  range  and  in  the  feed  lot  has  created  a  sound  and  dependable 
demand  for  registered  HEREFORD  breeding  animals,  and  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  such  animals  is  one  of  the  safest  investments  in  the  agricultural  field  today. 
The  cattle  in  this  sale  represent  the  breed  families  that  have  played  a  large  part  m  es- 
tablishing HEREFORD  quality,  and  the  consigning  breeders  are  offering  only  such  indi- 
viduals as  they  believe  will  prove  satisfactory  and  profitable  in  the  hands  of  new  owners. 

COM KlIilTORS  TO  SALE: 
I  MYT  KSITY  OF  NEVADA,  Hen...  Rev.   en  as.  RULE,  tamer,  CaL 


.1.  H.  CAZEBB  ft  sons  CO,  Wells,  \< 
.1.  A.  BUNTIX;.  Mission  San  .lt.se.  (  al. 
W.  J.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland.  CaL 


W.  I).  DUKE,  Gazelle,  CaL 
EL  >l.  BABNGROYEB,  Santa  dura,  CaL 
Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request. 


Auspices  of  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 


J.  L  CAZIER,  Pres.,  ffells,  >c\. 

Auctioneer— COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADKS,  Us  Angeles. 


J.  A.  BUNTING,  St  .  ..  Mission  Son  Jose,  CaL 
sale  Manager—  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento. 
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Ordinarily  concerned  with  imple- 
ments of  warfare  and  destruction  the 
War  Department,  through  its  bureau 
of  insular  affairs,  has  entered  the  field 
of  animal  industry.  A  recent  pur- 
chase of  100  Hereford  bulls  and  20 
heifers  in  Texas  by  this  department 
will  be  taken  to  the  Philippines  and 
used  in  crossing  on  the  Zebu  or  sa- 
<  red  cattle  in  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

H.  H.  Gable  of  the  Diamond  G 
Ranch,  Esparto,  has  a  most  typical 
crop  of  Hereford  calves  from  his 
senior  herd  sire — a  crop  that  will 
certainly  add  several  degrees  to  the 
already  superlative  excellence  of  the 
well  established  reputation  of  this 
ranch  for  fine  Herefords.  A  young 
bull  sire*  by  Diamond  Fairfax  is  an 
animal  of  which  Mr.  Gable  is  justly 
proud  and  promises  to  be  a  prize- 
winner of  nothing  but  first  rating. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

A  recent  note  from  an  Eastern 
correspondent  states  that  Hanks  & 
Bishop  Duroc-Jersey  sale  at  New 
Ixmdon,  Iowa,  made  an  average  of 
$1738  on  sows  bred  to  Pathfinder. 
This  was  catalogue  stuff. 

Donald  Graham  of  Rancho  Del  Sur, 
Lancaster,  says  that  his  consignment 
to  the  Davis  Duroc-Jersey  consign- 
ment sale  exceeded  the  average  at 
that  sale  by  $40  and  at  the  Ireland 
Ranch  his  lead  was  $70.  This  speaks 
very  highly  for  the  quality  of  the 
offerings  by  this  well-known  breeder. 

An  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  the 
total  number  of  hogs  in  California 
during  the  last  10  years  is  reported  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. A  decrease  of  3  per  cent  the 
past  year  due  to  high  cost  of  feed  is 
another  feature,  and  lessened  price 
to  the  producer  is  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  decrease. 

R.  S.  Smith  of  Delano  made  some 
nice  purchases  at  the  recent  Poland- 
China  sale  at  Tulare  to  add  to  his 
herd,  headed  by  Chocolate  Jumbo. 
Mr.  Smith  has  also  just  purchased  20 
more  head  of  Hoist eins  to  increase 
his  dairy  herd. 

H.  G.  Ball  of  Tulare  is  one  of  the 
coming  dairy  and  swine  men  of  that 
locality.  As  his  feed  prospects  are 
good  he  is  increasing  his  herds,  and 
with  the  improvements  he  is  making 
he  will  soon  have  one  of  the  most 
modern  ranches  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

The'  South  West  Cattle  Co.  of  Good- 
year, Arizona,  was  a  buyer  of  some 
select  sows  at  the  Duroc  sales  held 
in  Southern  California  recently.  This 
company  is  now  carrying  close  to  1200 
hogs,  with  250  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
The  South  West  Company  owns  5500 
acres  of  land,  3500  of  which  is  in 
alfalfa,  1000  in  grain  and  the  balance 
is  used  for  cotton  and  corrals. 

Top  prices  reached  last  Friday  at 
the  fat  hog  auction  sale  held  by  the 
farm  bureau  marketing  association 
in  Fresno  were  $14.95,  against  a  quo- 
tation of  $14.40  from  Chicago  for  the 
day  previous.  Taking  into  consider 
ation  the  freight  rates,  the  prices 
were  ahead  of  Chicago.  Three  hun- 
dred hogs  were  sold  at  the  auction 
sale. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  j 
sensations  of  the  Western  Berkshire  ] 
Congress  sale,  to  be  held  at  Davis  on 
February   37th,  is  that  of  Wilsonia  j 
King  Laurel,  by  the  Sandercock  Land  j 
Co.,   the   800-pound   Berkshire  boar. 
He  is  a  litter  mate  to  the  sensational 
Real  Type  that  is  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boars  in  the  world. 
The  only  time  that  these  two  boars 
were    ever    shown    Wilsonia  King 
Laurel  defeated  Real  Type. 

Sows  that  eat  their  pigs  as  a  usual 
thing  have  not  received  enough  bone- 
building  material  during  pregnancy, 
says  Dr.  G.  S.  Weaver,  extension 
veterinary  specialist  at  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College.  He 
suggests  that  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  feeding  the  sow  tankage  and 
minerals  and  thereby  make  it  un- 
necessary for  her  to  balance  her 
ration  by  eating  her  pigs.  The 
growth  of  the  unborn  pigs  causes  a 
drain  on  the  mother  that  if  not  taken 
care  of  by  proper  feeding  will  fre- 
quently result  in  a  depraved  appetite. 
Feed  her  salt,  charcoal  and  tankage. 

(See  Sale?  Mw  «a  page  247.) 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 
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 Poland-Chins*. 

BOARS — HOARS — BOARS — Big:  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  rood  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather.  Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  —  Poland-Chinas — is 
offering-  2  tried  sows  and  2  gilts,  bred  to  I 
Am  King,  he  by  Golden  State  King.  Also  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes — good  ones.  Guarantee  to 
satisfy.  Nettie  E.  Andrews.  Rt.  1,  Box  46, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal. 

OXBONE  .  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.   Tipton.  California. 

J.  F.  McSWAINrBreeder  of- Poland-OWna 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 

for  sale  ■    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 
Cal. 

BiGr^rTPE- POLAND^HINAS— ^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

FOB  THE  BE¥T~lN~BTG~TXPE  POLANDS 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C.  Dollard,  Ripon.  Cal. 

REGISl'ERED^OLAND^CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Poland  China  sows. 
Large  type.  Each  has  its  first  Utter  of  pigs. 
H.  H.  Heer.  R.  2.  B  671,  Ukiah. 

YOUNG  SERVICE~BOARS — Price  and  "pedi- 
gree on  application.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages ;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 

REG7BIG  TYPE  POI^ND-CHINAS^ervTej! 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 
~  BIG-BONED  ~  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan  Lemoore.  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  W niton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  T. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 

  Berkshire*.  

ANCHORAGE   FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orlnnil.  Cnlif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand.  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
I  breeds,    at    the    San    Francisco    Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS   BARON  DUKE,   grand   champion  of 
I  California.     For  sale,   bred  gilts,   open  gilts, 
j  young   boars  and   weanling  pigs.     Write  for 
!  booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 
I     3  LONG,  STRETCHY  ROAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
In  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.    The  pigs  are  out  of  the  Utter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.    Price  for  immediate  sale,  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock   Land   Co.,    703   Market    St.,  at 
Third,  S.  F.    In  charge  Natomaa  Land  Sales. 
"ACHIEVER" 
The  Boar  that  puts  more  VitaUty.  more 
Bone   and   more    Pork-making   quaUties  into 
his    Pigs,    is    sired    by    Onward    4th.  by 
"Epochal,"  out  of  a  Grand  Champion  Sow. 
An  opportunity  to  purchase  Sows  and  Gilts 
bred  to  this  English-blood  Boar  will  be  of- 
fered at  our  coming  Sale.  Feb.  14th. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

DO  YOU  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch.  El  Monte.  Calif.  

SOLANO-  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  CaUf.  

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
»eys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
°rop..   Escalon,  Calif. 

THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.     Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 

Morgan  Hill.  Call.   

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  tsock  obtainable; 
priced  very  low.    Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill. 

Cal.  

j  QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — young  stock  of 
both  sexes.    Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham, 

Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
'■  $1600  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 

I  Modesto.  Calif.  

I  ~ REAL  GOOD-  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune. Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
—  CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  CaUfornia. 

Dnrne-Jersey*. 
SEND- CHECK  TODAY  for  some  of  my  Oc- 
tober pigs — $25.00,  either  sex.  Send  them 
back  If  thoy  don't  euit.  Entire  herd  cholera 
immune.  The  J.  M.  De-Vllbise  Duroc  Farm. 
Patterson.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie.  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col . 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch.  Route  2. 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.    

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita.  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanUngs.  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion. 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

WEANLINGS^-Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  tri  1 1 s . 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  CaUf. 
~ REGISTERED- DUROCS^Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris,  CaUf. 

REGISTEREITdUROCS — Stock  for  sale,  w! 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

JACK  LONDON- RANCH — Glen  EllenTCalif . 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale. 

Hampshlres. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Hampshire  boar, 
best  breeding,  sire  of  two  gilts  sold  and  to 
be  shipped  to  Honolulu — weight,  700  lbs.  No 
further  use  for  him  as  I  am  retaining  his 
gilts.  Price.  $100.  Wm  Hosken.  1529  Park 
Street.  Alameda.  Calif.,  or  A.  Fraley.  Maxwell, 
Calif. 

REGISTERED     HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 

Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Cneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins. 

FOR  SALE  —  Seven "  "registered-  Holstein 
cows  and  bull.  One  6%  years  old  with  a  rec- 
ord of  29.61  lbs.  in  seven  days;  one  6  years 
with  close  to  25  lbs.;  two  4  years  with  over 
20  lbs.  at  3  years  old;  one  3-year-old  heifer 
with  close  to  27  lbs.:  two  3  years  and  4  not 
tested.  The  sire  is  16  months  old — a  show 
bull.  His  sire  is  Bang  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th, 
and  his  dam  a  cow  who  made  over  30  lbs.  in 
seven  days  and  124  lbs.  in  30  days,  a  cow 
that  had  first  place  in  the  Sacramento  Fair. 
This  little  herd  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere 
in  California.  Come  and  see  them,  or  write 
J.  H.  Posty,  R.  F.  D.  15,  Atwater.  Cal. 
THE    LEWIS    COMPANY- BAYWOOD  ~  HERD 

OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  67481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
YOUNG  HOLSTEIN- BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Pecho   Ranch   and   Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif 

THE  VICTOR  V  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  CaUfornia 

A  FEW  YEABLLNG  registered  bulls-  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  CaUfornia. 

—  CREAMCUP  HERD-—  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.     M.   Holdridge.   Rt.  A. 

i  Box  437.  San  Jose.  CaUfornia.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  buUs.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A_ W  -  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

—  REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson,  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production  Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 
— BEGFSTEBED-  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  lor  Bale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

EL  DORADO  HEBD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B 
Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto,  Cal. 

Jemeys. 

FOR  SALE — 8  head  of  registered  Jersey 
cows.  Prefer  to  sell  in  one  lot.  All  are  good 
producers.  Also  6  head  heifer  calves,  sired  by 
a  bull  whose  dam  produced  600  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  D.  F.  Conant.  Rt.  B,  Box  231. 
Modesto^CaL  

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves, 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Beet  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— No  "females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    B.  E.  Greenough.  Merced. 

Guernsey*.   

~  EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  In 
the  show  ring  and  In  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee.  San  Diego  county,  P-Jif. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  Bull — Glenn  Longdon 
of  HoUow  Hill.  45863;  A.  R.  breeding.    T.  J. 
Baltimore,  Escalon.  R.  A..  23K. 
 Ayrshires. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRE*  —  Chow* 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 

STETBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland.  414  Claue  Sprockets 
Building,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— LT  barot 
Estate  Co..  VaUey  Ford.  Cal. 
 Milking  Shorthorns. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  buUs.  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 
_  REGISTERED- MILK~ AND  BEEF  — SHORT - 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT  - 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS--^"  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver 
Tulare,  Calif. 


 BEEF  CATTLE  

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  Sati 

Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr.. 

sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 

Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
j  Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
I  Chicago,  1919.    Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 

sale.     James  McDonnell.  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  ] 

Redwood   City,  Calif. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD- RANCH— Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 

Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  6toek  for 

sale. 

SHORTHORNS— The  foremost- beef  breed— 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Holhster,  Cal. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD'- 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county  California 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

SHORTHORNS  — ^CarruthereFarms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

— REGISTERED- HEREFORDS^H- H.  GableT 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  CaUfornia. 
~SIMON~NEWMAN-CO;Tbreeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  FarmTJ 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis- 
tered Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

~ REGISTEREDlSHORTOORNS — Juhen^RanchT 

Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS-— "Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  CaUf. 

GEORGE- WATTERSOrT^"  Breeder"-Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  CaUfornia. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

.  ONE  KARAKUL  BAM  of  excellent  As- 
trakhan  fur-producing  qualities.  Although 
only  nine  months  old  wool  is  now  ten  inches 
long.  Leaving  for  Europe  only  reason  for 
selling:  worth  $1,000.00:  will  sacrifice.  Geo. 
J.  Petcovich.  2821  White  Ave.,  Fresno.  Cal. 
~F7A7  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petaluma,  Cat. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

CARL  -  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland.-  Cal.— 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
— DR7~A7" S7~ALMEIDA—  Dixon.  Cal~Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, CaUfornia. 

MILLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  CaUf. — Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  RambouiUet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND^  OALIF^ 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAsT~KIMBLE-^-Breeder  and  importer  of 
RambouilletB.    Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY- S~  VAN  VLEAB,  Lo*."  Cal.— 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES.    JACKS,  ETC. 
WE_ HAVE  JACKS  TO  SHI.L— MAMMOTH 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Sane  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Partios  requiring  Jocks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  respoafuble  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  KANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE.  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil'ord,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  CaUfornia. 

BREWERY- HORSES  FOR  8ALE^-1 7  good 
serviceable  horses  and  mares  for  sale.  Several 
teams  included.  Weigh  1300  to  1700  pounds. 
One  fine  team  of  blacks.  Prices  $65  to  $13B. 
We  have  too  many  now.  John  Wieland  Brew- 
ery. 240  Second  St..  San  Francisco.   

FOR  SALE — One  regis tered—Importe<l  Per 
cheron  stalUon,  7  years  old.  Tapun  Bros., 
St.  Helena.  Napa  Co. 

FOR  SALE— Cheap — Two  imported  Per- 
ch eron  stallions.  B.  P.  Hunter  Bstatc.  Brad- 
ley, Calif. 
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Poor  Feeding  a  Main  Dairy  Fault 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


Few  of  the  better  class  dairies  in 
interior  California  are  without  silos 
now,  and  corn  is  the  standard  filling 
for  them.  If  the  ranches  are  irrigated, 
as  most  have  to  be,  the  common  plan 
is  to  get  two  crops  a  year  from  "the 
land,  mostly  a  crop  of  barley,  for 
hay  or  grain,  in  the  spring,  and  after 
that  is  harvested,  to  irrigate  and  plant 
corn.  This  system  usually  gives  a 
rather  short  season  for  corn,  particu- 
larly if,  like  last  year,  the  frosts  come 
a  month  ahead  of  the  regular  schedule. 
In  that  case  the  yield  is  cut  short, 
and  the  silage  not  as  good  as  if  the 
crop  were  properly  matured.  Scores 
of  dairymen  last  fall,  for  example, 
wished  that  they  had  planted  their 
corn  three  weeks  earlier  than  they  did. 

Use  barley  or  oats  for  silage  and  the 
corn  season  is  lengthened  and  the  silo 
is  given  a  double  duty.  Frank  Guerin 
of  Tulare  has  not  used  barley  silage, 
but  a  neighbor  did  last  year,  and 
Guerin  highly  commends  the  practice. 
The  barley  has  to  be  cut  quite  green, 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk.  This 
takes  it  off  the  ground  nice  and  early 
in  the  summer  and  the  corn  can  be 
planted  early  enough  to  insure  a  fine 
growth. 

If  left  too  long,  the  beards  will  stay 
hard  and  not  soften  by  the  fermenta- 
tion; also  there  is  likely  to  be  too 
much  air  in  the  material  siloed.  Bar- 
ley beards  are  like  foxtail  for  dairy 
cows,  and  siloing  will  not  soften  these 
either.  Guerin  has  tried  foxtail  silage 
and  does  not  like  it. 

One  other  good  thing  about  barley 
silage  is  that  it  saves  alfalfa  pasture. 
Alfalfa  will  yield  far  more  if  not  pas- 
tured, or  if  lightly  pastured,  than  if 
pastured  as  usual,  and  hay  is  too  high 
to  justify  small  yields,  while  the  cows 
will  do  as  well,  or  better,  with  barley 
silage  and  some  alfalfa  pasture  as  on 
straight  alfalfa.  Barley  balances  al- 
falfa too,  and  alfalfa  alone  is  an  over- 
balanced dairy  ration.  The  same  silo 
and  silage  cutter  can  be  used  if  barley 
is  put  in  the  silo,  as  if  the  silo  stood 


l  idle  waiting  for  the  fall  corn  crop. 
Oats  can  be  used  instead  of  barley, 
if  desired. 

(.11  t  riii's  Combination  Silage. 

Guerin  tried  a  new  proposition  in 
silage  last  summer  with  such  great 
success  that  it  is  worth  passing  on. 
In  planting  his  field,  he  filled  one 
side  of  his  corn  planter  with  Indian 
corn,  of  a  good  ensilage  variety,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  planter  he  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  honey  sorghum  and 
milo  maize.  Corn  is  the  standard  en- 
silage; sweet  sorghum  is  a  very  heavy 
yielder;  milo  produces  an  immense 
amount  of  grain.  The  combination  of 
the  three  was  a  good  one. 

By  this  seeding  the  field  alternated 
with  rows  of  straight  ensilage  corn 
and  rows  of  mixed  sweet  sorghum  and 
milo  maize.  The  total  yield  was 
larger  than  it  would  have  been  with 
corn  alone,  and  the  grain  content  of 
the  silage  higher  also  and  the  quality 
was  superb.  An  added  advantage  was 
that  a  mixture  is  better  for  cows,  or 
for  any  other  animals  than  a  single 
feed.  It  is  little  features  like  this 
that  develop  cows  and  make  a  suc- 
cessful dairyman. 


COMPANY  FOR  THE  BULL 


The  dairy  bull,  unless  he  runs  with 
the  herd,  which  is  bad  business,  has 
a  lonely  life,  as  a  rule,  locked  up  in 
a  pen  by  himself,  and  doubtless  he 
would  do  better  as  well  as  be  happier 
if  he  had  more  company  and  more  ex- 
ercise. A  correspondent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  recently  visited  a 
dairy  where  the  Holstein  bull  has  a 
small  pasture  and  a  half-grown  colt 
for  company.  Most  domestic  animals 
will  get  very  friendly  with  an  animal 
of  a  different  kind  if  there  are  none 
of  their  sort  in  sight,  and  as  colts 
are  friendly  and  playful  the  two  spent 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  wrestling 
around  the  lot,  the  best  kind  of 
friends.  Exercise  and  a  good  dispo- 
sition are  fine  things  for  a  bull. 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  <>i 
Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


More  Milk  and  Easier  Milking! 

— Care  of  the  Udder  Insures  It. 

It  13  impossible  to  obtain  a  maximum  milk-flov/  from  an  udder  that  is  not  entirely  health; 
both  inside  and  out.  The  slightest  hurt  or  congestion  will  interefero  with  the  delicate  milk 
secreting  process,  and  at  once  reduce  the  production  of  an  otherwise  healthy  cow. 

Bag  Balm  has  the  soothing,  healing,  and  penetrating  qualities  needed  to  make  the  t turns 
and  surface  of  the  udder  soft,  smooth  and  pliable— easy  to  milk  and  encouraging  production 
to  the  last  ounce. 

A  little  care  pays  big  returns  ;  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  and  insure  against  milk  losses  and 
disagreeable  milking.  Especially  valuable  in  treating  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Fox,  Chaps,  Bunches. 
Wounds  and  any  inflammation. 

Sold  by  druggists,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores,  in  liberal  60c  packages.  Be  sure  to 
obtain  a  package  at  the  first  opportunity.  It's  a  little  wonder-worker  in  any  udder  troubi*. 
A  great  remedy  at  the  calving  period,  when  so  many  abnormal  udder  conditions,  arise. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndonviUe,  Vt 


BAG 

■  ■■■■■■ftatiCuSIlSiZ 


Let  Us 
Tell  You 


WHY 


You  Should 
Use 

ECONOMY 

Stock  Powder 


FOR  HOGS-CATTLE-SHEEP-HORSES 

BECAUSE 


It  acts  directly  upon  the  affected  parts. 
It  expels  all  worms. 
It  aids  digestion. 

It  suppresses  fever  in  the  stomach. 
It  cools  the  blood. 
It  loosens  the  bowels. 
It  sweetens  the  stomach. 
It  aids  mastication. 

By  feeding  the  powder  in  connection  with 
grain,  the  animal  will  extract  10  to  20 
rent  more  of  the  nutritious  qualities. 


per 


In  our  compound  are  Poke  Root,  Bloot  Root,  Sulphur 
and  other  ingredients  which  act  upon  the  kidneys,  liver, 
spleen  and  blood;  a  fllterer  of  charcoal  to  absorb  the  im- 
purities of  the  digestive  tract;  Worm  Seed  Meal  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  destroy  all  worms  and  the  four  sodas 
which  excite  the  secretion  necessary  to  healthy  digestion, 
sweeten  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and 
remove  all  impurities  from  the  tract;  claims  which  have 
been  verified  time  and  again  by  the  testimony  of  our  cus- 
tomers, which  testimony  is  based  upon  their  experience 
with  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  our  goods. 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Company. 

1016-1017  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisee. 

Send  me  your  booklet  "Economy-Ize  Tour  Farm." 
Also  a  free  sample  of  Economy  Stock  Pewdcr  to  try 

out  on  my  stock. 

Name  .*.  ^  .R.  F.  D  

Post  Office   State  

I  have  hogs  sheep  rattlr  horses 


ECONOMY  HOG   AND  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 


hi;arst  buimux;, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Standardization  Promotes  Fruit  Industry 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


INCE  CALIFORNIA  became  a  prime  factor,  as  a  producer, 

Sno  commodity  placed  before  the  public  has  suffered  more  from 
the  evil  effects  of  falsifying,  than  its  fresh  fruits,  nuts  and 
vegetables-  In  order  to  curb  such  nefarious  practice,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  stand- 
ardization law,  to  promote  and  develop  the  fresh  fruit,  nut  and  vegetable 
industry,  thus  eliminating  false  grading  and  packing,  which  had  become  a 
"disease"  that  was  fast  destroying  California's  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the 
art  of  fruit  packing. 

Outline  of  the  Standardization  Bill. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  established  certain  standards  of  fruits,  nuts 

vegetables,    as    well  as   

standard  containers.  To 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill,  a  liberal  appropri- 
ation was  made  in  order 
that  the  necessary  aid 
might  be  employed  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  To  the 
uninformed  the  restric- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  might  seem  too  dras- 
tic, but  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  such  action 
was  imperative,  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  guilty 
ones  to  justice,  penal- 
ties are  prescribed  which 
makes  it  not  only  un- 
pleasant, but  unprofitable 
to  the  grower  and  packer 
who  attempts  to  continue 
the  rotten  practice  of  put- 
ting small  and  inferior 
fruits  and  vegetables  on 
the  bottom  of  his  boxes 
and  baskets,  or  "stove- 
pipes" his  sacked  onions 
and  potatoes. 

By  the  passage  of  this 
law,  the  fresh  fruit,  nut 
and  vegetable  industry  of 
California  has  been  ele- 
vated to  a  standard,  guar- 
anteeing the  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  consumer  an 
honest  pack,  instead  of  a 
container  of  "veneered" 
rubbish.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  for  years 
the  consumer,  not  only  in 
California,  but  the  nation 
at  large,  has  been  dis- 
gracefully imposed  upon. 
However,  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment may  depend  large- 
ly upon  the  attitude  taken  by  the  county  horticultural  commissioner,  or  his 
deputies  who  have  the  inspection  in  charge.  Should  they  adhere  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law,  by  playing  no  favorites,  the  chances  are  they  will 
not  be  called  to  inspect  a  grower's  fruit  the  second  time,  provided  however, 
the  court  does  its  duty  in  the  first  offence. 

Inspection  Rigid. 

Getting  a  "clean  bill  of  health,"  so  to  speak,  from  the  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner  or  his  deputies,  who  are  supposed  to  inspect  all  products 
at  the  time  and  place  of  packing,  either  from  a  lack  of  proper  inspection,  or 
favoritism  being  injected  into  the  case,  is  no  evidence  that  they  will  "pass 
muster"  on  arrival  at  destination.  The  inspectors  who  act  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line,  judge  the  product  entirely  on  its  merit;  grading,  quality  and 
packing  being  taken  into  consideration,  fhese  inspectors  have  no  axe  to 
grind,  or  favorites  to  play;  they  simply  obey  the  law  in  accordance  with 
their  interpretation  of  same. 

Time  and  patience  were  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill;  however, 


the  advocates  were  determined  to  carry  their  point,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  realized  they  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack-  The  initial  step  of  standardizing 
the  "pack"  as  well  as  the  "package"  was  taken  by  the  large  fresh  fruit 
shipping  concerns  who  deal  extensively  in  El  Dorado  county,  with  shipping 
facilities  at  Placerville — one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  earliest  fresh 
fruit  shipping  points  in  the  State. 

Dishonest  Practices. 
Much  of  the  fruit  shipped  from  Placerville  is  bought  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  week  to  week,  at  an  established  f.  o.  b.  price.    The  fruit  is  packed  on 
the  various  ranches  and  is  hauled  to  the  fruit  loading  sheds  at  Placerville, 
where  it  is  received  and  loaded  into  cars  for  State  and  inter-State  shipment. 

The  dishonest  and  unscru- 
pulous packer  with  no  in- 
tention of  conforming  to 
the  rules  governing  right 
from  wrong,  placed  any- 
thing with  the  semblance 
of  fruit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes  or  baskets, 
"topping"  them  off  with 
fruit  of  unquestionable 
quality  and  condition,  giv- 
ing the  package  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  well 
worth  the  money. 

When  fruit  is  deliv- 
ered for  shipment,  often  it 
reaches  the  loading  shed 
about  "pulling  time,"  al- 
lowing but  little  chance 
for  inspection,  and  when 
there  are  several  hundred 
packages,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  inspection  is 
very  scant,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  packages 
inspected  are  among  the 
best  of  the  lot.  Possibly 
they  might  have  been  so 
placed  on  the  wagon  that 
the  best  packed  were  the 
easiest  of  access.  How- 
ever, it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  shipping  concerns 
awoke  to  the  realization 
that  they  were  being  im- 
posed upon.  Their  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  packer, 
even  then,  was  not  broken, 
until  damaging  reports  at- 
tended by  financial  losses 
were  sent  back  from  re- 
ceiving points. 

The  fruit  had  been  ac- 
cepted and  shipped,  and  in 
the  interim  the  grower  had 
received  his  money,  so  that  when  a  report  was  made  as  to  poor  quality  and 
pack,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  his  reply  would  invariably  be.  "It 
was  up  to  you  to  either  receive  or  reject  the  fruit  when  delivered  at  your 
loading  shed."  If  "he  could  "get  by"  with  such  dirty  work,  the  receiver,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  As  a  means  of  checking 
this  thieving  practice  as  much  as  possible,  there  was  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" entered  into  by  the  several  shipping  concerns  to  discontinue  receiv- 
ing any  fruit  until  it  was  inspected  by  a  competent  and  disinterested  party. 
Fruit  Rejected  lor  Cause. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  this  new  method  of  inspection,  rejections  were 
numerous,  and  to  be  more  determined  in  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  evil, 
the  shipping  concerns  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  fruit  at  the  f.  o.  b.  price 
agreed  upon,  but  would  not  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  their  cars,  shipped  and 
sold  for  the  account  of  the  grower.  Tfte  rejected  fruit  having  been  packed 
for  Eastern  shipment,  was  not  sufficiently  matured  for  drying  purposes, 
(Continued  on  page  256.) 
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EDITORIAL 


GET  AFTER  WATER! 

^ONDITIONS  are  progressively  suggesting  that 
a  good  many  people  should  be  getting  down 
after  water  instead  of  looking  up  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  truer  and  more  pious  to  say 
that  people  should  be  getting  down  for  water 
while  they  are  looking  up  for  it-  -on  the  old  prover- 
bial ground  which  was  faintly  discerned  by  Soph- 
ocles that  "the  gods  never  help  the  men  who  will 
not  act,"  but  which  was  more  clearly  seen  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  when  he  wrote,  "God  helps  them  that 
help  themselves."  For  it  is  the  same  God  who 
pours  down  water  from  the  clouds  who  also  shoots 
it  up  into  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  it  is  no  more 
pious  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  and  pray  for 
clouds  than  it  is  to  get  down  into  the  ground  and 
bore  and  dig  for  the  bounty  He  has  already  placed 
there.  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  be 
more  pious  to  get  down  than  to  look  up— if  one 
does  both  in  the  same  spirit.  For  who  knows  that 
the  old  doctrine  that  God-help  answers  self-help 
may  not  be  exactly  true  and  part  of  the  divine  plan, 
and  that  He  may  be  frowning  now  upon  those 
who  arc  waiting  to  get  their  heads  wet  and  not 
refreshing  themselves  with  the  water  they  are 
standing  on? 

However  the  theology  of  the  situation  may  run, 
and  we  are  no  qualified  expositor  of 'it.  the  facts 
of  the  situation  seem  now  to  be  that  though  there 
may  be  ample  spring  rains  to  bring  through  field- 
crops,  which  are  now  holding  on  remarkably  be- 
cause of  fogs  and  absence  of  dry  winds,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  trees  and  other  deep-rooting 
plants  which  must  grow  and  mature  their  crops  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  will  need  water  beyond 
that  which  clouds  are  likely  to  throw  down.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  part  of  wisdom  to  insure  the 
amount  and  quality  of  fruit  from  trees  and  vines, 
the  yield  of  summer  crops  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
the  thrift  and  life  of  trees,  vines,  alfalfa  and  other 
perennials,  for  all  who  can  find  under-ground  water 
beneath  them,  to  enter  upon  wise  efforts  and  invest- 
ments to  bring  it  up.  In  order  to  present  the  matter 
concretely  we  have  asked  Mr.  Hodges  to  set  forth 
such  significant  results  from  farm-pumping  plants 
as  he  finds  it  pertinent  to  assemble,  in  order  that 
readers  who  are  not  provided  with  such  safety 
devices,  may  judge  for  themselves  the  feasibility  of 
insuring  their  producing  enterprises  by  readiness 
to  make  up  to  their  trees  and  plants  any  deficiency 
in  moisture  which  may  be  disclosed.  There  are 
many  places  where  pumps  are  working  now,  and 
many  more  where  they  ought  to  be  working,  to 
overcome  the  deep  dryness  which  prospect-boring 
in  many  places  is  disclosing.  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  water  should  now  be  gone  after 
wherever  practicable-  The  prospective  prices  of 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  forage  arg  so  high  that 
quite  free  expenditure  to  get  them  will  be  quickly- 
rebated.  The  owners  of  property  which  can  be  thus 
salvaged  from  possible  drouth  have  largely  relieved 
themselves  from  pressing  incumbrances  and  have 


either  cash  or  refreshed  credit  which  is  available 
for  permanent  safety  investments.  We  are  quite 
sure  we  do  not  pervert  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
when  we  write:  Wisdom  is  the  jprincipal  thing,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  water! 

HIGH  COST  OF  PRINTING. 

We  have  been  of  late  falling  into  thinking  that 
we  may  have  to  start  to  pumping  on  our  own  ac- 
count, for  the  times  in  printing  are  changing  in  a 
way  the  like  of  which  we  never  expected  to  live  to 
see.  In  the  first  decader>f  this  journal  subscribers 
paid  $4  a  year  for  16  pages  a  week,  and  showed  their 
little  purchase  around  to  all  newcomers  as  a  great 
bargain.  In  the  second  decade  they  paid  $3  a  year; 
in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  they  paid  $2  a 
year — all  the  time  for  seldom  more  than  16  pages; 
but  always  rejoicing  that  so  good  a  thing  could  be 
had  for  a  constantly  lessening  price,  and  they  really 
believed  what  we  used  to  write  about  not  wishing 
to  make  money!  In  the  fifth  decade  the  price  was 
dropped  to  $1  and  the  pages  furnished  for  that 
money  numbered  two  or  three  times  as  many  as 
when  we  formerly  sacrificed  16  pages  at  $4  per 
year!  Our  plan  was  working  finely,  and  possibly 
in  our  sixth  decade  we  might  be  able  to  furnish 
twenty  times  as  many  pages  for  one-twentieth  of 
the  money.  But  the  war  came  on,  and  everything 
used  in  making  a  paper  cost  more  and  more.  And 
then  the  war  ceased  and,  contrary'  to  our  expecta- 
tion, the  price  of  everything  in  our  line  collapsed 
upward!  And  so  it  is  that  we  are  wondering 
whether  we  may  not  have  to  put  in  a  pumping  plant 
to  compensate  for  this  strong  up-draft  which  is 
threatening  to  crack  our  skin  by  its  fierce  evapora- 
tion of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  subscribers' 
dollars.  And  what  does  thus  remain?  Actually 
less  than  nothing — and  that  is  the  reason  we  need 
a  pump  to  bring  up  something  to'balance  the  fly-off 
to  the  profiteers  in  printing. 

And  how  does  that  come  about?  Well,  we  do  not 
know  all  about  it,  for  one  of  an  editor's  compensa- 
tions is  that  he  does  not  have  to  know  all  about 
the  publisher's  problems.  If  he  did  he  could  not 
keep  his  readers  amused  by  growling  over  his  own 
— and  that  might  make  the  publisher  rich  by>stop- 
ping  some  of  the  dollar-a-year  subscriptions  which 
he  is  losing  money  on!  We  doubt  if  we  ever  could 
understand  the  puzzle  if  we  tried.  Selling  for  a 
dollar  a  year  a  paper  which  costs  more  than  a 
dollar  always  seemed  to  us  like  the  store-keeper 
who  marked  all  his  goods  to  sell  below  cost,  ex- 
pecting to  make  up  the  deficit  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  business  he  would  find  himself 
doing!  And  yet,  that  is  about  the  predicament  in 
which  publishers  seem  to  be  involved  by  trying  to 
sell  such  papers  as  the  Rural  Press  at  $1  per  year. 
The  war  and  the  things  which  have  come  after  the 
war  seem  to  us  to  suggest  to  publishers  to  put  in 
pumps  and  pull  some  more  money  out  of  sub- 
scribers! 

But,  of  course,  editors  need  not  be  expected  to 
be  too  sensitive  about  publisher's  sufferings.  There 
is,  however,  one  particular  thing  which  hits  us 
hard.  The  worst  thing'  that  could  be  said  in  the 
olden  time  to  an  editor  was  this:  "Your  dinged 
journal  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on." 
And  now  that  worst  of  all  things  has  actually  come 
true.  This  journal  is  going  to  subscribers  for  less 
than  the  price  of  the  paper  which  is  delivered  to 
lhem.  Before  the  war  the  price  of  such  paper  was 
!  cents  per  pound;  now  it  is  lift  cents.  And  so 
the  harder  we  work  the  more  dangerous  it  becomes 
that  we  shall  not  long  have  the  chance  to  work  at 
all.  For  if  it  costs  the  publisher  more  than  a 
dollar  a  year  each  for  paper  alone  (and  all  other 
things  at  a  similar  rate  of  increase),  for  30,000 
subscribers,  where  will  we  be  when  he  has  to  serve 
60,000  subscribers?  Do  you  not  see,  brother  editors, 
that  we  are  all  in  a  "suicide  pact"  and  sure  to 
drown  together  if  the  pumps  do  not  get  to  working? 

NATION  DRAWS  ANOTHER  CALIFORNIAN. 

Oh,  well,  what  does  it  matter  how  soon  we  dry  up 
or  drown  so  long  as  every  time  the  nation  makes 
a  great  pull  the  suction-pipe  brings  up  a  Califor- 
nian!  We  really  believe  California  can  fill  every 
national  need  from  the  presidency  itself  to  the 
knighthood  of  back  stairs  in  the  new  presidential 
mansion  in  San  Diego.    Wre  are  not  surprised  then 


that,  as  the  question  of  giving  back  the  railways  to 
the  original  owners  must  be  settled  by  March  1,  a 
Californian  should  be  called  upon  to  figure  out  how 
the  national  tenants  should  settle  their  accounts 
with  their  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  commandeered 
property.  No  doubt  some  plaster  has  been  knocked 
off,  some  dishes  cracked  and  some  plumbing  out  of 
whack,  and  before  Uncle  Sam  comes  out  of  the 
basement  to  hand  over  the  keys  it  is  important 
that  all  matters  should  be  fairly  and  amicably  ad- 
justed. And  so  Max  Thelan,  who  went  from  the 
presidency  of  the  California  railway  commission  to 
to  take  charge  of  the  public  service  division  of  the 
national  railway  outfit  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  new  division  of  liquidation  of  claims  to  act  as 
liquidating  agent  in  preparation  for  the  return  of 
the  roads  to  their  owners.  The  appointment  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  even  among  Californians. 
who  are  all  good,  for  Mr.  Thelan  has  the  quality  of 
mind,  the  temperament,  the  experience  and  insight 
into  the  higher  problems  of  railroading  which  will 
enable  him  to  discharge  such  complex  duties  as  are 
now  assigned  to  him  not  only  fairly  and  judicially 
but  expertly-  California  can  cut  another  notch  in 
the  stock  of  her  public  service  rifle. 

HINTS  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

As  we  are  pumping  this  week,  here  is  another 
stroke  for  the  piston.  An  editor  is  not  supposed  to 
know  much  about  advertising  anything  except  him- 
self, but  for  all  that  we  must  say  that  manufac- 
turers of  the  ordinary  run  of  implements,  machin- 
ery and  supplies  commonly  to  be  had  at  general 
stores  in  the  country  make  us  a  lot  of  trouble  by 
not  advertising  what  they  have  to  sell.  The  coun- 
try store-keeper  generally  does  not  know  much 
about  anything  until  some  one  tries  to  buy  it  from 
him,  and  the  intending  buyer  is  up  a  stump  because 
his  store-keeper  does  not  have  it.  The  result  is 
that  much  of  our  time  which  ought  to  go  to  whole- 
some agricultural  preaching  is  used  up  in  writing 
to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  where  they  can  buy  com- 
mon things  in  large  use  in  some  districts  because 
store-keepers  in  other  districts  do  not  keep  them 
or  know  where  they  can  order  a  supply  of  them. 
Take,  for  example,  one  thing  which  is  bothering  us 
most  in  that  way  just  now:  "Asphaltum  Grade  D." 
All  fruit  growers  are  calling  for  it  because  we 
nave  liequently. said  that  it  is  a  good  grafting 
wax  and  saves  money  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
old  waxes  can  now  be  made.  It  should  be  in  all 
country  stores  in  the  fruit  districts,  but  it  is  not. 
because  the  ordinary  storekeeper  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  medicine  or  dry  goods,  and  does  not 
know  whence  to  order  a  supply.  As  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  advertise  it  at  wholesale  the  customer 
cannot  tell  the  storekeeper  where  to  get  a  supply 
for  retailing,  and  away  go  our  time  and  postage 
stamps  in  advising  individuals  of  facts  which  man 
ufcturers  should  make  public  by  advertising — hot 
only  for  the  sake  of  carrying-on  but  to  develop  much 
greater  demand.  They  probably  do  not  advertise, 
because  it  is  such  a  "common"  or  "staple"  article. 
Our  observation  is  that  it  is  the  articles  which 
everybody  ought  to  use  which  should  be  advertised 
by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  right  along  by 
the  year  so  that  our  journal  could  be  not  only  an 
announcement  of  great,  good,  new  things,  but  of 
common  useful  things,  of  which  no  reader  should 
be  allowed  to  be  ignorant.  We  seem  to  be  stuck 
in  the  asphaltum  this  week,  but  that  is  only  one  of 
a  hundred  things  to  which  this  editorial  opinion 
about  advertising  applies. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  folllowing  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 

ending  February  9.  1930. 

•  Rainfall  Temperature 
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To  Date 

Highest 

Lowe 

.00 

10.9!? 

26.95 

66 

36 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

4.63 

15.09 

72 

36 

.00 

3.44 

11.80 

66 

38 

San  Francisco  .  .  . 

.00 

4.99 

13.79 

74 

45 

.01 

3.41 

!>86 

70 

38 

Fresno  

.20 

2.41 

5.67 

68 

40 

San  Lulff  Obispo  . 

.04 

0.91 

11.89 

76 

46 

Los  Angeles  .... 

.  .59 

5.38 

9.09 

82 

51 

San  Diego*.-  

3.62 

5.90 

76 

48" 

Winnemucca  .... 

z 

3.10 

4.29 

56 

18 

Reno   

.00 

4.04 

6.25 

•8 

ronopah   

...  .01 

1.64 

4.7B 

50 

Snowfall  show*  no  change  since  lust  report 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 


Inquirers    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 


Re-Grafting  Vine  Stumps. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  March  I  grafted  over  some 
12-year  Zinfandels  to  Cornichon,  making  the  cut 
from  4  to  inches  under  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
grafts  did  not  grow;  neither  did  the  stump  send  up 
any  shoots  during  the  summer,  but  I  find  upon 
digging  down  that  practically  all  of  these  stumps 
are  alive.  Previously  these  were  fairly  strong 
vines,  but  not  having  made  any  growth  during  the 
summer,  there  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  they  have  sufficient  vitality  to  make  graft- 
ing now  advisable. — W.  M.  S..  Oroville. 

Mr.  Bonnet  of  the  Viticultural  Division  of  the 
University  tells  us  that  vine  stumps  under  the  con- 
ditions which  you  describe  may  live  for  two  or 
three  years  and  may  have  strength  enough  to  start 
a  graft,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  re-grafting  would 
be  profitable.  The  root  is  losing  strength  and  the 
re-cutting  would  necessitate  putting  the  scion  lower 
down  and,  even  if  the  operation  were  successful, 
the  planting  of  a  new  vine  would  give  better  results. 
Stumps  which  fail  to  start  growth  are,  however, 
regrafted  by  some  growers — either  in  the  fall  as 
soon  as  well-ripened  scions  can  be  had,  or  in  the 
following  spring,  and  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
Amnion  as  to  the  desirability  of  it.  Mr.  Bonnet's 
judgment  is  safer.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
save  a  thing  which  is  not  worth  having. 

Olives  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  How  are  olive  trees  grown  from 
olive  twigs,  and  do  they  produce  good  fruit? — C.  B., 
Fair  Oaks. 

An  olive  tree  grown  from  a  cutting  exactly  re- 
produces the  tree  from  which  the  cutting  was  taken 
— no  matter  whether  the  cutting  is  a  twig  or  a 
branch.  Growing  olive  trees  is  treated  in  detail 
with  illustrations  in  our  book,  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and  the  details  deter- 
mine largely  the  measure  of  success.  Twig-cut- 
tings are  made  of  the  tips  or  lower  cuts  of  new 
growth  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  and  three  or 
four  inches  long — removing  a  part  of  the  leaves. 
They  need  to  be  set  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand,  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  deep,  and  kept  warm  and 
moist.  They  are  usually  started  in  February  and 
allowed  to  make  several  inches  of  growth  before 
planting  in  nursery  rows  in  warm,  moist  ground 
and  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  Growing  from 
large  cuttings  is  easier.  Take  hard  wood  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  thick  about  a  foot  long.  Plant 
them  in  rows  in  the  open  ground  in  February  or 
March — covering  two-thirds  of  their  length  below 
ground.  They  start  slowly,  sometimes  holding  back 
a  year,  but  will  usually  grow  if  kept  well  cultivated 
and  irrigated  enough  to  prevent  drying  out.  I 

Sulphuring  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  to  make  sulphur 
(when  used  as  a  dry  spray)  fume,  a  temperature 
of  75  degrees  is  necessary.  Of  course  we  have  not 
got  nor  will  we  have  that  degree  of  heat  for  some 
time  yet.  Now  the  question  arises,  will  dry  sul- 
phur injure  young  almonds  and  if  so  when  (after 
blossoming)  can  it  be  safely  used  for  red  spider? — 
A.  C,  Fairoaks. 

We  are  not  aware  that  sulphur  fumes,  in  such 
strength  as  is  likely  to  come  from  dust  spraying, 
is  dangerous  even  to  almond  blossoms,  but  it  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  wait  after  the  petals  have 
fallen  from  the  blossoms.  Some  mites  appear  on 
the  young  leaves  as  soon  as  they  unfold,  therefore 
it  is  desirable  to  sulphur  early  to  kill  them  before 
they  multiply.  Other  mites  affecting  almonds  re- 
quire more  heat  to  get  them  out  of  the  eggs, 
therefore  several  sulphurings  are  desirable  and 
especially  early  in  June  before  the  leaves  get  in 
bad  shape  from  their  work.  We  are  npt  sure  of 
the  degree  at  which  sulphur  begins  to  vaporize, 
but  if  it  is  75  degrees  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  general  air  temperature  of  75  degrees, 
but  at  the  spot  where  the  sun  strikes  the  sulphur 
it  is  that  hot.  The  general  air  temperature  may 
be  much  lower. 

Hold-Over  Citrus  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  oranges  or  lemons  left  hang- 
ing on  the  trees  through  the  summer  injure  the 
trees  or  the  next  succeeding  crop?  We  have  been 
leaving  two  or  three  dozen  on  each  tree,  through 
the  summer,  to  show  that  the  trees  bear  good 


fruit,  or  to  give  an  occasional  visitor  the  pleasure 
of  picking  them.  The  trees  have  not  borne  heavily 
for  several  seasons — Subscriber.  Atlas. 

They  can  do  no  harm  comparable  to  the  pleasure 
you  get  from  them.  They  take  some  sap,  but  if  the 
tree  was  short  of  sap  the  thirst  of  the  leaves  would 
probably  cause  them  to  let  go.  Any  influence  a 
few  hold-overs  would  have  on  a  vigorous  tree  is  too 
insignificant  to  calculate,  and  on  such  a  tree  what- 
ever influence  they  nave  will  be  toward  increasing 
bloom  and  fruit  by  repressing  the  wood  growth — 
but  too  small  to  be  considered  an  advantage  even 
in  that  direction. 

Scale  on  Ferns. 

To  the  Editor:  Advise  me  as  to  what  this  insect 
is  and  what  I  can  do  to  rid  my  ferns  of  it. 

T,he  infestation  consists  of  roundish,  brownish, 
bodies  something  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  scattered  chiefly  on  the  under  side  of 
the  frond.  It  is  a  lecanium  scale  which  is  now 
inactive,  for  the  old  scale-cover  is  filled  with  eggs 
which  will  hatch  out  later  for  the  new  brood.  You 
can  reduce  the  scales  by  removing  and  burning  all 
the  older  fronds  or,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  lose 
the  sight  of  them,  you  can  brush  them  with  a  stiff 
brush  (an  old  toothbrush)  to  mechanically  dis- 
lodge the  scale — using  soapsuds  to  help  the  cleans- 
ing or  killing.  If  you  have  many  plants  it  is  better 
to  cut  off  the  old  fronds  when  new  growth  appears 
and  then  spray  next  summer,  when  the  new  brood 
is  active,  with  kerosene  emulsion,  properly  made 
so  that  the  oil  will  not  separate.  A  good  force 
should  be  used  so  the  surface  will  be  thoroughly 
wetted  without  running  much  into  the  soil,  or  the 
pots  should  be  inverted  and  dipped  into  the  liquid 
and  allowed  to  drain  surplus  off  before  being  re- 
stored to  right  sidetup. 

Whitewash  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  Muir  peaches  rather 
late  last  year,  in  a  black  ashy  soil,  and  was  told 
that  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  was  plenty  of  pro- 
tection against  the  sunburn.  But  in  one  corner, 
where  the  soil  is  especially  loose  and  dusty,  the  trees 
burned,  or  at  least  the  sun  drew  the  sap,  and  the 
borers  went  in.  I  find  as  many  as  five  in  one  tree. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  careful  enough  or  I  did  not  do 
it  early  enough,  but  what  do  you  advise  doing  this 
year  to  those  trees  that  came  through  and  to  the 
re-plants.— C.  H.  V.,  Hollister. 

Whitewash  as  soon  as  planted,  whenever  it  is; 
removing  surface  soil  so  as  to  whitewash  several 
inches  below  ground  on  the  stem  and  replace  the 
earth  when  dry.  Examine  the  trees  from  time  to 
time  and  keep  the  whitewash  covering  complete. 
In  July  and  August  examine  the  trees  for  outcasts 
of  borers  or  for  dry  colored  spots  on  the  bark  and 
cut  out  the  borers  before  they  have  time  to  bore 
much.  Keep  on  looking  for  them  all  the  fall  and 
they  ought  not  to  get  much  harm  done.  Keeping 
ahead  of  borers  is  a  matter  of  whitewashing  and 
watching. 

Spraying  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Bartlett  Pears  and  have 
just  finished  spraying  with  ortho-lime  and  sulphur. 
When  should  I  spray  again?  Some  claim  this  one 
spraying  is  enough;  others  claim  I  should  spray 
at  least  twice  more.  If  so,  when  should  I  spray 
again  and  should  I  use  the  same  kind  of  spray? 
The  trees  are  nice  and  clean.  No  blight. — L.  L.  W., 
Perkins.  ' 

If  your  trees  are  in  bearing  you  need  to  spray 
two  or  three  times,  to  keep  the  worms  out  of  the 
fruit,  with  lead  arsenate,  2  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  as  soon  as  petals  begin  to  fall  and  repeat 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  third  application  four  weeks  after 
the  second.  You  may  have  other  things  the  matter 
with  your  trees  which  may  need  other  treatments, 
but  we  cannot  prophesy  what  they  will  be  or  what 
they  may  need. 

Avocado  Leaves  Eaten. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  avocado  plants  in 
pots  on  an  east  porch  and  some  insect  is  eating  the 
leaves.  I  have  looked  for  lice  but  found  none. 
When  moved  about,  a  small  greyish  fly  or  moth, 
very  small,  flies  off,  generally  one  off  each  plant. 
I  intend  planting  them  out  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  warmer,  if  there  is  anything  left  to  plant — F.  W. 
C,  Watsonville. 

If  holes  are  eaten  in  leaves  or  the  leaves  partly 
or  wholly  eaten,  it  is  not  the  work  of  any  moth  or  j 
plant  louse.    They  have  no  tools  for  such  work. 
There  are  probably  some  slugs  hiding  in  or  under 


the  pots.  If  you  do  not  find  them  plunge  the  pots, 
so  as  to  cover  the  soil,  in  water  130  degrees  hot 
(using  a  thermometer)  for  five  minutes.  Leaves 
are  also  eaten  by  caterpillars  and  beetles,  but  they 
are  not  apt  to  be  busy  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Looks  like  "Damping  Off." 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  small  pea  plants. 
They  grow  somewhat  and  all  of  a  sudden  some- 
thing eats  off  the  root  and  I  cannot  find  out  what 
it  is.  I  have  also  cabbage  with  lice.  What  would 
be  best  to  use? — A.  K.,  Fairfield. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  pea-stems  indicate  that 
the  plants  "damped  off"— that  is  were  killed  by  a 
fungus  which  is  very  apt  to  get  its  work  in  on 
young  plants  when  the  ground  surface  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  dry.  If  the  ground  surface  is 
kept  damp  by  fog,  even  if  no  rains  fall,  this  is  apt 
to  occur.  The  plants  apparently  needed  more  sun- 
shine to  dry  the  surface  and  induce  stronger 
growth.  The  cure  for  cabbage  lice  is  to  spray  the 
plants  frequently  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  soap 
and  tobacco  extract.  This  has  to  be  done  several 
times,  for  the  lice  will  keep  coming  if  the  air  is 
cool  and  damp. 

Grapes  on  Stockton  Adobe. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  Zante  currants  do  well  on 
adobe  land  at  Stockton,  or  what  is  the  best  vine  to 
plant  in  that  section? — J.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 

All  kinds  of  grapes  grow  well  on  heavy  land 
near  Stockton.  The  first  Zante  currants  of  Cali- 
fornia we  ever  saw  were  made  by  the  late  W.  B. 
West  from  the  fruit  of  the  Black  Corinth  grape 
growing  near  Stockton  forty  years  ago  or  more. 
Which  grape  to  plant  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
what  grows  well,  but  also  what  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit,  and  of  that  you  must  satisfy  your  own  judg- 
ment. 

Sweet  Clover  for  Cows. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  if  sweet  clover  is 
good  feed  for  milk  cows,  and  also  if  once  estab- 
lished, is  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of ?— P.  J.  L.,  Modesto. 

White  sweet  clover  is  a  nutritious  food  resem- 
bling alfalfa  in  its  composition.  It  has,  however,  a 
strong  odor  and  flavor  which  cows  do  not  like  at 
first,  and  have  to  be  taught  to  like  it  by  keeping 
other  green  feed  from  them.  Whether  the  flavor 
affects  the  milk  or  not  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not 
hard  to  get  rid  of  because  the  plant  is  a  biennial — 
seeding  the  second  year  and  then  dying.  Succes- 
sion is  kept  up  by  new  self-sown  seedlings,  but 
these  can  be  easily  cultivated  out. 

What  Kind  of  Spray. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
spray  for  almonds,  apricots  and  peaches?  My  trees 
are  four  years  old. — L.  E.,  Escalon. 

Do  not  spray  at  all  unless  you  know  what  you 
are  spraying  for.  You  do  not  spray  for  the  tree, 
but  for  the  pest  which  is  injuring  the  tree.  There- 
fore, you  must  know  whether  you  have  pests  and 
what  pests  they  are — for  one  pest  differeth  from 
another  pest  in  the  spray  required.  Ask  your  farm 
adviser  or  some  wise  neighbor  to  examine  your 
trees  and  see  if  you  have  anything  which  requires 
spraying. 

Fertilizing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  a  good  practical  fertilizer 
for  old  alfalfa  that  is-  on  heayv  black  soil?  The 
alfalfa  is  surface-watered  four  or  five  times  every 
summer.  When  should  it  be  fertilized  and  how 
much  per  acre? — H.  N.,  Yuba  City. 

We  should  put  on  now  500  lbs.  of  hydrated  or 
air-slaked  lime  per  acre  and  all  the  stable  manure 
we  could  get.  If  none  is  available  put  on  200  lbs. 
of  superphosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. After  the  growth  starts  dust  it  over  with  500 
lbs.  of  gypsum  per  acre — just  before  one  of  your 
surface  waterings. 

Grafting  on  Almond  and  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  almond  trees  that 
don't  bear  very  much.  What  kind  of  fruit  can  I 
graft  on  them?  I  also  have  some  cherry  trees  that 
do  not  bear.  What  kind  of  fruit  would  you  advise 
me  to  graft  on  them?  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
cut  grafts  and  to  graft  trees?  — J.  L.  M..  Cambria, 

On  almonds  you  can  graft  peaches,  French  prunes 
and  many  other  plums.  On  cherries  you  can  graft 
only  cherries.  Cut  scions  now,  put  dowa  1b  well- 
drained  ground,  and  graft  when  the  buds  are  swell- 
ing on  the  trees  you  wish  to  graft  over. 
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Tehachapi  Growers  Form  Association 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  bj  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


The  Tehachapi  Fruit  Growers'  Co- 
operative Association  was  incorpor- 
ated on  January  13,  includuing  in  its 
membership  practically  all  of  the  pear 
and  apple  growers  in  the  district.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  January  31,  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected:  C.  T.  McKinnie,  president; 
Roy  Jones,  vice-president;  L.  M.  Deni- 
son,  secretary;  B.  M.  Denison  and  F. 
H.  Rowley,  directors. 

Little  is  known  of  Tehachapi  as  a 
pear  and  apple  producing  territory, 
and  it  may  be  rightly  termed  the  baby 
district  of  the  State,  the  age  of  the 
oldest  trees  being  ten  years.  The 
first  commercial  shipment  of  Bartlett 
pears  from  the  district  were  212  boxes 
in  1916.  In  1917  there  were  twelve 
ears,  in  1918  there  were  twenty-seven 
cars  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  One 
car  sold  in  Philadelphia  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1918,  grossing  J3.114.00,  an  av- 
erage of  ?5.55  per  box,  the  biggest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  car  of  California 
Bartlett  pears  of  520  boxes  to  the  car. 
Of  this  twenty-seven  cars  there  were 
14.298  boxes  that  netted  the  growers 
$48,606.51,  an  average  of  $3.40  per  box. 
There  were  2021  half-boxes  —  two 
layers  of  45  pears  to  the  box — that 
netted  $2,998.51,  an  average  of  $1.48 
per  half-box.    The  full  shipment  of 


16,338  packages  netted  $51,618-69. 

There  are  2,500  acres  of  Bartlett 
pears  and  1,500  acres  of  apples  in  the 
district,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
4,000  feet.  B.  M.  Denison  is  the  pio- 
neer of  the  industry.  Ten  years  ago 
he  planted  Torty  acres  to  Bartlett 
pears,  to  be  "joshed"  from  all  angles 
for  attempting  to  raise  pears  at  such 
an  altitude.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  others  joined  the  ranks  and 
there  were  more  than  one  thousand 
acres  planted  before  there  was  a  box 
of  pears  or  apples  produced. 


SUG  VI<  PRUNE  OX  ALMOND. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  January  24th 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  note 
that  you  asked  for  information  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  Sugar 
prunes  on  almond.  •  We  have  been  top- 
working  some  seedling  almonds  at 
the  University  Farm  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years  to  the  Sugar  prune, 
and  in  all  cases  the  grafting  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Some  of  these 
tops  are  now  five  years  of  age,  and 
give  every  evidence  of  being  entirely 
permanent.  —Warren  P.  Tufts,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pomology. 

[Thank  you  very  much.  Let  all 
grafters  take  notice. — Editor.] 


This  is  the  Stuff  You  Need! 

"Why  don't  you  let  dynamite  do  your  digging?  Man 
alive,  the  energy  you  waste  would  plant  twenty  times 
your  acreage  if  you  used  explosives.  And  think  of  the 
money  you're  paying  out  for  help.  You  don't  have  to 
pay  any  wages  to  dynamite.  Try  it  and  see  how  easy 
it  is".  One  blast  and  the  hole  is  ready  for  the  tree  and, 
say,  how  those  trees  will  grow  when  you  plant  '  em  in 
holes  dug  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"Send  for  a  copy  of  'Progressive  Cultivation' .  This  book 
will  give  you  detailed  information,  with  pictures  and  dia- 
grams, about  tree  planting,  ditching,  stump  blasting,  sub- 
soiling  and  doing  many  other  things  with  the  help  of 
explosives.  Every  rancher  and  orchardist  should  have 
this  book— and  they  can  have  it  for  the  asking;. " 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  sends  "Progressive  Culti- 
vation" free  to  any  rancher  or  orchardist  who  will  sign 
and  send  in  the  attached  coupon. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  suit  at  leading  dealers. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO.     1039  Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  mcacopy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  .  

Name    

Address  .  .  .  


Dehydration  of  Fruits 


More  than  200  hundred  orcahrdists 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  many  fruit  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  state  attended  a 
meeting  in  convention  hall  of  the  San 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Satur- 
day, February  7. 

This  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  from 
a  series  of  lectures  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Extension  Division  and 
Viticulture  Division  of  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station,  co- 
operating with  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott,  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  Horticultural 
Commissioner  L.  R.  Cody  of  San  Jose. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  the 
evaporation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  the  various  dehydration  types  of 
evaporators. 

This  convention  is  one  of  a  series 
under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station.  Speakers  and  topics 


at  morning  session:  Types  of  Evap- 
orators, Professor  W.  V.  Cruess,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Zymology  Labo- 
ratory. Dried  Fruits  Standards  for 
Sulphurous  Acid  and  Moisture  Con- 
tent, Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Control  of  Dried 
Fruit  Insects,  Professor  E.  O.  Essig, 
University  of  California. 


Speakers  and  topics  afternoon  ses- 
sion: Fruit  Evaporator  at  Davis, 
Professor  A.  W.  Christie,  University 
of  California  Zymology  Laboratory." 
The  Oregon  Tunnel  Evaporator,  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Tufts,  Division  of  Po- 
mology. Use  of  an  Evaporator  for 
Rain  Damaged  Prunes,  C.  W.  Hudson, 
West  Side  Growers  Association.  Ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Dehydration. 
Paul  F.  Nicholls,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Division  of  Dehydra- 
tion. 


NURSERY  CONDITIONS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Eoral  Press.) 

The  present  season  is  seeing  the 
greatest  demand  for  nursery  stock 
ever  experienced  in  the  State.  It  fol- 
lows a  year  of  immense  crops  and 
high  prices,  combined  with  great  land 
development  that  has  hung  fire  while 
the  war  was  on,  and  nursery  stock 
has  been  short  as  well. 

Not  only  is  there  a  big  shortage 
this  season,  but  an  equal  shortage  and 
still  higher  prices  are  probable  next 
year,  according  to  Fresno  nursery 
men.  Fruits  like  grapes  and  flgs, 
which  can  be  developed  in  one  year 
from  cuttings,  may  be  in  good  supply 
a  yelr  from  now,  but  stone  fruits  and 
others  that  take  two  years  from  the 
seed  will  be  higher  than  that  at  pres- 
ent. There  is  not  enough  seedlings 
on  hand  to  make  them. 

Many  of  the  seedlings,  especially 
Mazzard,  Mabaleb,  and  Myrobolan,  | 
were  imported  from  Europe,  which  j 
has  nothing  to  speak  of  of  that  sort  to 
export,  and  locally  grown  stuff  is  not 
plentiful-  Bad  weather  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  cut  down  the  supply 
of  that  stock  up  there. 

There  is  a  slight  chance  for  June 
buds  on  quick-growing  seedlings,  but 
the  percentage  of  failures  is  so  high 
that  this  method  of  developing  nur- 
sery stock  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
practiced. 


WALNUT  TREES  BLOW  OVKK. 


Occasionally  a  person  not  familiar 
with  walnut  growing  will  be  all 
knocked  up  because  a  walnut  tree 
blows  over  when  the  ground  Is  wet 
and  a  big  storm  comes.  The  trouble 
is  not  in  the  roots  breaking,  but  pull- 
ing out  of  the  soft,  wet  ground. 

This  is  nothing  to  be  greatly 
worried  over.  Get  a  block  and  tackle 
and  if  the  ground  can  be  gotten  on 
pull  it  up  with  a  stout  team  or  a 
tractor  and  prop  it  up  with  one  or 
two  4x4s.  The  chances  are  that 
it  will  be  exactly  as  thrifty  for  all 
that  can  be  seen,  and  bear  as  big  a 
crop  as  neighboring  trees  that  were 
not  moved. .  If  a  heavy  wind  comes 
when  the  ground  is  soft  a  couple  of 
years  later  it  is  probable  that,  if  anv 
tree  goes  over,  it  will  be  another  tree. 
The  fault  is  with  the  roots.  "Easy 
come,  easy  go,"  they  say.  With  wal- 
nut trees  it  is,  Easily  down,  easily  up, 
and  no  harm  done. 
'  At  the  same  time  a  windy  location 
is  hardly  advisable  for  walnuts  unless 
windbreaks  are  provided  or  other 
planting  makes  them  self-supporting. 


MANY  CURRANT  GRAPES  PLANTED 


(W'ritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  Panarti  or 
black  currant  grape  has  joined  the 
select  list  of  raisin  grape  varieties  of 
the  Fresno  district,  according  to  As- 
sistant Farm  Adviser  N.  R.  Keller  of 
Fresno  County,  who  states  that  every 
available  cutting  has  been  planted 
and  there  is  a  big  unfilled  demand  for 
the  stock.  As  high  as  $25  per  thou- 
sand has  recently  been  paid  for  the 
fresh  cuttings,  which  in  normal  years 
would  be  an  excessively  stiff  price  for 
rooted  vines,  though  with  wages  and 


the  nursery  demands  as  they  are,  It 
is  below  present  prices  for  rooted 
cuttings  of  all  grape  varieties. 

This  grape  has  produced  heavily 
since  the  girding  method  has  been 
practiced,  and  as  the  yield  is  good 
(being  like  that  of  the  Sultanina,  or 
Thompson's  Seedless)  and  the  crop 
very  early,  so  giving  a  long  curing 
season  in  connection  with  the  Sul- 
tanina and  Muscat,  it  fills  a  good 
place  in  vineyard  economy. 

Experimental  fresh  shipments  were 
made  last  summer  with  excellent 
success.  The  grape  carried  well,  is 
of  a  nice  flavor,  and  the  bunches, 
look  like  a  mass  of  dark  beads, 
which  give  an  attractive  appearance, 
so  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  will 
also  occupy  the  place  of  our  earliest 
table  grape.  The  extensive  planting, 
however,  is  based  solely  on  the  dried 
currant  basis. 

On  account  of  the  big  demand  for 
cuttings  owners  of  bearing  vineyards 
have  played  in  luck.  They  have  got- 
ten a  big  price  for  the  fruit  and  now 
they  have  a  fine  income  from  the 
prunings,  which  are  usually  waste. 

POOR  YIXK  PRUNING  METHODS. 

Because  a  person  owns  a  vineyard. 
It  is  no  sign  that  he  knows  how  to 
care  for  it.  That  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  majority  of  vineyards 
important' pruning  principles  are  vio- 
lated, in  spite  of  the  frequent  pruning 
demonstrations  this  season  and  the 
proved  success  of  correct  pruning 
methods.  On  Thompson  vines,  for 
example,  it  is  common  to  see  canes 
running  on  both  top  and  bottom 
wires;  many  vines  are  merely  staked; 
many  others  have  canes  coming  out 
at  various  places  all  along  the  trunk. 

According  to  Assistant  Farm  Ad- 
viser N.  R.  Keller  of  Fresno  County, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  worst  mis- 
takes many  Thompson  growers  make 
is  to  wrap  their  canes  around  and 
around  the  wires,  instead  of  laying 
them  along  and  tyine  them.  Fewer 
buds  come  out  on  wrapped  canes  and 
fewer  grapes  as  a  consequence.  That 
is  one  thing.  Then  the  following  year 
in  pruning  it  takes  half  a  dozen  cuts 
and  a  lot  of  unnecessary  labor  ex- 
pense to  get  off  those  wrapped  canes. 
Two  or  three  cuts  would  fix  a  tied 
cane;  and  the  yield  would  bq  greater 
and  labor  expense  less. 

TI  RIiOCK  CANTALOUPE  OUTLOOK. 

From  present  reports  the  acreage 
of  cantaloupes  throughout  the  Tnr- 
lock  section  will  total  7,600  for  the 
coming  season.  However,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
planting  land  that  cannot  be  irrigated. 
The  rainfall  being  far  below  normal 
the  outlook  is  anvthing  but  encourag- 
ing. With  only  4.000  acres  and  a  car 
shortage  last  season,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  marketing  the  amount  of 
cantaloupes  produced.  With  7.600 
acres  and  possibilities  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  production  there  is  fear  of 
the  congestion  being  a  great  deal 
worse.  There  are  many  other  factors 
to  be  considered,  surh  as  high  cost  of 
shook,  nails  and  paper,  as  well  as 
possible  increase  of  wages  in  the  pro- 
duction and  general  handling  pre- 
paratory to  shipment. 
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Wonderful  Growth  of  the  Fig  Industry 


(Extracts  from  paper  read  by  t.  C.  Forkner,  at 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  California  grower  and  packer 
should  be  told  the  truth.  We  have 
been  complimenting  ourselves  too 
long  in  this  State  for  the  good  of  the 
fig  industry.  If  the  figs  in  the  State 
were  properly  harvested  and  properly 
delivered  to  the  packing  house,  and 
if  the  packer  properly  packed  and 
efficiently  distributed  these  figs,  I 
can  say  to  you  before  you  get  through 
with  the  data  I  will  furnish  you  this 
afternoon,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  would  have  had  the  entire 
product  of  this  State — 22  million 
pounds — sold  and  delivered  to  the 
consumer  by  December  1,  1319. 

An  Opportunity  Overlooked. 

During  the  last  four  years  when 
Smyrna,  Greece,  and  Italy  were  shut 
out  in  the  delivery  of  figs  to  the 
United  States,  there  suddenly  ensued 
a  tremendous  demand  for  California 
figs,  and  for  this  reason  everything 
was  packed  in  California  and  shipped 
East  that  could  possibly  be  called  a 
fig.  So  when  the  great  opportunity 
came  to  us  to  establish  a  name,  a 
reputation,  a  firm  and  solid  market 
in  the  United  States  for  the  California 
fig,  we  failed.  To-day  we  are  in  no 
better  condition  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the-  war;  I  may  say  the  California 
fig  has  a  poorer  reputation  and  de- 
servedly so.  For  nearly  four  years 
we  had  absolutely  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  to  do  with  as  we  pleas- 
ed, and  during  that  time  if  some  man, 
company  or  corporation  had  had  con- 
trol of  the  majority  of  the  figs  in  the 
State  and  had  had  a  desire  to  take 
hold  of  that  market  and  hold  it  for 
the  future  good  of  the  State,  he  could 
have  done  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
i hat  such  was  not  the  case.    There  is 


California  Fig  Growers'  Convention  at  Fresno.) 

i  no  doubt  that  the  figs  of  California  to- 
day have  a  worse  reputation  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  than 
they  had  in  the  fall  of  1914.  In  the 
fall  of  1914,  I  am  reliably  informed, 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1100  women  fig  packers  who  made  it 
their  business  every  fall  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months  to  pack  figs. 

In  the  fall  of  1919.  five  years  later, 
I  am  informed  that  there  were  only 
about  486  professional  women  fig 
packers  in  this  town,  and  this  is  an- 
other reason  that  enters  into  the  cause 
as  to  why  figs  in  California  are  not 
cleaned  up.  Another  reason  why  there 
are  500  tons  of  figs  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  these  growers  held  their 
figs  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1919,  when  they  were  offered  12% 
k  cents  for  Blacks,  15  cents  for  Adri- 
'atics  and  20  cents  for  Calimyrnas. 
refusing  to  sell  at  these  figures,  ex- 
pecting to  get  higher  prices:  so  some 
of  the  burden  of  the  figs  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers  can  fall  upon 
the  grower  himself  for  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  offered  him 
during  the  period  of  two  or  three 
months  in  1919. 

Fif?  Production  mid  Values. 

We  are  now  producing  in  the  State 
of  California  about  1,200  tons  of  Black 
Mission  figs — I  speak  now  ot  dried 
figs- — about  1,500  tons  of  Calimyrnas 
and  about  8,000  tons  of  Adriatic:*, 
making  a  total  of  10,700  tons  of  figs. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  these 
figs  is  $2,760,000.  The  people  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  around  Vaca- 
ville,  Solano  County  produced  almost 
as  many  dollars'  worth  of  cherries  as 
we  produced  in  figs,  and  the  most  of 
us  for  a  long  time  have  been  feeling 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more.  If 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  quesUon.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
BAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pomps 

Vertical  Pomps 
— Deep    Well  Beads 
— Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Oil  Engine* 
— Direct-connected 

Motor  and  Pump 
— Gas  Engines 
— Motors 


Bolton 
orchard  heA^ 


Laretst  stock  of  Sanaa  Irrigation  Piss 
sod  Kpe  Equpmenl  cm  the  Pacific  Coast 


Why  irrigate,  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize, 
spray,  and  prune  your  trees — then  lose  all  by 
a  ruinous  frost?  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Will  Save  Your  Crop 
From  Frost! 

Heats  the  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly. 
Holds  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of 
cheap  fuel  oil.    Can  be  lighted  quickly. 

Send  For  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Ames  Company, 

8th  and  Irwin  Street*  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


that  we  have  been  connected  with  a 
very  important  enterprise — the  fig 
enterprise — and  I  was  very  mucb 
surprised  myself  when  I  found  tnat 
there  are  almost  as  many  dollars' 
worth  of  cherries  produced  as  there 
are  figs.  We  have  been  growing  fiss 
in  the  State  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  have  been  growing  figs  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  The  fig  was  thriving  in 
this  State  when  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  raisin  industry,  nothing 
about  the  orange  or  lemon  industry, 
little  about  the  prune  industry,  yet 
all  of  these  fruits  have  come,  along 
and  outstripped  us  from  five  to  twenty 
times. 

In  1870  Smyrna  was  producing 
nearly  12,000,000  pounds  of  figs,  and 
to-day  they  are  producing  35.000,000 
pounds.  It  seems  that  that  old  slow- 
going  community,  six  thousand  years 
behind  the  times,  under  the  worst 
overnment  in  the  whole  world — the 
Turkish  government — is  increasing  in 
fig  growing  business  just  as  rapidly 
as.  we  are.  There  increase  has 
amounted  to  about  23,000,000  pounds, 
and  that  is  just  about  what  our  in- 
crease has  amounted  to  since  1870. 
At  the  present  time  the  greatest  cen- 
ter of  the  world's  fig  industry  is  in 
the  City  of  Barcelona,  Spain;  from 
thirty  to  forty-four  million  pounds 
are  exported  to  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  second  in 
importance  is  the  City  of  Smyrna, 
where  more  than  30  million  pounds 
of  figs  are  prepared  and  exported  to 


all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
third  most  important  fig  center  of 
the  world  is  the  City  of  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  assemble  approxi- 
mately 22  million  pounds  of  figs  and 
distribute  them  only  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States. 

(  alitornla  Not  Going  to  Quit- 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  to  quit  producing  figs,  or  want 
to  stop  where  they  now  are,  there  hs 
no  doubt  but  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  would  come  forward  and 
produce  the  figs  that  are  needed  in 
the  world;  but  I  desire  to  inform  you 
and  I  desire  to  inform  the  importers 
of  figs  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
I  desire  to  serve  notice  upon  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Italy  and  Smyrna, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  going  to  quit.  I  desire 
to  serve  notice  upon  all  of  these 
countries  that  the  people  of  California 
have  just  begun.  We  are  now  pro- 
ducing in  the  State  22  million  pounds 
of  figs  from  approximately  nine  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  There  is  a  total 
of  36,500  acres  of  bearing  and  non- 
bearing  figs  in  the  State,  and  from 
every  indication  now  there  will  be 
planted  in  the  year  1921  no  less  than 
20,000  acras  of  Jigs;  so  we  can  see 
beyond  any  doubt  that  within  ten 
years  from  to-day  there  will  be  no 
less  than  55  to  60  thousand  acres  of 
producing  figs  in  the  State  and  within 
ten  years  from  this  date  these  fig 
trees  will  likely  be  producing  more 
than  125  million  pounds  of  fig's. 


The  Old  Reliable  Muscat  Still  in  Favor 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 


Never  in  the  history  of  tre  State 
has  there  been  such  a  tremendous 
interest  in  grape-planting  as  at  pres- 
ent, both  for  table  grapes  and  raisin 
varieties.  Since  this  is  so  it  is  de- 
cidedly worth  while  to  pause  a  bit 
and  consider  the  merits  of  our  old 
friend  the  Muscat.  Through  all  the 
early  history  of  the  Fresno  district 
it  was  the  main  raisin  grape  and  any- 
thing else  was  an  insignificant  side 
issue  up  until  the  Sultan  in  a.  or 
Thompson  Seedless,  got  a  flying  start. 
If  the  original  raisin  district  could  be 
considered  as  running  south  from 
about  Madera  into  Tulare  and  Kings 
County,  the  Thompson  can  truthfully 
be  held  to  have  doubled  the  raisin 
area  of  the  State.  At  all  events  the 
Muscat  area  is  in  what  could  be  con- 
sidered the*v)riginal  raisin  country. 
The  few  Muscats  elsewhere  are  of 
very  minor  importance. 

The  rat-amount  Question. 

The  main  question  just  here  is: 
Would  it  not  pay  to  plant  Muscats 
provided  a  person  has  good  vacant 
Muscat  land?  Wylie  Giffen,  head  of 
the  Associated  Raisin  Company,  and 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter 
from  both  the  growing  and  marketing 
side,  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Summarized,  it  amounted  to 
the  opinion  that  a  man  could  "pay 
his  money  and  take  his  choice";  the 
prospects  seemed  to  be  about  as 
favorable  one  way  as  another,  but 
Muscats  were  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  recently  been 
given. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the 
market  this  season  is  that  the  Muscat 
pack  was  cleaned  up  by  the  trade 
sc. oner  than  the  Thompson,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  raisin  business.  The 
sales  department  of  the  company  in 
planning  the  season  estimates  the 
demand,  and  the  Muscat  sales  went 
faster  in  proportion  to  their  estimates 
than  the  Thompson  sales.  Both  went 
fast  enough  for  that  matter,  but  the 
outcome  flattered  the  Muscat  just  the 
same. 

Fro  and  Con. 

As  a  general  principle  it  is  good  to 
like  the  variety  that  is  being  over- 
looked and  be  cautious  about  the 
variety  booming.  The  Thompson  has 
boomed  (and  deserved  all  the  boom- 
ing it  got) ;  the  Muscat  acreage  has 
increased  very  slowly.  The  extra 
available  Muscat  land  is  limited,  the 
extra  available  Thompson  land  is 
great,  though  lots  of  other  fruits  are 
going  out  on  it.  too. 
•  From  the  standpoint  of  flavor  and 
richness   of  quality,   the   Muscat  is 


greatly  superior  to  the  Thompson  for 
cooking.  From  the  standpoint  of  con- 
venience in  handling  and  general  ap- 
pearance, the  Thompson  is  superior. 

The  Muscat  is  considerably  cheaper 
to  get  established,  owing  to  absence 
of  expensive  stakes  and  wires  (a 
short  stake  to  the  young  vine  is  ad- 
visable), but  the  Thompson  will  start 
bearing  sooner. 

The  Muscat  will  be  cheaper  to  care 
for,  particularly  in  pruning,  but  the 
Thompson  will  yield  heavier.  With 
labor  costs  as  high  as  they  are  this 
proposition  is  one  to  puzzle  over. 

As  to  pruning  standards  the  Muscat 
iB  generally  handled  worse  than  the 
Thompson  and  right  pruning  might 
raise  the  general  level  of  production 
more  than  on  the  Thompson.  How- 
ever, this  matter  is  open  to  question, 
and  certainly  there  is  room  for  vast 
improvement  in  pruning  methods 
with  each  variety. 

The  Thompson  is  quicker  in  drying 
than  the  Muscat  and  less  trouble  to 
dry.  In  the  packing-house  it  is 
cheaper  to  handle  and  pack  than  the 
Muscat,  which  has  to  be  seeded,  losing 
weight  in  the  process,  but  the  Muscat 
gains  in  value  so  much  by  the  seeding 
and  packing  that  it  brings  them  to  a 
close  level  after  all. 

The  Drift  Latterly. 

The  past  few  years  the  margin  has 
been  well  in  favor  of  the  Thompson, 
but  the  great  increase  in  the  Thomp- 
son pack  has  tended  to  close  the  -rap. 
Marketing  methods  have  been  so  im- 
proved by  co-operation  that  worry 
about  over-production  can  be  avoided. 
If  there  ever  is  an  over-production 
which  will  materially  lower  prices  the 
Thompson  will  be  responsible.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Thompson 
prices  will  be  influenced  most  if  such 
a  thing  ever  happens,  the  markets  for 
the  two  are  so  near  identical  that 
Muscats  would  be  hurt,  too.  When 
all  is  said  and  done  the  decision  is  up 
to  the  planter,  who  is  likely  to  do 
well  whichever  variety  he  chooses. 


EXCHANGE  INCREASES  BUSINESS. 

According  to  L.  G.  Haight.  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change in  the  Fresno  district,  the  past 
year  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Exchange  In  that  sec- 
tion. During  the  year  the  Fresno 
district  shipped  1.772  cars,  on  which 
the  gross  sales  amounted  to  $3,616,441. 
which  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
$1,201,000  over  the  gross  sales  of  191R. 
The  Fresno  district  of  the  Exchange 
covers  the  territory  from  Modp^to 
south  to  Exeter,  generally  known  as 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 

in  the  Latest  Song  Hits 

WHO  kids  them  along  in  the  latest  song  on  Columbia 
Records  only? — Al  Jolson! 

Who  raises  the  roof  with  melodious  mirth  on  Columbia 
Records  only  ? — Nora  B ayes! 

Who  knows  how  to  mix  song  with  laughter  and  tricks  on 
Columbia  Records  only? —  Fan  fcf  Schenck! 

Who  jazzes  the  house  by  just  opening  his  mouth  on 
Columbia  Records  only? — Harry  Fox! 


Gel  the  New  Columbia  Novelty 

Record  etooilet. 
Every  Columbia  Btaler  Has  It 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONF  COMPANY,  New  York 


Canadian  I'actorv:  Toronto 
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STANDARDIZATION  PROMOTES 
FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 


(Continued  from  page  249.) 
consequently  the  "honest  grower" 
carted  the  rubbish  back  to  the  ranch 
and  fed  it  to  his  hogs,  provided,  how- 
ever, they  dared  tackle  it  The  action 
taken  by  the  fruit  shipping  firms  at 
Placerville  was  heralded  to  all  fruit- 
growing sections  of  the  State,  to  be 
greeted  with  approval.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced  other  shipping  localities 
investigated  the  matter,  resulting  in 
the  "level  heads"  devising  a  plan  by 
which  it  might  be  made  State  wide, 
and  made  effective  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

Standardization  Dill  Passes. 

Then  it  was  action  was  taken  which 
resulted  in  the  framing  of  Senate  bill 
Number  513,  known  as  the  California 
fresh  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  stand- 
ardization act.  It  passed  the  legisla- 
ture in  1917. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  fram- 
ing the  bill,  exercised  great  care,  as 
they  realized  they  had  a  job  on  their 
hands,  with  "breakers"  ahead.  There 
was  no  time  for  quibbling.  A  point 
had  been  reached  where  action  was 
necessary.  Dealers  as  well  as  the 
consuming  public  had  grown  weary  of 
the  deception  being  practiced.  As 
long  as  the  production  and  output 
was  limited,  the  slip-shod  haphazard 
packer  "got  by"  with  his  well-laid 
plans  of  deception,  but  when  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds  of  cars 
were  produced  and  shipped  from  Cal- 
ifornia, with  a  like  increase  of  decid- 
uous fruits  and  vegetable  shipments 
from  other  States,  the  consuming  pub- 
lic merely  said,  "We  will  no  longer 
pay  tribute  to  California's  method  of 
deception."  Not  until  then  did  the 
"wise  heads"  awaken  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  something  must  be  done  to 
"stem  the  tide,"  or  California  would 
be  "backed  off  the  board." 

Meetings  were  called  to  devise 
plans  of  action.  The  entire  fresh 
fruit,  nut  and  vegetable  interest  of 
the  State  was  appealed  to,  to  lend 
moral  support  to  an  undertaking 
whereby  one  of  California's  most  im- 
portant industries  might  be  saved 
from  a  "sinking  ship."  After  much 
discussion,  both  in  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate  and  house,  the 
bill  became  a  law- 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
Supreme. 

Quoting  from  section  3:  "The  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  is  here- 
by empowered,  through  his  deputies 
and  the  inspectors  of  fresh  fruits  and 


Full  of 
PLANTING 
INFORMATION 

Send  for  a  copy 
It's  free 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  St,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


442-444  Snnsome  St. 
San   Franc Uco,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  2S"SS**S;"^ 

annually  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  email  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNER,  Khnbarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


vegetables  of  each  county  in  the 
State,  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  establish  and  en- 
force such  grades  and  grading  rules 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  after  a 
thorough  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  needs  of  the  particular  fruit 
or  vegetable  for  which  grades  are  con- 
templated." From  a  perusal  of  this 
section  one  can  readily  see  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  is 
"commander  in  chief,"  with  absolute 
power  to  control  the  situation  through 
the  aid  of  a  well-selected  corps  of 
deputies.  To  add  further  to  his 
power  and  support,  he  may  appoint 
two  State  inspectors. 

With  this  coterie  of  well-selected 
horticultural  experts  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  experts  is  in  a 
position  to  blot  out  any  and  all  irreg- 
ularities in  connection  with  the  pack- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  bill 
further  states,  "Every  inspector  shall 
have  power  to  enter  and  to  inspect 
every  place  in  the  county  and 
to  inspect  such  places  and  all 
such  fruits  and  vegetables."  The  dep- 
uties have  .the  same  power  possessed 
by  the  peace  officers  of  the  city, 
county  or  State,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  seize  and  hold  as  evidence 
part  or  all  fruits  or  vegetables 
packed  in  violation  of  this  act. 
The  bill  also  invests  the  district  at- 
torney with  the  power  to  prosecute 
all  violators. 

I  n8crapnlon8  Packers  Balked. 

A  clause  in  section  13,  throws  a 
monkey-wrench  in  the  hopper  of  the 
unscrupulous  packer.  "It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable 
forwarding  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  organization  and  for  any  common 
carrier  to  decline  to  ship  or  transport 
any  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  which 
upon  inspection  are  found  to  be 
packed  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act."  These  few  extracts  will 
serve  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  for  those 
"who  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
law  as  a  whole,  to  apply  to  the  State 
Director  of  Agriculture  at  Sacramento 
for  a  copy.  Reports  from  all  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  counties  of  the 
State  are  to  the  effect  that  the  horti- 
cultural commissioners  are  requiring 
the  observance  of  the  law  to  the  let- 
ter. In  this  age  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, when  honesty  and  com- 
mon decency  should  be  upheld  and 
practiced  by  all,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  the  requirements  of  such  a 
law  would  be  unnecessary,  as  every 
fruit  and  vegetable  grower  should  be 
possessed  with  that  amount  of  per- 
sonal pride,  compelling  him  to  do  the 
right  thing  without  being  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  being  forced  to. 


TOOLS  FOK  TREE  SURGERY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  tools  are  best  for  removing  de- 
cay and  protecting  trees  from  menaces' 
to  long  life. — R.,  Healdsburg. 

(Answered  by  C.  L.  Flint,  University  of 
California.) 

The  tools  used  in  tree  surgery  are 
mainly  the  ordinary  carpenter's  tools, 
most  reliance  being  placed  upon  car- 
penter's gouges  from  1%  inches,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  usual  size,  to  the 
2-inch  size.  Smaller  sizes  are  exceed- 
ingly convenient  to  have  for  such 
work  also. 

There  is  another  instrument  known 
as  the  "deck  scraper,"  which'comes  in 
different  shapes  used  by  painters  in 
removing  paint  from  floors,  and  it  is 
a  very  useful  instrument.  A  heavy 
mallet  made  of  lignum  vitae,  weighing 
a  little  less  than  2  lbs.  with  about  a 
10-inch  handle;  also  a  pruning  saw  of 
a  meat-saw  type;  pruning  shears,  and 
pruning  pole  are  all  tools  which  are 
included  in  the  tree  surgical  work. 


GRAPE  PEOIH TT  PLANT. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  million-dollar  cor- 
poration to  be  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia Grape  Products  Company  to  be 
established  in  Ukiah.  Work  on  a 
$100,000  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  grape  juice,  grape  jelly  and  other 
products  will  be  under  way  in  the 
near  future.  Architects  are  working 
on  the  plans  for  the  building,  which 
will  be  constructed  of  concrete  and 
will  cover  an  acre  of  land. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS  No.  11 

How  to  Fertilize  the  Orange 

Rute  of  Application 

For  the  lighter  types  of  soil  the  rate  of  application  of 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  from  300  to 
500  pounds  per  acre,  divided  into  three  applications. 
On  the  heavier  types  of  soil  about  one-half  this  amount. 

Tine  of  Application 

The  first  application  should  be  about  four  weeks  be- 
fore blossoming;  the  second  when  the  fruit  begins  to  set, 
and  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June.  Very  often  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  make  a  fourth  application  in  September. 
This  not  only  helps  "size"  the  fruit,  but  promotes  wood  and 
bud  growth  for  the  following  season. 

\\  rite  lor  free  bulletin  "Citrus  Fertilization*' 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the 'well-known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  yehrs  past. 
Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for 
top-dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  Z5\i%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
FOIt  SAM.  KY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  ft  Fertilizing  Co.. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles: 
Pacific  Uuano  ft  Fertilizing  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  ft  Fertilizing  Co..  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co 

OREGON:  North  Portland;  Swift  ft  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company 


Agricultural 
Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


We  can  yet  supply 


BARTLETT  PEARS  ON  JAP  ROOT 
BARTLETT  PEARS  ON  FRENCH  ROOT 
FORELLE  PEARS  ON  JAP  ROOT 
FRENCH  PRUNES 


James  Mills  Orchards  Corporation 

Hamilton  City 


FREE  TRIAL -OREGON  SEEDS 

We  are  convneed  that  our  Oregon  grown,  acclimated  seeds  are  superior, 
and  know  YOU  WILL  UK  CON VIXCEJLffhen  you  try  them.  LET  THK 
SEEDS  TALK ! 

We  offer  the  following  1  i  eeular-sized  packets,  worth  50c,  free,  ex- 
cept we  ask  you  to  send  10c  in  wrapped  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
labor,  envelopes,  mailing.    .Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS 

Regular  Price 

1  Pkt.  Carrot,  Oregon  Cliantmay  10c 

1  Pkt  St.  Valentine  Special  Broccoli   15c 

1  Pkt.  Orange  Winter  Luxury  Pie  Pumpkin  10c 

1  Pkt.  ( ■  i! I"-  Improved  Uoldea  Knntam  Corn   .15c 

50c 

Will  also  mail  you  our  50-page  catalogue,  describing  our  OREfiON- 
GROWN  SEEDS,  DAHLIAS,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS,  AM»  HUB8BB1 
STOCK. 

This  offer  is  good  only  once  to  each  family. 

GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO.  ^hSui™ 


February  14,  1920 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Los  Angeles  lug  boxes  are  now  17  V% 
to  19  cents  and  small*  peach  boxes  are 
now  WVz  to  12  cents. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Placerville  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation a  dividend  of  $15,154.65  was 
declared. 

Many  young  fruit  trees  are  being 
set  out  in  El  Dorado  county,  princi- 
pally Bartlett  pears,  prunes,  plums, 
apples  and  peaches. 

Over  1,000,000  oranges  will  be  used 
by  the  California  citrus  fruit  growers 
in  their  -exhibit  at  the  National  Orange 
Show,  San  Bernardino.  Feb.  13-23. 

Three  water  users'  associations 
have  been  organized  in  El  Dorado 
county  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  service  from  ditch  companies. 

More  vegetables  will  be  needed  in 
1920.  than  in  1919.  People  generally 
are  eating  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  there  are  more  people  to  eat 
them. 

American  varieties  *  of  apples  are 
much  in  demand  in  certain  English 
markets.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
better  quality  than  English-grown 
sorts. 

A  machine,  new  invention,  used  in 
Kansas,  picks  up  English  walnuts 
rapidly  from  the  ground,  doing  away 
with  the  muscular  back-breaking 
process. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
is  planting  about  1500  acres  of  its  new 
4,000-acre  tract  at  Tuttle  in  Merced 
county.  The  trees  are  apricots  and 
peaches  and  are  going  in  at  the  rate 
of  1500  per  day. 

A  big  output  of  box  shook  and  lum- 
ber is  expected  from  El  Dorado  county 
t  his  year.  The  lumber  enterprises  are 
getting  their  plants  into  shape.  One 
firm,  ^putting  out  box  shook,  has 
bought  1,000  acres  of  pine  timber  on 
Plum  Creek. 

A  suit  for  $23,817  has  been  filed  by 
the  Corralitos  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion against  the  owner  of  a  number 
of  apple  dryers  in  the  county.  The 
suit  was  brought  for  failure  to  live 
up  to  a  contract  made  in  reference  to 
the  output  of  dried  apples. 

H.  Sanderson  of  Porterville  reports 
net  profits  of  slightly  more  than  $1000 
per  acre  for  all  of  his  vineyard  in 
bearing  to  Emperor  grapes.  Three 
carloads  of  the  last  shipments  made 
by  him  of  grapes  packed  in  drums 
brought  $6  per  drum — nearly  twice 
the  quotations  for  last  year. 

Checks  covering  the  additional  pay- 
ment of  $11,000,000  to  growers  for 
their  1919  crops  were  mailed  from 
the  office  of  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company  on  February  15.  according 
to  C.  A.  Murdock,  secretary  of  the 
company.  This  brings  the  total  pay- 
ment for  1919  crop  up  to  $28,000,000 
to  the  present  time. 

Checks  bringing  the  total  paid 
California  apricot  growers  for  dried 
apricots  this  season  up  to  $2,697,000 
were  mailed  to  orchardists  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  Inc.  This 
brings  #the  total  paid  prune  and 
apricot  "growers  to  date  for  their  1919 
crops  up  to  $24,000,000.  The  final 
settlement  for  the  prune  crop  will  be 
made  soon,  it  was  stated. 

Almond  trees  are  being  received  in 
the  Paso  Robles  district  at  the  rate 
of  12,000  per  day.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  trees  have  been  re- 
ceived, sufficient  for  the  planting  of 
5.000  acres.  These  heavy  shipments 
are   expected   to   continue  until  the 


latter  part  of  February,  and  a  con- 
servative' estimate  is  that  sufficient 
ti-ees  to  plant  2,000  acres  more  will 
arrive  before  the  present  planting 
season  ends.  This,  added  to  the  18,000 
acres  already  planted  in  the  district, 
will  bring  the  total  almond  acreage 
up  to  25,000  acres. 

The  Charles  Stern  and  Sons  can- 
nery at  Riverside  turned  out  5,000,000 
cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  past 
season.  The  cannery  is  to  double  its 
capacity. 

The  apple  crop  harvested  this  year 
in  San  Diego  Co.  brought  returns  be- 
yond expectations,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  remarkable  market 
for  cider. 

Although  date  culture  in  this  coun- 
try is  only  20  years  old,  the  American 
methods  are  probably  more  advanced 
than  in  any  other  date-growing  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Three  carloads  of  almond  trees  at 
San  Miguel  were  consigned  to  the  As- 
sociated Almond  Growers  of  Monterey 
county  recently.  These  trees  will  be 
planted  in  the  Cholame  District,  and 
rigidly  inspected. 

A  modern  cottage  near  the.  business 
district  of  Porterville  is  to  be  fitted 
up  with  club  and  rest  rooms  and  used 
as  a  social  center  for  the  young 
women  who  go  there  from  other  parts 
of  the  State  during  canning  and 
orange  packing  periods. 

D.  L.  Currier,  deputy  under  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  was  re- 
cently called  to  Gilroy  to  inspect  a 
shipment  of  apple  trees  which  had 
arrived  from  Oregon.  The  trees  re- 
vealed quite  a  number  infested  with 
oag  fungus  (Armillaria  mellea).  This 
is  rather  difficult  to  detect  on  nursery 
stock,  as  ordinarily  it  has  not  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  injure  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  All  one  can  detect  is 
the  black  "shoe  strings"  rhizomorphs. 
If  the  roots  are  muddy,  their  pres- 
ence is  almost  certain  to  be  over- 
looked, as  the  fibrous  tree  roots  and 
the  rhizomorphs  will  appear  almost 
identical.  When  the  tree  roots  have 
been  washed,  the  rhizomorphs  are 
very  easy  to  detect  as  they  are  often 
almost  coal  black  in  color.  No 
method  has  ever  been  found  which 
has  proved  successful  in  eradicating 
this  fungus  from  the  soil  of  an 
orchard  after  it  has  once  become 
established. 

GRAPE   GROWERS   TO  CONFER 
WITH  SILT  A. 


H.  T.  Stoll,  secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization committee  of  the  grape  grow- 
ers of  California,  has  notified  the 
grape  growers  that  a  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Phelan  building,  Satur- 
day, February  14.  This  meeting  will- 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  their  busi- 
ness under  national  prohibition. 
Frank  M.  Silva,  newly  appointed  Pro- 
hibition Enforcement  Director  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  appear  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  explain  the  plan 
mapped  out  by  the  Federal  authorities 
to  enforce  the  prohibition  law.  It  is 
Silva's  intention  to  straighten  out 
some  misunderstandings  about  the 
law  and  will  answer  any  questions 
appertaining  to  same.  In  the  after- 
noon at  1:30  o'clock,  Col.  Harris 
Weinstock  will  discuss  the  question 
of  co-operative  marketing,  and  the 
growers  will  then  be  asked  to  sign 
the  subscription  and  marketing  agree- 
ments which  -have  been  adopted  with 
the  aid  of  the  organization  commit- 
tee. The  grape  growers  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  400,000  tons  of  grapes  eight 


SEED  POTATOES 

Complete  Catalog  Now  Ready.  Write 
Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  St„  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


H.  A.  HYDE,  Watsonville,  Calif. 

Strawberry  Plants,  Klondykes  and  Raspberries,  Cuthbert  and  St.  Regis. 

Ettersburg,  No.  80.  Seed  Com. 

Logans,  Lawton,  Mammoth-  Yorkshire  Peas. 

Himalayas.  Australian  Brown  On»n  Seed. 


months  hence,  and  it  is  vital  that  they 
should  give  this  matter  careful  con- 
sideration, for  unless  the  necessary- 
tonnage  is  secured  by  June  1,  the  pro- 


posed California  Grape  Growers'  Ex- 
change will  not  be  able  to  help  them 
find  a  permanent  and  legitimate  mar- 
ket that  will  insure  their  future. 


Eddie  sayr_ 

ECCObaml 


Preparation  and  Application- 

ZENO  is  a  carefully  prepared  combination — 
It  is  all  there  when  you  get  it, 
Simply  add  the  water  and  apply — 
There  is  no  mystery  to  mixing  when  you  get  it, 
And  once  mixed  with  water  it  stays  mixed. 
There  is  no  dodging  or  protection*  necessary 
in  application — 


ZENO 


Is  neither  Dangerous  nor  Dirty, 
It  is  Simple,  Clean,  Safe. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co,,  Inc. 

formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 
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Enormous 

Yielder* 


The  San  Jose  Canner  tomato  offers 
exceptional  market  qualities.  It  is  very 
large  in  size,  a  beautiful  scarlet  in  color, 
of  excellent  flavor.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  heaviest  yielder  of  any  tomato 
grown  in  California. 

San  Jose  Canner  and  other  varieties 
of  Morse's  tomato  seed  are  especially 
grown  and  selected  for  earliness  and 
yield. 

Like  other  Morse  seeds — our  tomato  seed 
is  soil-tested.  That  means  that  seeds  are  planted 
in  the  soil  (not  on  a  blotter  or  cloth)  and  we 
count  the  number  that  sprout.  Morse,' s  seeds 
are  alive.  They  grow.  They  yield  large  crops. 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  any  kind  of 
field  or  farm  seed.  We  operate  the  largest  seed 
farms  in  the  world.  Consequently,  you'll 
always  find  it  profitable  to  get  our  prices  on 
Morse's  Grand  Prize  seeds.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  seed  needs  today — and  ask  for  our  free 
1920  Seed  Guide  or  catalog. 

C.C.MORSE  5r  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Seedgrower*  since  1872 

731  Front  Street  S«n  Francisco 

Mtrit'i  StiJi  In  S'  »«»«»!  art  itlJ  bf 
diahri  ■   ' '  '    '  " 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Itusy. 

Evidence  of  utter  disregard  for  the 
California  Fruit  Standardization  Act 
can  be  found  at  the  National  Ice  and 
('old  Storage  Plant  in  San  Francisco, 
where  fifteen  men  are  employed  grad- 
ing and  repacking  twelve-  cars  of 
California  apples  condemned  by  horti- 
cultural inspectors.  When  these  ap- 
ples were  originally  packed  no  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  sizing,  grading 
or  quality.  Some  of  the  fruit  is  in- 
fested with  every  disease  and  insect 
known  to  the  apple  family.  Such 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  should 
be  met  with  not  only  a  fine  but  im- 
prisonment. The  boxes  are  stamped 
fancy  when  the  fruit  is  a  poor  choice. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Horticultural 
Inspector  Burke,  we  visited  the  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  not  only  the 
rotten  fruit  but  the  "rotten  pack." 
We  also  visited  a  wholesale  com- 
mission house  where  a  car  of  Cali- 
fornia apples  were  beiqg  repacked; 
fifteen  apples  were  taken  from  one 
box — without  selection — and  seven  of 
the  number  were  badly  decayed,  bal- 
ance might  pass  as  standards.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Dudley  Moul- 
ton  and  his  deputies.  Burke  and  New- 
comb,  are  making  it  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable  for  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  get  by  with  the  old 
method  of  deceiving  the  public  with 
false  pack  and  poor  quality  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 
Twriock'  Cannery  Giro  wing, 

The  report  conies  from  Turlock  that 
G.  W.  Hume  and  Company  are  making 
extensive  improvements  in  their  can- 
nery at  that  point.  The  directors 
have  voted  to  expend  $85,000  on  ex- 
tension work,  and  have  directed  that 
operations  begin  at  once.  The  Turlock 
cannery  enjoys  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  equipped  concern  of  its 
kind  in  that  territory.  With  the  ad- 
ditional improvements  the  cannery 
will  have  a  capacity  of  300,000  cases 
annually.  The  addition  to  the  plant 
will  give  160.000  square  feet  more 
floor  space.  So  successful  have  they 
been  with  the  stone  fruits,  they  have 
decided  to  add  berries  to  their  output 
for  the  coming  season.  During  the 
greater  part  of  last  season  they  em- 
ployed 550  people  about  the  plant. 
Cnder  their, new  improvements  they 
will  give  employment  to  650.  In  1919 
they  handled  7,500  tons  of  green  fruit. 
Their  increased  capacity  will  permit 
of  the  handling  of  10.000  tons  the 
coming  season.  With  this  increased 
working  capacity  the  cannery  occu- 
pies a  very  important  place  in  the 
industrial  'life  of  the  district,  by  fur- 
nishing a  product  from  hundreds  of 
acres  of  orchard  and  field,  as  well  as 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
citizens  of  that  district. 
$1,000,000  Orchard  for  Salinas  Valley. 

The  California  Orchard  Company, 
of  Salinas  Valley,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,000,000.  Two  thousand 
acres  of  the  richest  agricultural  land 
has  been  acquired  from  the  Salinas 
Land  Company,  and  will  be  planted 
immediately  to  apples,  apricots, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  prunes  and 
almonds.  Several  hundred  acres  will 
be  planted  to  fruit  during  the  coming 
spring,  and  a  like  amount  will  be 
planted  next  season.  The  plan  is  to 
divide  the  above  named  varieties  into 
one  to  three  hundred  acres  each. 
Officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  C. 
Teagne,  of  Santa  Paula,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Limoneira  Ranch,  presi- 
dent; Carlyle  Thorpe,  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  will  be  manager;  W. 
U.  Goodspeed,  superintendent.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  board  of  directors: 
C.  C.  Teague,  Carlyle  Thorpe.  John 
Lagomarsino.  and  H.  E.  Wood. 
Berry  Growers  Short,  on  Plants. 

The  growers  get  their  plants  from 
Oregon,  but  owing  to  the  weather 
conditions  shipments  were  delayed. 
The  splendid  prices  obtained  last 
season  has  encouraged  the  growers 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  business, 
and  their  demands  for  plants  swamp- 
ed the  nurservmen,  and  it  reached 
the  stage  where  the  nurserymen  re- 


fused to  book  further  orders.  There 
will   be  an   increased  acreage  over 
1919  of  600  acres,  and  would  be  more 
if  plants  could  be  had.  ^ 
Big  Business  in  Bananas. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  true,  the  banana,  the  "poor 
man's"  fruit,  has  ascended,  rocket- 
like, to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  h.  c.  1. 
ladder.  Prior  to  the  world  war  ba- 
nanas were  the  cheapest  imported 
fruit  on  the  fruit-stands  of  the  United 
States;  selling  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  Or- 
leans for  $1.50  per  Lundred  pounds. 
At  the  present  time  the  f.  o.  b.  price 
cars,  New  Orleans,  is  $4.90.  The 
United  Fruit  Companv,  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  control  the  banana  plan- 
tations of  the  world.  They  supply 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  entire 
Europe.  In  addition  to  their  banana 
holdings,  they  control  the  pineapple 
fields  and  cocoanut  groves  of  Central 
America.  They  have  a  large  fleet  of 
fast  and  thoroughly  equipped  fruit 
boats  that  make  the  run  from  Central 
American  ports  to  New  Orleans  in 
three  days,  bringing  a  cargo  each  of  35 
to  70  thousand  bunches  of  bananas. 
The  prevailing  high  prices  are  fortu- 
nate for  California  fruits,  for  when  ba- 
nanas are  cheap  they  greatly  diminish 
consumption  of  our  fruits. 

Apple  Men  Meet  to  Discuss  Law. 

On  February  3,  prominent  apple 
men,  brokers,  growers  and  shippers 
met  with  G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Director 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the 
Standard  Apple  Act,  and  to  ascertain 
what  proposed  changes  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to.  all  interested  in  the 
industry.  P.  H.  Murphy,  of  Watson- 
ville,  led  the  discussion,  and  J.  Gard- 
ner, an  attorney  of  Watsonville,  and 
Geo.  P.  Weldon,  formerly  Chief  Deputy 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
addressed  the  meeting.  A  general  dis- 
cussion resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
motion  authorizing  the  Director  of  Ag- 
riculture to  appoint  a  committee  rep- 
resenting all  branches  of  the  industry, 
from  the  different  apple  districts  ot 
the  State,  to  consider  the  various 
problems  arising  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  solution.  The 
committee  will  meet  at  Watsonville 
at  <%n  early  date  to  be  named '  by  the 
Director. 

A  Splendid  Apple  Specimen, 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  sample  of  Albert  F.  Etter's 
latest  propagation  of  apples.  One,  the 
"All  Gold,"  we  find  to  be  a  splendid 
specimen,  juicy,  subacid,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  mushiness,  exquisite  flavor 
and,  noticeably,  a  very  small  core. 
It  is  golden  yellow  when  fully  ripe. 
Another,  a  seedling,  whose  excellent 
merit  Mr.  Etter  recently  discovered, 
is  a  hybrid,  between  the  French 
Reinett  Ananas  and  the  American 
crabapple.  It  is  exceptionally  large 
to  be  allied  with  the  crab  family.  It 
resembles  somewhat  the  Newtown, 
both  in  color  and  shape.  Mr.  "Etter 
says,  "I  claim  this  new  hybrid  crab 
cans  the  world  for  cold  storage  and 
shipping."  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  splendid  shipper  and  cold 
storage  apple. 

Hollister  to  Have  Another  Cannery. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  San 
Benito  County  Canning  Company  have 
been  filed.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased and  remodeled  a  large  ware- 
house to  suit  the  needs  of  a  thorough- 
ly sanitary  and  modern  cannery 
building.  The  major  portion  of  the 
machinery  for  the  project,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  for  business 
the  coming  season,  has  been  ordered 
and  will  arrive  and  be  installed 
shortly.  With  another  cannery  al- 
ready operating  at  Hollister,  local 
orchardists  will  find  ready  sale  for 
their  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Walnut  Planting  in  San  Joaquin  Talley 

Heavy  planting  of  walnuts  through- 
out San  Joaquin  Valley  have  com- 
pletely exhausted  all  available  nursery 
stock.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fresno  to 
bring  all  growers  into  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Association. 


The  FARMER***. 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <Rfi|jt 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"r.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.  2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 
.3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 
4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5-'f  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  1  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much  , 
■  better.  7.  Genuirfle  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

HVito  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc-  f 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO ,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldr.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders  I 


EUREKA 


The  CUL-  Dl  -  MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 
One  trip  does  it  all. 

Made  in  California  to  suit  California  conditions. 


Patent  Applied  for. 

PREPARE  YOUR  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER 
THE  GROUND  ONCE.  DO  YOUR  CULTIVATING, 
DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING  AT  ONE-FOURTH 
YOUR  FORMER  EXPENSE. 

Send  for  Catalog  ami  prices 

M.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

724  Van  Hess  Ave.,       SAN  FRANCISCO It'MXS 

#•  (Distributors    of    UK  KM  AN    TRACTORS ) 
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SU  LPH U R 

It  has  been  proven 
fi\  .gj      and  so  recommend- 

ed  by  the  University 
f  °*    California  that 

irrnrn  r  -. *m  |f  you  Mulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards (t  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  in 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
KOlutlon  and  net  you  ■■  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
snd  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
1100%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  and  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 3.1  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  In  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.      Packed    in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Bawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  rOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tell*  Yon  Way. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lot  Angeles,  California 


WITT] 

ENGINE! 


Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  SO  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port- 
able, can  now  be 
order 


H  X« 

"ignition 

r'Write  for  latest  .Direct 
.Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
4  WITTK— with  Bosch  Standard 
B  Mafrnoto  --  High  Tension—the 
1  only  lpmition  for  Kerosene 
,  SAVE  $16  TO  $500  BUYING 
_    DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE. 

t  Engine  Works  c^mS" 

28"   Emph»BHte.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  PEACH  OUTLOOK  FOR 
NEXT  YEAR. 


{Written  for  Paolflc  Rural  Press.) 

Despite  moisture  troubles  last  sum- 
mer in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the 
peach  crop  broke  all  records,  not  only 
there,  but  for  the  State  at  large,  and, 
thanks  as  much  to  the  peach  asso- 
ciation as  to  general  market  condi- 
tions, the  prices  were  away  up  also. 
Next  Crop  Likely  to  Be  Light. 

Unless  the  spring  opens  in  marvel- 
lously fine  fashion  the  yield  this  com- 
ing summer  is  not  likely  to  be  a  heavy 
one.  For  one  thing  it  is  exceptional 
that  a  heavy  crop  follows  a  heavy 
crop,  and  last  year's  big  yield  under 
normal  conditions  would  cause  a  light 
yield  this  season.  To  this  add  the 
effect  of  a  dry,  hot  summer  and  fall, 
where  the  trees  suffered  badly  from 
drouth,  and  the  effect  on  prospective 
yield  is  likely  to  be  heightened.  Pros- 
pects indicate  that.  A.  J.  Sturtevant, 
Jr.,  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
states  that  the  buds  on  the  trees  are 
very  poor  and  very  scarce  also,  indi- 
cating a  very  light  yield,  though  the 
set  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  this  spring  and 
the  absence  of  bad  frosts.  If  the  sum- 
mer is  favorable  the  sizes  should  be 
large  and  the  quality  .excellent. 

Reports  from  Eastern  markets  in- 
dicate a  great  future  from  the  dried 
peach,  thanks  to  the  new  peeling  pro- 
cess- This  has  made  the  markets. 
Many  peaches  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  this  season,  but  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  find  how  the  ultimate  consumer 
liked  them.  Europe  never  would  buy 
an  unpeeled  peach. 

Orchard  Practice  Needs  Revision. 

According  to  Sturtevant  two  things 
are  badly  needed  in  orchard  practice 
among  dried  peach  men.  One  is  irri- 
gation immediately  after  harvesting, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  trees  for 
the  next  season's  crop.  The  next  is 
harvesting  habits  as  good  as  for 
peaches  that  are  to  be  canned  or 
shipped.  In  the  years  of  poverty 
peaches,  before  the  Association  got  a 
good  grip  on  things,  it  was  up  to  the 
grower  to  keep  down  expenses,  and 
picking  with  a  club  and  other  short 
cuts  which  hurt  the  quality  were  often 
used.  These  poor  harvesting  habits 
have  made  growers  careless  even  af- 
ter prices  picked  up.  They  will  have 
to  get  over  it  if  they  want  to  turn  out 
a  superior  product,  and  high  prices 
will  let  them  take  pains  in  harvesting. 

Spraying  is  generally  conducted 
well  and  the  new  pruning  methods 
are  taking  hold  pret£y  well  for  a 
start.  These  latter  will  likely  influ- 
ence yield  more  than  quality.  The 
great  things  for  quality  are  irriga- 
tion and  better  harvesting. 

Pumping  Plant  Profitable. 

Growers  who  have  pumping  plants 
to  supplement  ditches  not  only  got 
much  more  and  better  fruit  last  year, 
but  their  trees  are  in  good  shape  for 
excellent  crops  next  year.  Since  next 
year's  fruit  ought  to  be  very  valuable, 
owing  both  to  the  light .  prospective 
yield,  and  fine  condition  of  the  mar- 
kets, a  man  with  a  good  pumping 
i  plant  may  easily  take  in  twice  as 
'  much  money  next  year1  as  a  man  de- 
pending upon  ditch  water,  which  evi- 
dently will  be  short  next  summer  too. 
With  a  pumping  plant  to  supplement 
ditch  water,  a  Bran  can  irrigate  not 
only  after  the  crop  is  off,  but  in  a  dry 
winter,  and  when  the  peaches  are 
maturing.  He  can  insure  the  fruit 
that  sets  and  insure  a  good  condition 
of  the  trees  for  the  next  season. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
Ran  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  NEW  BERRY  CONTAINER. 


The  new  berry  container  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Strawberry 
Growers'  Association  will  put  a  hew 
phase  on  the  marketing  of  berries; 
in  the  first  place  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate matters,  as  well  as  give  the  con- 
sumer value  received.  There  will  be 
no  more  facing  the  basket  with  fancy 
berries,  with  the  lower  layers  of  such 
rubbish  that  the  birds  even  refuse  to 
eat  it.  The  new  package  will  contain 
12  instead  of  8  ounces.  The  chest 
filled  with  the  new  baskets  will  con- 
tain 72  pounds  of  berries  against  62 
pounds  net  under  the  old  practice  of 
packing. 


The  Efficient 

Direct-Connected 

Motor -Driven  Pump 

— with  Water  Seal 

i 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  a  concern  with  36  years'  reputation 
behind  it,  offers  a  pride-product  in  this  outfit. 

It  is  built  to  eliminate  pumping  troubles,  and  deliver  the  largest 
possible  volume  of  water  at  a  minimum  expense. 

The  motor  is  staunch  and  reliable — the  unit  is  compact — and 
the  pump  is  the  best  of  the  centrifugal  type  that  has  ever  been 
developed.  t 

Water  Sealed— Water  Balanced 

Stuffing  box  troubles  are  prevented  by  a  generous  water  seal. 
The  shaft  is  completely  surrounded  where  it  tenters  the  case.  Loss 
of  priming  is  minimized.  The  packing  need  not  be  cinched  down 
so  it  cuts  the  shaft. 


(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 


Distance  to  water  be-  I 

low  surface  of  ground   . 

Probable  distance  to  ' 

water  when  pumping  

If  water  is  to  be  raised 

above  surface  of  ground.  ' 

how  high?  (Length  and  , 

size  of  pipe  line)   | 

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gal.,,  per  min. )   I 

(Inches)   

If  you  have  pit,  give 

width....    length   ' 

depth   | 

H.  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 

equipment  


An  automatic  water  balance  reduces 
friction.  An  oversize  outboard  bearing 
insures  against  vibration. 

In  short,  the  outfit  provides  the 
strongest,  most  efficient  direct  con- 
nected pump  and  motor  that  anyone  can 
use. 


it 


I 


Give  total  depth  of  well   j 

Inside  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  true?   I 

electric  power  available?  

  I 

  I 


i 

Name   

Address  

Rural  Route  No.. 
511 


Box 


Bean"  Universal 

Direct-Connected 
Motor-Driven  Pump 


Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information.  When 
you  get  it  you'll  want  the  pump. 

Both  suction  and  discharge  adjustable  at  any 
angle.  Other  desirable  features.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

511      W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose.  Calif. 
Branches  :  Fresno — Los  Angeles 


Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 


Vines  and  Roses 


Write  for  Our 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


YOU  SHOULD  TLANT  MORE  DECIDUOUS 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Flue  for  Avenues  or 
Individual  Specimens 


On.  the   ranch   these   trees  are  good   for  stock 
A  Real  Practical    Shelter.      Nothing   better   than    Ilalm  of  lillenfl 
Planters'  Guide     Poplar)    European  Sycamore  and  those  Statelj 
Elms.     Do  well  anywhere — easy   to  transplant. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
i0l^T  Fresno,California. 


Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

This  association  of  alfalfa  and  milo  maize  growers  invites  you  to  share 
its  advantages.  You  can  benefit  from  its  facilities  for  producton  and 
merchandising.    V7rite  the   home  office,   and  let  us   tell  you  how. 

525  CENTRAL  KUILDINCi,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Getting  Money  from  Coyotes 

(Written  for  Pacliic  Kural  Free*  by  U.  J.  Whitney.) 


Money  from  coyotes?  That  seems 
contrary  to  common  sense.  Coyotes 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  have  made 
farm  flocks  of  turkeys  a  rare  article: 
they  cleaned  up  half  a  farm  flock  of 
hens  for  one  neighbor  last  season 
and  killed  fifteen  half-grown  chicks 
for  another  man  in  a  single  afternoon 
(one  of  the  chickens  being  later 
poisoned  and  killing  Mr.  Coyote),  and 
they  are  rapidly  taking  the  profit  out 
of  a  cattleman's  herd  of  hogs  back 
in  the  hills  a  little.  Not  much  money 
in  that.  Likewise  they  are  a  general 
pest. 

This  condition  exists  most  every- 
where, being  worse  when  hills  and 
undeveloped  land  is  plentiful  in  a 
district.  Consequently  it  is  enjoyable 
to  find  instances  where  the  coyote 
seta  the  trouble  and  the  rancher  gets 
the  profit. 

A  person  can  feel  happy  if  he  can 
overcome  a  pest  with  only  a  fair 
amount  of  expense  and  time.  If  he 
<an  put  money  in  his  pocket  directly 
in  the  process  he  is  doubly  in  luck. 
This  proposition  is  being  done  by  a 
young  man  not  yet  out  of  his  'teens 
on  a  cattle  ranch  in  the  Tulare  county 
foothills,  .and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
proposition  is  not  practiced  every- 
where. It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
the  country  if  it  were. 

Trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals 
can  be  conducted  only  from  October 
15  to  the  end  of  February  in  Cali- 
fornia. Coyotes  and  bobcats  can  be 
killed  at  all  seasons,  but  the  fur  is 
prime  only  in  those  months,  and  trap- 
ping them  alone  when  their  hides 
were  poor  would  not  usually  pay,  so. 
starting  in  October  with  a  string  of 
43  steel  traps,  Patrick  A.  Daly  of 
Tulare  county  cleaned  up  19  coyotes, 
5  foxes,  8  skunks,  9  bobcats,  7  coons, 
3  civet  cats  and  8  badgers  before  the 
middle  of  January,  at  which  time  an 
accident  put  a  temporary  end  to  his 
trapping. 

In  company  with  a  friend  he  also 
took  a  two  weeks'  camping  trip  to 
the  blue  ridge,  in  higher,  rougher, 
timbered  country,  and  brought  back 
33  fine  furs,  which  are  not  counted  in 
the  first  mentioned  list.  These  moun- 
tain furs  are  a  higher  quality  than 
the  low  country  furs,  owing  to  the 
cooler  and  more  bracing  air.  The 
prices  mentioned,  however,  are  those 
for  the  animals  trapped  near  home. 

Money  Income. 

The  coyotes  bring  at  the  start  a  $2 
bounty,  with  the  fur  value  unhurt. 
Instead  of  requiring  the  scalp  of  a 
coyote  for  the  bounty,  the  authorities 
now  punch  holes  in  the  ears  and  re- 
turn the  hide  otherwise  intact.  The 
average  selling  price  of  the  coyote 
skins  has  been  $10,  or  a  total  of  $12 
per  animal.  That  alone  would  pay 
pretty  nice  wages  for  a  short  season's 
trapping. 

The  five  foxes  (gray)  have  run  from 
$5  to  $5.50  each.  Years  ago  foxes 
were  numerous  in  the  foothills,  but 
they  seem  to  have  retreated  to  the 
higher,  rougher  country,  and  come 
down  only  on  clear,  moonlight  nights, 
where  traveling  is  easy. 

The  seven  coonskins  have  run  about 
$6.50  each.  The  wildcats  have  varied 
greatly,  owing  to  difference  in  qualitv. 
The  poorest  brought  $5  and  the  best 
$12.50.  The  eight  skunks  have  pro- 
vided fine  furs  and  which  brought 
from  $4  to  $6  each. 

Some  furs  of  each  animal  named 
are  still  on  hand  and  the  prices  given 
are  only  for  pelts  marketed.  Daly- 
has  also  caught  8  badgers,  whose 
skins  are  worth  only  from  50  cents 
to  $2  each,  and  3  civet  cats,  worth 
about  50  cents  each. 

The  skunk  catch  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  traps  were  set  for 
them,  but  they  are  not  particularly 
wanted.  Skunks  are  notable  for  a 
remarkable  quality  which  is  not  very 
pleasant  and  this  quality  is  a  little 
too  attachine  to  be  altogether  agree- 
able. Badgers  are  so  difficult  to  skin 
that  thev  are  likewise  not  particularly- 
wanted  in  a  trap. 

If  a  person  will  now  figure  up  this 
list  of  animals  and  calculate  the  value 
of  their  pelts  he  will  get  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  line.  The 


fact  that  most  of  the  animals  are 
better  out  of  the  way  than  alive  and 
wild  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits. 

About  the  Coyotes. 

Trapping  is  about  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  coyotes.  Few  of  them  can 
be  shot;  that  is,  shooting  alone  would 
leave  the  coyote  population  nearly  as 
numerous  as  ever.  Successful  poison- 
ing is  difficult  and  a  cattleman  gets 
as  much  use  out  of  a  good  dog  as  out 
of  a  man  when  it  comes  to  herding, 
so  poisoning  is  not  popular,  but  trap- 
ping will  make  a  pretty  clean  sweep. 
It  will  not  clean  up"  every  animal,  as 
some  over-wise  animal  will  always 
escape,  and  coyotes  range  so  far  that 
new-comers  will  keep  coming  in  grad- 
ually to  take  the  place  of  those  trap- 
ped. A  coyote  will  travel  15  miles  a 
night  and  he  will  migrate  to  the  sec- 
tion where  feed  is  good,  too.  Daly 
estimates  that  if  a  man  would  trap 
steadily  all  year  he  could  catch  150 
coyotes  and  still  there  would  be  a 
few.  However,  systematic  trapping 
will  take  up  nearly  every  animal  that 
happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  at 
the  time.  Daly's  best  day's  work  was 
five  coyotes  in  one  night. 

The  traps,  by  the  way,  are  set  for 
coyotes,  and  that  set  will  do  for  the 
other  animals  named,  though  a  differ- 
ent location  would  be  more  effective  I 
for  skunks. 

Principles  of  Trapping. 

This  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
right.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  make 
the  most  successful  bait  used  here 
and  a  little  prepared  scent  is  also 
applied  in  order  to  attract  the  game. 
Some  people  use  a  whole  squirrel,  but 
Daly  cuts  his  in  three  pieces.  A  bait 
will  last  until  it  dries.  Dry  bait  will 
not  attract,  and  dried  bait  is  replaced 
by  new  material.  Bait  that  has  got 
rotten  and  strong  smelling  is  just  as 
effective  as  fresh  material. 

A  string  of  traps  is  left  for  about 
ten  days.  After  that  period  nearly 
everything  near  which  will  be  caught 
will  have  been  caught  and  the  traps 
are  moved  to  another  section. 

The  traps  are  set  where  prospects 
are  most  favorable,  and  as  far  apart 
as  natural  conditions  make  it  con- 
venient. Sometimes  traps  will  be  a 
good  deal  closer  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart;  sometimes  much  farther. 
As  a  rule  it  is  a  five  or  ten-mile  trip 
to  make  the  round  of  a  line  of  traps. 
Traveling  is  done  on  horseback. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  hard  job, 
particularly  since  there  are  so  often 
traps  to  move,  bait  to  carry-  and  ani- 
mals to  take  home.- 

Preparing  the  Set. 

A  coyote  is  a  very  suspicious  ani- 
mal, and  when  everything  is  prepared 
for  him  there  should  be  no  sign  of 
the  trap.  As  a  rule  set  the  trap  close 
to  a  bunch  of  bushes  and,  if  possible, 
where  the  bushes  naturally  make 
kind  of  a  V.  The  bait  is  tied  tight  to 
a  branch  a  little  off  the  ground  at 
the  point  of  the  V  and  the  trap  is  set 
a  couple  of  feet  in  front  of  it  where  a 
coyote  or  other  wild  animal  would 
naturally  step.  If  necessary  a  few 
small  branches  can  be  put  in  as 
naturally  as  possible  to  make  the 
sides  of  the  V. 

The  trap  should  be  attached  to  a 
stout  stake  by  a  doubled  strand  of 
baling  wire,  for  a  coyote  can  break  a 
single  strand.  Have  a  piece  of  paper 
that  will  nicely  cover  the  jaws  of  an 
open  trap;  scoop  out  a  little  hole  for 
the  trap  and  cover  it,  chain  and  all, 
very  lightly,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  looks  perfectly  natural. 
A  coyote  (or  other  wild  animal)  in 
such  a  place  will  nearly  always  ven- 
ture in  and  be  caught.  Old  animals 
that  have  once  been  trapped  and 
gotten  away  will  worry  around  and 
wish  they  had  the  bait  and  occasion- 
ally will  carefully  uncover  the  trap 
and  tip  it  over.  These  wise  coyotes 
will  travel  a  number  of  times  around 
a  set  and  can  often  be  caught  by  put- 
ting a  trap  or  so  on  the  outside  in  the 
natural  path  around  the  bush.  How- 
ever, except  when  preparing  a  set  for 
a  wise  animal,  one  trap  placed  at  the 
month  of  the  V  is  enough.  In  open 
country  a  jagged  rock  can  be  used 


instead  of  a  bush.  Common  sense 
Will  show  a  few  features  like  this. 

Any  one  who  suffers  from  coyote 
depredations  will  wish  that  all  of 
them  were  trapped.  Daly  believes 
they  all  could  be,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, but  it  would  take  trapping  by 
ranchers  in  all  parts  of  every  district. 
If  they  would  do  so,  they  would  help 
themselveB  as  well  as  their  neighbors. 
Until  they  do,  there  is  fine  and  profit- 
able work  (or  amusement)  for  the 
person  who  will  clean  out  wild  ani- 
mals and  get  valuable  furs  while  he 
is  doing  it. 


During  the  past  season  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Company  used 
more  than  6,000,000  boxes.  Fresno 
County  is  the  largest  user  of  box  ma- 
terial in  the  State-  It  la  estimated 
that  more  than  5,000  cars  of  shook 
are  used  by  Fresno  concerns  during 
the  year. 


About  5,000  acres  of  cotton  are  to 
be  planted  around  Corcoran,  Kings 
county,  this  season.  On  the  basis  of 
last  year's  experience,  Mebana  is  most 
favored. 


Don't  Worry 


On  account  of  scarcity  of 
Distillate  or  Electric  Power. 


VICTORY 
Oil  Motors 


furnish  the 
c  heapest  power 
for  irrigation. 


Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 
Our  Agencies  serve  the  entire  State. 

Victory  Motor  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


PELTON 


«=VERY  PELTON  DEALER  is  a  service  station  for  the  man  who  is  looking-  for  the 
■—  lest  pumii  on  the  market.  They  will  show  you  -why  the  pump  they  handle  will 
return  mo|e  satisfaction  per  dollar,  year  aft^p  year. 

Keep  this  list  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  go  to  see  this  superior  pump  on 

display. 


W.  Frank  Miller  a  Co.,  Butte  City 
A.  J.  Wheeler's  Sons.  Corning1 
Paul  C.  DeMange.  Gilroy 

D.  Stephenson.  Madera 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced 

E.  R.  Wilson.  Navelenela 
C.  A.  Hughes.  Orosi 
Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto 
Lyon  a  Garrett  Co.,  Red  Bluff 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton 
Wtlson.  Oram  &  Sanders.  Inc.,  Visalia 
Baun  Brothers.  Wheatland 


Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico 
Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Kingsburg 
George  W.  Roberts.  MaryrviUe 
Turner  Hardware  &  Implement  Co..  Modesto 
John  Thomas,  Orland 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  Oroville 
A.  F.  Tomasini  Hdwe  Co.,  Petaluma 
Williamson.  Loyd  Bros.  Inc..  Porterrille,  Cat. 
McCormick-Sarltzer  Co..  Redding 
Garden  City  Electrical  Works,  San  Jose 
Devenney  &  Prather,  Wasco 
Geo.  C.  Comstock  Co..  Williams 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Company.  1110  J  Street,  Sacramento 
American  WeU  and  Prospect  Company,  407  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  there  is  no  Pelton  Dealer  in  your  section,  write  direct  to  us  for  information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Beet  Clod 
CniBher  ever  made  for  Farmer,  Orchard- 
ist.  Vineyardist.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
.Made  In  All  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 

110  rolhrnius  St.,  San  Jose 
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HELP  FOR  THE   WINE  GRAPE 
GROWERS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
constitutional  prohibition  may  not 
prove  to  be  such  a  death-dealing 
blow  to  the  wine-grape  growers  of  the 
State.  However,  the  viticulturists  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem 
and  rapid  changes  must  take  place  to 
uphold  the  producing  value  of  the 
140,000  acres  of  wine  grapes  that 
produced  250,000  tons  in  1919,  having 
a  valuation  of  $7,500,000. 

C  onverting  the  Grape  Juice  into 
Syrup. 

\n  an  interview  with  J.  H.  Wheeler, 
of  Napa  county,  we  learn  that  he  has 
a  scheme  on  foot  that  may  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat.  He  is  installing 
at  his  winery  a  copper  single  effect 
vacuum  evaporator  with  fall  tower 
condenser  and  dry  vacuum  for  re- 
ducing grape  juice  to  syrup,  whereby 
four  gallons  of  grape  juice  may  be 
condensed  to  one  of  syrup.  The  syrup 
may  be  converted  into  different  varie- 
ties of  food  for  which  it  will  be  found 
valuable.  The  dry  vacuum  does  away 
with  the  cooked  taste,  which  has  been 
the  enemy  of  the  grape  juice.  Mr. 
Wheeler  stated  that  it  will  probably 
be  two  months  before  he  will  have 
his  plant  installed  and  in  operation. 
The  result  of  his  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Grafting  Over  to  the  Currant  Grape. 

Another  ray  of  hope  looms  up  on 
the  viticultural  horizon,  that  may 
prove  a  boon  to  the  wine  grape  pro- 
ducers. The  Division  of  Plant  Indus- 
1ry  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  has  developed  a  currant 
grape,  which  is  known  as  the  Zante 
grape,  that  originated  in  Greece.  It 
is  also  extensively  grown  in  Spain. 
In  an  interview  with  R.  L.  Nougaret, 
State  Viticultural  Expert,  we  learn 
that  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  grafting  this  currant 
grapes  on  to  wine  grape  stock  which 
have  proved  successful,  but  in  order 
to  make  the  plant  bear  the  body 
must  be  girdled,  which  naturally 
stunts  it,  and  this  process  of  devital- 
izing not  only  requires  time  but  is 
expensive. 

This  Zante  grape  has  been  shipped 
from  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  for  table  purposes,  and  has 
met  with  favor;  however,  its  main  use 
will  be  as  a  dried  product.  Mr.  Nou- 
garet stated  that  40,000,000  pounds  of 
the  Zante  currant  grape  were  an- 
nually imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  if  California  could  grow 
and  dry  them  successfully  this  heavy 
importation  would  be  stopped  to  a 
great  extent.  There  are  sections  of 
the  State  in  which  it  might  be  grown 
successfully  for  table  purposes,  but 
would  prove  a  failure  as  a  dried  prod- 
uct, brought  about  by  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions. 


KMI'ERORS    GUARANTEED  GOOD. 


"You  Californians  should  put  up  a 
dependable  pack  of  Emperor  grapes 
in  'sawdust  and  back  it  up  with  your 
brand  so  we  could  count  on  them 
like  we  do  on  Sunkist  oranges,"  said 
Eastern  grape  dealers  to  a  well- 
known  Truit  grower  and  shipper  of 
Fresno  county  last  December.  Mr. 
Shipper  watched  the  packing  of  'sev- 
eral carloads  last  fall,  and  on  De- 
cember 4th  left  for  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  the  grapes  were  being  stored 
for  the  holiday  trade.  The  dealers 
go  to  great  expense  in  storing,  and 
if  they  find  a  poor  pack  on  opening 
the  kegs,  they  lose.  Next  time  they 
discount  the  Rrice  to  cover  the  risk. 
On  December  10,  Mr..  Shipper  opened 
sample  kegs  of  nearly  all  these  lots 
in  cold  storage  and  found  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity.  There  were  a 
great  many  scraggly  bunches;  and 
considerable  variation  was  found  in 
the  way  all  the  grapes  had  kept. 
These  were  followed  to  the  auction, 
and  there  the  dealers  emphasized  the 
need  of  better  grading.  Mr.  Shipper 
has  many  times  in  California 
watched  packers  in  various  houses 
putting  grapes  scarcely  fit  to  eat 
into  the  kegs.  When  he  mentioned 
the  fact,  he  was  told  that  they  were 
as  good  as  were  being  packed  in 
other    homes.    A    Fruit  Exchange 


brand  and  guarantee  on  each  keg 
would  soon  give  their  grapes  a  pref- 
erence on  the  markets  that  would 
command  premium  prices. 


ALFALFA  MADE  BIG  VINES. 


The  suggestion  given  in  a  recent 
copy  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that 
alfalfa  be  planted  on  raw  land  in- 
tended later  for  fruit  or  vines  had  a 
rather  striking  commendation  in  a 
young  Delano  vineyard  during  Decem- 
ber while  A.  E.  Way  of  the  Kearney 
Ranch  was  conducting  pruning  dem- 
onstrations through  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  demonstration  group  was 
conducted  to  a  young  vineyard  set  out 
last  spring  on  old  alfalfa  land,  and 
the  young  vines  had  made  such  vigor- 
ous growth  that  Mr.  Way  objected  to 
the  location  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  two-year-old  vineyard  '  and  not 
typical  of  what  was  to  be  demon- 
strated. Examination  showed  that 
the  growth  had  all  been  made  in  one 
season,  so  the  vineyard  was  the  right 
age  after  all,  although  certainly  not 
typical  of  most  young  vineyards. 
Consequently  this  demonstration 
proved  the  merits  of  alfalfa  for  vine- 
yard land,  as  well  as  how  to  do  vine 
pruning. 

A  vigorous  shoot  the  fall  after  a 
rooted  cutting  is  put  out  can  be 
staked,  though  usually  two  seasons' 
growth  is  required.  When  the  vines 
are  all  as  vigorous  as  those  Vn  this 
vineyard,  they  can  all  be  staked  and 
a  whole  year's  growth  saved — a  high 
commendation  of  alfalfa  land  for 
fruit. 


With  a  1919  crop  of  apples  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  23,000,000  barrels,  equiva- 
lent in  Western  measures  to  about 
72,000,000  boxes,  there  is  about  a 
barrel  for  each  family  in  the  United 
States  if  none  are  exnorted. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

COUNTRY- LANDS^ 
120-ACRE  MISSOURI  FARM, 
$8100;  with  Pr.  Horses, 

27  head  of  stock.  3  blooded  Poland-China 
sows,  poultry,  quantity  crops,  all  included;  100 
acres  productive  tillage  and  alfalfa;  woven- 
wire-fenced  pasture,  wood,  timber,  100  apple 
trees.  50  plum,  50  cherry.  Good  house,  big- 
barn,  granary,  smoke  house,  etc.  Good  man- 
agement should  net  $2000  to  $3000  annual 
profit  above  living  expenses.  Owner  with  an- 
other big  farm  cannot  handle  well;  $8100, 
part  cash,  gets  all.  Details  Catalog  Bargains 
23  States;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF  New  York  Life  Bldg,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

FOR- SALE — 10  or  20-acre  apple  orchard 
10  inches  abundance  of  water  (20  shares  in 
canal).  Varieties — Winesaps  and  Jonathans. 
Located  3  miles  south  of  Bishop.  Inyo  county 
— famous  apple  bell;.  John  O.  Liedy,  Bishop, 
Cal.  i 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
ll?i  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  Quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fulniture  and  automobiles. 

WiU  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK,  940  W.  76th  St..  Los  Angeles. 
BARGAIN  IN  IRRIGATED  RANCH  —  Lo- 

cated  in  heart  of  "Newland  Project."  Fallon. 
Nevada — 80  acres;  55  in  alfalfa;  cuts  180 
tons.  Sandy  loam  soil;  well  drained;  never 
failing  water;  36x36-foot  barn,  good  house; 
good,  soft  drinking  water;  complete  farming 
implements;  5  horses,  chickens:  now  paying 
$200  per  month.  Price  for  quick  sale,  $16.- 
000;  half  cash,  balance  at  6  per  cent.  If  in- 
terested, write  owner,  W.  L.  Morehouse,  Fallon, 
Nevada. 

• ' BARGAIN  —  160  A.  deep,  level  loam  soil, 
excellent  water  conditions,  about  65  miles 
from  San  Francisco — a  splendid  home  site; 
will  grow  anything.  Now  in  grain  (25  to  35 
sacks  per  A.)  ;  one-third  of  crop  goes  with  it. 
Only  $135  per  A.  Easy  terms.  No  agents 
need  apply.  Address  E.  N.,  614  Natoma  St.. 
San  Franciscp,   

FOR  RENT — At  a  bargain  for  cash — 20 
acres  of  A-l  land:  2  acres  are  sown  to  oats, 
balance  18  acres  have'iust  been  plowed:  in- 
cluding a  6-room  modern  house  with  bath, 
electricity,  gas,  running  water.  Telephone, 
large  barn  and  chicken  bouse.  Fred  H.  Bente, 
333  College  Ave..  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  RANCH  — 100  A.;  water  200 
inches.  50  cents  per  hour.  Elec.  power.  Los 
Angeles  county,  on  State  Highway.  Ideal 
location,  climate  perfect.  To  close  estate. 
Ripe  for  subdivision.  Oil  formation.  Terms. 
Owner,  943  North  Harvard  Blvd.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

OWNER'S  SACRIFICE — 34  acres  4-year-old 
prunes,  6  acres  young  peaches.  New  shingled 
bungalow,  small  barn,  etc.  Irrigation  well. 
No  better  soil  in  Sacramento  Valley.  $350  per 
acre;  terms.  Better  investigate.  Box  33, 
Dixon. 

I~HAVE  CASH~BtfYERS~for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin,  Mo. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 
TRACTORS — One- of  "the- oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  $2850,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DR.  BAKER'S  LIVESTOCK  AND  VETERI- 

nary  Cyclopedia  tells  about  management, 
feeding  and  breeding  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs, 
Poultry,  Goats  and  Dairying,  All  parts  com- 
bined in  one  large  leather  volume.  Over  1400 
pages.  Weight.  8  lbs.  Price,  $7.00  postpaid. 
D.  G.  Gustaaon,  315  Grosse  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


FOR  SALE — One  Dust  Sprayer,  No.  4,  in 
good  condition.    R.  E.  Kyan.  Lodi.  Cal.  

ENGINEERING 

Technical  Service  Company,  282  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Douglas  2353. 
is  an  association  of  graduate  engineers  who 
solve  practical  problems  requiring  technical 

knowledge. 

Specialties:  Invention  and  design  of  rural 
power,  lighting,  communication  and  irrigation 

systems.   

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple. 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Frasno  County,  Cal. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

2000  MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  on  Picholine 

roots,  well  grown  and  proper  size;  free  from 
pest.  Will  seU  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
600  or  1,000.    A.  H.  Monroe,  Orland,  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE— 1000—nice— fig  trees,  500  of 
which  are  Smyrnas  and  500  Adriatics:  30c 
apiece  takes  the  bunch:  40c  apiece  in  smaller 
lots.    John  F.  Frost,  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

WALNUT- SCIONS^FOR  SALE — Pafisienne. 
the  largest  and  most  uniform  of  French  nuts, 
heavy  bearer.  Payne  heaviest  bearer  of  all 
walnuts.    Tribble  Bros..  Lodi,  Cal. 

$2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — In  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address,  J.  M.  Nelson.  16 
N.  First  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

MARRIED  SWISS  DAIRYMAN,  experienced, 
wants  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  complete:  40 
to  60  cows  on  share  rent  of  April  1st.  Box 
1750.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

GENUINE  KADOTA  and  other  fig  cuttings ; 
walnut,  pecan  and  standard  and  new  varieties 
fruit  tree  scions  for  sale.  Tribble  Bros..  Elk 
Grove,  Calif.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT— Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished  54   years.     Send   for   free  book  on 

patents.  

"CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  ■ 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  CROWN.  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.  Send  for  sample.  Rosooe  How- 
ard, Dixie  Ranch,  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson,  Rt.  A,  Box  209,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BURBANK  THORNLESS-  BLACKBBERRY 
plants — year  old.  6  for  $1.00:  15  for  $2.00. 
postpaid.    H.  Glas,  Madera,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Walnut  Grafting  Wood.  Payne 
10  cents;  Eureka,  8  cents  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn, 
Route  B,  Box  351.  San  Jose. 

STRAWBBERRY  PLANTS  —7  5c  per  hun- 
dred,  by  prepaid  parcels  post.  Best  varieties. 
Variety  Farm,  Clovis,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED— two 
oz.  16c:  $1.00  pound,  postpaid.  A.  P.  Ward 
&   Son,  Calistoga.  

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal. 

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al- 
dress  D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


"^^^^^^^^^i  ~  

This  is  the  Cannery 

That  put 

$250,000.00 

INTO  THE  POCKETS  OF  THE  APRICOT  GROWERS 
OF  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 

Owned  by  Fruit  Growers,  operated  solely  in  their  interests. 
The  profits  of  the  Canning  operations  go  to  the  Growers. 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 

GENERAL  OFFICES— SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Plant  No.  1— Vegetables,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Plant  No.  3— Tolnrc,  Cal. 

Plant  No.  2— Fruits,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Plant  No  4— Vlsalia,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

MANURE  SPREADER  OR  PUMP!      TRACTOR  VS.  HORSE  LEVELING 


To  one  Editor:  I  have  in  mind  an 
idea  which  will  decrease  the  work  of 
getting  the  manure  from  my  dairy 
barn  onto  the  land  through  irrigation. 
I  irrigate  from  a  reservoir  which  is 
approximately  100  feet  square  and  has 
a  seven-foot  head  of  water  when  full. 
The  ditches  are  piped  with  12-inch 
cement  pipes.  It  is  my  intention  to 
bring  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  barn  through  a  2  or  3-inch  pipe 
and  flood  it,  then  drain  it  back  to  pit 
near  the  reservoir,  and  pump  from 
there  either  into  the  reservoir  or  di- 
rectly into  the  irrigating  pipes.  Which 
would  you  advise?  The  distance  from 
the  barn  to  the  reservoir  is  about  200 
feet.  What  size  drain  pipe  would  you 
suggest  and  how  much  fall  should  it 
have?  The  land  is  nearly  level,  so  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  so  very 
much  fall  without  a  deep  pit.  I  also 
thought  of  putting  in  a  "sluice''  box 
where  the  drain  pipe  would  pass 
through  the  corral  and  scrape  the 
manure  from  the  corral  and  dispose 
of  it  in  the  same  manner.  Which 
would  you  suggest — an  open  runner 
pump,  or  a  bucket  pump  with  a  tread 
power  attachment,  using  my  bull  to 
do  the  pumping.  He  needs  exercise 
badly,  and  I  thought  this  might  be  a 
sood  way  to  supply  it.  What  is  your 
candid  opinion  of  the  system  of  put- 
ting the  manure  directly  on  the  land 
in  this  manner? — P.  O.  C  Dixon. 

Probably  a  four-inch  drain  pipe 
dropping  one  or  two  feet  per  hundred 
would  remain*  clear  if  you  figure  on 
using  enough  water  to  wash  out  the 
manure.  You  might  save  trouble  by 
cutting  the  distance  to  the  minimum 
limit  allowed  by  dairy  inspectors.  The 
open-runner  or  bucket  pump  and 
tread-power  would  give  your  bull 
plenty  of  exercise  if  you  have  many 
cows  or  much  manure.  The  open 
sluioe  box  for  corral  scrapings  should 
extend  to  the  pit.  We  certainly  would 
not  pollute  the  reservoir,  but  would 
pump  the  manure  into  the  irrigation 
direct.  You  would  probably  be  better 
satisfied  eventually  with  use  of  a  ma- 
nure spreader. 


GARDEN     TRACTOR  PLOWMAN 
WANTED. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
October  25,  1919,  you  illustrated  and 
described  a  small  tractor  that  was 
operated  in  place  of  a  span  of  horses 
for  plowing,  and  other  work,  on  a 
small  ranch  where  a  large  tractor 
could  not  be  used.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  any  one  in  this  part  of 
Alameda  County  owning  one  of  these 
baby  tractors  who  makes  a  business 
of  plowing  tracts  of  land  one-half  to 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent?  Owing 
to  the  continued  dry  weather  owners 
of  teams  who  formerly  did  this  small 
job  plowing  in  this  neighborhood 
have  their  teams  in  use  or  rented  to 
contractors  who  are  working  overtime 
on  grading  jobs,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  get  any  one  to  undertake  this 
job  plowing.  In  this  immediate 
neighborhood  there  are  a  number  of 
owners  of  small  tracts  of  land  who 
would- gladly  employ  such  a  plowman, 
and  there  must  be  hundreds  of  others 
who  would  be  glad  of  his  services. — C. 
W.  C,  Fruitvale. 

All  such  a  tractor  plowman  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  drive  down  a 
street  with  a  sign  up,  "Garden  Plow- 
ing Done  While  You  Wait,"  and  he 
could  do  a  better  job  on  the  corners 
of  small  gardens  than  horses  would. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested 
we  will  furnish  our  querist's  name- 


ORDER  DYNAMITE  EN  TIME. 


Farmers  who  occasionally  use  dyna- 
mite frequently  find  that  no  stock  is 
carried  in  the  local  stores,  due  to  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  keeping 
It  in  isolated  magazines.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  wait  for  the  dealer  to  or- 
der from  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
best  time  for  blasting  may  pass  be- 
it  is  received.  It  is  well  to  order 
three  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  dyna- 
mite is  to  be  used. 


With  the  immense  amount  of  land 
leveling  now  being  done  in  interior 
California,  it  is  surprising  that  more 
tractors  are  not  used.  A  Pacific  Rural 
Press  correspondent  recently  saw  a 
9-18  horsepower  tractor  and  a  four- 
horse  team  checking  up  a  field  for  al- 
falfa on  the  ranch  of  F.  C.  Hoffman 
*of  Tulare  county,  and  got  the  follow- 
ing data  from  Mr.  Hoffman,  which 
shows  what  might  be  done. 

The  tractor  outfit  was  working  by 
the  day  at  a  charge  of  $1.50  per  hour. 
A  four-horse  team  and  Fresno  costs 
$10  for  an  eight-hour  day,  or  $1.25  per 
hour.  For  straight  leveling  the  trac- 
tor outfit  of  that  type  would  move 
twice  the  amount  of  dirt  as  a  horse 
outfit,  and  so  reduce  the  leveling  cost 
immensely.  For  detailed  work,  like 
building  alfalfa  levees,  with  very  short 
hauls,  and  lots  of  turning,  the  horse 
outfit  would  do  a  little  better  and 
cheaper  work  than  the  tractor  outfit. 
This,  however,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  type  of  scraper,  which  was  all 
right  for  ordinary  scraping,  but  not 
suited  well  for  the  work  in  question- 
In  brief,  for  straight,  hard  work,  the 
tractor  expen.se  was  very  little  more 
than  half  that  of  teams;  for  careful, 
detailed  work  the  teams  were  better. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  tractors 
for  leveling  seem  profitable,  especially 
since  the  tractor  man  was  probably 
making  big  wages  at  the  price  charged. 


1  M  HOl'I'EO  OATS  FOR  SILAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  fill  my 
silo  with  oats  in  the  spring.  Have 
been  told  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
chop  them — simply  put  the  green  for- 
age in  the  silo,  tramping  well. — I.  M- 
ML,  Bakersfield. 

The  keeping  power  of  any  kind  of 
silage  depends  on  exclusion  of  air. 
Finely  chopped  corn  has  to  be  well 
tramped.  Oats  with  their  hollow 
stems  contain  more  air  than  corn, 
and  we  doubt  if  you  could  tramp  them 
enough  in  ordinary  ways  to  make 
them  keep.  Chopping  green  oats 
would  make  them,  pack  much  better, 
and  probably  satisfactorily.  We  know 
a  man  who  has  several  years'  experi- 
ence siloing  unchopped  first  crop  al- 
falfa, but  he  has  extraordinarily  tall 
silos,  which  furnish  additional  pres- 
sure. Aside  from  keeping  quality,  we 
doubt  if  you  will  be  satisfied  with  oat 
silage.  It  is  the  carbohydrates  which 
make  silage-fermentation  possible,  and 
oats  arc  none  too  high  in  carbohy- 
drates even  when  the  grain  is  well 
matured.  Even  corn  silage  is  of 
rather  inferior  value  if  the  corn  is  not 
well  along  toward  maturity- 


LOW-CAPACm  PUMP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  well  35 
feet  deep  with  a  capacity  of  about 
150  gallons  per  hour.  If  I  was  to  use 
a  cylinder  pump  and  an  electric  mo- 
tor, what  size  cylinder  and  motor 
would  I  need?  What  depth  should 
cylinder  lift  water?  I  will  use  1% 
inch  pipe  for  this  job  and  discharge 
into  a  low  cistern  so  no  force  pump 
will  be  needed.  Or  is  there  a  better 
way? — L.  P>.,  Santa  Rosa. 

A  cylinder  for  40  six-inch  strokes 
per  minute  and  1%  inches  diameter 
will  lift  150  gallons  per  hour.  For 
your  lift,  you  will  need  a  one-horse- 
power motor.  Cylinder  pumps  are 
used  for  lifts  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Cylinder  pumps  lift  oil  esveral  thou- 
sand foet.  For  your  low-capacity, 
this  is  the  best  system. 


TREES  SET  WHERE  MEN  COULD 
NOT  DIG. 

The  men  worked  long  and  hard  dig- 
gins  holes  in  cement-gravel  soil  in 
which  unfortunate  fruit  trees  were  to 
be  set.  They  gave  it  up  and  G-  E. 
Fetters  did  the  job  in  a  way  that  was 
real  fortunate  for  the  trees.  He 
drilled  holes  as  much  as  seven  feet 
deep  and  exploded  2%  to  4  pounds  of 
25  per  cent  dynamite  per  hole.  That 
loosened  a  big  area  for  air,  water,  and 
roots,  and  the  trees  thrived. 


We   Manufacture   Lerelers   for  Any   Power   from   6   Herses   to   a   70   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmciser  Levelcr 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresno*  to  tackle.  SCHM RISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELEBS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con-' 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

Bo  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  backet  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  BHOCIiD 

•end  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Built 

for 

Country 
Roads 


Powerful  Motor  Trucks 


In  Washington,  at  the  Walla  Walla  Farm  Power 
Show,  Patriot  Trucks  were  the  only  rear  -driven  trucks 
that  went  over  the  hills  in  the  plowed  ground  under 
capacity  loads.  Their  performance  was  the  talk  of 
the  Northwest  and  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  hun- 
dreds of  Patriot  Trucks. 

In  California,  the  first  load  of  wheat  hauled  to  mar- 
ket in  1919  was  hauled  on  a  Washington  Model 
Patriot  Truck,  hauling  eight  loads  a  day  four  miles 
and  carrying  4]/2  tons  of  wheat  each  trip.  The  per- 
formance of  that  truck,  handling  almost  lOO^fc 
overload,  made  a  great  many  friends  for  it  in  that 
community.  , 

In  Texas,  Patriot  Trucks  are  making  a  wonderful  reputation  for  all-pur- 
pose hauling  under  all  conditions— in  the  oil-fields  of  North  Texas,  the  lumber 
districts  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  the  live  stock  and  farm  sections  of  West  Texas. 

In  Kansas,  a  fleet  of  Patriot  Trucks,  heavily  loaded,  made  a  run  of  350  miles 
last  summer,  through  territory  where  there  had  been  much  rain  for  several 

weeks,  some  of  the  roads  having  practically  no  bot-   

torn — over  200  miles  made  in  the  rain — the  entire 
trip  of  350  miles  being  made  in  two  days,  each  truck 
going  through  on  its  own  power. 

In  Nebraska,  Patriot  Trucks  were  picked  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  for  its  roughest  country  work — 
where  other  trucks  had  fallen  down. 

All  over  America,  Patriot  Trucks  are  doing  things. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 

(24)  HEBB  MOTORS  CO. 

1 375  P  Street        Manufacturers        Lincoln,  Neb. 


Revere  Model 
1500  to  2500  lbs. 


Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  5O0O  lbs. 


Washington  Model 
SO00  to  7500  lbs. 


Built 

for 

Farm 
Loads 
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RICE  COMBINEP-HARVESTEK,  IS 
IT  POSSIBLE  1 


Is  a  combined  harvester  practicable 
for  rice?  Irone  have  so  tar  proved 
successful  for  average  rice  condi- 
tions. But  a  few  days  ago  the  Pacific 
Rice  Growers'  Association  was  asked 
by  a  machinery  company  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  California  rice  growing 
as  a  possible  market  for  combined 
harvesters.  Apparently  they  had  been 
asked  to  manufacture  the  invention  of 
some  one  who  has  been  working  on 
this  problem,  which  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  rice  straw  is  seldom  ma- 
lure  when  the  grain  must  be  har- 
vested. A  combined  harvester  would 
have  to  run  through  a  lot  of  mud, 
soft  or  sticky;  so  It  should  be  light 
weight  and  web-footed.  Ricev  stubble 
is  much  tougher  than  grain  so  the 
knives  have  to  be  specially  made.  The 
heads  are  much  tougher  than  grain 
to  thresh,  and  some  of  the  newer  vari- 
eties becoming  popular  are  especially 
tough.  Often  five  or  six  berries  are 
left  on  a  head  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  thresher.  All  of  these 
difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome 
by  the  successful  combined  harvester 
for  rice;  but  may  it  soon  be  proved 
able. 


EASTERN  TRACK-TYPE  TRACTOR 
COMJJS  WEST. 


A  new  track-type  tractor  comes 
from  the  East — a  15-30  horsepower 
slow-speed  machine  weighing  7,000 
pounds  made  by  the  Oliver  Tractor 
Co.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  now  being 
introduced  to  California.  It  is  built 
compactly  between  its  manganese 
steel  tracks,  which  have  1320  square 
inches  of  bearing  surface  on  the 
ground.  The  length  over  all  is  140 
inches  and  the  extreme  height  is  55 
inches.  A  Beaver  motor,  900  rpm., 
is  fitted  to  burn  kerosene.  Cooling  is 
by  centrifugal  pump  circulation,  and 
lubrication  is  splash  and  force.  Most 
bearings  are  fitted  with  Hyatt  rollers. 
The  Eastern  tractor  people  have  yet  to 
learn  the  quality  of  our  dust;  for 
they  are  fitting  their  engine  with  a 
dry  centrifugal  cleaner,  which  is  not 
enough  here./  But  the  tractor  itself 
seems  built  for  the  long  steady  grind 
of  heavy  plowing  or  other  work  ordi- 
narily desired. 


TRANSMISSION  TOO  LIGHT. 


Two  different  owners  of  one  of  the 
earlier  models  of  a  tractor  now  sold 
in  California  have  complained  that  the 
transmission  was  not  strong  enough. 
One  of  them  had  changed  transmis- 
sion several  times  after  stripping 
gears.  It  developed  that  the  reason 
for  stripped  gears  was  that  certain 
bolts  and  bearings  of  the  transmission 
case  were  too  light  to  stand  the  pres- 
sure between  powerful  engine  and 
heavy  loads.  These  would  become 
loose,  the  gears  would  be  worked  in 
rather  loose  engagement,  and  of 
course  they  stripped  when  extra 
shocks  came.  This  feature  has  beer 
remedied  by  bigger  bolts,  a  strength- 
ening partition,  and  stronger  parts  in 
the  later  models.  It  is  well  to  note 
the  strength  of  various  transmission 
parts  and  the  area  of  bearings  with 
relation  to  the  horse  power  trans- 
mitted. 


WHERE  CRUDE  OIL  IS  PRODUCED. 


Figures  of  the  world's  production 
of  petroleum  or  crude  oil  for  1918 
as  just  published  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  are  interesting  in  that  they  show 
the  relative  importance  of  various  oil 
fields.  The  total  \»orld  production 
was  514,729,354  barrels  of  42  gallons 
each.  The  United  States  produced 
355,927,716  or  69.15  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Oklahoma  produced  103,347,- 
070  barrels,  California  97,531,997  bar- 
rels, Kansas  45,451,017  barrels,  Texas 
38,750,031  barrels,  and  no  other  State 
produced  half  as  much  as  Texas. 

Mexico  led  all  other  countries  of 
the  world  with  63,828,327  barrels 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  Califor- 
nia produced.  Russia  came  next  with 
40,456,182,  or  a  trifle  more  than  Texas. 
No  other  country  exceeded  13,284,936 
barrels,  which  was  the  production  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Borneo. 


The  Choice  of  Men  Who  Know 

A  J  AX  TIRES,  in  farm  service,  have  always  per- 
_TTL  formed  with  that  same  complete  satisfaction 
which  marks  their  use  on  city  streets. 

The  man  whose  automobile  must  take  roads 
as  they  come,  can  count  on  Ajax  Tires. 

Ajax  Racing  Triumphs 

Ajax  Road  King,  with  its  burly  tread  braced 
and  reinforced  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength, 
stands  first  in  favor  with  those  daring  speed  kings 
who  race  on  dirt  tracks.  At  state  and  county 
fairs  in  1919  Ajax  Tires  fairly  swept  the  field. 
They  outstripped  competition.  They  stood  up 
under  gruelling  tests  —  and  won. 

These  Ajax  achievements  are  full  of  meaning 
to  the  farmer  —  for,  after  all,  dirt  tracks  are 
merely  country  roads  fenced  in. 

Your  best  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Ajax 
Tires — Ajax  Road  King,  and  Ajax  Cord  with  the 
Cleated  Tread,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.         Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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Engine  Potato  Digger  Cuts  Costs  in  Half 

(Written   far  I'aciilc  Bural  Press  by  K.   E.  Bodges.) 


Six  hundred  acres  of  potatoes 
averaging  around  250  sacks  per  acre 
— what  a  job  for  the  man  with  a  dig- 
ging-fork! It  used  to  take  an  army 
of  men:  and  if  wet  weather  came 
early,  they  didn't  get  the  potatoes 
out  in  time  to  prevent  rotting.  It 
was  expensive  digging  then;  and  it 
would  tie  doubly  expensive  now  when 
manual  labor  is  hish-priced  and 
harder  to  get,  because  wages  are  so 
high  that  men  do  not.  have  to  work 
so  much. 

Many  potato  growers  in  the  Delta 
country  of  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento, 
and  Contra  Costa  counties'  are  still 
depending  on  men  and  women  with 
hand  forks  to  dig  their  25,000  acres 
of  potatoes.  They  are  lueky  in  one 
respect:  a  great  deal  of  the  potato 
soil  is  "not  soil  at  all.  I  call  it  a 
manure  heap,"  as  one  well  known 
potato  grower  of  Southern  California 
expressed  it  recently. 

This  fluffy  peat  never  bakes  or  gets 
hard.  The  digging  forks  are  like 
heavy  pitch-forks  with  the  tines  bent 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  They 
are  struck  into  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  hill  from  the  oper- 
ator. Peat,  potatoes,  and  vines  are 
pulled  toward  his  feet.  An  inexperi- 
enced digger  puncturss  a  larger  per- 
centage of  potatoes.  Unless  these 
are  broken  open  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  rot  in  the  sack's.  An  open 
wound  generally  heals.  While  fork- 
ing them  out  is  done  more  rapidly 
than  most  people  would  believe,  it  is 
still  slow  laborious  work. 

The  potato  growers  and  other  in- 
terested parties  from  all  over  Cali- 
fornia who  met  at  Stockton,  Jan.  30 
and  31,  were  invited  to  a  steamboat 
ride  down  the  river. 
Engine  Digger  Reduced  Cost  One-half. 

A  landing  was  made  at  one  of  the 


camps  on  the  Rindge  tract,  an  island 
accessible  only  by  boats  which  float 
around  above  the  land  level.  The 
automobile  which  took  a  load  of  visi- 
tors a  mile  or  two  across  the  peat  to 
a  party  of  potato  diggers  had  to  drive 
in  low  gear.    J.  C.  Kelley,  general 


formerly.  Another  machine  has  more 
recently  been  obtained.  Only  along 
the  edges  of  the  perpendicular-sided 
irrigation  and  drainage  ditches  is  it 
necessary  to  dig  by  hand. 

How  tlie  Machine  Works. 
Two  horses,  whose  hoofs  sink  out 
of  sight  in  the  peat,  pull  the  machine 
along  a  row.  A  four-horse-power  gas 
engine  mounted  on  a  frame  on  the 
digger  runs  its  elevating  sieves  and 


A  Cushman  gas  engine  operates  the  elevating  grates  and  shaker  successfully  and  econom- 
ically on  many  a  potato-digging  machine  used  In  California.    This  enables  two  horses  to 
keep  the  machine  going  continuously. 


superintendent  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
camps  comprising  5,000  acres,  here 
grew  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his 
engine-equipped  potato-digging  ma- 
chines. One  had  been  used  here  for 
three  crops,  and  it  has  cut  the  cost 
of  digging  to  one-half  what  it  was 


For  Extra  Deep  and 
Hard  Plowind 


Built  especially  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a  plow  that  is 
capable  of  standing  the  hardest 
usage,  and  of  plowing  deeper 
than  the  usual  type  of  sulky 
plow. 


the  shaker  at  the  rear  which  sepa- 
rates potatoes  from  chunks  of  soil 
which  ride  over  the  sieves.  The 
engine  has  given  constant  service 
since  last  October  besides  its  two 
previous  seasons.  No  work  has  ever 
been  required  on  the  engine  except 
to  clean  the  sparkplug.  When  work 
time  came,  after  stopping  for  lunch, 
the  engine  was  started  with  a  turn 
or  two  of  the  little  fly  wheel.  The 
man  who  started  it  also  drove  the 
horses.  Another  man  let  the  nose  of 
the  machine  into  the  ground  just  far 
enough  to  pick  up  all  potatoes  with- 
out cutting  any.  His  business  also 
consisted  in  pulling  vines  and  weeds 
off  the  machine  after  the  point  had 
lifted  them  but  before  they  climbed 
far  on  1  the  elevator.  A  one-tined 
hand-fork   served   for  this. 

A  few  grass  spots  cumbered  the 
field,  having  choked  out  the  potatoes. 
It  needed  no  delay  to  raise  the  point 
out  of  the  ground«and  let  it  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  patch.  Wheels 
on  the  machine  had  extension  rims, 
making  them  about  five  inches  wide, 
on  account  of  the  soft  soil. 

A  bunch  of  men  and  women  with 
big  basket's  followed  to  pick  up  the 
tubers  which  were  left  lying  on  the 
surface. 


A  similar  machine  was  used  last 
season  with  great  satisfaction  by  E. 
D.  McSweeny,  a  well-known  Los  An- 
geles county  grower,  who  was  one  of 
the  visitors  on  this  San  A>aquin  Delta 

trip.   - — 

H  Y  FLITTER. 
The  flivver  is  my  car,  I  shall  not  want 
another ; 

It  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  wet 
places; 

It  soileth  my  clothes; 

It  leadetti  me  in  the  path  of  ridicule 
for  its  name's  sake; 

Yea,  though  I  run  through  the  valley, 
I  am  towed  up  the  hill. 

Its  rods  and  its  engine  they  discom- 
fort me. 

It  anointeth  my  face  with  oil; 

It  prepareth  me  for  breakdowns  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies. 

Yea,  to  goodness,  if  this  thing  follows 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  in- 
sane forever.       •  ' 

— Student  Univ.  of  Arizona. 


POWEB  NOTES. 

The  best  time  to  test  for  loose 
bearings  is  when  you  hear  a  suspi- 
cious noise  in  the  engine. 

Never  screw  the  needle  valve  tight 
in  a  carbureter  because  that  is  likely 
to  injure  the  valve  or  seat  so  it  can 
not  be  adjusted  satisfactorily  after- 
ward. 

In  taking  shims  out  of  a  crank- 
shaft bearing,  always  take  the  same 
number  out  of  each  side  or  there 
may  be  a  binding  and  burning  of  the 
bearing. 

Always  close  the  throttle  on  a 
tractor  before  throwing  the  clutch 
out  because  the  engine  would  race. 
The  seriousness  of  this  lies  in  the 
tendency  of  a  racing  flywheel  to 
spring  the  crankshaft  or  injure  its 
bearings. 

If  it  pays  to  break-in  an  automo- 
bile by  running  it  slowly  the  first  few 
hundred  miles,  so  will  it  pay  to  break- 
in  the  tractor  slowly.  This  means 
that  it  may  well  be  ordered  in  time  so 
it  will  be  received  by  the  user  at 
least  a  month  before  he  wants  to  use 
it  on  heavy,  steady  work. 

About  ten  acres  deeply  broken  up 
by  tractor  and  heavy  chisel  on  the 
ranch  of  Jas.  McGilivray  in  Sacra- 
ramento  county  has  since  then  pro- 
duced two  crops  of  corn  very  notice- 
ably bigger  and  better  than  other  corn 
growing  on  unchiseled  land  beside  it. 
board  plow  which  had  been  sold  with 
gusted  with  his  tractor  and  the  mold- 
board  plow  which  had  been  sold  with 
it  for  use  on  cement  gravel  soil.  The 
plow  was  exchanged  for  a  disk  plow 
which  turned  the  ground  beautifully 
a  foot  deep  and  saved  the  reputation 
of  the  tractor. 


The  first  box  of  asparagus  in  the 
local  market  this  season  sold  at  $1.50 
a  pound.  The  box  came  from  Rio 
Vista. 


MOLINE 

66"  SULKY 

Has  a  range  of  adjustment  for  the  wheels  which  will  allow  it  to  plow  1 1  inches 
deep.  This  is  made  possible  by  using  in  the  construction  a  very  high  beam, 
very  high  throat  and  by  providing  ample  lever  adjustment  for  the  wheels. 
Moline  "66"  Sulky  is  particularly  adaptable  for  dry  farming  regions  and  for 
plowing  for  root  crops  such  as  sugar  beets. 

A  guiding  lever  operates  both  the  hitch  and  the  furrow 
wheel — this  gives  the  operator  the  means  for  holding  the  plow 
to  the  proper  amount  of  land  through  varying  soil  conditions. 
By  means  of  the  dial  hitch  the  draft  is  applied  through  the 
draft  rod  directly  to  the  beam. 

The  Moline  "66"  Sulky  can  be  equipped  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  either  Moline  Acme  Steel  or  Moline  Chilled  Bottoms 
for  good  work  in  any  kind  of  soil.  All  styles  of  bottoms  in  12, 
14  and  16-inch  sizes  are  interchangeable  on  the  same  frame. 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 
•  tee)  and  chilled 


Planter! 
Cultivator* 
Grain  Drill* 
Lime  Sower* 
Mowers 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Stacker* 
Grain  Binder* 
Com  Binder* 
Pitta**  Scale* 

WaW..„. 
Molina- Universal  Trad 
Stephcnt  Sal  ken t  Six 
Automobile* 


If  you  have  extra  hard  and  deep  plowing  to  do  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  your  Moline  Dealer  about  this  plow, 
or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 

Nearest  Branches  at  Los  Angeles,  Stockton  and  Spokane 

SINCE  1865  "MOLINE  "ON  A  FARM  IMPLEMENT 
HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALI  TV 


"Old  Number  One' 
Still  Going  Strong 

There  is  no  stronger  proof 
of  a  tractor's  value  than  its 
length  of  life.  For  the  great- 
er the  number  of  years  of 
service,  the  farther  is  the 
initial  cost  distributed. 

The  ultimate  length  of  life 
of  an  OilPull  tractSr  is  not 
yet  established.  "Old  Num- 
ber One",  the  first  OilPull, 
built  eleven  years  ago,  is 
still  working,  and  piling  up 
a  record  of  performance 
never  before  equaled  in  the 
tractor  field. 

There  are  four  OilPull  sizes: 
12-20, 16-30,  20-40  and  30-60  H.  P. 
A  size  for  every  farm. 

ADVANCE.  RUMELY 
THRESHER  CO.,  inc. 
17-19  Main  St..  So  Francitco,  C«l. 
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lalley 


Hqht 


Lalley  Light  is  a  complete  unit— engine  and  generator— with 
](»  cell  storage  battery.    It  supplies  ample  electricity  tor  lights, 
water   pump,   washing   machine,   sweeper,   cream  separator, 
fanning  mill,  iron,  etc 

Ten  Years'  Owner-Experience 
Has  Proved  Lalley  Light 

Naturally,  there  are  fundamental  reasons  why  progressive  fanners  every- 
where are  installing  Lalley  Light  Plants  now. 

They  recoginze  that  Lalley  Light  is  the  most  highly  perfected  electric  light 
and  power  plant. 

They  know  this  because  Lalley  Light  has  stood  the  test  of  owner  experience 
for  ten  years. 

They  know  that  only  through  such  an  experience  can  an  electrical  unit  like 
Lalley  Light  be  developed,  refined  and  perfected  as  Lalley  Light  has  been. 

Install  Lalley  Light  Now 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  begin  enjoying  Lalley  electricity.  You  have  the 
time  now  to  make  this  installation. 

You  can  begin  enjoying  Lalley  benefits  and  comforts  immediately  and  be 
ready  for  the  savings  in  time  and  labor  that  Lalley  Light  will  give  you  when 
the  rush,  of  farm  work  comes. 

Furthermore,  delay  may  mean  that  you  will  have  to  pay  an  increased  price 
for  this  essential  money-making  farm  equipment. 

Do  not  delay.  See  your  Lalley  Light  dealer  today,  or  ask  him  to  call  upon 
you. 

LALLEY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

775  Bellevue  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


4m 


LALLEY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 
963  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  California 
F.  C.  Morris,  Manager 


LALLEY  LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 
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Side  Issues  of  Scientific  Irrigation 


(Written  for  Tacillr  Kurul 

The  proposition  of  scientific  irriga- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns from  the  standpoint  of  examin- 
ing each  soil  before  irrigation  so  as  to 
put  the  water  on  a  little  before  the 
wilting  point  has  been  reached  and 
to  get  all  the  water  into  the  soil  that 
the  trees  will  do  well  with,  and  fio 
excess.  Some  freakish  little  side 
issues  come  into  the  game  in  this  con- 
nection and  they  are  as  interesting 
as  the  main  proposition  itself. 

Mr.  Soil  Expert,  it  has  been  said, 
has  been  employed  by  the  manager  of 
a  large  fruit  ranch  to  see  that  his 
trees  are  scientifically  irrigated.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  on  heavy  soil  on  hill- 
sides. There  you  have  a  problem 
right  away  that  paper  and  pencil  will 
not  figure  out.  Every  owner  of  an 
irrigated  hillside  orchard  realizes 
that. 

Hillside  Irrigation. 

Apply  a  heavy  stream  of  water  and 
it  runs  down  so  quickly  that  it  does 
not  get  in  the  ground  and  in  addition 
it  washes  the  soil  away.  The  only 
thing  to  do  (save  a  plan  mentioned  a 
little  later)  is  to  put  on  a  stream  at 
the  top  of  a  row,  as  large  as  a  pencil 
and  let  it  soak  its  way  in  and  grad- 
ually work  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  On  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  streams  a  very  long  period  of 
irrigation  has  to  be  used  in  order 
to  get  enough  water  on  the  land. 

What  is  the  consequence?  The  up- 
per trees  are  soaked  for  all  they  can 
stand  and  stay  soaked  as  long  as  any 
water  is  flowing.  When  a  scientific 
investigation  according  to  the  system 
previously  described  would  show  that 
the  lower  trees  were  going  to  need 
water,  the  upper  trees  would  still  have 
lots  of  moisture  around  their  roots, 
but  they  would  have  to  get  another 
strong  dose,  or  else  the  lower  trees 
would  dry  out.  Consequently  they 
have  to  be  irrigated. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Ap- 
parently nothing  once  the  orchard  is 
laid  out.  A  permanent  cover  crop,  to 
use  the  excess  moisture  in  the  upper 
half  of  a  ran,  is  an  awkward  kind  of  a 
suggestion  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  tried.  Making  very  short  runs' 
is  another  solution,  and  that  is  an 
expensive  proposition  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  operate. 

Taken  at  the  very  beginning,  it 
would  seem  that  contour  planting,  so 
that  a  deep  furrow  could  be  half- 
filled  all  along  its  course  and  so  irri- 
gate all  trees  nearly  alike,  would  be 
the  main  solution  and  a  very  good 
one.  Take  trees  planted  on  the  square 
system  and  supposed  to  be  irrigated 
straight  down,  and  contour  irrigation 
is  a  tough  "problem. 

Too  Much  Now.  Need  More. 

On  heavy  soils  many  citrus  trees 
have  gotten  into  such  a  condition 
through  this  over-irrigation  that  when 
they  have  too  much  water  they  still 
call  for  more.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  with  your  scientific  irri- 
gation? Echo  answers,  What?  Too 
much  water  on  heavy  soil  rots  the 
roots,  and  those  left  have  to  work 
doubly  hard  to  supply  moisture  to  the 
leaves.  'They  get  enough  water  only 
when  the  ground  is  quite  wet-  Give 
the  soil  a  chance  to  dry  out  to  what 
would  be  normal  in  most  cases  and 
the  trees  would  wilt.  It  is  a  big  prob- 
lem how  to  keep  the  foliage  in  shape 
and  yet  to  develop  a  good  healthy 
root  system  again. 

This  condition  and  this  problem,  in 
connection  with  the  natural  difficulty 
in  irrigating  a  side  hill,  indcates  the 
need  of  scientific  irrigationin  the  first 
place.  While  this  root  problem  is 
mostly  a  citrus  problem,  that  is  partly 
because  a  citrus  tree  will  exist  in 
m»or  shape,  while  a  deciduous  tree  I 
that  would  be  hurt  by  such  conditions 
would  gum  and  die  if  it  could  not 
stand-  that  treatment. 

On  one  very  fine  looking  orange  or- 
chard recently  visited  by  the  writer 
a  strip  of  trees  had  been  hurt  by.  too 
wet  feet.  Digging  down  showed  what 
the  trouble  was.  Charges  of  dyna- 
mite were  put  off  to  open  the  lower 
soil;  lots  of  barnyard  manure  and 
other  fertilizer  put  on  to  loosen  the 


Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 
surface  and  to  feed  the  roots,  and  the 
water  in  this  case  fortunately  could 
be  run  in  a  different  direction  across 
the  orchard.  In  most  cases  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  best  to  do. 

How  Water  Irrigates. 

It  may  help  most  ranchers  to  think 
a  bit  just  how  water  irrigates.  In 
sandy  soil,  of  course,  it  mainly  sinks 
in  by  its  own  weight  and  keeps  sink- 
ing as  long  as  there  is  sand  and  open 
spaces  below  it.  Consequently,  of 
course,  the  only  thing  to  do  on  light 
soil  is  to  use  a  big  head,  to  get  the 
water  on  every  part  at  once  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
spot  as  soon  as  the  water  has  sunk 
down  deep  enough.  Alfalfa  growers 
in  sandy  locations  for  this  reason  use 
deep,  square  checks  that  are  irrigated 
in  a  very  brief  time. 

In  the '  district  where  the  writer 
lives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  con- 
tains lots  of  clay;  the  water  does  not 
sink  in  by  its  own  weight  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  is  drawn  in  like  water  into 
a  sponge,  or  into  a'  dry  brick.  When 
we  irrigate  alfalfa  we  therefore  run  it 
in  small  heads  on  long,  narrow  checks 
and  let  it  remain  there  for  about  24 
hours,  depending  upon  the  texture  of 
the  soil. 

Just  here,  as  a  side  issue,  the  dif- 
ference between  gopher  damage  on 


light  and  heavy  soil  is  worth  noting. 
If  a  big  head  on  sandy  land  alfalfa  re- 
mains only  about  an  hour,  the  water 
waste  through  gopher  holes  will  not 
be  large.  Likely  the  big  head  of  water 
will  discourage  the  beasts  anyway,  but 
they  can  easily  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  small  head  on  heavy  land  alfalfa, 
and  they  seem  to  like  heavy  soil  as  a 
home  anyway. 

This  is  a  digression,  caused  by  per- 
sonal hard  feelings.  The  original  idea 
was  that  water  going  over  soil  with 
a  decent  amount  of  clay  in  it  does  not 
go  down  on  account  of  its  own  weight 
as  much  as  by  the  dry,  open  spaces  in 
the  soil  sucking  it  in,  like  the  afore- 
mentioned brick,  or  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  a  teaspoon.  The  proof  of  this  fact 
is  given  by  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  water  will  disappear  in  a  dry 
ditch  in  heavy  soil,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  it  seeps  in  after  such  soil 
is  filled.  The  clay  in  the  soil  then 
acts  as  a  floor  to  a  certain  extent. 
Also  in  an  irrigating  furrow,  the  water 
sinks  in  slowly  near  the  top  once  it 
has  gotten  a  good  start,  but  it  sinks  in 
rapidly  near  the  bottom. 

Capillary  Water. 

The  point  in  connection  with  the  sci- 
entific irrigation  idea  is  that  this  cap- 
illary water  (what  is  sucked  in  as  into 
a  brick)  goes  in  far  faster  than  dead 
weight  water  and  the  nice  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  capillary  water  is 
just  what  the  plant  wants,  and  all  the 
capillary  water  the  soil  will  hold  is 


good  and  will  do  no  root  damage.  It 
is  an  excess,  causing  waterlogging, 
that  makes  the  trouble.  Consequently, 
if  a  man  will  have  his  soil  in  nice 
physical  condition,  containing  plenty 
of  humus,  will  make  deep  furrows, 
and  will  run  as  big  streams  as  the 
lay  of  land  and  conditions  generally 
will  permit,  so  that  the  upper  parts 
of  the  rows  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
get  waterlogged  by  the  time  that  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rows  have  sucked 
in  all  the  moisture  necessary,  he  will 
know  that  he  has  neither  wasted 
enough  water  to  amount  to  anything, 
nor  injured  his  roots.  This  system  of 
having  furrows  and  streams  that  will 
permit  the  lower  parts  of  the  rows  to 
be  fully  irrigated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  upper  parts,  is  one  that 
should  be  followed.  Lots  of  vegetable 
matter  in  Ihe  soil  will  help. 

And  then  by_  a  soil  tube  or  a  dyna- 
mite augur  a  man  can  tell  about  his 
irrigation.  Bore  down  and  see  that 
the  roots  are  not  waterlogged;  do  not 
irrigate  until  a  soil  test  indicates  that 
the  wilting  point  has  been  approached 
and  you  will  not  be  far  off. 

The  whole  proposition  in  a  nutshell 
is  to  keep  the  water  off  until  the  roots 
have  taken  out  somewhere  near  all 
they  can  without  any  check  in  their 
growth  and  then  irrigating  as  much  as 
will  fill  the  soil  with  capillary  water 
and  supply  little  or  no  standing  water. 
When  you  have  reached  that  standard 
you  are  well  fixed. 


Gets  Up  Close  to  the  Rows 
Without  Harming  Trees 

THE  reversible  hitch  permits  setting  the  John  Deere  No.  8  out 
to  either  side  for  work  close  to  the  row.  Special  lever  adjust- 
ment permits  angling  the  levers  in  where  they  are  handy  from  the 
tractor  seat,  out  of  the  way  of  branches  and  free  of  the  tractor 
wheels  when  turning.  Special  wheel-base  design  permits  close 
work  without  harming  the  trees. 

JOHN  DEERE  N9S 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

is  just  what  you  have  been  wanting.  Note  its  special  hitch  and  lever  construction, 
illustrated  below.  It's  an  easily-handled,  low-down,  power-lift,  three-bottom  plow, 
especially  designed  for  use  with  small  tractors  in  orchard  plowing.    Good  for 
general  field  work  too.    Full  stock  at  San  Francisco  for  quick  distribution. 
Be  sure  to  find  out  all  about  this  special  John  Deere  plow. 

Write  today  for  a  folder  describing  It.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for  booklet  0-6. 
0-638 
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Cotton  Leasing  Terms  in  California 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  about  to  lease 
ten  acres  to  a  party  to  grow  a  cotton 
crop  this  year.  I  have  excellent  fer- 
tile, heavy,  sandy  loam,  well  leveled, 
plenty  of  water  from  my  own  pump- 
ing plant.  The  crop  yields  well  here. 
There  is  not  a  waste  spot  on  the  ten 
acres.  It  now  has  last  year's  milo 
maize  stalks  on  it.  They  will  cause 
more  work  dragging  down  and  disking, 
or  should  stalks  be  hauled  off?  What 
share  of  the  crop  should  I  have? 
Should  I  furnish  seed  and  help  with 
expense  of  bagging  and  marketing' 
What  variety  is  best  to  plant,  consid- 
ering market  demand,  etc.?  What 
terms  are  customary? — L.  A.  P.,  Earli- 
mart. 

(Answered  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Gilmore,  University 
of  California.) 

Because  cotton  is  a  relatively  new 
crop  for  California,  and  also  because 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  vary  so 
widely  in  this  State,  no  common  prac- 
tice has  been  adopted  in  the  rental  of 
land  for  cotton.  In  the  case  of  cash 
rentals  the  price  paid  varies  from  $15 
to  $35,  according  to  location,  type  of 
soil,  water  supply,  and  experience  of 
growers.  For  share  rental,  the  terms 
are  between  one-third  and  one-fourth 
of  the  crop,  according  to  whether 
water  is  furnished  or  not,  and  also 
depending  on  whether  the  landlord 
furnishes  any  part  of  the  seed,  tools, 
bagging,  or  pays  any  part  of  the  gin- 
ning expenses.  Usually  when'  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  seed,  one-half 
of  the  bagging,  and  pays  one-half  of 
the  ginning  expenses,  he  receives  one- 
third  of  the  seed  crop.  If  he  fur- 
nishes nothing  and  does  not  pay  any  of 
the  expenses  of  bagging  or  ginning, 
his  share  is  one-fourtb. 

The  fact  that,  as  stated  by  the  sub- 
scriber, the  soil  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  the  water  abundant,  would 
normally  affect  both  tenant  and  land- 
lord  in  the  same  favorable  manner, 

THE     FLOWERING    OF  "BLUE 
BLOSSOM." 


(Answered  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson,  University 
of  California.) 

To  the  Editor*  I  have  a  Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus  five  years  old  that  has 
refused  to  bloom  except  for  two  tiny 
clusters  last  season.  It  was  recom- 
mended for  poor  ground,  so  I  put  it  in 
the  most  gravelly  place  I  had  and 
have  given  no  water  for  two  years.  It 
has  grown  beautifully  to  a  height  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  is  of  course 
a  very  handsome  evergreen,  but  can 
nothing  be  done  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage it  so  as  to  get  some  bloom? — 
J.  C.  W..  Santa  Rosa- 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
"Blue  Blossom"  (Ceanothus  thyrsi- 
florsu)  does  not  flower  at  all  during 
the  period  of  its  youth. 

Near  the  coast  where  this  species 
thrives  it  is  most  commonly  found  in 
the  richest  soil  in  gulches,  canyons 
and  on  hillsides.  Its  vegetative  growth 
is  therefore  very  strong  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  years  with  no  flow- 
ering or  very  scanty  production  el 
flowers. 

It  seems  to  me  likely  that  this  plant 
shrub  enriches  the  soil  where  it 
grows,  and  that  these  rich  soil  pockets 
are  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
plant,  and  not  because ,  the  plant 
chooses  those  particular  spots. 

Although  the  cultivated  plant 
spoken  of  by  your  correspondent  was 
put  in  a  supposedly  unfavorable  situa- 
tion, apparently  it  is  running  true  to 
form,  and  probably  will  not  flower 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
have  passed  to  bring  it  to  full  ma- 
turity. 

Some  years  ago,  while  in  the  north- 
ern Redwood  forest,  I  peeled  a  com- 
plete rim  of  bark  from  the  trunk  of 
a  young  tanoak  tree  which  had  never 
flowered.  The  following  spring  it 
flowered  most  profusely,  developed  in 
the  fall  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns,  and 
the  next  year  died. 

If  one  possesses  a  flourishing  Blue 
Blossom  one  should  be  content  with 
its  handsome  crown  of  glossy  foliage 
until  it  is  ready  to  flower.  If  not,  the 
owner  can  partially  ring  the  tree, 
which  will  in  all  probability  precipi- 
tate flowering,  although  I  have  never 
tried  it  on  this  particular  species. 


tending  to  increase  the  crop  for  both, 
consequently  this  would  not  be  a  ma- 
terial factor  in  the  terms  adopted.  Of 
course,  if  the  landlord  already  has 
tools  and  pumping  equipment,  it  would 
not  be  feasible  for  the  tenant  to  go 
to  the  /  expense  of  furnishing  this 
equipment  for  10  acres  of  land — and 
in  such  case  he  should  have  his  share 
of  the  crop  increased  as  he  and  the 
tenant  may  agree  upon  the  value  of 
such  equipment- 

In  my  judgment,  the  Pima  variety  is 
the  more  profitable  variety  to  grow, 
all  things  considered,  but  it  should  be 
planted  early,  otherwise  the  crop  may 
be  reduced  by  late  maturity.  Of 
course,  Durango  and  Mebane  will  do 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Earlimart,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Pima  variety 
will  be  more  profitable  in  the  long 
run. 

The  Milo  stalks  which  are  upon  the 
land  can,  if  the  operation  is  begun  at 
once,  be  disked  in  and  plowed  under 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  land. 
This  would  be  especially  true  if  the 
land  should  be  1  thoroughly  irrigated 
as  soon  after  this  operation  as  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  pre-irrigation  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  cotton  crop.  Spe- 


cial precautions  should  be  taken  to 
roll  down  the  stalks  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  thoroughly  before  plowing  them 


under,  otherwise  they  will  go  under  in 
a  mat  and  thus  interfere  with  moisture 
conditions  in  the  soil. 


A  Planet  Jr.  garden  tool 

helps  the  best  seeds  to  produce  more  abundantly  because  it  cultivates 
carefully,  accurately  and  properly.  It  makes  your  work  more  profitable 
because  it  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Strongly  and  carefully  made 
to  last  a  lifetime.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and  easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

„  No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished  than  any  other 
one  horse  cultivator.  Because  it  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
crops  in  rows,  anjd  does  it  more  thoroughly,  it  enables  you  to  increase  your  yield.  Culti- 
vates deep  or  shallow  in  different  width  rows.   Its  depth  regulator  and  extra  ^ 

long  frame  make 
it  steady 
running. 


Planet  Jr. 


FREE   72-page  Catalog.    Illustrates  tools  doing 
actual  farm  and  garden  work  and  describes  over 
55  Planet  Jrs.  including  Seeders.  Wheel 
Hoes.  Horse-Hoes.  Harrows 
Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc 

Box  120.3F  Philadelphia 


Results  show  at  Harvest  Time 


TF  your  seed  bed  is  not  properly 
"  prepared,  take  an  inventory  of  the 
clods — the  rough  stuff  in  the  field 
— and  enter  every  single  one  of  them 
in  your  ledger  as  a  liability.  They 
are  just  like  so  many  pores  letting 
out  that  precious  subsoil  moisture. 
You  cannot  spare  that  stored  power 
if  you  want  bumper  crops. 

International  Tillage  Tools  put  your 
seed  bed  in  prime  condition.  In  this  de- 
servedly popular  line  of  implements  are 
disk  harrows,  spring-  and  peg-tooth  and 
combination  harrows,  culti-packers,  etc. 
The  disk  harrow,  for  instance,  slices  and 
destroys  the  clods  until  the  close-knit 
covering  guards  every  bit  of  subsoil 
moisture,  while  permitting  the  absorption 
of  additional  supplies  from  above. 

The  1920  International  line  of  imple- 
ments for  laying  crop  foundation  is  the 
most  complete  we  have  ever  offered.  You 
know  your  soil.  Whatever  its  needs,  we 
have  the  type  of  disk  harrow  suited  to  it. 
If  a  sandy,  loose  loam  the  two-lever  type 
answers  every  requirement;  if  hard, stony 


or  trashy  ground,  the  three-lever  type 
with  its  center-depth  regulator  insures  a 
firm,  compact  seed  bed.  If  you  use  a 
tractor,  see  our  leverless  tractor  disk. 
Whatever  your  power  equipment,  we 
have  a  size  that  utilizes  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Ask  your  dealer  to  point  out 
to  you  the  exclusive  features  of  each  type. 

Let  us  mail  you  descriptive  folders  of 
these  tillage  implements  so  that  you  will 
know  just  a  bit  more  about  the  preparing 
of  Spring  seed  beds.  With  every  imple- 
ment goes  an  alert,  responsive  and  intelli- 
gent service.  The  International  dealer 
will  serve  you  direct.  , 


.75 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings.  Mont. ,      Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Planted  Rice  in  Water. 

Late  sowing  of  rice  in  Ihe^water 
made  a  good  crop  for  R.  E.  Field  of 
Butte  county  last  season  on  400 
acres,  where  lie  would  have  made  a 
beautiful  crop  of  watergrass  by  ordi- 
nary methods  of  planting.  Proof  that 
watergrass  would  have  supplanted 
the  rice  was  shown  in  two  checks 
where  levees  broke  and  water  drained 
off  shortly  after  the  rice  was  sown. 
The  land  was  foul  with  watergrass. 
But  watergrass  does  not  germinate 
under  water.  It  must  have  sunshine 
and  air.  So  the  land  was  kept  flooded 
all  spring  and  rice  was  sown  in  the 
water  after  it  had  warmed  up  very 
late  in  the  planting  season.  Cold 
water  might  have  prevented  germina- 
tion of  the  rice.  Late  planting  made 
the  harvest  late  which  was  all  right 
last  season,  but  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  All  but  two  of  the  checks  were 
free  from  weeds. 

Alfalfa  Blooms  Tea  Short. 

To  the  Editor:— In  places  my  alfal- 
fa does  not  grow  more  than  ten  inches 
tall  before  blooming.  Since,  I  fertil- 
ized those  spots  as  much  as  the  rest. 
I  wonder  where  is  the  trouble.  Would 
disking  it  both  ways  be  of  any  value. 
—P.  O.  C,  Dixen. 

Our  guess  is  that  your  poor  spots 
are  underlaid  by  hardpan  or  that  they 
are  so  high  they  do  not  get  enough 
water  or  are  so  low  that  they  do  not 
drain  well,  or  possibly  they  are  al- 
kali spots.  Disking  or  spring  tooth- 
ing well-established  alfalfa  is  gen- 
erally a  sood  practice,  especially  if 
it  is  weedy.  If  your  trouble  is  hard- 
pan  or  plow  pan  with  soil  under- 
neath, a  few  small  charges  of  dy- 
namite to  crack  it  well  by  lifting  it 
without  throwing  it  would  probably 
give  the  alfalfa  increased  vigor. 

"1><>  \ul  Lease  to  Japanese." 

The  Merced  County  Anti-Japanese 
Association  is  paying  no  attention  to 
the  Japanese  already  in  the  county. 
However,  it  is  making  a  popular  cam- 
paign to  discourage  the  selling  or 
leasing  of  land  by  citizens  to  more 
Orientals.  At  its  weekly  meetings  it 
persuades  to  appear  before  it  those 
who  are  thinking  of  making  some 
such  deal.  To  these  all  the  help  pos- 
sible is  given  to  find  some  other  solu- 
tion. From  those  called  before  the 
association  who  have  sold  or  leased 
land,  whether  living  in  Merced  coun- 
ty or  not,  is  exacted  the  promise  to 
do  so  no  more.  All  proceedings  are 
made  public 

Sweet  Potato  Planting. 

Sweet-potato  planting  in  the  hot- 
lieds  is  due  now;  and  it  seems  appar- 
ent that  the  acreage  will  be  greater 
ihan  last  year,  largely  due  to  the 
measure  of  success  attained  by  the 
sweet-potato  curing  plant  at  Tur- 
lock.  This  plant  has  been  shipping 
carlota  in  February.  Heretofore  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  get  anybody 
to  handle  more  than  a  few  crates  as 
late  as  January  on  account  of  their 
rapid  decay  after  removal  from  or- 
dinary winter  storage.  The  Nancy 
Hall  and  regular  Jersey  Sweet  prom- 
ise to  be  the  leading  varieties  this 
season. 

3Iore  Beans  Oot,  More  Beans  In. 

Bean  receipts  in  San  Francisco 
were  189,632  sacks  in  January,  1920; 
74,230  in  January,  1919,  and  109,926 
sacks  in  January,  1918.  Though  153,- 
000  sacks  were  shipped  to  Europe 
during  the  month  on  one  boat,  there 
still  remained  in  San  Francisco  ware- 
houses 381,603  sacks  on  February  1, 
as  compared  with  345,121  sacks  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1919,  and  230,564  sacks  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1918.  There  must  have  been 
considerable  movement  from  country 
warehouses  to  San  Francisco. 

Price  of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes. 

Potatoes  in  New  Brunswick  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  have  taken 
a  temporary  advance  in  price-  It  is 
claimed  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  recent  cold  weather  has  pre- 
vented the  farmers  from  opening  cel- 
lars, although  as  high  as  $r»  per  bar- 
rel has  been  paid  in  order  to  com- 


plete carload  lots.  The  present  rate 
of  exchange  will  affect  the  price  from 
30  to  40  cents  per  barrel.  A  standard 
barrel  contains  about  192  pounds  of 
potatoes. 

Clay  Instead  of  Cottonseed  Meal. 

A  Georgia  concern  is  urging  fertil- 
izer manufacturers  to  buy  its  yellow 
clay  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  cotton- 
seed meal  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
expensive,  but  has  no  better  color 
than  this  clay. 

National  Vegetable  Standardization. 

Though  national  compulsory  stand- 
ards for  potato  grading  during  the 
war  were  canceled  after  the  war  end- 
ed, ont  only  are  they  being  well  con- 
tinued in  commercial  use,  but  there  is 
a  demand  for  national  standardization 
of  other  vegetables.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets  is  preparing  recommenda- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

Nitrogen  Fertilizer  from  Air. 

More  than  300,000  tons  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia, sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  salt- 
petre will  be  flexed  in  the  form  of 
fertilizer  during  1920  in  Germany  by 
processes  perfected  late  in  the  war. 
Previously  Germany  was  importing 
large  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  from 
Chili.  Nitrogen  to  be  taken  from  the 
air  will  supply  Germany's  needs  for 
this  fertilizer  element  and  will  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  increasing  her 
crops  next  season. 
Sot  Dip  for  Potatoes. 

Where  time  is  of  importance  in  dip- 
ping seed  potatoes  for  scab,  experi- 
ments at  the  Iowa  Station  indicate 
that  two  minutes  in  a  dip  of  one 
quart  formaldehyde  per  300  gallons 
of  water  held  at  a  temperature  of  118 
to  122  degrees  F.  kills  tbe  scab. 
Three  years'  field  experiments  indi- 
cate that  it  does  not  injure  germina- 
tion. 


OFFICIAL  JOAQUIN  GRAIN 
GRADER. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Proas.) 

A  San  Joaquin  county  rancher  sold 
his  wheat  last  July,  but  could  get  no 
pay  until  his  grading  certificate  had 
been  received.  He  stood  off  his  har- 
vesting crew  for  their  pay  60  days 
and  then  had  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  them.  His  grade  certificate  ar- 
rived October  10,  as  shown  by  J.  E. 
Riddell  of  the  Farm  Owners  and  Oper- 
ators Association.  The  delay  was  not 
due  to  malice  or  negligence  of  the  of- 
ficial graders.  It  was  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  samples  that 
awaited  grading  at  that  season  and 
to  the  insufficient  number  of  licensed 
graders.  There  was  good  money  in 
the  grading,  for  each  sample  brought 
a  dollar  and  the  sample  was  kept  in 
addition.  The  taking  of  the  sample 
in  the  first  place  had  cost  50  cents. 
All  of  this  was  charged  to  the  price  of 
the  wheat.  But  that  was  not  the  chief 
irritation.  The  inspectors  had  the 
confidence  of  growers,  yet  there  was  a 
disturbed  feeling  on  general  prin- 
ciples, because  the  inspectors  w^o 
graded  the  growers'  grain  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  included  the  buyers,  but  none  of 
the  small  or  medium-sized  growers. 
In  other  words,  the  buyers'  employees 
fixed  the  official  grades  of  the  grow- 
ers' grain. 

This  also  was  not  the  chief  irriga- 
tion. The  growers  wanted  a  local 
man  at  Stockton,  handy  to  the  grain 
of  the  entire  interior  of  California,  to 
be  licensed  as  official  inspector  and 
grader  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  order 
to  avoid  delay,  loss  en  route,  and  dis- 
putes. The  Farm  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' Association  took  up  the  matter 
and,  after  conferences  with  interested 
parties,  they  agreed  on  one  man  who 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned 
if  he  could  obtain  the  appointment. 
He  is  R.  B.  McGee.  Mr.  McGee  has 
had  three  years'  of  army  service  re- 
cently; but  previous  to  that  he  had 
ten  years'  experience  with  grain.  He 
took  examinations  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  has  just  been  appointed  to  the 
Stockton  position. 


The  Garden  Grove  Bean  Growers' 
Association  received  2,700,000  pounds 
of  beans  in  1919. 


Glenn  county  will  hold  its  annual 
fair  from  September  27  to  October  2, 

1920. 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


the  DIENER  TOMATO 

(Blight  Resisting) 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  October  5,  1919 


Nine  Tomatoes  in  One  Cluster — All  Ripe 
Weight,  7  Pounds 

The  largest  and  most  desirable  tomato  ever  created.    Unexcelled  for 
table  use,  for  canning,  for  tomato  sauce,  and  for  dehydration. 
30-40  tons  of  ripe  fruit  of  remarkably  uniform  size  produced  to 

the  acre. 

The  Diener  Tomato  plant  is  also  blight  resisting.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  tomatoes  have  been  ruined  in  the  last  few  years  by  blight;  but  this 
tomato  has  been  grown  side  by  side  with  such  varieties  without  being 
affected  by  blight. 

The  fruit  has  reached  a  size  of  three  pounds,  but  the  average  is  a  one- 
pound  fruit,  unusually  smooth.  The  flesh  is  more  solid  than  of  any  other 
tomato  known,  making  this  variety  so  valuable  for  dehydrating  purposes. 
This  tomato  is  of  a  deep  red  color  and  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  Diener  Tomato  is  specially  useful  in  many  localities  for  the  fact 
that,  after  being  properly  started,  it  is  practically  drought  resisting. 

The  Diener  Tomato  Tfc  an  excellent  shipping  variety,  ripe  fruit  having 
been  successfully  shipped  from  here  to  New  York. 

PRICE  OF  DIENER  TOMATO  SEED,  50c  PACKAGE 
PER  ACRE  PACKAGE,  $1.50 

DEBITOR'S  GLADIOLI  LEE  nil  BEST  AND  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD- 
(Awarded  <;rand  Prize  at  P.  P.  I.  £.) 

They  are  equal  in  beauty  to  the  orchid;  every  shade  of  color  has  been 
attained  and  prices  are  now  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Please  ask  for  catalog  with  natural  color  plates:  II  la  free. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  Inc.,Kentlield,  Marin  Co.,CaL 

CUT  THIS  OUT. 


J/Iayne  €>])owler  pumps 


CAN  BE  QUICKLY  INSTALLED 

These  Turbine  Centrifugal  Pumps  con  be  tnatallfd 
wells  of  10  inches  diameter  or  larger.    Mo  foul,  danger- 
ous pit  is  required.    AU  adjustments  are  made  above  the 
hurface  of  the  ground.    There  are  no  bearings  to  overheat 
and  no  packing  glands  to  pack.    Write  for  folder  No.  25. 

LATHE  ft  BOWLES  CORPORATION, 

  Santa  Fr  Are.,  Los  Angeles 


Urd   in  Kfl 

H 

<ve  the 
rerheat  LI 
So  25.  □ 
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Information 
of  Your  Alfalfa 
Conditions 


Out 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


BOMBFRGER 
SEtD  COMPANY 

MODE5TO._5«L 


We 

Want 

To 

Send 

You 

This 

Booklet 


We  want  you  to  learn  of  our 
concentrated  research  and 
experiments  with  alfalfa  seed 
— tell  you  of  the  right  seed 
for  largest  yields — give  you 
proven  facts  for  every  soil, 
atmospheric  and  moisture 
conditions! 

We  want  to  give  you  the  val- 
uable information  which  is 
proving  so  highly  profitable 
to  alfalfa  growers. 

"Au  should  have  your  copy — 
and  there's  one  waiting  for 
your  say-so! 


A  Postal  Mailed 
TODAY  Brings  It 
By    Return  Mail 


The  Scleroscope 

The  Scleroscope  is  just  one  of  the 
many  very  ingenious  and  wonderfully 
accurate  instruments  described  in  the 
booklet  "ACCURACY."  These  instru- 
ments insure  hair-breadth  accuracy  in 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  parts — necessary 
for  long  life  and  low  operating  costs. 
Send  for  booklet  No.  416 — it  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  it  is  free  to 
anyone  interested  in  tffctors. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Col.,  Peoria,  III.,  hot  Anaelet,  Cat., 
Portland,  Ore,  Spokane,  Waeh., 
Han  Franeitco,  Cal. 


*»»  U  S  !>„>  OH 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Tulare  county  has  chosen  Septem- 
ber 14  as  the  date  of  .its  next  fair. 

The  annual  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  this  year  carried  $31,000,000, 
$7,000,000  less  than  department  esti- 
mates. 

The  Glenn  County  Rice  Growers' 
Association  wants  a  rice  experimental 
•station  established  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Willows. 

Southern  California  growers  are  re- 
ceiving generally  $65  to  $75  per  ton, 
with  a  few  at  $80,  according  to  quality 
and  variety.  Cabbage  are  reported  of 
light  weight,  on  account  of  lack  of 
rain. 

The  potato  market  shows  very  little 
activity.  Speculators  are  slow  to  get 
into  action.  However,  there  will  soon 
be  an  increased  demand  for  potatoes 
for  seed  purposes.  Present  prices  are 
around  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  Imperial  Valley  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  cantaloupe  crop,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  valley.  During 
1919  14,000  acres  yielded  118,339,000 
cantaloupes,  according  to  the  grow- 
ers' figures. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  acre- 
age farmed  in  California  is  now  being 
cultivated  by  gasoline  or  steam-pro- 
pelled tractors,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  hauling  of  produce  from 
California  ranches  the  percentage  ap- 
proaches 85  per  cent. 

Almond  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chico  burst  in  bloom  several  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  While  the  trees 
in  bloom  are  in  home  tracts  and  not' 
in  orchards,  almond  growers  expect 
an  early  blooming  throughout  that 
section  and  a  consequent  early  smudg- 
ing season. 

The  Sacramento  River  threatens  to 
break  the  low  water  record  this  win- 
ter. The  recent  mild  rains  had  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  the  flow  of  water 
and  it  has  been  much  below  normal 
all  winter.  The  river  for  the  past  few 
days  has  been  less  than  a  foot  higher 
than  it  was  in  August  of  last  year. 

Florida  tomatoes  are  arriving  by  ex- 
press, selling  at  $7.00  to  $8.00  per 
large  crate.  Daily  carlot  arrivals  of 
Mexican  tomatoes  continue  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  Prices  range  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  ordinary  and  $3.00 
to  $3.25  for  fancy  repacked  goods.  The 
season  for  Southern  California  toma- 
toes has  practically  closed. 

Fresno  county  is  to  make  an  inter- 
esting agricultural  experiment  with 
chlorine  gas,  the  deadly  fumes  of 
which  settle  to  the  ground  and  grope 
into  every  hole  to  destroy  rodents. 
The  experiment  will  be  conducted  in 
this  county  about  February  15,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fresno  county 
horticultural  commissioner. 

Thousands  of  hop  roots  were  sent 
out  from  the  vicinity  of  Wheatland 
recently.  The  price  paid  this  year  is 
$34  a  thousand,  which  is  $30  higher 
than  the  market  had  been.  'It  is  be- 
lieved many  "back-yard"  hop  growers 
will  attempt  to  grow  crops  for 
"home-brewing"  purposes.  The  num- 
ber of  orders  far  exceeds  anything  in 
the  past. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  department  to  secure  re- 
ports from  sea  captains  whose  vessels 
ply  the  North  Pacific.  Most  of  the 
storms  in  this  section  come  from  the 
northwest  and  of  course  there  are  no 
weather  bureau  stations  in  the  Pacific 
to  furnish  advance  information  con- 
cerning rainfall  of  storms. 


HOW  BIG  A  SIl-O? 


The  bigger  the  silo  the  longer  a 
dairy  herd  can  be  fed  from  it  and  that 
ic  an  important  thing;  14-36  looks 
like  a  big  silo  for  a  small  dairy,  and 
it  is,  but  Patton  George  of  Tulare  feeds 
his  18  Holstein  cows  from  it  without 
waste  by  being  careful  to  take  off 
the  silage  evenly  each  feed  and  so 
giving  none  of  it  a  chance  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  long  enough  to  hurt. 
This  big  silo  was  not  purchased  on 
purpose,  but  the  dealer  had  it  avail- 
able and  Mr.  George  figured  he  could 
manage  it  all  right  and  it  has  proved 
a  good  investment. 


SEND 

for 

LETTERS 

endorsing 


PROVEN 
Hairy 

Peruvian 
Alfalfa 


Established  1A7I 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  «  Main  Sta. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Charm  of 
a  Fenner 
Home 


The  high  cost  of  la- 
bor and  the  shortage 
of  building  materials 
make  a  ready-cut 
home  more  advisable 
now  than  ever  be- 
fore. , 


Fenner  homes  arc  distinctive 
in  appearance.  The}'  have 
practical  floor  plans  and  all 
the  special  conveniences  that 
make  a  house  a  home. 

Send  for  Plan  Book 

Send  10c  today  for  1920 
Plan  Book  which  pictures 
and  describes  many  beauti- 
ful Fenner  homes  _  and  tells 
you  what  they  cost  complete. 

Fenner  Mfg.  Company 

308  Ship  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Billions  to  Help  Alfalfa  Culture 


an  irrigation  gate  leaks  and  keeps  an  i  bill  mifcht  pass.    This  bill  was  re- 
area  continuously  wet  it  nearly  kills 
the  alfalfa  as  well  as  the  bacteria. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kara!  Presa.) 

successful  alfalfa  tall,  is  again  shading  the  ground.  It 
may  take  longer  to  cure  the  hay  and 
it  might  be  impracticable  in  a  cool 
climate,  but  there  is  no  discount  on 
this  man  s  hay.  He  is  a  dairyman, 
yet  he  lets  the  alfalfa  grow .  longer 


A  well-known 
grower  has  given  us  some  pointers 
that  are  very  opportune  in  view  of 
the  dry  weather  and  labor  shortage. 
His  remarks  apply  to  leveling  and 
irrigation. 
Cheaper  Leveling  Easier  Irrigation. 

In  1906  he  leased  a  place  with  46 
acres  already  leveled  in  large  square 
checks  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $40  per 
acre.  It  had  been  taking  five  men  to 
irrigate  the  piece.  Our  friend  agreed 
to  level  110  acres  of  the  same-  piece 
at  |25  per  acre  in  a  way  which  would 
permit  one  man  in  each  shift  of 
twelve  hours  to  irrigate  the  entire 
piece  in  47  hours.  The  leveling 
actually  cost  $14  per  acre  including 
the  jje-checking  of  the  46  acres,  and 
one4man  handled  the  full  head  of 
water  as  he  had  said.  The  piece  in 
one  year  yielded  over  1500  tons  of 
hay  with  less  water  and  irrigation 
labor  than  neighbors  used,  but  a 
greater  yield  of  alfalfa.  The  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam  in  Stanislaus  county. 

Needless  to  say,  the  soil  within  each 
check  was  thoroughly  well  graded  at 
whatever  slope  was  necessary,  vary- 
ing the  width  and  length  of  the  checks 
according  to  slope  and  soil,  but  mak 
ing  them  straight-sided.  Some  of 
them  sloped  seven  feet  in  20  rods  and 
alfalfa  planted  there  in  1007  is  still 
thriving.  Some  checks  sloped  only 
two  feet  in  80  rods.  All  checks  were 
level  from  side  to  side  and  uniformly 
sloped  from  end  to  end.  On  the  heavy 
slope  they  were  made  50  feet  wide, 
but  even  thus,  irrigation  was  with- 
held after  planting  until  the  alfalfa 
was'  well  established,  on  account  of 
danger  of  washing.  Where  the  slope 
was  not  so  great,  checks  80  rods  long 
and  six  rods  wide  worked  fine.  On 
very  sandy  portions,  50  feet  was  the 
width,  and  the  length  was  less  than 
on  heavier  land.  Where  short  checks 
seemed  impracticable,  greater  length 
with  less  width  accommodated  the 
same  head  except  where  the  slope 
was  too  great. 

Many  people  use  too  much  water 
for  the  good  of  the  soil,  of  the  alfalfa, 
and  of  the  scarcity  that  looms  ahead. 
But  we  lose  a  lot  of  growth  by  irri- 
gating only  once  per  cutting.  Our 
friend  irrigated  twice  per  cutting, 
saccessfully  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

Bacteria  Require  Uniform  Moisture. 

He  had  observed  that  more  nodules 
can  be  found  on  alfalfa  roots  in  March 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year  (com- 
bination of  long  steady  moisture  in 
surface  soil  with  warmth  of  spring). 
He  also  observed  that  they  were  then 
more  numerous  within  an  inch  of  the 
surface  than  at  any  other  depth 
(freely  supplied  with  air).  He  was 
generally  unable  to  find  any  nodules 
over  18  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 
This  indicated  that  the  activity  of 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  surface  foot  of  soil. 

Monthly  Irrigations  Bake  Soil. 

Now  it  takes  no  argument  to  con- 
vince an  alfalfa  grower  that  with 
irrigations  a  month  apart  and  applied 
when  the  ground  is  most  exposed  after 
cutting  tend  to  bake  the  ground  and 
to  dry  it  out  as  much  as  six  inches 
or  a  foot  deep  between  irrigations. 
This  drying  out  either  kilts  the  bac- 
teria in  that  layer,  or  at  least  stops 
their  activity  until  moisture  is  .again 
applied.  Then  they  do  not  have  time 
to  re-establish  themselves  enough  to 
appreciably  help  alfalfa  growth  until 
the  ground  is  dried  again.  No  wonder 
there  is  a  light  yield  of  alfalfa  as 
compared  with  that  from  the  fields  of 
our  friend.  He  keeps  the  surface  soil 
practically  uniformly  moist  through- 
out the  growing  season,  and  the  bac- 
teria show  their  appreciation  by 
gathering  nitrogen  continuously  from 
tie  air  and  storing  it  as  protein  in 
the  alfalfa.  'Several  million  billions 
of  them  were  thus  employed  to  enrich 
our  alfalfa  grower. 

Irrigates  Twice  Per  Cutting. 

His  system  was  to  irrigate  perhaps 
ten  days  before  cutting.  Then  irri- 
gate about  a  week  after  cutting  when 
the  new  growth,  eight  or  ten  inches 


The  man  who  would  show  intelli- 
gence will  watch  the  conditions  of 
soil  moisture  and  growth.  He  will 
know  how  far  the  water  should  travel 
in  a  check  on  his  land  before  the 
gate  should  be  closed.  He  is  likely 
also  to  have  a  drainage  ditch  along 
the  lower  ends  of  the  checks  to  pre- 


will  get  bacteria  to  help  him  grow 
bigger  alfalfa  crops  if  he  gives  them 
uniform  moisture  and  air.. 


than  most  people.  The  new  shoots  j  v«;nt  water  standing  there.  And  he 
will  have  grown  so  much  before  the 
crop  is  cut,  that  the  mower  clips  per- 
haps ten  per  cent  of  them.  This  is 
good,  for  it  gives  all  shoots  a  more 
uniform  start- 
Avoid  Too  Much  Water. 

The  amount  of  water  is  regulated 
to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  and  con- 
tinuously moist  down  to  the  subsoil 
moisture.  If  more  water  is  applied, 
it  shifts  plant  food  perhaps  below 
the  main  feeding  zone  of  the  plant  or 
entirely  away.  If  water  stands  any- 
where in  the  check  too  long,  the  al- 
falfa scalds,  and  anyway  it  excludes 
the  air  which  bacteria  must  have,  if 


BILL    TO    REMOTE  WHKAT 
•  ■I  ABANTEE. 

Do  wheat  growers  want  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  price  to  be  removed 
four  months  before  removal  is  due? 
Here  is  what  has  happened.  Senator 
Gronna  has  said  that  he  believed 
wheat  prices  would  go  higher  if  the 
guarantee  were  removed.  He  has 
prepared  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  wheat  guarantee  and  all  appro- 
priations under  it  as  soon  as  the  new 


potted  favorably  about  Feb.  6  by  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to  the 
Senate.  Wheat  prices  tumbled  im- 
mediately, and  Julius  Barnes  of  the 
U-  S.  Grain  Corporation  believes  they 
would  tumble  below  the  guaranteed 
price  if  the  bill  should  pass.  There 
are  200,000,000  bushels  still  in  farm- 
ers' hands,  about  the  same  in  dealers' 
hands,  and  large  stocks  of  flour 
manufactured,  all  depending  on  four 
months  for  the  Government  guarantee 
yet  to  run.  Says  Mr.  Barnes,  "With 
all  the  security  possible,  the  market- 
ing machinery  is  exposed  to  great  un- 
certainties and  hazards  as  illustrated 
in  the  collapse  of  overseas  exchange, 
suspending  export  trade  even  in 
foods."  In  June,  a  system  of  trade 
agreements  was  worked  out  which 
for  seven  months  has  protected  the 
pledged  price  to  growers  without  loss 
to  the  national  treasury.  This  system 
is  threatened  and  irreparable  damage 
in  undermining  confidence  has  been 
done  by  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
bill  as  stated  by  Mr.  Barnes. 


as  the  locomotive 


Absence  of  vibration,  hence 
longer  life,  is  due  to  the  counter- 
balanced crankshaft. 

These  features,  recognized  for 
years  by  engineers,  produce  the 
most  powerful,  economical  and 
long-lived  power  unit. 

FJever  before  has  the  farmer  had 
the  benefit  of  these  features  in  a 
tractor,  on  account  of  the  extra 
high  -  grade  material  necessary, 
the  new  manufacturing  equip- 
ment required  and  the  addi- 
tional machine  work  involved. 

In  the  TWIN  CITY  12-20  you  get  them 
alt—because  II  is  bull!  to  do  the  work,  not 
to  meet  a  price.  Write  for  full  information 
on  this  most  efficient  tractor  and  the 
official  proof  from  eight  contests. 

TWIN  CITY  CO.,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Denver,  Col.  Great  Falls,  Mont.         Wichita,  Kan.         Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dei  Moines,  la.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      Peoria,  III.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Fargo,  N.  D.  Spokane,  Wash.  St.  Louis,  Mo.         Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Crowley,  La.    Dallas,  Tex.     Houston,  Tex.     Amarillo,  Tex.    San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Frank  O.  Ren&trom  Co.  — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton, 
Oakland  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Baskerville  Sc.  Dahl  Co.    Watertown.S.  D.  Southern  Machinery  Co.— Atlanta, Ga. 
Eastern  and  Export  Offices:  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. — 
154  Nassau  St,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Distributors 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.— 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alberta;  Regina,  Saik. 


FIRST  in  six  out  of  eight  com- 
petitive tractor  contests. 
Read  the  following,  on  fuel  costs: 
Averageof  all  tractors  in  contests, 
56.34  cents  per  acre:  average  of 
TWIN  CITY  in  contests.  37.6 
cents  per  acre. 

First  of  its  type,  the  16-valve- 
in-the  head  TWIN  CITY  Tractor 
Engine  carries  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  remarkable 
showing.  Because  this  construc- 
tion gives  greater  power,  due 
to  complete  combustion,  quick 
clearance  of  burned  gases  and 
rapid  recharging  of  cylinders. 
Because  of  the  economy  obtained 
by  perfect  kerosene  burning, 
without  water  injection. 


The  great  TWIN  CITY  Line  of  Tractors  with  the 
addition  of  the  new  12-20,  now  provides  power  for 
suVtaxm  work  on  any  size  farm. 


i 

12-20  Kerosene  Tractor  wKm  with  16 -valve  engine 


I 
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World  Cotton  Crops  and  Consumption 


The  cotton  crop  of  1918  was  the 
fourth  successive  small  crop  produced 
both  tin  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  this  re- 
duced production,  the  carryover  at  the 
end  of  ,1918  in  this  country  was  the 
largest  ever  recorded,  as  stated  in  a 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce recently  issued.  The  world's 
total  of  the  four  years'  crop  mentioned 
was  70,883,000  bales  (besides  the 
linters  used  during  the  war),  as 
against  87,355,000  bales  during  the 
four  years  previous.  The  record 
carryover  at  the  end  of  1918  was  due 
to  greatly  reduced  consumption,  es- 
pecially in  Europe,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation.  Reduced  con- 
sumption in  Europe  was  largely  due 
to  unstable  conditions  and  the  dis- 
abling rates  of  financial  exchange. 

In  the  year  ending  July,  1919,  the 
total  "consumption"  of  raw  cotton, 
including  457,901  bales  of  linters,  was 
6,223,837  bales  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  7,685,329  bales  the  year  pre- 
vious. Of  the  million  and  a  half  re- 
duction in  the  year  ending  July,  1919, 
700,000  bales  are  accounted  for  by 
reduced  consumption  of  linters  due  to 
the  armistice. 

Cotton  Seed  Manufactured. 

The  world  crop  of  1918  is  estimated 
to  have  produced  5,360,000  tons  of 
seed,  of  which  4,478,508  tons  were 
manufactured  into  176,711,000  gallons 
of  oil,  valued  at  $227,316,000;  2,170,- 
000  tons  of  cake  and  meal,  valued  at 
$116,119,000;  1,137,000  tons  of  hulls, 
valued  at  $17,917,000;  and  linters,  val- 
ued at  $22,228,000,  a  total  value  of 
$383,580,000  from  what  was  formerly 
considered  a  waste  product. 
U.  S.  Production  and  Manufacture. 

The  1919  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  S., 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  11,030,000  bales. 
The  1918  U.  S.  crop  was  12,040,532 
bales,  and  the  average  of  five  years 
previous  was  12,847,108  bales.  Our 
production  of  cotton  has  certainly 
been  reduced  since  the  war  started  in 

FAIR  OAKS  FBUIT  SEASON. 


Olives  are  commanding  maximum 
interest  in  the  Fair  Oaks  district  of 
Sacramento  County,  where  about  400 
tons  have  been  produced  this  season 
as  estimated  by  W.  W.  Hinsey  of  The 
Fail-  Oaks  Fruit  Co.  Half  of  these 
are  being  crushed  for  oil.  Curiously 
enough  oil  olives  have  been  paying  so 
well  the  past  two  seasons  that  the 
grafting  over  to  pickling  varieties 
has  practically  ceased.  Several  new 
mills  have  been  put  up  in  districts 
surrounding  Fair  Oaks.  Growers  pool 
their  oil  olives  and  get  the  market 
price  of  the  oil  less  the  cost  of  crush- 
ing at  the  Fair  Oaks  Fruit  Co.  plant. 
This  has  amounted  to  about  $100  a 
ton  for  the  olives,  while  the  pickling 
varieties  have  paid  $75  to  $250  per 
ton  according  to  size.  These  are 
practically  all  Missions  and  Manza- 
nillos.  The  oil  olives  were  originally 
planted  for  Missions,  but  proved  of 
inferior  size.  Many  of  these  were 
grafted  over  before  the  war  to 
pickling  sizes.  There  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  the  canned  olives, 
which  are  going  to  market  earlier 
than  usual  at  remunerative  prices  and 
in  quantity  increased  50  per  cent. 

The  Fair  Oaks  district  itself  is 
quite  thoroughly  planted:  but  dis- 
tricts surrounding  this  have  been 
putting  in  a  considerable  olive  acre- 
age. 

Oranges  proved  less  satisfactory 
this  season,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  culls  due  to1  heavy  winds  late  in 
November  and  early  in  December.  As 
a  packing  house  employee  remarked. 
"The  cull  buyers  this  season  sure  got 
a  lot  of  nice  fruit."  Much  of  it  was 
injured  only  on  the  skins;  but  this 
prevented  shipment.  About  40  car- 
loads were  shipped  from  Fair  Oaks 
alone,  the  last  one  having  gone  early 
in  January.  Though  no  pools  had 
been  completed  at  this  writing,  Mr. 
Hinsey  estimated  the  returns  to  grow- 
ers at  $60  to  $80  per  torn  The  new 
orange  maturity  law  has  been  well 
liked  by  Fair  Oaks  growers,  who  have 
generally  been  careful  to  observe  Its 
provisions. 


Europe,  with  diminished  labor  forces. 

But  the  war  as  certainly  increased 
the  American  manufacture  of  Amer- 
can  cotton,  most  of  which  had  for- 
merly been  sent  to  European  spin- 
ning mills,  chiefly  in  England.  The 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
organized  in  1902,  have .  recently  is- 
sued statistics  showing  that  from 
1890  to  1914  the  United  States'  con- 
sumed (manufactured)  only  31  to  38 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  produced  in 
this  country.  For  the  1915-16  season 
we  manufactured  53%  of  our  American 
cotton,  for  1916-17  we  manufactured 
54%,  and  for  1917-18  the  figures  in- 
creased to  59  per  cent.  During  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  July, 
1919,  Massachusetts  led  in  American 
cotton  manufacturing,  having  worked 
up  1,324,815  bales  with  11,630,397 
spindles.  North  Carolina  with  4,789,- 
322"  spindles  used  1,035,717  bales, 
South  Carolina  with  4,955,765  spindles 
used  764,794  bales,  Georgia  with  2,- 
518,059  spindles  used  702,676  bales- 
Installation  of  new  spindles  in  cotton 
growing  states  is  on  the  increase,  be- 
ing 14,986,311  in  1919  as  against  13,- 
000,444  in  1914. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  yonr  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  .WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


YISALIA 


Averys  Are 
the  Tractors  with  the 
"Draft-Horse"  Motor  and 
"Direct-Drive"  Transmission 

WHEN  you  get  an  Avery,  you  get  a  tractor  with  a  motor 
especially  built  for  tractor  work,  and  exclusively  for  Avery 
Tractors.    It  is  built  like  a  draft-horse  for  the  kind  of  work  a 
tractor  must  do.    Powerful,  heavy  duty,  low  speed — does  not  race 
under  light  loads  or  stall  under  heavy  pulls. 


The 
Draft-Horsa' 


It  is  a  horizontalopposed  motor  improved  and  perfected 
with  many  exclusive  Avery  features.  Its  length  dis-, 
tributes  the  weight  properly  between  the  front  and  rear' 
wheels.  Its  narrow  width  makes  possible  a  narrower  trac- 
tor with  less  side  draft.  Also  a  short,  heavy,  practically 
unbreakable  crankshaft  —  requires  only  two  main  bear- 
ings— always  in  perfect  alignment — quickly  adjustable 
with  an  ordinary  socket  wrench. 

It  is  built  with  five-ring  pistons.  thermo-siphon  cooling 
system,  valves-in-the-head,  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls,  and  gasifiere  that  turn  the  kerosene  or  distillate 
into  gas  and  burn  it  all. 

Because  of  its  low  speed  the  power  of  the  Avery  "Draft- 
Horse"  Motor  is  delivered  through 

The  Avery  Patented 
Sliding  Frame  Transmission 

giving  "Direct-Drive"  in  high.  low.  reverse,  or  in  the  belt. 
The  belt  pulley  is  mounted  right  on  the  motor  crankshaft. 
You  get  a  larger  percentage  of  the  power  developed  by 
the  Avery  "Draft-Horse"  Motor  at  the  drawbar,  and  all 
the  power  in  the  belt. 


These  and  other  big  features  make  Avery 
Tractors  run  steady,  economically  and  last 
a  long  time.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Avery  owners  are  buying  their  second, 
third,  fourth  and  even  sixth  Avery  Tractors. 
They  are  easy  to  operate,  even  by  the  in- 
experienced. Avery  prices  are  based  upon  the  big  output 
of  three  large  Avery  factories  and  the  low  selling  cost 
of  the  complete  Avery  Line. 

The  /..very  Line 

includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm.  Six  sizes.  8-16  to 
40-80  H.  P..  with  "Draft-Horse"  Motors  and  "Direct- 
Drive"  Transmissions.  Two  small  tractors.  Six-Cylinder 
Model  "C"  and  5-10  H.  P.  Model  "  B."  One  and  two 
row  Motor  Cultivators,  "Self-Lift"  Moldboardand  Disc- 
Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills ,  "Self-Adjusting"  Trac- 
tor Disc  Harrows.  Also  roller  bearing  Threshers,  Silo 
Fillers,  etc. 

Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book."  Both  books  />•«. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  15403  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Branch  Houses:  San  Francisco,  67  Beale  St,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VERY 

rtor  Farming.  Threshing 


Motor  Farming.  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


"Diract-Drive" 
Transmission 
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The  Secret  of  the  Homiest  Home 


CHIPPENDALE 
(1709-1779) 

The  French-Gothic  lines  of  the 
posts,  and  the  French-! !othic  grille 
xeith  its  Chinese  rani-cut  frieze 
combine  to  yioe  an  effect  of  stately 
beauty. 


home  where  "company"  always 
enjoys  itself, — the  home  which  peo- 
ple always  speak  of  as  having  '.'nice 
things" 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  put  her 
finger  on  the  secret .  Lady  Churchill 
is  a  very  wonderful  woman — now 
past  50  years  old — and  she  owns 
the  best  furnished  home  in  England. 
This  is  what  she  wrote: 
"What  an  extraordinary  man  Mr. 
Edison  is.  He  perfects  his  phono- 
graph to  a  point  where  its  realism 
is  astounding.  Then  he  determines 


to  make  each  Edison  Phonograph, 
even  the  least  costly,  an  attractive 
piece  of  furniture.  Instead  of  the 
usual  dentist-like  looking  cabinets, 
his  designers  have  succeeded  in 
putting  the  character  and  feeling  of 
the  best  periods  into  his  phono- 
graph cases.  These  graceful  and 
artistic  productions  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  can  afford 
them,  and  will  cause  Mr.  Edison's 
new  phonograph  to  be  received  in 
many  houses  where  less  worthy 
machines  have  not  been  welcomed 
heretofore." 


Tie  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

gives  you  both  of  the  great  arts  which  make  your  house  a 
cultured  home — gives  you  all  that  is  in  music  and  furniture 


V-fUSIC  is  Ke-Ckeatk.i>  by 
*  *  the  New  Edison  with  per- 
fect realism.  This  is  no  mere 
claim.  Edison  is  a  straight- 
from-tlie- shoulder  American. 
He  doesn't  ask  you  to  take 
anything  on  his  "  say  so,"  any 
more  than  he'd  take  a  scientific 
discovery  on  your  "say  so." 

Edison  actually  proves  the  Na»v 
Edison's  realism.  Before3  mil- 
lion people  he  has  made  com- 
parisons between  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  art  of  50  different 


artists,  and  the  Re-Chkation 
of  their  art.  These  8  million 
people  all  admitted  that  they 
could  hear  no  difference  be- 
tween the  performance  of  the 
living  artist  and  its  Re-Crea- 
tion by  the  New  Edison. 
The  furniture  art  of  the  New 
Edison  is  its  own  proof.  Per- 
haps you  are  wondering  since 
w  hen  did  Edison  turn  furniture 
designer.  He  didn't.  He 
knew  that  the  marvelous  fur- 
niture designs  created  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Furniture  still 
stand  as  the  highest  type  of 
furniture  art.  So  he  did  the 
common-sense  thing.  He  had 
his  designers  adapt  the  master- 


pieces of  this  period.  They 
did  the  job  so  well  that  even 
Lady  Churchill  and  Miss  de 
Wolfe  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. 

Edison  not  only  made  every 
New  Edison  a  period  cabinet 
— but  he  brought  the  prices 
down  to  where  you  know  you're 
getting  real  vaiue  for  every 
cent. 

The  New  Edison  is  the  delight 
of  every  one  who  likes  music, 
and  the  ambition  of  every  one 
who  appreciates  a  fine  home. 
It  makes  evenings-at-home 
triply  enjoyable  for  both  your 
familv  and  vour  friends. 


JACOBEAN 
( 1603-1649) 
This  cabinet 
reflects  the 
Jacobean  ten- 
dency to 
simple,  clastic 
design. 


THE  period  cabinets  which 
Mr.  Edison  has  adopted  for 
his  phonographs  are  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  the  rather 
grotesque  cases  one  so  fre- 
quenUy  seea.  From  the  dim- 
inutive Heppelwhite  to  the 
costly  replicas  of  historic 
pieces,  the  superior  furniture 
value  of  Edison  cabinets  can 
scarcely  fail  to  impress  the 
lover  of  good  furniture." 


Lady 
Randolph  Churchill 

who  is  considered  the  greatest  furni- 
ture authority  in  Lnglmnd.  saja: 

HIS  t  Edison's  I  designers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  character 
and  feeling  of  the  best  periods  into  his 
phonograph  cases.  These  graceful  and 
artistic  productions  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  all." 

( Her  letter  in  its  entirety 
is  printed  in  the  text  above.) 


XVIII    CENTURY  ENGLISH 

(ADAM)  (1728-1794) 

The  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  is 
noteworthy  for  simplicity,  elegant 
sUndtrneee.  fine  proportion. 


WILLIAM 
AND  MARY 
(1689-1702) 

The  legs, 
stretcher, 
pendent  pull, 
and  grille  are 
typical  of  the 
taste  and  del- 
icacy of  this 
period. 


W  rite  today  for  your  copy 
of  "bdison  and  Musi<  " 

ONE  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison's  light-hand 
men  has  writtenabookalx>ut 
Edison.  The  book  paints 
a  fascinating  word  picture 
of  Mr  Edison.  It  also  con- 
tains IT  exquisite  plates  and 
in  valuable  informationabout 
Historic  Furniture.  We  have 
issued  a  special  paper-cov- 
ered edition  for  free  distri- 
bution. 

Address  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  Urange,  N.  J. 
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Large  Size  and  Early  Maturity  Pays 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


It  is  a  principle  in  dairying  that 
early  breeding  of  heifers  develops  the 
milking  capacity.  It  is  even  more 
true  that  a  heifer  suffers  if  bred  too 
young.  Large  size  and  a  strong  con- 
stitution are  needed.  It  is  that  which 
has  made  the  Holstein  the  great  milk 
and  butter  cow  that  she  is.  However, 
if  you  can  combine  early  calving  with 
great  size  and  a  fine  constitution  you 
have  gotten  something  worth  while. 
This  is  done  on  ranches  where  the 
cows  are  making  official  records  of 
such  size  and  number  that  the  herds 
stand  very  high  in  Holstein  circles. 
Successful  calf  feeding  is  doubtless 
largely  responsible. 

On  such  ranches  for  three  to  four 
weeks  the  calves  are  given  whole 
milk.  After  this  they  get  half  skim 
and  half  whole  milk  until  they  are 
about  two  months  old.  From  then  on 
to  an  age  of  six  or  eisrht  months  they 
have  some  skim  milk.  This  keeps 
them  growing  strongly  and  rapidly. 
In  addition  to  the  milk  they  have 
?ood  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage, 
usually  pasture,  too.  At  15  months 
a  heifer  is  ready  to  breed,  though  she 
may  be  held  for  two  or  three  months 


longer,  if  necessary  to  bring  the  calf 
in  cool  weather,  for  a  breeder  wants 
his  cows  to  freshen  when  the  weather 
is  not  too  warm. 

This  freshening  age  might  seem 
natural  for  a  breeder  of  grade  dairy 
cows  or  late  for  animals  of  a  small- 
er, quicker  maturing  breed,  but  Hol- 
steins  are  noted  for  their  large  size 
and  excellent  constitution,  and  you 
do  not  get  that  in  a  few  months. 
Heifers  with  their  first  and  second 
calves  in  such  herds  look  like  mature 
cows. 

The  junior  herd  sire  on  the  Higdon 
Farm  at  Tulare,  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac  20th,  is  an  example  of  great  size 
at  an  early  age.  He  will  be  only 
four  years  old  next  May,  but  weighed 
2040  pounds  last  August  and  looks 
like  2200  now.  He  was  bought  when 
18  months  old  from  the  Santa  Anita/ 
Rancho  and,  except  for  two  short  per 
riods  of  graining  in  preparation  for 
fairs,  has  been  fed  almost  entirely  on 
alfalfa  hay.  His  size  is  due  to  breed- 
ing and  good  feeding  when  young. 
One  of  his  calves,  from  a  cow  owned 
by  another  dairyman,  was  sold  for 
$5,000  when  only  59  days  old. 


Better  Methods  for  Finishing  Steers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Two  months'  feeding  turned  a  loss 
into  a  profit,  that  is  feeding  a  bunch 
of  48  steers  58  days  on  corn  fodder 
brought  them  to  a  higher  finish  and  to 
a  better  time  for  marketing.  On  Octo- 
ber 25th,  5  steers,  typical  of  a  bunch 
of  53,  were  sold  at  the  West  Fargo 
Packing  Plant  for  10  cents  per 
pound,  bringing  $91.40  each.  The 
other  49  head  were  fed  corn  fodder  till 
Dec  22,  when  they  were  sold  for 
12.06  cents  and  brought  $132.09  each. 
The,  increase  in  price  for  this  feeding 
period  amounted  to  $2,075.19,  or 
$58.29  per  acre  for  the  corn  fodder 
consumed,  not  making  any  allowance 
tor  the  labor  or  cost  of  shelter. 

Prof.  Shepperd  in  commenting  on 
this  states:  "This  shows  the  folly  of 
throwing  cattle  on  the  market  in  com- 
petition with  grass-fed  range  stock, 
and  the  profit  that  can  be  secured  by 
doing  what  is  called,  short  feeding  or 
warming  up  cattle,  which  carries 
them  past  the  grass  fat  competition." 
These  cattle  had  a  straw  shed  for 
shelter  and  were  fed  corn  fodder  in 
cheap  racks  that  were  set  around  in 
the  pasture.  Twenty-one  purebred 
sows  picked  up  the  shell  corn  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  by 
the  steers  and  had  excellent  exercise 


in  addition  to  all  the  feed  that  they 
required. 

The  above  experience,  given  out  by 
the  Farm  Information  Service  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
can  be  adapted  to  climates  other  than 
that  of  North  Dakota.  It  never  pays 
to  turn  off  half-finished  stock  if 
some  feed  is  available  on  which  to 
finish  them.  In  the  case  cited  it  is 
evident  that  by  corn  fodder  is  meant 
corn  cut  without  husking.  In  fact  it 
is  corn  grown  primarily  for  feeding 
without  the  removal  of  the  ears,  and 
maybe  cut,  cured  and  fed  dry  or  put 
into  a  silo. 

"Use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man," 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  marketing 
our  steers  directly  from  the  range. 
This  is  all  right  and  maybe  the  only 
possible  way,  but  "the  world  do 
move,"  and  we  hear  Easterners  say 
that  beef  here  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  finished  on  corn 
or  some  other  grain.  There  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  better  beef 
as  time  goes  on,  and  we  had  all  better 
prepare  to  get  "lined  up"  right  and 
proper  to  provide  a  better  quality  of 
beef,  both  by  using  "better  sires"  and 
better  finishing  methods. 


WINTER  WATER  FOR  CAE  YES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

During  winter  in  the  eastern  states 
it  pays  to  let  the  dairy  stock  have 
warm  water  to  drink,  or  water  with 
the  chill  off  it,  but  here  in  California 
we  think  so  much  of  our  climate  that 
this  idea  would  seem  a  crime.  Just 
the  same,  this  fall  R.  C.  Sturgeon, 
well-known  Holstein  breeders  of  Tu- 
lare, got  the  idea  that  even  if  the 
cows  could  stand  cold  water  all  right, 
the  calves  probably  could  not  and 
tried  the  thing  out. 

He  kept  all  water  away  from  the 
young  calves  (two  months  old  'and 
and  Jess)  and  every  noon  brought  out 
from  the  house  some  water  a  little 
cooler  than  lukewarm  and  gave  them 


VERMONT  HER EFOBDS 

Have  » 

QUALITY 

and 

BREED  CHARACTER 

Sons   of   Patrician    5th  al- 
ways   please.    Will    sell  a 
fine   lot   in   February  sale. 
See  them  before  buying. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Prop. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


about  a  quart  each,  the  amount  de- 
pending upon  his  judgment. 

Everybody  who  has  handled  calves 
knows  how,  after  their  mouth  is  wet 
with  milk,  calves  get  very  greedy  and 
want  to  swallow  all  the  liquid  they 
can  hold.  When  water  was  before 
them,  they  would  swallow  a  lot  of  it — 
far  more  than  they  needed  or  should 
have,  and  as  it  naturally  is  very  cold 
in  winter,  it  chilled  them  and  spoiled 
most  of  the  good  of  the  milk  they 
had  previously  consumed. 

Since  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  been  giving 
them  only  slightly  warm  water  and 
only  what  they  needed  and  not  what 
they  wanted.  Calf  trouble  has  practi- 
cally disappeared  and  the  growth,  vig- 
or and  health  of  the  calves  have  been 
better  than  it  was  any  winter  before. 


VALUE  OF  PUREBRED  BULLS. 

The  first  cross  of  a  purebred  dairy 
bull  on  the  average  scrub  herd  of  cows 
increased  the  income  $32  per  cow. 
These  figures  were  secured  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  a  comparison 
of  140  herds  using  grade  bulls  and  31 
using  purebreds.  Mr.  Rex-  E.  Wil- 
lard,  of  the  Farm  Management  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  in  applying  these  figures  to 
North  Dakota,  shows  that  if  one  far- 
mer with  20  cows  using  grade  bulls 
received  an  income  of  $1680,  his  neigh- 
bor with  20  cows  but  who  began  using 
purebred  bulls  5  years  ago  should  re- 
ceive $2320  or  $640  more. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best 


This  is  the  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Sep- 
arator. 

Everyone  wants  the  best,  provided  its  cost  is 
within  his  means.    Fortunately  a  DE  LAVAL 
costs  but  little*  more  than  an  inferior  cream 
separator  and  saves  that  difference 
every  few  weeks. 

Moreover,  an  inferior  separator 
wastes  in  time  and  labor,  and  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  product 
what  a  DE  LAVAL  saves,  and  goes 
on  doing  so  every  time  it  is  used, 
twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  you  doubt  this  is  so,  try  a  new 
DE  LAVAL  alongside  any  old  ma- 
chine you  may  be  using  or  other 
make  of  separator  you  may  have 
thought  of  buying.  Every  DE 
LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  afford 
you  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent,  simply 
address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office,  as  below 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


20  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Only  Thrifty  Siockj 
ays  Big  Profit 

* TX7HETHER  it's  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or 
»  V  horses,  the  more  vigorous  you  keep 
them  the  more  money  you  are  sure  to  make 
from  them.  For  it's  the  healthy,  vigorous 
cows  that  produce  the  great  quantities  of 
the  best  milk.   It's  the  sound,  good-con- 
ditioned steers  that  put  on  the  pounds  of 
beef.   It's  the  well,  sturdy  horses  that 
can  do  the  big  day's  work. 
You'll  make  sure  of  thrifty  stock  by 

giving  them 


Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

AMERICA'S  original  and  guaranteed  stock 
C  tonic  and  conditioner.    It  sharpens  the 
appetite.  It  improves  the  digestion.  It  regu- 
lates the  bowels.    It  makes  rich,  red  blood. 
It  makes  the  stock  more  thrifty  and  vigor- 
ous— and  more  profits  for  you — every  time. 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied"  ^ 

Sold  by  60,000  dealcrs.Thcrc's  ono  near  you 
Writs/or  /Volte  NEW  Stotic  Book— Ft f 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia         Chicago  Toronto 

Maker*  of 
Pr»tt»  Poahrr  Refulnior.  Pralti  Babr  Cbick  Food 
PralU  Roup  Remedy,  Pratti  Lice  Killed 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  FranUc 
cow.    This  i*  ao  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  orUes  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 
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Dairymen's  Day  at  the  Farm 


An  interee  tins  program  has  been 
arranged  for  dairy  farmers'  day,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  during  the  Livestock  Week 
at  the  University  Farm.  The  work  or' 
cow-testing  associations  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  morning,  J.  R.  Gal- 
lagher, of  Bodega,  speaking  on  "The 
Value  of  the  Associations  to  the 
Farmer  and  to  the  Community,"  and 
Noel  Negley,  of  Escalon,  formerly  of 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  "How  to 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Cow-Testing 
Associations."  Other  addresses 
scheduled  for  the  forenoon  are:  "The 
Present  Dairy  Situation,*'  by  S.  H. 
Greene,  Secretary-Manager  of  the 
State  Dairy  Council;  "What  Co- 
operation Means  to  the  Dairy  Farm- 
er," by  John  S.  Watson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  "The  Proposed  New  State 
Dairv  Cow  Competition,"  bv  Professor 
F.  W.  Woll. 


After  lunch  representatives  of 
breeds  in  the  University  Dairy  herd 
will  be  shown  by  C.  V.  Castle,  of  the 
University  Farm;  Professor  C.  W. 
Rubel  will  speak  on  "The  Bull  at  the 
Head  of  the  Dairy  Herd,"  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  an  auction  sale 
of  purebred  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein  and  Ayrshire  bulls  from  cows 
with  400  lbs.  butterfat  records.  The 
last  number  on  the  program  is  the 
meeting  of  State  dairy  breeders  asso- 
ciations at  3:45. 

Dairymen  who  can  arrange  to  take 
in  this  meeting  may  feel  confident 
that  they  will  receive  full  value  for 
the  effort  of  attending  the  same. 
They  have  not  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  and  counsel  together  in 
this  State  of  late  years,  and  still  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  is  more 
need  of  considering  mutual  interests 
than  now,  and  this  is  the  psychologi- 
cal time  for  bending  to  the  task. 


LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
DATES. 


Manager  C.  R.  Thomas  writes  that 
ai  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 
recently,  October  L'd  to  10th,  in- 
clusive, were  chosen  as  the  dates  for 
the  next  exhibition  to  be  held  by  this 
association. 

This  is  as  it  should  be — dates 
announced  far  enough  in  advance  so 
i hat  exhibitors  can  include  what  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  show  in  their 
ilinerary.  The  inducements  in  the 
line  of  premiums  will  be  ample, 
amounting  to  $50,000  or  more.  Dates 
set,  prize  money  provided  for  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  Ix>s  Angeles 
and  the  South  working  in  unison  to 
make  this  the  greatest  show  of  the 
year,  they  are  bound  straight  for  the 
goal — much  sought  after  by  all  show 
associations — termed  Success. 


I  1KST  FRESNO  DUROC  SALE. 

Duroc-Jersey  breeders  of  the  Fresno 
district  held  their  first  consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  on  Feb. 
4th  before  a  good  crowd  of  interested 
breeders.  This  was  the  first  red  sale 
held  in  that  section  and  the  breeders 
knew  that  it  would  have  to  be  one 
alon^  missionary  lines.  While  prices 
were  only  moderate  yet  the  consign- 
ors were  satisfied,  in  that  many  hogs 
went  to  new  breeders  of  Durocs. 
which  means  more  demand  in  the 
future. 

Many  prominent  Duroc  men  from 
outside  counties  were  present  and 
Tulare  buyers  were  in  evidence  in 
the  bidding  for  the  good  ones. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  was  when 
John  Suglian,  a  breeder  who  knows, 
bought  in  the  real  sow,  Imp.  Angiola 
Wonder  2d,  sired  by  Briggs  Illustrator 
2d,  consigned  by  J.  P.  Mallory  of 
Fresno. 


TULARE  SALE   ATTRACTS  MAW. 


The  second  Poland-China  consign- 
ment sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  held 
at  Tulare,  Feb.  6th,  drew  a  good  crowd 
of  breeders  from  surrounding  coun- 
ties. A  good  lunch,  as  well  as  good 
lalkB  by  Wm.  Bernstein,  Alex.  D.  Mc- 
carty and  M.  ('.  Zumwalt.  preceded 
the  sale. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  King's 
Quality,  a  sow  of  high  merit,  sired  by 
Kansas  King  and  out  of  the  great  sow 
Miss  Nebraska,  of  the  McCarty  & 
Starkweather  herd,  selling  at  $400  to 
R.  J.  Soulz  of  Tulare,  after  spirited 
bidding.  R.  S.  Smith  of  Delano,  S.  W. 
Futrell  of  Terra  Bella  and  Mr.  Soulz 
were  the  most  prominent  bidders, 
though  Kings  county  breeders  also 
took  home  some  of  the  good  ones. 

A.  J.  Elliott's  consignment  of  nine 
head  brought  an  average  of  $126. 
Hugh  Shinn's  ten  head  averaged 
$204.50.  Most  of  the  consignments 
were  excellent  in  type  and  breeding 
and  brought  good  prices. 


W  F/STERTT  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 
SALE. 


men  and  others  interested  in  the  swine 
industry  should  attend  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress  Show  and  Sale  to 
be  held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
February  17tfi  and  18th.  There  will 
be  a  banquet  at  the  Travelers'  Hotel. 
Sacramento,  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  and  the  program  will  be  con- 
cluded with  the  big  Annual  Guaranty 
Sale,  which  starts  at  1:30  p.  m.  of  the 
18th.  The  animals  in  this  sale  in- 
clude consignments  from  the  herds  of 
nineteen  leading  western  breeders 
from  four  different  states.  This  of- 
fering undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  made  on  the  Coast  and  gives  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  breeders 
and  beginners  as  well,  to  secure  the 
very  best  stock  of  this  excellent  breed. 


POLAND  CHUT  AS  WILL  SELL 


All  aboard  for  Western  Berkshire 
TongresB  Show  and  Sale!  Berkshire 


As  we  travel  down  the  list  of  hog 
auctions  this  season  we  see  looming 
ahead  one  that  is  bound  to  be  a  good 
one  because  they  have  good  Poland 
Chinas,  handled  by  conscientious,  up- 
to-date  breeders,  fitted  just  right  but 
not  too  much.  Their  selection  com- 
mittee has  made  its  final  rounds  and 
are  backing  their  offering  to  the  limit. 
We  have  not  a  complete  list  of  the 
consignors  at  hand,  but  J.  F.  McSwain 
has  a  lot  that  will  catch  the  eye  and 
the  bids.  They  are  bred  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Swain's  Long  Chief  and  Big  Model 
Fellow.  Cross  Bros,  have  bred  their 
consignment  to  Aviator,  a  very  pop- 
ular boar.  Whitten's  Jumbo  Tlmm, 
owned  by  P.  E.  Mitchell,  is  in  service 
to  some  of  the  offering,  as  is  King 
George  Big  Bone,  John  Glusing's  well 
known  sire.  Do  not  forget  the  date, 
February  21st,  and  Cal.  Leachman 
will  cry  the  sale. 


LIVESTOCK  M3SCELLA2TF. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  from  1915  with  503,000  head 
to  400,000  in  1920  has  been  rapid  but 
is  not  as  discouraging  as  would  seem 
on  the  face  of  things.  There  is  no 
question  but  less  horses  are  used 
than  formerly.  However,  many  who 
are  versed  in  the  horse  business  claim 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  and 
better  times  are   right  here. 

As  an  indication  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  meat  packing  industry  in 
the  United  States  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness reported  in  a  statement  tesued 
by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  amounted  to  more  than  $5,- 
000,000,000  for  1919.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  annual  reports  of  more  than 
500  packing  companies  operating 
under  Federal  Inspection.  Profit 
throughout  the  industry  averaged  not 
more  than  one  and  one-half  cents  on 
each  dollar  of  sales,  according  to  the 
estimate. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
the  number  of  sheep  in  California  has 
increased  from  2,417.000  in  1910  to 
2,972,000  in  1920.  This  may  decrease 
slightly  the  coming  year,  owing  to 
possible  feed  shortage.  However,  the 
sheep  industry  is  on  the  increase  in 
California  owing  to  many  localities 
being  esnecially  adapted  to  this  phase 
of  animal  husbandry.  All  the  sheep 
industry  needs  are  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  woolen  mills 
that  California  could  clothe  the  world 


9th  SEMI-ANNUAL 


-Of- 


Kings  County  Poland-China 

BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SAT.,  FEB.  28, 1920 


KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
Hanford,  Calif. 


75 


Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts 


75 


To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  im  Kings  County. 

ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS: 

U.  J.  McCune,  (Jeo.  Nehls,  C.  L.  Newport,  H.  E.  McMahan,  W.  I.. 
Haatr  &  Hon,  T.  J.  Woodworth,  R.  (,.  Hamblin,  H.  D.  McCuru', 
Royal  L.  Waltz.  C.  A.  Vaughan,  W.  T.  Dice,  W.  S.  Hubbard.  J.  A. 
Crawshaw,  M.  Bassett,  C.  G.  DeRaad.  W.  D.  Trewhitt,  C.  Dim- 
mick,  J.  M.  Bernstein,  E.  G.  Meyer,  W.  Bernstein,  P.  D.  Ross. 
Mrs.  0.  A.  Vaughan,  Harold  S.  Waltz,  L.  M.  Essick,  J.  W.  Arthur, 
.1.  T.  Blakoley.  B.  D.  Vandenburgh. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  GEO.  BELL 

For  catalogue  or  information  write  to 

ROYAL  L.  WALTZ,  Sec'y,  HANFORD,  CALIF. 


45-Registered  Holsteins  at  Public  Auction-45 

MODESTO,  CALIF,,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18,  1920 

A  < 'onNign incut  of  Cows,  Heifers,  anil  Hulls  from  some  of  the 
I. calling  Herds  of  Stanislaus  County. 

Cows  and  heifers  with  good  A.  R.  O.  records,  many  of  them  in  calf  to 
highly  bred  bulls  out  of  dams  with  records  up  to  over  41  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days,  and  up  to  over  1000  lbs.  butter  In  one  year. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  no  animal  tuberculin 
,ested-  Consignors: 

A.  M.  BIBENS.  Modesto.  E.  E.  FREEMAN,  Modesto. 

K.  L.  HOLMES,  Modesto.  C.  L.  MORSE,  Modesto. 

MACOMBER  *  SON,  Mod  en  to.  B.  PETERPOSTBN.  Uuftmon. 

Sale  under  auspices  ol 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A.  M.  RMKNS,  Pres.,  Modesto.  £•  M.  MORROW,  Sec,  Modwto. 

Sale  Manager—  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St. 


Son  Francisco 


America's 
Pioneer 
(□eg  Medicines 


hook  o.\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  fres  to  any  address  bj 
tas  Author 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  list  Street,  New  York 


PRIVATE  SALE 

DCROC-JERSET  HOGS 
40  Sept.  and  Oct.  Pigs,  $10.00  to  CNI.OO. 

IS  Bred  tillts,  $60.00  to  175.00 
One   JonJor   Yearling  Boar — a   good  one. 
Price  S100.00 
CARBOiEB  RANCH, 
R.  4,  Box  730.  Sacramento,  CaUf. 


MERRITT  &  BOWERS 
MAMMOTH 

JACKS 


Registered  Draft  STALLIONS  el 
All  Breeds 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford 

BULLS 
Ml  animals  prnaranteed. 
Visitors    always  welcome- 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TCI, ARK.  CALIFORNIA 


February  14,  1920 
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PACIFIC     COAST  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS"  SALE. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of 
Stockmen's  Week  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  will  be  the  sale  of  pure- 
bred Hereford  cattle  on  Wednesday, 
February  25th.  The  leading  herds  of 
California  and  Nevada  will  send  some 
of  their  best  to  add  further  laurels  to 
their  already  excellent  sales  records. 

J.  H.  Cazler  &  Sons  of  Wells,  Ne- 
vada, are  sending  6  cows,  3  of  which 
have  Harris  Standard  calves  at  foot. 
Most  of  the  cows  are  bred  to  Beau 
Blanchard,  their  herd  sire  supreme. 
University  of  Nevada  are  sending  2 
cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  2  bulls; 
the  University  of  California  one  heifer, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  what  they  lack  in 
quantity  they  will  make  up  in  qual- 
ity. H-  M.  Barngrover  consigns  6 
bulls,  1  heifer  and  1  cow  with  calf  at 
foot.  This  lot  is  strong  in  Anxiety 
blood.  Chas.  Rule  conies  up  from  the 
sea  with  5  females  and  12  bulls,  and 
they  are  all  good  that  come  from  the 
Rule  ranch.  Win.  J.  Bemmerly's  5 
bulls  and  7  heifers  from  Woodland 
will  be  different  from  any  that  ever 
have  come  from  there  if  they  are  not 
the  kind  people  want.  W.  D.  Duke 
is  coming  with  4  bulls  and  6  heifers 
from  over  the  mountains,  that  are  de- 
scended from  the  great,  herd  founded 
by  the  late  Governor  Sparks  of  Ne- 
vada. Geo.  Watterson  of  Bishop  con- 
signs 3  bulls  that  also  come  from  over 
the  mountains-  Last  but  not  least  is 
another  consignment  whose  quality 
makes  up  for  quantity.  This  is  the 
bull  Mission  Prince  offered  by  J.  A. 
Bunting.  He  is  a  sure  enough  blue- 
ribbon  fellow  and  should  bring  a  long 
price. 

Altogether  the  offering  will  be  of 
the  kind  that  will  call  for  real  money 
to  land,  and  you  all  know  what  real 
money  is  at  the  present  time.  People 
have  been  saying  for  a  year  and  more 
that  the  highest  prices  have  been 
reached,  and  still,  just  think  what  any 
one  of  our  Hereford  breeders  would 
have  to  pay  for  like  stock  at  some  of 
the  recent  Eastern  sales. 


HAS    GOOD    DEMAND  FOR 
BERKSHIRES. 


Anchorage  Farm  of  Orland,  that 
recently  made  a  sale  of  50  head  of 
top  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts  to  the 
Modoc  Land  &  Livestock  Company  of 
Cedarville,  has  reported  a  long  list  of 
other  sales  during-  the  past  two 
months.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: 4  open  and  2  bred  gilts  to  F.  W. 
Leavitt  of  Willows;  1  service  boar  to 
F.  Rrimiano,  Willows;  1  service  boar 
to  T.  Bullard,  Corning;  2  bred  gilts 
to  (Mrs.)  M.  Matousek,  Oakland;  1 
bred  gilt,  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Brentwood;  1  service  boar  to  Chas. 
L.  FullstoTie,  Carson  City,  Nevada; 
1  service  boar  to  Western  Cheese  & 
Butter  Co..  San  Geronimo;  2  service 
boars  to  E.  W.  Sportoni,  Pleasanton; 
3  service  boars.  Weed  Lbr.  Co.,  Weed; 
1  boar  pig.  Warren  Fountain,  Red- 
ding; 1  bred  sow  and  3  open  gilts  to 
Kamehameha  Schools,  Honolulu;  1 
service  boar  to  (Mrs.)  Frank  Fuller. 
Taylorville:  1  bred  gilt  to  L.  M. 
Holmes.  Delano;  1  boar  pig  to  W. 
Olsen,  Santa  Rosa:  3  bred  gilts  to 
Geyserville  High  School  Boys'  Pig 
Club;  1  bred  gilt  to  W.  Ray,  Ingle- 
wood.  The  above  list  in  addition  to 
former  sales  is  an  excellent,  indica- 
tion of  Berkshire  trade  conditions, 
especially  at  Anchorage  Farm. 


The  California  Farm  Bureau  .Mar- 
keting Association  has  issued  a  very 
attractive  calendar  from  the  swine 
raiser's  viewpoint.  Aside  from  being 
an  excellent  commercial  calendar,  it 
gives  the  officers  of  the  association 
the  local  managers  and  auctioneers 
and  sales  dates  for  the  year.  As  an 
economic  border  they  advertise  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  swine  raisers. 


Feeder  cattle  sold  for  as  high  as 
26%  cents  per  pound  in  Denver  lately. 
The  high  priced  ones  were  Herefords. 
300  carloads,  in  the  aggregate  9,000 
head,  brought  a  total  of  $700,000  un- 
der the  hammer.  Additional  sales 
were  expected  to  'swell  this  figure  to 
over  1  million. 


Big  Poland  China  Sale 

The 

CALIFORNIA  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

will  sell 

40  HEAD  fndciLfi  40  HEAD 

February  26th,  Starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

These  sows  and  gilts  have  been  selected  by  a  special  committee 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  State  and  are  representative  of  the 
breed  in  type  and  quality. 

Bred  to  California's  Best  Boar 

Don't  overlook  this  opportunity  to  buy 

A  Top  Sow  or  Gilt  at  Your  Own  Price 

From  the  herds  of  the  members  of  the  California  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  and  everything  guaranteed  as  represented 
by  the  Association. 

Write  Alex.  !>.  NcCarty,  S«'y,  Box  ±2Mt,  San  Francisco,  for  catalog. 
Plan  to  spend  Farmer's  Week  ill  Davis. 

Don't  For get-FEB'Y  26th 

DURING  FARMERS'  WEEK 

Plan  to  Spend  Farmers'  Week  at  Davis 


Last  Call 


FOR  THE 


Western  Berkshire 
Congress 

ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE 

University  Farm,  DAVIS,  CAL 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18, 1:30  P.  M. 


30 


Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts 


30 


5  -Young  Boars  -  5 


Nineteen  breeders  from  four  States  have  made  up  the  highest 
class  lot  of  Berkshires  ever  sent  to  a  consignment  sale.  These 
yearly  sales  afford  farmers  and  beginners  an  opportunity  to  buy 
at  their  own  prices,  foundation  animals  of  the  most  approved 
type  and  of  breeding  and  individuality  that  will  assure  their 
new  owners  making  profitable  investments  in  the  kind  »f  h  ogs 
that  are  money-makers  for  farmers  the  world  over. 

Every  female  is  bred  and  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig. 

Farmers  and  breeders  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  show 
and  sale,  commencing  Tuesday  morning,  February  17th,  and 
lasting  all  day  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  with  banquet  in 
the  evening  at  the  Travelers'  Hall.  Sacramento. 

The  sale  concludes  the  program  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, February  18th. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress 

A.  It-  HUMPHREY,  Pres.  FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Roc'y. 

Fscalon,  Cal.  Box  724,  Sacramento,  Cnl. 

ORD  L.  FEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


Duroojersey  Headquarters 

Home  of  the  Sow  that  topped  the 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch  Sale 

CALIFORNIA'S    GREATEST    SWINE  SALE 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Correspondence  invited. 

Visalia,  John  P.  Walker  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Penned-up  Pigs  Grow  Slowly 


(Written  tor  Pacific  Karat  Press.) 


A  certain  man  grew  a  large  patch 
of  melons  last  year.  When  harvest 
time  came  he  found  that  a  number  of 
the  melons  would  be  unfit  to  ship  and 
so  decided  that  it  would  pay  to  turn 
rhem  into  pork.  He  purchased  nine 
weaned  pigs  of  good  stock,  fixed  up  a 
pen  for  them,  hauled  what  waste 
melons  he  had  and  other  waste  food, 
as  well  as  some  green  alfalfa,  and 
kept  them  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, a  total  of  six  months,  and  sold 
them  for  $30  advance  over  the  pur- 
chase price.  That  $30  had  to  pay  him 
for  the  building  of  two  pens,  all  the 
work  of  hauling  waste  feed  and  of 
food  like  green  alfalfa,  which  was  not 
waste,  and  for  the  time  and  care  in 
general  required  in  looking  after  the 
animals.  Pork  prices  dropped  consid- 
erably in  the  period,  but  the  advance 
would  not  have  justified  the  care  any- 
way. They  were  only  half-grown 
when  sold,  and  if  raised  right  they 
should  have  made  200-pound  porkers 
in  that  six  months. 

The  trouble  fundamentally  was  in 
too  close  confinement  and  an  excess  of 
water  feed.  A  very  small  amount  of 
rolled  barley,  ground  milo  maize,  etc., 
say  only  one  pound  per  hundred 
pounds  of  pig  carcass,  would  have 
made  a  vast  difference  in  the  out- 
come. The  digestive  tract  of  the  hog 
is  not  adapted  to  making  profitable 
gains  on  feeds  containing  only  6  or  7 


pounds  of  dry  matter  per  hundred. 
Good  rape  pasture  alone  will  cause 
but  small  gains  in  pigs,  although  that 
plant  contains  2%  times  as  much  di- 
gestible nutrients  as  melons.  A  num- 
ber of  the  ranchers  in  this  vicinity  at 
different  times  bought  a  few  pigs  to 
raise  on  account  of  having  cheap  feed 
and  everyone  of  them  has  quit  except 
a  dairyman  who  would  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  his  skim  milk  if  he 
did  not  have  the  pigs. 

To  make  a  pig  grow  fast  and  cheap- 
ly it  seems  necessary  to  let  him  run 
loose  or  in  a  good  pasture.  It  may  be 
possible  to  grow  a  pig  in  a  pen  and 
lose  no  money  on  the  plan  if  feeding 
is  done  just  right,  but  pen  feeding  is 
an  expensive,  unsatisfactory  thing  for 
everything  but  fattening  stock.  The 
melons  this  rancher  had  would  have 
cut  down  the  cost  of  feeding  his  fam- 
ily cows  and  family  flock  of  hens 
greatly  and  have  done  both  hens  and 
cow  lots  of  good.  Apparently  the 
work  of  pen-feeding  growing  pigs  is 
enough  to  eat  the  profits  even  if  the 
feed  is  otherwise  unsalable. 

Melons  are  fine  stock  feed  just  the 
same  and  it  is  an  interesting  obser- 
vation that  of  all  the  melons  fed, 
Honeydews  seemed  to  give  the  best 
growth  and  have  the  highest  feed 
value.  All  of  the  melons  would  have 
been  worth  a  lot  as  green  stuff  for 
hogs  on  stubble  pasture.  


Several  Reasons  for  Barley  Silage 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"What  is  the  main  fault  on  grade 
dairies  around  here?"  was  asked  a 
number  of  successful  dairymen  in  a 
large  dairy  center  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Without  exception  the  reply 
was,  "Poor  feeding." 

The  usual  practice  is  to  rely  too 
much,  if  not  altogether,  on  alfalfa, 
both  as  hay  and  pasture,  and  in  those 
cases  where  pasturing  is  relied  on  too 
much,  not  enough  care  is  given  to  sup- 
ply a  liberal  amount  of  hay  to  carry 
the  cows  over  the  winter. 

The  result  is  that  the  cows  miss  the 
green  feed  they  have  been  used  to 
and  have  short  rations  of  hay  to  boot. 
Consequently  the  milk  yield  'is  re- 
duced greatly  just  when  prices  are  at 
their  best  and  the  cows  are  not  in  the 
best  of  condition  when  heavy  feeding 
commences  once  more. 

Silos  are  ihe  best  answer  to  this 
condition.  They  save  alfalfa  hay  in 
winter  and  pasture  in  summer,  par- 
ticularly if  filled  with  barley  and 
vetch,  first  cutting  alfalfa  or  some  of 
regular  silage  crop  like  corn.  The 


latest  bidder  for  silage  honors  is  the 
sunflower,  which  is  more  drought-re- 
sistant than  corn,  and  cut  at  the  proper 
season  seems  to  promise  excellent  re- 
sults. They  make  a  little  hay  go  a 
long  ways  in  winter,  when  hay  is  high. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  silage  of  corn 
or  sunflowers  balances  alfalfa  nicely 
and  is  good  for  the  cows,  and  it  gives 
green  stuff  while  pasture  is  short- 

Next  to  the  need  of  silos  some  con- 
centrates are  strongly  urged.  With 
good  feeding  otherwise  a  little  grain 
will  do.  One  of  the  most  successful 
purebred  man  says  that  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  grade  cows,  or  purebreds 
not  being  forced  for  heavy  production, 
concentrates  need  only  be  fed  during 
the  winter  and  where  cows  are  in  the 
flush  of  their  milking  period,  provided 
other  feed  is  plentiful.  If  there  is  no 
silage  and  hay  is  short,  no  dairyman 
can  aflord  to  let  his  cows  go  through 
the  winter  without  concentrates. 

Beet  pulp  at  $57  a  ton  is  cheap  feed 
to  supplement  alfalfa  hay  in  winter 
provided  silage  is  not  available  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.   


DEHORN"  THE  COW  IN  SPRING. 


For  various  reasons  it  is  advisable 
sometimes  to  dehorn  the  family  cow 
or  other  dairy  cattle.  If  this  is  nec- 
essary the  sooner  it  is  done  before 
hot  weather  comes,  the  better.  Al- 
though clippers  do  the  quickest  job, 
a  saw  does  the  better  job,  as  it  cuts 
clean,  while  clippers  are  likely  to 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog.) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DU  ROC- JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKI.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.         Woodland,  Cal. 


crush  the  horn  some  and  so  cause 
trouble. 

If  appearance  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, as  for  a  cow  to  be  shown,  the 
closer  to  the  skull  the  hom  is  taken 
off,  the  better  the  head  will  finally 
look.  Cut  the  horn  close  enough  so 
that  a  narrow  ring  of  hair  is  left  par- 
tially or  entirely  around  the  horn  re- 
moved. Judging  from  the  action  of 
animals  dehorned  more  pain  is  caused 
when  the  horn  is  removed  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  head  than  when  cut  as 
close  as  mentioned  above.  Also  by 
cutting  close  the  horn  is  killed  and 
no  further  growth  occurs.  By  all 
means  cut  close,  but  better  yet,  use 
the  caustic  potash  on  the  calf  when 
not  more  than  a  week  old. 


::   OAK   KNOLL   FARM  :: 

LASEPOBT,  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy  weanlings. 
Highlander,  the  Sl.OOO  Grand  Champion  boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


San  Francisco  Office, 


CHESTER  WHITES 


G01  Ralboa  Bldg. 


RAINCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

I  have  consigned  two  Orion's  King  Oano  gilts  bred  to  Gano's  King  Orion  to  the  Califor- 
nia Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association  Sale  to  be  held  at  Ihe  University  Farm.  Davis. 
January  14th;  also  4  bred  gilts  to  the  Ireland  Ranch  Sale  at  Owensmouth.  January  30th. 
Three  of  the  latter  gilts  are  the  same  breeding  as  those  consigned  to  Davis,  and  one  Is  by 
California  Orion  Cherry  King  and  bred  to  Orion's  King  Gano.  five  of  the  gilts  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show. 

P.  0.  Box  177,       DONAI  D    M.  GRAHAM        Lancaster,  Calif. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best? 

If  So,  Your  Opportunity  Arrives  Next  Week 
When  the 

MERCED  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA 
BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

Offers 

A  SUPERB  LOT  OF 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Of  the  most  popular  blood  lines 
Bred  to  fashionable  type  boars 

THE   CHANCE   OF   THE  SEASON 
AND  DON'T  YOU  FORGET  IT 

Sows  sired  by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  King's  Timm,  Cantrall's 
Ideal,  King's  Massive  Orange,  and  President. 

Females  in  service  to  Whitten's  Jumbo  Timm,  King  George 
Big  Bone,  Aviator,  Big  Model  Fellow,  McSwain's  Long  Chief,  a 
son  of  Kansas  King  and  a  son  of  California  Gerstdale. 

An  Unequalled  Combination  of 
Constitution,  Conformation,  Size,  and  Quality. 

Sale  at  Merced 
SATURDAY,  FEB.  21st 


at  12:30  p.  m. 
WRITE  FOB  CATALOG  AT  ONCE 


OKI)  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Auctioneer 


J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Sec'y, 
Merced,  Calif- 


"FEEDPINE"  Feeds 


Yeast 
Cane 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding:,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  rtlOTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.   Its  consumption 
MolaSSeS  resultS. in  increased  enersy  and  11  48  tne  DCSt  tonlc  known 

Alfalfa  Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
jyj^^j  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 

productiveness- 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

No.  2  Pine  Street,  Factory: 
SAN  FKANCISCO.  SACSALITO,  CAL. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SIRES= 

GOLDEN   WEST  KING  CaL  Inter.  Gr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  $5,250  Boar  and  Cal.  State  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        Rt.  e,  box  12c  fki  sno,  cal. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


ROUP,  THE  GREAT  KAVAGER- 
ITS  CAUSES. 


Colds  start  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  passages,  says  the  Poultry  Di- 
vision, University  Farm,  Davis,  which 
causes  a  discharge  from  one  or 
both  nostrils.  This  discharge  is  at 
first  clear  and  waterv.  but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances  into  the  so-called  ca- 
tarrhal stage,  it  soon  becomes  cloudy, 
sticky,  may  contain  yellow  flakes  and 
has  a  tendency  to  clog  up  the  nasal 
passages  and  thicken  into  a  cheesy 
mass.  The  accumulation  of  this  yel- 
lowish, cheesy  material  in  the  nasal 
passages  produces  a  marked  swelling 
of  the  head  beneath  the  eyes  and  this 
is  the  stage  of  the  disease  commonly 
called  "swelled  head"  or  "roup."  The 
inflammation  may  extend  from  the 
nasal  passages  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  produc- 
ing first  a  reddening  and  later  the 
formation  of  masses  of  cheesy  exudate. 
Other  symptoms  are  wheezing,  cough- 
ing, breathing  with  open  mouth,  etc. 
These  latter  symptoms  are  especially 
noticeable  when  fowls  are  roosting  at 
night.  Acute  distress  in  breathing  is 
often  caused  by  the  collection  of 
rather  firm  masses  of  cheesy  mate- 
rial just  inside  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe.  Cheesy  material  in  wind- 
pipe may  result  from  colds,  canker  in 
association  with  chicken-pox  or  as  a 
result  of  some  foreign  material  be- 
coming lodged  in  windpipe  opening. 
MosJ;  Common  Causes. 

Draughty  and  poorly  ventilated 
houses  are  probably  two  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  "colds"  and  "roup." 
Badly  located  openings,  cracks  in  rear 
wall  of  house  back  of  roosts,  etc.,  per- 
mit draughts  to  blow  on  the  fowls  at 
night  and  cause  them  to  "catch  cold." 
Fowls  are  more  susceptible  to  catch- 
ing "cold"  at  night  than  while  exer- 
cising during  the  daytime. 

Fall  colds  among  pullets  are  com- 
monly produced  by  housing  the  grow- 
ing birds  in  so-called  roosting  houses 
and  crowding  each  house  with  the 
largest  number  of  birds  such  a  house, 
filled  with  roosts  from  rear  to  front 
wall,  will  hold.  What  is  the  result? 
The  house  is  perhaps  small.  The  ven- 
tilation is  poor,  either  becauseHhe  ven- 
tilator openings  are  top  small  or  be- 
cause the  owner  closes  the  house  up 
rather  tightly  at  night  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  cold  night  air 
will  chill  the  birds.  The  moisture  and 
heat  given  off  by  the  breaths  and 
close-packed  bodies  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  birds  in  such  confined  quarters 
causes  the  temperature  and  humidity 
of  the  air  in  the  house  to  rise  rapidly 
during  the  night.  Daylight  is  the  cold- 
est .hour  of  the  day  and  in  the  Fall  it 
is  decidedly  crisp  at  this  hour.  No 
matter  how  cold  it  is,  however,  fowls 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


"get  up"  at  daylight.  Imagine,  then, 
the  effect  on  the  fowls  emerging  from 
the  close,  fetid  atmosphere  of  such  a 
crowded,  poorly  ventilated  roosting 
coop  at  daylight  into  the  chill,  crisp 
out-of-doors.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
become  chilled  and  sit  around  the 
yard  in  huddled  bunches  for  an  hour 
or  two  till  the  sun  warms  the  air  up? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  fowls  housed  in 
such  a  way  catch  cold  and  develop 
epidemics  of  roup?  Have  you  ever 
entered  such  a  roosting  coop  an  hour 
before  daylight?  If  you  have,  would 
you  call  it  a  health-promoting  atmos- 
phere? Many  valuable  things  can  be 
learned  about  poultry  raising  after 
dark.  Dampness,  such  as  damp  floors, 
etc.,  is  also  a  prolific  cause  of  "colds" 
and  "roup." 


HOW  TO  HAJfDLE  C0M>S. 


To  the  Editor:  Several  of  my 
chickens  seem  to  have  a  cold  in  their 
heads — go  around  sneezing  and  have 
difficulty  in  breathing.  What  will 
cure  them?  Some  of  the  turkeys 
have  it  too. — M.  A.  T.,  Tuiiock. 

Epsom  salts  (about  one  pound  to 
100  hens)  is  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful poultry  yard  drug.  Powdered 
sulphur,  like  the  salts,  possesses  the 
distinct  advantage  of  being  easy  to 
administer  to  a  large  number  of 
birds.  The  usual  plan  is  to  use  the 
ordinary  mash  and  add  an  amount 
of  powdered  sulphur  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  its  weight;  that  is  to  say,  one 
should  add  10  pounds  of  sulphur  to 
each  100-pound  bag  of  mash.  Feed 
this  to  the  affected  birds  for  four  or 
five  days  and  then  go  back  to  the 
regular  rations  which  contain  no  sul- 
phur. After  a  week  or  so  resume  the 
use  of  the  sulphur  mash  for  a  second 
period  of  four  or  five  days  and  then 
drop  it  again.  Under  this  treatment 
hens  with  colds,  if  they  are  otherwise 
properly  managed,  should  show 
marked  improvement. 


BAMS  HAIDERS  OF  AIR  ANP 
EARTH. 


To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  X.  Y. 
Z.:  The  wise  poultryman  protects  his 
little  „  chicks  from  hawks,  cats,  and 
rats  by  suitable  wire  fenced  yards. 
The  foolish,  or  careless  one  lets  them 
take  their  chances,  or  like  X.  Y.  Z. 
pays  the  penalty.  I  have  not  lost  a 
chicken  through  a  hawk  since  I  con- 
fined them  to  small  yards,  where  a 
hawk  is  liable  to  break  his  neck  if  he 
strikes  the  net.  Cats  and  rats  have 
killed  a  few,  as  they  can  climb  over 
or  burrow  under  the  fence,  but  a 
little  poisoned  meat  for  cats  and 
poisoned  apples  for  rats,  placed  out 
of  reach  of  domestic  animals,  soon 
stopped  their  depredations.  Rats  and 
gophers  will  take  poisoned  apples  in 
preference  to  any  other  bait.  Yours 
truly.— Sam'l  Haigh,  San  Jose. 


An  observation  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  required  to  mature  Leg- 
horns, Rocks,  and  Reds  as  handled 
at  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  the  following:  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  205  days; 
Barred  Rocks.  239  days;  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  250  days.  The 
age  at  time  of  laying  the  first  egg  was 
taken  as  an  index  of  maturity.  There- 
fore, such  medium  maturing  breeds 
as  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Langshans, 
etc.,  should  be  hatched  as  near  March 
1  as  possible  if  they  are  to  be  old 
enough  to  lay  by  November  1,  or  in 
time  to  catch  the  highest  prices  of 
the  year.  The  necessity  for  early 
hatching  is  not  so  great  with  Leghorns. 

The  getting  of  eggs  during  the  high 
price  season  of  winter  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  health  of  the  chick- 
ens that  every  poultry  raiser  should 
jealously  guard  his  flock  against 
roup,  colds  and  similar  winter 
troubles.  They  are  so  easily  pre- 
vented by  a  little  attention  and  a  few 
simple  preventive  measures  that  it  is 
generally  one's  own  fault  when  the 
chickens  get  sick  and  quit  laying. 


H.  G.  Huniicker,  of  Foster,  Wash, 
polling  a  S^-inch  fir  stump  toil, 
,-\  deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground. 


rhismmifhade  Land 
Woi*tl?^200  an  acre 
Pulling  Big  stumps  Ity  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.  Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stamp  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov* 
eminent  officials.  I  give  highest  banking  references^ 

HAN D  -  POWER. 

1 4*  SiumpPuII 

One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works* 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.   100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pult  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.   Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer,and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

The  Fitzpa trick  Product*  Corp. 

Box  u 
99  John  St,  New  Toik 

Pacific  Coast  Office 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco. 

Safe. 

No  ShimpTbo  Bi&  fisrThe  © 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROCvH 


.Single  Stage  Motor  Drives  Pomp 

A3 1  ll/IPC  absolutely  hydranllcally  and  automatically 
'tr  KJ  iVI  •"^         water  balanced.    No  end  throat  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-lnch  diameter  and  op. 

-Write  for  Bulltetinu 


KROtfl  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Franelseo,  Oml. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Aajelaa. 


BULL  DOG 

a  new  and  better 
STUMP  PULLER 

Sturdy,  compact  machine  of  new  design.  Light  but  strong. 
Few  parts.  All  solid  steel  castings  of  tubular  construction.  No 
bolts,  no  joints.  Plenty  of  power.  High  and  low  speed  and  re- 
verse gears.  Cables,  blocks  and  take-up  built  fcr  hardest  wear. 
Complete  equipment  with  every  machine. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Choose  the  machine  you  need.   Hand  machine  develops 
30  or  60  tons.    Horse  machine  60  or  90  tons.    Hand       ./\>0 „V 
machine  weighs  175  pounds.     Horse  machine  350  . 
pounds.    Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.    No  agent's  O  V 

Send-  today  lor  our  Ulvatrated  catalog. 


Hand 

Horse  machine  350  r  0  e. 

discounts,  no  special  offers.     Every  dollar  of  -^0\C" 
price  represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  value,  ^  ^y 


MOHR  STEEL  CO. 

2860 
Twenty-sixth  St. 
San  Francisco.  California 
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VM'KRftlLLOSIS  —  PRACTICALLY 

ihtccraiim:. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  lost  some 
chickens  lately.  They  have  yellow- 
spots  ob  tbe  liver,  also  through  the  in- 
intestines.  Can  you  prescribe  a  rem- 
edy ? — T.  D.  S  ,  Honcut. 

We  belieye  these  fowls  are  suffering 
from  a  disease  known  as  aspergillosis, 
which  is  caused  by  fungi  or  molds. 
There  are  several  species  of  these 
parasitic  molds  that  are  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  and  one  kind  is  almost 
certain  to  be  present  wherever  it  is 
possible  for  molds  to  develop.  They 
are  dangerous  to  fowls  only  under 
favorable  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment in  large  numbers  and  when  they 
become  veTy  dry-  Many  fowls  may  be 
exposed,  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  become  affected.  Musty  straw, 
weeds,  grain,  etc.,  are  nearly  always 
the  mediums  by  which  the  disease  is 
introduced  into  the  system  of  the  af- 
fected fowl.  Upon  examination  two 
kinds  of  lesions  or  spots  may  be  found 
on  the  liver  and  other  internal  organs, 
or  in  the  throat  and  lungs.  There  may 
be  whitish  or  yellowish  spots  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of 
a  pea  in  the  one  instance  and  in  an- 
other case  there  will  be  a  membranous 
formation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  tubes,  about  an  eight  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  with  the  fungous 
growth  on  its  surface.  In  color  these 
patches  are  yellowish  or  greenish,  and 
adhere  closely  t6  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  usually  swollen  or  in- 
flamed or  both.  In  rare  instances 
both  forms  of  the  disease  develop  in 
a  single  individual.  The  fungous 
growths  may  bo  readily  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  microscope.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  cure  a  fowl  in 
which  the  disease  has  become  firmly 
established.  No  satisfactory  form  of 
treatment  has  as  yet  been  discovered, 
but  the  fowls  that  have  not  become 
seriously  affected  may  be  helped  by 
a  liberal  dose  of  castor  oil  or  Epsom 
salts.  As  a  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  burn  all  car- 
casses of  fowls  that  die  or  are  killed, 
as  hopeless  cases.  Clean  up  and  burn 
all  musty  and  dusty  litter. 


CONTA MLN ATING  HATTHIX.  1  <■«■*. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if 
the  prepared  nest  eggs  that  will  kill 
or  drive  lice  from  fowls  will  injure 
the  fertility  of  eggs  if  one  is  placed 
among  eggs  on  which  a  hen  is  set- 
ting? Also,  will  tobacco  stems,  placed 
in  nests  to  keep  away  lice  or  mites, 
injure  the  hatching  qualities  of  an 
egg?  I  raise  a  great  many  turkeys 
and  find  the  question  of  keeping  them 
free  from  lice  a  hard  one. — P.  P.  M., 
Bakersfleld. 

At  times  medicated  nest  eggs  will 
prevent  strong  and  fertile  eggs  from 
hatching.  It  depends  on  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  insecticide  used 
in  their  manufacture.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  wrap  such  eggs  in  several 
thicknesses  of  thin  cloth  and  bury  a 
wrapped  egg — under  the  real  eggs — in 
each  nest  among  the  nest  material. 
Tobacco  stems  help  greatly  to  keep 
away  lice  and  mites,  particularly  if 
the  stems  are  well  moistened  with 
water  before  putting  them  in  the  nests. 
Get  them  in  a  soft  and  pliable  state 
and  then  form  them  into  the  desired 
shape  for  a  nest.  Over  this  nest  foun- 
dation place  about  an  inch  of  fine 
straw,  or  other  material  that  may  be 
suitable,  to  preyent  the  eggs  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moist 
stems. 


SANTA  CRUZ  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


The  eleventh  week  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Egg-Laying  Contest  at 
Santa  Cruz  saw  quite  a  number  of  new 
hens  getting  back  into  laying  after 
their  siege  of  molt.  Mr.  Walls  of  Pet- 
aluma  had  a  close  competitor  in  the 
Enterprise  Poultry  Ranch  of  Chino 
this  week  and  lost  to  them  on  the  last 
day  when  they  came  through  with  a 
perfect  score  of  ten  eggs,  making  them 
53  eggs  for  the  week  against  his  50. 
High  records  are  as  follows: 

Lealing  P<»  to  da  tot 

D    B.   Wans.   Petalnma    442  eggs 

W.    J.    Neof.    Santa    Cruz    398  eggs 


B.  F.    Rose,   Santa  Cruz    373  eggs 

Enterprise    Poultry    Ranch.    Chino  357  eres 

C.  T.   Brown.   Santa  Cruz    328  eggs 

S.  L.   Gibson,   Santa  Cruz    316  eggs 

High    Individuals   to  date: 

No.  16,  D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma   67  eggs 

272.  Hollifl  Peek.  Santa  Cruz    ....  58  eggs 

!02    G.  G.  Barker.  Santa  Crnz  ....  57  eggs 

18.  D.  B.  Walls.  Santa  Cruz   ....  57  eggs 

177,  K.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall  ....  56  efss 
High    IV N-   for  Week: 

Enterprise    Poultry    Ranch.    Chino.  53  eggs 

D.  B.    Walls,    Petaluma    50  eggs 

liellow  Bros..  Lakeside   46  egga 

B.  F.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz    44  eggs 

A.  W.  Amsbaugh.  Santa  Cruz   43  eggs 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Wilson.  East  San  Diego.  .  42  eggs 

COMB  COLOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  if 
hens  are  healthy  when  their  comb  is 
pale,  and  if  they  will  lay  in  that  con- 
dition.—Subscriber,  Chilcoot,  Calif. 

There  are  breeds  of  chickens  that 
do  not  show  red  combs  and  wattles  at 
any  time  even  when  in  vigorous  lay- 
ing condition,  but  the  breeds  com- 
monly raised  In  California  are  in  a 
satisfactory  laying  condition  only 
when  the  head  pieces  are  a  bright 
healthy  red  color.  A  hen  in  deep  molt 
usually  has  a  decidedly  shriveled 
comb,  and  it  is  nearly  always  pale, 
but  she  may  be  perfectly  healthy. 
However,  a  healthy  hen,  when  in  that 
condition,  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
In  laying  condition,  notwithstanding 
such  hens  at  times  do  lay  an  occa- 
sional egg. 

BREEDING  161  OF  CHICKENS. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  in 
the  Press  if  I  can  breed  from  chick- 
ens one  year  old — Plymouth  Rocks. 
-Mrs.  B.  W.,  Placerville. 

If  the  male  and  female  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  well  developed,  vigorous, 
and  fully  twelve  months  old,  satis- 
'actory  results  may  be  obtained  from 
such  a  mating,  but  experienced  breed- 
ers much  prefer  to  have  both  sexes 
fully  twenty-four  months  old.  Some 
successful  breeders  consider  that 
practically  as  good  results  are  ob- 
tained from  mating  a  younger  male 
to  hens  that  are  two  years  old  or 
older.  The  mating  of  an  old  cock  to 
vigorous  pullets  is  also  practiced,  but 
the  offspring  of  the  younger  male  and 
mature  hens  as  usually  more  vigor- 
ous. 


San  Francisco's  egg  business  in  1919 
totaled  approximately  $3,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  imported  goods.  Local  bus- 
iness houses  handled  more  than  19,- 
000,000  dozen  California  eggs,  and 
more  than  200  carloads  were  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  The  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California,  Inc., 
which  markets  about  52  per  cent  of 
the  California  eggs  received  in  San 
Francisco,  sold  12,456,000  dozen  during 
the  year,  for  which  $4,680,000  was  re- 
ceived. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  8V4   cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


BABY  CHItK< 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

25.000  Hatching-  Weekly 
Vigorous.  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  orders — Bafe  delivery.  GUARANTEED. 
Anconas.  Barred  Rooks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Mi- 
norca*. Brown.  Butt,  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.    Hatching  Eggs.    Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  66  EGO  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic — 58.75.    Express  Paid. 
D.  E.  DOKE    (Baby  Chirks  since  1908) 
328  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

OFFICIAL  WORLD  CHAMPION  LAYERS — 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wonder- 
fully  bred  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  $10  to  $15 
each.  Superb  White  Rock  cockerels  from  300- 
egg  stock,  somewhat  younger.  $7.50  to  $10.00 
each.  Unexcelled  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $5  00. 
No  White  Rock  eggs  to  offer.  No  baby  chicks. 
Number  of  eggs  limited.  Stanley  S.  Foote, 
3923  San  Rafael  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SANTA   CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  setting.  M.  M.  Relman. 
Planada.  Calif.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  BABY  CHICKS  and  set- 
ting  eggs.   Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller.  R.  A.  La  ton.  Oal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES — $2.50  each; 
only  nine  left.    Omer  Tracy,  Corning.  Cal. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."    Wonderful  layers.  Choice 

hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  egga.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Yodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
California. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Beat  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  697,  Sacramento,  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Both  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  produc- 
tion. Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  W.  LeghornB.  $15.00 
per  100.  Young  roosters — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  $3.00  each.  Hatching  eggs, 
$7.00  per  100;  $1.50  per  15.  J.  A.  Brannin. 
Corning.  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX 

We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell, 
Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERY   IN  THE  WORLD — 

Chicks— White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — lnu-  1000's:  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  .Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Si* 
cialists- — 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100;  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road,  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

THOROUGHBRED  8.  O.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
i  i  n-  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  hatched  every^weelT  Book- 
ing now  for  entire  season.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  AU  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  A 
Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
—  CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
hornB, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  An- 
conas. Blue  AndalusianB.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  oJse.  

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks'  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  B.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

8.  H  WTtOcT FARMT"Morg_r_lurC_.— 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON- POULTRY-  FARM — White-  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Single 
birds.  $3:  pairs.  $5;  trios.  $7.  Eggs.  $2  per 
setting  of  13;  $10  per  100.  Also  supplying 
,-.  km  Eggs.  F.  F.  Wilson,  Box  83A,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 

~  GOLDCROFT- BUFF~ ORPINGTONS — first 
cockerel.  Oakland;  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.    No  chicks.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los 

Altos.  

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery. 
Madera.  Cal. 

~  BUFF~  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS — Large 

birds,  fine  type,  wonderful  color;  $7.50  each. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Smythe,  Route  1.  Box  136.  Stock- 
ton. Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  BOOS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada. 
Cal.  

PIGEONS  —  Belgian  Carneaux  —  for  sale. 
Twelve  pair  young  breeders.  Good  utility 
stock,  $2.50  pair.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKSi  GEESE  GUINEAS" 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS— »8. 
Eggs  by  the  single  setting  only;  $5  per  12. 
Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BLACK  MINORCA  Rooe- 
ters  for  sale,  from  good  laying  stock;  extra 
large  white  eggs.    Irwin  Vose.  Dinuba.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  imported  from  Enr 
land.  Simon  Hunter's  famous  laying  strain. 
Hens,  $5.00;  cocks,  $5.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
setting;  $3  and  $5  for  16 — guaranteed.  Mrs 

D.  C.  Spauldlng,  2606  Diamond  St..  8.  F. 

mil. l.isTEK  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 

JUST  RITE  CHICKS  from  selected  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds.  Black  '  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghope.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped    Just    rite.    Willow    Wen  Poultry 

Yards.  680  So.  9th  St.  Ban  Jose.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.60  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BRED    TO    LAY  BOCKS  from 

large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock 
Range  raised.  Cockerels.  $6;  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
$2  per  setting;  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar,  LaytonvUle,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FABM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.    Also  first-class 

breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts.. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

ww TV  nTAimnrrg  nirw-KK-Riri^  trom 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $6.00  per  15 
R.  W.  Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
~  I. ABLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  seasoa.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery,  San  Jose.   Jos.  A  Bihn,  Prop. 

S.  I  .  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto,  Calif. 

"PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  L 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

8.  C.  BUFF- LECHORNSrof ~qualit7  Our 
1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  will  interest  you.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm.  Dept.  B.  Calistoga,  Cal. 

DARK- CORNISH  COCE8~and~Cockerels.  hens 
and  pullets  from  prize-winning  stack.  Booking 
orders  for  eggs.  F.  S.  DashieH,  R.  1.  Box  706. 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Tl'RKEYS — Large  vigorous  young 
stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale:  also  eggs  in  sea- 
son. Address.  R.  F.  D..  Box  30.  Walnut 
Grove.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE— Choice  S.  C.  Rhode- Island 
cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A.  M.  Bates, 
limit.-  It.  Box  445.  Modeoto.  Sanisfoua  Co..  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Choice  stock.  Settings. 
$2.50.   Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Box  486,  Manteca.  CM. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  Calif. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.    $10.00  per  1*0.    E.  A. 
|  Hall,  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watson vOle,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 
""WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody,  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 
— BABY  CHICKS— (Thoroughbred  White  Leg 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  .charged  for.  Schell 
ville  Hatchery.  ScheUvUle.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal. 

ANCONAS.   WHITE    LEGHORNS—  Hal. -hum 
|  Eggs.  Cockerels.     No  chicks.    A.  S.  Wilkin 
son,  Winton.  Calif. 


BLACK    MINORCA  COCKERELS — $4 

Dolan.  146  E.  Wyandotte.  Stockton.  Cal. 


J. 


RABBITS. 


RABBITS — Thoroughbred  Registered  Giants 
Write  for  particulars.  Lawrence  Jungwirth. 
Visalia,  Oal. 


OVERSTOCKED — WIS  sell  some  of  my 
lieantifnl  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bncks.  at  $5.00  each.  Util 
ity  does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  632  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro 
Cal.  

Chickens  Sick?—  Use  Germozoae 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  trochlea,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  ess. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  eta.  with  E  N>ok  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-48  OMAHA.  NEB. 


7?y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

'a!     &  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


m/illliF«.rtwW 


Dealers 
In 

PAl'EIl 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  lowne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Frandseo 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..  _  »»~tland.  Ore. 


Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 


MAKES  HFVi,Tin  run  ks 


A  trial  will  convince  you. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

ANSFF  >V.  ROBISOJV. 


Contains  Pure  Buttermilk  and  Selected  Grains. 

Agrnts  for  I :  >  ■■  liicuhntors  itnd  Brooders 

1274-70  Market  SU  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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TO  PHILOMELA 

(Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  W. 
Ravenscroft.) 

Not  that  I  care  to  see  the  lilies  blow 
The  sparkling  stars  that  gem  the' 

night  new-born, 
The  vagrant  wind-waves  in  the  rip- 
ening corn, 
Nor  waters  wanton  in  their  eddying 
flow; 

The  sifted  sunbeams  as  they  come 
and  go, 

The  prismic  dewdrops  in  the  jew- 
eled morn, 

The  flattering  shadows   from  the 
moon's  pale  horn, 
Nor  dancing  spindrift  from  the  rhyth- 
mic throe. 

For  these  mine  eyes  were  sightless; 
but  they  knew 
A  glory  far  surpassing  any  stars; 
In  thy  sweet,  sad  and  melancholy 
eyes 

A  wealth  of  love  and  tenderness  so 
true 

It  seemed  a  prodigal  from  heaven's 
bars — 

A  waif  strayed  from  the  bounds 
of  Paradise. 


PLAYING  SCHOOL. 

"Yon  knftw  I  was  'most  late  this 
noon,"  Dorothy  began,  putting  her 
arm  around  Madge  in  confidential 
fashion  as  they  were  walking  home 
from  school  one  bright  summer  af- 
ternoon, "because  I  had  to  go  'round 
by  Mrs.  Drew's  to  carry  a  pattern 
.  for  mother.  I  just  stepped  into  the 
kitchen  to  rest  a  minute,  and  right 
on  her  big  table  was  a  box  of  honey. 
I  guess  ?he  saw  me  looking  at  it,  for 
she  asked  me  if  I  liked  honey;  and  I 
said,  'Yes'm,  I  do,  but  I  don't  have 
any  veTy  often,  for  we  don't  keep 
bees  at  our  farm.' 

"You  know  she  keeps  'em,  and  I 
guess  she  has  lots  and  lots  of  hon- 
fiy:  for  she  told  me,  if  I  would  come 
again  some  day,  she'd  give  me  some. 
She  said  I  might  ask  another  little 
girl  to  come  with  me;  and  of  course 
I  should  ask  you,  for  you  are  my  very 
dearest,  most  Intimate  friend." 

Madge  responded  to  this  affection- 
ate compliment  by  a  hug  which  near- 
ly stifled  Dorothy,  and  exclaimed, 
"Let's  go  next  Saturday!"' 

'All  right,"  said  Dorothy,  '"cause 
it's  four  days  before  then;  and  that's 
long  enough  to  wait,  isn't  it?" 

Accordingly,  the  next  Saturday- 
afternoon  saw  two  expectant  little 
girls,  in  the  cleanest  of  gingham 
dresses  and  brand-new  sunbonnets 
just  alike,  going  along  the  country 
road  to  Mrs.  Drew's  big  white  farm- 
house. Past  the  long  meadows  white 
with  daisies  and  sweet  with  clover 
they  went,  now  skipping  and  danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  birds,  now 
playing  tag,  until,  breathless  with 
running  and  laughter,  they  had  to 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  eras  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  800  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(oleman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim— no  globes  to 
wash.   No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  epilr— no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over.  Guaranteed 
6  years— will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  oan't  supply,  ad- 
dress nearest  office  for 
Catalog  No.  £4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

IB©  80.  Los  Angeles  St 
In  Angeles,  Cal.  I 


UgMl 
With  a 
Match; 

300 
Candle 


sit  and  rest  on  a  rock  by  the  road 
Side.    Unable  to  bring  their  eager 
feet  to  a  walk  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute ut  a  time,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  front  gate. 

"Do  you  s'pose  she  will  give  us  the 
honey  first  thing?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Madge, 
whose  sense  of  propriety  suggested 
that  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

They  did  not  have  time  to  talk 
longer;  for  Mrs.  Dre-w  had  heard 
the  faint  tap,  tap  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed brass  knocker,  which  Dorothy 
which  Dorothy  could  just  reach  by 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  came  to  the 
door  with  a  cordial  greeting. 

She  invited  them  into  the  sunny 
sitting  room,  where  she  was  sewing, 
and,  after  the  pink  sunbonnets  had 
been  taken  off  and  Madge  and  Dor- 
othy made  to  feel  quite  at  home,  told 
them  stories  about  "when  she  was  a 
little  girl." 

"Now  don't  you  want  to  look  at 
some  pictures?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  said  Dorothy, 
in  her  politest  tone,  wondering  if 
Mrs.  Drew  meant  this  to  occupy  them 
while  she  went  after  the  honey. 

But  evidently  she  did  not;  for,  af- 
ter handing  them  the  pictures  she 
resumed  her  seat  by  the  window  and 
began  to  sew.  The  little  girls  glanc- 
ed significantly  at  each  other  as  they 
looked  over  the  pictures,  and  their 
faces  grew  sober. 

"It's  'most  four  o'clock,"  thought 
Dorothy;  "and  mother  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  come  home  by  five." 

"Do  yon  s'pose  she's  forgotten  the 
honey?"  she  whispered  anxiously  to 
Madge. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  Madge  whispered 

back. 

"Shall  I  ask  her  for  it?"  again 
whispered  Dorothy. 

'Oh,  no,"  said  Madge.  "I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  polite,  do  you?" 

Poor  Dorothy!  After  all  the  eager 
anticipation  of  the  week  to  be  dis- 
appointed now,  especially  when  her 
dearest  friend'  had  been  invited  to 
share  her  pleasure?  What  should 
she  do? 

"Oh,  there's  a  bee!"  she  cried,  a 
bright  idea  striking  her,  as  a  busy 
insect  in  search  of  sweets  flew  to  the 
honeysuckle  by  the  open  window. 

"I  see  him!"  exclaimed  Madge, 
catching  Dorothy's  meaning.  But 
Mrs.  Drew  sewed  on,  with  only  a 
smile  at  the  evident  enjoyment  of 
her  small  guests. 

Plainly,  this  hint  was  not  sufficient 
to  remind  their  hostess  of  the  for- 
gotten treat,  and  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  go  home  without  the 
promised  honey. 

Suddenly  Madge's  face  brightened; 
and  she  drew  Dorothy  toward  her  for 
a  brief  whispered  consultation,  at 
the  close  of  which  'Dorothy  jumped 
up  and  asked,— 

"Please  may  we  play  school  in  this 
corner,  Mrs.  Drew?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Drew; 
and  Madge  exclaimed, — 

"You  be  the  teacher,  Dorothy,  and 
I'll  be  the  scholars!" 

A  little  table  was  taken  for  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  with  becoming 
dignity  Dorothy  perched  herself  up- 
on the  organ  stool  behind  it.  Madge 
quickly  arranged  three  chairs,  one 
behind  another,  and  seated  herself 
on  the  last.  Then,  opening  a  book 
taken  from  the  what-not,  she  began 
to  study  very  hard. 

"First-class  in  spelling!"  called 
the  teacher.  Madge  closed  her  book, 
and  came  to  the  front. 

"Topi  the  mark!"  ordered  Dorothy. 

Madge  obediently  "toed"  a  bright 
erreen  leaf  In  the  carpet,  put  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  and  looked 
up  expectantly.  '■ 

"Snell  'honey.'" 

"Honey,  h-o-n,  hon,  e-y,  ey,  honey; 
a  sweet  fluid  collected  by  bees." 
Madge  had  been  taught  to  define  as 
well  as  to  spell. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Drew,  rising  abruptly  and  leaving 
the  room. 

The  girls  looked  abashed,  and  the 
spelling-class  came  to  a  sudden  end'. 


"I  wonder  if  she  knew  we  meant 
it?"  said  Madge. 

"I  guess  she  did,"  said  Dorothy, 
"for  she  went  out  quicker'n  I  thought 
she  would." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Drew  re- 
turned, bringing  a  small  tray  which 
contained  a  plate  of  tiny  buttered 
biscuits  and  two  sauce-plates  of  gol- 
den honey  in  the  comb.  Spreading  a 
white  cloth  on  the  teacher's  desk 
she  put  down  her  dainties,  saying, — 

"I  don't  see  how  I  came  to  forget 
your  honey;  but  I'm  glad  enough  you 
made  me  think  of  it  before  you  went 
home." 

Two  very  meek  "Thank  yous"  were 
the  only  response  she  received;  but 
Madge  and  Dorothy  ate  the  treat 
with  keen  relish,  and,  after  accepting 
an  invitation  to  come  again,  started 


for  home. 

"That  honey  was  very  nice,  Madge, 
but  I'm  sorry  we  had  to  hint  for  it," 
said  Dorothy,  as  they  walked  slowly 
down  the  road. 

'So  am  I,"  agreed  Madge.  "It  was 
very  embarrassing." — Mary  B.  McAl- 
lister, in  the  Youth's  Companion. 


According  to  an  English  actor, 
this  happened  in  a  small  theatre  in 
a  small  town  in  provincial  England, 
where  a  troupe  of  barnstormers  was 
playing  to  meagre  audiences.  The 
The  villain  dragged  the  shrinking 
heroine  down  stage  to  the  footlights 
and  in  her  ear  he  hissed,  "Are  we 
alone?"  "No,  gov'nor,"  interrupted 
the  lone  occupant  of  the  gallery,  "not 
tonight  you  ain't;  but  you  will  be  to- 
morrow night!" 


A  BARN  IS  WORTH  CAREFUL  PLANNVG 
ISN'T  A  HOME  ENTITLED  TO  AS  MUCH? 

Well  planned  barns  increase  profits  because  com- 
fortable  live-stock   thrives   better.     Good  barn 
equipment  saves  man-power  and  time. 

What  about  the  home?  Isn't  it  worth  the  same  amount  of 
attention?  Home,  where  mother  begins  and  ends  her  many 
duties,  where  the  children  grow  up  and  learn  to  appreciate 
worthy  things  through  the  examples  about  them,  de- 
mands as  good  planning  as  the  rest  of  the  ranch.  The 
happiness  of  the  family  circle  should  never  be  clouded 
by  household  drudgery. 

FREE  HELP  IN  PLANNING 
HOME  COMFORTS  AND  BEAUTY. 

A  successful  home  is  well-planned — every  item  of  Fur- 
niture and  Furnishing  is  thought  over  and  discussed  by 
all  the  family.    It  grows  in  Beauty  and  Comfort. 
Its  charm  is  maintained  by  constant  attention. 

To  plan  wisely  is  not  always  easy,  so  Barker 
Bros,  for  years  have  made  it  a  practice  to  help 
those  who  plan  their  homes,  by  publishing  book- 
lets, magazines  and  catalogs  about  the  things  that 
make  homes  better  and  the  ways  of  making  homes 
successful. 

They  are  Free  for  the  Asking- — Use  the  Coupon. 

These  publications  illustrated  here  and  described  below 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  home  lover  making  the  request. 
No  obligation  or  bother.  Just  clip  out  the  coupon — mark 
the  things  you  want — pin  the  coupon  to  a  sheet  «f  paper 
and  mail  to  Barker  Bros.,  Department  B. 


:ries^ 

FLOOR 

COVERINGS 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes. 

 (Cut  off  along  this  line)  

Please  send  me  the  following  publications: 

 Better  Homes   Catalog  oi  Quality- Reed 

Beautiful  Magazine  Furaitare. 

Issued  Quarterly.   Linen-Bedding-Mattress 

 Pleasing  Homes  Catalog. 

A  splendid  monthly   Drapery-Floor  Covering 

Magazine.  Catalog. 

General  Catalog-  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  to  be  issued  in 

Spring.    See  later  announcements.  (P.B.P.  1-14) 


Fuel  Economy  Without  Effort 


Fuel  control  at  the  end  of  your  fingers — fire  or  M  Are  mt  the 
touch  of  a  valve.  The  moment  your  hand  roaches  tals  vmlvr 
the  fire  is  out.  all  expense  stopped — instantly.  It  la  not  a  ease 
of  wasting  fuel  until  the  fire  exhausts  itself — the  control  1* 

perfect  and  absolute. 

r 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages  a  Drcadnaught  burner  gives  you 
as  a  means  of  comfort  and  economy.  The  gae  is  clean — there  is  aotaing  bat 
clean  heat  to  go  up  the  chimney,  and  we  ask  yon  to  control  and  aaaka  a  «  at 
this.  The  gas  being  clean  is  evidence  that  everything  in  tae  oil  has  beea 
consumed— everything  that  you  paid  for — full  100%  fuel. 

Write  for  our  circular  that  you  may  have  detailed  informatioa.  Tae  Baroer 
can  be  installed  in  any  stove  made  for  wood  or  coal.  Install  it  yaarsetf.  a* 
changes  to  make. 

Burner  and  Valve — 

The  most  perfect  ever  made, 

Parcel  post  prepaid  anywhere — $8.5© 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers. 

2411  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Rural  Community  Centers 


Lester  Ward  in  Dynamic  Sociology 
uaid  that  human  progress  has  been 
the  result  of  accident — a  progress  ot 
nature,  and  not  the  result  of  fore- 
thought and  intelligent  direction  on 
our  part.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  it  as  applied  to  all  progress,  it 
certainly  is  true  of  much  of  it.  For 
example,  most  cities  are  the  result 
of  accidental  following  of  cow-paths 
and  not  the  result  of  forethought  and 
intelligent  direction.  In  recent  years 
many  a  city  has  spent  good  money  on 
an  expert  survey  to  develop  a  plan 
for  a  city  beautiful.  A  poet,  artist 
and  engineer  rolled  into  one  has  con- 
sumed months  in  study  and  dreaming 
and  then  has  submitted  a  beautiful 
picture  of  what  might  have  been  but 
never  can  be  because  it  is  too  late. 
The  time  to  plan  a  city  is  before  it 
is  built— not  after  millions  and  mil- 
lions have  been  spent  on  streets  that 
run  the  wrong  way,  and  parks  that 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

school  houses  would  be  utterly  ig- 
nored. Bill  Smith's  offer  of  a  free 
site  would  be  politely  but  firmly  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  dis- 
posal of  rubbish.  A  deaf  ear  would 
be  turned  to  every  plea  of  local  pride 
or  self-interest.  Section  lines  and 
district  lines  and  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance and  chamber  of  commerce 
lines  of  talk  would  not  be  allowed  to 
do  any  pulling.  Nothing  would  be 
considered  but  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  rural  people  of  the  county. 
An  honest,  thoughtful  attempt  would 
be  made  to  establish  centers  at 
enough  points  through  the  county  to 
conveniently  serve  all  the  farmer 
folks,  but  few  enough  to  embrace 
communities  large  enough  to  insure 
adequate  financial  support  with  no 
heavier  burden  of  taxation  than  is 
now  borne.  Having  determined  loca- 
tions as  cold-bloodedly  as  scientific 
surveyors   determine   theirs,  a  map 
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are  in  the  wrong  place,  and  buildings  '  would  be  made  and  filed  with  the 
out  of  harmony  with  their  surround-  County  School  Superintendent.  Then 
ings  and  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of   woebetide  anybody  who  should  re- 

thair    /uinnnantn  a  a.-  .  a        . .   .  ... 


their  occupants, 

Just  now,  in  California,  there  is 
pending   a  development   in  country 


— -— =    —    —  - ■  -'«i>iuoui    in    uuuiiiry  w«  sixuuu  im.h  ••.  mis  uarmoni- 

distncts   that   is  still   amenable   to  ous  body  would  proceed  to  start  Com- 

I'AQQrtn*     tKnl     n«211     .  _   -  .   n_.  .   .  . 


reason;  that  still  may  be  made  sub- 
ject to  a  carefully  marked  out 
forward  looking  plan.  If  ever  fore- 
thought and  intelligent  direction  ap- 
plied at  the  present  would  vield 
tremendous  dividends  in  the  future 
here  is  the  time.  If  we  plan  now 
with  real  insight  and  intelligence  we 
may  do  great  things  for  the  rural  life 
of  our  State.  If  we  procrastinate  or 
shirk,  the  opportunity  will  pass,  for 
in  a  few  years  the  field  will  be  cum- 
bered with  the  inefficient  offspring 
of  expediency  or  blind  necessity. 

I  refer  to  the  rural  school  consoli- 
dation movement.  The  consolidated 
school  is  coming  and  comin?  fast.  Is 
It  coming  in  the  best  possible  way? 
So  far,  no!  Primary-school  consoli- 
dation so  far  has  been  forced  by 
circumstances.  It  has  been  slipped 
mto  some  isolated  part  of  a  county 
to  meet  a  local  emergency,  with  no 
regard  for  the  county  as  a  whole  and 
with  no  thought  for  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Even  in  a  countv  to  which 
the  investigator  is  referred  because 
of  its  consolidated  schools,  the  county 
superintendent  says  that  no  county 
survey  was  made,  but  that  the  school's 
were  established  where  there  was 
least  opposition  to  the  plan  This 
is  a  following  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance— a  policy  that  real  fore- 
thought and  intelligence  can  sanction 
but  rarely. 

So  far  as  high-school  consolidation 
=roes.  that  seems  to  be  following  the 
same  plan  now,  but  from  the  farmers' 
view-point  an  utterly  unintelligent 
olan.  woefullv  wanting-  in  forethought 
Instead  of  helping  the  country,  it 
threatens  to  become  a  curse  to  coun- 
try life.  The  tendency  is  to  build,  at 
the  county  seat,  an  immense  and  often 
sruesome  structure  so  expensive  as 
to  tax  the  resources  of  the  whole 
county  to  the  utmost  and  make  real 
community  hieh-schools  an  impossi- 
bility for  generations  to  come  A 
whole  California  countv  is  too  bitr  for 
such  ■  ihlne.  Farm  children  have 
jtMt  as  much  rieht  to  a  hijrh-school 
education,  without  havinc  to  leave 
home  for  it.  as  citv  children  have 
Thev  can't  a-et  it  if  the  present  plan 
prevails.  F„rtriprmorf>.  thpse  elabo. 
rate  pilns  of  stone  and  iimcracks  are 
or  no  e-rthlv  pso  to  anv  farmer  aside 
from  WtHntly  pr-hool  purposes.  For 
rlavs.  weoVs.  pv-pp  months  at  a  time 
thev  stnpn-  silent  nnrl  forhiddine— a 
monnrtippt  to  stnniditv!  It  is  a  plan 
so  false  in  nrinciplP  and  pprpicious 
in  pn>etW  tr>r>t  we  farmers  simply 
must  pip  It  |n  tf,p  h„n\  and  do  it  now. 

If  T  wprp  tnp  sppprintennVpt  of  in- 
struction, the  te-phers.  thp  school 
board*  j>nd  tbo  votPrs.  T  would  call 
mvsplf  tns-ptnor  for  a  confprpnce  and 


ftndrns-  thp  loeical  polpts  for  Com 
munlty  Centers.    Present  locations  of 


fuse  to  consider  it  before  perpetrating 
any  community  activity. 
In  the  second  place,  this  harmoni- 


munity  Centers.  As  soon  as  one  or 
more  school  houses  in  a  mapped-out 
community  began  to  be  lonesome  or 
wobbly  on  its  pins,  every  district 
school  house  in  the  territory  would 
be  junked  if  an  eyesore,  or  turned  into 
a  fire-engine  house  if  still  service-i 
able,  and  at  the  Community  Center 
there  would  be  formed  a  consolidated 
school  both  primary  and  high.  Yes, 
I  mean  just  that — both  primary  and 
High!  And  this  school  would  be 
housed,  not  in  a  school  house  but  in 
some  units  of  the  Community  Center 
plant. 

Along  with  the  Community  Center 
map,  file  this  report  of  what  a  Com- 
munity Center  plant  should  be — with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  subject  to 
amendment  and  expansion.  It  should 
be  located  on  some  ten  acres  of  land. 
The  grounds  should  include  a  well- 
equipped  play-ground  for  children,  an 
athletic  field  for  everybody,  an  orna- 
mental lawn  and  garden,  a  pavilion 
for  live  stock  exhibitions  and  auc- 
tions, and  a  community  picnic  ground. 
The  buildings  need  not  be  expensive 
and  should  not  be.  There  are  more 
bricks  than  brains  in  the  plans  of  all 
too  many  of  our  present-day  public 
buildings.  We  should  substitute 
pleasing  architectural  effects  for 
night-mares  in  wood  or  stone,  but  we 
need  not  mortgage  the  future  to  do 
it.  There  are  plenty  of  proofs  that 
a  hundred  thousand  dollar  building 
may  be  an  atrocity  while  a  five  thou- 
sand dollar  one  may  be  a  gem.  For 
the  Community  Center  a  group  of 
well  arranged,  inexpensive  buildings 
subject  to  future  expansion  without 
danger  of  marring  the  general  effect 
will  be  far  better  than  an  expensive, 
'inelastic  pile  of  concrete  and  ginger- 
bread. There  should  be  an  audi- 
torium large  enough  to  seat  the  com- 
munity, whether  it  be  100  or  500.  In 
one  end  there  should  be  a  stage  and 
in  the  other  a  fire-proof  cubby-hole 
for  a  motion  picture  machine.  The 
seats  should  be  removable  and  the 
floor  suitable  for  dancing.  Connected 
with  it  should  be  a  kitchen  equipped 
to  prepare  refreshments  for  public 
gatherings  and  hot  lunch  for  school 
children.  Also  connected  with  it.  but 
with  an  outside  door  of  its  own. 
should  be  the  commupitv  brancn  of 
the  Countv  Library.  (Note  that  I  say 
County  Library.  Not  school  library. 
Not  a  library  under  control  of  any 
school  board,  local  or  State.  But  the 
community  branch  of  the  Countv 
Library.  If  I  know  the  mind  of  farm- 
ers at  all.  they  would  fisrht  and  fight 
hard  against  anv  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  splendid  State  and  Countv 
Library  svstpm  of  this  Statp — the  best 
'n    the    Union — which    stands    as  a 


wiHiTuruCT    HIIU        11  UUIUIl  Wlllt'll      ST3T1HS      aS  2L 

after  dnp  dntlbpration  would  unani-   monument  to  James  L.  GilUs.>  Cop- 
monsiv  resolve  to  do  two  things  with-   Mguous  to  the  auditorium  should  also 
it  delay.  be  the  class-rooms  for  the  copooU- 

Flrst.  a  careful  survev  would  be  dated  school,  both  primarv  and  high, 
made  of  pverv  countv.  with  a  view  to    < Again  T  call  your  attention  to  that 

word  high.) 
The  plant  should  have  every  com- 


munity activity  that  needs  to  be 
housed — church,  school,  library,  farm 
bureau,  center,  women's  club — every- 
thing. It  should  be  a  hive  of  com- 
munity activity  every  day  and  every 
evening  of  every  week  in  every  year. 
Only  thus  will  we  get  our  money's 
worth.  The  farmer  knows  that  it  is 
bad  business  to  invest  in  a  tractor 
that  he  can't  keep  working  or  to  in- 
vest in  two  tractors  for  different 
kinds  of  work  when  one  can  do  both 
jobs.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of 
efficiency,  should  we  invest  in  a 
church  building  to  be  used  three  or 
four  hours  a  week,  a  library  building 
"open  evenings,"  a  school-house  used 
part  time,  and  a  club-house  for 
occasional  purposes?  We  should  not. 
It  is  folly.  It  Is  almost  a  criminal 
waste  of  resources  and  it  tends  away 
from,  not  toward,  rural  solidarity.  It 
tends  to  foster  hurtful  individualism 
and  not  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  Community  Center  should  be! 
Will  it  be?    I  wonder. 

5  Great  Novelties 

£U  CIS*  crimson  Wool- 
flow*  r  reoeutly  Intra- 
ducedbyuniubi  succeeded 
everywhere  and  proved 
to  be  the  most  ahowy  gar- 
den annual.  Nothing 
can  surpaiw  the  mast*  or 
bloom  which  It  show  eil 
bummer  and  Kail. 

We  now  have  three  new 
colors— pink,  yellow  and 
acarlet,  aawellascrlmaon- 
All  theae  colon  mi  and 
20  eta.  per  pfct. 

With  each  order  *•> 
©end  1  trial  pkt.  each  ot 
Giant  Kochia,  moat  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia  Hybrids,  white, 
pink,  striped,  scarlet,  pmmed,  etc.  mixed. 
Janan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  colors.  MaKnlflooxaW 
Giant  Ccntauroa.  Hunerb  for  ffi.rden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  eta. 
Big  Catalog;*  fro*.  All  flower  and  recetable  seeds, 
bullw,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
GtsjdtwLj Dahlia*.  Oannas,  Irl*ea.  Peonie*.  Perennial*. 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Ferns.  Peas,  Asters,  Pansies.  eta.  All 
apeclal  prize  strains,  and  many  sterlinK  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park.  N.T. 


For  successful  canning  in  the  home 

of  meat  and  vegetables  like  com, 
okra,  etc.,  a  steam  pressure  canner  is 
almost  a  necessity. 


DRIVER  AGENTS  WANTED 


To  drive  tnd  d«*rrrof.ii  irate  1920,  *-ryl..  87  H.  P.  BUSH  Oar -Tim- 
a«°  psaHngs  WnswdoSKarias  2  Unit  Sag.  4  Lt».-p0n  kw 
Axel.    Writ*  at  oocm  tor  th«  boat  Autuxnoi-.Ua  (>ff«r  In  c-jciataa. 


don't  wait—prompt  sMasssasB.  Usssy  back  gtnwsnt««. 

Addr»*5  J.  H.  Buth,  Praakiam,  Dspt.  OW> 
MOTOR  CO..  aUtsh  Torapt*.  Chicago,  Illinois 


boo  t  wait  pr-TDft  p| 

BUSH  ^ 


Violii,  Hanilia  Guitar.  UksldiT" 
Guitar.  MigrJoliB,  Corsit,  Tutor  Biojo  or  Baijo 

Wonderf  nl  mw  intra  of  tMcfalu  net.  aaaais  br  maO.  To  fire*, 
pupil.  In  eacb  locally,  we  grrm  .  (20  euperb  Vioho,  MennoMn, 
Ukulele.  GullMt.  Hiwuie  Gutter.  Genet.  Tenor  Uejuu  or  Banjo  abee- 
tutelr  free.  Verr  eceml]  charre  for  leea  raw  cob*.  We  vauutM  eoe- 
cm  or  Do  charge.  Complete  ootlH  free.  Write  now.  No  obligation 

SUXOEnUNO  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  lot.  Celt.  ISO  CUC.80,  IU 

Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Juet  Like  New. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
•Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  s. 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
■bow  you  "Diamond  Dve"  Color  PtrrL 


Practice  Thrift  When 
Buying  a  Piano 


Doing  without  music  is  not  thrift.  You  need  good  music.  It 
relaxes,  stimulates  and  inspires.  It  is  a  wonderfully  good 
influence  on  growing  children.  Today  music  in  the  home  is 
a  necessity — and  when  we  speak  of  music  we  naturally  think 
of  the  Piano  and  Player  Piano. 

But  you  can  practice  thrift  when  buying  your  Piano.  Ton 
can  see  to  It  that  you  get  ralue  received.  Not  every  Piano 
purchaser  gets  value  received.  Many  are  misled  or  confused 
by  the  misleading  advertisements  and  shady  methods  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers.  These  unthrifty  purchasers  "fall"  for 
exaggerated  statements,  special  inducements  and  apparently 
very  low  prices — only  to  awaken  to  the  realization  that  the 
instrument  tbey  purchased  is  only  a  makeshift  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and  buy  a  real  Piano. 

To  be  thrifty  in  Piano  buying,  the  purchaser  should  go 
straightway  to  a  good  reliable  Piano  House  and  frankly  state 
his  needs  and  the  amount  he  can  afford.  That  reliable  Piano 
House  carries  many  grades  (when  measured  by  price)  but  all 
dependable;  they  can  suit  your  purse  nicely.  They  will 
arrange  convenient  payment  terms  so  that  your  Piano  pur- 
chase will  not  only  be  an  example  of  thrift — of  getting  value 
received,  but  will  result  in  permanent  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman  JMay&  Co. 


Kmrn;  and  Sorter  Strertii,  San  Francis** 
F.urtre-.til  mad  Clay  Straw U.  Oakland 

Ninth  and  J  Ktrert.,  MarranipnUi 
320  K.  Mala  Street.  Starkton 
t.  and  Merred  Street*,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  aim  at  VaUeJo,  Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 
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Home  Improvement  Makes  for  Happiness 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Dear  Editor:  Our  home  life  has  Then,  hesitantly,  my  daughter  Alice 
undergone   a   transformation   in   the    enlightened  me. 

year  which   has   enriched   our  I     "Mother,  I— I — our  house — I 


last 


don't 


family  life  and  our  individual  lives 
so  much  that  I  am  hoping  other 
families  will  get  an  inspiration  from 
our  experience  which  will  effect  a 
-similar  change  in  their  lives. 

I  never  would  have  believed  that 
simply  making  over  a  home  could 
bring  the  members  of  a  family  to- 
gether in  so  strong  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  general  good  feeling.  I 
had  heard  something  of  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  environment,"  but  the 
phrase  meant  but  little  to  me. 

We  had  always  been  the  average 
family.  My  husband  was  ejagrossed 
in  the  busy-ness  of  making  the  ranch 
yield  the  largest  possible  returns  so 
that  his  family's  every  material  want 
should  be  provided.  I  was  busy 
ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of 
the  family — cooking  nourishing  meals, 
mending  clothes  and  keeping  the 
ttouse  spick-and-span.  The  children 
were  taken  up  with  'school  and  home 
duties.   We  had  very  little  family  life. 

We  were  a  congenial  family  in  a 
way.  There  was  little  of  real  quarrel- 
ing and  discord.  But  there  were 
never  any  friendly  little  gatherings 
of  "Just  Us."  We  never  gathered  for 
pleasant  little  chats  or  for  games  and 
a  little  music,  only  when  "company" 
came. 

I  can  see  now  that  it  was  because 
the  friendly  atmosphere  was  lacking 
in  the  furnishings  that  made  up  our 
surroundings.  The  desire  for  family 
soYiability— for  real  home  life — lay 
dormant  within  us,  needing  only  a 
little  encouragement  from  without  to 
make  it  live. 

I  was  a  model  housekeeper,  enjoy- 
ing a  neighborhood  reputation.  My 
"front  room"  (the  erstwhile  parlor) 
was  a  stiff,  clean  place,  where  the 
piano,  an  upholstered  suite  of  chairs 
and  settee  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other  coldly.  The  living-room,  dining- 
room  and  bedrooms  were  all  furnish- 
ed conventionally.  The  wall-paper 
in  all  the  rooms  was  intact  and  the 
rugs  were  in  good  condition.  Those 
were  the  thing's  which  mattered  to 
me.  I  never  thought  of  harmonious 
effects  or  personality,  or  any  of  those 
things. 

That  is,  not  until  my  daughter 
caused  me  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that, 
although  I  was  an  irreproachable 
"housekeeper,"  as  a  "homekeeper"  I 
was  a  failure.  Our  home  was  not  a 
livable  and  usable  place. 

My  oldest  daughter  finished  her 
grammar-school  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school  and  entered  high 
school  In  a  nearby  town.  She  boarded 
in  town  during  the  week  and  came 
home  for  the  week-end.  She  seemed 
glad  to  come  home  those  first  few 
week-ends,  but  gradually  I  noticed 
she  developed  a  tendency  to  stay  over 
in  town  with  "one  of  the  girls";  when 
she  did  come  home,  she  seemed  rest- 
less and  discontented. 

Tt  worried  me,  because  I  felt  that 
my  daughter  was  growing  away  from 
me  and  from  her  home,  and  I  failed 
to  understand  why.  When  her  dis- 
content became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent and  her  visits  home  less  and 
less  fW>ouent.  I,  becoming  alarmed. 
suggf>stod  that  she  bring  out  Vera 
Armstrong,  who  seemed  to  be  her 
best  friend.,  for  the  week-end. 


want  Vera — I  mean,  Vera's  house  is 
so  much  nicer  than  ours!" 

I  told  myself  that  the  Armstrongs 
were  probably  rich  and  their  house 


being  finer  than  ours,  my  daughter 
was  ashamed  to  bring  Miss  Armstrong 
into  our  humbler  auarters. 

But  Alice  enlightened  me  further. 
She  went  on  to  explain  that,  although 
the  Armstrong's  did  not  have  so  much 
more  furniture,  nor  so  much  better 
furniture  than  we  had,  their  home 
was — "Oh,  just  so  pretty  and  so 
homey." 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  it  was 
not  a  question  of  quality  and  quantity 
in  our  furniture,  I  would  sift  the 
matter  down  to  the  real  reason  for 
the  difference  and  set  about  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  study 
and  observance.  Alice  helped  me, 
and  gradually  the  rest  of  the  family 
became  interested,  each  one  offering 
suggestions  and  casting  about  for  new 
ideas.  And  we  began  to  be  drawn 
together  even  while  we  were  working 
out  the  change  in  our  home. 

We  found  that  what  we  needed  was 
furniture  that  we  could  use  and  live 
with.  We  needed  coziness  and  har- 
mony and  a  number  of  sister  elements 
that  are  a  question  largely  of  arrange- 
ment and  decoration. 

Now,  our  front  room  looks  inviting, 
instead  of  stiff  and  imposing;  the 
living-room   is  a  living-room  in  its 


true  sense,  with  comfy  cushions, 
hassocks,  reading  stands  and  friendly 
lights  placed  here  and  there.  Meals 
in  the  transformed  dining-room  are 
delightful  events — even  for  the  family 
alone,  without  guests.  Our  bedrooms 
are  more  than  places  for  sleeping  and 
dressing — they  are  now  our  individual 
sanctuaries  —  because  each  person's 
personality  is  expressed  In  the  color 
scheme  and  the  type  of  furniture  of 
his  or  her  room. 

Now  our  home  is  a  place  our  family 
loves  to  be  in  and  we  love  to  bring 
our  friends  in  to  share  our  comfort 
with  us. 

It  is  strange  how  we  can  absorb  the 
comfort  and  beauty  and  harmony  of 
our  surroundings.  We  owe  it  to  our 
souls  to  give  them  a  chance  to  grow 
big  and  fine  by  improving  our  out- 
looks, which  have  such  immeasurable 
influence  upon  us. 


MARRIED  WOMAN'S  CITIZENSHIP 
STATUS. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  a  foreign-bora 
woman  become  a  voter  by  marrying 
a  citizen  or  does  she  need  to  take  out 
papers  to  become  a  citizen?— J.  H.  W., 
Fowler. 

She  becomes  a  citizen  by  virtue  of 
the  citizenship  of  her  husband. 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


Lettuce  on  the  Toboggan. 

The  1920  lettuce  deal  is  causing  the 
wholesalers  in  the  San  Francisco  pro- 
duce game  to  worry  somewhat.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  deals  that 
has  been  before  the  market  in  many 
a  long  day.  It  is  causing  sleepless 
nights,  gray  hairs  and  loss  of  appetite. 
For  the  past  week  the  commission  dis- 
trict has  had  lettuce  for  the  millions, 
and  to  add  insult  to  injury  the  demand 
has  been  light,  causing  prices  to  hit 
bedrock.  For  several  days  the  market 
price  stood  around  $1.25  for  fancy  Los 
Angeles,  and  Imperial  Valley  product. 
Heavy  losses  have  been  sustained  by 
many  dealers  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  The  season  of  1919  was 
a  banner  one  for  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Imperial  Valley  growers,  so  much  so 
that  other  sections— Sacramento  and 
Watsonville — contracted  the  "lettuce 
fever"  and  planted  on  a  large  scale. 
This  with  the  normal  southern  acre- 
age, has  placed  the  yield  far  beyond 
the  demand. 

Demand  for  Kerries. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  ber- 
ries from  the  preservers  and  manu- 
facturers of  fruit  juices.  Contracts 
have  been  signed  with  the  members  of 
the  Berry  Growers'  Association, 
amounting  to  something  like  4,000 
cases.  All  contracts  for  the  coming 
season  were  made  directly  with  the 
grower,  the  Association  allowing  the 
individual  members  that  privilege. 
The  price  of  14  cents  was  established. 
Some  growers  sold  their  entire  crop 
at  that  price,  while  others  retained  a 
portion,  hoping  to  realize  a  better 
price  on  the  open  market  at  time  of 
delivery. 

Apples  If o ring  Slow. 

The  market  is  still  overstocked  with 
apples.  Many  cars  changed  hands 
this  week  at  25  to  40  cents  per  box 
less  than  original  purchase  price. 
Some  fruit  is  being  bought  at  around 
$2.25  per  box  for  export  to  China. 
Hood  River  district,  Oregon,  has  125 
cars  of  Newtown  Pippins  left,  and 
they  are  depending  largely  upon  the 
San*  Francisco  market  for  an  outlet- 

Onion  Prices  Finn. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather  we  are 
now  experiencing,  the  onion  season 
will  open  earlier  than  usual  by  fully 
four  weeks,  unless  extremely  unfavor- 
able weather  sets  in.  There  is  a  bet- 
tar  local  demand  for  onions  and  prices 
on  California  stock  are  firm  around 
$4.50.  Australian  Brown,  $5.00  to 
$5-26  per  hundred  pounds. 

Oranges  in  Good  Demand. 

Notwithstanding  heavy  arrivals,  the 
orange  market  is  standing  up  well. 
Unusually  heavy  arrivals  put  in  an 
appearance  on  Monday,  February  9. 
Eleven  cars  of  fruit  arrived  that  day. 
There  were  also  two  cars  of  lettuce, 
two  cars  of  sweet  potatoes,  two  cars 
of  white  potatoes,  and  one  car  of 
celery. 

Hasten  Kgg  Shipments. 

Eastern  egg  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  February  7  were  32  cars,  31  of 
which  were  consigned  to  New  York 
and  one  to  Brooklyn.  Petaluma 
shipped  17,  San  Francisco  10  and  Los 
Angeles  5.  These  shipments  are  ex- 
clusive of  part  carlots  leaving  the 
State  by  express  for  Eastern  points. 
Banana  Arrivals  Heavy. 

During  the  present  week  three  ba- 
nana cargoes  are  due  to  reach  San 
Francisco  from  Hawaiian  Islands, 
amounting  to  5,300  bunches.  With  an 
abundant  supply  on  hand  the  market 
remains  firm  at  8  to  9  cents,  with 
fancy  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
Winter  Pears. 

There  is  still  a  liberal  supply  of  cold 
storage  Winter  Nelis  pears  on  the 
market,  ranging  in  price  from  $3.50 
to  $4  per  box. 
Alligator  Pears  Plentiful. 

The  market  is  well  stocked  with 
alligator  pears,  that  are  being  oflered 
at  $3  to  $6  per  dozen,  according  to 
condition. 

Asparagas  in  Light  Supply. 

Light  arrivals  of  forced  growth  as- 
paragus reach  the  market  daily,  sell- 
ing at  40  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  February  11,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

The  announcement  that  Congress  may  abol- 
ish the  Grain  Corporation  at  an  early  date  has 
caused  uneasiness  among  the  flour  mill  men. 
They  have  made  all  their  arrangement)!  for 
handling-  the  crop  under  Government  regula- 
tions of  the  minimum  price  of  wheat.  A 
great  deal  of  this  wheat  has  been  contracted 
for  at  this  price,  plus,  in  many  cases,  a  pre- 
mium. If  all  restrictions  are  now  removed 
without  several  months'  warning  to  adjust 
business  to  the  change  it  may  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  both  the  flour  and  wheat  market. 
BARLEY. 

No  shipments  of  barley  to  European  points 
have  been  made  recently  on  account  of  the 
adverse  conditions  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
local  market  is  firm  on  the  probable  demand 
for  barley  by  the  makers  of  feedetufls. 

Peed   $3.66  6  3  76 

Shipping   S3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  3t  all  times  reflects  conditions  in  bar- 
ley, and  as  a  consequence  no  changes  in  quo- 
tations were  made  this  week. 

Red  feed,  ctl  •.  $3.4663.65 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  .  .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

While  small,  the  actual  local  demand  for 
corn  was  better  than  for  the  other  grains. 
The  demand  for  cracked  corn  is  expected  to 
advance  the  price  of  the  whole  grain. 

Egyptian,  choice   S3.80  68.90 

California   $8.25  6  3.30 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1644  tons  compared  with  1068  the  previous 
week.  The  local  market  continues  quiet,  the 
extrome  high  prices  preventing  any  trading 
except  for  actual  consumption  that  might  be 
called  from  hand  to  mouth.  Irregularity  has 
also  characterized  the  export  trade.  Steady 
demand  from  the  country  districts  has  raised 
the  price  ot  hay  in  aU  sections,  and  has  re- 
flected this  raise  in  the  city  market.  The  lack 
of  rain  continues  the  most  serious  factor  con- 
trolling shipments  and  prices  of  hay  through- 
out California.  Heavy  inroads  are  being  made 
on  the  hay  stocks  of  the  State  and  neighbor- 
ing states  are  being'  called  upon.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  dry  spell  must  result  in  prices 
on  the  market  going  still  higher. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $27.00631.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  S26.00@28.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   S29.00@32.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  S25.00 628.00 

Barley  Hay   S26.00628.00 

No.  T  Alfalfa  Hay   S27.00  6  32.00 

Stock  Hay   S22.00  6  25.00 


FEEDSTUFF8. 

The  demand  coining  from  so  many  sections 
of  the  State  for  feedstuffs  has  caused  dealers 
to  quote  higher  prices  on  several  varieties.  A 
continuation  of  this  demand,  bound  to  follow 
a  continuation  of  the  dry  spell,  will  mean 
material  advances  in  all  feedstuff  prices,  fol- 
lowed by  higher  prices  for  the  grains  entering 
into  their  manufacture. 

Rolled  Barley    S7600W76.00 

Rolled  Oats   S70.00672.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $43.00  648.00 

Cracked  Corn   S79.00681.00 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
The  price  of  potatoes  has  made  the  market 
dull  dtirinr  the  past  week.  The  demand 
shows  itself  to  be  far  below  the  normal,  as 
the  public  refuses  to  buy  la  quantities  at 
present  quotations.  Onions  were  somewhat 
lower  on  small  demand.  The  general  vege- 
table market  was  quiet.  Some  very  choice  to- 
matoes from  Mexico  have  arrived  and  sell  at 
$2.76  and  S3.00.  Rhubarb  from  the  south 
sells  for  S2.60  in  30-lb.  boxes  and  the  Bay  or 
Strawberry  rhubarb  brings  12%  cents  a  pound. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10 6 12 He 

Carrots,  per  sack   SI  Onto  1.26 

Celery,  crate   K-0068.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English.  dOi  S2.75O3.00 

do.  Hothouse,  box   S4.2664.60 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.00  61.25 

Tomatoes.  Stone   SI. 00 ALSO 

do.  Extra  fancy   $2.00f*2.76 

do.  Mexican   S2.7563.00 

Rhubarb.  So.,  30-lb.  box  S2.60 

do.  Strawberry,  lb  12  %  c 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  4c 

Cream  Squash,  box   76  ft  85c 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  ewt  84.6664.76 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4 .25  6  4.50 

do,  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt.  . .  .  .S4.76  6  6.00 

do,  Salinas,  cwt  S5.25 

do,  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  S4.26 64.50 

do,  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  S4. 60  6  4. 76 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4%@5c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $4.76  6  5.25 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $6.00  ft  5.25 

Garlic,  lb  26©27fcc 

BEANS, 

Last  year's  crop  of  beans  is  practically 
cleaned  up.  The  odd  lots  now  selling  are 
bargained  for  each  individual  lot.  Quota- 
tions on  beans  are  based  on  the  asking  price 
to  the  wholesaler  by  catoad  lots.  Beans  are 
bought  from  the  growers  exclusively  on  sample 
and  the  price  paid  varies  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  beans.  Quotations  by  carload  for 
shipment  foUow: 
Variety  New  Crop 

Bay  os   S9.60  6  9.75 

Blackeyes   S7.1067.40 

Cranberry   S7.00  6  7.25 

Pinks   $6.6066.75 


Red   Mexican   $8.2668.75 

Tepary   

Garbanxos   $9.60  69.75 

Large   Whites   $6.40  ft  6  Ot. 

Small   Whites   $6406650 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices   $14.7$ 

i     do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices  $13.25013.60 

do.  Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $12.76613.00 

POULTRY. 

Buying  of  the  Chinese  far  a  holiday  next 
week  caused  broilers,  friers,  heae  and  roosters, 
ducks  and  geese  to  advance  rfwnag-  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week.  The  market  is  expected  to 
return  to  about  last  week's  level  when  the 
Chinese  demand  comes  to  aa  end.  Otherwise 
there  is  practically  no  change.  Receipts  are 
not  large,  but  they  are  eaaugh  to  take  care 
of  the  ordinary  business. 

Broilers.  1%   lbs.  and  under   43646c 

do.  IVi  to  1%  lbs  45  647c 

do.  144  to  2  lbs.  47660c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  40  646<- 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  40  645c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  R>.  (S  lbs. 

do.  LeghornB   40646c 

and  over)   4*0  6 43c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb.   26c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spstag,  lb.  48652c 

do,  live   46  6  47c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35  6  SSL- 
do,  old.  per  lb  $86 30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65  n  70c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  86638c 

do.  old.   lbj.   30632c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  l$620c 

do.  dressed   22626c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doi  $2. 5$  6  3. 50 

BrnrnaV 

Tho  San  Francisco  butter  saarket  has  shown 
an  unsettled  condition  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  price  for  extras  fell  Ave  cents  from 
last  week's  high.  Rooeiuts  are  showing  an 
increase  and  withdrawals  from  storage  are 
also  increasing.  A  falling  off  ia  the  shipping 
demand  is  held  responsible  far  the  weakness 
of  butter. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Moo.    Tu.  Wed 

Extras  Wi%  •  ■<■      $0      ...«>..  60 

Prime  lsts  59      59      5*      M      5»  59 
BOGS. 

Eggs  continued  to  faU  this  week,  reaching 
a  level  of  eight  cents  below  the  high  of  last 
week.  This  decline  in  price  is  in  spite  of  the 
continued  shipments  of  ages  u>  the  B  as  tern 
market.  Reports  from  the  railroads  show  that 
95  cars  or  41,452  cases  of  eggs  were  shipped 
out  of  California  during  Jaaasry  ansl  none  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  from  points  outside  the 
State  during  this  period.  February  shipments 
are  stated  to  be  going  forward  at  aboat  the 
same  rate,  or  approximately  three  carload* 
per  day.  If.  this  Eastern  deasand  should  drop 
for  a  few  days  it  would  undoubtedly  cause  a 
serious  decline  in  eggs  oa  ate  local  exchange. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Hon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   48      48ft  49%  44%  41%  43% 

Prime  lsts  41%  44%  49%  43%  39%  41% 
Ex.  pullets  39      42%  41%  41      3$  40 
Undersized    36      38      38 V*  38 Vi  36%  37% 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  11,  1920. 
CATTLE — The -local  cattle  market  suffered 
a  slight  decline  during  the  past  week.  Re- 
ceipts are  ample  to  supply  all  demands,  and 
the  cattle  offered  are  of  unusually  good  qual- 
ity. Nevada  is  sending  in  some  exceptionally 
fine-finished  stuff. 

Steers,  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  12  %G  13  %c 

do.    No.  2,  1200-1400  lbs  12     6 12  %c 

do.    2nd  quality   10     6 11  He 

do,    thin    Q    6  9%c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   9     610  c 

do.    2nd  quality    8%  6  •  c 

do.    common  to  thin   6 %  @  6Hc 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   7c 

do,    fair    6    6  6%c 

do.    thin    6    6  5%c 

Calves,   lightweight   13ft  ft  14c 

do.    medium   12  @12%c 

do.    heavy    9%  « 11 1,4c 

SHEEP — Mutton  sheep  supplies  are  hard  to 
get.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  strong 
demand  for  sheep  and  lamb  cuts,  though  "fat" 
lambs  are  always  in  request  at  premium  prices. 
Both  wethers  and  ewes  of  Inferior  grades  are 
down  this  week.  In  the  Eastern  markets 
lambs  and  mature  muttons  have  declined 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Lambs,  milk   14ftl5c 

do.    yearling   13  @  13  He 

Sheep,  wethers   11  (a)  12c 

do,  ewes    9@  9%c 

HOGS — There  has  been  a  good  run  of  hogs 
on  the  local  market  the  past  week,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  offerings  being  exceptionally  good. 
No  soft  stuff  is  now  accepted  by  the  packers. 
Values  have  slumped  slightly  and  may  be  in 
for  further  declines.  The  fall  in  British  ex- 
change appears  to  be  a  big  factor  in  determin- 
ing future  hog  values.  Declining  exchange 
has  forced  the  price  of  American  hog  pro- 
ducts to  almost  prohibitive  prices  in  England, 
which  has  been  buying  from  ub  from  $6,000.- 
000  to  $6,000,000  worth  of  such  products 
weekly. 

Hogs,  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150.  ..  .14c 

do,    160-226   15c 

do.    226-300    14  %c 

do.    300-400    13  %c 


Los  Angeles,  February  10.  1920. 

CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  unsteady 
It  is  slow,  yet  a  good  demand  is  said  to  be 
felt.  While  the  Eastern  market  is  quoted 
lower  this  week,  our  prices  are  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000  61100  lbs..  .$10.00612.60 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.60ft  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  S  8.006  8.60 

Canners   $  4.606  6.50 

HOGS — Offerings  in  this  market  are  only 
fair,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all  that 
are  coming  in.    Quotations  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag-g  2256276  lbs.  $14.60616.00 
Heavy  averag'g  275  6  350  lbs.  $12.00613.00 
Light  $16.00616.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Receipts  in  this  market  are  a 
little  slow,  but  a  very  good  demand  is  being 
felt  for  lambs  and  yearlings  and  at  prices 
that  continue  unchanged.  There  is  little  call 
for  ewes  and  wethers. 

Prime  wethers   $9.00611.00 

Yearlings   $9.50610.50 

Prime  ewes   $8,60  6  9.50 

Lambs   $13.006  15.00 


Considering  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mil- 
lion iKHinds  of  cheese  in  storage  in  this  Stale 
the  price  of  cheese  is  very  steads'.  The  de- 
mand is  light,  and  it  looks  aa  if  the  trade  is 
looking  for  lower  prices  before  malriag  ex- 
tensive purchases. 

California  Flats,  fancy   28c 

do.  Firsts   *9%c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   9U%m 

Oregon   Triplet   29c 

do,  Y.  A  S3%>- 

fresh  vworwa. 

The  market  for  apples  during  the  past 
week  was  fair.  The  receipt  of  fresh  ship- 
ments from  Oregon  attracts*  attention  to  ap- 
ples and  a  better  demand  followed.  White 
Winter  Permains  were  ia  fair  demand.  Re- 
ports that  strawberries  are  going  to  the  can- 
ners at  16  cents  a  pound  during  the  coming 


Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  9,  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts.  229.  Steers, 
best.  $11.50612.60:  good  to  choice,  $10,506 
11.50:  medium  to  good.  $9.60610.50;  fair 
to  good.  $8.50  6  9.50:  common  to  fair.  $7.50 
ft  8.50:  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9,506 
10.50;  good  to  choice.  $8.60  6  9.60;  medium  to 
good.  $7.50  6  8.50;  fair  to  medium.  $6.60  ft 
7.50:  canners.  $3.50  6  6.50;  bulls.  $6,256 
8.50;  prime  light  calves,  $16.50617;  medium 
light.  $12.60616.50:  heavy.  $7612.60; 
mockers  and  feeders,  $869.60. 

HOGS— Higher:  receipts,  1440.  Prime 
mixed.  S15.75616.25;  medium.  $15,256 
16.75;  rough  heavy.  $11616.25:  pigs.  $136 
15. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts.  1416.  Eastern 
lambs,  $16.60  6  17.50:  light  valley.  $15  ft 
16.50;  heavy.  $14.60615.50:  wethers.  $13  6 
13.50:  ewes.  $10612. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  9.  1920. 
During  the  past  week  the  orange  market 
shows  continued  improvement— due  to  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  deciduous  fruits  and  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  influenza,  which  cre- 
ates a  heavy  demand  for  citrus  fruits  of  all 
varieties.  Price  quotations  are  largely  de- 
termined by  size,  the  medium  and  smaller 
sires  being  most  in  favor.  F.  o.  b.  California 
quotations  are:  50s.  $3:  100s.  S3. 50:  and 
126s.  $4  per  box.    Smaller  sizes  run  from  S4 


up  to  $4.75. 

There  is  a  splendid  demand  for  choice 
grados  of  lemons  in  all  markets.  East  and 
West.  Prices  range  from  $4  to  $5  for  good 
stock.  There  are  said  to  be  from  20.000  to 
25.000  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  now  on  hand 
in  Eastern  markets. 

Citrus  shipments  to  date  total  about  10.000 
boxes  of  oranges,  and  about  1600  boxes  of 
lemons.  About  half  the  orange  crop  is  mar- 
keted. 


Economical 
Fertilization 

STOCKYARD  MANURE 
MIXTURES 

from  steers,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  largely 
from  cottonseed,  alfalfa  sseal  and  other 

rich  feeding. 

SHEEP  MANURE 

from  similar  ridh  feeding. 

Chicken  Manure 

largely  from  tankage,  fish  and  meat  scrap 
feeding,  consequently  all  the  above  are 
highly  nitrogenous  and  much  richer  in 
plant  foods  than  ordinarily.  Being  fresh 
they  are  100  per  cent  efficient,  qalck  in 
action,  and  most  eGOOosnica]  because  of 
the  concentrated  nature  of  the  material, 
containing  up  to  several  hundred  per  cent 
greater  plant  food  and  humus  value  than 
when  from  ordinary  fsedtng.  Their  plant 
food  and  humus  content  oould  not  be  ob- 
tained in  manufactured  eamraercial  fertil- 
isers at  less  than  up  to  several  huadrsd  per 
cent  their  cost.  Carlot  bant  shipmeats  only. 

Writ*  for  delivered  prices 
and  make  reservation  today. 

A.  M.  BLITMER 

SOLE  DISTRhWTOR 

4.13  California  Street,  Snn  Francisco 

r.  S.  Dent,  of  Amlnihn  License  7«4J. 
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-teaaon  makes  some  of  the  local  dealers  feel 
that  there  will  not  be  a  lively  market  for  the 
fresh  berry  after  the  season  opens,  as  the  pub- 
lic will  not  pay  26  cents  or  more  retail  for  a 
pound  of  berries. 

Apples,  Spiteenberg,  Oregon  $2.76@3.25 

do.    Beliflower     $1.35@1.75 

do.    Laver   $1.50 

do.    Yellow  Newtawn  $1.75@3.00 

do,    Pippins,  Calif  81.75®  2.25 

do.    Wiaesap  $2.00@4.00 

White  Winter  Permain   81.75 @2.00. 

Pears   $2.50@4.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navels  were  advanced  25  cents  for  fancy 
fruit,  although  the  bulk  sells  at  the  old  quo- 
tations.   Arrivals  are  ample. 

Lemons,  fancy   $5.00@5.50 

do.    choice   84.00 @4.60 

do.    Standard   $3.00® 3.50 

Oranges,  Navels   $3.50@5.25 

Grapefruit,   Calif  $2.75@3.25 

do.    Arizona  $3.50@4.00 

Tangerines   $1.50®  3.25 

Dealers  say  that  the  public  is  manifesting 
very  little  interest  in  honey. 

Water  White   18     @  20c 

Light  Ambe-   16%@17%c 

Amber   15     @  16c 

RICE. 

The  local  market  ia  sluggish  at  unchanged 
quotations.  The  Oriental  market  continues  to 
be  higher  than  the  local  market,  but  there 
is  Qncrtataty  regarding  developments  on  ae- 
count  of  cable  interruption. 

DRIED  FRCITS. 

Raisins  ana  dried  grapes  have  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  growers.  The  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  prohibition  law  is  going  to 
continue  to  make  this  description  of  dried 
fruit  popular  and  keep  np  its  prices  for  some 
time. 

Prunes — 49-508   19c 

do,    oO-OOs   16c 

do.    60-70S    15c 

do.    70-8«e   14c 

do,    80-OOs  13c 

do.    90-100e   12 VtQ 

Peaches   16%®  21c 

Apricots  25@@  32c 

■TOES. 

The  country  hide  market  is  quiet.    There  is 
a  well-sustained  demand  for  leather  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  »•  marked  recession  in  hide 
vrices  is  looked  far  aaon. 
Wet  Steer  Hides — 

No.  1  wet  salt  Ida.  15  to  30  lbs..  40c;  No. 
2  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs..  35c:  No.  1  wet 
salt  calf,  trimmed.  T2e:  No.  1  wet  salt  calf, 
iintrimmed.  C4e.  No.  2  calf,  2c  per  lb.  leas. 
Wet  Salted  Horsa  HMes — 

No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof  $8<g  10;  No.  1 
medium.  $4@7;  Na.  1  small.  $1®3.50;  No.  1 
rolls  50e»*l. 

WML. 

Wool  prices  remain  on  the  high  level  they 
have  held  for  saaao  considerable  time.  The 
fiiior  grades  of  wast  are  scarce  and  unprece- 
detitedly  high.  There  is  Uttle  wool  being  con- 
tracted for  ia  Valifsrnia.  as  buyers  think 
prices  asked  by  growers  arc  unwarranted. 
There  are  as  established  market  quotations. 
Then1  is  little  trading  in  unshorn  wool,  as  the 
National  Waal  drawers'  Association  advised 
its  members  not  ta  oantract  their  clips  in  ad- 
vance  of  shearing  time. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Las  Aanales,  February  10.  1920. 
BUTTER. 

In  sympathy  with  the  Northern  California 
market,  and  as  a  reswlt  of  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  far  the  production  of  but- 
ter, prices  have  slumped  off  4c  on  the  pound 
since  last  week.  The  decline  was  reported  on 
the  9th,  when  the  entire  Southwest  was  be- 
ing given  a  generovs  saaking  of  rain.  While 
receipts  are  slightly  nnder  those  of  a  week 
ago.  they  are.  however,  ample  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  holds  np  well.  Receipts  for 
the  week  just  ending  were  285,100  lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  64c 

do.    prime    first   62c 

do.    srst   61c 

ECUS. 

Fresh  ranch  eygs  declined  2c  on  the  dozen, 
while  pullets  have  advanced  lc.  Case  counts 
unchanged.  Consumption  is  reported  more 
satisfactory.  Receipts  are  higher  than  a 
week  ago  and  they  will  continue  to  show 
gains  now  that  mere  favorable  weather  has 
been  given  us.    For  the  week  1.344  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   45c 

do,  ,  case  count   43c 

do.    pullets   43c 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  only  fair,  but  are  equal  to 
present  demands.  Continued  high  prices  are 
affecting  consumption  of  both  young  stuff  and 
hens.  Turkeys  and  ducks  reported  scarce  and 
in  good  demand.  Prices  unchanged. 
Broilers,  1  to  1^4  lbs  35c 

do,    1%  to  1%  lbs  37c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks  25®  37c 

Turkeys   37®  44c 

Geese   .  .  27c 

FEU  IT. 

Apples  continue  to  make  up  the  offerings 
io  this  market.  All  else  is  cold  storage. 
Choice  fruits  in  fair  demand  at  quotations 
but  poor  offerings  have  little  call.  Receipts 
only  fair. 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier  $1.90®  2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  $2.75®  3.26 

do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .81.75 <ti  1.85 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  S2.00@2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00® 2.25 

do.  Spitzenburg,  packed  box.  .  82.26®3.26 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  slow  of  sale  and  lower;  receipts 
fair,  yet  ample  for  demands.  Onions  in  light 
supply  and  higher,  with  fair  demand.  Cab- 
bage not  moving"  well,  and  selling  lower. 
Cauliflower  moeting  with  fair  demand  and 
higher.    Lettuce  slow. 

Potatoes.    Northern    Burbanks.  .  .$4.2504.75 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4. 25® 4. 35 

"Sweet  potatoes  $4.0004.50 

Onions,   Stockton  yellows,   cwt..  .$4.50%4.75 
do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $5.5005  75 


do,  Australian  Brown   $5.25® 5.35 

Cabbage,  per  109  lbs  $2.50W2.75 

Lettuce,  crate   '.  .35®  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $1.25  01.40 

Peas,  per  lb  7®  10c 

Celery,  crate   $6.0006.50 

Cauliflower,  crate  $1. 25  c,  1.50 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  25®  30c 

BEANS. 

Some  little  demand  for  large  whites  and 
limas,  but  others  reported  dull.  Prices  un- 
changed. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.50®  COO 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.0003.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAY. 

The  hay  situation  unchanged.  Very  little 
coming  in.  A  good  demand  for  what  is  of- 
fered at  quotations. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $27.00@30.00 

Oat  hay.  ton  $30.00  034.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $34.50  ®  36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $35.00®  37.00 

Straw   $14 .00®  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

Situation  improved.  Foreign  alfalfa  is  not 
coining  in  in  such  large  quantities.  The  local 
consuming  trade  is  pretty  well  filled  up  on 
requirements  until  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
We  are  looking  for  new  hay  earlier  this  year 
than  customary,  and  expect  the  season  to  open 
strong,  both  in  price  and  consumption.  Prices 
unchanged.  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  525  Centra]  Building,  Los  Angeles.  A. 
F.  Thornton,  Sales  Manager. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $36.00® 38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   834.00  @35.00 

standard   $30.00  ®  33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $37.00  0  39.00 

No.  1  Dairy   835.00O36.00 

Standard  Dairy  $33.00 34.00 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Berkshtres. 
Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Feb.  24th — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ass'n,  Davis. 

Feb.  25th  —  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n,  Davis. 

Feb.  27th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  University  Farm,  Davis. 

Feb.  £7th  —  Southern  California  Berkshire 
Breeders'  Ass'n. 

Feb.  27th — Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Sale.  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Hanford. 

Mar.  9th — Stanislaus  Co.  Holstein-Friesians 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Modesto. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Mar.  16-  17th — Tagus  Ranch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords,  Tulare. 

Mar.  25th  —  California  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association.  Annual  Guaranty  Sale, 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  3rd — Kings  Co.  Pig  Club,  Hanford. 

Apr.  6th  —  N.  K.  Horan,  Poland-Chinas. 
Lockeford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale.  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Friesians. 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz,  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 

May  12th — Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Holstein-Frie- 
sian dispersal  sale,  Ripon. 


At  the  recent  Southern  California 
Duroc  sales  Tulare  county  breeders 
led  in  buying  six  head  at  a  total  cost 
of  $3785— the  highest  at  $1500,  the 
next  at  $1025,  and  the  third  at  $850. 
Fresno  county  breeders  came  next, 
buying  tops  at  the  three  sales. 


An  arrest  made  at  Brentwood  last 
week  it  is  thought  will  bring  to  an 
end  sheep  stealing  on  the  Miller  & 
i  Lux  lands  near  there.  It  is  stated 
that  $40,000  worth  of  sheep  have  been 
stolen  during  the  past  year. 

Rabbit  raising  on  the  small  farms 
of  Runnymede,  near  Palo  Alto,  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  a  tan- 
nery is  about  to  be  erected  there  *o 
care  for  the  skins  of  the  fur-bearers. 


600  Acre  Pasture  Land 

POR  SALE 

Near   San  Francisco 

Can  be  developed  as  a  fine  ftnishinK  farm. 
If  planted  to  barley  immediately — with 
spring  rains,  would  make  good  hay  crop; 
without  rains  would  make  pasture  eaough 
to  pay  for  seed.  Good  natural  pasture. 
Price  and  terms  reasonable. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  B«X  lata 
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When  Time  is  Precious — 

E-B  Osborne  Hay  Tools  Save  It 

Every  farmer  who  has  a  crop  of  hay  wants  tools  that 
finish  the  job  in  record  time.  That's  why  E-B  Osborne 
hay  tools  are  universally  appreciated  and  bought.  They 
do  quicker,  more  thorough  work  all  the  way  through. 

The  name  Osborne  has  long  stood  high  in  ths  estimation 
of  American  farmers.  Coupled  with  the  E-B  trade- 
mark it  insures  an  unsurpassed  standard  of  excellence 
and  service. 

The  E-B  Osborne  mower  does  its  work  efficiently,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  crop.  It  has  many  special 
festures  which  you  should  investigate,  such  as  internal 
gear  drive,  eccentric  for  realigning  cutter-bar,  extra 
long  knife  head  and  guides,  full  strength  one-piece 
frame. 

Any  E-B  dealer  will  show  you  this  mower  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  pictured  here.  Ask  him  about  E-B 
Service  on  deliveries,  both  of  machines  and  parts.  It  is 
of  real  importance  to  every  farmer  who  uses  haying 
tools. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1852  Rockford,  III. 

H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.  B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc.,  Lo»  Antrim,  Cal. 

A  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manu- 
factured and  guaranteed  by  one  company. 


E-B  OsborneSulky  Rake 

Steel  wheels,  45  inches  high, 
with  staggered  spokes,  hold  true 
circle. and  pull  easily  on  rough 
ground:  I  i  uss-rod,  and  one- 
piece  frame  give  strength  for 
many  years  of  service.  Three 
spacings  of  teeth  by  adjustment. 


E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 
Gets  Down  Grain  and  Tall 
Grain  Equally  Well. 

These  special  E-B  Osborne  Grata 
Binder  features  get  practically  aH 
the  grain  regardless  of  conditions: 

Cutter  bar  close  to  ground.  Reel 
pushes  down  grain  onto  platform. 
Platform  canvas  runs  one-seventh 
faster  than  elevator  etraightontag 
grain.  Stringing  grata  prevented  by 
drop  leaves,  grain  springs, 
discharge  arms. 


TIRES 


THIS  YEAR- for  ex- 
cess mileage,  buy 
Fisk.  For  any  make  of 
car,buyFisk.  For  double- 
generous  size,  buy  Fisk. 
For  real  service —dollar 
for  dollar  and  mile  for 
mile— buy  Fisk ! 

Fisk  Tires  live  up  to  the 
Fisk  ideal— "To  be  the 
best  concern  in  the  world 
to  work  for,  and  the  squar- 
est  concern  in  existence  to 
do  business  with." 

Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


Time  to  Re  tire? 
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Better  and  Cheaper  Milk  by  Motor  Truck 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


OSSY  contentedly  turns  alfalfa  into  pure  sweet  milk  in  the 
open  country  around  Soledad.  Twenty-eight  hundred  gallons 
or  more  of  that  milk  daily  contribute  health  and  growth  to  the 
babies  of  San  Francisco  134  miles  away.  It  has  the  distinction 
of  traveling  farther  on  rubber  tires  than  any  other  milk  on  the 
Coast-  For  several  months  it  was  carried  by  rail.  Since  October  2,  1919, 
it  has  been  carried  by  motor  truck  and  trailer. 

Efficiency  ami  Economy  Required. 
Efficiency  and  economy  are  Bossy's  watchwords.    Efficiency  comes 
first;  for  the  city  health  authorities  insist  that  the  milk  shall  arrive  clean, 
cool,  and  sweet.    The  consumers  insist  that  it  come  on  schedule  time  and 
stay  sweet  until  the  next  day's  milk  comes. 

Economy  is  a  close  second  to  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  Bossy's 
milk;  for  the  city  users  of  pints  and  quarts  were  hollering  about  a  rise  in 
the  pint  of  milk  which  did  not  cover  increased  costs  of  production,  even 
while  they  paid  double  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
shoe  leather, 

A  real  economy  in  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  proved.  Express 
charges  on  milk  from  Soledad  are  50  cents  per  tank,  or  five  cents  per  gallon, 
though  express  employees  did  not  load  or  unload  the  milk.  The  cost  by 
motor  truck  is  40  cents  maximum,  a  20  per  cent  reduction  amounting  to 
$28  per  day,  with  additional  economies  as  pointed  out  below.  The  40-cent 
cost  includes  every  charge  of  every  kind  against  the  motor  trucks.  It  covers 
interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  $8  per  day  for  the  driver  of  each  truck, 
gas,  oil,  tires,  repairs,  etc-    The  tire  charges  are  based  on  their  guaranteed 


of  hills  by  the  crooked  and  rather  steep  San  Juan  grade.  No  man  had  yet 
hauled  milk  regularly  so  far  for  city  retail  trade.  But  Superintendent  \V. 
W.  Van  and  Manager  H.  C  Lunt  combined  their  nerve  and  put  over  the 
motor-hauling  project  in  a  big  way,  starting  operations  on  October  2nd. 

Milk  Arrives  in  Best  Condition. 

The  city  health  authorities  said  the  milk  would  be  churned  unfit  for 
consumption.  Their  inspectors  were  on  the  job  when  the  first  loads  ar- 
rived, and  they  admitted  that  no  milk  was  leaching  San  Francisco  in  better 
condition. 

How  was  this  accomplished?  Soledad  lies  in  a  country  of  rather  light 
soil.  The  cows  do  not  come  to  the  milking  with  their  udders  and  rear 
quarters  caked  with  mud.  A  cooling  wind  sweeps  up  the  valley  every  day 
in  summer,  yet  it  does  not  carry  dust  to  any  great  extent.  The  daiiymen 
appreciate  the  value  of  cleanliness.  The  milk  is  cooled  at  the  start  and  is 
kept  cool  until  the  city  people  get  it.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  and 
advantages  the  United  Milk  Co-  reached  so  far  into  the  country  last  June, 
using  railroad  transportation  until  the  motor  truck  project  was  initiated. 

Each  of  two  small  motor  trucks  makes  two  collections  of  milk  per  day 
from  the  ranchers,  each  of  them  covering  ^orty  to  fifty  miles  a  day  within  a 
radius  about  twelve  miles.  The  milk  is  mixed  and  cooled  at  Soledad  to  a 
temperature  of  36  to  40  degrees.  It  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  45  to  48 
degrees  in  the  hottest  weather — too  cold  to  churn  or  spoil  en  route.  This 
remarkable  maintenance  of  cool  temperatures  is  accomplished  by  covering 
the  tanks  with  three  layers  of  wet  sacks  and  throwing  a  tarpaulin  over  all. 
The  sacks  are  wet  occasionally  en  route. 


This  truck  is  hauling  280  ten-gallon  tanks  of  milk  134  miles  from  Soledad  to  San  Fran  Cisco  once  every  tiwo  days.     If  the  railroad  strike  develops  as  ■promised  at  this  writiiii:, 

only  motor  trucks  can  be  relied  on  to  get  our  milk  to  its  city  markets. 


mileage.  Only  one  set  has  failed  to  give  that  much  service.  All  the  rest 
have  run  over  their  guaranteed  mileage.  Every  mile  so  run  is  that  much  to 
deduct  from  the  cost  of  hauling  by  truck.  The  depreciation  charge  is  figured 
on  the  basis*  of  150,000  miles'  run  in  three  years.  The  trucks  are  worth  a 
good  second-hand  price  after  three  years,  and  this  still  further  reduces  the 
cost  of  hauling  by  truck.  Milk  shipped  by  rail  has  to  be  trucked  from  the 
depot  to  the  central  receiving  station  at  a  cost  around  7  cents  per  tank, 
which  is  saved  by  hauling  the  entire  distance  by  motor  truck  and  avoiding 
one  transfer  of  the  milk  from  train  to  city  truck. 

To  the  Far  Country  for  Milk. 

Last  June,  the  United  Milk  Co.  of  San  Francisco  reached  out  to  Soledad 
to  get  a  supply  of  milk  they  could  deliver  in  the  city  without  getting  kicked 
by  their  customers.  They  contracted  with  dairymen  and  collected  the  milk, 
insisting  thaf  it  be  produced  and  kept  clean  and  adequately  cooled.  They 
shipped  a  carload  a  day,  but  could  not  get  carload  rates  from  the  railroad- 
They  begged  for  refrigerator  cars,  but  the  best  they  could  get  was  baggage 
cars.  These  baggage  cars  had  ventilators  in  their  forward  ends  and  they 
ventilated  the  milk  thoroughly  in  hot  weather  with  hot  dusty  wind  that 
rejoiced  the  bacteria  and  multiplied  them  and  caused  grief  to  the  company 
through  complaints  of  their  customers. 

Truck  Project  Based  on  Experience. 

The  United  Milk  Co.  had  been  using  motor  trucks  within  the  city  since 
the  Exposition  year.  They  knew  something  of  the  economies  and  limitations 
of  gas  transportation.  They  also  knew  that  a  concrete  ribbon  fourteen  to 
twenty  feet  wide  stretched  from  Soledad  to  San  Francisco  crossing  a  range 


Tremendous  Loads  Carried. 

The  Mack  truck  is  loaded  with  178  tanks  of  ten  gallons  net  each  when 
full  capacity  loads  are  hauled  as  they  are  at  this  writing.  The  trailer  is 
loaded  with  98  tanks.  It  leaves  Soledad  at  12:15  p.  m.  and  arrives  in  San- 
Francisco  about  10:40  p-  m.  The  Pierce  truck  is  smaller  and  slower.  Its 
total  load  is  260  tanks.  It  leaves  an  hour  earlier  on  the  following  day  and 
arrives  a  little  later.  While  one  truck  is  coming  to  the  city  the  other  is 
returning  with  its  empties  to  Soledad,  leaving  San  Francisco  about  10  a.  m. 
The  balance  of  20  cans  on  alternate  days  which  the  Pierce  cannot  carry  is 
shipped  by  train  with  less  satisfaction. 

Now,  how  do  the  trucks  with  such  loads  get  over  the  San  Juan  grade? 
A  2V2-ton  Kissell  truck,  with  headquarters  at  Salinas,  takes  the  trailer  to 
the  top  of  the  grade.  It  was  at  first  thought  necessary  to  weight  this  helper- 
truck  to  give  it  traction  in  pulling  its  ncarly-live-ton  load  up  the  grade, 
but  this  proved  unnecessary.  At  the  top,  the  trailer  is  h«okcd  to  the  loaded 
truck  and  its  brakes  are  set.  The  loaded  truck  goes  down  on  compression 
at  a  speed  no  greater  than  it  travels  on  the  upward  trip.  With  a  load  so 
valuable  and  a  road  so  crooked,  everything  must  always  be  kept  under  com- 
plete control.  Stand-by  service  trucks  are  ready  in  case  of  emergency  at 
Gilroy,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Clara  in  addition  to  the  one  at  Salinas.  The 
company  also  uses  ten  trucks  in  San  Francisco- 

'T)oes  it  pay?" 

"Well,  it  certainly  does  pay  in  economy  of  handling  and  transportation, 
in  quality  of  milk,  and  in  satisfaction  to  our  customers,"  says  Mr.  Van. 
"Going  so  far  into  the  country  we  have  the  best  control  of  our  milk." 


S&Ve  ike  Co 


JOBS  for  San  Quentin  convicts — that  is  the  only 
excuse  for  the  costly  grain  sack. 

Why  patronize  them  at  a  continual  loss  to 
yourself? 

Grain  sacks  are  an  absolute  loss  no  matter  which 
way  you  figure  it:  you  lose,  the  buyer  loses,  the 
shipper  loses. 


You  lose  two  ways.  You  lose 
the  money  you  pay  for  sacks,  for 
there  is  only  a  partial  return  for 
this  outlay.  You  lose  the  grain 
that  is  always  wasted  when  you 
use  sacks — through  leaks,  weather 
and  rodents. 

Turn  this  total  loss  into  profit 
by  handling  your  grain  in  bulk. 
Substitute  the  inexpensive,  eco- 
nomical Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin 
for  the  costly,  wasteful  sack. 


The  only  expense  in  installing 
Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  is  the 
comparatively  small  initial  cost. 
Built  once,  they  handle  your  crop 
for  years.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  replaced  every  year.  Sacks  do. 
They  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 

^alco  Metal  Grain  Bins  protect 
your  grain  from  fire,  rain,  rats  and 
squirrels.  They  save  you  the  cost 
of  sacks  and  of  extra  labor,  and 
they  do  not  leak. 


Mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the 
"Calco  Cram  Bins.     it  compares  costs  in  a  simple, 
way.    It  tells  of  actual  installations  of  Calco  Bins, 
should  have  it.  It  is  entirely  free. 


OTHER  CALCO  PRODUCTS 


MODEL  153 


MODEL  101 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

Designed  for  use  under 
varying  heads  of  water  up  to 
twenty  feet.  Strongly  made 
from  cast  and  angle  iron.  Op- 
eration of  slide  is  easy,  quick 
and  positive.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. 


MODEL  100 

Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate 

Opens  automatically  with 
slight  pressure  and  closes  in- 
stantly when  pressure  ceases. 
Made  from  cast  iron  with 
shutter  suspended  by  means  of 
heavy  steel  bars.  Send  for  list 
of  sizes  and  prices. 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgate 

Designed  to  serve  as  inlet 
gate  under  varying  heads  of 
water  up  to  six  feet.  One  of 
two  models.  Truss  plate 
riveted  across  face  materially 
reinforces  it.  Operation  of 
slide  is  both  rapid  and  easy. 
Catalog  upon  request. 


Calco  Adjustable  Irrigation 
Dam 

Checks  the  flow  of  water  in 
laterals  or  streams  and  backs 
it  up  to  any  desired  distance. 
It  protects  the   lateral  from 
>  injury.  Ask  about  it. 

<>o\ 


MODEL  150 
Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgate 

One  of  the  various  models 
of  Armco  Iron  Lateral  Head- 
gates.  Intended  for  use  as  an 
inlet  gate  to  be  operated  un- 
der slight  water  pressure.  Wa- 
ter-tight, light  in  weight  and 
easy  to  operate.  Write  for 
price  list. 


MODEL 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

A  simple,  low-cost  meter 
for  the  accurate  measurement 
of  irrigation  water.  You  pay 
only  for  the  water  you  actually 
get.  It  can  be  installed  on  weir 
by  any  one  in  a  few  minutes. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
giving  complete  data. 


Armco  Iron  Irrigation  Gate 

Made  to  control  the  flow  of  watei 
through  the  bank  of  a  ditch 
stream.  Easy  to  operate  and  water- 
tight. Gate  Slide  is  built  into  it. 
It  comes  with  or  without  collar  or 
bulkhead.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 

LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


CULVERT  CO. 

BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 
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Next  Season's  Hay  Will  Sell  High 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


the  present  rate  of  demand  for 
,y,  the  entire  supply  will  be  ex- 
isted before  the  new  crop  can  be 
ide  available.  Stocks  are  short  and 
Dving  with  unusual  rapidity,  the 
en  demand  being  largely  due  to  the 
outh,  past  and  present-  There  are 
me  lots  still  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
bers who  are  gambling  against  the 
Bather  and  holding  for  still  higher 
ices.  They  are  likely  to  get  those 
ices  if  the  rain  holds  off;  but  if 
»od  rains  and  snows  come  before 
arch  1,  the  coming  crop  will  be 
rtually  assured,  and  all  old  hay  had 
itter  be  sold  before  the  new  crop 
>mes  on.  Such  rains  would  re- 
ssure  the  cattlemen  who  have  an 
ficial  committee  working  on  projects 
ship  cattle  out  of  the  State.  If 
e  cattle  go  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
id  Arizona  as  planned,  there  will  be 
ss  demand  for  hay,  but  if  rains  give 
>pe  of  more  grass  the  cattle  will  be 
i\d  and  fed  enough  hay  to  keep  them 
rer.    This  will  be  a  big  factor  in 


chiefly  due  to  the  depletion  of  re- 
serves on  account  of  the  past  several 
dry  seasons.  The  Southwest  had  a 
three-seasons'  drouth  and  now  the 
Northwest  has  been  dry.  Many  cattle 
from  Montana  and  Wyoming  have  been 
shipped  ^o  Texas  where  cattle  stocks 
are  depleted  due  to  sacrifices  the  past 
three  years,  but  where  conditions  are 
good  now. 

An  example  of  the  situation  is  that 
of  the  Kern  Land  Co.,  whose  general 
practice  is  to  raise  stock  to  feeding 
age  on  their  ranges  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oregon,  and  ship  them 
for  feeding  and  fattening  to  Kern 
county,  California,  where  alfalfa  and 
grain  sorghums  are  raised  for  the 
purpose.  The  drouth  elsewhere  for 
at  least  18  months  has  caused  a  shift- 
ing of  their  cows  and  young  stock  to 
Kern  county,  with  the  result  that  feed 
and  forage  there  have  gone  so  low 
that  much  stock  must  be  shipped  to 
the  Southwest  from  Kern  as  well  as 
from    other    counties   in    the  State. 


1917,  and  for  the  U.  S.  it  was  7,000,000 
tons  less  than  the  ten-year  average. 
The  beginning  of  1919  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  have  been  nearer 
exhaustion  of  stocks  than  any  of  ,the 
recent  years  previous. 

Then  the  San  Joaquin  valley  gravity 
irrigation  played  out  early,  and  in 
that  great  producing  region  at  least 
two  cuttings  of  alfalfa  were  lost.  The 
valley  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
:  the  dairy-cow  population  of  the  State, 
I  and  thus  we  now  see  some  of  the 
j  greatest     alfalfa-producing  sections 
j  actually  importing  alfalfa  instead  of 
exporting  it  as  they  normally  do. 

High  Prices  Inspire  Planting. 

High  prices  of  hay  that  have  per- 
sisted since  the  fall  of  1917  and  seem 
still  to  continue  their  consistent  up- 
grade have  had  their  logical  effect  as 
shown  in  the  feverish  demand  for 
alfalfa  seed  last  fall  and  this  winter. 
Everybody  is  wanting  it.  This  will 
perhaps  result  in  greater  production 


Fortunate  is  the  owner  of  a  haystack  like  this,  now  or  next  season.  Inquiries  made  February  11  by  W.  H.  Lord  of  Scott, 
Manner  Si  Miller  from  that  company's  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  grain  crops,  particularly  in  the  hay- 
producing  sections,  were  looking  good  everywhere  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  nest  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  which  is 
a  little  yellowed.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  crops  which  look  so  good  now  will  begin  to  look  bad  in  many  sections  if 
good  rains  do  not  come  by  March  1. 


he  demand  for  the  unusually  small 
urplus  left  in  the  State. 

Importing  Much  Hay. 

One  might  guess  that  fear  of  short- 
ge  had  led  many  consumers  to 
nticipate  their  needs  and  lay  up  a 
reater  supply  ahead  than  ordinary, 
lowever,  we  are  informed  that  buy- 
ng  is  from-hand-to-mouth  on  account 
f  the  high  prices  and  possibility  of 
ain;  bo  that  the  small  visible  supply 
s  practically  all  there  is.  We  are 
>ulling  much  harder  than  usual  on 
Nevada  alfalfa  and  Oregon  grain  hay, 
hough  we  are  still  not  importing  from 
rVyoming  and  Idaho  as  has  been  done 
nfrequently  in  the  past,  and  the 
:hances  are  that  we  will  not.  Very 
ittle  hay  is  ever  imported  in  normal 
?ears. 

Our  exports  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  are  about  the  same  as 
ast  year,  but  our  sales  to  Govern- 
ment camps  in  U-  S.  are  of  course 
nuch  reduced.  Alfalfa  meal  grinding 
nd  exportation  from  the  State  has 
had  an  exceptional  growth. 

Reserve  Hay  About  Gone. 

Why  is  the  supply  so  short?    It  is 


Beef  cattle  in  California  increased 
22,000  in  1919. 

Dairy  cattle  eat  more  of  the  Cali- 
fornia hay  crop  than  any  other  class 
of  stock.  The  number  of  dairy  cattle 
on  the  farms  of  California  increased 
about  7,000  during  1919  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  if  housewives' 
leagues  will  permit  dairymen  to  make 
a  living  from  their  milk.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  with  an  organization  which 
can  assure  profitable  prices  for  dairy 
products,  a  greater  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  will  result,  as  greater 
fruit  acreage  has  resulted  from  or- 
ganization of  fruit  growers;  and  will 
therefore  make  a  market  for  more 
hay  next  season. 

Recent  Hay  Crops  Averaged  Short. 

Was  last  season's  hay  crop  below 
normal?  Well,  for  the  entire  United 
States  it  was  nearly  20  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1918,  and  around  13 
per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years.  For  Cali- 
fornia, the  1919  hay  crop  was  over  a 
third  greater  than  that  of  1918  but 
considerably  less  than  for  1917.  The 
1918  crop  in  California  and  all  over 
the  U.  S.  was  greatly  under  that  of 


"CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES"— A  GREAT  HELP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  it  very  hard  to  gain  information  on  vegetables 
as  so  few  Americans  seem  to  know  anything  about  them,  and  what  I 
have  learned  by  inquiry  has  been  from  Italians  and  Japanese.  Your 
book  has  been  everything  to  me^-L.  S.,  Orange  County. 


next  year  than  last.  It  will  certainly 
delay  ,  the  plowing  out  of  old  alfalfa 
fields.  The  acute  shortage  of  alfalfa 
seed  in  the  U-  S.,  which  will  cut  down 
enormously  the  total  acreage  planted, 
may  not  affect  California  so  greatly 
because  our  planting  season  is  earlier 
and  we  can  get  the  seed  if  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  price 
really  is  not  exorbitant  nor  does  it 
comprise  any  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  growing  the  crop.  So  the 
planting  here  may  be  heavy.  How- 
ever, if  water  fails  us  again  early  in 
the  irrigation  season,  it  may  not 
greatly  increase  the  total  alfalfa  hay 
produced.  Other  kinds  of  hay  such 
as  Sudan  grass  may  also  be  greatly 
increased;  for  seed  of  this  forage  is 
more  plentiful.  But  if  snow  proves 
scarce  in  the  mountains,  a  lot  of  wild 
hay  which  might  be  cut  in  the  range 
meadows  will  not  materialize.  Owing 
to  the  high  prices  of  grain  last  year, 
almost  every  acre  that  stood  even  a 
fair  chance  of  making  grain  was  left 
for  that  rather  than  being  cut  for  hay. 

The  hay  grower  today  faces  con- 
ditions  to  be   summarized  about  as 
follows:    Old  stocks  are  nearer  ex- 
i  haustion    than    normal.    Dairy  and 
|  beef   stock    are    likely   to  increase. 
Exports  are  likely  to  increase.  Al- 
falfa  and  Sudan   planting  may  In- 
crease in  California,  but  short  snow- 
i  fall  may  reduce  the  total  crop  of  1920 
;  as  it  did  in  1919.   Grain,  hay  and  wild 
I  hay  are  likely  to  decrease,  and  alfalfa 
acreage  to  be  planted  in  the  U.  S.  is 


certain  to  decrease.  Now  if  you  think 
this  article  is  worth  a  cent  to  you, 
drop  us  a  postal  card  saying  so;  and 
we  will  dig  up  some  more  like  it  along 
various  lines  of  farming. 


CALIF.  JERSEY  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 
FUTURITY  NO.  7. 


Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  owners 
and  names  of  the  sires  of  the  heifers 
entered  in  the  Futurity  Stake  No.  7  of 
the'  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  of 
California. 

Bonnikson  Bros,  of  Ferndale:  7  heifers  by 
Financial  King — B  (160748):  1  heifer  by 
Queen's  Cicero  of  C.  V.  (159987) ;  1  heifer 
by  Cicero's  Golden  Oxford  (144463). 

Guy  H.  Miller.  Modesto:  5  heifers  by  Jap's 
Perfection  Owl  (160672):  1  heifer  by  Altama 
Interest  (98466). 

J.  E.  Thorp.  Lockford:  1  heifer  by  Jolly 
Senator  Raleigh  (114508). 

J.  W.  Coppini,  Ferndale:  1  heifer  by  St. 
Helien  of  Ferndale  (141058):  1  heifer  by 
St.  Mawes  of  Ferndale  (154942):  1  heifer  by 
Gamboges'  Cannon  (151607);  1  heifer  by 
Fior  of  Ferndale  (154690). 

Wm.  B.  Stull.  Orland:  3  heifers  by  Alzy'a 
Undulata  Oxford  (160531). 

E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced:  1  heifer  by  Opa's 
Golden  Fern  (166024). 

University  of  California.  Davis:  2  heifers 
by  Susy's  St.  Mawes  (135577);  1  heifer  by 
Owl  of  Bellview  (106305). 

E.  W.  Doane,  Merced:  1  heifer  by  Baron 
Underwood  (133198). 

C.  C.  Hayworth.  Modesto:  4  heifers  by 
Silken's  Golden  Glow  Chief  (160729):  1 
heifer  by  Lorens'  Altama  Interest  (108420). 

Dr.  H.  G.  Gross,  Eureka:  2  heifers  by  Fi- 
nancial Noble  Duke  (161848). 


Invest  1  c 

for  highly  Profitable 
ALFALFA  FACTS! 


A  Booklet  for 
Every  Alfalfa 
Grower 


A  booklet  of  proven  alfalfa 
facts — proven  by  our  own  ex- 
tensive alfalfa  growing  under 
all  conditions  —  and  by  20 
years  of  personal  field  work! 

Alfalfa  facts  compiled  for 
your  actual  growing  condi- 
tions— facts  that  will  produce 
greater  profit! 

It  takes  the  same  effort  to 
produce  poor  yields  of  al- 
falfa as  it  does  to  preduce 
the  LARGEST. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  B00KLBT 
NOW — TODAY! 
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Dairymen  Confident  of  the  Future 


DAIRYMAN  myself,  I  have 
been  anxious  to  know  how 
fellow-dairymen  are  taking 
the  persecutions  and  prosecu- 
tions that  have  been  falling  to 
their  lot.  To  find  out,  I  have  spent 
several  days  among  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Milk  Producers'  Association 
members,  asking  questions  and  listen- 
ing to  conversations.  I  have  come 
home  with  a  few  very  definite  impres- 
sions that  I  should  like  to  pass  on  to 
readers  of  the  Press  who  may  not  be 
dairymen. 

Intimate  Talks  frith  Dairymen. 

To  save  time  and  space,  let  me  state 
here  that  I  speak  only  of  the  North- 
ern Association,  for  its  members  are 
the  only  men  I  have  seen.  And  when 
I  say  dairymen,  I  mean  the  1300  mem- 
bers of  the  Northern  Association.  Of 
course.  1  didn't  talk  with  the  whole 
1300,  but  I  did  see  enough  representa- 
tive nun  from  various  communities  to 
convince  me  that  the  following  state- 
ments, as  far  as  they  go,  fairly  rep- 
resent the  thought  and  feeling  of 
nearly  all  of  them. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman. 


These  co-operators  have  attained 
what  Professor  Wickson  so  earnestly 
pleaded  for  last  week — self-conscious- 
ness and  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  mission  in  life. 

V  li^lit  to  the  Hilt. 

These  men  feel  that  they  are  fight- 
ing, not  alone  for  their  own  financial 
life,  but  for  the  salvation  of  a  basic 
industry.  Time  and  time  again  I 
heard  it,  often  from  unexpected  quar- 
ters: "We  have  just  got  to  win  out. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  three 
years  ago  the  vested  interests  had  be- 
come so  mad  in  their  lust  for  divi- 
dends that  they  were  strangling  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  great  valley. 
You  know  that  our  association  was 
born  of  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
that  if  we  fail  the  industry  will  drop 
back  where  it  was  three  years  ago 
when  so  many  of  us  were  trying  to 
get  out  that  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  the  cow,  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition,  would  remain  on  our 
farms."  One  fine  young  fellow  leaned 
on  the  shovel  with  which  he  was 
cleaning  his  Stable  and  spoke  for  1300 


earnest  men  when  he  said:  "Agricul- 
ture is  the  foundation  of  civilization. 
The  dairy  is  the  backbone  of  our  agri- 
culture, and  it  cannot  survive  in  this 
valley  without  co-operation  of  the 
dairymen.  Co-operation  that  amounts 
to  anything  must  include  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  our  product  co- 
operatively. I  am  fighting,  not  to  save 
these  few  cows,  but  to  save  civiliza- 
tion." I  asked  if  he  thought  we  were 
going  to  be  stopped.  He  straightened 
up  and,  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  answered, 
"No,  by  God,  never!" 

I  wish  the  persecutors  and  prose- 
cutors and  ignorant  tools  of  sinister 
interests  had  been  along  on  this  trip. 
They  might  have  learned  something  to 
their  advantage.  Dairymen  are  awake 
at  last  to  the  dignity  and  vital  impor- 
tance of  their  calling.  When  men 
like  these,  with  a  mission  like  theirs, 
band  themselves  together  co-oper- 
atively, you  will  have  to  "go  some"  to 
stop  them. 

Misunderstood  and  Maligned. 

The  dairymen  feel  that  they  have 
not  had  a  square  deal  from  the  public. 


Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 


UiE  DEALERS  SAY  there  is  no 
argument — the  Firestone  Cord, 
compared  side  by  side  with  any 
other,  sells  itself. 

No  wonder.  It  is  built  to  the  largest 
standard  oversize  of  the  industry. 

It  has  much  greater  air  capacity  than 
the  average.  It  contains  much  more 
material  and  it  delivers  extra  mileage 
in  proportion.  The  thicker,  heavier 
tread,  that  looks  and  feels  the  part  of 
its  extra  mileage,  is  another  reason  why 
it  sells  itself. 


And  that  tread  is  as  good  as  it  looks 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  skid, 
slide  or  spinning  of  wheels.  It  has  a 
tractive  power  never  before  equaled  in 
a  rubber  tread,  yet  it  has  no  inclosed 
hollows  or  suction  features  to  be  a  drag 
on  speed  or  a  drain  on  power. 

Specify  Firestones;  your  dealer  is  ready 
with  just  your  size — Cord  or  Fabric. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  <R.  RUBBER  CO. 
Firestone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  And  Dealers  Everywhere 


i  re  $  to  tie 


They  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  not  a  trust  and  cannot  become  a 
trust.  They  believe  they  are  trying 
to  save  themselves,  their  industry  and 
the  people  dependent  on  them  for 
food-  They  fail  to  see  how  their 
organization  can  hurt  anybody  except 
the  exploiters  and  despoilers  of  both 
producers  and  consumers.  They  ear- 
nestly believe  that  their  co-operative 
enterprise,  by  stopping  waste,  by 
cheapening  production,  and  by  in- 
creasing efficiency,  will  enable  them 
to  help  themselves  and  everybody 
else  except  the  exploiters.  They  fail 
to  see  why,  bcause  they  are  farmers 
instead  of  shoe-makers,  they  haven't 
a  perfect  right  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  for  their  product  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit;  and 
they  fail  to  see  how  anybody  can  be 
so  stupid  as  not  to  realize  that  this 
is  a  desirable  thing  for  all.  They  say 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  intelligent, 
if  not  sympathetic,  criticism  from  the 
public.  Instead,  they  have  suffered 
vulgar  abuse,  brutal  persecution,  and 
vicious,  if  futile,  prosecution. 
Know  Their  Persecutors  and  Prose- 
cutors. 

They  are  quite  clear  as  to  the 
source  of  the  abuse,  persecution  and 
prosecution.  I  was  surprised  and  a 
bit  awed  by  the  amount  and  accuracy 
of  information  in  the  possession  of 
ordinary  dairymen.  They  come  right 
out  and  name  names  and  give  dates. 
They  know  the  life  history  and  trends 
of  the  great  corporations  that  for 
years  milked  them  while  they  milked 
the  cows,  and  skimmed  them  Vhile 
they  skinned  the  vealers.  They 
know,  too,  the  life  history  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  indulging 
in  secret  intrigue  and  flannel-mouthed 
denunciation.  Their  feeling  toward 
the  general  public  is  one  of  pity. 
They  say  the  general  public,  some  of 
whom  do  not  know  whether  a  cow  car- 
ries milk  in  a  bag  or  a  horn,  have 
been  befogged  and  fooled,  just  as  the 
dairymen  have  been  maligned  and  per- 
secuted. But  their  attitude  towards 
the  paid  agents  of  the  vested  interests, 
and  their  attitude  toward  men  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  used  as  blocks 
under  the  wheels  of  progress — well, 
the  feeling  of  dairymen  should  give 
pause!  You  hear  "curses,  not  loud 
but  deep."  "Foul  whisperings  are 
abroad;  unnatural  deeds  do  breed  un- 
natural troubles,"  and  the  dairymen 
are  angry.  They  are  neither  losing 
their  heads  nor  being  swept  off  their 
feet,  but  they  are  angry  and  that  an- 
ger must  be  reckoned  with!  It  is  a 
calm,  measured,  ominous  thing.  I 
shouldn't  care  to  camp  in  the  path  of 
it. 

As  to  Boycotting. 

If  there  ever  was  any  question  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  rank  and  file, 
there  is  non  now.  Whatever  anyone 
may  think  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
the  truth  is  that  heaven  and  earth 
have  been  moved  and  the  lid  of  hell 
has  been  tilted  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  ranks.  Now,  however,  any  casual 
observer — friend  or  foe — must  admit 
that  the  effort  has  failed.  There  is 
a  solidarity,  a  class-conscious  loy- 
alty, a  determination  to  stick  to  the 
idea  and  to  stand  by  the  men  chosen 
to  lead,  that  I  have  never  seen  any- 
where among  farmers  before.  This 
spirit  has  been  greatly  intensified  by 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
issue  has  been  made  perfectly  clear. 
The  right  to  co-operate,  in  the  only 
way  to  make  co-operation  effective,  is 
called  in  question.  The  dairyman  has 
seen  it,  and  having  seen  it,  has  calmly 
taken  his  position — alert  and  stripped 
for  action. 

Somebody  in  for  a  Surprisi-. 

If  anybody  thinks  this  law-suit  bus- 
iness can  be  made  an  assault  on  a 
little  group  of  men,  that  anybody  is 
about  due  for  the  surprise  of  his  life. 
Every  dairymen — and  about  every 
other  farmer — knows  that  it  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  farmer's  right  to  protect 
himself  and  his  industry  from  unholy 
and  unrestrained  exploitation;  and  ev- 
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ery  thoughtful  farmer  is  saying  with 
Luther,  "Here  I  stand!  God  help  me! 
I  can  do  no  other!" 

If  anybody  thinks  that  the  loss  of 
the  suits  now  pending  would  mean  the 
disruption  of  the  Association  and  the 
turning  over  of  its  splendid  plants  to 
its  enemies  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
— if  anybody  thinks  that,  anybody  is 
entitled  to  one  more  full-sized  think. 
I  am  sure  of  it,  after  talking  with  the 
dairymen  themselves — not  with  the 
officers,  but  with  the  rank  and  file. 
Time  and  time  again,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  shall  we  do  if  .  these 
suits  go  against  us?"  the  answer  came, 
"Reorganize  immediately  and  then 
fight  for  the  kind  of  laws  and  law- 
makers we  ought  to  have."  This  isn't 
one  man's  opinion;  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  back  of  every  dairyman's  head. 
They  believe  the  present  form  of  or- 
ganization is  the  best  for  everybody; 
they  are  ready  to  fight  to  'save  it,  or 
to  go  on  fighting  to  get  it  back,  should 
it  be  temporarily  lost.  Here  ought  to 
be  thought  fodder  for  politicians  if 
they  are  capable  of  thinking  at  all. 

The  Dairyman  and  the  General. 

You  can't  go  among  dairymen  these 
days  without  taking  a  look  through 
the  Attorney-General.  (No,  sir!  That 
is  not  a  typographical  error.  The 
dairymen  say  you  can  see  through  the 
Attorney-General  and  that  the  feat 
requires  no  great  strain  on  the  eyes.) 
The  dairyman's  sense  of  humor  comes 
to  his  relief  when  he  thinks  about 
General  Webb.  He  is  very  frank,  too, 
in  discussing  the  "opinion."  He  says 
Webb  started  this  publicity  business 
himself  when  he  rushed  into  a  news- 
paper with  that  nettling  telegram 
from  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association.  He  believes  that  Webb 
thought  he  could  cut  the  dairyman  out 
of  the  co-operative  herd  and  deal  with 
him  alone.  That  telegram  jolted  the 
good  General  off  his  guard  and  caused 
him  to  wield  the  branding-iron  rather 
prematurely,  if  not  indiscriminately. 
Dairymen  resent  being  branded  as 
criminals  in  advance  of  a  decision; 
they  resent  a  newspaper  trial  before 
the  matter  can  reach  the  courts.  They 
would  be  real  cross  about  it  if  it 
were  not  for  that  famous  passage  in 
the  opinion  where,  without  warrant  or 
warning,  the  San  Francisco  milk  dis- 
tributors are  dragged  in — body  and 
bottle.  With  a  wealth,  of  detail,  be- 
traying the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
minutest  process  in  the  distribution  of 
milk,  this  passage  tells  the  owner  and 
milker  of  cows  to  take  the  day  off; 
all  the  herculean  tasks  in  the  milk 
business  are  performed  by  the  poor 
distributor  and  the  producer  will  not 
be  missed.  Every  time  a  real  dairy- 
man thinks  of  that  passage  he  laughs, 
and  it  is  hard  for  a  grinning  cow- 
milker  to  look  peeved. 
Refuses  to  Be  Cut  Out  of  the  Herd. 

The  dairyman  doesn't  believe  that 
anybody  can  cut  him  out  of  the  herd 
where  range  nearly  all  the  co-opera- 
tive associations.  As  this  is  written, 
dairymen  are  much  more  concerned 
about  the  opinion  of  the  weather  man 
than  they  are  about  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General. 


SHEEP  USE   THE  WASTE. 


Small  flocks  of  sheep  are  becoming 
quite  numerous  on  Kings  county 
ranches.  One  rancher  who  is  making 
a  'success  with  them  as  a  side  line 
Is  M.  B.  Lemos  of  Hanford. 

"It  is  just  the  same  with  sheep  as 
with  everything  else,"  said  Mr.  Lemos. 
"When  there  is  plenty  of  rain  and 
feed  there  is  money  in  sheep  and  in 
other  crops.  When  there  is  little  rain 
and  little  feed  the  expense  of  keeping 
a  flock  is  likely  to  eat  up  all  the 
profits;  so  there  you  are." 

This,  of  course,  is  common  sense. 
Mr.  Lemos  has  140  acres  divided  be- 
tween fruit  trees,  vines,  'alfalfa,  and 
pasture  land,  the  latter  supplying 
Bermuda  and  salt  grass.  It  is  this 
land  that  .makes  it  possible  to  run  a 
few  sheep  successfully.  Naturally, 
when  the  rainfall  is  very  short,  feed 
there  is  scant  and  alfalfa  hay  is  too 
high  to  keep  sheep  altogether  upon 
it,  but  a  little  alfalfa  goes  a  long  way 
in  keeping  them  in  good  condition  in 
connection  with  picked  up  feed  else- 
where. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  sheep  into 


a  young  orchard  at  all,  unless  feed 
is  very  plentiful,  as  they  will  destroy 
the  trees  by  browsing  on  the  bark 
and  twigs.  They  can  be  turned  into 
a  grown  orchard  in  fall  with  profit 
and  will  eat  up  whatever  weeds  are 
there,  and  although  ordinary  "sheep- 
ing"  a  vineyard  is  not  desirable  a 
small  flock  can  frequently  be  used 
profitably  in  a  vineyard  in  late  fall  if 
judgment  is  used  about  it.  Altogether 
it  is  pasture  that  is  the  main  excuse 
for  keeping  sheep  with  the  alfalfa,  or- 
chard and  vineyard  each  helping  out. 
On  the  140  acres  only  about  30  ewes 
are  kept,  although  the  number  is  being- 
increased  by  raising  the  ewe  lambs- 


The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Ames,  Iowa,  has  issued 
circular  No.  61,  entitled  "Selecting, 
Dressing  and  Curing  Pork  on  the 
Farm,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  its  kind  ever  nublished.  Complete 
and  concise  directions  are  given  with 
excellent  illustrations  for  all  opera- 
tions, from  selecting  the  animals  to 
erecting  the  smokehouse  and  smoking 
the  meat.  A  publication  worthy  of 
the  institution  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. 


MORE^ 
POWER 

PER 

vPOUNDF 


CUSHMAN 


LIGHT 


WEIGHT 
FARM  ENGINES 


4  h.p.  Weighs  190  lbs. 

8h.p.Weighs  325  lbs. 
15h.p.Weighs  780 lbs. 
20h.p.Weighs1200lbs. 


Every  power  job  on 
your  farm  can  be 
handled  easier  with  a 
Cushman  Engine.  The 
Cushman  weighs  only  40 
to  65  lbs.  perhorsepower 
—only  one-third  as  much 
as  ordinary  engines. 


Cushman  Engines  run  steadily,  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically. They  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
America's  leading  farm  engines.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
and  Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge.' 
Cushman  is  the  Original  Light  Weight  Farm  Power. 
"Does  the  Most,  Weighs  the  Least."  Send  for  Free  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

956  H.  21st  Street  LINCOLN.  WEB. 
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Introducing  New  Styles 

•  Combined  With  an  Improved  Chassis 


T?IRST  to  make  radical  improve- 
■■-  merits  in  Light  Six  cars,  Mitchell 
again  departs  from  old-time  stand- 
ards. New  and  original  designs  now 
replace  former  types. 

They  are  built  complete  in  the 
Mitchell  factories.  Quantity  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  methods  effect 
vast  savings.  Thus  Mitchell  offers 
bodies  comparable  only  with  the 
most  expensive  cars  or  custom-built 
for  the  individual. 

The  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
Victory  Model  Mitchell  has  estab- 
lished a  confidence  so  far-reaching 
that  one  need  only  view  the  new 
models  to  know  that  these  are  truly 
the  cars  of  today  —  and  th&  future. 


When  you  see  the  Mitchell,  be 
sure  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  scores 
of  improvements  found  throughout 
the  chassis. 

Note  how  this  car  has  been  built 
for  long  life  and  economical  opera- 
tion. See  how  we  have  made  many 
improvements  by  adding  strength, 
bettermaterials  and  greateraccuracy. 

See  also,  how  roominess  and  rid- 
ing comfort  have  been  provided. 
Cantilever  rear  springs  give  match- 
less riding  ease. 

Mitchell  dealers  are  now  showing 
these  new  cars.  You  are  urged  to 
see  them  and  judge  what  Mitchell 
improvements  can  mean  to  you. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  INC., 
RACINE,  WIS. 


5-Passenfter  Touring  Car 
3-Passenfcer  Roadster 


ivPassenfcer  Sedan 
4-Passenfeer  Coupe 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STOCKMEN'S  WEEK 

"Stockmen's  Week''  will  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  from  Feb- 
ruary 24  to  27,  inclusive.  The  dis- 
cussions cover  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  livestock  in  California. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1920.— Devel- 
opment of  Calf  Clubs  in  California, 
discussion.  Range  Classification,  T.  N. 
Lorenzen,  Shasta  National  Forest. 
Business  Meeting:,  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Breeders.  Meeting,  Yolo,  Sutter, 
Colusa  Counties  Association,  C.  C.  A. 
Community  Range  Management,  T.  J. 
Jones,  Plumas  National  Forest.  The 
Present  Status  of  the  Live  Stock  In- 
dustry, Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale. 
Draft  Colt  Consignment  Sale. 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1920.— 
Address,  F.  H.  Bixby,  Pres.  California 
Cattlemen's  Association.  Ways  and 
Means  of  Range  Development,  H.  H. 
Simpson,  Inyo  National  Forest.  Or- 
ganization Meeting.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association.  Meetins-.  Solano,  Sacra- 
mento, Napa  County  Association,  C. 
C.  A.  How  Ranch  Management  is  Re- 
flected in  Range  Management,  E.  E. 
Clark,  Sierra  National  Forest.  Sup- 
plemental Feeding  of  Range  Cattle, 
Geo.  H.  Wilson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Address,  David  P.  Barrows, 
President  of  University  of  California. 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Con- 
signment Sale. 

Thursday,  February  26.  1920. — 
Annual  Business  Meeting,  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association.  Market- 
ing, Roy  Filcher,  Corcoran.  Starting 
in  the  Hog  Business,  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  Santa  Rosa.  Buying  and 
Selling  Pure  Breds.  Feeding.  Prof.  J. 
I.  Thompson.  Killing  and  Curing 
Pork  on  the  Farm,  C.  E.  Schmidt, 
Oakland.  Meeting  California  Poland- 
China  Breeders.  California  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale. 
Motion  Picture  Film,  "Hearts  and 
Jerseys,"  Guv  H.  Miller. 

Friday.  February  27.  1920. — Value 
of  Cow-'Cesting  Associations  to  the 
Farmer.  J.  R.  Gallagher.  Bodega.  How 
to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Cow-Testing 
Associations,  Noel  Negley,  Esralon. 
The  Present  Dairy  Situation,  S.  H. 
Greene.  Secretarv-Manager  State  Dairy 
Council.  What  Co-operation  Means  to 
the  Dairy  Farmer,  John  S.  Watson. 
Dixon.  The  Proposed  California  State 
Dairy  Cow  Competition,  Prof.  F.  W! 
Woll.  Showing  Universitv  Dairy 
Herd,  C.  V.  Castle.  The  Bull  at  the 
Head  of  the  Dairy  Herd.  Prof.  C.  W. 
Rubel.  Auction  Sale  of  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Holstein  and  Ayrshire  bulls  from 
cows  with  over  400  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  as  year's  record.  Meeting  of  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

CLAPTRAP  rs  DA  TRY  AGITATION", 

To  Pacific  Rural  Press:  In  looking 
over  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  today  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  head- 
ing, "The  Dairy  Business  As  It  Really 
Is,"  and  found  it  to  be  a  letter  written 
by  a  Modesto  farmer. 

I  echo  his  sentiments.  I  own  and 
run  a  dairy  farm  and  did  so  for  8 
years  before  the  war.  Then  the  draft 
took  my  two  boys  into  the  army,  and 
to  the  trenches  in  France.  My  wife 
and  I,  little  boy  and  girl,  could  not 
run  the  farm  without  hiring  too  much 
expensive  help,  all  of  which  proved 
utterly  unreliable.  Consequently  I 
rented  the  place  and  went  to  work  at 
my  old  trade. 

This  fall  one  of  my  boys  came  back 
home,  the  other  lies  in  bis  grave  in 
France.  I  bought  back  the  lease  on 
my  farm  and  went  to  dairying  again 
We  have  been  at  it  two  months  and 
find  by  thr>  balance  sheet  that  feeding 
hay  at  $35  per  ton  leaves  the  owner 
next  to  nothing  for  his  labor  and  in- 
vestment. Butterfnf  and  milk  are 
still  too  low  to  entice  a  man  and  his 
family  to  work  14  to  16  hours  a  day 
to  produce  it.  Th^n  comes  "the  'straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back"  in  the 
shape  of  a  suit  against  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Ass'n  a'S  profiteers. 

This  claptrap  of  an  agitation  gotten 
up  in  towns  and  Htir>s  by  women  to 
bovcott  butter,  milk  and  eggs  is  all 
folly  on  their  part.  Tf  they  read 
about  conditions  and  eo«t  of  produc- 
tion thev  wouin  know  bettor.  T  ven- 
ture a  guess  that  a  great  many  of 
them  haven't  any  time  for  any  other 


reading  than  the  society  columns,  the 
movie  ads.,  the  matinee,  etc. 

We  don't  see  any  agitation  by  them 
to  boycott  $20  shoes,  high-priced 
suits,  17-cent  sugar  and  everything 
else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  H.  C.  L. 

They  seem  to  forget  the  farmer  has 
to  meet  all  these  high  prices  and  they 
are  all  started  in  the  cities.  Farm 
tools  are  all  doubled  in  price,  but  did 
our  dairy  products?  Not  so  any  could 
notice  it.  Taxes  nearly  double  and 
still  going  strong  on  the  upward 
trend. 

Now,  whether  the  Milk  Producers' 
Ass'n  is  adjudged  a  profiteer  or  not, 
I  quit  dairying  in  the  next  three 
months  and  turn  my  160  acres  to 
something  else. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  editorial  of 
January  10th  reproduced  in  some  of 
the  city  dailies,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see  they  have  no  more  time  to  help 
the  producer  than  the  boycotter  and 
the  Attorney  General  have. — T.  C.  I., 
Fresno. 


We  will  be  satisfied  with  your  decision  based 

upon  your  own  judgment  of  a  VIKING 

— finest  steel  construction 
— greatest  simplicity 
— easy  Hashing 

— ease  of  operntion  and  turning 
— clean  skimming 

After  examining-  s>  Viking  on  all  these  points 

jUHl  eonHider  Viking  server  and  the  fact  that 
you  pay  lean  for  a  Vikint  than  for  other  rood 
neparatora. 

Viking  has  a  straight  disc  skimming  device- 
all  attached  to  a  key  niis — all  wash  as  one— 

cleans  in  a  minute. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE. 

Bowl  balanced  free  an  long  as  the  Viking  in 
in  your  possession:  all  defective  parts  re- 
placed any  time — 00  charge,  and  no  time  limit. 
Not  guaranteed  lor  just  one  year  but  lor  as 
long  as  you  own  it. 

H  in.-  for  illustrated  catalog,  name  of  dealer,  or  for  latent  price  list.     Dept.  4, 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

fl©7  SO.   "ill-  ST..  CHICAGO  ILL. 


^vVky  Aain  must 
be  fed^witfi  alfalfa- 

[AN  EDITORIAL  ADTERTISKMBNTj 


THERE  are  two  elements 
that  require  balancing  in 
any  feed.  One  is  protein  and 
the  other  is  carbohydrates.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  proper 
proportion  for  an  ordinary  dairy 
ration  is  five  parts  of  carbohy- 
drates to  one  part  of  protein. 

Practical  tests  have  shown 
that  if  more  protein  is  fed  than 
required,  it  is  not  stored  up  in 
the  body  but  is  passed  off  in  the 
urine.  Not  only  this — an  excess 
of  protein  taxes  the  urinary  and 
digestive  organs.  Result?  The 
cow  does  not  get  full  value  from 
any  of  the  feed. 

Now,  no  one  feed  contains  the 
exact  proportion  of  protein  and 
carbohydrates.  But — mix  alfalfa 
and  grain  together  in  proper  pro- 
portion and  you  have  a  really 
balanced  ration.  You  get  the 
right  amount  of  protein,  iou 
get  the  right  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates. You  get  the  right 
amount  of  bulk  or  roughage. 


Let  us  see  how  this  works  out 
with  SUREMILK.  This  is  a  high- 
ly concentrated  grain  feed.  It  is 
rich  in  carbohydrates — contain- 
ing nearly  64  per  cent.  It  is  very 
low  in  moisture,  ash,  fibre  and 
protein — for  alfalfa  hay  or  other 
roughage  will  supply  these  more 
cheaply.  SUREMILK  is  a  mix- 
tureofmany  grainsand  therefore 
very  palatable.  Fed  with  alfalfa 
it  forms  a  balanced  ration  that 
every  cow  in  your  herd  needs  to 
make  her  a  profit-producer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  im- 
proving and  increasing  your 
milk  production — you  will  be 
interested  in  our  little  hand- 
book, "Converting  Feed  into 
Money".  It  analyzes  the  true 
food  value  of  different  stock 
feeds — gives  you  many  hints  bas- 
ed on  the  experience  of  success- 
ful dairymen.  Even  if  you  never 
use  SUREMILK  you  will  profit 
by  reading  this  booklet.  Send 
for  it  today — it's  free.  Address — 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  O 

202  Weber  Avenue 
STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


fAtlf.) 


SUREMILK 


"A  Sperry  Product" 
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NTE   WESTERN  BERKSHIRE 
CONGRESS. 

Space  forbids  much  more  than  a 
lere  mention  of  the  salient  facts  rel- 
tive  to  the  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
lon  of  officers  of  the  Western  Berk- 
i  bire    Congress    at    the  University 

I  farm,  Davis,  last  Tuesday. 

I I  The  forenoon  program  consisted  in 
II  students'  Berkshire  judging  contest, 
||eld  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
Uress.  The  winners'  names  follow: 
|jst,  J.  R.  Waters,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  2d, 
II.  V.  Steed,  Los  Angeles;  3rd,  A.  H. 
■  linnock,  Berkeley;  4th,  S.  Harrington, 
llerkeley;  5th,  R.  L.  Suppes,  Los  An- 
IJeles;  6th,  E.  J.  Phillips,  Pasadena; 
llth.  Miss  Grim,  Anaheim;  8th,  Lyle 
Iherguson,  Yuma,  Arizona;  9th,  L.  T. 
[Baldwin,  San  Francisco;  10th,  S.  A. 
If  Lnderson,  San  Gabriel.  The  prizes 
I  lonsisted  in  three  silver  trophies  for 

I  Irst,  second  and  third  places  with  rib- 
[  Ions  for  the  rest.  About  40  students 
[  larticipated. 

I  After  lunch  the  members  listened  to 

I I  very  encouraging  talk  by  President 
lumphrey  in  his  address  on  opening 
he  Congress,  in  which  he  gave  much 
redit  to  the  board  of  directors  for  a 

f  fery  progressive  year  in  Berkshire 
ircles'on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Secretary  Anderson  gave  a  very  in- 
eresting  account  of  the  various  pro- 
aotion  sales  during  the  year,  and  said 
hat,  owning  to  these  sales,  114  Berk- 
hires  (many  of  the  pig  age)  were  sold 
;nd  46  new  breeders  started  in  busi- 
less.  Along  in  this  report  were  given 
nany  valuable  suggestions  for  the  fu- 
ure  conduct  of  these  promotion  sales. 

The  question  of  Futurity  classes  for 
he  coming  State  Fair  was  discussed 
knd  it  was  decided  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  such  classes 
and  secure  the  necessary  entries  to 
nake  the  greatest  Berkshire  exhibit 
sver  given  in  California. 

A  new  constitution  and  set  of  by- 
aws  were  read,  discussed  and 
idopted.  These  provide  for  a  larger 
-  ward  of  directors  which,  under  the 
3ld  regime,  were  considered  inade- 
juate. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  following:  James  B.  Mills,  Ham- 
ilton City,  president;  H.  C.  Muddox, 
Sacramento,  vice-president;  J.  Fran- 
cis O'Connor,  Santa  Rosa,  secretary. 
Directors:  Don  C.  Bunn,  Washington; 


Jas.  C  Bonner,  Oregon;  A.  P.  War- 
nick,  Utah;  W.  C.  McCormick,  Idaho; 
H.  S.  Teasdale,  Nevada;  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, W.  F.  Sandercock,  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, W.  M.  Carruthers,  G.  A.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hardy,  Frank  B.  Anderson. 

The  meeting  lasted  until  it  was  nec- 
sary  to  adjourn  and  start  for  Sacra- 
mento in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the 
banquet,  which  was  scheduled  for  7 
o'clock.   — 

HORSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


Recognizing  the  need  of  greater 
publicity  regarding  the  economy  of 
the  horse  as  a  power  plant,  the 
various  horse  breed  associations  of 
America  and  such  allied  interests  as 
wagon  and  buggy  manufacturers,  with 
the  various  harness,  saddlery,  horse- 
shoe factories  and  master  horse- 
shoers,  have  formed  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration for  the  sole  purpose  of 
placing  before  the  power-using  public 
the  'merits  of  the  horse.  They  will 
also  endeavor  to  effect  improvement 
in  the  various  types  of  the  horse  for 
specific  purposes. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association 
are:  W.  S.  Dunham,  Wayne,  111., 
president;  John  W.  Gaver,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  vice-president;  Glen  Perrine, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  2d  vice-president; 
Geo.  S.  Bridge,  Chicago.  Ill-,  treas- 
urer; Wayne  Dinsmore,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  secretary. 

FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Frank  Griffetb.  livestock  inspector 
of  Kings  county,  there  were  no  cases 
of  glanders  or  anthrax  in  the  county 
during  1919,  and  only  about  a  dozen 
cases  of  blackleg.  The  experience  of 
this  county  with  the  latter  trouble  is 
quite  interesting.  Formerly  there  was 
considerable  loss  from  it,  but  by 
systematic  vaccination  it  almost  dis- 
appeared, until  from  about  1910  to 
1916  its  appearance  was  a  rarity  and 
little  vaccination  was  done. 

Then  in  1917,  before  steps  could  be 
taken  to  check  it,  owing  to  its  sudden 
appearance,  it  broke  out  on  one  or 
two  ranches  and  caused  great  loss. 
Cattle  were  at  once  vaccinated  on 
these  and  ranches  near  by  and  the 
disease  was  checked,  and  according 
to  indications  it  will  soon  practically 
disappear  if  properly  guarded  against. 


natural  milKer 


The  Universal  enables  the  dairy 
farmer  to  do  more  work  with  fewer 
men  and  at  less  cost. 

The  alternating  action  of  the  Uni- 
versal milks  two  teats  while  relieving 
and  massaging  the  other  two. 

The  rubber-lined  teat  cup  fits  all 
cows. 

The  many  Universal  superiorities 
mean  more  contented  cows,  more  milk, 
less  bother,  bigger  profits. 

You  need  but  one  Universal — it 
lasts  a  lifetime. 


WRITE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CATALOG 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable,  mechanical  milker  that  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  three — and  do  it  better.  It's  mighty  interesting 
reading  for  the  dairyman  who  has  an  eye  on  profits. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Hept  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


fvl  I  LKING  MACHINES 

Ttfio  Essentials  to  Profitable 
Dairy 


Good  cows 
and  a  good 


m  i 


e  r- 


needless  to  say  an  Empire. 

If  you  haven't  investigated  the 
Empire  you  know  nothing  about 
the  profit  possibilities  of  milking 
machines.  Empires  are  in  use  in 
practically  every  important  dairy 
section  of  the  country.  If  you  will 
write  us  we  will  send  you  the  name 
and  address  of  someone  near  you 
where  you  can  go  and  see  it  work 
and  talk  to  the  man  using  it. 


It  will  be  a  revelation  and  do  more 
than  anything  we  can  tell  you  to 
convince  you  that  every  day  you 
delay  installing  an  Empire  is  cost- 
ing you  money. 

The  Empire  milks  them  all — hard 
milkers,  easy  milkers,  nervous  cows 
and  the  stolid  ones.  Empire  Teat 
Cups  fit  all  the  teats,  slip  on  easily 
and  stay  put. 

Our  catalog  10-M  fells  you  all  about 
the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

Why  not  write  for  it  today. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep- 
arators and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse, 
apolis,  San  Francuco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


The  Holstein  Classic 

The  1920  Guaranty  Sale  will  be  held  at 

Sacramento,  Wednesday 
March  25,  1920 

Three  Washington  breeders,  one  Nevada  breeder,  and  approximately 
twenty  California  breeders  will  be  represented  by  over  80  outstanding 
animals. 

Sale  day  will  bear  us  out  fully  in  the  statement  that  never  before  has 
such  a  wonderful  group  of  registered  Holstein  females  changed  hands  in 
a  Western  sales  ring. 

The  orreiins"  will  include  ten  cows  with  official  records  from  30  to  over 
35  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  and  an  unusual  number  with  records  from  25 
to  29  pounds,  many  of  which  have  yearly  records  or  are  now  on  yearly 
test. 

Ten  of  the  best  bulls  available  have  been  selected  for  this  sale,  and  they 
offer  a  very  desirable  range  of  selection  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 
Detailed  announcements  will  appear  inter.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

,1.  SI.  Henderson,  Pres.       C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Slanager 
Sacramento,  California 
A.UCTI05EEBS— COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES)  COL.  GEO.  sv.  IlKLL 


DO   YOU  KNOW? 

Segis  Pontiac  Abbekerk 

Son  of  SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOI,  BUB K K  Heads  Sly  Holstein  Herd 

STURGEON  STOCK  RANCH,  Tulare,  Cal. 
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Along  California  Cattle  Trails 


Backed  by  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  the  breed 
associations  an  intensive  campaign 
will  be  launched  to  establish  more 
purebred  herds  through  this  State  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  in 
Australia,  South  America,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  Orient. 

"California  at  present  scarcely  can 
meet  the  demand  in  this  State  for 
good  sires  and  unless  we  have  more 
herds  at  once  we  must  stand  aside 
and  see  purebred  cattle  from  the  East 
go  through  our  ports  to  the  other 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific,"  said 
C.  N.  Hawkins,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, in  an  interview.  "It  is  a  pity 
that  when  Californians  call  upon  in 
for  sires  we  must  often  go  East  for 
them.  Here  is  a  tremendous  market 
at  our  doors.  We  have  a  State  won- 
derfully endowed  by  nature  for  the 
raising  of  purebred  cattle.  Almost 
every  farmer  could  handle  a  small 
herd.  With  hundreds  of  small  herds 
through  the  State  California  soon 
could  capture  the  foreign  trade  and 
eventually  might  even  supply  the  East 
with  the  best  of  blood  strains. 

"It  is  time  that  we  seized  this 
opportunity.  Every  farmer  in  Cali- 
fornia should  be  told,  through  a  wide 
educational  movement,  how  he  can 
profit  by  establishing  a  herd. 

"The  Stockmen's  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  seems  a  good  time  to 
launch  this  movement.  At  that  time 
the  cattlemen  of  six  counties  affiliated 
with  the  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  meetings  at  Davis 
and  we  hope  then  to  get  from  those 
meetings  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  best  means  to  go  about  spreading 
the  gospel  of  pure  breeding  and  cap- 
turing the  tremendous  markets  that 
await  us." 

The  six  counties'  meetings  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hawkins  will  be  held  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  sales.  Yolo,  Sutter  and 
Colusa  county  cattlemen  will  meet 
Tuesday,  February  24,  while  Solano, 
Sacramento  and  Napa  county  cattle- 
men will  meet  Wednesday,  February 
25.  The  membership  campaign  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
will  be  given  a  strong  impetus  at 
that  time,  as  many  of  the  members 
are  planning  to  bring  with  them 
neighbors  who  have  not  yet  joined  the 
association.  Co-operation  between 
the  cattlemen  of  adjoining  counties 
will  be  discussed  by  men  prominent 
in  the  cattle  industry. 

The  fifth  week  of  the  membership 
drive  in  the  Cattlemen's  Association 


shows  no  flagging  of  interest  among 
the  cattlemen.  Meetings  held  three 
and  four  weeks  ago  are  still  producins 
results  in  the  shape  of  signed  applica- 
tions for  membership,  renewals  of 
dues  and  letters    of  inquiry. 

There  are  two  misapprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  some  stockmen  that 
the  association  is  anxious  to  clear  up. 

First,  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  is  not  a  price-fixing 
organization  and  membership  in  the 
association  does  not  give  the  associa- 
tion any  legal  control  over  the  mem- 
bers' cattle.  The  association  does 
aim  to  help  its  members  to  market 
their  stock  to  the  best  advantage  by 
getting  buyers  to  go  to  auction  sales, 
by  shipping  cattle  to  outside  markets 
during  the  glut  season  and  by  pro- 
viding members  with  information  on 
market,  feed  and  railroad  conditions. 
.Members,  however,  are  not  bound  in 
any  way  to  follow  the  association's 
advice  or  be  guided  by  its  informa- 
tion. 

Second,  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  State  Cattle  Protection 
Board,  though  working  in  complete 
harmony  and  co-operation  with  that 
board.  .Money  paid  to  the  State  Board 
for  brand  recordation  or  renewal 
does  not  go  to  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  a  payment  of 
that  kind  does  not  make  anyone  a 
member  of  the  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. Some  cattlemen  have  sent  their 
brand  payments  to  the  association  in 
the  belief  that  this  amounted  to  pay- 
ing the  association's  dues.  In  every 
case  this  money  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  State  Board. 

David  J.  Stollery,  secretary  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
spoke  before  the  Meat  Packers'  Insti- 
tute lately  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Stollery  laid  stress  upon  the  auction 
sales  of  prime  cattle  to  be  conducted 
by  the  association  in  co-operation 
with  the  county  farm  bureaus,  and 
suggested  that  if  the  packers  desired 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  stock 
producers  they  could  go  a  long  way 
in  that  direction*  by  having  their  buy- 
ers at  those  sales.  Mr.  Stollery  also 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  local 
committee  of  packers  to  consult  with 
the  cattlemen  on  problems  affecting 
both.  A  joint  campaign  to  induce  the 
public  to  eat  more  meat  also  was 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Stollery.  The 
packers  in  the  regional  conference 
were  not  empowered  to  act  upon  these 
suggestions,  but  it  was  indicated  that 
steps  would  be  taken  toward  favor- 
able action. 


Purebreds  and  Has-Beens 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prtss.> 


There  is  a  real  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  some  people  against  the  pure- 
bred or  registered  animal  due  to 
various  reasons,  but  chiefly  because 
the  purebred  costs  the  most  money 
and  is  no  better  from  the  production 
end  of  the  game. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  business  from  all  viewpoints 
know  this  is  not  a  well  founded  ob- 
jection. The  latter  part  of  this  objec- 
tion has  been  caused  by  a  certain  few 
breeders  who  have  attempted  to 
handle  purebreds  or  who  really  have 
let  the  purebreds  handle  themselves. 
Men  have  taken  herds  of  the  best  bred 
cattle  they  could  find  and  by  neglect 
have  let  them  revert  to  a  condition 
below  that  of  many  good  herds  of 
grades. 

It  does  not  take  many  years  of  in- 
discriminate haphazard  breeding-  or 
mating,  it  should  be  called,  for  the 
finest  animals  in  the  world  to  deterio- 
rate into  the  worst  scrubs  ever  in 
existence.  If  they  are  dairy  cattle 
they  fall  off  in  milk  production,  fail 
to  breed,  become  subject  to  disease 
and  go  to  pieces  ten  times  faster  than 
they  ever  were  built  up. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  life-time  for  a 
man  to  start  with  ordinary  scrub 
foundation  stock  of  dairy  cows  and 
by  the  use  of  purebred  sires  and 
selection  to  build  the  herd  up  to  an 
average  of  400  pounds  of  butterfat 
annually.    Ten  years  of  lack  of  care 


it  is  not  profitable  and  the  animals 
will  put  the  best  purebred  herd  where 
not  true  representatives  of  the  breed. 

It  is  these  deteriorated  purebreds 
that  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
registered  stock  business.  They  can 
be  bought  for  a  song  and  the  unwary 
purchase  because  they  are  registered 
and  cheap  and  when  results  are  not 
forthcoming  condemn  all  stock  of  the 
same  kind. 

Inferior  registered  females  some- 
times bring  high  prices,  real  high 
prices  because  they  have  been  in 
service  to  some  noted  sire,  with  the 
result  that  not  only  the  male's  repu- 
tation but  that  of  the  breed  as  well  is 
injured. 

The  genuine  breeder,  the  man  who 
has  the  right  ideals,  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  "scrubs"  among  his  ani- 
mals, and  as  soon  as  discovered  they 
are  eliminated  from  the  breeding 
business.  If  animal  breeders  were 
as  careful  in  this  respect  as  the  plant 
breeders  progress  would  be  more 
rapid.  The  plant  breeder  is  almost 
reckless  in  his  rejection  of  anything 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  his 
standard  of  perfection. 

The  proper  method  is  to  study  the 
ideal  of  what  is  wanted  and  get  as 
close  to  this  as  possible  and  keep 
close  to  it  all  the  time.  ,  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty"  and  it  is 
also  the  price  of  the  best  in  the  live- 
stock line. 


The  Wonderful  Attractions  of 
j.      BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Few  countries  possess  all  the  conditions  for 
happy,  prosperous  living  as  does  British  Columbia. 
'  The  varieties  of  climate  and  soil  offer  inducements 
for  almost  every  branch  of  agriculture.  Whether  in 
the  warm  interiorvalleys,  the  rich  grazing  table  lands 
or  the  fruitful  lowlands  of  the  Coast  or  Vancouver 
Island,  the  advantages  offered  for 

Dairying,  Fruit  Growing  and  Stock  Raising 

are  such  as  must  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances and  at  the  same  time  live  in  a  country  of  delightful  climate, 
magnificent  scenery,  varied  resources,  progressive  people  and 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  development.  British  Columbia — 
the  playground  of  America— is  already  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  its  orchards,  fields  and  dairies.  Now,  is  the  time  to 
i  Learn  about  this  wonderful  Province  and  share  in  its  possibilities. 
It's  industrial  life— mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation—assures a  ready  market  at  good  prices  for  all  the  farmer  can  pro- 
duce. Schools,  churches,  railways,  roads,  telephones,  all  the  conveniences 
of  an  old  land  await  you  in  this  new  Province  of  Opportunity  and  Success. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
ttawa.Can..or  GILBERT  BOCHE, 

8-5  First  St,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


What- 
does  it* 
COSt*  iro 
fill  the 
milk  -  paftfi 


"S  not  bow  much  milk  you  got,  butbowmuch  it  costs  you  to  set 
the  milk  that  counts.  Jerseys  feed  for  their  well-rounded  udder 
— Dot  beef  and  bone. 


Jersey  Milk  is  of  the  richest  quality  with  a  butter  fat  average  of 
6.37%.  Jerseymilk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  sell  for  more 
on  the  markets. 

Jerseys  are  adaptable  to  any  climate.  They  are  an  asaet  to  their 
owners,  for  they  mature  earlier  for  milking  and  are  still  producing 
long  after  other  cows  have  gone  dry.  Let  ua  tell  you  more  about 
Jerseys.   Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-A  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PET  All  M  A,    CALHOUN  I A 

Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

foung  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 


(  KKES, 


W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CALIFORM 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackler  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
>rocess).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  hare  Purity  Anti-Bog  Cholera  Serum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Parity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PCBITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Bbrerslde,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

A  representative  organization  of  alfalfa  and  milo  maize  growers  that  can  save  you 
money.  Write  us  and  let  us  explain  how  we  can  be  of  benefit  to  you.  We  invite  you  to 
become  a  member,  and  share  our  advantages.    Co-operation  will  solve  your  problems. 

:>->:,  UM  KAI,  BUTXPLNG,  LOS  LK6ELES,  CAL. 


California  Breeders 


have  sold 
more  than 

$350,000.00  ^glster^' 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales.  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDERS'  SALES  *  PEDIGBEE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stocky 
Tuberculin  tested.  x 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A,"  flox  4.17. 

Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFOBD  BOAD,  MODESTO 

Begistered  Holstein  Friesians 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
B.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Calf  Profits 

yon  Retting  them?  Calf  ^profits  mean 
more  to  you  dow  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Ity.  Sold  by  dea 


known  nine*  the  year  1600  as  th«  com- 
Ik  substitute.  Cost*  less  than  half  as  much 
prevent*  acouriiiK  ■  -  pmmotei  early  raatur- 
"*"  direct  from  the  makers. 


Write  for  New  Data  Ett  Z™~?F7Zlr''Zrf~J£ 


COULSON  CO.  - 


Pctaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.   By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MACOMBEB,       Tipton,  Cal 


BUY  YOUR  STALLION  NOW 

PEBCHEBONS — Stallions   and  Mares 
A  Choice  Lot  at  Attractive  Prices. 
WiD  accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  face  value. 

Address 

Palo  Alto  Percheron  Farm 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CAHT. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Hook  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Muled  frss  ts  sor  sdtlresa  1  > 

America's 

tks  Author 

I  Pioneer 

H  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

1 IX  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

February  21,  1920 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 

l  (Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Pica  or  DepraYed  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
persists  in  picking  up  pieces  of  old 
leather  or  bones  and  chews  them  for 
hours.  She  is  fed  all  the  alfalfa  and 
grain  hay  she  will  eat  and  plenty  of 
salt. — P.  B.  Jr.,  Gustine. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely.) 

This  is  somewhat  common  in  cows, 
as  we  rob  the  system  of  the  animal  of 
its  most  important  elements  with  no 
thought  of  replacing  them.  They  seem 
to  prefer  rank  highly  manured  grass, 
fetid,  mouldy  straw  or  straw  from 
manure  piles.  Make  a  complete 
change  in  the  feed.  Continue  with 
the  salt  but  add  it  to  the  feed.  Give 
Vz  teaspoonful  of  hydrochloric  acid 
once  daily  in  the  drinking  water. 
Also  give  one  dose  only  of  3  grains 
hydrochlorate  of  apomorphine  hypo- 
dermically.  Out  of  391  cases  not  one 
failure  is  reported  from  the  above 
treatment. 


Another  Warble  Treatment. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best 
way  to  remove  worms  or  warbles 
from  a  cow's  back? — J.  W.  T.,  Healds- 
burg. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  K.  i.  Creely.) 

The  grubs  may  be  killed  by  the 
application  of  kerosene,  benzine,  or 
turpentine,  a  few  drops  being  intro- 
duced in  the  opening  by  means  of  a 


"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

_  To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
hot  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
ery day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of 
at  least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco 
420  £.  Third  St,  Dept  A, 
Los  Angeles 


machine  oiler  or  merely  smeared  over 
the  surface.  An  ointment  of  sulphur 
and  vaseline  is  also  efficacious.  Any 
of  these  remedies  will  kill  the  grubs 
but  leaves  them  to  be  absorbed,  which 
sometimes  causes  an  abscess  to  form. 
The  opening  may  be  slightly  enlarged 
and  grub  removed.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  given  on  page  832  of  Dec. 
13th  issue. 


Feeding  Apples  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  feeding  apples 
or  sweet  potatoes  dry  up  a  cow? — 
G.  D.  B..  Hemet. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Sound  apples  or  roots  fed  in  proper 
quantities  will  not.  Apples  are  watery 
and  if  fed  alone,  and  in  quantity  large 
enough,  might  cause  digestive  disturb- 
ance sufficient  to  inhibit  lacteal  se- 
cretion. This  also  might  be  true  of 
sweet  potatoes,  although  they  are  not 
so  watery,  and  approach  a  balanced 
ration  in  composition  more  closely. 
Fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay 
and  small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal, 
excellent  returns  at  the  pail  should  be 
realized. 


Killing  Horns. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do  so  that  horns  will  not  de- 
velop on  a  young  calf. — J.  P.  T.,  Rose- 
ville. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Clip  off  the  hair  at  the  points  where 
the  horns  will  appear.  Dip  the  end 
of  a  stick  of  potassium  hydroxide  or 
caustic  potash  in  water,  and  rub  the 
spots  lightly  until  red.  Do  not  use  so 
much  water  that  it  will  run  down  the 
side  of  the  head  or  into  the  eyes. 
Wrap  the  end  of  the  stick  of  potash  in 
paper  so  that  the  fingers  will  not  be 
burned.  The  application  of  the  pot- 
ash should  be  made  when  the  calf  is 
a  week  or  two  old. 


Injury. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling 
calf  that  went  lame  in  its  right  hind 
leg  a  few  days  after  turning  out  on 
green  pasture.  Its  appetite  is  good 
but  it  cannot  get  up  without  assist- 
ance. Is  there  a  remedy? — T.  S.  L., 
Lakeport. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  3.  Creely.) 

This  indicates  an  injury  of  the  hip 
or  sub-lumbar  muscles.  Keep  the 
animal  perfectly  quiet — indoors.  Ap- 
ply a  good  stimulating  liniment,  after 
which  hot  fomentations  over  the  in- 
jured region.  Young  animals  re- 
cuperate more  quickly  from  such 
troubles  than  old  ones. 


A  Questionable  Practice. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  danger 
of  cows  aborting  if  they  are  dehorned 
two  or  three  months  before  freshen- 
ing, barring  injury? — A.  J.  C.,  Lincoln, 
Placer  County. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  but  we  would  rather  not  per- 
form such  an  operation  at  the  time 
mentioned.  Properly  handled,  there 
would  probably  not  be  much  loss,  but 
we  would  much  prefer  to  dehorn  3 
or  4  months  earlier  in  the  period  of 
gestation.  (The  query  relative  to 
broom  corn  seed  is  answered  in  the 
poultry  department. 


FENCE-EATING  HORSES  BALKED. 


To  the  Editor:  After  the  horses 
had  eaten  about  a  mile  of  redwood 
fence,  we  found  nothing  to  stop  them 
until  we  cut  as  many  willow  limbs  as 
two  men  could  drag,  and  we  never  saw 
another  horse  bother  the  fence. — C.  H. 
V.,  Hollister. 


Corn  silage,  rolled  barley  and 
wheat  bran  are  the  ingredients  com- 
posing a  ration  being  fed  some  of  the 
Shorthorn  cows  with  calves  at  Cale- 
donia Farms,  West  Sacramento.  An- 
drew Simpson,  the  chief  herdsman, 
thinks  a  little  barley  and  some  bran 
tend  to  balance  the  feed  and  helps 
produce  plenty  of  milk  for  the  calves. 


in  a  year  is  the  record  of 
this  fine  Guernsey.  Rec- 
ords are  worth  trying  for; 
but  health  is  an  absolute 
essential.  Raise  the  health 
standard  of  your  cows,  and 
the  milk  yield  will  surprise 
you. 


So  Easy  to  Put  Your  Dairy 
On  a  Good-Health  Basis 

To  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  top-notch  health  in  your 
cows  is  a  foolish  waste  of  milk- 
income.     Most  cow  sickness  is 

preventable — or  curable.  With  the 
aid  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow 
medicine,  such  troubles  as  Abortion. 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever 
can  be  eliminated  from  your  herd. 
KOW-KURE  acts  on  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs — where  nearly  all 
cow  diseases  originate,  and  aids  na- 
ture in  inducing  normal,  healthy 
action.  No  dairyman  who  has  used 
KOW-KURE  will  be  without  it.  Sold 
by  nearly  all  druggists  and  feed  deal- 
ers; 60c  and  $1.20  packages.  Write 
for  our  big  free  book, 
"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR." 
It  is  full  of  facts  every  dairy- 
man ought  to  know, 
and  tells  just  how 
to  treat  cow  dis- 
eases of  all 
kinds. 

Dairy 
Association  Co., 
LyodonvuU,  Vt. 


"FEEDFINE"  Feeds 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.  Its  consumption 
Mnloeeoe  results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 
iTlOldSScS  {or  animals. 

Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 
productiveness. 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


Yeast 
Cane 


Alfalfa 
Meal 


No.  2  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Factory: 
SAUSALITO,  CAL. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  pubUc  aucUon. 
I  can  ret  bisr  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satifled.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,   llll  7th  St,  Sacramento 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  buU  for  salo  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  Is  an  Ideal  buU  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H. 


MURPHY, 

6  miles 


east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

W.  A.  Brickcy  of  Tulare  is  starting 
a  herd  of  line  Jersey  cattle.  He  has 
brought  in  many  excellent  animal? 
from  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Veterans'  Home  at  Yountville. 
after  a  series  of  competitive  test- 
with  several  types  of  mechanical 
milkers,  have  just  installed  a  Uni- 
versal Milking  Machine  for  the  dairy 
connected  with  that  institution.  The 
use  of  the  mechanical  milkers  is 
rapidly  being  adopted  in  the  various 
State  institutions  as  well  as  on  the 
dairy  farms. 

About  20  head  of  Holstein-Friesians 
are  consigned  by  the  breeders  in 
Tulare  County  to  the  coming  Guaran- 
ty Sale.  The  breeders  consigning  are 
W.  J.  Higdon,  R.  F.  Guerin,  Alex. 
Whaley  R.  C.  Sturgeon  and  W.  F. 
Mitchell.  This  is  a  very  strong  con- 
tingent of  breeders  and  speaks  highly 
for  the  quality  of  cattle  going  from 
that  part  of  the  State. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  United  Creameries  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Portuguese. 
Hall,  Areata,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  financial  report  showed  that  for 
the  past  year  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$900,000  had  been  distributed  to  the 
dairymen  of  that  section,  which  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  present  pros- 
perous conditions.  The  Association  at 
present  numbers  more  than  80  stock- 
holders. 

Frank  Guerin.  the  well-known  Hol- 
stein  breeder  of  Tulare,  has  installed 
a  Hinman  milker  for  use  with  his 
purebred  cows,  a  good  indication  of 
his  belief  that  machine  milking  is  a 
success  with  even  the  finest  stock  and 
that  it  will  develop  the  best  in  a  cow. 
Like  nearly  every  live  dairyman. 
Guerin  has  a  couple  of  silos,  which 
he  put  up  in  the  days  of  the  resaw 
type.  He  has  found  it  profitable  to 
put  hoops  on  them  and  to  draw  them 
tight,  which  may  be  a  valuable  hint 
to  other  dairymen  whose  resaw  silos 
are  beginning  to  deteriorate. 


on  in  the  big  type  Poland-China  line. 
They  claim  September  27ih  next  a.-> 
the  date  for  a  public  sale,  and  breed- 
ers should  remember  this  date  as  i' 
ill   be   one  of  the  best  places  in 

alifornia  to  get  this  kind  of  stocl, 
Dr.  Jas.  J.  Summerheld  of  Sani; 
ivosa  is  introducing  a  breed  of  swim 

hat  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence 
out  comparatively  new  in  California 
Tamworth  swine  are  of  the  true 
bacon  type,  long,  deep,  high  arched 
hacks,  with  a  very  small  percentag« 
of  offal.  Those  who  want  to  breed 
hogs  that  will  develop  a  large  per- 
centage of  lean  meat  would  do  well 
to  investigate  them.  The  doctor  has 
several  that  are  true  types  of  the 
breed,  especially  Orange  Princess 
13th,  a  sow  less  than  two  years  old. 
Ardmore  of  California,  a  boar  a  year 
old  next  month,  and  Orange  Prince 
5th,  a  coming  two-year-old  boar  that 
is  good  enough  to  go  anywhere. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Moving  pictures  of  the  1919  National 
Swine  Show  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Wednesday 
night,  Feb.  25.  Everyone  interested 
in  stock  invited. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Holstein  fame  is 
qualifvin-r  ns  a  Duroc- Jersey  breeder 
as  well,  judging  by  the  excellent  type 
of  hogs  that  hp  consigned  to  the  recent 
Duroc  sale  at  Tulare. 

Harry  Gatewood  of  Fresno  is  get- 
ting started  in  the  Poland-China 
business  with  a  splendid  litter  of  fall 
pigs  bv  T  ong  Prospect  out  of  a  very 
typical  Big  Timm  sow. 

Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poland-Chinas 
have  each  about  20  well-known  breed- 
ers growing  blue  ribbon  swine  in 
Tulare  Oonntv.  and  Tulare  is  rapidly 
becoming:  known  as  a  swine  center. 

H.  C.  Wifherow  of  Greenwood 
Farms,  Live  Oak,  in  returning  from 
the  Tulare  sale,  speaks  of  the  satis- 
factory prices  obtained  there.  He 
sold  two  gilts,  one  going  to  Winsor 
Ranch  and  the  other  to  M.  A.  Kincaid 
of  Bakersfield. 

M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  have 
received  a  verv  fine  February  gilt 
bred  to  The  Rainbow.  The  gilt  is 
from  the  herd  of  M.  A  Darling  of 
Valley  Jet.,  Iowa.  Her  dam  is  by 
Big  MotM  Bob  and  he  by  Big  Bob. 
A  litter  from  this  gilt  by  The  Rain- 
bow is  sure  to  be  an  attraction. 

R.  K.  Walker  of  the  Winsor  Ranch 
writes  that  he  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  his  Duroc-Jersey 
sale  of  last  month,  and  is  planning 
for  another  one  to  be  held  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  winter.  He  says 
they  have  stock  enoueh  coming  on 
that  will  make  a  wonderful  offering. 

H.  C.  Shinn  and  A.  J.  Elliott,  two 
enterprising  voting  Poiond-China 
breeders  of  Tulare  who  had  some 
excellent  hoe-*  in  the  last  Tulare 
Countv  Po'*>nrl -China  Breeders'  con- 
signment s»le.  nr»  much  encouraged 
with  the  outlook  for  the  coming  sea- 


Beef  Cattle. 

Senator  John  Kendrick,  president 
of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association,  has  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  semi-annual  convention  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
April- 

The  California  Cattlemen's  meeting 
scheduled  for  Match  13  at  Livermore 
has  been  postponed  until  May  1  as  that 
time  was  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  Alameda  County  cattlemen.  A 
meeting  at  Hanford  has  been  arranged 
for  March  13  to  replace  the  Livermore 
meeting  in  the  association's  counties 
schedule. 

President  Fred  H.  Bixby  of  the  C. 
C.  A.  has  been  in  Southern  California 
making  arrangements  for  the  semi- 
annual convention  of  the  association 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  some  time 
in  April.  The  stockmen  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  are  on  the  job  and  when 
the  convention  opens  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  attendance  or  interest. 

The  six  counties'  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Stockmen's  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  have  stirred  up 
a  lot  of  interest  among  cattlemen. 
President  Bixby  will  be  the  presiding 
officer  for  the  program  on  Wednes- 
day, February  25th,  which  is  Short- 
horn day.  Solano,  Sacramento  and 
Napa  county  cattlemen  will  meet 
that  morning.  The  stockraisers  of 
Yolo,  Sutter  and  Colusa  counties  will 
meet  February  24th.  Hereford  day. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion won  the  shortest  fight  in  its  his- 
tory. A  protest  wired  Wednesday, 
February  11,  to  the  California  delega- 
tion in  Congress  brought  the  follow- 
ing telegram  on  the  next  day  from 
Congressman  Henry  Z.  Osborne: 
"David  J.  Stollery,  Secretary  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association — subject 
grazing  fees  considered  in  house  and, 
although  persistent  efforts  made  to 
raise  fees,  they  were  left  practically 
as  at  present." 

Reports  on  the  drouth  situation 
continue  to  arrive  at  the  offices  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. The  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  cattlemen  in  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  California  will  suffer  in 
some  degree.  Many  sections,  how- 
ever, profess  ability  to  pull  th-ottgh 
on  feed  that  is  available.  Following 
receipt  of  advices  from  the  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  to  the 
effect  that  range  was  immediately 
available  for  40,000  head,  the  Califor- 
nia Association  is  making  further  in 
vestigation  of  Texas  conditions.  The 
Texas  association  said  that  the  range 
offered  could  be  had  at  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  head  per  month.  Texas 
was  also  stated  to  be  in  the  market 
was  also  to  restock  its  ranges  which 
were  depleted  by  drouths  of  the  pre 
vious  three  years. 

Fifty  cattlemen  met  in  Stockton 
lately  to  discuss  questions  involving 
their  business,  among  others  the 
"dies  and  brands"  law  passed  by  the 
state  legislature.  It  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  not  enough 
cattle  stealing  existed  in  California 
to    warrant    legislation    and  that 


32  Registered  Hereford  Bulls 

26  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  FEMALES 

AT    PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 

 FOURTH  PUBLIC  SALE  

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1920,  at  1  P.  M. 

The  first  crop  of  oalvpn  from  a  purebred  registered  HK.KK.KORI>  bull  of  correct  breeding 
and  type  will  show  illl  Hissnl  value  in  uniformity  alone  to  return  the  investment  in  (be 
average  range  henl.  to  nay  nothing  of  the  better  fleshing  qualities,  earlier  maturity,  and 

more  economical  cams  that  will  he  their  inherited  characteristics. 

rhe  contributing  breeders  to  this  sale  will  make  on  offering  of  bulls  fully  qualified  for 
range  herd  improvement,  and  including  a  number  that  may  well  be  rated  as  registered 

herd  headers. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  females  in  the  sale  sell  with  calves  at  foot  by  leading  western 
sires,  and  practically  all  of  the  females  are  in  calf  to  some  of  the  best  HEREFORD 

bulls  in  present  service.  ' 

Thus  the  needs  of  the  breeder,  the  rangeman.  and  the  buyer  of  foundation  breeding 
animals  have  been  provided  for  in  this  offering  with  a  class  of  cattle  that  promise  to  be 
safe,  eound,  profitable  investments  in  the  bands  of  new  owners. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SALE: 
tNO.  H.  CAZTER  &  SONS  CO..  Wells.  Nev.      H.  M.    BARNGROVER.  Santa  Clara.  Calif. 
UNIVERSITY  OP  NEVADA.  Reno,  Nev.         W.  D.  DUKE,  Gazelle  Calif. 
UNIVERSITY  FARM.  Davis.  Calif.  CHAS.  RULE.  Jenner.  Calif. 

J.  A.  BUNTING.  Mission  San  Jose,  Calif.       W.  J.  BEMMERLT,  Woodland.  Calif. 


SALE   INDKR  AUSPICES  OP 


PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

J.  I.  Cuzier,  Pres.,  Wells,  Xev.    J.  \  Bunting,  mt„  Mission  San  Jose,  CaL 

Auctioneer  Sales  Manager 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHO  \  IMS,  Los  Angeles    C.  L.  HUGHES, Sacramento,  Calif. 


Dont  Forget—- 

THE  SHORTHORN  SALE 


AT  DAVIS, 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  25th 

1  p.  m.  sharp 

Attend  the  Stockmen's  Week 

at  the  University  Farm 

FEBRUARY  23-27 


CAN  YOU  RUN  A  DATRY? 


I  want  to  get  in  touch  with  a  man  who  understands  the  dairy 
and  hog  business  as  well  as  farming.  Have  fine  opportunity  on 
share  basis — an  ideal  Ranch  for  Dairy  and  Hogs,  can  raise  own 
feed,  fine  meadows  and  plenty  of  water.  This  is  your  best 
chance.  Swiss  preferred,  with  good  strong  boy  in  family. 
Address  A.  J.  C,  Leigh  Ave.,  Campbell,  California. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog  ) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlinrs  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please 
SWINELAND  FARM 
\V.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


CLIP  WORK  HORSPS 

All  horses  need  spring  clipping-,  bnt  work 
horses  need  it  most.  TOD  remove  your  coat 
for  hard  work,  so  why  shouldn't  your  horse 
work  better  with  coat  removed?  Clip  In  the 
spring — it's  the  humane  thing;  to  do.  and  It 
pays.  Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Machine. 
Co«ts  only  $12.76— soon  pays  for  itself.  Send 
$2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for 
catalog.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO., 
Dept. A  103, ,12th  St.*  Central  Ave.,  C'hlrago.IU. 


Raise  CALVES 

On  AN-FO  Calf  Meal  in 
water  or  skim  milk. 
Watch  how  well  they  do. 
The  cost  is  less,  the  calves 
are  sleeker.  No  scours. 
Your  feed'  dealer  or  Ani- 
mal Food  Co.,  Oakland 
supply 


CALF 
MEAL 


February  21,  1920 
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amendments  to  the  law  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  legislature.  Pres- 
ident Bixby,  Major  Everts,  Dr.  Iver- 
son,  Secretary  Frankenheimer  and 
others  were  speakers. 

At  the  Aberdeen  (Scotland)  cattle 
show  held  recently  $25,000  was  paid 
for  the  Shorthorn  bull  Rothie-Bris- 
bane's  Knight.  He  will  be  exported 
to  Argentina. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Among  the  youngsters  that  are  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  the  livestock 
business  in  Tulare  County  are  Ken- 
neth Sturgeon,  son  of  R.  C.  Sturgeon, 
Raymond  Saulz  and  Harry  Smith.  All 
know  the  stock  from  both  the  pedi- 
gree and  conformation  sides- 

A  beautiful  red  color,  just  what 
many  California  Shorthorn  men  pre- 
fer in  a  bull,  is  Imp.  Scottish  Lord,  a 
youpg  bull  that  T.  S.  Glide  brought 
out  last  year.  Herdsman  Robertson  is 
bringing  him  along  nicely  and  he 
promises  to  be  right  up  among  the 
tops  in  the  future. 

Many  times  we  hear  stockmen  say 
that  animals  can  be  too  fat  to  breed, 
but  King's  Countess,  one  of  T.  S. 
Glide's  young  prize-winning  heifers 
this  last  season,  recently  dropped  -a 
dandy  roan  heifer  calf.  The  cares  of 
maternity  do  not  seem  to  weigh  at 
all  heavily  on  this  heifer  and  she  re- 
tains her  show  form  to  a  great  extent 
and  at  the  same  time  feed  the  little 
one  plenty  so  far. 


MARKET  HOG  AUCTIONS  A 
SUCCESS. 

Hanford  has  for  many  years  been 
noted  as  a  purebred  hog  center,  but 
the  formation  of  the  Kings  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
has  had  a  great  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  standard  of  hog  quality. 
When  the  Association  was  first  or- 
ganized there  were  only  six  or  seven 
members.  Now  there  are  27,  and  the 
raisers  of  market  hogs  in  the  district 
are  as  a  general  rule  keeping  fine 
boars  and  sows.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  individual  breeders  and  partly 
owing  to  the  excellent  results  of  the 
hog  auctions,  the  number  of  ho-rs 
turned  out  from  the  Hanford  district 
has  fully  doubled  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Formerly,  when  a  rancher  had  to 
rely  on  the  mercies  of  a  local  buyer, 
marketing  was  inconvenient  and  mid- 
dleman''.? profits  outrageously  high, 
particularly  when  a  man  had  only  a 
couple  of  hosrs  to  sell  at  a  time.  Now 
the  man  with  one  or  two  hogs  can 
bring  his  animals  to  the  yards  on 
auction  dny  and  sret  as  good  a  price 
at  as  little  expense  a's  anybodv.  II 
is  surprising  what  a  lar^re  percentage 
of  hogs  come  to  the  auction  in  lots  or 
one  or  two. 

Even  men  like  M.  Bassett,  who  fre- 
quently turn  off  a  car  or  two  at  a 
time,  occasionally  send  onlv  two  or 
three  ho^s  to  an  auction  when  thpre 
are  no  more  in  the  best  of  condition 
and  th*>re  are  n  fpw  which  it  would 
be  a  wastp  of  f<*ed  to  fatten  lonser. 
This  would  not  be  done  if  prices  wpf 
not  as  good  for  the  man  with  a  few 
animals  as  for  the  man  with  a  car- 
load. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


Feb.  24th — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

Feb.  2fith — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

Feb.  27th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Dniversitv  Farm.  Davis. 

Feb.  27th  —  Southern  California  Berkshire 
Breeders'  Ass'n. 

Feb.  27th — Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Sale.  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  9th — Stanislans  Co.  Holstein-Friesians 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Modesto. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas. Hanford. 

Mar.  16-1 7th — Tagus  Ranch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  Tulare. 

Mar.  2fith  —  California  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association.  Annual  Guaranty  Sale. 
Sacramento 

Apr.  3rd — Kings  Co  Pis'  Club.  Hanford. 

Apr.  Bth  —  N.  K.  Horan,  Poland-Chinas. 
Lockeford 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Ranch  Sale,  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Friesians. 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz,  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Kate  3%  cent*  per  word  each  issue. 


*WINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 

«  BOARS — BOARS — BOARS— Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather^ Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto.  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC- HERD  —  Poland-Chinas^is" 
offering  2  tried  sows  and  2  gilts,  bred  to  I 
Am  King,  he  by  Golden  State  King.  Also  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes — good  ones.  Guarantee  to 
satisfy.  Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Rt.  1,  Box  46 
Modesto.  Cal. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly~big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right 
Ferguson  &  McKaig.  Orland.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay._  Tipton.  California. 

.1.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale       R.  3,  Merced.  Calif. 


POLAND-CHINA  WEANLINGS  —  Sired  by' 
Challenge  Wonder  6th.  out  of  sows  by 
Banker's  Boy  and  Chieftai.    Thero  J.  Seits, 

Geyserville. 

WAUKEEN     HERD  POLAND-CHINAS   

Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  MeCracken.  Ripon. 
Cal. 

BIG~ TYPE- ITOLAND^HINAS^Stollk~froln 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  ^Hum bold t  County.  California. 

FOR- THE  BEST  IN  BIG  TYPE  POLANUS 
write  to  me.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 
Frank  C   Pollard.  Ripon.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE   

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.   Hanford.  California. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS — Price  and  pedi- 
gree  on  application.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type.  all  ages:  tops 
•inly.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J  E 
Thnma  =     Gilrnv  Pal 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J   Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277026.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie.  No.  21633.  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address,  SeUs  Ranch,  Route  2. 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.   

SWEETWATER  DUROC8^The_most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

~  BIG-TYPE—DUBOCS^^ert_h^aded  by  CaTT 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,   Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

SIX  BRED  GILTS — Big  type  "stuff  priced 
from  to  $100.    Weanling*,  ten  week*,  at 

$15.  Champion  bre<3  stock.  El  Dorado  Duroc 
Ass'n.    Placerville,  Calif. 

WEANLINGS — Gilts  opetTor'hred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg..  Sac- 
ramento. 

—  REGISTERED  DUROCS^Breeding^tockr  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guarmteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Ferris,  Calif.  , 


SERVICE    JERSEY    BULL,    buU  calves. 

Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.     Best  blood,  type,  production. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE-  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  lrom  high-testing  cows  lor 
sale.    E.  B.  Greenough.  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S   Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan   Lemoore.  California 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Calif. 

Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

Hampshlres. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Hampshire  boar, 
best  breeding,  sire  of  two  gilts  sold  and  to 
be  shipped  to  Honolulu — weight,  700  lbs.  No 
further  use  for  him  as  I  am  retaining  his 
gilts.  Price.  S100.  Wm  Hosken,  1529  Park 
Street.  Alameda.  Calif.,  or  A.  Fraley.  Maxwell. 
Calif. 

"  REGISTERED     HAMFSHIRES  —  "  Belted 

Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm.  Gardena,  Cal. 


PAIRV  CATTLE. 
Holstelns. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F    Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orlnnil.  Cn'if. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER.  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World  Thp 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  harrow*  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts 
fonne  hoars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
HnnlrW     nripe<=   and  li=t   of  snw« 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  very  reasonably  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old.  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
I  bulls  and  hull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener.  Byron,  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  CaUf.,  John  Troup.  Supt.   

REGISTERED- MILK  AND  BEEF- SHOBIV 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INN1SFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
homs — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexee. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SUOBT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS-— "Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver. 
Tulare.  Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show, 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City.  Calif.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazellp.  Siskiyou  countv  California. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
j  mals.  Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway., 

SHORTHORNS  — — Carruthers  Farms.  Lire 
Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED- HEREFORDS^H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 


3  LONG,  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow;  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar.  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $65  00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St..  at 
Third.  S.  T.  In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 
"ACHIEVER" ~ 

The  Boar  that  puts  more  Vitality,  more 
Bone  and  more'  Pork-making  qualities  into 
his  Pigs,  is  sired  by  Onward  4th.  by 
"Epochal,"  out  of  a  Grand  Chamrcion  Sow. 
An  opportunity  to  purchase  Sowf  and  Gilts 
bred  to  this  English-blood  Boar  will  be  of- 
fered at  our  coming  Sale.  Feb.  14th. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif, 
"no  Tflr  WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly, are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  e-et 
Berkohires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch.  El  Monte.  Calif. 

SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weanpd 
nie-s.  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
"Hf««     Write  for  information.    R  C  Gmhlke. 

p:T-r,n     Qnl-lnn   onnntv  Calif 


THE  VTCTORV  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Durop  Jersey  swine  H  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms    Camthers.  California 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Aloartra  2nd  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.     H.  M.  Cross.  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias*  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  jT 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch, 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


ONE  KARAKUL  RAM  of  excellent  As- 
trakhan fur-producing  qualities.  Although 
only  nine  months  old  wool  is  now  ten  inches 
long.  Leaving  for  Europe  only  reason  for 
selling:  worth  SI, 000.00;  will  sacrifice.  Geo. 
J.  Pc  tcovich,  2821  White  Ave..  Fresno,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Reiristered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  hull  calves.  M  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Rnx  437    Ran  Jose.  California 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
servicp  bulls.     Reasonable  prices 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land CalifrTrnia. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN,  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson.  Cal. 


F.   H.   STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO.  CALIF 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 

~~COTSHALL  &  MAORI  PER  —  Breeders  of 
resistered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Calrf 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilerore.  Ripon.  Cal 


GRAPEWTLD   FARM  BERKSHIRE-C.rERN- 

vvs — Sorine  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Oranewild  Farm  Leader  A.  B  Humphrey 
°ron  .    Escalon.  Calif 

THE  BEST  IV  BERKSHIRES — At  thp  rieht 
price  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wantpd.     Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Ron 

Mnr.ir    TT:il  Coll 

OUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
hoth  optpo.     Calac  Orchards.  Geo   P  Unham 

M(7r      Martinez  Cftl 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  leader  the 
*1  500  hoar     Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 

VnHocto  Calif 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Rest  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R  L  Holmes  Modesto  Cal 


CHOICE    HOLSTEIN    bulls    for    sale.  No 
females      Millhrae  Dairy    Millhrae  California 
EL   DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

AW    Wbalpv    Tulare  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE- 

Freeman.  R    B..  Modesto  Cal. 


-E  B 


Guernseys. 


EPGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Erlgpmoor 
Farm    Santee    San  Plpgo  countv  Calif 

TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS; 
one  bull,  nine  months  old.  De  Laval  Separ- 
ator. No.  21.  H.  W.  Moergcli.  Fresno,  Rt. 
D.  Box  240B. 


Ayrshire,,. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  Immune.    Live  Oak,  California 


Dnroc-Ierseys. 

SEND  CHECK  TODAY  for  some  of  my- Oc- 
tober pigs — 825.00,  either  sex.  Send  them 
back  If  they  don't  suit.  Entire  herd  cholera 
immune.  The  J.  M.  De-Vilblss  Duroc  Farm, 
Patterson.  Calif.  

DUROC-JERSEYR  —  Fine  big  type  l-Mih 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred     H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 


El.KHORN  FARM  AYRSHIREH  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at.  reasonable  prices.  J  H  Meyer 
440  Monte-omerv  St     San  Francisco  Calif 

STEYBRAE  A VRSHIRES  —  Rpristpred:  all 
ages.  E  B  MpFarland.  414  Clans  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


CARL    LINDHEIMER,     Woodland,     Cal. — 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
— DR7~A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon7~CaJ. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 

DORSETS  AND~ROMjs'EYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


BULLA RD  BROS.,  Woodland.  CaUf. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 
~  KAUPKE"  BROS.,- WOODLAND,"  CAIJI\— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS~  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  LodiT^CalT— 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


NORABEL  FARM   AYRSHIRES — Le  Baror 

Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford  Cal  

J>r*eyi. 

FOR  SALE — 8  head  of  registered  Jersey 
cows.  Prefer  to  sell  in  one  lot.  All  are  good 
producers.  Also  6  head  heifer  calves,  sired  by 
a  hull  whose  dam  produced  600  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  D.  F.  Conant.  Rt.  B.  Box  231. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 
WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S  Guil'ord.  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

~  FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Imported  Percheron 
stallion.  7  years  old:  color  black;  chunky. 
Drive  single;  weight  1900  lbs.  Dublin  Per- 
cheron Horse  Co.  Thos.  Orloff.  Sec,  Dublin, 
via  Hayward.  _   

FOR  SALE — Imported  registered  Percheron 
stallion,  8  years  old.  First  prize.  French  Tro- 
phy P.  P.  I.  E.  3  915.  Registered  Percheron 
Fillies,  John  B.  Matley.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Reno. 
Nev.  

FOR  SALE — One  registered  Imported  Per- 
cheron stallion,  7  years  old.  Taplin  Bros.. 
St.  Helena.   Napa  Co. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap— Two  imported  Per- 
cheron stallions.    B.  P.  Hunter  Estate,  Brad- 


ley, 


Calif. 
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ADDED  POWER  -  SAME  WEIGHT 


The  Cletrac  Way 
Makes  Farming  Pay 


ti*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  Ohio 

Largest  Producers 
of  Tank-type  Tractors 
in  the  World. 


The  Cletrac 's  Dai;  Is  Here 


The  tide  has  turned.  The  big  demand  to- 
day is  for  the  small  tank-type  tractor — for 
the  Cletrac — that  goes  further  than  the 
simple  job  of  plowing  and  takes  the  place 
of  horses  over  plowed  ground  and  seedbed, 
working  faster  and  at  lower  cost. 

It  wanted  only  the  marvelous  success  of 
the  Cletrac  in  1919  to  make  the  bulk  of 
farmers  everywhere  put  their  "OK"  on  the 
small  tank-type.  And  now  because  the 
Cletrac  is  the  "fashion" — because  a  greatly 
increased  output,  means  a  lower  manufac- 
turing cost — we  can  offer  a  better  Cletrac  and 
still  reduce  the  cost  to  you. 

With  more  power  and  improved  construc- 
tion, 1920  will  prove  to  any  farmer,  any- 
where, that  Cletrac  farming  is  profitable 
farming. 

The  Cletrac  is  the  right  size  and  type  for 
almost  any  farm,  the  one  tractor  adapted 
to  all  conditions.  It  has  proved  its  ability 
to  stand  up  to  its  work.  And  now  that  the 
public  has  recognized  its  worth,  it  is  out 
in  front  to  stay. 


The  quick  popularity  of  the  Cletrac  is  not 
an  accident.  Engineers  and  army  expert 
long  ago  saw  the  great  advantages  of  thi 
endless  track  as  a  device  for  turning  motoi 
power  into  drawbar  pull.  The  farming 
public  only  waited  to  see  the  same  principh 
built  into  a  serviceable  small  tractor.  Th« 
Cletrac  proved  to  be  that  tractor.  It 
made  lifelong  friends  from  the  start. 

One  Cletrac  on  the  small  farm — a  "fleet" 
of  them  on  the  big  ranch — makes  an  ides 
all-year  power  plant.  The  Cletrac  is  light, 
but  powerful,  with  plenty  of  pull  for  heav) 
plowing  and  work  in  the  hills.  And  il 
rides  the  low  spots  or  plowed  grounc 
without  miring,  but  still  pulls  a  profitabh 
load. 

Turns  short  and  works  the  corners  clear 
Compact  and  low-set,  ideal  for  orcharc 
work.  Travels  faster  and  does  more  thor-i 
ough  plowing.  Burns  "gas",  kerosene  oi 
distillate.  Does  more  kinds  of  work,  mori 
days  in  the  year,  at  lower  cost.  You  can't 
go  wrong  on  it 


"Selecting  Your  Tractor"  is  a  book  you  should  have  right  away. 
The  Cletrac  dealer  has  one  for  you,  or  we  will  gladly  send  one  free. 


Cletra 
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Transportation  and  Big  Fruit  Business 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 
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The  plant  at  Roseville,  Calif.,  for  pre-cooling  cars  of  fruit  intended  for  shipment  overland 


T  MAY  BE  TRULY  SAID  that  the  railroads  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  of 
California,  and  as  the  fruit  industry  has  gradually  developed, 
the  railroads  have  kept  pace  with  its  every  move.  In  the  initial 
stage  of  fruit-shipping,  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  growers 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  required  to  transport  the  fruit  successfully. 
However,  such  ignorance  did  not  prevent  the  growers  from  taking  a  chance 
at  the  best  the  railroads  could  offer.  It  was  long  before  the  days  of  refrig- 
erator cars  and  expedited  service,  but  there  were  fruit  ventilator  cars  that 
the  railroads  used  for  the  purpose  of  local  shipping  with  good  success. 
Pioneers  in  Long-Distance 
Shipping. 
Washington  Porter,  and 
E.  T.  Earl,  at  the  time  a 
boy  in  his  "teens,"  were  the 
first  to  appear  on  the  scene, 
neither  of  which  had  any 
experience  in  the  matter  of 
long  haul  shipments  of  Cal- 
ifornia fruits,  but  both  were 
game  and  they  "went  to 
bat."  The  result  was  that 
the  first  car  of  California 
fresh  fruits  to  cross  the 
Missouri  river  was  a  car  of 
apricots  shipped  by  Porter 
Bros.  Co.  from  Winters, 
Yolo  county.  They  were 
loaded  into  what  might  be 
termed  an  ordinary  box  car, 
well-ventilated.  The  fruit 
arrived  in  Chicago,  in  prime 
condition.  However,  the 
Winters  apricots  at  that 
time  were  grown  high  up  on 
the  hillsides.  Being  free 
from  irrigation  made  them 
ideal  for  shipping  purposes, 
and  from  that  day  until  the 
present  Winters  has  pro- 
duced the  best  long-distance 
shipping  apricot  that  is 
grown  in  the  State. 

The  successful  trans- 
portation of  the  first  car 
was  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinue, and  as  time  went  on 
the  shippers  grew  bold — 
other  varieties  of  fruit  were 
included  in  their  long  dis- 
tance shipments.  Pears, 
plums  and  peaches  were 
added  to  the  list.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  grading 
and  packing  that  nothing 
of  a  questionable  nature  as 
to  quality  or  ripeness  would 
be  included.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  refrigerator 
car  put  in  its  appearance. 
First  among  the  lot  was  the 

C.  F.  T.  handled  by  Porter  Bros.;  next  came  the  Santa  Fe,  handled  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  Shortly  afterwards  Earl  changed  to  the  C.  F.  T.  By  this 
time  practically  every  car  of  fruit,  the  destination  of  which  was  beyond  the 
Missouri  river,  was  shipped  under  ice.  For  a  time  after  the  refrigerator  car 
came  into  use,  the  fruit  suffered  from  a  lack  of  proper  refrigeration.  This 
was  largely  due  to  poor  icing  facilities.  Many  times  cars  arrived  at  destina- 
tion with  ice  tanks  empty  and  fruit  badly  heated;  but  they  were  not  long 
in  correcting  that  evil. 

The  Refrigerator  Car  Service. 
At  the  time  E.  T.  Earl  sold  his  interest  in  the  fruit  business  to  the  Earl 
Fruit  Company  and  his  car  line  to  Armour,  he  had  the  best  refrigerator  car 


in  the  service,  and  since  it  has  been  the  property  of  Armour  it  has  not 
deteriorated.  As  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  increased  so  did  the  railroads 
increase  their  motive  power  and  refrigerator  cars,  but  during  the.  past  five 
years  there  has  been  such  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  both  the  freight  and  express  refrigerator  lines 
have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity — many  times  far  beyond,  causing 
serious  loss  to  the  growers,  especially  in  the  grape  districts.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  refrigerator  management  was  not  at  fault;  the  cars  were 
being  used  in  the  transportation  of  governmental  supplies. 

When  there  is  a  cry  of  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  one  must  not 

lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
California  is  not  the  only 
State  producing  and  ship- 
ping perishable  commodi- 
ties. More  than  half  of  the 
States  are  doing  the  same, 
and  when  a  refrigerator  car 
leaves  California  for  the 
East,  as  soon  as  its  contents 
is  discharged  that  car  may 
be  sent  to  Florida,  New 
York  State,  or  Texas,  to  re- 
lieve a  congestion  that 
might  exist.  It  is  an  erro- 
neous idea  for  one  to  nour- 
ish, that  the  car  lines  are 
playing  favorites.  When 
that  is  playing  on  the  mind, 
it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea 
for  one  to  go  into  executive 
session  with  himself  and 
ask,  "How  do  the  refriger- 
ator car  lines  make  their 
money?"  Then  be  reason- 
able and  answer  the  ques- 
tion "on  the  long  haul." 
Refrigerator  Car  Shortage. 

This  serious  refrigera- 
tor car  shortage  began  in 

1918,  at  a  time  when  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cars  were 
being  used  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  transportation 
of  supplies  for  the  army.  In 

1919,  there  was  an  in- 
creased production  of  3,000 
cars  of  cantaloupes  over 
1918,  from  the  Imperial 
Valley.  These  shipments 
were  handled  within  the 
short  space  of  six  weeks, 
causing  not  only  a  shortage 
of  cars,  but  a  serious  short- 
age of  ice. 

One  of  the  leading  re- 
frigerator car  lines  being 
unable  to  supply  sufficient 
ice  from  their  local  plants, 
was  compelled  to  buy  and 
ship  30  cars  daily  from  New 
Orleans  to  Colton,  Califor- 
nia. A  number  of  cars  were  also  shipped  as  far  as  Ogden.  During  the 
rush  of  the  shipping  season  so  great  did  the  demand  for  ice  increase  that 
this  particular  car  line  bought  and  shipped  to  California  all  the  ice  obtain- 
able west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Some  Items  of  the  Expense. 
In  order  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  expense  incurred  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  California  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  following  figures,  obtained 
from  one  of  the  leading  refrigerator  lines,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  Roseville  and  Colton,  California,  they  have  two  pre-cooling  plants, 
representing  an  outlay  of  $800,000  each.  At  Los  Angeles,  an  ice-manufac- 
(Continued  on  page  306.) 
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EDITORIAL 


RURAL  MERRY-GO-ROUNDS. 

\17'  E  TRUST  every  reader  carefully  considered 
the  article  on  rural  community  centers  on 
page  244  of  our  last  issue.  These  rural  institu- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  either  the  alpha  or  the 
omega  of  rural  organization — that  is,  such  a  center 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  rural  organ- 
ization or  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  for  after  such 
organization  is  effected.  In  either  case,  whether 
it  be  the  seed  or  the  product  of  organization,  it  is 
the  insurance  of  the  durability  and  efficiency  of  or- 
ganization, and  it  lies  within  the  bull's-eye  of  agri- 
cultural advancement,  which  we  discussed  so  amply 
in  these  columns  in  the  issue  of  February  7.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  things  involved  and  the  aggres- 
sive effort  necessary  to  secure  public  provision  for 
jt  by  fronting  the  tides  of  influence  which  have  been 
so  long  running  the  other  way,  it  must  be  striven 
for  usually  as  a  product  of  organization,  and  it 
should  therefore  be  taken  up  as  a  leading  effort  by 
all  organizations  of  farmers  already  effected  for 
other  purposes — whether  they  be  for  general  ad- 
vancement of  farmers  or  for  special  work  in  con- 
nection with  farmers'  products. 

NOT  A  STEEPLE-CHASE! 

It  is  now  exactly  the  time  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  community  centers  on  the  basis  of  making  the 
rural  schools  fit  rural  communities,  as  has  been 
contended  in  this  journal  through  several  recent 
issues.  We  must  have  rural  school  with  distinctly 
rural  methods,  materials  and  purposes,  in  both  pri- 
mary and  high  lines  of  instruction.  Our  California 
universities  are  overcrowded,  and  they  are  properly 
trying  to  narrow  their  field  by  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  local  colleges  to  provide  for  doing  their 
lower  work  for  the  pupils  before  they  leave  their 
home  counties.  This  will  enable  the  universities 
to  advance  their  entrance  requirements,  both  in  age 
and  scholarship,  and  will  remove  the  necessity  of 
pupils  leaving  their  homes  or  their  home  counties 
so  young,  and  placing  so  great  a  burden  not  only  of 
funds  but  of  anxiety  upon  their  parents.  This 
movement  of  the  universities  may  call  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  monumental  town  high  schools, 
which  our  contributor  so  appreciatively  described, 
into  local  colleges,  and  distribute  the  high  school 
work  among  the  rural  communities  as  he  so  forc- 
ibly insists  upon.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  just 
the  time  to  work  for  community  schools  with  high 
school  attachments  in  rural  communities.  This  is 
the  proper  foundation  to  place  under  an  effort  for 
rural  community  centers  because  obviously  all 
rural ists  should  agree  very  closely  on  the  school 
work  which  befits  their  environment.  They  will 
agree  on  the  desirability  of  community  libraries, 
meeting  places  and  recreation  places.  We  should, 
however,  place  less  emphasis  upon  community 
churches,  except  in  new  communities  where  none 
are  now  provided.  If  that  is  desirable  in  the  older 
communities  which  now  have  churchly  outfits,  let  it 
develop  later.    Do  not  begin  by  dynamiting  the 


churches,  for  it  will  kill  a  lot  of  friends  of  progress. 
We  are  rather  sure  that  the  deep  azure  of  our  in- 
herited Presbyterianism  will  go  up  in  the  air  if  it 
is  suggested  that  it  ought  to  fade  out  to  the  white 
of  the  episcopacy,  and  we  doubt  if  the  kinema  tank 
which  our  contributor  suggests  can  also  be  used  for 
dipping  ceremonies.  We  should  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  and  have  a  game  with  the  pups! 

THE  COW  MAKES  THE  MAN. 

But  we  are  reminded  by  another  article  by  the 
same  pep-tonic  writer,  which  can  be  found  in  this 
week's  paper,  that  the  real  center  of  all  communal 
affairs,  even  of  civilization  itself,  is  the  cow.  And 
this  is  true  both  of  rural  communities,  where  the 
cow  goes  bawling  and  grazing  at  will  around  the 
community  center,  and  of  the  city  also,  where  noth- 
ing but  canned  cow  is  bowled  around  the  civic 
center.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  cow  is  the 
real  community  center,  whether  she  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  circumference,  or  whether  she  is  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  it  in  any  direction.  We  cannot 
prove  this  by  geometry,  but  we  believe  in  it  just  the 
same,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  at 
this  moment  that  all  human  interests,  in  physical 
lines  at  least,  depend  for  their  continued  existence 
upon  belief  and  upon  action  based  upon  the  ungeo- 
metrical  fact  which  we  believe  in.  The  cow  is  the 
most  central  and  indispensable  fact  in  the  whole 
round  of  human  existence,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Properly  treated,  milk  will  carry  a  man 
until  his  teeth  arrive,  will  sustain  him  while  he  has 
his  mouth  full  of  them,  and  will  hold  him  on  his 
job  after  they  have  all  departed  to  that  bourne 
whence  no  shaky  molar  ever  returns!  No  other 
single  food  substance  can  do  this — therefore,  milk  is 
the  one  indispensable,  and  therefore  the  rural  com- 
munity center  and  the  urban  civic  center  as  well, 
is  the  cow. 

THE  MAN  MAKES  THE  COW. 

Now  the  cow,  in  a  civilized  community,  is  a  highly 
specialized  organism.  In  her  wild  state,  when  her 
whole  job  was  to  raise  a  calf,  she  could  hunt  her 
own  pastures  and  distribute  her  own  product — 
doing  direct  trade  with  her  trailer  and  currently 
collect  her  pay  in  the  form  of  maternal  pride  and 
satisfaction.  But  when  the  cow  assumed  her  share 
of  civlization  she  became  specialized  and,  like  other 
specialists  in  civilization,  powers  she  gained  by 
concentration  were  at  the  cost  of  losses  of  power 
in  distribution.  When  the  cow  took  up  the  task  of 
raising  men,  and  when  her  job  was  to  finish  off  a 
score  of  men  a  year  and  not  a  single  yearling  of 
her  own  kind,  she  became  an  agency  dependent 
upon  the  guidance,  the  providence  and  the  inde- 
fatigable service  of  a  man.  And  thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  cow  in  her  vastly  increased  capacity 
for  man-making,  through  breeding,  feeding,  and 
constant  care  by  a  man,  is  now,  in  the  industrial 
sense  at  least,  a  humanization  of  the  bovine.  If 
this  had  not  been  achieved  by  generations  of  men 
working  with  tens  of  generations  of  cows,  the  civ- 
ilization which  is  now  the  joy  and  pride  of  the 
human  race  would  not  exist.  This  fundamental 
fact  is  probably  beyond  the  thought  of  multitudes, 
that  men  are  now  living  their  lives  and  doing  their 
work  because  there  is  somewhere  a  man  with  his 
hand  on  a  cow.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  are 
strong,  effective  men  who  have  never  seen  a  cow 
and  do  not  know  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  cow.  They 
think  no  more  of  the  source  of  the  contents  of 
rolls,  bottles,  cans  and  freezers,  with  which  they 
gorge  themselves,  than  the  Huns  thought  of  the 
humanity  embodied  in  the  homes  and  industries 
which  they  ravished.  An  issue  has  now  arisen 
which  will  compel  them  to  think  of  these  things, 
and  unless  they  reach  fair  and  true  recognition  of 
their  indebtedness  and  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  joint  work  of  God  and  man  in  the  cow 
and  her  service  to  mankind,  they  will  come  nearer, 
perhaps,  to  wrecking  civilization  than  the  Huns 
have  done. 

WHAT  MAKES  THE  COW  LAUGH? 

The  article  upon  another  page  to  which  we  are 
referring  deals  with  the  confidence  of  the  dairymen 
that  they  will  not  be  hindered  and  embarrassed  in 
their  progressive  work  by  the  legal  undertaking 
against  them  by  consuming,  trading  and  possibly 


other  producing  interests,  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  We  asked  the  writer  of  the  article  to  go 
directly  to  the  men  beside  the  cows  and  learn  their 
attitude  toward  their  arraignment  and  coming  trial 
on  the  charge  of  law-breaking.  The  statement  will 
do  much  toward  the  heartening  and  strengthening 
of  all  dairy  farmers.  They  are  laughing,  our  writer 
says,  at  the  trial  by  newspaper  which  the  State  is 
putting  over  on  them,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  dis- 
cern the  source  and  the  purpose  in  it.  They  do  not 
fear  the  result  of  suits  decided  by  judge  or  jury 
because  they  are  law-desiring  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. They  have  confidence  also  in  the  principles 
of  co-operation  which  they  are  trying  to  apply  so 
that  they  may  get  a  square  deal  for  themselves  and 
their  cows.  When,  however,  they  are  summoned  to 
trial  by  newspaper  they  naturally  defend  them- 
selves by  laughing  at  the  transparency  of  the 
methods  and  the  motives.  We  have  always  had 
reasons  to  believe  that  men  who  made  a  serious 
business  of  the  law,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  at  least  in  cases  in  which  no  politics  in- 
truded, desired  above  all  other  things  to  exact  the 
truth  and  apply  principles  and  statutes  to  its  en- 
forcement in  the  public  interest.  This  newspaper 
barrage  which  has  been  thrown  down  seems  to  be 
intended  to  scatter  and  demoralize  the  defense  so 
that  the  offensive  may  have  a  walk  or  a  run-over 
to  its  objective.  What  else  can  it  mean  to  proclaim 
certain  co-operative  efforts  beyond  the  danger  line? 
It  is  strategy,  not  law.  How  long  does  it  take  to 
shift  the  line  of  fire  by  interested  parties,  if  the 
barrage  clears  the  ground  for  the  first  attack? 
There  will  be  no  enduring  safety  for  any  of  our 
co-operative  producing  organizations,  if  the  defense 
in  the  first  case  is  chloroformed.  As  it  appears  to 
us,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  onset  against  the 
principles  and  practices  of  co-operation  among  pro- 
ducers shall  be  most  widely  and  energetically  met 
by  all  the  force  of  law  and  evidence  which  can  be 
mustered  for  this  defensive.  If  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  strategy  or  prevented  from  putting  up 
the  stiffest  fight  possible  so  that  the  present  law 
shall  be  enforced  or  necessary  future  enactments 
clearly  indicated,  every  co-operative  effort  in  the 
State  will  be  suffocated  by  uncertainty  or  weakened 
by  unwarranted  presumption.  If  the  case  is  well 
tried  and  every  point  of  law  and  right  stubbornly 
contended  for,  all  will  know  whether  they  are  right 
or,  if  not,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  them 
right!  Our  writer's  investigation  shows  that  the 
dairymen  are  taking  it  that  way. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 


Ginseng. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  ginseng — 
whether  it  can  be  raised  in  California  or  not.  And 
can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  some,  and  what 
time  of  the  year  to  plant  them. — E.  L.  S.,  Visalia- 

Ginseng  caused  a  great  sensation  in  California 
several  5'ears  ago  and  it  cost  everybody  (except 
those  who  had  plants  to  yell)  considerable  losses. 
It  seems  to  be  a  good  thing  to  forget. 

Oat  and  Pea  Forage. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  value,  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer, of  hay  consisting  of  Canadian  field  peas  and 
oats,  in  comparison  to  the  oats  alone?  Is  this 
combination  produced  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
State? — M.  E.  R.,  Burlingame. 

Its  value  is  considerably  increased  because  of 
the  added  protein  which  the  le?ume  contributes, 
and  which  is  essential  to  milk  production.  The 
combination  is  not  largely  grown  in  this  State 
because  in  dry  cold  weather  the  peas  prefer  not  to 
grow  much  and  in  warm  wet  winter  or  spring 
weather,  which  suits  the  peas,  the  oats  are  apt  to 
rust — although  you  can  select  an  oat  variety  which 
is  largely  resistant.  In  the  upper  coast  district, 
where  both  oats  and  peas  do  best,  the  peas  are  apt 
to  be  so  stricken  with  lice  as  to  reduce  growth 
below  profitability.  The  combination  is  fine — if  you 
can  get  it.  It  is,  however,  better  for  green,  winter 
feeding  than  for  hay. 

Disinfecting  Grape  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  grape  cuttings  from  a 
phylloxerated  vineyard  be  disinfected? — P.  L.,  Los 
Gatos. 
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Place  them  in  a  tight  box,  cask  or  tank,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  you  wish  to  treat,  or  if  no 
receptacle  is  large  enough  pile  them  closely  on  a 
smooth  place  and  cover  with  a  tarpaulin  or  other 
tight  clothing  in  close  contact  with  the  smooth 
bottom  to  prevent  leakage  from  within.  Figure  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  container  or  the  cover  and 
use  carbon  bisulphide  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to 
100  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  space.  Place  the  liquid 
in  a  shallow  vessel  under  the  cover  and  on  top 
of  the  material  to  be  disinfected,  and  leave  it  an 
hour  or  more-  Work  in  the  open  air  and  away 
from  buildings  and  keep  all  lights  away,  for  the 
material  is  inflammable  and  explosive. 

Sprouting  Peach  Pits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  peach  pits  from  a  cannery. 
I  wish  to  grow  my  own  prune  and  peach  trees. 
What  is  the  proper  way  to  sprout  the  peach  pits? 
Do  they  have  to  be  treated  in  any  way  before  they 
are  set  in  the  ground. — G.  W.  H.,  Lake  County. 

The  details  of  sprouting  and  planting  out  pits 
are  given  in  our  book,  "California  Fruits,"  with 
other  hints  for  farm-nursery  work.  It  is  now  get- 
ting so  late  that  sprouting  the  pits  may  be  hardly 
desirable,  for,  except  in  places  where  spring  rains 
are  copious  and  late,  it  may  delay  planting  out 
too  long.  However,  the  quickest  way  we  know  may 
not  delay  you  more  than  a  month.  Spread  the  pits 
on  smooth  ground  handy  to  water  and  in  the  sun. 
Cover  with  sacks  and  wet  down  thoroughly.  Then 
cover  with  straw,  to  keep  the  moisture  from  evap- 
orating, and  wet  down  the  outfit  frequently.  The 
heat  and  moisture  will  force  them  to  crack  and  they 
can  be  planted  out  then  or  you  can  wait  for 
sprouts  if  it  is  not  getting  too  late.  Before  start- 
ing the  sprouter  soak  the  pits  in  water  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  your  ground  is  warm  and  well 
drained  you  can  plant  in  nursery  rows  after  soak- 
ing without  waiting  to  sprout.  In  that  case  drop 
the  pits  more  thickly  than  you  would  plant  sprouted 
pits. 

Sudan  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  sow  Sudan  grass 
seed  to  get  best  returns  in  hay  or  pasture,  or  both, 
in  rows  wide  enough  apart  for  cultivation,  broad- 
casted or  drilled  in?  I  have  two  acres  light  soil 
adjoining  a  corral  which  I  would  like  to  use  as 
cow  pasture,  also  several  acres  in  another  field, 
heavy  soil,  pieces  of  it  almost  like  adobe,  with  no 
chance  of  irrigation  in  either  case. — J.  M-,  Middle- 
town. 

Experiments  at  the  University  Farm  indicate 
that  if  the  soil  holds  fair  moisture  the  greatest 
yield  comes  in  cultivated  rows  18  inches  apart. 
If  moisture  is  scarce,  wider  rows  are  desirable. 
The  amount  of  yield  is  directly  in  proportion  to 
moisture  available  and  close  drilling  is  permissible 
on  moist  or  irrigated  ground.  It  is  the  old  rule: 
less  moisture,  more  cultivation  to  conserve  what 
there  is.  This  rule  ought  to  insure  satisfaction 
or  the  land  you  describe.  You  might  close  drill 
what  you  desire  to  pasture  and  get  what  you 
can  and  put  in  cultivated  rows  the  land  from 
which  you  expect  to  cut.  Broadcasting  would  be 
of  all  ways  least  desirable.  Work  the  land  as 
soon  as  in  good  condition,  but  do  not  get  the  plants 
up  until  you  are  out  of  the  frost. 

Pasturing  Growing  Oats. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  oats  mature  later  or  yield 
less  if  they  are  pastured  lightly  with  sheep  this 
month?  The  grain  is  on  summer  fallowed  land, 
is  a  good  stand,  vigorous,  about  four  inches  tall 
arid  shows  no  sign  of  jointing  as  yet. — R.  G.,  Wind- 
sor. 

Feeding  off  growing  oats  is  an  old  practice  and 
widely  resorted  to,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  generally  undertaken,  however,  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  pasturage  than  to 
the  effect  upon  the  following  grain  crop.  What 
the  effect  will  be  depends  on  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Removing  the  top  growth  below  the 
fifth  leaf  has  reduced  the  grain  yield  and  delayed 
the  crop  a  week  or  two.  Pasturing  the  unjointed 
earlier  growth  does  not  seem  to  have  ill-effects — 
if  the  ground  surface  is  dry  and  not  puddled  by 
the  feet  of  the  sheep  and  if  the  bite  of  the  sheep 
is  not  too  close,  and  providing  spring  rains  are 
enough  to  keep  the  growth  going  late  for  stooling 
and  heading-  In  your  case,  with  the  going  rain- 
fall, we  should  not  pasture  for  the  good  of  the 
grain,  but  would  allow  the  plant  to  go  on  and  do 
the  best  it  can  with  the  amount  of  rain  which  now 
seems  probable.    If,  however,  you  are  thinking 


more  of  the  comfort  of  a  few  sheep  we  should  let 
them  go  to  it  lightly  while  the  ground  surface  is 
dry. 

Is  It  Pea  Aphis? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  "curly  leaf" 
in  peas?  Is  it  caused  from  the  seed,  condition  of 
soil,  lack  of  sulphuring  early,  or  an  insect?  It 
seems  to  come  in  patches  and  spreads  to  nearby 
plants.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  looks  of  the 
peas  but  spoils  the  looks  of  the  pods,  and  vines  do 
not  thrive.  Will  the  ground  be  infected  for  an- 
other year?  What  is  the  best  remedy? — F.  L.  C, 
Oceanside. 

Pea  foliage  is  curled  by  leaf  lice  which  can  be 
seen  on  the  under  sides  of  affected  leaves.  If  they 
are  present  the  plant  becomes  unthrifty  and  the 
pods  apt  to  be  smutted.  Later  in  the  season  the 
foliage  and  pods  may  become  lighter  colored  and 
roughened  by  mites.  The  pea  is  also  subject  to 
mildew,  which  covers  the  plant  with  whitish 
patches.  Sulphur  applied  early  enough  will  pro- 
tect against  mites  and  mildew,  but  it  has  no  effect 
on  aphis  or  leaf  lice.  This  must  be  fought  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  first  of  them  by  spraying  with  to- 
bacco-soap spray  with  an  outfit  to  reach  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  Spraying  is  usually  considered 
impracticable  on  field  crops  of  peas. 

Protection  Against  Poultry  Trespass. 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  keeps  poultry  and 
all  last  summer  his  chickens  came  into  my  alfalfa 
and  used  up  fully  $200  worth  of  hay.  I  didn't  want 
to  offend  him  and  thought  he  might  be  man  enough 
to  see  the  damage  they  were  doing  and  keep  them 
off,  but  he  did  not.  Now  I  am  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  him  pay  or  keep  out  the  chickens. 
I  have  fresh  sown  barley  and  they  are  eating  up 
the  seed.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  this? — R.  E., 
Manteca. 

If  you  cannot  successfully  appeal  to  year  neigh- 
bor's sense  of  fairness  and  morals  you  will  have 
to  get  a  lawyer  to  bring  suit  against  him  for  dam- 
ages covering  your  actual  losses  and  your  vexation 
of  spirit.  When  he  has  damages  to  pay  he  will 
probably  see  that  it  will  be  cheaper  for  him  to 
fence  his  stock  and  that  will  bring  him  into  a 
frame  of  mind  for  a  neighborly  settlement. 

Spraying  for  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sprayed  the  second  week  in 
January  for  curl  leaf.  Some  people  say  I  sprayed 
too  early  for  curl  leaf.  Is  it  necessary  to  spray 
again?  The  spray  is  still  well  on  the  fruiting 
wood.  So  I  don't  want  to  spray  again  unless  I 
have  to- — W.  A.,  Hanford. 

If  one  is  spraying  only  for  curl  leaf  and  not  for 
blight  and  scale  also,  it  is  usual  to  wait  until  the 
bloom  buds  swell.  As  you  have  sprayed  so  late  and 
the  stuff  has  had  such  a  good  chance  to  stay  on  and 
get  busy  in  the  fog  we  would  not  spray  again  until 
the  fruit  has  set  and  not  at  all  unless  the  opening 
leaves  show  the  curl.  It  does  not  look  like  much 
of  a  curling  year — but  then  you  never  can  tell 
without  looking  sharp  at  the  opening  foliage. 

Gophers  and  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  tract  I  wish  to 
plant  to  fruit;  it  has  lots  of  gophers.  Is  the  plum 
root  more  bitter  than  the  pear  and  will  I  be 
troubled  less  by  planting  plums?  I  flood  it  every 
winter  and  kill  off  all  but  three  or  four  for  seed, 
but  it  doesn't  look  like  having  the  water  to  flood 
this  winter. — E-  B.,  Martinez. 

We  never  noticed  that  plum  roots  are  safer  than 
pear  roots.  It  is  the  peach  which  is  too  bitter  to 
suit  gophers.  The  pear  root  always  seemed  to  us 
more  eatable  than  the  plum  root,  and  that  may  be 
the  gophers'  view  also,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  it. 
Who  can  speak  from  count  of  gophered  trees? 

Walnuts  in  the  Wet. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  walnuts  do  well  on  sandy 
loam,  running  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  feet 
in  depth?  It  is  quite  low,  and  during  the  irrigating 
season  subirrigates  and  gets  boggy  in  places.  Is 
it  advisable  to  start  a  grove  from  the  walnut  itself? 
— H.  R.  C,  Manteca. 

The  California  black  walnut  root  might  thrive 
on  it,  but  it  is  surely  no  place  for  an  English  wal- 
nut root.  You  can  start  black  walnuts  planted  in 
place  and  graft  to  English  walnuts  after  two  or 
three  years  or,  if  you  are  more  in  a  hurry,  you  can 
buy  black  walnut  seedlings  a  year  old. 

Moving  Walnuts  and  Daffodils. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  all  ri^ht  to  transplant  black 
walnut  trees  this  time  of  the  year?  I  have  a  few 
trees  from  nuts  planted  a  year  ago  and  they  made 
quite  a  good  growth.  Please  give  instructions  as 
to  method  of  transplanting  so  they'll  grow.    Is  it 


safe  to  take  up  daffodil  bulbs  after  blooming  when 
the  leaves  commence  to  be  dry? — E.  N.,  Martinez. 

It  is  just  the  right  time  to  transplant  walnut 
trees.  They  should  be  moved  before  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell.  They  are  planted  out  just  like  any 
other  fruit  tree.  Strike  down  with  a  sharp  spade 
to  its  full  depth  about  a  foot  away  from  the  trunk 
all  around,  to  cut  the  lateral  roots  and,  removing 
some  of  the  earth,  strike  under  to  cut  the  tap  root, 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface  or  a  little  more,  and 
then  lift  out  your  tree.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  new 
place  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep 
or  a.  little  more.  Set  the  tree  carefully  in  the  new 
place,  placing  fine  earth  next  the  roots  until  they 
are  covered,  then  tramp  it  firmly  and  fill  the  hole 
with  loose  earth. 

Daffodils  should  be  allowed  to  remain  without 
disturbance  until  the  foliage  has  completely  died 
down.  They  should  not  be  lifted  until  next  fall 
and  not  then  if  you  wish  them  to  bloom  in  the 
same  place  next  year. 

Eucalyptus  for  Windbreak. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  strip  of  very  light  drift 
sand  on  which  I  wish  to  plant  a  variety  of  gum 
tree  to  act  as  a  windbreak.  Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  variety  you  would  prefer  and  can 
they  be  obtained  from  any  nursery? — C.  A.  D., 
Oakley. 

Any  nursery  man  can  furnish  you  blue  gum 
trees  and  we  know  none  which  will  get  up  into 
the  wind  faster,  nor  go  further  for  moisture  to 
grow  with,  than  the  common  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus).  If  any  reader  knows  one  which  will 
beat  it  in  blow-sand,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
experience. 

Treatment  for  Root  Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  thing  to  kill 
root  knot  on  prune  trees?  I  have  been  told  that 
Bordeaux  paste  will  kill  the  root  knot,  but  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  injure  the  roots  or  not. — ■ 
J.  E.  A-,  Morgan  Hill. 

Remove  the  knots  cleanly  with  gouge  or  chisel 
and  paint  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  paste — allow- 
ing it  to  dry  before  putting  back  the  soil.  It  will 
not  hurt  the  root. 

Grafting  on  Quince  and  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:  What  fruit  can  be  grafted  on  a 
quince  tree  to  get  best  results;  also  a  Winter 
Nelis  pear?— B.  V.  G.,  Los  Gatos. 

On  a  quince  you  can  graft  the  loquat  and  many 
kinds  of  pears,  but  not  the  Bartlett.  On  the  Winter 
Nelis  pear  you  can,  so  far  as  we  know,  graft  any 
other  kind  of  a  pear  you  desire  to  grow. 

Tereticornis  is  Good  for  Posts. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Eucalyptus  tereticornis  last 
when  used  for  fence  posts?  I  know  that  Eucalyptus 
globulus  is  worthless.  I  have  several  thousand 
tereticornis  ready  to  cut  and  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  avoid  paying  for  posts. — C.  A.  B.,  Lompoc- 

The  species  you  have,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  "forest  gray  gum,"  is  good  for  posts  and  tele- 
phone poles. 

Corn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  solution  I  can  soak 
corn  seed  in  to  prevent  smut? — J.  R.,  Gilroy. 

No  seed  treatment  is  effective.  Smut  lives  over 
in  the  soil  and  in  manure  from  feeding  smutty 
stalks.  The  only  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
soil  clean  as  possible  by  cutting  out  and  burning 
ears  going  to  smut  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Grafting  Persimmons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  seedling  persimmons. 
Can  I  graft  them  the  same  way  as  fruit  trees? — 
A.  A.  P.,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore. 

Yes,  they  are  easily  top-worked  by  the  ordinary 
cleft  graft.  

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  FeBruary  l(i.  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasons  Normal 

Stations —               Week    To  Date    To  Dato  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  00        10.97        28.58  00  38 

Red  Bluff  00          4.06        15.99  74  .10 

Sacramento  00          3.47        12.65  68  38 

San  Francisco  00         4.99        14.87  62  46 

San  Jose  00          3.42        10.06  63  32 

Fresno  00          2.44          5.97  70  4» 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .  .     .00          6.92        12.55  66  34 

Los  Angeles  26          5.68          9.90  72  4» 

San  Diego  10          3.74          6.41  64  44 

Winnrmucca   00          3.10          4.52  58  14 

Reno   00          4.04          6.67  (12  20 

Ponopah   12          1.03          4.97  54  24 

Snowfall  Data: 

Station  On  Ground 

Summit    20  inches 
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The  Rain-Damaged  Prune  Should  Worry 


(Written 


for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Klllinesworth.) 


The  disaster  experienced  by  the 
prune  growers  of  the  State  in  1918  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  especially 
the  growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley, 
whose  loss  amounted  to  fully  50  per 
cent  when  seven  inches  of  rain  fell 
within  48  hours.  Since  then  a  deep 
interest  has  been  awakened  on  the 
subject  of  drying  and  evaporating. 
That  the  growers  might  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  by  which  fruit 
is  artificially  dried,  by  experiments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  different 
types  of  evaporators,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  convention  hall  of  the  San 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Satur- 
day, February  7,  attended  by  more 
than  200  Santa  Clara  valley  growers 
and  representatives  of  many  of  the 
fruit-producing  sections  of  the  State. 
Artificial  Drying  vs.  Sun-Drying. 
This  convention  was  a  series  of  able 
lectures  and  interesting  discussions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Extension 
Division  and  Viticulture  Division  of 
the  University  of  California  Experi- 
ment Station,  cp-operating  with  Dr.  E. 
C.  Abbott  of  the  State  Grange  and 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  L.  R. 
Cody  of  San  Jose.  It  was  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  of  the  speakers,  of 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
that  the  method  by  which  fruit  is 
dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  has  a 
coming  rival  in  dehydration.  W.  V. 
Cruess,  University  of  California,  Zy- 
mology  Laboratory,  spoke  on  Types 
of  Evaporators:  "The  purpose  for 
which  this  meeting  was  called  was  not 
the  mere  matter  of  coming  together  as 
men,  but  to  learn  something  of  the 
meaning  and  methods  of  dehydration. 
Evaporators  have  many  practical  ad- 
vantages; principal  among  the  lot  is 
in  preventing  loss  through  rain  dam- 
age, and  they  have  proven  their  use 
in  the  drying  of  wine  grapes  and  veg- 
etables. It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  method  of  artificial  dry- 
ing will  take  the  place  of  sun-drying 


favorably  impressed  with  the  electric 
heating  system  used  in  some  types  of 
evaporators,  the  only  objection  being 
the  cost  of  power.  The  forced  draft 
type  includes  all  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments which  makes  it  the  more  de- 
sirable of  any  evaporators  now  in  use. 
Dehydration  Defined. 
Fundamentally  dehydration  is  the 
reducing  of  moisture  to  prevent  mold- 
ing and  fermentation,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  color  and  flavor  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Paul  F.  Nicholls,  repre- 
senting the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Division  of  Dehydration, 
challenged  Professor  Cruess  on  his 
statement  that  evaporating,  drying 
and  dehydrating  were  "identical." 
He  did  not  think  that  the  ordi- 
nary drying  without  any  system  of 
control  is  the  same  thing  as  dehydra- 
tion by  the  removal  of  moisture  by 
careful  attention  to  humidity,  temper- 
ature and  air  control.  He  objected  to 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
"drying."  Professor  Cruess  was  em- 
phatic in  calling  attention  to  a  mis- 
take often  made  by  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
draws  the  moisture  from  the  surface 
faster  than  from  the  center.  This  will 
naturally  result  in  what  is  known 
technically  as  "case  hardening."  An- 
other point  must  be  watched  with 
care,  not  to  allow  the  product  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  evaporator  as  it 
will  lose  not  only  its  flavor,  but  its 
sugar  content. 

E.  O.  Essig,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, gave  an  interesting  talk  on  con- 
trol of  dried  fruit  pests.  To  prevent 
their  spreading,  he  urged  thorough 
fumigation  of  all  packing  houses  and 
careful  inspection  of  all  fruit  remain- 
ing in  houses  from  former  seasons. 

Evaporator  Comes  as  a  Fixture. 

C.  W.  Hudson,  West  Side  Growers' 
Association,  made  it  plain  that  the 
evaporator,  from  experience,  was  the 


in  the  California  orchards  as  it  has  |  only  successful  way  to  handle  rain 

damaged  prunes.  While  it  worked 
successfully  in  the  original  drying,  its 
real  value  was  in  the  care  of  fruit 
that  would  be  a  total  loss  but  for  its 
use.  Professor  A.  W.  Christie,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Zymology  Lab- 
oratory, gave  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  fruit  evaporator  as  it 
worked  at  the  Davis  State  Farm.  He 
stated  that  the  1918  disaster  made  the 
evaporator  a  fixture,  as  no  grower 
located  in  a  district  where  there  was 
likely  to  be  early  rain  and  damp 
weather  would,  or  could,  take  a 
chance.  He  went  into  detail  as  to  the 
erection  and  actual  cost  of  the  dryer 
at  Davis,  which  amounted  to  $3,573, 
but  stated  that  an  evaporator  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose  might  be  con- 
structed for  $2,500  to  $3,000.  He 
stated  that  National  Prohibition  was 
the  immediate  cause  for  hastening  con- 


done in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Its 
use  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  worth  while  giving  the  mat- 
ter serious  consideration."  The  vari- 
ous types  of  evaporators  now  in  use 
were  described  by  Professor  Cruess, 
among  those  mentioned  coming  un- 
der three  heads:  natural  draft,  forced 
draft,  and  vacuum  type.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  kiln  and  stack  evapora- 
tors. He  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  the  kiln  system,  from  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  has  to  be  turned  over 
with  a  scoop,  shovel,  or  fork.  This 
naturally  necessitates  the  walking 
over  the  fruit,  which  is  not  desirable 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint  as  well 
as  the  fruit  becoming  "messed  up." 
The  natural  draft  type  is  used  exten- 
sively in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Any  type  of  fuel  can  be  used  which 
makes   it   more   desirable.   He  was 


We  Have  Some  Truly  Remarkable 
Large  Specimens 

Cedrus  deodara 

TREES 

Cedrus  deodara 

These  magnificent  Ornamentals  are  a  real  picture  of 
grace  and  beauty  and  will  save  you  years  of  waiting. 

MAHONIA 

(Oregon  Grape) 

Has  blue  berries  with  dark  green  foliage,  verv  attractive. 
Turns  a  ruddy  bronze  in  early  Fall  and  Winter  months — 
wonderful  for  house  decoration.  A  cutting  put  in  water 
will  last  for  weeks. 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentals,  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 
roses,  vines,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 

Sales  Yards  in  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 

ADDRESS  CORRESPONDENCE  TO 


California  Nursery  Co. 

V.  O.  BOX  404,  MILES,  CAL. 


Estab. 
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struction  on  this  evaporator.  The  ex- 
portation of  dried  wine  grapes  seemed 
at  that  time  likely  to  afford  a  profit- 
able disposition  of  the  wine  grape 
crop.  An  air  blast  tunnel  evaporator 
was  chosen  as  the  most  promising 
type  because  that  design  had  been 
proved  practical  by  experience.  This- 
tunnel  is  33  feet  in  length,  seven  feet 
in  height  and  six  and  one-half  feet  in 
width.  It  is  equipped  with  two  five- 
foot  fans  of  the  windmill  type.  A 
seven  and  one-half  horse-power  elec- 
tric motor  furnishes  the  power.  The- 
oretically the  air  flow  is  25,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  but  this  volume  is 
rarely  ever  maintained.  The  trays 
used  are  3x3  feet  in  size  with  blocks 
at  corners  so  that,  when  stacked, 
there  will  be  ample  ventilation.  The 
tunnel  has  a  capacity  of  8  cars  of  42 
trays  each  and  an  average  tray  load 
is  35  pounds. 

(jimlity  of  Evaporated  Prunes. 

The  query  has  been  asked  many 
times:  Do  evaporators  give  a  greater 
yield  than  sun-drying?  "I  must  say 
that  even  with  careful  experimenta- 
tion we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer.  There  are  apparently 
variations  with  reference  to  locality 
and  weather  conditions,  and  we  will 
have  to  have  another  season  for  fur- 
ther tests  before  making  a  proper 
reply.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
evaporated  prunes  are  superior  in 
flavor.  Experiments  covering  quite  a 
increase  in  yield.  The  dipping  of 
grapes  often  gives  an  increased  yield 
in  weight.  As  to  temperature,  the 
evaporator  can  be  used  up  to  150  de- 
grees, but  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
cess be  commenced  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, say  to  30  to  50  degrees  at  ex- 
haust end,  then  gradually  increase  as 
required.  Raisin  grapes  arc  evapor- 
ated at  150  degrees,  while  red  wine 
grapes  will  stand  as  high  as  190  de- 
grees." 

Washington  and  Oregon  Methods. 

Professor  Warren  P.  Tufts  was  the 
next  speaker,  his  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject being,  "The  Oregon  Tunnel  Evap- 


orator." "From  the  inception  of  the 
prune  industry  in  the  Northwest,  there 
has  been  a  constant  attempt  on  the 
part  of  progressive  growers  to  secure 
methods  of  evaporation.  Owing  to 
weather  conditions  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  during  the  harvest  season 
for  prunes,  artificial  drying  is  compul- 
sory in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  fin- 
ished product.  The  box  or  stack 
evaporator  system  is  still  in  use. 
Throughout  Oregon  and  Washington 
various  designs  of  evaporators  are  in 
use,  but  the  tunnel  design  is  most 
commonly  used.  The  variation  in 
length  of  tunnel  may  be  anywhere 
from  16  to  50  feet.  A  six-tunnel  evap- 
orator with  tunnels  25  feet  long  will 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the 
yield  of  a  40-acre  orchard-  Here  in 
California,  with  its  dry  climate,  that 
size  tunnel  would  handle  the  crop  of 
considerably  larger  acreage." 

"Dried,"  or  "Dehydrated"  Fruits. 

"It  is  said  the  approximate  cost  of 
drying  prunes  in  Oregon  varies  from 
%  to  2%  cents  per  pound  dry,  the 
average  cost  being  about  1%  cents  per 
dry  pound.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  evaporation  in  Oregon  tun- 
nel evaporators  varies  from  24  to  36 
hours,  and  the  temperatures  vary 
from  90  to  130  degrees  at  the  begin- 
ning and  to  160  and  even  185  degrees 
at  the  finish." 

Paul  F.  Nicholls,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Division  of  Dehydra- 
tion, reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  reference  to  commercial  de- 
hydration in  California.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  brief  three-minute  talks 
was  given  and  many  of  those  present 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  On  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
proper  title  of  dried  products,  the 
chairman  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  nomenclature:  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Christie,  chairman;  P.  F. 
Nicholls,  E.  M.  Sheehon,  H.  C.  Row- 
ley, and  S.  C  Simonds.  This  commit- 
tee will  determine  whether  Die  pro- 
ducts should  be  called  "dried  fruits" 
or  "dehydrated  fruits." 


Corner  on  Loganberry  Plants 


The  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  is  going  to  be  the  means 
of  boosting  many  varieties  of  the  po- 
mological  family,  which  have  hereto- 
fore traveled  in  a  limited  groove.  The 
latest  candidate  for  all-around  use  is 
the  loganberry.  A  million-dollar 
corporation  has  been  formed  in  the 
northwest  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
hundreds  of  acres  of  loganberries,  the 
berry  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  juice  for  soft  drink  purposes.  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  plants  that 
the  nurserymen  are  taxed  to  the 
limit;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  market 
has  been  "cornered."  The  Coast  coun- 
ties of  California  have  a  national  rep- 
utation for  berry  production — logan- 
berry, in  particular — soil  and  climatic 
conditions  being  most  favorable.  This 
corporation,  recognizing  that  fact,  are 
now  investigating  the  situation  with 
the  view  of  planting  a  large  acreage 
to  loganberries  in  Alameda  county. 
A  plant  will  also  be  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  berry  into 
juice,  to  be  used  in  many  ways.  As 
a  non-alcoholic  beverage  it  can't  be 
excelled.  The  berry  thrives  on  any 
deep,  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  As 
with  other  berries  and  garden  crops, 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the 
soil  in  good  condition  before  planting. 
Plants  should  be  set  in  early  spring, 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  January, 
or  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
grown  enough  to  transplant.  Plants 
which  have  formed  during  the  fall  and 
winter  at  the  end  of  the  year-old  canes 
are  generally  used  to  start  new  plant- 
ings. To  be  successful  in  the  culture 
and  production  of  Loganberries,  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  require  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion as  any  of  the  tree  fruits  grown, 
such  as  cultivation,  pruning  and 
spraying,  the  latter  being  very  impor- 
tant, as  the  vine  is  susceptible  to  at- 
tack from  anthracnose,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  fungous  diseases  of 
Loganberries,  also  blackberries,  dew- 
berries and  raspberries.  This  disease, 
however,  can  be  handled  if  taken  in 
time  by  spraying  the  plants  just  be- 


fore the  leaves  come  out  with  "4-4-50 
Bordeaux  mixture,  made  by  adding  the 
milk  of  lime  obtained  from  slacking 
four  pounds  of  quicklime  to  a  solu- 
tion obtained  by  dissolving  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vit- 
riol) in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and 
then  diluting  this  mixture  of  the  two 
compounds  with  water  to  make^  50 
gallons."  When  the  canes  are  six 
inches  long,  apply  the  spray  again, 
and  later,  just  previous  to  blooming. 
To  make  spray  stick  and  spread  far- 
ther add  one  pound  of  dissolved  soap. 
When  the  berries  are  attacked  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of 
"six  ounces  of  copper  carbonate  dis- 
solved in  three  pints  of  ammonia  and 
added  to  50  gallons  of  water." 


NEW  BOX  FACTORY  FOR  FRESNO. 


Plans  for  the  new  warehouse  of  the 
California  Pine  Box  Distributors, 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
hollow  tile  building  with  a  floor  space 
of  40,000  square  feet  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  company.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  located  on  Tulare 
avenue  on  the  Clovis  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  Fresno.  During 
the  past  season  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Company  used  more 
than  6,000,000  boxes.  Fresno  County 
is  the  largest  user  of  box  material  in 
the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  5,000  cars  of  shook  are  used  by 
Fresno  concerns  during  the  year. 


TO  COLLECT  PARASITES  IN  JAP  V\. 


C.  P.  Clausen,  formerly  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Pest  Control,  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed collector  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  He  left  last  week  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  will  con- 
sult with  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  He  will  be  assigned 
to  collect  parasites  of  the  destructive 
Japanese  beetle,  a  dangerous  pest  re- 
cently introduced  into  New  Jersey, 
and  will  sail  for  Japan  the  latter  part 
of  February,  where  it  is  expected  he 
will  remain  for  three  years. 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  (joodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


'  T~%ECAUSE  I  use  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  I  load  potatoes, 
J-J  onions,  etc.,  in  the  fields  and  haul  to  Louisville,  12  miles,  in 
50  minutes.  Horses  take  2  hours.  The  pneumatic-tired  truck  saves 
much  labor  and  expense  on  my  two  farms,  totaling  180  acres." 
— Jacob  Rupp,  Farmer,   R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


THERE  are   farmers  everywhere   throughout  this 
country  today  who  have  practically  duplicated  the 
experience  related  above  by  this  Kentuckian. 

They  have  proved  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  free  them 
from  slow  hauling,  either  by  horses  or  solid-tired  trucks, 
and  thus  free  them  from  one  of  the  worst  handicaps  ever 
placed  on  farming  effort. 

The  use  of  the  spry  Goodyear  Cords  has  the  effect  of  mov- 
ing a  farm  closer  to  town,  of  speeding  up  the  other 
power-driven  machinery  on  it  and  so  of  getting  each 
day's  work  done  most  easily  and  quickly. 


Thus  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  that  progress  which  not  only  is  increasing  de- 
cisively the  income  of  the  farmer  but  also  is  making  his 
activities  far  more  pleasant. 

Its  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness  have  been  made 
thoroughly  practical  for  farm  trucking  by  Goodyear  Cord 
construction  which  adds  a  tremendous  toughness  well 
known  to  rural  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Accurate  information  detailing  the  results  attained  by 
farmers,  ranchers  and  country  motor  express  lines  with 
pneumatic-tired  trucks,  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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States  Wine  Grape  Growers  Take  Action 


A  convention  of  tne  wine 
growers  of  California  was  held  in  San 
Francisco,  February  14.  The  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  California  Grape  Growers' 
Exchange,  a  co-operative  organization 
that  would  have  the  handling  of  wine 
grapes  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state. 
Constitutional  prohibition  having  put 
an  end  to  the  manufacture  of  wine 
containing  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  alcohol,  the  wine-grape 
growers  must  either  dig  out  their 
vineyards  or  find  some  other  use  for 
the  grapes  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine. 

Examples  of  Successful  Co-operation. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  Frank  T.  Swett,  who  made  a  brief 
but  pointed  talk  on  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation. He  referred  to  the  success 
met  with  by  the  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 


OW'ritten  for  ruclflc  Kurol  Press.) 

the  wine  grape  I  attitude  is,  obey  the  law  as  it  is  under- 


stood; the  Supreme  Court  will  settle 
the  case  if  it  is  unconstitutional.  My 
office  will  co-operate  with  all  growers 
to  make  plain  the  law  so  that  no  mis- 
takes will  be  made.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  trap  the  grower;  my  depu- 
ties will  tell  what  they  are  that  things 
may  be  done  on  the  square." 

Enforcement  Official  Explains. 

Silva  was  bombarded  from  all  sides 
with  questions,  which  showed  that  the 
growers  are  vitally  interested,  want- 
ing to  know  just  how  far  they  might 
go  and  be  within  the  law.  He  was 
patient  and  pleasant  in  interpreting 
the  law,  and  his  slogan  was,  be  care- 
ful. When  asked  if  a  man  was  caught 
with  a  bottle  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
his  pocket  and  was  arrested,  could  he 
demand  a  jury  trial,  he  answered. 


,  "Yes,"  which  was  met  with  a  hearty 
ciation.  Prune  and  Apricot.  Raisin,  and  !  encore. 

He  cited  an  in- 


Peach  Associations, 
stance  where  the  pear  growers  of  Ore 
gon  were  now  selling  their  pears  un- 
der term  contracts  to  the  canners 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Had 
they  organized  on  lines  similar  to  the 
California  pear  growers,  they  would 
then  have  been  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  canners,  instead  of 
being  dictated  to.  He  then  stated  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was 
to  have  the  law  governing  constitu- 
tional prohibition  explained  by  Frank 
M.  Silva,  State  prohibition  enforce- 
ment director.  Mr.  Silva  appealed  to 
the  growers  to  obey  the  law  to  the 
letter,  however  much  they  might  op- 
pose it.  He  asked  them  to  assist  him 
in  the  spirit  which  was  his  duty  in  en- 
forcing the  law,  not  as  a  prohibitionist 
but  as  a  good  American  citizen. 
Limitations  on  Selling  Wine  Grapes. 

"If  anyone  has  any  idea  that  I  am  a 
prohibitionist,  or  ever  have  been  a  pro- 
hibitionist, he  is  mistaken,"  he  said. 
"I  am,  however,  a  good  American  citi- 
zen, and  I  intend  to  enforce  the  law 
fairly  and  impartially.  There  will  be 
no  winking  at  any  violation  of  law, 
and  there  will  be  no  camouflaging." 
When  asked  if  a  grower  could  sell  his 
wine  grapes  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  world,  Silva  gave  as 
his  interpretation  and  that  of  National 
Prohibition  Director  Kramer,  as  un- 
officially reported,  that  a  grape 
grower  could  sell  his  grapes  so  long 
as  he  had  no  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  buyer  was  going  to  do  with  them. 
If  the  grower  did  not  question  the 
buyer,  and  the  buyer  did  not  volun- 
tarily say  what  he  intended  doing  with 
the  grapes,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
sell  them,  but  if  the  grower  has 
knowledge  that  the  grapes  are  to  be 
made  into  wine,  both  he  and  the 
buyer  are  liable  to  prosecution  and 
conviction  for  conspiracy. 
Manufacture  of  Grape  Juices  0.  K. 

In  the  case  of  dried  grapes  for  ex- 
port, Silva  said  they  could  not  be 
sold  for  export  if  the  seller  knew  that 
they  were  to  be  made  into  wine.  The 
buyer  has  a  right  to  make  grape  juices 
without  limitation  as  to  quantitv,  but 
if  it  contains  more  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  alcohol  he  is  liable  to  prose- 
cution; so  is  the  grower  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  buyer 
to  exceed  that  test.  He  said  that  he 
had  absolute  control,  that  when  a  re- 
port of  a  violation  was  made  to  him 
he  would  go  into  the  matter  carefully 
and  at  this  point  he  said:  "You  must 
deal  honestly  and  squarely  in  all  of 
these  transactions,  and  if  you  don't 
deal  fair  with  the  government  you 
can  just  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  be  caught  sooner  or  later.  Your 


Grape  Growers  Dip  into  Politics. 

E.  M.  Shcehan,  of  San  Francisco, 
enlivened  the  occasion  by  introducing 
a  resolution  condemning  the  action  of 
Governor  Stephens  in  tendering  the 
State's  legal  aid  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Rhode  Island  attack  upon  the  National 
Prohibition  law.  It  was  characterized 
as  "high-handed  and  impertinent." 
The  resolution  was  presented  amid  a 
storm  of  applause  and  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  150  California  wine 
growers.  The  convention  also  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  refusing 
to  support  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
for  President,  because  o£  his  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  President  Wilson 
upon  the  Volstead  law.  The  conven- 
tion adopted  the  same  attitude 
towards  other  congressmen  and  State 
legislators  who  favored  National  pro- 
hibition. 

Tlie  Wine  Industry  Badly  Upset. 

At  1:30  p.  m.  Colonel  Harris  Wein- 
stoek  addressed  the  convention  on  the 
subject  of  co-operative  marketing.  In 
his  usually  convincing  manner,  the 
Colonel  reviewed  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  California,  and  be- 
fore it  had  emerged  from  the  kinder- 
garten stage,  so  to  speak,  of  produc- 
tion it  was  threatened  with  an  incal- 
culable loss,  but  by  a  master  stroke 
the  citrus  growers  first  proved  the 
worth  of  co-operation,  to  be  patterned 
after  by  every  arm  of  the  fruit  and 
nut  industry  in  the  State,  until  at  the 
present  time  practically  the  entire  out- 
put is  handled  by  the  co-operative  plan 
of  marketing.  He  urged  the  wine-grape 
growers  to  organize,  as  they  were 
more  in  need  of  oranization  now  than 
ever  before.  National  prohibition  had 
so  upset  the  wine  industry  that  plans 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  devised  to 
handle  the  enormous  tonnage  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  than  ever 
before. 

Exchange  to  Sign  (Jp  (irape  Tonnage. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Wein- 
stock's  address.  Chairman  Swett  an- 
nounced that  Judge  Brady,  who  had 
prepared  the  marketing  agreement, 
was  in  the  hall  and  would  explain 
fully  the  conditions  under  which  the 
signer  would  bind  himself  in  fulfill- 
ing his  part  of  the  agreement.  A 
thorough  canvass  is  to  be  made  as  it 
is  the  object  of  the  exchange  to  se- 
cure 80,000  tons  out  of  the  400,000 
produced  in  the  State.  By  this 
amount  of  tonnage  they  feel  that  they 
will  be  justifiable  in  permanently  or- 
ganizing. It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  largest  wine-grape  growers  at- 
tending the  convention  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  sig- 
natures for  that  amount  of  tonnage. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  "CALIFORNIA  FRUITS"  BEST  ISSUED. 

I  have  only  had  a  chance  to  give  "California  Fruits"  a  casual  glance, 
but  in  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  it  a  great  improvement  over 
the  other  editions  which  have  been  disseminated.  The  information  is 
presented  in  a  way  that  makes  it  much  more  readable,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  what  you  want  in  this  book  than  in  the 
previous  edition  which  was  sent.  out.  "California  Fruits"  will  always 
be  a  monument  to  Professor  Wickson,  and  the  very  fact  that  each  suc- 
ceeding edition  has  been  an  improvement  over  the  one  previously  gotten 
out,  is  a  compliment  to  the  progressive  idea  which  he  entertains  in  any- 
thing that  originates  from  his  pen. — G.  C.  Roeding,  President  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 


iJRUIT  GROWER^ 

"for  tree  planting 
genuine  CjWfjr  is 
most  satisfactoiy" 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  Ions  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees. .  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  mnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."   It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees^ 
Boiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc, 

(or  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

21t»  First  National  Bank  Bldp.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


1.  sub- 
Write 


im. 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


eureka 


Aphis 

are  easily  killed  with  the — 

American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayer 

write  today 


ft  wasp*  fcSfl 1  1  o->  v  jv: 
H3*       "it  KilUthem"       _  ,V*S3 


•\\  KilUthem 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6011  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
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DORMANT 

SPRAYING 
PAYS 

Dormant  spraying,  it  has  ' , 
been  proved,  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  controlling 
many  injurious  diseases  and 
insect  enemies.  Fruit  trees 
at  this  time,  devoid  of  foliage, 
are  hardened  for  the  winter 
and  can  withstand  applica- 
tions of  strong  sprays. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND 
CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

properly  applied,  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  insect  and 
fungous  enemies.  It  keeps  the 
trees  in  better  health,  vigor 
and  fruitfulness.  It  cleans 
the  trees  and  disinfects  bark 
wounds. 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion  is  the 

best  of  the  dormant  sprays- 
made  for  this  purpose.  Place 
your  order  with  us  for  your 
supply — today. 

And  send  for  your  copy 
of  our  bulletins  on  de- 
ciduous spraying.  A  po>(- 
card    brings    it  —  today. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street, 
San  Francisco 
81G  Higgins  Bldg,  Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


{Economical 
fertilization 

STOCKYARD  MANURE 
MIXTURES 

prom  steers,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  largely 
prom  cottonseed,  alfalfa  meal  and  other 
rich  feeding. 

SHEEP  MANURE 

from  similar  rich  feeding. 

Chicken  Manure 

largely  from  tankage,  fish  and  meat  scrap 
needing,  consequently  all  the  above  are 
nighly  nitrogenous  and  much  richer  in 
olant  foods  than  ordinarily.  Being  fresh 
Ithey  are  100  per  cent  efficient,  quick  in 
notion,  and  most  economical  because  of 
|the  concentrated  nature  of  the  material. 
Dtaining  up  to  several  hundred  per  cent 
eater  plant  food  and  humus  value  than 
trhen  from  ordinary  feeding.  Their  plant 
Ifood  and  humus  content  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  manufactured  commercial  fertil- 
izers at  less  than  up  to  several  hundred  per 
lit  their  cost.  Carlot  bulk  shipments  only. 

"Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  make  reservation  today. 

A.  M.  BLUMER 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 

California  Street,  San  Francisco 

S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  License  764J. 


OKCHARMSTS,  TAKE  WAKNING. 


(Plans  are  being  made  at  Fairbanks 
|r  a  two-day  citrus  convention  in 
t  e  near  future. 


(Written  for  l'atinc  Rural  Press.) 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  fruit 
growing  in  California  has  the  orchard- 
ist  been  confronted  with  conditions 
such  as  exist  at  the  present  time, 
brought  about  by  continued  dry 
weather.  We  wish  to  lay  special 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  care 
that  must  be  given  young  trees  that 
are  now  being  planted.  The  most  crit- 
ical time  in  the  life  of  a  tree  is  during 
its  first  year's  struggle  after  being 
planted  in  the  orchard  proper. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  trees 
often  fail  to  pull  through  the  first 
year  of  planting;  now  that  the  ground 
is  practically  destitute  of  moisture,  it 
is  imperative  that  young  trees  be  irri- 
gated at  certain  intervals  during  the 
long  continued  dry  season  that  will 
follow  even  though  there  might  be  a 
limited  amount  of  rainfall  during  the 
Spring. 

During  our  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  planting  of  young  trees  it  was 
our  custom,  when  there  was  a  lack  of 
Spring  rains,  to  irrigate  the  trees  at 
certain  intervals  during  the  summer 
months.  This  was  done  by  making  a 
basin  around  each  tree  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  at  least  10  gallons  of 
water.  The  200-gallon  spray  tank  was 
brought  into  use  for  transporting  the 
water.  Just  as  soon  as  water  disap- 
peared into  the  ground  dry  dirt  was 
drawn  into  the  basin.  This  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  at  least  one  week, 
then  the  trees  were  well  hoed,  done 
for  the  purpose  of  loosening  up  the 
soil,  which  would  then  naturally  re- 
tain the  moisture.  This  practice  of 
irrigation  was  repeated  at  least  three 
times  during  the  season,  and  the  re- 
sults were  most  satisfactory.  We 
would  advise,  however,  that  where 
water  is  plentiful  and  the  orchard 
can  be  easily  irrigated  by  the  furrow 
system,  that  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  practical  plan,  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  expensive,  to  resort  to  the 
basin  process  of  irrigation,  which  is 
all  right  where  few  trees  are  to  be 
cared  for. 

When  the  furrow  system  of  irriga- 
tion is  resorted  to,  just  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  dry  enough  to  be  culti- 
vated, such  work  should  be  done  to 
prevent  baking  of  the  soil,  which  will 
destroy  the  effects  of  irrigation. 


GOVERNMENT  TO  AID  WINE 
GRAPE  GROAVERS. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  has  asked  Congress  for 
definite  appropriations  to  continue 
the  work  of  experimentation  with 
grape  varieties.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
Californians,  also  the  people  of  other 
States  who  are  indirectly  interested 
in  the  successful  operation  of  vine- 
yards and  the  food  products  that  are 
grown  there  in  perfection,  and  that 
are  not  possible  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Because  there  are  many 
vineyards  that  are  altogether  wine 
grape  varieties  and  are  not  suitable 
for  shipping  as  table  grapes  nor  for 
making  raisins,  is  sufficient  reason  at 
this  time,  when  it  is  no  longer  lawful 
to  make  wine  of  them,  that  Congress 
should  make  the  disposal  of  the  vine- 
yards or  the  grapes  therefrom  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  and  as 
far  as  may  be  convert  the  grapes  into 
food. 

If  for  any  reason  some  of  the 
varieties  that  have  been  used  for  wine 
making  are  considered  to  be  unsal- 
able for  any  food  product  that  will 
return  to  the  grower  a  fair  profit,  then 
it  is  important  that  that  fact  should 
be  nroven  and  the  best  method  of 
working  over  the  vin^s  or  replacing 
them  with  other  varieties  of  granes 
or  fruit  trees  be  worked  out.  This 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual experimentation,  but  should  be 
prosecuted  bv  the  combined  force  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  agricultural 
service  in  our  countrv  to  the  end  that 
whatever  mav  have  been  the  attitude 
of  the  neonle  toward  the  use  of  pranks 
for  wine  mak'ng  they  are  with  the 
srowers  witb  ihp  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment behind  them  to  help  them  re- 
ronn  their  losses  in  the  production  of 
food  tbat  is  also  very  much  needed 
throughout  the  land. 


[  This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Eddie  sayy.  Attention 


*"  Jlook/or  ihe  E£CO  barrel, 


'be  prepared 

(/or  Thrip) 


No  matter  how  careful  the  grower 
Has  been  up  to  the  time  the  THRIP  come- 
When  they  come,  unless  controlled, 
They  can  strip  the  crop  in  a  few  days. 


ZENO 


Is  a  sure  control  for  Thrip. 

It  has  been  used  for  years  with  remarkable  results. 

It  is  the  best  crop  insurance  possible- 

Thrip  attack  the  buds  and  fruit  of 

Pears,  Prunes,  Cherries  and  Apricots  principally. 

ZENO 

Is  sure  and  safe  to  use  when  needed. 

For  Thrip-50  gallons  of  ZENO  will  make  1550 

Gallons  of  spray  and  cover  about  five  acres  once. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co*,  Inc* 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

VZeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


Spraying  is  Important 

lis!. 

•  Don't  experiment. 
Spraying  is  too  impor- 
tant. An  ineffective  and 
inefficient  sprayer  is  a 
time  -  wasting,  money- 
wasting  device. 

Bean  sprayers  have  cut  spraying  costs  to  the  min- 
imum. They  eliminate  troubles  and  money-losing 
delays.  They  have  led  for  36  years.  They  are  the 
standard  for  the  world.  Our  patented  features  of 
superiority  are  described  in  catalog  33.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.    Use  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

838  AV.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose. 

Clip  and  Mail.  

BEAN"SP»AI   HUP  CO. 
838  W.  Julian  SI.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  me  a 

copy  of  your  catalog  33.    I  have  acres  of  

^tAfvX        1  am  interested  in  Hand  sPrayers  Power 

fc^^/a^  Sprayers  

Name   

Address   ' 


Whitewash  those  trees  you  are  set- 
ting out  now.  Don't  wait  until  May, 
for  winter  sunburn  does  as  much 
damage  as  summer  burning. 


The  tenth  annual  national  orange 


show  opened  in  San  Bernardino  last 
week.  Many  carloads  of  exhibits  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit,  as 
well  as  citrus  products,  were  used  in 
the  decorations.  The  show  closes 
February  23. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Importing:  of  Spanish  Dried  Fruit. 

A  group  of  industries  from  the  de- 
velopment of  which  much  is  expected 
in  Spain  is  the  preparation  of  dried 
and  preserved  fruits.  Heretofore, 
fruit  pulp  exports  have  gone  almost 
entirely  to  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe.  During  the  war  marked  ad- 
vance was  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  canned  fruit  pulp,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  Great  Britain  has  continued 
to  take  over  one-half  of  the  total  ex- 
port. Raisins  were  exported  in  1912 
to  the  amount  of  17,277  tons,  and  in 
1913  to  the  amount  of  19,297  tons. 
Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of 
the  shipments  go  normally  to  Great 
Britain.  The  rest  are  widely  dis- 
tributed to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.  France,  in  1917,  took  more 
than  half  of  the  total  of  8,563  tons. 
The  United  States  in  all  these  years 
was  only  a  minor  purchaser.  Dried 
fig  exports  showed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease during  the  war.  Only  5,164 
tons  were  shipped  in  1912  and  5,456 
in  1913.  In  1917  the  total  was  20,111 
tons.  In  the  earlier  years  France  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  the  chief  buy- 
ers. France  bought  85  per  cent  of 
those  shipped  in  1917.  The  product 
is  now  packed  in  much  better  shape 
than  formerly  and  exporters  claim 
that  the  best  Spanish  product  will 
now  compare  favorably  with  the  lead- 
ing Smyrna  brands.  Marked  progress, 
it  is  reported,  is  being  made  in  intro- 
ducing the  better  grades  in  the  United 
States.  Other  preserved  vegetable 
products  are  also  finding  a  favorable 
market  in  America. 

Fruit  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

The  Fruit  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  of  the  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February 
11.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
orchardists  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion, especially  so  when  they  learned 
from  the  official  report  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Fruit  Growers,  Inc., 
in  the  campaign  for  acreage.  Report 
of  the  secretary  showed  an  enrollment 
of  members  and  a  volume  of  acreage 
sufficient  now  to  justify  at  least 
$1,000,000  worth  of  business  for  the 
coming  fruit  season.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  present  board  of  di- 
rectors were  unanimously  re-elected- 
There  were  three  vacancies  on  the 
board  and  these  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  James  Milne,  H.  A.  Clark, 
and  A.  H.  Gordon.  This  completes  a 
full  board  of  11.  R.  P.  Van  Orden 
continues  as  president  and  J.  H.'Bone 
will  continue  as  secretary  and  man- 
ager. 

Wonderful  Evaporation  Facts. 

For  example,  and  these  last  facts 
are  very  important,  it  has  been  proved 
that  in  the  district  where  most  exper- 
iments in  this  line  were  carried  out 
(in  the  Edison  orchards  in  Kern 
county),  there  was  as  much  differ- 
ence in  the  air  down  in  a  small,  green 
alfalfa  patch  r"i  out  on  the  bare  des- 
ert a  few  rod.,  off  as  there  is  in  the 
air  at  Miami,  Florida,  and  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Now.  you  cannot  make  the 
air  in  your  whole  orchard  like  the 
air  at  Miami,  but  windbreaks  and 
rank,  luscious  cover  crops  will  help 
a  whole  lot. 

Also,  while  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  (about  400  drops)  were  evapor- 
ating in  the  center  of  the  tree,  60 
were  evaporating  out  in  the  tree  rows 
and  100  to  110  out  on  the  arid  plain. 
So,  get  all  the  inside  fruit  you  can, 
and  all  low  fruit.  It  will  crack  less 
and  split  less. 

These  are  pretty  big  recommenda- 
tions and  pretty  important  matters, 
too,  to  be  all  put  in  one  small  dose. 
Believe  them  all,  or  none,  or  part,  but 
at  least  they  are  worth  the  most  care- 
ful attention. 

Atwater  Fruit  Shipments. 

Following    is    the    report    of  the 


to  growers,  $119,514.86.  Amount  saved 
on  selling,  $12,210.57.  Total  amount 
saved  on  packing  and  selling  a-s  com-* 
pared  with  usual  commercial  rates,, 
$18,387.97.  Total  number  of  cars 
shipped,  157. 

(Hive  Grower*1  War  on  "Botulism." 

Olive  growers  of  California  have 
combined  to  wage  war  on  "botulism," 
a  type  of  food  poisoning  that  has 
caused  a  few  deaths  within  the  past 
few  months,  from  eating  ripe  olives 
and  canned  vegetables.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  at  the  University 
of  California  that  a  fund  has  been 
raised  by  the  olive  growers  and 
the  canning  industry  of  the  State  for 
an  investigation  of  botulism.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  E.  C.  Dickson  of  the  Stan- 
ford Medical  School  botulism  has  been 
recognized  as  a  serious  type  of  food 
poisoning  since  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  have  been  caused  by 
home-canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Fertilization  on  Scientific  Basis. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  has  secured  the  servces  of 
T.  K.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles,  as  con- 
sulting horticulturist  to  assist  the 
vineyard  owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer on  a  scientific  basis,  which  is 
the  chief  need  of  the  raisin  industry 
if  the  vineyard  owners  are  to  con- 
tinue their  present  success.  The  rai- 
sin company  has  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment with  which  soil  tests  will  be 
made  free  of  charge.  Field  men  will 
make  calls,  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  vineyard  practice  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Preserve  Box  Apple  Industry. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  box  apple 
industry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure better  transportation  and  more 
adequate  warehouse  facilities,  both 
here  on  ^he  coast  and  at  Eastern  dis- 
tributing points.  A  plan  is  now  un- 
der way  to  form  a  big  holding  company 
that  will  build  many  thousand  refrig- 
erator cars,  and  lease  or  rent  them  to 
the  railroads  as  needed.  Another  big 
corporation  is  preparing  to  erect  a 
large  number  of  cold  storage  ware- 
houses at  producing  points  as  well  as 
in  the  distributing  markets. 
Apple  Shipments  Heavier. 

According  to  the  carlot  figures  all 
the  box  apple  States,  except  Utah, 
greatly  exceeded  last  year's  ship- 
ments, and  the  total  movement  of  box 
apples  to  the  end  of  the  year  was 
about  50  per  cent  above  last  season 
to  corresponding  date.  This  gain  of 
9,672  cars  of  boxed  apples  was  partly 
offset  by  a  decrease  of  2,670  cars  from 
the  barreled  section,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  7,000  cars. 
New  Cannerj  fur  Modesto. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  at 
Modesto  to  acquire  a  commercial  can- 
nery already  constructed.  .It  will  be 
improved  and  enlarged  and  taken 
over  by  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries.  The  concern  has  signed 
up  growers  enough  to  operate  its  can- 
nery to  full  capacity  during  the  apri- 
cot season. 

All-Niprht  Fruit  Stands. 

All-night  fruit  stands,  to  replace  the 
road  house  of  pre-prohibition  days, 
will  dot  the  highways  of  California  if 
plans  of  a  company  now  incorporated 
materialize.  The  company  intends  to 
erect  buildings  all  along  the  highways 
where  fruit  purchased  from  adjacent 
orchards  will  be  sold  to  tourists. 
Pig  Crop  Short. 

The  report  is,  there  will  be  only  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop  of  figs  and  raisins 
produced  in  Smyrna  the  coming  sea- 
son, and  this  of  very  poor  quality. 
Neglect  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards, 
which  should  now  be  pruned  and  cared 
for,  will  be  the  cause  of  the  shortage. 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant real  estate  deals  of  the  past  year 


prunes  that  are  just  coming  into 
bearing.  In  view  of  the  present  cam- 
paign for  additional  membership  and 
acreage  in  the  prune  association  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bussman  has  been 
an   official   of   that   association,  the 


purchase  of  more  prune  land  is  sig- 
nificant a.s  an  indication  of  his  belief 
in  the  future  of  the  prune  business  as 
the  association  continues  its  activities. 
It  is  said  that  the  purchase  price  of 
this  property  was  about  $120,000.  ¥ 


Atwater  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  sea-  ■  in  Sonoma  County  was  completed  by 
son  of  1919:  Total  pounds  of  peaches  I  the  purchase  by  P.  W.  Bussman, 
shipped,  1,765,200.  Total  pounds  of  I  agriculturist  of  the  Mt.  Olivet  district, 
grapes  •shipped,  1,992,565.  Total  gross  |  of  the  F.  L.  Wright  ranch  of  160 
sales,  $258,698.60.    Total  net  returns   acres,  including  100  acres  planted  to 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  No.  12 

100  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Orange  Crop 

.Mr.  Ii.  L.  Wells,  Rialto,  S;m  Bernardino  County,  Cafl 
applied  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  ;i  portion  of 
liis  orange  grove.  The  rate  of  a'pplieai ion  was  4  pounds, 
per  tree  in  two  installments  of  2  pounds  each.  The  mat! 
rial  was  scattered  in  the  basin  March  1st  ami  April  1st, 
each  time  just  previous  to  an  irrigation.  This  was  in 
lf»17.  hut  due  to  hot  winds  there  was  no  crop  that  year.B 

In  1918  the  trees  receiving  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia produced  at  the  rate  of  t>48  field  boxes  per  acifl 

while  those  without  Arcadian  yielded  only  'A24  field  boil 
per  acre.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  oranges  at  $1.90  a  field  box,  v 
have  a  gross  increase  of  $615.00  due  to  the  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am, 
monia,  which  cost  only  about  $28.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  free  bulletin  "Citrus  Fertilization." 

ARCADIAN  SII.PHATE  OF  AMMONIA  IS  FOR  SALE  BV 

CALIFORNIA:    San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  Sc  Fertilizing 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Work-      Lo*  AngeleS 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..   Pacific  Bone  Coal  <fc  Fertilizing  Co     Asm  ultural  CliemicJ 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern  California  FertilizerB 

OREGON:  North  Portland.  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company  AgricultuiJ 
Departme™ 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Plant 

fruit  Trees 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  FRUIT-BEARING  TREES  | 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spots  in  CaliforniaJ 
Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable  climatic,  soil  and! 
water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible  the  production  of] 
superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this  is  our  intimate  knowl-1 
edge  of  the  business  which  enables  us  to  exercise  the  most  intel-l 
ligent  care  in  growing  and  handling  nursery  stock. 

Yen  should  hnve  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of] 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than  j 
in  any  other  book.    It  tells  you  what  you  ought  tol 
know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently. 
Sent  free  on  request 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


F.  O.  BOX 
615  P 


Fresno,  Calif7. 


PERFORATED   TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels.  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun,  sandstorms,  barking  in 
culUvation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers.  Cantaloupes,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  bare 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all,  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earUer 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  OUve  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  ara  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  PBOTECTOB  CO.,  935  E.  Central  Ave. 


Knlland*.  Cal. 
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WORMS, 
MILDEW 

and  Red  Spiders 


That's  a  fine  collection  of  things 
to  advertise,  isn't  it?  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  Your  trees  and 
vines  perhaps  are  right  now  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  supply.  You 
don't  want  them.  You  want  to  get 
rid  of  them.  You  must  take  prompt 
action  to  do  it.   Let  us  help. 


Orchard  Brand 
Dry  Powdered 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Standard  Paste,  when  promptly 
applied,  with  thoroughness  and 
care,  will  prevent  injury  by  worms. 

Orchard  Brand  Atomic  Sulphur, 
patented,  will  control  mildew,  red 
spiders,  etc.,  when  applied  at  the 
right  time,  according  to  directions. 

These  reliable  and  effective  tree 
and  vine  sprays  are  made  in  Cali- 
fornia to  meet  Pacific  Coast  con- 
ditions. They  are  the  result  of 
laboratory  tests,  field  experiments 
and  demonstrations  by  practical 
fruit  growers. 

'  They  are  made  by  chemists  of 
national  reputation,  to  kill  worms 
and  red  spiders  and  prevent  mil- 
dew. They  are  made  by  a  chemical 
manufacturer  doing  business  all 
over  America  and  in  foreign  lands. 

They  are  your  surest  investment. 
To  help  you  understand  all  the 
conditions  affecting  your  trees  and 
vines,  and  how  to  prevent  troubles, 
a  carefully  prepared  booklet  is 
yours  upon  request. 

It  was  written  by  our  Entomol- 
ogist, Mr.  S.  W.  Foster,  for  the 
benefit  of  Pacific  Coast  fruit  grow- 
ers. It  deals  with  all  conditions 
and  preventives.  When  your  write 
for  it  tell  us  about  the  tree  or  vine 
troubles  with  which  you  are  con- 
tending. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

710  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  Dept.  B, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

Right  methods  and  "f  %m\  ■  l'H 
tested  seeds  mean  pro-  Ulllil) 
ductive  gardens.  Maule's  ■  JxlYIj 
Seed  Book  gives  both.  «— 
Benefit  by  our  43 
years'  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar- 
deners, and  farmers.  All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 
new,  unusual  features. 

Send  for  It  today 

I2NKT  MAULE  Inc. 

,2137  Arch  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


FIGHT  THRIPS  NOW. 


Owning  to  the  phenomenal  drouth 
we  are  now  experiencing,  it  is  im- 
perative that  spraying  for  thrips 
should  be  conducted  vigorously  and 
systematically,  as  it  is  well  known  by 
all  who  have  experienced  the  rav- 
ages of  thrips  in  years  past  and 
they  are  more  active  in  a  dry  season 
than  a  wet  one.  The  thrips  are  some 
active  little  "animal,"  and  to  check 
his  destructive  activity  the  grower 
must  be  on  the  constant  lookout  as 
they  get  in  their  work  before  they 
are  known  to  be  on  the  premises. 
Several  standard  patent  or  proprie- 
tary miscible  oils  are  on  the  market 
that  give  excellent  results  when 
mixed  with  water  to  which  must  be 
added  one  pint  of  black  leaf  40-nico- 
tine.  These  miscible  oils  and  nico- 
tine may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing well-known  and  reliable  manu- 
facturers: East  Bay  Chemical  Co., 
Emeryville  Station;  Balfour  Guthrie 
and  Co.,  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Benicia; 
Sherwin-Williams  &  Co.,  San  Francis- 
co; Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose. 
Directions  for  use  of  these  materials 
accompany  each  container,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  that  these  instructions 
be  followed  that  no  injury  may  be 
done  to  the  tree  or  buds.  Care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  apply  the  spray 
after  the  buds  are  too  far  advanced, 
as  disastrous  results  are  liable  to 
follow.  Now  that  it  is  time  for  the 
buds — especially  the  cherry — to  begin 
swelling  daily  examinations  should  be 
made.  That  can  be  done  by  pulling 
buds  apart  in  search  of  thrips,  and 
should  there  be  even  one  in  a  bud  it 
proves  that  they  are  active  and  the 
number  will  increase.  So  check  him 
in  time. 


THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA. 

To  the  Editor:  How  is  the  phyl- 
loxera spread?  People  say  vines  are 
dying  out  and  that  resistant  roots 
should  be  used.  How  about  the  Cali- 
fornia wild  grape?  Which  are  the  best 
resistants? — B.  W.,  Concord. 

(Answered   by   L.    O.   Bonnet,    Cniv.  of 
California.) 

The  phylloxera  spread  in  two  ways, 
naturally  and  artificially.  Naturally, 
the  phylloxera  does  not  rapidly  infest 
vineyards  because  it  travels  slowly 
through  the  ground  and  above  it.  As 
the  winged  form  of  this  insect  has 
never  been  found  in  California,  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  spread  only  by  the 
crawling  of  the  apterous  form. 

Unfortunately,  the  phylloxera  is 
spread  rapidly  by  man,  by  means  of 
cuttings  and  rooted  vines  and  other 
materials  removed  from  infested  vine- 
yards. 

The  wild  vine  of  California  is  a  very 
poor  resistant  stock.  Among  the  best 
resistant  stocks  are  the  Rupestris,  St. 
George,  the  3309,  and  the  420-A. 


URBAHNS  APPOINTED  FIELD 
ENTOMOLOGIST. 

Director  Hecke  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announces  the 
appointment  of  T.  D-  Urbahns  as 
Field  Entomologist,  Office  of  Pest 
Control.  Mr.  Urbahns  has  for  several 
years  carried  on  work  for  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  particularly  in 
the  control  of  grasshoppers.  He  will 
be  assigned  especially  to  duties  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  insects.  It  is  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Pest  Control,  to  work  toward  the 
improvement  of  spraying  practice  in 
California. 


HOME  ORCHARD  WORK. 

February  is  the  most  active  month 
in  the  garden,  and  the  present  high 
cost  of  all  foods  makes  doubly  impor- 
tant this  year  an  ample  succession  of 
vegetables.  Frost  is  out  of  the  air, 
the  days  are  growing  long  and  any 
variety  of  vegetable  planted  now  will 
germinate  at  once  and  a  supply  of 
vegetables  will  soon  follow.  Those 
who  have  not  given  attention  to  spray- 
ing as  well  as  other  winter  treatment 
for  trees  should  not  delay  matters. 
In  spraying  one  must  know  what  they 
n-e  spraying  for  to  get  results.  In- 
formation on  this  subject  may  be  had 
by  corresponding  with  the  Horticul-  . 
tural  Department  of  the  University  of  I 
California,  Davis. 


"You  Bet  They're  Heavy" 

— "And  when  I  cash  in  on  these  beauties  it'll 
put  some  weight  on  the  right  side  of  my 
bank  book,  too.  I  used  dynamite  to  blast 
the  holes  when  I  planted  this  orchard  and  I 
never  saw  trees  grow  faster,  look  healthier 
or  bear  better  fruit.  My  orchard  is  paying 
me  big  dividends  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
more  than  half  the  credit  to 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"There  is  a  book  called  'Progressive  Cultivation' 
that  every  rancher  and  orchardist  in  this  state  should 
have  and  every  one  of  them  can  have  it  for  the  asking. 
It  taught  me  a  lot  about  using  dynamite  for  planting 
trees  and  blasting  between  the  rows,  digging  ditches, 
clearing  my  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  blasting 
subsoil  and  many  other  things." 

Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.    Your  copy  of 
"Progressive  Cultivation"  is  waiting  for  you. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  at  all  leading  dealers. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO.    1039  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  sendme  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  


FREE  TRIAL  -  OREGON  SEEDS 

We  are  convneed  that  our  Oregon  grown,  acclimated  seeds  are  superior, 
and  know  YOU  WILL  BE  CONVINCED  when  you  try  them.  LET  THE 
SEEDS  TALK! 

We  offer  the  following  4  regular-sized  packets,  worth  50c,  free,  ex- 
cept we  ask  you  to  send  10c  in  wrapped  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
labor,  envelopes,  mailing.    Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS 

Regular  Price 

1  Pkt.  Carrot,  Oregon  Chantmay  10c 

1  Pkt.  St.  Valentine  Special  Broccoli   15c 

1  Pkt.  Orange  Winter  Luxury  Pie  Pumpkin  10c 

1  Pkt.  Gill's  Improved  Golden  Bantam  Corn   .15c 

50c 

Will  also  mail  you  our  50-page  catalogue,  describing  our  OREGON- 
GROWN  SEEDS,  DAHLIAS,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS,  AND  NURSERY. 
STOCK. 

This  offer  is  good  only  once  to  each  family. 

GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO.  ^Slute'i?™' 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEA 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

831  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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(Continued  from  page  297.) 
taring  plant,  $200,000;  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada, a  like  plant,  $250,000.  In  1919. 
this  carline  increased  their  rolling 
stock  1,600  cars,  making  a  total  of 
19,000  they  now  have  in  use.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  an 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000  was  voted 
to  be  used  in  making  improvements  in 
their  numerous  pre-cooling  plants  and 
icing  stations.  Of  this  amount  $1,090,- 
000  is  to  be  expended  in  California. 
In  addition  to  this  the  board  voted 
$16,000,000,  to  increase  rolling  stock. 

In  1919,  there  was  an  outlay  of 
$60,000  per  month  at  one  repair  plant 
for  material  alone,  used  in  repair 
work.  This  line  has  three  of  these  re- 
pair plants  and  yards.  In  1919,  they 
estimate  their  losses  in  the  matter  of 
procuring  and  handling  of  ice  from 
outside  sources  to  be  more  than  $2,- 
000,000.  Increase  in  labor  and  all 
material  used  in  repairs  and  construc- 
tion in  1918-19  was  fully  80  per  cent. 
Now,  with  this  outlay  for  expenses, 
and  appropriations  for  improvements, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  their 
annual  stockholders  meeting  the 
"melon"  they  cut  will  not  be  very 
large. 

Are  the  Railroads  at  Fault? 

It  has  been  proclaimed  from  the  ros- 
trum and  the  byways  and  hedges,  that 
the  railroads  have  systematically 
robbed  the  State.  Well,  if  such  is  the 
case,  where  are  the  courts?  Califor- 
nia is  supposed  to  have  a  law  of  civil 
procedure — an  action  to  enforce  the 
rights  or  redress  the  wrongs  of  an 
individual.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the 
railroads,  but  "give  the  devil  his 
due."  Where  would  California  be  to- 
day but  for  the  railroads?  How  many 
who  are  berating  the  railroads  have 
ever  traveled  across  the  continent  on 
any  one  of  the  lines  leading  into  Cal- 
ifornia, and  witnessed  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  barren  waste — have  crossed 
mountains  where  it  seemed  the  foot  of 
man  could  not  ascend,  to  note  that 
there  is  not  one  ton  of  freight  taken 
on  or  put  off,  in  the  most  expensive 
units  of  construction  of  the  system? 
Would  the  fruit  growers  be  benefited 
should  the  roads  become  the  property 
of  the  government?  We  have  had  a 
sample  of  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads for  more  than  twelve  months, 
but  owing  to  conditions  it  was  no 
test  of  what  might  be  the  result  if 
the  Nation  had  been  at  peace.  The 
matter  of  taking  over  the  management 
of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, over  night,  so  to  speak,  was  a 
task  this  government  accomplished. 
It  is  true  that  the  roads  have  been 
making  a  poor  financial  showing,  but 
that  may  be  accounted  for  in  more 
ways  than  one — first,  wages  were  in- 
creased millions  of  dollars,  the  profits 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  em- 
ployee instead  of  the  employer;  sec- 
ond, the  unprecedented  demand  by  the 
government  for  transportation  of 
troops,  supplies  and  munitions  of  war, 
reduced  the  earnings  of  all  roads  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Every  fruit  grower 
in  California,  especially  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  grape  industry, 
remembers  what  happened  during  the 
grape-shipping  seasons  of  1918-19.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  grapes  rotted 
in  the  vineyards,  for  lack  of  transpor- 
tation; as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  pressed 
were  the  railroads  for  cars  of  any 
description,  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
those  grapes  could  not  be  even 
shipped  to  the  wineries.  Now,  does  it 
stand  to  reason  that  the  railroads  ma- 
liciously discriminated  against  Cali- 
fornia? It  was  their  loss  as  well  as 
the  growers. 

Some  of  California's  Disadvantages. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
railroads  that  the  California  fruit 
growers  suffer  from  high  rates  of 
transportation  as  it  is  the  fault  of  Cal- 
ifornia's geographical  position.  Were 
it  possible  that  California,  with  her 
climate,  her  soil,  and  other  natural 
advantages,  could  be  transported  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  within  twelve  months 
every  fruit-producing  State  in  the 
Union  would  be  bankrupt.  As  it  is, 
California  gives  every  one  of  them  a 
run  for  their  money,  and  she  will  yet 


overcome  the  odds  that  are  against 
her  by  giving  to  the  world  more 
fruits  and  of  a  better  class.  Her  sur- 
face, so  to  speak,  has  not  been 
scratched.  New  districts  are  con- 
stantly being  opened  up,  new  and  bet- 
ter varieties  of  fruit  are  being  intro- 
duced, and  what  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  these  great  changes? 
The  railroads,  of  course,  for  wherever 
they  blaze  the  way  industries  follow. 

Southern  California  is  now  realizing 
the    disadvantages    of   the  long-felt 
want  of  direct  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  in  the  opening  of  a 
connecting  link  between  San  Diego 
and  the  great  ports  along  the  gulf 
shore  of  the  Southern  States,  said  to 
be  the  most  expensive  piece  of  rail- 
road construction  per  mile   on  the 
globe.    May  it  not  be  said  that  that 
money  was  expended  to  assist  Califor- 
nia   in    developing    her    great  re- 
sources ?     The    possibilities    of   the  I 
greater  portion  of  the  country  through  | 
which  it  runs  are  incalculable,  for  i 
example,  the  great  Imperial  Valley,  j 
whose  soil  is  likened  unto  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.    It  has  lain  untouched  I 
since   creation,   awaiting  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  what  it  could  pro-  j 
duce  which  will  make  it  the  "biggest  j 
business"  agricultural  and  pomolog- 
leal  section  in  the  State. 

The  Question  of  M'ater  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  question  is  now  being  discussed 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  successful 
water  transportation,  for  citrus  fruits 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  such  cannot  be  success- 
fully accomplished.  It  would,  of 
course,  require  very  careful  handling  | 
of  all  fruit  while  being  packed,  as 
well  as  when  being  transferred  from 
cars  to  boat  at  point  of  shipment.  If 
Italy  and  Sicily  can  ship  lemons  suc- 
cessfully seven  thousand  miles,  Cali- 
fornia should  be  successful  in  her 
shipments  of  four  thousand  miles.  In_ 
1896-7  I  was  stationed  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  shipping  oranges  to  the  United 
States.  I  had  one  steamer  that  was 
loaded  with  13,400  cases  of  oranges 
that  was  six  weeks  making  the  trip  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  oranges  arrived 
in  such  perfect  condition  there  was 
not  a  case  that  required  repacking.  If 
that  was  the  case  California  should 
have  no  fear  of  bad  results  from  long- 
drawn-out  water  transportation.  We 
have  frequently  met  with  great  delay 
by  the  railroads,  either  on  account  of 
wrecks,  excessive  cold  weather,  or  a 
car  being  "cut  out"  in  some  yard  and 
forgotten.  In  1918.  during  the  heavy 
call  on  the  railroads  for  military  pur- 
poses, there  were  many  delays  in  the 
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Send  for  free  literature  on  tier- 
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Alfalfa;  also  our  FREE  1920 
catalogs 


Established  1071 

Seeds  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  £>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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This  is  the  Cannery 

That  put 

$250,000.00 

INTO  THE  POCKETS  OF  THE  APRICOT  GROWERS 
OF  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 

Owned  by  Fruit  Growers,  operated  solely  in  their  interests. 
The  profits  of  the  Canning  operations  go  to  the  Growers. 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 

GENERAL  OFFICES — SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
No.  1— Vegetables,  Sun  Jose,  Cal. 
No.  2— Fruits,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Plant  No.  3— Tulare, 
Plant  No  4— Visalin. 
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delivery  of  fruit,  I  recall  having 
shipped  a  car  of  peaches  from  Solano 
county  that  was  twenty-four  days  in 
transit  to  Philadelphia. 

Give  the  Devil  His  Due. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
the  railroads  have  been  the  greatest 
of  boosters  for  California.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  put  Los  Angeles  on  the  map. 
In  1890,'  Los  Angeles  was  the  only 
point  south  of  Tehachapi  to  which  a 
ticket  could  be  purchased  from  any 
Eastern  point;  then  San  Diego  was 
boosted,  and  a  ticket  could  be  bought 
to  that  point.  So  it  would  be  well  for 
the  pessimist  to  crack  a  few  of  these 
nuts  before  he  or  she  takes  a  fall  out 
of  the  railroads,  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  making  "big  business" 
for  California. 


Hanford  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association  intend  erecting  a 
first-class   packing  house. 


The  Famous 
Hardie  Junior 

IS  A  REAL  POWER  SPRAYER 
150-gal.  tank,  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
Magneto  ignition,  pumping  capac- 
ity 4  gal.  per  minute,  splendid  truck, 
2-25'  best  spray  hose,  2-10'  spray 
rods  and  nozzles,  complete  for 

$365.00 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  $12 

The  HardieMfg.  Co. 

224  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


California!!  Crops 
Need  It 

CAREFUL  tests  show 
that  crops  give  great- 
ly increased  yields  when 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  used. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is  the  only  form  of  Nitro- 
gen that  is  immediately 
assimilated  by  the  grow- 
ing plant  or  tree. 
Send  postcard  for  free 
book,  "What  Nitrate  has 
done  in  California." 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
Snn  Francisco.  Cal. 


PEAR  GROWERS  MEET. 


An  enthusiastic  and  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  Delta  Pear  Growers 
was  held  at  Walnut  Grove  February 
10.  Frank  T.  Swett,  President  of  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association, 
spoke  at  length  on  the  future  of  the 
industry.  He  predicted  a  big  increase 
in  the  pear  acreage  in  California  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  that  there  was 
a  movement  on  foot — as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  practically  settled — that 
30  carloads  of  windfall  pears  from 
the  Delta  District  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  large  drying  plant  the 
coming  season.  The  plant  is  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  the  Association 
has  the  assurance  that  the  windfall 
pears  will  be  taken  care  of.  He  also 
stated  that  because  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing growth  of  the  pear  industry, 
the  1919  pack  for  eastern  shipment 
having  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  business,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  pear  association  adopt  the 
plan  of  the  citrus  and  raisin 
growers,  that  of  advertising,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  greater  demand. 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  canned 
pear  for  pie  purposes  as  it  was  a  most 
delicious  addition  to  the  dessert  collec- 
tion. When  he  made  the  statement, 
there  were  but  four  pear  growers  in 
the  audience  that  had  ever  eaten  pear 
pie.  As  insurance  against  overproduc- 
tion it  will  be  necessary  to  advertise, 
otherwise  prices  obtained  might  fall 
below  cost  of  production,  he  said.  He 
also  stated  the  grower  must  be  rea- 
sonable, and  not  place  too  high  value 
on  his  fruit  as  the  canneries  might 
turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
fruit  they  could  handle  at  a  less  cost, 
and  for  which  there  is  great  demand. 
The  Association  has  mailed  letters  to 
all  members  asking  questions  apper- 
taining to  matters  in  connection  with 
the  coming  crop  that  the  association 
may  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
crop  with  some  system. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Fred  Brosius  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  importance  of  spraying  for  cod- 
ling moth,  and  to  pack  their  fruit  in 
accordance  with  the  standardization 
law.  He  stated  that  where  fruit  had 
to  be  repacked  it  proved  expensive 
and  the  pack  was  not  satisfactory, 
because  skilled  help  could  not  be  ob- 
tained where  the  fruit  was  repacked 
on  the  Sacramento  docks.  After  tell- 
ing of  the  benefit  of  the  standardiza- 
tion law,  he  stated  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  combat 
mealy  bug  and  codling  moth.  O.  W. 
Jarvis,  former  Farm  Adviser  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  gave  a  splendid  talk 
on  co-operation.  Ernest  Gammon,  one 
of  the  largest  pear  growers  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sacramento  County  Farm 
Bureau,  made  a  strong  plea  for  sup- 
port of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  urged 
the  farmers  of  the  Delta  District  to 
join  the  organization  and  lend  their 
moral  support  by  attending  the  meet- 
ings. By  that  means  the  growers 
might  keep  posted  as  to  all  matters 
of  a  horticultural  nature. 

The  transportation  companies  were 
in  full  attendance  at  the  meeting  and 
told  the  growers  that  everything  in 
their  power  would  be  done  to  expe- 
dite shipments. 

NEW 


YORK    FRUIT  GROWERS 
JEALOUS. 

The  fruit  growers  of  New  York 
State,  through  their  association,  are 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  west- 
ern growers  by  a  strenuous  publicity 
campaign,  which  is  to  set  forth  the 
n„oiitioc;  of  the  Htatn'&  fruit,  particu- 
larly apples.  The  Pacific  Coast  ap- 
ples have  grown  very  much  in  favor, 
causing  the  eastern  apple  producing 
sections  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


SEEDS 


that  are  full  of  life, 
and  the  service  that 
goes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co., 


439  S.  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles 


SPRING  plowing  in  damp 
ground  presents  no  dif- 
ficulties to  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule. 

Its  dependable  Crawler 
traction  makes  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  independent  of  poor  foot- 
ing  conditions. 

This  feature  brings  quick 
appreciation  from  the  farmer 
who  knows. 

Yet,  its  reliability  for  Spring 
work  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  each  season  sees  a  greater 
demand  for  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  by  experienced  tractor 
farmers. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
steering  and  comfortable  riding. 

Descriptive  catalog  sent 
upon  request.    Ask  today. 


F.  T.  BRILES 
214  N.  Los  Angeles  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  M.  CON  LEY  CO. 
417  E.  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


-The  most  efficient  tractor  in  America- 


illiilfi 


largest  slock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pine 
and  Pipe  Equipment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


You  may  have  escaped  loss  by  frost  thus 
-far,  but  who  knows  where  the  loss  will  occur 
next?    Be  protected — the  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Cheapest  Insurance 
Against  Frost 

Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of  cheap 
fuel  oil.  As  soon  as  the  danger  has  passed,  put 
on  the  cover — the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  as  good  as  ever.  Economy! 
Send  For  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  prower.  _ 

•W.  B.  AMES  COMPANY, 
8th  and  Irwin  Street*  San  Francinco,  Calif. 


NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Order 


NAPIER 


For  April  Planting  $5  per  100;  $85 
per  1000.   For  Information  write 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co.,         Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


H.  A.  HYDE,  Watsonville,  Calif. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Klondykes  and 

Ettersburg,  No.  80. 
Logans,  Lawton,  Mammoth. 
Himalayas. 


Raspberries,  Cuthbert  and  St.  Regis. 

Seed  Corn. 

Yorkshire  Peas. 

Australian  Brown  Onion  Seed. 
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Centuries  of  Fuel  for  Gas  Engines 


(Written  for  Pacillc  Kural 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of  fuel 
and  oil  for  internal  combustion  gas  en- 
gines. It  may  cost  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  more;  but.  it  is  available  here  in 
the  United  States  whenever  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  These  state- 
ments are  based  on  facts  stated  by 
oil  investigators  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  oil  possibilities  of 
the  world  have  been  surveyed  as 
closely  as  practicable,  and  by  their 
figures  the  United  States  had  in  1918 
about  70  barrels  of  petroleum  (crude 
oil)  per  capita  underground  available 
by  present  methods  of  pumping.  The 
United  States  produces  two-thirds  of 
all  petroleum  produced  in  the  world. 
In  1917  we  produced  3.4  bbls.  per  cap- 
ita. If  there  were  no  increased  con- 
sumption due  to  increased  ships,  loco- 
motive and  stationary  steam  engines, 
and  gas  engines,  the  total  available 
supply  here  would  be  used  up  in 
twenty  years. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  ships,  oil-burning 
locomotives,  factories  remodeling  to 
use  oil  instead  of  coal,  automobiles, 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  gas  engines. 
That  is  why  there  is  so  much  excite- 
ment at  present  about  our  oil  sup- 
plies— the  cutting  off  of  distillate,  the 
restrictions  on  fuel  oil,  and  the  talk 
of  higher-priced  gasoline. 

But  we  repeat:  there  will  always 
be  plenty  of  fuel  and  oil  for  internal 
combustion  gas  engines.  Where,  then, 
is  it  to  come  from? 

Great  Economies  Practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  over  half  of  the 
petroleum  produced  is  used  as  fuel  to 
raise  steam.  Oil  is  only  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  efficient  when  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  35  per  cent  effi- 
cient on  Diesel  engines.  By  reducing 
the  use  of  oil  for  steam-raising,  two 
or  three  times  more  horsepower  can 
be  developed  by  use  of  the  same  oil 
in  gas  engines.  That  is  probably  one 
purpose  of  the  restriction  put  on  fuel 
oil  recently  and  likely  to  be  made 
more  stringent  as  time  passes.  One 
high  in  Standard  Oil  management  has 
assured  us  that  fuel  for  gas  engines 
will  be  supplied  so  long  as  it  can  be 
produced;  and  steam  boilers  will  be 
first  to  have  their  fuel  cut  off. 

Engines  for  All  Grades  of  Oil- 
It  has  been  estimated  that  already 
twice  as  much  horsepower  is  gener- 
ated in  the  United  States  by  internal- 
combustion  gas  engines  as  by  all 
steam-driven  engines.  That  the  pro- 
portion of  gas  engines  is  increasing 
rapidly  needs  no  argument  to  prove. 
The  engineers  and  inventors  of  the 
world  have  found  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities in  the  gas  engine  rivaling 
those  of  electricity,  and  master  minds 
are  devoting  themselves  to  produce 
more  efficiency,  especially  with  low- 
grade  oils.  It  is  highly  important  that 
engines  be  devised  adapted  to  some 
one  or  all  grades  of  fuel  oils  in  order 
to  use  all  grades  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. This  is  seen  in  the  huge 
stocks  of  kerosene  that  have  accumu- 
lated since  automobiles  became  so 
numerous.  Formerly  the  kerosene 
was  all  used  first,  and  'twas  hard  to 
dispose  of  the  gasoline.  The  balance 
between  various  grades  cannot  be 
changed  much  by  known  processes  of 
production — therefore  enough  engines 
should  be  adapted  to  each  grade  so 
there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  one 
while  another  is  over-demanded. 

Gasoline  from  Artificial  Gas. 

The  increase  in  automobiles  has 
caused  an  acute  gasoline  problem, 
which  has  required  us  to  import  huge 
quantities  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  and  to  California  from  mid- 
western  States.  This  problem  is  par- 
tially and  increasingly  being  solved 
by  the  condensation  of  gasoline  from 
natural  gas,  a  development  which  be- 
gan about  seventeen  years  ago  and 
was  first  adopted  commercially  eleven 
years  ago.  The  average  yield  of  gas- 
oline has  been  around  -V2  gallons  per 
1000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  and  about  700 
cubic  feet  of  gas  remain  out  of  1000 
besides  what  is  required  to  run  the 
condensing  machinery.  In  1911  some 
7,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  re- 


press by  K.  K.  Hodges.) 

covered  from  natural  gas.  This  quan- 
tity was  increased  to  104,000,000  gal- 
lons in  1916,  about  500,000,000  gal- 
in  1917,  and  more  since  then. 

Benzol,  Alcohol,  Etc. 
Other  light  fuels,  such  as  alcohol 
and  benzol  have  unfathomed  possi- 
bilities as  substitutes  for  gasoline. 
The  British  Automobile  Association 
last  fall  carried  out  an  extensive  prac- 
tical test  with  benzol,  which  is  avail- 
able in  England  at  61  cents  per  gallon 
as  against  74  cents  per  gallon  for 
gasoline.  Use  of  alcohol  only  awaits 
cheaper  methods  of  production  or 
higher  prices  of  gasoline  here  as  else- 
where in  the  world  to  become  a  stand- 
ard motor  fuel-  Experiments  have 
given  promise  that  we  may  recover 
vast  quantities  of  motor  fuels  from  the 
gases  now  allowed  to  waste  from  coke 
ovens,  and  they  may  greatly  help  our 
future  supply.  A  billion  gallons  of 
benzol  could  be  recovered  from  the 
coal  now  being  produced,  at  the  rate 
of  two  gallons  per  ton. 

Crude  Oil  Enough  for  Centuries. 

But  all  of  these,  except  alcohol,  are 
temporary  expedients  because  they 
are  based  on  limited  supplies  of  nat- 
ural resources,  petroleum  and  coal. 
The  assurance  with  which  we  made 
our  opening  remark  .is  based  on  the 
surveys  which  have  been  made  in 
various  States  of  the  so-called  "black 
shale."  Vast  areas  of  this  have  been 
more  or  less  accurately  surveyed  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Simi- 
lar formations  have  also  been  found 
in  Nevada,  Montana,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  some  Eastern  States. 

Black  shale  is  rock  containing  sub- 
stances which,  when  distilled,  yield  a 
crude  oil  equivalent  to  petroleum. 
Tests  have  shown  that  much  of  the 
Colorado  shale  is  capable  of  yielding 
about  50  barrels  of  oil,  3,000  feet  of 
gas,  and  17  pounds  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate per  ton.  About  1400  square 
miles  in  Colorado  alone  are  underlaid 
with  black  shale,  averaging  about  53 
feet  in  thickness  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing 20,000,000.000  barrels  of  oil.  That 
is  about  twice  the  original  petroleum 
reserve  of  the  United  States-  It  is 
estimated  that  the  shales  in  south- 
western Indiana  alone  would  yield 
100,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  which  is 
over  fourteen  times  the  present  petro- 
leum reserve.  The  shales  known  in 
the  United  States  are  believed  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  probable  demands 
for  centuries  to  come. 

Coat  of  Shale  Oil. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  distillation 
would  at  present  be  perhaps  a  third 
greater  per  barrel  of  oil  than  the  cost 
of  drilling  and  pumping  as  now  car- 
ried on.  But  the  gas  by-product 
should  be  used  by  factories  and  in 
other  ways  to  help  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  and  the  ammoni- 
um sulphate  by-product  is  greatly 
needed  as  fertilizer  wherever  it  could 
be  transported,  so  the  extra  cost 
would  be  still  further  reduced.  De- 
velopment of  these  shales  only 
awaits  a  small  rise  in  price  of  fuel 
and  lubricating  oils  and  a  constructive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
regarding  this  development. 

The  picturesque  oil-field  derricks  of 
today  are  likely  within  the  life  of 
many  of  us  to  become  almost  a  mem- 
ory; and  the  mining  of  oil  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  our  leading  basic 
industries,  supplying  all  that  we  will 
want  throughout  the  centuries  with 
which  we  may  properly  concern  our- 
selves. So  go  ahead  and  buy  your  en- 
gine. There  will  always  be  fuel  for 
it  at  moderate  prices. 


NATURAL    GAS    TO  GENERATE 
ELECTRICITY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Natural  gas  has  been  one  of  the 
most-wasted  natural  resources  we 
have.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  oil  and  is 
frequently  entirely  wasted,  due  to  lack 
of  means  for  using  gas  when  it  is 
liberated  in  boring  for  oil.  The  price 
of  oil  and  its  imminent  exhaustion  de- 
mand that  natural  gas  and  water 
power  be  conserved  instead  of  wasted 


The  "Vest-Pocket"  Edition  Combines— 


Condensed  Volumes  of  Harvesting  Efficiency 


ON  the  broad,  level  benchlands  of  Montana,  midst  the  wide  sweep  of 
the  Big  Bend  Country  in  Washington,  out  on  the  undulating  plains  of 
Oregon  in  the  eastern  shadow  of  the  Cascades  and  away  beyond  the 
Deschutes,  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado  and  California,  you  will  find  Deering 
and  McCormick  harvester-threshers  saving  valuable  crops  and  expensive 
labor. 

These  are  the  handy,  vest-pocket  edition  combines — condensed  vol- 
umes of  harvesting  efficiency— that  cut,  thresh,  clean  and  bag  the  prime 
ripe  grain  as  a  one-unit  operation.  Because  of  their«snug  compactness 
and  comparatively  light  weight,  McCormick  and  Deering  harvester- 
threshers  are  adapted  to  use  in  rolling  country  just  as  well  as  to  opera- 
tion on  the  lowlands  and  plains  where  the  power-consuming,  high-priced 
giant  combines  roar  through  the  dusty  fields. 

McCormick  and  Deerlni?  harvester-threshers  are  two-men  outfits, 
require  only  from  8  to  12  horses  or  a  Titan  10-20  tractor  for  power,  cut 
9-ft.  swaths  and  have  capacities  of  from  15  to  20  acres  a  day.  Can  be 
used  to  excellent  advantage  as  individual  threshers  for  stack  or  shock 
threshing — profitable  custom  work. 

Your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  advertisement,  mailed 
to  one  of  the  branch  houses  listed  below,  will  bring  you  complete  de- 
scriptive catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
of  America 


(  Hit  AGO, 


(Incorporated) 


COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 


BILLIMiS.  MONT.         CHEYENNE,  WYO.         DENVER,  COLO.         HELENA.  MONT. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  SPOKANE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

XAN   1  KANCISt'O,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


life. 


THAT  NEW  HOME 

That  new  home  you  long  for — build  it  now! 
The  tremendous  cost  of  preparing  materials  and  the  high 
cost   of  labor  is   done   away  with  when  you  build  the 
Fenncr  way. 


NEW  PLAN  BOOK  READY 


Only  one  Fenner  home  is  shown  here,  but  if 
you  will  send  u$  10  cents  in  stamps  and  your 
name  and  address  wc  will  mail  our  19^0 
Plan  Book.  It  illustrates  and  describes  many 
attractive  ready-cut  homes  and  tells  you 
other  ways  by  which  you  can  save  money 
when  you  build.  Send  today  for  this  fasci- 
nating booklet.  . 

FENNER  MFG.  COMPANY 

308  Ship  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 
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as  at  present.  We  are  told  by  parties 
wbo  are  in  close  toucb  witb  the  situ- 
ation that  60  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
now  being  used  in  California  is  gen- 
erated by  steam.  Practically  all  of 
that  steam  is  produced  by  oil-burning 
boilers,  and  as  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent article,  90  per  cent  of  the  heat 
units  in  crude  oil  are  lost  in  using 
it  to  generate  steam. 

Steam  Electric  Generation  Required. 

Nevertheless  we  must  have  elec- 
tricity, and  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent water  storage  reservoirs  are 
now  nearly  dry  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  burn  oil  or  coal  to  gen- 
erate steam  to  run  the  turbines  which 
turn  electric  generators.  This  is  true 
where  natural  gas  costs  more  than 
the  oil  or  coal.  It  has  led  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  to  install  eight 
823-horsepower  boilers  recently  in 
San  Francisco,  burning  either  oil  or 
coal  to  operate  a  new  type  turbine 
which  shall  run  generators  to  produce 
about  20,000  horsepower  of  electricity. 
This  plant  now  has  a  capacity  of 
about  76,000  horsepower  generated 
steam.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.  has  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
water  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains,  yet  it  is  compelled 
to  use  oil  in  addition  to  water  power. 
The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Co.  has  made  arrangements  to  add 
17,500  horsepower  to  their  steam 
plant  at  Bakersfleld. 

Gas  under  Steam  Boilers. 

But  a  most  significant  development 
is  this  company's  project  to  build  at 
once  a  15,500  horsepower  plant  at  a 
million  dollars  cost  in  the  fields  of 
Kern  county,  where  discoveries  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  recently  been  made. 

The  gas  here  will  be  used  un- 
der boilers  for  the  operation  of  steam- 
driven  turbines,  according  to  Asst. 
Mgr.  A.  E.  Wishon. 


DEEP  WELL — LITTLE  WATER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  well  116 
feet  deep  cased  within  eight  feet  of 
the  bottom  with  seven-inch  casing.  It 
has  about  eight  feet  of  water,  which 
ran  in  fast  when  we  struck  the  sand, 
but  has  never  been  pumped-  I  have 
an  eight-foot  windmill  and  a  2V2 
horsepower  engine  to  pump  with 
when  I  need  the  most  water.  The 
windmill  will  pump  on  the  short 
stroke  and  the  gas  engine  on  the  long 
stroke.  I  have  been  advised  to  use  a 
four-inch  pipe  and  a  deep-well  work- 
ing barrel,  the  kind  that  can  be  let 
down  and  taken  out  without  taking 
the  pipe  out.  Please  advise  me. — L.  H. 
W.,  Pasadena. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  prob- 
ably be  to  have  your  water-flow 
tested  before  buying  a  pump.  Then 
case  the  8  feet  of  watersand  with  a 
perforated  casing  of  a  diameter  that 
will  just  go  down  inside  the  well 
casing.  Then,  if  you  want  all  of  the 
water  you  can  get,  put  in  a  pump  that 
will  deliver  that  much.  The  gas  en- 
gine will  not  hitch  economically  with 
the  windmill  on  account  of  variation 
in  the  power  and  speed  of  the  latter. 
As  the  plunger  pump  people  claim 
about  80  per  cent  efficiency  your  2% 
horsepower  engine  should  lift  easily 
50  gallons  per  minute.  A  cylinder  to 
pump  this  would  be  about  4%-inch 
diameter,  making  eighteen  36-inch 
strokes  per  minute  or  equivalent  ca- 
pacity. You  can  get  the  deep-well 
working  barrel  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  of-  being  able  to  renew  the 
leathers  without  pulling  up  the  pipe. 
It  will  require  a  pipe  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  plunger  from  surface 
to  bottom  of  the  well.  The  working 
barrel  is  of  brass.  It  contains  a  ball 
foot-valve  made  of  bronze,  and  a 
bronze  ball-valve  plunger.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  larger  pipe  from  working- 
barrel  to  surface  would  be  counter- 
balanced eventually  in  the  saving  of 
labor  when  the  leathers  have  to  be  re- 
newed. If  your  well  can  supply  over 
180  gallons  per  minute,  and  if  you 
want  to  pump,  it,  inquire  regarding  a 
deep-well  turbine. 


THE  ONLY  ALTERNATIVE. 


To  the  Editor:  Just  tell  all  those 
individualistic  farmers  that  they  can 
take  their  choice — organize  or  Hoo- 
verize. — C.  C.  Pease,  Kerman- 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J. 
I.  CASE  THRESHING 
MACHINE  COMPANY  de- 
sires to  have  it  known  that 
it  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  interested  in,  or  in  any 
way  connected  or  affiliated 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company,  or  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


The  Case  Line  Offers 
Choice  of  Required 
Power  and  Capacity 

KEROSENE  TRACTORS 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  drives  20  x  28  Thresher 
with  Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler;  No. 
12  Case  Silo  Filler  with  40-ft.  blower  pipe;  17x22 
Hay  Baler;  will  pull  2-bottom  plow,  6  to  8  inches 
deep,  depending  on  soil  and  field  conditions;  8  ft. 
double-action  Disc  Harrow;  22  shoe  Grain  Drill; 
two  6  ft.  Binders. 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor  drives  22  x  36  Thresher  and 
full  equipment;  pulls  3-bottom  plow,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions ;  other  machinery  requiring  similar  power. 

^  The  Case  15-27  Tractor  drives  26  x  46  Thresher  with 
Feeder  and  Windstacker;  three  14  in.  plows  in  hard  plow- 
ing, or  four  under  favorable  conditions;  10  ft.  double-action 
Disc  Harrow;  two  7  ft.  Binders,  etc. 


The  Case  22-40  Tractor  drives  32  x  54  Thresher  with 
Windstacker,  Feeder  and  Grain  Handler  ;  No.  20  Case  Silo 
Filler  with  40  ft.  blower  pipe;  four  14  in.  plows  in  hard 
ground,  or  five  under  favorable  conditions ;  battery  of  Grain 
Drills  or  Harrows. 

The  Case  20-40  Tractor  will  handle  belt  and  drawbar 
jobs  similar  to  22-40. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  also 
builds : 

Grand  Detour  Plows,  all  sizes  and  for  all 

soils  and  conditions. 
Double  Disc  Harrows  for  use  with  tractors. 
Threshing  Machines, — six  sizes 
Hay  Balers, — two  sizes 
Silo  Fillers, — three  sizes 
Road  Graders, — three  sizes 
Steam  Tractors, — eight  sizes 
Rock  Crushers, — two  sizes 
Steam  Road  Rollers,— two  sizes 

Booklets,  describing  and  illustrating  any  products  above 
mentioned,  furnished  on  request. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  V  -2,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


TRADE  MARKS  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ANO  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
235  15th  St.  Phone  4433 


LOS  ANGELES 
164-8  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Phone  66437 
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Beet  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Make  Your  Plans  Early  for  the 
Coming  Beet  Season 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  you  should  antici- 
pate your  needs  at  least  six  months  in  advance,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  steel  products. 

Placing  your  orders  early  for  what  you  may  need,  will 
save  vexatious  delay. 


The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is  made 
of  one  continuous  piece  of  high  car- 
bon steel  with  a  truss  connecting  it  to 
the  main  castings,  supporting  the  two 
steering  wheels.  This  construction 
makes  a  cultivator  that  is  almost  im- 
possible to  break  down  in  the  center 
and  in  consequence  the  wheels  are 
always  in  line  and  under  easy  control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel  with  a 
strong  arm  at  each  end  which  con- 
nects with  the  lifting  rod  allowing  no 
chance  for  the  frame  to  dip  or  run 


deeper  at  the  ends.  The  seat  is  set 
back  far  enough  to  give  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  rows.  The  fooi 
control  of  the  front  wheels  is  adjust- 
able with  a  turnbucklc  for  taking  up 
wear  and  is  very  easy  on  the  operator. 
A  lock  is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  except  on 
the  turns.  An  important  item  for  the 
beet  grower  is  that  the  sweeps,  hoe 
steels,  chisel  points  and  all  repair 
parts  are  carried  in  stock.  You  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  them  to  be  sent 
from  the  Eastern  manufacturer. 


The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Prepare  for  an  early  and  wet  Fall 
by  purchasing 

A  COMPLETE  UNIT 

Dehydrating  Plant 

Price,  $1,000,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco  (including 
60  trays).  Shipped  ready  to  dry. 

DE-HY-DRO  FACTS 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Drier  is  not  an  experiment.  It 
is  absolutely  fool  proof.  It  can  be  operated  by  a  boy. 
It  has  no  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  NO 
FANS.  NO  MOTORS.  It  is  PORTABLE.  Fuel  con- 
sumption will  not  exc  eed  $1.50  per  green  ton. 

Write  at  once  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Co. 


Main  Office 
607  Hearst  Bldg-,  San  Francisco. 


Factory 
74  Tehama  St,  S. 


First  Tractor  School  at  Healdsburg 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  local  tractor  schools  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Ass'n  in  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment, the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, local  high  schools,  and  local 
tractor  and  implement  dealers,  have 
been  launched  and  advance  enroll- 
ment is  overwhelming.  The  first  one 
is  to  be  held  at  Healdsburg  during 
the  two  weeks  beginning  Feb.  23.  At 
this  writing  (Feb.  16)  sixty  students 
have  enrolled.  The  next  of  the  series  I 
will  be  held  at  Calistoga  beginning 
March  8.  Already  104  students  have 
been  enrolled  there.  According  to 
Secretary-Manager  Geo.  C.  Collins  of 
the  Tractor  Association,  who  is  pro- 
moting these  schools,  they  will  be 
held  in  at  least  twenty  different  com- 
munities this  season.  The  response 
of  educational  authorities,  farmers, 
and  local  dealers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers  of  various  lines  of 
tractor  equipment,  is  surprisingly  in- 
sistent. "They  all  want  it,"  says  Mr. 
Collins. 

The  courses  will  consist  of  five 
hours  of  work  per  day.  Two  hours, 
morning  and  afternoon,  will  be  de- 
voted to  lectures.  Three  hours  each 
day  will  be  given  •  to*  "laboratory 
work."  which  means  everything  from 
measuring  the  horsepower  of  a  gas 
engine  pnd  fixing  its  troubles  to  run- 
ning tractors  in  the  field  and  adjust- 
ing their  hitches  to  various  imple- 
ments. Fifteen  different  makes  of 
tractors    are    to    be    used    at  the 


Healdsburg  school.  These  with  the 
implements  and  equipment  to  be  used 
in  the  course  are  valued  at  $33,000. 
The  last  two  days  of  the  course  will 
be  strictly  field  work  for  the  tractors 
and  their  implements  and  will  be  open 
to  all  comers. 

The  course  is  the  same  as  laid  out 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  and  Prof.  L.  J. 
Fletcher  for  the  University  Farm 
Tractor  Short  Course:  but  is  being 
revised  wherever  improvement  seems 
needed.  It  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Cal.  Tractor 
and  Implement  Ass'n.  Prof.  Jas.  A. 
Koeber  will  be  actively  in  charge  of 
the  instruction.  Prof.  Koeber  has 
been  an  experimenter  and  extension 
instructor  for  the  University  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Department  and 
has  also  had  charge  of  private  enter- 
prises using  tractors  in  a  large  way. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Nesbit  of  the  Healdsburg 
High  School  is  the  executive  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements.  Among 
the  lecturers  will  be  S.  E.  Long,  mag- 
neto expert  from  the  American  Bosch 
Magneto  Works  at  Springfield,  Mass.; 
P.  R.  Melchert.  lubrication  expert  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co..  who  will  give 
an  illustrated  lecture;  J.  E.  Penniman 
of  the  Ensi-rn  Carbureter  Co.;  R.  E. 
Stannard  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co..  who  will  tell  all  about  belts 
and  belt  lacing,  and  Geo.  Flood  of  the 
Killefer  Mfg.  Co..  who  will  tell  what 
he  has  observed  in  California  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  deeper  tillage. 


GREAT  DEMAND  FOB  IRRIGATION 
ENGINES. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press  by   T.  R. 
Henderson,  Fairbanks-Morse  Si  Co.) 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Oil  Com- 
panies to  withdraw  from  the  market 
distillate  oil,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally used  in  engines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  anx- 
iety to  present  owners  of  engines  that 
will  operate  only  on  this  grade  of 
fuel,  and  it  behooves  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  oil  engines  to  purchase  and 
select  an  engine  that  will  operate  on 
either  kerosene,  stove  oil  or  tops,  or 
low-grade  fuel  oil.  Engines  that  will 
operate  on  these  oils  are  manufac- 
tured and  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
well-known  concerns.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  rain  and  snow  in  the  mountains, 
the  several  electric  power  companies 
are  unable  to  take  on  any  new  electric 
motor  installations,  and  in  fact  it  is 
said  that  grave  doubts  are  had  as  to 
their  being  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  present  installations.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  under  normal  conditions, 
there  should  be  an  average  of  30 
inches  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  but 
it  is  less  than  30  inches.  As  there  is 
very  little  prospect  as  the  season  ad- 
vances of  their  being  an  accessory  fall 
of  snow  in  the  mountains,  from  which 
water  is  obtained  to  operate  the  hy- 
dro-electric units,  the  outlook  of  their 
being  able  to  meet  demands  for  elec- 
tric power  is  decidedly  discouraging. 
As  the  result,  there  is  an  unprece- 
dented demand  upon  the  manufac- 
facturers  of  engines  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  irrigation  districts 
and  orchardists. 

Proscrastination  in  placing  orders 
at  once  for  power  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses will  be  disastrous  to  those  who 
depend  upon  irrigation  for  their  or- 
chards and  other  crops;  for  the  uni- 
versal demand,  coupled  with  labor 
troubles,  lack  of  raw  materials,  and 
other  well-known  contingencies,  have 
taxed  the  capacities  of  engine  manu- 
facturers to  the  extent  that  some  of 
them  will  be  unable  to  make  deliv- 
eries of  engines  in  time  to  take  care 
of  the  irrigation  season.  Orchardists 
may  well  place  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  in  order  to  in- 
sure getting  delivery  by  the  time  the 
plants  should  be  in  operation. 


12-444  Snnsome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNDERGROl  M>    PIPE  BETTER 
THAI  FLUME. 


A  low  field  separated  A.  Schmitt's 
reservoir  from  another  field  where  he 
wanted  to  irrigate.  A  ditch  across 
would  have  to  be  built  up  so  high  that 
it  would  be  a  perpetual  trouble  and 
waste  of  expensive  pumped  water.  He 
put  in  a  flume  about  300  yards  long 
across  the  low  field.  It  leaked  more 
or  less.  It  was  so  much  in  the  way 
of  cultivation  that  the  field  was  pas- 
tured. It  grew  up  to  weeds.  Land  in 
San  Joaquin  county  is  too  valuable 
and  crops  are  too  valuable  for  this. 
Mr.  Schmitt  figured  that  he  would 
make  money  by  substituting  under- 
ground pipe  for  the  flume.  This  he 
did  last  summer,  figuring  on  leveling 
the  low  field  to  raise  crops  by  irriga- 
tion direct  from  the  reservoir.  He 
has  added  a  new  field  to  his  farm;  'he 
has  eliminated  a  lot  of  annual  upkeep 
cost. 


ELECTRIC  MILKING  M  V<  BOTE. 


An  electric  milking  machine  with 
no  pipe  line,  no  tank,  no  belts,  no 
pulsators.  no  high  speed  pump,  no 
springs,  and  no  dependence  on  hired 
help  is  recently  made  available  in  the 
"Moto-milker,"  manufactured  by  the 
Sharpies  Milker  Co.  This  machine  is 
an  electric  motor  with  a  slow-acting 
piston  pump,  both  mounted  on  a  pair 
of  wheels  and  connected  by  short 
rubber  tubes  to  the  bucket,  which  is 
attached  in  the  ordinary  way  to  two 
cows  at  once  with  the  same  teat-cups 
as  are  used  on  the  Sharpies  pipe-line 
milkers.  Any  % -kilowatt  farm-light- 
ing plant  will  run  the  milker.  The 
piston  causes  suction  on  the  back 
stroke  to  draw  the  milk  and  air-com- 
pression on  the  forward  stroke  to 
massage  the  teats.  The  outfit  is 
simply  rolled  forward  in  the  walkway 
behind  the  cows  as  each  pair  is 
milked.  The  owner  can  milk  18  or  20 
cows  per  hour. 


GREATEST  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 


The  greatest  automobile,  motor 
truck,  and  trailer  show  ever  staged 
west  of  Chicago  is  the  one  in  which 
all  1920  models  will  be  exhibited  at 
San  Francisco,  February  21  to  28  in- 
clusive. A  third  more  exhibitors  have 
engaged  space  than  were  in  last  year. 
Fifty-four  different  makes  of  passen- 
ger automobiles  will  occupy  60,000 
square  feet  of  space.  Fifty-five  makes 
of  motor  trucks  and  tractors  will  oc- 
cupy 33,000  square  feet.  Sixty  exhib- 
itors of  motor  accessories  have  taken 
space. — Nature  in  California. 
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Protected  under  Halstead 
Deep  Well  Pump  Patent 
No.  1228770,  June  5,  1917, 
"Circulating  System  of  Lu- 
brication." 


WESTERN  WELL  WORKS  PUMP 


THE  "WESTERN"  PUMP 

Our  deep  well  pumps 
are  manufactured 
and  marketed  under 
our  own  exclusive 
patents  and  designs 

They  have  acquired 
an  enviable  record 
for  efficiency  and  economy 
during  the  past  five  years 

They  are  built  for 

horsepower  application 
ranging  from  5  to  150  H.  P.- 
— heavier  installations 
are  built 

for  special  conditions 

They  are  designed  for  either 
belt  or  direct  connected 
power  application 
and  arranged  for  either 
surface  or  underground 
water  discharge. 

We  build  a  wide  range 
of  pumps  for  capacities 
ranging  from 
150  to  3500  gallons 
a  minute 

Our  smallest  pump  can  be 
installed  in  a  well 
9%  inches  in  diameter 
while  our  largest  pump 
requires  a  well  24  inches 
in  diameter 

PUMP  HEAD 

The  Pump  Head  illustrated  is 
Full  Ball  Bearing 
throughout — it  has 
one  single  Oil  Cup, 
every  part  is  # 
readily  accessible 
and  the  whole  is 
practically  "fool-proof" 

It  yields  the  maximum 
amount  of  service 
with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  users 

On  the  Pump  Head 
we  agree  to 
replace  free 
any  defective  part 


in  five  years. 


PUMP  DISCHARGE 
COLUMN 

Each  part  of  the  Column 

is  interchangeable — 

perfect  alignment  results 
The  Column  Bearings  are 

accurately  machined 

on  lathe  spindle  jigs  with 

forming  tools 
The  Column  construction  has 

proved  so  satisfactory 

in  actual  use  under 

varied  conditions 

that  we  agree  to 

replace  free 

any  defective  part 

within  two  years 

LUBRICATION 

No  Stuffing-box  Glands 
are  used 

as  they  are  unnecessary 
in  our 

Patented  Construction 

"Water  is  admitted  and 
taken  advantage  of 
as  an  assistant  in 
lubricating  the 
Shaft-bearings 

With  the  water  accumulation 
in  the  Shaft-bearings 
is  mixed  an  emulsifying 
oil  of  vegetable  base 

The  resultant  solution  is 
a  thin  lubricant 
fed  down  through  the 
Pump  Shaft  Bearings 

It  finds  egress  through 
large  drain  tubes 
in  the  bottom  bearing 
of  the  water  discharge 
column 

This  allows  a  constant 

circulation  of  fresh  lubri- 
cating fluid  during  all  the 
time  the  Pump  is  in 
operation 

On  this  point  read  what 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans 
on  January  5,  1920,  said 
upon  revcrsine:  the  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Court 
of  Shrcveport: 

"These  functional  differences 
between  stagnant  and  circu- 
latory systems  of  lubrication 
prevent  their  beinir  considered 
as  merely  mechanical  equiva- 
lents— but  distinct  methods  of 
obtaining  the  same  objects." 


PUMP  BOWLS 

Our  one-piece  Bowls  are 

original  design 

heavy  cast  iron 

accurately  machined 

with  forming  tools 

on  spindle  jigs 
Each  Bowl  is 

interchangeable 

with  any  other 

of  the  same  size 

IMPELLERS 

Our  Pump  Impellers  also  are 

our  original  design 
They  are  made  with 

accurate  vanes  and 

port  openings 
In  field  practice 

we  have  always  found  them 

to  excel  in  hydraulic 

efficiency  under  the  same 

test  conditions 

SERVICE 

Throughout  all  the  territory 

where  we  are 

-installing  pumps 

competent  service  men 

are  on  the  job 
There  are  users  of 

Western  Well  Works  pumps 

in  your  neighborhood 

— go  to  see  them 

ask  them  what  satisfaction 

they  have  gotten 
If  you  do  not  know  a 

"Western"  owner 

ask  our  agent  or  write  to  us 

for  names  of  owners 
We  do  not  know  of  a 

dissatisfied  user 

POWER  UNITS 

Complete  power  plants 
for  water  service  are 
installed  by 
efficient  methods 
where  the  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  under- 
ground sources 

Each  plant  of  this  nature 
is  an  individual  problem 
necessitating  investigation 
and  study. 

Tell  us  your  conditions 
as  nearly  as  you  can 
— we  will  recommend 
a  system  to  meet 
your  needs 


Patented 
June  5,  1917 

OUR  PATENTED 
GRAVEL  ENVELOPE 
METHOD  OF 
WELL  MAKING 

Well  Construction  Patent  No.  1289320 
Dec.  31,  1918 

We  not  only  build  pumps  but 
design  and  construct  wells 
for  private  owners 
municipalities 
industrial  institutions 
irrigaton  systems 

We  are  originators  and 
patentees  of  the 
gravel  envelope  process 
used  in  well  construction 
— that  it  is  superior 
to  all  other  well- 
construction  methods  in  use 
results  in  the 
growing  demand 
for  our  goods  and  service 

With  the  gravel  envelope 
construction  greater 
quantities  of  water 
are  obtained  from  a  given 
water-bearing  formation 
— sand  troubles  are  obviated 
we  secure  maximum  water 
separation  from  all 
characters  of  water-bearing 
material — even  quicksand 

The  two-year  guarantee 
against  sanding-up 
or  collapse 

when  constructed  under 
patent  No.  1280320 
is  investment  insurance 
to  our  customers 
We  are  the  largest 

operators  in  water  wells 

on  the  Pacific  Coast 

— a  corps  of  experienced 

well  engineers  is 

at  your  service 

to  design  the  proper 

size  and  kind  of  unit 

to  meet  your  needs 


WARRANTY 

This  Company  stands  square- 
ly behind  its  Products 
and  is  prepared  to  defend 
and  protect  ils  interests 
and  the  interests  of 
its  customers 


WESTERN    WELL   WORKS,  Inc., 


452  West  Santa  Clara  St. 


San  Jose,  California 


Financial  Reference — Bank  of  California,  National  Association,  San  Francisco 


1'inanclal  Reference— Garden  City  Bank  A  Trust  Co.,  San  Jose 


* 
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Bulk  Handling  in  the  Amador  Valley 

MB.  H.  P.  3IOHB,  LEADING  GRAIN  GROWER  OF  PLEAS  ANTON,  TALKS 
OF  WHEAT  AM)  B  ABLET  HAB YE  STING  AND  MABKETIX.. 

"No,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Mohr,  emphat-  J  feed  and  so  on,  and  it  never  goes  to 
ically;  "I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old 
sack  method, — not  if  somebody  would 


give  me  the  sacks  for  nothing.  There's 
too  much  loss  of  men's  labor,  sacking 
and  handling  it.  Why,  there  were 
three  sack  sewers  I  used  to  keep  go- 
ing all  the  time,  harvesting  time,  that 
I  don't  have  at  all  now!    Then  we 


the  elevator.  You  see  we  can  load 
the  cars  here — can  load  and  weigh 
them  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  grain  a  minute— and 
then  they  can  go  to  New  Orleans  or 
anywhere  without  any  shifting.  That 
big  elevator  that's  going  to  be  built  in 
Oakland  is  going  to  be  a  fine  thing  for 


Bulk-grain  elevator  used  two  seasons  by  H.  P.  Mohr  of  Alameda  county.  Mr.  Mohr 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  economy  and  convenience  of  the  bulk  handling  of  grain. 


handle  the  grain  all  the  way  through 
in  bulk,  and  don't  have  to  do  any 
shoveling  or  lifting  of  the  sacks 
about.  It  saves  men,  and  it  saves  ex- 
pense of  sacks  and  twine — just  the 
cost  of  the  twine  is  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  bag  now — and  we  don't  have  any 
trouble  with  the  rats  and  mice.  That's 
a  big  item.  They're  always  gnawing 
holes  in  the  sacks  the.  old  way;  and 
they  cause  a  big  loss,  take  it  all  to- 
gether." 

"How  long  have  you  been  using  the 
elevator?"  was  asked. 

"Just  one  year;  but  we've  learned 
enough  about  it  so  we  wouldn't  go 
back  to  the  old  way  on  any  account. 
The  elevator  cost  $15,000;  but  it's  a 
good  investment.  Nine  men,  with 
three  or  four  helpers,  took  two  months 
to  build  it.  It's  forty-thousand 
bushels  capacity;  and  contains  four- 
teen bins.  The  more  bins  you  have, 
the  better,  because  there  are  always 
different  kinds  of  grain  that  you  want 
to  treat  differently  some  way  and  per- 
haps sell  at  different  times.  Every 
bin  is  equipped  so  that  there  is  no 
shoveling  at  all.  We  could  shift  the 
grain  from  one  bin  to  another  any 
time  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

"We  use  a  gas  engine  of  16-horse- 
power.  There  are  two  elevator  legs 
and  two  distributors,  and  all  can  be 
regulated  from  the  floor.  The  ele- 
vator is  30  ft.  by  33  ft.,  the  bins  52 
ft.  high,  on  an  18-inch  foundation  of 
concrete.  By  making  a  good  solid 
base  that  way,  no  moisture  can  get  in. 

"This  last  year  we  didn't  fill  to  ca- 
pacity; but  we  will  in  the  future  if  we 
get  good  crops.  We're  handling  just 
our  own  grain." 

"How  about  handling  it  for  your 
neighbors?  What  do  they  thing  of  it?" 

"Well,  some  are  talking  about  it, 
and  are  quite  interested.  If  they 
want  me  to  handle  their  grain  for 
them,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  it;  but  if 
many  of  them  came  in  we'd  have  to 
have  more  capacity." 

"Where  did  most  of  your  barley 
go — last  season's  crop?" 

"It  went  in  bulk  in  the  cars  right 
from  our  elevator  to  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston — that  is,  the  first  grade 
barley,  except  what  we  saved  for 
seed.    The  other  grades  we  use  for 


the  farmers, — the  Western  Milling 
Company's  elevator.  Ours  and  any 
other  farmers'  elevators  in  California 
can  just  be  feeders  for  that.  We  can 
load  the  cars  here;  they  will  go  to 
Oakland,  and  be  handled  in  bulk, 
right  through  that  elevator  and  into 
the  steamships.  It's  going  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  waste,  too. 

"Here  in  the  Amador  Valley  we 
can't  use  the  combined  harvester  to 
advantage.  That  machine  wants  th€ 
grain  perfectly  dry;  and  here  we  hav< 
too  much  dew  and  fog  in  harvesting 
time.  So  we  use  the  binder,  and 
thresh  our  grain  right  on  the  farm. 
Then  it  goes  direct  to  the  grader,  and 
then  into  the  wagons  to  the  elevator. 
We  have  the  cleaner  and  grader  oper- 
ating right  next  to  the  threshing  ma- 
chine on  the  farm  here,  and  send  only 
the  Number  One  grain  to  the  elevator. 
Where  they  use  the  combined  har- 
vester, the  grain  would  go  right  from 
the  harvester  to  the  elevator. 

"These  bulk  beds  for  grain  wagons 
cost  about  $75  or  $80.  John  Deere 
makes  a  good  one.  They  carry  5,000 
to  8.000  lbs.,  and  they  can  be  put  on 
almost  any  farm  wagon.  We  use  four 
horses  on  each  of  ours;  and  three 
wagons  will  handle  all  the  grain." 

"Your  elevator  is  of  wood,  Mr. 
Mohr.  If  you  had  to  build  again, 
would  you  use  wood  or  concrete  or 
metal?" 

"Oh,  I  like  the  idea  of  metal  pretty 
well.  I  understand  they  can  be  built 
plenty  strong  enough;  and  I  like  the 
idea  of  their  being  fire-proof  and 
lightning  proof.  I'm  thinking  of  put- 
ting a  lightning  arrester  on  my  ele- 
vator, because  we  do  get  lightning 
i  here  sometimes.  That's  the  only  thing 
that  worries  me.  I  like  the  metal  bins 
for  storing  grain  on  the  farm.  I've  got 
two  myself.  We  use  them  to  store 
seed  grain  and  so  on,  because  the 
mice  and  rats  can't  get  at  it.  They're 
fine  for  that.  Then  there  are  the  far- 
mers who  are  not  near  enough  to  any 
elevator  on  a  railroad  siding  so  they 
can  haul  direct  to  it  in  harvesting 
time.  They  can  use  these  metal  bins 
for  storage,  and  haul  to  the  railroad 
when  they  get  ready." 

"Do  you  think  you  got  as  much  for 


AMONEY  SAVING 
GUARANTEE— 


MOLINB 

CHILLED  PLOWS 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  Chilled 
Plows  that  guarantees  Chilled  Plow  Moldboards  against  break- 
age in  actual  field  use,  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
them  to  properly  fit  &nd  to  have  a  deep  chilled  wearing  face 
as  hard  as  the  hardest  of  chilled  moldboards. 


Planter* 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sower* 
Mowers 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Sloe  Iters 
Grain  Binder* 
Com  Binder* 
Pit  less  Scales 
Spreader* 
W*«  on* 
MoIin*-UnivcrMl  Tract 
Stephens  Salient  Si 
Automobile* 


A  guarantee  means  nothing  if 
it  does  not  give  the  advantages 
which  it  sets  forth.  Moline 
Chilled  Plows  give  the  users  the 
best  possible  value  when  they 
buy  and  afterwards  save  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  due  to  breakage. 
The  hard  surfaces  on  Moline 

Plow  now  or  write 


Chilled  Plows  resist  the  wear  of 
gritty  soils  and  the  gray  iron 
backs  do  not  break. 

The  Moline  Line  offers  a 
chilled  plow  for  every  plowing 
requirement  and  every  plow  is 
light  in  draft,  easily  handled 
and  does  excellent  work. 


your  Moline  Dealer  about  getting  a  Moline 
w  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

Nearest  Branch  at  Los  Angeles*  Stockton  and  Spokane 
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SINCE    1665  'MOLINE"  ON  A  FARM 
IMPLEMENT    MAS  BEEN  A  MARK.  OF  QUALITY 


TRACTION  is  what  gives  Monarch  Tractors  pre- 
eminence in  every  type  of  work.  The  traction  is 
secured  by  means  of  the  Monarch  tracks  which 
convert  all  the  possible  engine  power  into  actual 
"grip  on  the  ground." 

The  Monarch  tracks  are  constructed  of  tough,  wear  resisting 
Manganese  Steel.  Covered  by  a  broad  and  full  guarantee  as 
to  wearing  qualities. 

There  is  a  Monarch  for  every  farm  and  the  Monarch  will  do 
every  type  of  power  farm  work  quicker,  better  and  more 
reliably.  Strength,  ruggedness  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
are  built  into  every  part  of  every  Monarch.  Made  in  the  fol- 
lowing sizes:    30-18  H.  P.,  20-12  H.  P.  and  16-9  H.  P. 

Read  what  Monarch  users  have  to  say.  Our  "Performance 
Booklet"  sent  you  on  request. 

General  Tractors  Incorporated 

217  Old  Colony  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

Distributors:  Monarch  Tractor  Sales  Co.,  120  So.  Aurora  St.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.;  Kobert  H.  n.  Log  Angeles,  Cat.    Sub-Distributor:  C.  8. 

Anthony,  ~lf)  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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your  grain  in  bulk  as  you  would  have 
if  you  had  sacked  it?" 

"Why,  we  got  more.  We  got  just 
as  much  anyway  per  bushel;  and  we 
didn't  have  to  pay  anything  for 
sacks,  besides  all  the  extra  men.  The 
Sperry  Flour  Company  likes  to  get 
the  wheat  in  bulk,  and  a  good  deal  of 


mine  goes  there.  We've  got  every- 
thing to  put  it  in  shape  right  here; 
and  I  figure  we  are  ahead  of  the 
game  every  way.  Yes,  sir.  There's 
going  to  be  lots  of  grain  shipped  out 
of  the  Amador  Valley  right  along;  and 
we  think  we've  got  hold  of  the  right 
way  to  handle  it." 


Quarantine  Nevada  Potatoes? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Over  600  carloads  of  Nevada  pota- 
toes were  shipped  to  California  last 
year,  largely  to  the  Oakland  market. 
The  Nevada  growers  early  received 
$40  per  ton  f.  o.  b-  shipping  point;  but 
soon  the  price  ambled  up  as  high  as 
$95  owing  to  short  supplies  from  other 
States.  The  price  was  justified  not 
only  by  supply  and  demand,  but  also 
by  food  value;  but  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  paying  the  high  prices  for 
potatoes  infested  with  eelworm.  In 
times  past,  California  and  Nevada 
have  experienced  friction  because  the 
former  quarantined  to  some  extent 
against  the  pest.  The  quarantine  was 
lifted  and  today  certain  areas  in 
Alameda  county  are  irreparably  in- 
fested with  eelworm.  The  county 
horticultural  commissioner  undertook 
to  use  certificates  specifying  that  such 
potatoes  were  not  to  be  used  for  seed; 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
some  of  them  went  into  the  ground. 

This  past  season,  the  scarcity  made 
it  impossible  to  refuse  permission  to 
land  the  potatoes  in  Oakland.  As 
Commissisoner  Fred  Seulberger  says, 
"If  I  condemned  a  shipment  of  eel- 
worm potatoes,  I'd  be  mobbed  before 
I  could  go  a  block  up  the  street." 

Not  all  of  Nevada  potatoes  are  in- 
fested. There  is  lots  of  land  in  that 
State  which  could  produce  clean  po- 
tatoes, and  there  seems  to  be  a  regu- 

OXEN  STAGING  A  COME-BACK. 


lar  insistent  demand  for  Nevada 
potatoes  in  California.  But  the  dan- 
ger is  great,  and  Mr.  Seulberger 
•suggests  that  in  fairness  to  the  con- 
sumers and  ranchers  of  California 
and  the  producers  in  Nevada,  our 
State  quarantine  officers  might  well 
serve  notice  on  Nevada  before  prepa- 
rations are  made  for  planting  that 
eelworm-infested  potatoes  will  not  be 
permitted  to  stop  in  California  next 
season.  Then  the  growers  will  try 
harder  to  plant  clean  seed  on  clean 
ground  only.  * 


Objections  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  to  the  construction  of 
an  all-American  canal  along  the  Cal- 
ifornia border,  which  would  free  55,- 
000  settlers  of  Imperial  Valley  from  de- 
pendence upon  Mexico  for  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  have  been  with- 
drawn by  Secretary  Lansing. 


Cuts  Like  A  Knife 

The  keen  blades  of  the  "ACME"  Weeder  literally 
cut  the  weeds  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And 
they  leave  behind  a  ripple  of  fine  loose  earth  as  a 
dust  mulch.  The 


"Acme  5  Foot  Lift  Weeder 


can  be  set  to  cut  at  any  depth  desired.  A  lever  operated  by  the  loot  raises 
the  1  ■  lades  for  transportation  or  to  clear  them  ol  trash.  The  end-pieces 
bf  the  frame  are  bent  so  as  to  protect  the  trees  from  injury.  "No  orchard 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  one",  say  hundreds  oi  successful  orchardists. 

Write  today  for  FREE  book. "The  'ACME'  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay" 
and  latest  prices.    Also  ask,  for  circular  about  "ACME"  Disc  Harrows. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  INC.   651  Elm  St.,  Milling  ton,  N.  J. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-naif  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  1 

„1  ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO  n 
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CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  for  Parmer,  Orchard- 
ist,  Vineyardist.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  in  All  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 

140  Polhemus  St.,  San  Jose 


The  ranchers  and  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia of  the  present  when  it  comes 
to  power  on  the  farm  are  mostly  talk- 
ing tractors,  although  they  still  may 
be  using  horses  or  mules.  Hardly 
any  of  us  would  believe  our  eyes  if 
we  should  see  a  yoke  of  oxen  being 
used  for  draft  purposes  on  a  farm  or 
might  think  some  one  was  telling  us 
a  "fish  story"  if  told  that  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  such  animals  with  buyers 
willing  to  pay  good  hard  cash  for 
them. 

In  the  Eastern  States  they  have 
however  always  had  their  place  and 
in  some  localities  they  even  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase,  according  to  the 
Outlook:  So  blacksmiths  are  learning 
that  nearly  lost  art,  the  shoeing  of 
oxen.  Farmers  are  studying  the  lore 
of  the  venerable  ox  trainers  and 
teamsters.  The  dark  red  Devon  is 
the  ideal  breed  for  oxen.  He  matures 
slowly,  but  is  matchless  for  work  and 
"looks."  And  looks  count,  too.  The 
genuine  Yankee  admires  well-bred 
oxflesh  as  he  does  hardly  anything 
else,  and  will  pay  for  it.  The  New 
Hampshire  family — the  Coes — which  J 
has  bred  Devons  for  generations, 
lined  up  five  fancy  trained  yoke,  sold 
at  a  New  England  fall  fair.  Two 
pairs,  ten  months  old,  sold  for  $160 
and  $195;  one  two-year-old  pair,  not 
specially  fed,  brought  $225,  and  an- 
other pair,  expertly  grown,  yet  thQ 
same  age,  $330.  A  pair  of  mature  six- 
year-olds  brought  $515. 


Ready  Power  for  Odd  Jobs 


^HIS  I.  H.  C.  Titan  Tractor  is  ready  in  a  minute 
for  any  work— belt  or  draw  bar. 


UNDERGROUND   WATER   IN  SAN 
DIEGO. 


To  the  Editor:  By  application  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  I  received  Water  Supply  Paper, 
No.  446.  This  paper,  or  rather  book, 
as  it  contains  over  three  hundred 
pages,  and  is  profusely  illustrated, 
charted  and  mapped,  describes  the  ge- 
ology and  ground-waters  of  Western 
San  Diego  county.  It  treats  in  detail 
of  the  amount,  quality  and  location  of 
water,  of  the  kinds  of  pumps  and 
wells  used,  etc.  It  has  a  mass  of  In- 
formation and  statistics  of  value  to 
anyone  irrigating  in  San  Diego  county. 
It  is  written  in  a  plain  non-technical 
manner.  I  pass  the  information  along 
for  the  benefit  of  your  San  Diego 
county  readers. — K. .  S.  Harlow,  Po- 
way. 


The  odd  jobs  like  clearing  land,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  make  the  tractor  profitable  the 
year  around. 

The  K-W  Magneto  guarantees  an  instant  start 
and  steady  power  in  any  weather — on  any  fuel 

Buy  your  tractor  to  work  the  year  around  — 
equipped  with  a  K-W  Magneto  which  starts  the 
tractor  without  fussing  even  in  zero  weather,  and 
makes  it  pay  dividends  every  month  in  the  year. 


ffHEH(-WliGHITION  C°) 

2889  vc^/ciiveuiki)  Ohio.  U.SJL 
Chester  Ave. 


Fires  Any  Fuel— Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop 
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New  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Numerous  inquiries  have  come  to 
the  new  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Edwin  T.  Meredith,  regarding 
his  plans  to  cut  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. He  says  this  is  not  primarily  a 
problem  for  agriculture  to  settle — it 
is  more  largely  up  to  business  and 
labor.  We  quote  below  some  extracts 
from  what  he  has  recently  said: 

"If  jobbers  and  retailers  recognize 
the  harm  that  must  ultimately  come 
from  profiteering  on  the  farmer  and 
content  themselves  with  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  question  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  will  largely  solve  itself  to 
the  permanent  good  of  all.  But 
unless  the  whole  country — all  busi- 
ness and  all  labor — does  recognize 
this  as  a  common  problem  and  do 
the  things  necessarv  to  solve  it,  less 
and  less  will  there  be  of  farm  produce 
to  divide  among  the  whole  people 
and  higher  and  higher  will  go  the 
price  of  that  which  is  produced. 

Give  Farmers  Square  Deal. 

"The  farmers  must  certainly  pro- 
duce. They  have  produced  and  will 
produce — that  is  their  business.  They 
are  on  a  piece-work  basis,  so  with 
satisfactory  conditions  they  will  do 
their  part,  as  the  farmers  of  America 
have  in  every  situation  or  crisis  that 
has  faced  the  country.  But  this  ques- 
tion of  'satisfactory  conditions'  is  a 
big  one.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition for  the  farmer  to  receive  re- 
duced prices  for  his  pork,  wheat, 
hides,  while  the  prices  of  his  machin- 
ery, lumber  and  shoes  are  raised. 
It  does  not  conduce  to  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  or  spur  him  to  greater  pro- 
duction to  be  obliged  to  'sell  his  prod- 
ucts for  half  or  less  than  he  later  sees 
them  sold  at  retail. 

"The  hog  growers  wonder  if  they 
are  not  in  a  hazardous  business  when 
Ihey  buy  fencing  and  all  other  sup- 
plies at  greatly  increased  prices,  and 
then  sell  their  produce  at  an  actual 
loss,  in  answer  to  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  population  for 
a  reduced  cost  of  living. 

Less  Burden  on  Production, 

"The  farmers  of  America,"  the  new 
secretary  went  on,  "are  willing  to 
assume  their  part  of  the  responsibili- 
ties as  American  citizens  in  meeting 
any  problem  threatening  the  welfare 
and  stability  of  our  country,  but  this 
high  cost  of  living  problem  is  a 
mutual  one,  and  they  ask  that  it  be 
approached  by  all  the  people  as  a 
common  problem.  They  ask  that 
those  engaged  in  distribution  elimi- 
nate the  lost  motion  and  not  put  so 
great  a  burden  upon  production  as 
there  is  upon  it  today.  In  other 
words,  they  ask  that  there  be  an  ade- 
quate number  of  producers  of  wealth, 
and  this  includes  property  and  food 
of  all  kinds,  and  only  such  number 
of  distributors  as  is  necessary  to  per- 
form the  services  required. 

"Let  us  enjoy  in  America  as  highly- 
developed  a  system  of  distribution  as 
we  have  now,  but  let  us  cut  out  the 
useless  member,  the  surplus  one  here 
and  there,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  producer  upon  the 
farm,  or  in  the  factory.  Let  us  have 
six-tenths  of  our  people  in  production 
and  four-tenths  in  distribution,  that 
there  may  be  six-tenths  of  what  a 
man  can  produce  'each  day  for  each 
of  us,  rather  than  have  four-tenths  in 
production  and  six-tenths  in  distribu- 
tion, which  gives  us  onlv  four-tenths 
of  what  a  man  can  produce  each  day 
for  each  of  us.  To  do  this  conditions 
in  production  must  be  attractive, 
farming  must  be  remunerative  and 
offer  to  a  young  man  who  engages 
in  it  an  opportunity  equal  to  that 
offered  him  should  he  go  into  a  bank, 
railroad,  wholesale  or  retail  estab- 
lishment. 

Good  Kay's  Work  for  Good  Day's  Pay. 

"The  farmer  asks  that  the  laborers 
in  the  mines,  the  factories,  and  the 
mills,  who  are  also  real  producers 
along  with  the  farmers,  make  an  effort 
comparable  to  his  to  see  there  is  just 
as  little  labor  expense  as  possible  in 
each  article  turned  out  by  their 
hands,  thereby  helping  the  farmers 
of  America,  who  in  turn  will  help  the 
laborers.     This    is    not  inconsistent 


with  the  views  and  desires  of  the 
loyal,  intelligent  laboring  men,  who 
recognize  the  mutual  advantage  to  all 
in  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay.  Given  this  and  the  manu- 
facturers, jobbers  and  retailers  taking 
only  a  reasonable  profit  and  recog- 
nizing the  harm  that  must  ultimately 
come  from  profiteering  upon  the 
farmer,  the  question  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  will  largely  solve  itself  to 
the  permanent  good  of  all  concerned. 

"On  the  other  hand  if  the  whole 
country,  all  business  and  all  labor, 
does  not  recognize  this  as  a  common 
problem,"  the  secretary  continued, 
"and  do  those  things  which  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
efforts,  do  those  things  which  make 
farming  remunerative,  pleasant  and 
as  attractive  as  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor, the  conditions  will  not  im- 
prove. On  the  contrary,  more  and 
more  will  the  young  men  leave  the 
farms,  more  and  more  will  the  older 
men  become  discouraged,  and  less  and 
less  there  be  of  farm  products  to  di- 
vide among  the  whole  people  for  their 
sustenance  and  higher  and  higher 
will  go  the  price  of  that  which  is 
produced. 

Belter  Distribution  and  Financing. 

"Attention  must  be  given  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  the  methods  which 
tend  to  quicken  and  cheapen  distribu- 


tion of  farm  products,  such  as  better 
terminal  facilities,  easier  transfers, 
inland  water  transportation,  back 
hauling  and  roundabout  routes  elim- 
inated. There  is  now  being  made 
an  assault  on  the  Farm  Loan  Bank, 
which  gives  the  farmer  money  on 
favorable  terms,  without  commission, 
finances  him  to  carry  on  the  funda- 
mental activity  of  our  country,  and 
gives  him  long  time  that  he  may  plan 
ahead  where  necessary.  The  assault 
is  made  by  selfish  interests,  and  their 
success  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
blow  to  agriculture  in  America  and 
result  in  ultimate  harm  to  all  inter- 
ests. But  how  many  business  men 
in  America  have  recognized  this  as 
their  problem,  or  interested  them- 
selves in  the  farmer's  behalf?  Very 
few,  and  yet  they  could  well  afford, 
in  fact,  must  interest  themselves  in 
this  and  other  problems  affecting  the 
farmer,  or  they  will  feel  the  reaction. 

"The  farmers  of  America  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  meet  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  .cost  of  living  as  a 
mutual  one.  They  seek  the  co-opera- 
tion, support  and  sympathy  of  the 
business  world;  and  receiving  it  they 
will  do  their  part  and  more.  All  of 
us  working  to  this  end  are  strength- 
ening and  making  permanent  agri- 
culture, the  very  foundation  of  our 
whole  structure,  and  therefore  doing 
well  for  our  country  as  a  whole. 
Every  person,  no  matter  in  what  walk 
of  life  he  may  be  engaged,  should  have 
a  sympathetic,  helpful  interest  in 
agriculture,  be  helpful  to  the  farmer. 


and  see  he  gets  a  fair,  square  deal  in 
all  matters.  Surely,  such  an  attitude 
is  an  expression  of  the  highest  type 
of  patriotism  in  peace." 


1  01  It  DAYS'  LABOR  SAVED  $150. 


Two  men  leveled  ten  acres  each, 
side  by  side,  with  heavy  soil  and 
other  conditions  similar,  both  of  them 
moving  the  dirt  about  500  feet  on  the 
average.  Geo.  A-  Stingle,  of  Los  An- 
geles county  was  one  of  them.  He 
used  a  12-20  wheel  tractor  on  a  six- 
foot  Fresno  scraper.  His  neighbor 
used  four  horses  on  the  same  kind  of 
a  scraper.  The  neighbor  came  over 
and  watched  Mr.  Stingle.  Finally  he 
said,  "You  are  making  four  trips  in 
the  same  time  I  make  one."  That 
meant  that  Mr.  Stingle  was  moving 
about  four  times  as  much  dirt.  Each 
outfit  had  a  driver  and  a  Fresno  ten- 
der. The  tractor  would  load  up  and 
run  away  at  several  miles  per  hour- 
Where  it  was  to  be  dumped,  Mr. 
Stingle  would  give  the  sign,  the 
sci'aperman  would  dump  without  stop- 
ping the  machine  and  jump  onto  the 
scraper.  Off  they  would  shoot  to  the 
high  end  at  what  Mr.  Stingle  declares 
to  be  twelve  miles  an  hour.  He  did 
the  job  in  36  hours  which,  with  ordi- 
nary hired  labor  and  four  horses, 
would  have  cost  over  $150.  The 
scraper,  driver,  and  horses  would  cost 
$10  a  day  and  the  extra  man  would 
cost  $3.50  per  day.  It  would  have 
taken  them  at  least  12  days  as  judged 
by  the  speed  of  his  neighbor. 


Oh  MAN ! 

4T£%Aaf  a  difference 

The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  was  made  to  do  your  hard  work  for 
you.  It  was  made  to  save  you  money — and  to  make  you  money.  We 
knoyv  how  hard  and  how  slow  cross-cutting  is,  and  we  know  how  much 
it  costs  to  get  out  wood  by  hand. 

The  Blue  STREAK  Drag  Saw  is  the  greatest  money-maker,  the  great- 
est time-saver  and  labor-saver  you  can  own.  It  cuts  more  wood  in  a 
working  day  than  any  other "  machine.  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
everywhere  are  using  Blue  Streak  Drag  Saws. 

You  ought  to  own  a  Blue  Streak 


\ 


And  speed?  Say  I  The  BLUE 
STREAK  is  the  fastest  drag  saw 
ever  built.  It  goes  through  a  log 
quicker.  It  has  longer  strokes.  It 
saws  up  more  wood. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  is  very  easy 
to  operate.  One  man  can  move  it 
from  cut  to  cut.  All  parts  are  above 
the  frame  so  you  can  slide  it  over 
the  log.  The  engine  is  so  simply 
constructed  that  it  will  not  get  out 
of  order.  It  is  a  4  horsepower,  2- 
cycle  engine  and  it's  simply  a  won- 
der! A  self-oiling  rod  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  burn  out 
bearings.  It  is  compact,  strong, 
durable.  With  ordinary  care  it  will 
last  for  years. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  is  the  only 
drag  saw  that  has  our  patented  jiffy 
sawblade  holder.  You  remove  the 
sawblade   merely   by   loosening  one 

nut  no  bolts  to  take  out.     It  saves 

time  every  time  you  sharpen  the  saw. 

How    much    wood    will    it  cut? 


Here's  the  figures  of  an  actual  test. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  cut  a  6-foot 

pine  log  in  exactly  7  minutes  30 
seconds.  It  cut  a  2-foot  log  in  50 
seconds.  Think  of  it!  Think  how 
much  that  means  in  days  and  dollars 
saved.  Think  how  much  of  the  very 
hardest  kind  of  work  it  saves  you. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  is 
not  a  cheap,  assembled  machine,  it 
is  made  in  a  factory  whose  sole 
business  is  building  drag  saws. 

And  the  BLUE  STREAK  sure 
makes  good  on  the  job.  It  works 
day  in  and  day  out,  rain  or  shine, 
under  all  conditions.  The  BLUE 
STREAK  Drag  Saw  is  the  best  con- 
structed, the  most  durable,  the  best 
working  of  all  drag  saws. 

Write  for  complete  information — 
right  away.  Don't  put  off  learning 
about  the  BLUE  STREAK  a  single 
day.  Just  write  your  name  across 
this  advertisement  and  send  to  our 
nearest  store. 


W.  H.  Worden  Company 


Dept.  A,  126  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dept.  A,  528  First  Ave.,  South 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Dept.  A,  94  First  Street, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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ALFALFA  POOLS  TO  STABILIZE 
MARKETS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Alfalfa  hay  is  shipped  from  Com- 
munity A  to  B  and  then  out  to  C, 
while  perchance  D  ships  alfalfa  to  A 
and  frequently  C  will  ship  the  same 
hay  back  to  the  community  where  it 
originated.  If  that  hay  had  been 
hauled  by  the  seller  to  the  ranch  of 
the  ultimate  buyer,  it  might  have 
been  a  shorter  haul  than  it  was  to 
town.  And  look  how  much  in  freight 
and  commissions  would  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  members  of  the  Alfalfa  Grow- 
ers of  California  Inc.,  Feb.  11,  officials 
of  the  central  organization  made  it 
plain  that  its  policy  is  "to  entirely 
care  for  neighborhood  needs  before 
removing  any  hay  from  the  vicinity  in 
which  it  was  grown." 

Marketing  arrangements  for  the 
coming  '.season  have  been  thoroughly 
perfected.  The  organization  is  in  a 
position  to  fully  protect  every  mem- 
ber's interests  and  to  handle  his  en- 
tire output.  Recent  action  taken  by 
the  board  of  directors  increasing  the 
marketing  charge  was  explained  in 
detail  and  met  the  hearty  approval  of 
all  present. 

Field  Pools  and  Warehouse  Pools. 

The  Association  is  planning  the 
formation  of  two  pools  for  the  1920 
crop  of  its  members.  The  "field  pool" 
will  consist  of  hay  shipped  direct 
from  the  ranch  to  the  buyer.  The 
"warehouse  pool"  will  consist  of  hay 
stored  in  the  Association  warehouses 
in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  until 
sold.  The  warehousing  plan  is  to 
make  a  fixed  charge  for  all  storage, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  distribute 
pro  rata  to  users  of  the  warehouse 
whatever  balance  may  remain  after 
paying  the  costs  of  storage.  Financial 
arrangements  have  been  made  where- 
by the  Association  will  advance  60  per 
cent  of  the  invoice  price  of  hay  ship- 
ped to  storage  as  soon  as  the  shipping 
papers  are  received  at  its  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles.  When  or  in 
what  quantities  a  member  shall  pool 
his  hay  will  be  entirely  optional  with 
the  individual. 

The  object  of  the  co-operative 
warehouses  and  the  60  per  cent  ad- 
vance is  to  enable  growers  to  hold 
hay  until  the  consumers  want  it. 
This  will  give  growers  the  warehouse 
profits  as  well  as  the  speculators' 
profits  and  will  put  the  hay  on  the 
market  at  its  legitimate  price,  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 


RED  BEANS  UNMARKETED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  cannot  get  the 
price  for  my  40  sacks  of  recleaned 
Red  Mexican  beans  which  you  quote. 
What  is  wrong? — Subscriber,  Colusa. 

Our  market  reporter  tells  us  that 
the  prices  quoted  are  those  paid  by 
wholesalers  in  carload  lots  to  ship- 
pers. If  the  shipper  is  a  local  buyer, 
he  must  shave  that  price  to  get  his 
profit.  Our  quotations  on  old  crop 
Red  Mexican  beans  are  considerably 
lower  than  for  new  crop  because  of 
the  inferiority  of  1918  beans.  This 
year's  crop  is  in  good  condition,  but 
it  is  practically  all  out  of  growers' 
hands  now.  In  selling  beans  to  deal- 
ers in  San  Francisco,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  them  a  truly  representative 
sample  before  they  will  quote  a  price. 
The  Cal.  Bean '  Growers'  Ass'n  will 
handle  them  for  you  if  you  care  to 
join  that  organization. 


COST  OF  HIRING  TRACTOR. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  aver- 
age fair  price  per  hour  for  straight 
tractor  work,  say  twelve-horsepower 
on  the  drawbar. — R.  W.  J.,  Gilroy. 

In  various  parts  of  the  State  tractor 
drivers  charge  $2.50  to  $3  per  acre, 
plowing  four  inches  deep  in  moderatly 
easy  ground.  On  this  basis,  a  12-horse- 
power  tractor  and  driver  should  re- 
ceive $2.50  to  $3  per  hour  while  they 
turn  dirt.  We  know  one  75-h.n.  en- 
gine and  driver  that  work  for  $6  per 
hoim 


A  garlic  famine  already  exists  in 
the  East  this  winter.  Stocks  are  get- 
ting low  everywhere. 


It  is  not  alone  because  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor's tremendous  power  that  it  stands  supreme  in 
the  farm  power  field,  but  because  its  power  is 
available  at  lowest  cost  per  working  hour. 

It  is  true  that  ability  to  plow  deeper  and  to  finish 
up  a  big  acreage  in  quick  time  makes  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  a  profitable  investment  in  many 
cases  regardless  of  cost.  Yet,  the  fact  that  it  plows 
CHEAPER  is  the  advantage  that  gives  it  univer- 
sal supremacy,  in  every  kind  and  condition  of  work. 

Because  plowing  is  the  biggest  power  task  of  the  farm,  it  is 
essential  to  profitable  farming  that  it  be  done  at  lowest 
cost.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  ability  to  do  this,  as  well  as  to 
effect  economies  in  every  other  power  requirement  of  the 
farm,  makes  it  the  logical  business  investment. 


MY  ADVICE  IS  THE  "75" 

I  have  been  farming  seven  hundred  acre* 
for  the  last  twelve  yean.  Four  year*  ago, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  to  have  a 
tractor.  I  bought  one — but  I  made  a  mis- 
take. The  one  I  bought  I  felt  lure  was  big 
enough.  It  was  supposed  to  pull  a  harvester 
easily,  and  it  did  get  away  with  it  for  awhile. 
I  used  it  for  two  years  and  then  I  KNEW 
that  I  wanted  nothing  less  than  the  75  horse- 
power "Caterpillar"  Tractor.  I  sold  the 
tractor  I  had  and  bought  a  "75,"  and  under 
no  consideration  would  I  go  back  to  one  with 
less  power.  With  it  I  can  finish  up  quicker 
and  can  get  my  plowing  done  when  the 
ground  is  right.  I  can  pull  any  harvester  or 
any  sub-soiler,  and  I  have  just  the  right  speed 
and  power  to  do  good  work.  Take  it  from 
me,  if  you  want  a  tractor  that's  easy  to  take 
care  of,  that  will  stand  up  and  that  really  has 
the  power,  get  nothing  but  the  Holt  "75." 

(Signed)     J.  M.  YOUNG. 
Peters,  California. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


San  Francisco 

fUlbo.  Building 


Los  Angeles 

117  S.  Lot  Amtle.  Si. 


RELIANCE  r,v  TRAILERS 

The  Trailer  with  Red  Wheels 

TWO  AND  FOUR-WHEEL 
MODELS 


Write  for  Literature 


Manufactured  by 

Reliance  Trailer 
&  Truck  Co. 

INC. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RELIANCE  MODEL  18  IN  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Farm  Prices  Based  on  8-Honr  Day. 

While  the  Government  for  special 
reasons  was  urging  increased  food 
production,  farmers  labored  diligently 
for  long  hours  each  day  and  sold 
their  products  at  prices  limited  by 
the  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
other  industries,  factories,  and  ship- 
building plants  were  selling  their 
products  for  prices  including  guaran- 
teed profits  above  costs  and  based  on 
the  eight-hour  day  with  time-and-a- 
half  or  double-time  for  overtime- 
This  schedule  is  being  maintained. 
We  insist  that  the  time  has  come 
when  farmers  should  be  paid  on  the 
■same  basis  as  other  industries— cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
based  on  the  eight-hour  day.  If  they 
are  not  so  paid,  the  result  will  be  a 
gradual  and  steady  exodus  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  lessening  produc- 
tion of  food  and  increasing  prices. 
Under  our  present  extravagant  system 
of  distribution  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  would  on  this  basis 
of  reasonable  profits  and  eight-hour 
days  probably  be  raised.  Then  let  the 
"consumers'  leagues"  direct  their 
fight  toward  the  real  cause  of  un- 
necessarily high  prices — the  unneeded 
middlemen. — Extract  from  resolutions 
adopted  Feb.  6.  by  the  Napa  Grange. 

Less  Money  for  Crop  Estimates. 

Everyone  who  values  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  crops  as  they  grow  and 
after  harvest  will  be  interested  in  the 
bill  favorably  reported  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  IT.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  cutting  down  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  to  the  extent 
of  $48,000.  A  parsimonious  economy 
of  that  sort  tends  strongly  toward  a 
return  of  those  days  when  every 
farmer  planned  his  crops  blindly  with 
respect  to  the  markets  for  them,  and 
therefore  glutted  the  markets  in  some 
lines  while  not  producing  enough  in 
other  lines.  A  half-million  dollars 
added  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates would  repay  itself  many  fold 
in  showing  farmers  what  should  be 
planted  and  in  showing  markets 
where  they  can  get  most  plentiful 
supplies  from  season  to  season.  Write 
your  Representative  and  Senator  what 
you  think  about  it- 
Pine  Flat  Project  Progressing. 

One  of  the  most  important  irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  State  is  the  one 
proposed  for  a  dam  at  Pine  Flat  on 
the  Kings  River  in  Fresno  county.  It 
would  protect  the  Tulare  Lake  region 
from  summer  inundation  and  would 
save  flood  waters  for  much  needed 
irrigation  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties. Half  a  dozen  irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  interested  in  this  project 
and  the  last  of  them  has  recently  pre- 
sented its  petition  fully  signed  to  the 
supervisors.  This  is  the  Fresno  Irri- 
gation District  Their  petition  con- 
tains 750  names,  representing  an  acre- 
age with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $4,- 
326,990.  Since  all  six  districts  have 
finally  become  united  on  the  project 
it  seems  likely  to  go  through. 

Money  Saved  Testing  Corn  Moisture. 

How  G.  A.  Turner  used  only  40  cribs 
of  ten  tons'  capacity  each  for  his 
2400-ton  Indian  corn  crop  from  1200 
acres  in  San  Joaquin  county  is  told  by 
J.  E.  Riddell  of  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  Association.  Each  crib 
was  used  an  average  of  six  times  in 
the  season.  This  was  made  possible 
only  by  use  of  the  moisture  tester 
maintained  by  the  Association.  Tests 
showed  when  it  was  safe  to  shell  and 
sack  each  cribful  of  corn  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  so  it  would  make  way 
for  another  cribful.  It  was  at  once 
loaded  on  cars,  having  been  sold  f.  o. 
b.  As  the  lumber  and  labor  for 
each  crib  are  figured  at  |73,  if  he 
saved  100  or  200  cribs,  the  moisture 
testing  saved  a  lot  of  money.  Two 
hundred  additional  cribs  would  have 
been  required  to  hold  the  entire  crop 
at  once. 

Water  Rights  Transferable. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  a  water  right 
transferable?  In  1914  one  of  my 
neighbors  installed  on  my  property  a 
pumping  plant,  taking  water  from  the 


river.  He  had  an  attorney  draw  up 
the  water  right,  which  specified  that 
the  water  was  to  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion on  his  own  land  and  on  lands  be- 
longing to  other  parties.  This  docu- 
ment was  recorded  May  7,  1914.  I 
have  purchased  the  plant  and  will  use 
it  on  the  same  location.  The  original 
owner  is  willing  to  let  the  water  right 
go  with  the  pump.  I  have  purchased 
some  water  from  his  ditch  each  year. 
— H.  D.  A.,  Jenny  Lind.  [The  water 
right  is  transferable-  Have  the  trans- 
fer recorded  as  the  original  document 
was  recorded.] 

Disking  Alfalfa. 

To  disk  alfalfa  in  its  dormant 
season  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
angle  the  disks  about  half  as  much 
as  you  would  to  work  down  a  seed 
bed  and  they  will  not  injure  alfalfa 
that  is  well  established.  This  is  the 
practice  of  O.  Cassidy  of  Sacramento 
county,  who  has  alfalfa  seven  or  eight 
years  old  recently  worked  as  he  has 
done  in  alternate  years  before.  But 
the  soil  should  be  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  wet.  Mr.  Cassidy's  is  a  good  light 
sediment  where  irrigation  will  not 
stand  over  thirty  minutes  after  the 
checks  are  filled.  We  did  not  discover 
any  crowns  split  or  cut  off. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  BARLEY  1 


Barley  shipped  out  of  California  in 
twelve  months  ending  Dec.  1,  1919,  as 
figured  in  our  Jan.  10  issue  and  re- 
duced to  bushels  on  the  basis  of  48 
pounds  per  bushel  totaled  36,488,916 
bushels.  Custom  House  figures  as 
furnished  by  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  show  6,134,605 
bushels  shipped  out  by  sea  in  1919. 
Assuming  that  the  total  figures  above 
would  fairly  represent  the  1919  ship- 
ments, about  30,354,311  bushels  were 
used  at  home  or  shipped  out  by  rail. 
The  home  consumption  of  barley  for 
the  17  years,  1900  to  1916  inclusive, 
as  figured  by  the  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Co.,  was  320,000  tons,  or  13,333,333 
bushels  per  year.  If  that  figure  held 
good  last  year,  we  shipped  by  rail 
about  17,020,978  bushels.  The  acreage 
grown  in  1918  was  1,320,000  and  in 
1919  it  was  1,000,000.  As  barley  is 
replacing  wheat  on  so  many  ranches, 
we  may  estimate  that  the  1920  acre- 
age will  at  least  equal  that  of  1918. 
If  it  does,  and  we  figure  an  average 
of  96  pounds  per  acre,  we  will  deduct 
2,640,000  bushels  for  seed  from  the 
13.333,333  bushels  of  home  consump- 
tion. That  would  leave  10,693,333 
bushels  for  feed. 

By  the  best  available  figures  we 
have  about  a  million  hogs  and  485.000 
horses  and  mules  to  eat  the  portion 
of  that  barley  not  used  for  cattle  feed. 
If  they  ate  it  all  it  would  give  them 


about  seven  bushels  per  head  per 
year.   

CLRCUMYENT  THE  BEAN  WEEVIL. 

Bean  weevils  will  be  annoying 
many  a  grower  whose  crop  remains 
unsold.  These  bugs  do  not  germin- 
ate within  the  bean  as  we  have  heard 
argued  in  public,  but  they  are  the 
mature  form  of  an  almost  microscopic 
grub.  The  mother  weevil  lays  eggs 
on  green  bean  pods.  These  eggs 
hatch  while  the  beans  are  soft  and 
immature.  The  newly  hatched  grubs 
bore  into  the  beans  and  the  latter 
heal  over  so  that  the  opening  made 
by  the  grub  is  practically  healed  over 
by  the  time  the  bean  is  mature.  If 
stored  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
the  weevil  grub  eats  and  grows  but 
does  not  puncture  the  skin-  It 
pupates  in  the  cavity  it  has  eaten  out 
and  later  transforms  into  the  adult 
weevil  which  cuts  its  way  out,  ready 
to  infest  a  new  crop.  The  bugs  may 
be  killed  while  in  storage  by  fumigat- 
ing with  carbon  bisulphide  24  to  36 
hours,  as  described  recently  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  sacks  must 
be  piled  loosely  and  about  seven  gal- 
lons of  the  bisulphide  used  per  car- 
load of  beans. 


A  stock  farm  should  grow  all  the 
feed  possible  and  Wm.  L.  Carruthers, 
on  his  new  200-acre  farm  just  one 
mile  north  of  Live  Oak,  has  alfalfa 
a  foot  high  now, 


Wit 


A  centrifugal  pump,  four, 
blade  fan,  and  large  size, 
honey-comb  type  radiator  in- 
sure positive  cooling  on  the 
Waterloo  Boja. 


Uniform  Cooling  Keeps 
The  Engine  on  the  Job 

THE  cooling  system  of  a  tractor  gets  its  real  test 
during  the  heat  of  harvest  and  early  fall  plowing. 
It  is  then  that  you  can  rely  upon  the  Waterloo  Boy — 
the  pump,  fan  and  radiator  system  of  cooling  always 
keeps  the  engine  on  the  job. 

WATERLOO  BOV 

WW  BURNS  KEROSENE  COMPLETELY W 


John  Deere  Implements, 
Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  and 
Kerosene  Engines  are  distrib- 
uted from  all  important  Trad- 
ing Centers.  Sold  by  John 
Deere   Dealers  everywhere. 


To  secure  uniform  power  you  must 
have  uniform  cooling.  The  pump, 
fan  and  radiator  system  used  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy  positively  assures  uni- 
formity in  circulating  cooling  water. 

It  holds  the  engine  at  the  right  temper- 
ature for  proper  lubrication,  and  main- 
tains sufficient  heat  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  full  power  from  the 
fuel. 

An  even  temperature  is  maintained  at 
all  operating  speeds  because  the  speed 
of  the  pump  and  fan  is  automatically 
controlled  by  the  speed  of  the  engine. 


You  get  a  big  radiator  on  the  Wmt«l> 

loo  Boy.  It  holds  thirteen  gallons. 
You  won't  find  it  necessary  to  stop  in 
the  field  every  few  hours  on  a  hot 
day  and  fill  it. 

The  cooling  system  is  but  one  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy's  superior  features.  Its 
simplicity  and  accessibility,  its  powerful 
12-25  H.  P.  engine,  its  ability  to  burn 
kerosene  and  burn  it  right,  its  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  that  eliminate  friction, 
and  a  drawbar  shift  lever  that  gives 
you  the  correct  line  of  draft  on  all 
tools,  all  contribute  to  make  it  a  real 
farm  tractor. 


We  want  you  to  read  a  booklet  describing  the  Waterloo  Boy. 
Write  for  it  today.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  WB-6  38 


JOHN^DEERE 
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"Test  Special" 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  CO  UPON — MAIL  TODAY 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


Governor  Boyle  has  named  the  fol- 
lowing sheep  men  as  members  of  the 
State  Sheep  Commission:  C.  W.  Gris- 
wold,  Elko;  Sam  H.  Wheeler,  Reno; 
and  Jno.  G.  Taylor,  Lovelock. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting-  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  Straight  Perpendicular  .... 

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

ttev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   _  


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  Tou  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


WITTEcStl 

sw™8"  Drag  Saw 


You  have  Absolute  Control 

of  the  Saw  at  all  times. 


Push  on  lever  to  start  "KJCT 
_  Baw— Pull  to  stop.  i. 
Arm  Swing?  motion  aa  in  hand  sawing, 
low  Prices.  Big  8-CoIor  Folder  FREE. 

•Witte  Engine  Works 

Kansas  City.  Ho.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

286B0akland  Ave.        28GH  Empire  Bldg. 


442-444  San  some  St. 
San    Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  £3™^""^"^ 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


The  Churchill  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  the  activities  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau,  has  passed 
strong  resolutions  requesting  the  U.  S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  urge  legislation  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Japanese  as  emigrants  to  the 
United  States. 


A  drouth  in  Idaho  and  neighboring 
states  is  causing  a  movement  of  cattle 
from  these  districts.  A  train  load  of 
steers  was  received  in  Minden  recently 
from  Idaho-  Preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  future 
shipments. 


A  compilation  of  new  settlers  in 
the  Newlands  Project  made  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  show  that  one 
hundred  new  families  have  been  added 
to  the  project  during  the  first  half  of 
the  past  year.  There  were  applica- 
tions for  8,500  acres  of  new  water 
right  during  this  period. 


F.  M.  Wightman,  one  of  the  pros- 
perous farmers  on  the  Newlands  Pro- 
ject, has  just  sold  his  870-acre  ranch, 
south  of  Fallon,  to  Yarbrough  Bros, 
of  Maxwell,  Cal.  Five  hundred  acres 
of  the  ranch  is  in  alfalfa  and  pro- 
duced over  1700  tons  of  hay  last  sea- 
son, in  addition  to  other  crops. 


The  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry of  the  University  of  Nevada 
has  recently  sold  the  Percheron  colt, 
Lincoln  Hall,  to  Trosi  Bros,  of  Reno 
and  Vinton,  Cal.;  also  three  Hereford 
bulls  to  Lye  &  Son  of  Paradise,  Nev. 
The  Department  will  consign  two  sons 
of  Beau  Perfection  34  and  two  cows, 
one  with  heifer  calf  at  foot,  to  the 
Spring  Sale  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association,  held  at  the 
University  Farm  School  at  Davis,  Cal- 
ifornia. 


Lack  of  snow  in  the  Carson  and 
Walker  River  sheds  are  causing  con- 
siderable alarm  to  farmers  who  de- 
pend on  the  water  from  these  rivers 
for  summer  irrigation.  Persons  re- 
turning recently  from  Lake  Taho'? 
state  that  there  is  less  than  two  feet 
of  snow  on  the  Summit  and  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  snow  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.  Several  farmers  in  Smith 
and  Carson  Valleys  have  ceased  plow- 
ing until  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  for  the  season's  crops. 


Lee  Goddard  of  Idaho,  who  drove 
some  eight  thousand  sheep  into  Elko 
county  from  Idaho,  contrary  to  quar- 
antine regulations  and  was  arrested 
and  fined  by  the  Justice  of  Peace  in 
Elko,  has  asked  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
corpus,  not  only  for  his  release  from 
the  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Governor's 
quarantine  and  the  rights  of  the  Ne- 
vada Sheep  Commission  to  exclude 
him  from  the  Nevada  public  range. 
Sheep  men  in  Nevada  complain  that 
alien  sheep  bands  come  into  Nevada 
during  the  winter  season  and  overrun 
the  range,  thereby  cutting  down  the 
number  of  animals  that  Nevada  sheep 
owners  can  run  on  the  range;  more- 
over such  bands  of  sheep  are  not  prop- 
erly taxed. 


J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  Co.  of  Wells  re- 
port the  following  recent  sales  of 
purebred  Herefords:  Twenty  bulls  to 
Ambro  Rosaschi  of  Mason  Valley,  Nel 
vada;  five  two-year-old  heifers  to  H. 
M.  Barngrover  ot  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 
three  of  the  heifers  being  bred  to 
Beau  Blanchard  76th;  twenty  heifers 
to  Dr.  O.  I.  Daley,  Porterville,  Cal., 
all  bred  to  Harris  Standard  2nd  and 
Debonair  64,  and  one  to  Beau  Blanch- 
ard 76th;  one  herd  bull  by  Harris 
Standard  2nd  and  out  of  a  McCord 
cow  to  J.  H.  Dixon  of  Payson,  Utah; 
ten  exceptionally  fine  heifers  for  a 
foundation  herd  to  Rick  de  Bernardi 
of  Reno,,  all  by  Harris  Standard  2nd 
and  bred  to  Debonair  64  and  Beau 
Blanchard  76th. 


"Quality  Always  Satisfies  Me" 


That's  the  reason  one  farm-owner 
recently  gave  for  his  consistent 
year-in  and  year-out  loyalty  to  Mo- 
hawk   Quality  Tires. 

"If  honest  quality  is  the  basis  of 
the  seeds,  the  shoes,  the  tractor, 
the  automobile,  the  tire  or  anything 
else  I  buy — I  know  I'm  going  to  be 
satisfied,  with  my  purchase,"  he 
stated.  "That's  why  I  knew  Mo- 
hawks would  satisfy  and  that's  why 
they  have— they  are  quality  tires 
through  and  through." 

In  seven  years  the  Mohawk  policy 
of  building  a  strictly  quality  tire 
has  not  deviated  for  a  day,  an  hour, 
a  minute. 

In  all  this  time  not  a  single  ounce 
of  quality-reducing  "fillers,"  such  as 
rosin,  glue,  whiting,  clay,  etc.,  has 
ever  found  its  way  into  a  single 
Mohawk. 


Purest  rubber — strongest  fabric — 
only  these  are  used  in  Mohawks— 
and  an  extra  ply  of  fabric  goes  into 
most  sizes  of  the  fabric  tires. 

In    addition    to    pure    materials — 
Mohawks  are  strictly  hand-made  by 
tire  builders,  who  are  the  choice  of. 
the  industry. 

That  this  consistent  quality  is 
best  in  the  long  run  is1  evidenced  to- 
day not  only  by  the  tremendous  and 
steadily  increasing  number  of  Mo- 
hawk users — but  by  the  fact,  proved 
by  records,  that  85%  of  those  who 
buy  their  first  Mohawks  continue  to 
use  Mohawks  exclusively. 

All  standard  sizes  in  both  Cord 
and  Fabric  tires — ribbed  or  non-skid 
treads — and  an  extra  ply,  hand-made 
Ford    size,  also. 


Good   Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branch:  1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOHAWK  Q-^TIRES 


IT 
TELLS 


What  size  of 
Pump  to  use, 
and  how 
much  power 
it  will  take. 
How  to  install  your  pump. 
How  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
How  much  water  each  horsepower  will  pump. 
How  much  water  to  put  on  your  land. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin, 
without  cost  or  obligation  by  mailing  in  the  coupon. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY,  1920. 

San  Francisco. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  irrigation  pump  bulletin.  No  charge  nor 
obligation. 
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Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

Has  heavy,  one-piece 
angle  steel  frame  with 
extra  runner  plates  to 
prevent  wear,  long  spring 
teeth  of  special  Bteel.  and 
special  adjustable  tooth 
fastening  device.  Good 
clearance  and  light  draft. 


Steel    Lever  Spike 
Harrow 

The  first  steel  spike 
tooth  harrow  ever  built, 
and  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  imitated. 
Every  ounce  of  special 
steel.  Every  section  sur- 
rounded by  strong  chan- 
nel steel  frame,  braced  at 
two  corners  and  center. 
Cannot  twist. 


Dp  YbuKnowThTs 

Automatic  Engine  Disc? 

HAVE  you  seen  the 
Roderick  Lean  Auto- 
matic Engine  Disc  at 
tractor  demonstrations 
or  at  work  on  a  neigh- 
bor's farm? 

If  not,  see  your  Rod- 
erick Lean  dealer  at  once 
or  write  to  us.  Make 
sure  of  a  perfect  seed  bed 
this  spring,  by  discing 
right.    Quick,  thorough, 

and  profitable  discing— that's 
what  the  Roderick  Lean  Auto- 
matic Engine  Disc  is  built  to 
do— and  does. 

Once  over  with  this  disc  puts 
your  field  in  prime  shape  for 
planting.  Because  it  is  abso- 
lutely automatic,  adjustment  is 
easy  and  convenient.  Gangs 
are  angled  automatically  by 
draft  of  the  tractor.  The 
operator  has  full  control  within 
easy  reach,  without  stopping 
tractor  or  leaving  his  seat. 

For  a  perfect  job  of  discing, 
with  smallest  amount  of  labor 
and  greatest  saving  of  time-you 
need  this  Roderick  Lean  Auto- 
matic Engine  Disc. 


We  will  gladly  send  you 
detailed  information  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  on 
request. 


Roderick  Lean  Mfg  Co. 

Builders  of  the  most  varied  line  of  harrows 
in  the  world,  including  a  complete  line  of 
spike  and  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

General  Agents 
H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

B.  HAMMOND  CO.,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


"New  Century" 
Engine  Disc 
Furnished  in  5,6,7.  and  8  ft 
slzesfor  use  with  lighter  trac- 
tor*. Built  extra  strong  for 
power  use.  Operated  from 
tractor  seat  by  two  levers 
within  convenient  reach.  Ad- 
justable hitch  suits.any  stan- 
dard light  tractor. 


"New  Century" 
Single  Disc 

Furnished  in  aBV  size  from 
4  to  10  feet  Strongly  bulltanJ 
braced.  Has  working  features 
not  found  on  other  single  discs. 
Flexible  trailer  can  be  furn- 
ished in  5.  C.  7  and  8  ft.  sizes. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  constitutionality  of  the  apple 
standardization  law  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  Orange 
county. 

Congressman  Little  of  the  arid 
lands  committee  thinks  Imperial  Val- 
ley grapefruit  are  equal  to  any  grown 
anywhere. 

The  Arbuckle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Almond  Fair  Associa- 
tion have  purchased  17  acres  of  land 
in  Arbuckle  for  a  permanent  fair 
ground. 

Three  Citricultural  Farm  Advisers 
have  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
State  and  apportioned  to  Los  An- 
geles, San  Bernardino  and  Tulare 
counties. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Fresno  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Fresno's  crop  produc- 
tion of  the  past  season  is  estimated 
at  $114,191,000. 

B.  Mi,  Jones,  who  sells  water  to 
about  ten  ranches  adjoining  his  ranch 
near  Moneta,  Los  Angeles  county, 
has  asked  the  Railroad  Commission 
for  authority  to  increase  his  pumping 
charge  from  55  to  75  cents  per  hour. 

Checks  covering  the  second  pay- 
ment to  raisin  growers  amounting  to 
$11,000,000  were  mailed  last  week  by 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany at  Fresno.  The  final  payment 
on  the  1919  crop  is  to  be  made  about 
November  1. 

District  Forecaster  E.  B.  Beals  has 
announced  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  need  for  a  frost  forecasting 
office  in  the  citrus  region,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  this  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation. 

One  of  the  largest  Bartlett  pear 
orchards  in  the  State  is  now  being 
planted  in  Yuba  county.  It  is  the 
property  of  Howard  Reed  of  Marys- 
ville  and  Herman  Wolfskin  of  Yuba 
City.  Reed  says  it  is  his  ambition 
to  make  this  particular  orchard  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Work  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Turlock  cannery  is  under  way,  an 
expenditure  of  about  $85,000  being 
contemplated.  The  canning  of  berries 
will  be  an  added  department  this  year. 
The  new  deal  will  give  them  a  capac- 
ity of  10,000  tons  of  green  fruit  or 
300,000  cases  of  finished  goods. 

Charging  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  collected  excess  freight  charges 
on  empty  boxes  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  Mayfield,  Mountain  View 
and  Palo  Alto,  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  asked  the  Railroad 
Commission  for  an  order  directing 
the  railroad  company  to  make  a  re- 
fund of  $461.51. 

Paul  C.  McAbee,  manager  and 
owner  of  the  Consolidated  Canneries 
in  Porterville,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  through  the  East.  Mr. 
McAbee  says  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  continuation  of  the  spirited  de- 
mand for  canned  goods  and  that  there 
will  be  no  reduction  in  the  prices  paid 
to  the  growers. 

Visalia  and  Modesto  are  to  have 
fruit  canneries  next  season  operated 
under  the  management  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Co-operative  Canneries.  A  new 
plant  costing  about  $200,000  is  to  be 
constructed  to  handle  the  Tulare 
county  peach  crop.  Visalia  citizens 
have  subscribed  $150,000.  The  latest 
machinery  will  be  put  in.  At  Modesto 
arrangements  have  been  made  to 
acquire  a  commercial  cannery  already  } 
constructed.  It  will  be  improved  and 
enlarged  and  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  co-operative  concern. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  California 
Orchard  Company  of  King  City,  with 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  nearly 
2,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Salinas 
Valley,  and  will  immediately  plant  it 
to  walnuts,  almonds,  pears,  peaches, 
apples,  apricots,  prunes  and  beans. 
C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula,  general 
manager  of  the  Limoneira  ranch, 
which  contains  the  largest  lemon 
orchard  in  the  world,  is  president  of 
the  California  Orchard  Company; 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 


ciation, will  be  its  manager,  and  W. 
E.  Goodspeed,  recently  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  faculty,  will  be 
superintendent. 

The  new  "Sunsweet  Prunes"  'signs 
posted  in  front  of  every  Prune  and 
Apricot  Association  member's  place 
through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  vie 
in  brilliancy  and  attractiveness  with 
the  famous  "Sunmaid  Raisins"  signs 
of  the  Fresno  District. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  publishing  a  new  bulletin 
on  the  culture  of  Zante  Currants,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  those  who  in- 
tend planting  these  grapes  should 
write  to  Prof.  G.  C.  Husmann, 
Pomologist  in  charge  of  Viticultural 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C,  so  that 
they  will  receive  the  bulletin  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Recently  the  Tulare  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  appropriated  $5,000 
for  a  thorough  water  survey  of  the 
county,  provided  the  farmers  of  the 
county  would  put  up  another  $5,000 
to  go  with  it.  This  fund  is  to  be 
raised  through  the  Tulare  County 
Board  of  Trade.  Other  counties  in 
the  State  have  still  greater  benefits 
to  derive  from  such  a  survey  if  they 
would  follow  this  example. 

The  citrus  and  walnut  growers  of 
Whittier  have  launched  a  campaign 
whereby  the  owners  of  citrus  and 
walnut  orchards  throughout  the  State 
may  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  allowing  them  to 
charge  off  a  certain  per  cent  each 
year  in  their  income  tax  returns  to 
cover  depreciation  in  their  groves. 
What  the  per  cent  may  be  is  con- 
jectural, but  there  has  been  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  a  five  per  cent 
deduction  for  depreciation.  The  life 
of  the  trees  is  limited  and  a  five  per 
cent  allowance  would  be  based  upon 
a  twenty  year  estimate  as  the  average 
life  of  a  grove. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


For  the  second  time  within  a  week 
Minneapolis  flour  dropped  r0  cents 
per  barrel.  The  decline  is  due  to  the 
uncertain  wheat  situation. 

Planting  of  cantaloupes  is  in  full 
swing  now  in  Imperial  Valley  and  es- 
timates of  acreage  for  this  crop  are 
from  16.000  to  20,000  acres. 

The  movement  of  agricultural  seeds 
has  been  excepted  from  the  freight 
embargo  effective  in  the  Eastern  and 
Allegheny  regions  until  February  18. 

The  future  market  in  canned  goods 
this  year  is  marked  by  unusually 
heavy  sale  of  peas,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  local  wholesale  groc- 
ery dealers. 

Mesopotamia  has  a  great  future  as 
a  cotton-growing  area,  in  the  opinion 
of  experts  who  have  just  completed  a 
tour  of  that  country  as  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Empire  Cotton- 
Growing  Association. 

Sugar  beet  growers  in  California  are 
to  share  with  refiners  any  profits  that 
may  come  with  higher  prices.  Un- 
der the  contracts  made  this  year  the 
farmer  is  to  be  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  year  ago  with  the  stipulation 
that  for  every  cent,  net,  the  company 
receives  over  10  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar,  the  farmer  is  to  receive  $2  for 
each  ton. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
is  not  disposed  to  grant  demands  of 
Western  sugar  beet  producers  for  a 
$15  a  ton  schedule  for  the  1920  beet 
crop,  according  to  statements  made  by 
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If  you  cannot  use  this  adv.,  please 
clip  and  hand  to  friend  or  neighbor. 

WANTED! 

A  HARMONIOUS,  EUPHONIOUS, 
UTILITARIAN  NAME 

For  a  California  Mesa  Overlooking 
the  Ocean  and  a 

BRAND  NEW  HARBOR 

Now  Being  Dredged  on  the  Line  of  the 
Four  Million  Dollar 

NEW  COAST  HIGHWAY 

Now  Building  to  Connect  All  Beach 
Resorts  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Diego 
The   Newport   Heights  Co-operative 
Association,  Fairview  Farms  As- 
sociation and  Newport  Mesa 
Association  together  offer 

A  PRIZE  OF  $25.00 

for  the  most  appropriate  name  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  Harper,  the 
present '  postoffice  name  of  the  apple 
and  lemon  growing  communities  "in 
sight  of  the  harbor,  in  sound  of  the 
surf"  on  the  Newport  tableland  in 
Orange  County,  Southern  California. 

The  following  data  may  guide  con- 
testants in  selecting  a  prize-winning 
name — 

Community  center  iy2  miles  from 
ocean ;  2  miles  from  Newport  Bay  and 
Beach  where  over  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  are  being  invested 
by  city  and  county  for  harbor  develop- 
ment, industrial  district,  etc.,  and 
where  following  new  enterprises  are 
locating — Fish  cannery,  fish  preserva- 
tive plant,  wholesale  fish  market,  fish- 
ermen's supply  house,  fish  fertilizer 
factory,  ice  and  cold  storage  plant, 
glass  factory,  etc;  3  miles  from  Bal- 
boa Beach,  with  its  surf  and  still 
water  bathing  and  inland  water  play- 
ground for  canoeing,  rowing,  sailing, 
yachting  and  motor  boat  racing;  4 
miles  from  the  Palisades  and  caves, 
coves  and  filigree  rocks  of  Corona  del 
Mar,  opposite  the  Balboa  sandspit;  5 
miles  from  Huntington  Beach,  a  com- 
fortable home  and  garden  community 
with  fine  schools,  well-paved  streets 
bordered  with  acacia  and  Monterey 
pine,  lcig  cement  pier,  open  air 
plunge  and  home  of  the  annual  Orange 
County  Fair;  9  miles  from  Santa  Ana, 
county  seat  and  center  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  intensively  cultivated 
orange,  lemon  and  walnut  growing  sec- 
tions in  the  state;  20  miles  from  Long 
Beach;  40  miles  from  Los  Angeles;  an 
hour's  ride  or  so  to  the  streams  and 
camping  grounds  of  the  canyon  fairy- 
lands along  the  southwest  slopes  of 
the  Santa  Ana  mountains.  West  of 
the  Newport  tableland  mistily  loom 
the  graceful  outlines  of  Catalina 
Island,  on  the  north  the  Sierra  Madres 
form  the  sky  line,  and  to  the  north- 
west the  Palos  Verdes  hills  at  San 
Pedro  and  the  Santa  Monica  mountains 
are  visible.  The  large  and  highly 
flavored  apples  grown  on  the  Newport 
Mesa  or  tableland  have  received  first 
awards  at  leading  Southern  California 
fairs  and  land  shows  the  past  two 
years,  and  both  apple  and  lemon  grow- 
ers in  this  section  are  increasing  their 
acreage.  The  finest  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  persimmons  and  other  fruits 
are  grown,  while  vegetable  gardens 
and  egg  farms  play  an  important  role. 

CONTESTANTS  should  be  sure  to 
Mail  suggested  name  to  Mrs.  M.  Conk- 
lin,  Harper,  Orange  Co.,  Calif.  If  two 
or  more  contestants  offer  same  name 
judges  will  consider  first  offer  re- 
ceived eligible  for  prize. 

For  illustrated  folders  more  fully 
describing  this  section  address:  For 
Newport  Mesa,  W.  S-  Williamson,  Har- 
per, Orange  Co.,  Calif.  For  Newport 
Heights,  Ed.  Logsdon,  Harper,  Orange 
Co.,  Calif.  For  Fairview  Farms,  Bry- 
an and  Bradford,  856  S.  Hill  St..  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  For  Balboa  Beach,  W. 
L.  Jordan,  Sec-Treas.  Balboa  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  Map  of 
Newport  Bay  and  Industrial  Sites,  W. 
W.  Wilson,  Sec.  Newport  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  For  Huntington 
Beach,  E.  E.  French,  Pres  Huntington 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For 
Orange  County  in  General,  J.  C.  Metz- 
gar,  Sec.  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


representatives  of  the  refiners  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Beet 
Growers'  Association,  in  session  at 
Denver. 

Production  of  wheat  in  Spain  has 
suffered  a  great  decrease  this  season. 

Kern  county  irrigators  who  are 
dependent  upon  electric  power  to 
operate  their  pumps  are  making 
vigorous  protest  against  the  50  per 
cent  rate  increase  asked  by  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Mount  Whitney  com- 
panies. 

Alfalfa  seed  prices  are  jumping 
frequently.  The  difference  between 
the  price  of  clean  seed  and  weed-in- 
fested seed,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  the  difference  in  returns  from  the 
hay  they  will  produce.  Have  the  seed 
tested. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  rain  a  num- 
ber of  Colusa  county  rice  growers  are 
contemplating  using  wells  to  irrigate 
their  rice.  Sufficient  water  to  irri- 
gate the  rice  fields  of  that  district 
can  be  found  from  200  to  1,000  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Cotton  is  driving  out  dairies  in  Ari- 
zona. Phoenix  farmers  are  selling  off 
their  cattle,  having  reduced  their 
herds  from  58,000  to  10,000  within  a 
few  years.  They  are  using  their 
lands  for  long  staple  cotton,  which 
brings  them  80  to  85  cents  a  pound. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  of 
the  cannery  of  the  Golden  State  As- 
paragus Company  on  Brannan  Island 
near  Rio  Vista,  Solano  County,  by  the 
Western  Canning  Company,  which  is 
now  building  a  million  dollar  cannery 
in  Emeryville,  has  been  made. 

The  West  Joaquin  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, including  208,000  acres  in  three 
or  four  counties  of  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  have  applied 
for  the  right  to  divert  2,500  cubic  feet 
of  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  river 
and  to  store  400,000  acre-feet  in 
Fresno  and  Madera  counties. 

A  two-stand  gin,  recently  erected 
at  Kearney  Vineyard,  to  take  care  of 
the  cotton  grown  on  the  ranch,  began 
operations  recently  and  is  ginning 
daily  about  two  and  a  half  bales  of 
Pima  cotton,  said  by  experts  to  be  the 
finest  article  they  have  seen.  The  gin 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,- 
000. 

Production  of  cotton  with  a  staple 
of  pronounced  green,  an  objective  long 
sought  by  agriculturists  and  scientists, 
was  claimed  this  week  by  C.  F- 
O'Briant,  a  Georgia  farmer,  who 
has  been  conducting  experiments 
with  that  aim  in  view  for  years. 
Samples  of  tne  cotton  are  said  to  be 
of  a  beautiful  green  color  and  of  fine 
fiber. 

The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association  have  decided  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  1919 
crop  by  toll  milling  it  with  the  Lake 
Charles  Milling  Company  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.  President  Stephens  said 
that  the  growers,  through  Louisiana 
milling,  hoped  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  declared  was  a 
combination  among  California  rice 
mill  owners  to  deflate  the  price  of 
rice  below  its  value. 

To  encourage  the  growing  of  Egyp- 
tian Pima  cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  California  Products  Com- 
pany of  Fresno  announced  this  week 
a  minimum  price  of  60  cents  a  pound 
would  be  paid  by  them  to  all  growers 
handling  their  crops  through  the 
house.  Officials  of  the  company  said 
that  with  the  present  trend  of  the 
market  the  prices  of  cotton  this  year 
would  be  between  80  cents  and  $1  a 
pound. 

A  plan  suggested  by  R.  H.  Charleton 
of  the  Forest  Service  for.  the  use  of 
airplanes  in  fire  patrol  work  has  been 
adopted.  The  plan  provides  for  the 
instruction  of  rangers  in  flying,  and 
for  the  assignment  of  Government 
planes  exclusively  to  their  work.  The 
first  class  will  include  ten  California 
rangers,  five  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  five  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  plan  was  the  outgrowth 
of  recent  co-operative  work  on  the 
part  of  the  air  service,  which  patrolled 
several  California  forest  reserves  dur- 
ing the  last  dry  season  and  discovered 
several  fires  in  time  to  prevent  their 
spread. 


POWER  and  WATER 


ALPHA 
ENGINES 


VIKING 
PUMPS 


A    combination    of  superior 

efficiency  for  irrigation  work- 
ALPHA  ENGINES  are  equipped  to  operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 
or  other  low  grade  fuels.  Their  design  insures  full  power  on  the 
least  fuel  consumption.  Their  superior  construction  is  a  guarantee  of 
uninterrupted  service,  low  upkeep  cost  and  freedom  from  break- 
downs. No  worry  or  bother  with  an  Alpha  Engine.  Equipped  with 
a  genuine  magneto— rotary  type.  Make-and-break  ignition  (best  for 
all  fuels  on  engines  of  this  type).  Starts  on  magneto  without 
cranking.    1%  to  18  H.  P. 

VIKING  PUMPS  being  of  the  rotary  type  have  twice  the  efficiency 
of  the  ordinary  irrigation  pump  and  maintain  their  efficiency  under 
varying  heads-  This  is  due  to  their  powerful  suction  and  positive 
delivery.  No  loss  of  power  through  churning  in  casing.  Result: 
Requires  a  smaller  engine — consumes  less  power  and  fuel  than  other 
pumps  of  equal  capacity.  The  Viking  is  Self-priming— pumps  air  as 
well  as  water— durable  and  easy  to  install.    Sizes  10  to  1050  gals. 


per  min. 


CATALOGS  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  BEALE  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Spray 
for  Profits! 

Clean,  healthy  trees  produce  hig  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  Pest-infected  trees  have 
put   many   a   grower   into  a  hole. 

"Cann's  Carco-C" 

For  Woolly  Aphis 

It  "gets"  the  aphis  without  fail. 
Most  effective  spray  known. 
Not  only  better— but  cheaper! 

"C ANN'S  CARCO-A' 

For  Scale,  Red  Spider,  and  Thrips 

NOT  an  oil  emulsion.  Absolutely  non- 
injurious  to  the  trees.  Results  fol- 
lowing   its    use    are  extraordinary. 


WRITE  FOR  CARCO  BOOKLET  AND  LETTERS 
FROM  GROWERS  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT. 

ARTHUR  CANN  CO. 

198  SO.  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Dealers:  Write  to  us  if  Carco  is  not  already  distributed  in  your  locality. 


TODAY  the  trend  of  thought  is  more  strongly  than  ever 
toward  the  Wallis — the  ehampion  of  quality  and  engineer- 
ing excellence.  This  is  true  because  of  Wallis  perform- 
ance,and  because  the  average  Wallis  owner  cannot  restrain 
his  enthusiasm  over  what  his  Wallis  does  for  him. 


HE  finds  in  this  quality  tractor  the 
machine  that  meets  his  every  demand. 
Power  is  there  in  abundance;  and  de- 
pendability which  insures  unfaltering 
service  is  a  characteristic  that  wins  his 
admiration.  And  finally  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  Wallis  is  built  to  stand  the 
strains  —  that  it  keeps  on  going  from 
one  plowing  season  to  another,  with  a 
singular  freedom  from  trouble  —  wins 
his  heart.  And  naturally, in  his  enthu- 
siasm he  tells  his  experiences  to  those 
he  meets. 

So  it  is  the  news  of  Wallis  perform- 
ance is  carried.  So  it  is  that  men  every- 
where know  of  xKisquality  tractor,  which 
has  supplanted  bulk  and  heavyweight 
with  compact  design  and  fine  engi- 
neering. 

Ask  any  dealer  or  Wallis  owner  to  tell 


you  about  its  superior  features.  He 
will  point  out  Wallis  valve-in-head 
motor  with  its  removable  cylinder 
sleeves  and  completely  machined  com- 
bustion chambers;  the  famous  "  U  " 
frame  —  the  strongest  yet  lightest  foun- 
dation ever  built  into  a  tractor;  the  cut 
and  hardened  steel  gears,  fully  en- 
closed and  operating  in  a  constant  bath 
of  clean  oil;  the  oversize  friction-reduc- 
ing  bearings  and  many  other  Wallis 
improvements. 

And  today —as  evidenced  by  the  stead- 
ily increasing  demand  for  Wallis  Trac- 
tors— the  American  farmer  is  voting 
for  the  assurance,  dependability,  du- 
rability and  economy  that  this  Wallis 
advanced  engineering  brings. 

1  f  you  want  a  Wal  lis  do  not  delay.  See 
your  local  dealer  or  write  us  at  once. 


J.  L  Case  Plow  Works  Company.     Racine,  Wis., U.S. A. 


Branch  Houses  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Ones 


NOTICE:  We  -want  the 
public  to  knew  that  the 
WALLIS  TRACTOR 
is  made  by  the  J.  1.  CASE 
PLOWWORKS  COM- 
PANY of  Ractne,  Wisc- 
onsin, and  ii  NOT  the  prod- 
uct of  any  other  company 
-with  "J.  I.  CASE  "  ai  part 
of  ill  corporate  nam-. 


Walli  s 

oAmerica foremost  tractor 


THE  WALLIS 
TRACTOR  and  J.  1.  CASE 
POWER  FARMING 
IMPLEMENTS  will  be 
exhibited  at  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  and  ufher  im- 
portant Iracttr  Shows. 
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Post  Office 


State 


R.F.D.  No.. 


Size  of  farm_ 


Acres_ 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue 
~"\  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Tide  has  turned  to  the 
Small  Tank- type  Tractor  — 

The  Cletrac  has  made  so 
many  friends  that  increased 
to-^output  lets  us  lower  the  price 


~|  Send  me  your  booklet 
''SelectinsYourTractor' ' 


I    1  Send  me  name 
—  of  Cletrac  dealer 

Mail  this 
Coupon 

Noiv 


In  the  improved  Cletrac  you  get  all  the 
little  refinements  an  honest  builder  makes 
[with  each  year  of  brass-tack  experience. 
And  you  get  certain  big  features  that  make 
lit  a  better  performer  than  ever. 

\A  bigger  motor  and  the  added  strength  to 
landle  the  increased  power  are  furnished 
ith  no  extra  weight  and  no  more  friction, 
iving  you  all  the  power  we've  added. 

The  new  8-inch  track — one-third  wider  — 
sans  a  lighter  tread  and  stronger  grip  on 
le  ground — makes  the  Cletrac  that  much 
tore  sure-footed  and  adds  to  the  life  of 
he  tractor  itself. 

Yhe  Cletrac  steering  device,  an  exclusive 
leature,  insures  positive   power  to  both 
i  racks  ah  the  time  and  gives  full  power  on 
I  he  turns,  as  well  as  straightaway. 

Wur  new  water  clarifier  takes  out  all  the  dust 
i  jiat  would  grind  your  pistons  and  overheat 
■lour  motor  —  moistens  the  air  and  makes 
llie  engine  run  as  smooth  at  noon  as  your 
Hito  on  a  dewy  night. 


Here  is  a  tractor,  always  a  vote-getter,  now 
more  powerful,  now  better  built,  and  cost- 
ing you  less.  No  wonder  the  best  tractor 
dealer  in  your  community  wants  to  handle 
it.  A  tractor  that  makes  friends  for  itself 
makes  satisfied  customers  for  him. 

Right  through  the  year — hauling  manure 
in  the  W  inter — plowing,  harrowing  and 
seeding  in  the  Spring — harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  silo-filling — road-building,  ditching 
and  grading  —  shelling  corn  and  sawing 
wood — here's  a  tractor  you  can  depend 
upon. 

It's  a  tractor  that  has  all-year  service  built 
into  it,  one  that  cuts  farming  costs  by 
handling  all  jobs  well,  not  just  a  few. 
And  over  1200  distributors  and  dealers, 
with  repair  stocks  near  you,  are  backing 
it  up  to  make  every  Cletrac  owner  a 
booster. 

There's  a  good  dealer  close  by  who  will 
gladly  show  you  a  Cletrac.  Talk  to  him 
now.  Get  ready  to  start  Cletrac  farming 
this  Spring.  Line  up  with  a  majority  and 
make  power-farming  really  worth  while. 


More  Kinds  of  Work 
More  Days  in  the  Year 


Send  in  the  coupon,  or  see  the  Cletrac  dealer  at  once. 
Don't  wait  until  Spring  work  starts— get  ready  now. 


1**  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  Ohio 

Sales  Offices  at 

New  York  Omaha 
Cleveland  Oklahoma  City 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Minneapolis  Spokane 
Windsor.  Ontario.  Canada 


TANK-TYP  E 
TRACTOR 


2S6 
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Give  the  Piggy  a  Chance 

(Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.) 


In  these  times  of  high-priced  feed, 
threatened  drought  and  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  we  know  not  of, 
all  stock  growers  are  trying  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  feed  supplies 
may  be  increased  and  the  cost  thereot 
lessened.  Range  cattle  and  sheepmen 
may  move  their  herds  and  flocks  to 
where  the  pastures  are  greener  and 
more  plentiful,  but  the  dairyman  and 
the  swine  grower  must  "stay  where 
he  is  put"  and  fight  it  out  at  home  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

There  is  one  danger  that  should  be 
avoided  if  possible  by  the  men  who 
are  raising  hogs,  and  that  is  not  to 
supply  a  ration  containing  an  excess 
of  fibrous  woody  material  to  young 
pigs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
times  young  pigs  about  weaning  age 
have  a  stunted  appearance,  more 
middle  than  they  should  have,  hair 
rough,  and  general  unthriftiness  evi- 
dent in  every  way.  In  some  herds  this 
condition  is  very  pronounced  and  is 
•  persistently  carried  on  to  maturity 
with  consequent  lack  of  isize  for  the 
age.  Such  animals  are  never  really 
profitable  either  to  the  grower  or 
packer. 

The  difficulty  lies  not  in  lack  of 
feed  so  much  as  it  is  the  kind  of  feed. 
The  digestive  tract  of  the  pig  is  not 
adapted  to  handling  feeds  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  hard  woody 
material  on  which  other  farm  animals 
will  thrive.  The  young  pigs  that  re- 
ceive rations  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  feeds  as  wheat  bran, 
oats  and  alfalfa  hay,  will  be  troubled 
in  getting  sufficient  nourishment  from 
it  to  keep  up  bodily  growth.  In  an 
effort  to  satisfy  hunger  more  of  the 
feed  is  consumed,  the  digestive  tract 
is  overloaded  with  indigestible  food, 
the  pot-bellied  condition  appears,  flesh 
fails  to  accumulate,  and  the  proper 
balance  between  the  internal  viscera 
and  true  bodily  development  is  lost. 

Consequently  young  pigs  should  not 
be  neglected  about  weaning  time. 
Skim-milk  in  reasonable  quantity, 
somp  of  the  bnttpr-milk  preparations 
with  wheat  middlings  in  combination, 
is  an  excellent  ration.  Suremilk  is 
probably  not  as  good  as  the  straight 
middlings  for  the  very  young  pig  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  fibre  in  the 
first  named. 

The  Canadians  are  excellent  feeders 
and  they  have  incorporated  in  their 
feed  laws  a  stipulation  that  hog  feeds 
sold  on  the  open  market  as  such  shall 
not  contain  an  excess  of  6  per  cent  of 
crude  fiber.  Experiments  at  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  government 
stations  all  support  the  above  con- 
clusions. Therefore  give  piggy  some- 
thing his  stomach  can  handle  and  re- 
sults will  justify  the  expense,  and 
quick-growing  properly  balanced  ani- 
mals will  result. 


91126  FOR  A  GILT. 


The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  second  consignment  sale 
was  good  from  start  to  finish  and  all 
stock  brought  from  satisfactory  to 
sensational  prices.  The  top  of  the 
sale, — an  open  gilt  bred  by  J.  E. 
Thorpe  of  Lockeford,  sired  by  Brook- 
water  Regulator  and  out  of  Miss 
You'll  Do,  and  she  by  Johnson's  De- 
fender,— starting  in  high  kept  going 
at  top  speed  until  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  in  California  for  a  Duroc- 
Jersey,  under  year,  open  gilt,  $1125, 
was  reached,  and  R.  E.  Chinowth  of 
Visalia  became  the  new  owner.  Other 
prominent  breeders  were  J.  E.  Thorpe 
of  Lockeford,  John  P.  Walker  of  Vi- 
salia, the  owner  of  the  highest  priced 
Duroc-Jersey  sow  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Henry  Cummins  of  Visalia, 
the  buver  of  the  top  sow  in  the  Wind- 
sor Ranch  sale — an  excellent  type  of 
the  breed,  and  shows  that  California 
bred  stuff  is  as  good  as  that  raised 
anywhere. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  not  the 
only  one  to  bring  a  high  price,  as  a 
sow  consigned  by  R.  C.  Sturgeon  of 
Tulnre  and  sired  by  Critic  Bout  of 
Cherry,  'or  which  C.  E.  Ellis  of 
Exeter  paid  $550,  was  next  to  the 
top.  She  was  bred  to  Uneeda  Model 
Col.,  ore  of  the  herd  sires  owned  by 
H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  of  Willows. 


Breeders  from  all  over  California 
were  in  attendance  and  buying. 
Among  them  were  M,  C.  Allen  of  the 
Winsor  Ranch;  Mr.  Waltemeyer,  for- 
merly of  Iowa  but  now  with'  the 
Conejo  Ranch;  Allen  Thompson  of 
Tulare,  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford, 
H.  C.  Witherow  of  Live  Oak,  Roy  M. 
Filcher  of  Corcoran,  Geo.  C.  Aydelott 
of  Hanford,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  heavy  buyers  were  Post- 
f'arri  Ranch.  Corcoran,  getting  13;  C. 
E.  Ellis  of  Exeter,  11;  Winsor  Ranch, 
Bonita,  6.  It  was  a  very  popular  sale 
with  both  breeders  and  farmers  and 
what  an  auction  should  be. 

The  average  of  the  first  20  head 
sold  was  $19.50.  with  a  total  of  $7,215 
for  the  sale.  The  averages  obtained 
on  some  of  the  consignments  are  as 
follows:  Conejo  Ranch,  Newberry 
Park,  $292.50;  J.  E.  Thorpe.  Locke- 
ford. $208.30:  Joe  Chinowth.  $271: 
Greenwood  Farm,  $190;  R.  C.  Stur- 
geon. $128.60'  S.  A.  Williamson. 
Visalia.  *125;  J.  P.  Walker,  Visalia. 
$110. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  new 
breeders  were  started  in  business, 
which  was  one  of  the  encouragins 
features  of  this  sale.  New  herds 
starting  is  a  most  encouraging  con- 
dition to  the  consignors,  as  old  breed- 
ers of  Durocs  are  confident  that  once 
a  man  is  started  with  this  breed  he 
continues  to  be  a  booster  for  it.  Col. 
Geo.  W.  Bell  cried  the  sale. 


price,  and  alfalfa  prices  give  a  good 
measure  of  the  cost  of  growing  a  pig. 
Other  feeds  are  naturally  high  in  pro- 
portion. 

An  important  feature  in  the  feed 
situation  is  rainfall.  With  a  good 
winters    rainfall   pasture   would  be 


abundant  and  hay  cheap  again  and 
the  man  with  a  lot  of  young  pigs  or 
some  good  brood  sows  would  be  in 
line  to  make  nice  profits.  Even  with 
light  spring  rains  he  can  get  along 
nicely  enough  if  pork  will  stay  where 
it  is. 


FRESNO 


COUNTY    POLAMM  II IN  \ 
>ALE. 


Another  of  the  winter  sales  is  now 
history  and  not  as  encouraging  his- 
tory as  could  be  wished  at  that- 
Prices,  due  to  threatened  drought 
conditions,  have  dropped  lower  than 
was  deemed  they  could  go  a  few 
months  ago.  Farmers  and  breeders 
hesitate  to  load  up  with  more  stock 
under  what  seems  to  be  certain  short- 
age of  feed.  The  timid  are  retrench- 
ing all  along  the  line.  Those  who 
know  good  hogs  and  can  see  their 
way  to  do  so  are  buying  the  real  good 
ones  when  offered.  Right  here  we 
want  to  again  emphasize  the  wisdom 
of  staying  by  the  swine  business. 
The  world  needs  pork  and  will  have 
it  from  somewhere.  We,  in  California, 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  supply  as 
much  as  usual  the  coming  season, 
but  in  another  year  those  who  have 
gone  out  will  want  to  get  back,  then 
the  breeders  who  have  hogs  "will  be 
in  clover." 

Thirty  head  -in  all  were  sold  at 
prices  that  did  not  leave  as  wide  a 
margin  of  profit  as  in  the  past.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  reached  when 
J.  R.  Arthur  of  Clovis  paid  $230  for 
a  2-year-old  sow  bred  by  Chas.  Gate- 
wood  and  consigned  by  H.  Barkema. 

Another  feature  of  the  sale  was 
when  two  September  gilts  consigned 
by  C.  L.  Choisser  of  Riverdale  passed 
through  the  ring.  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son 
of  Hanford  paid  $170  for  one  and 
Thos.  Caesar  &  Son  of  Reedley  $110 
for  the  other.  Two  exceptionally 
fine  gilts  were  bought  by  breeders  who 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The 
highest  type  animals  will  always 
sell.  Animals  of  any  kind  to  sell 
under  adverse  conditions  must  be  of 
the  very  highest  type. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried 
the  sale. 


o  IT  LOOK  IN  Tin;  HOG  BUSINESS. 


Pork  at  $15  per  100  looks  high,  but 
a  little  figuring  shows  that  there  was 
nearly  as  much,  if  not  more  money, 
in  hogs  at  6  and  7  cents  a  pound  and 
barley  at  $20  a  ton  or  less  than  there 
is  now.  Pork  prices  are  less  than 
three  times  as  high  (about  two  and  a 
half  times),  but  with  barley  at  $80  a 
ton  and  milo  maize  and  other  con- 
centrates at  nearly  the  same  price, 
the  feed  necessary  for  getting  them 
into  a  marketing  condition  costs  four 
times  as  much.  Alfalfa  hay  in  the 
shock  a  few  years  ago  was  worth 
about  $5  or  $6,  and  last  summer  the 
nrice  was  fully  twice  that  in  most 
nlaces  and  considerably  higher  in 
other  places  and  now  it  is  about  $30 
a  ton,  loose,  or  five  and  six  times  as 
high  as  when  pork  was  at  its  old 


The  California  ioland-  China  Breeders' 

Consignment  Sale 

advertised  to  be  held  at  University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal., 
February  26th,  Stockmen's  Week 

HAS  BEEN  POSTPONED 


Moving  pictures  of  the  1919  National  Swine  Show  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  Class  Room  Auditorium  at  the  University  Farm, 
Wednesday  Evening,  February  25th.    Everyone  interested  in 
Stock  invited. 


200  DUROC  SOWS  AND  GILTS  AT  AUCTION 
February  28th  at  Orland,  Cal. 

Will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve  the  well  known  F.  D.  Burr 

herd — 200  Purebred  Duroc-Jersey  sows  and  gilts. 
COL.  ii  HUMS,  Avcttoiieer,  WXON,  CAL. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HEADQUARTERS 

Home  of  the  Sow  that  topped  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  Sale 

CALIFORNIA'S   GREATEST  8 WOE  SALE 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Correspondence  invited. 

Visalia,  JOHN  P.  WALKER,  California 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.    IT  HAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc-Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR-  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West. 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  foi 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


::   OAK   KNOLL   FARM  :: 

LAKEPORT,  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boar*  and  are  now  booking  order*  for  toppy  weanlings. 
Highlander,  the  (1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  brads  our  herd  of 


CHESTER  WHITES 


San  Francisco  Office, 


601  Bullion  Bide 


AUCTION 


REGISTERED  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holsteln, 
Ayrshire  DAIRY  BULLS 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  cow-testing  associatidns  and  dairy- 
men in  general,  a  public  sale  of  registered 
dairy  bulls  of  the  four  most  prominent 
breeds  has  beeD  arranged  to  be  held  at 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CALIF., 
FEBRUARY  27,  AT  3:30  P.  M. 
JERSEY  BULLS  from  the  herds  of  Guy  H. 
Miller.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand.  J.  W.  Coppini,  J. 
E.  Thorp,  and  others  will  be  sold. 
GUERNSEY  BULLS  will  come  from  Elliott- 
Brant  Rancho  and  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
AYRSHIRE  BULLS  will  be  offered  by  one 
or  monr  of  the  leading  California  breeders. 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS  from  the  herds  of 
Toyon  Farm  Association,  Fred  W.  Baesel. 
and  Bonita  Stork  Farm  will  be  sold. 
It  appeared  to  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  that 
only  hulls  out  of  yearly  record  dams  should 
be  offered  in  this  sale,  and  a  minimum  of 
400  pounds  butterfat  in  one  year  was  set 
as  a  guide.  This  figure  has  been  sub- 
stantially adhered  to  in  securing  the  con- 
signments. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  dairy- 
man to  secure  a  well-bred  bull  of  his  fav- 
orite breed,  and  proper  encouragement  in 
this  sale  will  very  likely  lead  to  its  estab- 
lishment as  an  annual  feature. 

Management 
CALIFORNIA    BREEDERS'    SALES  AND 
PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


AUCTION 
REGISTERED  STALLIONS 

To  provide  stallion  buyers  an  opportunity 
to  secure  well-bred,  young.  California-bred 
stallions  at  their  own  price,  and  to  make 
a  beginning  toward  establishing  public 
sales  of  such  stallions  by  actual  California 
breeders,  this  offering  has  been  arranged. 
The  sale,  will  be  held  at 

I  MVLKSl'l  Y  FARM,  DA  VIS,  CAL. 
FEBRUARY  24,  nt  4 :30  P.  M. 

immediately  following  the  sale  of  registered 

Herefords  scheduled  for  that  afternoon. 
Two  sons  of  the  noted  show  and  brer  d  ng 
Shire  stallion.  Desford  Banker,  will  be  sold, 
one  consigned  by  Henry  Wheatley,  and  one 
by  University  Farm. 

M.  Basaett,  Hanford.  will  sell  a  good  young 
Percheron  sired  by  his  International  and 
State  Fair  winner.  Ithos. 
Entries  of  at  least  one  more  good  one  is 
now  under  consideration. 
These  are  all  desirable  young  stallions,  the 
sort  that  California  fanners  hare  had  to 
pay  long  prices  for  in  the  past.  They  will 
positively  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
the  breeders  feel  that  the  California  far- 
mers who  need  good  stallions  will  be  will- 
ing to  encourage  such  sales  with  fair  price* 
when  such  an  opportunity  is  offered. 

Management  , 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS' 
SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.   HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 
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CASTLEVIEW  KANCH  BERKSHIRE 
SALE. 


Breeders  and  farmers  from  far  and 
near  gathered  at  the  Sonoma  County 
Fair  Grounds,  Santa  Rosa,  on  Satur- 
day, February  14th,  to  buy  the  besl 
of  Berkshires  offered  at  public  auction 
by  J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Castleview 
Ranch.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
breeder  offers  a  lot  of  animals  every 
one  of  which  is  a  top-notcher.  From 
Rookwood  Lady  100th  all  through  the 
bunch  the  very  highest  quality,  breed 
type  and  best  of  swine  conformation 
was  present. 

Among  the  prominent  breeders 
present  were  A.  B.  Humphrey  of 
Escalon,  W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Sar 
Francisco,  Chas.  E.  Talmadge  o 
Oregon,  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son  or 
Sacramento,  Geo.  A.  Stingle  of  El 
Monte,  Geo.  P.  Upham  of  Martinet, 
W.  S.  Guilford  of  Butte  City,  wan 
many  others. 

MucH  interest  was  manifest  in  the 
ladies'  judging  contest  which  took 
place  just  before  lunch.  Six  of  the 
fine  gilts  soon  to  go  through  the  sales 
ring  were  driven  out  and  all  the 
ladies  wishing  to  participate  were 
asked  to  place  them.  Quite  a  large 
number  took  part  and  wrote  the 
placings  on  cards  which  were  col- 
lected. Then  Mr.  Talmadge  of  Berk- 
shire fame  placed  the  animals  and 
the  lady  coming  the  nearest  in  her 
placing  to  that  of  Mr.  Talmadge  was 
awarded  the  prize.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Peter- 
son of  Sebastopol  was  the  lucky  con- 
testant and  won  the  fine  Berkshire 
sow  pig  offered  as  a  prize. 

After  the  judging  contest  came 
lunch  and  then  the  business  of  the 
day.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  president  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
made  the  opening  address,  followed 
by  Chas.  E.  Talmadge  and  others. 
Col.  Leachman  then  started  the  'sale 
by  selling  Leader's  Rival  Lady  to  D. 
J.  Bastanchury  of  Fullertou.  Rook- 
wood Lady  100th,  the  grand  champion 
Berkshire  sow  of  the  world,  sold  to 
W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Natomas  farm 
land  fame  for  $595.  the  top  of  the 
sale.  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa  was 
the  largest  buyer,  getting  nine  in  all 


at  a  price,  the  quality  of  the  stock 
considered,  that  gets  him  into  the 
Berkshire  business  again  at  excellen, 
figures. 

The  ten  tops  of  the  sale  brought 
82,100  and  the  grand  total  was  $3  335. 
A  good  sale  both  from  the  viewpoin 
of  the  breeder  and  buyer.    Col.  Leach- 
man of  Sacramento  cried  the  sale. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.  POLAND-CHINA 
SALE. 

Poland-Chinas  sold  for  an  averag* 
of  $105  per  head  at  the  second  semi- 
annual  sale  of  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Breeders  at  Lodi  last  week.  The  tor 
price  was  $210  paid  by  Eugene  Miner 
for  Miss  Lodi,  a  very  fine  gilt,  con- 
signed by  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons 
and  bred  to  their  boar,  Lakeside  De- 
fender. Andrews  &  Hamilton  of  Mo- 
desto paid  $205  for  an  outstanding 
gilt.  King's  Queen  2nd.  consigned  by 
J.  F.  Lehman  and  bred  to  his  grea: 
boar.  Smooth  Big  Korver.  Dr.  W.  W 
Fitzgerald  of  Stockton,  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  walnut,  culture 
bid  in  a  number  of  good  ones  for  a 
foundation  herd.  W.  O.  Forbes  of 
Napa  secured  two  good  tried  sows 
from  the  Langhorst  Bros.'  consign- 
ment at  $140  and  $105  each.  Other 
buyers  were  G.  R.  Peikert  of  Acampo, 
E.  E.  Durstin.  Lodi;  N.  K.  Horan. 
Lockeford.  H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto;  Les 
McCracken.  Ripon;  W.  A.  Young, 
Lodi.  and  J.  C^Grupe.  Stockton.  Col. 
Ord.  L.  Leachman  of  Sacramento  cried 
the  wale,  and  Fred  Gatewood  of  Fresno 
assisted  him  in  the  ring. 

CALIFORNIA   FARM  BUREAU 
AUCTION  SALES. 


78 
76 
4 
64 
33 
18 
67 
38 


Fresno, 

188 
310 
-.288 
147 
18.'{ 
830 
113 
117 


Febrnary  «.  1920. 


14.93 
14.55 
13.96 
12.86 
11.15 
1 1 .25 
10.15 
12.50 


Wilson  &  Co. 
Cudahy  Pker.  Co. 
Wilson  &  Co. 
Joe  D.  Biddle 
Joe  D.  Btddle 
Joe  D.  Biddle 
Joe  T>.  Biddle 
Joe  D.  Biddle 


UakeiKfield.  February  7,  1920. 


208 
171 
144 
206 
244 
128 
325 


14.80 
14.65 
14.15 
14.60 
13.60 
13.15 
12.65 


Cudahy 
Dave  Danny 
Dave  Danny 
Cudahy  Pker.  Co. 
Cudahy  Pke;. 
Dave  Danny 
Dave  Danny 


Co. 


THE  DUROC  SALE 
OF  THE  YEAR 


Doctor  Belknap  of  San  Jose  will  sell  on 


MARCH  10  at  12:30 


70 


Head  of  the  Finest 
Duroc- Jerseys  on 
. ' .    the  Coast    .  * . 


70 


ORIONS,  GREAT  WONDER  I  AM. 
PATHFINDERS  AND  COLONELS 
As  good  as  money  can  buy. 
All  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 


Catalog  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Dr.  Lewis  J.  Belknap,  San  Jose 


COL.  OKI).  LEACHMAN, 
Sacramento, 
Auctioneer. 


TED  CAMERON, 
Pacific  Sural  Press, 
Field  Representative. 


9th  SEMI-ANNUAL 


-Of- 


Kings  County  Poland-China 

BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SAT.,  FEB.  28, 1920 


KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 


50 


Hanf ord,  Calif. 


Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts 


50 


To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 

ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS: 

G.  I.  McCune,  Geo.  Nehls,  C.  L.  Newport,  H.  E.  McMahan,  "W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son,  T.  J.  Woodworth,  R.  G.  Hamblin,  H.  D.  McCune, 
Royal  L.  Waltz,  C.  A.  Vaughan,  W.  T.  Dice,  W.  S.  Hubbard,  J.  A. 
Crawshaw,  M.  Bassett,  C.  G.  DeRaad,  W.  D.  Trewhitt,  C.  Dim- 
inick,  J.  M.  Bernstein,  E.  G.  Meyer,  W.  Bernstein,  P.  D.  Ross, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Vaughan,  Harold  S.  Waltz,  L.  M.  Essick,  J.  W.  Arthur, 
J.  I.  Blakeley,  B.  D.  Vandenburgh. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  GEO.  BELL 

For  catalogue  or  information  write  to 

ROYAL  L.  WALTZ,  Sec'y,  HANFORD,  CALIF. 


KEY    HERD    OF    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc -Jerseys 

200  of  the  best  sows  and  gilts  in  existence. 

They  are  already  bred  or  being  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  Get 
into  the  kind  of  hogs  that  top  the  market. 
They  catch  the  buyer's  eye. 

Special  Prices  in  Carlots! 
Write  Now! 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

Willows,  California 


SENSATION  WONDER  1ST 
Grand  Champion  1019  State  Fair 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 
Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  expeller  and 
a  disease  preventive.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  our  BOOK  on  LIVE  STOCK. 

ECONOMY  HOG  &  CATTLE  POWDER  CO., 
1015  Hearst  Bldg.  San  Francisco.  Gal. 


LEHMAN  IS  LEADING 

LOOK   FOR   HIS  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  SALE. 
10  Gilts  sired  by  Golden  State  King  and  Big  Bone  Bob.    In  service  to  SURPRISE  PROS- 
PECT JR.  and  Smooth  Big  Korver.  The  strongest  blood  ot  the  real  big-type  Poland-China. 

Write  for  particulars.  Ranch  on  Highway. 

J.  F.  LEHMAN,  LODI,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Town  send  St., 


Snn  Francisco 
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Ship  36,000,000  Eggs  in  19;  What  of  20? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


"""^HAT  we  might  gain  some  in- 
formation as  to  why  one  hun- 
dred sleek,  fat,  red-comb,  head- 
and-tail-erect  White  Leghorn 
hens  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  family  but  eighteen  to 
twenty  eggs  a  day,  we  have  "changed 
chairs"  with  the  editor  of  the  poultry 
department  for  the  time  being.  With 
scratch  feed  at  $5  a  sack,  and  30-cent 
eggs  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  at  what  station  we 
are  going  to  get  off.  Should  a  flock 
of  healthy,  well-cared-for.  deciduous 
fruit  trees  act  with  such  nonchalance, 
we  might  be  able  to  diagnose  the  case, 
but  in  this  case  of  "hen  fruit"  failure, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  even  venture  a 
suggestion.  Now,  will  some  sympa- 
thetic admirer  of  the  feathery  tribe, 
one  whp  boasts  of  100  per  cent  pro- 
ficiency producers,  come  to  our  rescue 
and  tell  us  how  they  do  it? 

Inspired  by  this  little  experience 
that  we  have  acquired  in  the  handling 
of  a  flock  of  semi-producers  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  something 
else  raised  in  California  besides  fruit 
and  we  were  prompted  to  investigate. 
While  we  were  making  a  trip  through 
the  poultry  and  egg  district  of  San 
Francisco,  there  we  met  Thomas 
Harris,  the  genial  and  obliging  offi- 
cial inspector  of  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  and  Produce  Exchange,  who 
told  us  that  the  egg  market  was 
"groggy"  and  was  liable  to  be  more 
so.  When  he  told  of  the  number  of 
eggs  that  are  now  held  in  cold  storage 
— 137,021  cases — in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  we  knew 
that  some  one  was  getting  eggs  if  we 
were  not.  However,  these  eggs  are 
now  bein-  taken  from  storage  and 
being  disposed  of  at  10  to  25  cents 
per  dozen,  when  it  was  costing  the 
owner  53  cents  per  dozen  for  the  eggs 
and  storage,  and  he  intimated  that  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come;  with  Cali- 
fornia's continued  heavy  shipment  re- 
inforced by  Seattle  and  Tacoma's  40 
to  45  cars  monthly,  to  be  joined  in  a 
short  time  with  heavy  shipments  from 
the  Middle  West,  there  would  be  some- 
thing doing.  These  California  ship- 
ments would  necessarily  have  to 
continue  for  more  than  30  days 
in  order  to  prevent  a  great  decline 
in  prices,  as  no  eggs  could  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  before 
middle  or  latter  part  of  March. 
In  his  opinion,  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  feed,  there  will  be  a 
loss  on  every  dozen  eggs  sold 
below  40  cents-  With  the  opin- 
ion of  the  situation  expressed 
by  one  whose  position  is  neutral, 
we  wanted  to  know  how  the  pro- 
ducer viewed  it. 


We  were  anxious  to  get  the  views  of 
the  merchant  who  handles  the  pro- 
duct for  the  producer.  The  more  he 
can  get  for  the  product  the  better  he 
is  thought  of  by  the  producer.  We 
called  on  the  McCullough  Provision 
Co.  to  find  Mr.  McCullough  of  the 
opinion  that  the  egg  market  would 
reach  a  much  lower  level  than  at  the 


case  of  a  producer  at  Petaluma  mak- 
ing a  small  fortune  a  few  years  ago 
by  producing  and  selling  eggs  at  16 
cents  per  dozen.  At  the  time  feed  was 
2  cents  per  pound;  it  is  now  4  cents 
per  pound  wholesale,  but  eggs  are  45 
to  50  cents  per  dozen.  He  was  very 
positive  in  his  statement  that  even  at 
the  present  high  cost  of  food  there 


We  visited  the  large  well-ar- 
ranged warehouse  of  the  Poul-  H 
try  Producers  of  Central  Cali-  I 
fornia,  Inc.  There  we  met  ■ 
Charles  E.  House,  sales  mana-  ■ 
ger,  whom  we  found  liberal  in  I 
his  views  as  to  present  condi-  1 
tions  and  rather  optimistic  as  to 
the  future.  He  didn't  believe 
that  the  "mudsills"  would  be 
carried  away  by  an  avalanche 
of  low  prices  even  though  the  pro- 
duction at  present  and  in  sight  was 
unprecedented.  He  believed  that  the 
San  Francisco  wholesale  market  price 
(quotation  less  8  per  cent)  average 
for  1920  would  equal  that  of  1919, 
which  was  50.12  cents  per  dozen.  In 
his  opinion  the  large  dealer  who 
bought  feed  in  wholesale  lots  and  fed 
nothing  else  had  nothing  on  the  pro- 
ducer with  a  small  flock  whose  one- 
third  food  supply  consisted  of  home- 
raised  green  food,  even  though  he  was 
forced  to  pay  more  for  his  dry  feed  in 
retail  lots.  He  is  partial  to  the 
"stayfresh"  processing  of  eggs,  be- 
lieves that  it  will  solve  the  problem  of 
egg  preservation,  for  eggs  treated  by 
sterilizing  the  shell  will  keep  in  any 
kind  of  climate  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  holding  their  flavor,  fresh- 
ness and  firmness.  This  is  not  a  pre- 
serving but  a  conserving  process  by 
which  the  egg  retains  its  original 
food  value. 


present  time  on  account  of  overpro- 
duction that  was  going  forward  each 
week,  as  well  as  the  large  quantity 
now  in  cold  storage  and  selling  at 
ruinously  low  prices.  He  stated  that 
he  had  sent  out  sixteen  telegrams  that 
day  attempting  to  create  a  demand 
but  didn't  get  one  reply.  He  was  em- 
phatic in  his  disagreement  of  the  idea 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  feed 
would  cause  a  loss  should  eggs  fall 
below  40  cents  per  dozen.   He  cited  a 


is  big  money  in  producing  eggs  at 
35  cents  per  dozen,  that  is,  if  the 
business  is  conducted  in  a  business- 
like manner.  He  said  that  he  on  that 
day,  while  at  lunch,  met  a  large  pro- 
ducer from  Petaluma  who  stated  that 
he  could  produce  eggs  at  a  good  profit 
when  sold  at  35  cents,  even  at  the 
present  high  cost  of  food  and  labor. 
He  said  that  the  big  producers  were 
not  kicking  over  the  prospect  of  eggs 
reaching  a  35-cent  market;  it's  the 


little  fellow,  with  a  few  hundred 
chickens  who  expects  to  realize 
enough  to  purchase  a  new  six  sedan, 
annually  that's  doing  all  of  the  hol- 
lering about  high-priced  feed  and  low- 
priced  eggs.  McCullough  stated  that 
some  of  the  depression  in  the  market 
was  due  to  the  unprecedented  cold 
weather  in  the  Eastern  cities;  busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill,  and  that  ev- 
ery available  man  was  handling  a 
shovel  instead  of  an  egg  case. 

While  in  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tlemen referred,  to  we  asked  for  an 
opinion  on  feed,  there  being  "57"  kinds 
on  the  market,  and  every  time  one 
orders  from  the  feed  store  he  is  sent  a 
different  make  of  feed.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  hen  refuses  to  be 
made  a  machine  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  eggs  while  the  vari- 
ous feed  manufacturers  are  experi- 
menting on  her  as  to  the  best  mix- 
ture to  place  on  the  market. 

We  left  the  poultry  and  egg  dis- 
trict in  a  frame  of  mind  that  will 
cause  us  to  change  the  diet  of  our 
"mortgage  lifters."  Doubtless  we 
have  some  boarders  in  our  flock,  so 
we  have  engaged  Walter  Hickling, 
Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Poul- 
try and  Rabbit  Association,  to  come 
and  weed  out  the  slackers. 

The  prospect  of  low  prices  and 
higher  prices  for  feed  will  not  dis- 
courage the  wide-awake  poultryman. 
He  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
artisan,  the  scientist,  and  even  the 
stockman,  in  that  he  can  produce  his 
finished  product  in  far  less  time. 

The  poultry  industry  is  a  great  na- 
tional emergency  asset;  it  is  our  pa- 
triotic duty  as  well  as  our  privilege  to 
increase  our  individual  production.  It 
is  reasonable  now  to  assume  that  in 
addition  to  the  call  of  the  home  mar- 
ket the  American  hen  will  be  urged  to 
make  good  the  despoiled  yards  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 


BETTEB  RRED  MRUS  LAY  THE 
l(.(.S. 


Poultry  keepers  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  egg  production  of  their 
flocks  will  pay  marked  attention  to 
the  methods  of  feeding,  housing,  cull- 
ing and  breeding.  Probably  the  least 
progress  on  most  farms  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  breeding  poultry,  says 
T.  S.  Townsley  of  the  University  or 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Extension  Circular  72. 

To  produce  high  layers  only  the 
best  individual  producers  should  be 
used  as  breeders.  This  suggests  the 
necessity  for  having  a  special  breed- 
ing flock.  On  farms  where  eggs  for 
setting  are  saved  from  the  entire 
flock,  selection  is  usually  based  only 
on  the  -size  and  shape  of  the  eggs. 
With  this  system  the  breeder  stands 
a  good  chance  of  setting  many  eggs 
from  the  very  lowest  producers.  Even 
the  poorest  hens  lay  fairly  well  during 
the  hatching  season  and  their  eggs 
are  usually  large  and  smooth.  This 
method  of  mass  selection  of  setting 
eggs  is  in  the  same  class  as  the  crib 
selection  of  seed  corn  and  will  bring 
just  as  poor  results.  The  first  step 
in  improving  the  egg  production  is 
the  establishment  of  a  special  breed- 
ing flock. 


CHICKS    FROM  INFECTED 
PREMISES. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advis- 
able to  buy.  baby  chicks  from  a  poultry 
farm  that  has  recently  had  chicken 
pox?  Chickens  have  been  vaccinated 
and  are  all  right  save  from  the  effects 
of  vaccine. — J.  W.,  Saratoga. 

If  the  poultry  farm  has  been  care- 
fully disinfected  there  is  little  danger 
of  carrying  the  disease  with  the  chicks 
to  their  new  home.  In  case  the 
parents  of  the  chicks  were  suffering 
from  the  disease  at  the  time  the  eggs 
were  laid  the  vigor  of  the  young  would 
be  more  or  less  affected  according  to 
the  severity  or  stage  of  the  disease  In 
the  parents  at  that  time. 
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Lactein 

CONDENSED 

Buttermilk 

THE  food 
and  tonic  from 
the  first  "peep"! 


When  you  hear  the  first 
"peep,  peep"  of  the  chick 
— then  you  want  to  start 
feeding  the  feed  that 
builds  strong,  healthy 
chicks  and  matures  them  to 
the  heavy  producers  of 
eggs. 

LACTEIN  Condensed 
BUTTERMILK  is  tin  sci- 
entifically c o  m pounded 
food  that  supplies  the  chick 
with  the  proper  nourish- 
ment and  lactic  fluid  to 
combat  successfully  the 
diseases  of  chicks. 

LACTEIN  Condensed 
BUTTERMILK  is  most 
economical  to  feed  as  there 
is  no  waste  and  the  chicks 
like  it. 

Go  to  your  dealer  NOW — ■ 
and  get  LACTEIN  Con- 
densed BUTTERMILK— 

Give  your  chicks  the  food 
that  returns  you  the 
greatest  profit. 


Ask  your'  Poultry  Supply 
Dealer  for  Lactein 
Condensed  Buttermilk 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


FEEDING  BABY  CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  feeding  baby  chicks. 
I  have  61  that  are  three  days  old  and 
have  lost  two  of  them.  What  should 
I  do  when  they  get  crop  bound?  They 
were  weak  and  could  not  stand  on 
their  feet.  What  should  I  feed  baby 
chicks?  What  kind  of  food  will  make 
them  grow?  What  causes  them  to  be 
weakly?  I  am  feeding  chick  feed  that 
looks  like  Kaffir  corn,  yellow  corn, 
and  hearts  of  wheat  all  ground  up. — 
D.  A.  B.,  Anderson. 

In  this  reply  we  have  assumed  that 
these  chicks  when  hatched  were  all 
healthy  and  remained  vigorous  and 
normal  until  they  became  three  days 
old  when  the  entire  lot  became  crop 
bound,  developed  leg  weakness,  and 
two  died.  It  is  evident  these  chicks 
have  been  overfed — posvsibly  also  they 
were  fed  when  too  young — and  they 
have  foundered.  The  dry  grains  taken 
into  the  crop  in  too  large  amount  and 
within  a  short  period  of  time  have 
expanded  in  the  crop  which  has  be- 
come distended  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  glands,  which  assist  in  passing 
the  feed  into  the  "second  stomach" 
and  gizzard,  cannot  act.  Overfeeding 
baby  chicks  is  a  very  common  mis- 
take. We  believe  that  more  than  100 
chicks  are  killed  or  injured  by  over- 
feeding during  the  first  ten  days  for 
each  one  that  suffers  from  lack  of 
sufficient  feed.  A  crop  bound  chick 
may  often  be  relieved  by  holding  its 
head  downward  and  gently  working 
the  excess  feed  out  of  its  mouth,  but 
it  must  be  taken  in  hand  promptly. 
It  ha's  been  proven  beyond  all  doubt 
that  a  proper  mixture  of  sound 
cracked  grains,  easily  digested  seeds, 
and  ground  bone  constitutes  the  best 
baby  chick  feed  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  but  they  should  not  be  fed 
until  they  are  at  least  36  hours  old; 
48  hours  i's  better.  Before  feeding 
for  the  first  time  the  chicks  should 
have  fine  ground  grit,  shells,  and 
charcoal  placed  before  them,  and  an 
hour  or  two  later  be  given  a  drink 
of  lukewarm  water.  After  this  the 
chicks  'should  be  fed  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
chick  feed.  Some  feeders  feed  three 
or  four  times  a  day  and  others  claim 
it  is  neces'sary  to  feed  oftener.  Never 
give  additional  feed  while  any  part  of 
the  former  feeding  remains  uneaten. 
The  chick  feed  should  be  fed  in  sand, 
fine  loam,  or  a  thin  layer  of  fine  litter 
free  from  dust;  the  nature  and  depth 
of  this  has  'something  to  do  with  the 
number  of  times  the  chicks  should  be 
fed.  Chicks  must  have  a  constant 
supply  of  grit,  shell,  and  charcoal  in 
hoppers  or  boxes,  but  as  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  ro  to  the  hoppers 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  it 
is  well  to  mix  a  'small  amount  of  each 
of  these  materials  with  the  chick  feed 
that  is  fed  in  the  earth  or  litter. 
When  a  week  old  the  chicks  should 
have  lettuce  or  other  succulent  greens 
to  pick — do  not  chop  it  for  them.  At 
the  same  time  they  should  be  given  a 
feed  of  clean,  dry  bran  in  addition  to 
|  the  regular  feeds  of  chick  feed,  the 
amount  of  which  should,  of  course,  be 
now  gradually  increased  from  day  to 
day.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  two 
weeks  the  amount  of  bran,  as-  well  as 
the  chick  feed,  should  be  considerably 
increased.  The  chicks  are  then  be- 
ginning to  grow  and  can  digest  and 
assimilate  fully  ten  times  the  amount 
that  is  proper  for  the  first  days'  feed- 
ing. Fresh  buttermilk  or  thick  sour 
milk  may  be  fed  at  any  time  after  the 
first  feed  of  chick  feed  but  not  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  be  left  by  the 
chicks    to   become   dirty   or  putrid. 


TOO  EABC.E   A   FATCVf  FLOCK. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PreRa.) 

A  moderate  sized  farm  flock  of 
fowls  that  will  mostly  look  after  itself 
and  do  well  is  one  thing,  and  a  big 
flock  that  needs  a  lot  of  attention  is 
another  thing  entirely.  If  the  big 
flock  does  not  get  the  extra  attention, 
things  are  likely  to  go  wrong.  This 
was  shown  on  a  dairy  near  Tulare, 
1  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  poultry 


center.  A  correspondent  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  wanted  to  find  where 
dairying  and  poultry  were  combined 
on  a  large  scale  and  was  referred  to 
this  place.  There  was  a  fine  herd  of 
grade  Holsteins  and  a  large  flock  of 
fine-looking  White  Leghorns,  but 
otherwise  no  combination  between 
fowls  and  cows.  Also  the  Leghorn 
flock  seemed  too  large  to  be  'satis- 
factory, which  is  a  point  as  well  worth 
describing  as  an  account  of  great  suc- 
cess would  be.  It  is  easy  to  get  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  with  farm  hens. 

The  big  argument  for  fowls  on  a 
dairy  is  the  skim  milk  they  can  get. 
Green  alfalfa  rs  another  advantage. 
The  fowls  numbered  possibly  500  or 
600.  So  many  of  them  roosted  in  the 
eucalyptus  trees  planted  for  shade 
for  the  cows  that  there  was  no  count- 
ing the  flock;  the  owner  would  not 
even  guess  at  the  number.  The  18 
cows  in  milk  gave  enough  in  one 
milking  to  keep  the  hens  for  a  week. 

Grain  for  both  hens  and  hogs  is 
grown  on  the  place,  so  the  feed  bill 
is  hard  to  figure,  but  the  flock  is  kept 
well  culled  and  quarters  clean  and 
good  and  the  egg  production  is  up  to 
standard,  giving  an  income  of  about 
$1,000  a  year.  However,  the  cows  re- 
turn $4,000  a  year  and  the  hogs  $400 
to  $500,  not  counting  two  or  three 
slaughtered  for  home  use. 

Not  alone  does  the  grain  bill  for 
the  chickens  have  to  come  out  of  the 
income,  but  an  immense  emount  of 
land  is  wasted.  For  a  couple  of  acres 
around  the  barns  the  ground  is  as 
bare  as  a  dooryard.  Everything  that 
sprouts  is  eaten  so  quickly  that  it 
does  not  get  a  chance  to  produce  any- 
thing, even  for  the  hens.  Around  the 
rim  of  this  bare  space  they  get  the 
green  food  they  need  by  eating  alfalfa, 
barley  and  young  corn  in  its  season. 
At  the  start  all  of  this  ground  was 
covered  by  a  fine  alfalfa  stand,  hut 
much  of  it  is  now  eaten  clean. 

With  only  about  200  hens  that  stand 
would  still  be  good  and  egg  produc- 
tion would  be  heavy  without  calling 
for  too  big  a  grain  bill. 

The    situation    is   thi'S.    Hens  are 


willing  to  range  so  far,  no  matter  how 
much  green  stuff  they  have,  and  if 
there  are  only  a  few  hens  they  will 
cover  so  much  ground  that  they  will 
not  clean  off  more  than  a  small  area 
close  to  their  house.  Consequently 
nearly  all  the  ground  around  can  be 
growing  something,  but  if  the  flock 
becomes  too  large  the  hens  will  eat. 
nearly  all  the  ground  clean  within 
the  limits  of  their  natural  range  and 
the  use  of  the  land  is  lost  and  its 
appearance  is  spoiled.  That  is  the 
main  objection  in  a  nutshell. 

The  only  solution  is  to  build  pens, 
moving  the  hens  around  and  giving 
stuff  a  chance  to  grow  in  one  yard 
while  they  are  feeding  in  another. 
If  you  do  that  you  are  in  the  poultry 
business  and  not  a  regular  rancher. 

The  limit  to  the  farm  flock  is  a 
number  that  can  thrive  without  need- 
ing too  ntuch  care,  gathering  its  own 
green  stuff  and  spoiling  little  or  no 
ground  for  crop  production. 


Going  to  Brood  Chicks? 

Then  send  for  the 
1920  Catalogue 
of  the 

PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA 
BROODER  STOVE 

NO.  43 

Our  TRIPLE  VENTILATING 

MODEL  is  a  wonder  for  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  conven- 
ience. 


Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


Put  the  whole  flock  through  the  first 
few  critical  weeks  sound  and  healthy.1' 

Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  are  using 
Dr.LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription 

to  save  their  flocks  from  leg  weakness, 
gapes,  bowel  troubles,  etc.,  and  to  fit 
them  for  strong  and  sturdy  growth  and 
profitable  laying. 

Use  Dr.  LeGear's 
Poultry  Prescription 

to  save  your  chicks,  strengthen  breed- 
ers and  help  fertility. 

'  Try  a  Package  at  My  Risk 

Every  package  is  sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  For  twenty-seven  years  a  prac- 
tising graduate  veterinarian  poultry  raiser 
using  my  own  remedies,  I  stand  ready  to  re- 
fund your  money  through  my  dealer  on  any 
Dr.  LeGear  Remedy  that  fails  to  give  satis- 
faction. See  your  dealer  today. 
Sold  by  40,000  dealers— never  by  peddlers. 

,   Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 

767    Howard  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DrXeGears 

Poultry  Prescription 


New  Slock  and  Poultry  Book 

128  pages.  A  moat  comprehensive  treat- 
ise on  the  care  and  treatment  of  Stock 
and  Poultry.  Written  by  Dr.  LeGear  af- 
ter 27  years  experience  as  a  practising 
graduate  veterinary  surgeon  and  poultry 
expert.  Send  10c  to  us  today,— we  will 
mail  it  postpaid. 
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IS    TUG    POBLTRY  PRODUCERS' 
ASSOCIATION  WHAT  IT  PRO- 
FESSES TO  RE? 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  the 
Poultry  Producers' Association?  Is  it 
really  a  poultry  producers'  associa- 
tion, or  merely  a  combination  of  com- 
mission men  and  other  dealers  and  a 
few  big  producers?  I  am  a  producer 
in  a  small  way  and  had  hoped  to  go 
into  it  on  rather  a  larger  scale,  but 
like  many  others  am  caught  between 
the  high  cost  of  production  (feed,  etc.) 
and  the  high  cost  of  marketing  is  8 
per  cent  to  commission  men,  etc. — E. 
B-,  Paicines. 

The  Rural  Press  has  been  asked  this 
question  before.  We  have  submitted 
your  inquiry  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California,  and  have 
received  the  following  reply,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  question: 

"The  Pacific  Rural  Press— Gentle- 
men: Answering  your  inquiry  of  the 
13th,  we  are  glad  to  assure  your  sub- 
scriber that  the  Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California  is  really  a  co-oper- 
atiTe  organization  of  actual  producers 
of  eggs.  No  one  who  is  not  a  pro- 
ducer is  eligible  to  membership.  Com- 
mission men  and  dealers  cannot  join, 
and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
organization.  So  far  from  its  being 
made  up  also  of  a  few  big  producers, 
we  have  a  membership  of  over  one 
thousand  producers,  many  of  whom 
are  quite  small,  having  only  100  or 
200  hens.  The  interests  of  the  small 
producers  are  just  as  carefully  pro- 
tected as  those  of  the  very  largest." 


POSSIBLY  MINERAL  POISONING. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  causes  my  chickens  to  die? 
Their  combs  and  gills  are  red  and 
the  fowls  look  healthy  but  they  droop 
around  a  few  hours  and  then  die  very 
quickly. — N.  A.  J.,  Jackson,  Amador 
Co. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  cause 
of  death,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  in 
perfect  health  until  only  a  few  hours 
before  they  die  we  suggest  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  some  form  of  poison- 
ing. At  times  in  mining  districts 
flocks  of  fowls  become  ill  and  some- 
times the  fowls  die  from  mineral 
poisons  that  are  picked  up  in  their 
yards  or  runs;  and  occasionally  the 
poison  is  obtained  in  the  water.  In 
nearly  every  instance  this  has  been 
traced  to  some  form  of  copper  poison- 
ing but  at  times  it  has  been  found 
that  arsenic  was  the  cause  of  death. 
We  advise  an  investigation  along 
these  lines. 


William  Larm  reports  quite  a  de- 
mand for  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  Cali- 
fornia and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
He  shipped  sixty  pullets  to  the  U. 
S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
iBland    of    Guam,  recently. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


BARBED    PLYMOUTH  BOOKS — "Mothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching:  eggs.  I  hare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  aU 
the  leading'  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatoa,  Calif. 


Rate  8%  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Ruff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.     B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel. 

Santa  Crna  Co-  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  -^From~my"  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wronc 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prioe<i  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

lillDDh:  |-I  A  VD~ BEDS^-Both  Combs— Se- 
lected  for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
ergs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  produc- 
tion. Win.  Larm.  3916  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHTX 

We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Rede,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell, 
Cal.    

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females.  S3. 00; 
males.  $5  00  each  and  upwards.  M  AHA  JO 
FARM.  P.  O  Box  597,  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd,  4th 
puliet.   

WHITS  ORPINGTON- Breeding  Boowters— 
Vary  lne  stock — one  year  old:  $5  each.  Mrs. 
Jarian,  Bax  413,  Man  tecs,  Calif 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  W.  Leghorns.  S1.Y0O 
per  100.  Young  roosters — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  S3. 00  each.  Hatching  eggs, 
$7.00  per  130:  $1.50  per  15.  J.  A.  Brannin. 
Corning,  Cal. 

FINEST   HATCHERY   IN  THE  WORLD — 

Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — 100's,  1000's:  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100:  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chickB.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

SETTINGS  FROM  CHOICE  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pekin  Ducks, 
White  Single  Comb  Leghorn  Hens — heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  Also  Barred  Rook  cockerels  and 
Pekin  drakes:  each  $3.50.  Stamps.  Mokel- 
umne  Poultry  Ranch,  Box  2.  Lockeford,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Also  baby  ducks.  All  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  87,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horas.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas. Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

_  ATKINSON'S  ~  PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  WUlard 
Street,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred"Bx>cka7~R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  oJse.  

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed Order  early.  E.  W.  Oblen,  Campbell.  Cal. 

8.  *  W.  EGG_FARM7"M6rr£rHilirCal^ 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON  POULTRY-  FARM — White"  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  weU-known.  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  imported  from  Eng- 
land.  Simon  Hunter's  famous  laying  strain. 
Hens.  $5.00:  cocks,  $5.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
setting:  $3  and  $6  for  16 — guaranteed.  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Spaulding^JJCOO  Diamond  St..  S.  F. 

HOLLISTER  HATCHERY— Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  Hollister,  Cal. 

JUST  RITE- CHICKS  from- selected  eggs.' 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  lust  rite, 
shipped  just  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards.  580  So.  9th  St..  Sao  Jose. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.60  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
"BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels.  $6;  trio.  $12.  Eggs, 
$2  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar.  Laytonville.  Cal. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Single 
birds.  $3:  pairs.  $5;  trios.  $7.  Eggs.  $2  per 
setting  of  13;.  $10  per  100.  Also  supplying 
r-ekin  Egcs.  F.  F.  Wilson,  Box  83A,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

-  GOLDCROFT  BUFF  — ORPINGTONS-^first 
cockerel.  Oakland:  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.    No  chicks.    Samuel  Abrama,  Los 

Altos. 

HAGOOD'S  THOROUGHBBRED  R" iTREDS 

— Baby  chicks  and  selected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard  ,7  Cherry,  Rt.  1.  604A 
San  Jose. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  for^our  descriptiveTcata- 
logue  of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera.  Cal. 

PA  RTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  setting.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Planada^  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Choice  S.  c"  Rhode  Island 
cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A.  M.  Bates. 
Route  B.  Box  445,  Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co., 
Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 

specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.    Also  first-class 

breeding  cockerels  and  cocks,  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  15th  and  Margaret  St.-. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

~  WHITE  WYANDOTTE- COCKERELS  from 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $6.00  per  16. 
B.  W.  Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with"  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery,  San  Jose.    Jos.  A  Bihn,  Prop 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C,  Modesto,  Calif. 
~ PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  braftc* 
lay  S.  C  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  L 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   MaxweU  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal. 

8T~C.~  BUFF  LEGHORNS  of  quality^  Our 
1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  wiU  interest  you.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm,  Dept.  B,  Calistoga.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Choice  stock.  Settings, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Box  436.  Man  tec  a,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona.  Calif. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15.  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall,  R._l.  Box  39,  Watsonvtlle,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilkin- 
son, Winton,  Calif.   


WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody,  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 
~~BABY-CHICKS— ( Thoroughbred  White  Lea- 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  .'.barged  for.  Schell- 
vi lit-  Hatchery.  SchellviUe.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S-  BRED-TOLA  Y  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  W.  L.  Laying  Pul- 
lets. $2.00  each.  Mrs.  Argle  Rogers,  Chow- 
china.  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS— $4'  J. 
Dolan.  146  B.  Wyandotte.  Stockton.  Cal. 

GUINEAS  AND  EGGS— Thorp,  Rt.  A7~ Box 
63,  Ripon.  Cal. 

RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED — WiU  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock,  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  632  Callan  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 
Cat.  

TEN  MONTH8- THOROUGHBRED"  Belgian 
Hare  Bucks,  $3.00.  Brown  Bulb  Ranch. 
Santa  Croz.  Cal.  

Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozoae 

Boop,  colds,  bowel  trouble*,  sorehead. limber  neck, eta. 
At  dealers  or  poetpatdTo  eta.  with  ■ '  ook  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LLE  CO-  Dent  I  -  is  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Zn/COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


m/UIUMWTawV 


PIGEONS  —  Belgian  Carneaux  —  for  sale. 
Twelve  pair  young  breeders.  Good  utility 
stock.  $2.60  pair.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 

BREEDING- PENS — R.  I.  Reds — vigor.  "sizeT 
color,  with  excellent  laying  record;  priced  rea- 
sonably.    E.  O.  James,  Mills  Gollege,  Cal 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


to  fill  one  purchase 
tor  these  3  Great 
Poultry  Feeds! 


Fnatch  Baby  Chicks  Thrive 


BABY  CHICK  MASH 
GROWING  CHICK  MASH 
LAYING  MASH 

ALL  BEARING 
THE  GLOBE'A-1' 
MARK.,^ 

ALL  CONTAINING 
PURE  DRIED 
BUTTERMILK 


SEVENTEEN  GALLONS  of 
fresh  buttermilk  are  used  to  pro- 
duce the  dry  buttermilk  con- 
tained  in  each  hundred  pounds  of 
^  Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick  Mash — a 
__  combination  of  nutritious  hearts  of 
~  grains,  meatine,  selected  whole 
~  ground  grains  and  plenty  of  pure 
»  dry  buttermilk — nature's  health  pro- 
E  lector   and    growth    maker — why 
shouldn't  chicks  thrive  and  grow 
well  on  Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick 
=  Mash. 

Money's  Worth  or  Money  Back" 

GLOBE  MILLS 

*r.*lt*U««-«i  ■■<"'  <"«.-.-  I»  K  *•***!  \%  ralera  tin.. 

Sin  Francisco       '-<>■  Anoelei  San  Diego 

Sacramento  Celt  on  Ogdon 

Makera  o(  Globe  "A-l"  Floor  and  all  Lhe  otbar 
good  thlnica  thai  bear  the 
Globe  "A*l"  mark 


Universal  Burners  Make 
Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove  \ 


Start  or  stop,  your  fire  almost  in- 
stantly. Save  time,  labor,  expense. 
OIL-GAS  with  a  "Universal"  Burner 
means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot  or  dust. 


"Serve  and  Save.' 


FITS  ANY  STOVE  Without  Change 

Bakes  or  Heats  Perfectly.    Light)  In  a  Minnte. 
Anyone  Can  Install. 

CHEAPEST   TO   HI  V    AM)  OPERATE 

None  "as  good":  Universal  is  BEST.    One  burner  sufficient  for  ordinal-"  domestic  stove. 
"Standard  Domestic"  burner  (with  complete  outflt  necessary  for  operation) 
sent  anywhere;  forwarding  charges  collect   

Universal  Burner  Co. 


$12.50 


246  South  Sprint;  Street,        Department  X, 

Made  In  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove 


Los  Angeles,  (ill  i  torn  U 

-Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


February  2i,  1920 
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Increased  Support  for  Rural  Schools 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  the  last  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  Secretary 
Houston's  swan  song,  there  are  some 
notes  that  should  strike  pleasantly  on 
the  ears  of  Home  Circle  readers. 

To  be  sure,  we  wish  the  notes  had 
been  struck  earlier  and  more  strenu- 
ously; but  coming  as  suggestions  for 
futu  e  action,  they  make  good  music 
for  the  new  secretary  to  dance  to — if 
you  can  imagine  one  dancing  to  a 
swan  song. 

Anyway,  if  we  like  the  ex-Secre- 
tary's effort,  we  might  let  the  new 
secretary  know  it  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  supposed  to  exist  for 
farmers,  and  the  men  directing  it 
would,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  favor 
if  we  volunteered  some  information 
as  to  what  we  need  instead  of  always 
compelling  them  to  mine  for  it. 

One  of  the  notes  referred  to  is  the 
suggestion  for  "increased  support  by 
States  for  rural  schools  and  more  defi- 
nite direction  of  their  instruction 
along  lines  related  to  rural  problems 
and  conditions.  Increased  support 
for  schools  must  come  from  some 
source,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  alive 
to  that  fact.  More  definite  direccion 
of  rural  schools  into  rural  channels 
is  also  needed.  Suppose,  before  pro- 
vision is  made  for  it,  however,  that 
we  let  it  be  known  that  real  men  and 
women  of  the  real  soil  warn  a  good- 
sized,  calloused  hand  in  that  direct- 
ing. 

The  other  pleasing  note  is  the  rec- 
ommendation for  "requisite  legisla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  In  rural  districts  and  for 
the  building  up  of  the  needed  hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities."  Can 
you  think  of  any  finer  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  isolated  commun- 
ities, than  a  real,  honest-to-goodness 
translation  of  this  proposal  into  con- 
crete reality?  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  such  a  plan  in  view,  and  it  will  be 
up  to  us  to  help  push  it  along.  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves^' 
While  we  are  thrilling  under  the  spell 
of  these  really  fine  suggestions,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  same 
thing  holds  true  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Teaching  Citizenship  to  the  Little  Child 

 •  j 

(By  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary  of   American  School  Peace  League.) 


Nothing  seems  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance today  than  the  teaching  of  citi- 
zenship. This  should  begin  in  the 
home  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  make  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse. While  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  the  two  factors  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  citizenship  to  the  child, 
morals  and  patriotism,  we  must  ap- 
peal to  his  earliest  instincts  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  habits  which  in 
the  future  will  be  the  expression  of 
good  citizenship.  An  early  start  will 
prevent  correction,  which  is  usually  a 
difficult  problem. 

To  teach  a  child  to  be  kind  to  all 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  his 
little  world;  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  his  playmates  and 
animals,  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship.  Kindness  is  the  op- 
posite of  selfishness.  The  appeal  to 
kindness  can  best  be  made  through 
the  child's  relation  to  animals.  Every 
child  should  have  a  pet  and  kindness 
should  be  enforced,  if  necessary. 
Many  animals,  especially  dogs,  are 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

**■  lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
800  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  -than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(eleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trfm  —  No 

globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  do  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  t 
address  our  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  No.  64 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Trappmji  t*  highly  profitable — big  de- 
mind  (or  lurv    We  pay  most  libcrahy  »rtd 
promptly  on  fciri.  tcB*rdl<ss  of  quantity 
Send  tor  free  copy  "Trapping  for  Profit." 
U  tciit  About  rrapptng  and  handling  oi  ikiro. 
phice  list  race 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

1121  FRONT  ST.   SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


very  sensitive  and  using  them  for 
amusement,  such  as  tying  tin  cans  to 
their  tails,  is  both  cruel  and  humiliat- 
ing. Teach  the  child  that  an  animal 
will  prove  to  be  his  best  and  most 
faithful  friend  if  treated  kindly  and 
lovingly.  A  child  should  be  taught  to 
feed  his  pet  regularly  and  to  see  that 
he  has  a  warm,  comfortable  bed  at 
night.  If  the  pet  is  a  wild  animal, 
the  little  master-  should  be  told  what 
the  animal's  native  instincts  and 
habits  of  life  are,  and  its  surroundings 
should  be  made  as  nearly  like  its  na- 
tive home  as  possible. 

This  kindness  to  animals  will  also 
inspire  love  and  appreciation  of  plant 
life.  In  order  to  value  plants  and 
vegetation  of  all  kinds,  a  child  should 
be  taught  that  their  growth  depends 
upon  our  regular  and  proper  care  of 
them. 

Helpfulness,  especially  to  older 
people;  consideration,  generosity  and 
courtesy  should  all  be  directly  taught 
to  the  child  by  courteous  self-con- 
trolled parents.  Then  he  will  natu- 
rally be  polite  to  them  and  treat  them 
with  respect.  He  should  always  re- 
member to  say  "please,"  "thank  you," 
and  "excuse  me"  to  them  "as  well  as 
to  others,  and  should  obey  without 
arguing.  Love  and  appreciation  of 
parents  and  elders  can  best  be  shown 
by  helpfulness,  consideration,  and 
courtesy,  in  such  ways  as  opening  the 
door  for  them,  offering  to  carry  their 
bundles,  and  running  errands  without 
grumbling. 

If  a  child  is  considerate  and  courte- 
ous in  his  home,  he  will  be  consid- 
erate and  courteous  in  public.  He 
will  not  rush  for  the  best  seat  in  a 
car  or  other  public  places.  He  will 
speak  cheerfully  to  his  acquaintances 
when  he  meets  them  on  the  street,  and 
he  will  say,  "Good  morning"  to  his 
teacher,  and  help  her  by  being  courte- 
ous and  doing  as  she  wishes  without 
protest.  If  a  child  is  kind,  he  will  not 
stare  at  foreigners  and  whisper  about 
them  just  because  they  are  dressed 
differently  or  not  so  well  as  himself. 
He  will  remember  that  his  neighbors 
have  a  right  to  consideration. 

Habits  formed  from  the  development 
of  these  ethical  instincts  lead  to  cour- 
age such  as  that  displayed  by  many 
who  were  drowned  on  the  Titanic. 
The  bravest  were  those  who,  through 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  allowed 
other  lives  to  be  saved  first. 

A  parent  may  be  certain  that  if  he 
teaches  his  child  kindness  and  con- 
sideration toward  every  living  thing, 
he  is  simultaneously  appealing  to  the 
instinct  of  justice,  which  later  on  will 
express  itself  in  the  demand  for  fair- 
ness in  games  and  contests,  a  respect 
for  just  rules  and  the  arbitration  of 
disputes,  a  demand  for  equality  of 
rights. 


Community  Centers-A  Dream? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


If  all  of  you  have  read  the  article 
on  community  centers,  some  of  you 
will  owe  the  writer  thereof  an  apol- 
ogy after  you  have  read  this.  You 
have  called  him  a  visionary.  You 
have  said:  "He  has  recorded  a  dream 
■ — a  rather  pretty  dream,  but  just  a 
dream."  Revision  of  that  opinion  will 
now  be  in  order  for  here  is  exhibit  A, 
which  gives  sweet  revenge  for  what 
you  have  said  (or  thought,  which  is 
just  as  bad). 

The  Dream  In  Wood  and  Stone. 

Down  at  Fontana,  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  it  stands — a  real  rural  com- 
munity center,  with  a  real  community 
plant,  embodying  every  feature  for 
which  this  mere  man  has  pleaded. 
Watch  the  items!  This  plant  is  in 
the  open  country — the  center  of  a 
real  rural  community. 

One  building,  so  far,  answers  all 
purposes,  and  that  building  is  sane 
and  sensible.  There  isn't  an  ounce  of 
ginger-bread  about  it  and  you  couldn't 
find  a  gim-crack  with  a  microscope. 
It  is  beautiful,  because  of  its  sincerity 
and  honesty.  It  is  a  plain,  clean,  san- 
itary, exceedingly  useful  thing. 


A  Building  with  Accommodations. 

There  is  a  large  community  audi- 
torium with  a  stage.  There  is  a 
smaller  auditorium  for  cozy  meetings 
of  small  clubs  or  societies.  There 
are  suitable  quarters  for  the  county 
library.  There  is  a  prettily  furnished, 
comfortable  reception  room  for  women 
teachers,  women  farmers,  and  women 
visitors  of  every  degree.  There  is  a 
kitchen  where  community  refresh- 
ments are  prepared,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  a  school-children's  din- 
ing-room with  several  tables.  Here, 
every  school  day,  hot  lunch  is  pre- 
pared and  served  by  and  to  the  sev- 
enty school  children. 

O,  yes!  It  is  a  school  among  other 
things,  and  there  are  bright  sanitary 
school  rooms. 

This  plant  houses,  and  here  func- 
tion, the  school,  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  the  library,  the 
farm  bureau,  the  home  demonstration 
department,  the  various  clubs  and  so- 
cieties— in  a  word,  every  community 
activity. 

I  submit  Fontana  as  exhibit  A. 
Where  are  B  and  C  and  the  rest  of 

the  alphabet?  Coming? 


WHY  THE  "HOME  CIRCLE." 


Two  farm  women  were  recently 
discussing  the  heading  for  this  page. 
They  agreed  that  it  was  better  than 
"The  Women's  Page"  or  "Of  Interest 
to  Women."  They  asked:  "Why 
•shouldn't  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women  have  a  share  in  it?  Why 
shouldn't  men,  women  and  children — 
all  have  a  part  in  it?  Yes,  and  the 
cat  and  do£?" 

They  went  on  to  show  that  there 
is  a  deep  reason  for  the  name  that 
gives  it  an  aim.  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  a  press  for  rural  people. 
Rural  people,  one  pointed  out,  have 
three  great,  absorbing  interests — the 
home,  agriculture  and  the  rural  com- 
munity. And  the  other  declared  that, 
of  these  interests,  the  home  is  funda- 
mental. She  said,  "There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  home  department  is  the 
most  important  department  of  any 
rural  paper.  You  can  conceive  of  a 
bunch  of  bachelors,  dependent  on  a 
Chinese  cook  at  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, raisin"  the  science  of  agriculture 
to  a  high  level  for  a  time;  but  the 
practice  of  agriculture  on  a  com- 
mercial, world-supporting  basis, 
wouldn't  get  very  far  without  the 
home  as  its  inspiration  and  goal." 
And  the  other  chimed  in:  "Yes,  and 
what  is  a  rural  community  but  a 
group  of  rural  homes!" 

We  are  glad  the  Rural  Press  over- 
heard this  conversation.  It  strength- 
ens our  desire  to  make  this  page 
worthv  of  its  name.  It  also  gives 
consent  to  plenty  of  scope.  Anything 
that  touches  the  rural  home  or  affects 


the  community  of  homes  may  be  our 
interest.  Anything  that  aids  the 
home  to  react  helpfully  on  agri- 
culture or  the  community  may  be 
grist  for  our  mill.  We  may  discuss 
anything  from  pies  to  piety,  from 
mush  to  movies,  from  biscuits  to  boy- 
cotts, and  get  away  with  it  if,  as  we 
hope,  these  two  friends  of  ours  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  all  our  friend's. 

APRICOT  DUMPLINGS. 


Rub  well  together  %  cup  of  flour 
to  2  tablespoons  shortening,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  %  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
der. When  well  mixed,  add  a  table- 
spoon water  and  work  lightly  into  a 
dough.  You  may  need  more  water, 
but  do  not  make  it  sticky,  just  moist 
enough  to  hold  the  dough  together. 
Roll  out  and  cut  in  squares.  On  these 
squares  place  2  or  3  slices  of  apricots 
with  a  teaspoon  of  syrup  from  the 
can.  Fold  dough  securely  around  the 
apricots,  place  on  a  pan  and  bake  for 
15  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  a  sauce 
made  from  the  juice,  thickened  with  a 
little  cornstarch  with  butter  added. 
Add  any  desired  flavoring.  This  is  a 
recipe  for  two  persons. 

NOVEL  WAT  OF  PREPARING 
PICKLE. 

Take  about  a  pint  of  French  car- 
rots, wash  clean,  stew  until  tender: 
put  into  a  jar  with  1  tablespoon  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
salt  and  fill  with  vinegar;  add  a  little 
water  if  too  strong.  Let  it  stand  open 
and  shake  often. 


BLAZING-AWAY-IN-COST-DEFENGE'.: 

COUNTERFEITS 

Everything  worth  while  is  imitated — even  our  money  of  today 
is  counterfeited,  but  that  does  not  affect  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  most  of  it  is  good.  Gold  brick  methods  in  oil  burners  have 
been  popular,  but  that  in  no  way  makes  less  honest,  or  less 
effective,  the  real  oil-gas  burner  that  has  stood  the  "acid  test" 
of  being  genuine. 

The  fuel  situation  is  rapidly  changing— it  is  fast  becoming 
"impossible,"  so  it  has  simply  got  to  be  oil.  But  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  it  means  greater  economy  and  comfort  than  ever  possible  under  the 
old  system,  the  change  is  a  most  acceptable  surprise.  Doubly  so  when  the 
change  does  not  mean  new  equipment,  but  the  retaining  of  the  same  stoves, 
without  even  a  change  being  made. 

Investigate  as  to  the  honest  merits  of  the  Dreadnaught  Burner.  Write  for 
our  circular.  We  are  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce— 
this  is  our  home,  our  record  is  clean,  and  we  live  and  prosper  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

The  greatest  little  oil-gas  burner  ever  made. 

Bnrner  and  Talve,  prepaid  anywhere  $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers. 

2411  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

If  no  representative  in  your  Comity,  write  for  ateney  
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A  MAJTS  JOB. 


By  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

It's  a  man's  job  to  be  cheerful 

In  the  face  of  grief  and  care; 
Any  weakling  can  be  tearful 

And  the  victim  of  despair, 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  swallow 

All  the  bitter  in  the  cup, 
And  to  live  for  what  may  follow, 

Without  ever  giving  up. 

It's  a  man's  job  to  be  kindly; 

It's  a  man's  job  to  be  true; 
None  can  shut  his  eyes  and  blindly 

Try  to  journey  this  life  through 
And  not  see  the  wrongs  about  him 

Or  the  hazards  in  his  way; 
There  are  times  when  fate  will  flout 
him 

And  his  feet  will  go  astray. 

Not  in  the  fools  and  craven  creatures 

Are  the  worthy  virtues  found, 
Not  on  blank  and  lifeless  features 

Do  the  cheerful  smiles  abound; 
He  who  to  his  best  is  living 

And  for  truth  and  honor  stands. 
And  is  cheerful  in  his  giving, 

Has  a  man's  job  on  his  hands. 


THE  GOLDEN  GLOVES  FAMILY. 


Dorothy  sighed  a  great  big  sigh  as 
•she  laid  her  book  of  fairy  stories  on 
the  table.  Aunt  Margaret,  who  was 
visiting  at  Dorothy's  house,  smiled  un- 
derstandingly,  for  Aunt  Margaret  had 
read  every  one  of  those  very  fairy 


Expenses  You  Don't 
Have  With  a  Bicycle 

"^TO  garage  expense,  no  gasoline, 
no  engine  trouble,  no  big  repair 
bills,  no  heavy  tire  bills,  no  cranking. 

Just  hop  on  your  Iver  Johnson 
bicycle,  get  there  quick,  accomplish 
your  business  and  be  home  again 
in  a  jiffy. 

IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

Strong  truss-bridge  frame,  seam- 
less tubing  of  high  carbon  nickel 
steel,  drop-forged  parts,  improved 
scientific  "two-point"  ball  bearing 
construction  both  on  one  axle — runs 
as  smooth  as  water  over  the  dam. 

Iver  Johnson  "Superior"  Road- 
ster Bicycle,  $55.00.  Other  models 
$37.50  to  $65.00.  (No  extra  charge 
for  Coaster  Brake.) 

Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets  Free. 
Indicate  which  book  you  want : 
A— "Arm."  B— "Bicycle*,"  C-" Motorcycle*." 
Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
316  River  Street  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and  de- 
pendability.    They  are 
reasonably  priced. 


M  yuura  far  MUmff  cnJy  S 
>•  Salv.  «l  25  CU.  Worn!.,- 
.  nu,  bvin..  mc.    Otim  tod.)'. 
Wb.n  told  rtturn  11.10  iM  all  i  ( 
U.  3.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Bof  ja8C»»»«»al..  P«. 


stories  herself  when  she  was  a  little 
girl. 

"I  used  to  sigh  for  wishing-rings, 
Dorothy,"  she  said,  "and  for  seven- 
mile  boots,  and  for  golden  gloves,  too. 
I  never  did  find  a  wishing-ring,  or  a 
pair  of  seven-mile  boots,  but  I  did 
find  the  golden  gloves." 

"Really  and  truly  golden  gloves. 
Aunt  Margaret?"  asked  Dorothy,  eag- 
erly. "Can  you  wear  them  all  the 
time?' 

"When  I  put  them  on  they  stay  un- 
til I  do  or  say  something  that  is  un- 
kind. Then  they  fall  off  and  I  have 
to  put  them  on  again.' 

"Oh,  that's  just  like  the  fairy  stories. 
Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ever  find  any 
if  I  look  and  look?" 

"Throw  up  your  hands,  said  Aunt 
Margaret,  "and  I  will  put  a  pair  of 
golden  gloves  on  them.' 

Dorothy  laughed  gleefully  as  her 
two  little  hands  went  up  quickly. 

"Thumbs  first,''  said  Aunt  Margaret, 
as  she  rubbed  Dorothy's  thumb  just 
as  if  she  were  putting  on  a  glove, 
while  she  said  one  word  as  a  fairy 
godmother  would  have  said  a  magic 
word.  The  word  she  said  was  "Do." 
Then  she  rubbed  Dorothy's  first  fin- 
ger, as  if  she  were  slipping  a  finger 
of  a  glove  on  that,  and  said  another 
word.  The  second  word  was  "unto." 
Then  came  the  second  finger,  and  all 
the  other  fingers  of  that  hand,  and 
then  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand.  When  Aunt  Margaret 
had  slipped  a  word  on  each  finger  she 
made  a  motion  as  if  she  were  pulling  a 
glove  up,  first  on  the  left  hand  and 
then  on  the  right  hand,  as  she  said 
the  last  two  words. 

The  words  she  put  on  Dorothy's 
fingers  and  pulled  up  over  her  arms 
were,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Dorothy  looked  a  bit  disappointed. 

"Oh,  auntie,'  she  said.  "I  thought 
you  meant  really  and  truly  golden 
gloves.'' 

"These  are  really  and  truly  golden 
gloves,  little  girl,  and  if  you  will  wear 
them  all  the  time  and  get  everybody 
else  in  the  world  to  wear  them,  this 
old  world  will  be  a  much  more  won- 
derful place  to  live  in  than  fairyland." 

When  Dorothy  was  ready  to  go  out 
to  play  she  came  up  to  Aunt  Margaret. 
"I'm  going  to  try  playing  in  golden 
gloves  this  afternoon,"  she  said. 
"Please  put  mine  on  for  me  aain.  I'm 
afraid  they  came  off  when  I  grabbed 
my  story-book  from  Frieda.' 

Aunt  Margaret  took  Dorothy's  two 
little  hands  and  put  the  golden  gloves 
on  them  again- 
Then  Dorothy  went  to  play  at 
Mary's  house.  Mary  was  her  best 
friend.  As  she  ran  through  the  gate 
in  the  high  hedge  she  heard  something 
say  "Me-ow,  me-ow."  She  saw  a  kit- 
ten with  its  head  caught  in  the  fence. 
"I'm  in  such  a  hurry!  I  s'pose  some- 
body will  come  along  and  get  that  cat 
loose  directly,"  she  thought  as  she  ran 
on.  She  stopper  suddenly  and  looked 
at  her  hands.  Then  she  ran  across 
the  grass,  pushed  the  hedge  back,  and 
gently  lifted  the  kitten  out. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  like  my 
gloves,"  she  said  to  the  kitten  as  it 
rubbed  up  against  her  feet  and  purred 
gratefully. 

Dorothy  and  Mary  played  all  the 
games  they  loved  best.  While  they 
were  blowing  soap-bubbles  Dorothy 
saw  Mary's  grandmother  looking  and 
feeling  all  around  for  something. 

"She's  just  lost  her  glasses  again," 
said  Mary.  "She's  always  losing 
them.  Come  on  and  play.  She'll  find 
them  directly.'  Dorothy  looked  down 
at  her  hands. 

"I'm  sure  my  gloves  will  come  off 
if  I  do  not  find  grandmother's  glasses, 
because  if  I  were  a  grandmother  I 
know  what  I  should  want  a  little  girl 
to  do  unto  me."  So  she  laid  down  her 
bubble-pipe  and  found  the  glasses. 

When  grandmother  held  her  hand  a 
minute  and  said,  "Thank  you,  dearie," 
Dorothy  had  such  a  happy  feeling  In 
her  heart  she  thought,  "Oh,  I  know 
I'm  going  to  love  my  gloves." 

As  Dorothy  was  going  home  she 
passed  the  fruit-stand  on  the  corner. 


.  DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIER? 

LADY  WARE 

MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST    A  very  fine  mercerile<l 

stocking,  fash  ion  e  d 
with  seam  back.  Black, 
white,  gray  .Cordovan 


Socks  and  Stockings 
to  be  glad  about 


'OSIERS 


HEN  you  wear  Durable  -  DURHAM 
Hosiery 

— your  feet  are  joyful 
— your  pocketbook  is  glad 
— Mother  is  happy  because  there  is  so  much 
less  darning. 

Every  pair  wears  longer  because  made 
stronger  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 

Socks  and  stockings  for  city  people— for  coun- 
try people— for  women,  children  and  men — for 
dress,  for  work,  for  play.  Durable- DURHAM  is 
the  hosiery  of  the  American  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM.  Ask 
to  see  the  Lady  Ware  and  the  new  Lady  Dur- 
ham style  for  women,  the  Cavalier  for  men  and 
the  new  fine  Polly  Prim  for  children. 

Look  for  the  Durable-DURHAM  trade  mark 
ticket  on  every  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

SaJes  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


wfcer*  transportation 

costs  end  sad 
Quality  distinction 
bejms 


Take  1 5  or  20  cents  from 
the  price  of  tea  and  off  goes 
half  the  quality.  It  costs 
as  much  to  cure,  pack,  and 
transport  common  tea  as 
fine  tea,  and  that  is  the 
biggest  part  of  the  cost. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea  of 
this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea  —  Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Deal  era 
In  I 
FAFEr! 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Franclaco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Im  An<rele« 

Blake,  MrFall  Co. 


Fortlunll.  Ore. 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 


A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 
Pacific  Bathtubs  are  molt  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  they  five  a  lifetime  of  «errice. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbinr  Fixtures  ire 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbinr  Fixture* 
than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbinr  Fixtures  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  lor  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  Hoe. 

PACIFIC 

plumbing:fixturcs 

POR  SALB  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
'   67  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 
Factories] 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 
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Some  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  were 
teasing  Camilla,  the  little  Italian  girl 
w  hose  father  had  the  fruit-stand. 

Camilla's  black  eyes  flashed  an- 
grily. As  she  turned  quickly  her  foot 
slipped  and  she  fell  into  a  puddle  of 
water-  The  boy  who  was  teasing  her 
clapped  his  hands  and  shouted, — 
"Oh,  my,  what  a  muddle: 
See  Camilla  in  the  puddle!" 

Everybody  laughed, — everybody  ex- 
cept Dorothy.  She  started  to  laugh, 
too,  for  Camilla  did  look  funny  sitting 
right  flat  down  in  the  street;  but  then 
Dorothy  thought:  "Oh,  my  gloves. 
I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  want  any  one  to 
laugh  unto  me.'  So  she  went  right 
over  to  Camilla  and  put  her  arm  about 
her  and  helped  her  up.  Somehow 
every  one  stopped  laughing,  and  a 
little  bird  sang  a  happy  song  in  Dor- 
othy's heart,  "Golden  gloves  are  the 
very  best  gloves  of  all." 

That  evening  Dorothy  told  Aunt 
Margaret  and  mother  and  father  and 
her  big  brother  Harold  all  about  her 
golden  gloves.  Father  said,  "Have  you 
any  extra  pairs  in  men's  sizes,  Dor- 
othy?" Dorothy  slipped  down  from 
her  chair  and  put  a  great  big  pair  of 
golden  gloves  on  father's  hands. 

"I  might  be  able  to  use  a  pair  my- 
self,'' said  Harold,  so  Dorothy  put  a 
pair  on  his  hands. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Margaret  held  up 
their  hands  too,  and  Dorothy  put 
golden  gloves  on  them. 

The  happiest  family  to  be  found  any- 
where is  the  Golden  Gloves  Family. 
Their  home  is  more  wonderful  than 
faiiyland,  and  sunshine  follows  them 
always  along  the  trail  of  the  Golden 
Gloves — Mrs.  E.  C.  Cronk,  in  Sunday 
School  Times. 


LAMB  OR  VEAL  HEARTS  STIFFED. 


Wash  and  clean  the  hearts;  wipe 
dry  and  fill  the  cavities  with  bread 
dressing  made  of  1  cup  soft  crumbs. 


14  cup  melted  butter  or  butter  substi- 
tute, 14  teaspoon  salt,  XA  teaspoon 
pepper,  V2  teaspoon  onion  juice  and 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley.  Draw 
the  sides  together  at  the  top  to  hold 
in  dressing;  set  them  on  a  rack  in 
a  deep  kettle,  dot  with  2  or  3  pieces 
of  butter,  cover  and  let  simmer  for  3 
hours.  Remove  to  serving  dish,  sea- 
son the  liquid  which  has  accumulated 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  thicken  with 
flour.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  hearts 
and  serve  at  once. 

HELPFUL  HINTS. 


One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  a  dish  is  to  pad  it  and 
the  padding  may  be  done  with  bread 
either  as  toast  or  in  crumbs. 

The  housewife  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  restaurant  keeper  in  the  use 
of  padding  to  make  a  dish  seem  plen- 
tiful without  the  use  of  too  much 
expensive  material.  Many  of  his  most 
inviting  meats  are  served  on  toast  or 
are  heavily  breaded  with  crumbs. 

The  housewife  should  never  throw 
away  a  crust  of  bread — all  stale  bread 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  then 
put  through  the  food  chopper.  Then 
sift  through  a  fine  strainer.  Put  the 
finer  ones  away  in  jars  for  breading 
chops  or  croquettes,  while  the  coarser 
ones  use  for  puddings,  escalloped 
dishes,  and  add  them  to  the  pancake 
batter  for  the  morning  cakes. 

Every  tablespoon  of  vegetables  can 
be  utilized  by  the  careful  housewife. 
Peas,  carrots,  onions  and  cauliflower 
can  be  used  in  many  ways. 

Do.  not  use  more  ■  water  than  is 
necessary  in  cooking  vegetables  and 
drain  and  save  it  to  add  to  cream 
soups  to  add  flavor  and  necessary 
mineral  salts.  One  cup  of  vegetable 
essence  added  to  one  cup  of  milk  and 
one-half  to  three-quarters  cup  of 
minced  vegetables  will  make  an  in- 
expensive and  nutritious  soup. 


Y 


OUR  party,  dance,  social  or  club 
session  calls  for  refreshments — and 
there's  one  unfailingly  successful  bever- 
age— Ghirardelli's.  Creamy,  delicious, 
fragrant — it's  an  instant  favorite  with 
or  without  cakes  or  sandwiches.  Better 
than  all,  Ghirardelli's  is  made  in  a  jiffy! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  V2  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(P4) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


Kara 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SYRUP  FOR  BREAKFAST 
IN  OVER  FOURTEEN  MILLION  HOMES. 


SB 


,t3 


A  Wonderful  Cook  Book 
FREE 

The  new  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 
Sixty-four  pages  tested  recipes  for 
cooking,  baking,  candy  making'.  Orig- 
inated by  professional  chefs.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Write  today.  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  Dept. 
42   P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 
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San  Francisco,  February  18,  1920. 
WHKAT. 

The  price  of  flour  in  Minnesota,  the  Dako- 
tas  and  Kansas  reeded  somewhat  during  the 
week,  and  wheat  w:i~  weaker  in  enn^Puuenee. 
The  demand  for  ths  heat  grade  nf  wheat  soon 
reeovered  anu  millers  continue  to  pay  growers 
a  premium  on  ihe  Government  puces'. 

BAKI.KY. 

May  option  on  bai  ley  advanced  from  ten 
to  twelve  cents  on  both  the  hid  and  a«ked 
price  during  the  week.  Wti.ie/thr  glvefl  great 
strength  to  the  market,  no  cnaufut,  are  trade 
in  the  spot  quoiatiouu. 

Feed   $3.65®  3.76 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  are  strong  in  sympathy  with  the 
strength  in  barley.  The  continued  dry  spell  is 
increasing  the  demand  for  all  the  grains,  al- 
though the  price  of  oats  is  unchanged. 

Bed  feed.  ctl.  $3.46  ©3.66 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Becleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed. . .  .  Nominal 
COBN. 

Corn  shows  no  change  in  quotations,  al- 
though the  market  is  strong  in  sympathy  with 
the  strength  of  the  other  grains. 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.80(33.90 

California   $3.25  ©  3.30 

HAT. 

Beeeipts  of  hay  for  tb°  past  week  were  815 
tons,  as  compare!  with  164  1  tons  the  previous 
week.  With  these  very  light  receipts  the  mar- 
ket here  has  been  extremely  quiet,  all  pur- 
chasers confining  themselves  to  bare  necessi- 
ties. Traders  here  base  their  calculations  on 
this  being  a  "weather"  market,  with  the 
'prospects  that  a  continuation  of  the  dry  spell 
holding  up  and  nerbaus  raising  prices,  while 
copious  rains  and  growing  conditions  in  the 
country  would  undoubtedly  weaken  the  mar- 
ket. This  uncertain  condition  has  the  ef- 
fect of  keeping  dealers  absolutely  quiet  in  the 
matter  of  buying  anything  except  enough  to 
meet  daily  needs.  The  demand  throughout  the 
country  continues  strong,  and  this  is  diverting 
the  usual  tonnage  which  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  consumers  who  have  cattle  to 
feed  until  the  weather  produces  green  feed. 
Prices  quoted  below  are  wholesale  priced  in 
carload  lots: 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $27.00 ® 31 .00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  *  Oat  $26.00®  28.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Bay   $29.00®  32.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  $25.00®  28.00 

Barley  Hay   $25.00® 28.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $27.00@32.00 

Stock  Hay   $22.00@25.00 

FEEDSTTFFS. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  continues  strong 
and  considerable  quantities  are  being  Shipped 
into  the  districts  to  tide  cattle  men  over  the 
present  season.  In  prices  this  market  will 
follow  the  grain  market  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  advance  at  any  time. 

Rolled  Barley   $76.00®  76  00 

Boiled  Oats   $70.00  @72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $43.00@48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00®  81.00 


POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  market  for  onions  Is  firm  and  un- 
changed. Folates  are  stronger  on  the  prob- 
ability of  a  good  demand  for  seed  potatoes  iu 
the  near  future.  Continued  diy  weather  may 
hold  up  this  demand  for  some  lime  yet.  but 
a  good  rain  would  bring  a  numoer  of  buyer* 
into  the  market.  The  general  vegetable  mar- 
ket is  hrisk.  There  has  been  an  excess  of  to- 
mato.-* in  the  mark-t  and  the  nuotations  on 
this  vegetable  were  materially  decreased.  The 
demand  fur  tomatoes  has  not  been  good. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

pSTlo.  10«13%c 

Carrots,  per  sack   !F,222i"2l 

Celery,  crate   $3.00  (ii  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English,  doz  $3  00M3.,-5 

do   Hothouse,  box  of  30   $4.25*1  4 .50 

Lettuce,  per  crate   5H°,?,V?n 

Tomatoes.  30  lbs  *1.00«X.60 

do.  Extra  fancy.  30  lbs  $'..00 

do.  Mexican   IS  22 

Rhubarb.  So..  301b.  box  $2^60 

do.  Strawberry,  lb  •■    -  I 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  lliilSS 

Cream  Squash.  40  lbs  -  - 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.65®4.76 

do.  Choice,  cwt  f4?6®4?0. 

do.  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt 

do,  Salinas,  cwt  

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4  26  ©4.50 

do.  Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $4.60@4.75 

do.  Sweets,  new.  lb  

Onions    Brown,  sack   $4.75®5.~n 

■    do.  Yellow,  sack   

Garlic,  lb  26® 27 He 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  been  quiet  throughout 
the  week  and  prices  have  shown  h  tendency  to 
sag  Quotations  on  pinks  and  large  whites 
w.-re  lowered  withoit  attracting  much  busi- 
nc^<  Th(.  San  Francisco  offvs  for  ltnias  weie 
also  lowered.  So  far  the  long  drought  has 
not  afiected  the  prices  of  beans  .  Quotations 
by  carload  for  shipment  follow: 
Variety  ^BW  Crop 

Bayos   $9.o0@9.75 

Blackeyes   $7.10®7.40 

Cranberry   *Z'9222S5 

uin^   $6.40fa«  60 

Red   Mexican   $8 .25®  8. 76 

ct'rbanzos'  ••»•£<>«  8 '.JB 

Large  White*   $6.25®  6.40 

Small   Whites   $6.40  ®  (1.50 

Lamas.  Ass'n  prices   $14.75 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices  $l.'i.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices   $13.00®1326 

do  Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $12.76®  13.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  continues  strong.  Al- 
though the  high  prices  obtained  for  hens  last 


week  no  longer  prevail,  broilers  and  friers  are  |  j.rimp  l8't8 


Squabs  made  a  decided  advance  on  the  sea- 
sonable scarcity,  and  Belgian  hares  were  also 
higher. 

bioilers    1>1    lbs.  and  under   48&50e 

do.  IV,  to  1%  lbs  4  K«r -.(it- 
do.  l»i   to  2  lbs  48«c60c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  i:i'n  48c 

Hens,  extra   per  lb  40®  42c 

do.  Leghorns  40®  42c 

Smooth  young  rosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   40@43c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  48®  52c 

do,  live   46®  47c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  36®  38c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28®  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  75®  80c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  35  it)  38c 

do.  old.   lb  30  (i  32c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20ff?22c 

do,  dressed   27®  28c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.&0®3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  firm  throughout  the  week 

with  the  close  1  Vj  cents  above  the  open.  The 
shipping  demand  continues  and  receipts  are  no 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 
Butter  is  generally  believed  to  be  in  a  strong 
position  when  the  local  market  is  considered 
,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eastern  markets. 
.  .$4.75@6.00  |  while  me  price  may  fluctuate  a  few  cents  no 
$5.25  ;  nialerial  reduction  is  looked  for  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  supply  of  Danish  butter 
arriving  in  New  York  has  been  readily  ab- 
sorbed, and  while  another  shipment  is  ex- 
pected it  is  thought  that  this  will  about  end 
the  Danish  butter  in  the  American  market  for 
some  time  as  the  future  supply  of  the  butter 
has  been  contracted  for  in  the  European  mar- 
ket. Quotations  are  exchange  prices  less 
commisison  to  producers. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..     ..      60      60  ^  60%  61^  61^ 
Prime  lsts    ..      59%  59%  59%  59%  69% 
EGGS. 

The  local  egg  market  is  in  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiar condition.  On  the  Eastern  demand  it  is 
strong  at  higher  prices.  A  jump  of  three 
cents  was  made  in  extras  on  a  four-cent  ad- 
vance in  the  New  York  market  today.  Daily 
shipments  of  one  or  more  cars  are  being  made 
to  the  East  and  the  surplus  production  hers 
is  thus  being  taken  care  of.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  severe  winter  which 
has  prevailed  oli  over  the  East  comes  to  an 
end  eggs  from  the  Middle  West  will  begin  to 
Hood  the  Eastern  markets  and  shipments  from 
here  will  cease.  For  this  reason  many  dealers 
are  buying  only  what  they  need  for  immediate 
business  in  this  market.  Quotations  below 
are  the  exchange  prices  less  the  regular  8  per 
cent  commission  charged  producers. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   43      46      43%  43  46 


25  cents  a  box  this  week.  Tangerines  were 
also  26  cents  higher  for  the  fancy  fruit. 
Tangerines  come  in  two  sizes  of  boxes  and 
the  range  quoted  is  for  both  sizes  of  con- 
tainer as  well  as  for  the  varying  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $6.00  ft  5.60 

do,    choice,  box   $4 .00® 4. 60 

do.    Standard,  box   $3.00  03.60 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  $4 .00®  6.60 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box  $2.76®3.26 

do.    Arizona,  box  $3  60®  4  00 

Tangerines,  box  $1.60@3.5O 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  weak,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  local  demand  is  growing 
better.  It  is  nei.evcd  that  even  a  flight  shav- 
ing of  present  prices  would  develop  a  really 
active  local  market.  There  is  no  shipping  de- 
mand. 

Water  White  18®20c 

Light  Amber   16®  17c 

Amber  16  ®  16c 

RICE. 

The  local  rice  market  is  quiet  this  week  at 
unchanged  quotations.  The  continued  dry 
weather  is  causing  considerable  uneasiness 
among  the  rice  men,  as  It  is  realized  that  any 
lack  of  water  will  mean  very  material  cut- 
ting down  of  this  year's  crop  of  rice. 

DRIED  FRI  ITS. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  for  spot 
goods  and  so  the  dried  fruit  market  is  in- 
clined to  sag.  Futures  have  not  yet  begun 
to  interest  the  dealers,  although  some  have 
men  out,  looking  over  the  condition  of  the 
orchards  and  from  these  reports  and  other  in- 
formation estimates  of  the  output  will  be 
made.  On  these  estimates  bidding  on  the 
new  crop  will  be  based. 

Prunes — 40-50s   18®  19c 

do.    50-60B  15®  16c 

do,    00-70s   16c 

do.    70-80s   13®  14c 

do.    80-908   12%®  13c 

do,    90-lOOs   12  %c 

Peaches   16  %  ®  21c 

Apricots   23  ®  30c 


LOS  ANGELES. 


higher  on  good  demand,  with  small  receipts 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  18,  1920. 

CATTLE — Notwithstanding  the  protracted 
drouth  and  the  dearth  of  pasturage,  and  the 
prospect  of  shipping  stock  out  of  the  State  to 
obtain  feed,  the  beef  cattle  market  is  about 
stationary.  Meat  consumption  is  very  restrict- 
ed, owning  to  prices  the  buying  public  regards 
as  high,  and  cattle  values  are  affected  thereby. 
Buying  is  light  on  the  local  market,  though 
some  fairly  good  stuff  is  still  coming  in  from 
the  Nevada ,  and  Oregon  ranges.  In  the  East- 
ern markets  things  look  stumpy— due,  mainly, 
it  is  thought,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
money  market  by  the  great  fall  in  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  cutting  down  of  exports. 

Steers.   No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs... 12  @12%c 

do.  No.  I.  1200-1400  lbs  11%®  12c 

do,    2nd  quality    9%ib'10%c 

do,    thin  8     ®  9c 

eows    and    Heifers,    No.    1....  9     ®  9%c 

do.    2nd  quality    3     ©  8>|c 

do.    common  to  thin  4    @  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6  %  ©  7c 

do.    fair    6  %  @  6c 

do,    thin   4  %  ®  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   13  %  ©  14c 

do.    medium   11%®12%C 

do,    heavy    9  ©10%c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  sheep  market  has  a 
healthy  undertone.  Good  grades  of  mature 
muttons  and  lambs  are  scarce,  and  hardly 
up  to  the  demand.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed. 

Lambs.  Yearling  13  ®13%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11  @12c 

do,    ewes    9  @10c 

HOGS— The  receipts  of  hogs  in  the  local 
market  are  satisfactory,  a  decided  preference 
being  shown  for  the  lighter  and  medium 
weights.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  all  well- 
finished  stuff  offered,  but  buyers  are  shy  of 
indifferent  stuff  at  prevailing  prices.  Quota- 
tions are  at  a  standstill 

Hogs.  bard.  fat.  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs.  .  14%c 

do.    150-225  lbs  15c. 

do,    225-300  lbs  14y>c 

do,    800-400  lbs  13 Vic 


Los  Angeles,  February  17.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  has  been  dull 
the  past  week.    Killers  in  this  territory  are 

buying  sparingly,  both  of  steers  and  cows. 
Prices,  however,  have  remained  firm  and  un- 
changed since  last  reported. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000@1100  lbs. .. $10.00®  12.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $  9.50®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $  8.00®  8.60 

Canners   $4.60®  6.60 

HOGS — Receipts  in  this  market  are  light. 
What  is  moving  is  selling  readily  at  quota- 
tions, which  are  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag-g  226@276  lbs.  $14.50®  15  00 
Heavy  averag'g  226®275  lbs.  $14.50©15.00 
Light  $16.00  ©15.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Yearlings  and  lambs  are  reported 
to  be  in  good  demand.  Ewes  and  wethers  arc 
slow.  Prices  are  the  same  as  last  week.  Fair 
receipts. 

Prime  wethers   $9 .00 ©11.00 

Yearlings   $9.50®  10  60 

Prime  ewes   $8.60®  9.60 

Lamb9   $13.00®  16.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  February  16.  1920. 
CATTLE — Receipts.   Id36:  market,  steady: 

grain  and  pulp  fed  steers,  $12. 60k®  IS:  choice, 
$11.60®12;  medium  to  good.  $960@10.50; 
fair  to  good,  $8:60@9.60;  common  to  fair, 
$7.50 ©8.50:  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9.50® 
10.50:  good  to  choice.  $8.50@9.60:  medium 
to  good.  $7.60@8.60:  fair  to  medium.  $6.60 
I  ©7.50:  canners.  $3.60@6.50:  bulls.  $625® 
8.50;  prime  light  calves,  $16.60®  17:  medium 
light.  $12.50  (ft!  16.50;  heavy,  $7  ©12.60; 
stockers  and  feeders.  $8  ©9.50. 

HOGS — Steady ;  receipts.  1271 :  prime  mixed, 
$15.75@16.25:  medium.  $15.25 @  16.75;  rough 
heavy.  $14®  15.25;  pigs.  $13@15. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  1319.  Eastern 
lambs.  $17®  18;  light  valley.  $16®  17:  heavy, 
$14.50©  15.50;  feeder  lambs.  $12® IS;  year- 
lings. $13.50®  14;  wethers.  $13®  13.60;  ewes, 
$10  ©12. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  16.  1920. 
The  demand  for  California  Navels  in  the 
Eastern  markets  continues  satisfactory.  The 
danger  from  frosted  fruit  is  not  now  felt  so 
generally,  and  the  consuming  public  is  buy- 
ing with  more  confidence.  There  is  a  slight 
advance  of  about  25  cents  on  last  week's  quo- 
tations. At  California  points  choice  fruit  is 
bought  on  a  basis  of  $4.60  to  $4.76.  Ship- 
pers estimate  that  there  are  about  8,000  or 


This  is 
than  at 


9.000  carloads  still  to  go  forward, 
approximately  3.000  carloads  less 
the  same  time  last  season. 

California  lemons  are  strong  on  all  markets. 
The  demand  is  strengthened  by  the  require- 
ments of  influenza  patients.  Quotations  for 
extra  fancy  fruit  run  as  high  as  $6  a  box. 

Citrus  shipments  to  date  total  about  10.200 
boxes  of  oranges,  and  about  1700  boxes  of 
lemons. 


39%  39%  41%  41%  44 
Ex.  pullets  ..      38%  39      38  %  39  42 
Undersized    .  .      36      35      35      36  37 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  quiet  and  slightly  lower  for 
the  California  product.  Oregon  cheese  is  un- 
changed. Cheese  quotations  are  based  on  the 
exchange  prices  less  10  per  cent  commission 
to  the  producer. 

California  Flats,  fancy   27c 

do.  Firsts   25 '/jC 

Y.  A..  Fancy   31  %c 

Oregon  Triplet   29e 

do.  Y.  A  33%C 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fresh  fruit  market  this  week  was  only 

fairly  steady.    The  demand  did  not  seem  to 

reach  the  expectations  of  the  dealers. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  Oregon  $2.76®3.$6 

do,    Bellfiower   $1.26®  1.76 

do.    Layer   $1.60 

do,    Yellow  Newtown  $1  76  @  3  00 

do.    Pippins.  Calif  $1.76® 2.25 

do.    Winesap  $2 .00®  4.00 

White  Winter  Permain  $1.75©2.00. 

Pears   $2.60  ©4.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navel  oranges  showed  another  advance  of 


Los  Angeles,  February  17,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

After  making  a  decline  of  4c  on  the  pound 
the  week  previous,  this  market  has  taken  a- 
brace  aud  holds  firm  atr  last  week's  quotations. 
Receipts  have  steadily  increased  during  the 
week  and  were  63.000  pounds  above  those  of 
a  week  ago.  Demand  is  fair.  The  exchange 
reports  having  received  for  the  week,  348,600 
lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  64c 

do,    prime   first  62c 

do.    first   61c 

EGGS. 

This  market  is  stUl  going  lower.  Fresh 
ranch  and  pullets  show  another  decline  of  2c 
on  the  dozen,  while  case  counts  are  down  3c. 
Cheaper  eggs  is  the  result  of  increased  pro- 
duction, which  as  usual  comes  at  this  time 
of  the  season.  Demand  is  getting  better  right 
along,  the  public  buying  freely  at  quotations. 
During  the  week  there  were  received  on  the 
exchange  1.592  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   43c 

do.    case  count   40c 

do,    pullets   41c 

POULTRY. 

A  good  demand  is  beiar  felt  for  broilers 
and  friers,  and  at  prices  higher  than  last 
week's.  Only  fair  receipts.  Hens  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  fair  demand  and  steady.  Tur- 
keys in  fair  supply  and  demand  is  good.  No 
ducks  coming  in  at  present  and  if  there  were 
they  would  sell  readily.  Prices  generally  are 
steady. 

Broilers.  1  to  1U  lbs  40c 

do.    1%  to  1%  >bs  42c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   26  ©37c 

Turkeys   37®  44c 

Geese  27c 

VEGETABLES. 
Few  potatoes  coming  in  now  and  the  market 


Correct  Weight  Distribution 

To  pull  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  load — to  give  endur- 
ance and  long  life  there  must  be 
a  proper  working  relation  be- 
tween tractor  weight  and  draw' 
bar  horsepower. 

OilPull  tractors  have  neither 
the  short  life  of  a  "lightweight" 
tractor  nor  the  clumsiness  of  the 
"heavyweight" —  they  are  the 
right  weight  for  maximum 
strength  and  long  life. 

The  weight   distribution  of  the 
OilPull  is  absolutely   correct  —  an 
assurance  of  proper  traction  even 
under  adverse  conditions. 

Four  Oil  Pulls  — 12-20,  16-30,  211-40 
and  30-60  H.  P.  gives  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  for  every  use. 

ADVANCE  RUflELY  THRESHER  CO..  Inc. 
17  19  (Ills  Stmt,  Sim  FrucUca,  C*L 
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is  considerably  higher.  Onions  are  steady,  but 
sale  is  slow  and  few  are  coming-  in.  Cabbage 
this  week  is  sharply  lower  under  more  liberal 
(Offerings.  Lettuce  is  lower  and  also  very  dull. 
There  is  a  lair  demand  for  celery,  which  is 
also  selling-  below  last  week's  prices 
Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  .  ...  $5.00®  5.25 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4.75®  6.00 

Sweet  potatoes  $4.00® 4.50 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  ..$4.75®5.00 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $5.50  Co)  5.76 

do.  Australian  Brown   $5.25® 5.35 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25®  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   25®  40c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $1.25®  1.40 

Peas,  per  lb  7®  10c 

Celery,  crate  $5.75®  6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate  $1.25®  1.60 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  25®  30c 

FRUIT. 

There  are  no  changes  in  this  market  this 
week.  Apples  continue  to  make  up  the  offer- 
ings of  deciduous  fruits.  All  choice  and  fancy 
stock  in  good  demand.  Poor  stock  not  selling 
well.    Prices  are  unchanged  since  la9t  week. 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier  $1.90@2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  $2.75® 3.25 

do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$1.75®1.85 
do,  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00@2.25 

do,  Spitzenburg,  packed  box..  $2.25® 3.25 
BEANS. 

The  past  week  saw  little  movement  in 
beans.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  dull. 
Prices  unchanged. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 


Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blaekeyes.  per  cwt  $5.50® 6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3. 00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAT. 

Receipts  in  this  market  during  the  past 
week  were  fairly  good  and  demand  equally  so. 
Prices  continue  to  hold  firm  and  they  remain 
as  nuoted  last  week.  A  fairly  good  supply  is 
on  hand. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $27.00@30.00 

Oat  hay,  ton  $30.00®  34.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $34.60@36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton  $35.00®  37.00 

Straw   $14.00®  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

The  alfalfa  market  is  still  holding  strong 
with  slisrhtly  more  California  hay  showing  up 
the  la.-t  icw  da  vs.  II  good  curing  weather 
continues  we  will  have  new  hay  during  the 
next  two  or  thiee  weeks.  There  is,  however, 
the  possibility  of  more  rain,  and  if  cut  hay  is 
caught  in  the  fields  the  chances  are  there  will 
be  a  lot  for  sale  as  fertilizer.  From  all  ap- 
pearances the  market  on  new  alfalfa  will 
open  strong  and  the  prices  moie  nearly 
equalized  this  year  through  the  season  than 
has  been  the  case  heretofore.  Quotations  fur- 
nished by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California. 
Inc.,  526  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles.  A. 
F.  Thornton,  Sales  Manager.  All  prices  the 
same  as  those  of  last  week. 

Choice  Alfalfa   S36.00@38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00® 36.00 

Standard   $30.00®  33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $37.00® 39.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $35.00(S 36.00 

Standard  Dairy  $33 .00® 34. 00 


Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $1020  per  aare 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fulniture  and  automobiles. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK,  940  W.  76th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
$1000  DOWN~SECURES 
57-Acre  Midwest  Farm 

Only  2%  miles  over  good  road  to  R.R.  town. 
4  miles  city.  Productive  machine-worked 
fields,  wire-fenced,  spring-watered  pasture;  es- 
timated 30  acres  underlaid  with  valuable  coal 
vein;  fruit.  Attractive  cottage  home  with 
screened  porch,  good  basement  bam.  corn 
crib,  poultry,  hog  houses,  etc.  Owner  to 
settle  now  makes  low  price  $2,800  easy  terms. 
Details  Catalog  Bargains  23  States;  copy  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831AF  New  York 
Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BARGAIN  IN  IRRIGATED  RANCH  —  Lo- 
cated in  heart  of  "Newland  Project,"  Fallon, 
Nevada — 80  acres;  65  in  alfalfa;  cuts  180 
tons.  Sandy  loam  soil;  well  drained;  never 
failing  water;  36x30-foot  barn,  good  house; 
good,  soft  drinking  water;  complete  farming 
implements;  5  horses,  chickens;  now  paying 
$200  per  month.  Price  for  quick  sale,  $16.- 
000;  half  cash,  balance  at  6  per  cent.  If  in- 
terested, write  owner,  W.  L.  Morehouse,  Fallon, 
Nevada. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  stock  farmT 
146  acres;  100  acres  bottom  land.  Well 
fenced  and  watered.  For  particulars,  write 
Box  75.  R.  F.  D.  A,  Geyserville. 

I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St   Helena.  Cal 


DR.  BAKER'S  LIVESTOCK  AND  VETERI- 

nary  Cyclopedia  tells  about  management, 
feeding  and  breeding  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs, 
Poultry,  Goats  and  Dairying.  All  parts  com- 
bined in  one  large  leather  volume.  Over  1400 
pages.  Weight,  8  lbs.  Price,  $7.00  postpaid. 
D.  G.  Gustason,  316  Grosse  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. 


ENGINEERING 

Technical  Service  Company.  282  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Phone  'Qouglas  2353, 
is  an  association  of  graduate  engineers  who 
solve  practical  problems  requiring  technical 
knowledge. 

Specialties:  Invention  and  design  of  rural 
power,  lighting,  communication  and  irrigation 

systems. 


FIETDMAV  W4NTF.O  for  w-Pkly  farm  pub- 
lication nav  ng  in  gt  California  circulation,  to 
travel  throuirhoul  Btate,  gathering  livestock 
field  nci  ■•■  •<  I  reporting  interesting  livestock 
event-;;  also  sei minir  advertisements  of  live- 
stock, pool',  y,  etc  Mii-l.  be  competent  writer 
on  livestock  ami  k;ndred  subjects.  To  the 
right  paity  wf  can  offer  permanent  pm-.tioo. 
Salaiy  and  >.ng  expenses  paid.     In  an- 

sweiiiis.  Btate  gee,  ur-vious  employment,  ref- 
erences arid  •  :••»  >  expected.  Box  1S20,  Pa- 
cific Km  a  i  Press. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE-^Pure  strain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple. 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County,  Cal. 

FOR'  SALE— Holt- "18"  ~late~niodel.  thor 
oughly  overhauled.  Also  complete  orchard 
farming  equipment,  including  8-ft.  disc  drag, 
4-disc  plow,  wagon,  etc.  Addeess  W.  A. 
Beall,  402  Popla  Ave.,  Fresno.  Calif. 

OWNER  OV  SMALL  APIARY  wishesTto  ar- 
range  with  rancher  for  summer  location;  al- 
falla  or  oilier  good  range;  within  sixty  miles 
of  Oakland  preferred.  E.  O.  James,  Mills  Col- 
lege. Cal. 


2000  MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  on  Picholine 
roots,  well  grown  and  proper  size;  free  from 
pest.  Will  sell  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
500  or  1.000.     A.  H.  Monroe.  Orland.  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco; 

SEEDS— Alfalfa  Seed  40c  f.  ~o~ b7~San 
Francisco.  All  varieties  Vegetable  and  F'ower 
Seed  Write  for  special  prieeR.  Bay  Counties 
Sen    Co..  Sao  Francisco,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — One  large  bean  threshing  out- 
fit complete,  including  the  following:  one 
36-40  bean  separator  used  three  seasons. 
Hardwood  frame  and  selected  lumber  through- 
out. Capacity  2500 — 100  bags  per  day.  One 
Case  Steam  Tractor  Engine  and  Separator 
used  three  seasons  only;  practically  new.  Also 
14  net  wagons,  1  new  cookhouse  last  year. 
Derrick  wagon  and  in  fact  the  best  and  most 
complete  threshing  outfit  in  Ventura  Co  This 
is  a  special  built  machine  and  has  the  latest 
devices  to  save  labor  and  beans.  This  is  a 
money-making  outfit.  Can  give  good  reasons 
for  selling.  Price  below  actual  value.  H.  A. 
Munger.  Santa  Paula.  Calif. 

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from'  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  16-horse- 
oower  at  $2860.  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


GENUINE  KADOTA  and  other  fig  cuttings; 
I  walnut,  pecan  and  standard  and  new  varieties 
I  fruit  tree  scions  for  sale.    Tribble  Bros.,  Elk 
Grove,  Calif. 

i  ~~  WEBSTER,  WEBSTER~&  BLEWETT— Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  , 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baam  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

ORCHARDIST  experienced  all  deciduous 
fruits.  Past,  two  years  (and  at  present)  in 
charge  orchards  University  Farm.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Consider  commercial  position.  Young 
•orchard  preferred.    Box  191.  Davis.  

BURBA  NK  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 
Plants — 8  for  $1.00.  Well-rooted  tips.  Va- 
riety Farm.  Clovis,  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — One  Du8t~Sprayerr~No.  4.  In 
good  condition.    R.  E.  Ryan,  Lodi.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  CROWN .  SUDAN 
Grass  Seed.  Send  for  sample.  Roscoe  How- 
ard. Dixie  Ranch.  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 
~~  FOR  SALE — 1000  nice"  flg~  trees.  500  of 
which  are  Smyrnas  and  500  Adriatic*;  30c 
apiece  takes  the  bunch;  40c  apiece  is  smaller 
lots.    John  F.  Frost,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each. 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany. Johnstown.  Ohio. 

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  Press  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson,  Rt.  A,  Box  209,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BURBANK  THORNLESS  BLACKBBERRY 
plants — year  old,  6  for  $1.00;  15  for  $2.00, 
postpaid.  H.  Glas,  Madera,  Cal. 
— FOR  SALE^-Walnut  Grafting  Wood.  Payne 
10  cents;  Eureka.  8  cents  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn, 
Ront>>  B   Box  361.  San  Jose. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sandwick  Steel  Hay  Press. 
Baled  only  150  tons;  good  as  new.  Wiech- 
man  &  Vick.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — California  Wonder'  Com  for 
seed.  Doubles  yield.  Send  for  circular.  James 
McKee.   Riverside.  Calif. 

—  STOCK  BEET  SEED  forlale^  ChoiceTOiant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J.  Brown, 
R.  D.  A.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


Sent  on 

Ten  Days' 
Trial 

Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Most    useful    implement  on 
farm  or  ranch.    Cuts  ditches 
any   size   or   shape,  terraces 
hillsides,  cleans  old  ditches, 
builds  cr  levels  levees,  fills 
up  gullies  and  grades  roads. 
Works  in  any  soil.    Made  of 
best  steel.     Reversible.  Ad- 
justable. Simple  in  operation. 
Lasts  life-time.    G.  H.  Green, 
Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  says,  "Never  invested  a 
dollar  in  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  that  has 
given  me  such  great  returns.    It  is  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  any  farmer  in  many  ways." 
So  say  all  users  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  SIMPLEX  is  the  best  investment 
that  a  farmer  can  make  in  a  farm  implement. 

'  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Distributors:  Z  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Hayman  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  CUL-  Dl  -  MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 
One  trip  does  it  all. 

Made  in  California  lo  suil  California  conditions. 


Patent  Applied  for. 

PREPARE  TOUR  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER  THE  GROUND 
ONCE.   DO  TOUR  CULTIVATING,  DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING 
AT   ONE-FOURTH   YOUR  FORMER  EXPENSE. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  prices 

V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.,       SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  of  BEEMAN  TRACTORS 


$2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOB  SALE — In  erood 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address,  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street.  San  lose,  Calif.   

mkawiuskkky  PLANTS — 7  5c  per  hun- 
dred, by  prepaid  parcels  post.  Best  varieties. 
Variety  Farm,  Clovis,  Calif. 

ASK  FOB  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al 
dress  D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


WALNUT  SCIONS  FOB  SALE — Parisienne. 
the  largest  and  most  uniform  of  French  nuts, 
heavy  bearer.  Payne  heaviest  bearer  of  an 
walnuts.    Tribble  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED — Two 
oz.  15c;  SI. 00  pound,  postpaid.  A.  P.  Ward 
&    Son,  Calistutra.  

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal. 
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With  Wonderful,  New  Triplex  Springs 
Roads  Seem  Cleared  Of  Bumps 


THERE  is  only  one  way  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  greater  comfort  introduced 
by  the  new  Overland  4 — 

And.  that  is  by  riding  in  this  car  with  its 
130-inch  Springbase! 

Gone  are  the  usual  bouncing,  swaying 
and  jolting.  Instead,  due  to  the  three-point 
suspension  Triplex  Springs,  there  is  a  smooth 
gliding  sensation. 

The  passengers  are  not  only  free  from 
ordinary  road-blows,  but  the  car  itself  is 


shielded,  prolonging  its  life  and  reducing 
upkeep. 

The  light  weight  of  this  new  Overland  4 
means  economy  of  fuel  and  tires. 

And  it  is  fine  looking,  and  luxuriously 
cushioned;  it  is  fully  equipped  from  Auto- 
Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  to  Electric  Horn. 
Let  the  Overland  dealer  show  you  why 
Overland  4  makes  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
heavy-car  comfort  and  road  steadiness  with 
light-car  economy  and  convenience. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Willys-Overland,  Pacific  Company,  Main  Office,  San  Francisco 
Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Oleander  in  California  Valley  Adornment 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HE  PLANT-PORTRAIT  on  this  page  is  suggestive  of  the  delight 
of  the  oleander  in  its  life  in  California.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
oth«*.  floriferous  exotic  has  been  so  widely  used  in  decoration  of 
both  public  and  private  grounds  and  roadways  as  this  plant, 
which  signifies  so  clearly  its  glad  acceptance  of  growing  con- 
ditions as  suitable  to  its  attainment  of  grand  size  and  gorgeous  blossoming. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  oleander  is  an  old-time  Californian — 


conditions  for  the  growth  of  many  other  stove-plants  of  cold  climates  and 
induced  the  free  importation  of  nearly  everything  which  they  remembered 
as  delightful  in  Eastern  green-houses. 

From  early  times,  therefore,  the  oleander  has  been  installed  in  Cali- 
fornia parks  and  gardens,  and  since  systematic  dismemberment  of  large 
estates  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State  began  about  forty  years  ago,  which 
has  continued  to  this  day,  the  oleander  has  been  freely  planted  for  the  dec- 


•  "Is 


BP?* 


The  above  illustration  shows  a  typical  California  growth  of  Oleander  as  seen  in  Napa  Valley. 


coming  with  the  early  pioneers  and  giving  them  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  impressive  surprises  in  the  contrast  between  its  behavior  in  the  open 
air  in  California,  and  its  usual  habit  as  they  knew  it  in  the  window-gardens 
of  the  old  Eastern  homes.  In  ,1851  R.  W.  Bouse  of  Stockton  picked  up  an 
oleander  plant  as  he  passed  through  Mexico  on  his  way  \to  California  and 
planted  it  near  Stockton,  where  a  visitor  who  saw  it  in  1857  makes  this 
record:  "It  is  the  largest  and  finest  oleander  we  have  ever  seen.  It  has 
grown  to  enormous  size  and  sheds  its  fragrance  all  over  the  garden."  No 
wonder  it  impressed  those  who  had  never  before  seen  an  oleander,  except 
as  it  was  cuddled  as  an  Eastern  house  plant,  with  the  capacity  of  California 


oration  of  roadsides  to  carry  on  its  rich  ornamentation  while  the  palms  and 
other  tall  trees  were  getting  their  heads  toward  the  sky.  It  has  proved 
admirably  adapted  to  almost  immediate  results.  Its  easy  growth  from 
cuttings,  rapid  growth,  and  early  blooming;  its  tolerance  of  considerable 
drouth  and  neglect,  and  its  commanding  size  as  a  flowering  shrub — all  these 
characters  made  the  oleander  ideal  for  the  gorgeous  effects  desirable  to 
attain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  development  decorations. 

But  the  oleander,  though  a  most  willing  plant  as  indicated,  makes  cer- 
tain requirements  which  must  be  met,  or  it  "will  deny  satisfaction.  It  must 
be  kept  clean  of  scale  insects  or  it  covers  itself  with  a  black  pall. 
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LCO  Groin  Bins 
e  i*aln  pi'oo^ 


1918  season  and  1920. 

So  far  they  have  been  pretty  much 
alike,  haven't  they  ? 

Do  you  remember  the  early  fall 
rains  of  1918? 

Perhaps  you  were  one  of  the  farm- 
ers who  lost  1  0'  (  of  his  grain  because 
of  those  rains. 

If  you  could  insure  yourself  against 
another  such  loss  and  at  the  same  time 
to  your  profits,  would  you  do  it? 

^alco  Metal  Grain  Bins  save  every 


Calco  Hoe  Fountain. 


To  be  used  where  water  can  be  piped  direct 
to  fountain.  Does  away  entirely  with  need  of 
carrying  water.  Requires  no  attention  after 
installation  and  will  last  many  years.  The 
coupon  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 


bit  of  grain  from  rain.  They  save  the 
cost  of  sacks.  They  cut  down  the 
labor  expense,  and  save  the  waste  from 
rats,  squirrels,  mice  and  vermin. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  from  rust- 
proof Armco  Iron.  They  are  durable, 
lasting  and  easily  erected.  Their  cost 
is  comparatively  small. 

Remember  that  their  first  cost  is 
their  only  cost.  Write  today  for  book- 
let which  gives  complete  information, 
descriptions,  and  comparative  costs. 


MODEL  2S1 

Calco  Self  Watering  Tank  for  Hogs 

Serves  as  a  reservoir  where'  water  must  be 
hauled  or  carried.  Discharges  water  into 
trough  only  as  hogs  drink  it  out.  Assures  a 
constant  supply  of  clean  water  and  does  away 
with  need  of  frequent  renewals.  Write  for 
booklet. 


MODEL  258 

Calco  Self  Feeder. 

Supplies  fresh,  clean  grain  to  hogs  automati- 
cally. It  lessens  the  labor  of  feeding.  It  saves 
the  grain  from  being  scattered  and  wasted  and 
keeps  the  feed  supply  clean  and  sanitary. 
Prices  and  sizes  upon  request. 


MODEL  244 


Calco  Hog  Trough. 

Built  for  feeding  or  watering  hogs.  Made  of 
Armco  rust- resisting.  Galvanized  Iron,  they  are 
sanitary,  strong,  durable  and  economical.  They 
come  in  sizes  to  fit  every  farm.  Write  for 
prices  and  description. 


MODEL  257. 

Calco  Sheep  Trough. 

For  watering  and  feeding  sheep.  Made  f 
Armco  Galvanized  Iron  and  is  clean,  sanit 
and  durable.  Easily  moved  from  place 
place.    Send  for  size  and  price  list. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 
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Sweet  Clover  a  Worthy  Rival  of  Alfalfa 


A  worthy  rival  of  alfalfa  has 
rapidly  been  gaining  popularity  under 
many  conditions  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. While  white  sweet  clover 
(melilotus  alba)  is  only  a  biennial, 
if  properly  cut  or  pastured,  it  re- 
seeds  itself  and  thus  becomes  even 
more  of  a  perennial  than  alfalfa.  It 
thrives  where  alfalfa  does  not  pay. 
On  thin  soil,  rocky  soil,  dry  soil,  light, 
soil,  heavv  soil,  somewhat  alkaline 
soil,  the  chance  for  a  good  tonnage 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


roots  decay  quickly,  leaving  the  sub 
soil  open  for  air  and  water  and  the 
roots  of  succeeding  crops. 

Compares  Favorably  with  Alfalfa. 

White  sweet  clover  is  as  good  a 
gatherer  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  as 
alfalfa;  and  it  adds  as  much  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  as  alfalfa,  but  frequently 
may.  distribute  it  better,  especially  in 
locations  not  suitable  lor  alfalfa. 

For  stock  feed,  the  dried  hay  has 


Union  except  the  Southeastern  States, 
whose  soil  is  generally  too  acid.  It 
withstands  more  abuse  than  most  any 
other  valuable  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  exquisitely  perfumes  the  summer 
air.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
honey-producing  plants. 

There  is  plenty  of  seed  on  the 
market,  the  price  having  been  about 
$40  per  hundred  pounds  or  $4  per 
acre  for  several  months.  Practically 
all  seed  is  scarified  to  make  it  germi- 


White  sweet  clover  root  less  than  two  years  old.    It  penetrates  the  soil  and  dies  when  two  years  old,  opening  the  soil  for  moisture, 
air,  bacteria,  roots,  and  bigger  crops  of  all  kinds.    (Courtesy  Wostern  Soil  Bacteria  Co.) 


of  white  sweet  clover  hay  or  heavy 
livestock  pasturing  is  considerably 
better  than  with  alfalfa.  It  will  not 
grow  without  moisture;  it  will  not 
grow  in  acid  soils  until  the  acidity 
has  been  corrected  with  limestone; 
and  it  does  not  thrive  on  soils  which 
lack  nitrogen  unless  the  sweet  clover 
is  inoculated. 

It  cannot  become  a  pest,  because  it 
can  be  prevented  from  seeding  by 
close  pasturing,  close  mowing,  or  by 
cultivation.  Its  roots  are  much 
bulkier  than  alfalfa  roots  but  not  so 
tough.  It  has  a  tap  root  which  fre- 
quently makes  a  hole  in  hard  subsoil 
where  alfalfa  roots  would  be  tempted 
to   run    horizontally.    Sweet  clover 


almost  the  same  character  and  quan- 
tity of  nutrients  as  alfalfa;  but  it 
must  be  cut  before  the  stalks  become 
woody,  or  it  will  not  be  eaten  up 
clean.  For  pasture,  so  soon  as  cattle 
and  hogs  have  acquired  a  liking  for 
the  somewhat  bitter  flavor,  they  pre- 
fer it  over  green  alfalfa  and  will  eat 
it  so  close  as  to  kill  it  if  permitted. 
No  case  of  bloating  is  recorded  in  our 
literature,  which  covers  the  entire  U. 
S.  in  a  general  way.  The  statements 
of  California  growers,  printed  below, 
show  that  cows  respond  in  milk  and 
butterfat. 

White  sweet  clover  has  delighted 
the  writer  by  its  presence  as  a  road- 
side weed  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 


nate  a  higher  percentage  in  the  season 
when  it  is  sown.  A  great  many  of 
the  seeds  have  hard  coats  which  would 
otherwise  resist  moisture  for  a  year 
or  more.  The  Morse  Seed  Co.  report 
that  their  sales  of  white  sweet  clover 
seed  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
well  over  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The 
Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co.,  who  have 
been  furnishing  seed  along  with  their 
bug.'  have  sold  400.000  pounds  since 
planting  began  last  fall. 

Two  features  with  regard  to  plant- 
ing are  to  be  emphasized:  a  very  firm 
seedbed  is  necessary  and  the  seed 
must  be  barely  covered  with  soil  that 
can  be  kept  moist  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  pre- 


pare the  seedbed  in  average  condi- 
tions is  to  irrigate,  plow,  harrow  fine, 
and  compact  with  a  corrugated  roller 
or  a  planker.  Then  scatter  the  seed 
evenly,  preferably  broadcasting  half 
in  one  direction  and  the  other  half 
crosswise.  Roll  this  in  or  work  it  in 
lightly  with  a  brush  harrow. 
What  California  Growers  Say. 

Imperial  County:  J.  C.  Huffaker 
began  to  think  he  would  have  to 
abandon  his  alkali  land  out  of  Holt- 
ville,  where  seepage  from  the  canal 
keeps  some  of  the  land  wet.  He 
furnished  sweet  clover  to  the  tenant, 
who  planted  it  in  March,  191f),  with 
an  irrigation  for  part  of  it  and  none 
for  the  rest.  In  June  it  was  waist 
high  with  a  better  stand  where  it  had 
been  irrigated.  In  December,  he  was 
offered  a  chance  to  lease  this  land  at 
$65  per  acre  when  the  clover  shall 
have  been  plowed  under  after  its 
second  year  of  growth.  He  had  plant- 
ed six  acres  Nov.  23,  1919,  and  planned 
to  plant  40  acres  more.  On  February 
12,  1920,  he  reported  that  the  sweet 
clover  planted  Nov.  23  had  been  pas- 
tured a  week  beginning  Jan.  10  with 
16  cows.  He  then  took  them  off  for 
a  week  to  avoid  pasturing  too  close, 
and  on  Feb.  12  was  carrying  16  calves 
on  the  same  field  with  the  clover  get- 
ting ahead  of  them.  His  cows  in- 
creased their  butterfat  while  on  the 
clover  and  decreased  again  when  they 
were  put  back  on  alfalfa.  He  says 
that  if  they  are  given  their  choice, 
they  go  to  sweet  clover  every  time 
in  preference  to  alfalfa. 

Fresno  County:  W.  D.  Mitchell 
seeded  60  acres  with  10  pounds  per 
acre  in  March,  1918,  on  summer  fal- 
low, operating  the  seeder  from  horse- 
back. The  land  was  foul  with  Ber- 
muda and  Johnson  grass,  which  made 
a  good  balanced  hay,  being  mixed  with 
the  protein  clover.  In  April  he  turned 
ten  baby  beeves  on  the  place  and  on 
Sept.  I,  1918,  had  135  head  of  beef 
cattle  on  it.  In  May,  1919,  he  drove 
off  180  beeves  which  he  said  were  the 
best  fitted  for  butchering  that  his 
butcher  shop  had  handled.  They  had 
no  other  feed  for  the  fattening  period. 

Glenn  County:  A.  H.  Culver  planted 
140  acres  so  late  in  spring  that  it 
received  only  one  inch  of  rain  after- 
ward. He  pastured  it  in  October  and 
November.  From  the  first  of  1919 
until  March  20  he  had  1000  to  1500 
ewes  on  it.  On  March  28  the  clover 
was  eight  inches  tall.  This  piece  had 
not  been  irrigated.  During  the  shear- 
ing season  of  1919  he  had  6,000  head 
on  the  sweet  clover. 

Lassen  County:  J.  J.  Caughy  sowed 
six  pounds  of  sweet  clover  on  a  piece 
less  than  %  acre  of  slightly  alkaline 
clay  soil  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Last 
fall  he  threshed  530  pounds  of  seed 
which  he  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
The  first  year  he  pastured  the  piece 
and  in  May,  1919,  he  clipped  %  ton  of 
hay. 


FACTS  REGARDING  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 


All  children  between  8  and  16  years 
of  age  and  all  minors  over  18  and 
under  21  who  cannot  speak,  read  or 
write  the  English  language,  must  at- 
tend school. 

To  be  exempt  from  attendance  at 
public  schools,  a  child  must  either  be 
certified  by  a  physician  to  be  physi- 
cally or  mentally  unfit;  or  be  excused 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
cause the  distance  from  home  to  a 
school  is  more  than  2  miles ;  or  attend 
private  schools  or  be  taught  3  hours 
a  day  by  a  qualified  tutor;  or  hold  a 
work  permit  issued  by  the  school  de- 
partment. 

The  law  places  tbe  responsibility 
for  school  attendance  upon  parents 
and  guardians.  Failure  to  assume 
this  responsibility  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

A  child  niay  be  reported  as  a  truant 
who  is  absent  from  school  more  than 
three  davs  without  excuse  and  then 
is  subject  to  arrest  by  any  attend- 
ance, peace  or  school  officer. 
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EDITORIAL 


FIGURATIVELY  SPEAKING. 

IS  IT  not  fine  to  see  all  the  politicians  behaving  so 
beautifully  this  year?  How  hard  they  are  trying 
to  save  something  for  the  dear  people.  They  are 
making  the  gravel  fly  in  the  foruin  of  public  dis- 
cussion in  the  hope  of  uncovering  some  lid-bit  of 
liberty,  economy  or  some  other  sweet  thing  which 
has  been  covered  under  the  dust  of  three  years  of 
personal  ambition  and  self-seeking,  and,  like  the 
dear  old  hen  who  also  works  in  gravel  and  dust, 
they  will  not  take  what  they  find — oh,  no:  they 
will  just  cluck  and  cluck  imperatively  to  their 
beloved  public  to  hasten  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
long-buried  governmental  delicacies  which  they 
have  brought  again  to  the  light.'  There  has,  in 
times  past,  been  some  effort  to  discover  why  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  decided  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  should  always  fall  on  a  leap-year.  It 
has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that  It  was  chosen 
because  it  would  so  forcibly  suggest  that  those 
who  governed  us  by  telling  us  what  to  believe  and 
how  to  vote  should  jump  out  of  their  evil  ways 
once  in  four  years  to  a  higher  plane  of  motive  and 
action.  It  strikes  us  rather  indelicate  if  not  im- 
possible, for,  even  if  he  could,  how  slithery  a 
senator  would '  look  leaping  from  a  legislative 
"pork-barrel"  or  an  appropriation  tank!  Even  his 
constituents  would  be  ashamed  of  him— not  only 
because  of  his  looks  but  because  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  where  he  had  been!  Oh,  no;  the 
founders  of  the  republic  were  too  wise  to  reveal 
secrets  of  government  in  such  an  awkward  way. 
Our  idea  is  that  they  knew  very  well  how  bad 
politicians  must  naturally  he  and  naturally  remain, 
and  they  would  do  the  best  they  could  to  save  them 
by  choosing  all  the  longest  years  of  the  calendar 
during  which  they  must  be  good! 

SMALLER  FIGURES  IMPERATIVE. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  how1  small  we  will  get. 
but  we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  the  declarations 
the  politicians  are  making.  For  instance,  this  was 
said  by  a  political  orator  in  New  York  last  week: 

It  is  true  that  a  political  party  cannot  make 
individuals  thrifty,  but  a  political  party  can  pro- 
duce the  shining  and  potent  example  of  thrifty  and 
economical  government. 

Officials  and  agents  of  administration  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  spending  public  monev  and 
don't  know  when  to  stop. 

Secure  an  executive  department  which  will  stop 
urging,  and  a  Congress  that  will  stop  appropriating 
money  for  things  which  need  not  to  be  done  now 
so  expensively,  or  need  not  be  done  at  all. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  utterance;  it  is  a  patriotic 
utterance  and  one  which  the  country  needs  to  heed 
most  of  all  just  at  this  time.  The  speaker  had  no 
doubt  of  his  own  idea  of  the  party  to  do  it,  but  that 
does  not  matter,  for  his  opponents  are  doing  just 
as  fine  talking.  One  speaker  seems  to  pull  such 
principles  fresh  from  the  future;  another  goes 
back  to  Jefferson  for  them.  It  is  the  American 
idea  to  let  every  voter  get  his  true  principles  and 
locate  them  where  he  likes — all  he  has  to  do  is  to 


be  sure  they  are  true  and  to  be  sure  that  he  gets 
them. 

We  have  been  since  the  war  began  in  a  riot  of 
extravagance  under  a  sky  in  which  the  sun  01 
■  patriotism  and  good  will  to  all  men  was  clearly 
gleaming,  although  lurid  clouds  of  vain  vision  and 
pretentious  ambition  pressed  forward  to  pervert 
the  light  of  our  patriotic  and  humanistic  purpose. 
Under  such  a  sky  it  has  been  natural  that  the 
nation  should  lose  thrift  and  should  yield  to  the 
glamour  of  lavish  public  expenditure — most  people 
being  convinced  that  it  was  the  price  pf  human 
liberty,  but  too  many  seeing  in  it  only  the  price 
liberty  should  pay  to  them.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  chief  duty  of  the  American  people  is  to  reso- 
lutely free  itself  from  the  conception  of  lavishness 
as  desirable — whether  it  be  conceived  with  either 
good  or  evil  intent.  It  is  bad  in  one  case  and,  of 
course,  criminal  in  the  other.  Both  should  be 
stopped.  As  says  the  speaker  we  have  quoted: 
We  need  to  stop  spending  public  money  "for  things 
which  need  not  now  be  done  so  extravagantly  or 
need  not  be  done  at  all." 

SOME  FIGURES  INDISPENSABLE. 

But  our  exhortation  along  the  line  of  the  great- 
est public  expenditures  need  not  be  pursued.  The 
politicians  are  giving  their  year  of  goodness  largely 
to  such  preaching  and  they  can  beat  us  to  it.  It 
is  every  voter's  job  to  give  heed  and  make  his 
voice  also  heard  against  what  seems  to  him  ex- 
travagant and  unneedful  under  present  conditions 
of  the  country  arid  of  the  citizen  thereof.  There 
is,  however,  some  danger  that  in  a  general  move- 
ment for  a  flat  reduction  of  public  expenditures 
there  may  be  some  ill-advised  curtailment  of  the 
public  service  in  special  directions.  For  this 
reason  it  is  essential  that  pressure  for  greater 
economy  in  public  expenditures  should  be  exerted 
j  not  only  incisively  but  discriminatingly.  The 
public  good  may  demand  that  some  new  work 
undertaken  during  the  war  be,  in  some  particulars, 
not  only  continued  but  expanded.  In  some  cases 
the  war  has  taught  us  our  own  previous  deficien- 
cies. One  of  these  is  in  our  line  and  therefore 
open  to  our  claim  and  comment.  The  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  great  and  the  results  accom- 
plished are  in  some  cases  demonstrating  them- 
selves to  be  indispensable.  We  do  not.  however, 
speak  of  the  whole  work  of  this  branch  of  the 
government,  because  we  do  not  know  enough  ot 
all  its  workings  to  do  that.  It  may  have  done  some 
flossy  things  and  some  things  extravagantly,  and 
it  may  be  planning  to  continue  things  not  now 
needful.  Let  those  who  know  condemn  such 
things.  ,We  desire  to  speak  specifically  of  one 
branch  of  government  agricultural  work,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  has  come  under  our  personal 
observation:  second,  it  deals  with  fundamentals  of 
farming  in  this  State  which  have  never  before  been 
set  forth  in  such  an  authoritative  and  timely  way 
as  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  local 

division  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  bv  E.  E. 

i 

Kaufman  and  J.  E.  Rickards.  Until  this  branch 
was  established  in  California  wo  had  of  course 
the  service  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington,  which 
was  as  good  as  it  could  be  at  3,000  miles  from  the 
scene  of  its  California  undertakings.  Aside  from 
our  share  in  these  national  figures,  we  had  no 
information  of  crops  except  private  estimates, 
which  had  too  little  foundation  to  be  trusted,  and 
subsequent  gatherings  of  figures  which  were  too 
old  to  be  useful.  Recently  the  Washington  depart- 
ment has  localized,  extended  and  equipped  its  work 
expertly  and  has  planned  to  extend  its  field  crop 
work  and  to  cover  also  the  animal  industries.  This 
would  have  given  us  data  upon  which  farmers 
could  confidently  base  their  calculation  of  prod- 
ucts, values  and  demands,  without  which  crop  pro- 
duction is  a  blind  man's  buff.  We  presume  reducing 
the  cost  of  such  provision  for  more  circumspect 
and  safer  farm  production  might  save  Uncle  Sam 
enough  at  Washington  to  buy  an  airship,  but  so 
long  as  he  has  to  live  on  the  earth  and  depend 
upon  the  products  of  the  earth  he  had  better  not 
try  to  save  mrjney  by  putting  farming  up  in  the 
air  as  it  used  to  be.  Correct  crop  estimates,  valua- 
tions and  calculations  of  needs  for  farmers  con- 
stitute a  lesson  of  the  war  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.    We  doubt  if  Uncle  Sam  needs  another 


airship,  but  he  surely  does  need  all  the  good,  crop 

statistics  he  can  get! 

HOPEFUL  FIGURES. 

Since  the  sun-spotters  and  planet-conjunctors, 
who  have  been  trying  to  get  storms  by  pseudo- 
science,  and  the  Oregon  prophet  who  has  relied  on 
the  wood-chuck  method,  have  all  perished  on  the 
desert  of  presumption,  the  rain-makers  have  come 
into  view  and  are  reported  to  have  induced  some 
farmers  to  bet  with  them  on  rain,  without  putting 
up  any  stakes  themselves.  That  is  the  way  they 
generally  work  it.  We  hear  they  are  selling  pools 
on  rain  at  $1500  an  inch.  The  claim  which  gets 
the  deluded  betters  is  that  if  they  get  the  rain  they 
can  afford  to  pay  the  stake  and  if  they  do  not  get 
the  rain  they  pay  nothing.  The  way  it  looks  to  us 
is  this:  If  they  don't  get  the  rain,  they  lose;  if 
they  do  get  the  rain,  they  lose  what  nature  intends 
to  give  them  by  paying  it  over  to  a  faker.  They 
are  in  it  to  lose  both  ways;  where  is  the  sense  in 
such  a  bet?  It  is  an  old  proverb  that  people  like 
to  be  fooled! 

But  fortunately  it  is  not  as  bad  as  that  yet  for 
those  who  do  not  sign  away  their  chance  for  a 
crop.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  getting 
along  pretty  well  with  the  Mexican  wing  of  her 
meteorological  bi-plane  (for  she  is  apt  to  get  wet 
both  from  Sonoraji  and  Alaskan  systems),  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  still  has  good  chances,  off 
the  ocean  or  from  the  North,  to  get  a  moderate 
soaking — though  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  buying  any  new  umbrellas,  even  if  we  can 
remember  that  we  have  been  so  tired  of  rain  in 
March  that  we  wished  It  would  let  up.  Our  old 
friend,  G-  H.  Willson.  who  has  been  up  in  the 
Weather  Bureau  cupola  abput  as  long  as  we  have 
been  on  the  pavement  below,  also  remembers  some 
very  damp  months  of  March,  and  he  gives  some 
figures  which  ought  to  make  even  a  rain-maker 
hopeful  of  getting  away  with  the  farmers'  goods. 
Here  are  some  of  the  years  in  which  the  March. 
April  and  May  rainfall  helped  to  bring  the  seasonal 
to  par  or  better: 


Season                       March  April  May 

1851-52   6.68  0.26  0.32 

1853-60   3.99  3.14  2.86 

1878-79   '  8.75  1.89  2.35 

1883-84   8.24  6.33  0.23 

1888-  89   7.78  0.96  2.17 

1889-  90   4.73  1.18  1.07 

1898-99   7.61  0.62  0.8« 

1902-  03   6.23  0.56  T 

1903-  04   6.01  1.29  0.36 

1906-07   8.42  0.11  0.04 


Besides  this  there  have  been  numerous  years  In 
which  the  late  February  rainfall  was  heavy,  and 
hope  of  that  has  not  yet  disappeared.  In  fact,  as 
we  write  on  February  21,  there  comes  a  report  that 
a  storm  which  went  east  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
line  butted  into  a  low  barometer  in  Montana  and 
started  back  for  California  by  the  Salt  Lake  line 
and  may  render  this  manuscript  illegible  before 
the  dry-printer  gets  it.  But  we  are  not  betting  on 
that  :  let  the  rain-maker  get  it  if  he  can.  But  as 
for  getting  wet — well,  beware  the  rains  of  March! 

BETTER  FIGURES  STILL. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  reached 
1  more  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of 
February  may  be  a  good  start  toward  a  better 
March.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 'stray 
storm  which  went  to  Montana  has  returned  to 
California  or  that  it  ever  will  return,  there  is  some 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  February  23.  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasons  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka    1,44        12.41        30.30       54  34 

Red  Bluff  38         5.04        16.99       70  32 

Sacramento   09         3.55        13.52        70  34 

San  Francisco  .26         5.25        15.79        64  42 

San  Jose  36         3  78        11.30        68  32 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .78         7.70        13 38        62  :» 

Fresno    .94         3  38         6.25        70  40 

Los  Angeles    1.38         7.06        10.54        6fl  49 

San  Diego   1.81  5.45  0.83        01  49 

Winnemucca  14    ♦  3.22         4.75       58  18 

Reno   12         4.16         7.21        60  20 

Tonopah   24         5.35         5.11        52  24 

snow  full  Ihitn: 

Poctola  5  inches  on  ground 

Summit   38  inches  on  ground 

Cascadu    !•  inches  ou  ground 


Other  stations  not  yet  reported 


February  28,  1920 
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compensation  for  the  loss  of  it  in  the  grand  new- 
pull  which  Southern  California  made  on  her  string 
on  the  Mexican  system.  Rains  reaching  to  two. 
inches  at  Redlands  and  nearly  to  that  amount  at 
Riverside,  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  and 
their  vicinities  have  placed  agricultural  conditions 
in  good  shape  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
cloud-overflow  north  of  Tehachipa  brought  quite 
appreciable  refreshment  to  many  districts.  This 
will  help  winter-growing  field  crops  to  hang  on 
for  the  spring  rains  which  should  finish  them  and 
have  the  chance  also  of  getting  enough  into  the 
subsoil  to  carry  through  deep-rooting  plants.  That 
is  what  is  now  being  waited  for  and  expected. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 


Vines  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  grape  cuttings  (cut 
with  old  wood  left  on)  then  put  in  a  trench  the 
same  as  ordinary  cuttings,  when  buds  begin  to 
swell  and  afterwards  set  out  in  fields  the  same  as 
rootings,  will  grow  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 
What  can  you  tell  me  about  it? — A.  A.  B.,  Caruthers. 

Making  grape  cuttings  "with  a  heel"  of  the  old 
wood,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  "mallet 
cuttings,"  is  a  very  old  practice  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  when  cuttings  are  made  with  laterals  of 
running  canes.  It  has  never  been  practiced  in  Cal- 
ifornia, nor  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  cut- 
tings are  made  of  well-matured  primary  shoots 
from  spurs  of  short-pruned  vines.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  what  you  are  told  which  cannot  be  regularly 
secured  with  good,  hard,  straight  cuttings.  If  they 
are  calloused  as  you  suggest  and  given  good  cul- 
ture and  moisture  as  required  after  planting  in 
vineyard,  they  will  give  you  "nearly  a  hundred  per 
cent  stand."  Practically  all  the  old  vineyards  were 
planted  that  way  or  worse — that  is,  without  the  cal- 
lousing. It  is  only  for  a  decade  or  two  that  rooted 
vines  have  been  so  largely  used.  They  save  time 
and  catch  on  better  to  rather  harder  conditions  and 
are  therefore  popular. 

Fascination  in  a  Daphne. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  branch  from  a  daphne 
that  was  started  by  slip  four  years  ago.  What 
is  the  trouble,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  Some- 
times the  bunches  of  blossoms  are  as  large  as  my 
fist.    It  is  a  good-sized  bush. — C.  L.,  Sacramento. 

Your  specimen  is  very  interesting.  It  is  what  is 
called  "fascination" — that  is,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, a  number  of  shoots  have  been"  induced  to  grow 
side  by  side  into  one  and  to  form  therefore  a  flat- 
tened shoot.  These  several  combined  shoots  try  to 
develop  nodes  and  send  out  leaves,  each  for  itself, 
and  do  not  wholly  succeed  in  the  effort — the  result 
being  scattering  leaves  at  irregular  intervals.  At 
(he  top  of  these  flattened  shoots  all  these  combined 
growths  start  their  abnormally  placed  flower  buds, 
and  the  result  of  that  is  a  bunch  of  abortive  blos- 
soms, interfering  with  each  other  and  producing 
an  abnormal  group  of  unopened  flowers.  The  only 
suggestion  is  that  all  these  flattened  shoots  be  cut 
back  to  a  lower  point  where  the  growth  is  round 
and  normal  in  the  hope  that  later  growth  will  be 
of  this  kind.  The  flattened  shoots  are  useless  and 
likely  to  multiply  the  confusion. 

Poplars  in  the  Wet. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  a  poplar  tree  make  a  suc- 
cessful growth  in  tule  or  swampy  soil,  from  a  slip? 
If  not,  can  they  be  obtained  from  any  nursery? — 
p.  D.,  Oakley. 

Poplars  will  take  hold  if  they  are  a  little. out  of 
the  wet  and  can  go  to  it  as  they  like,  and  they  can 
stand  considerable  submergence,  but  they  do  not 
take  to  water  like  a  willow.  Probably  the  best 
poplar  for  you  is  the  western  cottonwood.  It  will 
grow  from  slips  in  moist  but  not  too  wet  ground; 
but  if  you  wish  trees  surely  and  quickly  you  had 
better  buy  seedlings  from  the  nurseries  which 
handle  shade  and  timber  trees. 

Frosted  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  olives  worthless  for  pickling 
after  frosts?  Some  tell  me  they  are  not  good  and 
that  you  cannot  tell  when  they  have  been  damaged 
and  some  say  they  wilt  after  being  frost-bitten. — 
C.  C,  Simi. 

They  are  not  exactly  worthless.  Both  your  in- 
formants are  right.    The  fruit  may  have  such  a 


slight  touch  as  not  to  present  visible  effects,  or 
may  be  hit  so  as  to  present  clear  blemishes  and 
subsequent  decay.  Wilting  or  shriveling  is  not  a 
sure  indication  of  frost,  for  these  appearances  may 
come  from  drouth,  which  brings  the  sap-flow  below 
the  evaporation  from  the  fruit  surface.  For  safe 
production  of  commercial  olives  all  of  these  in- 
juries unfit  the  fruit.  For  home  use  such  olives 
are  probably  no  worse  than  "specked"'  apples  and 
"scabby"  potatoes — which  are  traditional  farm- 
house delicacies! 

Black  Walnut  Seedlings? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  safe  to  dig  up  young  black 
walnut  sprouts  and  replant  now?  If  so,  how  much 
roots  should  I  save?  Is  it  bad  for  the  young  trees 
if  you  should  happen  to  cut  the  tap  root?  How 
about  grafting — when  should  it  be  done?— J.  H., 
Livingston. 

We  presume  you  mean  seedlings  from  nuts 
planted  last  year.  If  so  "sprouts"  is  not  a  good 
name  for  them — for  sprout  means  a  shoot  or  sucker 
from  an  old  root,  trunk  or  branch,  or  from  a  pit  or 
seed  which  has  not  made  a  good  season's  growth. 
If  you  have  seedlings  which  are  so  small  that  you 
are  tempted  to  call  them  "sprouts,"  you  had  better 
leave  them  where  they  are  another  year,  or  trans- 
plant them  to  a  nursery  row;  they  are  not  usually 
safe  for  planting  out.  If,  however,  they  are  several 
feet  high,  transplant  them  now,  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  made  deeply  moist  by  rain  or  irrigation. 
There  is  no  use  putting  them  out  in  deeply  dry 
ground.  Let  them  grow  in  their  new  places  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  have  hard  wood  not  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  more  than  that  makes 
grafting  easier  and  surer  to  make  you  a  good  new 
top.  It  is  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
you  get  a  good  hard  stock  to  put  grafts  in. 

Grafting  Walnuts  in  Place. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  transplanting  some 
black  walnut  trees  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter. I  want  to  graft  them  with  English  walnuts. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  do  the  work,  and  also  the 
best  method — whether  to  graft  the  limbs  or  main 
trunk  of  the  tree? — V.  H.,  Blocksburg. 

Let  the  trees  grow  as  they  are  until  well  estab- 
lished, and  get  branches  an  inch  or  two  in  thick- 
ness. Then  cut  back  the  branches  a  few  inches 
from  the  stem  and  put  the  grafts  in  these  stubs. 
On  the  smaller  trees  you  can  put  in  grafts  high  up 
in  the  main  stem — after  they  get  to  growing  well 
after  transplanting.  Grafting  both  in  branches  and 
main  stems  are  successful — according  to  the  growth 
you  have  to  work  over-  Graft  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter — before  the  new  growth  starts. 

Fruit-Tree  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant  fig  trees  on  a 
heavy  soil  4  to  5  feet  deep 'without  hardpan.  Be- 
low this  soil  there  is  some  coarser  sediment  and 
then  hard  clay.  Should  I  blast  this  soil  before 
planting?  No  irrigation  is  sure,  but  I  expect  to 
get  some  well  water  to  use  with  a  wagon-tank. 
There  is  considerable  manure  on  the  place — how 
can  I  use  it?  Shall  I  dig  large  holes?  Shall  I 
use  water  when  planting? — Planter,  Merced- 

It  is  too  late  to  blast  the  soil — especially  in  this 
kind  of  a  year  and  only  bucket-irrigation  available. 
Dig  holes  large  enough  to  take  the  natural  spread 
of  the  roots.  Put  the  roots  in  place,  tuck  fine  soil 
around  them,  fill  the  hole  loosely,  and  settle  the 
dirt  by  filling  the  hole  with  water.  When  it  has 
disappeared  add  loose  soil  to  fill  the  hole  and 
spread  manure  several  inches  thick  on  the  surface 
for  two  or  three  feet  around  the  tree  to  act  as  a 
mulch  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation 
and  soil-cracking.  Give  the  trees  a  good  drink 
about  once  a  month  by  pouring  on  top  of  the  ma- 
nure ten  or  fifteen  gallons  to  each  tree.  Keep  all 
the  middles  beyond  the  manure  covers  well  culti- 
vated all  summer. 

Working-Over  Pistachios. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  fifty  of  the  uncom- 
mercial pistachio-nut  trees  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  about  ten  years  old  and  have  made 
a  wonderful  growth.  Can  they  be  grafted  to  the 
almond?  Can  they  be  grafted  to  any  of  our  other 
more  commercialized  nuts?  If  grafted  to  the  com- 
mercial pistachio  what  procedure  must  I  follow? 
What  is  the  process  of  harvesting  and  marketing? — 
W.  E.  L.,  Fair  Oaks. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  pistachio 
can  be  used  as  a  stock  for  other  nuts.  Your  seed- 
lings can  be  budded  or  grafted  in  the  ways  used 
for  other  trees.  Budding  late  in  the  spring,  with 
buds  taken  before  growth  starts,  and  kept  dormant 
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until  the  sap  flows  sufficiently  to  lift  the  bark 
freely,  is  quite  successful.  The  nuts  are  gathered 
and  sold  like  other  nuts— the  best  buyers  being  the 
confectioners. 

Root-Knots  on  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  six-year-old  prune 
trees  that  have  a  lot  of  "black  knot."  Is  there  any- 
thing that  will  kill  it?— J.  F.,  Campbell. 

Probably  you  mean  "root-knot."  "Black  knot"  is 
a  fungous  disease  which  destroys  the  branches  of 
plum  trees  at  the  East  and  which  so  far  has  not 
appeared  in  this  State.  Remove  the  root-knots 
cleanly  with  chisel  or  gouge,  and  paint  the  wounds 
with  Bordeaux  paste — allowing  it  to  dry  before  re- 
placing the  soil.  In  the  case  of  young  trees,  if  the 
tree  has  the  start  of  the  knots  and  is  growing  well, 
remove  the  knots.  If  the  knots  have  got  the  start 
of  the  tree  so  that  its  growth  is  badly  stunted — 
remove  the  tree  and  plant  a  new  one  with  clean 
roots. 

Cut  It  Out! 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  plum  tree  five  years 
old  that  has  lots  of  plums  on  it  every  year,  but 
after  they  get  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  my 
thumb  they  begin  to  fall  off.  We  have  another 
plum  tree  within  ten  feet  of  it  which  has  nice 
large  red  plums  every  year.  Please  tell  us  what 
to  do  with  it  or  shall  we  put  a  new  plum  tree  in 
its  place? — W.  H.,  Wraukena. 

Cut  it  out  and  give  the  other  tree  a  fair  chance. 
A  tree  which  will  bear  within  ten  feet  of  another 
one  ought  to  be  encouraged  with  more  space  and 
sustenance. 

Sulphur  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Expect  to  plant  a  little  alfalfa 
this  spring.  Would  like  to  know  how  much  sul- 
phur to  put  on  to  the  acre.  Should  it  be  worked 
in  the  ground  or  let  water  (by  irrigation)  wash  it 
in?— C.  C,  Simi. 

Surface  application  can  be  made  to  alfalfa  land, 
but  where  it  can  be  gotten  below  the  surface,  as 
when  preparing  land,  it  is  better  to  cover  it  in,  as 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  loss  by  vaporization. 
One  hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
plication. 

How  About  Cottonwood  Boxes. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if  cottonwood 
timber  would  be  all  right  for  all  kinds  of  box  shook, 
for  both  green  and  canned  goods. — G.  "VV.  W.,  Mo- 
desto- 

We  do  not  know  of  its  being  thus  used.  We 
doubt  the  strength  of  a  cottonwood  box  to  hold  nails 
to  safeguard  its  contents  (unless  it  is  strapped  and 
covered  like  a  trunk),  and  we  do  not  know  of 
enough  of  it  in  a  place  to  warrant  milling  opera- 
tions. Perhaps  some  reader  is  wiser  than  we  are 
about  it. 
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Organization  and  Big  Business  in  Fruit 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


One  of  the  long-standing  and  con- 
vincing: definitions  of  co-operation  is, 
individually  cherished  ideas  must  at 
times  be  shattered  and  abandoned — 
giving  way  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
In  all  the  walks  of  life,  there  must  be 
lasers  where  there  are  winners  in 
propositions  of  contest,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  how  pleasant  it  may  be  to  be- 
called  a  "good  loser,"  there  are  few 
individuals  who  do  not  better  enjoy 
•saying  it  of  the  other  fellow.  Then 
again  a  "good  winner"  is  as  admirable 
as  a  "good  loses,"  poise  being  ex- 
tremely valuable  in,  either  case.  Un- 
questionably one  of  the  hardest  things 
for  one  of  conviction  to  acquire  is 
that  degree  of  self-discipline  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  out 
with  absolute  loyalty  plans  of  the 
majority  which  run  contrary  to  his 
own  ideas. 

Co-operation  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  industrial  partnership,  and 
wherever  it  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
whether  it  be  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
counting  house,  has  inevitably  been 
attended  with  the  best  rsults.  The 
present  colossal  industrial  unrest, 
times  of  social  upheaval  and  un- 
bridled radicalism,  when  old  stand- 
ards of  justice  and  right  are  distinct- 
ly scattered  to  the  winds,  throttling 
every  avenn«  of  industry  throughout 
the  nation,  is  primarily  caused  from 
lack  of  co-operation.  Purge  each  es- 
tablishment of  its  agitators,  and  let 
the  sober-thinking,  self-respecting 
employees  meet  the  employer  and  in  a 
straightforward,  honorable  business- 
like manner  present  their  case.  It's 
"dollars  to  doughnuts"  there  will  be 
no  "walk  out."  By  both  .sides  facing 
the  issue  squarely,  co-operating  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  employer  and  employee,  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  men,  upright 
and  fearless,  "freemen  born  of  free- 
dom, sturdy  in  their  own  strength, 
and  dowering  their  families  in  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brow." 

The  Rapid  Spread  of  Co-operation 

among  the  horticultural  and  pomo- 
logical  industries  of  California  has 
been  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
growers  millions  of  '  dollars  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  I 
recall  the  days  when  organization, 
co-operative  or  otherwise,  among  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  South  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  Every  producer 
was  going  it  alone,  when  his  fruit 
was  ready  for  market  he  sent  it  on 
its  way,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
about  conditions.  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  the  lack  of  co-oper- 
ation among  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  of  the  Southern  States,  dur- 
ing the  primary  stages  of  growing 
and  marketing,  deprived  them  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm  that  would  make 
the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  resemble  a 
bogus  quarter.  However,  that  inde- 
pendent feeling  of  "It's  non  of  your 

 business  what  I  do  with  my  stuff," 

eventually  changed,  as  conditions 
were  bad  and  growing  worse.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  reason  why  the  sheriff's  padlock 
didn't  decorate  every  door,  was  the 
cheapness  of  land  and  "nigger  labor," 
and  not  until  the  merchant  who  held  a 
lien  on  the  crop  and  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  everything  movable  on  the  plan- 
tation, threatened  foreclosure,  did  we 
realize  where  we  were  "at." 

Georgia  Fruit  Growers  Set  Example. 

The  first  co-operative  fruit  organi- 
zation to  be  brought  to  my  attention 
was  in  1888,  when  the  Georgia  water- 
melon growers  organized,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  something  in  re- 
turn besides  red  ink — occasionally  a 
few  postage  stamps.  Many  is  the  time 
I  have  viewed  the  account  sales  is- 
sued for  a  car  of  Georgia  "rattle- 
snake" melons,  where  the  net  returns 
were  so  meager  that  a  few  stamps  at- 
tached told  the  tale.  This  organiza- 
tion flourished  despite  an  attempt  at 
its  overthrow  by  unscrupulous  com- 
mission merchants  who  had  for  years 
been  robbing  the  growers.  Being  the? 
first  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state,    many  of    the    growers  were 


From  the  birth  of  commercialized  industry,  cooperation  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  successful  management  of  the  world's  business 
activities,  but  its  full  benefit  cannot  be  realized  unless  there  exists  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  among  those  who  have  come  together  to  work  for 
the  common  good  of  all  encerned.  Back-biting,  bickering  and  petty  jeal- 
ousies which  so  often  "mar  and  dwarf  and  tell  the  story  of  our  weakness," 
if  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  circle  of  harmony  will  be  a  monkey- 
wrench  In  its  hopper  of  success.  But  little  can  be  accomplished  in  any 
organization,  with  a  portion  of  its  membership  believing  themselves 
always  right,  for  to  them  it  is  the  entire  human  race  that  is  at  fault. 


skeptical.  However,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era,  that  in  time 
was  patterned  after  by  the  other 
southern  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
states.  .More  than  three  decades  have 
elapsed,  and  it  would  be  safe  in  say- 
ing that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  those 
states  are  today  working  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

However,  it  isn't  necessary  for  us 
to  go  to  Georgia  for  proof  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  co-operative 
plan  of  marketing:  no  better  example 
has  ever  been  brought  to  light  than 
now  exists  in  California.  There  isn't 
a  product  grown  above  or  below  the 
surface  of  California's  soil  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  line  that  is  not 
handled  on  the  co-operative  plan  in 
some  one,  if  not  all,  of  the  producing 
localities  of  the  state.  It  would  be 
guess  work  to  name  the  number  of 
co-operative  organizations  now  in  ex- 
istence throughout  the  state;  many- 
are  local,  a  few  growers,  for  instance, 
organize  a  shipping  concern,  and 
co-operate  in  the  handling  of  their 
products.  Again  there  are  state-wide 
organizations,  co-operating  in  the 
handling  of  citrus  fruits,  and  fresh, 
canned    and  dried  deciduous  fruits. 

Rise  of  the  Citrus  Growers  Exchange. 

The  greatest  of  the  gind  in  opera- 
tion today  is  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  operating  in 
all  of  the  citrus  districts  south  of 
Tehachapi,  also  in  some  districts 
north.  This  exchange  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Riverside  Fruit  Ex- 
change, which  was  organized  in  1893. 
I  was  at  Riverside  at  the  time,  rep- 
resenting an  eastern  fruit  auction 
concern.  So  phenomenal  was  the  suc- 
cess of  this  local  exchange,  that  the 
following  year  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange  was  organized, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  primary  cause  for  this  organi- 
zation was,  the  value  of  citrus  prop- 
erty iu  California  depends  very  large- 
ly upon  the  success  with  which  each 
citrus  crop  is  marketed.  As  the  pro- 
duction increased,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  prices  decreased,  and  the 
growers  were  beginning  to  experi- 
ence some  of  the  unpleasant  features 
of  ranch  life,  similar  to  those  experi- 
enced in  Georgia.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, a  large  percentage  of  the  grow- 
ers were  either  active  or  retired  busi- 
ness men  who  were  quick  to  detect 
any  irregularity  by  which  financial 
loss  might  be  sustained;  as  a  preven- 
tative of  such,  they  threw  aside  any 
personal  feeling  in  order  to  give  tone 
and  add  strength  to  so  necessary  an 
undertaking. 

After  yeare  of  hard  work  to  hold 
the  organization  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  its  membership, 
they  are  proud  to  have  it  said  that 
the  distribution  of  the  California  cit- 
rus fruit  crop  through  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
represents  the  most  highly  developed 
system  of  organized  marketing  to  be 
found  in  American  agriculture.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  216  dis- 
tinct exchanges  with  a  combined 
membership  of  10,000.  A  summary  of 
the  1919  report,  as  issued  by  the  main 
office,  during  the  year  ending  August 
31,  45,876  carloads  of  citrus  fruits 
were  shipped  from  California.  Of 
this  number  the  Exchange  shipped 
72.3  per  cent.  This  report  also  states 
that  the  year's  losses  from  bad  debts, 
uncollected  bills  and  in  transmission 
of  funds  amounted  to  $464.38,  repre- 
senting 17-2000  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  fruit.   During  the 


last  16  years  there  has  been  returned 
to  California  through  the  Exchange 
$317,000,000.  The  loss  from  all  causes 
during  this  time  has  been  approxi- 
mately $8,000,  or  about  1-400  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  returns. 

Deciduous  Growers  Wake  Up. 

But  a  short  while  after  it  became 
known  that  the  citrus  growers  were 
coming  back  into  their  own  through 
co-operation,  did  the  deciduous  grow- 
ers and  shippers  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  something  of  a  similar  nature 
would  benefit  them,  so  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors was  organized  at  Sacramento. 
This  organization  was  formed  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  system  by  which  the  California 
deciduous  fruit  industry  would  be 
placed  on  a  business  basis.  Its  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  fifteen  of  the 
largest  deciduous  fruit  shipping  con- 
cerns north  of  Tehachapi.  The  indi- 
vidual members  of  each  concern  com- 
prising the  Distributors  are  fruit 
growers.  There  is  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. This  board  is  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  concerns 
comprising  the  Distributors. 

During  the  shipping  season  weekly 
meetings  are  held,  primarily  for  es- 
tablishing an  f.  o.  b.  price  by  which 
the  sale  of  fruit  for  the  ensuing  week 
is  governed,  by  each  concern  who  are 
members  of  the  Distributors.  At  these 
weekly  meetings  discussions  are  en- 
tered into,  comprising  such  subjects 
as,  better  method  marketing,  creat- 
ing new  markets,  systematic  distribu- 
tion, educating  the  public  to  become 
fruit  consumers,  pounding  the  trans- 
portation companies  on  the  back  for 
better  service,  and  filing  of  claims  for 
damage  or  loss  of  fruit.  The  old 
method  of  transacting  business 
through  brokers  has  been  eliminated; 
instead,  the  very  best  talent  is  now 
in  charge  at  each  of  the  large  receiv- 
ing points.  Being  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  Distributors,  their  busi- 
ness receives  his  Undivided  attention. 
By  their  method  of  co-operation,  there 
is  no  chance,  neither  is  there  a  cause, 
for  friction  among  themselves,  as  all 
members  are  advised  alike,  from  day 
to  day,  as  to  conditions  at  both  ends 
of  the  line.  This  information  goes  to 
the  main  office,  and  is  then  phoned 
to  the  different  members,  thereby 
eliminating  heavy  telegraph  charges. 
The  main  office  is  also  supplied  with 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  weather 
and  crop  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  These  reports  are  au- 
thentic, coming  from  their  own  sala- 
ried representatives. 

Dictate  Prices  and  Conditions. 

During  the  nineteen  years  of  oper- 
ation, The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors have  placed  California  decid- 
uous fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  With  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fruit  in  transit  during  the  en- 
tire shipping  season  they  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  dictate  terms  and  conditions. 
They  are  respected,  not  only  by  the 
receiving  and  consuming  public,  but 
by  the  transportation  companies  as 
well.  They  seek  nothing  but  justice, 
all  of  which  they  are  entitled  to,  as 
the  commercial  representatives  of  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  on  the 
globe. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  is 
also  a  deciduous  fruit  shipping  con- 
cern, doing  business  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan.  This  Exchange  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  large  number  of  grow- 
ers throughout  the  deciduous  districts 
of   Northern   California.    They  also 


have  a  bbard  of  directors  that  hold 
their  weekly  meetings  to  discuss  mat- 
ters in  general.  These  directors  are 
representative  growers  from  the  dif- 
ferent deciduous  fruit  sections.  The 
Exchange  has  been  very  successful, 
and  wherever  they  are  represented 
their  popularity  is  recognized,  and  it 
is  placing  them  among  the  large  ship- 
pers of  the  state.  These  organiza- 
tions are  becoming  more  popular  each 
year,  as  the  growers  are  realizing 
that  with  the  yearly  increased  pro- 
duction, marketing  through  co-opera- 
tion is  their  only  salvation. 

Raisin  Men  Line  Up. 

The  raisin  growers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  were  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  not  from  a  lack  of  a 
market  for  their  product,  but  a  lack 
of  the  proper  manner  of  handling  it. 
The  first  raisin  association  was 
formed  in  1898,  although  not  proving 
a  success,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
co-operation  among  its  members. 
However,  it  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  an  association  founded  upon 
business  principles  and  backed  by 
loyal  co-operation  would  meet  the 
much-needed  want.  TJae  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  of  Fresno  was 
then  formed,  and  has  been  successful 
from  the  day  of  organization;  the  best 
proof  of  that  is  shown  by  a  member- 
ship of  9,000,  representing  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  raisin  acreage  of 
California. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  another  striking  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  through 
co-operation.  It  is  fresh  in  the  minds, 
of  all,  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
conditions;  the  rapid  rise  in  dried 
peaches,  the  moment  it  became 
known  that  there  had  been  sufficient 
acreage  signed  up.  The  same  grati- 
fying reports  have  gone  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Association.  Those  commodities  had 
declined  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of 
production,  but  through  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  of  marketing  they  have  met 
with  succesB,  which  proves  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  the 
co-operative  plan  is  the  only  success- 
ful way  of  handling  California's  tree 
and  vine  products. 

MEETING  OF  GRAPE  GROWERS. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
28,  the  grape  growers  of  California 
will  meet  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  meeting  is  called  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  reports  made  on 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. These  investigations  have 
been  made  in  order  to*  find  some 
means  by  which  the  wine  grape  vine- 
yards may  be  conserved  through  pro- 
hibition legislation. 

Various  methods  of  manufacture 
as  well  as  commercial  possibilities  of 
grape  juice,  grape  syrup,  and  drying 
of  grapes  will  be  discussed.  A  great 
many  experiments  have  been  made  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment during  the  past  year  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preparation  of  unferment- 
ed  grape  products. 


GRAFTING  WALNUTS. 


Until  March  15  it  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune time  to  graft  walnuts.  The 
scions  should  be  selected  at  once  and 
carefully  placed  in  a  cool  spot;  if 
necessary  they  might  be  buried  in 
moist  sand  or  sawdust.  The  stock 
to  be  grafted  should  be  watched  and 
as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  crack 
open  the  grafting  may  be  done.  The 
wound  should  be  well  waxed,  then  the 
limb  should  be  wrapped  with  a  strip 
of  soft  cloth  for  several  inches  down, 
then  this  cloth  should  be  well  waxed. 
This  waxing  should  be  repeated  in 
about  two  weeks,  in  order  to  keep 
the  incisions  perfectly  aid  and  water- 
tight. When  it  is  thought  a  union 
has  been  made  split  the  cloth  on  one 
side  and  allow  it  to  remain  so  it  will 
become  loose  as  the  scions  take  and 
grow. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  EVAPORATOR  THAT  WILL  MAKE  YOU  BIG  MONEY 


GROWER  CAN 
BUILD  OWN 
EVAPORATOR 


3lH.  FRUIT  GROWER: 
If  you  wish  to 

Produce  the  best  quality 
Get  the  maximum  quuniity 
Save  the  most  labor 
Insure  success 
.   Ruild  your  own  evaporator. 
How? 

Let  us  tell  you. 

We  will  sell  you  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications and  the  right  to  construct 
and  operate  PACIFIC  KVAPORATOR 
i  Wann  Patents). 

With  these  directions  and  the  in- 
struction of  our  superintendent,  who 
will  come  to  your  ranch  and  explain  to 
you  or  your  contractor  how  to  proceed 
you  can  build  an  evaporator  for  your- 
self, using  your  own  materials — old 
buildings,  abandoned  wineries,  ancient 
barns,  anything. 

The  construction  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Or  we  can  arrange  to  have  sent  to 
you  the  complete  unit,  practically  all 
materials  cut  to  size,  with  the  same 
superintendence. 

The  heating  plant  will  take  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel — oil,  wood,  coal,  dis- 
tillate. The  complete  control  of  the 
temperature  and  circulation  of  air 
through  the  drying  compartment  en- 
ables the  operator  to  prevent  any  harm 
to  product  under  process  of  evapora- 
tion by  holding  sufficient  humidity  or 
running  dry  air  as  the  case  mav  de- 
mand. 


DRIED  GRAPES  MAKE  RECORD 
IN  HIGH  PRICES 

The  vineyardist,  t»  whom  recently 
the  future  looked  so  dark,  has  a  better 
opportunity  now  to  make  big  profits 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  grape  growing. 

The  price  of  the  fresh  grapes  in  the 
market  is  $35  a  ton,  which  is  a  de- 
cided advance  over  the  price  paid  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  past. 

The  price  offered  for  dried  grapes  at 
present  is  18  cents  a  pound,  which 
amounts  to  $360  a  ton. 

It  takes  from  one  and  three-quarter 
tons  to  four  tons  of  fresh  grapes  to 
make  a  ton  of  the  dried  product,  de- 
pending on  soil  and  sugar  content. 
The  cost  of  drying  grapes  with 
l"WIFIC  EVAPORATOR  (Wann  Pat- 
ents) is  about  $25  a  dried  ton. 

Here  is  the  table  of  values: 

1  ton  of  dried  grapes  $360.00 

4  tons  of  fresh  grapes  $140.00 

Ooet    of  drying   25.00 

Profit    105.00 

$360.00  $360.00 
Profit  for  drying  1  ton   46.75 

If  your  soil  produces  grapes  that  dry 
in  less  than  the  4  to  1  proportion,  your 
profits  will  be  accordingly  greater. 

So  there  is  a  profit  of  at  least  $195 
a  dried  ton — if  the  drying  is  done  at 
home. 

These  figures  are  ultra-conservative 
as  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  the  maximum. 
The  average  in  California  Is  much  less. 

This  is  the  unanswerable  argument 
for  the  use  of  PACIFIC  KVAPORATOR 
<Wann  Patents),  by  the  vineyardist. 
This  evaporator  turns  out  a  splendid 
dried  grape,  of  superior  quality,  with 
the  natural  flavor  preserved.  The  ca- 
pacity per  day  varies  with  the  quality 
you  or  the  buyers  are  satisfied  with. 


Quality  Products  Command  Premium  Prices 


OUR  EVAPORATED  FRUITS  HAVE  ALWAYS  SOLD 
FOR  PREMIUM  PRICES  OVER  THOSE  DRIED 
IN  THE  SUN  OR  BY  ANY  OTHER  PROCESS. 


orwtct  phoh 


J.  B\  MILLER  «Sfe  SOWSwt»Tc»AK 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

MlLLXTC.AM»  GOBBI.Inc. 

PACKKRS  OK 


GREENE  DRIt'DFRUITS 
NTJRSERV  STOCK 


Healdsbtjrg.Ca*... 


Feby^  19th.  1920 


Pacific  Evaporator  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Gentlemen:  - 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  16th  *.  <)t,  asking  us 
If  we  axe  satisfied  with  the  'Wann  Evaporator'. 

We  took  over  this  evaporator  during  the  Fall  of 
1918  when  we  had  20,000  trays  of  prunes  on  our  dry  yard  badly 
rain  damaged  with  prevailing  weather  oondltlone  that  would 
not  permit  of  sun  drying. 

With  this  evaporator  we  salvaged  praotloally  all 
these  prunes,  together  with  ever  100  tons  of  similar  prunes 
frcm  the  growers.    Otherwise,  they  would  have  been  a  total  loss. 

During  the  season  of  1919,  we  operated  this 
evaporator  principally  on  apples,  however,  we  handled  some 
other  products,  in  a  small  way,'  successfully.    We  might 
specially  mention  Imperial  prune's  with  which  we  had  a  marked 
success,  putting  out  a  product  that  we  have  never  seen 
equalled  and  which  we  readily  sold  at  40f  per  pound. 

We  have  built  five  different  types  of  evaporators 
and  we  consider'  the'  Wann  type  the  best.  We  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  tlSe  merits  of  this  evaporatcr  that  we  will  build 
another  one  this  Spring. 


Very-  truly-  yours, 

Jv  JV  "Miller  &  Sons 


Use  These  Men  for  Reference 


Some  of  the  packers  and  growers  who  have  bought   our   plans  and 


permits: 

J.  F.  Stiller  &  Sons,  Healdsburg. 
George  Sheriffs,  Healdsbnrg. 
Richmond,  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose. 
Hilo  B.  Williams,  Live  Oak. 
Charles  F.  Silva,  Sacramento. 
W.  H.  Howard,  Cupertino. 


Presley  Motthorn,  Healdsbnrg. 

B.  F.  Banard,  Healdsbnrg. 

C.  B.  Tarborongh,  GnernevilH'. 
G.  H.  Umbsen,  San  Francisco. 
J.  B.  Foppiano,  Jr.,  Healdsbnrg. 
E.  W.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Lire  Oak. 


W.  G.  Bower,  Healdsburg. 

Our  plants  have  been  producing  in  commercial  quantities  and  their 
output  has  been  sold  at  premium  prices  for  a  number  Of  years. 


PRUNE  CROP 
INSURED  BY 
EVAPORATOR 


is     a  great 

boon  to  prune  growers.  Their  experi- 
ence in  1918,  when  untimely  rains 
ruined  fruit  worth  several  millions, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory.  This 
evaporator"  is  not  subject  to  the  whims 
of  the  weather  man.  The  orchardist 
can  dry  his  fruit,  at  the  proper  time. 
With  an  evaporator  he  also  can  permit 
late  ripening  fruits  to  remain  on  the 
tree  or  vine  until  sugar  content  is  at 
its  maximum. 

A  prominent  San  Francisco  packer 
recently  said  that  anybody  with  an 
orchard,  yielding  25  tons  of  dried 
prunes  annually,  could  afford  to  spend 
$4,000  or  $5,000  for  an  evaporator  as 
an  insurance  against  rain.  Even  if  he 
persisted  in  the  sun-dried  plan  of  gen- 
eral operation,  he  should  have  this 
protection  against  losing  his  entire 
crop  on  account  of  the  weather.  This 
is  beside  the  fact  that  he  can  make 
more  money  with  the  properly  evap- 
orated prune. 

«^£i?ES83»Op   will    cost  the 
grower  approximately  one-half  of  the  ' 
amount    quoted    above    or    less    if  he 
builds  for  utility  only. 

Experts  have  figured  mathematicallv 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  dried 
fruits  by  evaporation  than  by  sun-drv- 
mg.  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  made  this  compara- 
tive estimate  on  annual  cost  to  a  man 
with  a  50-acre  prune  orchard,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention in  Chico: 

"Sun-drying  —  Interest  on  trays 
(worth  $2,250),  $225;  loss  of  revenue, 
due  to  using  extra  land  (4  acres)  for 
dry  yard,  $900;  total,  $1,125. 

"Evaporator  drying  —  Interest  on 
evaporator,  $400;  fuel  $300;  total, 
$700. 

"This,"  said  Professor  Cruess,  "gives 
the  evaporator  $425  advantage." 

The  quality  of  the  evaporated  pro- 
duct was  also  praised  by  Professor 
Cruess  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  most  beautiful  dried  prunes 
that  have  ever  come  to  my  attention 
were  dried  by  the  Wann  Brothers  of 
Healdsburg.  (Inventors  of  the  Pacific 
Evaporator.) 

"Prunes  dried  in  the  evaporator  are 
of  a  better  flavor  than  sun-dried  prunes 
and  are  free  from  objection  by  fastid- 
ious buyers  upon  the  score  of  cleanli- 
ness. Di  ving  in  the  evaporator  is  ad- 
mittedly more  sanitary  than  sun 
drying." 

It  is  highly  important  that  fruit 
growers  should  act  promptly  in  install- 
ing evaporators  because  they  must 
consider  the  scarcity  of  materials  and 
the  fact  that  this  shortage  is  becoming 
more  acute.  They  will  find  it  to  their 
decided  advantage  to  secure  the  plans 
and  specifications  and  the  permit  to 
build  now  and  begin  making  their  ar- 
rangements for  material  at  once  so 
that  they  will  surely  be  ready  to  handle 
their  year's  crop. 

If  you  will  write  to  us  and  give  in- 
formation concerning  the  fruit  han- 
dled and  the  average  yield  we  will 
send  you  estimates  as  to  the  number  of 
units  required  of  PACIFIC  EVAPOR- 
ATOR OViiim  Pnlcnts). 

If  you  are  in  San  Francisco  call  at 
our  offi^-e  and  inspect  a  complete  work- 
ing model,  the  operation  of  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  explain. 

This  evaporator  can  be  used  in  the 
drying  of  all  fruits  or  vegetables  and 
adjusted  to  any  of  the  farmer's  needs. 


COME   TO   OUR   OFFICE   AND   SEE   THE  MODEL 


PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

Wann  Patents 


ROBERT  C.  NEWELL, 
WM.  C.  MURDOCH,  JR., 
JOHN  T.  WANN, 


425  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 
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The  Control  of  Cherry  Gummosis 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presa  by  W. 

"In  the  cpurse  of  human  events," 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is 
nothing  certain  but  tax  paying  and 
death.  We  will  modify  that  some- 
what by  adding  gummosis  in  a  young 
cherry  orchard.  In  our  many  years 
of  experience  in  planting  and  subse- 
quent handling  of  cherry  orchards  we 
have  yet  to  find  one  that  reached  the 
age  of  bearing  that  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  this  bacterial  disease  com- 
monly called  cherry  gummosis  found 
in  the  cambium  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  branches.  However,  when  a 
cherry  tree  is  given  the  eare  and 
attention  such  a  valuable  orchard 
asset  is  entitled  to,  the  disease  may 
be,  in  most  cases,  eradicated. 

Now  that  spring  is  approaching 
and  the  sap  is  flowing,  the  orchardist 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  thai 
his  pet  cherry  orchard  is  a  target  for 
this  disease.  We  have  had  experience 
with  cherry  trees  when  apparently  all 
was  well,  but  in  a  short  time  discov- 
eries of  gummosis  attacks  of  a  fatal 
nature  were  made.  A  tree  when  at- 
tacked may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
foliage  of  one  or  more  limbs,  possibly 
the  entire  tree,  turning  yellow.  Upon 
examination  there  will  be  found  a 
dark  red  gummy  fluid  oozing  through 
the  bark,  which  when  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  time  becomes  very  hard;  in 
other  words  we  have  the  formation  of 
a  canker.  As  soon  as  this  discovery- 
is  made  the  bark  at  point  of  attack 
should  be  thoroughly  removed,  where 
there  will  be  found  a  quantity  of  this 
fluid  remaining  underneath.  When 
the  wound  is  cleansed  it  should  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  with  corrosive 
sublimate  1-1000  parts  of  water,  apply 
with  a  sponge  or  cloth,  wetting  the 
cut  surface  well.  A  short  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  surface  to  dry  and 
unless  the  wound  is  small  some  good 
pruning  paint,  or  paint  made  of  white 
lead  and  raw  (not  boiled)  linseed  oil, 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  exposed 
wood  from  the  attacks  of  wound 
fungi  and  heart  rots. 

An  [Bsldlone  Disease. 

This  disease  is  a  veritable  thief  in 
the  night,  appearing  when  least  ex- 
pected, therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
all  through  the  spring  watch  should  be 
kept  for  newly  forming  cankers  and 
blighted  spurs  and  buds.  When  found 
they  should  be  cut  out  and  the  wound 
disinfected  at  once.  When  a  tree  is 
found  to  be  affected  with  gummosis  a 
careful  search  should  be  made  to  see 
that  other  trees  in  close  proximity 
are  not  affected,  as  one  must  not  wait 
until  the  exudation  of  gum  appears  to 
reveal  new  cankers,  for  at  times  the 
very  wofst  of  cankers  are  formed 
with  very  little  gum  appearing  on  the 
surface.  The  foregoing  method  of 
treatment  of  this  disease  is  the  onlv 
one  that  has  proven  satisfactory. 

Should  the  tree  be  neglected  and 
the  disease  allowed  to  take  its  course 
the  part  attacked  withers  away,  •so  to 
speak,  becomes  flattened,  and  the  bark 
turns  black  and  cracks  open,  there  is 
a  lack  of  further  growth,  and  the  limb 
beyond  the  point  of  attack  dies.  If 
the  disease  should  originate  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  or  be  communicated 
from  any  one  of  the  branches,  unless 
given  immediate  attention,  the  result 
will  be  death  to  the  entire  tree.  The 
amount  of  sum  exuding  is  not  alwavs 
a  true  sign  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  as  a  very  small  affected  spot 
in  the  bark  may  throw  out  a  lar^e 
amount  of  gum. 

Resistant  Stock  Recommended. 

For  the  control  of  this  disease  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  a  re- 
sistant stock,  such  as  the  Mazzard. 
A  number  of  years  ago.  we  planted 
a  cherry  orchard,  using  the  seedling 
Mazzard  stock.  We  allowed  the  young 
trees  to  stow  for  one  season,  then 
buds — of  the  varieties  we  wished  to 
produce — were  inserted  in  the  body 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground:  this 
allowed  a  trunk  resistance  to  the 
disease  and  proved  successful,  so 
much  so  that  very  little  if  any  gum- 
mosis appeared.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  with  cherry  orchards  know 
that'the  body  of  a  cherry  tree  is  very 
susceptible    to   sunburn.    We  found 


S.  KUUngsworth.) 

that  the  resistant  stock  was  immune 
from  sunburn?  That  is  a  point  well 
worth  remembering,  for  when  the 
trunk  of  a  cherry  tree  becomes  af- 
fected by  sunburn  decay  sets  in  and 
in  a  very  short  time  there  is  a  vacant 
spot  in  the  orchard.  From  our  ex- 
perience, when  the  trunk  is  of  the 
budded  stock  and  pruned  high,  allow- 
ing two  and  sometimes  three  and  four 
feet  exposure,  it  may  be  protected  to 
a  great  degree  by  applying  a  heavy 
coat  of  whitewash  annually.  We  sug- 
gest the  Mazzard  stock  as  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  which  ,  naturally 
gives  life  to  the  stock  that  is  budded 
into  it.  The  more  vigorous  the 
growth  of  a  cherry  tree,  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  gummosis.  The 
bark  does  not  become  "hide  bound." 
checking  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which 
naturally  checks  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  It  has  been  a  long  established 
custom  of  cherry  growers  to  make  a 
perpendicular  incision  in  the  bark  of 
the  body,  and  larger  branches  of  the 
tree,  as  high  as  one  can  reach  by 
standing  on  the  ground.  This  in- 
cision may  be  made  with  a  sharp 
knife,  but  not  allowed  to  pass  through 
to  the  inner  wood,  for  the  reason  that 
the  edges  of  the  incision  will  curl 
back  and  make  a  distorted  wound. 
The  number  of  incisions  that  may  be 
made  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Should  the  tree  be, 
say,  three  years  old,  one  incision 
would  be  sufficient,  and  it  should  be 
made  on  the  north  or  oast  side;  that 
will  prevent  the  tender  bark  which 
fills  the  incision  as  it  opens,  caused 
by  the  growth  of  the  tree,  from  being 
sunburned. 

Avoid  Soil  with  Kxeessive  Moisture. 
Cherries  should  never  be  planted 
in  soil  that  is  subject  to  overflow, 
allowing  the  roots  to  stand  any  length 
of  time  in  water,  as  such  is  the  main 
cause  of  gummosis.  The  soil  has  a 
tendency  to  sour  and  when  that  takes 
place  the  sap  is  affected  and  carries 
the  poison  to  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
When  it  is  discovered  that  the  soil 
may  become  affected  by  excessive 
moisture  a  coating  of  lime  should  be 
applied;  it  acts  as  a  destroyer  of  ex- 
cessive acidity  in  the  soil.  The  lime 
should  be  applied  before  the  trees 
are  planted,  or  as  soon  after  as 
possible.  It  does  not  require  much 
acidity,  acting  with  the  sap,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sweet 
substance  contained   in   the  tree  of 


the  sweet  cherry,  to  bring  about 
trouble  in  the  form  of  gummosis. 

Some  experienced  cherry  growers, 
whose  orchards  have  suffered  from 
gummosis,  claim  that  it  is  brought  on 
many  times  through  over  cultivation, 
and  that  by  plowing  or  disking  the 
orchard  in  the  early  spring  and  run- 
ning the  clod-masher  over  to  .level 
the  land  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  this  state  without  further  cultiva- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  prevent  gum- 
mosis; however,  this  must  not  be 
carried  to  excess,  as  the  trees,  from 
lack  of  cultivation,  will  become 
stunted,  growth  will  be  checked,  and 
there  will  be  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion, so  judgment  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  any  further  complications 
than  are  necessary. 


The  Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Grower-' 
Association  has  tiled  articles  of  in- 
corporation. It  is  a  non-profit  asso- 
ciation. The  life  of  the  incorpora- 
tion is  fixed  at  fifty  years. 


Vague  reports  are  heard  of  1 " 
cents  being  offered  for  the  192'» 
crop  of  raisins  by  independent  pack- 
ers. 


.42-441  San  so  me  St. 
tow    Frnnefocu,  Cal. 


in  Food. 

The  place  to  seek  bargains  in  food  is  in  your 
own  land  where  a  few  cents  invested  in  seeds 
bring  dollars  in  return. 

Note  the  following  large  returns  possible  from 
Morse's  Seeds — and  plan  now  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles on  your  own  land  for  your  own  uce  and  for 
the  market: 

2  oz.  cabbage  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  20  wagonloads 
2oz.  tomato  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  10  wagonloads 
4  lbs.  onion  seed  costing  $7.00  produce  8  wagonloads 
6  lbs.  carrot  seed  costing  $6.00  produce  40  tons 
6  lbs.  beet  seed  c  osting  $6.00  produce  40  tons 

How  else  can  you  make  your  money  yield  such 
large  returns?  But  be  sure  you  get  all  your  seeds  from 
Morse.  Morse's  Seeds  are  soil-tested  and  true-strain. 
They  grow  and  produce.  They  yield  large  crops  of 
fine  vegetables.  W rite  today  for  quotations  on  larger 
quantities  of  the  seeds  listed  above  and  for  all  other 
seeds  you  need. 

W rite  today  for  the  1920  Garden  Guide,  a  practical 
manual  of  Pacific  Coast  planting.  It  ivill  kelp  you 
—and  it  {free.  A  post  card  mailed  today  brings  it 

C.C.MORSE  5rCO. 

Wholesale  and  RaUil  Seed  Merchants 
731  -rent  Street  San  Franciaco 

A/.r/.'i  ittdi  art  tbtainobU  twrjwh* 
In  .  j-,  ,  -  i,. 


Cling   Peaches  $1 37.00 

That  is  what  some  growers  received  who  delivered  their  fruit 
to  this  big  earinery  which  they  own  themselves. 
The  average  price  for  all  grades  Number  l's,  Number  2's  and 
culls,  was  $117.00. 

These  growers  expect  even  better  prices  for  the  season  of  1920. 
If  you  are  interested  and  want  more  information,  write  to  the 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 


GENERA!  OFFICES — SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Plant  No.  1— Vegetables,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Plant  No.  2—  fruits,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


I'lHnt  No.  .1— Tnlare,  Cal. 
Plant  No  4 — Visnlia,  Cal. 
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bleaehlng  purposes 


Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
(5  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
KKI>  SI'IDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Kleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
Bnfflest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards;     the      best  for 

LEAVING     NO  ASH. 


CANNERS  PREPARING  FOR  BIG 
BUSINESS. 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure,  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "N"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
:il  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mis  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  in 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  *4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  11"  I"  230  pounds  per  acre 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  POWDERED  SIL- 
I'HUR,  100%  pure.  This  has  increased  vari- 
ous crops  up  to  500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

\nd  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  S3  degrees  BE.,  etc.,  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO., 
(i-.M  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR  SUL- 
PHUR," Price-list  and  Samples. 

Please  state,  for  what  purpose  >'°"  "s<>  'he 
sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date  of  ship- 
ment preferred. 


No  Risk  of  Loss 

The  only  form  of  Nitrogen  im- 
mediately available  ns  plant 
food  for  growing  crops  is 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

All  other  forms  must  first 
be  nitrated  in  the  soil,  tak- 
ing; time,  and  resulting  In 
costly  losses  through  bacte- 
rial action.  Use  100  pounds 
per  acre  for  seeded  crops  and 
201)  pounds  for  cultivated. 
These  light  dressings  are 
easily  spread  over  an  acre, 
and  the  amounts  are  very 
small  compared  to  the  acre- 
age weight  engaged  in  crop 
production. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  BMg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


KEROSENE  is 

More  Powerful 
More  Economical 
More  Flexible 
Than  Distillate 

When  used  with 

ENSIGN 
FUEL 
CONVERTER 


Costs  you  nothing  to  get  informa- 
tion and  testimonials  from  users. 

ENSIGN  CARBURETOR  CO. 

217  East   1 7  tli  Street 
I, os  Angeles 


Every  cannery  in  California  ^nd 
every  vacant  building  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  cannery  is  being 
renovated  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
to  handle  the  record-breaking  pack  of 
the  coming  season.  If  the  large 
orders  now  being  placed  for  canning 
machinery  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  business  the  can- 
ners  expect  to  do  the  output  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  any  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  business.  To  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  cans,  the  manu- 
facturers of  cans  are  not  only  en- 
larging their  plants  but  are  con- 
structing additional  ones,  which  also 
means  extensive  additional  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  cans. 

Advance  in  Price  Probable. 

It  is  premature  to  even  suggest  the 
tonnage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
will  be  handled,  or  even  the  price 
that  will  be  paid  during  the  coming 
season.  However,  if  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  keeps  up  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  general  ad- 
vance. There  is,  however,  a  stum- 
bling block,  a  shortage  of  sugar,  that 
may  cause  the  cauners  to  go  slow  in 
making  excessive  fruit  and  vegetable 
contracts,  but  such  conditions  may 
adjust  themselves,  as  the  Information 
Division  of  the  National  Canners' 
Association  have  given  out  the  fol- 
lowing in  connection  with  the  proba- 
ble sugar  supply,  estimating  it  for 
1920  at  6,397,000  tons:  "In  1919, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  other  countries 
took  approximately  1,600,000  tons  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  England  says  it 
will  take  500,000  tons  less  in  1920 
than  in  1919,  but  assuming  that  this 
decrease  will  be  offset  by  increases 
elsewhere — which  may .  or  may  not 
be  so — it  would  'still  leave  us  with 
roughly  4,800,000  tons  available  in 
our  domestic  consumption.  With 
these  figures  before  them  it  is  not 
surprising  that  refiners  do  not  at  this 
time  get  unduly  excited,  especially 
when  crop  prospects  are  so  favor- 
able." In  1919  the  government  con- 
trolled the  price  of  sugar,  which  kept 
it  on  a  moderate  level,  but  for  1920 
we  find  these  restrictions  removed 
and  there  is  no  tellins:  on  what  rung 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  ladder  the 
price  will  be  perched.  The  boost 
commenced  not  long  since  when  the 
refiners  moved  tin  the  price  on  both 
cane  and  beet  sugar. 

The  top  notch  price  fixed  by  the 
canners  lor  the  1920  crop  of  .straw- 
berries may  serve  as  a  barometer  for 
all  canning  fruits  during  the  season, 
and  the  price  of  14  cents-  may  look 
cheap  before  the  season  ends.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  25  cents  per 
pound  is  being  offered  for  dried 
peaches,  and  to  meet  that  the  can- 
ners will  have  to  go  some.  The  same 
applies  to  apricots  for  canning  pur- 
poses, as  27  cents  per  pound  is  now 
being  offered  for  the  1920  dried  crop. 
Bartlett  pears  for  the  cannery  will 
certainly  occupy  a  "box  seat"  when 
the  California  Pear  Growers'  Associa- 
tion decide  to  fix  the  price.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  cherry  or 
the  plum  to  take  even  a  front  seat  in 
the,  balcony  in  order  to  induce  the 
canners  to  open  "the  sack."  There 
has  been  nothing  definitely  settled 
upon  as  to  asparagus  for  canning 
purposes,  but  every  indication  is  that 
it  will  be  higher  than  last  year.  The 
growers  have  met  with  the  canners 
on  several  occasions  in  an  attempt 
to  adjust  prices  for  the  season,  but 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
However,  both  sides  are  holding  out, 
in  order  to  carry  their  point.  Another 
meeting  has  been  called  for  this  week. 

Government  Disgorges. 

The  enormous  stock  of  canned 
goods  held  by  the  government  and 
now  being  released  has  been  a  blow 
to  the  canners.  However,  when  all 
of  this  is  cleaned  up  the  dealers  will 
have  things  their  way.  At  a  meeting 
held  by  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation a  few  days  ago  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  higher  prices  for  canned 
goods  were  predicted. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

Increased  Profits  from  the  Orange  Grove 

In  an  orange  grove  on  the  Chase  plantation  of  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.,  a  fertilizer  demonstration  was  undertaken  in  1918. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  applied  to  one  plot  at  the  rate  of  5 
pounds  per  tree  per  acre  in  four  equal  installments, — March,  April,  June  and 
September. 

The  picking  record  is  as  follows: 


Treatment 

Total  yield  from  46  trees 

Without  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

209.8  boxes 

With  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

342.9  boxes 

Figuring  on  an  acre  basis  [87  trees]  the  Ar-  available  non-leachim 
radian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  produced  a  gain  pecially  suited  to 
of  63.8  boxes,  which  at 
$2.00  per  box  amounts 
to  $125.00  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  the  fertil- 
izer was  $28.27  per 
acre. 


Arcadian  is  a  quickly 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


•  form  of  nitrogen,  es- 
Caltfornia  soils.  Its 
fine  dry  crystals  make 
application  easy  by 
hand  or  by  machine. 
Ammonia  25  %  %  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  free  bulletin, 
"Citrus  Fertilization." 


FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing:  Co.. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles; 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co..  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co. 
OREGON:  North  Portland;  Swift  &  Co. 

EST    The  ^0  Company 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Asparagus  Shipments. 

Asparagus  has  suffered  the  same 
as  celery,  from  cold,  dry  weather,  bo 
much  so  that  the  daily  shipments 
from  the  Delta  section  are  but  a  few 
boxes.  Most  of  it  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  an  occasional 
shipment  going  to  New  York  and 
Chicago,  these  shipments  are  un- 
usually light  on  account  of  the  kind 
of  asparagus  that  takes  on  the  east- 
ern market,  which  is  the  green,  or 
that  part  of  the  stalk  that  grows 
above  the  ground.  The  white  aspar- 
agus is  cut  before  it  comes  through 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is 
practically  no  sale  for  that  in  the 
eastern  market.  The  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  weather  held  the 
stalk  back,  hence  there  has  been 
little  gram  asparagus  produced. 

State  Farm  Bureaus  Increase. 

There  are  now  more  than  400 
monthly  meetings  held  by  Farm  Bu- 
reaus at  farm  bureau  centers.  The 
farm  bureau  membership  of  the 
State  exceeds  20,000.  Nothing  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  pomological  inter- 
ests of  the  State  is  doing  more  for 
the  advancement  of  these  interests 
than  the  State  Farm  Bureaus.  They 
are  to  the  county  what  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  to  the  city  and  town. 
The  information  they  give  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  is  of  great 
value,  not  as  to  the  mere  matter  of 
selecting  a  desirable  location  but  in 
the  care  of  it,  which  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor where  the  purchaser  is  a  "tender 
toot." 

Sutter  Basin  Truck  Farming. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  is 
looking  forward  to  splendid  results 
from  their  large  acreage  of  vegeta- 
bles in  the  Sutter  Basin.  With  their 
splendid  water  system  they  are  sure 
of  a  crop.  They  are  also  expecting 
a  large  crop  of  cantaloupes.  Should 
their  vegetable  venture  in  the  great 
Sutter  Basin  prove  successful,  it  will 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  the 
planting  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
equally  as  good  soil  in  that  section, 
which  has  been  idle  since  time  be- 
gan. 

I  's«-  Tractors  to  Pump  Water. 

The  American  Seedless  Raisin  Co. 
is  getting  around  the  power  shortage 
in  a  novel  way  at  its  big  vineyard 
near  Livingston.  This  vineyard,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  irrigated 
from  a  number  of  wells  which  pump 
into  large  reservoirs.  It  being  im- 
practicable to  run  the  pumps  at  night 
under  the  new  power  order,  the  com- 
pany installed  small  tractors  at  each 
well  and  found  that  they  would  sat- 
isfactorily operate  a  6-inch  pump 
with  a  lift  of  50  feet. 

Fruit  Growers  Incorporate. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  by  the  American  Fruit 
GroweTS,  Inc.,  of  California.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  institution  is 
$1,000,000.  The  incorporators  are 
T.  H.  Peppers,  H.  S.  Hazeltine,  A.  J. 
Wilson,  R.  J.  Hodges,  O.  W. 
Schleussner,  I.  J.  Woodin,  all  of  Los 
Angeles;  and  W.  Tillotson,  of  Red- 
lands.  Los  Angeles  is  the  place'  of 
business  for  the  concern,  which  is 
organized  for  a  term  of  fifty  years. 
Home  Gardens. 

Governor  Stephens  has  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  home  garden 
Its  success  during  the  war  has  moved 
him  to  call  attention  to  its  great  im- 
portance in  the  matter  of  lessening 
the  high  cost  of  living.  He  urges  the 
organization  of  the  Housewives' 
League  in  every  community  which,  if 
properly  conducted,  will  promote 
home-grown  vegetables  and  home- 
grown meat. 

Hecko  to  Meet  Apple  Growers. 

March  18  and  19  is  the  time  set 
for  G.  H.  Hecke,  Director  of  the 
State  Dapartment  of  Agriculture,  to 
meet  with  the  Watsonville  apple 
growers  and  packers  to  discuss  re- 
visions of  the  present  method  of  ap- 
ple inspection  and  any  changes  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  apple  stand- 
ardization law. 


Celery  Shipments. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union, 
the  largest  handlers  of  vegetables  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  commenting  on 
the  celery  situation,  believes  that 
there  are  fully  250  carloads  remain- 
ing in  the  State,  principally  at  Wal- 
nut Grove  and  Antioch.  .  Shipments 
had  practically  come  to  a  standstill 
on  account  of  the  cold,  dry  weather 
which  had  checked  the  growth  of 
(clory,  as  well  as  threatened  to  de- 
strpy  the  output  of  early  asparagus. 
Even'  with  recent  rains  celery  ship- 
ment will  be  much  lighter  than  last 
season. 

(Yler.v  Acreage  for  102O. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  calculates  that  Califor- 
nia's celery  acreage  for  the  present 
season  is  4,282  acres.  This  com- 
pares with  3,104  acres  in  1918-19. 
Figures  show  that  Contra  Costa 
County  has  the  largest  commercial 
acreage  in  this  product  of  any  single 
county,  aggregating  1,795  acres  for 
the  current  year.  During  last  sea- 
son California  shipped  1,500  cars  of 
celery,  season  before  2,780  cars. 

.lapun  Wants  Wine-Making  Machines. 

Ohuco  Oharo,  representing  a  Jap- 
anese syndicate,  is  at  Livermore  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  machinery 
from  the  large  wine  making  plants 
for  shipment  to  Japan.  Oharo  has 
made  flattering  offer  to  one  of  the 
Livermore  wine  men  to  go  to  Japan 
to  instruct  the  syndicate  in  practical 
wine  making.  He  stated  that  the 
syndicate  he  represented  had  already 
established  large  brewing  plants  in 
Tokio  and  Shanghai,  China. 


(  LNJTED    AMI    DRIED  FRUITS 
[NACTIYE. 


In  getting  the  true  status  of  canned 
and  dried  fruit  market  conditions,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Abrahamsen  of  Gug- 
genhime  &  Company,  wholesale  dried 
fruits,  San  Francisco,  that  "owing  to 
the  present  unstable  exchange  rates 
and  tightness  of  money,  the  'pep'  had 
been  taken  out  of  both  canned  and 
dried  fruits.  As  dried  fruits  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  canneries  have  disposed 
of  their  output,  the  situation  is  re- 
lieved of  anything  of  a  speculative  na- 
ture. Owing  to  weather  conditions, 
no  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  as 
to  the  amount  that  will  be  produced, 
or  the  quality  of  same.  We  hear  of 
the  abnormal  prices  being  offered  for 
dried  fruits,  but  no  sales  are  being 
made,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that 
such  reports  are  circulated  to  em- 
barrass the  legitimate  dealer.  We  are 
not  making  any  such  offers,  as  we  see 
nothing  in  the  immediate  future  to 
justify  such.  However,  should  we  get 
sufficient  rain  to  produce  a  normal 
crop  we  look  for  good  prices  to  rule." 


01,  l>  SEEDLING  JUJUBES. 


The  jujube,  or  Chinese  date,  is  an 
introduction  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  made  an 
extreme  hit  with  persons  who  have 
been  introduced  to  it  and  it  promises 
to  spread  rapidly,  first  as  a  dooryard 
tree  for  family  use,  and  then  probably 
as  a  commercial  fruit.  It  is  not  a 
palm  at  all,  like  the  true  date  of  com- 
merce, but  a  deciduous  tree. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  jujube  is  really  an  old  resident 
of  California.  W.  R.  Nutting  of 
Fresno,  in  his  investigation  and  work 
anion r  other  fruits,  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  the  jujube  and  has 
discovered  a  very  large  number  of 
seedlings  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
all  apparently  growing  from  seeds 
thrown  away  by  Chinese  who  had  im- 
ported fruit  for  their  own  use.  Some 
of  these  seedlings  are  many  years  old. 
As  the  jujube  seedling  produces  very 
poor  fruit,  these  seedlings  were  ig- 
nored. Improved  varieties  are  said  to 
be  very  large  and  fine. 


The  work  of  planting  eightv  acres 
in  hops  on  the  Gerber  ranch  (Tehama 
Co.)  is  now  progressing  rapidly. 


Spray 
for  Profits 

Clean,  healthy  trees  produce  big  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  Pest-infected  trees  have 
put    many    a    grower    into    a  hole. 

"Cann's  Carco-C" 

For  Woolly  Aphis 

It  "gets"  the  aphis  without  fail. 
Most  effective  spray  known. 
Not  only  better  —  but  cheaper! 

"CANN'S  CARCO-A" 

For  Scale,  Red  Spider,  and  Thrips 

NOT  an  oil  emulsion.  Absolutely  non- 
injurious  to  the  trees.  Results  fol- 
lowing   its    use    are  extraordinary. 


WRITE  FOR  CARCO  BOOKLET  AJTD  LETTERS 
FROM  GROWERS  WHO  HATE  USED  IT- 

ARTHUR  CANN  CO. 

198  SO.  FIRST  STREET,  S  IB  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

i»   Write  to  us  if  (  .nil.  is  not  already  distributed  In  your  locality. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — It's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en 
tire  line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply 


Co. 


68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  Hi 
BAN  F  BAN  CISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
— Vertical  Possps 
— Deep    Well  Heads 
— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Motors 

— Oas  Engines 

— OU  Engines 


liilFlAlD 


■i 


'  Suffice  lrrigtrion  Pipe 
i  sa  tk  finnc  Coil 


Are  you  helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-i 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
W   R.  AMES  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Poultry  and  Orange  Combination 

(Written   far  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  i.  Whitney.) 


An  inquirer  in  Tulare  County 
wishes  to  know  whether:  (1)  if  one 
hen  would  supply  fertilizer  for  one 
orange  tree  a  year,  whether  it  would 
be  feasible  to  keep  1600  hens  along 
with  1600  orange  trees,  and  (2)  if  one 
man  could  care  for  that  number  and 
do  other  work;  (3)  should  they  be 
kept  up  to  save  the  manure  or 
allowed  to  range  through  the  grove? 


Notice    to  California 
Prune  and  Apricot 
Grower  Members 

Following:  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  form 
of  notice  going  forward  by  registered  mall 
to  aU  (rowers  under  contract  with  the 
Associativa,  exercising  the  Association's 
option  on  the  prune,  apricot  and  apricot 
pit  crop  of  the  season  of  1020  and  1921. 
in  accordance  with  (be  terms  of  standard 
fruit  agreement  entered  into  by  all  mem- 
bers: 

John  Doe, 

San  Jose,  Cnlif. 

Dear  Kir:  The  California  I'ruiii* 
:nid  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  here- 
with exercises  the  option  hereto- 
fore granted  by  you  under  the 
terms  of  the  Prune  Crop  Agree- 
ment, made  by  and  between  you 
and  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot    Growers,    Inc.,    on  the 

 »  day  of 

 10        to  purchase 

the  crop  of  1020  and  1021  pro- 
duced on  the  lands  described  in 
xaid  Prune  Crop  Agreement  at  the 
terms  and  under  the  conditions 
of  said  Prune  Crop  Agreement, 
and  the  California  Prune  and 
A|irioot  Growers,  Inc.,  hereby 
notifies  yon  that  said  Prune  Crop 
Agreement,  and  all  the  terms 
thereof,  will  be  ta  full  force  and 
effect  by  virtue  of  the  exercise 
of  this  option  during  the  years 
1020  and  1021. 

CALIFORNIA  PRUNK  AM» 
APRICOT   GROW1CKS,  INC. 

By.  II.  C.  Dunlap,  Secretary. 

Dated  February  2,  1020. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure, 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet.  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  Tort  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


What  is  thought  of  cotton  as  an  inter- 
crop on  dry  bog  soil? 

Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  hen 
proposition.  Hens  should  be  kept 
strictlv  for  the  money  in  them  and 
in  the  way  that  they  will  make  the 
most  money  in  egga  and  meat.  As 
far  as  the  fertilizer  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  better  to  buy  poultry 
manure  rather  than  to  keep  poultry 
that  was  not  otherwise  needed  just 
for  the  manure.  Also,  if  a  person 
keeps  fowls,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
them  run  loose  and  have  the  manure 
fall  where  it  would,  provided  the 
fowls  were  less  expense  and  more 
profit  that  way  than  to  keep  them 
penned  up  just  to  get  the  manure. 
One  Hen  to  Each  Tree  Too  Many. 
A  flock  of  1600  hens  would  keep  a 
man  pretty  much  on  the  jump,  and 
with  little  time  for  other  work,  unless 
he  was  a  wonder  at  management  and 
had  wonderful  arrangements.  That 
number  is  far  too  many  to  run  in  the 
open  in  one  flock,  and  if  penned  in 
several  flocks  the  work  of  attending 
them  would  be  too  great  for  a  fruit 
farmer.  From  250  to  300  hens  is 
generally  about  the  limit  of  a  farm 
flock  on  free  range  that  will  do  well 
without  much  care,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  ground  they  will  range 
over  is  a  very .  important  matter. 

A  small  flock  may  not  harm  certain 
kinds  of  growing  stuff  very  much,  but 
a  large  flock  will  eat  more  greenn 
than  are  likely  to  be  in  easy  reaching 
distance  and  they  will  eat  stuff  they 
should  not,  such  as  leaves  of  orange 
trees.  An  orange  grower  in  this 
vicinity  has  about  700  hens  and  they 
have  most  of  the  lower  leaves  picked 
off  the  young  orange  trees  near  the 
barn.  A  few  hens  who  could  get  other 
greens  easy  would  not  touch  the  trees. 

Likewise,  irrigation  is  a  thing  to 
think  about.  Hens  like  to  scratch  in 
loose,  moist  dirt,  and  they  will  scratch 
in  the  furrows  so  quickly  that  the 
water  will  run  all  wrong  when  the 
streams  are  turned  in  provided  the 
slope  of  the  land  permits.  If  the  land 
is  practically  flat  such  trouble  may 
not  develon. 

Keep  Fowl  for*  Their  Own  Sake. 
The  meat  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this:  Keep  fowls  because  you  want 
them  for  themselves,  or  don't  keep 
them  at  all.  If  you  want  what  you 
can  care  for  with  very  little  trouble 
be  sure  not  to  get  too  large  a  flock. 

Hens  were  kept  in  the  first  orange 
orchard  that  the  writer  saw  fumi- 
gated in  Tulare  County.  Some  of  the 
fowls  roosted  in  the  trees  and  when- 
ever the  gas  was  turned  into  these 
trees  there  was  a  squawk  and  a  flutter 
and  some  dead  fowls.  Hens  will 
usually  roost  in  trees  if  they  get  a 
chance  to  learn  to  do  so,  and  hens 
near  trees  that  may  have  to  be  fumi- 
gated some  time  are.  a  bad  risk.  Also 
too  large  a  flock  of  hens  in  an  orange 
grove  on  dry  bog  soil  are  likely  to 
puddle  it  within  the  limits  of  their 
range  and  get  it  into  bad  condition. 
It  would  be  different  on  a  light  sandy 
loam. 

When  cotton  is  grown  right  under 
conditions  like  yours  we  believe  that 
it  ought  to  be  an  excellent  intercrop 
and  our  judgment  favors  the  Pima 
variety,  grown  on  the  Kearney  ranch 
at  Fresno  and  recommended  by  the 
management,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  an  excellent  variety 
for  the  San  Joaquin. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TJNFAY0RABLE    APPLE  CON- 
DITIONS. 

Besides  the  poorer  returns  from  the 
export  markets,  the  situation  is  af- 
fected by  the  sugar  shortage,  the  freez- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  northwestern  crop, 
and  the  poor  color  and  keeping  qual- 
ity of  some  of  the  Eastern  crop.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  of  a  fairly 
large  crop,  the  apple  market  has 
shown  no  great  strength  compared 
with  that  of  the  leading  lines  of  vege- 
tables. 


One  hundred  bushels  of  tomatoes 
will  produce  approximately  25 
pounds  of  seed.  It  takes  8,000 
bushels  to  produce  one  ton  of  seed. 


[Th; 


Pasi  regrefc  and  leuture  Gaj® 

Those  Orchardists  who  use  ZENO 
Have  no  past  regrets  or  future  fears — 
ZENO  is  dependable — a  standard  among  miscible  oil 
sprays — 

It  has  been  copied  in  appearance,  but  never  equalled  in 
results. 


ZENO 


Is  the  result  of  concentration,  of  riding  one  horse  at  a 
time — 

Not  trying  to  straddle  three  or  four  at  once. 
We  have  specialized  on  miscible  oils, 
Just  as  others  have  on  other  chemicals,  machinery,  paint 
and  whatnot. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station,  California 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


You  insure  your  Life,  House,   Barn,  Automobile — 
Why  not  your  Crop? 
A  Complete  Unit 

DEHYDRATING  PLANT 

Price  $1,000  f.  o.  b.  S.  F. 
Including  60  trays 


Write  at  once  for  our  illustrated  booklet 

main  office     THE  DE-HY-DRO  CO. 

607  Hearst  IHdtf..  San  Francisco 


FACTORY 
U  Tehama  St,  S.  F. 


MARTIN 


Grain  Crib 

For  storing  any  kind  of  grain.  Constructed 
of  heavily  corrugated  galvanized,  rust-resist- 
ing iron.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Easily  put 
together.  By  a  system  of  perfect  ventilation 
grain  may  be  stored  free  from  mold,  and  is 
BAT  PROOF  and  MRU  PROOF. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 


J.  W.  RICHARDS,  Agent 

800  Monadnock  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Why  Nursery  Stock  Is  High 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Everv  packet  of  Ger- 
main's PROVEN  Seeds  is 
backed  by  a  half -century 
of  scientific  seed  growing 
and  testing. 

Gel  YOUR  copy  of  bur 
big  1920  Seed  and  Garden 
Book  — it's  FREE!  It's 
filled  with  true-to-nature 
photographs;  tells  when, 
what  and  how  to  plant  to 
produce  profitable  crops. 

ror  immediate  reply — address 
Dept.  I>. 


Established  loTT 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Cornet- 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sta 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

For  HAY,   FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

NAPIER  GRASS  excels  all  other  grasses  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggeler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

020  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Fo/der  TeWsYov  ttowlo 
MakeVbur  Idle  land  Earn  Money 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
?r°c  JS£e  Pron^8  [°r  y°.u-  "  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5.000  acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings;  in  fact.  It 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 


I  «5  I* 


not 


Now  is  the  time  to  act,  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 

iSend  fervour  Ra(1C|,  Development  Co. 

l^^WI    •  2j      Engineers  and  Contractors 

435-36-37  L  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Even  in  the  pioneer  days  of  fruit- 
growing in  California,  when  nursery 
stock  was  scarce  and  high,  prices 
such  as  are  being  obtained  for  the 
1920,  planting  were  unnkown.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  advance  in  prices  of 
other  commodities,  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  such.  During  1918- 
19,  owning  to  the  world  war,  there 
was  marked  cessation  in  nursery  ac- 
tivities, due  largely  to  a  lack  of  com- 
petent help  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
work  as  is  so  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  a  "mix-up"  of  grades  and  va- 
rieties. There  was  also  a  light  de- 
mand for  nursery  stock,  as  the  aver- 
age orchardist  was  equally  in  lack  of 
help  possessed  of  the  knowledge  as 
to  how  to  plant  and  care  for  a  young 
orchard.  With  these  untortunate  con- 
ditions facing  the  nurserymen,  not 
only  of  California,  but  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  well,  they  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion, and  the  result  was  when  condi- 
tions changed  for  the  better,  and  calls 
for  nursery  stock  came  thick  and  fast, 
they  found  themselves  without  "the 
goods." 

Such  a  demand  was  there  for 
canned  and  dried  fruits  that  prices 
soared  beyond  the  expectation  of  all- 
Practically  every  fruit  grower,  and 
many  who  were  just  beginning,  placed 
orders  for  nursery  stock.  This  un- 
expected demand  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence prices  on  nursery  stock 
climbed  into  the  attic.  There  is  not 
a  nursery  on  the  Pacific  Coast  today 
that  could  supply  enough  standard 
varieties  of  all  kinds,  to  plant  a  city 
block.  These  conditions  are  going  to 
make  it  embarrassing  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  increase  their  acreage  another 
season  as  there  is  practically  no  hold- 
over, and  nursery  stock  to  be  trans- 


planted  cannot  be  grown  in  a  year. 
However,  it  would  be  wise  for  thos<« 
who  contemplate  being  in  the  market 
for  nursery  stock  another  season  to 
place  orders  for  future  delivery  with- 
out delay. 

Under  these  conditions  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  ap- 
preciable decline  in  the  price  of  nur- 
sery stock.  The  exorbitant,  while 
legitimate,  prices  that  were  paid 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  orchardist 
to  use  every  care  possible  in  the  han- 
dling, planting  and  subsequent  care 
of  young  trees.  Concrete  suggestions 
along  those  lines  appeared  in  the 
February  21  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  under  the  heading,  "Orchardist. 
Take  Warning."  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  tree  planting  in  California 
has  the  orchardist  been  confronted 
with  such  unfavorable  conditions — dry 
weather  and  dry  soil.  Under  those 
conditions  the  orchardist  must  be  pre- 
pared for  an  abnormal  death  rate,  for 
it  is  imperative  that  first-year  plant- 
ing of  nursery  stock  be  supplied  with 
abundant  moisture  to  make  fibrous 
roots  to  germinate,  being  the  feeders 
through  which  moisture  -  is  conveyed 
*o  the  tree  proper.  The  main  roots 
are  unable  to  perform  this  function, 
being  more  or  less  calloused  from  ex- 
posure while  being  transplanted  from 
nursery  to  ranch,  where  additional  ex- 
posure often  takes  place,  such  as  from 
north  wind  or  the  hot  sun  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots. 

Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  or- 
chardist deceives  himself  by  planting 
nursery  stock  that  he  knows  has  been 
unduly  exposed  from  which  it  has  suf- 
fered to  a  point  where  it  is  unfit  for 
use;  however,  he  plants  it  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  grow— frequently  to 
be  disappointed  in  the  end.  


Dates  in  the  Great  Interior  Valley 

(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Pres»  by  D.  1.  Whitney.) 


FREE 


Readers  whe  have  noted  recent 
articles  in  these  columns  about  dates 
for  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Valleys  may  wonder  what  about 
making  some  plantings  for  them- 
selves. The  writer  has  looked  into 
the  matter  recently  and  visited  a 
number  of  trees  in  company  with  W. 
R.  Nutting  of  Fresno,  who  is  doing 
most  to  promote  the  industry,  and 
has  this  to  say  upon  the  subject: 

Dates  need  not  be  considered  an 
experiment  in  the  area  between 
Bakersfield  and  Red  Bluff.  Occasional 
trees  which  bear  fine  fruit  in  abun- 
dance are  found  here  and  there  from 
Tulare  County  to  Butte  County,  and 
both  the  merit  of  the  fruit  and  the 
amount  of  yield  would  seem  to  make 
dates  a  legitimate  orchard  prospect 
as  extensively  produced  in  time  as 
peaches,  almonds,  or  other  common 
deciduous  fruits.. 

Climate  Congenial. 

Dates  find  here  a  climate  far  nearer 
to  what  they  are  native  to  than  do 
oranges,  avocadoes  and  certain  other 
fruits.  In  certain  Old  World  districts 
dates  are  extensively  grown  where  the 
air  is  neither  as  hot  nor  as  dry  as  it 
is  in  Fresno.  However,  theory  is  un- 
necessary when  trees  are  found  that 
fruit  finely. 

Scale  insects  in  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys  have  caused  a 
quarantine  to  be  laid  that  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  get  off- 
shoots of  known  varieties  from  there. 
The  only  thing  left  is  to  get  seed- 
lings grown  in  the  North,  and  seed- 
lings are  uncertain  in  several  ways: 
1.  Whether  the  tree  will  be  male  or 
female;  2.  Whether  the  fruit  will  ripen 
early  enough  or  not;  3.  Whether  it 
will  be  worth  anything  once  it  is  ripe. 

Here  is  the  other  side  of  it.  Canary 
Island  palms  are  planted  as  an  orna- 
ment without  any  prospect  of  getting 
good  fruit  from  them.  Even  if  a  seed- 
ling date  should  be  unproductive,  it 
would  still  be  practically  as  good  an 
ornament  as  a  Canary  Island  palm. 

Ornamental  and  Edible  Varieties. 

Notice  also:  the  two  are  very  simi- 
lar in  growth  but  the  leaves  of  the 
edible  date  are  not  so  long,  so  fleshy. 


nor  so  green.  They  have  a  bluish 
tinge  and  are  more  upright  than  the 
leaves  of  the  ornamental  palm.  No 
one  need  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
and  in  the  interior  it  is  unreasonable 
to  plant  the  ornamental  tree  when 
the  other  is  as  good  as  an  ornament 
and  may  be  of  value  for  fruit. 

Possibly  the  reason  more  dates 
were  not  planted  is  that  they  fruit 
■only  when  pollinated  by  hand,  or  by 
accident.  Yields  are  frequently  as 
much  as  200  and  300  pounds  per  tree 
and  the  fruit  needs  no  processing.  It 
can  be  hung  up  in  the  cellar  when 
ripe  and  the  fruit  will  gradually 
change  from  fresh  to  dry  on  the 
bunches  and  be  very  edible  and  very 
marketable  in  both  cases.  One  fruit- 
ing tree  would  keep  a  family  in  fruit 
from  fall  till  spring. 

In  the  Coachella  Valley  the  acreage 
is  being  extended  eagerly,  as  fast  as 
offshoots  of  proven  trees  can  be 
planted,  which  is  as  good  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  worth  as  can  be 
imagined,  and  the  writer  cannot  see 
but  what  in  the  great  interior  valley 
dates  will  be  equally  desired  for 
commercial  planting  as  soon  as  good 
varieties  are  secured  in  reasonably 
large  quantities.  That  may  take  ten 
years  or  more  yet.  Meanwhile  the 
production  of  seedlings  is  well  worth 
while. 

A  date  tree  will  endure  cold  winter.*, 
alkali  and  drouth,  but  its  merits  are 
due,  not  to  that,  but  to  the  worth  of 
the  fruit 


Shasta  County  is  now  the  banner 
strawberry  plant  producer,  approxi- 
mately 1,250,000  plants  having  been 
shipped  to  the  berry  growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Francisco  bay.  The 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand. 
The  celebrated  Sweetbriar  variety 
originated  in  Shasta  County. 
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Farmers  Are  Groviiis  Rich  In 

I  m  peiial  V&Mey-YouA  Opportujiity! 


The  Best  Value  in  Farm  Land  to 
Be  had  in  America  Today 

Don't  think  of  fanning  as  a  constant  fight  against  almost  overwhelming  odds. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  agricultural  districts,  but  not  in  IMPERIAL  VALLEY. 
Here,  it  is  a  big,  profitable  BUwSINESS,  yielding  great  and  certain  returns 
on  a  reasonable  investment.  Don't  struggle  along  for  years  trying  to  meet 
payments  on  over-valued  farm  lands,  when  you  can  buy  the  most  productive 
lands  in  the  world,  in  the  marvelous  Niland-Calipatria  district  of  Imperial 
Valley,  at  the  amazingly  low  prices  of 

$90  to  $175  per  Acre 

(According  to  soil  and  location) 


Y4  Down  and  *4  Annually 


WATER  STOCK  $20.00  PER  ACRE 
$5.00  Down  and  $5.00  Anually, 
or 

$17.50  PER  ACRE  CASH 

You  can  "pay  out"  more  easily  in  five  years  on  this  land  than  in  twenty  years  on  ordinary  land,  be- 
cause you  can  be  certain  of  THE  TWO  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 
These  are : 

(1)  Assurance  of  Big  Yields  from  Every  Crop  Every  Year. 

(2)  Certainty  of  Ready  Markets  at  Premium  Prices. 

Think  what  this  means!  These  two  factors  alone  will  solve  most  of  your  problems,  and  in  addition 
will  show  the  way  to  quick  attainment  of  the  many  things  that  READY  MONEY  will  buy,  to  develop  and 
equip  your  ranch  and  make  your  family  happy. 

Facts  and  Figures  That  Spell    The  New  Marvel-Frostless 
Money  to  Farmers  Lands,  Ideal  for  Grapefruit 


UNEQUALED  PRODUCTION 

Astounding  statistics  prove  that  Imperial  Valley  farm 
lands  are  the  greatest  in  the  world.  More  than  50.000  pros- 
perous people  are  now  Jiving  in  this  matchless  farming  dis- 
trict. Their  production  >  last  year  totaled  over  $60,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $150  per  acre  for  every  cultivated  acre  in  the 
Valley.       .  • 

Two  big  crops  are  grown  each  year  on  the  same  land. 
Pasture  rental  and  other  side  issues  bring  additional  profits. 
Cotton  growers  are  making  fortunes.  Average  production 
%  bale  per  acre,  with  some  farmers  raising  1%  bales.  Tire 
factories  now  contracting  long  staple  at  60  cents  a  pound, 
and  loaning  farmers  $25' an  acre  in  advance. 

More  thn  9,000  carloads  of  cantaloupes  shipped  in  1919. 
Nearly  4.000  carloads  of  winter  lettuce.  Other  winter 
vegetables  in  proportion,  all  sold  at  top  of  market. 

From  eight  to  ten  cuttings  of  alfalfa  each  year,  averag- 
ing 1  >4  tons  to  the  cutting.  Imperial  farmers  are  raising 
18  to  30  sacks  of  barley  per  acre,  followed  by  a  ton  of 
milo  maize  the  same  year,  on  the  same  land. 

NOTE 

Soil  Unequaled 

A' silt  soil,  fertile  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  depth, 
deposited  through  cen- 
turies by  the  mighty 
Colorado  River. 


Our  offering  includes  the  wonderful  frostless  land  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the 
Niland  district.  Here  is  being  grown  the  finest  grapefruit 
produced  in  America.  Lemons  thrive.  Winter  vegetables 
reach  the  market  ahead  of  even  the  early  products  of  other 
sections  of  the  Valley.  Table  grapes  are  unsurpassed.  Tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  melons,  berries  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds.'  Think  of  buying  such  land  at  these  prices! 


Every  kind  of  specialized  and  diversified  farming  pays 
big.  A  "livestock  paradise."  One  of  the  West's  greatest 
dairying  and  hog-raising  districts.  Turkeys,  chickens  and 
bees  make  unequaled  profits  because  of  ideal  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Many  have  actually  paid  for  their  land  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  year's  crop.    Cash  rentals  range  from  $20  to 
$50  per  acre. 


THESE   POINTS   OF  SUPERIORITY 


Water  Abundant 

A  safe,  sure,  adequate, 
permanent,  cheap  wa- 
ter supply,  coupled  with 
a  perfect  drainage  sys- 
tem. With  every  acre- 
foot  of  water  is  applied 
to  the  soil  nearly  10 
tons  of  soil-renewing 
silt. 


Markets  Exceptional 

A  tremendous  and 
growing  Eastern  de- 
mand for  winter  vege- 
tables and  fresh  fruits. 
Los  AngeleSj  San  Diego 
and  other  adjacent  com- 
munities constitute  an 
ever-increasing  market. 


Climate  Favorable 

A  growing  season  of  365 
days  a  year,  with  an 
unexcelled  winter  cli- 
mate. Everything  is 
ready  for  market  six 
weeks  to  two  months 
earlier  than  from  other 
sections. 


ASK  NOW  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Herbert  L.  Cornish,  General  Sales  Manager 
,        1010  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Janss  Investment  Company,  H.  H.  Clark,  General  Manager, 

General  Agents  for  Los  Angeles  City  and  Connty,  In  Charge  of  Valley  Office. 

Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I'alipatria,  Cal. 

Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Ass'n,  Owners 


Any  One  of  These 
Agents  Will  .Prove 
Every  Statement 
ANAHEIM 

Howard  Realty  Co. 
Tobin  Si  Durkee 

BRAWLEY 

Best,  Deltlols  &  Covington 
Hovley  Muncey  Realty  Co. 

CALEXICO 

R.  L.  Olasby 
H.  H.  Howard 

COVINA 

Covina    Realty  Co, 
A.  M.  Glimes 

EL  CAJON 

F.  E.  Graves  &  Son 

EL  CENTRO 

Southwestern  Lund  Co. 

ESCONDIDO 

Li.  B.  Hooper 
Theron  S.  Smith 
i.  Claude  Wilson 

IMPERIAL 

i.  Roy  Adams  ■ 

LONG  BEACH 

F.  R.  Berbower  &  Son 
Carlln  &  Saywell 
George  A.  Cook 

LOMPOC  and 
SANTA  MARIA 

Bingham  &  Smith 

OCEAN  PARK 

Akins  Realty  Co. 

ONTARIO 

Ball  &  Austin 

POMONA 

Bangle  or  Mills 

Crane  &  Crowder 
The  Curran  Company 
Potter  &  Steere 
F.  W.  Bitter  &  Co. 

REDLANDS 

W.  i.  Anderson 
John  T.  Collins 
John  F.  Flsk  Co. 

RIVERSIDE 

Liberty  Realty  Co. 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

French-Spangler   Realty  Co. 
i.  ».  Wllkins 

SAN  DIEGO 

Park-Grable  Investment  Co. 
Arthur  Cosgrove  Company 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

S.  A.  Hubbard 

SANTA  ANA 

Fuller  &  Fowler 
Hankey,  Cole  &  Hardy 
<J.  H.  McDuffie 
Otto  L.  Quandt 
XV.  i.  Wells 

SANTA  BARBARA 

F.  W.  Cole  &  Co. 

Santa  Barbara  Realty  Co. 

SANTA  MONICA 

Carl  F.  Schader 

WHITTIER 

S.  W.  Barton  &  Co. 


f  " 

Act  At  Once!  Communicate 
Vith  Your  Nearest  Aglnt-JV0/// 
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Nematode--A  Most  Destructive  Pest 


The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture* has  issued  a  bulletin  of  warn- 
ing against  nematode,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  eelworni, 
probably  the  most  destructive  and 
serious  pest  to  control  that  now  con- 
fronts the  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers of  California. 

However,  the  nematode  is  not  a 
recent  arrival  of  the  pest  family,  its 
depredations  are  of  several  years' 
standing,  but  as  it  is  encroaching  so 
rapidly,  and  its  line  of  march  is  so 
well  marked,  it  is  attracting  more 
attention  from  pest  control  officials, 
both  state  and  county,  than  any 
other  problem,  the  wily  thrip  not  ex- 
cepted. 

Potatoes  seem  to  suffer  the  most, 
as  a  majority  of  the  stock  appear- 
ing on  the  market  shows  more  or 
less  signs  of  attack,  making  it  dan- 
gerous to  use  such  stock  for  seed 
purposes.  Should  these  infested  po- 
tatoes be  planted  on  the  cleanest  of 
soil  it  will  be  inoculated  with  the 
pest,  which  will  cause  the  potato  to 
show  every  evidence  of  the  disease, 
which  is  naturally  a  great  loss  to  the 
producer  as  well  as  consumer. 

Once  the  nematode  is  comfortably 


located,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
rid  the  soil  of  such. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  cosmopolitan 
little  brute;  confining  itself  to  no 
particular  locality  or  diet.  They  are 
equally  as  fend  of  the  flavor  of  nur- 
sery stock  root  as  they  are  of  the 
potato.  When  nursery  stock  root  is 
infested  with  this  pest  bad  results 
will  follow  as  it  will  not  confine 
itself  to  the  root  that  took  it  to  the 
orchard,  hence  a  general  spreading 
follows,  until  not  only  that  particu- 
lar orchard  is  infested  but  the  sur- 
rounding property  as  well. 

So  far  there  is  no  practical  meth- 
od of  ridding  the  soil  of  this  pest, 
therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the 
greatest  care  be  used  to  prevent  a 
state-wide  spread  of  the  worm. 
While  there  are  many  districts  in 
the  State  not  affected,  it  can  be 
easily  transplanted  through  nursery 
stock  and  infested  potatoes. 

As  far  as  nursery  stock  is  con- 
cerned, that  can  be  handled  by  the 
county  horticultural  commission,  by 
simply  inspecting  and  rejecting  any 
and  all  stock  found  to  be  the  least 
infested.  It  would  be  somewhat 
more  difficult  with  potatoes,  as  the 


pest  can  be  spread  by  the  peeling 
being  thrown  into  the  garbage  can, 
thence  taken  to  the  ranch  to  be  fed 
to  hogs;  the  cleanest  soil  can  thus 
be  infested  in  this  simple  way. 
When  the  peeling  is  innocently 
thrown  into  the  back  yard  the  pest 
finds  its  way  into  the  home  garden, 
so  one  can  readily  see  that  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  must  be  carried  on  in 
order  to  stop  the  "drive"  of  this 
unscrupulous  intruder. 


TO  MILL  OWff  RICE  PRODUCT. 


The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion have  decided  to  mill  their  1919 
crop  of  400,000  sacks  of  rice,  and  will 
take  over  the  mill  in  Sacramento  for 
that  purpose.  The  rice  will  be  milled 
for  46  cents  per  cental,  so  estimated 
by  the  directors,  from  which  can  be 
deducted  32  cents  which  will  be 
realized  from  the  utilization  of  by- 
products in  the  milling. 


Despite  the  meager  rainfall  the  big 
grain  growers  of  the  Livingston  sec- 
tion are  optimistic  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  heavy  grain  crop  thfcj  year. 
They  say  that  wheat  looks  well.  With 
the  spring  rains  that  seldom  fail  to 
come,  a  good  yield  of  grain  is  looked 
for  there. 


CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  AM>  APRICOT 
GROWERS,  LNC. 


The  State-wide  co-operative  organ- 
ization known  as  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  with  a 
membership  of  10,000  growers,  who 
claim  to  market  75  per  cent  of  the 
dried  prune  and  apricot  acreage  of  the 
State,  have  given  notice  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  exercised  its  option  on  the 
members'  crops  for  the  year  1920-21. 

The  exercising  of  the  options  means 
that  the  association,  acting  as  the  sell- 
ing agency  of  the  prune  and  agricot 
growers  of  California,  will,  at  least  for 
the  next  two  years,  market  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  dried  prunes  and 
apricots  produced  in  the  State. 

In  notifying  its  grower  members 
that  it  will  sell  their  crops  during 
1920-21,  the  California  Prnne  and 
Apricot  G-rowers,  Inc-'  nas  given  out 
what  are  practically  final  figures  on 
its  recent  membership  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  it  informed  the  growers 
that  unless  they  gave  the  association 
proper  support  it  would  go  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  Organization  Department  of  the 
Association  announced  that  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 10  new  acreage  signed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  amounted  to  32,- 
913  acres  of  prunes  and  12,892  acres 
of  apricots.  This  is  4  per  cent  more 
prune  acreage  and  110  per  cent  more 
apricot  acreage  than  was  demanded 
as  a  minimum  by  the  association. 


WATCH  THE  GOPHER. 


Great  damage  may  be  expected  by 
gophers  the  coming  season.  Owing 
to  the  dry  weather  there  has  been 
but  little  vegetation  upon  which  to 
feed,  and  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins 
to  flow  and  he  gets  a  taste  of  some- 
thing fresh  and  to  his  liking  both  old 
and  young  trees  will  suffer.  The 
ground  being  dry  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  trap  him,  as  there  will  be 
no  prescribed  runway;  every  time  he 
comes  to  the  surface  his  trail  will  be 
closed  in  by  soft  earth.  However,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  after  him 
or  many  valuable  trees  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 


MEASURING  WORMS. 


Many  localities  have  suffered  from 
the  evil  effects  of  measuring  worms, 
eating  the  foliage  of  apricot,  cherry, 
and  prune  trees.  A  constant  watch 
should  be  kept.  There  being  no 
heavy  winter  rains  to  dislodge,  his 
progenitor  —  the  wingless  fly  —  the 
chances  are  they  will  be  on  hand  in 
full  force.  Practically  all  sections 
know  how  to  meet  them. 


WHITEWASH  YOUNG  TREES. 


All  young  trees  should  be  white- 
washed, but  care  must  be  used  not  to 
apply  it  too  strong,  but  sufficiently 
thick  to  make  it  stick,  as  poor  white- 
wash poorly  applied  had  best  not  be 
applied  at  all.  The  ground  being 
dry  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  hot 
summer,  the  body  of .  young  trees 
must  be  protected  from  sunburn. 


CANNERY  ENLARGES  PLANT. 


The  Better  Pack  Canning  Company 
is  breaking  ground  at  Decoto  pre- 
paratory to  the  construction  of 
buildings  made  necessary  by  pur- 
chase of  holdings  of  the  Salz  Canning 
Company.  The  first  unit  of  the  new 
plant  will  be  finished  by  the  opening 
of  the  coming  canning  season. 


LOOK  FOR  BORERS. 


This  is  a  season  that  ravages  from 
borers  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Young  trees  are  facing  a  most 
trying  future  and  they  will  need  all 
the  strength  they  can  get  to  assist 
them  in  pulling  through  a  long  dry 
season. 


Owing  to  the  shortage  «f  feed 
stockmen  in  the  viclnltv  of  Pleasan- 
ton  are  compelled  to  buy  mnch  dry 
feed  in  an  effort  to  keep  thplT  herds 
together.  Hay  and  ernin  shipments 
there  are  heavy.  Hav  raised  in  that 
valley  has  always  had  a  <;ood  market 
value,  but  the  price  now  is  running 
near  to  $25  per  ton. 


Double  Your  Cultivation  With 
An  Avery  Motor  Cultivator 

With  an  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  you  can  cultivate 
double  or  more  acreage  than  one  man  can  ordinarily 
handle  with  horses.  You  can  cultivate  18  to  20  acres  of 
corn,  cotton  or  other  row  crops  a  day — make  a  160-acre 
farm  a  one-man  job.   It  is  also  easy  to  operate — a  boy  or 
man  can  handle  it  without  previous  experience,  and  can  do 
better  work  than  with  a  horse-drawn  cultivator. 


Has  a  variety  of  speeds  that  can  be  controlled 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  growing  crop.  You  can 
creep  along  slowly  when  the  crop  is  small  and 
tender,  or  you  can  go  as  fast  as  you  like  when 
the  crop  is  large.  Hot  weather  and  flies  can't 
stop  or  bother  it. 

Cultivates  Any  Row  Crop 

Avery  Motor  Cultivators  are  built  in  two  sizes — 
a  six-cylinder  two-row  and  four-cylinder  one-row 
machines.  The  two-row  size  is  built  in  widths 
for  crops  planted  in  any  width  rows.  Can  also 
be  furnished  with  various  styles  of  front  wheels 
so  that  all  row  crops,  such  as  corn,  listed  corn, 
cotton,  peas,  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  can  be  handled  successfully. 
Can  also  he  furnished  with  planting  attachment 
for  planting  such  row  crops  as  com,  cotton, 
peas,  beans,  etc. 

A  Proven  Success 

Avery  Motor  Cultivators  are  a  proven  success — 
their  design  is  right  and  they  are  built  right. 


They  lead  in  power,  durability  and  simplicity. 
As  many  as  6  to  25  of  these  machines  are  being 
used  by  the  same  men  who  are  farming  on  a 
large  scale.  In  one  locality  within  a  radius  of  IS 
miles,  over  100  Avery  Motor  Cultivators  are  in  use. 

Besides  cultivating  and  planting  row  crops,  the 
Avery  Motor  Cultivator  is  also  being  success- 
fully used  for  many  other  kinds  of  light  field 
and  belt  work.  It  is  adapted  to  more  kinds  of 
work  than  any  other  machine,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  motor  farming  machinery  investments  you 
can  make. 

The  Avery  Line 

Also  includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm.  Six 
sizes,  8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  with  "Draft-Horse" 
Motors  and  "Direct- Drive"  Transmissions. 
Two  small  tractors,  Six-Cylinder  Model  "C" 
and  5-10  H.  P.  Model  "B.,r  "Self-Lift  "  Mold- 
board  and  Disc  Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills, 
"Self-Adjusting"  Tractor  Disc  Harrows.  Also, 
roller  bearing  Threshers,  Silo  F.illers,  etc. 


Writ*  for  tie  Arerj  CaUlog  aod  interertuu  Tractor  "Hitch  Book."    Both  book,  free. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

15405  Iowa  Street  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations 
Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 

Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


Avery  "Grain  Saver" 
"Yellow-Fellow"  Thresher 
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Remedy  for  Some  Cucumber  Diseases 


(Written  for  Pacific  Roral  Press.) 


It  may  be  news  to  the  average  cu- 
cumber grower — it  was  to  us — to  learn 
that  cucumbers  have  been  grown  for 
table  purposes  for  more  than  four 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  strange,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  that  it  has  become  a 
popular  standard  garden  vegetable, 
and  when  grown  under  glass,  reach- 
ing the  market  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
it  commands  topnotch  prices.  So  pop- 
ular has  it  become,  not  only  for  table 
use  in  a  green  state,  but  pickling  pur- 
poses as  well,  that  numerous  devices 
have  been  resorted  to  to  bring  it  into 
cultivation  under  climatic  conditions 
where  it  would  not  normally  thrive. 

Normally  the  cucumber  thrives  best 
under  subtropical  conditions,  but  it 
will  not  thrive  under  extreme  heat, 
nor  endure  frost.  Because  the  plant 
requires  only  a  short  period  for  its 
development,  there  are  but  few  local- 
ities in  California  where  its  fruit  can 
not  be  successfully  brought  to  edible 
condition  during  the  normal  growing 
season. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  fruit  or 
garden  truck  category,  the  cucumber 
is  susceptible  to  many  pests  and  dis- 
eases, therefore  it  requires  constant 
watchfulness  for  the  appearance  of 
blight  and  mildew,  and  when  such  is 
discovered,  a  thorough  and  immediate 
treatment  should  begin. 

These  diseases  are  of  annual  occur- 
rence throughout  the  trucking  region 
of  the  Coast  counties,  and  the  growers 
of  cucumbers  should  plan  to  make  the 
spraying  of  the  plants  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  their  cultural  work.  The  sub- 
ject of  disease  is,  however,  of  such 
great  moment  to  the  truck  grower 
that  the  general  preventive  treatment 


for  blight  and  mildew  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  point  and  applied  by 
the  grower. 

This  consists  of  thoroughly  spraying 
the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
once  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after 
they  have  begun  to  run.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  prepared  by  mixing  the 
milk  of  lime  and  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone)  with  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  3  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  and  6  pounds  of  stone  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  If  the  acreage  to 
be  sprayed  is  a  large  one  the  above 
formula  may  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion. 

While  there  are  many  drawbacks  to 
the  culture  of  cucumbers,  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant  and  most  troublesome  pest 
with  which  the  grower  has  to  deal. 
Prom  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  we 
are  informed  that  there  is  no  specific 
remedy  for  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle.  Direct  applications  of  poisons, 
such  as  Paris  green  or  other  arsen- 
icals,  will  destroy  the  beetles  when 
they  occur  in  moderate  numbers.  Ar- 
senicals  are  used  alone  or  mixed 
with  finely-sifted  plaster  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  75  by  weight,  dusted 
over  the  young  plants.  Another  rem- 
edy is  to  dust  the  majority  of  the 
plants  with  sifted  wood  ashes,  road 
dust,  or  landplaster  and  cover  the  re- 
mainder with  an  arsenical.  The  beetles 
congregate  on  the  clean  plants,  where 
they  are  killed  by  the  poison.  Land 
plaster,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
kerosene  or  turpentine,  also  acts  as  a 
repellant  as  the  vapor  of  either  is 
said  to  be  very  distasteful  to  the  in- 
sect. 


Grasshoppers  May  Be  Serious 

(By  O.  H.  Hecke.  State  Director  of  Agriculture.) 


Among  the  many  problems  involved 
in  the  activities  of  spring  which  the 
farmer  must  solve  is  the  one  of  fight- 
ing grasshoppers  in  his  fields  and 
orchard.  The  unusually  large  num- 
bers of  adult  grasshoppers  depositing 
eggs  in  many  localities  in  the  late 
summer  months  of  1919,  the  mild 
winter  weather,  and  the  lack  of  win- 
ter rains  are  strong  indications  for 
one  of  the  most  severe  grasshopper 
seasons  that  California  has  seen  in 
recent  years.  With  a  shortage  of 
spring  rains  we  may  expect  grasses 
on  waste  areas  and  range  lands  to 
dry  very  rapidly,  forcing  this  pest  to 
migrate  in  search  of  food  to  the  green 
fields  and  orchards  of  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. A  shortage  of  rainfall  and 
irrigation  water  will  render  orchard 
trees,  vines  and  field  crops  less  able 
to  withstand  severe  grasshopper  in- 
jury. The  high  cost  of  labor  and  the 
high  prices  of  farm  products  are  such 


Holt  Accuracy 

to  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth. 
Learn  about  the  ingenious  instru- 
ments and  methods  that  insure 
Holt  high  standards  of  construction 
described  and  shown  in  free  book- 
let "ACCURACY".  Such  preci- 
sion is  demanded  in  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  because  it  adds  years  to 
life  of  machine  and  keeps  down 
operating  costs  for  owners.  If 
interested  in  tractors,  send  for 
booklet  No.  420. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

St<xhtn,. Calif.,  Ptcrla,  W/„ 
Cali/.,  Portland,  Or:,  Sfciant,  Waih., 
San  franclm,  Calif. 


«'«  US  Pat  on 


that  the  fruit  growers  and  farmers 
can  not  afford  to  have  their  trees  and 
vines  destroyed  and  alfalfa  fields 
devastated.  But  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  that  this  pest  can  be 
controlled  where  communities  become 
properly  organized  and  diligently 
practice  the  most  modern  methods  of 
fighting  grasshopper  outbreaks. 

The  Office  of  Pest  Control,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
at  the  present  time  making  all  plans 
for  a  state-wide  grasshopper  cam- 
paign to  offer  the  most  practical 
service  to  every  individual  and  every 
community  desiring  assistance  in  the 
control  of  this  pest.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  secured  T.  D.  Urbahns,  for- 
merly grasshopper  expert  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
work  was  a  signal  success  against 
this  pest  last  year  in  California.  The 
University  of  California  and  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  be  asked  to 
co-operate  in  this  state-wide  grass- 
hopper campaign. 

Farmers  can  assist  greatly  hy 
keeping  close  watch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pest  and  give  timely 
warning  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sacramento,  the  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  or  the 
farm  adviser  of  the  respective  county. 


IMPERIAL  COTTON  PLANTING. 

Cotton  planted  late  in  February 
made  one-half  bale  more  per  acre 
for  an  Imperial  County  grower  than 
cotton  planted  in  May  under  similar 
conditions.  Two  weeks  of  warm 
weather  late  in  February  give  the 
cotton  a  good  start  and  practically 
insure  a  crop,  while  March  and  April 
weather  are  less  favorable  for  the 
germination  and  growth  of  seedlings. 
The  use  of  a  lister  is  another  crop 
insurance,  hecause  it  gets  the  roots 
down  in  moist  soil  away  from  the 
heat.  Double  listing  is  claimed  to  be 
still  better.  A  most  important  insur- 
ance is  irrigation  and  harrowing 
after  listing,  but  before  planting. 
Observation  of  several  crop  years 
shows  that  a  good  stand  practically 
alwavs  follows  this  practice.  Then 
the  first  cultivation  is  a  harrowing 
crosswise  which  seems  to  spoil  the 
stand,  but  only  spoils  the  weeds  and 
improves  the  growth. 


Help's  Mighty  Scarce" 


"And  it  puts  a  crimp  in  your  bank  roll,  too.  Jim,  there, 
has  been  scouring  the  country  for  a  week  trying  to  get 
hands  to  help  him  with  his  tree  planting.  Some  day  he 
will  wake  up  and  do  as  I  do.  I  plant  twice  his  acreage 
every  year  for  I  buy  my  help  by  the  box.  His  hired  men 
with  bars  and  spades  will  do  less  work  in  a  day  than  I 
will  with  the  help  of 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


I  am  telling  all  my  friends  around  here  to  send  to  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  'Progressive  Cul- 
tivation.' 

'  'I  never  knew  until  I  read  this  book  how  much  you  could 
do  on  the  ranch  or  in  the  orchard  with  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite. It  gives  you  directions  (illustrated  with  photographs 
and  diagrams)  for  planting  trees,  clearing  the  land  of 
stumps  and  rocks,  digging  ditches,  blasting  subsoil,  and 
cultivating  your  growing  orchards  by  blasting  between 
the  rows  and  doing  many  other  things  with  the  help  of 
explosives." 

"Progressive  Cultivation"  will  \  sent  free  to  any  rancher  or 

orchardist  who  will  sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 

Herades  Dynamite  is  for  sale  at  hading  dealers. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO,    1039  Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco.  CaL 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation. " 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

I  Name   

Address  


SEEDS 


that  are  full  of  life, 
and  the  service  that 
goes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co., 


439  S.  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles 


NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Order 

For  April  Planting  $5  per  100;  $35 
per  1000.   For  information  write 


NAPIER 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co., 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  right  of  a  growers'  association 
to  sell  the  product  of  its  members 
without  written  consent  is  at  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  the  suit  of  R. 
Rosenberg  &  Sons  of  San  Francisco 
against  the  Chico  Rice  Company. 
The  rice  concern's  crop,  worth  about 
$33,000,  was  sold  through  the  Pacific 
Rice  Growers'  Association  to  the 
Rosenberg  firm.  The  sale  was  ap- 
proved by  Harry  Byrd  over  the  tele- 
phone. Bvrd  has  since  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Chico  Rice  Company  and 
that  toncern  maintains  he  was  not 
authorized  to  approve  the  transaction. 


American  farmers  this  year  will 
pay  income  taxes  totaling  nearly 
$1,000,000,000,  it  has  been  estimated 
in  Washington  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings calculated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  roughly  one-fifth 
of  the  present  annual  expense  of 
operating  the  federal  government. 


Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  around 
Corcoran  is  being  prepared  for  plant- 
ing. Last  year's  experiments  were 
quite  encouraging.  Every  place  where 
water  could  be  obtained  cotton  was 
of  the  best. 
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Electric  Power  Shortage  Surveyed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  electrc  power  situation  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  thoroughly  discussed  at 
a  meeting  in  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission court  room  February  17.  State 
Power  Administrator  H.  G.  Butler  sur- 
veyed the  situation  north  of  Merced 
and  Asst.  Chief  Engineer  L.  S.  Ready 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  surveyed 
it  for  the  territory  south  of  that  line. 

In  the  northern  territory  there  will 
be  a  25  per  cent  shortage  of  electric 
power  in  August,  and  approximately 
the  same  during  other  heavy  irriga- 
tion months.  A  careful  survey  for 
August,  1918,  showed  48,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours (kwh)  generated  that 
month    by    means    of  unregulated 


stream  flow,  51.000,000  kwh.  from 
stored  water,  64,000,000  kwh.  by 
steam,  totaling  163,000,000  kwh.  dur- 
ing August.  Mr.  Butler  states  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  demand,  so  power  users 
may  be  expected  to  want  about  171,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  during  August, 
1920.  The  maximum  production  of 
steam  plants  will  be  71,000,000  kwh. 
Probably  unregulated  stream  flow 
will  produce  two-thirds  what  it  did  in 
1918,  equalling  32,000,000  kwh.  We 
may  get  50  per  cent  from  storage 
water,  say  26,000,000  kwh.  This  will 
total  129,000,000  kilowatt  hours  or  42,- 
000,000  short  of  the  probable  demand. 


Cannot  restrictions  on  less  essen- 
tial users  of  electricity  cover  that  25 
per  cent  shortage?  In  1918,  under  the 
stress  of  war  conditions,  sign  and  dis- 
play lighting  was  restricted  five  days 
per  week,  breweries  were  reduced  50 
per  cent,  cement  work  were  reduced 
50  per  cent,  sand,  rock,  and  gravel 
enterprises  were  reduced  33%  per  cent, 
gold  dredgers  were  reduced  33 per 
cent,  a  general  appeal  was  made  for 
street  cars  to  skip  stops,  and  irriga- 
tors were  asked  to  run  their  pumps 
at  night  to  relieve  the  day  loads.  All 
of  this  restriction  reduced  consump- 
tion about  12  per  cent. 

Electric  railways  In  1917  used  20 
per  cent  of  all  electricity  produced. 
Irrigators  used  13  per  cent.  Light  and 
small  household  power  plants  used  12 
per  cent,  gold  mining  and  dredging 


This  Mixer  Will  Pay 
Itself  On  Your  First 


For 
Job 


Build  Your  Own  Walks 


Build  Your  Foundations. 


In  your  spare  time  you  can  build  those  many  p 

improvements  you  have  wanted  about  your  place — and  pf 

have  them  permanent.    Furthermore,  you  can  do  the  |p 

work  better  than  you  can  hire  it  done.   By  mixing  your  jm 

own  concrete  you  know  the  exact  amount  of  material  m 

to  mix  and  the  proper  proportions.  There  will  be  no  p 
cheating  of  cement. 

With  an  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  you  can  build  your  1§ 

own  concrete  foundations,  tanks,  silos,  walks,  steps  and  M 

posts.*  By  doing  your  work  in  your  spare  time  an  'm 
Elmco  will  pay  for  itself  on  your  first  job  alone. 

"Elmco"  Concrete  Mixer  | 

Mixes  2H  to  3  cu.  ft.  per  batch.  Turns  30  r.p.m.  m 

and  with  its  4  paddles  produces  120  mixes  per  minute.  You  |p 

are  assured  of  a  perfect  mix.  The  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  |p 

is  the  one  small  Mixer  on  the  market  that  is  filled  from  il 

one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other — a  great  saving  in  |§ 

time  and  labor.    It  has  continuous  chain  drive — worm  §1 

gear  on  belt  pulley — it  runs  easy.    A  1}4  h.  p.  engine  §1 

operates  it  with  ease.    The  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  is  W, 

filling  a  long  felt  want  among  farmers  and  small  con-  M 
tractors  for  a  high-class  mixer  at  a  very  small  price. 

FREE,"Elmco"  Catalog  of  Mixing  Formulas— Mail  Coupon  §1 
Fill  out  attached  coupon  and  mail  i»«)iim»«iiM mm »                          -  - 

J  E.  F.  Elmberg  Co.,  Inc. 

l,'-20w  Second  St.,  Parkersburg,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 


Lay  Your  Concrete  Floors. 


for  our  free  catalog  describing  the 
different  models  of  the  Elmco — 
Wood  and  steel  barrels,  with  or 
'  without  skids,  truck,  or  engine. 
Our  catalog  also  gives  you  some 
valuable  information  about  proper 
concrete  mixing.  Get  your  copy 
today.   Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


how  to  mix  good  concrete  and 


t20 


E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

Second  St.,  Parkersburg,  Iowa     U.  S.  A. 


I  Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  describing 
■  The  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  in  different  models 
S  and  telling 
j  mortar. 

•  Name  

I 
i 

J  Town  or  City., 
i 


warehouse,  San  Francisco 


P.O.  Box  or  R.F.D. 


i  State 


took  7  per  cent,  and  other  mining  took 
5  per  cent,  cement  mills  5  per  cent, 
and  all  other  uses  took  the  balance  of 
38  per  cent. 

Steam  was  used  throughout  the 
year,  often  producing  over  twice  as 
much  electricity  as  the  stored  water, 
especially  in  several  months,  when  the 
latter  was  producing  twice  as  much 
as  unregulated  flow.  However,  tak- 
ing the  year  as  a  whole,  60  per  cent 
of  the  electricity  was  produced  by  un- 
regulated stream  flow,  13  per  cent  by 
stored  water,  and  27  per  cent  by 
steam.  There  is  now  not  enough  snow 
in  the  mountains  to  fill  the  power  res- 
ervoirs more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
capacity,  and  by  June,  the  total  gen- 
erating plants  will  be  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  The  northern 
companies  are  interconnected  so  that 
any  surplus  from  one  may  be  turned 
onto  another's  system  under  an  agree- 
ment already  adopted. 

Situation  South  of  Merced. 

That  part  of  the  State  south  of  a 
line  east  and  west  through  Merced  is 
in  considerably  better  shape  than  the 
northern  part,  as  explained  by  L.  S. 
Ready.  All  companies  except  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  serve  their  en- 
tire probable  demand.  The  total  agri- 
cultural load  (mostly  for  irrigation)  is 
20  per  cent  of  the  annual  output,  but 
during  the  irrigation  months  it  takes 
about  a  third.  There  is  no  probability 
of  shortage  in  San  Diego  county  nor 
in  the  territory  served  by  the  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Co.,  whose  plants  are 
so  high  that  their  snow  does  not  melt 
until  the  irrigation  demand  is  on. 
Their'  territory  is  Imperial,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Inyo,  and  eastern  Riverside 
counties.  The  San  Joaquin  Company 
has  already  curtailed  their  sales  10  to 
15  per  cent  and  will  probably  require 
a  total  curtailment  of  33  per  cent,  with 
50  per  cent  less  use  of  its  power  dur- 
ing the  daytimes  as  the  irrigation 
mand  shall  increase.  Its  irrigation 
load  during  summer-time  is  about  50 
per  cent  of  its  total  output;  but  other 
demands,  especially  for  light,  will  take 
some  precedence  over  irrigation, 
which  will  have  to  be  held  under  nor- 
mal. This  system  and  practically  all 
other  systems  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  are  interconnected,  but  they 
have  no  pooling  agreement  and  none 
is  in  sight.  With  a  pooling  agreement, 
the  San  Joaquin  shortage  could  be 
prorated  over  the  entire  territory  and 
produces  only  about  15%  of  the  total. 

By  Mr.  Ready's  figures,  the  total 
capacity  of  all  hydro-electric  plants 
south  of  Merced  is  200,000  kilowatts. 
Total  steam-plant  capacity  is  162,500 
kilowatts.  The  total  output  in  1918 
was  1.285,000,000  kilowatt  hours.  In 
1919  it  was  1,500,000,000  kwh.  In  1920 
the  estimated  requirements  would  be 
1,600,000,000  kwh.  The  steam  plants 
are  operating  full  capacity  now,  but 
will  probably  be  unable  to  supply 
more  than  700,000,000  kwh.  during  the 
year. 

This  would  leave  900.000,000  to  be 
supplied  by  waterpower.  s  Stored 
water  is  all  contained  in  two  reser- 
voirs now  containing  7,000  acre  feet 
capable  of  producing  13,000.000  kilo- 
watt hours.  Stream  flow  plants  are 
now  operating  at  half  capacity,  due  to 
low  water,  which  will  get  lower. 

Probable  sales  requirements  of  elec- 
tric energy  during  the  next  five  or  six 
months  will  be  70,000,000  kwh.  for 
light  and  small  domestic  power,  180,- 
000,000  kwh.  for  agricultural  purposes, 
160,000,000  kwh.  for  industrial  and 
miscellaneous,  and  140,000,000  kwh.  for 
railways,  totaling  about  550,000.000 
kwh.  or  four  to  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion per  day  with  a  peak  load  over  6  - 
000,000  pe*r  day  (based  on  250.000  to 
20.000  kilowatts  produced  continu- 
ously at  peak).    It  can't  be  supplied. 

Snowfall  in  Mountains. 

The  California  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  has  just  issued  a 
statement  of  snowfall  conditions.  At 
the  close  of  December  there  was 
practically  no  snow  below  the  5,000- 
foot  level  either  on  the  coast  ranges, 
the  Sierras,  or  the  mountains  of 
Southern  California.  Very  little  snow 
fell  in  January  anywhere  in  Califor- 
nia. Above  the  5,000-foot  lewl  in  the 
Sierras  the  snowfall  at  the  end  of 
January  was  less  than  25%  normal. 
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Install 


Uaht 


Now 


Farmers  are  installing  Lalley  Light  now  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers. 

They  realize  more  than  ever  that  right  now  they  have 
plenty  of  time  to  install  this  essential  equipment. 

They  realize  that  they  can  have  Lalley  benefits  and  com- 
forts immediately  and  be  ready  for  the  greater  benefits 
that  Lalley  Light  will  give  them  when  the  rush  of  farm 
work  comes. 

They  realize  that  Lalley  Light,  with  its  ten-year  owner 
experience,  is  so  valuable  an  investment  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it  one  day  longer. 

Delay  May  Be  Costly 

Right  now  is«the  best  time  for  you  to  begin  enjoying  Lalley  electricity. 
Not  only  do  you  need  this  equipment  now,  but  if  you  delay,  you  may 
have  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  it. 

Do  not  delay.  Go  to  see  your  Lalley  Light  dealer  now  and  place 
your  order  for  a  Lalley  Light  Plant  to  be  installed  immediately. 

LALLEY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

775  Bellevue  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 

LALLEY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

963  Pacific  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
F.  C.  MORRIS,  Manager 


Lalley  Light  is  a  complete  unit — engine  and  generator — with 
16-cell  storage  battery.  It  supplies  ample  electricity  for  lights, 
water  pump,    washing  machine,   sweeper,  cream  separator, 
fanning  mill,  iron,  etc. 


LALLEY  LIGHT 


The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 
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Sded  Best  Seed  Potatoes  for  Planting 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


Whenever  the  "spud"  sells  for 
more  than  four  cents  per  pound, 
even  during  these  prosperous  times 
when  all  commodities  are  soaring, 
every  household  can  make  money  by 
growing  enough  for  their  own  use. 
It  was  our  intention  to  decorate  our 
front  yard  with  a  lawn,  and  not  to 
do  so  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  interlocutory  proceedings.  How- 
ever, we  are  going  to  chance  it,  and 
instead  plant  potatoes.  When  they 
are  retailing  at  5  cents  per  pound 
and  better,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  with  higher  prices  predicted, 
there  are  few  of  us  that  can  stand 
the  temptation  not  to  plant  all  the 
ground  available  on  our  city  pos- 
sessions, even  on  land,  that  under  or- 
dinary times  and  conditions  would  not 
be  considered  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Adapt  Variety  to  Soil. 

It  is  true  that  most  people  are 
familiar  with  potato  growing,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  major 
portion  trust  to  luck  rather  than 
forethought  in  getting  a  crop,  and  a 
lot  of  us  are  liable  to  meet  with  fail- 
ure. To  begin  with,  nothing  but  the 
best  seed  should  be  used,  those  ot 
productive  plants,  for  seed  used  from 
plants  where  tops  died  prematurely 
are  more  or  less  diseased.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  securing 
seed  that  is  free  from  mixture,  and 
that  is  true  to  type.  Good  seed  can- 
not be  produced  unless  the  growing 


plants  are  given  good  cultural  atten- 
tion. Be  sure  that  enough  seed  is 
used,  for  as  a  rule  enough  is  not 
used  to  produce  a  maximum  crop. 
Whether  it  be  for  small  or  large 
planting  it  is  by  far  better  that  seed 
stock  be  disinfected  before  planting, 
for  too  often  is  it  the  case  that  in- 
ferior diseased  seed  stock  not  only 
proves  a  failure  as  a  producer  but 
spreads  disease  that  in  after  years  is 
hard  to  eradicate.  In  a  section  having 
a  variety  of  soil  and  a  wide  variation 
of  moisture  conditions,  the  variety 
planted  greatly  influences  the  ulti- 
mate yield.  Some  varieties  produce 
a  great  many  potatoes  and  on  rich 
sediment  soil  that  is  retentive  of 
moisture  will  yield  splendid  crops. 
The  same  varieties  planted  on  sandy 
upland  which  easily  dries  out  usually 
produces  a  poor  crop.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  while  they  will 
set  a  large  number  of  potatoes  on  the 
lighter,  drier  soil,  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  pull  them  through 
to  maturity,  and  as  a  result  there  are 
a  large  number  of  small  potatoes  in 
a  hill. 

On  the  other  hand  these  light  sandy 
soils  will  produce  a  profitable  crop, 
provided,  however,  the  variety  of  seed 
used  is  of  the  early  variety  that  will 
produce  a  few  potatoes.  While  the 
number  to  the  hill  will  be  smaller 
the  fewer  number  will  be  good  table 
size  and  the  weight  per  hill  greatly 
increased. 


The  Human  Side  of  Service 


More  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, yet  all  the  world  still  feels 
the  effects  of  the  War.  The 
Telephone  Company  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

More  than  20,000  Bell  tele- 
phone employees  went  to  war; 
some  of  them  never  returned. 
For  eighteen  months  we  were 
shut  off  from  practically  all 
supplies. 

War's  demands  took  our  em- 
ployees and  our  materials,  at 
the  same  time  requiring  in- 
creased service. 

Some  districts  suffered.  In 
many  places  the  old,  high 
standard  of  service  has  been 
restored. 


In  every  place  efforts  at  res- 
toration are  unremitting.  The 
loyalty  of  employees  who  have 
staid  at  their  tasks  and  the  fine 
spirit  of  new  employees  deserve 
public  appreciation. 

They  have  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage but  they  have  never 
faltered,  for  they  know  their 
importance  to  both  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life  of  the 
country. 

These  two  hundred  thousand 
workers  are  just  as  human  as 
the  rest  of  us.  They  respond  to 
kindly,  considerate  treatment 
and  are  worthy  of  adequate 
remuneration.  And  the  reward 
should  always  be  in  keeping 
with  the  service  desired. 


California-Grown  Seed  Potatoes 
Inferior. 

As  a  rule  best  results  have  always 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  Oregon 
seed.  Nevada  produces  a  good  seed 
potato  also,  but  potatoes  grown  in 
California  for  seed  purposes  are  unfit, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  diseased, 
and  by  continuing  to  plant  them  the 
diseases  and  insects  continue  to 
spread.  Then  again  owing  to  climatic 
conditions  found  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, even  if  seed  is  not  diseased  or 
infested  with  insects  it  runs  out  after 
the  second  season's  planting  and  that 
subjects  it  more  freely  to  the  ravages 
of  insect  pests  and  disease. 

The  most  essential  part  in  the 
planting  of  a  potato  crop  is,  first: 
have  the  soil  well  prepared,  by  plow- 
ing deep,  and  pulverizing  well  that 
the  potatoes  may  have  free  access  to 
expand.  Ideal  soil  for  planting  is 
that  which  has  been  deeply  plowed 
in  the  fall,  and  thoroughly  worked 
with  a  disk  and  harrow  up  to  plant- 
ing time  to  keep  the  surface  mulch 
and  destroy  weed  growth.  To  secure 
a  good  keeping  potato,  they  should 
never  be  harvested  until  after  the 
tops  have  thoroughly  died  down; 
then  the  potato  is  ripe  and  will  stand 
much  more  rough  handling  than  if 
harvested  green. 

Best  Varieties. 

There  are  several  varieties  that  do 
well  in  California.  On  sandy  soil,  for 
early  maturity,  the  American  Won- 
der, Triumph  and  Early  Rose  may  be 
planted  February  10.  On  either  sandy 
or  heavy  soil,  well  drained,  the  Bur- 
bank  can't  be  excelled.  It  may  be 
planted  March  1  to  10. 


MERCED  YEGETABLE  ASSOCIA- 
T10N. 


A  live  little  association  of  about  60 
vegetable  growers  along  Bear  Creek 
at  Merced  has  just  been  formed, 
called  the  Merced  Growers'  Packing 
Ass'n.  The  organizaiton  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  realization  that  individual 
growers  could  not  or  would  not 
maintain  a  high  enough  standard 
pack  by  themselves  to  make  a  Jiigh 
reputation  for  Merced  as  a  vegetable 
growing  district. 

The  association  has  leased  a  large 
warehouse  in  the  Santa  Fe  yard  in 
Merced  to  be  refitted  for  packing 
house  use.  It  will  handle  tomatoes, 
garlic,  onions,  and  squash  for  its 
members.  All  grading  of  produce 
will  be  done  by  the  association,  so 
that  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of 
pack  will  be  a  certainty. 

Hunt,  Jewett  &  Boutz  Co.  of  Tur- 
lock  have  been  selected  as  distribu- 
tors and  have  signed  up  jobbers  to 
handle  the  produce  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  Western  Central  States. 

W.  A.  McMenemy  is  president  of 
the  organization;  M.  Vierengo,  vice- 
president;  C.  W.  Beers,  Merced  Co. 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  is  secre- 
tary. 


As  a  result  of  the  drouth  some  of 
the  stockmen  in  Santa  Clara  county 
have  started  to  shoot  horses  feeding 
on  the  range  and  selling  the  carcasses 
for  fertilizer  and  chicken  feed,  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  public  press.  Some  of 
them  were  sold  as  low  as  a  dollar 
each. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


DEALER  says* 

"the  <Kn]S*  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders— the  real 
Giant,  madev  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  Thave  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can  t  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamite  that  look  like  Oiant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new.  rooneysaving  methods  of  clearing  land,  olastina  tree  beds, 
ditches  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book, 
better  Farming with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg,.  San  Francisco 
.  Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 
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Corrugated  Pipe  as  Well  Curbing 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  digging  a  well,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  sides  from  caving  in  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  substantially 
curbed.  This  curbing  must  be  of  such 
a  character  that  it  will  be  strong  and 
rigid  and  will  keep  the  water  clean 
and  sanitary. 

Two  types  of  curbing  have  been 
used  to  considerable  extent  in  the 
past — these  being  brick  and  wood. 
The  latter  cannot  be  considered  any- 
thing but  temporary  construction, 
while  the  former  is  substantial  con- 
struction, but  is  costly  and  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  labor  to  in- 
stall. Both  types  of  construction 
have  a  tendency  to  collect  fungus  and 
decayed  matter,  which  means  that  the 
well  is  not  as  sanitary  or  the  water 
as  clean  as  it  should  be. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  the 
corrugated  iron  culvert  which  is  now 
being  used  in  connection  with  practi- 
cally every  road  and  highway  project 
makes  a  type  of  well  curbing  which 
combines  the  required  strength  and 
durability,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
furnishes  a  construction  which  is 
clean  and  sanitary. 

The  pressure  on  the  pipe  when  used 
in  this  manner  is  of  a  lateral  nature 
and  for  that  reason  number  sixteen 
gauge  material  can  be  employed, 
where  in  culvert  work  it  is  necessary 
on  the  large  diameters  to  use  heavier 
gauges. 

This  corrugated  iron  ^curbing  is 
made  in  many  diameters  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  lengths  desired.  It, 


We  Have 
Experimented 


For  You 


— and  we  are  giving  you  the 
result  of  our  ALFALFA  se- 
lection for  your  particular 
condition! 

It's  All  in  This 
Booklet — 


and  We  Have  One 
for  YOU! 

— alfalfa  facts  that  cover  a 
period  of  20  years  of  suc- 
cessful, productive  alfalfa 
culture. 

— a  postcard  tells  us  you 
want  one! 

— SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY! 


therefore,  is  supplied  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled directly  into  the  dug  well. 
Immediately  it  is  placed,  the  earth 
can  be  packed  around  it  as  it  requires 
no  other  support  around  it.  It  is 
therefore  very  simple  and  easy  to  in- 
stall, and  already  a  large  number  of 
installations  have  been  made  on 
various  farms  throughout  California. 
Advantages  of  Corrugated  Pipe. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
corrugated  well  curbing  is  that  it  can 
be  used  where  unstable  soil  or  quick- 
sands are  encountered,  where  there  is 
grave  danger  of  fatal  cave-ins.  A 
number  of  difficult  installations  have 
been  made  with  excellent  results  and 
at  economical  cost  by  using  a  length 
of  corrugated  pipe,  which  sinks  in  the 
quick-sand  due  to  the  weight  of  sand 
dumped  on  a  platform  built  on  top 
of  it.  They  then  dig  inside  of  the 
pipe,  which  settles  as  they  dig,  until 
it  strikes  a  more  stable  foundation, 
when  it  is  left  in  the  position  to  which 
it  has  settled.  This  makes  a  safe 
method  of  putting  in  the  well  under 
such  situations. 

Surface  water  is  often  very  objec- 
tionable for  a  considerable  depth. 
The  corrugated  well  curbing  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  as  it  excludes  all 
water  except  that  which  comes  from 
the  desired  level. 

Should  a  water-tight  construction 
be  absolutely  necessary,  the  corru- 
gated pipe  can  be  closely  riveted  and 
soldered  to  accomplish  this  result 
An  even  more  desirable  installation 
to  care  for  this  situation  is  to  line 
the  pit  with  one-inch  planks  as  ex- 
cavated, the  boards  being  held  in 
place  by  iron  rings  of  the  proper 
diameter.  Old  wagon  tires  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  . 

Corrugated  pipe  of  slightly  smaller 
diameter  is  lowered  into  the  well  pit 
and  the  space  between  the  iron  and 
the  wooden  planks  is  poured  full  of 
concrete.  Such  an  installation  was 
made  for  the  El  Dorado  Oil  Works  of 
Berkeley,  California,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Edward  Kalnin,  a  well- 
boring  contractor  of  that  city.  This 
well  is  very  near  the  water  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  surface  flow  is  undesirable,  but 
the  water  obtained  in  the  lower  strata 
is  exceptionally  pure. 

The  well  was  dug  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  forty-two  feet  deep. 
The  pit  was  lined  with  one-by-six- 
inch  planks  running  vertically  and 
held  in  place  by  old  wagon  tires, 
placed  at,  five-foot  intervals.  To 
facilitate  the  installation  of  the  corru- 
gated curbing,  a  platform  was  built 
fourteen  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
well  pit.  The  last  two  feet  of  the 
wooden  curbing  above  the  platform 
had  been  cut  away  and  an  excavation 
made  in  the  walls  that  tapered  out- 
ward from  the  bottom  of  the  remain- 
ing board  curb,  and  formed  a  shelf  at 
the  height  of  the  platform,  extending 
outward  eight  inches  around  the  en- 
tire circle. 

This  done,  corrugated  pipe,  forty- 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  was  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  platform.  Concrete  was 
then  poured  from  the  surface  to  fill 
the  space  between  the  iron  and  wooden 
curbings.  When  the  concrete  had  set, 
the  platform  was  removed.  The  en- 
tire structure  which  went  to  make  up 
the  well  curbing — the  corrugated  pipe, 
the  concrete,  and  the  wooden  planks — 
thus  rested  securely  on  the  shelf  at 
the  twenty-eight  foot  depth,  which 
was  formed  by  the  excavation  at  the 
sides  of  the  pit. 

In  this  particular  installation  it  was 
found  that  the  surface  water  had  not 
all  been  excluded  and  that  it  con- 
tinued to  find  its  way  into  the  well 
below  the  concrete.  To  stop  this 
another  Armco  iron  corrugated  pipe, 
thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  was  lowered  inside 
|  the  first  one.  A  similar  shelf  was 
made  near  the  bottom  of  the  well  and 
concrete  poured  in  the  two-inch  space 
between  the  two  pipes,  twenty-eight 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  installa- 
tion has  proved  satisfactory  in  service 
?<nd  the  well  affords  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  water. 


Old  Wells  Rehabilitated- 

Another  use  for  the  corrugated  well 
curbing  is  to  insert  in  old  wooden 
wells  which  are  beginning  to  give 
way.  These  old  wells  are  usually 
square  and  the  corrugated  curbing 
being  round  should  be  ordered  of  such 
diameter  that  it  will  pass  within  this 
square.  After  the  corrugated  pipe 
has  been  lowered  into  position  the 
intervening  space  between  the  wooden 
boards  and  the  corrugated  pipe  can 
be  filled  with  earth  or  gravel.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  shut  off  surface 
water,  the  gravel  can  be  filled  in  to 
a  certain  height  and  above  that  point 
concrete  can  be  used. 

Should  it  be  desired  in  any  situa- 
tion to  admit  water  from  certain  levels 
and  exclude  it  from  others,  this  can 
be  done  readily  with  the  corrugated 
iron  curbing,  as  either  the  whole  pipe 
or  certain  portions  of  it  can  be  perfo- 
rated with  5/16-inch  holes  spaced  an 
whatever  centers  are  desired.  If  char- 
coal is  used  in  filling  around  the  pipe 
where  the  perforations  occur  an 
effective  filter  is  secured. 


Potatoes  continue  in  good  demand, 
high  prices  are  the  only  check  to  ac- 


tivity in  that  commodity.  Now  that 
the  profiteering  scare  has  somewhat 
subsided,  movement  of  stock  is  more 
active.  Planting  time  is  approach- 
ing, and  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  hold  the  market  even  firmer 
than  at  the  present  time. 


APPLE  MARKET  SLOW. 

The  San  Francisco  wholesale  apple 
market  seems  to  be  in  a  trance.  It 
hasn't  even  "a  little  movement  of  its 
own."  About  the  only  time  the  dear 
public  learn  much  about  apples  is 
when  they  purchase  a  dozen  from 
the  corner  grocer,  they  then  are  made 
to  realize  that  apples  are  apples  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Fancy 
Newtown  Pippins  are  now  selling  at 
$2.00  to  ?2.25  per  box.  Pose  in  front 
of  a  fancy  fruit  stand  and  there  will 
be  on  display:  "3  for  10  cents,"  that  is 
3  and  1-3  cents  per  apple  or  $5.00  per 
box  of  150  apples,  a  net  profit  of 
$2.75  to  $3.00  per  box.  Some  profit, 
eh?   

The  domestic  rice  market  continues 
level  without  much  buying.  A  few 
sales  are  being  consummated.  For- 
eign market  reported  firm  with  ex- 
pected advances. 


POWER 

As  much  as  you  need  whenever 
you  need  it — a  never-failing  source 
of  cheap,  efficient  power  for  pump- 
ing and  all  stationary  purposes. 


ALPHA  ENGINES 

13,4  to  18  H.  P. 
FOR  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

A    SUPERIOR  MACHINE— costs  a  little  more  than 
the  so-called  "cheap  farm  engine"  because  it's 
better  built,  better  designed,  and  has  better  materials 
in  it. 

'The  Alpha  will  last  longer,  use  less  fuel,  cost  less  for 
upkeep,  and  therefore  prove  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Alpha  Quality  means  uninterrupted  service.  It's  the 
kind  of  an  engine  you  Want  where  the  success  of  your 
crop  depends  on  the  power  behind  the  pump. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogs  on 
Alpha  Engines  and  Viking  Pumps. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 


Write  for  catalog,  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Van  Ness  Ave« 
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Shall  We  Depend  on  German  Potash? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Piw  by  than.  H.  McDowell.) 


The  danger  to  our  agriculture  and 
our  chemical  industry  through  de- 
pendence on  an  outside  supply  of 
potash  was  emphasized  when  the  war 
started  in  1914.  Potash  is  a  necessary 
element  in  crop  production  and  in 
making  important  chemicals.  Ger- 
many had  monopolized  potash  pro- 
duction and,  having  a  monopoly, 
exercised  it.  It  was  easier  to  buy 
than  to  make  and  there  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  other  countries 
should  develop  a  source  of  supply,  so 
the  world  took  the  easier  way  and 
has  paid  for  it. 

In  1909,  American  buyers  broke  the 
German  monopoly  for  some  hours  and 
made  large  purchases.  The  German 
government  broke  these  contracts. 
At  this  time  study  was  made  of  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  potash  here 
and  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made 
some  investigations.  Individuals  also 
prospected  for  potash.  In  Germany, 
this  element  rs  found  in  veins  run- 
ning through  rock  salt  deposits  and 
at  depths  ranging  from  1500  to  4,000 
feet.  No  deposits  of  this  character 
have  been  found  in  this  country,  so 
other  sources  have  been  utilized. 
American  Sources  of  Potash. 

The  water  of  certain  lakes  in  Ne- 
braska, Utah  and  California  contain 
potasj  in  solution,  combined  with 
other  salts.  The  giant  sea-weed  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  source  of  sup- 
ply. Sugar  waste  waters,  molasses 
residues,  wool  scourings,  wood  ashes, 
certain  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  leu- 
cite  and  alunite,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous materials  contain  potash.  It 
is  from  these  sources  that  our  Amer- 
ican potash  has  been  produced. 

Potash  in  sea  water  and  in  lake 
brines  has  come  from  the  weathering 
and  breaking  down  of  rocks  contain- 
ing this  element.  Rains  have  leached 
out  the  soluble  potash  and  other  salts 
and  they  have  been  transported  by 
water  to  the  ocean  or  to  the  lakes  in 
drainage  basins  not  connecting  with 
the  sea. 

Potash,  to  be  commercially  valu- 
able, must  be  water  soluble.  It  must 
not  contain  impurities  bad  for  crops 
or  for  certain  crops.  To  obtain  com- 
mercial potash  from  complex  brines, 
evaporation,  crystallization  and  par- 
tial purification  is  necessary.  Many 
difficult  chemical  problems  are  in- 
voked in  obtaining  a  usable  salt  from 
some  of  the  brines.  Other  lake  waters 
simply  require  evaporation,  but  much 
water  has  to  be  driven  off  and  this 
means  heavy  fuel  consumption.  In 
treating  rocks  containing  potash, 
both  heat  and  chemicals  are  needed 
to  release  the  potash,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally tied  up  with  silica.  Time,  money, 
know  how,  and  courage  are  required 
to  develop  the  proper  methods  and 
to  build  plants  large  enough  to  make 
any  tonnage.  There  has  been  so 
much  uncertainty  about  everything 
the  past  five  years,  that  it  is  a  won- 
der as  much  has  been  accomplished 
as  has  been. 

Production  Begins. 

When  it  became  apparent  the  war 
would  continue  for  some  time,  efforts 
were  made  to  produce  potash  here, 
and  1916  found  several  ventures  under 
way  and  producing.  Your  writer 
was  one  of  the  early  producers.  In 
co-operation  with  several  friends,  a 
plant  was  built  near  Marysvale, 
Utah,  to  produce  potash  from  a 
mineral  called  "Alunite."  The  plant 
began  to  produce  in  the  fall  of  1915 
and  made  a  pure  sulphate  of  potash. 
A  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  potash 
was  made  from  it  for  the  production 
of  optical  glass  so  that  our  boys  could 
see  as  far  as  the  Germans,  who  had  a 
practical  monopoly  in  making  optical 
glass  for  range  finders,  field  glasses, 
gun  pointers,  cameras,  etc.  Intricate 
chemistry  was  involved  in  the  process, 
as  unusual  purity  was  demanded. 
Permanganate  of  potash  used  in  the 
first  gas  masks  and  other  important 
chemicals  were  made  from  this  sul- 
phate. 

Searles  Lake,  California,  and  the 
Nebraska  lakes  were  early  producers, 
the  latter  zeing  the  largest  single 


source  of  supply.  Plants  were  erect- 
ed to  recover  potash  from  kelp  (sea- 
weed). Potash  was  recovered  from 
dust  from  cement  burning,  from  beet 
sugar  waste  waters  and  from  molas- 
ses residues.  Lake  brines  from  Utah 
were  also  utilized.  The  shales  of 
North  Georgia  and  the  green  sands 
of  New  Jersey  were  used  in  a  small 
way  as  raw  materials,  and  now  the 
leucite  hills  of  Montana  are  producing 
potash,  and  of  a  good  grade.  There 
are  abundant  raw  materials — some 
far  away  and  some  close  to  consum- 
ing centers,  but  stable  conditions  are 
necessary  if  an  American  potash  in- 
dustry is  to  be  developed. 

German  Potash  Mines. 

The  old  potash  fields  of  Germany 
were  all  east  of  the  Rhine.  A  new 
field,  however,  had  been  opened  up 
in  Alsace  before  the  war  and  17  mines 
were  under  construction  in  that  terri- 
tory. Several  of  them  were  actually 
producing.  Work  on  the  unfinished 
developments  was  suspended  with  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  output  was 
maintained  at  the  developed,  pro- 
ducing mines.  Germany  has  lost  this 
field  and,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
potash  monopoly  has  been  broken. 
Practically  speaking,  however,  "I  hae 
me  doots,"  as  recent  information  from 
London  indicates  a  working  agree- 
ment has  been  perfected  between  the 
Alsatians  and  the  Germans  and  no 
doubt  uniform  and  plump  prices  will 
be  asked.  They  both  need  the  money. 
Production  and  freight  costs  have 
risen  greatly  and  old  prices  cannot 
be  expected. 

I  visited  the  Alsatian  fields  in  May 
of  last  year  in  company  with  French 
officials.  At  that  time  they  were 
hoisting  2500  tons  a  day  of  mine  run 
potash,  containing  about  18  per  cent 
of  pure  potash,  and  were  making  a 
small  tonnage  of  concentrated  muri- 
ate of  notash,  all  equal  to  the  best 
produced  in  Germany.  Much  work 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  mines  to 
get  them  in  as  good  shape  as  the  fully 
developed  German  properties,  but  a 
steadily  increasing  tonnage  will  come 
out  of  Prance.  No  sulphate  of  potash 
is  made  in  Alsace,  so  the  world  is 
still  dependent  on  Germany  for  this 
form,  except  for  the  United  States 
production.  , 

Power  for  hoisting,  milling,  etc.,  in 
Alsace  comes  from  water  power  de- 
veloped along  the  Rhine.  The  French 
government  estimated  that  within 
two  years  this  field  would  be  hoisting 
6,000  tons  a  day,  and  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  bulk  of  our  re- 
quirements. Some  Alsatian  potash 
has  been  received  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  good  quality. 
Misleading  Reports. 

In  January,  1918,  reports  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  that  large  ton- 
nages of  potash  would  be  sent  here 
as  ballast  in  Shipping  Board  boats. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  Alsace  could  spare  the  pot- 
ash— as  both  France  and  the  recover- 
ed provinces  needed  large  tonnages 
for  spring  planting— or  whether  it 
could  be  transported  by  rail,  river 
and  canal.  A  prompt  investigation 
was  made  as  to  these  points,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  France  could 
neither  spare  nor  ship  any  potash  to 
America  to  arrive  in  time  for  spring 
use.  The  damage  had  been  done, 
however.  Buyers  of  potash  pulled 
out  of  the  market  and  many  American 
potash  plants  closed  down  for  lack 
of  a  market 

In  April  the  cables  had  It  that 
Germany  possessed  large  stocks  of 
potash  at  their  ports  and  that  it 
would  come  to  America  in  payment 
for  food.  Germany  did  not  have  large 
stocks,  and  none  came  to  the  United 
States  until  July  and  then  in  small 
quantities.  In  February,  1919,  the 
British  government  made  a  good-sized 
purchase  of  potash  from  Germany  for 
sprint  planting.  The  embargo  oa  the 
shipment  of  potash  from  Germany 
was  raised  in  July  of  '19.  From  that 
date  to  Dec.  1st,  1919,  only  4500  tons 
pure  potash  was  received  here,  al- 
though fair-sized  shipments  were  on 
the  water.    Increased  consignments 
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CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Double  Action 
Harrows  thoroughly  dig,  mix  and  pul 
verize  every  inch  of  soil.  A  pefect 
seedbed  is  prepared  by  their  ferged 
sharp  cutout  disks  made  of  toughest 
cutlery  steel  that  does  not  chip,  crack 
or  break.  Once  over  does  the  trick, 
same  as  going  over  your  ground  twice 
with  any  ordinary  implement.  They 

Thoroughly  Pulverize 
every  Inch  of  Ground 

The  rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut  exactly 
midway  between  the  track  of  the  front  gang 
disks.  The  Improved  CLARK  Main  Frame 
of  special  steel  holds  all  gangs  in  their 
appointed  place  as  in  a  vise.  Sluing  and 
trailing  is  impossible.  Each  disk  does  its 
duty — cuts  its  own  way. 


(I. ARK  "CUTAWAY"  Tillage  Machine* 
contain  the  most  advanced,  most  practical 
features  of  construction.  They  stand  fore- 
most in  quality  and  service.  They  have 
many  valuable,  exclusive  features.  They 
work  out  the  price  the  first  season,  in 
better  cultivation  and  greater  crop  yields. 

Don't  be  influenced  against  "cutout"  disks 
by  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  enduring-  "Cutout"  disk  of  OT.ARK 
"CUTAWAY"  quality. 


Right  Lap  Plow 


Have  your  dealer  show  you 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Harrows 
and  other  Ullage  machines  illus- 
trated on  this  page. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
606  Main  St.,     Higganum,  Conn. 


Write  for  Yalnable  free  book 
"The   Soil  and   Its  Tillage 
and  complete  catalog 
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are  en  route,  but  the  total  tonnage 
of  German  potash  arriving  in  the 
United  States  in  time  for  spring  use 
will  not  be  large.  Closed  water 
transportation,  shortage  of  coal  and 
rail  transportation,  and  disorganized 
conditions  generally  account  for  the 
email  shipments,  and  indicate  clearly 
the  unsettled  conditions  existing  in 
Germany  this  winter,  as  potash  is  as 
good  as  gold  in  payment  for  needed 
supplies.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ger- 
mans have  advanced  their  prices,  and 
are  now  asking  three  and  one-half 
times  the  price  realized  before  the 
war. 

In  July  the  Alsatians  expected  to 
be  able  to  ship  something  like  50,000 
tons  of  pure  potash  here  for  fall  and 
spring  use.  Up  to  January  1st,  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  expected 
shipments  had  been  made.  .  Strikes, 
low  water  on  the  Rhine,  shortage  of 
cars,  coal  and  other  difficulties  ac- 
counted for  the  small  output.  It  is 
not  likely  that  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  expected  shipments  will  arrive 
in  time  this  spring. 

Available  Supply. 
The  American  consumption  of  pot- 
ash in  1914  totaled  240,000  tons  of 
pure  potash,  in  approximately  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  material.  In  1916  the 
American  production  totaled  9,720 
tons;  in  1917,  32,571;  in  1918,  54,561; 
and  in  1919  the  production  was  re- 
duced to  10,000  tons. 

Approximately  10,000  tons  American 
make  of  1918  was  carried  over  the 
spring  season.  If  these  figures  are 
anywhere  near  correct,  we  have  for 
the  1919  fall  requirements,  the 
chemical  needs,  and  1920  spring  re- 
quirements— 

10,000  tons  U.  S.  make  1919, 
10,000  tons  U.  S.  1918  carry  over, 
25,000  tons  French, 
or  a  total  of  45,000  tons  plus  German 
shipments,   which    may   total  25,000 
tons,  or  say  all  told  70,000  tons.  From 
this,  one  can  easily  deduce  that  pot- 
ash will  be  none  too  plentiful  for 
spring  agriculture,  although  in  larger 
supply  than  in  1919.    The  demand  is 
much  greater. 


World's  production  costs  are  great- 
ly in  excess  of  those  prevailing  before 
the  war.  Transportation  costs  are 
higher.  Potash  will,  for  a  long  time 
at  any  rate,  bring  much  higher  prices 
than  those  asked  in  1914. 

As  to  the  future,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  developing  an  American  potash 
industry: 

Future  Possibilities. 

As  to  American  production:  It  is 
economically  unsound  and  against 
the  public  interest  for  the  United 
States  to  depend  entirely  on  outside 
sources'  for  so  necessary  a  product  as 
potash.  The  development  of  an 
American  industry  should  be  en- 
couraged, that  we  may  secure  a  part 
of  our  needs  at  home  and  have  power 
to  prevent  the  asking  of  extreme 
prices  by  outsiders.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  work  out  this  way.  I  feel  sure 
it  can  be  done.  It  is  in  your  interests 
that  it  be  done. 


GOOD  ALFALFA  LATE  SOWN. 


As  the  present  weather  is  compar- 
able to  what  we  usually  get  in  April, 
the  following  bit  of  experience  is 
suggestive  now: 

Sixty-five  tons  of  alfalfa  had  just 
been  cut  from  forty  acres  by  J.  E. 
Blickenstaff  of  Stanislaus  county 
when  we  called  at  his  ranch  last  July. 
This  indicated  a  good  stand,  although 
thg  alfalfa  had  gone  too  long  before 
cutting.  That  this  field  had  a  good 
stand  was  especially  interesting, 
because  it  was  broadcasted  about 
April  19,  1918,  with  no  rain  ex- 
cept a  sprinkle  afterward.  Some  of 
the  ground  is  heavy  and  a  crust  bakes 
on  it.  It  had  been  plowed  deep  and 
worked  down  fine  with  disks  and 
rollers.  Most  of  the  field  was  irri- 
gated after  sowing.  What  saved  the 
seedlings  seems  to  have  been  that  this 
as  well  as  the  unirrigated  portion  was 
rolled  with  a  corrugated  roller,  heav- 
ier than  the  common  kind  and  cutting 
grooves  about  two  inches  deep.  This 
prevented  formation  of  a  crust  that 
might  easily  have  killed  a  large  part 
of  the  stand. 


Kerosene  Runs  It 

Cost  from  1  to  3  cents  per  hour. 

It  will  run  continuously  24  hours 
per  day  with  no  more  attention  than 
an  electric  motor  or  automobile  en- 
gine. 

Equipped  with  high-tension  mag- 
neto, Schebler  Carburetor  and  circu- 
lating oil  system,  automatically  lubri- 
cating all  moving  parts. 

Simple — Economical — Reliable 

"THE  NIAGARA  JUNIOR" 

is  designed  to  meet  every  requirement 
on  the  farm  where  from  1  to  4% 
horsepower  is  required  —  pumping, 
feed  cutting,  wood  sawing,  electric 
lighting,  etc.    Also  larger  outfits. 

Our  pumping  plants  are  equipped 
with  rotary  pressure  pumps. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  today. 

NIAGARA  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
2600  Harrison  St.,       Oakland,  Calif. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


8lngte  Stage  Motor  Drlvea  Pnmp 

|~>       g  '  |  |      r%  m  IhyipC    absolutely   hydraullcally   and  automatically 

•^■*v/vJ I  1      r  CIVIl    3    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WEI.L  TURBINE  PFMFS  for  bored  wells  10-inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  for  Bulltetins  

140  Beale  St.,  Ban  Franeiseo,  Oal. 


,  "DURO"  Water  Systems  for  Farms 

A   complete,  motor-driven  system  supplying  water 
under  pressure  for  every  household  use. 

Pumps  from  wells,  cisterns,  lakes,  streams  or 
springs.  Starts  and  stops  itself,  requires  no  atten- 
tion beyond  a  little  oil  now  and  then.  Runs  by  cur- 
rent furnished  from  Power  Stations  or  Farm  Light- 
ing Plants.  Furnishes  water  for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry,  garden  and  stock.  Simple  in  construction, 
inexpensive  to  install.  Gives  you  a  fresh  drink 
from  the  well  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  just  like  city 
service 

The  DURO  Water  System  and  the  Alamo  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plant  make  a  highly  efficient  combination. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS. 
CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St*  420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


■  *  Fl 


Sent  on 

Ten  Days* 
Trial 

Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Most    useful    implement  on 
farm  or  ranch.    Cuts  ditches 
any  size  or  shape,  terraces 
hillsides,  cleans  old  ditches, 
builds  cr  levels  levees,  fills 
up  gullies  and  grades  roads. 
Works  in  any  soil.    Made  of 
best  steel.     Reversible.  Ad- 
justable. Simple  in  operation, 
leasts  life-time.    G.  H.  Green, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  says,  "Never  invested  a 
dollar  in  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  that  has 
given  me  such  great  returns.    It  is  worth  hun- 
Ireds  of  dollars  to  any  farmer  in  many  ways." 
say  all  users  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  SIMPLEX  is  the  best  investment 
that  a  farmer  can  make  in  a  farm  implement. 

R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Distributor*:  <{  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Hayman  Co.,  Lo*  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Wheat  Prices  Are  Pointing  Upward 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


"Ridiculous!"  "Impossible!"  "Un- 
reasonable!" "Untrue!"  are  character- 
izations of  the  report  that  shipments 
of  Eastern  wheat  to  California  had 
forced  down  our  local  prices.  The  vis- 
ible supply  of  wheat  east  of  the 
Rockies,  February  16,  was  55,212,000 
bushels  as  against  126,194,000  bushels 
a  year  previous.  Eastern  folks  need 
their  wheat- 

The  visible  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  combined  ou  Feb- 
ruary 18  was  161,398,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  197,185,000  bushels  a 
year  previous.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
well-informed  member  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Grain  Co.  that  there  were  6,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  California 
at  the  same  date  in  1920;  but  25  per 
cent  of  it  is  Sonora,  a  non-milling 
wheat.  So  we  have  about  4,500,000 
bushels  to  run  our  mills  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  W.  A.  Starr  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  last  fall  esti- 
mated the  capacity  of  California  mills 
at  17,000,000  bushels.  With  five 
months  yet  to  run  before  new  crop 
comes  in,  it  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
port considerable  wheat  to  keep  the 
mills  busy.  As  a  general  average, 
about  25  per  cent  of  wheat  milled  in 
California  comes  from  the  outside. 
Bakers  like  to  blend  flours  from  out- 
side wheat  with  those  from  California 
wheat,  especially  the  softer  varieties. 

But  everything,  including  the  sup- 
ply, indicates  that  the  outside  wheat 
will  cost  considerably  more  than  is 
now  offered  for  our  own.  There 
seems  very  little  life  to  the  trade, 
but  the  last  sales  of  which  we  learned 
were  at  four  cents.  Quotations  are 
nominally  at  $3.90  to  $4.10.  Can  the 
outsiders  beat  us  on  that  price?  One 
dealer  tells  of  having  received  an 
offer  of  a  7,000-ton  cargo  of  Walla 
Walla  Club  from  Washington  at 
$4.16%  per  cental.  It  would  cost  27% 
cents  freight  and  war  tax  to  land  this 
wheat  in  San  Francisco,  making  it 
cost  $4.44  in  cargo  lots.  This  is  the 
lowest  grade  milling  variety  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Bluestem  is  quoted  about 
$4.66  plus  the  freight;  but  a  compe- 
tent  authority    states    that  Kansas 


60-Day  Offer 
Extraordinary 
On  Tulare 
County 
Land 


Irrigated  Land  Ready  for  Summer 
Crops  in  the  Rich  County  of  Tulare, 
at  $125  to  $150  per  Acre  and  on 
Easy  Terms. 

3000  acres  in  40  and  80-acre  tracts,  with 
water  shaUow  lift,  electric  pumping  plants, 
reservoirs,  small  buildings  and  sheds  for 
stock;  aU  fenced:  near  State  Highway,  schools 
and  church.  Some  plowed  and  read}-  for  sum- 
mer crops.  Between  Pixley.  on  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and 
Spa,  on  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Suitable  'for  rice,  cotton,  barley,  wheat, 
sugar  beets,  broomcorn,  peaches.  pears, 
prunes,  apricots,  olives,  figs,  raisin  grapes, 
almonds,  walnuts,  persimmons,  alfalfa,  dairy 
or  hogs.  Ducks  thrive  on  the  reservoirs:  good 
range  for  turkeys  and  chickens. 

For  60  days  price  $125  to  $150  i>er  acre. 
No  higher.  Terms  one-fifth  cash,  balance  on 
or  before  five  years  at  6  per  cent  interest  on 
deferred  payments. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  purchase  choice 
Tulare  County  land  under  irrigation  that  will 
pay  for  itself  from  the  beginning.  If  inter- 
ested, this  otter  should  be  investigated  imme- 
diately. 


Pfadw. 


J.  M.  DAVIS 


Bluestem  cau  be  obtained  for  a  little 
less  than  that.  The  California  sale  at 
$4.00,  was  stated  to  be  the  best  up  to 
that  time.  More  is  being  asked  by 
holders  but  buyers  are  not  interested 
in  loading  up  until  after  the  date  of 
assessment  for  taxes — March  1. 

Shall  We  Hold  after  May  81? 

Now,  is  it  safe  to  hold  wheat  after 
May  31  when  the  Government  guaran- 
tee automatically  expires?  (The  Gron- 
na  bill  providing  for  premature  re- 
moval of  the  guarantee  seems  to  be 
comatose.)  The  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 6  saw  three  times  as  much  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  supply  of  the  United 
States  as  occurred  in  the  same  week 
of  1919.  As  the  total  exports  since 
July  1,  1919,  of  wheat  and  flour  com- 
bined are  considerably  less  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  the  year  pre- 
vious, the  recent  acceleration  is  sig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  receipts 
from  farms  at  mills  and  elevators  be- 
tween June  27  and  February  6  were 
some  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  But  receipts  from 
farms  during  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 6  were  greatly  less  than  the  same 
week  a  year  previous,  indicating  either 
a  near  clean-up  of  farm  stock  or  a 
tighter  hold  by  farmers  for  higher 
prices. 

Nov  Crop  Will  Be  Short 

The  winter-wheat  acreage  sown 
last  fall  in  the  United  States  was 
about  24  per  cent  less  than  in  1918. 
In  California  the  reduction  was  still 
greater.  The  latest  reports  that  we 
have  are  that  grain  in  most  California 
districts  is  turning  a  little  bit  to  the 
dry  color;  and  of  course,  with  but 
little  subsoil  moisture,  it  will  not 
make  much  of  a  .crop  except  where 
irrigated. 

With  short  supplies,  an  active  de- 
mand, and  a  short  crop  ahead,  prices 
for  the  future  look  even  better  than 
we  have  suggested  all  along  since  last 
fall. 


much  of  the  dampness  goes  with  it. 
Thirdly,  a  system  of  perforated  pipes, 
running  down  through  the  center  and 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bins,  would 
do  much  to  aerate  the  grain  and  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  ability  to  shift 
the  rice  rapidly  from  one  bin  to  an- 
other by  means  of  the  elevating 
machinery,  as  this  exposes  each  of 
the  kernels  to  the  air  and  breaks  up 
any  tendency  they  may  have  to  stick 
together  as  a  result  of  excess  mois- 
ture. 

Testing  the  Temperature. 

To  test  the  condition  of  rice  or 
other   grain  in  his  bins,  Mr.  Huls 


makes  use  of  a  long  piece  of  gaspipe. 
From  time  to  time  he  runs  this  down 
into  the  grain,  and  leaves  it  there  for 
some  hours,  then  pulls  it  out  and 
finds  out  whether  any  portion  has 
become  warm. 

Most  of  the  rice  mills  in  California 
prefer  to  receive  rice  in  sacks,  since 
they  are  not  yet  equipped  for  bulk 
handling.  In  Mr.  Huls'  opinion,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  condition  which  must 
rapidly  change,  for  there  is  really  no 
more  reason  why  the  growers  and 
handlers  of  rice  should  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  bulk 
method  than  those  engaged  in  raising 
and  marketing  wheat  and  barley. 


BULK  HANDLING  OF  RICE 
HESCED. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

During  the  fall  and  winter  just 
past,  H.  J.  Huls  of  the  Merced  Ele- 
vator Co.  has  been  learning  something 
of  the  bulk  handling  of  rice,  and  this 
by  the  most  effective  of  all  means — 
that  of  experience.  He  has  accepted 
considerable  quantities  of  rice  for 
storage;  and  has  handled  most  of 
this  in  bulk.  Practically  all  of  it 
conies  from  the  bins  in  perfect  order — 
the  only  exception  being  a  small 
quantity  which  was  undoubtedly 
brought  to  the  elevator  too  wet  for 
successful  storage.  This  could  have 
been  easily  determined  prior  to  stor- 
ing it.  by  using  a  simple  moisture 
test. 

Mr.  Huls  has  for  a  long  time  been 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  bulk 
handling  of  wheat  and  barley,  al- 
though their  establishment  is  well 
equipped  for  handling  grain  either  in 
bulk  or  in  sacks,  as  described  fully 
in  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  year  or  two 
since.  He  points  to  the  great  savings 
in  labor  effected  by  the  system  which 
permits  practicallv  all  moving  of  the 
grain,  all  the  way  from  the  field  to 
the  milling  machines,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  machinery  Tather  than  by 
man-power,  and  belipves  that  in  time 
the  bulk  method  will  become  practi- 
cally universal  in  California,  as  it 
long  has  been  in  other  grain-growing 
regions. 

The  Hanger  of  Heating. 
The  danger  of  heating  or  "stack- 
burn"  is  the  first  thought  to  occur  to 
a  warehouseman  or  rice  grower  when 
the  bulk  storage  of  this  crop  is  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Huls  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  danger  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. He  says  that  the  thing 
of  greatest  importance  is  that  the 
rice  be  in  proper  condition  when  it  is 
accepted  at  the  elevator,  and  not  too 
green  or  wet.  Then  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  clean  the  grain  before 
it  is  put  into  the  bins,  for  the  chaff 
holds  moisture  much  more  than  the 
California   grain,  and  when  this  is  gotten  rid  of 
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FIRST  IN  FAVOR 


IT  is  significant  that  Ajax  Cord  Tires  have 
won  such  marked  popularity  among  men 
who  give  their  cars  hard  usage. 

Yet  it  is  most  logical,  for  two  special  Ajax 
features  —  Shoulders  of  Strength  and  the 
Cleated  Tread  —  give  Ajax  Cord  Tires  ex- 
ceptional resistance  to  wear.  Shoulders  of 
Strength  brace  the  tread,  and  re-inforce  it. 
Those  thick  sturdy  cleats  hold — just  like 
the  cleats  on  an  athlete's  shoes. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires,  Ajax  Road  King  (fabric) 
Tires,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories  are  sold  at 
the  nearest  Ajax  Salt's  and  Service  Depot. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

( actories  at  Trenton,  V  J.       Branches  in  leading  Cities 
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Season's  Results  in  Sweet  Potato  Curing 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


The  extensive  new  sweet-potato- 
curing  experiment  of  Hunt,  Jewett  & 
Bontz,  which  was  announced  in  our 
issue  of  June  28,  1919,  is  now  close 
to  completion  of  its  first  year.  Only 
seven  or  eight  carloads  are  still  in 
the  warehouse.  Excessive  decay  on 
one  of  the  varieties  was  encountered; 
but  the  cause  of  this  was  largely 
mechanical  and  the  remedy  is  simple, 
as  outlined  by  E.  L.  Jewett  of  the 
curing  concern.  The  enterprise  will 
be  carried  on  in  a  larger  way  next 
year  and  very  little  loss  is  expected. 

Good  Prices  Received. 

The  latest  and  highest  prices  f .  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  plant  in  Turlock  are  4% 
cents  for  the  Jersey  Yellows  and  six 
cents  for  the  Nancy  Halls,  paid 
about  the  middle  of  February.  As 
the  sweet  potatoes  were  put  into  stor- 
age on  the  basis  of  $25  per  ton  field- 
run  to  the  growers  for  both  varieties, 
the  net  loss  will  not  be  great  to  the 
promoters  and  they  will  probably 
make  it  up  next  year. 

Though  the  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
100,000  bushels,  or  220  carloads  of 
about  24,000  pounds  each,  only  about 
150  carloads  were  put  in  last  season. 
The  field-run  sweet  potatoes  were 
about  25  per  cent  cannery  stock, 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  can- 
neries at  cost,  and  15  per  cent  hog 
feed,  which  was  sold  at  $10  per  ton. 
Prices  when  taken  out  of  storage 
have  averaged  between  4  and  4% 
cents  f.  o  b.  cars,  including  the 
crates,  each  of  which  holds  100 
pounds  and  costs  about  35  cents. 
Packing  out  of  the  house  cost  about 
15  cents  per  hundred  pounds-  The 
selling  prices  are  satisfactory,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jewett,  who  says  there 
is  no  intention  of  boosting  them.  It 
is  better  to  move  the  sweet  pota- 
toes readily  into  satisfied  consumers' 
hands.  There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  them  all  over  the  Coast  and  a 
great  many  went  to  Northwestern 
markets  during  the  winter.  Slow 
freight  movement,  however,  permitted 
some  of  the  improperly  cured  Jerseys 
to  spoil  en  route,  so  most  of  the  re- 
mainder are  being  sold  in  California. 

Nancy  Halls  Prove  Best. 

There  are  two  main  varieties — Jer- 
sey Yellow  and  Nancy  Hall.  Jersey 
Yellow  has  long  been  known  in  Cali- 
fornia— so  long  that  the  seed  stock 
has  become  too  susceptible  to  disease. 
Seed  of  the  same  variety  brought  in 
three  years  ago  from  New  Jersey  seems 
to  have  more  stamina  and  greater  re- 
sistance to  disease.  The  Nancy  Hall 
sweets,  though  cured  under  the  same 
conditions,  have  shown  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  disease.  In  the  same 
bins  with  Jerseys  which  rotted,  these 
potatoes  kept  almost  perfectly.  They 
have  a  light  colored  skin  and  yellow 
meat,  considered  of  better  flavor  than 
the  Jerseys,  and  have  proved  very 
popular  in  the  Northwest.  They  were 
introduced  here  from  Tennessee  about 
three  years  ago;  and  Hunt,  Jewett  & 
Bontz  are  bringing  in  a  couple  of  car- 
loads more  for  seed  to  be  used  this 
spring.  Planting  will  progress  until 
late  in  March. 

Diseases  to  Fight. 

Now  what  was  wrong  with  the  Jer- 
seys? Three  diseases  are  instru- 
mental in  their  spoilage.  Stem-end 
wilt  and  sort  brown  rot  have  done 
some  damage;  but  dry  black  rot  has 
proved  the  serious  disease.  This  pen- 
etrates perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
but  spreads  over  a  considerable  area. 
It  must  be  peeled  a  little  deeper  than 
the  rot  is  visible,  or  the  cut  surface 
if  exposed  to  air  will  quickly  turn 
black  and  the  cooked  potato  is  likely 
to  taste  of  the  rot. 

Faulty  Curing  to  be  Remedied. 

How  did  dry  rot  get  such  a  grip  on 
the  sweet  potatoes? 

The  system  of  curing  is  to  stack 
them  in  tiers  of  containers  and  force 
a  blast  of  air  over  them  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80  to  85  degrees  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen days.  If  this  is  done  properly,  it 
cures  the  skins  so  they  are  tough  and 
disease  gets  no  encouragement.  If 
improperly  done,  as  proved  true  the 


past  season,  the  air  blast  spreads  dis- 
ease spores  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
Any  potatoes  whose  skins  were 
scratched  or  scuffed  loose  in  handling 
make  a  good  nest  for  the  spores, 
which  soon  get  busy.  But  if  those 
scuffed  spots  are  quickly  dried,  the 
spores  do  not  germinate.  Probably 
more  careful  packing  in  crates  for 
curing  will  be  practiced  the  coming 
season. 

The  trouble  at  the  curing  plant  last 
season  was  admitted  by  the  Texan 
who  developed  the  system  to  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  his  engineers 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the 
nights  at  Turlock  and  those  in  Texas, 
where  the  system  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  Texas  night  tempera- 
tures during  the  curing  season  range 
around  70  degrees,  and  day  tempera- 
tures around  85  degrees.  California 
nights  range  around  40  degrees.  Not 
enough  heating  apapratus  was  in- 
stalled to  heat  up  this  cold-air  blast 
properly,  and  sweet  potatoes  now  on 
the  market  show  the  effect  in  their 
tender  skins,  which  should  be  tough. 
More  heating  facilities  will  be  put  in 
this  spring. 

More  Careful  Handling. 

Even  at  that,  the  loss  would  have 
been  less  had  the  sweets  been  han- 
dled as  carefully  as  was  intended. 
But  a  Texas  man  superintended  the 
storage,  and  he  told  the  Californians 
that  such  carefulness  was  unnecessary 


— as  it  had  proved  in  Texas.  So  there 
were  more  scraped  places  than  neces- 
sary on  the  tubers  to  catch  disease- 
The  sweet  potato  industry  in  this 
State  seems  certain  to  take  a  great 
boost,  due  to  the  possibility  of  curing 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  so  the  tubers 
may  be  safely  stored  or  shipped  until 
late  in  the  spring.  A  greatly  in- 
creased acreage  is  planned  for  the 
coming  season. 


GETTING  SQUIRRELS  WITH 
BISULPHIDE. 


(Written    for   Pacific   Rural    Press   by   .1.  H. 
White,  Concord.) 

I  read  Mr.  Whitney's  article  from 
your  issue  of  Jan.  17,  at  our  Farm 
Bureau  meeting,  and  got  some  lively 
discussion  on  the  matter  of  squirrel 
extermination.  All  seem  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Whitney's  statements,  but 
we  who  suffer  from  this  abominable 
pest  in  this  neighborhood  have  not 
been  very  successful  with  the  poison- 
ed grain,  and  would  emphasize  more 
fully  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

My  plan  is  to  bisulphide  every  hole 
in  early  winter  after  the  ground  has 
had  a  good  soaking — repeating  in  a 
few  days  with  a  double  dose  on  any 
holes  that  have  been  reopened,  and  a 
third  time  if  necessary  increasing  the 
charge.  I  allow  all  charges  several 
minutes  before  igniting.  This  will 
generally  get  them  all.  It  costs 
money— yes,  but  it  is  worth  it. 

If  any  of  the  rodents  should  be 
dormant  or  hidden  away  out  of  reach, 
repeat  in  early  spring  and  you  will 
be  saved  the  pleasure  of  having  to 
poison  the  progeny  of  the  omnivorous 


little  beasts  you  so  humanely  put  to 
rest  in  the  catacombs  of  their  own 
making. 

I  will  also  state  that  bisulphide 
can  be  used  successfully  at  any 
season  of  the  year  on  clay  loam  soils. 
I  destroyed  a  colony  last  September 
that  had  camped  under  a  couple  of 
oak  trees;  I  poisoned  eight  times 
during  the  summer,  without  success. 
Seeing  a  bunch  of  squirrels  duck  into 
the  six  burrows,  I  gave  them  a  good 
charge  of  bisulphide,  closed  the  holes 
and  they  have  not  been  opened  since. 

But  the  whole  question  of  squirrel 
extermination  becomes  a  burlesque 
and  a  travesty  on  justice  until  we  get 
simultaneous  action  by  those  in 
authority,   made  compulsory. 


The  Lindsay-Strathmore  Irrigation 
District  has  won  a  temporary  victory 
over  the  Visalia  and  Farmersville  dis- 
trict. The  Appellate  Court  reversed 
the  decision  of  Judge  Wallace  of 
Visalia,  against  whom  the  charge  of 
prejudice  was  sustained.  Now  the 
fight  by  the  Visalia  people  for  a  per- 
manent injunction  prohibiting  Lind- 
say to  pump  its  irrigation  water  from 
the  Kaweah  River  bottom  will  have 
to  be  repeated. 


Miller  &  Lux  have  leased  for  a  long 
term  from  the  D.  O.  Mills  Estate  the 
Cametta  rancho,  a  42,000-acre  tract 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and  have 
bought  the  cattle  and  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  holding.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  $500,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  large  stock  ranches  remaining  in 
California  and  also  one  of  the  best. 


Cross-section  of  typical  tractor  engine  showing 
where  the  oil  is  greatly  heated. 


Engine  troubles — 90%  preventable 


Burned  out  bearings,  overheating,  lack  of  power  are 
caused  by  failure  to  lubricate  properly 


o 


NE  man  has  trouble  with  his  engine — another 
one  does  not.    What  is  the  difference? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  engine  trouble  in 
automobiles,  tractors  and  trucks  is  preventable. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  automotive  engineers,  practical 
repair  men  and  dealers  after  years  of  study. 

It  is  the  tremendous  heat  at  which  engines  oper- 
ate which  makes  lubrication  a  problem.  Ordinary 
oil  breaks  down  under  this  terrific  heat — 200°  to 
1000°  F.  Large  quantities  of  sediment  which  has 
no  lubricating  value  are  formed.  The  lubricant 
evaporates  like  boiling  water.  The  oil  in  the 
sump  is  contaminated  and 
thinned  down  by  fuel. 

As  a  result  carbon  forms  rapid- 
ly, bearings  soon  burn  out  and 
the  engine  overheats.  Serious 
engine  trouble  soon  results.  Be- 
cause the  tractor  works  at  higher 
temperature,  these  evils  are 
exaggerated  in  its  case. 


Solving  lubrication 
problems 


cant  that  resists  heat.  How  Veedol  resists  heat  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  sediment  test  on  the  left. 

The  proper  grade  of  Veedol  for  all  engines  not 
only  reduces  by  86%  the  amount  of  sediment  formed, 
but  prevents  excessive  contamination.  Because  it 
reduces  evaporation  to  a  minimum,  Veedol  gives 
from  25%  to  50%  greater  service  per  gallon. 

Recommended  for  most 

fine  tractors 

Veedol  Special  Heavy  is  recommended  by  most 
Fordson  dealers.  Many  manufacturers  recommend 
it  for  their  machines,  including:  Allwork,  Moline, 
International  Harvester,  Bates  Steel  Mule,  Parrett, 
Case,  Hart-Parr,  Emerson  Brantingham,  Weidley 
Tractor  engines,  American,  Wallis  and  most  promi- 
nent motor  car  and  truck  manufacturers. 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  The  new 
100-page  Veedol  book  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  help  you  keep  your  tractor,  car  and  truck 
running  at  minimum  cost.    Send  10c  for  copy. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 


Sediment  formed 
after  50  hours  run- 
ning in  a  tractor 


To  overcome  these  difficulties  1659  Bowling  Green  Building 
engineers  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  New  York 

Company  developed  the  famous 
Faulkner  process  used  exclusive- 
ly to  produce  Veedol,  the  lubri- 


Brmches  and  distributors  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
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DO  IT  RIGHT 
BY 

DELCO- LIGHT 


Fills  the  Farm  with  Power' 
 One  Delco-Ligh 


Home  Dealer  Nearest  You 


C.  L.  Anderson.  P.  O.  Box  43. 

Woodland.  California. 
Anderson  &  Doyle.  Salman.  California. 
L.  E.  Atkinson.  Sonora.  California. 
J.  E.  Bartlett.  Yrcka,  California. 
Brennan  &  Son.  Loomis,  California. 
Howard  Bowles.  P.  O.  Box  No.  :13C. 

Santa  Maria.  California. 
Cia.  Electrica  Intcrnacional. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  127.  Noifalen,  Ariz. 
M.  B.  Charlen,  39  E.  San  Antonio  St.. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 
deJongh  tc  Cochran.  880  Mission  St.. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
deJong-h  &  Cochran,  129  East  6th  St.. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif, 
dejongh  &  Cochran.  715  Broadway. 

Fresno.  Calif. 
G.    C.    Epelston.    715  Broadway. 

Fresno.  Calif. 
Harry  Dolan.  Yerinpton.  Nevada. 
Richard  Eaton.  914  12th  Street. 

Sacramento,  California. 


W.  B.  Dodg-e.  Chico.  California. 
Electrical  Installation  Co..  26  West  Ca- 

rillo  St..  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Ukiah.  Calif. 
C.  J.  Fulcher,  Lookout,  California. 

G.  C.  Hopkins.  405  East  Main  St.. 
Visalia.  Calif. 

Harris,  Brothers.  141  North  1st  St.. 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Hoy  LeMasters.   care  Husrhson  Hotel. 

Modesto.  Cnlif. 
T.  L.  Lacreman.  645  Main  Street.  El 

Centre,  Calif. 
Lincoln  Highway  Garage  Co.,  Ely.  Nev. 
MacRostie  Brothers.  Bishop,  California. 

H.  E.  Montague.  4261  Arista  St..  San 
Diego.  Calif. 

Macondray  Sc.  Co.,  Inc..  Manila.  P.  I. 
C.  C.  Norris.   1436  W.  Fourth  St.. 

Riverside.  Calif. 
H.  H.  Powell,  P.  O.  Box  No.  421. 

Stockton.  Calif. 
H.  D.  Pelton.  Willows.  California. 
Paul  R.  Sprarue.  Quincy.  California. 
T.  W.  Smith.  P.  O.  Box  No.  176. 

Eureka,  Calif. 
W.  H.  Starbuck.  456  "B"  Street. 

Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 
T.  A.  Talley.  P.  O.  Box  No.  46. 
Elko.  Nevada. 

Call  Him!  He  Will  Come 


Valve-in-Head  Motor 


I 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


How  Delco-Light  Will  Serve  Yoi 

THIS  LIGHT-POWER  SYSTEM  can  be  installed  successfully  and  easil 
in  YOUR  home;  on  YOUR  farm.    Delco-Light  chases  gloom  from  countr 
life — makes  the  farmhouse  and  its  outbuildings,  city-bright.  HEALTH 
lirought  to  the  home  with  the  added  BRIGHTNESS,  with  the  aecompaiiyin 
CLEANLINESS,  with  DRUDGERY  DISMISSED. 

LET'S  ASSUME  THAT  YOUR  HOME  is  equipped  with  Delco-Light.  It 
night.    Wherever  you  press  the  button  in  your  darkened  house  or  outbuilt 
ings,  a  radiance  responds  routing  darkness — and  there  is  no  fire  hazard.  Tlr 
open  flame  from  match,  lamp,  lantern  or  gas  is  no  longer  an  ever-present  per 
to  your  property.   Delco-Light  supplies  its  own  insurance  free  of  charge. 

NOW,  PICTURE  YOUR  HOME  and  other  buildings  in  the  dimness  i 
morning  or  early  evening.  There's  work  yet  to  be  done.  No  need  to  quiii 
Press  the  button  and  do  it  right  by  Delco-Light.  Thus,  your  highly  pai 
help  will  keep  on  working  to  the  end  of  the  day.  Wage  savings  will  cut  dow 
operating  expenses.  With  high  labor-costs,  can  you  afford  to  have  a  jc 
slowly  and  poorly  done  in  dimness?   Get  results!   You  pay  enough  for  then 


"It  is  conservative  to  say  that  our  Delco-Light  plants  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  sixty  days  in  time  saved  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  given  our  men,  due  to  plenty  of 
light  to  work  in. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  WHEELER,  Stockton,  Calif." 


DELCO-LIGHT  IS  FOOL  PROOF.    Your  wife,  the  children,  any  memb 
of  the  household  can  care  for  and  operate  plant.   The  complete  unit  consis 
of  engine,  generator,  switchboard,  storage  batteries.    Engine  stops  automf 
ically  when  storage  battery  is  full.    No  carburetor — one  place  to«oil — mot 
Can't  overheat — air-cooled— unfreezable  batteries.    Units  in  three  sizes  (uit 
form  in  completeness  and  mechanical  principles)  enable  you  to  chose  accort 
ing  to  your  light-and-power  needs. 


"After  using  my  Delco-Plant  three  seasons,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  last  the  average  farm  practically  a  life- 
time. I  say  this  because  I  have  used  my  plant  rather  hard,  but 
find  it  today  as  good  as  new  and  always  ready  for  work.  You 
have  sold  so  many  plants  that  it  proves  the  people  on  the  farms 
realize  they  need  not  move  to  the  city  for  conveniences." 

(Signed)  LELAND  F.  FOBES.  Loomis,  Calif." 
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Foods  the  Farm  with  Light 
Jiit  Does  Both 

■  *  • 

-low  It  Will  Be  Done 

pOUR  PROPERTY,  WHEN  EQUIPPED  with  a  Delco-Light  plant  has 
jredly  increased  in  value  at  a  nominal  cost  (a  self-paying  cost).  The  work 
roujiave  always  done  and  always  must  do  will  then  be  done  better  and  at 
pssjxpense.  The  work  capacity  of  your  entire  household  will  be  increased 
mt\  ut  increase  of  energy.  Economy  and  contentment  join  hands.  That's 
whjaew  profits  start  when  you  start  your  Delco-Light  and  power. 

(WU  CAN  PLACE  THE  COMPLETE  DELCO-LIGHT  generating  plant 
B  1  k.w.  size  wherever  you  have  floor  space  of  2  feet  IV2  nc.hes  by  l'foot  6 
aichs.  It  weighs  350  pounds  without  its  sixteen  glass  cell  storage  batteries. 
Chilis  the  type  of  plant  with  which  many  of  the  100,000  pi-esent-day  users  of 
pell)  are  lighting  their  homes,  barns,  outbuildings;  running  washing  ma- 
:hh  s,  flat  irons,  etc.,  at  total  operating  costs  not  exceeding  $1  per  month. 
rHIK  THIS  OVER! 


"It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  others  what  perfect  satisfaction  the 
Delco  plant  has  given  me  for  over  two  years.  I  am  turning  kero- 
sene into  electric  lights  at  a  cost-of  six  cents  a  day  in  lighting 
my  home. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  WALDRON,  Bonnie  Doon  Ranch, 

Hayward,  Calif." 


WE  INSTALL  THE  PLANT  FOR  YOU— our  service  men  will  instruct 
yoi  fully.  A  year's  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service  starts  when  you  push 
the  mtton.  Test  it  yourself  for  thirty  days.  TURN  ON  ALL  THE  LIGHTS 
—.'PLY  ALL  THE'  POWER— and  IF  YOU'RE  NOT  SATISFIED  we 
m  take  the  plant  out  and  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY.  More  than  3,000 
De  o-Light  plants  have  been  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  past  three 
yes 3  with  the  above  warranty — and  not  one  has  been  turned  back. 

SATISFY  YOURSELF  AS  TO  THE  ADVISABILITY  of  buying  a  Delco- 
Li<  t  plant  by  getting  full  information  about  it  in  advance.  Send  today  for 
tin  free  booklet  telling  what  Delco-Light  has  done  for  others — 100,000  others 
wl  *e  experience  will  guide  you  in  reaching  a  decision.  Surely,  their  light 
an  power  problems — solved  when  they  installed  Delco-Light — will  guide 
yo  in  solving  yours.   Mail  the  accompanying  coupon  at  once. 


COCHRAN 


iroRs 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

880  MISSION  STREET 


CLIP  ANT) 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


DELCO-LIGHT 

WILL 

DO  IT  RIGHT 

THE  DELCO-LIGHT  PLANT  MAKES  POSSIBLE 

for  your  home  and  your  wife  all  those  labor-saving 
devices  which  the  city  woman  has  at  hand — electric 
washer,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  iron.  Delco-Light 
has  the  power  to  perform  any  of  the  50-odd  special 
services  you  require.  That  is  why  we  say  country 
life  is  made  city-bright  as  soon  as  Delco-Light  is 
called  in  to  illuminate  the  farm  house  and  outbuild- 
ings; to  help  with  the  heaviest  of  the  work-loads 
found  on  the  farm. 


deJONGH  &  COCHRAN, 
880  Mission  St,  San  Francisco. 
129  East  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
715  Broadway,  Fresno. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  latest  Delco-Light  booklet,  "It  Pays  For 
Itself,"  ami  other  literature. 


Name   

Address 
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Where  Slow  Plowing  Is  Most  Desirable 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preas.) 


If  tractors  are  to  be  low  priced, 
they  have  to  be  light  in  weight. 
Material  costs  money.  If  a  light 
tractor  is  to  have  any  .great  power 
on  the  drawbar,  it  must  be  speeded 
up.  After  it  is  speeded  up  to  work 
faster  than  2>/£  miles  per  hour,  it 
must  have  special  tools.  Such  tools 
have  been  put  on  the  market  for  well- 
known  makes  of  lighter  and  cheaper 
machines.  I  look  to  see  a  gradual 
tendency  toward  higher  speed  plow- 
ing, but  special  high  speed  tractor 
tools  will  have  to  be  developed  before 
machines  over  12  H.  P.  can  success- 
fully exceed  2^  miles  per  hour. 

Excellent  plowing1  can  be  done  with 
ihese  special  tools  when  the  ground 
is  in  the  right  condition. 

To  be  sure,  at  speeds  over  3  miles 
per  hour,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep 
a  plow  deep  in  the  ground  or  to  root 
out  hardpan.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
scatter  the  ground  too  much. 

The  very  heaviest  machines  still 
stick  to  their  iy2  miles  per  hour,  but 
the  average  tractor  now  plows  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  2%  miles  per  hour.  High 
speed  plowing  with  a  tractor  over 
twelve  horsepower  would  be  like  pull- 
in?  a  freight  train  60  miles  per  hour. 
I  saw,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  20- 
:55  tractor  pulling  five  12-inch  bottoms 
on  high  (about  2%  miles  per  hour). 
A  good  job  of  plowing  was  being 
done,  but  if  the  ground  had  been  a 
little  softer  or  a  little  drier  the  work 
would  not  have  been  successful. 


The  automobile  with  a  light  load 
can  travel  at  30  miles  per  hour  over 
the  highway.  When  it  comes  to  haul- 
ing heavy  loads,  it  is  economy  to  load 
a  truck  down  and  travel  at  a  much 
lower  speed.    It  was  shown  during 


even  minor  irregularities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  caused  trucks  to  de- 
teriorate rapidly. 

It  would  seem  pretty  good  common 
sense  to  put  on  more  plows  and  keep 
the  speed  down  rather  than  to  lighten 
the  load  and  increase  the  speed  of 
travel  of  the  tractor. 

The  matter  of  side-draft  must  also 
be  considered.  If  the  rancher  with 
any  given  tractor  prefers  to  put  on 


be  snagged.  That  damage  may  come 
on  the  plow  or  tractor  if  a  •stump  or 
firmly  fixed  rock  instead  of  a  root  is 
snagged. 

Referring  to  the  argument  in 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  10 
that  "one  of  the  chief  objects  of  plow- 
ing is  to  pulverize  the  soil,"  it  has 
always  been  a  general  impression 
that  plows  were  built  to  turn  the  soil 
and 'to  get  trash  and  fertilizer  under- 


war  time  that  trucks,  in  an  emergen- 
cy, could  handle  heavy  loads  at  high 
speed,  but  the  tremendous  vibration 
and  the  impact  of  heavy  loads  against 
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IF  a  canvass  were  made  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  a  certain  percent- 
age of  them  would  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  no  direct 
connected  gas  engine  pumping  unit 
could   be   expected    to    give  any 
great  degree  of  service. 
And  they  would  be  honest  in  their  opinion,  based, 
however,  entirely  on  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
experience  with  a  rig  put  together  on  the  ranch  in 
a  more  or  less  hit-or-miss  manner — probably  utiliz- 
ing an  engine  unfitted  for  the  work. 

There  is  real  danger  to  the  manufacturer  putting 
out  a  unit  of  this  type  that  might  not  give  continuous 
service  for  years  to  come. 


Our  Bean  Universal  Direct  Con- 
nected Engine  Driven  Unit 
has  made  good — 
— is  making  good  every  day  now. 

It  is  a  success — a  complete  success. 

It  is  driven  by  an  extra  heavy  ver- 
tical type  engine  fully  governed  for 
complete  safety  at  all  times— con- 
nected direct  to  our  Universal  4-inch 
pump. 

It's  a  flexible  rig  and  inexpensive 
to  install  and  operate — it  consumes 
but  7  to  8  gallons  of  distillate  in  10 
hours  steady  running. 

Here's  your  pump  if  your  head  is 
not  too  high.  Ask  us  about  it.  Use 
the  coupon. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

511  W. 

Branches: 


Tulian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Fresno       Los  Angeles 


less  plow  width  and  more  speed  he 
must  lose  some  power  in  side-draft 
unless  the  tractor  is  big  enough  to 
pull  a  width  of  plows  at  least  as 
wide  as  itself.  The  center  line  of 
the  plows  must  be  directly  behind  the 
center  line  between  the  pulling 
wheels  or  tracks  if  side-draft  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  only  way  to  get  this 
on  small  tractors  is  to  put  on  a 
greater  width  of  plows,  which  will 
then  require  lower  speed  to  move 
them.  Tractors  have  been  on  the 
I  market  which  pulled  entirely  from 
one  wheel  in  the  furrow  and  could 
handle  two  or  three  bottoms  without 
side-draft,  but  they  are  in  the  Cali- 
fornia discard  now  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  matter  of  side-draft  is  im- 
portant from  the  viewpoint  of  a  fruit 
grower  whose  trees  spread  consider- 
ably sidewise  from  a  low  head. 
Horses,  and  tractors  to  a  less  de- 
gree, must  keep  away  from  the 
trunks  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to 
the  limbs,  but  must  get  the  plows 
up  close.  The  greater  the  width  of 
plows  the  better  will  the  side-draft 
be  neutralized. 

The  orchardist  is  also  interested  in 
what  would  happen  if  the  plowpoints 
catch  under  a  good  root  while  going 
at  high  speed.  Breaker  pins  or  other 
devices  are  used  for  this  contingency 
with  more  or  less  satisfaction;  but 
the  greater  the  speed,  the  greater  the 
shock  to  tractor  and  plow  and  the 
greater  damage  to  roots  which  may 


ground,  while  disks,  harrowers, 
plankers,  pulverizers  and  the  like 
are  designed  to  pulverize  the  soil. 
There  are  few  kinds  of  soil  that  a 
plow  could  pulverize  at  all  seasons, 
and  some  types  a  plow  could  not 
pulverize  at  any  season.  Most  types 
must  be  in  a  particular  condition  of 
moisture  to  permit  fast  plowing  to 
pulverize  them.  In  a  great  deal  of 
practical  plowing,  a  better  job  will 
be  accomplished  by  plowing  a  wider 
strip  with  a  disk  or  pulverizer  hitched 
behind  to  crush  the  freshly  turned 
clods.  In  man'-  cases  fall  or  winter 
plowlne  is  left  rough  to  avoid  wash- 
'  ing  and  to  weather-slack  the  clods. 
Sandy  soils  are  frequently  left  or 
made  rough  to  avoid  blowing  in  the 
wind.  In  such  cases,  a  good  job  of 
plowing  will  not  be  smooth  and  a 
slow  plow  which  does  not  waste 
power  throwing  the  dit;t  seems  most 
desirable. 

The  average  rancher  has  shown 
that  he  wants  a  tractor  big  enough 
to  pull  a  good  width  of  plows  with 
minimum  side-draft,  minimum  waste 
of  power  hurling  the  dirt,  least  dan- 
ger to  roots  and  plows,  and  best 
ability  to  plow  close  to  the  trees  with 
the  tractor  at  some  distance  away. 
However,  if  such  an  outfit  may  be 
speeded  up  for  special  occasions  when 
the  soil  is  right  or  one  plow  of  a 
gang  is  being  repaired,  or  for  other 
reasons,  its  value  to  the  rancher  will 
be  greatly  increased. 


OLIVER'S  NEW  ORCHARD 
and  VINEYARD  GANG 


Let  us  send  you  descriptive  circular  of  this 
3-bottom  10-inch  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plow. 

New  in  design  and  new  in  material 

A  big  advance  stride  in  skillful  plow  construction. 
It  is  different,  and  its  reception  and  approval  in  California  is  a 

BIG  VICTORY 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


Los  Angeles, 


San  Francisco 


February  28,  1920 
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Gravity  Water  Users,  Beware! 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  State  has  such  an  extreme 
condition  of  drought  existed,  nor  have  conditions  of  irrigation  and  power 
been  so  critical  as  at  present.  Steps  must  be  taken  to.  help  irrigationists 
and  other  water  users  ^lroughout  the  State  in  order  that  disaster  may 
be  averted.  Individual  ranchers  and  water  companies  cannot  ward  off 
this  disaster.  Each,  however,  can  do  his  share.  In  this  extremity  all 
must  co-operate  to  forestall  or  mitigate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  very 
serious  losses  and  hardships  which  will  occur  because  of  the  water 
shortage."  This  is  the  statement  of  Chief  Hydraulic  Engineer  C  H. 
Loveland  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  Mr.  Loveland  added  that 
such  a  situation  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  even  if  disaster  falls  this 
'year,  because  it  will  waken  people  to  action  in  the  storage  of  our 
mountain  waters.  Already  we  see  some  of  this  effect  in  the  ten-to-one 
majority  given  Feb.  17  to  the  $2,000,000  bond  election  in  the  Modesto 
Irrigation  District  to  join  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  in  building  the 
Don  Pedro  dam  and  power  plant  for  joint  use  of  these  districts.  The 
Turlock  people  had  already  voted  their  bonds,  and  work  will  start  about 
April  1. 


The  Sacramento  River,  long  be- 
lieved to  be  ample  for  irrigation,  is 
failing  this  season.  Chas.  H.  Lee  of 
the  State  Water  Commission  has 
announced  that  all  applications  re- 
ceived after  July  1,  1919,  for  appropri- 
ation of  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River  and  streams  draining  into  it 
will  be  held  up  so  far  as  the  coming 
irrigation  season  is  concerned.  This 
affects  about  218,000  acres.  A  recent 
engineering  investigation  for  the  Com- 
mission has  revealed  such  low  supplies 
that  irrigators  who  have  received  per- 
mits since  Sept.  1,  1918,  may  have  to 
be  regulated  by  a  man  to  be  sent  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley  for  the  purpose, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  not  enough 
water  will  be  available  for  all  re- 
quirements. Those  permittees  whose 
applications  were  received  latest  will 
be  the  first  to  lose  part  or  all  of  their 
water  if  it  gets  bo  short.  The  first 
application  after  Sept.  1,  1918,  is  No. 
1074.  Permits  have  been  issued  for 
water  to  irrigate  37,639  acres  since 
that  date. 

Uice  Acreage  Most  be  Less  Than  1919. 

While  water  shortage  is  serious  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  Mr.  Lee  be- 
lieves the  Sacramento  Valley  will 
.suffer  as  much  as  any.  All  crops 
which  can  get  through  the  season 
with  early  irrigation  alone  should 
get  plenty  of  water  early  and  plenty 
of  cultivation  thereafter  to  save  it. 
With  rice,  which  requires  five  to  nine 
acre  feet  per  acre  held  on  the  fields 
throughout  the  season,  planting  must 
be  less  than  last  year  or  there  will 
be  great  loss.  This  crop  occupied 
140.000  acres  last  year  and  conserva- 
tive estimates  have  shown  that  plans 
are  laid  to  plant  175,000  acres  this 
season.  Every  intending  rice  planter 
must  look  well  into  the  permanence 
of  his  water  supply  this  year,  and  all 
who  can  get  a  pump  supply  should 
do  so.  If  the  fallow  year  is  anywhere 
near,  it  should  be  the  coming  season. 

Permits  Must  be  Obtained. 

Some  people  in  California  still  think 
they  can  appropriate  water  by  post- 
ing notice  at  the  point  of  diversion  as 
under  the  old  Civil  Code.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  secure  a  permit  from 
the  State  Water  Commission,  and  any- 
one who  has  not  such  a  permit  or  is 
not  on  riparian  land  or  who  did  not 
make  a  valid  appropriation  prior  to 


Dec.  19,  1914,  is  prohibited  from 
taking  water  even  from  drainage 
ditches  or  seepage  ditches  crossing 
his  land.  Permits  specify  the  land 
on  which  the  water  is  to  be  used. 
If  it  is  used  elsewhere,  the  quantity 
will  be  reduced.  People  buying  water 
from  permittees  should  see  that  their 
land  is  described  on  the  permit. 
Those  using  water  under  permits 
secured  since  Sept.  1,  1918,  may  well 
plant  crops  which  will  not  require 
late  irrigation.  Riparian  owners  are 
subject  to  the  protest  of  riparian 
owners  below  them  who  have  used 
the  water  of  a  stream  over  five  years 
if  the  supply  gets  too  short  for  the 
purposes  of  all  wanting  water. 

Outside  the  Sacramento  Valley  the 
situation  seems  not  so  serious,  partly 
because  rice  occupies  less  acreage 
and  partly  because  growers  have  been 
aware  of  their  danger  and  have  made 
more  or  less  provision  against  it.  In 
Southern  California  the  problem  is 
one  not  so  much  of  gravity  flow  as 
of  power  to  run  the  pumps  which 
supply  most  of  the  irrigation.  In  all 
cases  every  irrigator  is  morally  bound 
to  fix  up  his  irrigation  gates,  head- 
ings, ditches,  etc.,  to  avoid  waste,  to 
use  as  little  water  as  possible  while 
other  ranchers  are  in  need,  to  get 
their  subsoils  soaked  at  the  first 
opportunity  right  now,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  moisture  by  repeated 
cultivation. 


A  TRICK  FOR  THE  AMATEUR 
PAINTER. 


Many  farmers  do  a  good  deal  of 
their  own  painting,  interior  and  ex- 
terior. An  amateur  painter  cannot 
avoid  setting  some  paint  on  the  hard- 
ware, such  as  locks,  hinges,  handles, 
pulls,  etc.  This  gives  the  finished  job 
a  botched  appearance  and  partly 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  new  coat  of 
paint. 

Here  is  a  little  trick  of  the  painter's 
trade  that  'will  serve  the  amateur 
painter  well.  Before  beginning  to 
paint  the  woodwork  apply  a  coating 
of  vaseline  to  the  hardware;  let  the 
paint  dry  thoroughly;  then  wipe  the 
vaseline  off  the  metal  parts  and  the 
paint  will  come  off  with  it.  This 
insures  a  neat,  clean  job  of  which  the 
painter  may  be  proud. 


^^VEN  though  there  is  a  question 
■-about  getting  electric  power 
early  this  year,  there  is  no  need  for 
crops  to  suffer  for  lack  of  irriga- 
tion during  the  dry  times. 

A  PELTON  interchangeable  pump  can  be  installed  now,  tempor- 
arily driven  by  a  gasoline  engine,  and  a  good  crop  assured  for  this 
year.  Later,  when  electric  power  is  available,  the  same  pump  can 
be  permanently  installed  with  an  electric  motor  and  water  always 
assured. 

The  PELTON  pump  is  the  only  pump  that  can  be  driven  by  either 
a  gas  engine  or  an  electric  motor  satisfactorily. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer  or  writ©  for  full  details. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  N.Y 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


442-444  San  some  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


RHUBARB  IMPROVED 
PLANT  NOW  Sr^r^Z 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  tor 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  I.  B. 
WAGNER,  Bhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Paa- 
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Stump  Land  Worth  Money 
To  ~ 


Day 


as 


FRANK  M.  HANCE,  a  one-armed 
farmer  of  Bowie,  Md.,  sent  me 
this  photo  of  himself  and  a  "K" 
pulling  a  double  silver  maple,  3  ft. 
8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply — no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  Your  own  right  arm  on  the 
lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be 
pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
1  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S. 
Government  officials.  I  give  highest 
banking  references. 


^t^l         HAND  POWER. 

V ^fSiumpPuIJer 

ANT  red-blooded  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  t 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lb.  pull  on  the 
lever  gives  a  48 ton  pull  on  the  stump.   Made  of  best  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per 
minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow  speed 
for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 

IMPORTANT  To  one  man  in  eac^  l°cality  1  W»U 
IITIrUnlAHl  make  a  special  money  saving 

offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

Simply  send  your  name 


FREE  BOOKLET  and  address  for  my  free 


Experiences  of  Pump  Users  in  California 


booklet  on  Land  Clearing, 
things  you  should  know. 


The  Fitzparr  ick  Products  Corp, 

Box  12 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
Box  IS 
TS2  Fitta  St. 
Su  Fruciwa,  Cat 


It  tella  many 


Get  more  out  of  your  orchard 

Keep  your  orchard  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  Planet  Jr.  Tools. 
Because  of  their  superior  design  and  scientific  construction  you  will  get 
bigger  and  better  crops  and  make  more  money.  Fully  guaranteed,  last 
a  lifetime. 

No.  41  Planet  Jr.  Orchard  Cultivator  for  orchard,  vineyard,  hopyard.  Combines 
strength,  lightness,  adjustability  and  efficiency  to  the  fullest  in  one  tool.  Exceptionally 
light  draft  adds  to  ease  of  operation  and  speed  of  cultivation.  The  strong  frame  carries 
teeth,  sweeps,  irrigating  steels,  plows,  alfalfa  teeth  and  special  weeders.  Has  tree-shield, 
side-hitch  for  low  trees  and  fore-carriage  if  wanted.   Works  deep  or  shallow,  cuts  4  to  6M 

feet  wide.  .   

r-    ,     . .  ,         .      „    .  Azencus  in  all  pnncx- 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  1203  F,  Philadelphia  Pal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

'  FREE 
72-page  Catalog 

Illustrates  tools  doing  ac- 
tual harm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  SS  Planet  Jrs. 
Including   Seeder*.  Wheer- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Harrows. 
Orchard.  Beet  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Kldlng  Cultivators. 
Writ*  for  il  radar. 


Planet  Jr. 


The  No.  8  Planet  Horse  Hoe 


is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished  than  an 
other  one  horse  cultivator  and  because 
it  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  re- 
quiring similar  cultivation — and  does 
it  more  thoroughly — it  enables  you 
to  increase  your  yield.  Cultivates 
deep  or  shallow  in  different  width 
rows  and  its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady 
running. 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

I  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  lor  Farmer,  Orchard- 
ist,  Vineyardlst.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  In  All  Sires.    Write  for  Circular. 


California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 


140  Tolhemus  St., 


(Written  for  Pacific  Enrol  Press.; 


A  distance  of  3,037   miles  in  50  ,  airplane  figures,  but  these  are  records 


The  dryness  of  some  of  our  or 
chard  so.Us  is  alarming.  Fruit  tree 
roots  desiccated  by  contact  with  such 
soil  will  never  recover,  and  we  may 
look  for  much  mysterious  die-back 
next  season.  Whatever  the  cost,  we 
must  get  pumps  into  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  save  the 
trees.  Field  crops  also  are  going  to 
require  many  more  pumps.  We  give 
below  the  experiences  of  many  pump 
users. 

The  Salinas  Land  Co.  of  Monterey 
county  has  been  irrigating  2,000  to 
3,000  acres  of  old  grain  land  by  pumps 
for  a  year  or  two;  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  experience  its  leading  pro- 
moters have  recently  organized  a  pro- 
ject to  plant  some  1,000  acres  to  fruit 
trees.  Of  course,  the  orchards  would 
be  impossible  without  water;  and 
water  for  more  than  a  few  acres  here 
would  be  impossible  without  pumps. 

Pumps  on  the  Capay  Rancho  in 
Glenn  county  are  responsible  for  the 
transformation  of  15,000  acres  for- 
merly devoted  solely  to  grain  into  a 
beautiful  settlement  of  hundreds  of 
homes  where  Americans  make  a  good 
living  and  increase  the  solidarity  of 
democratic  government. 

The  system  of  booster  pumps  in- 
stalled by  the  Balfour-Guthrie  Co. 
around  Brentwood,  Contra  "  Costa 
county,  has  changed  the  landscape 
from  a  green  color  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  to  a  green 
color  twelve  months  per  year.  Alfalfa 
has  replaced  grain,  and  many  dairy- 
men contribute  more  to  the  food  pro- 
duction of  the  world  from  one  acre 
now  than  the  grain  growers  would 
contribute  from  two  or  three  of  the 
same  acres. 

The  main  drainage  canal  of  Drain- 
age District  100  in  Butte  county  is 
to  furnish  P.  N.  Ashley  14.3  cubic  feet 
per  second  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  as  provided  in  a  permit 
issued  last  December  by  the  State 
Water  Commission.  Mr.  Ashley  pro- 
poses to  get  hold  of  this  water  by  use 
of  two  twelve-inch  centrifugal  pumps 
of  5,000  gallons  per  minute  capacity. 

Applications  filed  with  the  State 
Water  Commission  during  January  in- 
clude the  following  proposals  to  use 
pumps:  A  N.  Lewis  Estate,  ten  sec- 
ond feet,  to  be  pumped  from  the  Sac- 
ramento river  in  Colusa  county  by 
means  of  a  20-inch  centrifugal  for  ir- 
rigation of  600  acres  of  rice;  F.  J. 
Tetreau  of  Tehama  county,  five  cubic 
feet  per  second,  to  be  pumped  into  a 
reservoir  from  the  Sacramento  river 
for  irrigation  of  108  acres;  Emeline 
Wilson,  Colusa  county,  30  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  irrigation  of  920  acres, 
water  to  be  taken  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  by  a  20-inch  pump  and 
two-mile  canal,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000; 
Albert  Givan,  35  cubic  feet  per  second, 
to  be  pumped  from  Feather  river  by 
means  of  a  20-inch  and  a  ten-inch 
pump  and  conveyed  through  4.8  miles 
of  pipe  for  irrigation  of  3,500  acres; 
R.  A  Moncure,  25  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond from  Tuolumne  river,  Stanislatfs 
county,  for  irrigation  of  456  acres,  the 
pumping  plant  to  consist  of  a  12-inch 
pump  and  30  h.  p.  electric  motor;  the 
Natomas  Co.,  90  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  Feather  river  for  use  on  7,253 
acres,  water  to  be  diverted  through  a 
main  canal  7.46  miles  long  and 
pumped  onto  the  land  by  one  24-inch 
and  one  14-inch  pump. 

Rice  irrigation  threatened  to  play 
out  for  a  Glenn  county  rancher.  It 
would  have  ruined  his  crop  on  1100 
acres.  But  he  put  down  three  wells 
in  July  and  harvested  40  sacks  per 
acre. 

Pumps  for  fall  irrigation  are  given 
the  credit  for  annual  crops  of  peaches 
on  Cutter  Bros.'  American  river  bot- 
tom orchard  in  Sacramento  county, 
where  they  had  previously  been  get- 
ting about  three  crops  every  five 
years. 

Water  scarcity  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  this  winter  has  caused  fruit 
growers  there  to  take  no  chances,  and 
irrigate  now  while  they  can  get  water. 
Many  orchardists  are  rushing  water 


fore  they  have  finished,  or  even 
started  pruning.  Trees  will  certainly 
do  better  without  pruning  than  with- 
out water. 

When  J.  P.  Shellenbarger  of  Ma- 
dera county  put  down  his  pit  in  the 
summer  of  1918  he  placed  his  hori- 
zontal centrifugal  pump  within  two- 
feet  of  the  water  table.  When  we 
called  on  him  the  next  April,  after 
the  winter  rains  were  over,  the  water 
table  had  gone  down  seven  feet. 

Ranchers  in  the  lower  end  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley  are  just  now  sinking 
their  wells  another  20  to  50  feet  The 
water  table  here  has  lowered  12  feet 
or  more.  The  average  cost  of  sinking 
these  wells  have  been  $350,  but  they 
figure  it  will  save  365  days  of  worry. 

Hair  a  dozen  twenty-six-inch  pumps 
are  irrigating  about  14,000  acres, 
mostly  of  rice  near  Princeton,  Co- 
lusa county.  They  take  water  from 
the  Sacramento  river  at  a  first-cost 
of  $8  per  acre  for  the  rice,  any  excess 
over  operating  expenses  to  be  re- 
funded to  users  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Six  years  ago  the  Coburn  district 
of  Monterey  county  had  not  an  acre  of 
alfalfa.  Today  it  is  dotted  with  dairy- 
farms  feeding  their  cattle  almost  ex- 
clusively on  alfalfa  grown  by  irriga- 
tion from  pumping  plants  lifting 
water  as  much  as  60  feet  from 
shallow  wells  and  as  little  as  20  feet 
from  deeper  ones.  John  Foletta  is 
one  who  irrigates  20  to  22  acres  per  12 
hours  from  a  12-inch  pump. 

Samuel  Fox  of  Tehama  county  had 
a  four-acre  prune  orchard  dry-farmed. 
He  didn't  want  a  pump  because  he 
ihought  the  water  would  not  be  worth 
the  labor  of  distributing  it  through 
the  orchard.  But  in  1916  he  put  $120 
into  a  well,  $150  into  a  pump  and 
motor,  and  $50  into  power.  Part  of 
the  orchard  was  poorly  leveled  and 
therefore  poorly  irrigated.  He  had  a 
heavy  drop  in  July  on  the  poorly  irri- 
gated part  but  scarcely  any  drop 
where  the  water  was  properly  applied. 
The  crop  sold  for  $735.  He  feels 
positive  he  would  have  received  not 
over  $400  if  he  had  not  irrigated. 

For  several  years,  Frampton  Bros, 
of  Los  Angeles  grew  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn  as  a  second-crop  after 
barley,  without  irrigation  before  plant- 
ing, but  last  year,  although  no  grain 
was  raised  previous  to  corn,  it  wa.° 
believed  profitable  to  irrigate  the  land 
before  planting  and  afterward- 
Frampton  Bros,  also  pumped  water 
through  their  dairy  barn  carrying  ma- 
nure onto  the  alfalfa  which  responded 
by  always  growing  five  or  six  inches 
taller  where  the  manure  was  washed 
on. 

In  a  drier  section  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  E.  Hertrich  found  it  possible 
to  raise  Indian  corn  only  by  irrigat- 
ing as  much  as  six  times  last  season 
from  his  pump-  Part  of  the  corn  re- 
quired seven  irrigations.  As  the  sur- 
face here  dries  out  quickly  it  required 
frequent  irrigations  at  the  proper 
time,  such  as  only  a  pump  could  give. 
He  expected  last  September  to  cut  18 
to  20  tons  per  acre  of  silage. 

Christensen  &  Burmester  and  L.  H. 
Twede  of  Glenn  county  are  ranchers 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  freedom 
from  weed  seed  in  the  pump  water 
for  their  rice  fields.  Each  outfit  has 
several  pumps. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ELDfETATIO-V. 


During  the  last  six  years  more 
than  600  motor  vehicle  companies 
have  discontinued  operations  or  have 
been  absorbed  by  others.  Of  the  109 
motor  truck  builders  listed  in  1911. 
only  eighteen  are  still  manufacturing. 
There  has  been  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion and  absorption  throughout  the 
early  years  of  motor  vehicle  develop- 
ment until  the  general  principles 
required  to  withstand  present-day 
heavy  traffic  are  pretty  well  known 
and  generally  adopted.  New  devices 
and  changes  in  design  will  come  and 
stay  or  got.  as  their  usefulness  shall 
decree,  but  the  motor  truck  industry 
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IS  YOUR  AIR-PRESSURE  TAKE 
EIGHT! 

The  Workmen's  Compensation,  In- 
surance, and  Safety  Act  had  been 
accepted  by  14,731  California  ranch- 
ers before  Jan.  11,  1920.  Farmers 
are  given  the  option  of  accepting  its 
provisions  or  remaining  under  ordi- 
nary liability  for  accidents  to  em- 
ployees. Among  the  provisions  of 
the  act  is  one  requiring  inspection  of 
air-pressure  tanks.  Thousands  of 
these  tanks  are  in  use  on  domestic 
water  systems  and  on  engines  of  the 
semi-Diesel  type.  Many  others  are 
being  sold  daily  to  ranchers.  We 
have  not  heard  of  anv  of  these  tanks 
blowin?  up  on  ranches,  but  air- 
pressure  tanks  of  improper  construc- 
tion frequently  do  blow  up.  For  this 
reason  a  set  of  rules  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion regarding  construction  and  in- 
spection of  such  tanks.  Copies  of 
These  rules  are  available  on  request 
Horn  the  Commission  in  the  Under- 
wood Building  at  San  Francisco. 
Among  their  provisions  are  certain 
specifications  required  for  tanks  of 
various  diameters  to  be  used  at 
various  pressures.  There  are  also 
provisions:  that  every  air-pressure 
tank  carrying  25  pounds  or  more  per 
square  inch  shall  be  inspected  in- 
ternally and  externally  not  less  than 
once  every  two  years  by  a  qualified 
inspector;  no  such  tank  shall  be  used 
unless  the  user  holds  a  certificate  of 
inspection;  air-pressure  tanks  with 
brazed  joints  or  cast-iron  shells  must 
not  be  used;  all  tanks  must  have 
proper  safety  valves;  tanks  over  24 
inches  in  diameter  must  have  hand- 
holes  or  man-holes  to  permit  internal 
inspection,  and  tanks  18  to  24  inches 
must  have  at  least  two  flanges  for 
not  less  than  three-inch  pipe  to  per- 
mit inspection. 

Ranchers  who  are  not  subject  to 
official  inspection  may  well  be  cau- 
tious about  buying  air-pressure  tanks 
of  any  kind  from  any  but  well-known 
reputable  firms. 

Steam  Beilers,  Too. 

Every  rancher  ordering  an  air- 
pressure  tank  or  steam  boiler  of  any 
kind  should  specify  that  it  be  con- 
structed according  to  rules  of  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission; and  buyers  of  second-hand 
tanks  or  boilers  should  insist  on  a 
California  certificate  of  inspection 
less  than  two  years  old.  Only  thus 
can  we  be  reasonably  certain  of  our 
own  safety. 


ENGINE  FIRES  AFTER  TURNING 
OFF  SPARK. 

To  the  Editor:  When  I  turn  off  the 
electric  current  after  running  my 
stationary  gas  engine  (5-horsepower) 
for  awhile,  the  distillate  in  the  engine 
still  explodes  five  or  six  times.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy?  When 
doing  heavy  work,  a  distinct  knock 
can  be  heard  in  the  cylinder.  How 
can  this  be  overcome?  At  what 
point  should  the  crankshaft  be  when 
the  exhaust  valve  begins  to  open? — 
A.  A.,  Mountain  View. 

Your  engine  continues  to  explode 
on  account  of  red  hot  carbon  in  the 
explosion  chamber.  This  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  knock,  as  it  explodes 
the  charge  too  soon,  especially  when 
the  engine  speed  is  slowed  down. 
The  exhaust  valve  should  open  short- 
ly before  the  connecting-rod  bearing 
on  the  crankshaft  reaches  its  farthest 
point  from  the  engine-head.  This  is 
to  clean  out  the  burned  gas  quickly, 
keep  temperature  down,  and  avoid 
back  pressure.  The  exact  position 
varies  with  engine  speed  and  size  of 
valves.   

BOUGHT  EIGHT   TRACTORS  FOR 
PUMPING. 

The  American  Vineyard  Co.  last 
week  bought  eight  medium-sized  trac- 
tors to  use  in  pumping  water  from 
wells  to  irrigate  the  vineyards  near 
Livingston.  Surface  soil  is  moist,  but 
the  subsoil  is  bone  dry.  The  water  is 
lifted  fifty  feet  and  by  cutting  off  the 
engine  the  work  is  done  at  no  greater 
expense  for  installation  than  from  sta- 
tionary engines,  and  the  company 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
move  from  well  to  well,  and  besides 
year's  registration  fee  to  the  State 
have  the  tractors  for  use  when  neces- 
sary. 


f 


Do  You  Know- 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab- 
lished on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per- 
formance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


that  out  of  148  leading  makes  of  trucks,  129,  or 
87%,  are  equipped  with  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service  ? 

that  Timken  Roller  Bearings  were  first  installed 
in  the  motor  truck  in  1905  ? 

that  more  than  15  years  of  hardest  service  tests 
have  proved  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings absolutely  right  in  principle  and 
manufacture  ? 

that  the  Timken  Bearing  is  practically  the  only 
part  now  used  in  motor  truck  construction 
that  has  never  needed  to  be  redesigned, 
that  is  used  in  its  original  form  ? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  type  of  Bearing 
is  the  only  type  that  will  function  properly 
under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all 
possible  combinations  of  the  two  ? 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances. 


BEARINGS 


WITT 

ENGINE 


Gasoline-Kerosene 
2  to  ao  h  p. 

Stationary  and  Port- 
able, can  now  be 
ordered  witb 


H.  T 

IGNITION 

Write  for  latest  Direct 
Factory  Prices  on  ell  styles 
W1TTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
Magneto  —  High  Tension—the 
only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
'^P^S^S^'y  SAVE  $15  TO  $600  BUYING 
^^iJ^B^^-z7  DIRECT.  Cataloor  FREE. 

IWltte  Engine  Works  °;kXd.lE; 

1  19>-    Empire  Bld«..  Phtsnurgh,  Pa. 


RENEWING  AUTO  LICENSES. 

Under  the  motor  vehicle  act  of  1919 
automobile  licenses  expired  Feb.  1, 
1920.  If  not  renewed  within  30  days 
of  expiration,  a  25  per  cent  penalty 
is  added.  On  Feb.  12  it  was  figured 
that  some  300,000  motorists  had 
neglected  to  renew  their  licenses. 
If  any  of  them  are  our  readers,  tear 
off  half  of  your  registration  certifi- 
cate of  1919  and  send  it  with  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Dept.  at  Sacramento  to 
arrive  there  not  later  than  March  1. 


BULL  DOG  "'StumpPuller 


Strong,  all  steel  machine,  combining  late  ideas  of  design.  Power- 
ful but  easy  working.  Few  parts.  Horse  machine  develops  60  or 
90  tons  power.  Base  of  heavy  steel.  Tough  steel  drum  with  spe- 
cially hardened  teeth.  Chilled  steel  bearings.  Double  safety  latch. 
Weighs  only  350  lbs. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HOUSE  POWER 
Hand  machine  capable  of  30  or  CO  tons  pull.  We  believe  will 
pull  any  stump  quicker  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other  machine. 
Frame  one  solid  casting.  High  wheels  and  handle  for  easy  moving. 
Both  machines  have  tubular  construction.  No  bolts  or  joints. 
Guaranteed  for  three  years.  Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No 
agent's  discounts,  no  special  offers. 
Bend  today  for  our  illuttrated  catalog. 

MOHB  STEEL  CO. 
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Ready  to  Use  When  Unboxed  f 

Indispensable  to  the  Dairy  Farmer  with  8  to  20  cows. 

This  Moto-Milker  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
three.  One  man  can  alone  milk  a  15  cow  herd  in  about  45 
minutes.    It  saves  you  about  $300  a  year. 

The  Moto-Milker  requires  no  installation  of  pipe-lines,  has 
no  pulsators,  no  belts,  no  gauges,  no  tanks,  no  stall  cocks,  no 
springs,  and  no  diaphragms.  Any  farm  lighting  plant  will 
furnish  the  electric  power  to  run  it. 

The  Moto-Milker  is  so  simple  that  any  farm  hand  can 
operate  it.  It  is  durable,  strong  and  simple.  There  are 
only  about  '/3  as  many  parts  on  it  as  on  an  ordinary  farm 
engine,  and  it  runs  only  one-tenth  as  fast. 

Has  Famous 
"Compressed  Air  Squeeze" 

The  Moto-Milker  uses  the  exclusive  Sharpies  "Compressed 
air  squeeze"  to  massage  the  teats  and  keep  cows  healthy. 
This  squeeze  cannot  be  used  by  any  other  milker.  Sharpies 
patents  prevent.  The  Sharpies  method  is  much  more  like 
the  calf  than  is  hand  milking.  Sharpies  teat  cups  are  today 
milking  over  one  million  cows.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
farmers  are  getting  more  milk  per  cow  with  the  Sharpies 
than  they  were  by  hand. 

The  Milker  is  better  for  the  cows  than  the  average  run 
of  hand  milkers. 

SHARPLES 


The  SHARPLES  pipe- 
line Milker  is  recom- 
mended for  herds  of 
more  than  20  cows.  It 
is  the  "world's  fastest 
milker,"  has  the  com- 
pressed air  squeeze 
and  is  in  use  today  on 
over  a  million  cows  in- 
cluding many  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  herds. 


MOTO- 
M I LKER 


Let  us  send  you  the  booklet 
that  describes  the  Sharp- 
ies Moto  -  Milker.  Con- 
tains users'  letters.  Write 
to  nearest  office.  Dept.  M 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago 


Branches : 
San  Francisco 


Toronto 


ALFALFA  GROWERS   OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

A  non-profit  and  co-operative  organization,  equipped  with  complete  warehouse  and  mar- 
keting facilities.    Membership  will  solve  your  problems  of  merchandising.     Write  the 
home  office  for  full  particulars.    We  can  and  wish  to  help  you. 

525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 
Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  expeller  and 
a  disease  preventive-  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  our  BOOK  on  LIVE  STOCK. 

ECONOMY  BOO  A  CATTLE  POWDER  CO.. 
1015  Hearst  Hide.  '    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Some  Pointers  on  Judging  Swine 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


Volumes  during  the  past  20  years 
have  been  written  on  this  subject  with 
but  little  real  change  in  methods  of 
instruction.  Just  when  the  first  text 
book  was  published  on  the  subject  it 
is  useless  to  surmise,  but  25  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  in  use  at  the  vari- 
ofte  embryo  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges  that  could  be  honored  as 
such.  There  were  score  cards  in  use 
and  about  that  time  the  late  Prof. 
Thos.  Shaw  of  the  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural College  issued  a  small  volume 
entitled  "The  Study  of  Breeds,"  which 
was  of  great  assistance  to  students 
commencing  the  study  of  the  confor- 
mation of  farm  animals  at  agricultural 
schools  or  at  home. 

The  methods  have  improved  per- 
haps in  many  cases,  but  it  has  rather 
been  in  the  way  of  handling  larger 
numbers  of  students  than  in  actual  in- 
struction. More  attention  is  given  the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  flesh  in  the 
case  of  swine  now  than  in  times  past. 
In  the  earlier  days  a  judge  seldom 
touched  a  hog  with  his  hands,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  was  judging  for  breed 
type  or  the  contestants  in  the  fat 
classes. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  any 
subject  or  object,  it  is  well  in  the  be- 
ginning to  have  some  system  to  guide 
the  beginner  and  help  him  keep  in 
"the  straight  and  narrow  path"  for 
the  right  road  anywhere  is  apt  to  have 
these  Qualifications.  The  chief  object 
in  teaching  is  to  shorten  the  road  as 
much  a3  possible,  and  also  enable  all 
to  arrive  at  the  same  destination  or 
in  this  case  conclusion. 

As  an  assistance  to  the  student 
score  cards  were  early  compiled  for 
use  in  the  demonstrations  or  class- 
room. Score  cards  were  first  used  as 
guides  in  establishing  breed  types, 
perhaps.  WJien  breed  organizations 
first  began  to  arrive  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  to  writing  the  qualifications 
and  characteristics  of  each  particular 
breed,  so  that  all  engaged  in  raising 
that  breed  would  have  some  guide  in 
their  selections  and  confusion  in  type 
avoided. 

•In  the  case  of  judging  swine  the 
score  card  was  always  made  up  for 
the  general  market  type  of  hog  with- 
out attention  to  breed  characteristics 
of  color,  length  and  shape  of  snout, 
shape  and  carriage  of  the  ear,  etc. 
There  were,  however,  and  are  yet,  two 
types  of  market  hogs,  the  so-called 
lard  and  bacon  types.  Indications  at 
present  rather  point  to  a  merging  of 
the  types  by  the  gradual  elimination 
of  the  lard  animal. 

The  score  card  given  below  is  taken 
from  "Southern  Pork  Production,"  by 
P.  V.  Ewing  of  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  with  slight 
changes  due  to  modification  of  con- 
ditions. 

Score  Card  Market  Hog. 
General  Appearance — 30  per  cent. 

Weight,  according  to  age   4 

Form,  smooth,  compact,  symmet- 
rical, stand  squarely  on  legs  8 
Quality,   hair  smooth   and  fine 

with  strong,  clean  bone   5 

Condition,  deep,  even  covering  of 

firm  flesh,  free  from  wrinkles  8 
Temperament,  quiet  and  placid . .  2 
Constitution,  indications  of  hav- 
ing been  an  easy  feeder,  strong 

vigorous    3 

Head  and  Neck — 6  per  cent. 
Snout,  medium  length,  not  coarse  1 

Eyes,  clear  and  large   1 

Face,  short  and  clean   1 

Ears,  medium  size,  not  coarse. .  1 

Jowl,  full,  well  held  up   1 

Neck,    thick,    short,  blending 

evenly  with  shoulder   1 

Forequarters — 12  per  cent. 

Shoulders,  smooth  and  compact, 

not  rough    8 

Breast,  wide  and  neat   2 

Legs,  straight,  strong,  standing 
well  up  on  short  pasterns....  2 
Body — 34  per  cent 
Chest,  deep,  wide,  large  heart 

girth   •'  4 

Sides,  deep,  full,  smooth,  good 

length  i   8 

Back,  broad,  strong,  even,  smooth  8 

Loin,  wide,  thick  and  strong  10 

Belly,    straight,  well  held  up, 
neat    4 


Hindquarters — 18  per  cent. 

Hips,  wide,  smooth   3 

Rump,  long,  level,  wide,  smooth  3 
Ham,  heavily  fleshed,  wide,  deep, 

full  T   10 

Legs,  straight,  strong,  well  up  on 

short  pasterns,  large  clean  bone  2 

100 

The  first  thing  we  consider  is  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal  and 
is  gotten  first  by  a  view  of  the  ani- 
mal from  a  little  distance,  at  all 
angles.  On  the  score  card  30  per  cent 
is  allowed  for  this  with  weight  com- 
ing first  The  allowance  of  180  lbs.  as 
perfection  for  a  hog's  weight  of  25 
years  ago  is  not  enough  at  present 
and  must  be  raised  somewhat.  To 
come  anywhere  near  perfection  a  hog 
should  weigh  240  pounds  at  6  months. 

Under  form  the  symmetry  of  the 
animal  is  taken  into  consideration 
with  deductions  for  loose,  flabby 
desh,  lack  of  length  or  width,  sway 
back  or  crooked  legs.  Quality  is  in- 
dicated chiefly  by  fine  smooth  hair, 
medium  thickness  of  the  ear,  trim 
snout,  clean,  smooth  bone.  In  the 
market  hog  the  condition  is  very  im- 
portant and  without  a  deep,  even  cov- 
ering of  flesh,  free  from  wrinkles,  and 
general  trimness  of  appearance,  which 
indicates  a  small  percentage  of  offal, 
severe  cuts  should  be  made  from  the 
8  points  allowed.  A  wild,  nervous 
hog  is  never  a  good  feeder,  and  if  not 
quiet  will  not  feed  economically, 
therefore  temperament  is  important. 
A  weak  constitution  is  indicated  by 
lack  of  chest  and  abdominal  capacity 
and  would  be  more  apt  to  contract 
disease  and  lack  in  feeding  quality. 

The  head  and  neck  are  not  of  much 
importance  in  the  market  hog,  al- 
though we  do  not  want  blind  hogs  nor 
those  with  long,  coarse  snouts,  loose 
flabby,  pendulous  jowls.  This  is  that 
part  immediately  underneath  the 
lower  jaw  and  extending  back  and 
meeting  the  breast  The  meat  is  low- 
priced  and  an  excess  is  undesirable. 
The  neck  is  about  eliminated  in  the 
market  hog  and  should  blend  smoothly 
into  the  shoulder. 

The  principal  part  of  the  forequar- 
ters are  the  shoulders,  and  here  we 
find  the  beginning  of  the  high-priced 
cuts.  The  shoulders  must  not  be 
wider  than  the  rest  of  the  hog  and 
the  bony  structure  must  be  thickly 
covered,  look  smooth,  and  feel  firm. 
The  legs  should  be  straight  aad  wide 
apart,  giving  a  wide  breast  There 
should  be  no  loose,  flabby  flesh  be- 
tween the  forelegs,  especially  in  the 
young  perfect  market  hog.  Again, 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
straightness  and  strength  of  the  legs 
of  breeding  animals  than  in  the  mar- 
ket animal  which  will  have  but  little 
use  for  legs  after  reaching  the  pack- 
ing house. 

The  body  is  of  supreme  importance 
as  34  per  cent  is  allowed  for  this  part. 
The  chest  is  that  part  immediately 
back  of  the  shoulders  and  if  there  is 
any  lack  here  of  fullness  the  heart 
girth  is  lacking. 

The  sides  are  where  the  good  cute 
of  bacon  are  located  and  should  be 
full  and  deep.  The  back  and  loin 
must  be  thick  and  smooth,  as  here  are 
next  to  the  highest-priced  cuts  with 
a  lack  sure  to  be  marked  and  cut 
heavily  by  the  buyer  or  butcher.  The 
belly  or  underline  should  be  straight, 
neat  and  flabby  flesh  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

The  hindquarters  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  the  hams,  the  very  highest- 
priced  cuts  of  the  market  hog.  If  the 
hams  are  full,  deep,  wide  and  made 
up  of  firm  flesh  they  will  help  mate- 
rially to  make  up  for  other  defi- 
ciencies. A  flabby,  loose  flesh  at  this 
part  is  very  objectionable  and  should 
be  cut  severely. 

The  legs  should  be  straight  and 
wide  apart.  If  the  pastern  is  weak 
the  hog  is  apt  to  "cripple"  at  the  last 
minute  and  deductions  made  accord- 
ingly at  the  packing  house.  In  the 
breeding  animal,  as  noted  before, 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  straight, 
strong  legs.  If  the  hog  is  weak  at 
this  point  it  spoils  an  otherwise  good 
individual. 
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JTiaf  Queer  Taste  of  Milk  and  Butter 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McCounell.) 


An  old  subject  but  one  that  needs 
bringing  before  those  who  have  dairy 
utensils  to  keep  clean  every  day.  Ev- 
ery few  days  a  query  will  come  in  to 
the  editor  asking  why  their  milk, 
cream,  or  butter  has  a  bad,  bitter  or 
queer  taste.  Nearly  always  this  pe- 
culiar odor  or  flavor  is  due  to  milk 
utensils  that  have  not  been  properly 
cleaned  every  time  they  have  been 
used.  Remember  once  a  week  won't 
do,  but  it  must  be  done  every  time 
they  are  used  and  done  right. 

There  are  two  ways  of  causing 
trouble.  One  is  by  leaving  a  utensil 
which  has  had  milk  in  it  to  dry  and 
the  solid  part  of  the  milk  becomes  al- 
most a  part  of  the  vessel.  Another 
way  is  to  turn  boiling  or  very  hot 
water  into  such  a  utensil  or  dish 
which  solidifies  the  albumen  of  the 
milk,  causing  it  to  fill  all  corners  and 
cracks  and  fasten  even  to  the  smooth 
sides.  Both  conditions  furnish  ideal 
breeding  places  for  many  of  the  forms 
of  bacteria  that  cause  disagreeable 
odors  and  flavors  in  the  milk,  cream 
and  butter. 

Many  of  these  odors  and  flavors  are 
not  present  when  the  milk  is  first 
drawn  and  do  not  develop  until  later 
even  after  the  butter  is  made.  The 
bad  taste  that  is  noticeable  in  butter 
may  be  in  the  cream  before  it  is 
churned,  developing  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ripening,  but  not  detected  un- 
til the  butter  is  eaten. 

The  way  to  avoid  all  this  is  to  have 
the  proper  kind  of  buckets,  cans,  pans, 
etc.  Nothing  but  tin,  enameled  ware 
or  smooth  pottery  should  be  used. 
The  tin  should  be  of  good  quality  with 
no  cracks  at  seams,  joints,  or  cor- 
ners, and  no  rust  spots.  The  enamel, 
if  used,  should  be  free  from  chipped 


places  or  cracks.  Earthenware  is 
generally  all  right  because  it  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  if  a  crack  appears. 
The  only  place  where  wood  should  be 
used  is  in  churns  and  butter  imple- 
ments, such  as  bowls  or  trays,  work- 
ers and  ladles. 

Now,  how  to  avoid  trouble  of  the 
bad  taste  and  flavor  kind  has  been  told 
time  and  time  again,  and  will  have  to 
be  told  many  times  in  the  future.  Af- 
ter being  sure  that  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  utensils  with  no  convenient 
lurking  places  for  bacteria,  then  wash 
them  every  time  used  and  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Proper  washing  consists  in  first 
rinsing  thoroughly  with  cold  or  luke- 
warm water.  Be  absolutely  sure  it  is 
not  hot.  Then  scrub  with  warm  water 
containing  some  alkaline  solvent,  af- 
ter which  thoroughly  sterilize  if  pos- 
sible. Surely  scald  with  boiling  water 
at  least. 

If  the  dairyman  wishes  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  his  utensils  he  can  boil 
them  in  a  common  washboiler  for  30 
minutes  each  day,  but  do  not  dry 
where  flies  can  crawl  all  over  them. 
Drying  in  the  sun  is  all  right  if  the 
rays  reach  the  inside  surfaces  and 
dust  and  flies  do  not.  Sterilizing  and 
then  allowing  dust  and  flies  to  con- 
taminate the  utensils  is  absolutely 
useless. 

One  thing  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned is  the  strainer.  If  a  cloth  is 
used  it  should  be  washed  and  steril- 
ized in  the  same  manner  as  other 
utensils,  but  their  use  is  not  advo- 
cated, but  a  100-mesh  gauze  strainer 
is  much  better  and  more  certain  to  be 
kept  clean.  Follow  directions  abso- 
lutely and  bad  odor  and  taste  troubles 
will  disappear. 


Cattle  Must  Be  Inspected  before  Killed 


Inspectors  should,  before  permitting 
any  cattle  (including  calves)  to  be 
slaughtered  by  any  slaughterer,  cause 
such  slaughterer  to  exhibit  a  license 
issued  by  this  department  and  dated 
for  the  current  year.  All  cattle 
shipped  for  slaughter,  not  inspected 
at  shipping  point  at  time  of  shipment, 
must  be  inspected  prior  to  slaughter, 
and  all  cattle  present  in  any  slaugh- 
ter establishment  ready  for  slaughter 
that  have  been  driven  or  conveyed  by 
motor  trucks  etc.,  to  said  slaughter 
establishment,  must  be  inspected. 
This  applies  to  all  cattle,  irrespective 
of  age,  sex,  or  class,  and  a  fee  of  5c 
per  head  should  be  collected  by  the 
inspector.  When  cattle  have  been 
inspected  at  shipping  points  prior  to 
shipment,  the  certificate  of  inspection 
must  be  shown  to  the  inspector  before 
he  will  permit  the  cattle  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. Bills  of  sale  must  be  shown  to 
the  inspector  for  all  cattle  not  al- 
ready inspected,  and  the  certificate  of 
inspection  issued  at  time  of  inspec- 
tion should  be  shown  for  all  cattle 
claimed  to  have  been  inspected  prior 


to  shipment.  This  rule  must  be 
strictly  enforced. 

Many  inspectors  find  it  difficult  and 
inconvenient  to  make  daily  inspec- 
tions of  cattle  prior  to  slaughter  at 
slaughter  houses  located  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  their  homes.  The  law 
requires  that  slaughterers  must  re- 
tain in  their  possession  for  not  less 
than  15  days,  subject  to  inspection, 
all  hides  taken  off  cattle  slaughtered. 
This  provision  of  the  law  allows  in- 
spectors to  visit  such  slaughter 
houses  at  least  once  every  15  days  to 
check  up  with  the  bills  of  sale  (which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
slaughterer)  all  hides  taken  off  of 
cattle  slaughtered.  Inspections  thus 
made  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
the  law.  Inspectors  are  instructed  to 
make  inspections  in  this  manner 
where  the  conditions  warrant  the 
same.  They  must  issue  inspection 
certificates  and  collect  the  fee  of  5c 
per  head  for  all  cattle  or  hides  thus 
inspected. 


Dont  Blame  It  on  the  Price  of  Wool 


The  statement  of  H.  R.  King  of 
Seattle  before  the  National  Retail 
Clothiers'  Association  at  Chicago  that 
clothing  prices  will  advance  from  25 
to  40  per  cent,  partly  because  of 
higher  wool  prices,  was  characterized 
as  "absurd"  by  S.  W.  McClure, 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  recently.  Mr.  King 
said  that  Australian  wool  had  in- 
creased from  $1.14  a  pound  in  1914  to 
$4.10  a  pound  now. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
wool  is  no  higher  in  Boston,  the  wool 
market  of  the  country,  today  than  it 
was  90  days  ago,"  Mr.  McClure  said, 
"and  the  highest  price  yet  paid  for 
clean  scoured  wool  in  Boston  is 
around  $2.10  per  pound  and  that  is 
for  the  very  finest  grade. 

"Ordinary  three-eighths  blood  wool, 
which  is  the  class  out  of  which  sol- 
diers' uniforms  were  made  and  which 
is  really  the  most  useful  grade  of 
wool  in  the  world  for  clothing  pur- 
poses, is  selling  today  in  Boston  at 


from  J1.30  to  $1.40  per  pound  scour- 
ed. This  wool  has  not  advanced  in 
the  last  90  days. 

"To  manufacture  a  suit  of  men's 
clothing  suitable  for  the  average- 
sized  individual  and  made  of  medium 
winter  weight  goods,  requires  about 
62  ounces  of  wool,  which  wool  can  be 
bought  in  Boston  at  $5.25.  This  on  a 
basis  of  the  present  prices,  the  total 
amount  of  wool  in  an  average  man's 
suit  can  be  bought  for  $5.25  and  this 
is  on  the  presumption  that  the  suit 
is  made  of  all  wool.  Such  suits  as 
this  retail  today  at  from  $60  to  $75." 

"There  may  be  some  reason  for  ad- 
vancing the  price  of  clothing,"  Dr. 
McClure  asserted,  "but  it  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  price  of  wool." 


The  grand  champion  Shorthorn 
bull  at  the  California  International 
last  November,  Gansford  Matchless, 
owned  by  Caledonia  Farms,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  easy  keeper, 


Separator  Savings 


LEDGER     ^V"  iEDG^ 

LOSS  pRO¥\\ 


De  Laval 

users  are  on 
the  profit  side 


No  machine  used  on  the  farm  returns  a  larger  profit  on 
the  investment  than  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

It  saves  from  25%  to  50%  of  cream  twice  a  day  every 
day  in  the  year  over  crocks  and  pans;  and  from  10%  to  25% 
of  cream  over  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  separator. 

With  butter-fat  at  the  present  high  prices  these  savings 
mount  rapidly.  Many  thousands  of  users  have  found  that 
their  De  Lavals  paid  for  themselves  in  a  few  months.  De 
Laval  users  are  always  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

More  De  Lavals  are  used  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Yonr  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  dem- 
onstrate what  an  Improved  De  Laval  will  save 
you.  If  yon  don't  know  the  nearest  agent, 
please  simply  write  the  nearest  office  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK     ,  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


"PEEDFINE"  Feeds 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  Ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  ster- 
ilized and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 
appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.   Its  consumption 
M  l  results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 

wio  lasses  for  animais. 

Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 
productiveness. 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


Yeast 
Cane 


Alfalfa 
Meal 


No.  2  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Factory  J 
SAUSALITO.  CAL. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  aU  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion Invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


and  Mr.  Simpson  finds  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  him  down  to  ordinary 
weight,  as  he  seems  to  hold  his  own 


on  almost  nothing.  This  bull  is  in 
heavy  service,  but  for  all  this  he  is 
still  beyond  the  2400  pound  mark. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 

|  (Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Press.) 


Skim  Milk  as  a  Ration. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  feeding  skim 
milk  directly  from  the  separator  to 
my  pigs  and  chickens.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  would  poison  them.  Two 
litters  of  pigs  fed  with  it  have  made 
excellent  gains.  A  sow,  however,  that 
seemed  all  right  in  the  morning  was 


A  Few  Large  Yield  Cows 
Are  Better  Than  Many 
Poor  Producers 


Use  Holsteins  and  you  save  la- 
bor, feed,  stableroom,  equipment 
and  the  risk  of  loss,  because  they 
are  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy 
dairy  cattle  on  earth. 

If  you  choose  cows  according  to 
capacity  for  converting  coarse  feed 
into  milk,  which  is  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  dairy  cow,  you  will 
choose  the  big  Black-and-White 
Holsteins. 

Read  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive story  of  Holsteins  in  our  free 
booklets.   Write  today. 


rilK  HOLSTErN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Registered  Durocs 


Bred  and  Open  Gilts 

Sows  with  Litters 
Boars  and  Weanlings 

For  Sale 
At  Farmers'  Prices 

My  Herd  Boars  Are 
California's  Defender 
Black  Hawk  Goodenough  2nd 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

DANVILLE,  CAL. 
or,  G.  W.  EMMONS  CO, 
Oakland 


VERMONT  HEREFORD!) 

Have 

QUALITY 

and 

BREED  CHARACTER 

Sons  of   Patrician   5th  al- 
ways   please.    Will    sell  a 
fine   lot   in   February  sale. 
See  them  before  buying, 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Prop. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


ICKMOF 

GALL  CURE 


Don't  Take  Chances! 

Got  the  gall  care  that's  guaranteed!  Your 
money  back  if  Bickmore'a  fails.  Guaranteed 
to  quickly  cure  while  the  horse  works.  Cures 
wounds  and  Bores  on  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
poultry.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Also  ask  for  Bick* 
more' s  Horse  Liniment. 

For  yonrae  1  f,  al  ways 
keep  bandy  Hi,  k- 
more's  XYZ  Skin 
Ointment  and  Bick- 
more'a XYZ  Family 
Liniment.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them. 


dead  before  night  after  a  feed  of  skim 
milk,  Indian  corn,  and  some  alfalfa 
hay.  Hens  that  have  been  getting 
more  milk  than  usual  are  in  a  dull, 
stupid  condition,  with  yellow  and 
green  excrement.  None  have  died  and 
some  have  recovered. — D.  S.,  Hanford. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Clean,  pure,  sweet  skim  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  fed  in  reasonable  quan- 
tity and  proper  combination,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  ingredients  of  a  ration 
for  pigs  and  chickens,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  Fed  alone  and 
in  excessive  quantity,  it  will  cause 
digestive  troubles  with  symptoms  re- 
sembling poisoning.  Skim  milk  alone, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  one-sided 
ration — a  ration  with  a  list  to  the 
protein  side,  and  needs  something  on 
the  order  of  starch  and  fat  to  balance 
it  Corn  meal,  heavy  wheat  and  mid- 
dlings, barley,  kafir  corn,  Egyptian 
corn,  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  lbs.  or  milk 
to  one  of  grain,  will  give  best  results, 
although  where  an  excess  supply  of 
milk  is  available  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  may  he  used.  It  is  always  in 
order  to  keep  the  feed  troughs,  pails, 
buckets,  etc.,  clean,  but  especially  so 
where  milk  is  used.  Rotten  milk  is 
always  dangerous. 


Feeding  Young  Lambs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several 
young  lambs  that  I  will  have  to  raise 
by  hand.  Will  you  kindly  advise  a 
new  beginner  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  pursue? — Mrs.  E.  L.  C,  Turlock. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

All  young  animals  need  feeding 
often  to  begin  with,  although  the  lamb 
will  endure  as  much  abuse  in  this 
direction  as  any  of  the  farm  animals. 
Practically  one  that  has  had  any  ex- 
perience feeding  young  lambs  with 
cow's  milk  that  the  writer  knows 
about  has  fed  whole  milk  undiluted. 
Feed  warm  from  the  cow  when  pos- 
sible. It  should  always  be  absolutely 
sweet  and  always  at  blood  heat,  or  99 
degrees  Fah.  Feed  six  times  daily 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  or  until  the 
youngster  commences  to  eat  solid 
food.  Then  four  times  daily  until 
two  months  old,  after  which  three 
times  daily  will  be  sufficient  until 
finally  weaned  at  4  months  of  age- 
The  amount  fed  at  one  time  is  hard  to 
state  definitely,  but  from  2  to  3 
pounds  daily  for  the  first  week,  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  ability  of  the 
lamb  to  take  care  of  feed.  Watch  con- 
ditions carefully  and  do  not  feed  too 
much.  At  about  two  weeks  of  age 
the  lamb  will  commence  to  nibble  at 
alfalfa,  bran,  etc.,  which  should  always 
be  placed  within  reach.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  part  skim  milk  may 
be  substituted  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  month  all  skim  milk  may  be 
substituted  for  the  whole  milk,  but 
some  of  the  calf  meals  should  be  fed 
to  supply  the  lack  of  fat  to  get  the 
best  results. 

At  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
the  milk  with  a  bottle  and  rubber 
nipple,  but  later  the  lamb  may  be 
taught  to  drink  the  same  as  a  calf 
and  the  feeding  operations  be  expe- 
dited thereby. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say 
anything  about  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing all  the  bottles,  nipples,  etc.,  abso- 
lutely clean.  If  they  are  not  kept  so, 
however,  there  will  be  digestive 
troubles,  resulting  in  stunted  animals 
and  even  death  in  extreme  cases. 


Mistake  in  Breeding  Dates — Perhaps. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  cow  that 
we  dried  up  about  3  months  ago  to 
fatten  her,  but  she  does  not  take  on 
flesh  as  she  should.  She  was  a  good 
milker  and  was  to  freshen  this  month, 
but  so  far  she  has  not,  but  shows  no 
signs  of  oestrus. — (Mrs.)  G.  K.,  San 
Jose. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Good  milkers  do  not  fatten  as  read- 
ily as  those  that  are  not.  As  long 
as  the  cow  seems  healthy  and  has  a 
good  appetite,  it  may  be  possible  there 
has  been  a  mistake  in  breeding  dates 
and  she  will  freshen  later. 


HAAG  &  BERNSTEIN 

POLAND-CHINAS 

HANFORD,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  13th 
BIG  SALE— BIG  TIME-BIG  TYPE 

40  -  SOWS,  GILTS  and  BOARS  -  40 

Boars  by  Liberator,  The  Yankee  Jr.,  and 
King's  Big  Square  Jumbo. 

Sows  sired  by  The  Yankee  Jr.,  Liberty  Bond, 
Young  Jumbo,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  Cali- 
fornia Wonder,  Kansas  King,  Miller's  Long 
Chief,  Model  Major. 

Kansas  King  sow  with  litter  by  King  Jones  Over. 


H  NTH  AT  11:30. 


SALE  12:30 


Write  for  Catalog 

John  M.  Bernstein  or  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son 

HANFORD,  CALIF. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SIRES== 

GOLDEN  WEST  KING  CaL  Inter.  Gr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  $5,250  Boar  and  Cal.  State  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        Bt.  e,  box  12c,  fresno,  cal. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  nave  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  eale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  buU  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  CatUe. 
Also  some  very  choice  cow«  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  mile*  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


ORION'S  KING  GANO 

SIRES    THE   HIGHEST  TYPE 
DUROC-JERSEYS      DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 


tlie  type  that  pleases  both  breeder  and  feeder 


LANCASTER,  CAL. 


— 


::   OAK   KINOLL   FARM  :: 

LAKEPORT,  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking*  orders  for  toppy  weanling*. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  heads  oar  herd  of 


CHESTER  WHITES 


San  Francisco  Office, 


601  Balboa  Bid  jr. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc-Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  BEFENDER  JR.,  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West. 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  foi 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  MUk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Toung  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Tabulated  Pedigrees  or  Not? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


What  does  a  customer  buy  when  he 
purchases  a  registered  animal?  This 
question  was  discussed  pro  and  con 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  Pacific  Coast  which 
has  the  best  interests  of  a  leading 
brand  of  swine  at  heart. 

At  times  it  has  seemed  as  though 
all  that  was  supplied  was  the  animal 
with  a  promise  of  written  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  the  breeding  of  such 
animal — this  promise  to  be  fulfilled 
at  some  future  time  not  far  distant. 
This  does  not  apply  to  any  breed  in 
particular,  but  to  all  breed's  in  gen- 
eral. The  time  for  the  receipt  of  the 
certificate  of  registration 1  and  the 
transfer  of  ownership  comes  and 
comes  again!  but  nothing  appears  to 
vouch  for  the  blue  blood  of  the  ani- 
mal purchased.  Correspondence  en- 
sues with  no  reply  from  the  former 
owner.  Persistence  many  times,  of 
course,  bears  fruit  and  the  necessary 
documents  are  forthcoming. 

The  inability  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary registration  papers  and  proper 
transfer  of  ownership  is  the  rock  that 
has  wrecked  the  purebred  business  of 
many  a  careless  breeder.  There  was 
'no  intention  of  fraud,  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  animals  were 
purebred  and  eligible  for  registra- 
tion, but  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  secure  the  identity  of  the 
various  animals  in  the  flock  or  herd. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for 
this.  Some  breeders  only  register 
those  animals  they  sell  for  breeding 
purposes  and  do  not  have  them  regis- 
tered until  sofa.  This  means  a  delay 
pf  months  at  times  with  consequent 
loss  of  identity.  Again  the  identity  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  herd  is 
carried  in  the  memory  of  the  breeder 
without  a  proper  system  of  identify- 
ing marks.  This  also  sooner  or  later 
leads  to  confusion  and  loss  of  iden- 
tity. 

The  r«al  breeder,  the  man  who  im- 
proves his  favorite  kind  of  animal, 
places  some  permanent  identifying 
mark  on  the  lamb,  pig,  calf  or  colt 
as  soon  as  born.  The  young  animals 
are  grown  out  and  developed.  Then 
when  the  proper  stage  of  development 
has  been  reached  those  found  worthy 
are  named  and  registered,  certificates 
of  registration  obtained  and  held  in 
readiness  against  the  day  of  private 
or  public  sale. 

Dee  Pleasing  Names. 

The  naming  of  animals  is  some- 
times neglected,  but  if  an  animal  is 
worthy  of  registration  it  should  have 
a  decent  name  carrying  farm  or 
breeder's  identifying  title  as  part  of 
the  whole.  A  much  better  impression 
is  created  in  case  of  private  or  public 
sale  if  the  animal  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  name.    Often  in  looking 


through  a  sales  catalogue  an  animal 
is  encountered  without  a  'name.  The 
first  impression  created  is  that  the 
animal  was  of  inferior  grade  or  it 
would  have  had  a  name.  Therefore 
give  each  one  a  pleasing  identifying 
appellation. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  propo- 
sition of  what  should  go  with  a  reg- 
istered animal  when  it  changes  own- 
ership. The  ordinary  transaction 
carries  only  the  animal,  itself,  the 
certificate  of  registration  in  the  prop- 
er herd  book  and  a  record  of  the 
.transfer  of  ownership.  The  certifi- 
cate of  registration  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  new  owner  at  the  time  of 
sale  with  the  "transfer,"  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  following  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  is  something  additional  that 
is  sometimes  furnished  in  the  way  of 
written  evidence  by  the  progressive 
breeder,  and  that  is  a  tabulated  pedi- 
gree of  the  animal's  ancestors  for  at 
least  six  generations.  This  may  be 
compiled  by  the  breeder  himself  or 
by  some  one  connected  with  the  'sec- 
retary's office  of  the  association  in 
whinh  the  animal's  breeding  is  re- 
corded. 

"Historical"  and  "Extended"  Pedi- 
'  grees. 

Sometimes  in  special  cases  what  is 
termed  an  "historical"  pedigree  is 
furnished,  which  includes  much  data 
relative  to.  the  performance  of  the 
animal's  ancestors.  Also  an  "ex- 
tended" pedigree  which  goes  back 
into  the  dim  and  misty  past  showing 
as  complete  a  record  of  the  animal's 
ancestors  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  furnish  a 
tabulated  pedigree  or  not  with  the 
certificate  of  registration  and  trans- 
fer of  ownership.  Some  claim  this 
pedi?:ree  means  nothing  to  many  and 
carries  no  value  with  it.  Also  those 
who  want  such  evidence  can  obtain 
same  at  a  nominal  cost  from  the.  sec- 
retary of  the  association  in  which  the 
animal  is  recorded.  Others  on  the 
opposite  side  say  that  the  cost  is 
small  either  in  labor  or  cash,  gives 
some  just  what  they  want,  please? 
many  and  may  teach  others  what  is 
back  of  a  registered  animal. 

At  two  recent  Berkshire  sales, 
those  of  Francis  O'Conno"  and  H.  C. 
Muddox  &  Son,  certificates  of  regis- 
tration were  furnished  with  the  ani- 
mals on  the  day  of  sale.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  followed  by  all  as  soon  as 
nossible.  Not  that  it  has  never  been 
done  before,  but  it  is  of  such  rare  oc- 
currence that  it  is  worthy  of  note 
when  it  does.  Too  many  times  there 
is  prolonged  delay  causing  annoyance 
pnd  sometimes  actual  loss. 


HAIRY'    PKOPLE— XOT  WOMEN- 
AT  FAULT. 


./While  the  manufacturers  of  so- 
called  milk  and  butter  substitutes,  a 
dozen  or  so  In  number,  are  spending 
m  ill  ions  of  dollars  to  exploit  their 
products  and  steal  the  good  name  of 
butter,  the  manufacturers  of  milk 
and  butter,  thousands  in  number,  sit 
idly  by — with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few — and  let  the  tirades  against  dairy 
products  run  their  race  and  die  a 
natural  death. 

No  industry  ever  possessed  ammu- 
nition tor  protecting  and  advancing 
itself  such  as  Doctor  McCollum  has 
given  to  the  dairy  industry.  And,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  dairy  indus- 
try needs  ammunition,  and  needs  to 
use  it,  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
welfare. 

And  yet,  because  the  thousands  of 
individuals  and  'scores  of  allied  inter- 
ests depending  upon  dairying  will  not 
get  together  and,  like  strong,  liberal 
and  re^-Mooded  men  contribute  their 
share  toward  preserving  the  prosper- 
ity— yes,  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
the  industrv — milk,  butter  and  cheese 
are  in'd"  the  football  of  everv  mra- 
sitic  politician,  brainless  scare-head 
writer  and  well-meaning  yet  wholly 
ignorant  chrb  women  who  seek  noto- 
riety. . 

Will  those  interested  in  dairying — 


from  the  man  who  milks  the  cow  to 
the  man  who  markets  her  products — 
continue  in  a  state  of  lethergy  while 
the  foundation  of  their  industry  and 
the  foundation  of  health,  vitality, 
vigor  and  life  of  the  nation's  people 
is  being  undermined  by  all  who  care 
to  libel  milk,  butter  and  other  dairy 
products,  or  will  we  realize  that  this 
foundation  is  too  necessary,  too  sa- 
cred, to  be  demoralized? 

This  is  the  time  for  proving  that 
dairy  products  are  not  too  expensive 
as  compared  with  other  foods;  that 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
human  diet  to  the  extent  of  18  or  20 
per  cent. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  co-opera- 
tion and  support  of  every  man  inter- 
ested directly  and  indirectly  in  dairy- 
ing. The  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  necessary  from  every  dairyman,  if 
all  would  co-operate,  would  be  a  sum 
■so  small  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
laboring  man  to  his  union  would  look 
like  a  small  fortune.  If  you  would 
do  your  part  in  the  biggest  work  that 
can  be  done  for  your  industry  and  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  just  drop 
a  card  to  the  National  Dairy  Council 
and  let  them  tell  you  what  your  part 
is.  • 


Look  out  for  bloat  among  the 
rows  when  first  turned  on  tnew  al- 
falfa. 


Watch  the 
cows  expression' 
during  Empire  Milking 


THERE'LL  be  no  question  in  your 
mind  then  of  how  the  cow  likes 
being  milked  the  Empire  way.  It  s 
always  the  same — always  gentle,  uni- 
form, soothing,  relaxing — she  lets  down 
easily. 

The  Empire  makes  hard  milkers  easy 
milkers.  And  there  is  more  money  in 
contented  cows — they  give  more  and 
better  milk.    These  advantages  added 


to  the  fact  that  the  Empire  does  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking  and 
permits  you  to  handle  more  cows  with 
less  help  and  still  have  more  rime  for 
other  work,  has  made  Empire  Milkers 
standard  equipment  in  the  better  dairies. 
Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and 
we'll  gladly  tell  you  what  it  would  cost 
to  have  one  of  these  time  and  labor- 
saving  machines  in  your  dairy.  Catalog 
10M  on  request. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St,N.Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep* 
orators  and  Empire  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne- 
apolis, San  Francisco,  Mootrea  ftmd  Toronto 


MILKING   MAC  HINES 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand 


ZpionHampshires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


.11TDITH — No.  126448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  45021.  Dam:  Mabel,  1  l.:07s. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Ferris,  Calif. 


HAVK  YOU  SEEN 
THE   DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HERD  SIRE  I  Mahaska  Wonder 


Great  Wonder 
<;rand  Lady  20th 

CHOICE  WONDER  III  1  Grand  Lady  72nd  * 

*  /  Rose 

Llttemiate   (Kilt)  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  $5600 

Write  for  yours  from  Uie  most  select  herd  In  California. 

Y.  F.  D0LCIKL,       JPJfE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DAYIS,  CALIF. 


nu 


BERKSHIRES 

PRIZE  WINNERS— PORK  WINNERS 

A  few  choice,  serviceable  boars  from 
LEADER  (By  Grand  Leader)        ESCALON  SUPERBA  (By  Royal  Superba) 
The  most  seleet  in  Berkshire! 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal.      chas.  haves,  supt, 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog.) 
Large  at  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC- JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling's  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat 


Calf  Profits 

Are  yoo  getting  them?  Cftlf  j>rofita  mean 
more  to  you  oow  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  sine*  the  year  1800  aa  the  com- 
plete .aiik  aubstltute.  Costa  Itraa  than  half  aj  much 
•revonta  ecounni;  •  -  promote •  early  matur- 
iVcr.i. 


,      Ity.  Sold by'deaVra'  or  direct  fl  

Write  for  New  Data  ft*  ^SrJff7&r^t%!!£ 

COULSON  CO.    ■    -   -    Petaluma,  Cal 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

The  Areata  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tion find  they  have  1500  cows  signed 
up  for  the  coming  year's  work,  which 
will  commence  March  1st. 

A  recent  importation  of  some  20 
blue-blooded  Holsteins  from  the  State 
of  Washington  by  the  Bridgford  Hol- 
stein  Co.  is  noted.  They  are  from  the 
noted  Donnybrook  herd  near  Seattle. 

Danish  butter  is  being  offered  in 
the  New  York  market  for  March  de- 
livery at  50  cents  per  pound.  A  ship- 
ment of  300,000  lbs.  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  the  metropolis  about  March  1st, 
according  to  rumor. 

The  $250,000  plant  at  Gustine  of 
the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
of  California  is  about  ready  for  opera- 
tion. The'  building  covers  an  area  of 
80,000  square  feet  and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  250,000  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  cow,  Naomi 
2d,  owned  by  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa,  is  showing  well  at  the  pail,  as 
according  to  a  two-day  test  given  her 
recently  she  would  produce  2700  lbs. 
of  milk,  yielding  57.24  lbs.  butterfat 
in  30  days. 

Swiss  cheese  to  Switzerland  is  the 
latest  from  California.  Two  carloads 
have  lately  gone  forward  from,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Central  Creameries,  which 
corporation  contemplates  doubling 
their  capacity  in  the  near  future  in 
manufacturing  this  popular  kind  of 
cheese. 

At  the  last  Morris  Holstein  sale 
Gleason  &  Walker  were  credited  with 
having  purchased  3  cows.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Gleason  states  there  is  no 
such  firm  in  existence  and  that  the 
cows  in  question  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Walker  for  Ernest  F.  Gleason  of 
San  Juan. 

The  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
Central  California  expect  to  manufac- 
ture powdered  milk  on  a  large  scale 
as  soon  as  present  building  contracts 
are  completed.  The  capacity  will  be 
100,000  lbs.  of  milk,  or  8,000  lbs.  of 
milk  powder  daily.  Skimmed  milk 
will  be  used. 

Grapewild  Farm  at  Escalon,  where 
Guernseys  and  Berkshires  reign  su- 
preme, reports  business  good.  Among 
recent  purchasers  of  bulls  Chas. 
Maurer,  the  manager,  gives  out  the 
following:  M.  Bowen,  Modesto;  John 
Boskovich,  Ripon;  Mrs.  L.  Maye,  Mo- 
desto; Clyde  Bradley,  Merrill,  Ore- 
gon; C.  V.  Ulrick,  Smith  River;  W. 
Daskiel,  Santa  Rosa. 

The,  Bridgford  Holstein  Co.  of  Pat- 
terson sold  a  son  of  their  great  show 
bull,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  to  W. 
J.  Mann  &  Sons  of  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin. The  name  of  this  young  bull 
is  King  Prilly  Segis  Alcartra,  and  his 
first  12  dams  average  better  than  30 
lbs.  of  butter  on  7-day  test.  It  is 
some  honor  to  send  a  bull  to  this 
greatest-of-all  dairy  states,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Tubie  Tirzah  Pietertje,  No.  398294,  a 
Holsteln-Friesian  3-year-old  heifer, 
owned  by  Bock  Bros,  of  Pacheco,  pro- 
duced 17.75  lbs.  butter  from  426.4  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days.  Her  former  record  of 
23  lbs.  of  butter  from  619  lbs.  milk 
was  made  as  a  senior  2-year-old. 
Both  records  were  made  under  or- 
dinary herd  conditions.  A  son  of  this 
heifer  has  been  sold  to  E.  A.  Beyer 
of  Byron. 

J.  E.  Dugan,  herdsman  at  Allana 
Holstein-Friesian  Farms  of  Fresno, 
reports  one  2-year-old  heifer  produc- 
ing 15.71  lbs.  butter,  and  another  16.26 
lbs.  in  7  days.  A  senior  yearling  is 
going  at  a  14-lb.  rate  and  will  make 
350  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  week.  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  proprietor,  is  away  most 
of  the  time,  getting  things  started  at 
the  new  ranch  1^  miles  north  of 
Dixon,  where  a  very  complete  set  of 
buildings  is  being  erected. 


Swine  and  Swinemcn. 

Chester  L.  Gregory  of  Inwood, 
Shasta  county,  is  a  new  Duroc-Jersey 
breeder  starting  a  herd  from  some 
prize  stock  from  the  Greenwood  Farm, 
Dive  Oak.  One  of  his  recent  pur- 
chases from  that  place  is  a  sow  that 


was  the  dam  of  two  of  Greenwood 
Farm's  futurity  pigs  at  the  last  State 
Fair.  This  sow  is  now  carrying  a 
litter  by  Johnson's  Defender  Jr.  that 
was  the  sire  of  these  pigs,  so  that  Mr. 
Gregory  is  starting  out  right,  and  he 
ought  to  have  some  good  ones  this 
fall. 

Poland-China  breeders  should  not 
torget  the  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Association  consignment  sale  of  bred 
sows  and  gilts  at  Hanford  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th. 

Market  hogs  at  Turlock  recently 
brought  within  10  cents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco quotations,  three  carloads  sell- 
ing, with  over  $5,000  total  receipts. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
sales  held  at  this  point. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Greenwood 
Farms,  Live  Oak,  Mr.  Witherow  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  sow  pig  to  Dr.  R.  S. 
Christman  of  Yuba  City  .(this  makes 
the  third  one  to  Dr.  Christman  this 
winter),  a  fall  boar  by  Johnson's  De- 
fender Jr.,  to  Gerald  F.  Chalmers, 
Gridley,  and  a  bred  sow  and  gilt  to 
Chester  L.  Gregory  of  Inwood,  Shasta 
County. 

The  Haag-Bernstein  Poland-China 
sale  is  listed  for  Saturday,  March  13, 
at  the  Kings  County  Fair  Grounds, 
Hanford — 40  sows,  gilts  and  boars 
of  the  very  highest  type  of  Poland- 
Chinas  raised  at  the  present  time. 
One  special  attraction  will  be  a  Kan- 
sas King  sow,  with  litter  by  King 
Jones  Over.  Four  exceptionally  fash- 
ionable type  boars,  with  breedings 
equal  to  their  conformation,  are 
among  other  attractions.  The  sires 
of  these  boars  are  Liberator,  The  Yan- 
kee Jr.,  and  Big  Square  Jumbo  2d. 
Watch  our  columns  for  further  de- 
tails next  week. 

Success  was  written  all  over  the 
records  of  the  first  auction  sale  of 
twenty^three  bred  Berkshire  sows 
and  gilts  held  at  Clearwater  on  Feb. 
21st  by  the  Southwestern  Berkshire 
Congress.  Although  the  bad  weather 
(or  good  rainy  weather)  and  lack  of 
time  to  prepare  a  sale  somewhat 
handicapped  the  organization  in  its 
efforts,  yet  a  good  crowd  assembled; 
and  fair  prices  obtained  indicated,  that 
the  demand  for  Berkshires  is  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  Southern 
California.  There  were  no  sky- 
rocketing prices,  neither  were  there 
any  entries  withdrawn  from  the  ring. 
The  top  price  of  $250  was  paid  by  the 
Italian  Vineyard  Co.  of  Guasti  for 
Emblem  Lady  Duchess  5th,  a  bred 
sow  consigned  by  E.  J.  Barker  of 
Thorntown,  Ind.  The  twenty-three 
head  sold  at  an  average  of  $114.65. 
Owing  to  the  Berkshire  interest  evi- 
denced at  the  first  sale  the  South- 
western Berkshire  Congress  has  de- 
cided to  hold  a  series  of  sales,  the 
next  one  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Late  advices  show  the  lowest  price 
for  beef  on  foot  in  the  Chicago  Yards 
since  March,  1918,  good  beef  steers 
selling  for  $12.90.    Offerings  small. 

J.  D.  Rowe  &  Sons  of  Davis,  now 
handling  the  Innisfail  Herd  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns,  state  they  cannot  be- 
gin to  fill  their  orders.  The  herd  sires 
in  service  are  Glenside  Royal,  West- 
ward Ho  and  Kelmscott  Viscount  19th. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  recent  rains 
have  been  sufficient  in  the  Mt.  Ham- 
ilton country  to  start  feed  and  over- 
come shortage  of  feed.  Recent  re- 
ports from  that  section  were  discour- 
aging and  many  cattle  were  too  weak 
to  be  driven  out  and  shipped. 

The  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  sales  at 
the  National  Western  Stock  Show  at 
Denver  were  successful  and  95  head  of 
registered  stock  brought  $92,780.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  the  Hereford  bull, 
Panama,  760,  bred  bv  A.  B.  Cook  of 
Townspnd.  Mont.,  selling  for  $7,500  to 
W.  H  Donald  of  the  same  State.  The 
previous  high  price  at  Denver  was 
$5,000. 

The  National  Western  Livestock 
Show  at  Denver  this  winter  has  been 
mentioned  by  cattlemen  in  attendance 
as  a  show  peculiarly  adanted  to  the 
needs  and  pleasures  of  the  western 


THE  DUROC  SALE 

OF  THE  YEAR 

 Doctor  Belknap  of  San  Jose  will  sell  on  


MARCH  1 0,  at  1 2:30 

70-Head  Finest  Duroc- Jerseys  on  the  Coast -70 

ORIONS,  GREAT  WONDER  I  AM. 
PATHFINDERS  AND  COLONELS 

As  good  as  money  can  buy. 
All  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 

Catalog  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Dr.  Lewis  J.  Belknap,  San  Jose 


COL.  0R1>.  LEACBM  \N. 
Sacramento, 
Auctioneer. 


BRUCE  8.  BENNETT,  Field  man  far  Cal.  Cultivator. 
TED  CAMERON,  Field  man  for  Pacific  Rural  Frew. 
T.  H.  MOORE,  Field  man  for  Rural  World. 


AUCTION 

50  SO 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

50  50 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Thurs.Jarch:i8,'20 


A.  R.  O.  cows,  with  records  up  to 
over  26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days, 
daughters  of  high-record  cows, 
most  of  them  bred  to  some  of  the 
best  bred  bulls  in  the  State. 

Bulls  good  enough  to  head  regis- 
tered herds,  and  a  choice  selection 
for  dairymen. 

CONTRIBUTORS  I 

E.  E.  Freeman.  H.  E.  Cornwell,  R. 
Ll  Holmes.  A.  M.  Bibens,  Macomber 
&  Son,  C.  L.  Morse,  Modesto: 
Bridgford  Holstein  Co.,  Patterson; 
E.  Peterposten,  Hughson. 

Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a 
breeder;  no  animal  tuberculin 
tested. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

STANISLAUS  COUNTI  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A.  M.  Bibens.  Pre*.  E.  M.  Morrow,  Sec. 
Sale  Manager,  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sacramento 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLION 

5  years  old.   By  imported  sire  and 

dam.    Will  sell  cheap.  Write 
J.  K.  MACOMBER,       Tipton,  Cal. 


cattlemen.  This  is  due  to  large  ex- 
hibits in  both  the  registered  show 
stock  and  carload  exhibits  of  fat  and 
feeder  cattle.  Just  the  kind  of  a  show 
that  appeals  to  the  practical  cattle- 
man. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  latest  government  report 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  mules  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.  The  increase 
is  figured  at  a  little  less  than  1  per 
cent.  The  average  price  per  head  is 
$147.10  now,  as  compard  with  $135.83 
a  year  ago. 

According  to  Armonr  &  Co.,  the  net 
profit  has  represented  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  volume  of  business 
transacted.  This  amounts  to  less 
than  %  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  meat 
and  on  the  quantity  of  meat  con- 
sumed in  a  year  by  the  average 
American,  the  packers'  profit  totals 
less  than  a  dollar. 


THE 


GUARANTY 


SUPERB 

HOLSTEINS 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 
Thursday,  March  25, 1920 

Positively  the  greatest  collection  of 
registered  Holstein  females  ever 
assembled  for  a  Western  sale. 

11  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH 
RECORDS  FROM  M  TO  OYER  86 
P01NHS  BCTTEB   IN   7  DATS, 

many  of  them  now  on  yearly  test. 
25  TO  29  POUND  COWS  in  large 
numbers,  many  of  them  also  on 
yearly  test,  or  with  records  al- 
ready completed. 

THE  SWEETEST  LOT  OF  2-YEAR- 
OLDS  of  rich  breeding  that  have 
yet  appeared  in  a  western  sale. 
Many  of  them  now  making  good 
yearly  records. 

TWENTY  OP  THE  HIGHEST 
CLASS  BULLS  on  the  Paciflo  Coast 
appear  as  reference  sires,  most  of 
the  female  offering  bred  to  tbem. 
THE  TEN  BEST  BULLS  VYAIL- 
ABLE  were  selected  for  this  sale, 
and  among  them  will  be  found  an 
abundance  of  popular  hish  record 
breeding,  and  individuality  of  a 
rare  order. 

ONE    NEVADA    BREEDER.  TWD 

WASHINGTON  BREEDERS,  AND 
SIXTEEN    CALIFORNIA  BREW- 
ERS     CONTRIBUTE      TO  TBH 
WONDERFUL  OFFERING. 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
Management 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

1.  M.  Henderson,  Pres. 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 
AUCTIONEERS — 
COL.  BEN"  A.  RHOAPES.  I.oa  \  n_.  !.  - 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BKLL  Tnlnre 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

For  Farm  Power  and  Profit. 
BREED  SHIRE  HORSES.  They  are  to  de- 
mand. Good  Grade  Shires  are  se»i»f  be- 
tween $200  and  %3%0  Shire  Marcs  prove  to 
be  good  workers  and  excellent  ■•others 
They  will  work  steady  and  at  the  saase  time 
raise  profitable  colts.  For  booklet  on  Shires, 
write  W.  G.  LYNCH.  Secretary,  Amerkaa 
Shire  Horse  Association,  Ton  lea,  IIUonK. 
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The  Second  Annual  International 
Belgian  Horse  Show  will  be  held  at 
Waterloo,  16  wa,  September  27  to 
October  3.  The  cash  premiums  will 
exceed  those  offered  last  year,  and 
will  total  over  $6,500. 

The  Shorthorn  World  reports  an 
increase  of  251,000  calves  slaughtered 
during  1919  at  the  six  principal 
points  in  the  Middle  West,  over  the 
number  slaughtered  in  1918.  This  is 
a  50  per  cent  increase  over  a  10-year 
average  and  16^  per  cent  over  1918. 
(These  figures  do  not  represent  dairy- 
bred  calves  alone,  but  many  beef-bred 
calves. 


WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 
SALE. 


J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  bought  the  first- 
prize  sow,  Hopland  Grand  Lady  2d, 
for  $750,  as  well  as  the  second  priae, 
Rincon  Rookwood  L,  f6r  $330.  The 
first  was  the  top  of  the  sale  and  both 
were  consigned  by  H.  C.  Muddox  & 
Son  of  Sacramento. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild  Farm, 
Kscalon,  paid  $600  for  Wilsonia  King 
Laurel,  consigned  by  the  SandercocK 
I  .and  Co.  This  boar  is  a  litter-mate 
of  the  boar  Real  Type,  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  Wilsonia 
King  Laurel  is  considered  the  better 
one  of  the  two  by  many. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  paid  $250 
for  Escalon  Fashion  Lady,  the  first 
prize  gilt,  and  consider  they  secured 
a  bargain. 

Following  is  a  list  of  consignors 
and  these  purchasing. 

Escalon  Bine  Belle,  Jas.  Dato.  Woodland.  $165 


Grapewild  Rose  10th,  A.  R.  Cooper.  Davis  150 
Escalon  Fashion  Lady.  Anchorage  Farm, 

Orland   250 

Escalon  Artful  Leader,  Hon.  F.  W.  Leav- 

itt.  Willows   145 

Rose  Doon,  Mrs.  B.  M .  Holje.  Calistoga  160 
Hopland    Grand    Lady    2d,    J.  Francis 

O'Coaonr    750 

Kineon  Rookwood  L.  J.  Francis  O'Connor  330 
Netnerall  Beauty  17th,  Geo.  Glade,  Davis  130 
Polly's  Queen.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte  135 
Duke's  Maple  Lady  2d,  J.  Francis  O'Con- 
nor   225 

Wilsonia  King-  Laurel,  A.  B.  Humphrey  600 
Silver  Glen  Laurel  4th,  H.  C.  Muddox  & 

Son    300 

Silver  Glen  Violet  3rd,  Hon.  F.  W.  Leav- 

itt    210 

Solano  Lady,  C.  O.  Stout.  Port,  Oregon.  .  60 
Superior  May  51st,  W.  B.  Howe,  Davis.  .  55 
Grand  Bemice  4th.  A.  B.  Humphrey  ....  110 
Ringleader's  Belle,  H.  P.  Alps,  Reno,  Nev.  110 

Western  Duke  2d,  R.  W.  While   60 

Kounias'  Leader  Queen.  Geo.  M.  York  & 

Son    140 

Peggy  Queen  of  U.  F..  Hon.  F.  W.  Leavitt  130 
Calac  Queen  2d,  C.  C.  Stout.  Port,  Ore.  55 
Calac  Rookwood  Rival.  Modoc  L.  &  L. 

Co   105 

Lassie's  Lady  A,  College  of  Hawaii  ....  100 

Lassie's  Lady  B,  Geo.  Glade    80 

Rival  Girl's  Lad,  Calac  Orchards   50 

Duke's  Improver,  Anchorage  Farm   130 

Prince  Rival's  Best,   Montezuma  Ranch  120 

Bred  Gilt,  College  of  Hawaii   130 

Bred  Gilt,  Anchorage  Farm    80 


Twenty-eight  animals  sold  of  which 
22  were  females  averaging  $180,  and 
6  were  boars  with  an  average  of 
$182.50.  These  averages  were  very 
good  and  the  average  on  the  6  boars 
exceptionally  so  when  we  consider 
that  boars  as  a  rule  have  been  rather 
slow  at  many  of  the  auctions.  Col. 
Leachman  cried  the  sale. 


Whether  or  not  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  corporation 
will  hold  an  exhibition  this  year  is  a 
question,  at  this  time.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  held  last  week  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  up  avail- 
able sites  if  any  existed,  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, as  the  old  California  building  is 
now  being  wrecked.  The  corpora- 
tion has  a  fund  of  about.  $4,000  on 
hand  as  a  nucleus  to  start  on.  Pres- 
ident W.  T.  Sesnon  leaves  this  week 
for  a  four  months'  trip  to  Japan. 

Owners  of  cattle  pastured  on  al- 
falfa should  always  keep  a  trocar 
and  canula  ready  for  instant  use  in 
case  of  bloat. 


Mark  each  young  animal  as  soon 
as  born  is  some  permanent  way  so 
that  its  identity  will  not  be  lost. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Kate  3*4  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


-.WINE. 


Poland-Oil  rms.  

FObT- SALE  very  reasonable  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old.  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener,  Byron,  Cal."  

HOARS— BOARS — BOARS — Big- type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  —  Poland-Chinas — is 
offering  2  tried  sows  and  2  gilts,  bred  to  I 
Am  King,  he  by  Golden  State  King.  Also  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes — good  ones.  Guarantee  to 
satisfy.  Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Rt.  1,  Box  46, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

"OXBONE  .HERD  offers  March!  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Pay,   Tipton,  California. 

J.  F."  McSWAIN,  Breeder~of~Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
(or  sale  .    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 70  head~oThigh-grade  Poland- 
China  brood  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Wm.  Harlan  Smith.  R.  D.  C,  Box  258, 
Hanford.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLANIVCHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,   Hanford,  California. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS^Price  and~pedi- 
gree  on  application.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

PO  LANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.   Gilroy.  Cal. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLA^D^CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal. 

—  REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 
~~BIG-BONED~POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan   Lemoore,  California. 
— LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
Pork-making  qualities  into  bis  pigs. 

Priced  reasonable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
«eys— Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
'•rop  .   Escalon.  Calif. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upbam, 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.  

CA BROTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 


t.  U.  STENZKL,  >,VN  LOKENZO.  <JALlf. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

OOTsHALL  &  MAGUUUEK  —  Breeder*  o) 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  best  blood 
linen  of  the  hreed.  R.  L  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

muicfc,  HOLa'TElf*  uuilb  tor  sale.  So 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

EL  DORA  DO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS- — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTKIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman,  R.  B„  Modesto,  Cal. 

O  uernseys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 
~  TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  "COWSj 
one  bull,  nine  months  old.  De  Laval  Separ- 
ator. No.  21.     H.  W.  Moergeli,  Fresno,  Rt. 

D.  Box  240B.  

Ayrshire*.  

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choio 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYR8HIBE8— Le~  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 
~~WE~HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  In  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil'ord,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Imported  "  Percheron 
stallion.  7  years  old:  color  black;  chunky. 
Drive  single;  weight  1900  lbs.  Dublin  Per- 
cheron Horse  Co.  Thos.  Orloff,  Sec,  Dublin, 
via  Hayward.  

FOB  SALE — Imported  registered  Percheron 
stallion.  8  years  old.  First  prize.  French  Tro- 
phy P.  P.  I.  E.  1915.  Registered  Peroheroti 
Fillies.  John  B.  Matley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Reno, 
Nev.  

FOR  SALE — One  registered  Imported  Per- 
cheron stallion.  7  years  old.  Taplin  Bros.. 
St.  Helena.  Napa  Co. 


MUDDOX    BERKSHIRES  SELL 
WELL. 


A  good  sale,  but  according  to  re- 
ports, it  is  largely  a  breeders'  sale. 
The  well-known  breeders  attending 
and  buying  were  Senator  Leavitt  of 
Glenn  county,  Wm.  M.  Carruthers, 
Paul  Sims,  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Alex 
Wilson  of  the  Italian  Vineyard  Co., 
Geo.  A.  Stingle,  A.  B.  Humphrey,  and 
Geo.  Murphy  and  the  Modoc  Land  & 
Livestock  Co. 

The  average  of  the  sale  was  $144.30 
with  the  tops  going  at  $230  for 
Meadow  View  Lady  3rd  and  Castle- 
view Bernice  each.  The  first  men- 
tioned was  bought  by  Wm.  M.  Car- 
ruthers of  Live  Oak  and  the  last  by 
A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon.  A  very 
uniform  sale.  Col.  Leachman  offici- 
ated on  the  block. 


.ANCHORAGE    FARM  BEKKSUlitba 
Orland.  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADEB,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilt*, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 
— 3  LONGrSTRETCHY- BOAR^PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar.  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandereock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St..  at 
Third,  S.  F.   In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

DO"  YOU~WANT  HOGS  that  multiply  rap- 
idly,  are  excellent  mothers,  good  grazers,  pro- 
duce finest  pork  with  most  profit?  Then  get 
Berkshires  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  Lark  Mead- 
ow Ranch,  El  Monte,  Calif. 

SOLANO  BERKSHIRE*  ^Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  CaUf. 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
utock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan  HiU,  Call.  

BERKSHIRE^ — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
11500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


liuror-.ltUM:yt». 


FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey 
boar  one  year  old  in  March.  Fine  specimen — 
870.00.  f.  o.  b.  Durham.  Papers  furnished. 
L  W  Pray,  State  Land  Colony,  Durham,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  al  reasonable  prieeo.  liii-ee 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brook  water 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie,  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2, 
Box  88A,  Merced,  Cal. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  wiU  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 


TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

SIX  BRED  GILTS — Big  type  "stuff- priced 
from  $65  to  $100.  Weanlings,  ten  weeks,  at 
$15.  Champion  bred  stock.  El  Dorado  Duroc 
Ass'n,   Placerville,  Calif. 

WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  1  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. _ 

DL'ROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings  every  month  in  the  year,  $15  each. 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine.  Winton.  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breedivg  and  satisfaction  guarinteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  FalXadale 
Farms.  Perris,  Calif. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     HAM  PS  HIRES  —  "Belted 

Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Garden  a,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

THE  VICTOR!  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Snires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered""  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS "  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 
_ CREAMCUP"HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


t'ALU  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  buUs.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W_  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


BEGISTEBED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson,  Cal. 


STEYBBAE  AYBSHIBES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.    E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 

Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

Jerseys.   

""SERVICE  JERSEY  ~  BULLi  bull  calves, 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.     Best  blood,  type,  production. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE~"FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.     Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 

sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 
"REGISTERED  milk  and  beef  SHOBT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD "~  MILKING  SHOBT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SUORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver, 
Tulare,  Calif.  

bKCi  <ATTI.it 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls  arid  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City,  Calif.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH— Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFOKD8 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California.    

HEREFORDS-^Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

SHORTHORNS  — ~Cairuthers"Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California.   

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS^H~H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 
— HEREFORDS"^  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — JuUen  Ranch. 
Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


GEORGE  VVATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


ONE  KARAKUL  RAM  of  excellent  As- 
trakhan fur-producing  qxialities.  Although 
only  nine  months  old  wool  is  now  ten  inches 
long.  Leaving  for  Europe  only  reason  for 
selling;  worth  $1,000.00:  will  sacrifice.  Geo. 
J.  Petcovich.  2821  White  Ave..  Fresno,  Cal. 

F.  A.  MECHAM- E^TATE^Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American*  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 

DRT~AT~Sr~ALMEIDA,  DixonTCalT— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 


DORSETS  AND  EOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

""BULLABD  BBOS^TWoodland,  Calif.— Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF . — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAST~KIMBLE—  Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  LodiT" Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  
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The  State  Commercial  Feeding  Stuff  Law 


(By  I  —  ..r  F.  W.  Voll,  of 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  many 
letters  of  inquiry  received  that  our 
dairy  farmers  and  stockmen  generally 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  State 
commercial  feeding  stuff  law,  which 
went  into  effect  November  1st,  last 
year.  The  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1919,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  various  State  live  stock 
associations  and  of  others  interested 
in  the  quality  of  the  feed  sold  to  our 
fanners,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  May  16th,  last  year.  The 
provisions  of  the  law,  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  enforcement, 
are  •given  in  a  pamphlet  issued  last 
fall  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  charged  with  its  enforcement 
under  the  law.  This  pamphlet  also 
contains  definitions  of  commercial 
feeding  stuffs,  information  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  law,  average 
analysis  of  cereals  and  by-products, 
etc.  Copies  of  the  same  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Drugs,  at  Berkeley, 
which  takes  care  of  the  inspections 
and  analytical  work  connected  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  • 

Many  samples  of  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs  have  been  received  of  late 
by  this  division  or  by  the  writer 
direct.  While  always  glad  to  furnish 
information  and  advice  concerning 
feeding  problems  and  other  subjects 
within  our  special  field  of  study,  we 
are  unable  to  comply  with  requests 
for  making  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  other  materials.  Neither  can  the 
Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  undertake 


the  University  of  California.) 

such  analytical  work,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
pamphlet  referred  to  above: 

"Samples  —  Manufacturers,  agents, 
dealers  and  consumers  are  requested 
not  to  forward  samples  of  feeds  or 
other  materials  to  the  bureau  of  foods 
and  drugs,  since  to  do  so  is  a  useless 
expense  as  the  only  samples  analyzed 
are  those  secured  by  official  inspect- 
ors in  the  open  markets  of  the  State. 

"The  bureau  of  foods  and  drugs  will 
not  analyze  samples  for  manufac- 
turers for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
guaranty;  such  an  analysis  should  be 
made  either  by  a  private  or  com- 
mercial chemist." 

At  the  present  high  prices  for  all 
kinds  of  feed  materials,  farmers 
should  note  carefully  the  guarantees 
under  which  feeds  are  sold,  and  when 
there  is  a  choice  should  select  the 
ones  that  supply  the  largest  amounts 
of  valuable  feed  components  at  the 
lowest  cost.  A  low-priced  feed,  how- 
ever, is  often  not  the  best  one  to  buy; 
a  comparison  of  the  guaranteed  com- 
position will  suggest  which  one  is 
actually  the  cheaper  feed.  The  law 
offers  a  buyer  protection  against  fraud 
and  misrepresentations  in  the  sale  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  but  it  is  for 
him  to  decide  whether  he  will  take 
advantage  of  the  information  thus 
furnished.  The  figures  for  guaranteed 
composition  that  manufacturers  must 
give  are  a  most  valuable  aid  in  judg- 
ing the  quality  and  relative  economy 
of  different  feeding  stuffs. 


GRAZING   SEASON    ON  NATIONAL 
FOBESTS  SHORTENED. 


Early  spring  grazing  on  western 
ranges  has  so  materially  reduced  the 
carrying  capacity  and  forage  re- 
sources that  the  Forest  Service,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  found  it  necessary  on  many  of 
the  national  forests  to  shorten  the 
present  grazing  season  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  This  cut  will  be  put  into 
effect  this  spring. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Forest 
Service,"  states  an  official  in  charge 
of  grazing,  "to  place  the  livestock  in- 
dustry on  the  National*  Forests  pn  a 
substantial,  permanent  basis.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  max- 
imum cover  of  vegetation  on  all 
ranges.  The  first  precaution  is  to 
avoid  too  early  grazing.  Every  stock- 
man interested  in  his  business  knows 
that  forage  plants  cannot  be  grazed 
the  instant  they  begin  to  show  above 
the  ground.  Such  early  spring  use  of 
the  range  not  only  decreases  the  den- 
sity and  luxuriance  of  plant  growth, 
but  also  reduces  the  carrying  capacity 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  if 
continued,  ultimately;  results  in  waste 
range. 

"A  grazing  season  that  starts  later 
in  the  spring,  thus  giving  the  forage 
plants  a  chance  to  develop,  and  more 
careful  management  of  the  range,  will 
do  much  toward  bettering  and  event- 
ually eliminating  such  conditions." 


WHERE  WML  WE  SELL  OUt 
MEAT? 


The  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, in  a  special  bulletin  of  recent 


What  A.E.Venable  s 


We  guarantee  to  in- 
crease your  present  milk 
production  with 

BESGRADE 

DA  I  ft Y  FEED 


You  can  get  a  greater  milk 
yield  from  Besgrade  because  it 
is  a  balanced  feed  and  contains  the 
digestible  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  every  necessary  element  in 
just  the  proper  proportions  to  in- 
sure a  heavy  milk  yield  without 
impairing  the  cow's  health. 

Years  of  experience  in  manufacturing 
balanced  rations  is  back  of  every  sack  of 
Besgrade  Dairy  Peed. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  just 
breaking  even  with  expenses  or  to  even 
be  just  a  little  profit  to  the  good;  you 
should  be  making  a  decidedly  good  profit. 
BESGRADE  DAIRY  FEED  WILL  SHOW 
YOU  THE  WAY. 

And  back  of  this  feed  is  the  service  of 
highly  specialized  men  who  will  co-op- 
erate with  you  in  making  possible  a 
greater  profit  from  your  herd. 

Others  are  making  profits  by  feeding 
Belgrade  Dairy  Feed.  Are  you  going  to? 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  in 
stock,  write  us  for  complete  informaUon. 


Great  Western  Milling  Co.  Los Alleles 


and  the 


Northwestern  Milling  Co.  San  Francisco 


issue,  takes  a  somewhat  pessimistic 
view  of  our  future  trade  in  meat  and 
meat  products.   They  say: 

"The  export  trade  of  the  packing 
industry,  which  is  the  largest  indus- 
try in  America,  has  practical  ly 
ceased.  The  significance  of  this  fact 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States  normally 
exports  a  considerable  part  of  its  fed- 
erally inspected  pork  products.  Ex- 
ports of  pork  products  in  the  year 
just  closed  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
billion  pounds. 

"Since  the  last  regular  monthly  re- 
view of  the  meat  and  livestock  situa- 
tion by  the  Institute,  there  has  been 
no  adequate  improvement  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  situation.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  present  practical  ces- 
sation of  pork  exports.  Beet  exports 
ceased  some  time  ago." 

•Great  Britain,  it  is  estimated,  has 
at  least  seven  months'  supply  of 
meat  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  "of  Foods.  It  is  also 
stated  that  England  has  a  nearly  ad- 
equate supply  of  bacon  from  her  own 
provinces  and  Denmark. 

Meat  sent  to  Germany  has  had  to 
be  put  in  cold  storage,  as  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  a  medium  of  ex- 
change cannot  be  made. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  lard 
and  boxed  pork  of  American  origin 
be  returned. 

No  business  at  all  with  Fnnce  and 
no  prospects  at  present.  The  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  other  localities 
is  .about  the  same. 


ELECTS  PRESIDENT  AND  CLAIM* 
DATES. 


The  directors  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fair  Association  at  Riverside  at 
a  meeting  held  Monday  evening.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  elected  J.  E.  Wherrell 
president.  W.  W.  Van  Pelt  had  pre- 
viously been  elected  secretary  and 
manager  for  the  coming  year.  The 
dates  set  for  this  year  are  October  11 
to  16  inclusive.  Mr.  Wherrell,  the 
newly  elected  president,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  Jersey  breeders  in  the 
State,  a  successful  dairyman,  presi- 
ident  of  the  Riverside  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  a  director  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Plans  were 
adopted  for  financing  the  fair  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
expected  that  even  the  splendid  record 
for  attendance  and  exhibits  made  last 
year  will  be  excelled  this  fall. 


SONOMA  COUNTY  FAIR  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  Sonoma 
county  in  getting  back  to  normal  and 
preparing  to  hold  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  county  fairs  ever  pulled  off  in 
California.  The  dates  claimed  are 
from  August  25th  to  29th  inclusive. 
The  organization  promoting  the  fair 
has  been  incorporated  for  $25,000  with 
2500  shares  of  $10  each.  The  officers 
are  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  president;  P. 
W.  Bussman,  vice-president;  A.  Trem- 
bley,  treasurer;  Edward  A.  Vaughan. 
secretary.  Directors  additional  to  the 
officers  are  Thos.  Harrison,  Sheridan 
Baker,  Ira  D.  Pyle,  J  no.  F.  Summers 
and  S.  L.  Cannon.  H.  J.  Waters  has 
charge  of  the  organization  work,  and 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  secretary,  and  a  progressive  bunch 
of  men  as  officers  and  directors,  are 
going  forward  selling  stock  and  doing 
preliminary  work  at  a  rapid  rate. 


SELLING   DRESSED  HOOS. 


Are  there  any  wholesale  houses, 
open  markets,  or  commission  houses 
that  buy  dressed  hogs  direct  from  the 
farmer? — C.  L.,  Brown's  Valley. 

(Answered   by    Livestock  Kdrtor.) 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  woulri 
be  some  slaughter  house  or  meat- 
packing firm  that  would  slaughter  and 
sell  on  commission,  as  this  would  be 
the  only  way  in  which  the  animals 
could  receive  government  inspection. 
Commission  houses  and  markets  can- 
not handle  such  carcasses,  as  they  are 
not  inspected. 


The  proper  place  to  tap  a  bloated 
animal  is  on  the  left  side  at  a  point 
equi-distant  from  the  last  rib,  hip 
bone  and  end  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
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A  TOWER  OF  STRENGTH 

The  steel  hoops  and  Interlocking  Anchoring  System  bind  the 
staves  and  base  of  the  "Simplex"  into  an  inseparable  unit,  cap- 
able of  withstanding  pressure  from  within  and  high  winds  that 
might  otherwise  twist  the  silo  from  its  base  or  blow  it  over. 

The  staves  of  the  "Simplex"  are  cut  from  Clear  Oregon  Pine 
(Douglas  Fir)  in  one-piece  lengths  the  height  of  the  silo,  with 
heavy  tongues  and  deep  grooves.  In  place,  this  arrangement 
eliminates  end  joints  and  prevents  leakage. 

The  Crissell  Tangent  Top  automatically  keeps  the  "Simplex" 
Silo  in  a  true  circle,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  necessary 
to  loosen  or  tighten  the  hoops.  The  Crissell  Tangent  Top  is  the 
only  successful  self-adjusting  silo  top  on  the  market.  Patent 
'rights  having  been  secured  from  the  inventor,  it  is  found  only 
on  "Simplex"  Silos. 

With  these  and  other  improvements,  the  "Simplex"  has  all  the 
advantages  of  other  silos  and  none  of  their  faults. 

In  view  of  this  it  will  pay  you  to  give  the  "Simplex"  your  seri- 
ous consideration.  Filling  out  and  mailing  the  coupon  will  bring 
you  more  detailed  information. 

The  PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simple — easy^  to   set   up — low  up-keep — built  in 
various    sizes    to    suit    your    individual  needs 
operating  on  from  4  to  30  H.  P.  and  cutting 
from  3  to  30  tons  per  hour. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex 
Silos;  also  information  about  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters. 


Name 


Address 


Pnt  a  Papec  on  yonr  farm  and  let  it  pay  for  itself- 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO.  San  Francisco 
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The  SCHMEISER 
LAND  LEVELER 

TAKKS  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HORSE- DRAWS  FRESNO  SCRAPER 


Now  used  by  the  most  prominent  farmers  and  contractors  in  the  West. 
Made  in  six  sizes — to  suit  any  team  or  Tractor  made. 

For  leveling  any  kind  of  land  for  any  kind  of  purpose — for  road  building 
— in  making  cuts  and  Alls,  these  LEVELERS  have  no  equal. 

We  are  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  CHECKING  MACHINES  for  rice  and 

alfalfa  land. 

HAY  DERRICKS 
ALMOND   HULLERS   AND  SEPARATORS 
TRACTOR  HARROWS 

Write  for  Catalogs  and  Circulars. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA,  Near  Sacramento 
Drop  in  and  see  us  when  you  visit  at  the  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 
F.  T.  BRILES,  Los  Angeles,  Southern  California  Agent 


PUMPING  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 

40  h.p.  Type  N 

FAIRBANKS  ENGINE 

12-inch  Layne  &  Bowler 

TURBINE  PUMP 

900  gallons,  150  feet  head 

COMPLETE,  WITH  BELT,  ETC., 

$2,750.00 

F.  O.  B.  Cars,  Cottonwood,  Cal. 

Will  Dismantle  Immediately 



A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  STREET,            SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's 
Pioneer 
Dtg  Medicines 


BOOK  0.\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

MalUd  fre«  t*  any  addrew  by 
tk»  Author 

H  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Farm  and  vineyard  work  in  Fres- 
no County,  which  has  been  delayed 
Tor  lack  of  rain  is  now  in  full  swing. 
While  the  rainfaU  throughout  the 
valley  is  considerably  below  normal, 
there  has  been  enough  in  the  past 
few  weeks  to  enable  farmers  to  fer- 
tilize their  ground,  prune  their 
trees  and  begin  cultivating. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Cold  storage  holdings  of  potatoes 
in  San  Francisco  amount  to  62,950 
sacks  and  of  onions,  80,626  sacks. 

The  corn  borer  appropriation  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  bill  has  passed 
the  House.  There  still  remains  a 
chance  for  having  it  included  by 
Senate  action. 

Extension  of  a  Western  Pacific 
branch  line  into  the  heart  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  work  on  which 
is  to  be  started  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  return  of  the  road  to  pri- 
vate ownership  on  March  1,  has 
been  reported. 

Two  and  one-half  million  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the 
school  garden  army  in  1919.  Its 
slogan  *'A  garden  for  every  child — 
Every  child  in  a  garden"  is  a  good 
one  and  would  mean  much  to  the 
country  if  carried  out. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has 
agreed,  on  request  of  several  Sena- 
tors, fto  continue  temporary  Immi- 
gration regulations  permitting  for- 
eign labor  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the 
Bahamas,  for  agricultural  work 
only. 

Irrigation  water  was  turned  into 
the  canals  of  the  Turlock  district  the 
other  week  and  distributed  over  the 
alfalfa  fields  by  many  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  season  in 
the  history  of  the  irrigation  district 
when  the  need  of  water  on  the 
fields  became  apparent  so  early. 

The  Fresno  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  advised  that  the  200,- 
000  pounds  remaining  of  the  tobacco 
pool  formed  by  San  Joaquin  Valley 
growers  would  be  taken  up  by  a 
stronp  European  company.  Samples 
of  the  tobacco — Turkish  leaf — have 
been  forwarded  for  examination. 

Word  is  received  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  cut 
the  appropriations  for  the  bureau 
of  markets  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
$355,000.  If  this  action  is  final  it 
will  mean  the  abolition  of  practically 
all  the  offices  of  the  bureau  on  the 
Coast  and  the  officers  connected  with 
them. 

Owing  to  excessive  dry  weather 
and  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation, 
eight  well-drilling  rigs  are  at  work 
in  the  Artois  section  of  Glenn 
County.  Five  of  them  are  drilling 
for  rice  irrigation.  The  others  are 
working  on  wells  for  irrigating 
orchards,  of  which  many  acres  are 
being  planted. 

One  of  the  real  live  realty  deals  in 
recent  months  was  the  sale  of  7,500 
acres  of  land  in  the  north  end  of 
district  No.  1000,  made  by  the  Na- 
tomas  Company,  Sacramento  County, 
to  the  Goodiand  Company  of.  Chi- 
cago. The  transaction  involved  a 
consideration  of  $1,000,000.  A  large 
amount  of  the  Natomas  land  is  be- 
ing contracted  for  by  buyers  living 
in  the  Middle  Western  States  who 
are  coming  to  California  to  make 
extensive  improvements  and  to  de- 
velop the  land.  The  Goodiand  Com- 
pany intend  to  put  its  land  into  al- 
falfa. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  the  acreage  in  sugar  beets  in 
France  was  616,373,  which  re- 
quired about  13,125,300  pounds  of 
seed  for  planting.  In  1917  the 
acreage  was  reduced  to  187,107,  for 
which  about  3,306,900  pounds  of 
seed  were  required.  These  seeds 
originated  to  a  great  extent  in  for- 
eign countries,  as  there  were  9,238,- 
911  pounds  imported  in  1914,  1,- 
856,580  pounds  in  1916,  and  2,- 
218,952  pounds  In  1918.  It  is  now 
stated  that  there  will  be  about 
881,840  pounds  of  sugar  beet  seed 
available  for  export  in  the  coming 
season. 

According  to  an  article  published 
in  one  of  the  Havana  (Cuba)  dailies, 
recent  acquisitions  of  sugar  estates 
by  a  company  composed  of  promi- 
nent American  financiers-  will  give 
this  company  a  controlling  interest 
in  153,000  acres  of  sugar  land  in 
Cuba.  Plans  for  development  in- 
clude the  erection  of  a  central  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  300,000  bags  of 
raw  sugar  each  crop,  and  it  is  esti- 


mated that  production  will  event- 
ually reach  900,000  bags  annually. 
Already  1,000  acres  are  being 
planted  in  cane.  A  waterfront  of  75 
miles,  excellent  harbors,  docks, 
warehouses,  and  35  miles  of  railroad 
are  some  of  the  advantages  con- 
trolled by  the  company. 

The  1920  crop  of  cantaloupes  pro- 
duced in  Imperial  Valley  will  be 
worth  $11,500,000,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  made  by  I.  S.  Sparks, 
division  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Acreage  is 
estimated  at  19,148,  and  will  re- 
quire 9,574  cars  to  move  the  crop. 

The  late  rains  have  saved  farmers 
and  orchardists  of  Butte  County  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Earl  Mills,  county 
horticultural  commissioner.  Orchard- 
ists are  now  assured  of  ample  water 
for  irrigation,  and  rice  growers  who 
feared  that  thousands  of  acres  already 
sown  would  be  a  total  loss  are  con-: 
fident  of  a  good  crop. 

The  1920  crop  of  cantaloupes  pro- 
duced in  Imperial  Valley  will  be  worth 
$11,500,000,  according  to  an  estimate 
just  made  by  I.  T.  Sparks,  Division 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  esti- 
mates the  acreage  at  19,148,  and  the 
cars  required  to  move  the  crop  at 
9.574.  The  1919  crop  actually  brought 
$9,000,000;  was  raised  on  14,388  acres 
and  reauired  7,838  cars  to  move  it. 

While  Honduras  rice  is  44  per  cent 
of  the  rice  production  of  Arkansas, 
it  Is  11  per  cent  in  Texas,  20  per  cent 
in  Louisiana,  and  only  an  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  the  crop  In  California. 
In  the  last  named  State  the  Japan 
variety  constitutes  most  of  the  crop, 
but  in  other  States  this  variety  is 
little  sown.  The  Blue  Rose  variety 
is  49  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Arkansas, 
80  per  cent  in  Texas,  and  75  per  cent 
in  Louisiana. 

The  California  lima  bean  crop  for 
1919  turned  out  much  better  than 
expected  at  the  time  the  preliminary 
estimate  was  made  on  October  1. 
The  final  estimate  is  now  placed  at 
1,350,000  bushels,  equivalent  to 
810,000  centals  or  100-pound  bags. 
The  production  of  "beans  other 
other  than  limas"  is  estimated  to  be 
3,650,000  bushels,  making  the  total 
crop  5,000,000  bushels,  eqmivalent 
to  3,000,000  bags,  says  E.  E.  Kauf- 
man, Field  Agent  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  at  San  Francisco. 

The  last  rain  was  a  happy  occur- 
rence to  stockmen  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Alfalfa 
hay  was  being  held  at  $30  per  ton  and 
upward.  Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanford, 
one  of  the  best  known  sheep  men  of 
the  state,  has  bought  400  tons  of 
Nevada  alfalfa  in  order  to  keep  his 
ewes  over  until  grass  has  a  chance 
to  come — if  it  will  come.  It  is  an 
expensive  business  to  transport  al- 
falfa that  idistance,  and  the  hay  cost 
him  $32  a  ton  at  destination.  Not 
many  lambs  will  likely  be  raised 
along  the  west  side  this  year  unless 
conditions  improve  greatly  and 
quickly. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Shade  young  tree  trunks  so  the 
sun  can't  coax  the  sap  and  fool  it. 
Old  trees  have  thicker,  tougher 
bark  and  are  not  so  open  to  such 
injury. 

For  the  next  ten  days  cherry 
buds  should  be  examined  daily  in 
search  of  thrips.  The  wily  pest  Is 
now  buckling  on  his  armor.  His 
actions  are  quick,  his  crusade  dis- 
astrous. 

The  marked  deficiency  in  snow- 
fall in  California  this  year  has  be- 
come serious.  There  has  been  no 
appreciable  run-off  from  melting 
snow  during  the  winter,  and  most 
streams  have  maintained  the  lowest 
stages  ever  recorded  during  January, 
the  month  which  usually  marks  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  season.  Even  if 
the  normal  precipitation  is  received 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present 
rainy  seasn  there  will  be  an  inevita- 
ble shortage  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  power  purposes  during  the  com- 
ing dry  season.  The  past  throe  years 
have  brought  deficient  precipitation 
throughout  the  State.  As  a  result, 
the  reserve  supply  of  water  in  stor- 
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age  reservoirs  is  largely  depleted. 
Moreover,  the  ground  water  in  most 
agricultural  regions  has  receded  to 
an  abnormally  lOvT  level,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  snowfall  bulletin  is- 
sued at  San  Francisco  through  the 
weather  bureau  for  the  month  of 
January. 

W.  W.  Zabala,  one  of  the  leading 
horticulturists  of  Salinas  Valley,  has 
planted  many  alligator  pears  this 
season.  All  the  best  varieties  were 
set  out. 

Orchard  lands  are  coming  forward 
in  Lake  County.  Recently  sixteen 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  at  the 
edge  of  Lakeport  was  sold  for  $12,000. 
The  land  is  planted  to  orchard  and 
will  improve. 

Keep  stock  out  of  the  orchard, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  no  foliage  to  distract 
attention  from  the  tender  tree  bark. 
Trees  are  easily  girdled  and  killed 
by  such  carelessness. 

Plans  for  the  1920  Raisin  Day  to 
be  held  in  Fresno  on  April  30,  are 
to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  direct- 
ors from  all  civic  bodies  next  week. 
In  addition  to  pageant  features,  it  is 
planned  to  stage  an  automobile  race 
under  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 

The  past  was  the  most  successful 
year  in  the  history  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict. This  district  shipped  1,772  cars, 
on  which  the  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$3,616,441,  whioh  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1,201,000  over  the  gross 
sal  as  of  1918.  The  Fresno  district 
covers  the  territory  from  Modesto 
south  to  Exeter,  generally  known  as 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Congressman  Hersman  has  wired 
Director  Hecke  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the 
provision  made  in  the  regular  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  recently 
passed  by  the  U  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  providing  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  two  vineyards  at  Fresno  and  Napa 
for  experimental  stations,  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  point  of 
order. 

California  canned  fruits  are  so 
popular  in  Mexico  that  the  Mexican 
Government  is  guarding  shipments 
of  such  goods  from  bandits.  Some 
time  ago  President  Carranza  reduced 
the  import  duty  on  California  canned 
goods  one-half  and  now  he  has  placed 
secret  service  men  on  special  duty  to 
guard  shipments,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  by  the  foreign 
trade  committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New  uses  and  markets  must  be 
found  for  the  products  of  175,000 
acres  of  wine  vineyards  in  California, 
and  also  for  the  considerable  por- 
tions of  table  and  raisin  varieties  of 
grapes  that  formerly  were -made  into 
brandy.  At  least  4,000  cars  of  wine 
grapes  were  shipped  into  the  East- 
ern States  and  made  into  non-alco- 
holic wines  and  grape  syrup  last 
season.  A  large  quantity  of  unfer- 
mented  juices  was  made  in  Califor- 
nia, barreled  and  shipped  east. 

California  canned  fruits  and  to- 
matoes will  be  on  a  higher  range  of 
values  in  1920  than  they  were  in 
1919,  is  the  latest  report  given  out 
by  the  California  Canneries  Com- 
pany. It  is  stated  that,  stocks  of 
California  canned  fruits  in  packers' 
hands  in  the  United  States  are  th« 
lightest  known  in  many  years,  and 
that  a  heavy  trade  can  be  looked  for 
during  1920  to  replenish  stocks. 
This  trade,  it  is  expected,  will  run 
largely  to  peaches,  which  is  the  most 
desired  fruit  in  the  United  States, 
while  in  Europe  anrlcots  and  pears 
will  be  badly  needed. 

Prohibition  aridity  is  proving  a 
stimulant  to  the  loganberry  indus- 
try. Horticulturists  who  have  been 
watching  the  growing  market  for 
loganberry  products,  say  there  is  a 
growing  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  these  products,  also  in  Europe 
and  Canada.  Growers  of  the  logan- 
berry have  come  to  this  State  from 
Oregon,  Washinetnn  and  Canadian 
points,  seeking  technical  and  expert 
Information  of  this  form  of  berry 
culture.  Canneries  are  making  ad- 
ditional arrangements  to  handle  the 
loganberry  output  during  the  com- 


ing year  and  many  farmers  are  ar- 
ranging to  plant  out  favorable  soils 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Plants  built  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  to  produce  nitrogen 
are  being  converted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
other  normal  products  so  that  they 
can  be  retained  for  use  in  time  of  ne- 


cessity, the  War  Department  has  an- 
nounced. Their  output  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  and  the  like  will  meet 
agricultural  and  commercial  de- 
mands. 

A  Payne's  Seedling  walnut  tree  two 
years  from  the  bud  was  carrying  over 
100  nuts  when  seen  last  spring  at  the 
home  of  Supt.  E.  A.  Dunipace  of  the 


Paicines  Orchards  in  San  Benito 
county.  Two  or  three  had  set  on  ev- 
ery shoot. 

The  extreme  dry  weather,  fruit 
men  of  the  Fresno  district  believe, 
will  inevitably  result  in  lighter  crops 
this  season,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
those  in  a  position  to  judge  prices 
will  be  correspondingly  higher. 


*>H  E  CATE  R  PI  LIAR/  DISC  PLOW 

m 


AMWHERE  ^ 

Better  and  cheaper 

Plows  Anywhere — Built  to 
meet  Pacific  Coast  conditions, 
behind  tractors  of  every  type  and 
size,  the  "  Caterpillar  "  Disc  Plow 
is  suited  for  every  kind  and  con- 
dition of  plowing.  It  will  plow 
the  hardest  'dobe,  the  softest  tule 
land  or  the  toughest  salt  grass 
or  Bermuda.  It  is  the  one  plow 
that  is  really  successful  on  the 
sidehills.  It  is  the  only  plow  for 
the  best  plow  for  ordinary  work. 

Plows  Better— The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  pulverizes  the  soil 
properly— leaves  it  in  the  right  condition  to  aerate.  It  plows  deep 
—some  owners  plow  as  deep  as  18  and  20  inches  with  it.  Ridging 
is  avoided.  No  unplowed  strips  are  left,  even  on  the  turns.  Under  no 
circumstances  does  the  tractor  have  to  travel  on  unplowed  ground. 

Plows  Cheaper— The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  saves  power,  because 
it  is  light  of  draft.  It  saves  labor,  because  it  is  easy  to  handle.  It 
saves  repair  expense,  because  it  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  under  the  most  severe  work.  For  all  these 
reasons,  and  chiefly  because  it  isn't  delayed  by  adjustments  or 
breakdowns  in  the  field,  it  plows  cheaper. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


NOT  LIKE  OTHER  PLOWS 
The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  is 
like  other  disc  plows  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  plowing  is 
done  with  discs.  In  every  other 
respect,  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  the  only  four  wheel  trac- 
tor plow.  It  runs  like  a  wagon, 
steers  like  an  automobile.  It 
has  big,  dust  proof  bearings, 
liberal  clearance.  The  discs  can 
be  adjusted  to  five  different 
positions.  Side  draft  is  over- 
come, tailing  entirely  avoided. 
Our  new  catalog  gives  complete 
details  of  this  plow.  Write  for  it! 

unusual  work — and 


San  Francisco 
Balboa  Building 


STOCKTON,  CAL.         PEORIA,  ILL 
Representation  in  every  part 
of  the  world 


Lo*  Angeles 
117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
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PREVENTION   MORE  IMPOR- 
TANT THAN  CURE. 

In  dealing  with  "colds"  and  "roup." 
prevention  is  more  important  than 
cure.  In  well-managed  and  cared-for 
flocks,  these  diseases  are  never  suf- 
ficiently prevalent  to  cause  much  con- 
cern. Therefore,  it  can  readily  be 
aeen  that  prevention  is  comparatively 
simple.  If  houses  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  free  from  draughts,  well-ven- 
tilated to  provide  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
are  not  overcrowded,  are  kept  dry  and 
clean,  and  the  fowls  are  fed  properly, 
very  little  trouble  with  "colds"  and 
"roup"  will  be  experienced.  General 
sanitary  precautions  which  apply  to 
all  infectious  diseases  apply  also  to 
"colds"  and  "rotm."  These  consist  of 
•  'canliness  at  all  times  and  prop- ) 
disinfection  of  houses,  yards,  drink- 
ins  vessels  and  feed-hoppers:  imme- 
diate isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  of  all  sick  birds;  immediate 
removal  ::nd  destruction  by  burning  of 
all  ilcad  birds;  the  quarantining  for 
at  least  two  weeks  of  all  new  stock 
and  stock  exhibited  at  DOiiUrv  shows, 
before  turning  them  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock. 

Bad  management  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  menace  from  colds  and 
roup  when  once  started,  whereas  in- 
telligent management  will  aid  greatly 
in  bringing  the  disease  under  control. 
Thie  disease  can  be  largely  prevented 
by  providing  dry,  comfortable,  well- 
veritilated  houses  free  from  draughts 
and  by  breeding  constantly  for  health 
and  vigor. 

Treatment. 

To  affect  affected  flocks  immediately 
administer  epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  salts 
in  six  quarts  water  for  each  two  hun- 
dred birds,  fifteen  weeks  to  six  months 
of  age,  or  the  same  amount  for  each 
one  hundred  twenty-five  birds  over  six 
months  old.  Give  this  solution  as  a 
drink  about  2  p.  m.  and  allow  fowls 
00  other  water  till  all  of  the  salts  so- 
lution is  consumed.  Also  give,  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  morning  and  evening 
leeds  of  scratch  grain,  an  abundance 
t  f  green  feed  arid  a  rather  bulky  mash 
containing  1  ounce  of  the  following 
tonic  to  each  5  lbs.  of  mash.  This 
mash  may  be  fed  dry  in  self-feeding 
hoppers.  In  cold  or  damp  or  other- 
wise unfavorable  weather,  an  addi- 
tional scant  feeding  of  this  mash  fed 
in  a  dampened,  crumbly  condition  can 
advantageously  be  fed  at  noon.  If 
possible  use  buttermilk  to  moisten 
this  crumbly  mash  and  add  finely  cut 
tender  greens  or  root.  Pulverized  gen- 
tian, 1  lb.i  pulverized  ginger,  V4  lb.; 
pulverized  saltpeter.  >4  lb.;  pulver- 
ized iron  sulphate,  \>.,  lb;  pulverized 
nux  vomica,  V4  lb.  Feed  this  tonic 
only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  clear 
up  the  colds  or  catarral  condition. 
The  DrinkiiiK  Water. 

Put  potassium  permanganate  in  all 
drinking  water  during  period  of  treat- 
ment. Use  just  enough  to  give  water 
a  deep  wine  color.  Potassium  per- 
manganate is  an  antiseptic  which 
tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
disease  through  the  drinking  water. 

Except  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
•"olds"  it  is  usually  necessary  to  iso- 
late affected  birds  and  to  give  indi- 
vidual treatment  in  addition  to  the 
flock  treatment  recommended  above. 
Each  bird  is  treated:  (1)  by  pressing 
the  nostrils  together  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  In  the  direction  of  the 
beak,  to  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the 


discharge  as  possible;  (2)  cleaning 
out  cleft  in  roof  of  mouth  with  ab- 
sorbed! cotton;  and  (3)  injecting  pure 
tincture  of  iodine  into  each  nostril 
and  cleft  in  roof  of  mouth  with  a 
medicine  dropper.  Cheesy  matter  that 
may  form  in  mouth,  windpipe  opening 
of  eyes  must  be  removed  and  iodine 
applied  to  .affected  parts.  Repeat 
treatment  daily  till  cured.  Tincture 
of  iodine  will  not  injure  eyes. 

Among  other  remedies  which  may 
be  iibed  in  place  of  iodine  and  which 
are  quite  efficient  is  the  following: 
Olive  oil,  1  oz.;  salt,  15  grams;  Boric 
acid,  15  grams;  eucalyptus  oil,  5 
drops. 

Swellings  beneath  the  eyes  can  be 
treated  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  skin  over  the  swelling,  removing 
all  cheesy  material  and  packing  the 
cavity  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
,viih  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  cavity 
is  not  iiacked,  the  inoision  in  the  skin 
will  quickly  heal,  the  cheesy  material 
again  collect,  and  no  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  operation.  The  pack 
must  be  removed,  the  cavity  cleaned 
and  a  new  pack  put  in  every  4  days 
as  long  as  tbe  cheesy  matter  continues 
to  collect.  Fowls  with  "swelled  head" 
or  "roup'  seldom  can  be  cured  in  less 
than  a  month  and  frequently  not  in 
less  than  two  or  three  months.  Un- 
less a  fowl  is  unusually  valuable,  de- 
stroy it. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  C01TIDI0SIS. 

Before  long  thousands  of  young 
chicks  will  make  their  appearance  in 
the  hatcheries  and  poultry  houses, 
says  the  San  Diego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Monthly.  These  young  chicks 
represent  in  the  aggregate  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  insure  raising  a  large 
amount  of  them  must  be  done  by  the 
poultryman. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  practices 
of  good  care  and  feeding  the  most 
essential  practice  is  to  keep  a  good 
percentage  of  acid  in  the  ration  by 
feeding  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 
Ooccidiosis  attacks  young  chicks  be- 
fore they  are  many  weeks  old  and 
often  causes  large  losses  before  it  can 
be  checked.  The  best  preventative 
that  is  known  is  thick  clabbered  milk, 
though  satisfactory  results  are  often 
obtained  from  using  commercial 
buttermilk  preparations,  though  in 
general  they  must  be  used  much 
stronger  than  the  directions  give  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results. 


THIXA'S  E<SG  ESDI  STliY. 


Eggs  have  risen  to  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  China'6  foreign  trade.  There 
are  no  poultry  farms  in  China.  The 
people  throughout  the  country  nearly 
all  keep  a  few  hens,  and  the  eggs  are 
collected  in  very  small  lots  from  the 
fairs  or  markets  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  the  people  themselves.  The 
improvements  in  transportation  will 
greatly  aid  this  industry,  as  may  be 
surmised  when  it  is  stated  that  eggs 
can  be  purchased  in  Shensi  province, 
where  there  are  no  rail  or  water  con- 
nections, at  three  for  a  cent,  whereas 
they  command  a  cent  apiece  in  the 
section  along  the  rail  and  waterways. 
China  now  exports  over  300,000,000 
preserved  and  fresh  eggs  and  over 
50,000,000  pounds  of  egg  yolk  and  al- 
bumen annually. 


Possibilities  of  squirrel  eradica- 
tion through  the  use  of  chlorine  gas 


CALIFORNIA  EGGS  BRING  PREMIUM  IN  EAST. 

During  the  first  twenty-one  days  of  February  there  were  shipped  to 
the  East  from  four  cities  in  California  one  hundred  and  twelve  carloads 
of  eggs.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  smaller  shipments  of  less  than  full  cars, 
which  we  understand  are  quite  numerous,  and  if  added  to  the  full  car- 
load account  would  add  considerably  to  the  figures  mentioned  above. 
Nearly  all  of  these  shipments  were  destined  to  New  York,  where  the 
daily  papers  are  commenting  on  the  remarkable  superiority  of  the  Cali- 
fornia eggs  that  are  reaching  that  market  at  the  rate  of  six  cars  per  day. 
A  recently  published  item  written  by  a  market  reporter  concluded  with 
this  paragraph:  "These  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  Introduced  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  market  two  years  ago,  now  command  a  premium  of  from  one  to  two 
cents  in  the  New  York  market  because  of  the  strict  grading  of  their 
packers." 


were  successfully  demonstrated  re- 
cently through  the  Fresno  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner.  The 
demonstration  marks  the  first  at- 
tempt on  a  large  scale  to  use  the 
chlorine  gas  in  a  peace  pursuit.  The 
time  keeper  reported  that  the  dem- 
onstration showed  that  36  holes 
were  "shot"'  in  41  minutes,  covering 
approximately  four  acres.  The  erad- 
ication in  this  district  was  complete. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rale  8ft  oenti  per  word  each  issue. 

BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

•::          Hatching  Weekly 

Vigorous.  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEED. 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Hi- 
norcas.  Brown.  Buff.  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.    Hatching  Eggs.    Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  66  EGG  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic — $8.75.    Express  Paid. 
II.  E.  hum     (Baby  Chicks  since  1008) 
328  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FINEST  HATCHERY   IN   THE  WORLD — 

Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
SctUngs — kids,  1000's:  batched  right  in 
$00,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  price*. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 30  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100:  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  16. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S  Sullivan.  Market  Road.  A  mew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connecUon. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  llock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  al  aU 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Cbas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Oatos.  Calif. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE*  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Wlllard  St..  San  Jose. 
California. 

FOR  SALE — Baby  Chicks,  from  good  lay- 
ing stock,  all  standard  varieties.  Our  chicks 
are  hatched  with  electricity,  which  Insures 
strength  and  vigor.  We  are  ten  years  in  the 
business.  Write  for  prices.  Capacity  100.000 
eggs.  Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric),  Artesia. 
Southern  California. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  While  Legnorns.  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Minorca*.  Wyandotte*. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reda. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Sounel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co-  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single  comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter, 
|  California. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Both  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  produc- 
tion. Wm.  Larra.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale, 
Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chickB  in  100  and  1000  lota  from  Hnganlzed 
and  trapnoeted  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

SETTINGS     FROM     CHOICE  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pekiu  Ducks, 
White  Single  Comb  Leghorn  Hens — heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  Also  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and 
Pekin  drakes:  each  $3.50.  Stamps.  Mokel- 
urane  Poultry  Ranch.  Box  2,  Lockeford.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Also  baby  ducks.  All  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  It 
Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  haiched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  ojse.  

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. While  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 


8.  «  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal  — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.     White  Leghorns  only. 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  slock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Oatos,  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  imported  from  Eng- 
land, Simon  Hunler's  famous  laying  strain. 
Ueiis.  $5.00;  cocks.  $5.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
setting;  $3  and  $5  for  15— guaranteed.  Mrs. 
D^C.  Spaulding.  2600  Diamond  St..  S.  F. 

HOLL1STER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
Of  quahty  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Houlater,  Cal. 

JUST  RITE^HICKg- from- selected  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped  Just  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards.  680  So.  9lh  St..  San  Jose. 

WHITE- LEGHORN  BABY  CIIIX~—  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de> 
livery;  $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.   Petaluma.  Cal. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARBED  ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels.  $6:  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
$2  per  selUng;  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Vassar.  Laytonville.  Cal.  

HANDSOME,  HOGANIZED,  vigorous  S.  C. 
Black  Minorca  cockerels  from  bred-to-lay  Me- 
Connell  stock.  Also  White  Minorca  cockerels. 
Price,  $10.00.  Mrs.  John  M.  Cooper,  Box  178. 
Nevada  City.  Cal. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — first 
cockerel,  Oakland:  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $6.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.  No  chicks.  Samuel  Abrama,  Los 
Altos. 


CONKLIN'S  HEAVY-LAYING  STRAIN  R.  I 
Reds.  S.  C.  Light  and  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Eva  V.  Conklln.  1446  Por- 
tola  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Phone  351283. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  for- our^descnplive  cala- 
logue  of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera.  Cal. 

PARTRIDGE  ~  PLYMOUTH  -  ROCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  setting.  M.  M.  Keiman. 
Planada.  Calif.  

BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS — $4.  J. 
Dolan.  140  E.  Wyandotte.  Stockton,  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX 
We  specialize  in  R.  1.  Reds.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell, 
Cal.  

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light   or  dark— tbe 

farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  1'.  O.  Box  697.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
101U  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks:  1st, 
3rd,  4lh  cockerel:  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet.  

I  uli  «.  VLE  -Thoroughbred  While  Wj— 1 
dotte  settings,  $2.50  for  16  eggs:  also,  choice 
White  Wyaudotte  cockerels  from  $5.00  to 
$8.00  each.  Apply  Gordon  O.  Telley.  190 
Edgewood  Place.  Riverside,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Legnorn 
specialisls — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first -cUv* 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  "from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts„ 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

~  WHITE  WYANDOTTE- COCKERELS  from 
prize-winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
R.  W.  Siawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  VVU1  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A  Bihn,  Prop. 

ST" CT  WHITE  LEGHORN  It  Alt  Y  CHICKS— 
Haiched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L   A.  Bciioit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected "bred^to"- 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   MaxweU  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 

8.  C.  BUFF~ LEGHORNS  of  quality.-"  Our 
1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  will  interest  you.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm.  Dept.  B,  Cahstoga,  Cal.  ' 

FOB  8AIJE^noice~S~C.  Rhode- Island 
cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A.  M.  Bates, 
Route  B,  Box  445.  Modesto.  Stanislaus  Co., 
Cal. 

BREEDING  PENS— R  I. Reds— vigor. ~«ixe~ 
color,  with  excellent  laying  record;  priced  rea- 
sonably.   E.  O.  James,  Mills  College.  Cal 

CHICKENS^  DUCKS,  GEEBB  GUINEAS,' 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  OBPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOI  B- 
bou  Red  Turkeys.  While  Guineas.  The  Fer 
ns  Ranch.  R.  2,  144  D,  Pomona.  Calif 
~  BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.  $10.00  per  100.  £.  A. 
Hail.  B.  1.  Bog  3t,  Wataonvilla,  CaL  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  B.  Q.  White 
Leghorn  bens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  Breeding  Rooster*-^- 
Very  fine  stock — one  year  old;  $5  each.  Mrs. 
Jordan.  Box  413.  Manleca.  Calif. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilkin- 
son, Wniton.  Calif. 

"  WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.    Mr.  Boody.  210  Un- 
derwood BuUding,  San  Francisco. 
.   BABY  CHICKS — -(Thoroughbred  White  Le? 
horns.)     No  weak  ones  Jbarged  for.  Schell- 

ville  Hatchery.  SchellviUe.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S      ItBED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.    Baby  chicks.    Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal. 
-  GUINEAS- AND'  EGOS— Thorp,  Rt.  A.  Box 
63,  Ripon.  Cal. 

RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED— Will  seU  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $6.60  each,  ("til 
ity  does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.60  each.  Start  right 
F.  R.  CaldweU.  632  Callan  Ave.,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 
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ADVICE  TO  A  BEGINNER. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  just  pur- 
chased a  ranch  with  chickens  I  would 
like  some  information  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  them;  also  haw  to  tell 
the  ages. — L.  S.,  Escalon,  San  Joaquin 
Co. 

Want  of  sufficient  space  prevents 
giving  more  than  very  general  advice 
regarding  the  feeding  and  care  oi 
fowls.  There  are  many  ways  of  prop- 
erly feeding  fowls,  but  it  necessitates 
careful  study  to  learn  how  to  assem- 
ble the  various  materials  into  bal- 
anced rations  for  growth,  fattening, 
or  for  egg-production,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  result  re- 
quired. Unless  the  poultry  keeper  is 
able  to  economically  raise  a  very 
large  part  of  the  various  ingredients 
required,  and  has  the  time  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  feed  mixing,  it  is 
greatly  to  his  advantage  to  buy  the 
ready-mixed  commercial  feeds.  A 
number  of  standard  brands  are  now 
sold  within  easy  reach  of  practically 
every  poultry  flock.  The  recently 
enacted  feed  law  requires  that  the 
names  of  the  various  contents  as  well 
as  the  analysis  of  the  feed  accompany 
the  goods  as  a  means  of  safe-guarding 
the  consumer.  To  quickly  obtain  some 
practical  knowledge  regarding  the 
general  care  and  housing  of  poultry 
it  is  advisable  to  visit  one  or  more 
nearby  poultry  plants  that  seem  to 
be  successful.  Each  neighborhood 
has  its  local  problems;  some  method 
of  housing,  etc.,  Ahat  may  be  suited 
to  one  locality  may  be  more  or  less 
undesirable  in  another.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  way  of  quickly  teaching 
the  inexperienced  to  judge  the  age  of 
/owls,  but  in  time  one  just  naturally 
acquires  some  ability  in  this  line  if 
he  has  sufficient  observation. 


WANTS  TO  "START  SOMETHING." 


To  the  Editor:  Why'  are  merchants 
paying  only  35  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs  when  butter  is  80  cents  per 
pound  and  feed  and  all  other  things 
are  so  high?  I  would  like  to  be 
among;  those  to  start  something  if  the 
price  is  not  raised  immediately. — 
Subscriber,  Stratford,  Kings  Co. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  local  merchants  are  paying 
proper  prices  for  eggs.   There  is  quite 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 


1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Sloves 

arc  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Xo.  13 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


were  as  follows:  For  all  grades  a  net 
price  T)f  not  quite  38  cents,  and  for 


a  variation  in  the  market  value  of 
eggs  depending  on  their  freshness, 
weight,  cleanliness,  similarity  of  size 
and  color,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
shipper.  During  the  week  of  February 
9-14,  1920,  the  average  prices  paid  for 
fresh  eggs  by  buyers  in  'Petaluma 
as  fol 
T>f  m 

extras  a  fraction  over  42  cents  per 
dozen.  In  fairness  to  the  merchants 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  coun- 
try store  eggs  are  regarded  with  sus- 
picion as  to  freshness,  and  are  nearly 
always  sold  at  a  discount  from  market 
prices.  As  our  correspondent  seems 
anixous  to  assist  in  starting  some- 
thing we  suggest  that  he  undertake 
the  organization  of  a  local  association 
to  grade,  sell,  and  ship  eggs  by  its 
members.  In  several  other  localities, 
where  similar  associations  have  been 
formed,  the  local  merchants  have 
energetically  assisted  to  make  the 
enterprises  successful.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions country  merchants  are 
anxious  to  avoid  handling  eggs.  It 
seems  to  be  the  practice  to  select  one 
of  the  local  merchants  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  when  such  an 
organization  is  attempted. 


nation  in  about  a  week,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, continue  until  the  head  lice 
disappear.  Provide  an  attractive 
dusting  place  or  dust  with  insect 
powder  to  remove  the  body  lice. 


POlT/l'RV  FIRM 


Poultry  prices  continue  at  their 
unusually  high  level.  While  the  ar- 
rivals are  heavy  the  market  shows 
no  signs  of  a  decline.  Broilers  are 
selling  as  high  as  50  cents  per  pound, 
while  small  hens  are  freely  offered  at 
42  to  43  cents  per  pound.  Several 
tons  of  dressed  turkeys  are  arriving 
daily,  selling  at  52  to  53  cents  per 
pound. 

HENS  STILL  WORKING  OVERTIME 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST  AT 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  staged  at  Santa  Cruz, 
reports  the  13th  week  of  the  contest 
as  follows: 

Pens  to  date  having  laid  over  50  per  cent: 

D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma    540  eggrs 

W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz    476  eggs 

B.  F.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz  471  tggs 

Enterprize  Poultry  Ranch.  Chino  466  eggs 
Individuals  averaging  70  per  cent  and  over  to 
date: 

No.  16,  D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma  .  . 
No.  18,  I).  B.  Walls.  Petaluma.  . 
No.  272,  Hollis  Peck,  Santa  Cruz 
No.  292,  G.  G.  Barker,  Santa  Cruz 
No.  177,  R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall.  . 
No.  30,  Bellow  Bros.,  Lakeside .  . 
No.  101,  A.  M.  Webb,  Santa  Cruz 
No.  228,  C.  K.  Hale,  Santa  Cruz 
No.  230.  W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz 
High  pens  for  week — 60  per  cent  and  over: 

B.  F.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz   50  eggs 

Bellow  Bros.,  Lakeside    50  eggs 

Enterprize  Poultry  Ranch,  China  49  eggs 
A.  W.  Amsbaugh,  Santa  Cruz.  ...     49  eggs 

Hollis  Peek,  Santa  Cruz   46  eggs 

D.  B.  Walla,  Petaluma   46  eggs 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Wilson,  East  San  Diego    43  eggs 

W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz   42  eggs 

Chas.  Lehman,  Santa  Cruz   42  eggs 

-  Geo.  Wood,  Santa  Oruz    42  eggs 


80  eggs 
68  eggs 
68  eggs 
66  eggs 
65  eggs 
64  eggs 
64  eggs 
64  eggs 
64  eggs 


Week  ending  February  16,  there 
were  37  cars  of  eggs  shipped  out  of 
the  state,  and  one  car  shipped  from 


San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  Of  the 
number  shipped  out  of  the  state,  35 
went  to  New  York  and  2  to  Havana, 
Cuba.  Should  those  Cubans  become 
adept  mixologists,  there  is  no  telling 
to  what  extent  our  eggs  may  be  used. 
An  "egg-fizz"  or  '"egg-flip"  wouldn't 
go  half  bad  under  the  burning  rays  of 
a  mid-day  Cuban  sun. 

Chickens  Sick? — UseGermozoae 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  etc 
At  dealers  or  postpaid75  cts.  witb^Njok  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dent  1-48  OMAHA.  NEB,, 


ZckCOULSOM'S  EG6  FOOD 

FOR  GREATER  EQ6  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^'CHICKENS  FROM 
ftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


"FARMERETTE"  APPRECIATES 
OUR  POULTRY  DEPART- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  improve  the  condition  of  my 
turkeys.  They  have  free  range,  and 
I  feed  a  mash  of  alfalfa  meal,  bran, 
oyster  shell,  charcoal,  and  some 
wheat-  I  have  raised  turkeys  for  a 
number  of  years  but  never  before  had 
half  the  trouble  I  have  had  this  yeai. 
My  old  turkeys  are  in  fine  shape;  it 
seems  to  be  only  the  young  birds*  L 
lost  a  good  many.  A  lot  of  the  young 
ones  seemed  mopy  at  times  and  did 
not  seem  to  thrive.  I  thought  I  ob- 
served symptoms  of  blackhead,  but  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
found  a  liver  affected.  I  have  dis- 
covered at  least  two  kinds  of  worms- 
One  is  a  long  tape  worm  and  the 
other  is  tiny,  fat,  and  almost  trans- 
parent. I  find  also  on  the  head  a 
tiny  speck  of  orange  color  and  with 
a  magnifying  glass  have  found  it  to 
be  a  louse.  There  are  a  few  body  j 
lice  but  not  many.  I  feel  sure  I  have 
no  mites  in  the  house.  Twice  a  week 
I  clean  the  house  and  put  fresh  leaved 
under  the  roosts.  About  twice  a 
month  I  paint  the  roosts  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sheep  dip.  My  late  turkeys 
are  all  runts  and  the  early  ones  did 
not  grow  properly.  Your  paper  has 
been  very  helpful. — Farmerette,  Cobb, 
Lake.  Co. 

As  the  liver  is  not  affected  it  is 
quite  safe  to  consider  that  these 
turkeys  are  not  suffering  from  black- 
head but  that  the  worms  and  the  head 
lice  are  the  causes  of  the  trouble.  In 
our  issue  of  January  17,  1920,  we  pub- 
lished? two  remedies  for  worms  in 
poultry  which  are  to  be  administered 
to  chickens  in  the  mash.  These  same 
remedies  may  be  used  for  the  turkeys 
but  in  proportionately  larger  doses- 
For  the  head  lice  make  a  thick  paste 
of  vaseline  and  finely  powdered  sul- 
phur and  apply  a  portion  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea  to  the  head  and 
under  each  wing.    Repeat  the  appli- 


If  your  Hens  DohtLayl 
You  AreTo  Blame 


TT'S  not  the  hens'  fault  when  they  don't 
X  produce.  When  they  haven't  the  health 
and  vigor  with  which  they  will  produce.  All 
that's  necessary  to  make  them  lay  regularly 
is  to  add  to  their  feed 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

More  Eggs!  Eggs  from  all  your  hens  all  the  time.  The  big- 
gest possible  profit  from  the  high  tgg  prices!  That's  what 
you  get/oon  after  you  begin  to  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
Prevent  colds,  catarrh,  roup,  from  attacking 
your  poultry.  Put  Pratts  Roup  Remedy  in 
the  drinking  water.  pr-7a 
"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers 
There's  one  near  you 

Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry  Book  — Free 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia     Chicago  Toronto 


to  fill  one  purchase 
for  these  3  Great 
Poultnj  Feeds! 


mm 


5<*rear 
5feeds 


BABY  CHICK  MASH 
GROWING  CHICK  MASH 
LAYING  MASH 

ALL  BEARING 
THE  GLOBE'A  l" 
MARIC 


ALL  CONTAINING 
PURE  DRIED 
BUTTERMILK 


pWatch  Baby  Chicks  Thrive 

SEVENTEEN  GALLONS  of 
fresh  buttermilk  are  used  to  pro- 
duce the  dry  buttermilk  con- 
E  tained  in  each  hundred  pounds  of 
P  Globe  "A-l"  Baby  Chick  Mash — a 
combination  of  nutritious  hearts  of 
t  grains,  meatine,  selected  whole 
E  ground  grains  and  plenty  of  pure 
t  dry  buttermilk — nature's  health  pro- 
E:  tector  and  growth  maker — why 
P-  shouldn't  (hicks  thrive  and  grow) 
Er  well  on  Globe  "A-l"  Bahv  Chick 
p  Mash. 

''Money's  Worth  or  Money  Back" 

GLOBE  MILLS 

I  tlMffvbe  *   I  Olttrtv  lu  inn*  M'rvtera  CfllM 

San  Franci»co       '.01  Angelei  San  OieQO 

Sacramento  Cotton  Ogdon 

[Makers  of  Globe  "A  I"  Flour  and  all  the  other 
good  thlnKa  that  bear  the 
Globe  "A-l"  mark 
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MERCED  POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 


76 
40 
46 


The  initial  sale  of  the  Merced  Coun- 
ty Poland-China  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion occurred  last  week  and  was  cried 
by  Col.  Leachman  of  Sacramento. 
Twenty-seven  head  were  sold  with 
the  top  at  $280  for  Long  Wonder,  a 
tried  sow  consigned  by  Paul  E. 
Mitchell  of  Atwater.  She  ta  a  very 
deep  animal,  with  a  strong  back, 
great  size  and  lots  of  quality. 

A  list  of  the  consignors,  their  offer- 
ings and  names  of  the  purchasers 
follow. 

Queen  Junior,  M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett.  Han- 
ford   5  60 

Model  Big  Bone.  P.  Carnesu.  Merced...  75 
Uneeda  Wonder  3d.  A.  W.  Morley.  Merced 
Lady  Cleo,  J.  H.  Dennis.  San  Benito. . .  . 
Lady  Florence.  Jos.  Casaretto.  Merced. . .  . 
Knox  Boy's  Sun  Maid.  Kenneth  Morley. 

Merced    70 

Ion*  Wonder,  J.  F.  McSwain.  Merced..  280 
Atwater  Belle,  J.  F.  Wolfskin.  Merced. .  100 
Smooth  Maid.  F.  R.  McSwain.  Merced..  185 

Bertha  3d.  9  H.  Allen    100 

Bred  gilt.  H.  S.  Newman.  Le  Grand..  35 
Bertha's  Jennie,   P.  B.  Poor,  Athlone..  36 

Beautiful  Maid.  P.  B.  Poor    146 

Hadley's  Beauty,  Mrs.  O.  Silma.  Merced  100 

So  Long  Letty  1st.  M.  Bassett   116 

So  Long  Betty  2d.  Mrs.  O.  Silma   60 

So  Long  Letty  3d.  J.  W.  East.  SnelUnjr  85 

So  Long  Letty  4th.  J.  H.  DenniB   65 

Maid  of  Gold.  Mrs.  O.  Silma   HO 

Massive  Orange  Girl.  Jno.  Wilson.  Merced  170 
Massive  Orang-e  Girl  2d.  P.  Carmean..  106 
Buna's  Ideal.  Wm.  Bernstein.  Han  ford.  .  125 

Bred  gilt,  E.  L.  Morley    80 

Bred  gilt,  John  Wilson   210 

Boar  pig.  Jos.  Casaretta    45 

Waukecn  Maid  1st,  Les  McCracken.  Bipon  100 

LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


snappy  quick  sale  with  the  bidders 
supporting  Col.  Rhoades'  efforts  well. 
The  top  of  the  females  was  the  cow 
Pomona,  with  heifer  calf  at  foot  by 
Beau  Perfection  34th,  consigned  by 
the  University  of  Nevada,  selling  for 
$925.  The  top  of  the  bulls— a  thick 
blocky  yearling,  consigned  by  H.  M. 
Barngrover  and  sired  by  Patrician 
5th,  brought  $975.  Pull  detail  of  the 
sale  will  be  given  next  week. 


The  Merchants'  Association  of 
Fresno  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  upheld  the  recent  protest  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Wool  Growers' 
Association  against  the  exclusion  of 
sheep  from  portions  of  the  National 
Forest.   

The  Napa  State  Hospital  is  fortu- 
nate just  at  present  in  having  hay 
that  was  stored  2  years  ago  to  feed 
at  present.  Lucky  is  the  stockman 
who  has  a  surplus  of  hay  at  present. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


Feb.  84th — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davie. 

Feb.  «5th  —  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n.  Davis. 

Feb.  27th — California  Poland -China  Breed- 
ers' AssociaUon.  University  Farm,  Davis. 

Feb.  «7th  —  Southern  California  Berkshire 
Breeders'  Ass'n. 

Feb.  27th — Poland-China  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Sale,  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  9th — Stanislaus  Co.  Holstein-Friesians 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Modesto. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas. Hanford. 

Mar.  KM  7th — Tagns  Banch  Sale.  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  Tulare. 

Mar.  26th  —  California  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association,  Annual  Guaranty  Sale. 
Sacramento. 

Apr.  3rd — Kings  Co.  Pig  Club,  Hanford. 

Apr.  6th  —  N.  K.  Horan,  Poland-Chinas. 
Loekeford. 

Apr.  8th — Tulare  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Spring  Sale  at  Tulare. 

Apr.  17th — Butte  City  Banch  Sale.  Butte 
City. 

Apr.  21st — A.  M.  Bibens.  Holstein-Friesians 
Modesto. 

Apr.  24th — Dice  and  Waltz.  Poland-Chinas, 
Hanford. 


 COUNTRY  LANDS. 

STROUT'S  SPRING  CATALOG 
Farms!    Jost  Out! ! 

More  than  1.000.000  people  will  read  this  new 
100-page  illustrated  catalog  packed  with 
money-making  farm  bargains  in  33  States 
You'll  want  to  read  on  page  11  details  of 
100  acres.  10-room  house,  barns,  silo,  with 
pair  horses.  7  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  imple- 
ments, to  close  estate  for  $2500.  only  $1000 
down.  See  page  75,  splendid  Midwest  160 
acres  corn,  grain,  stock  farm,  8-room  brick 
house,  big  barns,  silo,  cornhouses:  widow 
throws  in  2  horses,  cows,  machinery,  wagons, 
etc..  all  for  $12,000.  only  $3,000  down.  Beau- 
tiful "Overlook  Farm."  page  8.  borders  river. 
65  acres.  6-room  house,  new  barns,  pair 
horses,  other  stock,  machinery,  furniture.  Ev- 
erything incladed  by  woman  owner  for  SI. 650. 
part  cash.  Details  page  22.  great  stock  and 
dairy,  360  acres,  new  12-room  house,  3  im- 
mense bams,  2  silos,  2  horses.  26  cows,  bull, 
other  stock  complete  highgrade  implements, 
ready  for  business  at  $7200.  easy  terms.  This 
book  goes  to  every  coruer  of  America;  write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  831AF  New  York  Life  Bids.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


STOCKMEN'S  WEEK  STARTS  OFF 
WELL. 

An  attendance  at  the  various  meet- 
ings scheduled  for  the  opening  of  the 
annual  Stockmen's  Week  at  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  was  fully  up  to  ex- 
pectations. The  Hereford  breeders 
held  a  meeting  in  the  forenoon  and 
among  other  things  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  a  publicity  campaign  by 
the  daily  press  in  San  Francisco  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Livestock  Show.  "A  Study  of 
Livestock  Conditions  in  the  United 
States,"  an  address  by  Dean  T.  F. 
Hunt  of  the  University  of  California^ 
held  the  attention  of  the  audience 
closely.   v  • 

HEREFORD  RREEDERS  HATE 
SNAPPY  SALE. 


Fears  of  a  slow  sale  on  account  of 
the  threatened  drought  conditions 
were  not  well  founded.  While  the 
average  was  not  as  high  quite  as 
some  previous  Hereford  sales,  the 
price  was  equal  to  the  condition  of 
the  animals  perhaps.  Twenty-four  fe- 
males sold  at  an  average  of  $426  per 
head  and  30  bulls  for  $412  apiece.  A 


■wMEF 


MERRITT  &  BOWERS 
MAMMOTH 

JACKS 

Registered  Draft  STALLIONS  of 
AH  Breeds 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford 
BULLS 
All  animals  guaranteed. 
Visitors   always  welcome- 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  is 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  In  26  years 
and  has  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring  orchard  produced  $102*0  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  Irri- 
gation. Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  lirht.  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  furniture  and  automobiles. 

WiU  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK.  840  W.  76th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  Cattle  Ranch  in  Califor- 
nia. Drought  does  not  affect  it.  2500  acres 
delta  land,  45  miles  from  Sacramento.  Great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  2000  head 
of  cattle  now  pasturing  on  the  land.  $125.00 
per  acre.  F.  N.  Chaplin,  Argonaut  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  stock  farm. 

145   acres;    100   acres   bottom   land.  Well 

fenced  and  watered.  For  particulars  write 
Box  75,  R.  F.  D.  A,  Geyserville. 


I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin,  Mo. 

A  BIG  ~  BARGAIN — 1200-aere  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden.  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon. 


IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE— One  large  bean  threshing  out- 
fit complete,  including  the  following:  one 
36-60  bean  separator  used  three  seasons. 
Hardwood  frame  and  selected  lumber  through- 
out. Capacity  2500 — 100  bags  per  day.  One 
Case  Steam  Tractor  Engine  and  Separator 
used  three  seasons  only;  practically  new.  Also 
14  net  wagons,  1  new  cookhouse  last  year. 
Derrick  wagon  and  in  fact  the  best  and  most 
complete  threshing  outfit  in  Ventura  Co.  This 
is  a  special  built  machine  and  has  the  latest 
devices  to  save  labor  and  beans.  This  Is  a 
money-making  outfit.  Can  give  good  reasons 
for  selling.  Price  below  actual  value.  H.  A. 
Munger,  Santa  Paula.  Calif. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE-^Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West ,  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  umber  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County. 

PLANT  RHUBARB  between  your  young 
trees.  Get  crop  this  year.  Fine  large  crimson 
Linneaus  roots.  $85.00  per  1000.  Mrs.  F. 
Stevens,  R.  "C,"  Box  85,  San  Jose. 


No 
Slip 

between 
Sickle 

and 
Sack 


D  ROAD  ACRES  of  ripe  grain  stretching  away  to 
the  horizon;  hot,  stifling  winds  fanning  the 
fields;  a  scorching  sun  beating  down  from  cloudless 
skies,  drying  the  heavily  laden  heads  of  grain  and 
splitting  the  enclosing  husks  of  the  prime,  fat  ker- 
nels. Grain  beginning  to  shell  even  to  the  touch  of 
a  gentle  bre«ze.   Must  be  cut  in  a  hurry! 


A  flock  of  binders  rushed  into  the  field!  An  army 
of  fly-by-night  harvest  hands  summoned  to  support 
the  binders  and  feed  the  waiting  thresher.  Old  Sol  trying  his  durndest 
to  beat  you  to  it — shelling  a  few  kernels  of  grain  from  every  head  of 
grain  at  each  toss  of  a  bundle  between  binder  and  thresher.  (There's 
many  a  slip  between  binder-sickle  and  thresher  cylinder!)  Mounting 
grain  losses,  growing  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day. 

Just  a  little  word  picture  BUT — 

That's  the  kind  of  an  experience  that  gives  the  farmer  of  the  West 
a  full  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  light  combines — 

McCormick  and  Deering  Harvester-Threshers 

They  are  the  dry-weather  crop  savers — harvest,  thresh,  clean  and  sack 
the  grain  as  a  one-unit  operation.   There  is  no  slip  between  sickle  and 

sack! 

Write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  advertisement 
and  mail  to  one  of  the  branch  houses  listed  below.  A  complete  descrip- 
tive harvester-thresher  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  return  for  your 
trouble. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
of  America 

CHICAGO,  (Incorporated)  U.  S.  A. 

BILLINGS,  MONT,        CHEYENNE,  WTO..        DENVER,  COLO.        HELENA,  MONT. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  SPOKANE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TRACTORS— One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  16-fiorse- 
power  at  $2860,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  rears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'FarreU  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


DR.  RAKER'S  LIVESTOCK  AND  VETERI- 

nary  Cyclopedia  tells  about  management, 
feeding  and  breeding  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Hogs. 
Poultry,  Goats  and  Dairying.  All  parts  com- 
bined in  one  large  leather  volume.  Over  1400 
pages.  Weight.  8  lbs.  Price,  $7.00  postpaid. 
D.  G.  Gustason.  315  Grosse  Bids..  Los  An- 
geles.   


COTTON  HEED  FOB  SALE — Pure  Btrain 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  rave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple. 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven,  Fresno  County.  Cal.   


REMANUFACTUBED  PIPE. 
AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  180  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


"SONG  RESTORER"  keeps  birds  in  songa  nd 
health:  also  Nestling  Food  for  baby  birds. 

5c  each  per  package  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Buker's  Bird  Store,  1184  Market  St..  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

$2,000  HOI. T  ":t0"  FOR  SALE— In  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new:  and  a  five- 
Disk  Mollne  plow.    Address,  J.  M.  Nelson,  18 

N.  First  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif.,  '  

PEAR  TREES,  86c;  Strawberries.  $2  per 
100;  other  berry  plants,  S2.00  per  doz.  All 
delivered.  Milk  goats.  Gash  Nurseries.  Se- 
bastopol. 

BERRY  PLANTS — EUersburg  Strawberries 
Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Monia.  Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
~  B URBANE  THORNXESS  BLACKBERRY 
Plants — 8  for  $1.00.  WeU-rooted  tips.  Va- 
riety Farm,  Clovis,  Cal. 

CHOICE  FRANQUETTE- GRAFTWOOD^Sr 
per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton.  Jr..  Route  4.  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


OWNER  OF  SMALL  APIARY  wishes  to  ar- 
range with  rancher  for  summer  location;  al- 
falfa or  other  rood  range;  within  sixty  miles 
of  Oakland  preferred.  E.  O.  James,  Mills  Col- 
lege, Cal.  

3000  MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  on  Pi  choline 
roots,  well  grown  and  proper  sice:  free  from 
pest.  WIU  seU  either  whole  lot  or  in  lots  of 
BOO  or  1.000.    A.  H.  Monroe.  Orland.  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

SEEDS — Alfalfa  Seed  ~4©c— t~ •.  b.  Ban 
Francisco.  All  varieties  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed.    Write  for  special  prices.    Bay  Counties 

Seed  Co..  San  Francisco.  California.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  *  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished  54   years.     Send  for  free  book  on 

patents.   •  ,   

"  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  bogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 

Cro  ley.  Town  send  St.,  8  an  Frandsco.Calif .  

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson.  Rt.  A.  Box  209.  Loth.  Cal. 
~"  BUBBANK~  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 
plants — year  old,  6  for  $1.00:  16  for  $v!.00. 
postpaid.    H.  Glas,  Madera,  Cal. 

FOB  SALE^Walnut  Grafting- Wood.  Payne 
10  cents;  Eureka,  8  cents  foot.    A.  C.  Kuhn. 

Route  B.  Box  361.  San  Jose.  

FOR  SALE  —  S.uwJwick  Steel  Hay  Press. 
Baled  only  160  tons;  good  as  new.  Wiech- 
man  &  Vick.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

FOB    SALE  California    Wonder    Com"  for 

seed.    Doubles  yield.    Send  for  circular.  James 

McJtoe.  Riverside.  OaBL  

STRAWBBERRY  PLANTS — 7  5«  par  hun- 
dred,  by  prepaid  parcels  poet.  Best  varieties. 
Variety  Farm,  Clovis,  Calif. 

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  if 
dress  D.  A.  Snow.  1076  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose. 

Cal.  

M  \MMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED— Two 
oz.  16c:  $1.00  pound,  postpaid.  A.  P.  Ward 
A   Son,  Calistora. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberrer  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  Dust  Sprayer.  No.  4, 
rood  condition.    R.  E.  Kyan,  Lodi.  Cal 


In 
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HOT  LUNCHES  FOR  SHASTA 
COUNTY. 


i 


Your  informant  has  just  read  a 
report  from  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  on  The  Hot  School  Lunch  and 
his  hat  is  off  to  Shasta  County. 

There  is  a  strain  of  heroism  run- 
ning through  that  report,  though  the 
writers  don't  know  it,  and  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  that  they  don't.  It  is 
merely  mentioned  so  that  we  of  more 
effete  counties  may  feel  the  more 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  Some  of  us 
haven't  even  a  home  demonstration 
agent  to  make  a  report  about  any- 
thing. 

There  are  children  in  Shasta  County 
who  go  five  miles  to- school. 

Water,  for  many  schools,  is  a  big 
problem.  In  at  least  one  instance — 
there  may  be  more — drinking  water 
must  be  carried  from  home.  In  an- 
other instance,  to  keep  the  hot  lunch 
going,  the  pupils  carry  their  dishes 
home  to  be  washed  while  the  teacher 
carries  home  the  cooking  utensils. 
One  teacher  writes  that  a  well  is  to 
be  sunk  on  the  school  grounds.  If  it 
is  a  success,  four  others  are  to  be 
bored  on  nearby  ranches  for  a  more 
convenient  home  'supply.  Thus  the 
hot  lunch  reacts. 

To  fret  things  going,  one  feacher 
took  the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  pur- 
chased the  first  lot  of  supplies  out  of 
her  own  salary.  Another  bought  part 
of  the  equipment.  These  rash  acts 
were  perhaps  due  to  the  impatience 
of  youth — maybe  not  the  wisest  thing 
in  the  world  to  do,  but  revealing  a 
mighty  fine  spirit,  just  the  same. 

The  work  is  being  pushed  by  the 
farm  home  department  of  the  farm 
bureau,  and  the  agent  reports  22 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  384 
pupils  now  serving  the  hot  lunch. 
Eight  farm  centers  have  contributed 
■some  SI 75  for  equipment  in  addition 
to  what  the  schools  themselves  have 
raised. 

The  Soul  of  tile  Movement. 

The  real  soul  of  the  movement, 
however,  is  revealed  not  in  the  statis- 
tics but  in  the  letters  from  teachers, 
extracts  from  which  you  may  be  glad 
to  read.    They  write: 

"So  far,  the  children  have  been 
bringing  supplies  from  home." 

"I  bought  some  of  the  equipment 
and  some  was  brought  from  home, 
but  the  farm  home  department  of  this 
center  is  going  to  get  us  some  more." 

"The  pupils  seem  very  interested 
in  it.  Their  efficiency  has  increased 
some  and  I  know  it  will  continue  to 
increase  the  longer  we  have  the  hot 
lunch." 

"There  was  a  hot  discussion  be- 
tween two  boys  as  to  who  was  to 
wash  the  dishes,  each  declaring  it  was 
his  turn/' 

"We  picked  up  acorns  in  the  school 
yard  and  sold  them  and  the  children 
help  out  from  home." 

"The  one  who  cooks,  proudly 
serves." 

"My  equipment  consists  of  3  large 
enameled  kettles,  two  of  which  can 
be  converted  into  a  double  cooker, 
2  large  dishpans,  measuring  cup, 
large  spoon,  and  1,000  paper  napkins. 
Cost  $10." 

"I  have  asked  the  boys  to  furnish 
milk,  as  nearly  all  milk  several  cows." 

"The  children  eat  their  lunch  more 
quietly,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  hot 
dish,  and  show  a  decided  improvement 
in  thein  physical  condition.  They  also 
reveal  added  interest  and  increased 
efficiency." 

"As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  dismissed 
they  get  their  lunch  pails  and  put 
them  on  their  desks.  One  of  the  girls 
passes  the  napkins  and  they  are 
spread  out.  The  pupils  then  form  in 
line,  cafeteria  style,  get  their  dish 
and  spoon  from  a  shelf,  are  served 
and  pass  to  their  seats.  They  enjoy 
it  all  and.  although  I  dreaded  to  begin 
it,  am  sincerely  glad  I  did.  They 
appreciate  it  so  much  and  it  does 
them  so  much  good  that  I  gladly  do 
the  extra,  work  for  the  results." 

"They  do  show  increased  efficien- 
cy." 

"In  out  districts  we  don't  have 
everything  to  do  with,  but  it.  is  sur- 
prising what  one  can  do  out  of 
nothing." 

Flies  in  the  Ointment. 
There  are  two  flies  in  the  ointment; 


Home  Circle  Department 


respect  for  the  truth  compels  the  ad- 
mission. One  teacher  says,  "The 
pupils  all  seem  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  me  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  believers  out  of  the  parents." 
What's  the  matter  with  those  parents? 
They  need  to  have  driven  home  the 
staggering  truth  that  country  chil- 
dren are  now  inferior  to  city  children 
in  physical  fitness.  They  need  to  be 
made  to  know  that  malnutrition  is 
greater  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city,  not  because  food  is  scarce,  but 
because  it  is  wrongly  used.  They 
need  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that 


the  old,  cold  lunch  is  one  of  the  chief 
devils  that  depresses  its  victim — phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  morally. 

Another  teacher  had  to  go  over  the 
heads  of  her  school  board.  She 
charitably  says  "they  are  very  con- 
servative." They  are  worse  than 
that.  They  are  kin  to  the  Irishman 
who  fell  several  stories  and  broke  his 
neck.  A  fellow  workman  examined 
him  and  wailed,  "He  is  dead,  but  he 
isn't  conscious  of  it  yet."  That  dis- 
trict needs  to  add  a  new  clause  to  the 
litany,  "From  the  inertia  of  a  dead 
school-board,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


The  Movie  Must  Be  Mended. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Some  country  fathers  and  mothers 
may  wonder  why  a  farm  paper  should 
give  space  to  a  discussion  of  motion 
pictures.  Movie  fans,  they  say,  are 
city  dwellers;  movie  problems  are  city 
problems.  Well,  there  is  one  farmer 
who  believes  we  are  concerned  and 
ought  to  be  greatly  interested,  and 
who  hopes  to  make  a  few  others  be- 
lieve it  before  he  is  done. 

A  discussion  of  the  social  and  moral 
phases  of  "the  theatre"  is  no  novelty. 
That  discussion  has  been  raging  since 
Hector  was  an  immature  canine. 
Most  of  it  has  missed  the  mark  and 
much  of  it  has  been  laughable  be- 
cause the  disputants  have  not  spoken 
the  same  language.  When  they  have 
talked  about  "the  theatre,"  they  have 
dealt  with  an  abstraction — and  "there 
ain't  no  such  animal."  This  play  is 
wholesome;  that  play  is  vicious.  This 
playhouse  under  this  management  is 
good;  that  playhouse  under  that  man- 


agement is  bad.  This  much  is  real 
and  clear,  but  when  we  get  away  from 
the  particular  play  or  playhouse,  and 
go  to  talking  about  "the  theatre,"  we 
are  dealing  with  what  the  highbrows 
call  the  abstract.  We  leave  the  realm 
of  reality  and  enter  the  realm  of 
ghosts.  What  I  see  there  you  may  not 
see  at  all,  and  what  you  see  may  not 
be  there  at  all  when  I  take  a  look. 
With  the  movie  as  an  abstraction,  this 
article  has  nothing  to  do-  With  this 
or  that  particular  film  or  playhouse  or 
management,  it  may  have  something 
to  do. 

Moving  Pictures — Good  and  Bad. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  moving 
pictures.  There  are  pictures  that  may 
be  good  in  one  environment  and  bad 
in  another  environment.  There  are 
pictures  that  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other;  like  Kipling's  Tomlinson, 
they  have  no  soul  of  their  own- 


CHINESE  CORMORANTS,  TRAINED  TO  FISH  FOR  THEIR 

MASTERS. 


(From  California  Nature  Study  League,  care  of  C.  M.  (ioethe,  7~0  Capital  National 
Bank  Bids-,  Sacramento,  Cal.) 

Shags  are  so  well  known,  even  far  into  the  interior  valleys,  where 
they  are  found  fishing  sometimes  even  in  the  Sierran  foothills  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  that  I  trust  the  young  folks  of  the  homes  you  reach  will 
find  the  February  story  of  interest. 

The  black  bird  skims  over  ocean,  bay  or  river.  From  its  long  neck, 
rapidly  beating  wings,  sooty  color,  the  young  naturalist  recognizes  a 
"shag"  or  cormorant.  Though  accustomed  to  tamed  rabbits,  chickens, 
cows,  horses,  taming  a  cormorant  seems  absurd.  Let  him  listen  to  this 
story  of  patient  China: 


"Shag"  colonies  are  also  found  there.  If  a  Chinese  "shag"  could 
talk  to  a  California  one,  he  would  envy  the  American  "shag's"  freedom. 
In  his  Orient,  race-old  customs  bind  every  one.  Life  is  hard.  Men  work 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  four  copper  cents.  Millions  are  monotonously 
doomed  to  rice  1095  meals  a  year.  Any  flavoring  for  this  rice  is  salable- 
Buy  in  China  an  orange.  The  vendor  retains  its  peel  for  such  flavoring. 
Some  Chinese  rice  growers  cannot  afford  even  to  eat  the  rice  they  grow. 
They  sell  it  to  purchase  the  cheaper  millet.  The  margin  buys  clothing, 
shelter. 

In  such  a  humanity-packed  land,  even  the  earning  ability  of  the 
"shag"  has  not  been  overlooked.  During  the  centuries  preceding  even 
China's  barnacle-incrusted  civilization,  Nature  was  perfecting  this  mar- 
velously  active  fisher.  The  Chinese  use  for  human  food-getting  this 
smoothly-running,  fish-taking  machine.  The  slant-eyed  masters  of  this 
oily-fleshed  bird,  ring,  (mind  you,  not  wring)  its  neck  so  that  it  cannot 
swallow  its  scaly,  finned  quarry.  It  must  bring  fish  to  its  owner  before 
the  ring  is  removed  and  it  is  free  to  swallow  its  own  "sea  food"  dinner. 

Nature  gave  the  cormorant  a  marvelously  specialized  bill  for  "gaf- 
fing" its  prey.  Those  learning  to  READ  A  ROADSIDE  will  be  interested 
in  other  fisherbird  bills: — the  gannet's  grasping  bill,  the  darter's  spear- 
ing bill,  the  pelican's  pouched  bill.  So  varied  are  bird  bills  that  a  col- 
lector of  bad  bills  once  gathered  them  into  a  picture  showing  the  kinds  of 
bills,  "long  bills,  short  bills,"  that  came  to  him  for  collection.  A  hundred 
other  miracles  of  bird  architecture  are  described  in  Mr.  Beebe's  "The 
Bird."  Advice  as  to  such  Nature  study  books  may  be  had  at  the  thou- 
sands of  branches  of  the  California  County  Library  System. 


I  do  not  believe  it  an  unjust  criti- 
cism to  assert  that  many  a  movie 
playhouse  today  is  a  dangerous  place 
for  children  because  the  average  man- 
agement does  not  discriminate.  Good, 
bad  and  indifferent  are  often  mixed  in 
one  program.  It  has  been  said  in  ex- 
tenuation that  the  local  manager  can 
not  choose  his  program,  but  must  take 
what  his  agency  sends.  And  some 
agencies  seem  to  think,  evidently,  that 
every  program  must  be  varied  enough 
to  contain  something  for  every  pos- 
sible taste  or  standard.  Why  is  it,  do 
you  suppose,  that  so  many  producers 
and  managers  think  their  profits  will 
shrink  unless  they  indulge  in  the  sug- 
gestive and  prurient?  You  know  what 
they  say,  "We  must  give  the  public 
what  they  want."  We  may  give  them 
credit  for  being  sincere  in  this  con- 
tention, but  are  they  right?  This  far- 
mer is  no  movie  fan,  but  he  has  sam- 
pled a  good  many  pictures — enough  to 
know  the  trend.  He  has,  without  ex- 
ception, noted  that  an  audience — any 
audience — reacts  to  a  clean,  fine  play 
(and  there  are  many  of  them)  with 
enough  enthusiasm  to  suit  any  man- 
ager. Hasn't  it  come  to  be  true  any- 
way that  the  crowd  is  drawn  by  the 
actor  more  than  by  the  play,  and  do 
you  think  the  actor's  drawing  power 
would  be  lessened  by  always  giving 
him  a  clean,  wholesome  medium  for 
expression?  I  like  to  think  that  pro- 
ducers and  managers  are  mistaken 
when  they  say  or  think  that  they  can 
not  register  the  highest  artistic  and 
financial  success  without  resorting  to 
suggestive,  prurient  or  vicious  pic- 
tures. 

Perhaps  the  inane,  the  just  no-ac- 
count picture  may  be  forgiven  on  the 
ground  that  the  demand  for  films  is  so  , 
great  that  there  is  not  enough  real 
talent  available  to  keep  the  cameras 
turning  fast  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. But  the  other  objectionable 
kinds!  Does  it  require  any  more  skill 
to  tell  a  clean  story  than  to  tell  a 
rotten  one?  Does  it  require  any  more 
talent  to  depict  a  decent  character 
than  an  indecent  one?  Does  it  cost 
any  more  to  film  a  wholesome  play 
than  one  polluted  and  polluting? 

Putrid  and  Vicious  Stories  Depicted. 

However  you  account  for  it,  or 
whether  you  account  for  it  at  all  or 
not,  the  fact  is  that  in  all  too  many 
instances,  worthless,  dirty,  dangerous 
pictures  are  displayed,  telling  inane, 
putrid  or  vicious  stories,  and  the  re- 
sult is  becoming  apparent  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  run  into  town  and  ask 
the  chief  of  police  if  boy  and  girl  de- 
linquents are  on  the  increase  and  why- 

The  pictures  are  going  in  strong  for 
melodrama — the  regular,  old,  rip- 
roaring,  dime-novel  brand  of  "meller 
dramar."  The  other  night  I  sat 
through  one  of  them— a  rather  mild 
one,  too,  as  they  go.  The  hero  was  an 
unrepentant  race-track  "tout,"  who 
pawned  his  lady  love's  pearl  necklace 
(the  lady  loves  all  have  plenty  of 
pearls),  and,  with  the  money,  won  a 
fortune  on  a  single  turn  of  the  wheel 
— just  as  easy!  A  valuable  horse  was 
stolen;  a  young  and  pretty  girl  was 
drugged  and  dragged  off  to  a  cellar, 
and  two  murders  were  committed  in 
detail,  after  desperate  struggles,  in 
which  every  stitch  of  clothing  was 
torn  from  the  rather  fine  form  of  one 
"lady."  The  law,  retribution,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  that  in  real  life, 
which  makes  rape,  robbery  or  murder 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  pastime,  ap- 
peared just  once  in  the  person  of  a 
comic  opera  policeman.  He  was 
knocked  out  in  the  first  round  with  a 
brick  hurled  by  a  Chinaman.  (Exit 
law  and  order.)  Doubtless  the  adult 
who  didn't  go  to  sleep  grinned  at  the 
melo  part  of  the  drama,  but  here  is 
real  cause  for  tears;  you  should  have 
heard  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls — 
fully  50  per  cent  of  the  andience — 
howl  with  delight  when  the  brick 
bounced  from  the  "bean"  of  the  big 
"bull." 

Juvenile  Crime  Epidemic 

A  real  epidemic  of  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency  is  sweeping  our  cities 
Rnd  an  intelligent  and  observing  chief 
of  police  told  the  writer  that  he 
hasn't  a  doubt  that  it  is  traceable  di- 
rectly to  the  vicious  pictures  dis- 
played because  men  think  it  pays. 

How  are  we  going  to  handle  the  sit- 
(Continued  on  page  366-) 
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THIS  LITTLE  HOY  WAS  WIGHT. 

Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus:  "When  I 

am  grown  a  man, 
I'll  help  my  dearest  mother  the  very 

best  I  can. 
I'll  wait  upon  her  kindly;  she'll  lean 

upon  my  arm ; 
I'll  lead  her  very  gently,  and  keep  her 

safe  from  harm. 
"But.  when  I  think  upon  it,  the  time 

will  be  so  long," 
Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus,  "before  I'm 

tall  and  strong, 
I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  her 

pride  and  joy 
By  helping  her  my  very  best  while 

I'm  a  little  boy." 
—The  Brown  Memorial  Monthly. 


WHEN   FLORABELLE    WEST  TO 
SCHOOL. 

Most  children  are  six  years  old  be- 
fore they  go  to  school,  but  Florabelle 
was  only  two  when  she  had  her  first 
experience  in  a  schoolroom. 

Jessie  was  Florabelle's  big  sister. 
Jessie  was  ten  years  old,  and  she  was 
almost  the  champion  speller  in  her 
room,  and  almost  the  champion  in 
geography,  and  almost  the  champion 
in  arithmetic.  When  you  were  cham- 
pion for  a  month,  your  name  was 
written  on  a  "roll  of  honor"  with  a 
gilt  star  after  it;  and  Jessie's  name 
would  have  been  there  for  every 
month,  had  it  not  been  for  Philip 
Lucas.  Philip  was  almost  the  cham- 
pion, too.  and  would  have  been,  except 
for  Jessie. 

As  it  was,  they  were  taking  it  turn 
about.  September's  honors  had  gone 
to  Jessie.  Then  Phil  had  spunked  up 
and  taken  October's.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, Jessie  had  carried  off  Novem- 
ber's, Phil  December's,  and  in  Jan- 
uary they  had  tied  in  everything. 
Starting  afresh,  Jessie  had  won  in 
February,  Phil  in  March  and  then 
again  in  April.  Jessie  must— simply 
must— win  in  May;  and  because  she 
must/  while  fate  was  against  her, 
Jessie  cried. 

"I  can't  come  to  the  spelling-test 
this  afternoon,''  said  she,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "I've  got  to  stay  home 
and  keep  tbe  baby;  and  Phil  will  win 
and — I  can't  help  it." 

A  little  questioning  brought  out  the 
story.  Mother  had  to  go  to  the  Court 
House  about  some  papers  which  must 
be  signed  today.  Mother  was  sorry, 
but  she  couldn't  help  it.  Could  Jessie 
be  excused  until  after  two  and  then 
come  in  for  the  spelling  test?  Teacher 
shook  her  head.  The  directors  were 
coming,  and  Miss  Agnes  had  set  two 
for  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

Miss  Agnes  thought  rapidly.  She 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  before, 
and  the  directors  would  be  here  too, 
and  they  might  think  she  allowed 
children  to  brins  their  baby  brothers 
and  sisters  to  school-  But  in  the  face 
of  Jessie's  despair  she  wondered — 
wondered — if  it  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. Then  she  decided  swiftly. 
Teachers  often  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  in  a  hurry.  So  Miss  Agnes 
said, — 

"Do  you  suppose  Florabelle  would 
be  quiet  if  you  brought  her  to  school 
until  after  the  spelling  and  then  took 
her  home  to  your  mother?" 

"O  Miss  Agnes,  I  just  know  she 
would!  Oh,  if  you  only  would  let  me! 
Why,  if  you  give  Florabelle  a  paper 
and  pencil  she  will  mark  until  the 
lead  wears  out.  She  would  be  good, 
really  she  would,  Miss  Agnes!*' 

In  the  face  of  such  earnest  protes- 
tations Miss  Agnes  yielded,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Jessie  walked  in  triumph- 
antly leading  Florabelle  by  the  hand. 
She  was  very  much  out  of  breath, 
because  she  had  carried  her  little 
sister  much  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
reach  the  schoolhouse  before  that 
dreaded  tardy  bell  rang.  So  the  chil- 
dren had  only  a  chance  to  look  with 
big  eyes  at  a  baby  in  school  before 
the  directors  filed  in  and  the  spelling 
test  was  announced. 

Ab  the  class  took  their  places, 
Florabelle  caught  Jessie's  hand.  "Go. 
too,"  she  announced  firmly  and 
clearly.  Paper  and  pencil  would  have 
no  attraction  if  big  sister  left  her. 
Miss  Agnes  frowned  a  trifle,  then  bade 
Jessie  take  Florabelle  with  her.  As 
they  took  their  places  the  teacher 
gave  a  word  of  explanation  to  the 


directors,  whose  eyes  sought  the  roll 
of  honor  and  saw  the  close  race  which 
Jessie  and  Philip  were  running. 

Every  child  in  the  class  knew  how 
it  would  end,  that  is,  how  the  first 
part  would  end;  and  by  and  by  only 
Philip  and  Jessie  were  left  standing. 
The  test  was  nearing  its  end.  "Awry,' 
gave  out  the  teacher.  Philip  after  a 
blank  look  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
sat  down.  Now  that  was  really  too 
bad,  for  Philip  had  spelled  many 
harder  words  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  without  blinking  an  eye- 
lash. 

When  Philip  sat  down,  Jessie's 
heart  gave  a  great  thump.  Why,  oh, 
why  had  she  taken  that  very  moment 
to  straighten  the  blue  ribbon  bow  on 
Florabelle's  curly  head.  She  had 
heard  the  word,  but,  because  her  fin- 
gers were  busy  when  they  shouldn't 
have  been  and  because  of  the  sudden 
shock  of  Philip's  failure,  it  had  gone 
in  one  ear  and  directly  out  at  the 
other.  In  a  panic  she  realized  that 
she  must  spell  a  word  which  she  knew 
she  had  known,  but  now  had  for- 
gotten. 

Miss  Agnes  did  not  pronounce  it 
again.  She  looked  at  Jessie,  and  the 
latter  looked  back  piteously.  Just  at 
that  moment,  little  Florabelle  sud- 
denly stepped  out  in  front  of  her  sis- 
ter, lifted  out  the  sides  of  her  white 
dress,  made  a  little  bobbing  bow,  and 
said  clearly  and  distinctly, — 

"He  follows  his  nose  wherever  he 
goes, 

And  that  stands  all  awry." 

The  school  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  that  made  the  baby  turn  and 
bury  her  face  in  big  sister's  dress. 
Even  the  directors  had  to  smile.  They 
had  forgotten  their  Mother  Goose  un- 
til Baby  Florabelle  recalled  two  lines 
of  it  to  them. 

She  had  recalled  the  word  to  Jessie 
also,  and  the  latter,  with  her  face 
crimson,  caught  little  sister  up  into 
her  arms  and  spelled  "A-w-r-y,"  as 
distinctly  as  baby  had  pronounced  it. 

The  spelling  lesson  was  over  and 
Jessie  had  won.  Her  name  was 
placed  on  the-  spelling  part  of  the  roll 
of  honor  with  a  star  after  it,  and  Miss 
Agnes  had  bidden  her  take  Florabelle 
home  and  return  in  time  for  the  geog- 
raphy test. 

With  a  still  scarlet  face  she  obeyed, 
but  while  the  "B"  grade  scholars  were 
going  through  their  spelling  test,  the 
door  opened  and  Jessie  slipped  in 
again  with  Baby  Florabelle  tagging 
after.  "Shall  we  never  get  that  baby 
home?"  sighed  Miss  Agnes  to  herself. 

But  Jessie  never  looked  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  Straight  to  Miss  Ag- 
ness  she  went  and  whispered  into  her 
ear.  When  she  had  finished,  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  stooped  over  because 
Jessie  was  not  very  big  after  all, 
raised  up  and  said:  — 

"Jessie  thinks  her  name  ought  not 
to  go  on  the  roll  of  honor,  because  she 
had  forgotten  what  word  I  had  given 
Philip,  until  her  little  sister  recited 
the  Mother  Goose  verse.  She  thinks 
it  should  be  counted  that  Philip  won-" 

"I  didn't  win,"  said  Philip,  whose 
face  now  was  red  too,  and  whose  voice 
was  very  gruff.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  very  gruff  boy's  voices  get  when 
they  are  doing  some  quite  fine  thing? 
Philip  was  having  to  speak  out  be- 
fore the  directors  and  the  whole 
school,  and  that  is  rather  embarrass- 
ing. "I  didn't  win,"  he  said.  "The 
baby  could-a  said  that  to  me  till  next 
Christmas  and  I  wouldn't-a  known 
how  to  spell  it." 

Then  the  president  of  the  School 
Board  arose.  "I  should  say  that  set- 
tled it,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  question 
of  who  is  the  best  speller  in  the  list 
of  words  given  out  today.  Philip  says 
he  did  not  know  how  to  spell  'awry,' 
and  Jessie  has  shown  that  she  did 
know  how.  It  is  merely  that  the  baby 
pronounced  it  instead  of  Miss  Agnes. 
That's  all.  I  think  Jessie  has  fairly 
won  the  star.  What  do  the  rest  of  you 
say?" 

The  rest  of  the  directors  nodded 
their  heads. 

So  as  things  stand  now,  Jessie  and 
Phil  are  exactly  even,  and  both  are 
working  like  troopers  to  win  in  June. 
Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  they  tie  once 
more?— The  Presbyterian. 


When  Buying  a  Piano 
Get  Satisfaction 
Not  a  "Bargain" 


Some  people  are  induced  by  misleading  advertisements  and 
shady  selling  methods  to  buy  a  Piano  at  a  "special"  price, 
thinking  they  are  getting  a  bargain-  In  the  end  they  find 
they  really  paid  a  high  price  because  the  instrument  was  so 
inferior  that  it  gave  out  completely  in  a  few  months  requir- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  new  good  Piano. 

It  takes  good  materials,  honest  workmanship  and  expert 
knowledge  to  make  good  Pianos — and  these  cost  money.  You 
can't  get  something  for  nothing — Pianos  are  no  exception  to 
this  universal  rule. 

• 

But  how  are  you  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  Piano?  Very  few 
people  know  about  scale  design,  plate  construction,  actions, 
felts,  veneers  and  varnish  work.  After  all,  does  not  your 
permanent  satisfaction  lie  in  the  selection  of  a  reliable  Piano 
House— one  who  is  known  to  carry  good  dependable  makes, 
who  stands  back  of  them,  whose  prices  are  fair  and  represent 
full  value  for  the  money  expended? 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 


Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Kte. 


Sherman.Bay  8c  Co, 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets.  Sacramento 
3S5  E.  Main  Street.  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Fortland,  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  Niw — So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes."  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
poods. — dressea,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies.— everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  vcu  "Diamond  Di/r"  Color  Card. 


nulla,  Hawillin  Guliar,  Ukulele. 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet,  Tenor  Banjo  or  Banjo 

Wondirful  new  nyatora  of  tea -bin*  Dot*  music  by  raoTJ.  To  Srst 
pupil*  la  oacb  locality,  wo  fivo  a  120  auperb  Vloon,  Mandolin. 
Ukulolc,  Colbu-.  Hawailn  GulUr.  Cornot,  Tanor  Kaojo  or  Baoio  abao- 
loWly  fro*.  Very  ainall  chance  for  leaaooa  only.  W*  eoafantoo  aoo- 
ce-ia  or  no  chanro.  Cooaploto  outfit  fro*.  Writ©  now.  No  obligation. 
SUHGEBLAND  SCHOOt  OF  MUSIC,  Inc.  Oeo!  ISO  CHICAGO,  IU- 


Dehorn  cattle  before  hot  weather 
and  flies  put  in  an  appearance. 


A  small  cut  or  scratch,  if  not  prop- 
erly cared  for,  may  become  infected 
and  cause  serious  trouble,  rf^&e 
wound,  after  being  thoroughly 
cleansed,  is  sealed,  a  him  or  skin  is 
formed  which  prevents  infection. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  seal 
up  any  dirt  or  foreign  substance  in  the 
wound,  because  the  seal  acts  both 
ways;  that  Is,  it  keeps  dirt  in  the 
wound  if  it  is  there  when  it  is  ap- 
plied, as  well  as  keeping  it  out. 


What  do  you  drink  tea 
for?  For  taste,  for  cheer, 
for  gentle  stimulation,-for 
enjoyment. 

Why  then  do  you  buy 
common  tea?  It  costs 
more  per  cup,  though  less 
per  pound,  than  Schilling 
Tea,  the  fine  practical 
economical  tea. 

There  are  four  flavor-  of  Schilling 
Tea — japan,  Ceylon-India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-Uned  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co   San  Francisco 


DeairJ  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

In    I     37-45  First  S(..  S.iu  Francisco 
PAI'F.BlRlakr,  Moffitt  £  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
Iniakr.  MrKnll  To..       rurtland,  Ore. 
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The  Landscape  Value  of  Perennials 

(By  Prof.  John  W.  Gregg,  Landscape  Architect,  Cnlv.  of  California.) 


In  this  country  it  is  probable  that 
herbaceous  plants  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  same  degree  of  popularity 
as  in  Europe,  where  they  rank  high 
in  public  favor  among  all  the  culti- 
vated plants  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Their  popularity  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  many  and  va- 
ried changes  which  take  place  during 
the  growing  seasons,  and  the  wonder- 
ful improvement  which  has  been  made 
in  varieties. 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  here  in  California 
and  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
more  flowers  in  our  gardens,  it  is  sur- 
prising indeed  to  note  the  general 
neglect  of  this  most  valuable  and  dec- 
orative class  of  plants,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  when  spoken  of  at  all  as 
•'herbaceous  perennials."  A  well- 
planned  and  well-planted  garden  or 
border  of  perennials  begins  the  sea- 
son in  earliest  spring  and  does  not 
complete  its  cycle  of  bloom  until  that 
same  season  returns  again.  Almost 
every  day  throughout  this  long  period 
of  bloom  the  perennial  border  or 
flower  garden  is  changing  with  the 
seasons,  something  new  coming  into 
bloom  continually,  so  that  one  effect 
is  soon  replaced  by  another  before  it 
has  time  to  become  monotonous.  Such 
a  garden  is  never  tiresome;  its  past  is 
a  pleasant  memory,  its  future  a  de- 
lightful anticipation. 

Perennials  usually  produce  the  best 
effect  when  arranged  as  a  "border 
planting"  in  front  of  a  good  back- 
mound  of  shrubs  or  a  hedge.  A  wall 
or  fence  over  which  suitable  vines 
can  be  grown  may  also  furnish  at- 
tractive backgrounds  for  the  wealth  of 
bloom  and  foliage  produced  by  the 
herbaceous  material.  Such  a  "bor- 
der" may  face  a  gravel  walk,  or  a 
lawn  may  define  its  outer  edge  either 
in  the  form  of  a  straight  line  or  in 
gentle  flowing  curves.  A  most  charm- 
ing vista  is  often  produced  when  a 
straight  grass  or  gravel  walk  is  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  with  broad  plant- 
ings of  perennials  and  biennials,  all 
terminating  in  some  garden  feature 
such  as  a  summer  house,  sun  dial,  or 
garden  seat. 

In  growing  hardy  flowering  plants 
we  should  not  forget  the  ways  of  na- 
ture, choosing  such  varieties  as  are 
most  suitable  for  the  soil  and  position 
at  hand.  As  a  rule,  however,  most  of 
them  do  well  in  any  good,  well- 
drained  garden  loam  which  has  been 
deeply  worked  and  enriched  with  a 
liberal  application  of  stable  manure. 

Some  plants,  like  "peonies,"  de- 
mand deeply  worked  trenches  before 
they  will  produce  their  best  growth, 
while  all  plants  of  this  class  demand 
good  drainage,  semi-aquatics  being  the 
only  exception. 

If  one  would  produce  the  very  best 
results  with  herbaceous  perennials,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a 
planting  plan  of  the  border  before- 
hand, showing  just  where  each  variety 
is  to  be  planted.    Harmony  of  color 


300  CandlePower 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Sale  —  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

question  the'finest  lamp  for  home  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  sras  from 
common  motor  srasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
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if  of  utmost  importance,  while  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  is  necessary  if  the 
life  of  the  bowler  is  to  be  continuous. 
These  two  important  factors  must  be 
studied  carefully  and  plans  definitely 
prepared  before  plantirrg-feegins.  Tall 
growing  varieties  should,  as  a  rule, 
find  positions  at  the  back  of  the  bor- 
der, but  the  mistake  is  not  infrequent- 
ly made  of  carefully  graduating  the 
heights  so  that  the  tallest  are  always 
at  the  back  and  the  lowest  at  the 
front,  just  as  one  would  arrange 
potted  plants  on  a  greenhouse  bench. 
In  this  way  plants  often  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  individuality  which  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  if  the  charm  of 
the  border  is  to  be  realized.  A  most 
effective  arrangement  is  obtained  by 
allowing  some  tall  or  medium  growing 
varieties  to  come  clear  down  to  the 
front  border,  thereby  producing  a 
greater  apparent  depth.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement should  not  be  too  frequent, 
however,  because  the  length  of  the 
border  would  apparently  be  shortened, 
and  the  value  of  the  long  vista  de- 
stroyed. Early  flowering  varieties 
should  not  be  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
border  unless  they  retain  foliage  until 
late  in  the  fall,  and  others  should  be 
in  front  of  them  so  that  no  bare  places 
are  ever  apparent.  Plants  should  be 
arranged  in  clumps  or  groupings  in 
large  or  small  numbers,  according  to 
the  prevailing  color  note  wanted  at 
any  one  season. 

The  principal  problem*  to  solve  in 
grouping  is  the  arrangement  of  colors 
and  one  must  have  a  good  knowledge, 
of  the  plants  used  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  effects.  Of  course,  certain 
fundamental  rules  of  color  harmony 
must  be  observed,  and  yet  one's  per- 
sonal taste  may  play  a  very  important 
part  in  arranging  color  combinations. 
One  of  the  hardest  colors  to  handle  is 
violet  and  it  must,  with  some  others, 
be  placed  by  itself  and  never  put  near 
red  or  pink.  By  means  of  white  and 
pale  yellow,  one  can  change  from  blue 
to  other  colors  until  clear  pink,  dark 
red  and  deep  yellow  are  obtained  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  border. 

The  maintenance  of  a  hardy  border 
is  finally  the  determining  factor  if  the 
very  best  continuous  effect  is  to  be 
produced.  Careful  watering,  thorough 
and  frequent  cultivation  and  annua' 
mulching  with  good  manure,  are  all 
essential  operations,  while  the  picking 
of  seed  pods  and  cutting  of  old  flower- 
ing stocks  help  materially  in  main- 
taining a  good  appearance  after  plants 
are  through  flowering.  Many  varieties 
have  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
desirable  plants  to  the  detriment  of 
the  whole  border. 

The  plants  listed  below  are  not  the 
only  ones  of  this  class  that  are  beau- 
tiful or  desirable.  There  are  many 
more,  but  those  here  listed  will  always 
prove  satisfactory:  Alumroot — Heu- 
chera,  astilbe,  baby's  breath— Gypso- 
phylla,  bellflowers — Campanula,  blaz- 
ing star — Litris,  bleeding  heart — di- 
centra,  candy  tuft — Iberis;  campion — 
Lychnis,  Christmas  rose — Helleborus 
Niger,  chrysanthemum — in  variety, 
columbine  —  Aquilegia,  coneflower  — 
Rudbeckia,  coreopsis,  cornflower  as- 
ter—Stokesia,  daisy— Bellis,  foxglove 
—Digitalis,  fuschia,  gaillardia,  hardy 
pink  —  Dianthus,  hollyhock  —  Althea, 
Iceland  poppy— Papaver,  iris,  larkspur 

—  Delphinium,  marguerite,  meadow 
rue — Thalictram,  Michaelmas  daisies 
— Aster,  monkshood  —  Aconitum,  Ori- 
ental poppies,  peonies — Paeonia,  phlox, 
platycodon,  primrose — Primula,  pyre- 
thrum,  rock  cress — Arabis,  sea  pinks 

—  Armeria,  snakeroot  —  Cimicifuga, 
speedwell,  sunflower  —  Helianthus, 
sweet  William— Dianthus  Barbatus, 
windflower — anemone,  yarrow — Achil- 
lia,  yellow  day  lily— Hemerocallis. 

HOW  DO  YOU  MAKE  DRY  YEAST? 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Can  some  one 
give  me  a  receipt  for  a  good  dry  yeast, 
whether  to  use  corn  meal  or  flour  for 
the  sponge,  how  to  dry  it — in  the  oven 
or  by  the  sun — and  how  it  should  be 
stored  to  keep  its  strength?— Mrs.  S. 
E.  F.,  Highland  Springs. 

Will  some  of  our  subscribers  who 
successfully  use  dried  yeast  answer 
this  query? 


These  Fascinating,  FREE  Publications 

about  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

Will  Help  Any  Home  Loyer 
Create  a  Successful  Home 

— They  give  fresh  new  ideas  for  cheerfulness 
in  rooms. 

— They  suggest  ways  and  means  of  making 
rooms  more  pleasing  and  comfortable 
through  better  arrangement. 

—They  show  how  to  select  Rugs,  Draper- 
ies and  Furniture  to  create  effects  desired. 

— They  tell  how  to  make  the  most  of  tt>« 
Furniture  you  now  have  in  your  home. 

They  are  FREE  for  the  asking.    Use  th* 
Coupon.    On  it  they  are  listed  and  briefly 
described.   Mark  the  ones  you  want  and  wal 
to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  Send 
Dept.  B. 


L»s  Angola 
Cal. 


734  South 
Broadway 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Cat  off  along  this  line. 


Please  send  me  the  following  publications: 

—Better  Homes 
Beautiful  Magazine 
Issued  Quarterly. 


Pleasing  Homes 
A  splendid  monthly 
Magazine. 


—Catalog  of  Quality- 
Reed  Furniture. 

—Linen-Bedding-Mat 
tress  Catalog. 

—Drapery-Floor  Cov- 
ering Catalog. 


General  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Home  Furnish  in  s  s 
to  be  issued  in  Spring.    See  later  announcements. 
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Vines  and  Roses 

YOU  SHOULD  PLANT  MORE  DECIDUOUS 

Write  for  Our       Ornamental  Shade  Trees 


Fine  for  Avenues  or 
Individual  Specimens 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 

On.  the   ranch   these   trees  are   good   for  stock 
A  Real  Practical     shelter.      Nothing   better   than    Halm   ©£  .  tillend 
Planters'  Guide      Poplar;   European  Sycamore  and  those  Stately 
EUniN.     Do  well  anywhere — easy  to  transplant. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
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BUILDING 


Fresno,Califorma. 


CHEAPER  WATER 
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LAYNE  &  BOWLER  PUMPS 

—FOR  10-INCH  WELLS  OR  LARGER 

Built  to  give  years  of  service.  Oil- 
ing is  all  that  is  required.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave,  Los  Angeles 
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TB~E  MOVIE  MUST  BE  VENDED. 


(Continued  from  page  363.) 
uation?  I  don't  know,  do  you?  Cen- 
sorship hasn't  amounted  to  much  and 
probably  never  will.  I  have  heard 
some  ministers  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  movie  theatre;  then  they  go 
into  the  realm  of  the  abstract!  Be- 
sides, they  might  about  as  well  tell  the 
bad  picture  and  salvage  the  good  one; 
to  taboo  the  bad  manager  and  support 
the  good  one.  And  we  should  have 
been  more  earnestly  working  at  the 
job  long  ago.  It  is  human  nature  to 
lock  the  garage  after  the  flivver  has 
disappeared.  For  the  most  part,  city 
people  have  been  willing  to  let  things 
drift  in  the  hope  that  when  the  new- 
ness wore  off,  when  producers  found 
their  stride,  when  managers  had 
ihings  standardized,  and  when  the 
public  began  to  take  the  movie  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  situation  would 
right  itself.  It  has  not  done  so  and  it 
is  not  going  to  do  so.  Our  city  breth- 
ren have  a  nice,  full-grown  problem 
on  their  hands. 

The  "Movie"  Primarily  a  City 
Institution. 

Primarily  the  "movie  problem"  is  a 
city  problem.  So  far  we  country  folk 
have  been  too  small  fry  to  attract  the 
promoter.  Our  children  are  in  danger 
in  so  far  as  they  can  easily  reach  the 
fair-sized  town  boasting  one  or  more 
movie  houses,  but  the  country-side  it- 
self has  not  attracted  and  will  not  at- 
tract the  manager  who  is  "in  this 
game  for  the  money  there  is  in  it." 
Without  hypocrisy  we  may  well  thank 
God  that,  in  this  regard,  we  are  not 
like  city  people.  And  with  malice 
toward  none,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  germ-laden  dust  kicked  up  by  any- 
attempted  city  house-cleaning  does 
not  settle  in  our  territory. 

Whenever  I  see  a  sweet,  beautiful 
picture  like  Mark  Twain's  "Prince  and 
Pauper,"  the  thought  comes,  what  a 
pity  that  our  country  boys  and  girls 
cannot  have  the  blessing  of  a  recrea- 
tion like  this  with  as  little  effort  and 
expense  as  city  people  must  put  forth 
to  enjoy  it!  But  when  that  reel  ends 
and  the  next  one  begins  to  flash  blood 
and  thunder,  rapine  and  robbery,  il- 
licit love  and  vampirism,  I  thank 
goodness  that  our  own  young  people 
are  out  in  the  country  where  the  air 
is  pure,  watching  the  master  artist 
unroll  immortal  pictures  in  pasture, 
orchard  and  sky. 

Hopeful  Possibilities. 

If,  in  the  country,  it  becomes  a 
choice  between  no  motion  pictures  and 
the  average  run  of  those  now  dis- 
played to  city  audiences,  I  vote  for 
none.  But  it  need  not  come  to  that 
choice.  The  country  is  still  virgin 
soil  for  the  movie.  It  need  not  be 
barren  soil-  It  is  possible,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  city  and 
warned  by  the  mistakes  of  the  city, 
to  plant  in  the  country  a  motion  pic- 
ture movement  that  shall  be  clean  and 
recreational  and  educational,  and  al- 
together good.  How? — Time's  up. 
We'll  talk  it  over  next  week. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


THOMPSON  LEAVES  UNIVERSITY 
F.YKM. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson,  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  has  resigned  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  G.  Harold 
Hopkins  Stock  Farm  near  Davis. 
Judging  from, the  purcha-sers  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  made  in  the  Shorthorn 
line,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  under 
Prof.  Thompson's  skilled  manage- 
ment this  establishment  will  become 
one  of  the  greatest  Shorthorn  breed- 
ing places  on  the  Coast. 

PRODUCTION    OF    CALI FORNI A 
BEANS  BY  VARIETIES. 
Following  is  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  California  beans  in  1919,  by 
varieties   in   centals,   or  100-pound 
bags,  in  comparison  with  1918: 

1919  1918 

Ltmau    810.000  -1,545.000 

Halw  il~>as    192  000  134.000 

Small   Whites   630.000  978.000 

Large  Whites   390,000  618.000 

Pinks    600.000  721.000 

Black  Eyes    180,000  463,000 

Red  Kidneys                      39.000  26.000 

Cranberries                        63.000  103.000 

Mexican    Beds                   48,000  154.000 

Bay  os                                15.000  118.000 

Teparies    257.000 

.Miscellaneous                     33.000  33,000 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  February  25.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

While  there  have  been  no  changes  during 
the  week  in  dour  prices  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment Hour  has  had  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
market  and  millers  are  not  offering  a  bonus  so 
freely  for  when'  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
ago.  However,  practically  all  sales .  of  wheat 
are  still  made  at  a  bonus  over  the  Govern- 
ment prices.' 

BARLEY. 

Barley  shows  no  change  this  week.  No  ship- 
ments to  Europe  have  been  made  for  some 
time,  and  if  anything  the  price  is  somewhat 
weaker  on  account  of  the  recent  rains. 

Peed  $3.66®  3.76 

Shipping   .'  $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  are  in  little  demand  in  this  market  and 
prices  are  Inclined  to  sag.  A  lower  price  in 
barley  or  rolled  oats  would  find  the  whole 
grain  ready  to  respond. 

Red  feed,  ctl  $3.46®  3.65 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . . .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Com  also  is  weaker  this  week,  on  account 
of  the  rains  in  most  parts  of  the  State 
Prices,  however,  have  been  fairly  maintained. 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.8003  90 

California   $3.25®  3.30 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  during  the  past  week  were 
1884  tons  compared  with  815  the  previous 
week.  The  increased  shipments  were  caused 
yb  a  considerable  quantity  coming  in  to  be 
pressed  for  Government  account.  Local  de- 
mands have  been  stronger  as  buyers  have  been 
waiting  and  are  obliged  to  buy  for  daily  ne- 
cessity. The  chief  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  increase  in  prices  caused  by  the 
country  demand  and  the  fact  that  the  few 
holders  of  hay  in  the  country  are  determined 
not  to  sell  until  they  have  a  line  on  the  pros- 
pects of  this  year's  crop.  The  showers  have 
raised  the  hopes  ol  the  trrowers  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  accomplished  any  practical  results 
to  aid  the  situation. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  Oat  .  .$30.00  0  33.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $28.00  44  30.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $32.00®  35.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $28.00®  32.00 


Barley  Hay   $28 .00®  32.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $30.00®  35.00 

Stock  Hay  $24.00®  27.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Cracked  corn  was  somewhat  weaker  this 
week  but  otherwise  prices  showed  no  change. 
Alfalfa  products  wiU  doubtless  be  advanced 
if  alfalfa  hay  maintains  the  price  attained  this 
week.  Quotations  are  in  carload  lots  per  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  San  Farncisco.  to  consumer. 

Rolled  Barley   $7500®7600 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00®  72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $4300(34800 

Cracked  Corn   $78 .00®  79.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  were  stronger  and  higher  this 
week.  Onions  are  firm  at  last  week's  prices. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  lower,  as  the  stock  on 
hand  has  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  the 
rains  and  may  show  tendency  to  rot.  Garlic 
is  scarcer  and  higher.  On  the  whole,  the 
green  vegetable  market  showed  a  brisk  de- 
mand during  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10®  12 He 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00  01.26 

Celery,  crate  $5.00® 7.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English,  doz  $3.00  0  3.25 

do.  Hothouse,  box  of  30  $4.2504.60 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.5001.75 

Tomatoes.  30  lbs.,  box   $1.00®  1.50 

do.  Extra  fancy.  30  lbs  $2.00 

do.  Mexican   $2  00 

Rhubarb.  8o..  30-lb.  box  $2.60 

do.  Strawberry,  lb  12 He 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  4c 

Cream  Squash,  40  lbs  76®  85c 

Potatoes,  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4 .90®  5. 15 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.50®4.75 

do,  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $5.00<n  5 .25 

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $5.00®  6.25 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.70® 5.00 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4%  06c 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   $4.75®  5.25 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $5.00® 5.25 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.75  02.00 

Garlic,  lb  36e 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  as  a  whole  is  dull  with  a 
downward  tendency,  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  fact  that  March  first  is  tax  time  and  the 
farmers  are  disposing  of  their  surplus  as  best 
they  can.  The  lima  bean  situation  is  in  a 
peculiar  condition.    Baby  limas  are  practically 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  25,  1920. 
CATTLE — While  packers  have  modified 
their  quotations  little  or  not  at  all  from  those 
of  last  week,  there  is  a  perceptible  weakening 
of  the  market.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
the  better  grades,  and  better  than  fair  for  the 
off  kinds.  The  market  may  be  described  as 
quiet  and  expectant. 

Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  100-1200.  lbs. . .  . 
Steers,   No.    1.   1000-1200   lbe    12  ®13%c 

do.  No.  1  1200-1400  lbs  11%  012c 

do,  2nd  quality   9%@10%c 

do,  thin    8     ®  9c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1    9  @-9%c 

do,     2nd  quality    8     0  8%c 

do.  common  to  thin    4%@  6c 

BulU  and  Stags,  good  6V4@  7c 

do.  fair    5%  @  6e 

do,  thin    4%  @  5c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%®  13c 

do,  medium   11  fellVac 

do.  heavy   9    ®  9%c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  is  strong  as 
usual,  demand,  on  the  whole  outrunning  sup- 
ply. In  the  East  the  live  mutton  market  is 
very  variable,  packers  inclining  to  take  advan- 
tage of  heavy  receipts  to  bear  the  price  situa- 
tion and  again  bidding  up  under  shortage. 
Choice  lambs  command  a  good  premium. 

Lambs,  milk  14®  15c 

do.   yearling   lS@13%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11®  12c 

do.  ewes   9®  9%c 

HOGS— Locally  the  hog  market  is  on  a 
fairly  even  keel,  though  there  is  a  weakening 
felt.  The  last  number  (February  19)  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  reaching  our  desk  says  on 
the  hog  situation  in  the  East:  "Announce- 
ment by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  that  Europe  was  practically  out  of 
tiie  market  for  hog  products  precipitated  a 
crash  early  this  week,  prices  declining  $1  per 
cwt.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  statement 
was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  exports  of 
lard  and  meats  last  week  were  only  10,903.000 
lbs.  against  122.397,000  lbs.  a  year  ago,  in- 
dicating curtailment  of  British  orders.  The 
market  has  been  limping  for  a  week  past,  a 
slump  in  heavy  hogs  heralding  the  general 
crash.  Values  arc  down  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  the  year  and  until  the  foreign  exchange 
situation  is  remedied  permanent  improvement 
is  not  expected." 

Hogs,  bard,  fat,  grain- fed,  100-150  lbs.  .16c 


do,  150-225  lbs. 
do,  225-300  lbs. 
do,    300-400  lbs. 


.15%c 

.15c 

.14c 


Los  Angeles,  February  24„  1920. .  . 

CATTLE — Killers  are  buying  sparingly,  both 
of  steers  and  cows,  the  beef  market  being 
quiet  and  kiUera  in  consequence  buying  light. 
There  was  no  change  in  prices  from  last 
week's  reports. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b..  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000®  1100  lbs..  .$10.00®  12  50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00®  8  50 

Canners   $  4.50®  5.50 

HOGS— Hogs  now  coming  in  more  freely  and 
the  Eastern  market  is  quoted  lower,  hence  a 
decline  in  prices  in  this  market  of  50c  a  cut. 
Demand  is  fair  at  this  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  225®276  lbe.  $12.00@12.50 
Heavy  averag-g  223®  276  lbs.  $14.00®  14.50 
Light   $14.60015.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Yearlings  and  lambs  sell  well  and 
at  prices  that  have  held  steady.  The  sale  on 
ewes  and  wethers  is  very  slow.  No  change  in 
prices.    Receipts  are  fair. 

Prime   wethers   $9.00®  11.00 

Yearlings   $9.50@10.60 

Prime  ewes  $8.60®  9.50 

Lambs   $13.00015.00 


Portland.  Ore.,  Feb.  23,  1920. 
CATTLE — Grain  and  pulp  fed  steers.  $12.00 
I  ®12.76;    choice,    $11.00@11.50:    good  to 
choice.  $10.00®  11.00;  medium  to  good.  $9.00 
10.00;  fair  to  good,  $8.00®9.00:  common 
i  to  fair,  $7.00® 8.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
:  $9.50  0  10.25;  good  to  choice.  $8.5009.60: 
I  medium  to  good,  $7.50  0  8.50;  fair  to  medi- 
'  um,  $0.50  07.00:  canners,  $3.50®  6.50;  bulls. 
$6.2509.00;    prime   light   calves.  $15.60® 
17.00;  medium  light.  $12.50  0  15.00;  heavy. 
I  $7.00®  12.60;  stockers  and  feeders.  $8  0  9.50. 
HOGS — Prime  mixed,  $10.70016.20;  medi- 
um,  $10.20@10.75;  rough  heavy,  $11,000 
15.25;  pigs.  $13.00  016.00. 

SHEEP  —  Eastern    lambs,    $17.00®  18.00; 
light  valley.  $16.00  617.00;  heavy.  $14,600 
I  15.60;    feeder   lambs,    $12.00015.00;  year- 
lings. $15.00®  15.60;  wethers,  $13.00  013.50; 
I  ewes,  $10.00012.00. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  February  23,  1920. 
These  are  palmy  days  for  the  owners  of 
California  orange  orchards.     Never  such  a 
combination  of  yields  and  prices  before,  and 
some  predict  that  it  is  unlikely  to  occur 

I  again.  The  trend  of  the  market  is  still  up- 
ward, an  advance  of  25  cents  a  box  on  nearly 
all  grades  being  noted.  For  the  choicest  fruit, 
quotations  run  from  $6  to  $5.26  a  box  J.  o.  b. 
California  points.     Sizes  are  running  large. 

I  At  this  writing  there  ape  perhaps  not  more 

I  than  7,000  carloads  yet  to  go  forward.  At 
the  present  rate  of  shipment  the  Navel  crop 
will  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  by  toe  time 

|  Valencias  begin  to  move.  It  is  thought  Va- 
lencia* will  open  at  about  $4  a  box. 


Lemons  are  also  flnHiny  a  strong  market- 
so  strong  that  some  packers,  anxiouB  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  high  market,  are 
shipping  the  fresh  fruit,  which  of  course  docs 
not  command  topnotch  prices.  The  stock  of 
foreign  lemons  in  the  Eastern  markets  with 
which  the  California  article  has  to  compete  is 
increasing  rapidly.  There  are  between  60.000 
and  70,000  boxes  on  the  New  York  market 
now,  or  due  to  arrive  shortly.  The  finest  qual- 
ity of  lemons  are  quoted  around  $4.60  to  $6 
a  box. 

To  date  there  have  gone  forward  a  total  of 
approximately  11.000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
2.000  carloads  of  lemons. 


unchanged,  as  they  hare  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  but  other  limas  have  developed  a 
great  weakness.  The  CaUfomia  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  is  now  offering  to  old 
customers  lima  beans  in  carload  lots  (60.000 
lbs.)  at  $12  per  hundred.  This  makes  $7,200. 
and  as  a  bonus  the  association  is  adding  26% 
additional  beans.  This  means  75,000  lbs.  for 
$7,200  or  $9.60  per  hundred.  To  new  custo- 
mers they  are  offering  the  beans  at  the  same 
price,  with  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent  in  beans. 
This  means  72.000  lbs.  for  $7,200.  or  $10  per 
hundred.  The  association  price  is  therefore 
quoted  below  as  $9.60  to  $10.00.  although 
the  association's  statement  makes  it  $12.00. 
"Plus  bonus."  The  San  Francisco  price  thie 
week  is  tentatively  $11  is  $1126. 
Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   1  $9  50  0  9.75 

Blackeyes   $7.1007.40 

Cranberry   $7,00  it  7.25 

Pinks   $#  25®  6  55 

Red   Mexican   $8.25  08.75 

Tepary   ,  

Garbanzos   $96009.75 

Large  Whites   $$.1506.36 

Small  Whites   $6  400  6.50 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices   $$.$0010.00 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices  $11.00011  25 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $13.00 

POULTRY 

Large  hens  are  in  oversupply  at  present,  as 
the  demand  is  for  the  smaller  stock.  Broilers 
are  higher  and  the  entire  list  shows  consider 
able  strength.  No  squabs  are  to  be  had  at 
less  than  80  cents,  and  it  is  reported  tfirit  a- 
shipment  of  squabs  was  made  to  the  East, 
where  they  sold  at  $1.  The  stock  of  live 
turkeys  now  coming  in  is  rather  poor  anil 
brought  no  more  than  45c.  Dressed  turkeys 
for  storage  were  somewhat  higher. 
Broilers,  l'.i  lbs.  and  under  60c 

do,  1%  to  1*4  lbs.   50c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  48«50<- 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  45  0  48c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   40c 

do.  Leghorns  40®  42c 

Smooth  young  rosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbe. 

and  over)   40043c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  26e 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. . .  50  0  58c 

do,  live   ■'  •"" 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33038c 

do.  old,  per  lb  28080c 

Squabs,  per  lb  75®  80c 

Ducks,  young,  lb.  35038c 

do.  old.   lb  30032c 

Belgian  Hares,  live.  Ib  20®22c 

do.  dressed  27  0  28c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50®8.60 

BUTTHR. 

While  butter  dropped  two  cents  on  the 
market  in  San  Franclseo  on  Wednesday  i  this 
price  is  regarded  as  a  false  one  by  the  dealers, 
who  say  they  see  no  reason  for  a  de- 
crease in  butter  quotation-.  The  New  York 
market  was  lower  today  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  for  the  drop.  A  reaction  may  come 
tomorrow.  Among  the  arrivals  in  this  market 
this  week  were  two  cars  of  navy  butter  from 
the  East  and  a  considerable  amount  from 
Washington  and  Oregon.  These  latter  were 
mostly  under  grade  and  there  is  a  noticeable 
shortage  in  the  finer  grades. 
0  Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Prime  lsts     .59%  69%  6»%   ••      09  69% 

Extras  61%  62%  63      ..      63%  60H 

MM. 

Eggs  dropped  ten  cents  on  the  New  York 
market  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  they  were 
reported  steady  and  unchanged.  In  the  local 
exchange  they  dropped  6H  cents  in  the  two 
day  of  business  from  Saturday's  dose  With 
Whites  stiU  selling  at  $6  to  68  in  New  York 
there  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  differential 
to  justify  continued  shipments,  buv  local 
dealers  are  not  inclined  te  trust  the  Mew  York 
market  to  maintain  its  present  quotations,  ami 
shipments  are  showing  a  rapid  decrease.  How- 
ever, if  the  Eastern  markets  show  strength  for 
a  few  days  the  shipments  will  undoubtedly 
start  again. 

Thu.    Frl.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ..  47%  48%  47  44%  40% 

Prime  lsts  44      44      43  43   

Ex.  puUeta  42  42  38%  ..  37%  37% 
Undersized   37      87      $6  36      34  % 

CHHRSK. 

No  changes  in  quotations  excepting  in  the 
case  of  California  Young  America,  which  ad- 
vanced 1%  cents. 

California  Flats,  fancy   27c 

do.  Firsts   .'  $6tte 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   33c 

Oregon  Triplet   29c 

do.  T.  A  33%c 

FRESH  FBUITS. 
The  demand  for  pears  is  not  first  class  on 
account  of  the  poor  condition  of  meet  of  the 
fruit  now  offered.     The  apple  demand  was 
somewhat  brisker. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg.  Oregon  $2.75  0  3.25 

do,    Bellflower   $1.26®  1.76 

do,  'Laver  $1.50 

do.    Yellow  Newtown'  $175®  3. 00 

do.    Pippins.  Calif  $1.7602.25 

do.    Wlnesap  $2.0004.00 

White  Winter  Permain   $1.75®2.00 

Pears   $2.60  0  4.00 

CITRUS  ntnars. 
OrangeB  and  lemons  are  steadily  advancing 
in  price.    Navel  oranges  showed  an  increase  of 
50  cents  a  box  during  the  week  and  lemons 
sold  at  25  cents  above  last  week's  quotations 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $6.25  05.76 

do,    choice,  box   .$4.2504.86 

do.    Standard,  box   $3.250  3.76 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $4.50  0  0.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box  $2.7503.25 

do,    Arizona,  box  $3.00  04.00 

Tangerines,  box   $1.5003.50 

HONEY. 

The  local  demand,  which  was  somewhat 
promising  last  week,  has  fallen  off  to  almost 
nothing.  There  is  little  ef  the  water  white 
to  be  had  and  its  prices  were  well  maintained, 
but  for  the  amber  and  light  amber  lack  of 
demand  caused  dealers  to  offer  It  at  lower 
prices  in  an  effort  to  move  the  stock. 

Water  White  18  0  20c 

Light  Amber   14016c 

A ruber   13®14t 

KICK. 

With  both  cable  and  wireless  ont,  there  is 
no  information  from  the  Orient  and  the  local 

situation  remains  quiet. 
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WOODIN    &  LITTLE 


HERCULES   GASOLINE  ENGINES 
From  l'/j  to  12  Hor.se  Power 


GOl'LDS  PYRAMID  POWER  PUMP 
All  Sizes  from  ZVi  to  6  inch 


PUMP  MOUSE 

33  to  41  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY 
SERVICE  AND  USE 

Centrifugal  Power,  Belt,  Electricity, 
Air,  Vacuum,  Ship,  Spray,  Oil,  Mine, 
Steam.  Water  Works,  Wind  Mill,  Road 
Sprinkling.  Rotary,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep 
and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  GOULDS 
CELEBRATED  TRIPLEX  PUMPS. 

W.  &  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS 
BRASS  GOODS,  TANKS 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Sand  for  Our  Catalogue,  Mailed  Fraa 

Inquire  of  Your  Local  Dealer  for 
full  Particulars 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
All  Sizes  from  54  to  10  Inch, 
with  self-oiling  bearings 


GOULDS  TRIPLEX  PUMPS 
All  Sizes 


Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 

MAKES  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

A  trial  will  convince  you.    Contains  Pure  Buttermilk  and  Selected  Grains.    Can  make 
prompt  deliveries  of  all  varieties  of  Baby  Chicks. 
SEND  FOR  PRICES.  Agents  for  Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brooders 


ANSEL  W.  R0BIS0N, 


1274-76  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Dried  fruits  excite  little  interest  and  prices 
continne  to  sag:.  Fovr  descriptions  of  prunes 
sold  at  lower  figures  this  week,  with  little  de- 
mand. 

Prunes — 40-50s   1 8  @  19c 

do,    6O-60s   15®  16s 

do,    «0-70s   14c 

do.    T0-80s   13c 

do,    80-90s   12  %C 

do.    90100s   11c 

Peaches  16%  @  21c 

Apricots   23  ®  30c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  inactive,  and  wool 
growers  are  meeting  with  little  success  in 
contracting'  their  spring:  clips.  However, 
coarse-grade  wools,  the  kind  that  California 
grows,  show  improvement  in  the  market, 
which  is  reacting  against  the  high  prices  of 
the  finer  grades. 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  very  quiet.  Below  are 
the  prices  of  the  Sawyer  Tanning  Company, 
Napa. 

No.  1  Medium  Hides.  46  to  55  ibs  22c 

No.  1  Light  Hides,  30  to  46  libs   27c 

No.  1  Native  Bulls  20c 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Kip.  15  to  30  lbs  33c 

No.  2  Wet  Salt  Kip,  16  to  30  lbs  28c 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Calf,  trimmed   63c 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Calf,  un trimmed  55c 

No.  2  Calf.  2  cents"  per  lb.  less. 

Wet    Salted    Horse  Hides. 

No.  1,  Large,  skinned  to  hoof  $8.00®  9.00 

No.  1,  Medium,  skinned  to  hoof  .  .$4.00®  7.00 
No.  1.  Small,  skinned  to  hoof  .  . .  .$1.00@3.50 
No.  1.  Colt's,  skinned  to  hoof  .  ...50c®1.0U 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  February  24.  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  making  slight  advances 
since  the  17th.  On  that  date  there  was  a  lc 
advance  over  the  opening  prices,  which  was 
64c.  Today  it  is  selling  for  2c  above  last 
week's  quotations.  It  is  not  thought  that  the 
price  will  go  much  higher.  Lighter  receipts 
are  reported  this  week,  considerably  under 
those  of  last  week.  The  demand  is  holding 
up  and  not  affected  by  higher  prices.  There 
was  received  on  the  exchange  for  the  week 
just  ending.    201,200   lbs.  representing  five 


days'  receipts. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery  66c 

do,    prime  first   64c 

do.    first   63c 

EGGS. 


The  tone  of  this  market  is  firmer  this  week 
than  last,  though  prices  are  down  lc  for  all 
grades.  Eastern  markets  are  strong  and  firm 
and  this  condition  is  being  felt  on  the  local 
exchange.  Egg  production  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  normal  and  there  should  be  a 
substantial  increase  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  demand  is  good,  the  public  buy- 
ing more  freely  at  cheaper  prices.  Receipts 
for  the  week  were  1392  cases.    This  is  for 


five  days. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  42c 

do,    case  count   41c 

do,    pullets   40c 


POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  the  past  week  were  only  fair, 
with  a  good  demand  reported  for  almost  ev- 
erything, especially  for  broilers  and  friers. 
Hens  had  a  good  call,  so  did  turkeys  and 
ducks,  but  the  latter  two  are  very  scarce  and 
what  came  in  found  a  ready  sale.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Broilers.  I  to  l      lbs.   40c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  42c 

Friers.  2  to  3  Ibs  36c 

Hens  35  @  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bane),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys   37®  44  c 

Geese   27c 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  somewhat  inactive.  There 
was  a  light  demand  during  the  last  week.  The 
local  market  consumed  a  few  limas  and  large 
whites.    Outside  of  that  everything  was  quiet. 

Limas,  per  cwt   $12.00 

Large  white,  per  ewt   .$6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.50®  6.00 

Tepary,  per  ewt  $3.00® 3.26 

Pink,  cwt  $6.76 

FRUIT. 

Apples  still  make  up  the  offerings.  All 


choice  to  fancy  stock  is  in  good  demand  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Poor  stock  not 
wanted  by  the  trade. 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1.90®  2.15 

do.  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$2.76@3.25 
do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$1.75®  1.85 
do.  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00® 2.26 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $2 .00®  2. 25 

do.  Spitzenburg.  packed  box.  .  $2.25® 3.26 
VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  continue  to  hold  up  at  last  week's 
quotations,  with  moderate  receipts  and  fair 
demand.  Onions  not  selling  well,  but  steady 
in  price.  Cabbage  quoted  a  little  higher  this 
week  and  selling  fairly  well.  Peas  higher 
under  lighter  receipts.    Celery  and  cauliflower 


steady  and  in  fair  demand 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .  $5.00@5.25 

do.    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $4.75® 6.00 

Sweet  potatoes  $4.75®  5.10 

Onions,  Stockton  yeUows.  cwt.   .  .$4.75® 5.00 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $5.60(85.76 

do,    Australian  Brown  ....... .5.25@6.35 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50®  1.75 

Lettuce,  crate  25®  40c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25®1.40 

Peas,  per  lb  8@12o 

Celery,  crate  $5.75® 6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.25@1.60 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  .  .  .   25@30c 

HAY. 

This  market  is  steady  and  the  demand  is 


fair  under  moderate  receipts.  Recent  generous 
rains  have  caused  a  somewhat  weaker  feel- 
ing, though  prices  have  not  changed  from 
last  week's  quotatians. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $27.00®  30.00 

Oat  hay,  ton  $30.00  ®  34 .00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $34.50  ©36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,   ton   $35.00@37.00 

Straw    514.00®  16.00 


ALFALFA. 

A  larger  supply  of  alfalfa  has  been  coming 
in  during  the  last  few  days  and  the  market 
has  weakened  slightly.  New  cuttings  will  be 
offered  in  the  near  future,  but  the  farmer  does 
not  seem  willing  to  accept  any  lower  prices. 
The  new  hay  at  same  price  as  that  from  stor- 
age will  cost  more  on  account  of  the  water 
content.  Old  hay  is  dry  and  therefore  con- 
tains more  actual  feed  value  per  ton.  Prices 
quoted  are  given  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
California,  Inc..  525  Central  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $36.00®  38,00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00@35.00 

Standard  $30.00@33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $37.00  ©39.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $35.00®  36.00 

Standard  Dairy   $33.00®  36.00 

Standard  Dairy   $33.00® 34.00 


PROFIT  FROM  GOATS. 
(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  subscriber  from  San  Benito 
county  rather  takes  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  to  task  for  not  giving  more 
space  to  the  meritorious  features  of 
the  goat, — in  fact  rather  attempting  to 
make  the  livestock  editor  the  goat  for 
not  giving  Capra  hircus  its  proper 
place  in  its  columns. 

This  particular  subscriber's  experi- 
ence has  been  we  might  say  "all  to 
the  good."  as  an  investment  of  $203 
in  a  flock  of  38  goats  has  returned 
$120  in  cash,  all  the  meat  the  family 
wanted  and  50  pounds  of  mohair  not 
yet  sold.  The  only  maintenance  ex- 
pense was  one  dollar  and  sixty-five 
cents  for  a  lump  of  rock  salt. 

The  further  statement  is  made  that 
much  land  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tainous coast  of  California  could  be 
made  to  yield  a  good  return  by  run- 
ning goats  of  the  Angora  variety  on 
it.  All  that  is  needed  are  some  goats 
and  some  one  to  herd  them  and  that 
the  goat  knows  no  dry  year. 

The  writer  can  remember  two  An- 
gora goat  "booms."  The  first  occur- 
red about  fifty  years  ago,  and  many 
small  flocks  were  started  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  States,  but 
interest  in  them  soon  died  out. 
Nothing  more  in  particular  was  heard 
from  this  phase  of  animal  industry 
for  another  25  years,  when  a  regular 
tidal  wave  of  Angora  goats  swept  over 
the  country  filling  all  available  space 
and  many  fortunes  were  made  on 
paper. 

This  "tidal  wave"  of  goats  receded, 
leaving  some  in  various  localities  to 
which  they  were  especially  adapted. 
Such  places  were  the  very  rough 
mountainous  regions  covered  with 
brush  and  not  having  an  excess  of 
grass  and  moisture. 

There  is  no  question  but  what 
Angora  goats  have  their  place  and 
perhaps  they  are  now  due  for  another 
hoom.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  as 
kindly  to  "wet"  years  as  to  "dry" 
ones  and  it  is  some  trouble  to  care 
for  them  at  "kidding"  time.  The  does 
it  first  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
the  kids  and  will  leave  them  to  perish 
if  not  compelled  to  give  them  proper 
attention. 


A  fine-toothed,  sharp,  thin  saw  is 
the  best  dehorning  implement. 


PREDICTS   GOOD  TEAR, 


R.  L.  Neiman,.  general  manager  of 
the  Winters  Dried  Fruit  Company  of 
Winters,  Yolo  County,  is  very  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing fruit  season.  When  asked  for  an 
expression  of  his  personal  observa- 
tion and  opinion,  he  said  in  part: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  Yolo 
County  has"  the  outlook  for  orchardists 
been  so  good.  Last  year  was  the  best 
known.  I  am  not  speaking  boastingly, 
but  simply  refer  you  to  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
ping firms.  I  believe  that  the  1920 
season  will  duplicate  1919  in  quantity, 
quality  and  prices  of  fruit  shipped 
from  Winters,  which  is  the  largest 
fruit-producing  and  shipping  center  of 
Yolo  county,  which  has  a  record  of 
rivaling  and  in  many  instances  sur- 
passing other  fruit  centers  of  Cali- 
fornia in  placing  early  fruits  on  the 
markets  of  the  country.  While  there 
has  been  but  little  rain  this  season, 
conditions  are  good,  and  with  more 
rain  at  the  right  time  the  yield  of  fruit 
will  be  all  that  can  be  expected." 

Mr.  Neiman  is  not  what  might  be 
termed  a  pioneer  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  Yolo  county,  but  his  connections 
with  the  producing  and  shipping  end 
of  the  industry  for  more  than  25 
years  places  him  in  a  position  to  give 
a  true  status  of  conditions. 


BANANA  MARKET  A  T0PN0TCHER- 


It  has  been^,  truly  said  that  the 
scarcest  things  on  earth  are  safety 
razors  at  a  "nigger"  ball.  That  ex- 
ception has  a  rival  in  the  "penny- 
a-piece"  placard  on  a  banana  push 
cart.  The  banana  market  is  sure  do- 
ing some  climbing.  Should  it  go  much 
higher,  the  housewife  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  few  on  hand  will 
put  them  in  the  strong  box  overnight. 
Even  with  liberal  arrivals  the  whole- 
sale price  reached  11  cents  during 
the  past  few  days,  ripe  stock  9  to  10 
cents- 


DROUTH    DELAYS  ASPARAGUS 
SHIPMENTS. 


Very  little  "natural  growth"  aspar- 
agus is  arriving  on  the  San  Francisco 
market.  A  few  boxes  of  forced 
growth  arrive  daily  and  sell  at  the 
materially  low  price  of  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  claimed  that  owing 
to  continued  dry  weather  eastern 
shipments  from  the  Sacramento  River 
will  not  begin  before  March  15.  How- 


ever, some  of  the  large  growers  are 
irrigating  with  the  view  of  forcing 
growth  that  shipments  will  begin  by- 
March  1. 


MUSCATS    PRESERVED    IN  RICE 
HULLS- 


A  boxful  of  Muscats  and  Cornichon 
grapes  were  packed  in  dry  rice  hulls 
by  the  Green  Bros.,  who  live  on  the 
river  below  Sacramento.  They  were 
brought  up  as  a  surprise  for  their 
father  during  the  holidays,  being  in 
fine  shape  on  New  Year's  day. 


LETTUCE  MARKET  GLUTTED. 


Lettuce  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
front  seat  in  the  San  Francisco  vege- 
table arena  during  the  past  week, 
26  cars  arriving  in  three  days  from 
Los  Angeles,  Imperial  Valley,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Watsonville. 


The  Plant  Introduction  Station  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Chico  is  engaged  in  send- 
ing out  225,000  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  of  all  kinds  to  nurserymen 
and  other  agriculturists  interested 
throughout  the  country.  These  plants 
have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  and  propagated  at  the  Chico 
station.  They  are  being  sent  out  for 
trial  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
No  charge  is  made  for  these  plants, 
but  the  Chico  station  sends  them  out 
only  on  orders  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Reedley  Can- 
ning Company  will  cost  about  $200,- 
000.  The  building  will  be  650  feet  in 
length.  Apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  cannery  workers  have 
been  erected  by  the  company. 
Sixty-four  two-room  apartments,  fin- 
ished in  plaster  and  provided  with 
electricity,  gas  and  water,  are  Hear- 
ing completion,  and  the  company  in- 
tends to  put  up  at  least  sixty  more. 


It  is  what  men  and  women,  fathers 
and  mothers,  are,  much  more  than 
what  they  say  or  do,  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal formative  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  the  children  who  are  born 
to  them.  The  saying  and  the  doing 
come  out  of  the  being,  and  report  in 
part  its  sanity,  if  sanity  be  there.  But 
they  cannot  report  it  wholly.  It  is 
something  felt,  as  mnch  as  it  is  some- 
thing heard  or  seen. — John  W.  Chad- 
wick. 
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Go  to  a  Legitimate  Dealer 
and  Get  a  Legitimate  Tire 


THIS  year  the  Amer- 
ican  people  will 
spend  more  than 
$900,000,000  for  automo- 
bile tires. 

Tires  are  one  of  the 
largest  items  in  the  motor- 
ist's budget. 

The  cost  is  making  even 
careless  buyers  think  and 
inquire. 

And  the  more  they  in- 
quire, the  smaller  will  grow 
the  influence  of  hearsay 
and  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer. 


Every  time  you  drive  your  car 
along  a  track  or  a  rut  Hi  a  country 
road  you  are  taking  some  life  out 
of  your  tires. 

Worn  frogs  and  switches  often 
cause  small  cuts,  which  are  rapidly 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  grax>cl 
and  moisture.  Ruts  and  track  slots 
pinch  the  tire,  wearing  atvay  the 
tread  where  their  edges  strike  it. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  such  places 
as  much  as  possible. 


*  , 


We  have  all  met  the  man 
who  takes  his  opinions 
readymade. 

He  tells  everything  he 
knows.  He  knows  more 
about  every  car  than  the 
man  who  made  it,  where 
to  buy  the  cheapest  truck 


— how  to  get  the  biggest 
bargain  in  tires. 

He  always  arouses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wonder 
in  the  unknowing.  They 
never  think  to  ask  him 
where  he  gets  his  secrets. 
*      *  * 

"Somebody  says"  and 
"everybody  does"  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  wrong 
impressions  about  tires 
than  anything  else  you  can 
think  of. 

It  is  on  the  people  who 
come  under  the  influences 
of  these  phrases  that  the 
irresponsible  dealer  thrives. 

You  generally  find  him  with 


the  name  of  a  standard  tire  dis- 
played in  his  windows  to  give  an 
impression  of  quality. 

But  when  you  get  inside  the 
first  thing  he  begins  to  talk  about 
is  price  and  substitution. 

What  the  thoughtful  motorist 
is  looking  for  today  is  better  tires. 

He  goes  to  a  legitimate  dealer 
and  gets  a  legitimate  tire. 

The  quality  idea — the  idea  of 
a  quality  tire,  of  a  dealer  who  be- 
lieves in  quality — is  commanding 
a  greater  respect  from  a  larger 
portion  of  the  motoring  public 
all  the  time. 

It  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  founded — on  which  it  has 
staked  a  greater  investment  than 
any  other  rubber  organization  in 
the  world. 

Build  a  tire  that  will  do  more, 
a  better  tire  than  was  built  before, 
and  you  are  sure  of  a  large  and 
loyal  following. 

We  have  never  been  able  to 
build  enough  U.  S.  Tires  to  go 
around. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three  Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and  thirtv-five  Branches 
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Aberdeen -Angus —A  \J(eal  Beef  Breed 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  fhos.  F.  McConnell. 


IT  IS  SAID  that  the  idea  of  dehorning  cattle  came  from  the 
result  of  crossing  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  on  Texas  "Longhorn" 
cows.  The  resulting  progeny  were  practically  all  hornless,  and 
many  thought  the  good  feeding  qualities  of  the  cross  were  due 
due  to  the  lack  of  horns  and  not  to  the  ability  of  the  animal  to 
turn  feed  into  meat  economically.  To  a  certain  extent  they  were  right,  and 
such  steers  were  much  more  peaceable  and  consequently  better  feeders. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined,"  and  who  will  deny  that 
living  in  peace  with  one  another  for  ages  has  not  an  effect  on  the  animal  for 
the  better.  It  takes  energy  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  with  mus- 
cular tissue  formed  from  proteins  to  carry  on  a  "scrap"  with  horns,  and 
where  these  fights  do  not  occur  there  is  a  consequent  saving  of  energy. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  has  been  a  polled  breed  so  long  "that  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  and  bereft  of  Nature's  weapons  since 
time  immemorial  has  produced  an  animal  whose  entire  attention  is  devoted 
to  growing  meat  of  the  very  highest  quality  most  economically.  • 

Northeastern  Scotland  is  the  locality  that  the  "Angus  doddie"  and  the 
"Buchan  hulmie"  have  always  been  known  as  a  hornless  breed  of  cattle, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  state  now  that  the  terms  "doddie"  and  "humlie"  are 


particular  herd  contained  the  only  animals  of  the  kind,  and  going  elsewhere 
for  breeding  stock  would  have  been  a  going  backward  rather  than  a  going 
forward. 

The  first  importation  of  Aberdeen-Angus  to  this  country  did  not  take 
place  until  1873,  when  George  Grant  of  Victoria,  Kansas,  brought  out  3 
bulls  for  use  on  range  cattle  of  that  region.  Mr.  Grant  exhibited  these  bulls 
at  the  Kansas  State  Fair,  but  it  was  the  polled  steers  sold  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  that  first  attracted  attention  to  the  "doddies"  as  a  beef  breed 
of  much  merit. 

In  conformation  the  Aberdeen-Angus  is  more  cylindrical  in  body  than 
either  the  Shorthorn  or  Hereford,  rather  shorter  in  the  legs,  very  compact 
and  smooth,  weighing  very  heavy  for  their  appearance.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
not  considered  quite  as  large  as  either  of  the  other  two  breeds,  although 
there  are  records  of  some  very  heavy  bulls,  as  the  Judge  weighed  2,800 
pounds  and  his  brother,  the  Justice,  at  one  time  weighed  3,000  pounds. 

The  quality,  as  indicated  by  a.  very  mellow,  pliable  skin  of  medium 
thickness,  fine  soft  hair,  lying  close,  is  of  the  very  highest.  In  covering  of 
flesh  no  breed  ranks  higher. 

The  color  of  the  Angus  has  not  always  been  black;  in  fact,  is  not 


Junior  Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  Cow  at  the  Chicago  International,  1917.    Property  of  Congdon  &  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash. 


Scotch  terms  carrying  the  same  meaning  as  "polled"  or  "muley."  This 
northeastern  part  of  Scotland  is  a  region  where  roots  and  grass  thrive  and 
much  of  the  time  is  damp  and  cold.  They  are  a  cattle  inured  to  hardship 
as  long  perhaps  as  they  have  been  hornless,  but  respond  as  readily  as  any 
to  intensive  conditions. 

To  go  a  little  way  into  the  history  of  this  great  breed,  the  name  of 
Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor,  Meigle,  county  of  Forfar,  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Aberdeen-Angus  as  that  of  Colling  does  to  the  Shorthorn.  It 
was  Watson  who  early  say  the  advantage  of  having  the  breed  all  black,  and 
while  he  did  not  overlook  the  improvement  of  the  beef  characteristics,  he 
started  with  all  black  cattle  and  kept  them  so. 

Among  th  noted  animals  in  this  foundation  herd  is  one  that  Profv 
Plumb  in  "Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals"  denominates  "one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  bovine  race."  This  was  the  cow  ''Old  Grannie"  (1)  that 
lived  to  be  36  years  old.  During  this  long  life  she  produced  25  calves,  the 
last  being  dropped  during  her  29th  year.  This  last  calf  was  the  boll  Hugh, 
*n  animal  of  much  merit- 

Mr.  Watson,  like  all  great  breeders  who  hare  been  noted  in  the  work 
of  fixing  a  breed  or  type,  followed  the  practice  of  in-and-in  breeding,  and 
followed  it  to  a  great  extent  all  his  life.  In  the  earlier  days  of  improve- 
ment of  domestic  animals  this  seemed  to  be  necessary  as  the  best  animals 
did  not  exist  except  in  the  one  herd  or  flock,  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
this  practice  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  improvement   In  other  words,  the 


always  so  yet,  although  to  the  average  stockman  that  knows  anything  about 
the  breed  they  are  black.  Originally  there  were  brindled,  red  and  striped 
cattle  among  them,  but  as  said  before,  Watson  established  the  color  as 
black,  and  that  it  remains  today,  with  the  exception  that  cows  with  white 
udders  or  some  white  between  the  navel  and  udder  are  registered.  Red 
cows  also  may  be  registered  but  not  red  bulls. 

They  are  not  as  popular  on  the  range  as  the  Herefords,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  what  we  see  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  they  are  most  ex- 
cellent range  cattle  for  all  that.  As  they  are  natives  of  a  rigorous  climate 
they  cannot  help  but  endure  such  conditions  reasonably  well  elsewhere. 

The  feeding  qualities  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  are  of  the  best  from  any 
angle  that  they  may  be  viewed— excellent  gains  for  feed  consumed,  either 
grain  or  grass,  growing  uniform  carcasses  of  the  very  highest  quality  meat. 
These  statements  are  borne  out  by  the  winnings  wherever  shown  in  both 
the  fat  and  carcass  classes.  One  record  alone  is  a  wonderful  one.  That  is 
the  winning  of  the  championship  in  the  carcass  classes  at  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national for  seventeen  consecutive  years  in  which  the  slaughter  test  was 
held.  Also  at  the  same  show  the  Angus,  since  the  opening  exhibition  in 
1900,  has  won  54  grandchampionships  and  all  other  breeds  and  grades  16 
— over  three  times  as  many  grandchampionships  as  all  others  put  together. 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  milking  qualities  of  the  breed, 
and  so  far  as  general  observation  and  belief  goes  not  much  can  be  said  for 
the  breed  in  this  respect.    In  this  country  they  are  essentially  beef  cattle. 
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Rats  are  non-producers. 

So  are  squirrels  and  gophers  and 
ice. 

"They  spin  not,  neither  do  they 
toil,"  but  they  certainly  do  eat. 

And  the  trouble  is  they  all  eat 
"off"  of  you. 

That  is,  they  do  unless  you  handle 
your  grain  in  bulk. 

Support  less  rats  and  rodents. 
You  don't  owe  them  anything.  They 
have  never  done  anything  for  you — 
except  make  damage. 

The  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin,  for 
storing  your  grain  in  bulk,  cheats  the 
^ats  and  other  four-legged,  grain-eat- 
ing beasts.  It  enables  you  to  market 
your  entire  crop — none  of  it  goes  for 
free  lunches. 

The  Calco  Grain  Bin  protects 
your  grain  from  rain,  fire  and  thieves. 
It  is  the  safe,  easy  and  economical 
way. 

Write  for  the  Calco 
Grain  Bin  Booklet. 
It's  full  of  things  to 
thinlf  about.  Unlike 
most  things,  it  is  free. 
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MODEL  150 

Armco  Iron  Lateral 
Headgate 

A  headgate  intended  for  use  as 
an  inlet  gate  under  slight  water 
pressure.  Made  from  galvanized 
Armco  Iron.  Edges  of  slide  are 
bent  at  right  angles  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  give  stiffness  and  rigid- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  ease  of 
operation.  Write  for  price  list. 


MODEL  161 


Armco  Iron  Lateral 
Headgate 

An  inlet  gate  intended  for  use 
under  varying  heads  of  water  up 
to  six  feet.  Water-tight,  light  in 
weight.  Quickly  installed  and  eas- 
ily moved.  Cast-iron  hand  wheel 
and  full  lathe  cut  threads  on 
lifting  rod  makes  operation  of 
slide  rapid  and  easy.  Catalog 
upon  request. 


Armco  Iron  Irrigation 
Gate 

An  irrigation  gate  that  never 
swells  and  sticks  or  warps  out  of 
shape.  Easy  to  install,  easy  to 
operate,  and  can  be  moved  at 
will.  Made  of  Armco  Iron,  they 
give  satisfaction  for  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  folder. 


MODEL  254 

Calco  Adjustable  Irriga- 
tion Dam 

A  simple,  effective  device  for 
holding  water  and  backing  it  up 
any  desired  distance.  May  be 
adjusted  to  any  size  ditch.  Con- 
trols the  flow  of  water.  Ask 
about  it. 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

A  much  larger  and  stronger 
headgate  to  be  used  under  vary- 
ing water  pressures  up  to  twenty 
feet.  Construction  insures  a 
water-tight  gate.  Hand  wheel 
and  specially  threaded  liftiag  rod 
gives  quick  and  easy  operation 
for  slide.  Write  for  information. 


UP 

MODEL  1»0 

Calco  Automatic  DrasWage 
Gate 

To  be  used  where  drainage  U 
necessary.  Requires  no  care  or 
attention.  Comes  with  the  neces- 
sary length  of  Armco  Iron  pipe. 
Whole  structure  shipped  ready 
for  installation  upon  arrival. 
Send  for  list  of  sizes  and  prices. 

Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

(Not  Pictured) 
Makes  possible  the  accurate 
measurement  of  irrigation  water. 
It  does  away  with  the  guess 
work  of  the  old  method  with 
one  or  two  measurements  a  day. 
Can  be  installed  by  any  one  in  a 
few  minutes.  Send  for  illus- 
trated pamphlet. 
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Much  Tractor  Work  at  Low  Expense 
of  Operation. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


One  track-type  tractor,  delivering 
eighteen  horsepower  on  the  drawbar, 
has  worked  an  average  of  400  to  500 
acres  of  adobe  for  grain  each  year 
for  the  past  seven  years,  besides  a 
lot  of  other  miscellaneous  work.  How 
much  has  it  depreciated? 

Low  Depreciation — Long  Life. 

H.  H.  Roberts  of  Sonoma  county 
is  the  owner  and  operator  of  this 
machine.  "She  pulls  as  much  now  as 
she  did  seven  years  ago,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts.  "The  total  cost  to  date  for 
repair  parts  has  been  $630. 

Less  than  $100  per  year  for  repair 
parts  on  an  18-horsepower  machine 
and  still  as  powerful  as  ever!  Seven 
years  is  reckoned  the  average  life  of 
a  tractor  in  the  United  States  and 
more  than  the  average  life  in  Califor- 
nia, where  we  have  dust  all  summer. 

How  is  it  that  we  find  long  life  and 
low  repair  costs  on  this  track-type 
tractor?  Why  do  so  many  other  trac- 
tor owners  have  bigger  repair  bills 
and  an  earlier  junk  pile? 

Owner  Is  Best  Operator. 
Two  factors  stand  out  in  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' experience.    The  biggest  repair 
he  ever  had  was  for  a  sprocket 
roken  by  a  hired  man  one  time  when 


the  tractor  was  being  run  day  and 
night,  Except  for  that  two  weeks,  no 
one  but  Mr.  Roberts  himself  has  ever 
run  the  tractor.  Other  men  are  hired 
for  other  work  about  the  place.  It  is 
for  the  good  of  his  own  pocket-book 
that  the  machine  should  not  be  abused 
and  its  ailments  should  be  promptly 
detected  and  Corrected.  The  owner  is 
most  likely  to*be  the  best  driver.  Mr. 
Roberts  gives  the  machine  fresh  oil 
and  new  grease  at  noon  every  day 
and  sometimes  in  the  evening.  Noon 
is  'the  best  time,  for  all  parts  are 
warm  and  receptive.  There  is  plenty 
of  light  so  that  anything  beginning 
to  be  wrong  is  noticed. 

Thorough  Annual  Overhauling. 

The  other  outstanding  feature  is 
that  the  tractor  is  taken  all  to  pieces 
every  year.  The  parts  are  cleaned 
and  inspected.  Worn  parts  are  dis- 
carded; new  parts  are  ordered  and 
replaced,  all  within  a  week,  and  the 
tractor  is  repainted.  Never  a  thing 
has  been  done  to  the  cylinder  except, 
the  replacement  of  two  rings  at  the 
top  of  each  piston. 

The  tracks  are  ball-bearing.  The 
original  balls  were  used  three  years, 
the  track  being  tightened  by  means  of 
a  convenient  device  for  that  purpose 


(Courtesy  of  Yuba  Mfgr.  Co.) 


whenever  wearing  of  halls  and  the 
ball  race  loosened  it.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  60  of  the  132  balls  were 
discarded  for  being  more  or  less 
pitted  or  out  of  round.  Only  two  balls 
had  been  broken,  and  that  was  due 
to  a  heavy  job  of  hay-hauling  over 
!  rough  roads.  A  set  of  over-sized 
balls  was  put  into  the  old  race  and 
they  ran  three  years.  Thirteen  of 
these  showed  enough  wear  after  three 
years  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  use 
them  longer  on  account  of  their  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  others  they  would 
roll  against  in  the  track.  At  the  over- 
hauling after  the  sixth  year  of  use,  a 
new  ball  race  was  installed,  and  the 
old  oversized  balls  were  replaced. 

Plows  Adobe  Early  and  Dry. 

One  year  this  tractor  plowed  and 
prepared  1000  acres  for  grain.  Not 
a  small  job  for  one  machine,  consid- 
ering the  shortness  of  the  season! 
For  five  weeks,  Mr.  Roberts  himself 
plowed  36  hours  out  of  48,  going 
night  and  day.  Last  year,  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  adobe  were  plowed  right 
after  the  grain  hay  was  stacked-  The 
machine  pulled  six  ten-inch  mold- 
boards  or  eight  disk  plows  or  forty 
feet  of  harrow  at  once  all  on  dry 
adobe.    As  a  general  prpctice,  dry 


plowing  is  not  only  approved,  but  be- 
comes necessary  where  one  man 
works  so  much  land. 

W.  T.  Roberts,  a  brother  of  H.  H., 

bought  a  40-70  tractor  of  the  same 
make  two  years  ago.  He  says  face- 
tiously but  with  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
that  there  are  only  three  hours 
when  you  can  plow  wet  adobe;  and 
those  three  hours  is  likely  to  be  at 
night! 

Disk  Plows  for  Dry  Adobe. 

When  adobe  is  wet,  the  moldboards 
are  best;  for  it  would  all  roll  up  on 
the  disks.  But  for  dry  plowing  on 
this  soil,  disks  are  the  only  kind. 
They  cost  a  trifle  more  per  set,  but 
the  disks  showed  very  little  wear  after 
two  seasons'  use;  while  moldboard 
shares  and  points  had  to  be  changed 
sometimes  twice  a  day.  W-  T.  has 
three  five-gang  disk  plows  and  four 
four-gang  "ten-inch  moldboards-  He 
used  twelve  tons  on  wet  adobe,  plow- 
ing deep  for  sugar  beets,  running  in 
low  gear.  But  this  proved  less  satis- 
factory than  pulling  eight  bottoms  on 
intermediate  speed. 

Big '  Tractor— Much  Work— Little 
Trouble. 

This  40-70  tractor  plowed  500  acres 
last  year  and  has  already  plowed  420 
this  year.  It  operated  a  26-inch  feed 
chopper,  which  cut  ■  up  200  tons  of 
grain  hay  and  blew  it  into  the  barn 
for  the  Dairy  Shorthorns.  Two  sea- 
sons of  grain  threshing  also  stand  to 
its  credit.  The  tractor  has  never  yet 
been  overhauled  except  to  take  up 
the  bearings;  but  it  will  get  a  thor- 
ough inspection  and  repairiag  after 
the  present  season's  work  is  over. 
There  has  Up  to  date  been  practically 
no  expense  and  practically  no  trouble 
except  on  one  occasion.  The  water 
jacket  leaked  into  the  cylinder  when 
the  engine  became  hot.  After  much 
searching,  it  was  tested  uoder  300 
pounds  pressure  and  the  leak  was  dis- 
covered. In  boring  for  the  oil  pipe  a 
very  small  "sand  blast"  had  been  hit 
in  the  cylinder  casting,  and  here  was 
the  leak.  The  cost  of  locatiag  and 
remedying  the  trouble  was  not 
charged  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

Yarious  Jobs  by  Smaller  Tractor. 

The  18-horsepower  model  used  by 
H.  H.  so  many  seasons  has  done  much 
work  besides  plowing.  At  the  time  of 
the  writer's  call  recently,  it  had  just 
returned  from  double-diskiog  thirty 
acres  for  grain  hay  on  the  "mountain 
ranch."  It  was  run  into  a  shed  facing 
a  feed  grinder  to  which  it  stood  belted 
ready  to  grind  oats,  etc.,  for  the  cattle. 

In  all  cases  on  the  lowlaod,  the  soil 
is  worked  down,  even  whea  it  re- 
quires two  or  three  double-*isfcings  or 
harrowings.  A  low  broad-wheeled 
wagon  with  a  wide  bed  and  a  short 
tongue  is  hitched  onto  tie  tractor 
when  it  goes  afield.  The  wagon  is 
loaded  with  fuel  tanks,  disks,  plows, 
harrows,  etc.,  and  the  tractor  does  not 
return  until  the  job  is  finished  except 
perchance  to  haul  out  niore  fuel. 
Time  was  when  the  tractor  hauled 
about  twelve  and  a  half  tons  of  baled 
hay  to  town  at  a  load,  distributed  over 
three  wagons.  While  it  was  recently 
on  the  mountain  ranch,  its  belt  power 
was  used  to  saw  up  a  supply  of  stove 
wood.  About  a  year  ago  it  dM  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  road  grading  and 
is  in  demand  for  a  job  of  scarifying 
roads  next  summer. 

Conveniences  Installed. 

The  night  work  early  required  in- 
stallation of  a  prestolite  lamp,  which 
is  still  in  use.  Convenience  in  iitding 
out  how  the  oil  was  workng  long  ago 
led  to  the  insertion  of  faucets  in  the 
oil  pipe  lines.  Water  in  the  fuel  also 
suggested  the  need  of  a  settler  and 
drain  cock  on  the  gas  line. 

Both  of  the  Roberts  Brothers  are 
proud  of  their  machines,  and  they  feel 
for  several  reasons  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  return  to  the  use  of  horses. 
They  certainly  do  not  feed  any  high- 
priced  hay  to  the  tractors;  and  they 
as  certainly  could  not  handle  their 
own  acreage  with  horses  except  by 
hiring  and  hunting  and  hirutg  and 
firing  unsatisfactory  hired  help.  Much 
less  would  they  be  able  to  do  ohe  out- 
side work  which  now  helps  pay  the 
high  cost  of  living. 
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EDITORIAL 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ALL  POLITICS. 

AS  NOTHING  but  politics  seems  to  be  going 
much  in  type  and  as  the  very  agricultural  sea- 
son itself  seems  to  be  celebrating  the  greatest 
achievement  ever  attained  by  an  issue  by  pervading 
all  politics,  it  seems  pardonable  for  us  to  indulge 
again  in  a  claim  which  we  have  previously  and 
voluminously  set  forth,  to  wit:  that  the  way  to  get 
everything  that  agriculture  needs  (and  therefore 
exactly  what  the  country  needs  for  its  very  life 
and  activity)  is,  not  to  proclaim  an  agricultural 
political  party,  but  to  get  agriculture  into  the  exaot 
center  of  all  political  parties.  And  there  are  two 
perfectly  conclusive  reasons  for  such  policy  and 
practice:  first,  it  is  the  truly  patriotic  way,  because 
it  can  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  and  not  for  a  class; 
second,  it  is  the  only  efficient  way  because  it  gets 
force  under  the  whole  people  and  moves  them  for- 
ward to  desirable  specific  actions,  which  the  in- 
dustry needs.  To  organize  a  separate  party  to  do 
specific  things  is  not  patriotic  because  it  exalts 
class-service,  and  it  is  not  efficient  because  it  never 
can  gather  even  all  the  force  of  those  who  think 
they  would  be  particularly  benefited,  and  it  con- 
centrates against  it  all  the  efforts  of  those  who  be- 
lieve or  imagine  they  would  be  injured.  And  we 
are  glad  that,  having  hammered  this  theme  out  to 
a  thin,  theoretical  edge  several  times  previously, 
we  do  not  have  to  do  it  again.  There  is  now  open 
a  more  concrete  way,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
follow  current  events.  ✓ 

MEAT  FROM  THE  EATER. 

" — and  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the 
lion,  and  behold  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 

"And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth 
a  riddle  unto  you:  'Out  of  the  eater  came  forth 
meat  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  '■' 

To  us  there  appears  the  picture  of  a  lion,  seem- 
ingly dead,  and  around  the  lion  a  pack  of  jackals, 
yelping  their  satisfaction  at  the  apparent  downfall 
of  the  noble  animal  which  had  for  years  held  them 
aloof  from  their  riotous  feasting.  But  the  lion  is 
not  dead,  for  he  rises  with  a  roar — 

"By  what  right  do  you  assume  to  declare  the  work 
and  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  be  impractical?  Surely  the  results  achieved  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers  demonstrate  the  utter 
fallacy  of  your  assumption.  There  can  be  no  hope 
for  success  of  labor  party  candidates.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  a  political  labor  party,  will  be  to  de- 
feat our  friends  and  to  elect  our  enemies.  Labor 
.  can  look  upon  the  formation  of  a  political  labor 
party  only  as  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
labor  and  exactly  in  line  with  that  which  is  most 
ardently  desired  by  those  who  seek  to  oppose 
labor." 

Thus  proclaims  the  leonine  Samuel  Gompers  to 
those  who  are  undertaking  to  discount  his  work  and 
impeach  his  polio*-  as  a  labor  leader  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  political  party  upon  a  platform 
of  radical  fallacies  which  Mr.  Gompers  has  reso- 


lutely labored  to  suppress  and  exclude  from  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 
Those  holding  such  vain  and  disorderly  policies 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  depose  him  from 
labor-leadership,  and  now  they  hope  to  succeed  by 
launching  a  separate  labor  party.  It  is  not  our 
fight,  either  for  or  against  Mr.  Gompers,  nor  is  it 
our  concern  whether  the  labor  movement  shall  con- 
tinue the  policies  and  methods  which  have  secured 
for  it  almost  irresistible  influence  in  the  public 
affairs  of  this  country.  But  whether  the  labor  lion 
shall  continue  to  make  the  leaves  of  the  political 
forests  tremble  with  his  roar,  or  whether  such 
leaves  shall  fall  next  November  so  thickly  as  to 
spread  a  pall  over  his  leadership,  there  will  remain 
in  his  great  achievements  a  demonstration  that  his 
was  the  way  to  achieve.  There  will  remain  meat 
from  the  eater  and  sweetness  from  the  strong,  to 
strengthen  and  inspire  those  who  seek  influence 
for  industrial  issues,  for  all  time  to  come. 

MR.  GOMPERS  AS  A  PATRIOT. 

Lessons  drawn  from  the  declarations  and  achieve- 
ments of  Samual  Gompers  are  now  pertinent  in  our 
eyes,  because  in  the  name  of  agriculture  political 
action  is  being  invoked  either  separately  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  radical  wing  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, which  undertakes  the  formation  of  a  separate 
political  party  and  thus  incurs  Mr.  Gompers'  oppo- 
sition. Let  those  who  may  be  wondering  whether 
it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  "farmers'  party," 
consider  what  Mr.  Gompers  says  of  the  undesira-\ 
bility  of  a  "labor  party" — for  the  conditions  are 
analogous.  Without  entering  at  all  upon  the  issues 
between  organized  labor  and  farm  production,  in 
which  it  appears  to  us,  at  least,  that  the  demands 
of  labor  may  reduce  production  by  making  it  im- 
possible to  produce  profitably  to  the  farmer,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gompers  declares  his  deter- 
mination to  be  sound  in  patriotism  and  economics, 
and  gives  this  warning  to  labor-party  organizers: 

"The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  labor 
party  is  an  affront  to  the  labor  movement  and  an 
assault  upon  the  interests  of  that  great  body  of 
Americans  who  are  determined  that  the  present 
campaign  shall  result,  not  in  the  destruction  of 
our  liberties,  but  in  the  opening  of  the  way  to 
national  progress  and  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunities for  human  welfare,  safety  and  happiness. 
The  welfare  of  American  humanity  demands  in  this 
hour  of  national  crisis  that  there  be  success  at  the 
polls.  This  is  no  time  for  experimenting  with  polit- 
ical theories  which  are  proven  false  at  the  outset." 

That  is  a  patriotic  utterance,  for  it  repudiates 
domination  of  class  interests  and  exalts  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people.  It  repudiates  all  the  wild 
theories  which  radicals  are  advocating  for  substi- 
tuting nationalization  of.  property  and  industry  for 
the  principles  of  individual  ownership  of  earnings 
and  fortune-building  by  individual  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, upon  which  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
rests.  It  is  a  claim  for  the  permanence  of  equality 
of  opportunity  for  individual  effort  to  attain  indi- 
vidual reward,  according  to  individual  mastery  of 
conditions  and  materials  which  individual  effort 
has  arranged  or  produced.  In  a  way  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  new  declaration  of  that  old  American  | 
tenet  that  that  government  is  best  which  governs 
least — not  that  which  governs  most. 


MR.  GOMPERS  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

i 

But  of  course  anyone  who  exalts  Mr.  Gompen*' 
standing  as  a  patriot  and  forgets  his  ability  as  a 
politician  does  him  great  injustice.  He  is  not  less 
lofty  in  outlining  what  he  wants  than  he  is  skillful 
in  ways  to  get  it.  He  is  not  less  sure  that  a  sep- 
arate labor-party  is  wrong  in  its  purposes  than  he 
is  sure  that  it  will  not  get  anywhere.  This  is  what 
he  says  about  that: 

"The  workers  of  America  must  use  the  tactics  of 
success.  They  must  have  results.  Results  will  not 
be  obtained  by  injecting  a  Labor  Party,  so-called, 
into  the  struggle.  The  effect  of  a  separate  polit- 
ical labor  party  can  only  be  disastrous  to  the  wage 
earners  of  our  country  and  to  the  interests  of  all 
forward-looking  people.  The  votes  that  would  go 
to  a  labor  party  candidate  would,  in  the  absence 
of  such  candidate,  go  to  the  best  man  in  the  field. 
In  no  case  would  they  go  to  an  enemy  of  labor." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  his 
old  policy  of  pledging  all  the  men  in  all  the  parties 
to  support  of  what  labor  wants  to  get  is  the  way 


to  succeed,  and  he  is  dead  right  about  that.  He 
does  .not  propose  to  be  committed  to  the  vain  effort 
to  elect  any  hare-brained  "wap"  who  may  get  a 
nomination  from  a  labor  party,  and  thus  lose  the 
chance  of  pledging  the  votes,  in  Congress  or  the 
State  Legislatures,  of  all  the  politicians  of  all  the 
parties  whom  he  can  now  get  behind  his  measures. 
Mr.  Gompers  is  too  good  a  politician  to  chance  it, 
on  one  "friend  of  labor,"  who  might  be  of  no  use 
if  elected,  and  lose  his  surety  of  whomsoever  of  all 
the  others  may  be  elected.  He  would  rather  take 
his  chances  on  the  "field"  than  on  a  "favorite" 
with  a  union  label  on  his  ear! 

WHY  DO  WE  WORRY? 

But  some  reader  may  say:  What  concern  is  it 
of  ours  whether  Mr.  Gompers  beats  the  labor-party 
or  vice  versa?  It  is  for  the  reason  which  we 
stated  earlier  in  this  discussion.  These  repudiated 
labor  representatives  who  are  making  a  labor  party- 
have  joined  to  themselves  certain  farming  repre- 
sentatives and  are  trying  to  organize  a  sort  of  a 
labor  and  farming  party  and  thus  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  farming  interests  of  the  country 
are  committed  to  the  radical,  socialistic  fallacies 
which  have  been  engendered  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rights  and 
opportunities  upon  which  American  fanning  indus- 
tries generally  have  been  built  up.  We  are  trying 
to  discern  the  influence  which  a  separate  fanners' 
party  or  a  joint  farming  and  labor  party  would 
have,  in  securing  such  administrative  policies  and 
legislative  enactments  as  agriculture  needs,  by 
citing  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gompers  toward  the  sep- 
arate labor  party,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  agricul- 
ture has  very  much  to  gain,  not  by  a  separatist 
movement,  but  learning  the  lesson  from  the  pol- 
icies and  methods  by  which  he  and  his  associates 
have  secured  such  an  influence  in  public  affairs.  It 
is  idle  to  think  of  creating  a  joint  interest  of  union 
labor  and  agriculture.  Their  interests,  their  condi- 
tions and  their  attitudes  are  different  and  often 
economically  antagonistic.  In  some  things,  of 
course,  they  may  act  together  for  the  public  good 
and  their  own,  but  in  other  things  they  must  strive 
politically  so  that  one  may  not  dominate  the  other, 
and  that  the  resultant  of  their  opposing  forces  may 
serve  the  public  welfare.  The  question  is  how  can 
both  of  them  best  do  that,  and  our  judgment  is  that 
Mr.  Gompers  has  for  years  been  showing  the  way 
and  is  now  valiantly  defending  it  against  vain  and 
foolish  intrusion.  The  rights  of  the  farming  in- 
terests as  factors  in  the  national  industry  and  citi- 
zenship should  he  understood  and  conserved  by  all 
political  parties,  and  should  therefore  be  recog- 
nized in  the  leadership  and  policies  of  all  parties. 
Farmers  cannot  be  herded  and  isolated  from  other 
citizens  in  their  public  rights  and  duties.  They  have 
never  been  and  they  will  never  be.  Many  foolish 
and  sometimes  selfish  and  demagogic  efforts  have 
been  made  in  that  direction  in  the  past,  but  they 
have  never  attained  widespread  and  enduring  influ- 
ence, and  they  never  can  or  will.  The  duty  of  all 
farmers  is  to  move  forward  in  all  the  organizations 
to  which  they  attach  themselves,  toward  fuller  rec- 
ognition of  their  social,  political  and  industrial 
rights  to  the  end  that  they  may  better  discharge 
their  duties  as  American  citizens  and  protect  their 
industry  against  adverse  discrimination  of  any 
kind  whatever.  Their  places  are  in  all  parties 
which  are  patriotic  and  economically  sound  and 
reasonable,  and  their  functions  are  to  command  in- 
fluence, to  promote  patriotism,  to  secure  fairness 
and  to  guard  the  fundamental,  economic  rights  of 
the  whole  population — of  which  they  are  the  largest 
fraction,  and  to  all  of  which  they  are  the  assur- 
ance of  comfort  and  prosperity. 

EN  AVANT! 

We  naturally  find  increased  faith  in  the  political 
prescription  which  we  are  compounding,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  already  administered  in  a  wide 
way.  At  a  conference  last  week  In  Washington  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  agricultural 
needs  to  the  securing  of  which,  through  govern- 
mental action  or  attitude,  all  candidates  for  the 
presidency  will  be  invited  to  declare  their  inten- 
tions.  The  following  is  the  committee: 

C.  S.  Barrett  of  Georgia,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union;  T.  C.  Atkeson,  of  West  Vii- 
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ginia,  representing  the  national  grange;  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Progress  Association;  J.  B.  Houston,  Wisconsin, 
secretary  Wisconsin  Society  of  Equity;  W.  I.  Drum- 
mond,  Oklahoma,  International  Farm  Congress;  R. 
D.  Cooper,  New  York,  Dairymen's  League,  and  J.  R. 
Howard,  Washington,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

This  committee  represents  the  conservative 
views  which  are  dominant  among  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  It  has  no  faith  in  the  radical  social- 
istic visions  and  theories  which  certain  districts 
and  certain  "reformers"  are  trying  to  put  over,  on 
the  ground  that  American  farmers  entertain  and' 
support  them.  It  repudiates  any  "farmers  and  la- 
borers' party."  It  proposes  that  agriculture  shall 
be  served  by  all  parties,  and  it  will  not  commit 
itself  to  the  vain,  unpatriotic  scheme  of  class  pol- 
itics. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Rice  Halls. 

To  the  Editor:  m  What  is  approximately  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  rice  husk,  apart  from  its  humus 
content?  Would  it  be  suitable  litter  for  poultry 
houses ? — T.  P.  I-,  Sebastopol. 

The  chief  value  of  rice  hulls  as  a  fertilizer  con- 
sists in  the  organic  matter  they  contain  and  their 
mechanical  effect  in  lightening  heavy  soils.  They 
also  contain  phosphates  and  potash,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  handling  them  for  such  con- 
tents alone.  One  hundred  pounds  of  rice  hull 
ashes  have  been  found  to  contain  .82  lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  .93  lb.  of  potash — so  little  that  It 
is  claimed  that  it  "will  not  pay  the  cost  of  scat- 
tering the  ashes  over  the  fields."  For  their  own 
organic  content  and  their  service  as  an  absorbent 
or  as  a  litter  in  rendering  soft  manure  capable  of 
easy  handling,  they  might  be  worth  using,  but 
probably  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
any  considerable  distance.  In  1909  the  product 
of  rice  hulls  was  placed  by  the  U.  S.  Census  at 
124,512,000  pounds  and  the  value  at  $166,000,  or 
about  eight  pounds  for  a  cent,  or  about  $2.50  per 
ton,  and  this  would  not  look  well  against  the 
present  cost  of  handling  and  sacks  without  say- 
ing anything  about  hauling  and  freight  charges. 
We  may  be  bearing  the  Value  of  rice  hulls ;  if  any 
one  can  figure  more  in  it,  let  them  go  to  it. 

Peach-Moth  Borers  in  Japanese  Plums. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  control  peach-twig 
borers  on  Wickson  plum  trees?  The  harm  this 
insect  did  last  year  was  not  on  the  foliage  but  on 
the  fruit,  spoiling  a  large  part  of  the  crop.  Is 
liine-sulphur  (winter  strength)  harmful  during 
and  after  bloom,  or  would  you  advise  spraying 
with  summer  strength  after  bloom?  Is  there  a 
spray  that  could  be  used  later  in  the  season? — M. 
&  M.,  Farmington. 

These  twig  borers,  which  later  in  the  season 
enter  the  fruit,  hibernate  in  rough  bark  in  the 
branch-crotches,  etc.  They  are  killed  by  lime- 
sulphur  (winter  strength)  applied  just  before  the 
bloom  buds  of  the  peach  and  plum  open,  and  this 
is  so  successful,  if  well  done  at  the  right  time, 
that  few  if  any  of  the  twigs  or  fruits  are  injured. 
Winter  strength  lime-sulphur  cannot  be  used 
after  the  blooms  open  without  destroying  many 
or  most  of  them.  Summer-strength  lime-sulphur 
tan  be  safely  used  after  the  petals  fall,  but  there 
is  small  chance  of  getting  the  worms  then,  for 
they  are  inside  the  twigs  or  making  a  run  to  cover 
themselves  in  the  fruit  when  it  is  nearly  mature. 
Unless  you  get  them  before  blossoms  open  you  are 
merely  making  a  stern  chase,  and  probably  no 
kind  of  spray  is  likely  to  catch  up. 

A  Moon-Struck  Planter. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  seeds  planted  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  produce  better  results  than  when  plant- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  moon?— Tv  O.  G.,  Clayton. 

Yes,  probably — if  the  soil  condition  and  mois- 
ture supply  are  alike  in  both  cases.  Seed  planted 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon  should  be  up  and  ready 
to  ~row  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  sunlight 
and  moonlight  pulling  together  can  awaken  more 
vegetative  force  than  sunlight  alone.  There  Is 
only  one  kind  of  light  and  the  more  a  plant  gets 
during  twenty-four  hours  the  greater  the  day's 
growth  will  be.    The  light  the  plant  gets  from 


the  moon  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  almost  immeas- 
urably less  in  amount  than  from  the  sun.  How- 
ever, whatever  there  is  of  it,  the  seed  planted  in 
the  dark  will  push  a  plant  into,  but  if  every- 
thing is  ready,  do  not  wait  to  plant  in  the  dark 
for  you  will  lose  time  getting  to  the  light. 

Scale  Bugs  Not  Fern  Spores. 

To  the  Editor:  In  Queries  and  Replies  in  Rural 
Press  of  February  14,  you  answer  a  query  about 
scale  on  ferns.  I  have  wondered  if  you  are  right 
about  the  "brownish  scales"  on  the  under  side  of 
fronds.  Are  they  not  the  'spores  which  appear 
there?  These  are  in  rows  and  are  equidistant, 
perhaps  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  plant  corresponding  to 
seeds  in  flowering  plants.  I  had  a  hunch  per- 
haps scales  referred  to  were  the  same. — E.  H.  S., 
Waterford. 

Thank  you  for  your  good  intention.  There  is 
reason  for  your  suggestion,  because  we  do  some- 
times get  fern  spores  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  kind  of  a  pest  they  are.  But  we 
learned  to  distinguish  between  spores  and  scale 
bugs  a  good  many  years  ago.  Even  if  one  does 
not  know  the  scale  bugs  very  well  this  fact  will 
help  him:  They  are  not  arranged  on  the  reverse 
of  the  fronds  with  regularity  and  equidistance  as 
you  describe,  but  are  scattered  irregularly  and 
frequently  numerous  along  the  midrib  of  the  com- 
pound leaf.  They  also  make  -the  upper  surfaces 
of  lower  leaves  smutty.  -They  are  frequently 
found  on  ferns. 

Do  Not  Delay  Plowing-Under. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  my  vineyard  sown  to 
Mellilotus  indica.  It  is  from  one  inch  to  four  or 
five  inches  high.  At  what  stage  of  growth  should 
it  be  when  plowed  under  for  a  cover  crop?  The 
nodules  are  quite  plentiful  on  the  roots. — W.  F. 
C,  Orosi. 

Ordinarily  a  cover  crop  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  fullest  development  it  can  get  so  long 
as  there  remains  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to 
cause  the  stuff  turned  under  to  decay  and  still 
leave  enough  so  that  the  trees  or  vines  shall  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture.  When  depending  on 
rainfall  it  is  very  important  not  to  allow  the 
cover  crop  to  grow  so  long  as  to  endanger  the 
moisture  supply  of  the  trees  or  vines,  and  there- 
fore it  is  safer  to  plow  under  a  little  too  soon 
than  too  late.  With  irrigation,  of  course,  this 
consideration  does  not  hold,  and  plowing  under 
can  be  delayed  unless  there  is  danger  of  getting 
the  soil  out  of  condition  for  working  down  well. 
But  ordinary  practice  will  hardly  be  safe  this 
year.  We  should  plow  under  at  once  and  not 
give  the  cover  crop  any  more  pull  on  the  soil 
moisture. 

"Soft  Shell"  Pecans. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  the  soft  shell  pecan?  *  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  about  ten  acres  on  dry  bog  soil. — Sub- 
scriber, Reedley. 

The  term  "soft  shell"  is  not  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct variety  but  of  a  type — of  which  there  are 
several  fine,  named  varieties.  We  do  not  know 
how  definitely  the  behavior  of  the  pecan  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  soil  you  indicate,  but  it  is 
known  to  take  kindly  to  a  heavy  soil  if  it  has 
regular  and  adequate  moisture,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  object  to  lack  of  depth  in  a  soil  if  it  is 
never  allowed  to  dry  out.  For  fruiting  and  ripen- 
ing of  nuts  it  also  requires  enough  heat.  One 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  pretty  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  behavior  of  the  tree  before  going  in 
for  ten  acres,  and  he  should  also  be  as  sure  as 
possible  that  he  will  get  nuts  of  a  type  which  will 
bring  high  prices.  We  should  be  inclined  to  plant 
grafted  trees  along  the  irrigation  ditches  before 
we  took  to  the  open  country  with  the  pecan. 

Walnut  Seedlings  Fruiting. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  a  walnut  tree  grown  from 
the  seed  bear  if  the  nut  is  taken  from  a  seedling, 
or  does  the  nut  have  to  be  taken  from  a  grafted 
tree  before  it  will  bear?  I  would  also  like  infor- 
mation about  starting  walnuts  from  the  seed. — 
H.  N.  J.,  Los  Molinos. 

A  seedling  walnut  will  bear  fruit  when  it  gets 
ready  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  tree  tbfe  nut  comes 
from.  Walnuts  for  seed  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall  without  being  allowed  to  get  too  dry  after 
maturity.  They  can  be  sandwiched  with  sand  in 
a  sprouting  bed,  or  handled  as  described  for  peach 
pits  on  page  299  of  our  issue  of  February  21.  The 


nuts  should  not,  however,  be  older  than  the 
growth  of  the  previous  season. 

Hogs  on  Tules. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  swamp  grown  up  to 
tules.  A  drainage  ditch  now  being  dug  will  prob- 
ably drain  it,  but  it  will  remain  moist.  What  I 
want  to  know  is:  Will  hogs  eat  the  tules  or  their 
roots?  My  team  is  not  heavy  enough  to  plow  them 
out  and  I  do  not  want  to  invest  in  hogs  and  fenc- 
ing until  I  find  out  the  above.— A.  H.,  Turlock. 

Yes,  hogs  will  eat  tule  roots  and  go  down  after 
them-  In  earlier  California  days  tule  pasturage 
was  much  depended  on  for  the  pork  supply,  and 
hogs  were  held  not  alone  to  live  but  fatten  on  them. 
Both  the  round  rush  or  true  tule  and  the  cat-tail 
rush  have  starchy,  nutritious  roots — the  latter  hav- 
ing recently  been  urged  as  a  source  of  human  food. 
Probably  in  addition  to  the  roots,  the  hogs  get  a 
considerable  amount  of  animal  food  in  the  insects, 
etc.,  which  they  find  in  moist  ground.  If  your  main 
object  is  to  clear  the  ground,  try  letting  the  hogs 
board  themselves;  if  you  are  after  pork  you  had 
better  not  make  them  work  too  hard.  Burn  off  the 
rough  stuff  when  you  can  and  let  the  hogs  work  on 
the  sprouts  and  the  roots. 

Rough  Callus  on  Pear  Cut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  portion  of  a  warty 
growth  which  I  cut  from  face  of  pruning  cut  on  7- 
year  old  pear  tree.  The  under  side,  which  is  now 
dried  out,  was  quite  green  and  full  of  sap  when  I 
cut  it.  The  trees  are  in  good  silt  soil  in  the  Sac- 
Tamento  Valley  and  have  made  a  heavy  growth. 
Some  branches  were  removed  last  year  '(1  to  1% 
Inch  in  diameter)  and  practically  all  of  these 
scars  are  covered  with  the  same  growth. — L.  G. 
S.,  Oakland. 

The  growth,  dark  brown  and  wart-like  on  the 
outside  and  like  live  wood  underneath,  is  what  is 
called  "rough  callus"  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  has  an  ugly  and  menacing  appearance, 
but  it  is  simply  a  natural  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  tree  to  cover  and  heal  its  wound.  It  might 
do  this  more  neatly,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  take  it  as  it  is  and  not  worry  about  it. 

Peach  Curl  and  Peach  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Elberta  peaches  which 
have'  been  pruned  and  I  wish  to  know  when  to 
spray  them  and  what  to  spray  them  with.  Last 
year  the  leaves  were  all  curled  up  and  the  fruit 
was  wormy. — F.  R.,  Turlock. 

Spray  with  lime  sulphur  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open-  This  will  clean  the  bark  of  the  spores 
of  the  curl-leaf  fungus  and  will  catch  the  worms  of 
the  peach-moth  just  as  they  are  coming  out  of  their 
burrows  in  the  crotches  and  other  roughened  bark 
on  the  branches.  This  insect  is  first  noticed  as  a 
twig-borer  in  the  new  twigs  and  later  bores  into  the 
stem  ends  of  the  fruit. 

Pears  on  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  12  acres  of  salt 
grass  land  which  sub-irrigates  somewhat.  Do  you 
think  pears  would  do  well  on  such  land,  and,  if 
so,  what  kind? — J.  L.  W.,  Manteca. 

A  wise  old  Californian  remarked  to  us  forty 
years  ago  that  he  had  "observed  that  pears  would 
stand  more  alkali  than  other  fruit  trees,  but  he 
would  never  choose  alkali  land  for  pears."  We 
have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
conclusion,  though  it  depends  upon  how  much 
alkali  the  land  has  and  whether  too  much  can  be 
reduced  to  safety  by  underdrainage. 

Pruning  After  Growth  Starts. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  prune 
peach  trees  this  late  in  the  season  after  the  blos- 
soms are  almost  out? — W.  R.  G.,  Modesto. 

Yes,  it  is:  in  fact,  if  it  were  practicable  to  do 
all  the  pruning  at  once,  the  moment  would  be 
after  the  sap  pressure  has  reached  the  point  of 
amputation. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following'  rainfall  and  temperature  record  iH  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  March  1,  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Pa9t  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   60  13.01  31.65  58  34 

Red  Bluff  34  6.38  17.64  68  36 

Sacramento  .  26  3.77  13.95  66  36 

San  Francisco  43  5.44  16.33  65  44 

San  Jose  30  3.84  11.64  70  32 

Fresno   .     .32  3.50  6.48  68  39 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .03  8.13  14.08  68  38 

Los  Angeles  34  7.06  10.96  70  48 

San  Diego  53  5.45  7.13  72  48 
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[  Tm  rbanks-  Morse 

Nva*    if'  >///// 


fyVER.  a  quarter-million 
modern  farmers  know 
and  use  the  best  engine.  Surety 
in  their  wise  choice  there  is  a 
message  that  tall  2?  concerns 
Sou,  also. 

Sush  widespread  acceptance  of  trie 
Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  Engine  Was  not 
mckieiJed  bj>  claims  alone.  Nor  bp  the 
high  repute  of  the  house  Which  manufac- 
tures this  phenomenal  farm  engine.  O^er 
$15,000,000  Was  paid  bj>  farmers  for  "Z" 
Engines  because  of  Quality  which  makes 
for  serJice — and  performance — and  sut- 

p/us  power — and  enduring  farm 

engine  dependability. 

Magneto  ignition  senHce  from  more 
than  aoo  Bosch  Service  Stations. 
And  thousands  of  "Z"  dealers  fur- 
nish Fairbanks-Morse  service  to  e^erp 
engine  buyer.  See  your  dealer  today'. 

Prices:  lJ^H.  P.  $75.00,  3  H.  P. 
$125.00,  6  H.  P.  $200.00. 
All  F.O.B.  Factor?. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 


The  "Utility"  Tractor 

Absolutely  Dust-Proof        Oil  Tight — Every  Moving  Part  Enclosed 


California  Type  Tractor— Designed  and  built  to  moot  every 
requirement  of  the  California  Farmer  and  Orehardist. 
Easy  and  simple  to  operate.    Requires  but  one  operator. 
No  shifting  of  gears  or  numerous  foot  pedals  required. 
Entire  control  centered  in  one  lever. 

In  Power,  Sturdiness,  Lightness  of  "Weight  and  Flexibility  un- 
surpassed by  any  Tractor  on  the  market.   Weight,  :J,500  pounds. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Agents  Wanted. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

299  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 

At  the  National  Orange  Show  the  Kardel  "Utility" 
Tractor  attracted  much  attention. 


Automobile  Show  Best  Ever 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 

The  Fourth  Pacific  Automobile  mobile  mechanism,  for  in  almost 
Show,  held  in  San  Francisco  Feb.  21  every  exhibit  were  seen  cutawav 
to  28  inclusive,  was  really  the  best  ;  working  models,  many  of  them  in'- 
and  best-patronized  of  its  kind.  The  seniouslv  displayed.  One  feature  of 
great  Auditorium  and  its  galleries  the  show  was  a  "museum"  showing 
and  the  basement  were  this  year  so  developments  in  one  automobile  motor 
crowded  with  exhibits  of  the  latest  1  and  transmission  during  the  past  16 
models  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  1  years.  A  rather  new  feature  is  the 
trailers,  and  accessories,  that  it  was  use  of  twelve  spark  plugs  on  a  few 
a  trifle  difficult  to  get  around,  even  of  the  six-cylinder  models.  One  set 
when  the  crowds  were  least.  There  is  attached  to  batteries  and  the  other 
is  no  doubt  that  the  automobile  show  ;  to  the  magneto.  Either  can  be  used 
inoculation  has  "taken"  both  on  the  in  eritergency  a  ad  it  May  be  possiblr- 
dealers  and  on  the  public.  There  I  that  a  more  spontaneous  explosion 
were  at  least  55  different  makes  of  would  be  obtained  by  operating  boih 
automobiles  of  a  much  greater  num-  Bets  at  once. 

ber  of  models,  at  least  eighteen  makes  In  motor  trucks  we  did  net  note 
of  motor  trucks  including  thirty-four  !  any  radical  changes,  though  an  ari- 
models  or  more,  and  about  half  a  ditional  four-wheel  drive  was  sebed- 
dozen  makes  of  trailers.    Three  or  uled.    But  in  trailers,  the  exhibitors 


four  tractors  also  were  on  exhibit; 
and  the  accessories  department  in- 
cluded between  80  and  90  exhibitors. 

Marked  changes  in  the  lines  of 
automobiles  were  not  noted,  though 
greater  length  and  more  room  in  the 
bodies  characterized  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  models.  They  are  not  so 
high  as  old  lines,  but  seem  generally 
to  require  less  stoophflr  to  enter  than 
those  of  last  season's  models.  Freaks 
of  all  kinds  were  less  noticeable 
about  the  entire  show.  Even  the 
custom-made  $12,800  car  had  nothing 
freakish  about  it.  Exhibitors  seemed 
to  know  that  their  patrons  would  this 
year  be  more  intelligently  interested 
in  what  goes  on  inside  of  the  auto- 


at  least  seem  to  realize  that  the  field 
is  much  more  important  for  four- 
wheelers  designed  to  carry  heavy 
loads  behind  motor  trucks  than  trail- 
ers designed  for  light  loads  behind 
automobiles.  There  has  been  rapid 
development  of  the  automatic  steer- 
ing feature  which,  is  necessary  on 
trailers  for  safety  of  the  load  at  good 
speeds  as  well  as  for  safety  of  other 
machines.  Two  or  three  makes  are 
provided  with  steering  apparatus  at 
both  ends.  Air  brakes  were  the  new- 
est features.  The  reader  can  be  but 
poorly  informed  regarding  this  show 
and  late  motor  features  unless  he 
was  one  of  the  inquiring,  investigat- 
ing class  of  visitors. 


.  NATTJRAL    gas  generating 
ELECTRICITY. 

To  the  Editor:  This  company  is 
preparing  plans  for  the  installation 
of  a  steam  electric  power  plant  in 
the  gas  fields  of  Kern  county  near 
McKittrick,  as  you  have  noted.  The 
gas  will  be  used  under  boilers  to  gen- 
erate steam  for  the  operation  of  steam 
turbines  driving  electric  generators. 
This  plant  will  be  ultimately  tied  into 
the  transmission  system  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  extends  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
serves  power  for  all  purposes,  includ- 
ing irrigation  pumping.  We  find  with 
properly  designed  gas  furnaces  under 
our  boilers  that  we  get  much  more 
efficient  combustion  and  a  much 
nicer  fire  than  with  the  present  type 
of  fuel  oil  burners.  Then,  of  course, 
the  gas  is  now  going  to  waste  from 
many  wells  throughout  the  fields  and 
any  utilization  of  this  is  a  true  meas- 
ure of  conservation.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent gas  burners  installed  under  the 
boilers  in  our  Bakersfield  steam  plant 
and  have  a  gas  line  from  the  oil  fields 
which  is  capable  of  delivering  ap- 
proximately six  million  cubic  feet  per 
day  of  natural  gas  for  use  under 
these  boilers.  With  this  quantity  of 
gas  we  can  carry  a  load  of  approx- 
imately 13,000  h.  p.  continually  with 
the  Bakersfield  installation.  The  new 
plant,  of  course,  will  be  much  larger 
and  much  greater  gas-burning  facil- 
ities will  he  provided. — L.  J.  Moore, 
Electrical  Engineer  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Corporation. 

CALIFORNIA  BEATS  OCT  ON 
ILFALFA. 

How  much  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay 
is  alfalfa  and  how  much  is  water? 
Moie  or  less  according  to  the  way  it 
was  cured  and  stored  and  according 
to  the  climate.  But  getting  it  down 
to  a  given  percentage  of  moisture 
gives  a  proper  basis  for  comparison. 
During  the  war,  the  Farm  Journal 
offered  prizes  for  the  biggfest  yields 
of  each  of  half  a  dozen  leading  food 
crops,  entries  being  open  to  the  en- 
tire nation.  During  the  1919  season, 
N.  W.  Miller  of  Chino,  Sati  Bernardino 
County,  won  the  gold  medal  and  first 
prize  on  alfalfa,  having  produced 
seven  tons  and  748  pounds  per  acre 
on  five  acres,  figuring  the  weights  on 
a  basis  of  12%  per  cent  moisture. 
Illinois  won  second  and  Missouri 
third.  The  Illinois  crop  was  six  tons 
813  pounds  per  acre  and  the  Missouri 
crop  was  226  pounds  less.  All  of 
these  yields  were  obtained  without 
irrigation;  as  irrigation  farmers  were 
not  allowed  to  compete.  The  ten- 
year  average  hay  production  per  acre 
for  the  U.  S.  is  1.45  tons  per  acre. 


FEATURES  OF  WATER  SHORTAGE. 


Users  of  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River  must  first  reckon  with 
Uncle  Sam,  who  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent any  and  all  diversions  from  nav- 
igable streams.  It  is  necessary,  sec- 
ondly, to  reckon  with  the  State  Water 
Commission,  and  get  a  permit  except 
for  use  on  riparian  lands  or  under  a 
recorded  appropriation  made  previous 
to  organization  of  the  State  Water 
Commission.  But  Dacle  Sam,  through 
his  representative,  Lieut-Col.  L.  H. 
Rand  of  the  War  Department,  is  using 
the  good  judgment  to  send  out  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  is  co-op- 
erating with  the  State  Engineer  and 
the  Water  Commissioa  to  avoid  all  the 
hardship  possible  aad  still  Maintain 
proper  navigability  of  the  river. 
Lieut.  Rand  announces  that  if  it  he- 
comes  necessary  to  restrict  diver- 
sions the  order  of  arecedeace  will  he 
the  same  as  determined  by  the  State 
Water  Commissioa. 


BIG   WINDBREAK  PLANTING. 

That  a  movement  to  Install  and 
maintain  windbreaks  in  the  State, 
sponsored  by  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  bearing  fruit 
is  attested  by  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  Ontario,  San  Bernardino 
County.  One  hundred  eighty  thou- 
sand eucalyptus  trees  are  to  be  set 
out  within  the  next  thirty  days  near 
Ontario  to  counteract  the  damage 
occasioned  in  wind-swept  areas.  The 
trees  that  are  to  be  used  for  the 
project  this  year  have  been  grown  by 
the  Chaffey  Union  High  School  and 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  at 
a  total  cost  of  some  $3600.  All  this 
amount  is  contributed  gratis  to  the 
farmers  in  the  wind-swept  district 
who  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  farm 
bureau  in  caring  for  the  trees  that 
might  be  planted  adjacent  to  their 
property. 


ARIZONA    COTTON    SEED  FOUN1 
CLEAN. 


Believing  that  proper  inspection  or 
Pima  cotton  seed  can  be  done  only 
at  the  mills  where  the  seed  is  pre- 
pared for  shipment.  Imperial  County- 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  XV. 
Waite  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  inspect  seed  about 
to  be  shipped  to  Imperial  County  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  Co.  The  chief 
danger  in  this  case  was  from  John- 
son grass;  but  the  seed  was  found  to 
be  dean  and  the  permit  required  from 
the  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  issued. 
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Something  Worth  Knowing 


About  Batteries 

Inside  the  Still  Better  Willard  Battery  are  four  impor- 
tant things,  hard  rubber  jars ;  plates ;  battery  solutiony  and 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation.  Each  cell  consists  of  a  jar 
with  plates,  solution  and  insulation  sealed  up  inside  of  it. 

The  hard  rubber  jar  insulates  each  cell  from  the  other 
cells  in  the  battery. 


The  solution  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The 
acid  docs  not  have  to  be  re- 
newed, but  you  have  to  renew 
the  water  by  adding  a  little 
every  two  weeks  or  so,  to 
keep  the  level  above  the  tops 
of  the  plates  and  to  take  care  of 
the  evaporation. 

The  Plates  are  of  two  kinds, 
positive  and  negative.  Chemical 
action  between  them  and  the 
Solution  makes  the  electric 
current. 


The  Insulation  between  pos- 
itive and  negative  plates  is  the 
all  important  item.  Ordinary 
insulation  almost  always  wears 
out  before  any  other  part  of  the 
battery.  Threaded  Rubber  In- 
sulation  lasts  as  long  as  the 
plates  and  does  not  have  to  be 
renewed.  That  is  why  it  has 
been  termed  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  remarkable  battery 
improvements  of  the  Willard 
organization.  Ask  the  nearest 
Willard  Service  Station  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

Willard  Service. 
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MONARCH 
CULTIVATOR 


Our  Monarch  Cultivator  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments a  rancher  can  own,  as  it 
has  more  varied  uses  than  any 
other  implement  we  manufac- 
ture. As  a  Beet  and  Bean  chisel 
it  has  no  equal.  As  an  Orchard 
cultivator,  where  deep  cultiva- 
tion is  desired,  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  As  an  Alfalfa  cul- 
tivator, when  fitted  with  our 
special  Alfalfa  tooth,  it  does  ex- 
cellent work,  loosening  the 
ground  to  a  depth  from  six  to 
eight  inches  without  injuring 
the  stand. 


When  ordering  a  cultivator, 
be  sure  you  get  a  MONARCH,  as 
there  are  imitations  on  the  mar- 
ket which  do  not  stand  the 
strain  that  the  Monarch  will. 

The  Monarch  is  made  in  5,  6 
and  8-foot  sizes. 

We  also  build  the  Monarch  in 
a  heavier  type  for  tractor  work. 

Ask  your  home  town  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Monarch;  if  he 
does  not  carry  them,  write  di- 
rect to  us  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2BM-21  Santa  Fe  Ave., 


I. os  Angeles,  CaL 


IT'S  HERE 


"See  It  at  Our  Store" 


Forkner  Cultivator 

TRACTOR   OR  HORSE  DRAWN 


OLIVER  PLOWS 

PLANET  JR.  CULTIVATORS 

RODERICK  LEAN  DISC  HARROWS 

STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 


B.  HAYMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

118-30  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Motor  Truck  Hauls  Fruit  Better 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prciw.) 


Whether  a  motor  truck  will  haul 
fruit  out  of  an  orchard  and  make  it 
pay  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  ranchers.  Alfred  Ross  has  a 
sandy  apple  orchard  in  the  Forest- 
ville  section  of  Sonoma  County.  He 
bought  a  small  truck  in  October,  1918. 
In  addition  to  a  lot  of  hauling  for  the 
neighbors,  he  has  hauled  his  own  crop 
of  five  thousand  boxes  of  apples  from 
orchard  to  packing'  house.  After  a 
track  had  been  broken  through  the 
orchard  it  was  no  trick  to  haul  as 
much  as  3500  pounds  of  apples  per 
load.  Qne  day  while  driving  out  with 
a  ton  and  not  watching  the  track,  he 


able.  People  were  paying  $4  per  ton 
for  a  haul  of  five  or"  six  miles.  One 
man  with  a  four-horse  team  was  put- 
ting in  long  days  to  make  two  round 
trips  hauling  3%  tons  per  load. 

The  Rosses  \>ith  their  truck  made 
more  trips  at  greater  speed  with 
smaller  loads  hauling  more  tomatoes 
in  fewer  hours  and  delivering  them 
in  better  shape.  That  same  fall,  they 
hauled  1000  50-pound  boxes  of  late 
apples  from  a  neighbor's  orchard  to 
the  packing-house.  Other  outside 
work  includes  hauling  potatoes  from 
Sebastopol  across  the  hills  to  Napa. 
Hogs  were  hauled  -seven  miles  to  the 


Ranchers  are  learning  by  experience  that  motor  truck**  handle  their  crop*  from 
orchard  and  Held  to  market  wlrh  greater  speed,  less  damage,  less  labor,  and  less  hay. 

(Illustration  by  courtesy  International   Harvester  Co.)  ^ 

got  off  and  had  to  make  a  new  track  ;  nearest  market  and  twelve  miles 
through  the  next  row  in  soft  sand ,  Santa    Rosa,   going    earlier   In  t 
to    the    county    road.     The    truck  I  morning,  jarring  the  hogs  less,  ket 


demonstrated  its  efficiency  for  soft 
footing  at  that  time.  Mr.  Robs  or 
one  of  his  two  sons  drove  the  machine 
as  occasion  demanded,  making  the 
trip  of  1%  miles  to  the  packing  house 
and  back  as  often  as  a  load  would  be 
picked,  and  doing  almost  a  full  day's 
picking  besides.  Previously,  It  had 
taken  all  of  one  man's  time  with  a 
team  to  haul  four  wagon  loads  per 
day. 

Less  Bruisinp  of  Apples  and  Tomatoes. 


ing  them  on  the  road  a  shorter  time, 
and  causing  them  to  shrink  less  in 

weight. 

(ins  und  Tires. 
Cost  of  operation  has  been  light. 
As  much  as  15  miles  per  gallon,  ha\> 
been  obtained  with  the  truck.  Th<* 
tires  after  16  months  of  use  seem 
almost  as  good  as  new.  Unfortunate-' 
ly,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ross,  theyj 
are  solid  tires.    He  would  have  pneu-j 
matics  if  he  were  to  buy  another] 


More  desirable  than  the  extra  speed  j  truck.    The  pneumatics  would  h 


obtained  was  the  greater  freedom  from 
bruising  the  apples.  According  to  E. 
E.  Ross,  one  of  the  sons,  apples  had 
been  considerably  bruised  in  previous 
seasons  by  hauling  on  wagons.  With 
the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  truck 
springs,  by  piling  the  lug  boxes  four 
deep  and  tying  them  down  with  ropes 
tightened  bv  a  rachet  roller,  there 
was  no  appreciable  shaking  or  bruis- 
ing. 

The  ■  truck  was  obtained  when,  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  it  became  evident 
that  the  big  crop  of  tomatoes  on 
Russian  River  could  not  be  delivered 
to  the  cannery  by"  wagon-teams  avail- 


soften  the  bumps  and  give  consider  ] 
ably  greater  speed  with  the  saim 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  engine  ( 
This  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  day  I 
Moreover,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Ross  ii 
observing  the  experience  of  a  neigh  | 
bor  who  has  the  same  kind  of  a  trucl 
with  pneumatic  tires,  the  latter  glvd 
traction  on  soft  dirt  where  the  soli, 
tires  spin.    E.  E.  Ross  has  moved  t'J 
another  district  now  and  is  alreadj 
planning  with  his  new  partner  to  ge 
another    motor    truck.     Horses  fo 
hauling  do  not  look  good  to  the  ma 
who  has  handled  a  motor  truck  s| 
profitably  as  have  the  Rosses. 


Produces  Better  Seed  Corn 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PrCM.) 


"Any  field-crop  seed  can  be  pre- 
vented from  'running-out'  if  the 
grower  keeps  a  breeding  plot.  Any 
seed  is  bound  to  deteriorate  unless 
selected  specimens  are  planted  on  a 
separate  piece  of  ground  to  grow  seed 
for  the  fields.  This  is  especially  true 
of  field  corn.  The  man  that  selects 
his  seed  cork  from  the  crib  generally 
picks  the  biggest  ears  and  sometimes 
picks  the  best  shaped  kernels;  but  he 
doesn't  know  whether  it  grew  on  a 
desirable  stalk  at  a  convenient  height 
or,  in  the  case  of  silage  corn,  whether 
it  grew  on  a  productive  stalk."  Thus 
speaks  E.  C.  Frazee  of  Sonoma  County 
after  eleven  seasons'  experience  per- 
petuating the  remarkable  qualities  of 
a  stalk  of  corn  he  found  about  twelve 
years  ago  in  the  corn  belt.  He  has 
tried  many  ears  from  apparently 
better-than-ordinary  stalks  during 
that  time  and  has  been  breeding  by 
hand  pollenization,  but  no  other  corn 
has  come  up  to  the  dependable  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  progeny  of  that 
first  stalk.  It  had  five  good  ears  and 
one  poor  one.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  first  crop  from  the  good  ears 
was  equal  or  better  than  the  mother 
stalk.  Successive  crops  from  select- 
ed seed  have  become  more  depend- 
ably uniform  each  year. 


Mr.    Frazee    grows    about  twen 
acres  a  year  now,  all  from  the  oi 
original  stalk.and  he  has  sold  si 
from  it  in  many  parts  of  the  Stat 
This  corn  uniformly  averages  four 
five  ears  per  stalk  and  grows  ten 
sixteen  feet  tall.    Its  uniformity 
largely  due  to  his  practice  of  setti 
aside  an  acre  or  two  each  year 
which  an  ear  per   row  is  plant. 
The  rows  are  numbered  and  recm 
are  kept  of  their  production.  Alt' 
nate  rows  are  detasseled  before  th 
pollen  can  fertilize  their  own  silK! 
for  Mr.  Frazee  believes  that  an  <r 
pollenized  from  its  own  tassel  is 
ferior.    For  his  own  seed,  only 
corn  from  detaRseled  rows  fs  sa\ 
Only  the  best  stock  is  used  for  t  i 
"breeding    plot.''  Experimental 
tempts  or  doubtful  cases  are  g 
a  chance  on  the  small  "trial  grot 
for  a  year.    Some  are  "comers'' 
many  are  not.    The  most  promt 
may  be  grown  the  following  yeai 
the  breeding  plot.    The  acre  or 
breeding  ground  produces  a  sun 
over  his  own  needs  and  he  sells  S' 
of  this  for  seed,  as  well  as  the 
from  the  field—  alwavs  picked  he 
the  final  harvest  takes  the  Dal  a 

"Any  farmer  can  fix  his  own  br 
Ing  nlot  and  improve  his  seed." 
Mr.  Frazee. 
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Copyright  l'MU.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


"  lX/fY  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  is  the  most  useful  piece  of  equipment  on 
my  farm,  which  I  am  motorizing  quite  thoroughly.  Motorizing 
reduces  farm  costs,  increases  income.  With  a  pneumatic-tired  truck,  the  farmer 
can  get  the  most  work  out  of  his  other  power- driven  machinery  because 
he  can  handle  the  loads  fast  enough  in  and  out  of  the  machines — also  fuel, 
lubricating  oil  and  other  supplies.*' — Henry  Ott,  Farmer,  O'Bannon,  Kentucky 


AS  the  experience  stated  above  makes  clear,  farmers 
ixfind  that  pneumatic  truck  tires  remove  the  handicap 
that  slow  hauling  places  on  the  operation  of  power- 
driven  farm  machinery. 
I 

They  have  demonstrated  that  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  haul  fast  enough  to  prevent  shutdowns,  with  the 
consequent  loss  in  labor  cost,  when  ensilage  is  being  cut, 
teed  ground  and  grain  threshed. 

In  carrying  loads  to  and  from  the  machines,  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  hurry  through  soft  fields  where  horses  must 
pull  hard  and  tediously  and  where  solid  tires  are  stalled 
by  their  lack  of  traction. 


The  all-round  ability  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  also  means 
that  fuel,  water  and  additional  supplies  can  be  transported 
to  tractors  and  other  machines,  and  that  a  truck  is  available 
for  many  such  chores  between  its  more  regular  hauling  trips. 

This  efficiency  of  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire 
rests  on  its  traction,  cushioning  and  activity  and  these 
advantages,  in  turn,  are  made  entirely  practical  for  farm 
work  by  the  stamina  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

The  results  it  thus  makes  possible  in  farm  and  related 
rural  hauling  are  described  in  detail  by  many  users' 
reports  which  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Co-operative  Grain  Handling  at  Shatter 

Twelve-Bin  Loading  Station  Now  Being  Completed  on  the  Railroad  Siding 
at  I  his  Kern  Connty  Point. 


Farmers  o£  Shatter  and  vicinity 
are  all  through  with  the  troubles 
arising  from  grain  sacks.  They  don't 
care  a  hang  whether  the  price  goes  up 
again  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  or 
hangs  around  seventeen  cents  as  at 
present.  Whether  sack-sewers,  jig- 
gers, and  swampers  want  eight 
dollars  a  day  or  only  five  is  nothing 
in  their  young  lives,  and  the  back- 
breaking  job  of  re-sacking  to  prevent 
a  quarter  of  the  grain  being  lost 
through  the  holes  gnawed  by  rats 
and  mice  is  a  thing  of  the  past 

With  M.  E.  Vandem,  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  neighborhood, 
as  the  constant  booster  of  the  project 
and  patient  overcomer  of  difficulties. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  rress.) 

the  Shafter  grain-raisers  have  organ- 
ized an  association  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  one  hundred.  H.  S. 
Hampton  is*  also  very  prominent  in 
the  movement.  The  association  has 
purchased  of  the  California  Corru- 
gated Culvert  Company  a  loading 
station,  adapted  to  the  bulk  handling 
of  grain,  and  consisting  of  twelve 
Calco  metal  bins  of  a  total  capacity 
of  about  72,000  bushels.  The  plans 
were  carefully  worked  out  to  make 
possible  the  most  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical handling,  cleaning  and  stor- 
age. Grain  will  be  received  from 
trucks  and  wagons  by  dumping  into 
conveniently  located  pits  and  will  be 
weighed,  cleaned,  graded,  and  stored 


Write  Dept.  D  today 

for  our  big,  beautifully  illustrated  Seed,  Garden  and 
Poultry  Book— it's  FREE! 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Sixth  at  Main,  Los  Angeles 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

For  MAY,   FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

NAPIER  GRASS  excels  all  other  grasses  in  quantity  and 
quality.   Relished  by  all  kinds  of  slock 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz — $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

C20  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Twelve  Bin,  ?£,OOU   Itu.  cupacity.  Loading  Station  in  the  court*  of  construction, 
fnr'thp  handling  of  grain  in  bulk  at  Shafter,  California,  and  ouned  by  the  grain 
growers  of  the  community. 


without  loss  of  time. 

The  facilities  will  permit  the  rapid 
shifting  of  grain  or  rice  from  bins  to 
cars  or  from  one  bin  to  another — a 
feature  likely  to  prove  very  important 
in  connection  with  rice  handling.  Be- 
sides wheat,  barley,  kaffir,  and  gyp 
corn,  the  elevator  will  doubtless 
handle  considerable  quantities  of  rice, 
beans,  and  even  prunes,  for  weather- 
proof and  ,  mouse-proof  storage  and 
mechanical  handling  have  almost  as 
great  advantages  for  these  latter  crops 
as  for  the  grains. 

The  concrete  work  of  the  founda- 
tions and  receiving  pits  and  tunnels 
has  been  thoroughly  done;  the  metal 
bins  are  now  erected,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvement  only 
awaits  the  installation  of  the  machin- 
ery. The  erection  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Patrick  Ourran. 

The  association  managers  have  de- 
cided on  various  improvements  as 
the  job  progressed ;  and  these  have 
been  alreadv  included  or  provided  for. 
For  instance,  an  extra  receiving  pit 
has  been  installed  to  enable  the  ele- 
vator to  conveniently  receive  material 
of  a  different  sort  than  is  being  stored 
at  the  time — that  is,  to  take  care  of 
the  farmer  who  happens  to  bring  in 
a  load  of  another  grade  or  variety 
than  that  which  is  being  elevated. 
Perhaps  more  than  one  such  extra 
pit  will  be  provided. 

No  doubt  the  loading  station  will 
be  filled  and  emptied  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a  season,  thus  multi- 
plying its  capacity.  Tt  will  be  able 
to  make  bulk  shipments  as  cars  are 
available,  and  will  serve  as  an  im- 
portant feeder  for  the  flour  and  rice 
mills  and  for  the  great  export  ele- 
vator which  will  be  operated  by  the 
Western  Milling  Company  on  the 
Oakland  Estuary.  In_  the  past  two 
seasons,  large  quantities  of  barley 
have  been  shipped  in  hulk  to  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston:  and  the  Shaf- 
ter Elevator  is  well  located  for  such 
traffic. 

Already  two  of  the  bins  are  in  use 
for  the  storage  of  kaffir  corn,  about 


GOVERNMENT    APPOINTS  GRAIN 
INSPECTOR. 


B.  R.  McGee  has  received  his  cer- 
tificate from  Washington  as  Govern- 
ment Official  Inspector  and  Grader  of 
Grains  on  Cereals  in  the  city  of 
Stockton,  and  is  now  ready  to  enter 
upon  his  duties.  He  has  opened  of- 
fices at  No.  34  North  Commerce  street. 
Mr.  McGee  is  from  Lodi.  He  has  had 
ten  years'  experience  as  a  farmer,  and 
two  years  as  a  grader  and  handler 
of  grains.  The  establishment  of  this 
Government  Office  for  the  official  in- 
spection and  grading  of  grains  and  ce- 
reals in  the  city  of  Stockton  is  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators*  Association,  for 
which  it  may  fairly  claim  credit.  It 
was  done  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  grain  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  but  benefits  the  grain  dealers 
of  the  city  and  State  in  equal  degree. 
It  not  only  puts  the  city  of  Stockton 
on  an  equal  footing  with  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  but  places  it 
in  the  list  of  the  great  grain  centers 
of  the  world  and  will  make  its  name 
known  wherever  grain  is  needed  for 
the  making  of  bread. 


130  tons  having  been  run  in  by  small 
elevators  secured  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Vandem  states  that  favorable 
interest  in  the  co-operative  loading- 
project  has  been  steadily  growing 
since  the  erection  was  started,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  association 
is  constantly  getting  new  members, 
some  of  them  being  farmers  who  will 
haul  their  crops  ten  miles  or  more. 
He  laments  the  fact,  however,  that 
this  active  Interest  did  not  develop 
much  sooner,  as  if  it  had  he  calcu- 
lates that  the  entire  cost  of  the  im- 
provement might  have  been  covered 
by  the  savings  effected  in  handling 
the  crops  marketed  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1919-20. 


pynote 

D  7° 

Bigger 


Spraying  is  not  an  expense 
—  properly  considered  —  but 
an  investment  that  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again  by 
producing  more  and  better 
fruit  and  bigger  profits. 

But  spraying  must  be  done 
properly — at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  way,  with  the 
right  materials. 

MISCIBLE  OIL 
\o.  2— for  Thrips 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill 
the  pear  thrips  in  the  bud 
better  than  any  other  spray 
— there  is  no  question%about 
it.  A  delay  of  a  few  days  in 
spraying  for  thrips  may  cost 
you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Be 
ready!  Order  your  spray 
now. 

We  have  a  bulletin  cover- 
ing the  whole  problem  of  in- 
sect control  in  deciduous  or- 
chards. Write  for  your  copy 
today— a  postcard  brings  it. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Universal 
Brand  Orchard  Sprays 

350  Galifornia  Street 
SAN  FRANCIS©© 
816  B,  AV.  Hcllman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


UNIVERSAL  BRAND 

CRUDE  OIL 
EMULSION 
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PACIPIC  EVAPORATOR 


(WANN  PATENTS) 


Will  Dry  Your  Fruit  in  Any  Quantity 


MR.  GRAPE  GROWER: 

Pacific  Evaporator  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
your  needs. 

Tell  us  what  capacity  you  want  and  we  will 
show  you  how  to  build  your  own  .evapor- 
ator, fitted  to  your  particular  problem  of 
quantity  production. 

You  can  get  quantity  production  for  your 
grapes  now  and  highest  quality  later  when 
the  market  demands  something  better. 

The  vineyardist  has  a  splendid  opportun- 
ity to  make  bigger  profits  than  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  the  industry. 

The  price  of  fresh  grapes  in  the  market  is 
$35  a  ton,  a  decided  advance  over  the  high- 
est record  of  the  past. 

The  price  of  dried  grapes  is  18  cents  a 
pound  or  $360  a  ton. 

It  takes  from  one  and  three-quarters  to 
four  tons  of  fresh  grapes  to  make  a  ton  of 
the  dried  product,  depending  on  soil  and 
sugar  content. 

The  cost  of  drying  grapes  with  the  PA- 
CIFIC EVAPORATOR  is  about  $25  a  dried 
ton. 

Here  is  the  table  of  values  that  shows  the 
way  to  bigger  profits. 

1  ton  of  dried  grapes  worth  $360.00 

4  tons  fresh  grapes  @ 

$35  a  ton  $140.00 

Cost  of  drying   25.00 

  165.00 

PROFIT  $195.00 


So  the  grape  grower  makes  an  additional 
profit  of  $195  a  dry  ton  over  the  amount  he 
would  get  for  the  fresh  grapes. 

If  your  soil  produces  grapes  that  dry  in 
less  than  the  4  to  1  proportion  your  profits 
will  be  accordingly  greater. 

These  figures  are  ultra-conservative  as  the 
4  to  1  ratio  is  the  maximum.  The  average 
in  California  is  much  less. 

This  is  the  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
use  of  the  PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  by  the 
vineyardist. 

This  evaporator  turns  out  a  splendid  dried 
grape  of  superior  quality  and  with  the  nat- 
ural flavor  preserved. 

Our  plants  have  been  producing  in  com- 
mercial quantities  and  their  output  has 
been  sold  at  premium  prices  for  several 
years.  We  will  be  pleased  to  refer  you  to 
owners  who  are  producing  quality  pro- 
ducts in  commercial  quantities. 

Write  to  us,  giving  the  variety  and  yield  of 
your  fruit,  and  we  will  send  you  estimates 
of  the  number  of  units  required. 

It  is  urgent  that  grape  growers  should  in- 
stall evaporators  AT  ONCE  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  materials. 

Secure  the  plans  and  specifications  and  the 
permit  to  build  now  and  you  will  be  ready 
to  handle  your  crop  this  year. 

When  you  are  in  San  Francisco  call  at  our 
office  and  inspect  a  complete  model,  the 
operation  of  which  we  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain. 


Pacific  Evaporator  Company 

(WANN  PATENTS) 

Robert  C.  Newell,  Wm.  C.  Murdoch,  Jr.,  John  T.  Wann  425  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Eucalyptus  and  Its  Neighbors 

The  Department  of  Botany  of  Stan-   account  of  their  studies  of  the  be- 
ford  University,   through    Professors   havior  of  eucalyptus  trees  under  con- 
James    McMurpby    and    George    J.  ditions  which  they  describe: 
Pierce,  has  contributed  to  the  east-      In  the  fall  of  1913  the  eucalyptus 
era  journal  "Science"  an  interesting  I  trees,  especially  the  Eucalyptus  glob- 


ulus in  the  Arboretum  of  Stanfond 
University,  were  evidently  dying,  and 
we  undertook  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

We  tapped  various  trees  with  an 
auger  to  the  heart  and  found  that 
the  wood  and  bark  were  entirely  free 
from  disease  of  any  sort.  The  trouble 
manifested  itself  in  the  change  of  the 


3,000,000  Apples,  only  7  with  Scale 

Mr.  D.  P.  Miller,  Supt.  Sumner  Fruit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
said  he  found  about  7  apples  with  scale  out  of  a  crop  of 
3,000,000,  after  spraying  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  "In  our 
six  years  of  using  your  materials,  I  have  found  your  claims  to 
be  modest  and  fully  met  by  the  results  we  obtained.  I  am 
simply  not  interested  in  other  brands.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
leave  our  spraying  troubles  all  in  your  hands." 

The  Complete  Line  of  Sherwin-Williams  Insecticides 
and  Fungicides  is  Now  Sold  in  Dry  Powdered  Form 

This  saves  buying  tons  of  water  and  saves  paying  heavy  water  freight.  It  saves 
much  loss  by  leakage  and  freezing  and  saves  deterioration;  all  unused  powder  keeps 
over  in  prime  condition  to  start  next  season's  work.  S-W  Dry  Insecticides  haul 
light,  mix  right  on  the  spraying  ground  and  work  fresh  at  full  poisoning  power. 
They  give  the  greatest  solubility,  bulk,  suspension  and  fluffiness.  Also  the  greatest 
uniformity  of  strength,  extreme  fineness  of  cover  and  long  enduring  adhesiveness. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime  Sulfur  1 

is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  liquid  spray  formerly  used.  Jt  is  the  regular  standard 
33-degree  Baume  article  in  dry  form,  and  therefore  does  everything  the  liquid  can  do. 
But  it  has  many  advantages  peculiar  to  Sherwin-Williams  formulas  and  methods 
of  manufacture.  These  advantages  result  in  quicker  and  more  thorough  mixing, 
greater  bulk,  much  longer  suspension  and  longer  duration  of  its  killing  power. 


S-W  DRY  LIME  SULFUR  has  by  actual 
tests  proven  as  effective  as  lime  sulfur  solu- 
tion in  the  control  of  San  Jose,  Oyster  Shell 
and  Scurfy  Scale,  Blister  Mite,  Red  Spider, 
Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Peach  Blight,  Apple  and 
Pear  Scab  and  Brown  Rot  on  plums  and 
cherries. 

Combined  Summer  Spray 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime  Sulfur  and  Dry 
Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  mix  with  the 
fireatest  effectiveness  as  a  combined  spray 
for  spring  and  summer  use  on  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries. 


Sprayers'  Manual  Free 

This  book  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of 
the  newest  methods  on  increasing  yield, 
bettering  grade  and  commanding  highest 
market  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  gives  valuable  charts,  schedules  and 
information  telling  what,  when  and  how 
to  use  the  most  efficient  poison  for  every 
variety  of  pest  or  disease,  oil  all  garden  and 
orchard  growths.  Address  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  618  Canal  Road,  N.  W* 
Cleveland,  O. 


Sherwin-  Williams 

Products 


MINTS  AND  VARNISHES.  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 

F  117 


INSECTICIDES.  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AN  a   WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 
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color  of  the  foliage,  the  leaves  turn- 
ing brown  as  if  burned  or  killed  by- 
frost,  and  drying  out  and  presently 
besinning  to  fall.  The  leaves  which 
fell  showed  no  sign  of  fungous  or  bac- 
terial infection.  We  were  therefore 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  trouble 
was  further  down  and  we  were  com- 
pelled by  the  condition  of  the  trunk 
to  suspect  that  the  difficulty  was 
either  between  the  trunk  and  the 
leaves  or  below  ground. 

By  laying  bare  the  more  superficial 
part  of  the  root  system  with  pick  and 
shovel,  we  found  that  the  large  su- 
perficial roots  had  been  broken 
through  at  various  distances  from  the 
trunk  by  the  heavy  plows  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  used  in  the 
spring,  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
clear  the  ground  under  the  trees  of 
weeds.  The  deep  plowing  had  re- 
sulted in  the  serious  injury,  the 
wounding  or  amputation  of  all  the 
roots  to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  below  the  surface.  In 
this  way,  the  roots,  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil, 
were  either  very  seriously  limited,  or 
absolutely  destroyed,  as  regards  their 
capacity  for  absorbing  water;  and  the 
soil  water  supply  of  these  trees  came 
therefore  through  the  taproot  or  its 
deeper  branches  and  from  the 
branches  running  vertically  down- 
ward from  the  underside  of  the  unin- 
jured lateral  roots,  from  distances  be- 
low the  surface,  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  anything.  Whether 
one-half  or  what  other  proportion  of 
the  absorbing  surface  of  the  root  was 
thus  destroyed  we  also  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  The  condition  of  the 
roots  led  us  to  suspect  that  this 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  deplorable 
appearance  of  the  blue  gum  trees. 

We  were  confirmed  in  this  suspi- 
cion by  examining  the  root  system  of 
the  Monterey  cypress  tree  growing 
close  to  the  big  eucalyptus  tree  pre- 
viously examined.  The  horizontal 
roots  of  the  Monterey  cypress  grew 
enough  deeper  in  the  soil  to  entirely 
escape  the  heavy  plows  which  had 
wounded  or  amputated  the  roots  of 
the  eucalyptus.  This  Monterey  cy- 
press tree  presented  none  of  the  de- 
plorable features  of  the  eucalyptus 
trees,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
trouble  with  the  big  blue  gum  trees 
was  lack  of  water,  due  to  an  impaired 
root  system. 

This  suspicion  was  confirmed  by 
two  additional  observations.  Many  of 
the  eucalyptus  trees  which  were  evi- 
dently dying,  as  indicated  by  the 
brown  color  of  the  leaves,  were  cut 
down.  Those  that  were  cut  down 
early  enough  promptly  stump  sprout- 
ed, and  have  since  grown  up  into 
promising  young  trees,  borne  on  the 
old  butts.  By  thus  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  evaporating  surface,  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  was  conserved 
and  the  quantity  became  immediately 
adequate  to  meet  the  loss. 

In  the  winter  of  1917-18  there  fell 
in  Palo  Alto  scarcely  more  than  eight 
inches  of  rain.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn there  was  no  sign  of  injury 
among  the  eucalyptus  trees. 

The  manner  of  keeping  down  the 
weeds  in  the  Arboretum,  however,  has 
been  changed,  and  the  disk  harrow  or 
spring  tooth  harrow  are  all  that  are 
used  for  keeping  down  the  weeds, 
shrubs,  and  herbaveous  plants  set  too 

The  Monterey  cypress  above  re- 
ferred to  was  growing  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  eucalyptus  trees, 
but  was  in  no  ways  impoverished  by 
its  more  rapid  growing  neighbor. 
There  is  a  general  impression,  based 
no  doubt  on  a  certain  amount  of  ac- 
curate observation,  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus is  a  bad  neighbor  and  that  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  set  too 
close  to  eucalyptus  trees  will  suffer 
for  lack  of  water.  The  above  obser- 
vation shows  that  if  the  plants  set 
near  eucalyptus  have  the  habit  of 
sending  their  roots  lower  than  the 
superficial  part  of  the  root  system  of 
the  eucalyptus,  such  results  will  not 
follow.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to 
be  possible,  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs 
fairly  close  to  eucalyptus  providing 
they  can  get  along  with  the  amount 
of  light  which  the  growing  eucalyp- 
tus will  keep  from  reaching  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 
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BAT)  GOPHERS  BECOME  GOOD. 


Natural  Size 


[Cory  Thornless 
Mammoth  Blackberries 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 
OF  PLANTS 

WM.  MORTENSON 

ST.  A.  BOX  209, 
LODL,  CALIF. 

Irrigated 
Tulare 

County  Land 

at  $125 
per  Acre 


Irrigated  Land  Ready  for  Summer 
Crops  In  the  Rich  County  of 
Tulare,  at  $125  to  $150  per  Acre 
and  On  Easy  Terms. 


3000  acres  In  40  and  80  acre  tracts,  with 
water  shallow  lift,  electric  pumping-  plants, 
reservoirs,  small  buildings  and  sheds  for 
-to.'k:  all  fenced;  near  State  Highway,  schools 
and  church.  Some  plowed  and  ready  for 
summer  crops.  Between  Pixley.  on  S.  P.  R. 
R.  and  Spa,  on  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Suitable  for  rice,  cotton,  barley,  wheat, 
sugar  beets,  broomcorn.  peaches.,  pears, 
prunes,  apricots,  olives,  figs,  raisin  grapes, 
almonds,  walnuts,  persimmons,  alfalfa,  dairy 
or  hogs.  Ducks  thrive  on  the  reservoirs;  good 
range  for  turkeys  and  chickens. 

For  00  days  price  8125  to  $150  per  acre. 
No  higher.  Terms  one-fifth  cash,  balance  on 
or  before  five  years  at  6  per  cent  interest  on 
deferred  payments. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  purchase  choice 
Tulare  County  land  under  irrigation  that  will 
pay  for  itself  from  the  beginning.  If  inter- 
ested, this  after  should  be  investigated  imme- 
diately. 

J.  M.  DAVIS, 
Pixley,  California 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  some  of  the  pasture  lands  of 
Sonoma  County,  gophers  and  squirrels 
have  taken  as  much  as  half  of  the 
feed;  and  in  many  areas,  over  a  fifth 
of  the  feed  has  been  thus  lost,  accord- 
ing to  Horticultural  Commissioner  O. 
E.  Brenner.  In  the  apple  districts, 
especially  during  this  dry  year,  the 
loss  from  gophers  alone  if  not  vigor- 
ously controlled  would  be  equivalent 
to  at  least  one  tree  per  acre,  con- 
sidering the  'damage  done  to  many 
trees  even  where  none  are  killed  out- 
right. One  man  lost  15-  Gravensteins 
in  One  plot  already  this  season.  He 
figures  the  trees  worth  at  least  $5 
each.— $75  lost  in  one  plot.  Some 
folks  in  this  county  are  offering  25 
cents  each  for  all  gophers  killed  on 
their  places.  Sonoma  Countv  has 
around  12,000  acres  of  apples— $60,000 
loss  per  year  as  figured  above! 

Fewer  Gophers  Now. 

But  while  the  gophers  will  be  hun- 
grier this  year  than  usual  and  will  do 
more  damage  per  gopher,  there  are 
not  so  many  gophers  left  as  might 
be.  Under  direction  of  Mr.  Brenner, 
a  widely  advertised  "gopher  week," 
which  closed  Feb.  21,  resulted  in  th" 
careful  distribution  of  poison  enough 
to  kill  'several  million  gophers.  The 
poison  is  put  up  in  quarter-ounce  cans 
with  sifter  tops.  This  is  enough  to 
prepare  four  to  six  quarts  of  vege- 
table baits  cut  %  inch  square  and  an 
inch  long;  and  each  bait  is  good  for 
one  or  more  gophers  if  properly  dis- 
tributed. Cost  of  the  baits  is  reckoned 
at  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  each. 
One  bait  is  known  to  have  killed  six 
eophers — the  record  so  far  as  known. 
It  was  advertised  that  200  cans  woul<* 
be  given  away  at  the  beginning  of 
gopher  week.  People  were  there  at 
the  appointed  time  and  the  entire 
quantity  was  given  away  in  fifteen 
minutes.  At  least  200  more  were 
sold  during  that  week,  the  charge  of 
50  cents  per  can  being  not  quite 
enough  to  cover  the  cost.  About  600 
cans  were  distributed  in  1319,  and 
already  over  500  cans  have  been 
taken  by  ranchers  in  1920. 

How  Poisoned  Bait  is  Prepared. 

The  poison  is  prepared  by  mixing 
strychnine  alkaloid  ten  parts  to  sac- 
charine one  part.  The  strychnine  is 
bitter  and  would  not  be  eaten  were 
not  its  bitterness  disguised  by  the 
saccharine,  which  is  300  to  500  times 
as  sweet  as  sugar.  The  alkaloid 
strychnine  is  not  soluble,  *or  is  the 
saccharine.  For  this  reason  ,it  does 
not  dilute  itself  by  soaking  into-  the 
bait,  and  a  gopher  is  caught  by  eating 
much  less  of  the  bait  than  if  the 
poison  were  soaked  in.  In  taking 
time  to  eat  more,  the  gopher  might 
notice  the  bitter  taste.  Try  this  for 
yourself  by  temporarily  disguising 
the  bitterness  of  common  chocolate 
with  sugar. 

Parsnips,  carrots,  white  potatoes, 
or  sweet  potatoes  make  good  bait, 
sweet  potatoes  being  the  best.  They 
can  be  prepared  by  anyone  who  cares 
to  take  the  trouble.  Cut  them  up 
sprinkle  with  water,  drain  a  few 
minutes,  sprinkle  the  poison  evenly 
over  them,  and  stir  them  up  well. 
Let  them  dry.  Find  the  gopher-runs 
by  pushing  a  solid-pointed  half-inch 
pipe  into  the  ground  near  the  mounds. 
A  few  inches  down,  the  pipe  will  give 
suddenly  into  the  run.  Drop  a  bait 
there  and  close  the  hole  with  a  foot. 
Stand  a  stick  in  the  ground  over  the 
bait.  Two  or  three  days  later  open 
up  the  burrows  with  a  shovel.  Next 
day  look  at  them.  If  the  holes  have 
been  plugged  up  with  dirt,  live 
gophers  are  still  to  be  poisoned.  If 
the  holes  are  open,  all  of  the  gophers 
there  at  that  time  will  be  good 
gophers  forever. 

Do  not  confuse  gophefs  with  ground 
squirrels.  The  latter  leave  their  holes 
open.  Mr.  Brenner  says  he  can  get 
99  per  cent  of  all  squirrels  with 
poisoned  barley  and  most  of  the  other 
one  per  cent  with  poisoned  corn. 


The  orchards  of  the  Visalia  Fruit 
and  Land  Company,  consisting  of  445 
acres,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
California  Packing  Company  for  a 
consideration  of  $189,500. 


[This  is  One  of  a  series) 


Eddie  says. 

look  fbr^he 
EC  CO  barrel, 


Thrip  sayj_  look  Out  for 
<^    OieECCO  barrel, 


TKrip 


When  the  flower  buds  swell,  and  the  warm  days  come, 

Look  out  for  Thrip — they  may  ruin  your  crop 

In  a  few  days — so  be  prepared. 

Have  your  spray  rig  ready  and  Material  on  hand. 

The  adults  come  first  and  the  larvae  next. 

It  may  take  from  two  to  four  applications. 


ZENO 


Will  control  the  Thrip, 

Check  the  scale  and  sterilize  overwintering  eggs. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


-fruit 

Tree 


The   man   who  plants 
fruit    trees  improves 
the  value  of  his  land 
and  gets  a  good  return  on' his  invest- 
ment. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
has  been  good  and  prices  high. 


Write 
for  our 

new 
Catalog 


We  can  still  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  trees  in  some 
varieties. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

Fresno  Nursery  G>. 

P.0.B0X615P  Fresno.  Calif. 


MARTIN 


Grain  Crib 

For  810140?  any  kind  of  grain.  Constructed 
of  heavily  corrugated  galvanized,  rust-resist- 
ing  iron.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Easily  put 
together.  By  a  system  of  perfect  ventilation 
grain  may  be  stored  free  from  mold,  and  is 
RAT  PROOF  and  FIRE  PROOF. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 


J,  W.  RICHARDS,  Agent 

809  Monadnock  Bldg, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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California  Co-operative  Canneries 


WATCH  FOR  KED  SPIDER 


No  pest  roams  the  orchard  that  is 
more  dreaded  than  the  red  spider.  At 
this  early  date  it  is  being  reported  as 
having  shown  up  in  some  districts. 
Its  far-reaching  work  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  setting  of  fruit.  If 
red  spider  is  found  in  the  orchard 
immediate  action  should  be  taken. 
Should  the  trees  be  in  bloom,  or 
partly  so,  they  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  spray.  Commercial  spray  will 
give  the  best  satisfaction.  Following 
is  the  formula:  Unslaked  lime,  50 
pounds.  Flowers  of  sulphur.  100 
pounds.    Water  to  make  50  gallons. 


KEEP  STOCK  OUT  OF  ORCHARD. 

It  is  a  slip-shod  practice  to  allow 
stock  to  run  riot  in  an  orchard.  A 
practice  of  such  is  either  unmitigated 
carelessness  or  the  personification  of 
laziness.  During  a  season  like  the 
one  we  are  now  passing  through, 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  vegeta- 
tion in  the  orchard,  is  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  stock  or  cattle  are 
too  modest  not  to  browse  on  twig 
and  bark?  If  one  thinks  so  they 
have  another  think  coming.  Not  only 
are  the  trees  submitted  to  injury  but 
the  ground  is  packed,  placing  it  in  a 
condition  that  giant  powder  will  have 
to  substitute  the  tractor. 


The  success  met  with  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Co-operative  Canneries  in  their 
thirty  days'  campaign  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  during  which  additional 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $230,000  were 
subscribed  by  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  district,  and  the  completion  of  the 
organization  work  at  Visalia  and 
Modesto,  would  seem  to  insure  con- 
tinued progress  of  co-operative  can- 
ning as  a  movement  which  bids  fair 
to  become  a  factor  in  the  canning 
industry  of  the  State  and  which  may 
serve  in  future  years  to  stabilize  the 
canned  goods  markets,  insuring  the 
growers  profitable  returns  for  their 
products. 

On  December  10.  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  published  an  outline  of  the 
plans  governing  the  workings  of  the 
organization.  Since  that  time  organ- 
ization work  at  Visalia  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  construction  on  the  new 
cannery  will  be  started  within  a  few 
days.  This  was  a  victory  for  the 
cause  of  co-operative  canning,  as  the 
result  was  achieved  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition. 

However,  the  results  of  the  season 
of  1919  at  the  big  co-operative  plant 
at  San  Jose,  where  the  average  price 
returned  to  cling  peach  growers 
ranged  as  high  as  $137.00  per  ton, 
and  the  further  reports  from  the  can- 
neries in  Southern  California,  which 
have  now  completed  their  fifth  suc- 
cessful season  of  operation,  were  so 
convincing  that  the  growers  have 
enthusiastically  supported  the  can- 
nery project. 

On  January  10,  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  again  called  attention  to  the 
rapid  strides  being  made  by  fruit  co- 
operative organizations  in  California, 
how  a  local  "co-operative"  cannery 
saved  the  day  for  the  Santa  Clara 
cherry  growers,  the  season  of  1919. 

On  "Wednesday  evening.  February 
25,  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  was 
held  at  Modesto,  attended  by  over  100 
representative  peach  growers,  and  as 
a  result  the  completion  of  the  organ- 
ization and  the  erection  of  a  cannery 
at  that  point  to  be  operated  during 
the  coming  season  is  practically  as- 
sured. It  is  estimated  that  2.000  tons 
of  cling  peaches  will  be  in  the  new 
association  in  addition  to  apricots, 
pears  and  other  canning  fruits.  The 


HERE  AND  THERE  IN  THE 
FRUIT  BUSINESS. 


Turlock  Cantaloupe  Seed  Supply. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  ten 
tons,  of  cantaloupe  seed  have  arrived 
at  Turlock,  to  be  used  for  this  sea- 
son's planting.  These  seed  will  be 
handled  by  a  score  of  distributing 
concerns  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  look  out  for  the  wants 
of  the  cantaloupe  farmers.  So  inter- 
ested have  these  concerns  been  in  the 
selection  of  nothing  but  the  best  seed, 
they  sent  representatives  to  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado,  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  was  under  their  personal  inspection 
the  seed  was  obtained. 
Olive  Growers  to  Meet. 

California  olive  packers  will  meet 
in  San  Francisco,  March  4,  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  consider  reports  from  the 
East  of  bacillus  botulinus  poisoning 
attributed  to  eating  ripe  olives.  An 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Stanford 
University. 

Big  Attendance  at  Orange  Show. 

The  tenth  national  orange  show 
held  at  San  Bernardino  closed  with  a 
joint  Washington's  Birthday  and  San 
Bernardino  Day  Celebration.  The 
management  announced  the  total  at- 
tendance at  the  show  to  have  been 
150.000.  The  closing  day  there  were 
21,000,  including  several  thousand 
school  children. 
Celery  Shipments  Discontinued. 

Because  of  the  continued  dry  cold 
weather,  which  has  caused  celery  to 
be  immature,  shipments  have  been 
stopped.  Now  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  of  climatic  conditions, 
shipments  will  begin  again.  Southern 
California  celery  shipments  are 
through. 


estimated  cost  of  the  cannery  will  be 
approximately  $150,000. 

The  new  unit  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries  at  Modesto  and 
the  organization  of  an  association  of 
the  peach  growers  of  that  district  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Stanislaus  Grow- 
ers' Association.  As  a  result  of  the 
activities  in  the  district,  representa- 
tives of  the  Co-operative  Canneries, 
D.  H.  Gray,  a  prominent  grower  of 
Hanford  district,  and  H.  T.  Johnson, 
a  Santa  Clara  apricot  grower,  have 
been  in  Modesto  assisting  In  the 
organization. 

A  representative  committee  of 
growers  have  visited  the  plant  of  the 
Co-operative  Canneries  in  San  Jose, 
at  which  time  the  interviewed  mem- 
bers of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Grow- 
ers' Association  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  different  phases  of  the 
business. 


Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Standard  Paste,  Atomic 
Sulphur 

That  is  the  trio  of  poisons  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  fruit  by  worms,  and 
to  control  mildew,  red  spiders,  etc. 

Orchard  Brand  is  known  wher- 
ever fruit  is  grown  successfully. 
It  is  the  standard  poison  in  every 
fruit  section.  It  has  been  used  by 
practical  fruit  growers  for  years- 

The  Orchard  Brand  spraying  ma- 
terials supplied  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  made  in  California  to 
meet  western  conditions. 

That  they  accomplish,  success- 
fully, the  results  for  which  they 
are  manufactured,  has  been  proved 
by  orchardists  and  vineyardists  by 
many  years'  actual  use. 

Orchard  Brand  is  an  old  name. 
It  is  an  old  house  that  manufac- 
tures them.  It  is  a  long  list  of 
successful  growers  who  uses  them. 
Stability  comes-  with  age.  Experi- 
ence is  the  most  useful  teacher. 
Results  are  the  only  thing  that 
count. 

What  you  want  to  know  is  which 
materials  are  best  for  your  spray- 
ing. Write  for  the  booklet,  which 
is  full  of  information  of  value  to 
you.   It  Is  sent  upon  request- 


Also  write  for  Bulletin  No. 
3  on  Dormant  Spraying  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

710  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  Dept.  B, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


w 


.0* 


Buy  Germain's  —  the  original, 
PROVEN  strain— sold  in  sealed 
and  stenciled  bags. 

If  yon  want  to  know  MORE  about 
this  wonderful  variety  of  alfalfa 
— send  for  free  folders 
and  our  big  1920  Seed 
Book. 


Established  an 

Seeds  Plant  Co. 

_  N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  s»  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Many  horticulturists  throughout  the  State 
depend   upon   onr   nursery   catalogue.  A 
guide  to  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  planting. 
SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

PLANT   MORE   ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

They  furnish  shade  and  shelter  for  stock  and  serve  as  a  windbreak. 

The  following  varieties  of  deciduous  ornamental  trees  do  well  anywhere 
and  are  easy  to  transplant — Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar,  European  Sycamore 
and  Elms. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

411  Holland  Bidg.  Fresno.California 
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Plant  Trees  NOW! 

These  Copious  Showers  Spell  Tree  Insurance 


Any  tree  you  plant  now  will  grow.  Silva- 
Bergtholdt  trees — foothill  grown — have  no 
equal.  Present  stocks  are  in  first-class 
shape.  As  always,  their  hardiness,  good 
roots  and  freedom  from  disease  are  note- 
worthy. 

To  help  you  in  ordering,  our  latest  stock 
list  appears  below.  'Note  that  sizes  and 

BELOW  IS 

U.MONDS  ON  ALMOND  AND  PEACH  EOOTS 


quantities  available  are  listed  as  well  as , 
prices.   Although  we  have  no  supply  left  of 
many  varieties,  the  assortment  of  the  best 
sorts  is  still  fairly  complete. 

Make  your  selections  today,  whether  plant- 
ing for  home  use  or  commercial  orchard. 
We  promise  you  immediate  shipment  of 
your  orders. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO 
Newcastle  ~.  Cat 

"Behind  eeicK  tree 
gu.  ar  ant  e  e" 


is  our 


4  to  6  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet  -  

18  to  24  inches  

Almond  on  Almond —  6-8 

Drake's   

I.  X.  1.  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Nonpareil  

Peerless   

Texas  Prolific   

Almond  on  Peach —  6-8 

Drake's   

I.  X.  L  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Peerless   

Nonpareil   

Texas  Prolific   


APRICOTS    ON    APRICOT,  PEACH 
MYROBOLAN  ROOTS 


Each 

10 

100 

80.55 

$4.75 

$40.00 

.50 

4.25 

.35.00 

.40 

3.50 

30.00 

.30 

2.50 

20.00 

4-6 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

1.852 

500 

1,266 

93 

638 

1.710 

278 

2.424 

250 

1.490 

304 

739 

1,200 

460 

10 

227 

340 

551 

156 

801 

35 

4-6 

3-4 

3-3 

18-24  in. 

220 

485 

369 

260 

79 

175 

250 

842 

929 

313 

120 

307 

151 

138 

70 

120 

375 

468 

710 

30 

40 

AND 


4  to  6  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet   

18  to  24  inches   

Apricot  on  Apricot — 

Blenheim   

Hemskirk   

Moorpark   

Newcastle   

Routiers   

Royal  

Tilton   


6-8 


Apricot  on  Peach — 

Hemskirk   

Moorpark   

Newcastle   

Routiers   

Royal   

Tilton   


6-8 


Apricot  on  Myroholan- 

Royal   


6-8 


4-6 
76 
230 

12 
60 
20 
87 

4-6 


4-6 

34 


Each 

10 

100 

»0.65 

85.75 

850.00 

.60 

5.25 

45.00 

.45 

4.00 

35.00 

.35 

3.00 

25.00. 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

'  id 

143 

80 

40 

'  '53 

330 

20 

171 

ta 
w 

159 

3-4 
16 

82 
94 
48 

3-4 
120 


42 
2-3 
143 
30 
166 
46 
16 
50 
2-3 
42 


18-24  in. 


29 
30 


18-24  in. 


APPLES 


6-8 


55 


6 


6  to  8  feet   

4  to  6  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet  

Apples — 

Alexander   

Arkansas  Black  .... 

Baldwin   

Early  Harvest  .... 

Gano   

Gravenstein   

Grimes'  Golden  Pippin 

Jonathan   

King-  Davis    10 

Ortley    17 

Red  Astrachan    32 

Red  June   

Rhode  Island  Greening   . .  . 

Rome  Beauty  

Spitzenberg   

Wagmer   

White  Astrachan   .  .  .  119 

Winesap    23 

Winter  Banana   26 

Yellow  BeHflower  .  .  22 
Crab  Apples— 

Hyslop   

Red  Siberian  ..  . 

Transcendent 

Yellow  Siberian 


6-8. 


13 
10 


4-6 

5 
4 
20 
50 

50 
147 
7 

85 
140 

'  119 
59 
112 
18 
131 
61 

'  26 
4-6 
9 
8 
40 
13 


Each 

10 

100 

80.70 

$6.00 

855.00 

5.50 

50.00 

.55 

5.00 

45.00 

.45 

4.00 

35.00 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

16 

16 

'  27 

50 

"o6 
335 
103 
17 

'  38 
50 
42 
141 
63 
68 
14 
oO 
114 
3-4 
25 
8 
38 
60 
Each 


13 
84 


27 
2-3 


10 


18-24  in. 


100 


CHERRIES 


4  to  6  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet   

18  to  24  inches   

Cherries  on  Mazzard —  6-8 

Bins    20 

Black  Tartarian  

Burbank    23 

Early  Chapman  ....  277 
Knight's  Early  Black  . .  . 

Lambert   

Rockport   


4-6 

25 
10 
81 
53 
230 
69 


80.75 

$6.50 

$55.00 

.65 

6.00 

50.00 

.55 

5.00 

45.00 

.45 

4.00 

35.00 

.35 

3.00 

25.00 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

150 

'  25 

'  *73 

156 

33 

37 

7 

241 

51 

23 

PEACHES — CLINGSTONE  AND  FREESTONE 


4  to  6  feet  .  .  . 
3  to  4  feet   .  .  . 

8  to  3  feet   

18  to  24  inches 


6-8 


Peaches — CHngetone — 

Day's  Late   

Levi  •  

McDevitt    

McKevitt   

Phillips   

Tuscan   

Peaches — Freestone—  6-8 

Alexander   

Eulatis   

Early  Crawford   


4-6 
138 

ii 

44 
7 


40 
49 


Each 

10 

100 

80.70 

$6.00 

850.00 

.60 

5.00 

45.00 

.50 

4.00 

35.00 

.40 

3.50 

25.00 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

130 

204 

78 

"io 

20 

40 

'  '49 

14 

17 

'  5 

40 

3-4 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

30 

106 

141 

319 

130. 

3 

120 
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Early  Elberta 

Elberta   

Pay  Elberta  . 

Foster   

Hale's  Early 
J.  H.  Hale   .  . 
June  Elberta 

Lovell   

Mayflower   ..  . 

Muir   

St.  John  .... 

Salway   

Strawberry  .  . 
Triumph    .  .  .  . 


204 


34 
111 

300 
79 


437 
51 
46 

294 


8 
450 


84 
1.004 
403 

"79 

702 
124 

377 
Each 


635 
1.450 

23 
23 
286 
362 
223 


761 

22 


140 
10 


280 
774 
10 
10 


120 
140 
195 


169 
260 
150 


PEARS  ON  JAPANESE  ROOT 

 80.70  86.00 


6  to  8  feet   

4  to  6  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet   

18  to  24  inches   

Pears  on  Japanese —  6-8 

Bartlett    775 

Beurre  Bosc  

Beurre  Clairgeau  

Beurre  de  Anjou  

Beurre  Hardy  

Cornice   

Forelle    114 

Glout  Morceau   

Seckel    10 

Wilder   

Winter  Bartlett   

Winter  Nelis   


4-6 
1.082 


42 


63 
21 
19 
617 
65 


.65 

5.50 

.50 

4.50 

.40 

3.50 

.30 

2.60 

3-4 

2-3 

229 

1,592 

30 

121 

40 

19 

318 

38 

8 

292 

2i9 

20 

142 

"l9 

8 

125 

139 

201 

100 


$50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
18-24  in. 
836 
20 


185 

2 

100 


10 


BLACKBERRIES 


Each       10  ■     100  1000 

All  varieties   80.20    $1.50  $10.00  $40.00 

Lawton    934 

Lucretia  Dewberry    500 

PHENOMENAL 

Each      10  100 

All  varieties   $0.30    $2.50  $20.00 

Phenomenal   


Each 


1000 
$150.00 

  155 

10  100 


QUINCE 


All  sizes  . 
quince- 
Pineapple 


0-8 


4-6 
250 


.$0.75 
3-4 


LOGANBERRIES 


$6.00 
2-3 
50 


100 


$50.00 
18-24  in. 


Each  10 

All  varieties   $0.25    $2.00  $15.00 

Loganberries   


SHIPPING   PLUMS   ON   PEACH  AND 
MTR0B0LAN  ROOTS 


1000 
$100.00 

978 


6  to  8  feet   

4  to  0  feet   

3  to  4  feet   

2  to  3  feet   

18  to  24  inches   

Plums  on  Myrobolan —  6-8 

Green  Gage    101 

Burbank    147 

California  Blue   

Climax   

Damson   

Diamond    158 

Duarte    110 

Gaviota  

Grand  Duke    235 

Jefferson    10 

President    26 

Satsuma   

Tragedy   20 

Wickson    .  m  

Yellow  Egg    30 

Plums  on  Peach —  6-8 

Beauty    35 

Burbank   

California  Blue   ....  380 

Diamond    83 

Duarte    400 

Gaviota    13 

Gee  Whiz   

Grand  Duke   563 

Jefferson    5 

Kelsey   

President   

Santa  Rosa    142 

Satsuma    20 

Tragedy    210 

Wickson    7 

Yellow  Egg  


4-6 
287 


202 


161 
47 


4-6 

536 


257 
113 
579 
248 
194 
131 
118 


Each 
.$0.70 
.  .65 
.  .50 
.  .40 
.  .35 
3-4 
58 


336 

'  74 
131 

452 

14 

14 
3-4 
165 
154 

85 

'  319 
351 

80 
159 
404 

73 
510 

141 
148 

'  71 


10 

$6.00 
5.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2-3 
26 
6 
20 
13 
10 
249 
30 
212 
144 
7 
306 


100 
$50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
30.00 
25.00 
18-24  in. 


10 


60 
29 


23 


30 


45 


111 


40 


2-3 

18-24  in. 

332 

60 

750 

50 

289 

228 

287 

110 

269 

60 

693 

200 

130 

140 

310 

118 

20 

994 

320 

380 

73 

16 

423 

80 

34 

40 

PRUNES  ON   MYROBOLAN,  PEACH  AND 
ALMOND  ROOTS 


Each 

6  to  8  feet   $0.70 

4  to  6  feet   66 

3  to  4  feet   60 

2  to  3  feet   40 

18  to  24  inches   30 

Prunes  on  Almond —      6-8       4-6  3-4 

French   

Imperial   


10 

100 

86.00 

$60.00 

5.60 

45.00 

4.50 

40.00 

3.60 

30.00 

2.50 

20.00 

2-3 

18-24  in. 

1.303 

1,670 

100 

I'runes  on  Peach —  tj-8 

Fiench   

Imperial    ... 

Robe  do  Sargeant   

I'runes  on  Myrobolan —  6-8 

French   

Imperial    276 

Robe  de  Sargeant   

Standard   

Sugar   


4-6 

3-4 

2-3 

18 

24  in. 

321 

4.557 

3.816 

5 

"86 

666 

85 

99 

170 

4-6 

3-i 

2-3 

18 

24  in. 

3.489 

157 

36 

86 

ioo 

418 

253 

204 

39 

29 

167 

NECTARINES 


4  to  6  feet 
3  to  4  feet  . 
3  to  3  feet 
\  pctarines — 
New  White 
St  am  wick  . 


6-8 
6 


13 


3-4 
11 

53 


WALNUTS 


7  to  8  feet 

4  to  6  feet    .  .  . 

II  to  4  feet   

3  to  3  feet   

Walnuts — 

Eureka  ...... 

Franz   

Mayette   

Wilson  Wonder 


6-8 
5 


4-6 


53 
18 


3-4 
4 
16 

129 
.  31 


Each 

10 

$6.00 

.66 

5.50 

.55 

5.00 

3-3 

18-24  in. 

26 

48 

Each 

10 

$2.10 

$19.00 

1.90 

18.50 

1.60 

14.50 

.  1.45 

12.60 

3-3 

18-24  in. 

12 

29 
130 


FIGS— COMMERCIAL 


Each 

4  to  5  feet   $0.75 

3  to  4  feet   65 

2  to  3  feet   55 

1  to  2  feet   \j4B 

Figs —  6-8       4-6  3-4 

California  Black   237   

Capri    42  115 

Adriatic  


OLIVES 


Each 


10 

$6.50 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 

2-3 

379 
13 


10 


100 
$50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
35.00 
18-24  in. 
89 
280 


1  inch  up   $1.25  $10.00 

%  to  1  inch   1.00  8.0» 

■%  to  %  inch  85  7.00 

%  to  %  inch   80  6.50 

%  to  %  inch  65  5.50 

Olives  on  Picholine— 1  &  up  %-l  %-%  %-% 
Mission   2,100       415    1.005  1.406 


100 
$80.00 
70.00 
60.00 
55.00 
45.00 

%-% 


ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  POMELOS 


Each  10 

1  inch  up   82.50  $20.00 


%  to  1  inch    2.00 

%  to  %  inch    1-85 

%  to  %  inch  ,   1.75 

Oranges —                            1  &  up  .  %-l 

Oonshin                              .  ■  •     81  "  30 

Tangerine                                  25  31 

Valencia  Late                      .     46  49 

Washington  Navel                       55  136 

Lemons —                           1  &  up  %-l 

Eureka    7 

Lisbon  22  49. 

Pomelo —                            1  &  up  %-l 

Marsh  Seedless                            18  45 

CURRANTS 

Each 

All  varieties   $0.35 

•  Cherry  '  

Fay's  Prolific   

Perfection   


18.00 
17.00 
16.00 

30 

28 
39 
.  57 

%-% 

27 

%-% 
39 


10 
$3.00 


100 
$175.00 
160.00 
150.00 
130.00 

%-% 
30 
29 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Each  10 

All  varieties   80.30  82.50 

Oregon  Champion   


RASPBERRIES 

Each       10  100 

All  varieties   80.25    82.00  815.00 

Cuthbert   

King  

St.  Regis   


25 


21 


100 
$25.00 
1 

652 
462 


100 
$20.00 
213 


1000 
$75.00 
30 
234 

no 


EUROPEAN  GRAPES 

Each        10  100 

No.  1  Rooted  Vines   $0.25    $1.75  $10.00 

Black  Ferrera    789 

Black  Morocco    i?t 

Emperor   JiS 

Fountainbleau    y*T 

Malaga    Jfj> 

Muscat    J°*f 

Purple  Damascus   •   *"« 

Rose.    Peru    *"**«8 

Seedless   Sultana    ?8 

Thompson  Seedless    368 

Tokay    *'°" 

SEEDLINGS 

i  15c  Each 

Peach    178 

Mazzard    3*3 

Myrobolan    ^'iT^'"' 

Japanese  Pear    8,287 

Apple    °J 


384 
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Hardie  Sprayers  BetterThanEver 

HAKDIE  (stands  for  spraying  efficiency  —  fast  and  thorough  work, 
HARDIE  SPRAYERS  have  always  been  fundamentally  right— built  to 
give  long  and  economical  service.  , 

-  But  experience  is  a  great  teacher,  as  we  come  in  close  contact  with 
orchard  conditions  from  year  to  year,  we  find  that  we  can  make  HARDIE 
SPRAYERS  even  better.  -It  has  enabled  us  to  foresee  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  up-to-date  orchards — the  heavy  demands  put  upon 
sprayers  and  to  have  a  HARDIE  ready  to  meet  them. 

So  this  year  we  give  you  a  better  engine  with  less  fuel  consump- 
tion— cutting  down  the  cost  of  operation. 

And  this  year  the  pump  is  stronger  and  more  powerful  roller  block 
chain  drive  connection,  bigger  capacity  and  higher  pressure-^more  rapid 
work-  , 

With  the  new  1920  underfeed  miction,  lonirer  life  assured.  This  new  device  pre- 
vents entty  destructive  dirt  and  sand  from  entering  the  pump  valves,  and  you  can 
clean  it  easily.  , 

The  rapid  tank  filler  recently  improved  so  that  its  capacity  is  (rreatly  increased, 
ricid  frame  construction  that  holds  engine  and  mechanism  securely  in  place,  and  many 
other  superiorities  of  HARDIE  SPRAYERS. 

It  means  that  you  can  spray  your  orchard  with  a  greater  rapidity  and  far  greater 
effectiveness  with  a  HARDIE  SPRAYER. 

With  fruit  so  high-priced  why  not  make  certain  that  you  get  all  possible,  profit 
from  your  orchard?    A  HARDIE  enables  you  to  do  it. 


Use  HARDIE  Spray 
Guns  —  Save  Time 
and  Spray  Better 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

222  and  224  No.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Here's  the  new 

BEAN  SIMPLICITY 
SPRAYER 

The  same  Boan  dependability — the  same  high  quality  of 
both  materials  and  workmanship,  just  as  much  efficiency — in 
fact,  a  little  more — but  a  highly  simplified  product 
Ask  for  information  on  these  new  Simplicity  outfits.  The 
one  shown  above  is  distinctly  a  "One-man"  outfit  for  the 


smaller  grower. 

It's  thoroughly  high  class  in  every  respect — main 
tains  200  lbs.  pressure  and  operates  one  spray  gun,/  ^ 
doing  the  work  of  two  men.    It  is  low  in  price,  ./^a.^ 
It  is  described  in  full  in  our  Catalog  33.         >r  V 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


y  ■or 


838  W.  Julian  St, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Hot  Water  Disinfection  for  Phylloxera 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  r.  Floosfeder  and  L.  O 
I'nlv.  of  California.) 

tittle  has  been  published  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  phylloxera  in  recent 
years  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
ceased  to  cause  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards of  the  coast  valleys  which  are 
now  established  on  resistant  stocks 
and  because  its  spread  in  the  central 
valleys  has  been  slow.  Although  the 
pest  has  spread  slowly,  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  affected  area  has  been 
very  definite.  From  time  to  time,  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  pest  was  not 
known  a  few  years  ago  are  reported 
to  be  infested.  Although  certain  por- 
tions of  the  central  valleys  possess 
soils  immune  to  phylloxera,  over 
most  of  this  region  there  exist  soils  in 
which  the  pest  can  live  and  cause 
great  loss.  With  the  present  high 
prices  for  raisins  a  large  acreage  is 
being  planted  to  vines  and  it  is  very 
important  that  stock  free  from  the 
pest  be  used.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  growing  of  vines  on  their 
own  roots  constitutes  a  considerable 
advantage  to  the  grape  grower  be- 
cause vineyards  so  established  bear 
larger  crops  and  for  a  longer  period 
of  years  than  vineyards  on  resistant 
stocks. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  plant  cuttings  or  non-re- 
sistant rooted  vines  in  soils  not  im- 
mune to  the  pest,  unless  some  method 
is  used  of  destroying  the  insects  and 
their  eggs  on  the  cuttings  or  vines 
before  planting.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  pest  is  so  widely  distrib- 
uted that  practically  all  cuttings  and 
rooted  vines  may  be  infested  regard- 
less of  their  source.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts the  phylloxera  has  become  so 
widespread  and  destructive  that  only 
vines  on  resistant  stocks  can  be 
grown.  No  one  is  advised  to  plant 
cuttings  or  non-resisiant  vines  in 
such  localities. 

The  information  given  below  is  for 
the  use  of  those  who  may  contem- 
plate the  planting  of  vines  in  districts 
now  free  from  phylloxera. 
Disinfeciion  of  Cuttings  and  Rooted 
Vines  with  Hot  Water. 

The  methods  of  disinfection  of  cut- 
tings and  of  rooted  vines  recommend- 
ed up  to  the  present  time  in  various 
countries  are  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  efficient  and  simple  method 
of  disinfection  by  means  of  hot  water 
has  been  developed  by  the  Division 
Of  Viticulture.  It  consists  of  immers- 
ing cuttings  or  rooted  vines  in  water 
at  122  deg.  Farenheit  of  50  deg.  Centi- 
grade for  five  minutes. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  that 
phylloxera  eggs  are  killed  in  water 
at  122  deg  F.  in  one  minute.  At  the 
same  temperature  the  insects  are  de- 
stroyed by  immersion  of  three  min- 
utes. As  insects  may  be  found, 
though  rarely,  on  cuttings,  it  is  im- 
portant that  cuttings  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  rooted  vines.  This  is 
possible,  as  our  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  cuttings  and  root- 
ed vines  can  be  safely  heated  to  122 
deg.  F.  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

The  above  method  guarantees  the 


Bofinrt,  Div.  of  Viticulture, 


destruction  of  the  pest  without  injury 
to  the  vine.  It  has  been  used  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  for  several 
years  and  has  always  given  very  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Equipment 
To  carry  out  the  method  success- 
fully, the  following  equipment,  which 
can  generally  be  found  on  any  farm, 
is  necessary: 

1.  One  accurate  thermometer  of  an 
approximate  cost  of  two  dollars  and 
a  half  with  a  scale  ranging  from  ten 
to  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  An  accurate  dairy  ther* 
mometer  may  be  used. 

2.  One  cauldron  of  a  capacity  of 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons,  or  a  small 
boiler. 

3.  Two  fifty-gallon  wooden  barrels, 
open  at  one  end;  or  any  other  con- 
tainers of  that  capacity. 

4.  One  fork  for  the  quick  and  easy 
removal  of  the  treated  stock  from  the 
disinfecting  barrels. 

Method  of  Procedure, 
The  cuttings  in  bundles  can  be  dis- 
infected without  any  preliminary 
treatment.  For  the  rooted  vines,  it 
is  necessary  to  prune  shoots  and 
roots  to  about  six-inch  lengths.  The 
soil  adhering  to  the  vines  should  be 
removed  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
The  rooted  vines  should  then  be  tied 
in  bundles  of  one  hundred. 

The  disinfection  is  carried  out  as 
follows:  Place  one  bundle  of  rooted 
vines  in  barrel  A  filled  two-thirds 
full  with  water  at  104  deg.  F.,  or  40 
deg.  C,  for  two  minutes.  Then  re- 
move the  bundle  from  barrel  A  and 
place  it  in  barrel  B,  which  con- 
tains water  at  a  temperature  of  ex- 
actly 122  deg.  F.,  or  50  deg.  C,  and 
leave  for  five  minutes.  Stirring  the 
bundles  in  the  heated  water  will 
make  the  sterilization  more  effective. 
As  soon  as  this  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  the  bundle  should  be  re- 
moved from  B  and  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  air. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  keep- 
ing the  water  of  barrel  B  at  122  deg. 
F.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  adding 
gradually  boiling  water  from  the 
cauldron  before  treating  another 
bundle. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  of 
barrel  A  should  be  kept  as  near  as 
possible  at  104  deg.  F.  However,  a 
drop  of  a  few  degrees  in  barrel  A  is 
of  slight  consequence,  as  this  barrel 
is  used  merely  to  give  the  bundles  of 
vines  a  preliminary  warming,  in  or- 
der that  they  will  not  cool  the  water 
in  barrel  B  below  122  deg.  F.,  when 
immersed  in  that  barrel. 

A  watch  placed  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion insures  accurate  times  of  immer- 
sion. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed 
with  accuracy  the  disinfection  will  be 
complete  and  the  treated  vines  un- 
injured. 

The  disinfected  cuttings  or  rooted 
vines  must  be  packed  in  phylloxera- 
free  packing  material  and  can  then 
be  shipped  safely  into  any  district. 


THE   BLACKBIRD  AN'  ORCH  A Hit 
ASSET. 

From  experience  we  know  that  the 
blackbird  is  a  great  asset  to  every 
orchard,  instead  of  an  injury  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  In  the  spring 
when  every  pest  tbflt  can  fly.  walk, 
crawl,  jump  or  hobble  around  is. 
getting  in  its  deadly  work,  the 
blackbird  swoops  down  and  puts  an 
end  to  all  that  are  large  enough  to 
be  seen.  Their  work  has  been  of 
untold  value  in  cases  where  the 
measuring  worm  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  apricot,  cherry  and  prune 
orchards,  destroying  not  only  the 
foliage  but  the  fruit.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  action  of  a  flock  of  black- 
birds making  a  meal  of  these  in- 
vaders. If  not  disturbed  the  birds 
finish  the  ioh  before  leaving  the  or- 
chard. We  know,  of  orchardists  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  who  cultivate 
♦he  friendship  of  the  blackbird  that 
they  may  assist  in  destroying  in- 
jurious insects.  And  wbrfre  the  birds 
are  not  molested  they  rear  their  young 
on  the  premises.  So  don't  harm  the 
blackbird,  but  cultivate  its  acqualnt- 


NITRATE  SPRAYINt  PEACHES. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  time  since  you 
had  a  query  as  to  the  effect  on  stone 
fruits  of  nitrate  of  soda  spray. 
Several  years  ago  I  tried  nitrate 
mixed  with  regulation  lime  sulphur 
on  a  few  rows  of  peach  trees,  and 
every  tree  on  which  the  nitrate  was 
used  had  its  fruit  bearing  twigs  killed 
by  the  spray.  There  was  no  injury 
of  anv  kind  being  apparent  on  any 
trees  except  those  on  which  the 
nitrate  was  used  and  absolutely  no 
benefit  visible  from  the  use  of  it. — 
H.  O.  H.  Shelley,  San  Jose. 

[Such  result  was  not  caused  by 
nitrate-lime-sulphur  on  apples  at 
Watsonville.  Perhaps  peaches  do  not 
like  it  so  well  or.  possibly,  the  dose 
was  too  strong. — Ed.] 


A  field  of  winter  rye.  upon  which 
the  hogs  may  be  turned  early  in  the 
spring  and  on  which  they  may  feed 
while  the  other  forage  crops  are  be- 
ing sown  and  started,  will  help  out 
wonderfully  in  amount  of  grain  food 
required  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition. 
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Studies  in  Successful  Budding 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KUUngsworth.) 


As  spring  approaches  the  orchardist 
naturally  begins  to  think  of  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  his  trees  that 
will  prove  most  beneficial.  He  has 
a  block  of  some  variety  of  fruit  that 
on  account  of  the  pomological  kalei- 
doscopic changes  that  are  annually 
taking  place  the  fruit  has  become 
obsolete  as  a  shipping  variety;  and 
being  of  no  use  as  a  cannery  product, 
to  utilize  the  trees  they  must  either 
be  budded  or  grafted  over  into  some 
variety  of  a  more  profitable  nature. 

This  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
thoroughly  looked  into  before  action 
is  taken,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  stock  to  be  worked  over.  Many 
failures  have  been  recorded,  where 
old  fruit  trees  have  been  worked 
over,  especially  in  the  peach. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the 
budding  and  grafting  process  has 
been  extensively  resorted  to  by  Cal- 
ifornia orchardists.  New  fruits  of  all 
varieties  have  been  propagated,  some 
of  great  value,  others  absolutely 
worthless.  Where  it  is  at  all  prac- 
tical, budding  is  resorted  to,  being 
the  most  economical  form  of  artifi- 
cial reproduction,  and  each  year  wit- 
nesses its  more  general  use-  Budding 
is  economical  in  the  amount  of  wood 
used  from  which  to  take  buds.  By 
this  method  a  single  bud  does  the 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
—Ten*  Tou  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lea  Angeles,  California 


Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIP**7  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712      Clarlnda,  Iowa 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  ST^^*^ 

arurually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator,  i.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 
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work  of  the  three  or  more  upon  the 
scion  used  in  grafting.  While  it  is 
economical  of  wood,  it  is  expensive  in 
the  use  of  stocks,  a  seedling  being 
required  for  each  tree;  this  of  course 
applies  to  nursery  budding.  In  the 
orchard  where  trees  have  been  cut 
back  and  suckers  allowed  to  grow  the 
buds  are  placed  thereon. 

Select  Buds  With  Care. 

We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  much  care  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  buds;  they  should  be 
taken  from  wood  of  the  present  sea- 
son's growth.  Buds  from  suckers  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "water- 
sprouts"  should  be  avoided.  The  pro- 
fessional budder  often  uses  these 
worthless  buds,  as  they  are  much 
larger  and  more  easily  inserted.  The 
stock  for  budding  should  be  at  least 
as  thick  as  the  ordinary  lead  pencil, 
as  a  rule;  with  the  apple  and  pear  a 
second  season's  growth  will  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  this  size  while  with 
the  peach,  plum,  apricot  and  cherry 
a  single  season's  growth  will  answer. 
Even  peach  stock  can  be  budded  the 
same  season  the  pits  are  planted  in 
the  nursery  row. 

Budding  should  be  done  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  is  at  its  best, 
avoiding  hot,  windy  or  wet  days. 
Summer  buds  may  be  put  in  as  soon 
as  the  buds  on  the  spring  growth 
of  wood  are  properly  matured-  In 
California  budding  is  done  when  there 
is  sufficient  flow  of  sap  to  make  the 
bark  slip  easily,  which  is  generally 
in  June  and  September.  However, 
when  the  trees  have  been  constantly 
irrigated  the  sap  flows  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cause  the  bark  to  slip 
well  practically  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Preparation  of  Bud. 

As  soon  as  the  bud  stick  is  cut  from 
the  tree  the  leaves  should  be  cut  off 
just  close  to  the  bud,  and  the  more 
quickly  the  latter  is  inserted  the  bet- 
ter, and  this,  together  with  the  proper 
wrapping,  is  the  reason  why  men  ac- 
customed to  the  work  have  better  suc- 
cess than  amateurs.  Should  the  bud 
stick  be  allowed  to  lie  around  for 
some  time  before  the  buds  are  used 
it  is  imperative  that  they  be  kept  in 
a  moist  place,  wrapped  in  wet  cloth 
or  packed  in  damp  sawdust  or  sand. 
Walnut  Budding. 

Walnut  budding  as  a  rule  is  more 
successful  than  grafting,  but  the 
greatest  care  must  be  used,  as  the 
bud  is  large  and  it  requires  a  large 
incision,  and  to  protect  it  will  re- 
quire more  than  the  simple  wrapping 
with  No.  8  soil  twine.  After  the  bud 
has  been  inserted,  the  twig  should  be 
waxed,  then  carefully  wrapped  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  soft  cloth,  which 
must  cover  the  wound.  Should  the 
bud  be  covered  it  is  all  the  better, 
then  the  entire  portion  should  be 
carefully  waxed.  When  the  union  is 
formed  between  bud  and  twig,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  wax  cracking, 
caused  by  the  bud  swelling,  then  a 
perpendicular  incision  must  be  made 
with  a  sharp  knife  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  twig  from  the  bud,  cutting 
through  to  the  wood,  allowing  the 
cloth  to  remain  untouched.  As  the 
bud  swells  and  grows,  the  cloth  will 
become  loose  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  bud. 

Subsequent  Treatment. 

Where  old  trees  are  budded,  after 
the  buds  have  attained  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  growth,  the  tip  end 
should  be  pinched  off.  This  .  will 
throw  more  strength  into  the  part  re- 
maining making  it  more  vigorous. 
All  suckers  of  the  original  stock 
should  be  broken  away,  and  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  should  be  thoroughly 
whitewashed  to  prevent  sunburn.  If 
the  growth  of  the  new  bud  is  well 
cared  for,  some  varieties  of  plums 
will  produce  fruit  the  second  season's 
growth,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  al- 
low the  young  growth  to  become  over- 
taxed as  there  is  danger  of  breaking, 
as  the  growth  is  rapid  causing  it  to 
be  very  tender.  With  old  trees,  espec- 
ially the  peach,  budding  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  grafting. 


The  CHEMlSTsa/s- 

always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plan?  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or1  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  Fim  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING  . 


[fXRM  Powders] 


EUREKA 


BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 

p»  TO   THE   TALUE   OF  YOTJB 
PBOPEBTY 


We  have  the  most  magnificent  stock 

of   ornaments,    including  coniferous 

and  broad-leaved  evergreens   to  be 

found  in  the  State. 

Mahonia    (Oregon    Grape),  English 

Laurel,  Boxwood,  etc. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  many 

patrons  we  have  opened  sales  yards 

in  San  Jose  and  Oakland,  where  a 

complete    stock    of    Trees,  Plants, 

Shrubs  and  Roses  are  carried. 

Our  General  Office  and  grounds  are 

on  the  State  Highway  one  mile  west 

of  Niles — Visitors  welcome. 

Write  for  our  1920  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Cedrus  deodara 

We  have  some 
largro  specimen  trees 
which  will  produce 
immediate  effects — 
save  years  of  wait- 
ing. 

Spruce 
Sequoia 
Cedar 
Irish  Yew 
and  10  other 
varieties  of 
Yews 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  O.  HOX  404,  NILES,  CAt,. 


Estab. 
1865 


Irish  Yew 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  for  Farmer.  Orchard- 
iHt,  Vineyardist.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  in  All  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 


140  Polhemus  St., 


San  Jose 
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Prunes  in  the  Southern  San  Joaquin 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

It  is  not  only  in  the  coast  county 
valleys  that  the  French  prune  is  pop- 
ular and  abundant.  In  many  places 
in  the  interior  valleys  where  soils 
permit,  prune  trees  are  being  set  out 
in  immense  quantities.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  they 
are  an  extreme  success,  but  when  a 
person  leaves  the  Stockton  country 
on  the  way  south  he  finds  only  an 
occasional  orchard  until  the  Tulare 
county  delta  is  reached.  In  that  dis- 
trict is  found  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prosperous  prune  sections  of 
California. 

A  fine  measure  of  the  profits  in  any 
fruit  is  found  by  the  amount  of  new 
acreage  going  out.  By  this  measure 
prunes  pay  big.  In  1916  there  were 
115,000  trees  set  out  in  the  county, 
according  to  records  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  C.  F.  Collins.  In  191" 
190,000  prune  trees  were  set  out,  in 
1918,  119,000  trees,  and  in  1919, 
131,000  trees. 

The  largest  prune  dry  yard  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  located  in  Tulare  county  on 
the  ranch  of  the  Mineral  King  Fruit 
Company,  near  Visalia,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  packing  plants 
of  th*  whole  state,  which,  like  most 
things  in  the  prune  business,  is  now 
lined  up  with  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Association.  The  dried  out- 
put of  this  plant  is  3,700  tons.  That 
is  something  to  boast  of,  both  for  the 
county,  the  Association,  and  the  Min- 
eral King  Fruit  Co. 

Some  Important  Facte. 

As  yet  the  prune  output  of  the 
Southern  San  Joaquin  valley  is  re- 
stricted almost  exclusively  to  the 
delta  country  near  Visalia.  The  few 
prunes  shipped  in  from  other  sections 
are  almost  always  from  land  similar 
in  natural  conditions  to  the  delta 
country.  It  is  a  very  big  and  very 
important  question  just  how  far  a 
person  can  get  out  of  such  a  location 
and  still  make  good  with  prunes. 
Take  good  land  anywhere  in  the 
whole  interior  of  California  and  put 
it  to  the  right  variety  of  fruit  or 
grapes  and  give  it  proper  care,  and 
Big  returns  can  be  made  of  it,  so 
prunes  are  not  needed  in  order  to 
make  money,  but  a  good  prune  orch- 
ard is  "so  near  a  gold  mine  that  the 
wider  they  can  spread  out  the  more 
money  can  be  made  from  them. 

In  this  delta  country  around  Visalia 
the  soil  is  rich,  deep,  moist  loam  and 
the  roots  can  draw  up  moisture  all 
summer  long.  Some  growers  irrigate. 
The  Mineral  King  Company  does  not, 
except  on  young  trees.  The  necessity 
of  the  practice  depends  upon  the 
location  of  the  water  table.  More  gen- 
eral irrigation  would  be  profitable 
without  question- 

The  big  question  is:  How  far  can 
irrigation  be  substituted  for  natural 
moisture?  Manager  Henry,  of  the 
Mineral  King  Fruit  Company,  feels 
certain  that  when  a  man  has  the  right 
soil,  a  deep,  open  loam,  even  tending 
strongly  toward  sandy,  he  can  make 
a  success  with  prunes  anywhere  in 
the  valley  from  Bakerfield  to  Red 
Bluff,  provided  he  has  all  the  water 
he  needs  for  irrigation.  This  means 
a  fine  opening  for  the  fruit  if  it  is  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  red, 
hogwallow  land,  which  proves  a  bril- 
liant success  for  many  varieties  of 
fruits  and  grapes  when  handled  right, 
has  proved  an  utter  failure  for  the 
French  prune  in  a  number  of  cases 
no  matter  how  well  irrigated;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  Tragedy  prune  and 
other  shipping  plum  varieties  are  a 
great  success  on  it.  There  is  lots 
of  clay  in  this  soil  and  lots  of  sand 
with  it,  with  hardpan  that  is  almost 
invariably  broken  with  dynamite,  be- 
fore tree  planting. 

The  prune  area  of  the  county  does 
spread  out  of  the  district  of  the  delta 
section  quite  a  bit,  but  it  keeps  on 
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Pre»»  by  U.  i.  Whitney.) 

the  floor  of  the  valley,  on  sandy  loam 
soil,  with  plenty  of  irrigation,  and  the 
prunes  do  well. 

The  Prune  Itself. 

The  prune  grower  is  in  luck  in  the 
county.  Such  a  thing  as  a  crown 
borer  has  never  been  discovered  in 
the  county.  Prune  thrips  are  abso- 
lutely unknown.  The  only  insect 
resembling*  a  pest  is  the  brown  apri- 
cot scale  and  that  is  too  rare  to  be 
a  pest.  At  the  same  time  spraying 
is  beneficial  and  practiced  by  the  best 
growers— to  clean  that  and  moss  off 
the  trees  and  to  stimulate  the  bark. 

The  yield  is  naturally  extremely 
good,  so  good  that  sizes  are  less  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  the  average 
being  approximately  70  to  a  pound. 
This  average  could  be  raised  by  thin- 
ning or  by  pruning  to  get  a  lighter 
crop  or  more  tree  vigor. 

As  compared  with  ihe  coast  county 
prune  grower,  who  has  a  good  or- 
chard, a  larger  average  yield  is  put 
against  larger  sizes,  so  things  are 
equalized  between  the  two  sections, 
from  that  standpoint  at  least. 

k  Paradox. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  frequently 
mentioned,  but  never  explained,  that 
Tulare  prunes  are  about  two  weeks 
later  than  Santa  Clara  prunes,  in 
spite  of  the  Tulare  climate  causing 
peaches  to  ripen  earlier  than  Santa 
Clara  peaches — the  thing  that  causes 
early  peaches  seems  to  cause  later 
prunes. 

As  a  consequence  of  later  prune 
ripening  there  is  more  danger  from 
fall  rains  than  otherwise  would  be. 
This  is  offset  in  its  turn  by  the  slight 
average  rainfall  and  the  usual  quick 
clearing  after  fall  rains.  Three  days' 
moist  weather  will  do  no  great  harm; 
five  days"  moisture  means  loss  or  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble. 

HhiI  Harvesting  n « i>it 

Partly  from  habit  and  partly  from 
fear  of  rains,  most  growers  rush  their 
harvesting.  That  is  the  big  and  only 
fault  of  the  Tulare  prune,  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  Association  and  trade 
generally  %  of  a  cent  a  pound  less 
than  coast  prunes.  If  no  prunes  were 
shaken  from  the  trees  until  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  season,  it  would  im- 
prove the  quality  and  increase  the 
average  size  somewhat. 

Variable  Yields. 

Oh  the  Mineral  King  Ranch  young 
trees  usually  give  a  scattering  of 
fruit  the  third  year,  a  small  crop  the 
fourth  year;  a  really  fair  crop  the 
fifth  year  and  by  the  seventh  year 
they  can  be  considered  in  full  bearing. 
This  can  be  taken  as  typical. 

Average  yields  are  responsible  for 
more  misleading  statements  than  any- 
thing in  connection  with  farming. 
Supposedly  they  would  include  poorly 
kept  orchards,  orchards  far  past  their 
prime,  and  so  on.  Others  figure  them 
as  what  trees  "ought"  to  produce. 
Manager  Henry,  of  the  Mineral  King 
Fruit  Company,  by  his  connection 
with  the  packing  house,  handling 
prunes  from  the  whole  district,  as 
well  as  from  his  ranch  experience, 
gives  seven  tons  per  acre  per  year, 
green,  as  a  fair  average  yield  on  a 
typical  orchard  under  satisfactory 
management.  Yields  far  in  excess  of 
that  are  common. 

A  crop  failure  from  a  poor  season 
is  very  rare  and  there  are  no  pests 
to  cut  ihto  the  yield.  Conditions  na- 
turally favor  a  heavy  set  and  a  heavy 
yield.  AV'hen  you  have  said  that  you 
have  given  every  recommendation 
that  can  be  given.  Combine  with 
that  fact  the  average  price  of  $50 
per  ton,  green,  orchard  run,  and 
the  reason  for  planting  prunes  is' 
apparent. 

The  great  question  for  most  ranch- 
ers in  the  whole  interior  valley  is 
location.  The  climate  has  proved 
a  great  success  for  the  prune  in  Col- 
usa county,  in  San  Joaquin  county 
and  in  Tulare  county,  and  should 
thrive  any  where  the  soil  is  good  in 
the  whole  county.  Some  soils  good 
for  other  fruits  will  not  do  for  the 
French  prune,  but  when  Ihe  prune 
does  well  it  is  certainly  worth 
growing. 


"Vest-pocket  Edition"  Combines 
Condensed  Volumes  of 
Harvesting  Efficiency 


/~\N  the  broad,  level  benchlands  of  Montana, 
'midst  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Big  Bend 
Country  in  Washington,  out  on  the  undulating  plains 
of  Oregon  in  the  eastern  shadow  of  the  Cascades, 
and  away  beyond  the  Deschutes,  in  Idaho,  Utah, 
Colorado  and  Californiayou  will  find  Deering  and 
McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  saving  crops  and 
labor. 

These  are  the  handy,  vest-pocket  edition  com- 
bines—  condensed  volumes  of  harvesting  efficiency 
—  that  cut,  thresh,  clean,  and  bag  the  prime  ripe 
grain  as  a  one-unit  operation  Because  of  their 
snug  compactness  and  comparatively  light  weight  McCormick 
and  Deering  Harvester-Thresher*  are  adapted  to  use  in  rolling 
country  just  as  well  as  on  the  lowlands  and  plains  where  the 
power-consuming,  high-priced  giant  combines  roar  through 
the  dusty  fields. 

McCormick  and  Deering  Harvester-Threshers  are  two-men 
outfits,  require  only  from  8  to  12  horses  or  a  Titan  10-20  tractor 
for  power,  cut  9-ft.  swaths  and  have  capacities  of  from  IS  to 
20  acres  a  day.  Can  be  nsed  to  excellent  advantage  as 
individual  threshers  for  stack  or  shock  threshing —  profitable 
custom  work. 

Your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment, mailed  to  one  of  the  branch  houses  listed  below,  will 
bring  you  complete  descriptive  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 


Billings.  Mont.         Cheyenne,  Wyo.         Denver,  Colo.         Helena.  Mon. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 


La-fed  slack  sf  Surface  Irrigatisa  Pipe 
ud  Pipe  E^Bjaentoi  oa  die  Pacific  Coast 


Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  t?en*rate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  aDove  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  al!  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COUP  AO 
Sth  and  Irwin  .Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PERFORATED   TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking-  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun.  sandstorms,  barking*  in 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE    PLANTING  POTS 

Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing-  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  in. 

T11K  EXl'AN  l'KOTEl'TOB.  CO.,  935  E.  Central  Ave.,  Bcdlands,  Oai. 
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STOPPING  THE  GOPHER. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  care  of  ex- 
tensive orchards  properties,  in  one  of 
the  interior  counties  of  California,  we 
were,  greatly  harassed  by  the  depre- 
dation of  gophers.  This  subterra- 
nean perambulator  is  very  pronounced 
in  its  likes  and  dislikes,  all  of  which 
the  average  horticulturist  long  since 
discovered;  while  on  passing  through 
his  pet  cherry  orchard  to  find  a  fifty- 
dollar  a  season  tree  had  been  girdled, 
a  predicament  we  often  discovered  on 
the  property  heretofore  mentioned 
so  often  was  it  the  case  that  we  were 
at  our  "wits'  end"  for  a  remedy  to  halt 
this  onslaught. 

A  Eemedy  Found. 

Having  tried  out,  with  but  little 
success,  every  device  known  to  have 
at  some  time  and  place  proved  success- 
ful,,we  became  discouraged,  and  when 
in  the  act  of  throwing  up  both  hands 
and  exclaiming,  "On  with  the  dance,'' 
one  of  our  migratory  fruit-pickers 
suggested  that  we  try  a  remedy  he 
would  guarantee  to  stop  further  de- 
struction of  any  and  all  trees  so 
treated.  Being  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
try  anything  that  might  assist  us  in 
escaping  further  troubles,  we  asked 
for  his  contrivance,  his  formula,  or 
whatever  he  had  in  mind-  He  didn't 
ask  for  a  royalty  or  bounty,  but  went 
to  the  shop  and  secured  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia,  and  we  followed 
him  into  the  orchard  where  gopher 
signs  were  thickest,  and  in  a  very 
short  while  he  had  one  of  our  prize 
cherry  trees  harnessed  and  bridled, 
haltered  and  hog-tied  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  the  gophers  on  "hell's 
half  acre''  could  feaze- 

The  device  seemed  so  plausible 
that  we  had  him  to  treat  a  number  of 
other  trees  in  like  manner.  We 
waited  for  a  time  to  see  if  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  injure  any  of  the 
trees  thus  treated.  We  found  that 
some  of  the  trees  had  been  approached 
by  the  enemy,  but  there  was  "nothing 
doing."  So  firmly  convinced  were  we 
that  the  preventative  was  all  right 
that  we  had  him  treat  the  entire  or- 
chard. 

The  Device  Described. 

Now  that  others  may  be  benefited 
by  our  experience,  we  will  explain 
how  the  remedy  is  applied.  Take  a 
piece  of  galvanized  iron,  cut  it  into 
strips  of  two  by  ten  inches.  Then 
draw  the  earth  from  the  tree  down 
to  where  the  roots  begin  to  spread. 
Place  these  strips  of  iron  against  the 
tree  at  intervals  of  three  inches  all 
the  way  around,  nailing  them  to  the 
tree  at  the  top  of  strip  with  a  three- 
penny galvanized  nail.  The  top  of  the 
strip  should  not  extend  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground  around 
the  tree.  The  strip  must  then  be 
pressed  against  the  body  of  the  tree 
to  conform  with  the  "ins  and  outs"  of 
the  bark;  in  other  words,  see  that  it 
fits  close  to  the  tree;  then  tack  it 
about  the  center  with  a  nail,  as 
above-mentioned;  then  draw  the 
earth  back  to  the  tree. 

On  very  small  trees  the  strips  may 
be  cut  and  adjusted  in  proportion,  say 
a  tree  is  four  inches  in  diameter;  a 
strip  one  inch  wide  would  be  suffi- 
cient, tacking  at  least  three  to  the 
tree.  The  trick  is  to  have  the  strip 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  be  as  close  to  the  tree  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  case  that  the  gopher 
insisted  upon  attacking  the  tree  it 
couldn't  gnaw  the  bark  between  the 
strip  of  iron  and  hard  wood  of  the 
tree.  You  will  find  that  as  soon  as 
the  gopher  discovers  that  there  is 
something  in  his  path,  his  work  will 
cease.  This  might  be  said  to  be 
rather  an  expensive  method  of  fight- 
ing gophers.  It  is,  we  will  admit,  but 
the  saving  of  one  full-bearing  tree  per 
acre,  will  more  than  pay  for  all  ma- 
terial and  labor  used  in  treating  that 
acre.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  one 
might  experiment  on  one  or  a  half- 
dozen.  We  assure  you  it  will  not 
harm  the  tree,  and  should  no  good 
results  come  of  it.  you  are  out  noth- 
ing but  a  few  strips  of  galvanized 
iron,  a  few  nails,  and  a  few  minutes' 
time.    However,  it  is  worth  trying. 


The  Braender  Dealer  Is 
A  Good  Man  to  Know 


The  dealer  who  offers  you  BRAENDER 
TIRES  is  basing  his  recommendation  upon 
something  more  than  the  desire  to  make  a  sale. 
There  are  227  makes  of  tires  for  him  to  choose 
from  and  he  could  probably  make  sales  for 
any  one  of  them. 

BUT—he  offers  you  BRAENDER  TIRES 
because  he  knows  that  the  conscientious  su- 
pervision and  inspection  of  the  BRAENDER 
product  will  put  extra  miles  under  your  car. 

He  knows  that  not  every  tire  maker  can  give 
his  product  this  personal  attention  and  he 
knows  that  some  makers  are  not  willing  to 
give  it.  He  positively  knows  that  it  is  this 
personal  supervision  which  counts  most  in 
giving  you  service. 

The  BRAENDER  dealer  is  a  good  man  to 
know,  for  he  must  measure  up  to  the  same 
high  standards  which  we  insist  on  for 
BRAENDER  TIRES. 


CORD  &< 


BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 


131-133  Eighth  Street, 


At  your  dealer  or  direct 

Star  Safety  Raior  Corporation 
Brooklyn.  NY 
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Real  Motor  Joy 

Racine  Tires  make  you  sure  of  your  rides. 
Real  motor  joy  is  only  possible  when 
you  have  perfect  faith  in  your  tires. 

Extra  Tested  for  Extra  Miles 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country 
Road  Fabric  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  to 
give  greater  service  on  all  roads.  Racine 
Absorbing  Shock  Strip,  the  industry's 
supreme  mileage  achievement,  welds 
tread  and  carcass%  perfectly.  You  will 
find  real  motor  joy  in  Racine  Tires.  Be 
sure  each  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis. 

BUY  TODAY 

CINE 

MULTI-MILE 

D  TI  RES 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money.' 


Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure! 


asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money 

229  Howard  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO  » 

= —  r/ 


1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


BULL,  DOG 

a  new  and  better 

STUMP  PULLER 

All  steel  machine.  New  design.  Stronger, 
easier,  quicker.  Pulls  any  stump  which  can 
be  pulled  with  best  %  inch  steel  cable. 
Frame  one  solid  casting.  No  joints  or  bolts. 
Tubular  construction.  Steel  drum.  Specially 
hardened  teeth.  High  and  low  speed  pawls. 
Reverse  safety  pawl.  Cables,  blocks  and 
take-up  extra  strong.  High  wheels.  Handle 
for  easy  moving.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Pick  the  machine  that  suits  your  needs. 
Hand  machine  developes  30  or  60  tons. 
Horse  machine,  60  or  90  tons.  Hand  machine 
weighs  175  lbs.  Horse  machine,  350  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No  agent's 
discounts,  no  special  offers.  Every  doll 
of  price  represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  valu 

Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 


MOHR  STEEL  CO. 
2856  26th  Street, 

Sen  Francisco,  California 


Foreign  Demand  for  California  Apples 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I' 

For  many  years  California  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  apples.  There  being  but  few, 
if  any,  going  forward  at  the  present 
time  prompted  us  to  enquire  as  to  the 
direct  cause  for  this  complete  cessa- 
tion of  export  demand- 

T.  A.  Burnes,  a  San  Francisco 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce  Broker, 
said  in  part:  "There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  California  apples,  for  ex- 
port, if  foreign  exchange  was  so  that 
apples  could  be  delivered  in  Europe 
at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer. Every  steamer  would  be  car- 
rying Pacific  Coast  apples,  but  the 
loss  in  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
alone  will  not  justify  the  shipment  of 
apples." 

At  one  time  exportation  of  Cali- 
fornia apples  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State. 
Australia  was  California's  best  apple 
customer.  Recent  years  have  added 
China  and  Japan  to  the  list  of  apple 
customers,  and  they  have  been  draw- 
ing quite  extensively  on  California's 
supply. 

Aside  from  apples,  there  has  been 
for  many  years  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantial export  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  California  fruits. 

During  the  height  of  the  deciduous 
shipping  season  solid  trainloads  of 
fruit  were  shipped  each  week  to  Lon- 
don, Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  These 
shipments  would  consist  not  only  of 
the  hardy  fruits,  such  as  pears,  but 
many  varieties  of  plums  and  even 
some  varieties  of  peaches- 
Timing  of  Shipments. 

All  of  this  fruit  was  picked,  graded 
and  packed  with  the  utmost  care, 
solid  trains  were  assembled  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  they  were  given  expe- 
dited service  to  New  York  and  sched- 
uled so  as  to  reach  the  steamer  pier 
a  few  hours  before  sailing  time.  The 
fruit  was  loaded  into  refrigerator 
compartments  on  the  steamer  with 
such  rapidity  that  no  damage  'from 
heat  was  done  "during  the  transfer. 
Even  fruit  as  tender  as  cherries  was 
shipped.  This  fruit,  however,  was 
given  extra  attention,  by  being  placed 
in  specially  constructed  refrigerator 
compartments  on  the  steamer. 

While  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 


re«s  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth.) 

ducing.  packing  and  shipping  »f  decid- 
uous fruits,  we  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  packing  of  a  limited 
amount  of  cherries,  mostly  of  the  Bing 
variety,  for  export  shipment.  As  a 
rule  the  cherries  arrived  in  splendid 
condition,  and  commanded  high  prices. 
So  successfully  were  California  fruits 
being  handled  in  the  European  mar- 
kets that  Australia  came  in  search  of 
them,  although  for  years  prior  to  the 
shipment  of  the  smaller  tree  fruits  to 
Australia  they  were  large  consumers 
of  California  apples.  The  Watsonville 
apple  growers  were  large  exporters, 
but  when  the  war  came  on  that  busi- 
ness was  stopped  to  a  large  degree. 
In  the  latter  '90's  we  packed  and 
shipped  a  number  of  cars  of  plums  to 
Sidney  and  Melbourne. 

Care  in  Packing  and  Shipping. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  transporting  this  fruit,  spe- 
cial care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the 
picking  and  packing.  A  different  style 
of  package  was  used.  The  fruit  was 
not  wrapped  or  laid  between  paper,  as 
is  done  for  Eastern  shipment,  but 
packed  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"Stevens  CarYier."  It  is  simply  a  box 
resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  or- 
dinary peach  box.  In  this  box  were 
containers  similar  to  those  used  in 
packing  and  shipping  eggs.  The 
fruit  was  selected  for  size  as  well  as 
quality,  so  as  to  fit  closely  in  these 
"pockets"  in  order  that  it  might  not 
roll  around  while  being  handled. 

Nothing  but  the  most  hardy  plums 
were  shipped,  such  as  Grand  Duke. 
Black  Diamond,  Kelsey  Apple  (plum), 
Wickson,  Eureka  and  Burbank.  This 
fruit  necessarily  had  to  be  picked 
greener  than  if  for  Eastern  shipment, 
or  even  for  European  shipment,  as 
from  the  time  it  was  packed  until  it 
was  placed  on  the  market  five  to  six 
weeks  elapsed;  however,  it  had  the 
best  of  refrigeration  on  board  ship. 
The  fruit  was  purchased  f.  o-  b.  cars 
by  Duffy  Bros.  Company,  who  had 
large  auction  houses  in  Sidney  and 
Melbourne,  Australia.  So  successful 
were  they  in  their  initial  shipments 
that  they  repeated  some  the  follow- 
ing season,  adding  to  the  list  some  of 
the  hardy  varieties  of  pears,  such  as 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Keifer  and  Lec«nte. 


STARTLING  EXPERIMENT 
SUGGESTED. 


(Written    for   Pacific    Rural  Tress.) 

Several  striking  habits  of  the  navel 
orange  in  the  hotter,  drier  parts  of 
California  are  described  by  Dr.  J-  E. 
Coit  in  a  University  of  California  pub- 
lication (also  referred  to  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press)  on 
the  connection  between  evaporation 
and  the  June  drop.  These  habits  sug- 
gest a  radical  and  apparently  unsci- 
entific experiment,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  trying  on  a  few  trees  just  the 
same. 

trying  on  a  few  trees  jnst  the  same. 

1.  The  orange  originated  in  a  very 
moist  climate  and  water  vapor  runs 
out  of  the  leaves  in  excessive  amount 
in  hot,  dry  climates.  2.  It  is  this 
heavy  loss  of  moisture  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
June  drop  and  the  splits  of  navel  or- 
anges. 3.  To  make  a  bad  matter 
worse  (and  here  is  where  the  sug- 
gested experiment  seems  reasonable), 
the  old  leaves  hang  to  the  tree  far 
longer  and  harder  in  a  hot,  dry  cli- 
mate than  in  a  humid  region.  That 
is,  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  leaf 
falls  when  the  air  is  moist  and  warm, 
but  it  sticks  on  tightly  when  the  air 
is  hot  and  dry.  Therefore,  the  pull 
of  the  water  from  the  fruit  and  roots 
is  doubly  great  on  account  of  these 
leaves,  which  stay  on  seemingly 
longer  than  a  proper  time. 

Therefore,  why  not  try  the  effect  of 
pulling  off  by  hand  quite  a  number  of 
those  old  leaves  in  spring  after  the 
bloom  has  fallen  and  before  the  drop 
has  gotten  under  way?  It  is  exces- 
sive evaporation  that  causes  most  of 
the  drop;  that  evaporation  would  be 
far  less  if  many  of  the  old  leaves 
were  off,  and  it  is  apparently  time  for 
them  to  fall  anyway — only  they  won't 
do  it  without  help.    If  it  were  natu- 


ral for  them  to  stay  longer,  according 
to  the  original  habits  of  the  tree,  it 
would  be  different,  but  it  seems  a  bad 
habit  acquired  through  unnatural 
conditions.  If  they  will  not  fall  nat- 
urally, take  them  off  by  brute  force. 

Little  harm  could  be  done  by  trying 
the  experiment  on  a  couple  of  trees, 
and  if  the  practice  was  a  success,  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

Five  minutes'  work  should  do  all 

that  was  required  on  a  tree.  V 


GRIPE  CUTTING  CRAZE. 

In  the  Thompson  and  Emperor  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a 
serious  disease  seems  to  have  affected 
a  great  number  of  persons.  It  shows 
itself  by  a  wild  desire  to  turn  every 
pruning  from  the  vineyards  into  a 
grape  cutting.  Very  few  prunings 
from  vineyards  of  these  varieties  will 
need  to  be  burned,  for  most  of  them 
are  being  planted  as  cuttings. 

If  a  reasonable  percentage  •(  these 
cuttings  grow  and  are  planted  in 
vineyards  next  year,  it  is  estimated 
by  persons  not  affected  by  the  boom 
that  every  acre  of  raw  land  in  the 
valley  will  be  planted,  and  also  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierras  and  Coast  Range 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  up. 

As  is  the  case  in  similar  outbreaks 
or  booms,  those  engaged  in  the  rush 
seem  to  become  more  determined  to 
add  to  their  supplies  the  more  that 
they  have.  It  is  making  individuals 
unaffected  by  the  craze  chary  of  in- 
dulging, while  persons  affected  are 
more  interested  in  the  business  as  the 
time  passes. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  the 
conviction  that  the  market  will  use 
all  the  Thompsons  that  can  be  pro- 
duced and  all  the  Emperors  that  will 
be  grown  on  Emperor  land,  but  there 
is  no  use  getting  too  excited  about 
cuttings  even  at  that. 
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The  Goodrich  ^Adjustment  'Basis: 
Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles 


Why  50,000  Dealers 
Sell  Goodrich  Tires 

"The  other  day  I  signed  up  your,  or  should  I  say 
'our'  1920  agreement,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  be  interested  in  my  reason  for 
arranging  to  handle  Goodrich  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  last  year. 

"It  is  this:  I  was  recently  asked  why  I  handled 
Goodrich  tires  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  my  answer  was; 

"Because  I  have  not  had  a  Goodrich  tire  come 
back,  and  because  I  believe  they  are  the  best 
proposition  on  the  market  today. " 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Dennis. 
3083  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  " 

IT  IS  THIS  FAITH  in  Goodrich  Tires,  Goodrich 
methods,  and  Goodrich  help,  that  has  caused 
more  than  50,000  dealers  to  feature  Goodrich  Tires. 

John  E.Dennis  says, "/  have  not  had  a  Goodrich 
Tire  come  hack."" 

If  a  tire  had  come  back,  he  knew  from  Goodrich's 
clear  statement  of  certified  service  that  his  customer 
had  full  protection  in  the  Definite  Adjustment 
Basis— 6000  miles  for  Fabric  Tires  and  8000  miles 
for  Silvertown  Cords. 

The  nation-wide  demand  for  Goodrich  Tires  is 
proof  positive  of  the  soundness  and  fairness  of  the 
Goodrich  merchandising  policy. 

But  more  important,  the  economic  right  of  this  policy, 
and  the  outspoken,  open-handed  declaration  of  it, 
have  put  the  purchase  of  a  tire  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion for  dealer  and  user. 


u^oo-dlocli 
Tires 
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Leaf  Blister  Mite  on  Pear  and  Apple 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived 
when  the  "57"  varieties  of  pests  and 
insects  are  waiting  patiently  for  con- 
ditions to  adjust  themselves  that 
they  may  begin  their  deadly  work, 
therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the 
horticulturists  shall  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times,  as  the  invaders  come 
prepared  and  if  not  molested,  they  do 
a  splendid  job.  The  invisible  per- 
former we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  at  this  particular  time,  is  what  is 
known  as  Leaf  Blister  Mite,  the  small- 
est living,  moving,  devouring  insect 
known  to  horticulture.  There  may  be 
some  that  are  smaller;  if  there  is,  the 
lens  will  have  to  be  made  to  find  them. 
By  actual  measurement  this  tiny  crea- 
ture is  only  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  actually 
invisible  to  the  unafded  eye. 


Blister  Mite  a  Foreigner. 

These  mites  are,  as  a  rale,  over- 
looked by  the  orchardist.  However, 
there  is  not  a  pear  grower  in  the 
State  who  is  onto  his  job  who,  when 
he  finds  reddish  or  greenish  pimples 
or  blister  like  spots  in  early  spring 
and  on  young  foliage,  does  not  know 
that  blister  mites  are  on  the  prem- 
ises. In  a  short  time  these  blisters 
become  brown  and  dead,  spotting  the 
leaves.  The  injury  resembles  that  due 
to  strong  sprays  with  which  injury 
the  work  of  this  mite  is  often  con- 
fused. When  they  abound  in  large 
quantities  the  foliage  will  be  cov- 
ered with  blisters  or  brown  spots, 
thereby  impairing  the  usefulness  of 
the  leaves  to  the  tree  and  fruit. 
Where  the  foliage  is  badly  injured  it 
will  prematurely  drop,  which  retards 


THE  CUL-DI-MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 
One  Trip  Does  It  All 

Made  in  California   to  Suit  California  Conditions 


Patent  Applied  for. 

PREPARE  VOI  R  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER  THE  GROUSB 
ONCE.  DO  VOIR  CULTIVATING,  DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING 
AT  ONE-EOIRTH  YOUR  FORMER  EXPENSE 

Send  lor  Catalog  and  Prices 

M.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

724  Van  Ness  Ave,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  of  BEEMAN  TRACTORS 


the  growth  6f  the  fruit,  and  in  se- 
vere cases  much  of  the  fruit  will  drop. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture claims  that  the  blister  mite 
is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  probably  introduced  at  an 
early  period,  presumably  from  Europe, 
on  nursery  stock,  buds  or  scions. 

While  actively  connected  with  or- 
chard work,  we  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  blister  mite  on  pear  and  apple 
trees  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
and  from  our  experience  we  wish  to 
state  that  when  discovered  action 
fcnust  be  taken  at  once  as  their  attack 
is  rapid  and  vital.  Unlike  most  trav- 
eling insects,  the  mites  remain  on  the 
tree  during  the  winter,  their  place 
of  abode  being  under  the  bud  scales, 
so  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  make 
their  appearance  in  the  spring  they 
begin  to  feed  on  the  young  leaves. 
By  carefully  examing  the  young  leaves 
there  work  may  be  detected  by  the  un- 
derside of  the  interior  of  the  leaves 
being  punctured  with  small  holes.  In 
these  holes  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  with  their  progeny  feed  upon 
the  tender  cells  of  the  leaf  substance. 
Their  progress  can  be  easily  detected 
by  small  pimple-like  eruptions,  espe- 
cially evident  on  the  upper  surface 
of  young  leaves,  whitish  in  color  on 
the  apple,  but  usually  with  a  reddish 
tinge  on  the  pear. 

Sims  <n  Their  Work. 

When  their  work  is  under  full 
headway  the  spots  become  red,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  a  brilliant  color. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  the  galls 
are  whitish  and  blister-like,  not  dif- 
fering much  from  the  general  leaf 
color.  Later  they  turn  brownish  or 
black,  due  to  the  death  of  the  in- 
jured leaf  cells.  When  the  mites 
prevail  in  large  quantities,  the  spots 
will  merge  together  forming  large 
patches  of  variable  size,  many  times 
covering  most  of  the  leaf.  When  thus 
abundant  the  leaves  become  more  or 
less  wrinkled,  and  are  liable  to  fall 
prematurely,  resulting  also  in  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit  from  clusters 
with  worst  injured  foliage.  The  worst 
feature  of  their  attack  on  the  fruit 
and  fruit  stems  is  the  dropping  of  the 
fruit  after  it  is  well  set. 

The  mites  feed  almost  entirely  on 
*>ear  and  apple;  however,  there  are 
some  other  trees  and  plants  that  suf- 
fer somewhat.  According  to  one  gov- 
ernment entomologist  the  mites  have 
been  found  on  over  250  varieties  of 
apples,  their  injury  being  more  se- 
vere to  some  than  others.  Many  in- 
sects commit  their  crime  and  disap- 
pear, but  the  mites  remain  in  the 
foliage  from  early  spring  until  fall, 
and  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  made 


Cling   Peaches  $137.00 

That  is  what  some  growers  received  who  delivered  their  fruit 
to  this  big  cannery  which  they  own  themselves. 
The  average  price  for  all  grades  Number  l's,  Number  2's  and 
culls,  was  $117.00. 

These  growers  expect  even  better  prices  for  the  season  of  1920. 
If  you  are  interested  and  want  more  information,  write  to  the 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 


GENERAL  OFFICES — SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Plant  No.  1 — Vegetables,  San  Jose,  CaL 
Plant  No.  2—  Fruits,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Plant  No.  8— Tulare,  Cal. 
Plant  No  4— Yisalla,  Cal. 


a  study  of  their  habits  that  several 
generations  are  produced  during  a 
season.  When  they  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  they  "take  to 
cover,"  that  being  under  the  bud 
scales,  and  there  hibernate,  often  be- 
ing found  in  colonies  of  50  or  more. 
Methods  of  Control. 
If  taken  in  time  their  control  is 
simple.  They  will  yield  to  treatment 
of  miscible  oils,  and  lime-sulphur 
washes. '  Our  personal  experience,  in 
dealing  with  this  pest,  was  made  sat- 
isfactory by  the  use  of  Atomic  Sul- 
phur. This  preparation,  chemically 
explained,  is  "pure  sulphur,  so  treated 
in  the  presence  of  organic  adhesive 
materials  as  to  convert  it  into  a  very 
finely  divided  state  in  paste  form." 
This  paste  comes  generally  in  barrels 
of  30  pounds.  It  mixes  easily  with 
water,  and  can  be  applied  with  the 
same  spray  outfit  used  in  applying 
other  spray  materials.  It  adheres 
well,  which  naturally  make  its  ef- 
fects more  lasting,  and  to  show  that 
it  is  a  good  "mixer"  it  easily  com- 
bines with  arsenate  of  lead,  black 
leaf  "40,"  and  a  number  of  miscible 
oils,  which  with  one  application  it 
acts  as  both  an  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide. If  the  atomic  sulphur  is  used 
it  should  be  applied  with  great  thor- 
oughness, and  the  trees  completely- 
coated  so  that  when  spraying  is  fin- 
ished the  trees  will  appear  as  if 
white-washed.  The  formula  used  to 
destroy  the  blister  mites  on  pear  and 
apple  is  10  to  12  pounds  of  paste  to 
each  100  gallons  of  water.  When  be- 
ing applied  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  agitator  in  the  spray- 
tank  be  kept  in  constant  motion;  if 
not,  the  paste  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank,  and  when  applied 
its  strength  will  be  such  that  the  foli- 
age as  well  as  the  young  fruit  will  be 
badly  burned,  which  will  make  the 
fruit  unfit  for  commercial  purposes. 
You  will  be  well  pleased  by  giving  it 
a  trial. 


WHEN  WELL  t  ill  IT  TREES  BEGIN 
TO  BEAR? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Buml  Press.  > 

Not  infrequently  the  amateur  or- 
chardists  expect  fruit  from  their  trees 
much  sooner  after  planting  than  they 
should  and  disapointment  follows. 
The  statements  we  here  give  concern- 
ing the  age  at  which  different  fruits 
bear  will  serve  as  a  general  guide-  The 
age  of  a  tree  is  usually  reckoned  from 
the  time  it  is  planted  in  its  permanent 
place.  '  Apple  trees  should  begin  to 
bear,  as  a  rule,  from  five  to  six  years. 
That  of  course  depends  somewhat  on 
the  varieties.  Pear  trees  bear,  in  gen- 
eral, at  about  the  dame  age  as  apple 
trees,  though  perhaps  a  little  younger. 
Peach  trees  under  favorable  condi- 
tions often  bear  at  three  years  of  age, 
and  in  any  event  they  should  bear  at 
four  years  unless  the  trees  have  had 
some  setback  from  disease.  Plums 
cover  a  wide  range,  it  all  depends 
upon  the  group  to  which  they  belong; 
but  nearly  every  variety  will  bear  at 
from  three  to  four  years  after  being 
planted;  however,  we  have  witnessed 
such  varieties  as  the  Santa  Rosa, 
Wickson  and  Beauty  bloom  heavily  the 
second  year  after  being  planted  and 
some  of  the  fruit  would  stick  and  ma- 
ture. Cherries  will  ordinarily  begin 
to  bear  in  four  years  after  being 
planted.  Apricots  will  come  into  bear- 
ing about  the  same  time  as 
peaches.  Quinces  are  usually  four  or 
five  years  old  before  they  bear  very 
much.  Grapes  may  bear  very  lightly 
the  third  season,  where  conditions 
are  favorable,  but  very  little  fruit 
should  be  expected  before  the  fourth 
year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  varieties  here  mentioned  must  be 
systematically  pruned  and  sprayed;  if 
either  one  or  both  are  neglected;  it  is 
"love's  labor  lost."  The  home  orcharl 
will  require  just  as  much  attention 
along  those  lines  as  the  commercial 
orchard,  and  if  it  does  not  get  it  one 
might  just  as  well  give  it  the  axe,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  off 
things  will  be  for  all  concerned. 


The  first  of  a  chain  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  dehydrators  to  be  built  ir 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  has 
just  been  put  in  operation  at  San  Jose 
with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  a  day. 
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A  ^Pistol  In  Your  Home 

Equal  To  Its  Responsibility 


M 


The  New  Remington  .380  Automatic  Pistol  is 
backed  by  over  100  years  of  skill  and  experience 

ANY  folks  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  a  pistol  in  the  house.    But  when  they  come  to  select 
one  they  are  not  quite  sure  about  which  to  buy. 


For  years  the  sportsmen  of  this  country  have  been  asking  Remington  for  a  pistol  which  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
protection,  touring  and  hunting — a  pistol  to  take  the  same  dominating  position  among  pistols  that  Remington  rifles  and  shot- 
guns have  occupied  among  the  larger  arms. 

Here  is  the  pistol — Remington  .380  ^^^^fj^^Vrv^t 


caliber,  eight  shots.  Those  who  have 
used  it  concede  that  in  its  all  'round 
fitness  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
citizen  and  his  family,  it  goes  further 
than  any  other'  pistol  or  revolver 
produced. 


UMC 

for  Shooting  Right 


It  is  the  automatic  pistol  you  and  your 
folks  can  depend  upon  because  it  is  not 
only  powerful  but  COMPLETELY 
SAFE.  Built  to  shoot  and  shoot  straight 
and  hard — light  and  compact — just  the 
sort  of  "gun"  you  need  around  the  place 
and  feel  comfortable  in  having. 


Three  safety  features  make  the  Remington  pistol  especially  desirable  for  the  home:  Automatic  grip  safety,  thumb-operated 
safety  lever,  and  an  exclusive  Remington  patent  which  prevents  discharge  of  arm  if  the  magazine  is  withdrawn  and  a 
cartridge  is  left  in  the  chamber. 

The  Remington  .380  is  a  general  purpose  arm — for  home  protection,  touring,  hunting  and  fishing.    It  is  a  pistol  which  you 
may  buy  with  the  knowledge  that  over  a  century  of  experience,  skill  and  craftsmanship  have  gone  into  its  manufacture. 

Your  nearest  Remington  dealer — "Sportsmen's  Headquarters" — will  be  glad  to  show  and  explain  this  pistol  to  you.  There 
are  over  88,000  Remington  dealers  in  this  country  who  sell  Remington  products  and  give  Remington  service. 

For  detailed  description  write  us  for  "Model  51  Pistol  Folder" 

The  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Building  New  York  City 
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How  to  Kill  the  Pests 
and  Stop  Your  Losses 

SEND  THE  COUPON  on  opposite  page.  Read  these 
new  facts  on  spraying  now.  You  can't  expect 
your  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and  other 
fruit  to  live  and  produce  profitable  crops  if  infested 
with  San  Jose  Scale,  Codling  Moth,  Scab,  Blotch, 
Bitter  Rot  and  other  deadly,  life-sapping  diseases 
and  pests.  You  can't  expect  your  potatoes  to  develop 
and  grow — your  Hogs  to  put  on  money -making  weight 
— or  your  Hens  to  lay — if  eaten  up  and  tormented 
by  bugs,  mites  and  lice!  Authorities  say  that  the 
deadly  ravages  wrought  by  these  ruinous,  destructive 
pests  cost  farmers  untold  millions  each  year. 


Spraying  Will  Stop 
Your  Losses 

Learn  how  spraying  will  enable  you  to 
drive  these  pests  from  your  farm.  How 
spraying  will  save  your  part  of  this  tre- 
mendous loss  and  add  hundreds — even 
thousands — of  dollars  to  your  profits  each 
year.  Send  the  coupon  for  all  the  facts  now. 


There  is  a  type  of  Hayes  Sprayer  for 
Orchards,  Gardens,  Field  Crops,Vineyards, 
Nurseries/Trees,  Potatoes,  Cotton,  Flowers, 
Alfalfa,  Sugar  Beets,  Disinfecting  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Whitewashing  and  Cold  Water 
Painting.  Whether  you  need  the  great 
Triplex  Fruit-Fog  Power  Sprayer  or  the 
smallest  Garden  Atomizer,  you'll  find  it  in 
the  Hayes  Line. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on  opposite 
page  now.  Tell  us  how  many  trees  you 
want  to  spray  and  how  old  on  the  average. 
Also  other  uses  you  have  for  your  sprayer 
We'll  tell  you  where  and  how  you  can  get 
the  style  of  Hayes  Sprayer  best  suited  to 
your  needs,  and  its  price.  We'll  also  send 
our  Big  New  Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers  and 
our  Valuable  New  Spraying  Guide  FREE. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


America's  Foremost  Spraying  Apparatus1 
Sprayers  for  All  Purposes 


for  All  Purposes 


The  Hayes  Compressed  Air  Outfit 
•prays  Garden  quick,  easy  and  cheap 


The  Hayes  Wheel  Barrow  Sprayer  is 
ideal  for  spraying  Hoes 


■  w  wax 

h'  I J  ,.M. 


The  Hayes  Atomizer  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  spraying  Flowers 
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Send  Coupon  for  Secret 
of  "Fruit-Fog"  Spraying 


iEARN  why  Fruit-Fog  is  the  greatest  boon  to  Fruit 
Growers  ever  discovered.  How  mighty  yields  that 
'  are  almost  unbelievable  are  being  produced  in  Fruit- 
Fogged  orchards.  This  is  because  Fruit-Fog— the  vapor- 
ous super-spray— is  the  only  spray  fine  enough  to  seek  out 
and  kill  the  hidden  pests. 

'These  hidden  pests  are  the  millions  of  insects  that  infest 
the  microscopical  niches  and  crevices  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage/ 
where  no  heavy,  coarse  low-pressure  spray  can  reach.  These  hidden 
pests  cost  fruit  growers  untold  millions  each  year.  They  sweep  away^ 
fine  fruit  worth  fortunes  in  a  single  season.  Yet  Fruit-Fog  will  entirely; 
exterminate  them.  Fruit-Fog  will  add  100%  to  5,000%  to  your  yield 
and  your  profits  this  year.  Send  the  coupon  and  learn  all  the  facts.^, 

"Fruit -Fog"  Sprayers 
With  Famous  Engine 

Fruit-Fog  is  produced  by  Hayes  guaran- 
teed 300-lb.  high  pressure  and  the  Hayes 
Scientific  Nozzle.  Because  of  its  vapory 
fineness,  Fruit-Fog  has  wonderful  adhering 
power.  No  drops  form — no  solution  wasted 
— no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  otf — as  with 
heavy,  coarse,  low-pressure  sprays. 

Hayes  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skillfully 
designed  and  finished.  Every  part  is  posi- 
tively standardized.  They  give  enduring 
service  and  greatest  efficiency  under  high 
pressure.  To  insure  the  best  possible  engine 
service,  we  have  selected  the  famous  Fair- 
banks-Morse "Z"  Engine  after  countless 
comparative  tests. 


Valuable  Spraying 
Guide  Sent  FREE 

Send  the  coupon  for  Big  Book  FREE, 
which  pictures  and  describes  the  Fifty- 
Styles  of  Hayes  Sprayers.  Also  for  our  valu- 
able FREE  Spraying  Guide.  See  why  the 
deadly  pests  that  infest  your  farm  cost  you 
more  each  season  than  severa/HayesSpray- 
ing  Outfits.  Learn  how  to  stop  these  losses. 
How  to  recognize  and  kill  every  pest!  What 
solution  to  use— how  to  mix  it— how  and 
when  to  apply  it.  The  Book  and  Guide  are 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  Farmer 
or  Fruit  Grower.  In  sending  coupon, 
please  tell  us  how  many  trees  you  have 
and  how  old  on  the  average.  Also  other 
uses  for  your  sprayer.  Send  coupon  today. 


World's  fastest 

S raying  apparatus, 
te  only  gun  which 
combines    great  speed 
with  the  thoroughness  of 
Fruit-Fog.  One  man  handles 
capacity  of  big  Power  Sprayer. 
Simple  twist  shoots  long  spray 
to  top  of  tallest  trees,  or  wide 
spray  for  close-up  work,  or  shuts  off 
tight— preventing  waste  of  solution 
between  trees.    Guaranteed.    Writ*  for 


Hayes  Hand 
Barrel  Spray 
Pump 


Hayes  Platform  Duplex 
Hand  Sprayer 


III 


Hayes  High  Pressure 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 
with  truck 


Users  of  Hayes  Tower  Sprayers  are  within 
only  M  hours  or  a  service  station  at  all  times. 
In  case  of  accident  at  a  critical  time  this  quick 
service  may  save  your  fruit  crops.  Hayes  Power 
Sprayers,  Engines  and  Repairs  are  distributed  by 

Fairbanks-Morse  Sc  Co. 

Haras  Hand  Sprajem  are  distributed  by 
turdwar*.  Implement  and 
Seed  Jobber* 


(37) 


Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company 

Department  E       Galva,  Illinois 


Hayes 
Pump& 
Planter  Co. 
,  t  -  -  Dept.  B 

Galva,  111. 

Please  send 
FREE  and  without 
obligation,  your  Big 
New  Sprayer  Book  and 
your  Valuable  Spraying 
Guide. 

Number  of  trees  

Average  age  

Other  uses    

Name  _ 

P.  O.  

State  k  

R.  F.  D  
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Somv  Pointers  on  Dynamiting  Hardpan 

(Written  for  Pacific  Um.il  Press  bjr  D.  J.  Whitney.) 

planting  an  orchard    a  pointed  splinter  and  to  insert  the 


If  a  person 
where  there  is  no  hardpan  and  merely 
wants  to  loosen  up  the  subsoil,  he 
does  not  need  any  instructions  about 
making  holes,  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes' work  with  a  soil  auger  is  all 
that  is  needed.  If  he  has  to  work  his 
way  through  hardpan,  the  job  of  mak- 
ing the  holes  is  more  important  than 
paying  for  the  dynamite  and  setting 
it  off  and  the  better  his  methods  the 
easier  and  cheaper  the  job. 

The  methods  told  of  here  are  the 
result  of  experience  and  some  of 
them  are  different  enough  from  ordi- 
nary methods  of  hardpan  dynamiting 
to  make  them  well  worth  setting 
down.  The  cheapest  and  quickest  way 
of  dynamiting  hardpan  is  to  have  the 
holes  dug  by  machinery  and  fired 
under  the  same  contract.  If  they 
are  to  be  dug  by  hand  entirely  dif- 
ferent methods  have  to  be  used. 
Miners'  Methods. 

A  demonstrator  of  agricultural  dy- 
namiting will  use  an  auger  whenever 
the  soil  is  soft  enough  for  it  to  work 
properly,  which  is  the  right  idea. 
When  hardpan  or  other  material  is 
too  hard  for  the  auger,  or  takes  the 
edge  off  it  too  quickly,  he  uses  a  bar 
pointed  like  a  chisel,  churning  it  up 
and  down  and  removing  the  material 
loosened  by  it  with  the  auger.  Ex- 
perience in  this  immediate  vicinity 
indicates  that  a  miner's  go-devil  is 
much  quicker  and  simpler  in  making 
a  hole  and  it  is  worth  while  to  tell 
about  it. 

This  is  a  pointed  bar  about  three 
feet  long,  and  tapered  slightly 
through  its  length.  Close  to  the  top 
there  is  an  enlarged  and  flattened 
portion  used  so  that  the  bar  can  be 
twisted  in  the  hole.  There  is  also 
a  handle  with  a  hole  at  the  end  that 
will  fit  loosely  over  the  large,  flat- 
tened portion  of  the  bar-  The  bar 
then  is  driven  down  as  far  as  it  will 
go  conveniently,  the  handle  raised  till 
it  fits  over  this  flattened  portion,  a«d 
the  bar  twisted  in  the  hole. 

It  is  then  lifted  out,  water  poured 
in  and  the  hole  reamed  out  with  the 
auger  for  the  charge,  or  else  made 
deeper.  If  the  bar  is  the  same  thick 
ness  all  the  way  down,  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  out  of  the  hole,  but  a  slight 
taper  will  make  it  come  out  easily 
as  soon  as  it  is  fwisted  a  little. 

A  bar  like  this  will  go  down  very 
fast  when  given  a  few  generous 
swings  with  an  eight  or  ten-pound 
sledge  hammer — a  good  deal  quicker 
than  a  churn  drill  lifted  up  and  push 
ed  down  by  hand,  and  there  is  less 
work  in  making  a  hole  with  it  than 
with  the  drill.  If  the  material  is 
rather  soft,  the  go-devil  can  frequent 
ly  be  driven  down  as  far  as  wanted 
in  one  operaiion.  In  most  cases 
it  is  better  to  lift  it  out  after  ham- 
mering it  down  some  and  to  ream 
out  the  hole  with  the  auger,  then  to 
drive  it  down  a  little  move  and  keep 
up  the  process  until  the  hole  is  deep 
enough. 

Keep  the  Aiifrer  Sharp 

A  man's  time  is  worth  about  a  cent 
a  minute  at  this  sort  of  work.  Con 
sequently  it  does  not  pay  to  use  dull 
augers.  It  costs  money  to  get  augers 
sharpened,  but  a  sharp  auger  will 
make  so  much  better  time  than  a  dull 
one  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  do 
slow  work  with  dull  tools.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  better  to  do  as  much 
of  the  work  with  a  bar  as  possible 
when  the  boring  is  hard  and  wearing 
on*  the  auger  than  to  wear  out  the 
auger  quickly  when  the  bar  could  just 
as  well  be  used 

Hired  men  in  using  a  drill  as  a  rule 
lift  it  up  slowly  and  let  it  drop  by  its 
own  weight.  This  is  easy  on  them 
but  expensive  for  the  man  hiring  the 
work.  The  more  vigor  with  which  a 
bar  can  be  punched  down,  the  quick- 
er the  hole  will  be  dug.  There  is 
really  less  work  to  use  force  in  mak- 
ing a  hole  than  to  go  about  it  weari- 
ly and  take  four  times  as  long  to 
do  it. 

Handling  the  Dynamite. 

The  official  instructions  in  dyna- 
mite boxes  for  soil  blasting  are  to 
work  a  small  hole  in  the  stick  with 


cap  and  fuse  in  it.  Professional  soil 
dynamiters  mostly  use  a  system  like 
that,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
to  do  just  the  same. 

The  most  convenient  method  to  use 
here  is  to  slip  the  cap  on  the  end  of 
the  fuse  and  never  mind  about  pinch- 
ing the  ertd  with  tweezers  to  make  it 
stay.  It  will  stay  tight  enough  if  no 
extra  strain  is  put  on  it. 

Slip  the  fuse  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Now  take  a  stick  of  dynamite 
and  make  three  slits  almost  the  full 
length  of  it  and  drop  it  on  top  of  the 
fuse-  No  dynamite  will  spill  if  the 
ends  of  the  stick  are  not  broken. 
Now  take  your  tamping  stick  (an  old 
shovel  handle  is  good  for  this)  and 
press  the  dynamite  down  firmly  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  On  -account 
of  having  the  cap  at  the  bottom,  there 
is  no  danger  of  exploding  it  by  tamp- 
ing, and  you  will  be  sure  that  the 
cap  and  the  dynamite  are  in  contact, 
so  that  one  will  explode  the  other. 


Then  fill  up  the  hole  in  the  regular 
way,  getting  it  as  tight  as  possible. 

£et  it  off  when  ready. 

This  method  is  a  few  seconds  slow- 
er than  the  way  the  contract  dyna- 
miters use,  but  the  very  much  more 
efficient  work  done  by  the  explosion 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  slightly 
longer  time  used.  If  the  dynamite 
stick  is  not  slit  when  put  in  the 
hole,  it  cannot  be  packed  so  tightly 
and  will  not  do  such  good  work. 

Some  ranchers  here  have  emptied 
the  dynamite  from  the  paper  and 
poured  it  in  the  hole.  This  is  much 
slower  than  the  method  of  simply 
slitting  the  paper  and  no  better.  Also 
in  a  moist  hole  the  paper  is  some 
protection  to  the  dynamite. 

The  fuse  will  light  much  quicker 
and  easier  if  the  slit  is  made  in  the 
top.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
if  there  is  any  breeze. 

Placing  the  Charge. 

Some  people  advise  placing  the 
charge  in  the  center  of  the  hardpan. 
Perhaps  this  is  best.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  writer  has  been  in  break- 
ing hardpan  that  is  on  top  of  the 
grourld  in  order  to  grade    the  land 


down  to  level,  and  in  that  case  a 
charge  seems  to  work  best  when  it  is 
put  at  the  bottom    of  the  hardpan, 

deep  enough  so  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  lifting  power.  The 
charge  has  to  be  deep  enough  for  the 
soil  to  make  plenty  resistance.  The 
best  charge  is  one  that  will  break  out 
at  the  top  nicely  but  not  send  a  lot 
of  waste  energy  off  in  the  air.  The 
ideal  load  is  one  that  is  exactly  fit- 
ted to  the  depth  and  resistance  of 
the  material  above  it.  That  is  where 
an  expert  can  get  far  better  results 
than  an  amateur. 


WITT 

ENGINE 

Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 
able,  can  now  be 
■jtd 


H  T 
IGNITION 

,  "Write  for  latest  Direct 
.  Factory  Pricee  oo  oil  style* 
\  WlTrfc-with  Bosch  Standard 
1  Matrneto  —  HiRh  Tension— the 
J  only  lirnttion  for  Kerosene. 
.'SAVE  *15  TO  J«0  BUYING 
D1R1CCT.  Cat-don  rHKE. 


Wifte  Engine  Works  '^^.^^ 

2*     EniDireBldcPtttabursn,  Pa. 


Only  Essex  Shares 
Hudson's  Qualities 

They  Show  Why  Essex  Went  3037  Miles  in  50  Hours 


A  critical  public  has  judged  the  Essex. 
In  the  year  past  it  set  a  world's  sales 
record. 

More  than  $35,000,000  was  paid  for 
22,000  Essex  cars  now  in  service. 

That  shows  how  men  wanted  what 
Essex  offered. 

Now  Essex  proves  the  accuracy  of 
motordom's  judgment. 

Let  the  official  tests  speak: 

On  the  Cincinnati  Speedway  a  stock 
chassis  Essex  made  a  new  world  mark  of 
3037  miles  in  50  hours,  under  observa- 
tion of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 

With  other  trials  the  same  Essex  ran 
a  total  of  5870  miles  in  94  hours,  22 
minutes  driving  time,  averaging  over 
a  mile  a  minute. 


For  instance,  the  radiator  shutters  by 
which  efficient  operating  heat  is  main- 
tained in  coldest  weather.  They  mean 
everything  to  satisfactory  winter  driv- 
ing. Closed,  they  keep  the  heat  in. 

No  unsightly  hood  covers  are  needed. 
They  give  summer  efficiency  to  gaso- 
line. They  end  hard  starting.  And  in 
warm  weather,  opened,  they  give  the 
maximum  cooling. 

The  Performance  Leaders 
in  Every  Community 


The  Essex,  of  course,  does  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  Hudson,  and  though  it  is 
admittedly  the  runner-up  in  perform- 
ance, it  can  never  be  all  the  Super- 
Six  is. 

In  speed — in  acceleration — in  hill- 
climbing — in  endurance — no  stock  car 
ever  matched  Hudson's  famous  records. 

In  every  community  you  will  find  the 
two  cars  most  noted  for  performance 
are  the  Hudson  Super-Six  and  Essex. 

Demand  for  both  is  so  large  that  only 
by  placing  your  order  ahead  can  you  in- 
sure delivery  when  you  want  it. 

ESSEX  MOTORS,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Both  Have  This 
Motor  Heat  Control 

Still  another  Essex  phaeton  holds  the 
world's  24-hour  road  mark  of  1061  miles. 

The  Essex  and  Hudson  are  of  course 
totally  different  types. 

But  note  the  advantages  Essex  shares 
with  Hudson. 
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Peanuts  as  a  Summer  Crop  in  California 


Peanuts  interest  many  persons  in  a 
small  way,  but  not  many  are  planted 
and  probably  a  large  acreage  can 
never  be  expected  in  California.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  nice  opening  for  them 
in  a  small  way,  say  in'  a  young  or- 
chard, and  these  few  observations 
based  upon  local  experience  may  sug- 
gest some  things  a  prospective  planter 
might  profitably  know. 

California  peanuts  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  not  filling  very  well  as  a  rule, 
although  with  any  good  care  they  will 
be  large  and  fine-looking  on  the  out- 
side. Patches  raised  locally  invari- 
ably have  given  poorly  filled  shells 
where  the  soil  has  been  hard  on  top 
and  the  pods  had  difficulty  in  getting 
covered.  Invariably  the  vines  grow- 
ing on  a  soft,  loose  mulch  gave  better- 
looking  and  better-filled  pods.  Con- 
sequently it  would  appear  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  ground  nicely  until 
the  vines  covered  it  and  to  irrigate 
so  that  the  water  would  seep  side- 
ways and  not  spread  over  where  the 
blossoms  touched.  That  is  cqmmon 
sense  with  most  plants. 

Suitable  Varieties. 

For  another  thing,  one  rather  poor 
gardener  planted  some  Spanish  nuts, 
which  are  a  very  small  variety,  the 
kind  used  for  peanut  brittle  and 
shelled  peanuts,  and  some  of  the 
large,  common  variety  sold  on  the 
street  corner  and  by  the  popcorn 
vendor.  Both  varieties  got  the  same 
treatment.  The  large  variety  was 
very  poorly  filled.  The  kernels  of  the 
Spanish  nuts  were  plump  to  their 
shells.  This  was  with  rather  poor 
care.  The  outcome  has  made  neigh- 
bors who  favor  peanuts  decide  to  go 
heavily  on  the  Spanish  nut.  The  wis- 
dom of  inexperienced  growers  follow- 
ing his  local  judgment  can  be  de- 
cided as  any  one  sees  fit. 

Now  as  to  yield.  Crop  yields  are 
productive  of  more  lies  than  fishing 
trips  and  statements  of  them  have  to 
be  accepted  with  caution.  A  ton  of 
nuts  per  acre  seems  as  good  an  esti- 
mate as  can  be  gotten  locally  from  a 
fair  stand  with  fair  care. 

These  nuts  sold  for  15  to  18  cents 
locally  to  private  customers,  and 
some  at  20  cents,  when  the  quality 
was  good  and  litter  cleaned  away 
well.  Few  would  want  to  try  the 
crop  on  a  large  scale  at  once,  so  re- 
tail farm  prices  are  worth  noting. 

One  of  the  desirable  things  about 
the  peanut  is  that  it  is  a  legume,  like 
the  bean,  and  therefore  it  is  a  soil 
improver.  Also  there  is  no  debris 
on  the  ground  after  harvesting  that 
interferes  with  cultivation. 

A  Troublesome  Factor. 

Harvesting  is  the  disturbing  fea- 
ture for  the  production  of  more  than 
a  small  patch.  Everything  is  all  right 
until  the  nuts  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  vines.  If  just  a  few  are 
grown  for  family  use  they  can  be 
pulled  off  by  hand  all  right.  If  they 
are  grown  for  market,  they  can  be 
beaten  out  with  a  flail  at  small  ex- 
pense, and  at  that  point  the  trouble 
starts.  The  nuts  are  so  large  and 
bulky  that  it  takes  a  very  efficient 
fanning  mill,  with  parts  prepared  for 
peanuts,  to  separate  nuts  from  chaff. 
No  such  fanning  mill  has  been  found 
locally  and  planting  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  on  anything  but  a 
very  small  scale  will  depend  upon  the 
prospects  of  getting  a  suitable  mill, 
which,  of  course,  can  be  used  for  other 
crops  as  well.  Nuts  can  be  sold 
locally  at  a  reduced  price  with  some 
litter  in,  but  it  is  a  poor  way  of  doing 
business. 

As  a  crop  justifying  the  planting  of 
a  number  of  acres  peanuts  seem  like 
a  good  thing  locally,  and  this  would 
doubtless  be  true,  over  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Spanish  nuts  are  the  fav- 
orite. The  limiting  factor  is  ability 
to  get  the  crop  into  a  marketable  con- 
dition.  »- 

SISKIYOU  SHORT  ON  SNOW. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

the  mountains  6,006  feet  elevation  in 
this  section,  on  which  we  depend  for 
summer  irrigation  water,  there  is  now 
two  feet  of  snow  where  there  is  usu- 
ally eight  to  ten  feet.  Scott  River 
won't  fill  our  irrigation  ditch  right 
now,  though  it  usually  keeps  it  full 
until  July  20.  Of  course  it  might  rain, 
but  we  don't  notice  it. — Karl  V. 
Denny,  Etna,  Siskiyou  county. 


To  the  Editor:  I  enjoyed  your 
article  on  "Next  Season's  Hay  Will 
Sell  High."  Write  some  more.  I 
think  California  is  going  to  see  the 
shortest  water  season  of  record..  On 


RICE  WATER  USERS  HAVE  SCANT 
PRIORITY. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  the  rice 
growers,  including  myself,  paid  the 
ditch  company  $10  an  acre  for  water 
rights  and  supposed  we  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  water  and  therefore  a 
preference  over  new  users  buying 
water  from  year  to  year.  It  seems 
from  the  letter  enclosed  that  the  Rail- 
road Commission  does  not  take  that 
view. — B.  H.  E.,  Butte  County. 
Railroad  Commission  Speaks. 

Gentlemen:  Regarding  the  question 
of  rice  culture  on  account  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  shortag  in  the  water  sup- 
tainty  of  a  shortage  in  the  water  sup- 
of  rice.  The  Sutter-Butte  Canal  Com- 
pany is  being  prohibited  from  fur- 


nishing water  to  any  land  additional 
to  that  already  served.  All  consumers 
on  the  company's  system,  regardless 
of  any  water-right  contracts  they  may 
or  may  not  have,  are  considered 
equally  before  this  Commission  so  far 
as  the  distribution  of  water  is  con- 
cerned.—W.  R.  Williams.  Secretary 
State  Railroad  Commission. 


Having  need'  of  some  small  change. 

the  mistress  of  the  house  stepped  to 
the  top  of  the  back  stairs,  Punch 
says.  "Bessie,"  she  called  to  the 
maid  below,  "have  you  any  coppers 
down  there?"  "Yes'm — two,"  falter- 
ed Bessie,  "but  they're  both  my  cou- 
sins, please,  m'm." 


""THE  convincing  testimony 
^  about  machinery  quality 
are  the  statements  of  the  men 
who  use  the  machinery.  This 
applies  to  automobiles,  trac- 
tors, cultivators,  pumps  and 
other  farm  equipment 


Pumps,  like  few  other  machines,  must  be  of  the  best  quality  be- 
cause they  are  used  steadily,  get  hard  wear  and  when  needed  are 
needed  badly.  So  select  your  pump  on  the  basis  of  service  after 
installation. 

Investigate  the  merits  of  PELTON  pumps.  If  you  do  not  know  of 
a  man  that  owns  one,  see  your  PELTON  dealer  or  write  us,  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  Pelton  pumps  are  installed. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


It  Cultivated—  It*  Packs 


•is 


Before 
Cultl-Packlno 


Culti-Pack  Wheat  to  Prevent  Winter  Killing 


Freezing  and  thawing  heaves  the  soil  In  your 
wheat  field  uprooting  the  young  plants,  open- 
ing up  cracks  in  which  the  roots  are  broken 
off.  dry  out  and  die. 

The  plant  is  either  entirely  killed  or  fails  to 
develop  its  full  yield. 

This  loss  of  wheat  amounting  to  millions  of 
bushels  per  year  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
timely  use  of  the  Cultl-Packer. 

This  spring  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  dries  ro 


It  will  not  stick  badly  put  the  Culti-Packer 
on  your  winter  wheat. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  wheels  presses  down 
the  heaved  soil,  fills  the  cracks  about  roo:s 
with  moist  earth,  mulches  the  surface  and 
restores  the  whole  iltfld  to  good)  growing 
condition. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station  tried  this  for 
four  years  and  obtained  an  average  increase  of 
five  bushels  per  acre  from  the  treatment. 


Culti-Packcrs  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 
Ask  Him  For  The  "  Soil  Sense"  Book 


The  Dunham  Company,  Berea, 


Suburb of 
Cleveland 


Ohio 
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Students  Profit  at  Tractor  Course 


A  boy  stuck  his  hand  through  the 
hole  where  a  handplate  had  been 
taken  off  to  show  the  transmission 
of  a  tractor  at  the  tractor  course  held 
February  23-March  7  at  the  Healds- 
burg  High  School,  under  auspices  of 
the  Cal  Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation, the  University  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  When  the  boy 
pulled  his  hand  out  he  awkwardly 
loosened  the  gasket.  He  learned  then 
that  gaskets  are  required  on  a  tractor 
wherever  gas  or  oil  might  leak  out; 
he  learned  what  they  are  made  of,  and 
what  they  look  like.  At  one  of  the 
first  lectures,  Prof.  J.  A.  Koeber  took 
a  gas  engine  absolutely  to  pieces,  un- 
til only  a  part  of  the  frame  was  left. 
He  would  hold  up  a  part  as  he  took 
it  out  and  ask  what  it  was,  th,en  tell 
what  it  was  good  for  and  how  it  dif- 
fered from  other  devices  for  similar 
purposes.  A  valve  push-rod  was  pro- 
claimed a  connecting  rod  by  one  of 
the  students,  who  learned  before  the 
lecture  was  over  just  what  a  con- 
necting rod  is,  what  it  connects,  and 


what  its  bearings  look  like  when 
poorly  poured  and  when  properly 
scraped.  The  bearings  in  this  engine 
never  had  been  scraped,  but  the  stu- 
dents put  them  into  first-class  shape. 
They  then  put  that  multitude  of  dis- 
connected parts  together  again  with 
no  parts  left  over! 

High  School  boys  predominated  in 
the  classes,  though  gray-haired  men 
were  not  lonely.  Those  boys  were 
mostly  from  the  farms.  They  were 
not  af  raid  to  get  their  hands  dirty,  nor 
to  bend  their  backs  to  lift  the  fly- 
wheels into  place.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  they  really  found  more 
fun  making  those  tons  of  steel  get-up 
and  whoa  and  gee  and  haw  at  the 
touch  of  their  hands  or  feet  on  the 
levers  or  wheel-  The  iron  horses 
didn't  buck  when  they  were  loaded 
with  youngsters  learning  the  manipu- 
lation of  various  switches  and  levers. 

More  of  the  farmers  would  have 
been  there,  but  the  fine  weather  kept 
them  at  home.  The  ground  is  al- 
ready getting  dry  in  their  orchards; 
and  if  it  doesn't  rain,  the  man  who 


hasn't  plowed  before  these  lines  ap- 
pear is  likely  not  to  plow  this  season. 
But  just  let  the  boys  learn  the  me- 
chanics of  tractors  and  see  how  eager 
they  will  be  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
the  farm!  They  really  have  more  re- 
spect for  themselves  seated  on  a  trac 
tor  than  they  do  after  watching  a 
mule's  tail  all  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  grief  on  the  tractor,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  them  to  study  its  insidos 
somewhat,  as  a  veterinarian  studies 
the  insides  of  a  mule  before  he  can 
practice  his  profession.  Students  at 
the  Healdsburg  tractor  course  had 
full  opportunity  for  such  study  and 
actual  diagnosis.  Camshafts,  carbur- 
etors, magnetos,  impulse  starters, 
transmissions,  clutches,  differentials, 
oil  pumps,  and  the  rest  were  explained 
and  handled  at  the  school. 

Not  so  many  were  there  as  we  an- 
nounced had  enrolled  a  week  or  two 
before  the  course  started,  and  some  of 
the  tractor  people  had  been  unable  to 
get  their  machines  there  for  the  open- 
ing days,  but  a  good  assortment  of 
tractors  and  instruction  charts  was 
ready  the  first  day.  Many  of  the  ser- 
vice men  who  had  expected  to  be  there 
at  the  opening  were  held  elsewhere 
on  account  of  the  hardwaremen '6 -con- 


vention, but  that  will  not  happen  soon 
again  and  did  not  embarrass  much  ot 

the  course. 

It  is  most  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  tractor  user  that  he  min- 
imize his  costs  of  operation  by  early 
recognition  of  trouble  symptoms  and 
by  ability  to  correct  anything  wrong 
before  something  is  los,t  or  broken. 
This  pays  not  only  in  holding  down 
repair  bills,  but  far  more  in  keeping 
the  tractor  busy  when  its  services  are 
urgently  required.  So  is  the  expense 
of  this  school  and  many  others  like  it 
to  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  fully  justified. 


REMOTABLE  PLl SGER-PUMP. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  your 
reply  to  L.  H.  W.  of  Pasadena,  in 
issue  of  February  21,  1920,  permit  me 
to  offer  a  correction.  In  installing  a 
pump  in  which  the  plunger  is  to  be 
removed  without  removing  the  pipe, 
the  pipe  should  be  sufficiently  larger 
than  the  barrel  or  cylinder  to  permit 
the  leathers  of  the  plunger  to  come 
out  perfectly  free  of  the  pipe — other- 
wise they  will  catch  at  the  roughness 
or  uneven  edges  of  the  pipe  joints  and 
either  stick  fast  or  turn  over  and  pull 
hard  the  balance  of  the  way.  , 

With  a  4% -inch  cylinder  the  pipe 
used  should  be  %-inch  larger  diam- 
eter (.">'•;  inches  inside).  In  this  lo- 
cality the  best  available  material 
would  be  6-inch  O.  D.  light  screwed 
casing  (oil  well  casing),  as  this  costs 
less  than  pipe,  is  amply  strong,  and 
is  much  lighter  to  handle.  The  con- 
nection to  the  cylinder  is  made  with 
a  reducer  having  beveled  or  sloping 
side,  so  as  to  enter  the  plunger  with- 
out difficulty.— H.  O.  H.  Shelley,  Cu- 
pertino. 


0>' E -MAN  TRACTOR  SCRAPE  K. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  in 
your  paper  of  today  the  article, 
"Four  Days'  Labor  Saved,  $150,"  with 
great  interest.  I  had  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar experience,  only  I  decided  also 
to  save  the  four  days'  labor  of  the 
Fresno  tender  at  $3.50  per  day.  In 
other  words,  why  not  let  the  tractor 
do  all  the  hard  work.  The  enclosed 
pictures  show  how  I  did  it.  The  only 
work  required  is  a  slight  movement 
of  the  lever  when  ready  to  load  or 
dump.  At  present  a  boy  is  using  the 
scraper  to  level  a  thirty-acre  avia- 
tion field  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  sev- 
eral grading  contractors  who  have 
seen  him  at  work  say  that  with  his 
12-20  tractor  he  is  moving  as  much 
dirt  as  could  be  done  by  four  teams  at 
$8.00  per  day.— J.  S-  Reynolds.  Car- 
pinteria,  Santa  Barbara  county. 

[The  photographs  would  not  repro- 
duce well,  but  they  show  the  opera- 
tions of  loading,  unloading,  and  re- 
turning. It  certainly  beats  even  Mr. 
Stingle's  experience. — Ed.] 


WANTS    DUST-REMOTER  FOR 
CARBURETER. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  buy  a  water  clarifier  for 
a  Best  25  h.  p.  tractor  The  centrifu- 
gal cleaners  are  a  failure.  We  have 
lots  of  bearing  trouble  with  the  pres- 
ent make  of  dust-cleaner. — G-  A.  J., 
Snelling,  Merced  county. 

We  are  advising,  the  subscriber 
where  he  can  get  such  a  clarifier,  for 
we  believe  that  until  a  better  device 
is  invented,  no  California  tractor- 
farmer  ought  to  be  without  a  clarifier 
which  takes  the  air  through  water  in 
the  smallest  bubbles  practicable,  be- 
fore it  enters  the  carbureter. 


DISK  III  T  DO  SOT  PLOW. 


Why  Is  the  man  plowing  land  when 
it  is  so  thirsty  If  there  is  any  mois- 
ture in  most  soils  now  it  is  likely  near 
the  surface.  If  it  is  plowed,  it  is 
more  than  likely  to  dry  out  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plowing.  Why  shouldn't 
we  disk  the  surface  to  prevent  evap- 
oration and  leave  the  several  inches 
of  upper  soil  unexposed  to  sun,  air. 
and  wind,  which  will  take  its  mois- 
ture with  no  advantage  to  the  crop? 
This  is  what  A.  W.  Johnson  is  doing 
on  his  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
and  it  looks  reasonable. 


ampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Did  This  Ever  Happen  to  You? 

TT7HEN  putting  in  spark  plugs,  has  your  wrench  ever  slipped,  banged 
»  *    into  another  plug  and  cracked  or  broken  the  porcelain  insulator? 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  stand  this  rough  treatment  and  do  not  crack 
or  break;  our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  has  been  developed  and  strength- 
ened to  such  a  degree. 

Car  owners  who  use 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  remarkably  free  from 
the  ordinary  spark  plug 
accidents  as  well  as  from 
troubles  due  to  excessive 
heat,  shocks  and  temper- 
ature changes. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and  stationary 
engine.  Order  a  set  from 
your  dealer  today. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion 
is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 
World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box. 


Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Power  and  Light 
with  the  Quiet  Knight  if 


A  Complete  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plant  for  Farms 

A^/ITH  this  simple,  easily  in-        Willys  Light  is  economical, 

stalled  plant,  farms  can  now  easy  to  operate,  and  dependable  at 

have  the  comfort  and  convenience  all  times.    It  is  built  by  the  world's 

of  brilliant  light  in  house  and  build-  largest  manufacturers  of  motor  car 

ings.    Its  abundant  power  saves  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  sys- 

time  and  labor  on  many  of  the  tire-  terns — a  convincing  guarantee  of 

some  daily  tasks.  quality. 

Desirable  Territory  for  Dealers  Available 

Sander-Prentice  Corporation,  152-156  S.  Post  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Sander-Prentice  Corporation,  Room  "A,"  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle, Wash. 
Roberts  Manufacturing  Co.,  663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORP.,  WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION,  TOLEDO,  O.,  U.  S.  A 

Pistricl  Offices  in  Spokane,  Denver,  M inneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Atlanta 


The  air-tooled  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate.    It  operates  quietly,  cranks,  runs  and  stops  itself.    Continuous  us? 
only  improves  its  action. 

j^The  Willys-Knight  Sleeve- Valve  Engine 
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The  Name  Insures  Satisfaction 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  sold  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  more  is  expected  of  the  De 
Laval  than  of  any  other  milker.  For  over  forty 
years  the  name  DE  LAVAL  on  dairy  machinery 
has  stood  for  highest  value  and  service  to  the 
user. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine  from  other  milkers,  and  was 
designed  with  two  chief  objects  in  view — the 
comfort  of  the  cow  and  ease  of  cleaning. 

The  Udder  Pulsator,  with  its  alternating  ac- 
tion and  positive,  uniform  pulsation,  pleases 
the  cow  and  induces  milk  secretion.  The  simple 
and  sanitary  design  of  all  parts  w  ith  w  hich  the 
milk  comes  in  contact,  and  the  special  quality  of 
the  rubber  used,  make  possible  practical  steril- 
ization and  production  of  milk  of  Higher  sales 
value. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  been  in  daily  use  for 
three  years  on  cows  of  every  breed,  as  well  as 
in  producing  certified  milk  and  in  A.  R.  O. 
work. 

The  De  Laval  Company's  well-known  facil- 
ities and  reputation  for  service  are  an  assur- 
ance of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users  of  De  Laval 
Milkers. 

i 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


20  East  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


SI  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


Stockmen  s  Week  at  University  Farm 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  W.  McC'onnell.) 


Teaching  agriculture,  with  its  allied 
branches,  some  thirty  years  ago  was 
not  as  popular  then  as  it  has  become 
since,  and  those  who  had  the  nerve 
or  assurance,  or  both,  to  attend  an 
agricultural  school  were  looked  upon 
•as  "book"'  farmers.  Such  were  held 
in  contempt,  not  always  silent,  by 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues  and 
any  new  methods  or  practices  were 
legitimate  sources  of  amusement. 

At  first  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  instruction  over  a  regu- 
lar four-year  university  course,  but 
this  dragged  and  was  not  popular. 
Finally  a  short  course  of  some  12 
weeks  more  or  less  was  suggested 
with  no  entrance  requirements,  with 
courses  of  instruction,'  as  practical 
and  free  from  theory  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  them.  This  made  the 
teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  pop- 
ular and  from  this  foundation  the 
4-year  courses  came  in  for  their  share 
of  patronage. 

The  -Short  Course"  Id  Deauu& 

After  farmers  became  accustomed 
to  the  "long"  and  "short"  courses  at 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  vari- 
ous states  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  still  shorter  course  of  about  one 
week  open  to  farmers  and  their 
wives.  These  "farmers'  weeks"  have 
been  adopted  at  practically  all  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  some  form  or 
other  and  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  California,  it  is  now  known  as 
"Stockmen's  Week."  During  this 
week  most  of  the  livestock  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  hold  business  ses- 
sions, elect  officers,  sell  stock  at  auc- 
tion, listen  to  addresses  by  noted 
authorities  from  home  and  abroad, 
with  a  good  time  generally  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Beef  men,  swine- 
raisers,  dairymen — all  have  their  inn- 
ings and  exercises. 

This  year  the  program  opened 
Tuesday  of  last  week  with  greetings 
by  Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  and  an 
address  by  Prof.  G.  H.  True.  At  first 
the  attendance  seemed  rather  slim, 
but  people  commenced  to  come  in  and 
by  the  time  T.  J.  Jones  of  the  Plumas 
National  Forest  was  half  through  his 
talk  on  "Community  Range  Manage- 
ment," the  auditorium  was  well  filled. 

Director  Thos.  F-  Hunt,  as  usual, 
gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  the  Livestock 
Industry,"  which  title  he  took  the  lib- 
erty of  changing  to  "A  Study  of  the 
Livestock  Industry  at  Present."  One 
point  brought  out  in  this  talk  was 
that  barter  values  of  all  commodities 
were  about  equal  to  what  they  were 
before  the  seeming  rise  in  prices  had 
taken  place. 

Hereford  Meeting. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  held  their  annual 
meeting,  with  election  of  officers,  dur- 
ing the  forenoon,  as  follows:  J.  I. 
Cazier,  Wells,  Nevada,  president;  H. 
M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  vice- 
president;  J.  A-  Bunting,  Mission 
San  Jose,  secretary-treasurer.  This 
is  a  re-election  of  all  the  officers  of 
last  year.  An  executive  board  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  announced  in  a 
later  issue." 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  with 
the  fourth  annual  consignment  sale  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association,  a  full  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Mi.  California  Cattlemen's  Ass'n. 

The  Wednesday  session  in  the 
Auditorium  was  called  to  order  by  C. 
E.  Rachford,  Ass't  District  Forester. 

President  Bixby  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  could  not  be 
present,  and  Geo.  A.  Clough  took  his 
place  and  told  what  has  been  done 
by  the  special  committee  on  securing 
rates  for  shipping  cattle  from  the 
drouth-threatened  districts  to  greener 
pastures.  This  rate  is  half  the  reg- 
ular rate,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
slaughter  cattle  only  will  be  sent  out 

Farm  Bureau  sales  of  market  cattle 
similar  to  those  of  market  hogs  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  packers  has  been  promised. 
The  cost  of  selling  will  not  be  more 
than  the  shrinkage,  and  with  prices 
equal  to  those  at  the  terminal  points 


iti  is  expected  to  be  as  popular  a 
movement  as  the  market  hog  auctions. 
Mr.  dough  gave  a  very  pleasing  and 
clear  account  of  what  had  been  done 
as  well  as  an  outline  of  future  plans. 

Manager  Plummer  of  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Show  at  Port- 
land was  requested  to  substitute  for 
President  Barrows  of  the  University, 
who  was  prevented  by  stress  of  other 
business  from  attending.  Mr.  Pluni- 
mer's  address  was  one  of  tto  pleas- 
ing features  of  the  week,  and  his  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  better  livestock 
and  for  support  of  livestock  shows 
were  very  well  received. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Wilson  handled  his 
subject  of  "Supplemental  Feeding  of 
Range  Cattle"  in  a  very  forcible  and 
convincing  manner.  His  point  that 
it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  the 
animals  in  good  condition  than  it  was 
to  allow  them  to  become  poor  and 
emaciated,  and  then  build  them  up, 
was  well  taken.  In  support  of  this 
he  stated  that  muscular  tissue  once 
broken  down  and  destroyed  required 
much  more  feed  to  build  it  up  than  it 
did  to  prevent  that  destruction.  His 
talk  ended  with  short  descriptions  of 
the  new  forage  and  pasture  grasses, 
such  as  San  Diego  grass,  a  perennial, 
Harding  grass,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Shorthorn  Doings. 

The  fourth  public  sale  of  Short- 
horns, under  the  auspices  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa* 
tion,  occupied  the  afternoon,  the  de- 
tail of  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  A  banquet  at  the  Travelers' 
Hotel  in  the  evening  for  members  of 
the  Shorthorn  Association  and  their 
friends  marked  the  end  of  another 
"perfect  day." 

Swine  Breeders'  Talk. 

If  Wednesday  was  a  perfect  day  it 
will  be  hard  to  describe  Thursday,  as 
it  was  better,  if  that  be  possible,  than 
the  preceding  days. 

The  meetings  today  were  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association,  with 
President  Cunningham  in  the  chair. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  Roy 
M.  Filcher  of  Corcoran,  with  a  talk 
on  "Marketing."  Mr-  Filcher  told 
how  the  Farm  Bureau  Hog-Marketing 
auctions  appeal  to  both  the  farmer 
and  packer — to  the  farmer,  because 
he  gets  better  prices  for  good  hogs, 
and  the  packer  because  he  gets  bet- 
ter hogs. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa 
told  about  "Starting  in  the  Hog  Busi- 
ness," and  drew  largely  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation.  From  se- 
curing the  foundation  stock,  caring 
for  i  ,tto  disposing  of  the  surplus,  Mr. 
O'Connor  handled  his  subject  and 
audience  with  the  tongue  of  a  master. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  bandied  the 
subject  of  "Feeding"  largely  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  interesting. 

The  forenoon  session  ended  with 
moving  pictures  of  the  winning  Po- 
land-Chinas at  the  National  Swine 
Show  this  year. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced 
with  a  demonstration  on  "Killing  and 
Curing  Pork  on  the  Farm."  by  C.  E. 
Schmidt  of  Oakland,  which  from 
start  to  finish  was  highly  instructive 
and  interesting.  A  pig  was  slaught- 
ered, dressed  and  cut  up,  the  opera- 
tions all  explained  in  detail. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
"Abortion  in  Swine,"  especially  from 
the  infectious  and  contagious  stand- 
point by  the  various  breeders  present, 
followed  by  the  addresses  of  Drs. 
Traum,  Hayes  and  Hering  telling 
what  was  known  in  scientific  circles 
on  the  subject  made  up  a  very  in- 
structive and  interesting  part  of  the 
day's  session.  It  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  actual 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  not  definite  at  present,  but  Cali- 
fornia scientists  understand  as  much 
about  the  subject  as  those  in  any 
other  State  at  present.  So  far  as 
present  knowledge  goes  treatment  for 
the  trouble  is  very  general  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  isolation  of  infected 
animals  by  removing  the  healthy  from 
those  aborting,  destruction  by  burn- 
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ing  of  infected  material,  keeping 
premises  clean  as  possible  and  fol- 
lowing up  by  general  disinfection. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
followed  and  A-  D.  McCarty  of  San 
Francisco  was  made  president  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Roy  M.  Filcher  of  Cor- 
coran, vice-president;  Frank  B.  An- 


Milks 
Correctly 
u/jfA AUern  ail  119 
Action 

Univoryal 
Teat  Cup 


Univerxal 

natural  milker 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker  en- 
ables thousands  of  farmers  to  add 
hours  to  the  day  for  other  duties 
— and  to  put  extra  profits  into  the 
bank. 

Why  not  you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day,  Uni- 
versal is  on  the  job  saving  time. 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alternating 
action  and  the  farmer  gets  more 
milk  as  the  direct  result.  That 
means  MORE  PROFITS. 

Almost  any  child  can  operate  the 
Universal. 

Its  alternating  action  milks  two 
teats  at  a  time*  while  gently  mas- 
saging the  other  two  as  they  refill. 

The  Universal  rubber-lined  teat 
cup  fits  any  cow  and  is  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  sanitary. 

At  a  very  small  first  cost  this 
saving  begins- 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG — 
which  tells  you  all  about  this  time-, 
labor-,  and  money-saver. 


California 
Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

420  E.  3rd  St,  Dept  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


derson,  Sacramento,  secretary-treas- 
urer. In  addition  to  these  six  di- 
rectors were  elected  as  follows:  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills;  J.  I.  Thompson, 
Davis;  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Santa 
Rosa;  M.  Bassett,  Hanford;  J.  E- 
Thorpe,  Lockeford;  Harold  Braly, 
Newbury  Park. 

Correspondence  Course  Wanted. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  University  of  California  to  give  a 
correspondence  course  in  feeds  and 
feeding  alone. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  proper 
authorities  to  protect  swine  breeders 
against  the  unscrupulous  dealers  in 
proprietary  tonics,  etc.,  was  passed. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  J.  I.  Thompson  and 
F-  B.  Anderson,  was  appointed  by 
President  McCarty  to  carry  on  pro- 
motion work  of  forming  a  State  asso- 
ciation of  all  breeders  of  registered 
livestock. 


HEREFORRS   SELL   AT  GOOD 
FIGURES. 


An  average  so  close  to  $400  a  head 
that  it  might  be  called  that  with  no 
exaggeration,  the  fourth  consignment 
sale  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  everything  con- 
sidered, was  an  unqualified  success. 
All  the  animals  in  anything  approach- 
ing sale  condition  brought  good 
prices.  There  were  a  few  that  should 
not  have  been  put  in  a  public  sale  of 
registered  cattle,  and  they  lowered  the 
otherwise  high  standard  of  the  offer- 
ings of  this  great  breed  of  beef  cattle. 
We  can  never  expect  to  attain  the  high 
averages  of  the  Eastern  sales,  so  much 
in  the  spotlight,  if  such  consignments 
are  continued. 

There  were  a  number  of  heavy 
buyers,  but  for  all  that  the  cattle 
were  widely  distributed.  Several 
were  brought  by  Prof.  Gordon  H. 
True  for  the  Pioneer  Plantation,  Ta- 
hiaui,  Maui,  Ter.  of  Hawaii.  Some 
went  to  Nevada,  but  the  most  of  them 
staid  in  California. 

One  of  the  new  buyers  was  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  through  their 
efficient  manager,  Owen  Duffy.  R.  C. 
Jacks  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
selected  some  excellent  individuals, 
mostly  females.  J.  F.  Dunne  of  Gil- 
roy  bought  some  of  the  best,  among 
them  being  the  top  at  $975  for  Prince 
Patrician,  consigned  by  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover  of  Santa  Clara.  J.  G.  Roberts 
of  Madera  also  gathered  in  quite  a 
bunch  by  the  time  the  sale  was  over. 
The  Newhall  Land  and  Farm  Co.  of 
Santa  Maria,  through  Mr.  Asmus,  se- 
lected 6  bulls  from  the  offerings  of 
Chas.  Rule,  H.  M.  Barngrover  and  W. 
D.  Duke.  The  rest  were  divided 
among  ranchers  that  needed  one  or 
two  bulls  or  saw  something  that  was 
especially  attractive. 

The  details  of  the  sale  follow: 

The  name  of  the  animal,  sex.  buyer  with 
address  and  price  are  as  follows: 
Consigned  by  Cazler  &  Sons: 
Catherine,   cow.   State  Hospital.   Napa  .  .5725 
Battery,  cow.  State  Hospital,   Napa....  450 

Belie,  cow,  State  Hospital.  Napa   475 

Badium,  cow,  J.  F.  Dunne.  Gilroy.  /.  .  .  .  400 
Honora.   cow.  State  Hospital.   Napa.  .  .  .  525 

Bell.  cow.  J.  F.  Dunne,  Gilroy   490 

By  University  of  Nevada: 

Pomona,  cow.  J.  E.  Niles,  Porterville.  .  925 
Madera  Patricia,  cow.  State  Hosp,,  Napa  625 
Beau  Del  Sierra,  bull,  A.  S.  Nichols  Co. 

Reno   775 

By  University  of  California: 

Un.  Bright  Lass,  cow,  State  Hosp.   Napa,  625 

By  W.  1).  Duke: 

Verna  Alamo,  cow.  J.  G.  Roberts.  Madera  290 
Georgia  Alamo,  cow.  J.  G.  Roberts.  Madera  325 
Mrs.  Alamo,  cow.  J.  F.  Dunne,  Gilroy.  .  .  .  .'135 
Modoc  Lady.  cow.  J.  G.  Roberts.  Madera  360 
Lassen  Queen,  cow,  J.  G.  Roberts,  Vaca- 

ville    360 

Panama  M.  bull.  H.  Longquist,  Hat  Creek  225 
Panama  B.  bull.  N.  Land  &  Farm  Co., 

Santa  Maria    260 

Panama  D,  bull.  J.  F.  Dunne.  Gilroy  .  .  .  250 
Palo,  bull,  E.  F.  Forbes.  Marysville .  .  .  .  235 
Panama  A.  bull.  E.  F.  Forbes.  Marysville  150 
Duke  P.  bull.  E.  F.  Forbes.  Marysville  >.  85 
Let's  Go.  bull.  E.  F.  Forbes.  Marysville.  .  75 
George  A,  bull,  J.  G.  Roberts,  Madera.  .  .  75 
By  A.  A.  Bunt iim: 

Mission  Prince,  bull,  R.  C.  Jacks,  Mon- 
terey   350 

By  W.  i.  Bemmerly: 

Sarah  Barton,  cow.  J.  F.  Dunne.  Gilroy  375 
Lady  Ranier.  cow,  R.  C.  Jacks.  Monterey  275 
Hannah  2nd.  cow.  J.  G.  Roberts  Madera  200 
Kate  Alamo,  cow,  R.  C.  Jacks,  Monterey  250 
Susie  Ray,  cow.  R.  C.  Jacks.  Monterey  335 
Lytell  Cook,  bull.  E.  F.  Forbes.  Marys- 
ville   255 

Roy  S.  bull.  H.  H.  North,  Williams   350 

By  H.  M.  Barngrover: 

Melisseth.  cow.  R.  C.  Jacks.  Monterey.  .  325 
Pocahontas,  cow.  R.  C.  Jacks.  Monterey.  .  450 
Edgcwood  2d.  bull.  H.  H.  North.  WilHams  325 
Edgewood  3rd.  bull,  Pioneer  Plantation. 

Ter.  Hawaii    525 


37%  FAT 


What  does 
it  mean  ? 


SIMPLY  this:  Itcosts  less  tofecd  Jerseys  than  any  other  breed 
and  they  produce  the  richest  quality  of  milk  (butter  fat  average 
of  5.37%).  Jersey  Milk  churned  into  butter  and  cheese  bring  the 
highest  prices  on  the  market. 

Jerseys  are  the  real  "cow  investment"!  They  start  producing 
at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  breed  and  are  still  great  milkers 
long  after  other  cows  have  gone  dry. 

Let  08  (rive  yon  some  surprising  information  about  Jerseys  In  out  frse  book- 
let "Profitable  Facta  About  Jerseys".  Write  today  for  it. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  i24»A  Wert  Z3rd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  if  Every  Jersey  Owner 

JER$EY$ 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

foung  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CERES,  CALIF0BMA 


Abortion 


Roberta 

Olive 
Pontine 
Ko-ndvke  i 
617243  iM 


! 


TREAT  Your 
Own-Herd  for 

Stop  Losing  Calves!  You  can 

wipe  abortion  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Send  for  Free  copy  of  the 
Cattle  Specialist  with  questions 
and  answers  pertaining  to  Abortion  in  Cows. 
Answers  every  question.   Tells  how  to  treat  your 
own  cattle  at  small  expense.  Write 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  &5£25S!#K: 


IS   A   CALP  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  havinr 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansa* 
process).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Parity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Semm,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


ALFALFA   GROWERS   OF   CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Have  you  ever  Investigated  our  co-operative  organizations-?  Do  you  realize  the  benefit? 
that  it?  members  derive  in  merchandising  their  products?  Write  the  home  office  for 
complete  information.  All  alfalfa  ami  milo  maize  growers  are  invited  to  become  members. 

526  CENTRAL  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERF0RD  ROAD,  MODESTO 

Registered  Holstein  Friesians 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


PROTECT  YOUR  DIARY 
PROFITS 


Calf  Profits 

Are  yoa  petting  them?  Caif  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
plete .niik  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  mucb 
as  milk  —  prevenw  seourinc  -  -  promotes  early  matur 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 


COULSON  CO. 


-    Petaluma,  Ca!. 


Calif.  Prince  2d.  bull.  Newhall  L.  &  F.  Co.. 

Santa  Maria   

Prince  Patrician,  bull.  J.  F.  Dunne.  Gilroy 
Lord  Patrician,  bull  Pioneer  Plantation, 

Ter.  Hawaii   

Sonoma  5th,  bull,  A.  S.  Nichols,  Sicrra- 

ville   

By  Chas.  Rule: 

Anita,  cow.  J.  G.  Roberts.  Madera  

Dreamie.  cow,  J.  G.  Roberts.  Madera.... 

Miss  Ginger,  cow.  A.  McBrim,  Davis   .  . 

Sononi  1st.  bull.  Newhall  L.  &  F.  Co., 
Santa  Maria  

Sonoma  fUli,  bull,  H.  S.'  Howard,  Orland 

Sonoma  Sth.  bull.  Newhall  L.  &  F,  Co., 
Santa  Maria  

Sonoma  Lad  4th  bull.  Pioneer  Plantation, 
Ter.  Hawaii   

Sonoma  14th,  bull.  R.  C.  Jacks.  Monterey 

Sonoma^  Jr..  bull.  Daulton  Bros.,  Daul- 
ton  Station   

Sonoma  Boy  8th,  bull.  A.  J.  Daly.  Porter- 
ville   

Sonoma  Lad  2d.  bull.  Pioneer  Plantation 
Ter.  Hawaii   

Beau  Warren  2d.  bull.  Newhall  L.  &  F. 
Co.,  Santa  Maria   

Pete.  bull.  Greenfield  Farms.  Porterville.  . 

Repeater  108th.  bull.  Newhall  L.  &  F. 
Co..  Santa  Maria  

Prince  Fairfax,  bull.  S.  J.  Wilson.  Dan- 
ville   

Col.  Rhoades  cried  the  sale  in  a 
very  acceptable  manner  to  the  breed- 
ers, if  ringside  expression  counts  for 
anything.  He  was  assisted  by  Frank 
K.  Van  Natta,  the  noted  Hereford 
authority  of  Fowler,  Indiana,  in  the 
explanation  of  pedigrees  and  by  J.  A. 
Bunting  and  H.  M.  Barngrover  in  the 
ring. 


No  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  good 
cream  separator — • 

Buy  the  Viking 
and  not  only  save 
in  the  first  cost,  but 
save  time  and  labor 
in  operation. 

Do  your  skimming 
faster  and  better. 

More  than  one 
million  in  use. 

The  Viking  is  made 
with    the   Straight  Disc 
skimming  device,  which 
has  proven  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  easier  to  wash — in- 
sures longer  life. 
It's      a    proved  profit- 
maker  for  the  farmer. 
Write    for  Illustrated 
catalog  and  further 
particulars. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 


Tapping  for  Bloat.  a 

To  the  Editor:  Last  fall,  during  a 
frosty  period,  my  cows  were  troubled 
with  bloat,  and  one  heifer  just  fresh 
had  to  be  tapped  in  order  to  save  her. 
Her  milk  flow  practically  ceased  for 
several  days,  but  commenced  to  gain 
again  shortly  and  gave  milk  for  about 
two  weeks.  Then  she  refused  to  eat 
for  4  or  5  days  and  milk  flow  ceased. 
She  was  so  poor  that  I  dried  her  up. 
There  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
periods  when  she  will  not  eat.  Her 
side  healed,  but  she  has  failed  to 
breed.  What  can  be  done  for  her,  if 
anything?— C.  L.  S.,  Delano. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  K.  1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Every  person  owning  a  cow  should 
possess  a  trocar  suitable  for  tapping 
cows.  This  instrument  should  be  kept 
wrapped  in  a  carbolized,  oil-soaked 
cloth,  ready  for  instant  use.  The  cow 
should  be  tapped  on  the  left  side  at 
a  point  equally  distant  from  the  last 
rib,  the  hip  bone  and  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  hair  should  be  clipped  or  shaved 
at  this  point  and  the  spot  thoroughly 
saturated  with  iodine.  The  trocar 
should  be  pointed  inward  and  down- 
ward and  the  canula  left  in  the  hole 
until  ga9  ceases  to  flow.  Then  pour 
about  3  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine into  the  paunch  or  rumen,  thus 
stopping  further  fermentation.  A 
purge  of  1  to  2  pounds  each  of  Ep- 
som and  Glauber  salts  should  be  given 
depending  on  the  size  and  age  of  the 
animal.  Your  cow  is  no  doubt  af- 
fected with  an  infection  of  the  peri- 
toneum due  to  improper  tapping.  Not 
much  can  be  done  for  her  except  to 
give  her  laxative  nourishing  feed. 
Prognosis  is  doubtful. 

Mechanical  Splint  Lameness. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
is  lame  in  left  front  leg.  Holds  the 
leg  up  as  if  to  rest  it  after  she  is 
driven.  Seems  stiff  'when  started  after 
rest  She  is  9  years  old,  and  has  no 
other  faults.  Leg  does  not  appear 
swollen.  Appetite  is  good. — Mrs.  J.  E. 
B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

There  is  evidently  a  bony  growth 
close  to  the  tendon,  causing  pain  at 
each  step  when  the  tendon  strikes 
this  growth  The  history  of  such  a 
condition  is,  that  the  further  the  ani- 
mal travels  the  more  severe  the  lame- 
ness becomes.  After  complete  rest  for 
3  or  4  days  the  trouble  disappears,  only 
to  recur  upon  use.  The  bony  growth 
should  be  removed  with  a  bone  chisel 
in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  veterina- 
rian.   

Ringbone. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  10-year-old 
mule  that  has  developed  a  bony  en- 
largement on  the  first  joint  above  the 
hoof  of  his  hind  legs.  He  has  been 
in  this  condition  about  18  months.  He 
was  in  use  on  the  road  when  it  came. 
When  worked  hard  gdes  lame  in  his 
hind  legs.  What  can  I  do  for  him?— 
W.  A.  P.,  Pernley,  Nev. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Ringbone  is  incurable  when  of  such 
long  standing,  because  the  bony 
growth  mechanically  interferes  with 
the  movement  of  the  joint.  The  fol- 
lowing blister  is  beneficial: 

Simple  cerate   6  ounces 

Red  iodide  of  mercury   V-  ounce 

Pulv.   cantharides   V>  ounce 

Mix. 

Clip  the  hair  over  the  ringbone  and 
apply  the  above  by  rubbing  in  thor- 
oughly.   Repeat  in  one  month. 

Lumpy  Jaw — Actinomycosis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  a  lump  on  her  jaw.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  cure  it? — M.  G.,  Livermore. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Iodine  is  a  specific  and  it  will  cure 
the  diseased  condition  if  applied  be- 
fore too  much  tissue  change  occurs. 
Cut  deep  into  the  lump  and  pack  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  opening  gaure 
saturated  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Give  internally  1%  drachms  potas- 
sium idodide  dally  for  one  month, 
then  give  2  drachms  daily  for  the 


second  month,  when  the  cure  ought 

to  be  complete. 

Parasitic  Skin  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  rented  a 
horse  that  has  some  skin  trouble  with 
severe  itching  and  lumps  on  neck.  Is 
it  contagious  and  how  should  it  be 
treated? — Mrs.  A.,  Cupertino. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Unquestionably  the  disease  will  be 
contracted  by  your  stock  through  the 
medium  of  stalls,  harness,  brushes, 
etc.  Boil,  scrub  and  wash  everything 
with  lysol  water.  Then  whitewash 
all  stables  and  corral  fences. 

HOW  TO  CURE  LAMPAS. 

We  are  continually  congratulating 
ourselves  on  what  a  progressive  na- 
tion and  people  we  are  with  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty  being  relegated  to 
the  dark  ages,  where  it  belongs.  Then 
all  at  once  we  are  brought  up  stand- 
ing as  it  were  by  the  discovery  that 
right  among  us  there  is  to  be  found 
not  only  relics  of  barbarism  but  bar- 
baric cruelty  itself. 

A  correspondent  from  Coulterville 
writes  there  is  still  a  belief  in  that 
locality  of  a  condition  in  horses' 
mouths  known  as  "lampers,"  or  lam- 
pas,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  eating 
apples.  He  asks  if  there  is  a  modern 
treatment  for  this  trouble — something 
more  humane  than  cutting  or  burning 
with  a  red-hot  iron. 

This  inquiry  was  referred  to  our 
veterinarian,  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  who 
says:  "Lampas  is  a  swelling  of  the 
gums  just  behind  the  front  teeth  (in- 
cisors) in  a  horse's  mouth.  The  con- 
dition is  usually  found  during  the  first 
5  years  of  the  animal's  life  and  is 
due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  gums 
when  cutting  teeth.  After  this  time  it 
is  due  to  foreign  substances  becoming 
fixed  between  the  teeth.  Apples  will 
not  cause  lampas. 

"One  hundred  years  ago  lampas 
was  treated  by  burning  the  swollen 
gums  with  a  red-hot  iron,  scraping 
off  the  destroyed  mucous  membrane, 
rubbing  salt  into  the  denuded  tissues 
and  cutting  the  swollen  gums.  The 
modern  veterinarian  treats  his  pa- 
tients as  humanely  as  the  modern 
physician  does  his.  Teething  babies 
have  lampas  (swollen  and  inflamed 
gums,)  and  what  would  happen  if 
some  physician  would  propose  cauter- 
izing those  tender  parts?  Tar  and 
feathers  would  not  be  too  severe  treat- 
ment for  such  a  practitioner."  . 

Dr.  Creely  recommends  the  follow- 
ing treatment  for  lampas:  Remove  the 
cause,  if  any  foreign  substance  has 
become  wedged  between  the  teeth,  and 
apply  the  following  mouth  wash  sev- 
eral times  daily  to  the  inflamed  gums. 

Chlorate  of  potash  1  ounce 

Pulverized  alum    %  ounce 

Tincture  chloride  of  iron  %  ounce 

Comp.   tincture  benzoin  3  drachms 

Water   1  pint 

Mix  and  apply  as  directed. 

HOUSES  DO  NOT  SELL. 

An  attempt  was  made  during 
Stockmen's  Week  to  sell  some  young 
draft  stallions  at  auction  to  the  far- 
mers and  ranchers  assembled.  The 
idea  was  to  furnish  these  stallions  at 
the  farmers'  own  figures  without  the 
enormous  expense  usually  accom- 
panying the  sale  of  such  animals.  It 
was  hoped  that  at  the  annual  event 
and  gathering  of  stockmen  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  the  public  sale  of  draft 
stallions  at  reasonable  figures  would 
become  one  of  the  features. 

Whether  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
ranchers  and  stockmen  of  California 
do  not  want  draft  stallions  at  all,  or 
whether  the  threatened  drought  was 
the  'cause,  or  just  what  was  the 
trouble,  the  stallions  offered  did  not 
sell  at  anything  like  remunerative 
prices.  Only  two  were  put  up,  and  of 
these  the  best  one  sold  for  the  least 
money  and  at  a  figure  less  than  he 
would  have  brought  as  a  gelding. 

There  was  but  little  publicity  given 
this  sale  for  fear  the  offerings  would 
far  exceed  the  demand.  People  were 
not  prepared  to  buy  stallions;  they 
were  looking  only  for  bulls. 


THE  DUROC  SALE 

OF  THE  YEAR 

 Doctor  Belknap  of  San  Jose  will  sell  on  


MARCH  1 0,  at  1 2:30 

70-Head  Finest  Duroc- Jerseys  on  the  Coast -70 

ORIONS,  GREAT  WONDER  I  AM, 
PATHFINDERS  AND  COLONELS 

As  good  as  money  can  buy. 
All  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 

Write  for  your  Catalog  today. 

Dr.  Lewis  J.  Belknap,  San  Jose 


(01..  OUD.  LEACH M AN, 
Sacramento, 
Auctioneer. 


TED  CAMERON,  Field  man  for  Paciflo  Roral  Press. 

T.  H.  MOOKK,  Field  man  for  Rural  World. 

BRUCE  S.  BENNETT,  Field  man  for  Cal.  Cultivator. 
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FEEDFINE"  Feeds 


Yeast 
Cane 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for  dairy 
and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingredients  with 
the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  content,  Bter- 

ilized  and  predigested. 

The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbohydrates — produces  increased 

appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.   Its  consumption 

MaIoccac  results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the  best  tonic  known 

ITlUldbbCb  for  anirna>s. 

Alfalfa  Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  matter 

jyj^jj  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength,  and 
productiveness- 
Yeas!:,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa 
MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

No.  2  Pine  Street,  Factory  i 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAUSALITO,  CAL. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  con  ret  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  galea  in  oU  porta 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  soles  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    llll  7th  St,  Sacramento 


LEHMAN  IS  LEADING 

LOOK  FOB  HIS  CONSIGNMENT  AT  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BBEEDEKS'  ASSOCIATION  SALE. 
10  Gilts  sired  by  Golden  State  King  and  Bis  Bone  Bob.    In  service  to  SUBFBISE  PROS- 
PECT JR.  and  Smooth  Big  Korver.  The  strongest  blood  of  the  real  big-type  Poland-China. 
Write  for  particulars.  Ranch  on  Highway. 

J.  F.  LEHMAN,  LODL,  CALIFORNIA 


::   OAK   KINOLL   FARM  :: 

LAKEPOBT,  CALIFORNIA 
We  hare  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy  weanlings. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  heads  our  head  at 


CHESTER  WHITES 


San  Francisco  Office, 


601  Balboa  Bldg. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


March  6,  1920 
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A  Profitable  Dairymen's  Day  at  Davis 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McOonnell.) 


Beef  a»en  of  various  kinds  and  hog 
men  had  their  days  there;  last  but 
not  least  the  dairymen,  on' Friday  of 
last  week,  had  theirs.  Starting  some- 
what earlier,  due  to  their  habit  of 
early  rising,  the  meeting  opened  in 
the  auditorium  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand, 
the  well  "known*  Jersey  breeder  of  Or- 
land,  presiding. 

The  Talue  of  Cow  Testing. 

J.  R.  Gallagher  of  Bodega  was  first 
on  the  program  with  a  very  convinc- 
ing address,  backed  up  by  the  charac- 
ters that,  like  George  Washington, 
"cannot  tell  a  lie,"  on  the  "Value  of 
Cow  Testing  Associations  to  the 
Farmer  and  Community." 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  in  his  commu- 
nity there  are  10,000  cows  that  have 
never  been  tested  for  fat  production. 
Judging  from  cattle  under  like  con- 
ditions that  have  been  tested,  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  this  10,000,  or  2,500, 
would  not  produce  more  than  150 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year  which 
is  below  a  profitable  amount. 


Registered  Durocs 


Bred  and  Open  Gilts 

Sows  with  Litters 
Boars  and  Weanlings 

For  Sale 
At  Farmers'  Prices 

My  Herd  Boars  Are 
California's  Defender 
Black  Hawk  Goodenough  2nd 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

DANVILLE,  CAL. 
or,  G.  W.  EMMONS  CO., 
Oakland 


BUY  YOUR  STALLION  NOW 

PKBCBKRON8 — Stallions   and  Mare* 
A  Choice  Lot  at  Attractive  Prices. 
WiU  accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  face  value. 
Address 

Palo  Alto  Percheron  Farm 

STANFOBD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIF. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Bog.) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DU  ROC- JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.         Woodland,  Cal. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping'  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 
BREEDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
cattle  owner  in  maintaining 
DATE  BOOK  accurate  records.  We  will 
'  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 
.you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 


FREE 


BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  VEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HORSE  SICKNESS 

When  undipped  horses  get  overheated  on  warm 
spring  days,  their  long,  sweaty  coats  of  hair 
clog  the  pores  and  prevent  them  from  throw- 
ing off  perspiration.  This  often  causes  colds, 
pneumonia,  asthma  and  similar  troubles.  They 
dry  off  quickly,  keep  well  and  do  better  work 
when  clipped  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine — 
SI 2.75.  Send  52 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Write  for  Catalog.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO.,  Dept.  A  ::.  12th  St.  &  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mallsd  frt«  t«  any  address  by 
tk*  Author 

M  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
1 U  W»«I  Sl«t  Street,  New  York 


Right  here,  according  to  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's conservative  estimate,  are 
125,000  idle  dollars  walking  around 
doing  nothing;  2,500  cows  that  don't 
pay  for  their  keep  are  worth  $50 
apiece  for  beef.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  cow-testing  association  or  two  to 
discover  which  ones  they  are  and  weed 
them  out. 

They  won't  have  to  be  milked 
either,  which  will  be  another  saving 
of  a  considerable  sum,  as  it  costs 
real  money  these  days  of  high-priced 
labor  to  milk  2,500  cows  6  months  out 
of  every  twelve. 

These  are  only  a  few  salient  points 
of  Mr.  Gallagher's  talk,  but  it  serves 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  was. 

Dairymen    Must   Blow   Their  Own 
Horn. 

Sam  H.  Greene,  the  efficient  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  then  gave  the  dairy- 
men an  idea  of  what  was  being  done 
in  the  world  in  the  way  of  milk  pro- 
duction— how  we  make  a  lot  of  but- 
ter and  eat  it  all;  make  a  lot  of 
cheese  and  don't  eat  it,  and  how  to- 
day cheese  ist  being  stored,  as  Europe 
cannot  buy  it,  and  that  cheese-pro- 
ducing milk  is  sure  to  be  skimmed 
and  the  cream  made  into  'butter.  Mr. 
Greene  also  showed  how  the  people 
would  have  to  be  educated  as  to  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  human  food;  that 
it  was  low  in  price  in  comparison 
with  other  food  products.  He  also 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  dairy- 
men "would  have  to  blow  their  own 
horn"  and  tell  the  world  what  a  val- 
uable necessarv  food  product  milk  is 
when  viewed  through  educated  eyes. 

Review  of  the  Co-operative  Idea. 

John  S.  Watson  of  Dixon  spoke  for 
the  Associated  Dairymen  of  Califor- 
nia, and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
co-operative  idea  with  reference  to 
milk  production  in  this  great  State 
of  ours. 

A  plan  for  a  new  dairy  cow  compe- 
tition was  outlined  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll 
of  the  University  Farm,  which  was  en- 
thusiasticaly  received  and  endorsed 
by  the  many  dairymen  present.  The 
various  organizations  having  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
will  be  asked  to  appoint  one  man  to 
act  on  a  committee  to  perfect  plans 
for  such  a  competition. 

After  lunch  a  demonstration  of  the' 
principal  points  of  the  four  leading 
breds  of  dairy  cattle  was  given  in  the 
Stock  Judging  Pavilion  by  Prof.  C.  V. 
Castle.  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guern- 
seys and  Ayrshires  were  shown  and 
discussed. 

What  is  Desired  in  a  Herd  Sire. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Rubel  outlined  what 
constituted  the  most  desirable  charac- 
'teristics  of  a  herd  sire  among  dairy 
breeds.  This  was  very  appropriate 
and  interesting  to  many,  coming  as  it 
diu  just  before  the  dairy  bull  sale,  a 
detailed  report  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

The  Jersey  breeders  of  the  State 
were  present  in  large  numbers  owing 
to  a  special  meeting  of  the  California 
Jersey.  Breeders'  Association  having 
been  called  for  this  occasion.  This 
organization  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  efforts  to  make  Dairymen's  Day  a 
success. 

The  Movie  Exhibition. 

The  closing  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  day,  was  the 
display  of  a  moving  picture  film 
shown  in  the  auditorium  after  the 
bull  sale.  This  film  was.  one  sent  out 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
entitled  "Hearts  and  Jerseys,"  show- 
ing the  principal  scenes  in  the  build- 
ing-up of  a  run-down  eastern  farm  by 
the  use  of  better  dairy  stock,  this  bet- 
ter stock  in  this  case  being,  incident- 
ally, of  course,  Jerseys. 

This  was  the  closing  scene  in  a. 
very  profitable  four  days'  program 
staged  for  the  benefit  of  the  livestock 
men  of  the  State.  The  program  was 
developed  under  difficulties,  but 
everything  passed  off  nicely.  The  at- 
tendance was  good,  but  the  stockmen 
have  not  fully  realized  the  benefits  of 
such  gatherings  or  there  would  have 
been  many  more  in  attendance. 


POWER 

As  much  as  you  need  whenever 
you  need  it — a  never-failing  source 
of  cheap,  efficient  power  for  pump- 
ing and  all  stationary  purposes. 


ALPHA  ENGINES 

134  to  18  H.  P. 
FOR  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

SUPERIOR  MACHINE — costs  a  little  more  than 
the  so-called  "cheap  farm  engine"  because  it's 

better  built,  better  designed,  and  has  better  materials 

in  it. 

The  Alpha  will  last  longer,  use  less  fuel,  cost  less  for 
upkeep,  and  therefore  prove  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Alpha  Quality  means  uninterrupted  service.  It's  the 
kind  of  an  engine  you  Want  where  the  success  of  your 
crop  depends  on  the  power  behind  the  pump. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogs  on 
Alpha  Engines  and  Viking  Pumps. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAAG  &  BERNSTEIN 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Han  ford,  Saturday,  March  13th 

BIG  SALE— BIG  TIME-BIG  TYPE 

A  A  SOWS,  GILTS  Ail 
ftU"  and  BOARS  "ftU 

Boars  by  Liberator,  The  Yankee  Jr.,  and 
King's  Big  Square  Jumbo. 

Sows  sired  by  The  Yankee  Jr.,  Liberty  Bond, 
Young  Jumbo,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  Cali- 
fornia Wonder,  Kansas  King,  Miller's  Long 
Chief,  Model  Major. 

Kansas  King  sow  with  litter  by  King  Jones  Over. 


LUNCH  AT  11: 


SALE  12:30 


Write  for  Catalog 


John  M.  Bernstein  or  W  L.  Haag  &  Son 

HANFORD,  CALIF. 


Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell, 
Auctioneer. 


Cols.  Ord  L.  Leachman  and  Cy  W.  Clark, 
Ringmen, 


British  East  Africa  is  in  the  market  I  The  American  tractor  of  all  Amcr- 
for  American-made  well-drilling  ma-  I  ican  machinery  seems  to  have  the 
chinery.  |  largest  field  in  Sweden. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

E.  F.  Smith,  the  Jersey  breeder  of 
Hayward,  was  attending  the  dairy 
sessions  of  Stockmen's  Week.  He 
reports  business  jjood  in  his  line. 

The  Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch  of 
Tulare,  owned  by  It.  C.  Sturgeon  and 
the  home  of  many  fine  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs,  has  recently  sold  for  the  long 
price  of  $52,000. 

Dairy  cow  competition  in  Kings 
County  is  to  start  April  1st  for  one 
year.  This  contest  will  be  conducted 
by  the  contesting  department  of  the 
Kings  County  Farm  Bureau,  which  is 
already  testing  between  850  and  900 
cows. 

Holstein-Friesian  admirers  should 
remember  that  Stanislaus  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Ass'n  will 
offer  a  very  choice  selection  at  their 
initial  consignment  sale  on  March  18. 
All  the  prominent  breeders  in  the 
county  will  consign. 

H.  L.  Redd,  "the  man  of  the  hour-' 
in  California  Holstein  circles,  head 
herdsman  at  Higdon's,  is  to  leave  his 
present  position  and  take  up  work 
elsewhere.  Wherever  he  goes  we 
know  that  we  will  hear  of  more  high 
records  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
made    in  California. 

Earl  Sturgis,  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  dairy  department  of  Santa 
Anita  Rancho  in  Southern  California, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  all  the  livestock,  which 
includes  Percheron,  Thoroughbred 
and  Arabian  horses,  Holstein  cattle, 
Poland-China  hogs  and  Mammoth 
Jacks. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders' 
Association  of  Stanislaus  county  has 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Ass'n  of  America.  They 
elected  Harry  V.  Bridgford  of  Patter- 
son, L.  D.  Thompson,  A.  M.  Bibens 
and  H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto  as  del- 
egate to  the  parent  body  at  their 
June  convention  id  St.  Paul. 

Without  doubt  the  coming  Holstein 
Guaranty  ■  Sale  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, March  25th,  will  contain  80  of 
the  best  cattle  of  the  breed  ever 
brought  together  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  11  cows  and  heifers  with 
records  from  30  to  over  35  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days  are  among  the  offer- 
ings. No  Holstein  breeder  can  afford 
to  miss  this.   

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

A  gilt  by  The  Yankee  is  a  new- 
comer from  the  East  for  the  Poland- 
China  herd  of  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather of  Modesto. 

At  a  recent  Farm  Bureau  auction 
held  at  Hanford  the  top  price  was 
$15.60  per  hundred,  wbich  was  the 
highest  point  for  market  hogs  lately. 
The  sale  included  7  carloads  of  hogs 
and  two  of  cattle,  with  a  total  of  53 
consignors.  This  is  certainly  an  en- 
couraging condition  from  the  market- 
ing viewpoint. 

The  $10,600  Duroc-Jersey  sow, 
Queen  of  Pathfinders,  recently 
brought  out  from  the  East  by  the 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  has  just  farrow- 
ed nine  splendid  pigs,  seven  of  which 
are  gilts.  The  value  of  this  litter  is 
hard  for  an  outsider  to  determine. 
Of  course  Walter  Gatton  knows,  but 
he  has  not  told  us. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  report 
the  sale  of  their  first  prize  aged  sow. 
Miss  Big  Bone,  at  Hanford,  1919,  to 
the  enterprising  Poland-China  breed- 
er, W.  A.  Snelson  of  Chowchilla;  also 
Ruby  Girl,  a  yearling  gilt,  to  the  same 
breeder.  Mr.  Snelson  is  getting  a 
most  excellent  foundation  herd  to- 
gether and  will  be  heard  from  in  the 
future  in  the  show  ring. 

V.  F.  Dolcini  of  June  Acres  Farm, 
Davis,  has  a  great  prospect  in  his  11- 
months-old  Duroc  boar.  Choice  Won- 
der 3d,  sired  by  Mahaska  Wonder  and 
he  by  Great  Wonder — just  the  kind 
that  will  make  them  all  take  notice 
this  fall.  A  gilt  and  litter  mate  to 
this  boar  topped  the  Ed  Kern  sale  in 
Nebraska  recently,  selling  for  $5600. 
Mr.  Dolcini  has  an  excellent  indi- 


vidual in  this  boar  and  one  of  very 
popular  blood  lines  as  well. 

The  new  executive  board  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  appoint- 
ed by  President  Mills  is  W.  M. 
Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  chairman,  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  Escalon,  with  Vice-presi- 
dent Muddox  and  Secretary  O'Connor 
of  Santa  Rosa. 

On  March  10th,  Dr.  Belknap  will 
stage  another  popular  Duroc-Jersey 
sale.  He  has  listed  70  head  of  the 
red  beauties,  including  such  fashion- 
able blood  lines  as  the  Orions,  Path- 
finders, Colonels  and  Great  Wonders. 
Col.  Leachman  of  Sacramento  will  cry 
the  sale. 

Those  who  want  Poland-Chinas  of 
the  fashionable  breeding  should  mark 
Saturday,  March  13th,  as  the  day  on 
which  to  visit  Hanford  and  attend  the 
Haag-Bernstein  sale.  This  will  with- 
out doubt  be  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  animals  like  the 
Poland-China  man  thinks  and  dreams 
about.  Our  representative  assures  us 
the  offerings  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  of  the  type  that  brings  the 
high  dollar  in  the  Eastern  sales. 
Besides  this  the  females  are  bred  to 
animals  that  are  making  Poland- 
China   history    in    California  today. 


Beef. 


Range  pastures  in  Arizona  look  the 
best  in  many  years. 

J.  Niles,  well  known  Hereford 
breeder  of  Porterville,  was  a  visitor 
at  the  Hereford  sale  at  Davis,  Feb. 
24th,  and  as  a  result  made  a  notable 
addition  to  his  herd,  bringing  home 
the  top  cow,  Pomona  579,499,  with 
heifer  calf  at  foot,  consigned  by  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  Mr.  Niles  is  $925 
poorer  as  the  result,  but  the  value 
has  more  than  gone  into  his  herd. 

Another  Porterville  man  who  is 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  Hereford 
breeder  is  Q.  E.  Green  of  Greenfield 
Farms.  At  present  he  is  running  a 
herd  of  forty  whitefaces.  He  pur- 
chased a  dandy  two-year-old  bull  at 
the  Davis  sale  to  head  his  herd — 
Sonoma  Boy,  consigned  by  Chas. 
Rule  of  Jenner,  Calif. 


Sheep. 

John  McGIinchey  of  Livermore  re- 
cently purchased  1,300  head  of  high- 
grade  merino  ewes  from  Bishop  Bros, 
of  San  Ramon.  He  will  keep  them  on 
range  in  the  Contra  Costa  hills. 

Maurice  Vierra  recently  sold  2,400 
head  of  ewes  and  their  lambs  to  Jas. 
Trimley  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  The 
sheep  are  to  be  shipped  from  their 
range  near  Livermore  to  Arizona. 

Among  prominent  sheepmen  present 
at  Stockmen's  Week  at  Davis  were 
Frank  Bullard  of  Bullard  Bros.,  Wood- 
land, and  Walter  Priddy  and  his 
brother  Godfrey,  shepherds  for  the 
firm  where  Rambouillets  reign  su- 
preme. 

A  meeting  of  sheepmen  is  to  be 
held  at  Livermore,  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  8th,  which  will  be  addressed 
by  Prof.  R.  Wilson,  head  of  the  sheep 
husbandry  department,  University  of 
California.  Last  year  all  who  pooled 
their  wool  and  sold  through  the 
agency  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Ala- 
meda County  secured  53  cents  per 
pound.   

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

O.  M.  Plummer,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Show 
of  Portland,  was  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  looking  over  the  ground  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Live  Stock  Show  find 
some  way  to  hold  another  exhibit  here 
this  year.  Mr.  Plummer  is,  as  usual, 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  coming  show 
season.  He  has  already  lined  up  most 
of  the  national  breed  organizations, 
who  have  promised  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  premium  list  of  the  Port- 
land show.  Already  the  new  building 
erected  there  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $250,000  has  been  outgrown, 
and  he  is  now  at  work  raising  more 
money  with  which  to  enlarge  them. 
Mr.  Plummer  is  the  kind  of  man  the 
livestock  interests  need  in  California. 


WE  MUST  SELL 

Our  entire  herd  of  registered 

POLAND-CHINAS 

consisting  of 
WEANED  PIGS,  DEED  AND  UNBRED  GILTS 

MATURE  BOARS  AND  SOWS 
THIS  IS  EXCELLENT  FOUNDATION  STOCK 

This  is  the  home  of 

Big  Model  Major 

and 

Long  Smooth  Jumbo 

In  1918  this  herd  was  awarded  83%  of  State  Prises 
Tour  inspection  invited 

FRED  HARTSOOK  RANCH 

GEO.  C.  WHITE,  Foreman 
I'll o».  Burbank  1853  LANKBBSHLM,  CALIF. 


Veramont  Herefords 

Scored  $975  top  and  $537.50  average  for  8  head  at  our  Davis  Sale. 
Prince  Patrician,  the  top,  and  three  others  sired  by  Patrician  5tb. 
This  splendid  grandson  of  Paragon  12th  and  Lord  Erimg,  is  prov- 
ing a  wonderful  breeder.  Watch  bis  get  at  future  sales  and  slmws. 


\  FEW  MORE  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 


Address : 


H.  M.  BARNGROVER, 


Santa  Clara 


HOME  OF  $1500  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


A-l  Durocs 


Best  Breeding 
Big  Type 

YISALIA,  CALIF. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Golden  Col.,  250437 

Sired  by  Critic  Band,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Wonder 
heads  my  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys 

STURGEON'S  STOCK  RANCH, 


Tulare,  111. 


IF  YOU  ABE  IN  THE  MABKET 

for  a 

GOOD  HOLSTEIN 
FOUNDATION 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  what  I  am  offering 
for  sale — DAUGHTERS  OF  30-LB.  COW, 
a  89  Ms -LB.  THREE-YEAR-OLD  and  others 
with  good  seven-day  and  yearly  records. 
These  heifers  are  SIRED  BY  A  30-LB. 
Bl  l.l.  and  bred  to  a  bull  whose  dam  has 
a  seven-day  record  of  32.71  lbs.  and  a 
305-day  record  of  950  lbs. 

Write  or  call  at  my  ranch  3  miles  out 
Mase  road  and  1  mile  south  on  Garrison 
Avenue. 

LONE  OAK  FARM 

Registered  Holgteins 
J.  W.  BENOIT,  Route  C,  Modesto,  Calif. 


SHOBTHOBN  BREEDERS  ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


For  Cows 
Only 


At  the  annual  election  of  officers, 
following  the  banquet  at  the  Travel- 
er's Hotel  of  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week,  C.  N.  Hawkins  of  Pacheco 
Cattle  Company,  Hollister,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  California 
Shorthorn  'Breeders'  Association. 
This  comes  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
valuable  work  done  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  Short- 
horn cattle  in  California.  Other 
offlcers  elected  are  as  follows:  T.  S. 
Glide,  Davis,  vice-president;  David  J. 
Stollery,  San  Francisco,  secretary. 
Directors,  H.  M.  Blderg,  Woodland; 
T.  W.  Dibblee,  San  Francisco;  Thos. 
T.  Miller,  Hollister;  Gordon  H.  True, 
University  Farm,  Davis;  Hon.  B.  F. 
Rush,  Suisun.  The  last  named  five, 
in  connection  with  the  president  and 
vice-president,  who  are  ex-offlcio 
members,  constitute  the  board  of 
directors. 


W.  Nicholls,  Trempealeau* 
Wis.,  writes:     "I  have  used 
KOW-KURE  with  entire  sat- 
itf action.  The  first  box  I  used 
saved  for  me    two  valuable 
Guernsey  cows  which  would 
not  breed." 

Most  barrenness  is  caused  by  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  muse  let  of  ihe 
genital  organ*.  In  such  casts,  KOW- 
KURE  is  an  unfailing  remedy,  because  it 
acts  directly  on  these  organs,  giving  then 
the  strength  to  function  properly.  You 
take  no  chances  in  using  KOW-KURE; 
it  has  a  quarter  century  of  success  back  of  'a. 
KOW-KURE  is  equally  valuable  in  preventing 
or  treating  Abortion.  Ketaiaed  Afterbirth.  Milk 
Fever,  Bunches,  bcours.  etc.  Sold  by  feed  deal- 
ers and  druggists;  60c  and  $1.20. 
Send  for  valuable  free  treatise,  "The  Horn* 
Cow  Doctor/* 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonrille,  Vt- 


L>oAwayWi(fi 
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A  new  cattle  l«a»  association,  with 
capital  stock  of  $3«0,000,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  livestock  men  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  institution  will  be 
known  as  the  Great  West  Cattle  Loan 
Co.,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  San 
Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 

■iU  INK 

I  Poland-Chinas. 

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS— Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Oyer.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C.  Box  384.  Modesto,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  —  Poland-Chinas — is 
offering  2  tried  sows  and  2  gilts,  bred  to  I 
Am  King,  he  by  Golden  State  King.  Also  fall 
pigs,  both  sexes — g«od  ones.  Guarantee  to 
satisfy.  Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Rt.  1,  Box  46, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

OXBONEThebd  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,    Tipton,  California. 

i.  F,  McSWAIN,-  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.    Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 


serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair, 
tor  sale  .    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 


Boar 


FOR  SALE — 70  head  of  high-grade  Poland- 
China  brood  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April.  Wm.  Harlan  Smith,  R.  D.  C,  Box  258, 
Hanford.  Cal. 

WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Lea  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND- CHIN  AS — Stock  from 
the  best  herd*  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stack  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford,  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM! — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  ft  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS — Price  and  pedi- 
gree  on  application.  Edward,  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39,  Watsonville.  CaL 


POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

REG7BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

BEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J  Haana,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BH>BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Berkshire!. 


BRED  GILTS 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
Pork-making  qualities  into  hie  pigs. 

Priced  reasonable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Cae  tie  view  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

ANCHORAGE    FARM  BERKSHIRE!* 
Orland.  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
8how,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

3  L0"NG~STRETCHY~B0AR_PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rinoon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St.,  at 
Third.  S.  T.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  DELIV^ 
eries  on  high-class  Berkshire  bred  sows,  bred 
gilts  and  service  boars  at  regular  prices.  Call 
or  write  Lark  Meadow  Ranch,  Geo.  A.  Stingle, 
El  Monte,  Cal.  

GBAPEWILD  FARM  BEBKSHIRE-GUERN^ 
•eye — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal. 

CARRCTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California 


THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
9 1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 


REAL   GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Duroc-Jerseys. 


SWEETWATER  I) I "ROCs — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us— they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita.  San 
Diego  Co. 

TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS— Booking  orders  "for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Bnerer.  Dos  Paloe.  CaL  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale. 


PATHFINDER     WONDER    is     a    son  of 

GREAT  WONDER  I  AM,  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old.  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926,  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie.  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col- 
No.  171943.  Address.  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2, 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.  _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey 
boar  one  year  old  in  March.  Fine  specimen — 
S70.00,  f.  o.  b.  Durham.  Papers  furnished. 
L  W  Pray,  State  Land  Colony,  Durham,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS— For  sale — Choice  6 
months  old,  line  bred  Defender  boars.  Also 
bred  and  open  gilts,  bred  sows.  Write  for 
our  prices.    Ellis  ft  Kellogg,  Napa,  Cal. 

SIX  BRElir~GILTS^Big  type  stuff  ^priced 
from  865  to  $100.  Weanlings,  ten  weeks,  at 
$15.  »  Champion  bred  stock.  El  Dorado  Duroc 
Ass'n,   Placerville,  Calif. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  ft  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings  every  month  in  the  year,  $15  each. 
Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Breeding~stock"all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal.  


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  tor 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


BIG-TVPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BOAR  —  Big  type, 
$75.    E.  Tappe.  Route  1.  Porterville. 

FOR  THE  BEST  in  DuroesT- write- June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


Hampshire! 
REGISTERED      HAMPS HIRES  —  "  Belted 

Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


FOR  SALE  —  Seven  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  bull.  One  6%  years  old  with  a  rec- 
ord of  29.61  lbs.  in  seven  days;  one  6  years 
with  close  to  25  lbs.;  two  4  years  with  over 
20  lbs.  at  3  years  old;  one  3-year-old  heifer 
with  close  to  27  lbs.;  two  3  years  and  4 
years  not  tested.  The  sire  is  16  months  old — 
a  show  bull.  His  sire  is  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiae  20th,  and  his  dam  a  cow  who  made  over 
30  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  125  lbs.  in  30  days, 
a  cow  that  had  first  place  in  the  Sacramento 
Fair.  This  little  herd  cannot  be  surpassed 
anywhere  in  California.  Come  and  see  them, 
or  write  J.  H.  Posty,  R.  F.  D.  15,  Atwater,  Cal. 
All  herd  tuberculin  tested. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  very  reasonable  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old,  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener,  Byron,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E..  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bolls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M^_Cross,  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
ft  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson.  Cal. 

F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

GOTSHALL  ft  MAGBUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 


CHOICE    HOLSTEIN    bulls    for    sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 
EL    DORADO   HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex    Wbaley    Tulare.  California  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman,  B.  B..  Modesto.  Cal.  . 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOB  FABM  GUEBNSEYS^-First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 


Foundation  Holsteins 

Modesto,  March  18, 1920 

OUR  C0NSIGJVMENT  TO  THE  MODESTO  SALE  CONSISTS  OF: 

A  26.19-pound  daughter  of  Pontiac  Jewel  Butterboy,  bred  to  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Prilly. 

A  25- 45-pound  granddaughter  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  and  out  of  a 
sister  to  the  37-pound  cow  Baweda. 

,  A  21-pound  four-year-old  daughter  of  a  26-pound  cow,  well  along  in  calf 
to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Pontiac. 

A  three-year-old  daughter  of  a  27.54-pound  granddaughter  of  Henger- 
veld  De  Kol,  due  to  freshen  April  17th,  to  the  service  of  the  41-pound 
$5000.00  bull  King  Abbekerk  Johanna  Segis.  This  is  a  great  bred  heifer 
and  a  good  prospect  for  a  good  record. 

A  16-pound  two-year-old  granddaughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale, 
due  to  freshen  April  6th. 

A  son  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly  and  out  of  a  21-pound  two-year -old 
daughter  of  King  Valdessa,  whose  first  two  dams  averaged  over  43 
pounds  butter  in  7  days.  Next  dam  a  28-pound  daughter  of  a  30-pound 
son  of  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke.   This  bull  ready  for  service. 

Bridgford  Holstein  Co. 

Patterson,  Calif. 


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN  FABM  AYES  HIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
~ 8TEYBBAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francieco,  Calif.  

NOBABEL->ABM— AYBSHIBES — Le  Baron 

Estate  Co.,  VaUey  Ford.  Cal.  

Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  buU  calves, 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.    Best  blood,  type,  production. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lckeford.  Cal.  

~~ SUNSHINE  FARM  "JEBSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  


Milking  Shorthorns. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

REGISTERED- MILK~ AND  BEElHSHOBT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain ;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
"  DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS-— "Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver, 
Tulare.  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLB. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 
Redwood   City.  Calif.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  4  Son  Co..  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  HolUster,  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD? 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Gazelle.  8iskiyou  county  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

-  SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms]  Live 
Oak,  California. 
"  REGISTERED- HEREFORDS^H~H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  COT7~breedgrs  of  Reguv 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  3. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  RanchT 
Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 
"REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEFP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


CALLA  GROVE  FABM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
~  KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer-" of 
RambouiUets.    Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAB,  Lodi.^CalT— 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


<—And  tor  Any 

Besides  itj  well-known  value  in  keeping 
the  udder  and  teats  healthy.  Bag  Balm  is 
a  wonderful  healer  of  any  cut,  bruise, 
chap,  chafing  or  wound.  An  application 
will  immediately  relieve  the  pain  and  heal 
tho  injured  tissues. 

No  dairy  bam  should  be  without  its 
package  of  Bag  Balm.  It  has  no  equal 
for  the  prompt  and  successful  treatment 
of  Caked  Bag.  Cow  Pox,  Bunches  or  any 
of  the  congested  conditions  of  the  udder 
and  teats  that  frequently  occur  at  the 
calving  period.  An  occasional  application 
will  prevent  soreness  and  make  the  cow  an 
easy  milker. 

Feed  dealers,  druggists  and 
general  stores  sell  Bag  Balm, 
in  60c  packages.  Write  for  oar. 
free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


CABL    LINDHEIMEK,    woodland,  Cal. — 

Breeder  and  importer  of  RambouiUets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 


DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon.  Cal. — Breeder 

and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs. 

DORSETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  CaSf.— Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

A.  W.  RUSSELL,  Fallon,  Nevada— Fresh 
milk  goats.    Nannie  kids. 


  HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC.   

WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  aU  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

FOB  SALE  CHEAP — Imported  Percheron 
stallion.  7  years  old:  color  black;  chunky. 
Drive  single;  weight  1900  lbs.  Dublin  Per- 
cheron Horse  Co.  Thos.  Orloff,  Sec.,  Dublin, 
via  Hayward.  

FOB  SALE — One  registered  Imported  Per- 
cheron stallion,  7  years  old.  Taplin  Bros., 
St.  Helena,  Napa  Co. 
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Steel  Stalls  And  Stanc 


riions 


Get  25%  More  Milk 

Save  Feed — Save  Labor 

No  matter  hot;  well  you  feed  your  cows,  if  they  are 
not  comfortable  in  the  barn  they  are  not  going  to  do  their 
best  for  the  milk  pail — milkand  misery  don't  go  together. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  cut  out  the  misery — for 
the  cows  and  for  the  man  who  tends  the  barn.  They 
are  the  neatest,  smoothest,  strongest,  most  convenient, 
most  comfortable  barn  equipment  ever  built.  Can  be 
installed  in  any  barn  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

Saving  Feed  an  Important  Item 


Louden  Swinging  Stanchion,  besides  being:  the  safest  and  moat 
comfortable  cow  tie  made,  ia  the  only  one  which  can  be  used  with 
the  Louden  Built-Up  Feed  Saving  Curb  which  prevents  cowa  from 
noting  feed  out  of  the  manger — saves  many  a  pound  of  expensive 
feed  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Write  for  Louden  Catalog 

 totfethi-i  with  bur  lUt-paffj  Barn  Plan  Book.    Mailed  free. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

t!K  Fremont  St.,  Han  Francisco. 
Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St.,  I.o*  Angeles 


The  Louden  Manger  Curb  is  5  inches  higher  than 
the  ordinary  level  curb,  yet  permits  stanchions 
to  hang  low  enough  lo  insure  cows  necessary     i % 
comfort  when  lying  down. 


Hereford's 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 
Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  expeller  and 
a  disease  preventive.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  our  BOOK  on  LIVE  STOCK. 

ECONOMY  HOO  A  CATTLE  POWDER  CO., 
1010  Hearst  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  gale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


O  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkina,  Calif. 


Raise  CALVES 

On  AN-FO  Calf  Meal  in 
water  or  skim  milk. 
Watch  how  well  they  do. 
The  cost  is  less,  the  calves 
are  sleeker.  No  scours. 
Your  feed  dealer  or  Ani- 
mal Food  Co.,  Oakland 
supply 


CALF 
MEAL 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

H.   D.   "A,"   Box  437. 

Two  miles  out  North   First  Street. 


Before  the  war  it  is  estimated  that 
about  $4,000,000  worth  of  dried  mush- 
rooms was  shipped  annually  to  the 
United  States  by  Polish  growers. 


The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  the  crop  of  the  county 
for  the  year  1919  had  a  valuation  of 
$114,000,000. 


Shorthorn  Bull  Sale  Goes  Fine 


When  the  hammer  fell  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Shorthorn 
Sale  at  the  University  Farm  last  week, 
60  animals  had  been  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $437.33  per  head.  Fifteen  fe- 
males averaged  $398  and  45  bulls 
$450.44,  so  it  really  was  what  It  was 
intended  to  be — a  bull  sale  and  a  good 
one. 

Generally  speaking,  they  all  were  a 
good  lot,  and  most  of  them  in  good 
condition.    No  doubt,  however,  but 


be  it  from  us  to  say  that  his  color 
was  his  only  recommendation. 

It  seemed  to  the  onlookers  as 
though  the  roan  bull  Clarion,  sired  by 
Beaver  Creek  Sultan,  and  consigned 
by  W.  M.  Carruthers,  should  have 
brought  more  than  $800,  but  the  bid- 
ders thought  differently. 

Another  good  bull  bay "  was  when 
Conoway  Planch  bought  Golden  Mil- 
bar,  bred  and  consigned  by  Thos.  T. 


somewhat  from  the  very  pink  of  sale's 
condition.  The  threatened  shortage  of 
feed  was  reflected  somewhat  in  the 
selling  of  the  females,  as  breeders 
were  reluctant  to  add  to  their  herds, 
and  did  not  bid  as  freely  as  when  feed 
is  plentiful  and  not  so  high. 

This  sale,  like  the  Hereford  sale  of 
the  preceding  day,  was  not  a  spec- 
tacular one,  but  a  steady  hammering 
of  good  average  prices  all  along  the 
line.  The  top  of  the  sale  in  the  bulls 
was  $925,  paid  by  A.  S.  Nichols  of  Si- 
erraville  for  Pacheco  Cumberland, 
consigned  by  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Co., 
a  red  son  of  Truedale,  which  is  a  fav- 
orite color  where  he  is  going.  Far 


the  high  price  of  feed  kept  some  back  |  -Miller.  Quality,  smoothness  and  sym- 
metry were  evident  in  every  line.  T- 
S.  Glide's  only  consignment,  Hillcrest 
Amaranth,  went  to  Red  Bluff,  into  the 
herd  of  the  McKenzie-Stover  ranch. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  paid  the  long- 
est price  for  a  female  when  he  se- 
cured Mayflower  Gloster  for  $825.  She 
was  bred  and  consigned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Col.  Ben  Rhoades  cried  the  sale, 
with  Col.  Leachman  working  in  the 
ring.  Field  Agent  Thomson  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Association,  as- 
sisted in  a  very  clear  and  explicit 
manner  with  the  pedigrees. 

Below  we  sive  full  details  of  the 
sale: 

Consignor  Buyer              Address  I'rlce 

Caledonia  Farms.  H.  Skow  >3SO 

Ormondale  Co..  Pacheco  C.  Co..  Hollister.  . .  .  425 

Univ.  of  California.      Wm.  Bond.  Newark    835 

Caledonia  Farms.  W.    O.    Blasingame.    Fresno.  .  10O 

Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  H.  Longquist.  Hat  Creek....  225 

Caledonia  Farms.  H.  Longquist.  Hat  Creek....  335 

Ormondale  Co.,  Mrs.  Susankem.  San  Juan  ....  400 

T.  T.  Miller.  Gordon  Bros..  Orass  Valley .  .  .  325 

Caledonia  Farms.  Mrs.  S.  Cohen.  San  Francisco  4O0 

Univ.  of  California.  Gordon  Bros..  Grass  Valley..  300 

Caledonia  Farms.  Mrs.  S.  Cohen.  San  Francisco  400 

Caledonia  Farms.          a.   Saucr  Sacramento    50© 

Caledonia  Farms.  Mrs.  S.  Cohen.  San  Francisco  3d© 

T.  T.  Miller.  Conoway    Ranch.    Woodland.  .  356 

Caledonia  Farms.          Wm.  Bond.  Newark    40© 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,        J.  F.  Dunne.  GUroy    700 

W.  M.  Carruthers.  Geo.  E.  Dierson.  Sacramento .  .  .80© 

Easton  &  Ward.  White  A  Terry.  Sacramento.  .  675 

Chas.  A.  Trosi.             r.  b.  Bidwell.  Hat  Creek   325 

H.  M.  Elbert;.               Wm.  Bond.  Newark   '.  376 

Caledonia  Farms,  University  of  California.  Davis  636 

Easton  A  Ward.  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Sacto. . .  600 

T.  S.  Glide.  McKenzie-Stover  Co..  Red  Bluff  70© 

Caledonia  Farms,          Dibblee  Est..   I.ompoe    40© 

Chas.  A.  Trosi.              H.  Longquist.  Hat  Creek    350 

Caledonia  Farms,  Univ.  of  California.  Davis. .  .  450 

Easton  A  Ward.  Geo.  Meister.  Sacramento   .  . .  65© 

T.  T.  Miller.                F.  Mclnerney.  Gait    435 

Chas.  A.  Trosi.  Updyke  Bros..  Hat  Creek  ....  4SO 

Caledonia  Farms.  W.  O.  Blasingame.  Fresno.  .  .  .  39© 

H.  M.  Elberg.               R.  E.  Graulus.  lone   475 

Caledonia  Farms,          J.  U.  Maxwell.  Dixon    385 

Easton  &  Ward,  White  A  Terry.  Sacramento..  625 

Chas.  A.  Trosi.             W.  O.  Blasingame.  Fresno   326 

Ormondale  Co..  A.  8.  Nichols.  SierraviUe  ....  670 

Caledonia  Farms,  w.  O.  Blasing~ame  Fresno  ....  310 

T.  T.  Miller.  R.  E.  BidweU,  Hat  Creek   . .  660 

Caledonia  Farms.          H.  Longquist.  Hat  Creek   316 

Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  M.  W.  Church.  Grass  Valley.  .  24© 

Caledonia  Farms.  w.  O.  Blasingame.  Fresno...  310 

T.  T.  MiUer.                 Dibblee   Estate.    Lompoc   325 

Ormondale  Co..             Vernon  O.  March    326 

H.  L.  A  E.  H.  Murphy,    w.  O.  Blasingame.  Fresno  ....  210 

W.  M.  Carruthers,          3.  F.  McGurk.  Stockton    625 

T.  T.  Miller.  Conoway    Ranch.    Woodland.  .  675 

Caledonia  Farms,  W.    O.    Blasingame.    Fresno.  .  300 

H.  M.  Elberg.  McKenzie-Stover  Co..  Red  Bluff  435 

Caledonia  Farms.          W.  B.  Bench    300 

H.  M.  Elberg.               A.  Sauer.  Sacramento    380 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co..        Vernon  G.  March    375 

H.  M.  Elberg.  McKenzie-Stover  Co..  Red  Bluff  5iO 

W.  M.  Carruthers.         E.  H.  Day    426 

Caledonia  Farms,          A.  S.  Nichols.  SierraviUe   36© 

bull     Ormondale  Co..  Gordon  Bros..  Grass  Valley. .  510 

bull     Fair  Oaks  Ranch,          Herman  Skow    30© 

bull    W.  M.  Carruthers.         W.  C.  Hamel,  Davta    46© 

bull     Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  A.  S.  Nichols.  SierraviUe.  .  .  .  925 

bull     H.  M.  Elberg,  Dibblee  Estate.  Lompoc   ....  450 

bull     Ormondale  Co.,              K.  T.  McGurk.  Stockton    36© 

bull     W.  M.  Carruthers.          E.  B.  Vann   ,   35© 

bull    Caledonia  Farms,  W.  O.  Blasingame,  Fresno.  .  .  .  300 

bull    W.  M.  Carruthers.          Dibblee  Estate,  Lompoc   65© 


Name 

Baptonees. 
Ormondale's  Viola. 
Mayflower  Gloster, 
Grenada  Countess  2d, 
Fair  Oaks  Elgitha. 
Countess  Archer, 
Ormondale  Lassie  2d. 
Milmar  Marie. 
Paidnes  Blossom. 
Calif.  Lady  Bug  2d. 
Mistress  Bessie, 
Fondine. 

King's  Memory  13Ui. 
Milmar  Lass. 
Lavenderess  4th. 
Pacheco  Lad  145th, 
Clarion, 
Belle's  Sultan. 
Vinton  Lavendar, 
Gwendoline's  Last, 
Champion  Jr.  5th, 
White  Emblem. 
Hillcrest  Amaranth, 
Aberdeen  Archer. 
Vinton  Lad, 
Fortunatus, 
Pride's  Emblem  2d, 
Diamond  Gloster. 
Sultan's  Memory. 
Spicy  Champion. 
Master  Gwendoline. 
Scotch  Champion  3d, 
Blackhawk  Favorite 
General  Foch, 
Volumnia's  Goods, 
Grenadine's  Calf. 
Milmar  Ensign,  ■ 
Ormondale  Prince. 
Blossom  Prince 
King's  Memory  Calf, 
Milmar  Acklam 
Star  of  Ormondale  2d, 
Royal  Duke, 
Live  Oak  Glory  5th, 
Golden  Milmar. 
Countess  Archer's  Calf, 
Roselawn  Knight, 
Princess  Lassie's  Calf, 
Prince, 

Pacheco  Lad  202d 
Ruby's  Roanie 
Ruth's  Count, 
Glenbrook's  Memory  0th  Calf  bull 
Ormondale  Baron  2d, 
Golden  Viscount, 
Signet's  Count 
Pacheco  Cumberland, 
Starlight, 

Ormondale  Archer, 
Villager's  Duke, 
Archeress  27th  Calf. 
Villager's  Stamp. 


Sex 
cow 

COW 
COW 

cow 

COW 

cow 
cow 
I  ow 
cow 
cow 
cow 
cow 

COW 

cow 
cow 
hull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
buU 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
bull 
buU 
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A    NEW  LIVESTOCK 
ORGANIZATION. 


The  breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  in  California  and  Nevada  met 
at  Davis  on  Wednesday  of  Stockmen's 
Week.  For  some  time  the  necessity  of 
a  permanent  organization  of  those 
favoring  this  breed  has  been  evident. 
The  time  was  opportune  and  the 
breeders  present  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  California  and  Nevada  Ab- 
erdeen-Angus Breeders'  Association. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
W.  H.  Smith,  Hollister,  president;  C. 
U.  Langton,  Visalia,  vice-president; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Noggle,  Escondido,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  directors  are: 
Prof.  G.  H.  True,  Davis;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  Reno,  Nev.;  W.  H.  Smith,  C. 
U.  Langton,  Dr.  C.  A.  Noggle. 

Outside  of  the  University  men  in- 
terested, the  president,  W.  H.  Smith, 
recently  bought  fhe  famous  Aberlour 
herd,  forpierly  owned  at  Bishop,  Inyo 
county.  C.  U.  Langton  owns  the  Dia- 
mond L  ranch  at  Visalia.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Noggle  is  superintendent  of  the' cattle 
department  of  the  Lilac  Ranch  at  Es- 


condido, where  a  nice  herd  of  "dod- 
dies"  are  kept 


JERSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  California 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Owing  to  this 
special  meeting  more  Jersey  breeders 
were  in  evidence  at  the  sessions  for 
the  benefit  of  dairymen  during  Stock- 
men's Week  than  all  other  dairy 
breeders  put  together. 

Among  other  things  accomplished 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  ap- 
propriating $150  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition 
Committee  to  be  used  as  they  see  fit. 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento 
was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the . 
above  mentioned  committee. 

A  number  of  new  members  were 
admitted,  among  them  being  Major 
C.  F.  Tilden,  Occidental;  Wm.  S. 
Miller,  Occidental;  Frank  McDowell, 
Petaluma-  L.  W.  Krohn,  Areata  The 
organization  la  growing  and  pros- 
perous, with  excellent  prospects 
ahead. 
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FACTS 


"Scientifically 
Correct" 


What  Takes  Place 

[naicfe  a  Silo  is  this : 

The  feed  placed  there  ferments  causing 
acids  to  form,  which  act  as  a  preserva- 
tive. "When  the  air  seeps  into  the  silo, 
fermentation  does  not  take  place,  preser 
vative  aeids  are  not  produced,  and  the 
silage  spoils. 

The  slaves  of  the  "Simplex"  Silo  are 
furnished  in  one-piece  lengths  the  height 
of  the  silo  with  heavy  tongues  and  deep 
grooves.    There  are  no  end  joints.  THIS 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  LEAKAGE, 

a  distinct  "Simplex"  feature. 

The  steel  hoops  and  patented  Inter- 
locking Anchorage  System  and  the  Cris- 
sell  Tangent  Top  found  only  in  the  "Sim- 
plex" insures  strength  and  stability  and 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  vibration, 
-twisting  or  collapsing. 

The  Clear  Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir) 
from  which'  the  ' '  Simplex ' '  staves  are  cut 
gives  the  inner  staves  of  the  "Simplex"  a 
permanent  smoothness.  There  are  no  air 
pockets  formed  when  the  silage  settles — 
no;  roughening  or  honey-combing  of  the 
inner  surface. 

These  factors  alone  make  the  "Sim- 
plex" silo  scientifically  correct. 

Other  advantages  and  improvements 
are  dealt  with  in  our  folder  on  silos. 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy 
upon  receipt  of  the  coupon. 


Own  a  PAPEC 


In  doing  away  with  losses  and  incon- 
veniences, resulting  from  delay  in  se- 
curing a  hired  cutter  and  crew,  the 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  pays  for  itself. 

Silage  has  a  tendency  to  settle  leav- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  Silo  empty.  By 
owning  your  own  cutter  this  space, 
otherwise  wasted,  may  be  filled  after 
the  silage  has  settled. 

The  Papec  operates  on  as  low  as  4- 
H.  P.  gasoline  motor.  It  is  easy  to  set 
up — has  a  one-piece  semi-steel  frame 
with  no  rivets  to  work  loose — direct 
power  application  and  six  fans  instead 
of  the  usual  four.  It  elevates  higher 
and  with  less  power  than  any  other 
ensilage  cutter  made. 

Capacity,  ,3  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
Guaranteed  to  elevate  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  any  silo  at  600  R.  P.  M. 

The  thousands  in  actual  use  testify 
its  worth. 

PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutter 

It  Throws  and  Blows 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing 
Simplex  Silos;  also  information  about 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 

Name  '.  

Address  


"Scientifically 
Correct" 
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Harvest  20*°  45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
in  WESTERN  CANADA 


AUCTION   OF   PUREBRE1  DAIRY 

SIRES. 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.    The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

p  located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profit*  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  B0CHE, 
3-5  First  St,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Canadian  r 


The  initial  sale  of  purebred  bulls  of 
all  breeds  was  held  on  Friday  of 
Stockmen's  Week.  An  average  of  $260 
for  all  animals  sold  with  the  top  of 
the  sale  at  $485  obtained  for  Jewel  E. 
King  a  genuine  bargain  at  half  the 
money. 

The  name  of  the  animal,  consignor, 
buyer  and  address,  with  price  paid, 
are  given  in  the  order  named. 
Mm 

St.  Helier  of  F:  J.  W.  Coppinl;  Frank 
McDowell.  Petaluma   $430 

Belli,  Oxford  Keep  On;  Dr.  H.  W.  Haad; 
J.  R.  Gallagher.  Bodega   140 

Silver  King  ot  Moasdale;  J.  E.  Thorp; 
C.  J.  Cunningham.  Fallon    100 

Jolly  Noble  Lord;  Mr.  Thorp;  J.  B.  Gal- 
lagher.  Bodega    100 

Guernsey*. 

Jewel  £.  King;  Hollow  Bill  Farm;  Geo. 

B.  Waddell,  Livermore   S48G 

Sylvester  of  the  Rancho:  Elliott-Braat 

Raueho;  D.  La  Franchi.  Petaluma  ....  226 
Ay  rehires. 

Bull:  Le  Baron  Estate  Co.;  C.  Fairbanks. 

l'etaluma    9100 

Holsteln-Frie&lani. 

Jane    Garden    Cameo    Komdyke;    F.  W. 

Kiesel:  Weimar  Sanitorium.  Weimar.  .$360 
Jane    Garden   Mateo    Korndyke:    F.  W. 

Kiesel:  Koopmonn  Dairy  Co..  Pleasanton  375 
Toyon  Oak  George;  Toyon  Farm  Ass'a; 

Mrs.  Putnam.  Petaluma    286 


THE   GUARANTY  SALE 

SO  -  SUPERB    REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS  -  SO 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  25,  1920,  State  Fair  Grounds,  SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

ELEVEN  30-  TO  35-POUND  COWS! 
OYER  TWENTY  25-  TO  29-POUND  COWS! 

A  WONDEBFUL  LOT  OF  2-YEAB-OLDS  WITH  HE  COEDS  UP  TO  OVEB 
24  POUNDS  BUTTEB  II  7  DAYS! 

A  LARGE  PBBCENTAGE  OF  THE  FEMALES  WITH  YEARLY  BECOBDS  ABE  NOW  ON  YE  ABLY  TEST! 
BBED  TO  TWENTY  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  SLRES  OF  THE  BBEED  IN  THE  WEST! 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  greatest  collection  of  registered  Holsteins  ever  offered 
at  public  sale  in  the  West,  and  that  rating  includes  individuality,  breeding,  records,  and  the  character 
of  bulls  the  females  are  bred  to- 

The  bull  offering  includes  splendid  individuals  with  some  of  the  riehest  short  and  long-time  record 
backing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  a  Pacific  Coast  sale,  and  as  individuals  they  surpass  in  average  type 
the  offerings  at  both  previous  Guaranty  sales.   This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  buyer  of  a  herd  sire. 

Contributors  to  sale: 

CARNATION  STOCK  FARMS,  Seattle,  Wash    ROSAMAINES  RANCHO,  Riverside,  CaUf.    LEEMAN  &  KILGORE,  Rlpon.  Calif. 

A.  E.  SMITH,  Human,  Wash.               SANTA  ANITA  RANCHO,  Santa  Anita,  CaL  Mill)  W.  KIESEL,  Sacramento,  Oalir. 
LONGHEATH  FARM,  Fallon.  Nr..        JAMES  J.  JEFFRIES.  Burbank,  CaUf.  I)R.  E.  J.  WELDON,  Sacramento,  CaUf. 
W.  J.  HIGDON,  Tulare,  *Callf.             BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO.,  Patterson,  CaUf.  E.  D.  BARRY,  JR.,  Daggett,  Calif. 
ALEX.  WHALEY,  Tulare,  CaUf.            TOYON  FARM  ASSOCIATION,  Lo,  Altos,  Cat.  R.  L.  HOLMES,  Modesto,  Calif. 

B.  C.  STURGEON,  Tulare,  Calif.  THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  WiUiams,  Calif.  R.  F.  GUER1N,  Vlsalla,  Calif. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BBEEDEB; 
EVEBY    ANIMAL    OVEB    SIX    MONTHS    OF    AGE  TUBEBCULIN 
TESTED  AND  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  60-DAY  BETEST  BY  THE  BUYER. 
Catalog  free  on  request  to  Management 

California    Breeders    Sales    &   Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDEBSON,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Auctioneers:  COL.  BEN.  A.  BHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W-  BELL,  Tulare,  Calif. 

NOTE — If  you  plan  to  attend  the  sale  make  your  reservation  tor  hotel  accommodations  in  Sacramento  as  early  as 
possible.  The  hotels  are  taxed  to  their  capacity  every  day.  Some  of  the  hotels  are— Travelers'  Hotel,  Hotel  Sacramento, 
Hotel  Land.  Hotel  Cluuie.  Capital  Hotel.  Hotel  Regis. 


SiopWastin^MoneYOnYourStiimp  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by 
clearing  stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO- 
DAY. The  "K"  Stump  Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least 
expense    On  man  or  woman  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  large  horses.  One 

person  single  -  handled, 
can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumDS  Der  dav. 


tenths,  Britkout  cahlr,  171  found} 


^2Vo  stamp 
too  big 
for  the 
"K" 


' /f^L  HAND  POWER. 

(^SiumpPuller 

Works  hy  leverage — sa  me  principle  a »  a  Jack — one  man  can  tfl  or  pull  4S  tons  alone .  Work* 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillside*  or  marshes  where  horses  cannol  operate.  M*» 
2  speeds  ana  weighs  1 7  I  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  Heel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  references. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORP- 


Boz  12,    99  John  St.,  New  York 


Box  IS,  U2FutaSt.SaaFraacacs.C4. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  will 
be  held  this  year  from  September  4 

to  12,  inclusive. 

The  Colorado  River  has  again 
broken  its  banks  and  inundated  50,000 
acres  of  cotton  land  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Mexican  border. 

Stanislaus  County  farmers  -produced 
$35,373,150  worth  of  crops  of  all  kinds 
during  1919  as  compared  with  $23.- 
349,248  in  1918,  a  gain  of  $12,023,802, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  A. 
L.  Rutherford,  county  horticultural 
commissioner. 

A  new  plant  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered by  G.  H.  Godfrey,  assistant 
pathologist  in  the  office  of  truck, 
cotton  and  forage  disease  investiga- 
tions at  Corvallis,  Or.  It  is  attacking 
rhubarb  and  castor  beans  in  various 
Oregon  farming  districts. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  growing 
of  Egyptian  Pima  cotton  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  California  Prod- 
ucts Company  has  announced  it  will 
pay  a  minimum  price  of  60  cents  a 
pound  for  lint  cotton.  This  price  will 
be  paid  when  the  cotton  is  ginned. 

For  a  reported  consideration  ot 
$250,000  the  Byrd  estate,  consisting 
of  1,646  acres  in  the  Kings  River 
Lands,  has  been  sold  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Farms  and  Development  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  by 
Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby  at  Selma. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  of  California  recently  held 
at  Berkeley,  the  delegates  went  on 
record  as  favoring  farm  loans  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  from  Federal  banks. 
Under  the  present  laws  the  Federal 
banks  may  make  farm  loans  not  to 
exceed  $10,000. 

Cotton  tables  recently  compiled  in- 
dicate an  extraordinary  advance  in 
prices,  as  the  industrial  demand  for 
good  qualities  of  cotton  appears  to 
exceed  the  supply  and  quotations  are 
at  a  level  never  previously  recorded, 
says  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Romel 

The  late  rains  and  a  heavy  fall  ot 
snow  in  the  mountains  has  greatly 
relieved  the  drought  situation  in 
Fresno  County,  but  not  sufficient 
rainfall  has  been  received  to  materi- 
ally help  the  shortage  of  water  in 
storage  lakes  and  reservoirs  for  the 
use  of  the  power  corporations. 

By  cutting  the  appropriation  for 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  $57,000, 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  furnishing  crop  and  price 
estimates  to  farmers  and  dealers  will 
be  seriously  curtailed.  Its  monthly 
crop  reports  will  be  reduced  to  semi- 
annuals,  according  to  the  field  agents' 
office  in  the  Customhouse. 

Rice  millers  of  California  having 
failed  to  buy  up  400.000  sacks  of  rice 
of  the  1919  crop,  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association,  owner  of  the 
rice,  has  decided  to  mill  it,  and  will 
take  over  a  mill  in  Sacramento  for 
this  purpose.  According  to  estimates 
furnished  the  directors  the  rice  will 
be  milled  for  46  cents  per  cental,  from 
which  can  be  deducted  32  cents,  which 
will  be  realized  from  the  utilization 
of  by-products  in  the  milling. 

Herbert  Hoover  declares  that  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  industry  is 
one  of  the  greatest  reconstruction 
problems  facing  the  country.  He  says 
that  urban  industries  are  drawing 
workers  from  the  farms  and  points 
out  that  if  we  should  develop  our 
exports  of  industries  during  the  next 
five  years  as  rapidly  as  we  have  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  we  shall  by 
that  time  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  importing  foodstuffs. 

Seed  raising  as  a  California  indus- 
try is  becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
ular each  year,  and  1920  will  see  a 
record  crop  of  seeds  gathered.  L.  H. 
Rodebaugh,  traffic  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad, 
reports  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Holland  ranch,  near  Lisbon  sta- 
tion, has  been  planted  to  seed  peas 
for  a  Detroit  concern.  The  ranch  is 
on  the  reclaimed  valley  land  and 
comprises  more  than  20,000  acres. 
Adjoining  the  Holland  ranch  is  a 
property  recently  acquired  by  a  lead- 
ing seed  company  of  San  Francisco, 
also  to  be  used  for  growing  seeds. 
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KINGS   C«BNTY  POLAND-CHTNA 
SALE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Poland-China  sales  at  Hanford 
have  been  more  plentiful  than  rain 
this  year,  although  that  section  is 
fully  as  well  off  in  the  amount  of 
precipitation  as  most  other  sections 
of  the  State. 

It  was  demonstrated  at  this  sale 
that  the  animals  of  up-to-date  type, 
carrying  the  popular  blood  lines  com- 
bined with  excellent  individuality 
seldom  sell  for  less  than  they  are 
worth. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Miss 
Orphan  2d,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob  on  the  sire's  side 
and  out  of  a  Big  Bob  Wonder  sow. 
This  bow  was  consigned  by  Wm. 
Bernstein  and  bought  by  W.  T.  Dice, 
who  paid  $275  for  her.  Mr.  Dice 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 
Another  good  one  was  a  sow  sired  by 
a  son  of  Wonder  Jones  and  out  of 
Kings  Beauty  3rd,  for  which  H.  D. 
McCune  of  Lemoore  paid  $210.  Al- 
together 34  head  sold  for  $2,227.50. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried 
the  sale,  with  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark  of 
Modesto  assisting  in  the  ring. 


ALFALFA  SEED  LONG  LIVED. 


Experiments  with  good  clean  alfalfa 
seed  stored  under  ordinarily  good 
conditions  indicate  that  it  will  retain 
its  vitality  for  at  least  23  years.  Even 
under  rather  poor  conditions,  alfalfa 
seed,  after  27  years,  was  still  able  to 
germinate  46  per  cent. 


^Our 
Seoen 
Kinds 

THIS 
BOOKLET 
WILL  TELL 

of 

YOU  OP 

Alfalfa 

THE  TYPE 
OP  ALFALFA 

BOMBERGEF* 
SEED  COMPANY 

MODESTO.  CAL. 

SEED 

THAT  WILL 

PRODUCE 

MORE  UNDER  DIFFER- 
ENT SOIL  AND  MOIS- 
TURE CONDITIONS  — 
WRITE  FOR  COPY  TO- 
DAY! 


Green-Gold  Brand 

ALFALFA 
SEED 


la  strictly  California  and  Arizona 
grown — seed  that  is  thoroughly  ac- 
climated— seed  that  is  particularly 
selected  as  to  type  of  soil  and 
moisture  and  climatic  conditions. 

Each  type  a  proven  producer:  each 
type  of  the  highest  quality. 

DRY  LAND  CHILIAN 
SANDY  LAND  CHILIAN 
HEAVY  LAND  CHILIAN 
WET  LAND  CHILIAN 
HAIRY  PERUVIAN 
SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

There  are  more  alfalfa  failures 
from  wrong1  seed  selection  than 
any  other  cause.  Our  booklet  tells 
you  why. 

WE  DO  NOT  HANDLE  AN  OUNCE 
OF  IMPORTED  SEED — our  seed  is 
of  proven  strains  and  sold  behind 
our  trademark;  carries  our  obliga- 
tion ol  reliability  and  purity. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


California  is  now  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  large  fruit  crop  this  year  for 
canning  purposes. 

Buyers  are  offering  15  cents  for 
Muscats,  Faherzagoes  and  Zinfandels 
in  Fresno  County,  it  is  reported. 

Approximately  5,000  acres  are  either 
owned,  leased  or  sub-leased  by  Jap- 
anese in  Stanislaus  County. 

The  W.  C.  Cook  fig  plant  at  Clovis 
recently  closed  for  the  season.  They 
packed  50  tons  of  choice  figs  and  put 
on  the  market  30,000  fancy-pack 
boxes  of  figs,  and  figs  and  raisin 
packs. 

It  is  reported  that  agents  are  now 
going  through  the  Turlock  district 
offering  $40  per  ton  for  wine  grapes 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Turlock,  the  buyers  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  container. 
There  are  about  3500  acres  of  vines 
in  the  district  and  the  bulk  of  these 
are  of  the  wine-grape  variety. 

Unable  to  secure  enough  straw- 
berries for  a  cold  process  plant  to  be 
operated  in  Watsonville  this  season, 
Sheldon  B.  Coon,  field  manager  of  the 
Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers' 
Canning  Company  of  Puyallup,  Wash- 
ington, will  recommend  to  his  com- 
pany to  get  into  the  Watsonville  dis- 
trict early  next  year. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Boncquet,  plant  patholo- 
gist of  Tulare  County,  has  announced 
that,  a  series  of  experiments  have  been 
started  to  discover  control  of  the 
"June  drop."  Experiments  are  being 
made  in  an  orchard  near  Porterville, 
and  copper  fungicide  sprays,  in  vari- 
ous concentrations,  are  being  applied 
to  two  acres  of  trees. 

A  county  bee  inspector  for  Santa 
Cruz  County  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Phil  Stru- 
bel  of  the  Western  Bee  Farm  Company 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office.  He 
will  have  charge  of  all  bee  culture 
and  will  inspect  bees  that  are  im- 
ported to  prevent  the  arrival  of  dis- 
eased bees,  and  also  to  inspect  all  bee 
products. 

Recently  announcement  was  made 
in  Fresno  fruit  circles  that  packers 
were  offering  25  cents  a  pound  for 
dried  peaches  of  the  1920  crop.  When 
the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
was  organized,  it  was  formed  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  guarantee  of  5  cents 
per  pound  for  peaches  at  a  time  when 
packers  were  offering  not  more  than 
V/2  or  2  cents. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Siskiyou  County  are  involved 
in  a  deal  put  through  by  the  American 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  mountain  land  purchased  is  cov- 
ered with  timber,  largely  pine,  which 
will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  for  the  fruit  association.  The 
entire  output  of  the  factory,  expected 
to  be  some  800  carloads  of  boxes  an- 
nually, will  be  used  by  the  Southern 
California  organization  of  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

Men  who  illegally  manufactured 
wine  in  Nevada  during  the  past  sea- 
son will  be  turned  over  to  the  District 
Attorney  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Deputy 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
department  has  a  list  of  people  who 
manufactured  liquor  and  failed  to 
make  any  report  to  the  internal 
revenue  officials  or  to  pay  the  re- 
quired revenue  tax.  The  liquor  will 
be  confiscated  and  the  offenders 
prosecuted. 

E.  M.  Sheehan,  former  secretary  of 
the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
has  been  elected  manager  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee  of  the  proposed 
California  Grape  Growers'  Exchange, 
which  will  conduct  a  series  of  meet- 
ings throughout  the  State  during 
March  to  further  a  co-operative  mar- 
keting plan.  The  first  meetings  will 
be  held  in  Sonoma  County.  H.  F. 
Stoll,  secretary  of  the  Grape  Growers' 
Protective  Association,  reports  that 
no  vineyards  have  yet  been  uprooted 
on  account  of  prohibition. 


Henry  Bents,  a  hop  grower  of 
Aurora,  Or.,  has  signed  contracts  to 
deliver  his  entire  crop,  amounting  to 
about  $48,000,  to  Strauss  &  Company 
of  England.  The  contracts  cover 
three  years. 


ANNOUNCING 

—  as  our  Pacific  Coast  Distributors  — 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Spokane, 
who  will  handle  the  sale  of  and  repair  parts  for 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  AND  ALFALFA  HAY  CUTTERS 

throughout  this  territory 


ROSS  CUTTERS  -  dominate  their  field.  Their  many 
exclusive  mechanical  features ;  their  strong,  sturdy 
construction  and  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
kind  of  service;  and  their  clean-cut  work,  done  with 
less  power  and  labor— all  have  been  responsible  for 
the  reputation  for  superiority  that  they  are  nationally 
accorded. 

Through  the  well-developed  sales  and  service  organiza- 
tion of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  we  are  now  better  able 
to  carry  on  our  work  of  supplying  Ross  Machines  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Fruit 
Growers 

and 

Orchardists 

Attention — 

Here  is  the  only 
Orchard  Ladder 
ever  made — 
worth  while. 

Send  today  for 
Circular. 

Acme  Ladder  Co. 

139  Augusta  St, 

Patented  Automatic  Self-Locking  Device   (phone,  Pico  3300)  Los  Angeles. 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

The  largest-producing  perennial 
grass  in  the  world  for  warm  coun- 
tries. Rich  in  protein,  carbohy- 
drate and  ash.  Splendid  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  with  no  bad 
effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and 
April  planting.  Large  orders  a  SPE- 
CIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  $1  per  doz.:  $4  per  100; 
$12  for  600.  or  920  per  1000. 

Root  Plants:  $1  per  doz.;  85  per  $100, 
or  $-10  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


180 «°  4S00 

CALLOW/ 
»CA  MINUTC 


LAYNE&B0WLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIPtKJAU 

RUMPiT 

-dive  most  dependable 
*se  pvice 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  re  Ave. 
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'Pride  of  Petaluma' 


1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

arc  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  (JET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Ho.  43 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


PETALUMA    POULTRI  GREEKS 
FROM  COLMA. 


(WtMm  tot  Tactile  Rural  Press.) 

"I've  been  thinking  for  years  that 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
someone  to  come  here  and  do  nothing 
but  raise  greens  to  sell  to  the  poul- 
trymen," says  Geo.  P.  McNear,  who 
has  probably  been  more  instrumental 
than  any  other  one  man  in  building 
up  the  Petaluma  poultry  industry. 

"There  are  any  number  of  poultry- 
men  that  don't  have  a  spear  of 
greens  on  their  places.  You  can't 
make  poultry  pay  without  plenty  of 
greens,  but  lots  of  the  poultrymen 
don't  have  any  during  the  fall  and 
winter  when  eggs  pay  best." 

H.  Saltzman  some  time  ago  tried  to 
work  into  poultry-raising  in  the  Peta- 
luma district.  But  he  soon  observed 
the  condition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Near. Poultrymen  needed  greens  but 
couldn't  get  them.  Some  people  de- 
pend on  kale,  but  kale  requires  rain. 
Mr.  Saltzman  suggests  that  a  poultry- 
man  had  better  increase  his  stock 
and  equipment  rather  than  to  use 
part  of  his  time  and  land  raising 
greens — provided  he  can  buy  them. 
Acquaintance  with  a  market  man  on 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  soon  ripened 
into  a  partnership  whereby  Mr.  Saltz- 
man and  several  others,  known  as  the 
Petaluma  Vegetable  Co..  are  shippine 
about  sixty  tons  of  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  leaves  per  week  from  the 
Colma  district,  below  San  Francisco 
to  the  Petaluma  district.  They  have 
contracted  with  parties  in  the  Colma 
district  to  take  all  of  their  surplus 
greens.  These  are  packed  by  hand 
into  big  sugar  sarks  holding  85  to 
100  pounds  each  and  hauled  by  motor 


trucks  to  Pier  9  in  San  Francisco, 
where  150  to  240  sacks  are  loaded 
onto  the  steamer  Gold.  The  Gold 
leaves  every  evening  about  5  p.  m. 
and  arrives  at  Petaluma  about  11 
p.  m.  A  light  motor  truck,  carrying 
25  to  30  sacks  per  load,  delivers  to 
customers  within  four  or  five  miles  at 
a  cost  of  $15  per  ton  for  the  greens 
plus  $1  a  ton  far  delivery.  Some  few 
sacks  are  transhipped  by  rail  to  Se- 
bastopol  every  day.  The  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  Petaluma  is  16% 
cents  per  hundredweight;  and  the 
freight  from  Petaluma  to  Sebastopol 
by  rail  is  the  same  amount.  The 
motor  truck  is  kept  moderately  busy 
making  local  deliveries. 

Poultrymen  now  using  these  greens 
buy  about  a  sack  a  day  per  1000 
hens  as  a  rough  rule.  The  Corliss 
Bros,  with  35,000  hens  take  a  ton  a 
day.  S.  Melnick  takes  a  ton  a  day. 
I.  Kael  takes  a  ton  on  alternate  days. 
H  10.  George  takes  three  tons  per 
week.  Some  of  the  dairymen  who  are 
short  on  pasture  have  been  feeding 
these  greens.  One  of  these  takes  a 
ton  a  day. 

The  project  is  intended  to  continue 
the  year  around  as  the  partners  have 
arranged  already  to  get  greens  at  San 
Leandro  when  the  Colma  season  is 
over.  Then  they  will  seek  produce 
wherever  it  may  be  obtained  fresh. 
It  is  a  big  thing  for  poultrymen  who 
do  not  have  plenty  of  greens,  and  it 
ought  to  prove  profitable  for  Mr. 
Saltzman  and  his  associates. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


highest  pen  laid  70  per  cent  and  the 
highest  hen  90  per  cent.  The  average 
consumption  of  feed  per  hen  for  the 
month  was  three  pounls  of  mash 
and  three  and  thirty-eight  hun- 
dredths pounds  of  grain.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  hens  consumed  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
greens  per  hen  for  the  month.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  in- 
quired, below  are  given  the  feeds  used 
and  thev method  of  feeding.* 
Dry  Mask. 

50  lbs.  Mill  Run  10  lbs.  Linseed  Meal 

60  Ids   Ground  Oats  10  lbs.  Soya  Bean  Meal 

50  lbs.  Middling*  6  lbs.  Granulated  Char- 
15  lbs.  Fish  Scrap  '  coal 

15  lbs.  Meat  Scrap  1  lb.  Bine  Salt 

Grain  Mixture. 
Equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat, 
white  Egyptian  corn,  whole  barley, 
cracked  Indian  corn. 
/  The  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the 
hens  all  the  time,  while  at  noon  each 
day  there  is  fed  a  moistened  portion 
of  this  same  mash  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  fifty  hens  (dry  weight). 
The  grain  is  fed  in  a  litter  of  sttaw 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  at  night 
and  two  pounds  in  the  morning  per 
fifty  hens. 

Records. 

Leading  records  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  week  are  as  follows: 

Hljch  pen*  to  date: 

D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma   

W.  J.  Meet,  Santa  Crux  

B.  F.  Rose.  Santa  Crux  

Enterprise  Ranch,  Chino   

High  hens  to  date: 

No.  18.  D.  B.  Walls.  Petahraia. . 

No.  18.  D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma  .  . 

No.  8TB,  Hollis  Peck,  Santa  Cruz 

No.  292,  Geo.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz 

No.  177,  R.  C.  Gibson.  Newhall.  . 

No.  01,  Enterprize  Ranch.  Chino 
Highest  pens  for  week: 

Bellows  Bros.,  Lakeside   

A.  W.  Amsbaugh,  Santa  Cruz  .  . 

Warren  Wood,  Santa  Cruz  

Enterprize  Poultry  Ranch,  Chino 

B.  F.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz  


Ljrin-;  the  third  month  of  this  con- 
test held  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  flock  as 
a  whole  laid  43  per  cent,  while  the 


Is  that  good  old 


battery  of  yours  getting  balky? 


IT  may  require  only  a  skillful  repair  to 
bring  back  its  snappy  motor-spinning 
power.  No  matter  what  make  of  battery 
you  have  in  your  car,  drive  to  your  nearest 
USL  Station  for  Golden  Rule  Service. 

USL  Service  Stations  don't  have  to  sell  a 
fixed  number  of  batteries  each  month,  that's 
not  the  USL  Policy.  Often  when  a  man 
thinks  his  battery  is  done  for  and  wants  to 
buy  a  new  USL,  our  Service  Stations  show 
him  how  they  can  save  money  for  him  by 
repairing  his  battery  and  giving  him  an 
adjustment  guarantee  for  eight  months. 
That  is  "Golden  Rule"  service. 

USL  Service  Stations  are  expert  at  keep- 
ing electrical  systems  in  tune  so  they  will  treat 


the  batteries  right.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber this. 

USL  Service  Stations  sell  only  the  USL 
Battery  which  has  long  life  Machine-Pasted 
Plates.  USL  Batteries  are  shipped  "Dry- 
Charged."  This  avoids  all  before-sale  de- 
terioration and  the  customer  is  assured  a 
perfect  battery  with  every  bit  of  its  life 
intact. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  auto- 
mobile battery  or  your 
farm  lighting  battery, 
be  sure  to  see  the  USL 
Service  Station  Man 
and  have  the  trouble 
corrected  at  once. 


U.S.Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Likely  there's  one  of  our  6fieen  hundred  serrice  station!  in  your  town.  If  there  isn't,  for 
the  address  of  the  handiest,  jual  drop  a  post  card  to  the  nearest  of  the  f  ollowing  distributors: 

SUNSET  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  SCNSET  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  AGENCY,  or  EARL  D.  WALDROW,  San  Francisco,  Col. 
ELECTRIC   EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  USL 
Farm  Lighting 
Storage  Battery 


584  eggs 
517  eggs 
516  eggs 
503  eggs 

86  eggs 
73  eggs 
73  eggs 
71  eggs 
71  eggs 
71  eggs 

43  eggs 

50  eggs 

48  eggs 

47  eggs 

45  tggs 


SETTING  THK  FARM  HKN. 


This  is  frequently  a  problem  on  a 
ranch.  If  the  hen  is  permitted  to  set 
on  her  regular  open  nest  other  hens 
will  frequently  get  in  and  bother  her. 
If  she  is  moved  to  another  place  her 
instinct  is  likely  to  be  so  much 
stronger  than  her  common  sense  that 
after  getting  off  for  feed  and  exer- 
cise, she  will  go  to  her  laying  nest 
and  not  to  her  setting  nest  and  the 
eggs  will  spoil.  If  locked  up  with 
her  eegs,  she  may  suffer  from  the 
confinement  and  from  lice  and  mites. 

Patton  George  of  Tulare  has  solved 
this  problem.  The  nests  are  along 
the  north  side  of  the  roosting  houses 
and  so  fixed  that  the  hens  cannot 
roost  on  them  nor  stay  in  them  over 
night.  Hinged  doors  are  placed  in 
front,  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
closed.  In  this  way  the  nests  can 
easily  be  kept  free  from  mites  and 
lice. 

The  doors  are  short,  closing  only 
two  or  three  nests  at  once,  so  when 
a  hen  wants  to  set,  the  door  in  front 
of  her  can  be  kept  closed  and  there 
will  still  be  plenty  of  nests  for  the 
other  hens  to  lay  in.  The  nest  doors 
in  front  of  a  setting  hen  are  kept 
closed  all  day  and  toward  evening, 
when  no  more  laying  is  being  done, 
they  are  opened  so  that  the  hens  can 
get  out  for  feed  and  exercise.  Natu- 
rally they  go  back  to  their  right  nests 
and  so  spend  their  three  weeks  in 
comfort,  untroubled  by  other  fowls. 

After  the  chicks  hatch  they  are  re- 
moved with  their  mother  to  pens 
near  the  hen  house  door  and  are  kept 
locked  up  two  or  three  days.  After 
that  they  are  let  out  and  every  eve- 
ning return  to  their  right  pen  and  so 
do  not  get  confused  with  other 
bunches  of  chickens. 

For  feeding,  there  are  wire  coops 
in  the  yard  that  the  baby  chicks  can 
get  into  but  the  old  hens  cannot. 
The  chick  food  is  put  in  there  and 
the  babies  can  eat  undisturbed  by  the 
grown  hens  in  the  same  yard. 

When  the  mother  hen  decides  to  get 
back  to  the  egg  business,  her  roost- 
ing place  is  near  the  family  coop  so 
she  walks  in  at  night  and  mostly  the 
chicks  will  follow  her  and  so  learn 
to  rost  readily. 

The  system,  it  is  seen,  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  professional  poultry 
methods,  but  works  finely  and  simply 
for  the  geneial  ranch,  and  that  ts  the 
main  thing. 
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SALVAGING  THE  "EMPTIES" 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

From  time  to  time  in  communica- 
tions from  subscribers  it  is  mentioned 
that  they  do  not  receive  back  their 
empty  egg  cases  and  poultry  crates, 
in  which  they  have  shipped  produce 
to  buyers  and  commission  merchants 
in  the  ciiies,  or  have  difficulty  in  re- 
covering them.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived such  a  complaint,  which  leads 
is  to  comment  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  first  view  the  conditions  that 
are  met  by  the  wholesale  handler  of 
produce.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  is  a  very  busy  man ;  that  often 
the  cases  and  crates  are  not  emptied 
of  their  contents  by  him,  but  are  pass- 
ed on  to  the  consumer  or  retailer  with 
the  general  understanding  that  the 
empties  must  eventually  be  returned 
to  the  commission  man,  who  is  under 
obligation  to  forward  them  to  the 
original  shipper;  frequently  they  are 
uncertain  whether  the  shipper  wishes 
the  container  returned.  At  times  ship- 
pers will  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
returned  empty  by  sending  a  sharp 
letter,  the  substance  of  which  is  this: 
"Why  did  you  make  me  pay  return 
charges  on  that  return  empty?  Did 
you  not  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  I  did  not  want  that  thing 
returned?" 

After  investigating  several  com- 
plaints we  were  convinced  that,  with- 
out exception,  the  commission  man  is 
anxious  that  his  shippers  will  receive 
his  empty  cases  and  crates  promptly 
and  in  good  order.  It  is  a  serious, 
matter  with  him,  for  he  knows  that 
to'o  frequent  complaints  injure  his 
reputation  and  leads  to  a  loss  of  his 
business.  The  careless  retailer  or 
consumer  also  gets  "in  bad"  with  the 
commission  men  when  it  becomes 
known  that  he  does  not  return  the 
empties  promptly  or  entirely  fails  to 
do  so. 

A  recent  court  decision  has  estab- 
lished a  definite  ruling  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  shipping  containers. 
In  substance,  this  has  created  a  new 
law  to  the  effect  that  such  containers 
remain  the  absolute  property  of  the 
shipper,  unless  it  is  formally  agreed 
that  they  are  sold  with  the  goods,  and 
the  owner  may  sue  for  the  value  of 
them  less  reasonable  wear  and  tear. 

As  a  means  to  preventing  misunder- 
standing, greatly  reducing  the  chances 
of  loss,  and  informing  the  commission 
man  or  buyer  in  a  simple  and  prac- 
tical manner  that  the  empty  contain- 
ers are  valued,  and  prompt  return  of 
them  is  required,  we  suggest  that  at 
the  time  the  shipment  is  made  the 
shipper  render  a  bill  against  the  re- 
ceiver for  the  cases  and  crates,  placing 
a  reasonable  value  on  them.  It 
would  be  in  order  to  place  the  follow- 
ing note  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill: 
"The  charges  for  items  in  this  bill 
will  be  cancelled  on  receipt  of  the 
empty  containers  in  good  order." 

As  a  matter  of  good  business  prac- 
tice each  container  should  be  perma- 
nently branded  with  the  name  and 
shipping  station  address  of  the  owner. 
To  further  assist  in  identifying  each 
particular  container  it  is  well  to  num- 
ber or  letter  them  consecutively,  be- 
ginning with  No.  1  or  letter  "A." 


ARE  MULBERRIES  INJURIOUS  TO 
CHICKS? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told 
that  mulberries  are  injurious  to 
chicks.  It  is  claimed  the  berries 
cause  a  fatal  diarrhoea.  Please  tell 
me  if  this  is  correct. — P.  A.  L.,  Earli- 
mart,  Tulare  County. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with 
mulberries  as  feed  for  chicks  or 
mature  fowls,  but  we  know  that 
berries  of  any  kind  are  not  desirable 
for  that  purpose.  According  to  a 
number  of  reports  they  have  been  the 
means  of  greatly  reducing  the  egg 
yield  and  at  times  caused  illness  in 
the  flock.  Perhaps  one  or  more  or 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  supply 
more  definite  information  as  to  the 
peculiar  fffect  of  mulberries  when 
eaten  by  fowls. 


In  setting  eggs,  don't  select  from 
the  entire  flock;  by  careful  watching 
you  can  tell  which  are  the  best  birds. 


Select  them  out  and  make  up  one  or 
two  pens  so  that  next  year's  stock 
will  be  of  the  best. 


Get  the  incubator  out,  clean  it,  dis- 
infect, and  test  it  out,  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  ship-shape.    This  is 


the  season  of  the  year  when  best  re- 
sults are  attained  in  the  handling  and 
raising  of  baby  chicks. 


VICTORY  OIL  MOTORS 

Furnish  the  Cheapest  Power  for  Irrigation 

Distillate  is  being  taken  off  the  market  and  electric  power  is 
scarce  this  year. 

THE  VICTORY  Motor  uses  low  grade  oil  and  is  the 
solution  of  the  irrigating  problem. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

Our  agencies  serve  the  entire  State. 

Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO.  tfiles,  Calif. 


Give  them  more  power 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 


A  special  ring  for  motor,  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  groove* 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay-Norris 
\»«w^3oor  Piston  Rings  lor 
complete  compression — power. 


When  your  engine  first  shows  signs  of  decreasing 
power,  look  to  its  piston  rings.  Make  sure  that  none 
of  the  gas  you  buy  is  leaking  past  them.  Make  certain 
that  all  your  gas  is  compressed  and  turned  into  power. 
Install  the  genuine  McQuay-Norris  \s£*s^c.or  Piston 
Rings.    They  mean  more  power. 

Their  exclusive  design  insures  equal  action  all  around 
the  cylinder  wall.  That's  why  they  are  the  only  piston 
rings  of  their  kind.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
Leak-Proof  type  of  piston  ring.  1^°°"  is  the  trade- 
marked  name  of  these  particular  rings — with  ten  years 
of  severe  service  back  of  it.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine'. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  and  model  of  gas  engine.  Your  dealer  has  them 
or  can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber's 
complete  stock. 

Write  for  This  Booklet 

which  explains  the  best  way  to  buy  more 
power  for  your  tractors,  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars — it's  a  complete  piston  ring 
hand  book.    Address  Dept. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Kate  SH  cent*  per  word  each  lame. 


PRV.SSIAN    HIM-    RANCH — 2    extra  fino 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  $5.00  each.  Three 
i-xlru  fine  Brue  Aiiilaluaian  cockerels.  $5.00 
each:  Barred  Rock  and  Black  Minorca 
Hatching  eevn,  $1.5*  for  15.  Blue  Andalu- 
-i;m  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.00  lor  15.  Geo.  1. 
Wrishu  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal.  

FINE8T  HATCHBBY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Chicke — White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100's.  1000'a;  hatched  right  In 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
~~  9CIJLIVANi8~~BUJT  ORPINGTON8"^Spe^ 
cialisrs — 2*  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100;  $3.00  and  S5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  Mo  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

"THOROUGHBRED  ~S7  C.  ~  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hog-anized 
and  trapaetOed  stock.  Order  early  for  sprint: 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

SETTINOS  FROM  CHOICE  Mammoth 
Uronze  Turkeys.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pekin  Ducks, 
White  Single  Comb  Leghorn  Ileus — heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  Also  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and 
Pekin  drakes:  each  $3.50.  Stamps.  Mokel- 
umne  Poultry  Ranch.  Box  2.  Lockeford.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Alee  baby  ducks.  All  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery.  Box  87.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


BARBED    PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  hare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Both  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  will  increase  your  egg  produc- 
tion. Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale, 
Cal. 


ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  lees  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cookerels,  $5  and  up:  200  pulleta.  trios 
and  i>ons  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose.  CaL  

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  LeF 
horns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orca--. Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
con  as.  Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road.  San  Jo6e,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS— -Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds," 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorca".  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  oJse.  

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  L 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

8.  *  W.  EGO  FARM~Morgan_Hill7~Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    While  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
horn  Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

HOLLI8TER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn, Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  Hollister.  CaL  

JUST  BITE~CHICKS  from  selected  eggs 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown-White  Leghorns.  Prices  Just  rite, 
shipped  Just  rite.  Willow  Glen  Poultry 
Yards.  680  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 

WHITE- LEGHORN- BABY  _ CH1X  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.60  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARBED — ROCKS  from 
large,  vigorous,  heavy  egg-producing  stock. 
Range  raised.  Cockerels.  $5:  trio.  $12.  Eggs. 
$2  per  setting;  $10.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Yassar,  LaytonviUe.  Cal. 

MODEL- POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.     Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.     Also  first-clans 
'breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.    W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

CTlLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — first 
cockerel.  Oakland;  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.    No  chicks.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los 

Altos.   "  

"CONKLIN'STHEAVY-LAYING  STRAIN  It!  I. 
Reds,  S.  C.  Light  and  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bggs  reasonable.  Eva  V.  Conklin.  1445  Por- 
tda  Are..  Log  Angeles.  Cal.    Phone  351283. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS — Week  old. 
hen  hatched.  Free  circular.  Caldwell  Farm. 
Box  274-78.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
•ad  that  Is  to  keep  them  well.  Doctoring  a  hun- 
dred or  mure  chicks  Is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It's  pure  e&relessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
eent  of  chicks,  from  batoning  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  So 
profit  in  that. 

Our  book.  "Care  of  Baby  Chicks"  (free)  and  a 
Mckan  of  Gennozone  li  the  best  chick  Insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
bICKNKSS — NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  "I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season"— C.  O.  retrain, 
Mollne,  UL  "Notacaseof  whttedlarrhoealn  three 
years"— Itatpk  Worst,  Erie,  Pa.  "Have  Sou  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble"— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  "Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  wo 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germocone  and  we  are  now  sure  If  we  bad  hail  It 
•tthe  start  we  would  not  have  lost  a  single  chick"— 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton.  Pa. 

GERMOZONE  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
eats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  Is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  is  tea 
times  better.  It  Is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
sore  bead,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
15c,  75c,  $1.50  pkfis.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
CEO.  U.  LEE  CO.,  DapLF-48,  Omaha.  Nab. 


BABY  CHIX 
We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Bred  and 
mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates  made  by 
us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popular  price, 
any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell, 
Cal.  

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 

farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $6.00  each  and  upwards.  M  AHA  JO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks;  1st, 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera,  Cal. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS  —  The 
Plymouth  Rock  with  the  color  of  a  partridge. 
Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  setting.  M.  M.  Reiman. 
Planada,  Calif.  

CHICKENS.    DUCKS,    OEESE  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.    The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona,  Calif. 
"BLACK  MINOKCA8 — The  large  egg'  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.    $10.00  per  100.    E.  A. 
Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watson vllle.  Cal. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Wyandot  ten, 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Sounel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co-  Cal. 


HAGOOD'S  THOROl'GUBRED  R.  I. 

— Baby  chicks  and  selected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard,  7  Cherry,  Rt.  1,  604A 
San  Jose. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS  from  Hoganized  W. 
Leghorns,  Wyckoff  strain.  Also  limited  quan- 
tities of  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Minorcas,  B. 
Rocks,  Reds,  L.  Brahmas.    S.  Martina,  Santa 

Cruz. 

EARLY  liABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Volley 
Hatchery,  San  Jose.    Jos.  A  Blhn,  Prop. 

8.  C.— WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C,  Modesto,  Calif. 

WHITE  WY3ND0TTE  COCKEREL?  from 
prize- winning  and  heavy-laying  stock.  $5.00 
to  $10.00.  Eggs.  $8.00  and  $5.00  per  16. 
R.  W.  Stawetski.  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

NOW  IS- THE- TIME  to  buy  Barred  Rock 
Baby  Chicks  of  quality  from  selected  stock 
of  heavy-laying  strain.  Gwinn  Poultry  Ranch, 
Box  434,  No.  1.  Son  Jose. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS  of  quality^  Our 
1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  will  interest  you.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm.  Dept.  B,  Calistoga,  CaL 

~  PIT-GAME _  CHICKENS  AND  EGOS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann.  122f  18th  St., 
Oakland.  Calif. 

EXCHANGE  BREEDERS — One  SHver  HanT- 
burg  cockerel,  one  Bourbon  Red  Tom.  M.  T. 
Ayres.  R.  D.  2.  Box  69  BB.  Stockton.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  HEED- TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead,  Cal. 

BARRED  BOOK  HATCHING  EGGS — Choice 
stock.  $2.00  per  16.  C.  Browning,  Point 
Reyes  Station,  Cal. 

—  BUFF  ORPINGTON  SABY  t'HICKS^acd^set- 

tings  eggs.   Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller,  R.  A_  Riverdale, 

Cal. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  AND  EGGS  for  setting. 
F.  Wilson.  Box  83A.  Fairmead.  Calif. 


BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay, 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman.  Box  101  C.  Bak- 
ersfteld.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  oar  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  Ban 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts„ 

San  Jose.  Cal.  

BOGS,  BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  Buff  Leg-  1 
horn  good  laying  stock.    Choice  pens.  $2.50 
per  15.    Utility.  ¥1  ..*     Also  breeding  cock- 
erels.    M.  E.  Sayer,  Neb.  and  R.  R.  Ave., 
Caru  there,  Cal. 

BABY- CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  $15.00 
per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs,  $7.00  per  100; 
$1.50  per  15.    J.  A.  Brannin.  Corning,  Cal. 

PUBEBBED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-tc- 
lay  B.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  L 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.    Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  sclected^S.  C  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  Breeding  Roosters—^ 
Very  fine  stock — one  year  old;  $6  each.  Mrs. 
Jordan,  Box  413.  Manteca.  Calif. 

ANCONAS,"  IYHITE  LEGHORNS — Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilkin- 
son, Win  ton.  Calif. 

"WANTED  —  Breeding~trio~Br»wn  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody,  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 

BABY  THICKS-^  (Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  .Aarged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  ScheUviUe,  CaL 

O N E  BO TJRBON  RED  TOM — $7;  One  Silver 
Wyandotte  cockerel.  $6.  M.  T.  Ayres,  R.  D. 
2.  Box  69.  BB.  Stockton. 


GUINEAS  AND  EGGS — Thorp,  Rt.  A.  Box 

63.  Ripon.  Cal. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED — Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.60  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  632  CaUan  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 
Cal. 


"No,  this  Outfit  isn't  perfect — 

but  it's  pretty  darn  near  it 
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That's  the  kind  of  testimonial  we  like.  It  is  part 
of  a  letter  written  us  by  Willis  Cornell,  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cornell  bought  one  of  our  Power 
and  Light  Outfits  about  a  year  ago  and  writes  some 
plain  facts  about  it.  Read  his  interesting  letter  below. 


Western  Electric  Company 
Dear  Sirs: 

"The  only  place  where  I  know  that 
perfection  exists  is  in  heaven  and  in 
patent  medicine  claims.  I  will  say 
though  that  most  of  the  many  farm 
light  plants  admit  they're  the  best. 
Maybe  I'm  foolish,  but  I  didn't  buy 
any  of  these  'beat'  ones — I  bought  a 
Western  Electric. 

"I  don't  believe  a  sane  man  would 
point  to  any  one  automobile  made  in 
America  and  call  it  'best. '  And  doesn't 
that  apply  to  power  plants  too?  Price 
enters,  so  do  looks,  pride  and  the  purpose 
you  wantjthe  plant  for. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  farmer's  main 
purpose  in  getting  a  plant  ought  to  be 
power,  plenty  of  power.  Any  man  knows 
what  excess  power  in  a  motor  car  means 
on  hills — but  that  isn't  half  as  important 
as  ample  power  in  a  farm  plant.  You 
can  go  up  a  hill  on  second , 
but  your  farm  work 
goes  down  hill  un- 
less you  have 
enough  power 
to  run  the 
machinery . 


"So  when  you  think  of  electricity  don't 
think  of  light  and  stop  there.  Of  course, 
the  light  is  mighty  handy,  but  it  is 

The  extra  powerful  outfit 
that  saves  time  and  money 

"With  its  extra  capacity  engine  and 
ample  generator  the  Western  Electric 
Outfit  is  an  economy  because  it  will  do 
all  the  big   and  little 
chores  around  the  place. 

"If  you  have  a  gas  or 
kerosene  engine  on  your 
place  you  know  what  a 
valve  -  in  -  head  motor 
does  to  give  more  power, 
and  how  important  it  is 
to  have  an  oiling  sys- 
tem that  works  for 
sure.  (That  last  is  the 
difference  between  20c 
a  quart  and  burned 
bearings  at 
$2.00  a 
pound . ) 


"With  your  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  you  get  an  engine  that 
runs  smooth  when  you  want  it  to  run — 
and  develops  power  a-plenty  to  operate 
all  the  machinery  you've  had  to  turn  by 
hand. 

But  an  outfit  is  only 
as  strong  as  the 
batteries 

"Nobody  knows  just  how  a  battery 
works.  We  don't  any  more  know  what 
goes  on  inside  a  human  being,  but  we  do 
know  what's  good  for  us  and  what  hurts. 
It's  the  same  with  cows  or  with  batteries. 
If  a  battery  takes  current  too  fast  it 
stalls  on  its  food — a  kind  of  electrical 
indigestion,  I  argue — and  it's  a  pretty 
expensive  dyspepsia  when  you  have  to 
buy  a  new  battery. 

"So  I  think  the  Western  Electric 
method  of  regulating   the  charge  is 

  great.     I  should  say  I 

know  it  is,  because  my 
battery  is  standing  up 
in  fine  shape. 


Wnttru  EUctric  Powtr  and  Lilhl 
Outfit— A  Stnnt  Arm  on  the  Farm 


"  I  wouldn't  aay  any- 
body's plant  is  the  best,  J 
but  I  will  say  that  if  any 
man  thinks  he  can  find 
on  my  farm  a  better  piece 
of  machinery  than  the 
Western  Electric  Power  . 
and  Light  Outfit,  why  I'll 
help  him  hunt.  No  this 
outfit  isn't  perfect  —  but 
it's  pretty  darn  near  it."  I 


Western 
Electric 

Powerfc  Light 


Are  yon  interested  Id  Power  and  Light  that 
can  handle  your  heariest  work!  Just  write  a 
postcard  to  the  Western  Electric  Company  at 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles — and  be  sure 
you  ask  for  booklet  PP-S. 

Some  good  territory  still  available  for 
live-wire  representatives.  • 


Makes  the  Battery 'last  longer 
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LET'S  MOVE   THE  MOVIE. 


Last  week  we  intimated  that  the 
motion  picture,  shorn  of  its  vices  but 
with  its  virtues  intact,  might  be 
transplanted  to  the  country.  Now, 
please,  let  me  indulge  in  two  or 
three  preliminary  considerations  be- 
fore tackling  the  specific  answer  to 
the  question,  how? 

Movie  Needs  Fumigating. 
5  In  the  first  place,  we  country  folk 
must  see  the  desirability  of  having 
the  motion  picture  brought  to  our 
local  communities.  Do  we  desire  it, 
provided  of  course  that  it  is  fumi- 
gated before  it  conies?  Wouldn't  you 
like,  maybe  twice  a  month,  to  take 
the  children  to  a  neighborhood  meet- 
ing place  where  they  could  enjoy  an 
hour  with  good  pictures  and  get  back 
home  at  a  reasonable  bed-time?  You 
would?  All  right,  then;  that  is  set- 
tled.   We  want  it!  , 

The  next  thing  is  to  demand  it. 
That  word  "demand"  hasn't  been 
enough  in  the  farmer's  vocabulary. 
We  haven't  demanded  much.  That 
is  our  weakness.  It  is  high  time  for 
us  of  the  farms  to  become  class  con- 
scious enough  to  realize  that  we,  the 
men  and  women  who  are  basic  in  the 
scheme  of  civilization,  have  large  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights  that  we  have 
not  been  getting  in  full.  And  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  stand  right  up 
in  meeting  and  demand  all  that  is 
coming  to  us.  If  you  are  willing  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  endure  the  toil 
.necessary  to  produce  that  which  the 
city  must  have  or  die,  you  have  the 
right  of  convenient  access  to  all  the 
refinements  and  pleasures  of  life  en- 
joyed by  city  people,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  transplanted  in  the  coun- 
try. Demand  them!  Don't  beg  for 
them.  Don't  gratefully  accept  a 
crumb  here  and  there  from  some 
patronizing  agency.  Demand  them 
like  the  self-respecting,  tax-paying 
citizens  you  are.  You  are  going  to? 
All  right,  then,  that  is  settled.  We 
demand  the  movie  as  an  agency  in 
rural  life. 

The  next  thing  is  to  go  out  and  get 
it.  Nobody  is  going  to  force  it  on 
anybody.  Few  are  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  your  desire  or  much  to 
your  demand  unless  you  back  them 
up  by  action.  The  way  to  do  a  thing 
is  to  do  it.  The  way  to  get  a  thing 
is  to  go  right  after  it.  There  never 
was  any  truth  in  the  old  saw,  "All 
things  come  to  him  who  waits." 
Don't  wait.  Act!  You  will?  All 
right,  then,  we  will  map  out  a  pro- 
gram for  action.  . 

Making  the  Movie  a  Country 
Institution. 
Three  things,  outside  ourselves, 
will  be  needed  to  transplant  the 
movie  and  make  it  a  fine,  country 
institution:  (1)  A  place  to  exhibit, 
(2)  a  responsible  local  organization 
to  furnish  the  local  equipment  and 
supervise  the'  work,  and  (3)  a  central 
agency  to  purchase  and  rent  films, 
make  out  programs  and  map  out  cir- 
cuits. 

If  the  community  center  buildings 
were  all  erected,  as  some  of  them  are, 
or  if  all  rural  schools  were  consoli- 
dated and  had  decent  auditoriums, 
the  first  factor  would  be  ready  at 
hand.  While  we  are  getting  these 
things,  any  school  room,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  inexpensive,  fire-proof 
cubby-hole  for  the  machine,  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose. 

In  most  communities  the  second 
factor  is  at  hand  now.  We  do  not 
need  to  form  an  organization  to  plan 
and  carry  on  the  local  work;  we  al- 
ready have  an  ideal  one  in  the  farm 
bureau  center.  Do  you  know  that 
California  is  about  the  only  State 
wth  a  farm  bureau  that  may  be 
called  on  for  such  community  service? 
I  believe  we  are  the  only  State  with 
local  centers  so  organized  as  to  be 
ideal  agencies  in  developing  and  fos- 
tering community  activities  along  any 
lines  that  may  promise  to  broaden 
and  enrich  rural  life.  We  may  well 
be  grateful  for  these  centers.  They 
are  numerous  enough,  and  elastic 
enough,  and  broad-minded  enough, 
and  willing  enough  to  make  them 


just  the  agency  needed  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  the  third  factor  also  ready 
at  hand  in  the  State  library.  Do  we 
appreciate  our  State  library  system 
with  its  county  libraries  and  com- 
munity branches  extending  into  al- 
most every  corner  of  the  common- 
wealth, placing  at  the  disposal  of 
every  little  community  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  State  institution? 
Do  we  know  how  big  its  heart  and 
broad  its  visipn?  Do  we  know  that 
quietly  and  persistently  it  has  been 
planning  and  working  for  a  great 
collection  of  phonograph  records  and 
motion  picture  films  to  be  sent  out 
for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people  of 
the  State?  Some  results  have  already 
been  achieved.  Take  a  trip  through 
Butte  County  if  you  want  to  see  a 
concrete  example  of  phonograph 
service  by  a  library,  as  fine  a  work 
as  any  library  anywhere  ever  did,  a 
work  that  it  will  do  all  over  the 
State  if  we  will  give  it  a  chance. 
You  will  not  need  to  beg  the  State 
library  to  act  as  the  State  agency  in 
securing  and  circulating  films  for 
rural  community  use.  The  library 
believes  that  it  is  what  you  pay  taxes 
for.  Service  like  that  is  just,  part  of 
the  day's  work. 

The  Rural  Movie  is  Feasible. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  work  out  the  details  of 
a  plan,  but  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  rural  community 
moving  picture  entertainments  are 
feasible,  and  that  we  have  the 
machinery  to  make  them  possible  if 
we  will  but  use  it.  However,  with 
your  kind  permission  (as  they  say  in 
vaudeville),  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  more  remarks. 


Being  a  farmer  myself,  I  can  antici- 
pate your  first  question.  How  about 
the  expense?  What  expense?  Build- 
ing? There  is  the  school-house;  get 
your  money  out  of  it  by  using  it.  If 
the  school  board  cannot  add  a  coop 
tor  the  machine,  build  it  yourselves. 
It  will  cost  very  little  and  will  be  all 
the  capital  you  need  invest  in  a  thea- 
tre. A  picture  machine  and  operator? 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  each 
community  to  own  a  machine  or 
employ  an  operator.  For  a  start, 
anyway,  the  county  farm  bureau  could 
buy  one  outfit  and  employ  one  oper- 
ator. These  could  be  turned  over  to 
the  county  librarian,  who  could 
"circuit"  the  county  and  keep  machine 
and  operator  busy.  An  admission  fee 
large  enough  to  make  the  enterprise 
self-supporting  could  and  should  be 
charged.  Films?  No  expense  to  the 
community  except  perhaps  an  infini- 
tesimal addition  to  its  ,  taxes.  The 
State  library  would  own  or  lease  the 
films  and  circulate  them  as  it  circu- 
lates books.  The  whole  thing 
wouldn't  cost  you  what  it  now  costs 
for  gas  to  take  the  family  into  town 
to  a  'show  of  doubtful  value,  to  say 
the  least. 

The  Problem  of  Film  Censorship. 

By  this  plan,  the  perplexing  problem 
of  censorship  would  solve  itself.  The 
State  library  could  certainly  be  de- 
pended on  to  choose  films  educational 
in  the  broadest  sense.  That  would 
include  plays  based  on  great  stories — 
plays  highly  entertaining,  but  clean 
and  wholesome.  And  another  thing. 
The  reason  the  movie  problem  in  the 
city  is  going  to  be  such  a  hard  nut 
to  crack  is  that  it  is  bedded  in  com- 
mercialism. The  play-house,  the  ad- 
vertising, the  selection  of  plays — all 
these  things  are  worked  out  in  terms 
of  the  almighty  dollar.  Come  what 
may,  the  movie  must  show  a  profit 
all  along  the  line.  It  is  a  commercial 
enterprise  and  not  a  community  en- 


The  History  of  a  Word 


'~|~*SHE  trade-mark  "Kodak"  was  first  applied, 
in  1888,  to  a  camera  manufactured  by  us  and 
intended  for  amateur  use.  It  had  no  "derivation." 
It  was  simply  invented — made  up  from  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  meet  our  trade-mark  requirements. 

It  was  short  and  euphonious  and  likely  to  stick 
in  the  public  mind,  and  therefore  seemed  to  us  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  use  in  exploiting  our  new 
product. 


It  was,  of  course,  immediately 
registered,  and  so  is  ours,  both 
by  such  registration  and  by 
common  law.  Its  first  applica- 
tion was  to  the  Kodak  Camera. 
Since  then  we  have  applied  it  to 
other  goods  of  our  manufacture, 
as,  for  instance,  Kodak  Tripods, 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachments, 
Kodak  Film,  Kodak  Film  Tanks 
and  Kodak  Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  "Kodak"  does  not 
mean  that  these  goods  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  Kodak 
camera,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  any 
of  them  may  be  used  with  other 


apparatus  or  goods.  It  simply 
means  that  they  originated  with, 
and  are  manufactured  by,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

"Kodak"  being  our  registered 
and  common  law  trade-mark 
can  not  be  rightly  applied  except 
to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a 
Kodak  Camera,  or  Kodak  Film, 
or  other  Kodak  goods  and  are 
handed  something  not  of  our 
manufacture,  you  are  not  get- 
ting what  you  specified,  which 
is  obviously  unfair  both  to  you 
and  to  us. 


//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


terprise.  Now,  as  we  move  the  movie 
to  the  country,  we  can  do  away  with 
this  source  of  trouble.  True,  films 
must  be  purchased  or  rented,  and 
those  who  sell  or  loan  may  continue 
to  do  so  for  profit,  but  with  the  movie 
as  a  community  project,  carried  on 
by  and  for  the  community  with  no 
thought  of  making  money,  the  com- 
mercial peril  will  be  eliminated  and 
we  will  secure  the  blessing  of  the 
movie  without  the  blight. 

A  State  Appropriation  Desirable. 

There  is  one  phase  where  we  must 
act  collectively  if  .  we  would  put  this 
thing  through.  The  State  library 
must  have  a  larger  appropriation  for 
films  than  it  has  now.  Here  is  the 
place  to  get  out  that  demander  and 
limber  it  up  for  action.  The  State 
librarian  might  ask  the  next  legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation.  If  we 
all  kept  still,  he  might  get  it  and  he 
might  not.  But  suppose  every  farm 
bureau  center  in  the  State,  backed 
by  everv  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  communities  served  by  these 
centers,  were  to  go  to  the  legislature 
and  say,  "We  demand  that  the  edu- 
cational and  recreational  resources 
of  the  country  shall  be  expanded  to 
include  state-wide  and  adequate  dis- 
tribution by  the  State  library  of 
phonograph  records  and  motion  pic- 
ture films;  we  request  an  appropria- 
tion large  enough  to  enable  the  State 
library  to  deliver  the  goods."  If  you 
know  politicians — I  mean  statesmen — 
you  can  picture  the  scramble  there 
would  be  for  the  honor  of  proposing 
the  appropriation. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  reported  to  have  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  certain  farmers'  pro- 
posals back  in  1918,  "It  is  largely 
small  matters  they  get  into  their 
systems,  rather  than  anything  big." 
How  he  would  regard  this  proposal 
of  ours  I  do  not  know,  but,  to  one 
mind  at  least,  here  is  something  big. 
something  worth  writing  about  and 
working  for.    What  do  you  think? 


BLESSED  ARE  the  TREE  PLANTERS 


One  blistering  hot  dav  last  summer 
the  writer  was  driving  over  a  stretch 
of  State  highway  where  the  unbroken 
rays  of  the  sun  hit  the  pavement  and 
bounded  against  the  wind-shield  with 
almost  infernal  intensity.  It  was  too 
hot  to  talk,  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
passengers  were  becoming  almost 
as  infernal  as  the  heat  when  the 
roaring  charger  ran  into  a  patch  of 
shade,  and  glancing  ahead  we  saw  a 
mile  of  cool,  shady,  inviting  roadway. 
The  driver's  foot  came  off  the  acceler- 
ator, the  passengers'  hats  came  off 
their  heads,  we  all  leaned  back  and 
thanked  God  for  the  public-spirited 
man  or  woman  who  some  years  be- 
fore had  planted  a  row  of  eucalyptus 
along  that  mile  frontage  on  the  high- 
wav. 

Blessed  are  the  tree  planters,  for 
they  shall  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  generations  to  come! 

I  knew  a  man  who  planted  a  row 
of  black  walnuts  along  the  roadway 
just,  inside  his  fence.  When  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  those  nuts 
had  become  great  trees — a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  comfort  to  every  passer 
that  way.  His  son  grafted  them  to 
Franquettes.  They  still  yield  grateful 
shade  and  last  fall  their  owner  gar- 
nered $380.00  worth  of  n»te  from 
them.  It  might  be  unseemly  to  utter 
a  beatitude  with  a  financial  twang  to 
it,  but  here  is  something  worth  think- 
in  sr  about. 

Worth  thinking  abo*t?  Worth 
doing!  We  have  been  thinking  long 
enough.  We  have  been  resolutfng 
long  enough,  too.  Tf  all  the  resolu- 
tions commending  tree  planting  were 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  line 
everv  highway  in  the  State — but  they 
wouldn't  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  they  wouldn't  furnish 
any  shade.  We  need,  not  a  resolu- 
tion but  a  spade.  We  need  the  de- 
termination— not  to  let  George  io  it, 
but  to  do  it  ourselves. 

The  men  and  women  who  have 
planted  spots  along  the  highways 
have  a  right  to  say  to  ITS,  "Go  thou 
"nd  do  likewise."  Let  your  imagina- 
tion go  a  minute  and  picture  what 
our  country  roads  will  bp  Tike  ten 
years  from  now  if  each  of  ua,  this 
very  spring,  plants  his  own  road 
frontage  to  trees. 
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TKAVEL   ON   WITH  CHEER. 


Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to 
year 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant 
soul; 

Not  hurrying  to,  nor  hurrying  from 
the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  dis- 
appear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in 
fear 

From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with 
a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on 
with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or 
down, 

O'er  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey 

will  be  joy; 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but 

a  boy, 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and 
a  crown. 

My  heart  will  keep  the  courage  of  the 
quest, 

And  hope  the  road's  last  turn  will  be 
the  best. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


WHEN  PRINCE  RAN  AWAY. 


How  Dick  wished  he  were  riding 
that  horse-rake! 

He  did  it  last  year,  and  he  would 
have  been  doin^  it  again  this  summer 
If  he  hadn't  broken  his  leg.  He  re- 
membered just  how  it  felt  to  sit  in 
the  little  open-work  iron  seat,  high 
up  with  the  cool  breeze  in  his  face, 
handling  the  reins  over  Prince  as  he 
guided  him  around  the  sweet-smelliner 
field,  and  lifting  the  lever  to  make 
the  rake  drop  its  hay  exactly  where 
it  should  to  keep  the  windrow 
straight. 

It  was  Doris  who  drove  this  year. 
Dick  got  on  his  crutches  and  started 
for  the  window  to  see  how  Doris  was 
setting  along.    But  before  he  reached 


it  he  heard  a  furious  clashing  and 
clattering,  and  the  heavy  thud  of 
horse's  hoofs. 

"Whoa!  Whoa,  Prince!"  he  heard 
father  shout. 

Dick  hurried  to  the  window  as  fast 
as  crutches  would  carry  him. 

Prince  was  running  away! 

Sturdy  Doris  stuck  to  her  little  high 
seat  on  the  rake,  and  pulled  pluckily 
on  the  reins  trying  to  stop  Prince's 
frantic  gallop.  The  rake  pitched  and 
swayed,  and  lurched  from  side  to  side 
over  the  hollows  and  hillocks  of  the 
rough  field. 

Could  Doris  keep  her  place?  If  she 
were  thrown  off,  those  long,  curving, 
iron  rake-teeth  were  almost  sure  to 
catch  her. 

The  wheels  struck  a  ditch.  The 
sudden  shock  hurled  her  off  her  seat; 
but  it  sent  her  clear  of  the  horse's 
heels  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
teeth,  and  she  struck  full  on  a  hay- 
cock, deep  and  cushiony.  She  picked 
herself  up,  unhurt.  Dick  gave  a  cry 
of  relief. 

Prince  kept  wildly  on.  He  dashed 
down  the  lane  and  into  the  road. 

A  loaded  hay-rack  came  laboring  up 
the  hill.  Its  driver  reined  his  horses 
sharply  into  the  ditch.  Prince  barely 
cleared  it  as  he  raced  by  and  dis- 
appeared down  the  hill. 

Dick  knew  the  wide  rake  meant 
danger  to  every  person  it  met.  Be- 
low, in  the  valley,  lay  the  village. 
In  its  narrow  streets,  with  people 
coming  and  going,  and  children  may- 
be playing  in  them,  somebody  was 
likely  to  get  hurt. 

Prince  must  ■  be  stopped. 

But  how  could  Dick  do  it — only  a 
little  boy.  on  crutches  and  alone  in 
the  house?  And  the  runaway  out  of 
sight  already! 

Suddenly  Dick's  face  lighted.  Fast- 
er than  he.  knew  crutches  could  move 
before,  Dick  hurried  them  to  the  tele- 
phone. He  called  the  Rainsfords. 
Ralph,  the  grown-up  boy,  answered 


iGH-cost-o'-living  has  little  terror 
for  those  wise  housewives  who  appre- 
ciate the  deliciousness  and  food-value  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate.  They 
find  it  "rounds  out"  a  meal  that,  with 
any  other  beverage,  might  seem  a  bit 
scanty.  For  it  provides  real  nourish- 
ment— both  as  a  food  and  as  a  beverage. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  can*  only. 
In  Vi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


(FJ) 


San  Francisco 


promptly.  Dick  had  been  afraid  one 
of  the  girls  would  answer.  Now  if 
there  was  only  time — 

Dick  made  himself  speak  distinctly, 
In  spite  of  his  excitement,  so  Ralph 
should  understand. 

"Prince  i-s  running  away,  by  your 
house.  The  reins  are  dragging.  Can 
you  catch  them?" 

"I'll  try!"  Ralph  replied  before  the 
words  were  fairly  out  of  Dick's  mouth. 

Ralph  heard  the  rake  clattering 
over  the  rocky  way.  He  dashed  to 
the  road,  and  poised  himself  for  a 
swift  lunge  at  the  lines.  Prince's 
head  passed  him.  Then  Ralph  'snatch- 
ed the  reins,  leaped  aside  from  the 
flashing  rake-teeth,  and  pulled  hard. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had 
hardened  his  muscles  with  work  on 
the  farm.    Prince  was  strong,  but 


Wtwn  pokl  mom  Jl.SO  Mdl  ptaOMMVyMIS. 
U.  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Bo*  3f,fl>" '     "  ''»■ 


that  pull  on  the  bits  was  stronger. 
The  horse  stopped,  panting  and  wild- 
eyed. 
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COAL  OIL 

■  Common  Keroeene ) 

Makes  any  stove 
A  GAS  STOVE 


. — — 

"tjlf-7 

Anyone  can  install  a  "Uni-    "Serve  and  Sara." 

versal  Burner,"  which  starts  or  stops  your  fire 
almost  instantly;  burns  coal-oil  without  smoke, 
odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  heats  perfectly. 
Saves  time,  labor,  expense.  Fits  any  stove 
without  change — IS 

Cheapest  to  Buy  and  Operate 

$7-50  size  burner,  with  5-gallon  tank,  8  feet  pipe,  valve,  drain  and  ALL 
fittings — COMPLETE — for  ordinary  domestic  stove;  sent  anywhere,  for- 
warding charge  collect,  $12.50. 

Universal  Burner  Co. 

•2iC,  South  Spring  Street,        Department  X,        Los  Angeles,  California 

Made  in  Size*  for  Furnace,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove— Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


GHIRARDEIirS 

Ground  Chocolate 


NO  more  winters  with  fuel-wasting,  mussy,  unsanitary  stoves.  Real 
heating  comfort  guaranteed,  big  money  saved  on  fuel,  and  moist, 
healthful,  warm  air  in  every  room  upstairs  and  down. 

All  this  when  you  install  the  Mueller  because  three,  big,  exclusive  features,  the  "Big 
3",  insure  perfect  heating  through  one  register.  No  other  pipeless  furnace  has  this 
same  combination  of  construction  features.   Note  them  carefully. 

Tl       <<D1«°  your  Insurance 

1  lie      OIL*  O      for  Better  Heating 

1.  Large  and  Properly  Proportioned  Register  Face — Insures  delivery  of 
big  volume  of  warm,  moist  air  and  rapid  distribution  of  heat  to  every  room  in  house. 

2.  Spacious,  Unobstructed  Air  3.  Vast  and  Scientifically  De- 
Passages — Permit  withdrawal  of  larg e  signed  Heating  Surface  —  Insures 
volume  of  cool  air  from  rooms  while  de-  f  ul  1  benefit  from  fuel  burned.  Prevents 
livering  an  equally  large  volume  of  hard  firing,  over-heated  castings  and 
warm  air  into  them.  big  fuel  waste. 

Install  your  Mueller  now.  Enjoy  the  comfort  and  economy  that  thousands  of  other  Mueller  owners  are 
enjoying.  The  Mueller  will  fit  any  cellar,  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel  and  save  H  to  H  *nd  >9  guaran- 
teed to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  comfortably. 

Write  today  for  free  Mueller  booklet  which  gives  complete  infor- 
mation about  the  Mueller  Pipeless  and  money-saving  facts  on  heating. 


L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mahert  of  Heating  Sytemt  of  All  Typet  Since  18S7 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA: 
Holbrook,  Merrell  &  Stetson,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
22  other  distributing  points.     Immediate  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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When  Dick's  father  reached  them 
Ralph  was  patting  Prince  soothingly. 
Ralph  laughed  away  his  tJhanks. 

"It  was  easy  when  I  knew  all  about 
it  beforehand.  Dick  was  really  the 
one  that  did  it!" 
"Dick!"  exclaimed  father,  blankly. 
"Why,  yes;  didn't  you  know?  He 
telephoned.  Said  Prince  was  run- 
ning away  with  the  reins  dragging, 
and  asked  if  I  could  be  on  hand  to 
catch  them  as  he  went  by.  So  I  was." 
Ralph  was  as  modest  as  brave. 

But  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  that 
Ralph  did,  and  father  knew  it,  and 
told  Ralph  so  gratefully.  Then  he 
mounted  the  rake  seat  and  Prince 
climbed  the  hill  home  again. 

When  they  rounded  the  top,  there 
.stood  Dick  on  his  crutches. 
"Did  Ralph  stop  him?"  he  shouted. 
"Well,"  said  father,  halting  beside 
him.  "he  said  you  did.  But  he  was 
holding  the  horse.  It  was  a  brave 
thing  Ralph  did — and  risky,  and  if  you 
hadn't  telephoned  him  beforehand  he 
couldn't  have  managed  it.  No  telling 
what  might  have  happened  if  you  and 
Ralph  hadn't  stopped  that  rake." 

"What  made  Prince  run?"  ques- 
tioned Dick,  looking  at  the  horse  that 
was  restless  and  uneasy  even  yet. 

"Hornets!''  father  told  him.  "He 
raked  up  a  nest,  and  the  hornets  lit 
on  him,  poor  fellow.  But  the  stings 
feel  better  now,  and  he's  growing 
quieter." 

And  Prince  obediently  turned  up 
the  lane,  while  Dick  hobbled  happily 
along  behind. — Alice  M.  Farrington, 
in  Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  PAWNING  OF  THE  TEAK. 


The  New  Year  dawns — the  sun  shines 
strong  and  clear; 
And  all  the  world  rejoices  and  is 
gay; 

The  city-loving  birds  from  spray  to 
spray 

Flit  busily  and  twitter  in  my  ear 
Their   little   frozen    note   of  wintry 
cheer ; 

From  ruddy  children  with  the  snow 
at  play 

Ring    peals    of    laughter,  gladder 
than  in  May, 
While    friend    greets    friend  with 
''Happy  be  thy  Year!" 
— Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 


The  great  number  of  ills  that  the 
human  body  is  afflicted  with  that  are 
attributed  to  the  teeth  may  well  make 
us  all  stop  and  consider  whether,  we 
are  seeing  to  it  that  the  teeth  of  those 
children  entrusted  to  our  care  are  be- 
ing properly  looked  after. 

The  work  of  preservation  should  be- 
gin years  before  there  is  any  indica- 
tion of  ill  health.  The  careful  cleans- 
ing of  teeth  after  each  meal  and  at 
bedtime  should  be  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed upon  a  child  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  neglect. 

The  parent  should  see  to  It  that  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  better  still, 
twice  a  year,  that  a  reputable  dentist 
go  over  the  teeth  of  each  child  for  any 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil'  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving;  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter 'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
beat  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
toe  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(oieman 
^^«— — — 

Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill— DO  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  five 
Yea r ■  —  will  Ust  a  lifetime . 
If  your  dealer  can't  8upplyt 
addreu.t  our  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  A'o.$A 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

1£0  ho.  Lon  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


possible  trouble.  Small  cavities  can 
be  attended  to  with  practically  no  pain 
and  comparatively  little  expense,  while 
if  the  teeth  are  neglected,  the  time 
comes  when  there  will  be  much  pain 
and  also  much  expense  connected  with 
the  work  of  putting  them  in  condition. 


ESCALLOPED  ONIONS  AND  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 

Cook  a  medium  size  head  of  cauli- 
flower and  4  medium  sized  onions 
separately.  Place  a  layer  of  onions 
in  buttered  dish  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  bits  of  butter.    Then  a 


layer  of  bread  crumbs  and  layer  of 
cauliflower  with  seasoning  and  butter 
and  so  on  until  all  the  onion  and 
cauliflower  is  used.  Sprinkle  top  with 
bread  crumbs  and  cheese;  peur  oyer 
all  a  cup  of  thin  white  sauce  and  bake 
until  crumbs  are  brown  on  top. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Good  clothes  just  can't  cost  less  than  Styleplus  these  days.  Conditions 
will  not  permit  it.  Stylish,  all-wool  clothes,  guaranteed  to  give  splendid 
service  and  priced  well  inside  "the  medium  range." 

Only  known  quality  can  be  guaranteed.  Styleplus  prices  are  known. 
We  attach  a  sealed  price-ticket  to  the  sleeve  of  every  garment.  Guaran- 
teed quality  at  known  price. 

The  big  advantage  in  buying  at  a  store  is  that  you  see  the  clothes  and 
try  them  on  before  you  pay  for  them! 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing- 
merchant  in'  most   cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.  AA) 
for  name  of  local  dealer. 


$45-$50-*55-$60 

"The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 


HENRY  SONNEBORN 
&  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 
to  clean. 

It's  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
equalled  inquallty  by  only  oneothcr  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Paci6c  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  aDy  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Bathrooms"  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco 
Factories  i 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.Callfornia 


A 
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The  Charm  of 
a  Fenner 
Home 


The  high  cost  of  la- 
bor and  the  shortage. 
□  f  building  materials 
make  a  ready-cut 
home  more  advisable 
now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Fenner  homes  are  distinctive 
in  appearance.  They  have 
practical  floor  plans  and  all 
the  special  conveniences  that 
make  a  house  a  home. 

Send  for  Plan  Book 

Send  10c  today  for  1920 
Plan  Book  which  pictures 
and  describes  many  beauti- 
ful Fenner  homes  and  tells 
you  what  they  cost  complete. 

Fenner  Mfg.  Company 

308  Ship  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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COUNTRY  LANDS. 


GREATEST  LAND  BARGAIN  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Located  in  Antelope  Valley,  best  alfalfa 
section  in  the  State.  Alfalfa  once  planted  ie 
permanent.  One  tract  has  been  in  26  years 
and  lias  produced  for  10  years  an  average  of 
11%  tons  per  acre.  Also  fine  for  pears. 
Neighboring-  orchard  produced  81020  per  acre 
this  year. 

3  quarter-sections,  mostly  in  alfalfa.  Elec- 
tric pumping  plants  on  each  quarter  furnish 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. Modem  buildings  and  equipment. 
Electric  power  and  light,  farm  machinery, 
tools  and  work  stock.  Everything  included 
except  fornitare  and  automobiles. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  each  quarter  sec- 
tion separately.  For  full  particulars  and 
price,  write  at  once. 

M.  R.  PECK.  940  W.  76th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

ISO-ACRE  MISSOURI  CORN 
Farm,  $8GM, 

Near  latge  city;  100  acres  rich  level  tillage, 
creek  bottom,  big  producer  corn,  wheat,  tim- 
othy, clover,  alfalfa,  general  crops;  wire- 
fenced  pasture,  home-use  wood,  fruit.  House 
set  in  bhie  grass  lawn,  large  barns,  stock' 
sheds.  hog,  corn  houses.  For  quick  sale 
owner  will  throw  in  3  good  cows,  2  heifers, 
steer.  3  calves,  5  hogs,  lot  fodder,  etc.;  S9500 
gets  all,  $3NO  down,  easy  terms.  Details 
page  85  Strout's  Spring  Catalog  Bargains  33 
States;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
HXIAF.^JS.  Y.  Life  Bldg,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Country  Gentle- 
man's Home  in  Los  Gatos  foothills,  %  mile 
off  highway,  level  county  road  to  property, 
48  acres  (24  acres  in  bearing  fruit,  prunes, 
apricots  and  Jordan  almonds).  Fine  improve- 
ments, picturesque  location,  best  of  soil, 
hundreds  of  oak  trees,  abundance  of  moun- 
tain spring  water.  Price  right.  Hal  G.  Os- 
bnrn,  Kennedy  Rd.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  Cattle  Ranch,  in  Califor- 
nia. Drought  does  not  affect  it.  2500  acres 
delta  land,  45  miles  from  Sacramento.  Great 
abundance  •!  water  for  irrigation.  2000  head 
of  cattle  now  pasturing  on  the  land.  $125.00 
per  acre.  F.  N.  Chaplin.  Argonaut  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  stock  farm. 
145  acres;  160  acres  bottom  land.  Well 
fenced  and  watered.  For  particulars,  write 
Box  75,  R.  F.  D.  A,  GeyserviUe. 

I  HATE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

WANT  TO  HEAR~from  party  having  farm 
lor  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John   J.    Black.   Press   St.,    Chippewa  Falls. 

Wis.  

A  BIO  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  raach  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SAKE — One  large  bean  threshing  out- 
fit complete,  including  the  following:  one 
36-60  bean  separator  used  three  seasons. 
Hardwood  frame  and  selected  lumber  through- 
out. Capacity  2500 — 100  bags  per  day.  One 
Case  Steam  Tractor  Engine  and  Separator 
used  three  seasons  only;  practically  new.  Also 
14  net  wassi is,  l  new  cookhouse  last  year. 
Derrick  wagon  and  in  fact  the  best  and  most 
complete  threshing  outfit  in  Ventura  Co.  This 
is  a  special  Wilt  machine  and  has  the  latest 
devices  to  save  labor  and  beans.  This  is  a 
money-making  outfit.  Can  give  good  reasons 
for  selling.  Price  below  actual  value.  H.  A. 
Munger.  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  8ALE^Mebane"  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Qnaatity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  lees  than  ton  state  umber  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
~ SEEDS-^Alfalfa  Seed  ^40e~  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.  All  varieties  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed.  Write  for  special  prices.  Bay  Counties 
Seed  Co.,  San  Francisco.  California. 


AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.60  each. 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany. Johnstown.  Ohio. 


CORY    THORNLESS    MAMMOTH  BLACK- 

berry. — Get  strong  plants  from  Cory  Ranch, 
(i  for  SI. 50;  12  for  S3.00.  postpaid.    G.  S. 

Wills,  Jamestown.  Calif. 

'""WANTED" — Will  buy  Canaries,  Dogs,  Par- 
rots. Chickens  and  Domestic  Animals  of  all 
kinds.    Buker's  Bird  Store,  1184  Market  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KENTUCKY    WONDER    BEAN    SEED  for 

sale.  $12.50  per  hundred  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  Santa 
Cruz.  Chas.  L.  Beltz,  Route  2,  Box  779A, 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


PEAR  TREES.  36c;  Strawberries.  $2  per 
100;  other  berry  plants,  $2.00  per  doz.  All 
delivered.     Milk  goats.     Gash  Nurseries,  Se- 

bastopol. 

~ WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  ft  BLEWETT--^Sav- 

ings  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished  64   years.     Send   for  free  book  on 

patents. 

CROLEY'S  BiXANCED7^  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERRY  PLANTS — Ettersburg  Strawberries 
Blackberries.  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Moniz^  Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol,  Cal.  _ 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson.  Rt.  A,  Box  209.  Lodi,  Cal. 

STRAWBBERRY  PLANTS — 7  5c  per  hun- 
dred,  by  prepaid  parcels  post.  Best  varieties. 
Variety  Farm,  Clovis,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — -California  Wonder"  Corn_for 
seed.  Doubles  yield.  Send  for  circular.  James 
McKee,   Riverside,  Calif. 

YUBA  12-20  FOR  SALE — In^Tst^lass" coi? 
dition;  reasonable.  Address  G.  R.  Northrup, 
R.  1,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRANQl  ETTE  GRAFTWOOD — 5f 

per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4,  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


STOCK  BEET  SEED  for  sale.  Choice  Giant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J.  Brown. 
R.  D.  A..  Gilroy.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Eureka  Walnut  Grafting  Wood" 
Be  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn,  Route  B,  Box  351,  San 
Jose. 


ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al- 
drese  D.  A.  Snow,  1076  Bird  Ave..  San  Jose, 

Cal. 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  declining.  Holdings  of 
hides  and  skins  oh  January  31  were  much 
larger  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  beet  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  16-horse- 
power  at  $2650,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  rears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPEl 
AH  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  easing.  An  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

PUMP  FOR  SALE — Layne  &  Bowler;  15- 
mch  pump;  3  stage  25  ft.  installation ;  direct 
•  ■onnected  to  15  H.  P.  Westinghouse  motor 
Like  new.    Price  $1,000.    Hackley  &  Squire, 

'125  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  

2  SAMPSON  MODEL  S-25  Tractors,  thor- 
oughly  overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
first-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
chards, Heatdsburg.  Cal. 

*a,0O*  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — In~good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address,  J.  M.  Nelson,  18 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

BROOOKRS.  BROODERS! 
Lamp-heated    and    electric.     The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  I.  E.    Free  circular.  Victor 
Incubator  Co.,  Decoto,  Calif. 


Give  your 
poultry  and 
animals  the  best  liv- 
ing conditions  by  using  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 
It  is  a  powerful  germ  de- 
stroyer— helps  to  keep  off 
contagious  diseases.  Make 
the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
house,  pig  pens  and  stables 
regularly  with  the  sprin- 
kling can.  Kills  hog  lice. 
DDn't  neglect  the  garbage 
cans,  drains,  foul-smelling 
and  disease-breeding 
places.  An  excellent  disinfect- 
ant for  the  home.  One  gallon 
makes  100  gallons  solution. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    &m  HEATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
Jk  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^SAvtMICKENS  FROM 
^RHK&SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dealers/  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

In    I    37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
PAPED/Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
 |  make,  Mr  Fall  Co.,       Portland.  Ore. 


San  Francisco,  March  3,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  the 
wheat  market  the  past  week.  The  only  mar- 
ket quotations  for  wheat  are  those  based  on 
Federal  grades  and  standards,  established  some 
months  ago,  and  which  represent  minimum 
prices  paid  to  producers. 

BARLEY. 

The  widespread  rains  of  the  last  few  days 
had  a  tendency  to  render  all  grain  markets 
quiet.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
barley,  and  sales  in  small  amounts  have  been 
made  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  quotations 
given  below.  But  sales  have  been  so  small 
that  they  are  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  affect  quotations. 

Feed  53.65  ©3.75 

Shipping  .  .  $3.75 

OATS. 

Oats  are  in  the  same  condition  as  barley. 
The  market  is  weak,  but  in  the  absence  of 
actual  transactions  last  week's  quotations 
stand. 

Red  feed.  cU  $3.45  ©3.55 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nomminal 

Reclcaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Com  reflects  the  general  condition  of  the 
other  grains.  Some  California  has  sold  as 
low  an  $3.10,  but  the  quantity  was  small. 

Egyptian,  choice   .  .$3.80 (SI 3.90 

California   $3.25  ©  3.30 

n.\Y. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  year  were  1590 
tone  compared  with  1884  the  previous  week. 
Much  of  these  arrivals,  as  for  some  time  past, 
have  been  used  for  double  compressing  on 
Government  shipments.  This  with  much  bet- 
ter local  trade  and  an  extremely  heavy  coun- 
try demand,  many  cars  being  reshipped  to  the 
country  after  arrival  in  the  city,  has  made  a 
condition  never  before  known  in  the  business. 
As  a  consequence  prices  have  advanced  to  un- 
precedented figures.  Large  quantities  of  al- 
falfa have  been  moved  from  Nevada  to  Cali- 
fornia with  the  consequence  that  prices  have 
also  advanced  in  that  State.  Following  are 
wholesale  prices  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco : 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00© 35.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Whet  &  Ot  $33.00  ©35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00040.00 

Wild   Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32 .00 ©37.00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00  ©32.00 

Barley  Straw   70c  ©$1.00 

FEEDSTCFFS. 
The  weakness  of  the  whole  grains,  not- 
withstanding the  radical  increase  in  hay  quo- 
tations, has  tended  to  make  the  market  for 
feedstuff s  somewhat  weaker,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  alfalfa  products,  which  advanced  with 
the  price  of  whole  alfalfa.  Cracked  corn  was 
particularly  weak  and  will  probably  reach  a 
lower  level. 

Rolled  Barley  $75.00  ©76.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00  ©72 .00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00  ©50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $78.00079.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  continue  to  show  firmness,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  present  high  quotations 
can  be  maintained.  Onions  are  somewhat  dull 
at  presnt  quotations.  The  general  vegetable 
market  has  been  fair,  with  few  changes  in 
quotations.  The  recent  rains,  followed  by 
good  growing  weather,  is  expected  to  make  a 
much  livelier  market.  There  Were  no  fancy 
or  Mexican  tomatoes  in  the  market  this 
week,  and  the  run  of  receipts  was  not  of 
such  character  that  they  moved  rapidly.  Gar- 
lic continues  strong,  fancy  selling  as  high  as 
40  cents. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10®  12 He 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.00  ©1.25 

Celery,  crate  $5.00@7.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  Engbsh.  doz  $3  00  ©3.25 

do.  Hothouse,  box  of  30   $4.25iH>4.50 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $1.5001.75 

Tomatoes.  30  lbe..  box   $1.00  ©1.50 

Rhubarb,  So.,  30-lb.  box   $2.0002.25 

do.  Strawberry,  lb  12 He 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  4c 

Cream  Squash.  40  lbs  75  @  85c 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $4.9005.15 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.50  04.75 

,    do,  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $5.00  05.25 

do,  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  $5.00  0  5.25 

do,  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.70  ©5.00 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4%@6c 

Onions,  Brown,  Back  $4.7505.25 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $5.00©5.25 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.75  0  2.00 

Garlic,  lb  36  0  40c 

BEANS. 

Beans  were  dull  again  this  week.  The  first 
of  March,  with  taxes  to  pay,  seems  to  have 
affected  the  market  seriously  and  all  changes 
in  prices  were  downward.  The  association 
named  a  new  price  on  baby  limas  of  $10.50, 
and  the  San  Francisco  price  was  lowered  to 
conform  to  this.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
this  description  left.  While  the  general  mar- 
ket is  dull  and  lower  dealers  are  looking  for 
active  conditions  later  this  month. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bay  os   $9.5009.75 

Blackeyes   $7.00  0  7.25 

Cranberry   $6.75  06.90 

Pinks  $6.1606.40 

Red  Mexican   $8.2508.75 

Tepary  

Garbanzos   $9.5009.75 

Large  Whites  $6.1506.36 

Small  Whites   $6.2506.40 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices  $9.60010.00 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $10.50 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices   10.50010.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices   $10.75011.00 


rtonre 

Hens  were  the  only  weak  spot  in  the  pou 
try  market  this  week.    Broilers  of  all  ki 
especially    medium- Bleed,     were  strong 
higher.    The  receipts  of  theso  descriptions  we 


'  not  large,  and  were  eagerly  snapped  up  b 
I  buyers.    Young  roosters  were  also  scarce 
.  higher.    Squabs  are  hard  to  get  and  they  com 

mand  almost  any  price  demanded.  Belgian, 
t  hares  were  also  higher  for  both  the  live 
stock  and  the  dressed  product.  It  is  anticuS 
pated  that  the  poultry  market  will  show; 
strength  for  the  next  two  months,  although,' 
present  high  prices  will  probably  not  be* 
maintained  in  all  cases. 

Broilers.  1  y,   lbs.  and  under   55c 

do,  li,  to  1%  lbs  55  0  8OcJ 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  55c! 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbe  4504840 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  44M 

do.  Leghorns  40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbe. 

and  over)   45  it  .">0c 

Old  roosters,  colore*,  nor  lb  25e)' 

Turkeys,  dressed,  your  Baring,  lb..  .  5005341 

do,  live    . .  . .'    45# 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35  a  38c 

do.  old.  per  lb  260304? 

Squabs,  per  lb  8008541 

Ducks,  young,  lb  35038c 

do.  old.   lb  30032* 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  B)  £|| 

do,  dressed   30o 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00f>i  4  00 

BWRK. 

The  butter  market  hi  beginning  to  -t,..w 
weakness,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  prosJ 
pective  green  feed  in  the  near  future  foilowJ 
ing  recent  rains.  Heavy  receipts  from  OreJ 
gon  and  Washington  ef  both  fresh  and  storage] 
butter  are  reported,  although  those  sectional 
are  said  to  have  no  sarntue  of  fancy  goodsJ 
The  southern  demand  has  not  been  so  active 
and  supplies  of  the  Best  butter  have  been 
more  plentiful.  Some  dealers  are  predicting  aj 
considerable  drop  in  batter'  during  the  next] 
two  weeks. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  WedJ 
Prime  lsts  00%  61  M»V.  57%  57y,  50  ) 
Extras  58%  58%  68%  .... 

MM, 

Extra  eggs  reacted  two  centR  from  the  close" 
of  last  week,  and  then  sagged  off  3%  cents 
from  the  high  of  the  week.  Other  descrip- 
tions of  eggs  followed  the  lead  of  extras  and 
the  entire  market  c tries'  weak.  The  Eastern 
markets  have  shows  an  irregularity  which 
has  held  up  somewhat  shipments  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product.  As  yet  the  flood  of  eggs  from 
the  Middle  West  has  not  started,  but  a  begin- 
ning is  expected  in  the  near  future,  and  when 
it  comes  it  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  a 
radical  drop  in  San  Francisco  egg  prices. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed, 
Extras  ....41%  42      42      42%  41  39 
Prime  lsts  38%  40%  3#%  39%  37%  36% 
Ex.  pullets  38      4*      88      37%  36%  34 
Undersized   34%  36      36      34  %  32  31 


California  cheese  was  stronger  this  week  on 

light  supplies  and   singly  urgent  demand. 

The  active  inquiry  found  but  little  stock  in 
the  hands  ot  dealers,  and  the  price  was  bid 
up  on  California  Bate.  California  Y.  A.  was 
lower  this  week  and  the  Oregon  varieties 
were  unchanged. 

California  Flats,  fancy  30c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   31  %e  : 

Oregon  Triplet   S9c 

do.  Y.  A  33  He  I 

FRESH  KBUITS. 
The  demand  for  f renal  fruits  this  week  was 
light  and  the  market  sjaiet.    Last  week's  no- 
tations stand. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  Oregon  $2.76  0  3.26 

do,    Bellflower   $1.2501.76] 

do,    Laver   $1.50  . 

do.    Yellow  Newtowa  $175  0  3.00 

do.    Pippins.  Calif  $1.7502.25  1 

do,    Winesap  $2.0004.00  f 

White  Winter  Pennsin   $1.7502.OO< 

Pears   $2.50  0  4.00 

GBMM  na  it. 
The  citrus  market  continues  strong  at  un-  ! 

changed  quotations.     Sew  arrivals  are  said  I 

to  be  of  better  quality  than  early  shipment*. 

Tangerines  are  practically  off  the  market. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  ,  $6.2605.76 

do,    choice,  box   ...$4.2504.86 

do,    Standard,  box  ...t  $3.26  0  3.75' 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $4.5006.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box  $2.7603.25  - 

do,    Arizona,  box  $3.5004.00 

Tangerines,  box   $1.6003.50  I 

BMMaCT. 

There  was  no  chants-  in  the  honey  situa-  * 
tion  this  week.  A  demand  developed  for  a  ■. 
few  scattering  cases,  but.  the  trade  is  not  5 
buying  freely. 

Water  White  180  20c 

Light  Amber   14016c 

Amber   13014c 


Business  was  briBk  for  a  couple  of  day* 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  prices  of  $12 
to  $12.25  for  spot  eaaice  and  fancy  wen- 
established :  futures  bringing  $12.25  and 
$12.50.  For  some  thate  there  hag  been  a  | 
deadlock  between  the  antlers  and  the  Pacific 
Rice  Growers'  Assostaaisn,  the  mills  contend- 
ing that  prices  which  were  demanded  for 
paddy  made  milling  of  same  unprofitable. 
Growers  decided  to  ski*  100.000  bags  of 
paddy  to  Louisiana  to  be  toll  milled  for  their 
account. 

IlKJW  FRUITS. 

Lack  of  interest  is  dried  fruits  continues 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  revival  of  iu- 
tcrcst  until  buyers  are  ready  to  make  con- 
tracts for  next  season's  crops. 

Prunes — 40-50s   184919c 

do,    50-608   160  16s 

do.    60-70s   14c 

do.    70-808   13c 

do.    80-908   12  %e 

do,    90  1008   11c 

Peaches   16%  021c 

Apricots   23030c 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  March  2.  1920. 
BBTSKR. 

(there  is  a  decline  under  last  week's  que- 
stions ol  4c  a  pound  in  this  market.  East- 
ru  prices  have  been  down  the  past  week. 
d  have  they  in  San  Pnancisco.  and  it  is 
atnral  that  the  local  —nliet  would  be  af- 
■cted.  Receipts  the  nast  week  were  133,200 
oundK  above  those  «f  the  previous  one. 
Lales  are  a  little  slow  on  exchange,  but  the 
ctail  trade  seems  to  be  taking  its  usual 
uantity.    There  was  lbB.  received  for 

he  week. 

resh,  California  extra  ereamery   62c 

do,    prime  first   60c 

do.    first   59c 

BCMB. 

Eggs  are  still  gnnng  down.  Quotations 
ire  from  4c  to  5e  below  those  of  last  week. 
kt  the  decline  the  Kibtie  is  buying1  more 
reel.v.  Increased  pi'oa'unUnn  is  noted  in  the 

ceipts  the  past  week  of  1,972  cases. 

resh  ranch,  extras   38c 

gb,    case  count   36c 

do.    pullets   35c 

Broilers  and  friers  in  very  light  supply,  be- 
f  the  result  of  heavy  demands  made  for 
hem.    Hens  now  comme  in  quite  freely  and 
food  demand  for  them,  it  is  stated.  Tur- 
teys  and  ducks  still  very  scarce,  firm  and  in 
iemand.     Broilers  arc  ousted  2c  higher  this 
oek  than  last. 

Toilers,  1  to  1  >/,  lbs  40c 

"■».    1%  to  1%   lbs  44c 

Tiers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

lens   35®  40c 

loosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

ucks   25  @  37c 

turkeys  37®  44c 

3eese   27c 

Fine. 

Nothing  but  apples  make  up  the  offerings 
>n  this  market,  and  they  are  good,  as  is  also 
he  demand  for  them,  especially  the  choice 
o  fancy  stock.    Prices  unchanged. 

\pples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   S1.90@2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  ...  .$2.75® 3.25 
do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box  $1.75®  1.85 
do,  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $2.00@2.25 

do,  Spitzenburg.  packed  box.  .  .$2.25@3.25 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  are  higher  under  lighter  receipts 
nd  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them.  Onions 
are  also  soiling  higher.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
lower,  but  in  fair  demand.  Cauliflower  is 
Bcarce  and  priced  higher.    Cabbage  is  slow 


sale  and  weak.     Lettuce  is  dull  and  weak. 
Rhubarb  steady  and  in  only  fair  demand. 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .$5.25®  5.50 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5.00®  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes   $4.00@4.50 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  .. $5.00® 5.25 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $5.75®  6.00 

do,    Australian   Brown   $5.25®  5.35 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50@1.75 

Lettuce,   crate   26®  40c 

Rhubarb,  per  30"-lb.  box   $1.25®  1.40 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Celery,   crate   $5.75® 6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75@2.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30®  35c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  good  demand  the  past  week 
for  limas;  also  some  little  movement  in 
blackeyes.  Limas  are  down  $3.00  under  last 
week's  prices.  It  was  dull  on  all  others. 
Farmers  seem  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus stocks  as  best  they  can  today. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5.50® 6.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

ALFALFA. 

The  alfalfa  market  is  strong.  The  surplus 
is  now  almost  exhausted.  Prices,  when  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  will  be  high — higher,  it  is 
thought,  than  opening  prices  have  ever  been 
before  in  this  market.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
alfalfa  land  is  being  plowed  under  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Far- 
mers are  getting  their  land  in  shape  for  the 
planting  of  cotton  and  vegetables.  This  con- 
dition is  true,  more  especially  where  the  grow 
ing  of  cotton  is  favorable,  growers  having 
been  assured  a  very  high  price  for  this  com- 
modity by  the  large  Eastern  automobile  tire 
manufacturers.  We  quote  below  selling  prices 
in  effect  today,  furnished  by  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California,  Inc..  525  Central  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles. 

Choice   Alfalfa  $38.00@39.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $34.00  ©36.00 

Standard   $30.00®  33.00 

Choice  Dairy   $36.00®  38.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $33.00® 36.00 

Standard  Dairy  $33.00® 34.00 

HAY. 

This  market  quiet.  Most  buyers  are  hold- 
ing back,  only  taking  what  they  actually 
have  need  for.  Receipts  not  very  heavy:  no 
price  changes. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $27.00®  30 .00 

Oat  hay.   ton   $30.00®  34.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,   ton  $34. 50®  36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $35.00  ®  37.00 

Straw   $14.00  ©16.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  3,  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  not  as 
rong  as  expected  at  this  season,  and  in- 
stead of  the  steady  advance  in  prices  as  the 
season  advances  cattle  are  lower  than  some 
weeks  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  very  plentiful.  Well-finished  steers  are 
in  lighter  demand  than  the  cheaper,  off- 
grades  of  stuff. 

Steers,   No.    1,    weighing   100-1200  lbs  

Steers,   No.   1.   100O-1200  lba   12  @13%c 

do.  No.  1  1200-14«o  lbs  11%®  12c 

do,  2nd  ouality   9y2@10%c 

do.  thin    8    @  9c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1    9  @9%c. 

do.     2nd  quality    8     @  8%c 

do,  common  to  thin   4V£@  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6%@  7c 

do,  fair    5%@  6c 

do.  thin   4%  ®  5c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%  @  13c 

do,  medium   11  @ll%c 

do.  heavy   9    @  9%c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  steady  and  in  fair  sup- 
ply. The  tendency  of  values  is  downward, 
though  there  is  no  change  in  local  quota- 
tions this  week.  Ejmwt  demand  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  and  Eastern  packers  assume 
a  bearish  attitude,  but  buy  cautiously  on  a 
sharp  decline. 

Hogs,  hard.  fat.  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs.. 15c 

do,    150-226  lbs  15  %c 

do.    225-300  lbs  15c 

do.    300-400  lbs  14c 

SHEEP — Sheep  are  extremely  scarce  and 
high.  The  same  is  true  of  yearling  lambs. 
What  few  are  being  marketed  are  not  very 
good  in  qulity.  Suckling  lambs  are  expected 
soon.  Raisers  are  looking  for  $9  to  $10 
f.  o.  b. 

Lambs,  milk  14®  15c 

do.    yearling   13@13%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11®  12c 

do,  ewes   9®  9%c 

WML. 

The  present  year  promises  to  establish  a 
record  for  wool  consumption,  if  the  amount 
consumed  in  January  is  an  indication.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  released  today  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  72,700.000  pounds  of  virgin 
wool,  grease  equivalent,  were  consumed  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  in  Janu- 
ary,  compared   with   38.200,000   pounds  for 


the  corresponding  month  in  1919.  and  65,100,- 
000  pounds  in  January,  1918.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  Eastern  wool  men  it  looks  as 
though  1920  is  to  be  a  "consingment  year." 
The  local  wool  trade  is  quiet. 


Los  Angeles,  March  1,  1920. 

CATTLE — This  market  is  still  dull  and 
weak,  with  prices  unchanged  from  a  week  ago. 
Receipts  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  present 
demands. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  100001100  lbs..  .$10.00®  12.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00®  8.50 

Canners   $  4.60®  5.60 

HOGS — Aside  from  receipts  being  good, 
sales  are  slow  and  market  weak.  Prices  un- 
changed. Reports  from  Eastern  centers  indi- 
cate a  general  slump. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs.  $12.00®  12.50 
Heavy  averag-g  225®  275  lbs.  $14.00®  14.50 
Light   $14.50®  15.00 

SHEEP — There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
both  sheep  and  lambs  recently  in  this  market. 
Prices  are  holding  firm  on  all  grades,  except- 
ing lambs,  and  they  are  higher.  Receipts 
only  fair. 

Prime   wethers   $9 .00  @11.00 

Yearlings   $9.50®  10.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.50®  9.50 

Lambs   $14.00®  15.00 


Tortland,  Ore.,  March  1.  1920. 

CATTLE — Firmer:  receipts,  767.  Grain  and 
pulp-fed  steers,  $1050®  11;  choice,  $10® 
10.50;  good  to  choice,  $9.50®  10;  medium  to 
euod,  $8.50®  9.50;  fair  to  medium.  $7.50® 
8.50;  common  to  fair.  $6.50@7.50;  choice 
cows  and  heifers.  $8.50 @9;  good  to  choice. 
$7.50@8.50;  medium  to  good,  $6.50@7.50; 
lair  to  medium.  $5.50@6.50;  canners,  $3® 
5.50;  bulls.  $5®  7.50;  prime  light  calves, 
$15.50®  17;  medium  light,  $10®  10.50:  heavy, 
$7®  10:  stoekers  and  feeders,  $7.50® 8.50. 

HOGS  —  Steady:  receipts,  1190.  Prime 
mixed,  $15.60®  16:  medium  mixed.  $15® 
15.50;  rough  heavy,  $11@15:  pigs.  $12@14. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  1850;  steady.  Eastern 
lambs.  $17  ©18;  light  valley,  $16®  17;  heavy, 
$14.50®  15.50:  feeder  lambs,  $12®  15;  year- 
lings, $15®  15.50;  wethers,  $13®  13.50:  ewes, 
$10®  12. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Ai  owl  us,  March  1,  1920. 
The  demand  for  navels  continues  satisfac- 
tory. Quotations  run  from  $5.25  to  $5,75 
per  box,  f.  o.  b.  California  points,  for  the 
choicest  fruit.  Owing  to  recent  rains  the 
sizes  are  running  very  large.  Where  the 
smaller  sizes  are  called  for  Seedlings  are  in 
demand  and  are  selling  for  $5.00  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  for  the  best. 


The  California  lemon  market  '  is  rather 
quiet,  and  no  change  in  prices  is  noted.  Quo- 
tations for  best  grades,  $6  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
Shipments  of  foreign  lemons  are  increasing, 
and  nearly  200,000  boxes  are  reported  to  be 
headed  toward  American  ports. 

Citrus  shipments  to  date  total  about  11,- 
435  carloads  of  oranges  and  about  2,090  car- 
loads of  lemons. 


NEW  BERRY  CONTAINER. 


The  strawberry  fiend  will  now  get 
a  square  deal,  full  weight  and  no 
more  small  berries.  A  container  has 
been  adopted  by  the  strawberry  grow- 
ers that  will  put  a  different  phase  on 


the  marketing  of  berries,  that  will 
greatly  facilitate  matters.  The  new 
package  will  contain  12  instead  of  8 
ounces.  The  chest  filled  with  new 
baskets  will  contain  72  pounds  of 
berries  against  62  pounds  net  under 
the  old  practice  of  packing. 


If 


Stat  the  drenwheir 


~*\vikw  does  it  mean  to  you? 

IT  MEANS  tremendous  power  available 
for  summer  fallowing.  It  means  the 
saving  of  the  most  moisture  in  your 
soil.  It  means  rapid  plowing  of  your 
ground  before  it  dries  out. 
— it  means  that  in  harvest  time  you  have 
the  only  power  that  will  pull  any  harvester 
anywhere. 

— it  means  that  in  the  fall  you  can  plow 
your  land  after  the  first  rains  come  and 
finish  the  job  before  the  ground  gets  too 
wet  to  work. 

— it  means  that  in  other  work,  such  as  lev- 
eling, subsoiling  or  chiseling,  you  have  the 
enormous  power  necessary  to  do  a  big  job 
— economically. 

The  '  'Caterpillar"  75  Tractor  is  the  only 
tractor  on  the  market  today  that  will  give 
you  8500  pounds  actual,  usable  power  on 
the  drawbar,  at  good  plowing  speed.  The 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  essentially  a  farm 
business  machine — a  tractor  that  pays  for 
itself  by  the  profits  it  earns. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world 
STOCKTON,  CAL  PEORIA,  ILL. 


San  Francisco 
Balboa  Building 


Los  Angeles 
117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Kerosene  is 

More  Powerful 
More  Economical 
More  Flexible 

Than  Distillate 

When  used  with 

Ensign  Fuel 
Converter 


Costs  yon  nothing 
to  pet  information 
and  testimonials 
from  nsers. 


Ensign 
Carburetor  Co. 

217  East  17th  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TO  OPERATE  CANNERIES. 


The  Virden  Packing  Company  has 
decided  to  increase  its  capital  from 
15,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  will 
operate  one  and  two-unit  canneries 
throughout  Northern  California. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL. 


"Test  Special' 

The  Best  Rubber  Beit  Hade 

USE  THIS  COUPON — MAIL  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  On. 
510  Mission  St.,  San  Francis©*. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 

  Station 


Horse  Power 


Diameter  in  Inrhea 


Elec.  Motor  Driven  PuHey. . . 

Steam  Engine  Driving  PuHey.. 

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular 

Width  of  Belt   Pty  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  . . . 

Bev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  , 

My  name   

Address   


416 
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Why  Cleanliness  Is  of  Prime  Importance  in  Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

(By  George  R.  McLeod,  Agricultural  Department,  Sperry  Flour  Co.) 


ONLY  prime  grains  should  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  baby  chick  feed.  Any 
deviation  from  this  rule  means  death  to  a  big 
percentage  of  the  chicks;  while  those  raised 
■will  be  slow  in  maturing  and  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  fed  on  clean  feed. 

Prime  grains  mean  clean  grains,  free  from 
smut,  mould  and  other  damage. 

AVhile  clean  feeds  are  necessary,  it  is 
equally  essential  that  the  feed  receptacles  be 
kept  just  as  clean  as  the  feed.    Dirty  recep- 


tacles for  feed  and  water,  or  musty  litter  on 
the  floor  of  the  brooder,  always  result  in  the 
loss  of  a  big  share  of  the  hatch. 

Care  is  responsible  for  over  half  the  suc- 
cess of  a  baby  chick  raiser.  Poor  ventilation 
and  uneven  temperature  are  often  the  cause 
of  large  losses  which  sometimes  are  accred- 
ited to  the  feed. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  eggs  for  hatching  or  in  the  buying  of 
baby  chicks.   Breeders'  flocks  that  have  plenty 


of  range  are  generally  healthier  than  those 
that  are  kept  in  houses  or  yards,  and  gener- 
ally produce  chicks  with  a  greater  amount  of 
vitality,  which  develop  into  the  best  class  of 
hens  obtainable. 

Chicks  with  poor  vitality  have  weak  con- 
stitutions, develop  all  types  of  diseases  read- 
ily, and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hatch 
can  be  raised,  even  with  the  best  care  and 
feed.  You  can't  develop  strong,  sturdy  stock 
out  of  chicks  lacking  in  vitality. 


Ueanlmess  Lounts' 


OF  all  the  things  that  count  for  profit  in  the 
poultry  business,  cleanliness  comes  first.  Be- 
cause cleanliness  means  a  healthy  flock— and  that 
means  healthy  profits!  Therefore,  the  right  start 
means  everything— to  the  chicks  and  to  you. 

You  must  remember  that  the  digestive  organs  of  these  sen- 
sitive little  chicks  are  just  as  easily  upset  as  those  of  a  baby. 
Their  feed  must,  of  all  things,  be  clean.  No  feed  is  good  enough 
for  a  baby  chick  that  is  not  clean  enough  for  a  human  being. 

In  making  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  we  keep  this  constantly 
in  mind.  Only  prime,  clean  grains  go  into  this  feed.  During 
its  entire  process  of  manufacture  the  same  absolute  cleanliness 
is  observed  as  in  manufacturing  Sperry  Red  Package  Cereals 
for  your  table. 

Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  supplies  all  the  food  values  that 
Nature  intended  a  growing  chick  to  have.  It  is  clean,  uniform, 
properly  granulated  and  proportioned  to  meet  the  demands  of 
fast-growing  bodies.  It  supplies  the  same  food  values  and  con- 
stituents which  Nature  has  taught  the  mother  hen  to  scratch 
for  her  baby  chicks. 

Also — it  is  absolutely  gritless.  This  means  that  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  shell  and  grit.  You  merely  add 
about  5  per  cent  fine  shell  and  grit  when  using. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  this  feeding 
question  in  detail — gives  you  the  advice  of  practical  poultry 
experts.  We'll  gladly  send  it  on  request.  Simply  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  today! 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


(A-JI) 


STOCK. 
AND 

POULTRY 
FOOD  DEPT 
SPERRY 
FLOUR  CO. 

Avenue. 
dloeJcton.  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  Bend 
me,  without  obligation 
your  booklet  on  feeding  baby 
chicks. 

Nmme  

Address  


BabyChicKFmj 

Soerrv  Product^ 


* 
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The  Season's  Erratic  Rainfall 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman. 


SAN 


HAT  OF  THE  SEASON?  With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  in  March  three-quarters  of  the  California  rainy  season  is 
over  with;  and  though  March  has  sometimes  surprises  for  us, 
it  is  w  ell  not  to  reckon  on  these  extraordinary  events.  Around 
<he  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  rains  to  date  are 
less  than  in  any  previous  recorded  season,  excepting  the  drouth  of  1850-51. 

We  may  get  through  with  a  fairly  good  grass,  grain  and  hay  season  in 
places,  for  the  rain  has  been  very  spotted.  They  can  thrive  on  frequent 
light  rains  if  timely  and  well  stretched  out  into  April  or  May.  But  trees 
where  unirrigated  and  summer  crops  are  almost  certain  to  suffer  unless  the 
unexpected  happens.  As  to  water  sources,  both  as  to  wells  and  irrigating 
water,  we  must  now  face  the  almost  inevitable  shortage-  There  is  only 
about  50  inches  of  snow  at  Summit/where  last  year  at  this  time  we  had  150 
inches.  What  a  contrast!  And  last  year  was  not  even  a  wet  year. 
An  Inversion  of  the  Normal  Season- 
The  peculiarity  of  this  season  is  that  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  normal 
type.  In  drier  seasons  the  south  has  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  State's 
rain;  this  year  is  reversed.    South  of  the  Tehachapi  there  is  more  rain  than 

north.    In  fact,  the  Sacramento  

Valley  has  less  rain  than  the 
much  drier  upper  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Tulare  county  has  more 
rain  than  Sacramento,  and  Los 
Angeles  than  San  Francisco.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  half-dry 
season  of  '98-'99  Los  Angeles 
had  only  5%  inches  of  rain 
against  17  inches  for  San  .Fran- 
cisco; and  in  '93-94  Los  Angeles 
could  not  figure  out  more  than 
6%  inches  against  San  Francis- 
co's 18*6  inches.  How  is  this 
discrepancy  accounted  for?  Nor- 
mally we  get  our  rains  from 
what  are  called  North  Pacific 
storms.  These  trend  directly 
down  the  Coast  from  Alaskan 
waters.  In  these  half-dry  sea- 
sons noted,  the  storm  center  is 
so  far  to  the  north  that  they 
lose  their  intensity  below  the 
Bay  region,  particularly  in 
trending  as  far  south  as  Los 
Angeles. 

My  attention  was  distinctly 
called  to  this  condition  in  No- 
vember, 1903.  Taking  daily  ob- 
servations in  Santa  Maria,  Santa 
Barbara  county,  I  could  observe 
fine  rainstorms  several  times 
during  the  month,  which  gave 
San  Francisco  a  total  of  4% 
inches,  and  our  parched  ground 
received  a  total  only  of  .20 
inches,  a  mere  5  per  cent  of  the 
Bay's  rainfall.  Eureka  then 
received  6  to  7  inches;  this 
whole  season  Eureka  totals  13 
inches — a  never-heard-of  mini- 
mum for  that  wet  belt. 
How  Did  We  Get  Our  Rains 
This  Season? 
Only  one  single  storm  area 
— the  first  part  of  December — 
came  down  the  coast  normally; 
that  period  gave  the  Bay  region 
more  than  one-half  its  seasonal 
rainfall.  Since  then  a  high  ba- 
rometer area  has  been  hang- 
ing off  the  Washington-Oregon 
Coast  so  persistently  as  to  stop 


SEASONAL  RAINFALL 


FOR 

FRANCISCO 


CAL. 


all  storms  coming  south.  The  only  way  some  of  the  storms  did  manage  to 
get  here  was  by  a  round-about  way.  They  moved  around  this  high  area; 
several  moving  away  to  the  sea,  switching  down  between  Point  Conception 
and  Lower  California.  These  are  rarer  South  Pacific  storms  and  not  the 
Sonora  summer-type  rains.  Several  times  the  storm  center  has  come  in  off 
the  southern  coast  and  given  south  of  the  Tehachapi  and  Arizona  good 
rains  that  were  hardly  felt  northward. 

Another  type  equally  fortuitous  was  the  movement  of  storms  from  the 
north  (Alberta  storms),  striking  in  east  of  the  Rockies  and  then  suctioned 
backwards  (southwesterly)  towards  Southern  California.  We  had  this  type 
from  February  28  to  March  2nd,  and  the  storm  center,  being  caught  in  Ne- 
vada, sufficiently  far  north,  gave  the  Sacramento  valley  its  first  good  rains 
since  early  in  December.  It  also  again  spread  southward  but  not  north- 
westward. 

Water  Shortage  Stares  Us  in  the  Face. 

Thus  the  capriciousness  of  the  season  has  made  the  most  of  a  scant 
rainfall;  and  as  remarked  above  we  may  worry  through  with  sufficient 
March  and  April  rains  to  get  fair  crops.    But  water  shortage  for  irrigation 

stares  us  in  the  face;  and  this  is 
what  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  irrigationists  are  ask- 
ing the  governor  to  look  after 
as  uickly  as  possible.  There  is 
an  adequate  supply  at  present 
of  snows;  rivers  are  all  at  their 
lowest  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Snow  falling  in  March  and  April 
does  not  congeal  as  midwinter 
snow — it  melts  too  fast.  Con- 
sequently, while  there  may  be 
water  for  irrigation  in  April  and 
May,  it  will  shorten  up  very 
quickly  thereafter;  it  behooves 
those  that  can  irrigate  in  these 
months  to  drench  their  fields. 
This  will  save  trees  and  vines. 
The  same  applies  even  with 
pumping  wells.  The  water  level 
will  be  at  its  best  then  and  will 
rapidly  decline. 

As  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  cumulative  irrigation, 
we  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
Union  Sugar  Co.'s  experiences. 
They  had  to  irrigate  by  pumps. 
The  land  could  not  be  irrigated 
at  one  time;  and  it  was  found 
far  easier  to  flood  the  ground  8 
to  10  inches  deep  before  plant- 
ing than  a  less  amount  later.  So 
they  irrigated  then,  and  got  the 
ground  in  best  of  shape  from 
November  to  April  (according 
to  different  times  of  planting), 
and  had  wonderful  beet  crops. 
It  was  simply  adding  8  to  10 
inches  to  the  season's  rainfall. 

To  us  the  season  bears  the 
earmarks  of  one  of  the  partially 
dry  ones,  though  it  may  not  to 
Father  Ricard.  He  has,  how- 
ever, noticed  the  paucity  of 
storms  coming  down  normally 
from  the  northwest;  and  unless 
there  is  a  change  soon  the  sea- 
son will  be  too  far  along  to  ex- 
pect any  radical  change-  March 
and  April  rains  may  benefit 
crops,  but  it  is  to  the  shortage 
of  water  that  we  call  attention. 


CO*»r/i.xo  rmo"t  u*  mica  *  OS 


G.  O.  MAm/K  y 


(See  explanation  of  diagram,  p.  426.) 
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CALCO  Automatic  Drainage  Gat 

solve  di#^i**ag£e  problems 


OVERFLOW  from  back- 
water  is  unknown  where 
Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gates,  Model  1 00,  are  installed. 

These  gates  are  all  that  their 
name  indicates,  actually  auto- 
matic in  operation.  Once  in- 
stalled, they  need  no  more  care 
or  attention  on  your  part.  They 


are  giving  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

This  gate  opens  automatically 
with  very  little  pressure,  and  in- 
stantly closes  when  the  pressure 
ceases.  Installed  in  drainage  out- 
lets, on  tidal  lands  or  wherever 
floods  or  backwater  occur,  these 
gates  prevent  the  usual  damage 


from  such  conditions  by  remain- 
ing closed  until  the  pressure  from 
in  front  lessens  or  is  overcome 
from  that  behind,  when  their 
operation  as  outlet  gates  will  be 
automatically  resumed. 

These  gates  can  be  supplied  in 
sizes  ranging  from  eight  inches 
in  diameter  to  eighty-four  inches. 


Annco 


Irrigation 

This 


Gates 


Armco   Lateral  Headgates 


Model 
150 


Model  160 


heck  gate  con- 
sists of  a  section  of  cor- 
rugated iron  pipe  with  a 
slot  in  lop  through  which 
the  hinged  slide  is 
operated.  The  pipe  is 
grooved  to  form  seat 
for  slide  when  gate  is 
closed.  It  is  made  to 
control  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  bank  of  a 
ditch  or  stream. 

The  sizes  of  this  gate 
range  from  eight  inches       — .    .  .  . 

in  diameter  to  fifteen  .  Thi*  is  an  inlet  gate 
inches  intended   for  use  under 

slight  water  pressure.  It 
This  is  a  check  gate   is  staunch,  light  in  weight 
designed  for  use  in  the  and  the  cost  is  moderate, 
bank   of   a   d  i  t  c  h  or 

stream.  It  is  similar  in  Model  150  ranges  in 
construction  to  Model  s'ze  from  a  diameter  of 
160,  with  the  exception  e'8nt  inches  to  a  diameter 


Model  153 


Model  161 


that  it  comes  equipped 
with  a  collar  or  bulk- 
head. 

This  gate  comes  in 
diameter  sizes  of  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
inches.   Send  for  folder. 


of  thirty-six  inches.  De- 
scriptive pamphlet  and 
price  list  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


One  of  the  lateral  head- 
gates  intended  for  use  as 
an  inlet  gale  under  vary- 
ing heads  of  water  up  to 
a  maximum  depth  of  six 


Calco 

These  dams 
used    to    advantage  in 
checking  the  flow  of  wa- 


Adjustable  Irrigation 

n  be  ter  in  laterals  or  streams 
and  backing  it  up  to  any 
required  distance.  They 
will  fill  a  long-fell  want. 

They  save  labor,  lime 
and  expense,  besides  sav- 
ing the  lateral  from  in- 
jury. They  are  simple 
and  easy  to  operate,  and 
are  extremely  useful 
implements  in  irrigation 
work. 


feel. 

This  gate  ranges  in 
size  from  eight  inches 
in  diameter  to  thirty-six 
inches.  Send  for  full  in- 
formation. 

Calco 
Slide  Headgate 

This  headgate  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  Armco  Corru- 
gated Pipe  as  an  inlel 
gate  under  varying  heads 
of  water  up  to  twenty 
feet.  It  does  away  with  (he 
old  cumbersome  wooden 
gate  and  does  not  warp, 
swell,  leak,  burn  or  rot. 
Once  installed  it  lasts  in- 
definitely. 

This  headgate  comes  in 
sizes  from  eight  inches  in 
diameter  to  seventy-two 
inches.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive booklet  and  price 
list. 


Dam 


Calco 
Slide  Headgate 


The  Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 
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CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 

417  Leroy  St. 


WEST  BERKELEY 

406  Parker  St. 


V 


calco 


C    AMtiRiCAN  ^ 

V  *y******** *******w**w*****f  £ 


An  appliance  for  reg- 
istering the  exact  amount 
of  water  you  use. 

These  meters  are  con- 
structed of  durable  metal 
throughout,  the  guard  be- 
ing of  Armco-American 
Ingot  Iron  and  the  work- 
ing parts  of  brass  or 
bronze.  The  turbine  is 
fully  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected, but  works  in  a 
comparatively  large  open 
compartment  so  that  free 
action  is  guaranteed  at 
all  times. 

Write  for  sizes  and 
prices. 

301-18 
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What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Wine  Grapes? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  Erof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  University  of  California.) 

GRAPE  GROWERS 


THE  WINE 
and  wine  makers  have  before 
them  two  problems:  one,  the  utiliza 
tion  of  wine  grapes  for  other  purposes 
than  wine  making,  and  the  second 
the  conversion  of  present  stocks  of 
wine  into  a  salable  product.  Of  the 
two,  the  first  is,  of  course,  the  more 
important  and  will  be  discussed  first 
Unfermented  Grape  Products. 
The  more  important  unfermented 
products  are  grape  syrups,  grape 
juice,  and  dried  grapes.  Incidental 
by-products  are  stock  feed  from 
pomace,  oil  from  seeds,  and  tannin 
from  the  stems  and  seeds. 

Grape  Syrup:  Grape  syrup  will  be 
discussed  first  because  we  have  great 
er  faith  in  its  commercial  possibilities 
than  that  of  the  other  products.  There 
are  several  types  of  grape  syrup  now 
made  in  commercial  quantities  in 
California  and  Italy.  Of  these,  a  red 
syrup  with  full  grape  flavor  is  in  our 
estimation  the  most  promising.  This 
can  be  made  in  one  of  two  ways: 
namely,  by  the  freezing  process,  or 
the  Serailian  system.  Both  methods 
have  proved  to  be  practical.  In  the 
freezing  process,  which  has  been  test- 
ed in  our  laboratory,  the  fresh  juice 
we  used  is  subjected  to  the  following 
process  in  making  a  red  syrup. 
Petite  Sirah  grapes  were  crushed; 
heated  to  160°  F.,  pressed  hot,  and  the 
juice  filtered.  This  was  to  extract  the 
grape  color  by  heat.  The  red  juice 
was  concentrated  to  a  syrup  of  70° 
Balling  (%  sugar).  This  gave  a 
deeply  colored  syrup  of  fair  flavor 
but  not  pronounced  grape  flavor.  To 
obtain  a  flavor  syrup,  we  crushed  and 
pressed  ripe  Muscat  grapes,  placed 
the  filtered  juice  in  cold  storage,  at 
10°  F.,  and  froze  it.  The  frozen  juice 
was  crushed  and  centrifuged  in  a 
centrifuge  equipped  with  an  ordinary 
sugar  centrifuge  basket.  There  re- 
mained in  the  centrifuge  basket  plain 
ice,  and  a  juice  much  enriched  in 
sugar  flowed  from  the  centrifuge.  In 
other  words,  the  freezing  resulted  in 
removal  of  water  from .  the  juice  as 
ice  leaving  an  unfrozen  juice  richer 
in  sugar.  The  first  freezing  and 
centrifuging  gave  a  juice  of  40% 
Balling.  This  light  syrup  was  frozen 
a  second  time  and  centrifuged  and  a 
third  time.  By  three  such  treatments, 
we  were  able  to  reach  53°  Balling. 
The  syrup  possessed  an  intense  Mus- 
cat flavor  but  was  too  low  in  sugar 
tokeep.  We  then  blended  with  the 
72°  Balling  red  syrup  described 
above,  obtaining  a  blend  of  deep  red 
color  and  full  fresh  (not  "cooked") 
Muscat  flavor  and  about  65°  Balling. 

If  a  white  syrup  is  desired  the  same 
process  is  followed,  except  that  in- 
stead of  blending  the  red  72°  Balling 
syrup,  blend  a  white  vacuum-pan 
made  syrup  of  this  strength  to  give  a 
final  blend  of  about  65°  Balling.  The 
freezing  process  has  been  granted  to 
the  public  for  use  without  royalty  by 
H.  C.  Gore  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Modern 
breweries  are  better  equipped  to 
undertake  the  freezing  process  than 
are  wineries.  Wineries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
undertake  the  vacuum  process.  The 
products  of  the  two  could  be  combined 
to  give  the  blend  mentioned  above. 

By  the  Serailian  process  the  grape 
flavor,  which  would  be  lost  in  the 
ordinary  vacuum  pan,  is  condensed 
with  a  portion  of  the  vapors  arising 
•from  the  juice  during  concentration 
and  returned  to  the  syrup,  imparting 
to  it  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the 
grape  used.  The  process  is  now  on  a 
successful  commercial  basis  under 
Mr.  Serailian's  direction. 

Besides  these  svrups  of  fresh  grape 
flavor  we  have  those  made  by  con- 
centration in  the  ordinary  way  in  a 
vacuum  pan.  Under  a  vacuum  the 
juice  boils  at  a  low  temperature  so 
that  the  flavor  and  color  are  injured 
very  much  less  than  at  the  usual 
boiling  point  of  water,  212°  F.  In 
practice  the  grapes  are  crushed, 
heated  to  160°  F.,  pressed,  the  juice 
is  strained  and  concentrated  in  copper 
vacuum  pans  to  about  70°  Ballin?. 
The  syrup  must  be  cooled  at  once  or 
it  will  darken  and  caramelize.    It  is 


On  February  28  a  conference  of  the  wine  grape  growers  of  California 
University  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  results  of  experiments  which  have 
was  called  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
vast  vineyards  of  the  State  from  the  manufacture  of  wine  into  commod- 
been  carried  on  for  two  years  to  find  ways  of  turning  the  products  of  the 
ities  not  contraband.  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  department  of  viti- 
culture presided  at  the  meeting.  The  article  here  presnted  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Cruess  on  that  occasion,  and  condensed 
by  him  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


usually  allowed  to  settle  several 
months  to  deposit  cream  of  tartar 
and  is  then  placed  in  the  final  pack- 
age. One  factory  placed  the  syrup 
from  the  pans  into  gallon  tin  cans. 
This  can  makes  a  very  convenient 
sized  container  and  the  tin  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  syrup. 

White  syrup  may  be  made  similarly 
except  that  the  grapes  are  pressed 
without  heating. 

Copper  vacuum  pans  permit  the 
solution  of  a  small  amount  of  the 
metal  by  the  juice  and  for  this  reason 
it  will  be  advisable  to  line  them  with 
tin  or  replace  them  with  enamel- 
lined  steel  equipment  or  monel  metal 
pans. 

A  ton  of  grapes  will  yield  from  40 
to  55  gallons  of  syrup  under  average 
conditions.  The  pomace  which  after 
pressing  contains  some  sugar,  may  be 
leached  with  warm  water  and  the 
leachings  concentrated  to  give  a  sec- 
ond grade  syrup.  The  leached  ma- 
terial may  be  pressed,  dried,  and 
ground  for  stock  feed. 

An  inferior  syrup  can  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  sorghum  open  pan  or 
kettle,  but  it  will  be  caramelized  in 
flavor  and  dark  in  color. 

Good  grape  syrup  is  quoted  at  from 
$3  to  $6  per  gallon,  but  these  prices 
will  probably  not  prevail  in  normal 
times  because  this  means  &  gross 
return  of  $150  to  $300  per  ton  of  fresh 
grapes! 

Grape  Juice:  The  California  juices 
have  not  been  very  successful  for 
several  reasons.  First,  improper 
varieties  of  grapes  were  used;  second, 
the  juice  was  stored  in  wooden  barrels 
permitting  loss  of  color  and  flavor; 
third,  the  juice  was  heated  too  severe- 
ly, resulting  in  injury  to  flavor;  and 
finally,  the  grapes  used  were  too  ripe. 

The  first  defect  may  be  overcome 
by  blending  Muscat  and  red  wine 
grapes.  The  former  for  flavor  and 
the  latter  for  color  and  acid.  The 
juice  should  be  stored  in  glass  car- 
boys to  permit  settling  before  filtering 
and  bottling — this  will  overcome  the 
second  defect.  The  filtered  juice 
should  be  carbonated  before  bottling; 
this  makes  it  possible  to  sterilize  the 
juice  at  much  lower  temperatures 
than  usual^;  e.  g..  140°  F.,  as  against 
175  to  185°  F.,  commonly  used.  This 
results  in  a  product  of  fresh  flavor 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  adds  char- 
acter and  sprightliness.  The  present 
juices  are  usually  too  sweet.  By 
using  slightly  unripe  red  wine  grapes 
of  about  16%  to  18%  Balling  and 
ll4%  acid  to  blend  with  Muscat  juice 
the  finished  blend  will  be  agreeably 
tart  in  flavor  as  contrasted  to  the 
insipid  sweet  taste  of  many  com- 
mercial juices. 

Second  crop  Muscats  of  Fresno 
County  could  be  used  as  raw  material 
to  blend  with  coast  county  red  wine 
grapes.  We  believe  such  a  blended 
juice  to  be  superior  and.  therefore,  to 
have  commercial  possibilities. 

Dried  Wine  Oapes:  The  drying  of 
wine  grapes  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated at  the  University  Farm  during 
the  past  season  by  A.  W.  Christie  and 
the  writer.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  furnish  specifications  for  an  evap- 
orator and  to  recommend  methods  of 
evaporation  or  preparation  for  evap- 
oration. The  subject  cannot  be  ade- 
quately discussed  in  this  short  article. 
We  may  say  that  the  experimental 
evaporation  at  Davis  was  successful 
and  that  satisfactory  methods  of  han- 
dling the  grapes  were  developed. 

Dried  wine  grapes  of  both  red  and 
white  varieties  dried  at  Davis  were 
seeded  by  Mr.  Payne  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company.  The  white  raisins 
made  a  product  decidedly  inferior  to 
Muscat  raisins;  but  the  seeded  red 
raisins  were  of  a  delicious  blackberry 


flavor  and  made  excellent  pies,  tarts, 
puddings,  etc.,  where  they  were  used 
to  replace  fresh  berries.  The  loss 
during  seeding,  however,  was  very 
large,  and  the  product  would  have  to 
be  sold  at  a  relatively  high  price  to 
return  a  profit.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
possibilities. 

Utilization  of  Wines  on  Hand. 

The  present  stocks  of  wine  amount- 
ing to  several  million  gallons  is,  of 
course,  not  salable  as  such.  It  may, 
however,  be  converted  into  the  follow- 
ing products: 

Wine  Vinegar:  Ordinary  wine  con- 
tains about  12%  alcohol.  Ordinary 
cider  vinegar  contains  4%%  acetic 
acid.  One  per  cent  alcohol  will  pro- 
duce one  per  cent  acetic  acid  in 
vinegar;  or  wine  of  12%  alcohol  is 
potentially  equivalent  to  a  vinegar  of 
12%  acetic  acid;   that  is,  a  vinegar 


about  three  times  as  strong  as  cider 
vinegar  and  altogether  too  strong  to 
use  if  it  were  possible  to  reach  such 
a  percentage  of  acid.  A  better  prod- 
uct will  be  made  if  the  wine  is  diluted 
to  about  6%  alcohol  and  then  turned 
to  vinegar  by  any  of  the  methods  used 
in  making  cider  vinegar.  One  gallon 
of  wine  will  make  at  least  two  of 
vinegar,  although  the  Government  re- 
quires that  the  produce  be  so  labeled 
that  the  dilution  with  water  is  indi- 
cated. Dr.  Alsberg,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recommends  vinegar  making  also  as 
a  means  of  utilizing  the  grape  crop 
itself  because  of  the  market  for  the 
product  among  Latin-Americans  in 
Eastern  States.  The  idea  is  good  and 
worth  considering.  A  ton  of  grapes 
will  yield  300  gallons  of  vinegar  of  a 
value  wholesale  of  about  $100. 
Wineries  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
equipped  to  manufacture  this  product. 

Denatured  Alcohol:  100  gallons  of 
wine  would  yield  about  10  to  12  gal- 
lons of  alcohol,  which  at  50c.  per 
gallon  would  give  about  $5  to  $6  or 
5c.  to  6c.  per  gallon  of  wine;  not  a 
tempting  return.  On  the  same  basis, 
a  ton  of  grapes  would  return  only 
$7.50  to  $9,  not  enough  to  pay  for 
cultivation  and  picking. 

Dealcoholized  Wine:  Several  de- 
alcoholized  wines  appear  to  have 
found  a  good  market.  Perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  wine  stock  may  be  used 
later  for  this  purpose. 


Shoot  Infallible 
or  "E.  C." 

"Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powders  helped  me  fill  this  bag. 
You  can  bet  your  boots  they're 
the  powders  for  me  from  now  on. 

"Why  don't  you  try  'em  and  get 
some  real  sport!  I  tell  you  it 
«,nves  you  a  heap  o'  confidence 
when  you  know  your  shells  are 
loaded  with 

BEiyOULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 


E.C.* 


mk;h  gun 

IDt  At 
TARGET 


These  powders  can  be  bought,  ready 
loaded,  in  the  fourteen  standard  brands 
of  shells  listed  at  the  right  and  your  favorite 
is  one  of  the  fourteen. 

The  next  time  you  buy  loaded  shells  look 
at  the  top  wad  of  on  the  end  of  the  shell 
box  for  the  name  Infallible  or  "E.  C." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1039   Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 
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LOOTING  THE  ACADEMIES. 

\X7HEN  Charles  J.  Brand  and  W.  M.  Scott 
(both  recently  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington)  were  planing 
through  the  academic  atmosphere  at  Berkeley  the 
other  day  they  dropped  a  bomb  upon  our  con- 
sciousness of  current  events,  and  awakened  us  to 
a  fuller  realization  of  at  least  one  way  that  things 
are  going.  For  Mr.  Brand,  who  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  stuffing  the  drawers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  so  full  of  wise  and  cunning  things  in 
selling  crops  profitably  that  it  had  become  one 
of  the  very  best  pieces  of  governmental  furni- 
ture, has  left  his  department  bench  as  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  taken  up  the  job  of  management  of 
producing  and  selling  real  things  himself  for  a 
several-million-dollar  corporation  instead  of  tell- 
ing other  people  how  they  should  do  it.  And  Mr. 
Scott,  after  chasing  pear  blight  in  California 
many  years  ago  and  doing  other  advanced  things 
in  pomology  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  did 
so  well  for  himself  in  developing  apple  properties 
in  Virginia  that  he  has  now  been  carried  off  by 
the  same  corporation,  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Brand  in  the  line  of  production-management. 
Thus  these  two  men,  who  have  made  good  in  the 
academic  line,  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  academy  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  have  been  pulled  up 
by  their  academic  roots  and  transplanted  to  the 
field  of  practical  production  and  commerce.  Per- 
sonally, we  are  very  glad  of  their  promotion,  for 
they  are  able  and  companionable  men,  but  it  is 
not  along  personal  lines  that  their  recent  pro- 
gress interests  us  at  this  time.  Nor  does  their 
pecuniary  advancement  dazzle  us,  though  we  pre- 
sume that  their  personal  incomes  have  been  in- 
creased not  less  than  five-fold  by  the  high-finan- 
ciers who  have  organized  the  great  new  scheme  of 
fruit  production  and  trade,  which  they  rely  upon 
academic  persons  like  Mr.  Brand  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  pull  through  to  profit.  The  really  inter- 
esting thing  which  the  movement  of  these  two 
men  leads  us  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  great 
organizers  of  agricultural  industry,  who  are  now 
pouring  millions  of  their  own  and  other  people's 
money  into  new  schemes  and  outfits  for  crop  pro- 
duction, should  set  the  so-called  "practical  men" 
of  the  old  time  to  driving  teams  and  doing  other 
roustabouting,  and  employ  a  bunch  of  academic 
"theorists  and  visionaries,"  with  their  note-books, 
pencils,  clean  collars  and  style-plus  clothes,  to 
tell  the  practical  men  how  to  hitch  up,  how  to 
drive,  and  how  to  make  a  crop. 

A  NEW  THING  UNDER  THE  SUN? 

No;  it  is  not  so  very  new,  but  it  is  still  new 
enough  to  be  startling,  even  though  it  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  And  perhaps  the  most 
startling  thing  about  it,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is 
that  it  is  all  the  time  getting  worse  for  the  old- 
time  "practical  man"  to  get  a  job  as  a  manager 


or  conductor  of  great  producing  affairs.  It  is 
getting  worse  from  that  point  of  view,  because 
it  is  getting  better  from  the  academic  standing 
point.  And  why  is  that?  The  answer  is  very 
simple:  the  academicians  who  have  been  called 
during  the  last  decade  or  two  to  organize  and 
manage  practical  affairs  in  production  and  trade, 
have  developed  the  success  in  such  affairs  which 
those  who  employed  them  expected:  in  other 
words,  the  academicians  have  made  good  in  prac- 
tice. And  the  reason  why  they  have  been  pre- 
ferred in  so  many  great  affairs  to  the  "practical 
man,"  is  not  that  they  were  not  practical,  but  be- 
cause they  were  more  practical — broader  in 
knowledge,  deeper  in  thought,  quicker  and  surer 
in  decision,  and  therefore  more  certain  in  attain- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting  enough  to  preach 
on  this  point,  viz.:  that  the  trained  man  is,  to 
start  with,  just  as  good  an  average  man  as  the 
"practical  man,"  and  in  the  end  he  is  as  much 
better  as  his  training  has  made  him  a  keener 
observer,  a  quicker  and  broader  thinker,  and  has 
endowed  him  with  more  exact  and  varied  knowl- 
edge of  things  pertinent  to  the  undertaking  he 
enters  upon.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  preach 
about  it — the  achievements  and  results  of  the  last 
two  decades  have  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  trained  men  and  women  in  all  industrial  lines 
so  clearly  and  concretely  that  those  who  have 
great  affairs  to  put  through  choose  the  really 
more  practical  persons  to  do  it — those  more  prac- 
tical because  better  trained,  not  alone  in  special 
experiences,  but  in  the  things  related  thereto, 
and  in  the  mind  itself,  wtfich  directs  and  inter- 
prets all  experience.  The  country,  and  perhaps 
the  world,  is  really  covered  with  instances  of  aca- 
demic people  who  have  made  good  in  practical 
affairs  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and  trade-  We 
have  not  tried  to  keep  the  run  of  such  operations 
outside  of  our  own  State,  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  scores  of  good  teachers  and  research  men 
have  been  roped  and  dragged  out  of  the  faculties 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  east  of  the  mountains 
to  take  high  operative  places  with  corporations 
projected  for  agricultural  production,  or  some 
purpose  subsidiary  or  contributory  thereto.  In 
this  State  also  there  have  been  so  many  taken 
from  academic  lines  to  manage  individual,  cor- 
porate and  co-operative  agricultural  production 
and  trade  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  can  re- 
member them  all.  Of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to 
those  who  have  gone  out  on  their  own  initiative  to 
start  undertakings  of  their  own.  According  to 
the  old  idea  of  the  college  man,  one  might  nat- 
urally expect  him  to  be  conceited  enough  to  think 
he  could  do  it,  but  that  a  projector,  or  a  board  of 
directors,  of  a  great  concern  should  call  a  college 
man,  whom  tradition  says  knows  only  apparatus, 
books  and  card  indexes,  to  manage  and  operate  a 
great  producing  plant,  using  millions  of  money — 
that  is  where  the  good,  old,  hard  horse-sense  of 
the  practical  man  gets  3,000  volts  through  the 
solar  plexus  of  it.  And  yet,  that  is  exactly  what 
has  been  being  done  for  the  last  decade  or  two, 
and  is  being  done  now  from  year  to  year  more 
abundantly.  Our  academic  institutions,  both  for 
instruction  and  research,  and  the  academic  de- 
partments of  our  National  and  State  governments 
are  being  looted  of  their  best  men,  because  pro- 
moters and  projectors  of  corporate  agricultural 
enterprises  or  belongings  are  offering  such  men 
from  two  to  five  times  as  much  per  year  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  their  schemes  than  institutions 
and  governments  can  pay  them  for  teaching  or 
researching  in  the  public  interest. 

A  CONDITION— NOT  A  THEORY! 

That  is  what  Grover  Cleveland  would  have 
called  it  if  it  had  arisen  in  his  time,  and  we  can 
follow  his  example  farther,  perhaps,  by  refusing 
to  argue  about  it;  it  works  and  satisfies  those  who 
are  blowing  the  money  into  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  argue  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  or 
whether  it  isn't.  It  is  also  true  that  the  institu- 
tions are  themselves  hopelessly  handicapped  in 
any  counter-attack  they  may  try  to  make  upon 
the  powers  which  are  decimating  their"  faculties 
and  taking  only  the  best  of  the  kind  they  want- 
Institutions  cannot  get  money  enough  to  bid 
against  these  willful  millionaire  employers  to 
keep  their  best  men,  and  when  they  do  make  a ' 


great  onset  upon  the  State  or  the  public  for  more 
money  for  their  salary  rolls  all  they  can  do  is  to 
pro  rate  it  around  among  the  men  they  could  keep 
just  as  well  without  such  increase  because  no 
one  else  wants  them.  Institutions  are  now  com- 
peting with  each  other,  and  all  the  best  of  those 
whom  corporations  do  pot  take  away  are  being 
auctioned  off  to  the  richest  institutional  buyers. 
This  is  surely  against  public  policy.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country  that  good  teachers 
and  investigators  should  be  as  widely  scattered  as 
possible  so  that  their  influence  may  be  wide- 
spread. We  have  the  notion  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  investigators  should  be  standardized 
by  agreement  among  their  boards  of  trustees  of 
the  institutions  employing  them,  and  that  com- 
petition among  them  should  be  stopped.  The  in- 
terchange of  such  men  between  institutions, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  desirable,  should  not  be 
based  upon  compensation,  but  upon  the  rational 
basis  of  attraction  of  working  in  new  fields  and 
contact  with  new  people  and  problems  which  are 
of  inestimable  advantage  in  developing  higher 
quality  and  incentive  in  both  teaching  and  research. 
We  take  it  that  the  institutions  cannot  keep  many 
of  the  men  whom  the  millionaires  set  their  bait 
for,  from  biting  thereat.  Therefore  we  say,  let 
them  pull  their  catches  out  of  the  deep,  still  aca- 
demic pools  to  display  their  bright  golden  scales 
as  much  as  they  can  by  flopping  around  in  the 
fields  of  big  business,  big  finance,  or  whatever 
other  big  fields  the  golden  book  lands  them  upon. 
Let  the  bereft  institutions  console  their  chagrin 
and  loneliness  by  the  old  proverb:  "There  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  were  ever  caught  out 
of  it." 

PRIDE  IN  A  NEW  PRODUCT. 

It  is  our  judgment  then  that  no  institution  can 
keep  the  men  the  millionaires  wish,  whether 
they  wish  them  to  calculate  new  statistical  tables 
for  new  doctrines  of  probabilities  in  insurance  or 
finance,  to  develop  new  raw  materials  or  irresist- 
ible propaganda  for  packers'  products,  or  whether 
they  wish  them  to  buy  and  operate  all  kinds  of 
orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
great  and  diverse  -fruit  trade  of  the  "American 
.Fruit  Growers  Incorporated"  may  always  have 
products  of  its  own  to  deal  in — which  is  the  un- 
dertaking, as  we  understand  it,  that  Messrs. 
Brand  and  Scott  and  other  academicians  have  been 
drawn  into.  There  must  be  men  enough  to  deep 
insight  and  devotion  to  science  and  education 
left  in  the  institutions  to  discern  that  the  public 
has  found  a  new  use  for  their  output — has,  in 
fact,  discovered  a  new  product  of  their  activity 
and  demands  a  good  supply  of  it.  It  is  true,  we 
presume,  that  the  best  scholars  are  not  surely 
made  by  the  best  teachers,  nor  the  worst  scholars 
by  the  worst  teachers.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  some, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  best  men  the  world  has  been 
blessed  with  have  had  the  poorest  teachers,  and 
have  gone  through  the  meanest  pedagogical 
equipment — or  have  had  practically  no  teachers 
nor  equipment.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  function 
of  educational  effort  to  make  the  best  men  in  the 
world;  they  will  make  themselves  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  it,  and  they  may  be  the  best,  not  for  lack 
of  training,  but  partly  because  they  had  the  in- 
sight and  working  capacity  to  train  themselves. 
But  the  common  run  of  men  are  not  of  that  kind, 
and  therefore  the  public  must  make  a  strenuous 
and  unceasing  effort  to  train  the  average  man 
and  exalt  the  average  of  training,  and  fortunately 
the  devoted  and  industrious  average  teacher  can 
do  that.  If  he  could  not  our  general  educational 
system  would  be  a  failure  instead  of  a  glorious 
success.  The  fact  is  that  his  best  pupils  shoot 
beyond  him  by  their  own  natural  momentum,  and 
his  greatest  work  for  the  community  consists  in 
pulling  the  poorer  pupils  up  to  his  own  level  of 
common,  useful  manhood  and  citizenship;  and  a 
teacher  who  cannot  do  that  largely  ought  not  to 
be  a  teacher  at  all.  From  this  point  of  view,  and 
nothing  which  we  see  from  it  bedims  the  glory  of 
the  best  teachers,  both  in  their  instruction  and 
their  inspiration,  there  is  comfort  for  the  aver- 
lage  teacher  in  the  assurance  that  he  may  push 
jthe  best  and  pull  the  worst,  and  thus  play  a  use- 
ful part  in  the  world.  We  see  no  reason  why  in- 
Btitutions  should  over-mourn  the  looting  of  their 
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faculties  by  the  new  demand  for  academically 
trained  men  nor  that  they  should  strive  to  take" 
away  from  each  other  the  few  who  are  popularly 
ranted  as  the  best  teachers.  Let  them  all  proceed 
as  best  they  can  to  do  the  best  work  they  can 
without  being  set  up  or  cast  down  by  gaining  or 
losing  in  the  pedagogical  auction  houses  which 
are  now  holding  annual  sales.  A  new  product  is 
issuing  and  all  teachers  should  take  pride  in  it. 
No  institution  can  be  sure  to  make  it,  and  none 
can  stop  the  output  because  it  is  the  man  within 
the  training  which  the  millionaire  employers  are 
demanding. 

GENIUS  HAS  PLACE  IN  FARMING. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  will  be  better  and  quieter 
functioning  in  our  academic  and  departmental  out- 
fits when  the  restless  genuises  are  plucked  from 
their  desks,  class-rooms  and  laboratories  by  the 
millionaires?  It  is  possible  there  may  be  after- 
ward more  profound  academic  peace — just  as  there 
is  more  profound  quiet  in  the  apartment  house 
after  an  enterprising  manager  has  added  the  infant 
phenomenon  at  piano-pounding  to  the  talent  of  his 
road-show.  Now  that  the  public  calls  for  geniuses, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  an  institution  can  do  is  to 
graduate  its  geniuses  and  get  them  out  of  its  at- 
mosphere as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  public  will 
take  thorn  at  its  own  risk,  why  try  to  hold  onto 
them?  Hitherto  there  has  been  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  teachers  of  them,  because  if  sent  back  to  the 
environment  of  hard  work  and  scant capital  whence 
they  came,  they  were  counted  cranks  and  vis- 
ionaries, and  brought  college  training  into  disre- 
pute in  average  rural  communities.  In  the  new 
economic  heaven  into  which  agriculture  is  rising — 
a  heaven  in  which  high  "overhead"  cost  for  inter- 
est on  capital  and  efficient  service  can  be  pro- 
rated over  a  vast  aggregate  of  merchantable  pro- 
duction— there  are  shining  robes  and  high-sound- 
ing harps  for  our  agricultural  geniuses. 

Let  the  average  teacher  of  common  kids  remem- 
ber that  Dryden  said:  "Genius  must  be  born  and 
never  can  be  made."  Meantime  he  may  expec- 
tant watch,  for  from  the  smoke  of  faithful  plodding, 
fire  may  shoot  forth.   As  Longfellow  put  it: 

All  the  means  of  action— 
The  shapeless  mass,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius! 
And  it  is  fortunate  that  agriculture  is  now  build- 
ing altars  high  enough  to  safely..burn  it!    It  has 
been  dangerous  hitherto- 
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Walnats  on  Uplands. 

•  To  the  Editor>  In  planting  walnuts  on  ten  or 
twenty  acres  of  rolling  land  in  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, should  I  plant  the  black  walnuts  where  I  de- 
sire the  trees  to  be,  or  transplant  seedlings  when 
they  are  two  or  three  years  old.  It  is  the  idea 
around  here  that  the  black  walnut  tap  root  should 
never  be  disturbed  and  trees  seem  to  be  in  better 
condition  when  planted  in  this  manner.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  irrigate  these  trees  in  the  summer  if 
they  are  kept  well  cultivated? — R.  O.,  Clayton. 

We  are  aware  that  you  have  quite  a  bunch  of 
nut-planters  and  tap-rooters  in  your  county  and 
we  have  no  fight  with  them.  If  they  are  getting 
good  trees  that  way  and  do  not  mind  working  the 
whole  landscape  to  do  it  they  are  paying  the 
money  and  have  the  right  to  the  choice.  And  we 
advise  you  that  if  you  try  some  other  way  and  miss 
it  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  will  never  outlive 
the  ha  ha!  If  your  trees  should  be  struck  by 
lightning  and  theirs  not  it  wouW  be  because  their 
trees  had  tap-roots  and  yours  had  not  Therefore 
our  advice  to  you  is  that,  having  to  live  among 
tap-rooters,  you  had  better  do  as  the  tap-rooters 
do.  But  you  might  tell  them  two  things  they  do 
not  seem  to  know:  First,  that  out  of  fifteen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  walnuts  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year  probably  not  a  ton  came  from 
trees  grown  from  nuts  planted  in  place;  second, 
that  if  you  cut  the  tap  root  from  a  'seedling  in 
transplanting,  the  seedling  makes  one  or  several 


others  to  take  the  place  of  it — if  the  soil  is  deep 
and  moist  below  as  soil  ought  to  be  for  walnuts. 
Dry  uplands  are  no  place  for  walnuts  if  you  are 
aiming  at  large  productive  trees  and  plenty  of 
full-sized  nuts.  The  California  black  walnut  will 
grow  in  such  a  place  and  will  make  a  bush  or  a 
tree  according  to  the  food  and  drink  it  gets,  and  it 
will  also  take  a  graft  and  make  English  walnuts 
of  the  same  variation  in  size  and  quality.  Under 
such  conditions  the  tap-root  may  be  a  good  thing 
to  catch  hold  of — possibly  the  only  thing. 

What  Is  the  Matter  with  Nelis? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Winter  Nelis  pear  trees 
that  bloom  heavily  every  year,  but  fail  to  set 
fruit.  There  are  Bartletts  and  other  pears  close 
to  them  which  bear  heavily  every  year.  The  Win- 
ter Nelis  has  had  fruit  in  past  years  They  are 
about  30  years  old.  If  you  know'  a  remedy,  kindly 
give  it. — J.  F.  P.,  Lincoln. 

Winter  Nelis  is  as  perverse  as  delicious.  It 
has  always  been  the  chiefly  grown  winter  pear  in 
California  and  always  the  most  unintelligible.  It 
has  always  been  condemned  somewhere  for  shy 
bearing  and  yet  always  being  planted — formerly 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  variety  except  the 
Bartlett,  but  in  recent  years  more  has  been  done 
with  other  late  keepers-  In  old  times  there  was 
much  speculation  about  Nelis,  and  several  people 
had  secrets  which  explained  what  Nelis  wanfed. 
We  remember  one  man  who  was  so  sure  forty 
years  ago  that  he  had  the  secret  that  he  planted 
ten  acres  and  would  not  tell  anyone  why.  After 
growing  the  trees  fifteen  years  he  made  firewood 
of  them.  He  was  so  mad  that  he  would  not  graft 
them  over.  He  just  wanted  to  get  even  with  Nelis. 
We  cannot  answer  your  question  nor  suggest  any 
remedy.  Under  some  conditions  Nelis  will  and 
under  other  conditions  Nelis  will  not,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  they  are.  Perhaps  readers  who 
have  courted  Nelis  will  give  their  experiences.  It 
ought  to  be  mighty  interesting. 

Tomatoes  and  Summer  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  anything  to  use  when 
planting  tomatoes  in  the  open  field  from  seed  to 
prevent  blight  or  help  to?  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  disease?  I  have  about  five  acres  of  old  al- 
falfa ground  plowed  up  this  year  that  T  wish  to 
put  in  tomatoes.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their 
growth;  the  land  is  sandy  and  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture? — E.  B.  Manteca. 

The  cause  of  "summer  blight"  which  you  have 
reason  to  fear,  is  not  Known  and.  therefore,  no 
rational  preventive  or  cure  can  be  made  out.  No 
treatment,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  availed  any- 
thing. Late  planting  well  into  the  dry  season  on 
lands  which  will  supply  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  moisture  for  a  moderate  growth  of  Vines,  has 
been  freer  of  blight  than  early  planting  has  usually 
proved.  So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  this  year's 
planting,  because  of  moderate  moisture  prospects, 
ought  to  bring  good  results  on  lands  which  have 
moisture  enough  to  carry  the  plants  at  all.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  little  hard  this  summer  to  handle 
sandy  land  which  is  full  of  old  alfalfa  rubbish, 
but  it  can  be  done  if,  as  you  say,  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture. 

When  Will  Fruit  Seeds  Come  Up? 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  how  to  plant 
apple  seeds  and  how  long  should  it  take  them  to 
come  up;  also  English  walnuts.  I  have  planted 
both  now  more  than  two  months  and  neither  seems 
to  be  coming  through.  Does  you  book  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  answer  this  ques- 
tion?—E.  H.  S.,  Santa  Maria. 

If  you  planted  in  the  open  ground  the  seeds 
have  probably  not  yet  had  heat  enough  to  get 
busy.  Unless  the  have  rotted  or  dried  up  (for 
lack  of  heat  and  moisture  combined)  they  should 
appear  this  month.  Our  book  tells  how  to  treat 
the  seeds  of  fruit  trees  to  get  best  results.  It 
does  not  tell  when  they  will  come  up  because  that 
depends  upon  conditions.  Fruit  seeds  should 
usually  be  sprouted  before  planting  in  open  ground. 

Any  Excuse  for  the  English  Sparrow? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  economical  reason 
why  a  campaign  should  not  be  inaugurated  to  de- 
stroy English  sparrows?  I  know  there  is  a  wide- 
spread sentiment  against  killing  birds  (I  have  it 
myself),  but!  is  it  a  worthy  sentiment  that  protects 
such  a  villian  as  the  English  sparrow?— C.  S.  D., 
Manteca,  Cal.  ' 

We  know  no  reasons  why  English  sparrows 
should  not  be  extirpated  except  two:  First,  the 
inertia  of  people;  second,  the  possible  impossibil- 


ity of  catching  up  with  such  a  pest  Production 
condemns  him  for  his  injury  to  food  crops;  sci- 
ence and  sentiment  cry  out  against  him  for  his 
ruthless  destruction  of  song  birds.  He  seems  to 
be  unusually  aggressive  this  year  and  he  has  al- 
ready considerably  reduced  the  fruit  crops  in  many 
districts. 

Are  They  Canker  Worms? 

To  the  Editor:  For  the  past  two  years  I  have 
been  troubled  with  some  kind  of  a  worm  infesting 
my  young  pear  trees,  at  or  shortly  after  full 
bloom-  The  pest  works  largely  in  the  most  vig- 
orous trees  and  mostly  at  the  top.  The  foliage 
and  fruit  blossoms  are  eaten  off.  Tops  of  trees 
look  as  though  a  charge  of  shot  had  raked  them. 
I  have  found  numerous  small  worms  rolled  tightly 
in  a  corner  of  a  leaf,  the  worm  is  generally  partly 
covered  with  a  silky  web.  Have  tried  arsenic  spray, 
but  have  so  far  not  had  any  results,  the  reason  prob- 
ably being  on  account  of  not  knowing  when  to 
spray.  I  noticed  when  spraying  that  veritable 
clouds  of  small  gray  or  white  moths  would  fly  from 
the  trees  when  disturbed. — F.  W.  W.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  work  you  describe  seems  to  indicate  the 
spring  canker  worm,  but  if  so  the  culprit  has  no 
relation  to  the  leaf-folder  or  to  the  small  things 
which  take  fight  when  you  spray.  Canker  worms 
are  dark-colored,  slim  worms  about  an  inch  in 
length  which  "loop"  or  "measure"  as  they 
walk.  The  treatment  for  them  is  to  band  the 
trunks  with  loose  cotton  or  with  tree  tanglefoot 
to  prevent  the  wingless  moth  coming  from  the 
ground  to  reach  the  twigs  to  lay  her  eggs.  This 
ought  to  be  done  by  March  1.  If  the  moths  get  by 
the  barriers,  the  next  move  is  to  spray  the  leaves 
with  lead  arsenate — two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Good  spraying  for  codling  moth  ought  to 
kill  canker  worms. also.  If  you  have  a  visitation 
this  spring,  send  down  a  few  worms  so  that  we 
can  see  just  what  you  really  have  to  deal  with. 

Whitewash  on  Buds  and  Twigs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  setting  out  apricot  trees 
and  I  want  to  whitewash  them  against  sunburn. 
Will  it  be  practical  to  whitewash  to  the  top  of 
tree,  or  will  it  hurt  the  buds  or  sprouts  to  use  a 
wash  as  per  formula  in  "California  Fruits"? — L.  J. 
B.,  San  Jose. 

Whitewash  made  according  to  the  formula  to 
which  you '  refer  will  not  hurt  buds  nor  young 
shoots  unless  they  are  injured  mechanically  in 
putting  it  on.  In  whitewashing  the  whole  tree,  as 
now  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  "sour  sap  in 
the  top,"  etc.,  a  spray  pump  should  be  used,  not 
only  because  of  the  speed  of  it,  but  because  it  is 
difficult  to  use  a  brush  on  the  small  growth  with- 
out doing  more  or  less  harm,  and  a  great  deal  of 
harm  if  it  is  carelessly  done.  If  whitewash  is 
freshly  made  6f  stone  lime  there  may  be  some 
burning  of  buds  and  shoots,  but  if  made  of  air- 
slaked  or  hydrated  lime,  or  if  fresh  lime  is  used 
with  grease  of  some  kind,  it  not  only  adheres 
better  but  the  causticity  is  reduced  below  the 
danger  point. 

Another  Good  March. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  editorial  about  rainfall 
in  the  month  of  March,  you  forgot  to  mention 
March,  1912,  when  about  6  inches  fell — at  least 
here  in  Southern  California. — W.  H.,  Palmdale. 

Yes,  that  was  a  good  March  although  in  San 
Francisco,  whence  our  figures  were  taken,  the  ram- 
fall  of  March,  1912,  was  4.1  inches — not  as  good 
a  March  as  we  are  looking  for  this  year! 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following'  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  March  8,  1920: 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Seasons  Norma] 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  62        13.73        33.53  56  36 

Red  Bluff   00         5.98        18.64  76  38 

Sacramento  10         4.98        14.74  70  36 

San  Francisco  38  6.45        17.40  69  44 

San  Jose  30         6.31        12.63  68  34 

Fresno  18  4.32  6.91  74  39 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .12  8.78        15.08  74  42 

Los  Angeles  66         7.93        11.85  76  42 

San  Diego  40  5.92  7.66  72  49 

Winuemucca    .96         4.36  5.14  60  24 

Reno   •  .02  4.42  7.89  60  34 

Tonopah  00         2.05  5.58  66  2« 

Snowfall  Data. 

Saowfall 

Station —  On  Ground  part  week 

Mt.  Wilson   

McCloud    . . 

Inskip    18  .13 

Portola   ,   . . 

Sierra  vi  lie   

Emigrant  Gap    4  18 

Kim  t    50  12 

Yosemite   

(tuntington  Lake   26 
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Good  Trees  Scarce 
but  not  extinct 

Like  other  leading  nurserymen,  The 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co.  are  sold  out  of  cer- 
tain standard  soi  ls. 

From  the  several  hundred  varieties 
grown  here,  however,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  till  some  orders. 

Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  we  can't  till 
your  order.  Tell  us  your  requirements, 
when  ordering,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
make  suggestions  of  value  to  you. 
Our  efforts  for  the  year  are  concentrated 
not  on  selling,  but  on  standing  by  the 
grower,  to  be  of  the  most  practical  ser- 
vice to  him. 

Talking  it  over  with  us,  by  letter,  in- 
volves no  obligation  on  your  part.  Tell 
us  your  problem*; — we  may  have  a  suc- 
cessful solution  ready  at  band.  Write 

Secretary  and  Manager 

SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
Newcastle,  Calif. 


Silent  ALAMO 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


The  Silent  Alamo  supplies 
brilliant  illumination  in  the 
bouse.  You  merely  press  a 
button.  Floods  the  barn 
and  other  buildings,  too. 
Adda  many  hours  to  work- 
in?  time. 


PROVIDES     RUN  N  I  N  «i 

WATER  for  house  and  barn. 
Supplies  power  to  run  small 
power  machinery  —  operates 
the  ehurn.  separator,  wash- 
ink-  machine,  electric  Ian. 
etc. 


THE  QUIETEST  RUN- 
NING and  most  powerful 
motor  used  on  any  similar 
plant.  No  ruinous  vibra- 
tion. Requires  the  mini- 
mum of  attention.  Motor 
auomaticaHy  stops  when  ml 
?ets  low,  water  runs  low. 
and  when  batteries  are  fully 
charged.  Trouble-proof. 


Better  Housing  for  Orchard  Help 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth.) 


WRITE  FOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET,  which  tells  you  how  to  select  an  electric  lisrht  and 
power  plant. 

The  Silent  Alamo  and  the  Duro  Residence  Water  System  make  an 
ideal  equipment  for  the  farm  home  anywhere.    Ask  for  DURO  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco.       Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St,  Los  Angeles 


Because  of  the  housing  and  lack  of 
proper  sanitary  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  past  on  the  average  or- 
chard, it  has  been  necessary  for 
many  orchardists  to  rely  on  the  se- 
curing of  any  kind  of  labor  which 
shoHld  happen  to  come  along.  This 
condition  need  not  exist.  There  is  no 
reason  why  desirable  quarters  should 
not  be  provided;  furthermore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  living  conditions  on 
the  orchard  should  not  be  such  that  a 
man  who  is  desirous  of  securing  for 
his  family  pleasant  surroundings  and 
opportunities  for  education  and  devel- 
opment cannot  go  on  to  an  orchard 
and  find  conditions  that  will  to  some 
extent  meet  with  his  desires,  which 
would  be  an  incentive  for  him  to  do 
the  very  best  in  his  power  to  assist 
in  making  the  investment  profitable 
for  the  employer. 

One  possible  source  in  securing 
good  and  reliable  orchard  help,  and 
one  from  which  very  little  has  been 
drawn  in  the  past,  is  the  city  man 
who,  when  a  boy,  had  experience  in 
ranch  life  and  is  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  the  orchard,  provided  he  can 
make  the  change  without  at  the  same 
time  sacrificing  most  of  his  comforts 
and  conveniences  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  in  his  city  life. 

One  Source  of  Snpply. 

In  attempting  to  secure  men  for  the 
orchard  from  the  cities,  provision 
must  be  made  for  securing  the  most 
desirable  individuals  from  the  exist- 
ing supply.  There  are  in  many  large 
cities  thousands  of  intelligent,  skilled 
workers  who  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  move  their  families  to  the 
rural  districts  that  they  might  work 
in  the  fruit,  provided  comfortable  liv- 
ing conditions  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings were  to  be  had. 

A  large  portion  of  the  city  man's 
income,  whether  It  be  salary  or 
wages,  is  expended  for  rent,  fuel,  food 
and  clothing  for  himself  and  family. 
The  first  two  items  can  be  provided 
for  by  the  farm  at  a  nominal  cost,  as 
can  a  large  portion  of  the  third. 

Well  do  we  recall  the  old  days  of 
housing  the  orchard  help,  and  it  was 
some  housing.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
picture  "immodest  inconveniences" 
the  Oriental  help  were  subjected  to; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  housing  was  a 
secondary  consderation  with  them — 
all  that  was  necessary  was  a  shack 
with  four  wells  and  a  roof;  a  dirt  floor 
answered  every  purpose,  and  as  for 
interior  arrangements  and  decorations 
they  preferred  to  adjust  such  to  suit 
suit  their  own  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  Migratory  Fruit-Pickers. 

At  the  opening  of  each  fruit  sea- 
son the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  mi- 
gratory fruit  pickers,  cutters  and 
some  packers,  but  not  many,  have  in 
sight,  with  all  their  belongings,  a 
cow  and  a  pack  of  dogs  included.  If 
they  arrived  before  the  season  opened, 
they  camped  along  the  roadside  or 
on  some  unoccupied  spot  on  a  ranch 
where  they  had  contracted  to  work. 
Their  housing  consisted  of  a  "near" 
tent  of  the  "vintage."  we  will  say.  of 
♦he  "fall  of  40  or  the  spring  of  50." 
and  under  this  small  tent  the  family, 
which  was  invariably  a  large  one. 
slept,  unless  the  weather  was  very  hot. 
then  they  used  the  ground  under  some 
nearby  tree.  They  did  the  cooking  in 
the  onen.  exposed  to  all  the  dust  and 
filth  that  happened  to  pass.  If  there 
was  no  well  water  near,  they  drew 
their  supply  from  a  nearby  stream 
— many  times  one  that  ceased  to  flow, 
but  leaving  enough  in  the  holes  of  the 
creek  to  meet  their  needs.  Among  our 
heln  wee  a  number  of  single  men, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  ranch  all  they 
nossessed  was  rolled  In  a  blanket. 
They  would  take  their  belongings  to 
the  nearby  creek  bank  and  there 
eamn  for  the  season,  without  any 
shelter  except  a  few  drying  trays  they 
would  tack  against  a  tree  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  wind.  We  recall 
having  had  two  of  such  individuals  In 
our  employ  for  more  than  ten  consec- 
utive years.  They  would  arrive  on 
the  scene  at  the  commencement  of 
fruit  thinning  and  remain  until  the 


last  pound  was  harvested.  One  .of 
thes*  parties  was  above  the  average 
in  intelligence,  and  in  conversation 
with  him  we  learned  that  he  had 
"seen  better  days."  He  was  sober  and 
industrious,  and  we  were  prompted  to 
enquire  as  to  his  occupation  during 
the  months  he  was  not  employed  in 
fruit  picking.  His  reply  was:  "I  go  to 
the  city  and  play  the  races,  and  when 
I  go  broke  I  come  back  and  work  for 
you." 

Conditions  Change. 

Similar  conditions,  as  here  stated, 
existed  on  the  major  portion  of  the 
fruit  ranches  in.  practically  all  fruit- 
growing districts  of  the  State.  How- 
ever, there  gradually  came  a  time 
when  conditions  took  a  change  for  the 
better.  These  changes  were  brought 
about  in  many  ways.  First,  increased 
acreage  and  production  called  for  an 
increased  amount  of  help,  and  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
foregoing  class  to  meet  the  demand, 
consequently  the  cities  and  towns 
were  called  upon  to  supply  the  num- 
ber lacking,  but  in  order  to  get  this 
class  of  help  a  better  method  of  liv- 
ing conditions  was  asked  for.  Their 
demands  were,  as  a  rule,  not  unrea- 
sonable. Many  were  satisfied  with 
camp  accommodations,  such  as  tents, 
fresh  water  and  free  fuel.  The  last 
two,  as  a  rule,  could  be  easily  fur- 
nished at  no  cost  or  inconvenience  to 
the  orchardist.  The  water  he  would 
naturally  have,  and  the  fuel  was  sim- 
ply the  primings  from  the  ranch  that 
would  be  carted  off  and  burned.  A 
supply  of  tents  were  always  on  hand, 
at  a  nominal  rental,  at  the  second- 
hand stores;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  party  at  Santa  Rosa  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  supplying  the 
ranchers  in  all  fruit  districts  with 
tents  of  various  dimensions  at  a  nom- 
inal cost. 

Ferinnnenl  Hoaxing  Accommodations. 

The  large  growers  and  packers,  who 
employed  several  hundred  pickers, 
packers  and  general  help,  found  it 
rather  inconvenient,  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive, to  supply  tents  for  all;  in- 
stead they  constructed  permanent, 
dormitories  and  cottages  for  housing 
purposes.  These  buildings  they 
equipped  with  all  conveniences,  such 
as  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  patent  toilets,  bath  and 
reading  rooms,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  culinary  utensils  to  be  supplied 
by  the  employees.  Many  orchardists 
have  erected  dance  pavilions,  and  laid 
out  croquet  grounds,  and  some  have 
even  gone  to '  the  fexpense  of  con- 
structing concrete  plunge  baths  and 
swimming  tanks,  and  many  other  inci- 
dental conveniences  that  go  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  tired  help  after  a 
long  day's  work  under  the  rays  of  a 
torrid  sun,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fruit  districts. 

A  number  of  places  such  as  re- 
ferred to  have  brought  to  our  personal 
attention.  We  have  in  mind  the  Fred 
S.  Jones  Cherry  Ranch  of  Green 
Valley,  Solano  County,  California,  and 
by  the  way  Mr.  Jones  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  owning  the  largest  cherry  or- 
chard in  the  world — more  than  200 
acres,  the  major  portion  of  which  is 
in  bearing.  To  harvest  his  crop  of 
cherries  requires  more  than  300  em- 
ployees, and  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  houses  and  looks  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  help  is  to  be  commended  In 
the  highest  terms. 

An  Ideal  (  amp  Crowd. 

Another  striking  example  of  ranch 
housing  may  be  found  on  the  William 
Smith  ranch  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
under  a  term  lease  to  Smith  and 
Schute.  There  may  be  found  what  we 
term'an  ideal  camp  ground,  located  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  living  quarters  are  a  two-story 
dormitory  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience of  a  modern  city  bungalow. 
So  agreeable  are  those  conditions  that 
these  orchardists  rest  at  ease  on  the 
proposition  of  help,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  matter  at  times,  es- 
pecially, as  in  their  case,  where  the 
season  is  short  and  so  much  help  is 
required  in  handling  the  large  tonnage 
of  fruit  grown  along  the  river. 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Think  What  Punishment  They  Stand 


HAVE  you  ever  considered  how  much  depends 
upon  the  tubes  in  the  tires  of  a  racing  car  ? 

No  matter  how  staunch  a  casing  may  be,  it  can- 
not withstand  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
track  unless  the  tube,  also,  is  flawless. 

During  the  American  racing  season  of  1919,  every 
important  race  of  fifty  miles  or  more,  on  speed- 
way and  road,  was  won  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

While  that  is  splendid  tribute  to  the  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire,  it  is  also  proof  conclusive  of  the 
superior  quality  of  Goodyear  Tubes. 


As  you  know,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes, 
just  as  the  Goody  ear  Tubes  so  favored  by  racers,  are 
made  of  pure  gum  strips,  built  up  layer-upon-layer. 

Their  cost  is  but  little  more  (an  average  of  seventy 
cents)  than  the  cost  of  tubes  of  lesser  merit.  Do 
you  consider  it  economy  to  risk  a  costly  casing 
to  save  so  small  a  sum? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  come  in  a  water- 
proof and  oil-proof  bag.  Get  them  from  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer.  More  of  them 
are  used  than  any  other  kind. 
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sa/s= 

"the  ^enu/ne<^5 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the_  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 

Gale  Dark. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the-  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Jxtit  UU  am  "send  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Fruit  Acreage  at  San  Lorenzo.           !  finely  cut  shavings.    A  consignment 

F.  L.  Hogue  has  planted  13,100  fruit  of  ibis  nature  has  been  received  on 

trees  on  his  160-acre  ranch  at  San  the  San   Francisco  market,  arriving 

Lorenzo.    Of    this    fifty    acres   was  in  perfect  condition, 

planted  to  apricots,  fifty  to  prunes,  Kbiihiirh  Growth. 

fifty  to  pears  and  twelve  to  soft  shell  The  rhubanb  glwth  in  Alameda 
Santa  Barbara  walnuts.  The  150  coUntv  nas  be€n  greaUv  retarded  bv 
acres  set  to  apricots,  pears  and  prunes  cool  weatber,  which  will  materially 
are  interset  with  walnuts.  This  was  refiuce  production.  The  normal  ship- 
done  that  when  the  deciduous  trees  ping  seasoll>  which  extends  from  six- 
failed  in  their  usefulness,  he  would  weoks  to  two  ,uonths,  generally  com- 
have  a  full  bearing  walnut  orchard 
instead. 


Fumigation  for  Fig  Scale. 


mences  March  1,  but  on  account  of 
the  dry  cold  weather  carlot  shipments 
are  not  expected  before  March  15. 


H.  S.  Smith,  of  the  Pest  Control    For  Experimental  Vineyards. 

Office   of   the   State   Department   of  „  ...    '       '  . 

Agriculture,  assisted  by  Commissioner  '  ™e  California  de  egation  at  Wash- 
Roullard  of  Fresno  County,  have  been  "»Kton  haa  presented  s  ronS  argu- 
conductlng  an  experiment  in  the  ments  before  Agricultural  Commit,,-, 
fumigation  of  fig  trees  for  the  new  ;  m#**  upon  them  to ^purchase  the  two 
fig  s'cale.  Liquid  hydrocyanic  acid  ^emhS  h' ^Sote  ealea  ^ 
was  used.  This  experiment  was  made  el  nm?nt  Das  neretorore  leased, 
to  obtain  data  on  the  possibility  of  Los  Aneeles  County  Fumigation, 
exterminating  the  scale.  Of  the  47,000  acres  of  oranges  and 


Walnuts  in  Sun  Fernando  Valley. 


lemons  in  Los  Angeles  County  57  per 


,  cent  has  been  fumigated.    The  dis- 
From  far-off  Armenia  to  the  San  tricl    inspectors   report   the  general 
Fernando  Valley  to  raise  walnuts  was  I  nesults  to  have  beet)  more  satisfactory 
the  trip  made  by  George-  Donelion.  •  tnan  ever  Def0re 

Mr.  Donelion  was  a  v*™1*™™**   California  Packing  Corporation. 

Armenia,  and  from  the  looks  of  his  I  °  r 

orchard  at  Van  Nuys  perhaps  some  '  VV  ithin  a  few  weeks  work  is  to  be 
of  our  California  walnut  growers  started  on  the  California  Pax-kim: 
would  do  well  to  get  the  results  of  Corporation  s  new  $750,000  plant  in 


his  many  years'  experience. 
Calif.  Pear  Growers'  Advertising  Plan. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  planning  a  nation-wide  ad- 
vertising campaign  along  the  lines 
followed   by   the   raisin   and   citrus  j 

   11  .  _   1.  rjr 


Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA   CO-OPERATN  Y. 
CANNERIES. 


In  March  bth  issue  of  the  Pacini- 


growers,  acocrding  to  Farnk  T.  Swett,  Rural  Press,  there  was  published  an 
president.  Plans  are  also  being  made  j  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Cali- 
for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  tornia  Co-operative  Canneries  -in 
drying  plants   to  take   care  of  the   Stanislaus  County.     We  have  since 


Pi 

windfall  pears. 

Plant  Protection  Hoard  to  MeeL 


learned  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  Mo- 
desto, March  4,  a  large  number  of 
leading  fruit  growers  of  Stanislaus 
Director  G.  H.  Hecke,  chairman  of  \  County  were  present,  and  the  organi- 
the  Western  Plant  Quarantine  Board,  i  zation  of  the  Stanislaus  Growers'  As- 


Mildew  is  Here 


Sulphur  your  vines  with  the 

American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayer 

and  save  your  crop. 
Price  $18.00 


Don't  waste  time  with 
a  poor  machine. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

C««l-ll  PASADENA  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES 


announces  there  will  be  a  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  May  11  to  13. 
This  Board  was  created  at  Riverside 
in  May.  1319,  for  the  protection  of 
plants  against  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests. 

New  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announces  the  appointment 
of  the  following  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners: Amador  County,  J.  E. 
Kelley,  lone,  vice  J.  Marchant.  re- 
signed. Solano  County.  Frank  Owen, 
vice  G.  M.  Gates,  resigned. 
Almonds  in  Sacramento  Valley. 

Indications  point  to  a  record  almond 
crop  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Slight 
damage  'has  been  done  by  frost.  The 
recent  rains  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit. About  80  per  cent  of  California's 
J  $3,500,000  almond  crop  is  produced 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
New  Apple  Growers'  Association. 

Among  the  new  associations  recent- 
ly formed  in  California  is  the  Green- 
field Apple  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salinas.  Directors  in- 
clude William  Hazlett,  D.  M.  Whiting. 
J.  Yoemans,  W.  R.  Johnston,  and  G. 
Hawley. 

Biological  Control  of  Mealybug. 

The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announces  that  sometime  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  a  number  of 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  biological  control  of 
mealybugs  in  California  will  be 
issued. 

Apricot  Pits  $50  a  Ton. 

The  highest  average  price  ever  paid 
the  apricot  growers  for  pits  has  been 
made  known  by  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  when  they  made 
their  final  payment  to  the  grower, 
which  was  $50  a  ton. 

Another  (  anncr)  for  Sacramento. 

The  Sacovalley  Canning  and  Pro- 
vision Company  have  awarded  con- 
tracts for  its  new  $250,000  plant  along 
Riverside  Road,  Sacramento. 

Avoeadoe*  Packed  In  Saaftaga, 

A  new  idea  is  born  every  minute, 
this  one  being  a  simple  and  apparent- 
ly plausible  way  of  packing  and  ship 


sociation  was  completed.  At  the 
meeting  subscriptions  to  the  new 
cannery  fund  reached  $117,000  with 
assurance  of  upwards  of  2,000  tons  of 
fruit.  It  is  expected  that  the  funds 
for  the  cannery  will  reach  $175,000. 

The  local  association  was  formally 
organized  and  directors  for  the  first 
year  elected  as  follows:  T.  K.  Beard. 
E.  A.  Jones,  R.  Farr  and  H.  G,  Pierce, 
of  Modesto;  M.  S.  Amerino  and  L.  E. 
Pitts,  representing  the  McHenry  dis- 
trict; H.  G.  Hues,  of  Salida;  J.  W. 
Hackett,  of  Ceres;  Geo.  H.  Pfarr,  of 
Empire;  M.  L.  Harmon,  of  Donair; 
and  P.  A.  Hunt,  of  Oakdale. 

The  Board  of  Directors  completed 
their  organization  by  electing  M.  S. 
Amerino.  President;  H.  G.  Pierce, 
Vice-President,  and  Geo.  N.  Pfarr. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  execu- 
tive committeee  consisting  of  the 
President,  Secretary  and  T.  K.  Beard. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
cannery  association  during  the  com- 
ing year  consists  of  S.  E.  Johnson,  of 
Cupertino,  President;  Vernon  Camp-, 
bell,  of  San  Jose,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager;  Albert  Haentze,  of 
Evergreen,  Secretary-Treasurer.  It 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  cannery 
ready  to  handle  the  coming  season's 
crop. 


REED1  Bi   GETS  PACKING  PI.  \  \  ' . 


California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  have  selected  Reedley 
as  a  desirable  location  from  which  to 
handle  and  ship  the  prune  and  apri- 
cots under  their  control  in  that  sec- 
tion- Two  of  the  representatives  of 
the  organization  have  been  at  Reedley 
selecting  a  site  for  the  packing  house, 
which  they  propose  to  have  in  readi- 
ness to  handle  the  coming  season's 
crop. 


DELANO  JOINS  RAISIN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The  grape  growers  of  northern 
Kern  County  have  joined  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Company,  and 
are  now  signing  up  their  acreage  for 
the  coming  season.  Northern  Kern 
County  is  planting  a  large  additional 
ping  avocadoes  by  placing  them  in  acreage  to  raisin  grapes. 
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HAYES 

Fruit-Fog 
Gun 


Send 


coupon 
for  FREE 
BOOK  and  see 
why  this  is  the 
World's  fastest  spray- 
ing apparatus.  The  only 
gun  which  combines  great 
speed  with  the  thoroughness  of 
Fruit-Foe.  One  man  handles  ca- 
pacity of  big  power  sprayer.  Does 
four  days'  work  in  one.  Simple 
twist  shoots  long  spray  to  top  of 
tallest  trees,  or  gives  wide  spray 
for  close-up  work,  or  shuts  off 
tight  and  prevents  waste  of  solu- 
tion between  trees.  Mechani- 
cally perfect  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Get  the  book  for  full  details. 


Hayes  Hand 
Barrel  Spray 
Pump 


Hayes  Platform 
Duplex  Hand 
Sprayer 


Users  of  Hayes  Power  Sprayers 
are  within  only  24  hoursof  a  service 
station  at  all  times.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent at  a  critical  time  this  quick 
service  may  save  your  fruit  crops. 
Hayes  Power  Sprayers.  Engines 
and  Repairs  are  distributed  by 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Atlanta  Los  Angeles 

Denver  San  Francisco 

Jacksonville  Seattle 
Portland  Spokane 

Salt  Lake  City 
We  Also  Maintain  Stocks  at 
Flora  Dale,  Pa.  Philadelphia 
Kansas  City  Little  Rock 

Grand  Rapids       Albion,  N.  Y. 

Hayes  Hand  Sprayers  are  dis- 
■  tributed  by  Hardware.  Imple- 
I—     merit  and  Seed  Jobbers 


Send  for  the  Startling  Story 
of  Fruit-Fog  Spraying! 

FRUIT  Growers  and  Farmers  should  beware  of  life-sucking,  profit-stealing 
pests  this  year.  Reports  say  their  ravages  are  more  terrible  than  ever 
before  in  some  sections.  Send  the  coupon  for  Big  New  FREE  Book  and 
Valuable  Spraying  Guide  now.  Get  all  the  new  facts  on  spraying  before  it  is 
too  late.  Learn,  for  example,  why  Fruit-Fog— the  vaporous  super-spray— is 
the  ONLY  spray  fine  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  microscopic  niches  in  bark, 
buds  and  foliage— where  millions  of  UNSEEN  deadly  pests  hide— and  where 
no  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  spray  can  reach.  This  explains  why  ordinary 
spraying  often  fails.  Also  why  Fruit-Fog  Spraying  has  been  pronounced  a 
phenomenal  success  by  Experts,  Experiment  Stations  and  Fruit  Growers  every- 
where. Fruit-Fog  positive  thoroughness  is  the  direct  reason  for  the  big  crops  and 
big  profits  that  have  made  Fruit-Fog  Spraying  famous.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 


The  Hayes  scientifically  atomized,  fog-like 
spray  is  produced  by  Hayes  guaranteed  3001b. 
pressure  and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle.  Its 
vapory  fineness  gives  Fruit -Fog  remarkable 
adhering  powers.  No  drops  form — no  solu- 
tion wasted — no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off — 
as  with  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  sprays. 

Hayes  Fruit -Fog  Sprayers  are  positively 
standardized  in  every  part.  They  are  skill- 
fully made  in  a  way  that  insures  enduring 
service  and  greatest  efficiency  under  high 
pressure. 

To  assure  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  users  the  best 
possible  engine  service,  we  have  selected  the 


famous  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  Engine  as  stand- 
ard equipment. 

Sprayers  for  Every  Purpose 

There  are  Hayes  Sprayers  for  Orchards, 
Gardens,  Field  Crops,  Vineyard,  Nurseries, 
Cemeteries,  Greenhouses,  Shade  Trees, 
Potatoes,  Cotton,  Flowers,  Alfalfa,  Sugar- 
beets,  Poultry  and  Hog  Disinfecting,  White- 
washing, Cold  Water  Painting  and  every 
other  known  use. 

No  matter  what  your  sprayer  needs,  from 
our  great  Triplex  Fruit-Fog  Power  Sprayer 
to  the  smallest  Garden  Atomizer,  we  make  it. 


Send  the  Coupon  Today! 

Tell  us  how  many  trees  you  want  to  spray  and  how  old  they  are  on  the  average.  Also 
what  other  uses  you  have  for  your  sprayer.  We'll  tell  you  where  and  how  you  can  get 
the  style  of  Hayes  Sprayer  best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We'll  also  send  our  Big 
New  Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers  and  Valuable  Spraying  Guide  FREE.    Send  the  coupon  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY 

Dept.  C,    GALVA,  ILLINOIS  m 


Send  for 
Big  Spraying  Book 
FREE! 

The  book  pictures  and  de- 
scribes the  Fifty  Styles  of 
Hayes  Sprayers.  Tells  why 
the  deadly  pests  that  infest 
your  Fruit,  Potatoes,  Hogs, 
Poultry,  etc.,  cost  you  more 
each  season  than  several 
Hayes  Spraying  Outfits. 
Proves  that  these  destructive 
pests  are  costing  American 
Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 
an  appalling  toll.  Shows  how 
thousands  of  owners  of  Hayes 
Sprayers  have  stopped  these 
losses — and  turned  them  into 
big  profits.  Send  the  coupon 
now  and  get  the  FREE  BOOK. 

Valuable  Spraying 
Guide  Also  Sent 
FREE! 

This  Spraying  Guide  tells 
you,  in  simple,  handy  form, 
how  to  recognize  and  kill 
every  known  pest  that  infests 
every  fruit  and  other  crop, 
also  every  animal  on  your 
place.  Tells  what  solution  to 
use — how  to  mix  it — how  and 
when  to  apply  it.  Worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  any 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower. 
Send  the  coupon  and  get 
your  copy  FREE. 


Hayes  Pump 
tc  Planter  Co. 
Dept  C.  Garva.UI. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  FREE  and  wit  hour 
obligation,  your  Hid  New  Sprayer 
Book  and  your  Valuable  Spraying 

Guide. 


Number  of  trees  Average  age. , 


Name.. 
P.O.... 
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I  Plow  now  where  1  was 
never  able  louse  horses" 

"My  LAUSON  Tractor  has  been  a  paying  investment. 
1  have  plowed  with  it  in  a  good  many  places  where 
I  was  never  able  to  plow  with  horses.  I  used  the 
Tractor  for  running  feed  cutter,  clover  huller  and 
pulling  out  stumps.  It  is  an  all-around  labor-saver. 
Another  place  where  the  LAUSON  has  come  in 
especially  handy  is  pulling  manure  spreader." 


Bs*  Holstsla,  Blaconiia 

•.sc-st  a,  me. 


T:.»  Johr.  La.  ion  lif&Oo, 
3r  Eolrto:n:  Vltoonaia. 


Uy  tractor  has  torn  a  FWlif  latsatmsnt.    I  hare 

never   atls  to  plo*  nl-.'g  horses.    I  oso* 
traotor  for  rnanlae  Feed  Cjtter,  Morsr  Euller, 
Psalnc  Vachlns  ar.4  pclliac  out  »ton»». 

It  if  an  a  1  ore  cud  labor  semr.  another  place 
••.ere  the  Liaison  has  am  Is  cs.-jc'-  — i;  hard?,  Is 
polling  liinure  jprstior. 


(SJi'nedl 


Tosre  truly, 


Joe  Tsui-. 


The  LAUSON  is  built  by 
an  old  established  farm  en- 
gine manufacturer — hacked 
by  years  of  skill  and  man- 
ufacturing resources.  Not 
low  in  price,  despite  favor- 
able labor  conditions  and 
efficient  production  —  but 
lowest  in  point  of  service 
and  satisfaction. 

The  LAUSON  does  what 
you  would  expect  a  high- 
quality  tractor  to  do. 

Write  for  more  information 
before  you  buy  any  kind  of 
a  tractor.    It  will  pay. 


Distributors  for  Oregon,  California 
Arizona  and  Nevada 

THE  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
39  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO.,  New  HoUtein.  WU. 


SEEDLINGS 

50,000  MYROBOLAN 
60,000  ALMOND 
20,000  PEACH 

Suitable  for  lining  out  in  nursery  and  budding 
this  season. 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Fresno,  California 


SEEDS 


that  are  full  of  life, 
and  the  service  that 
goes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co., 


439  S.  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles 


In 
PAFEH 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland.  Ore. 


Total  value  of  all  livestock  in 
Arizona  is  $82,000,000. 


The  pea  crop  of  Alameda  County 
has  been  badly  injured  by  frost;  added 
to  this  the  dry  weather  excludes  the 
possibility  of  an  early  crop.  The 
Alameda  County  acreage  is  estimated 
at  2,000  for  market  purposes. 


The  Apple  as  a  Food  Product 


(Written   for  Parltlc  Kural 

How  often  have  we  heard  it  said: 
"Eat  an  apple  a  day  and  it  will  keep 
the  doctor  away."  To  substantiate 
that  time-honored  epigram  the  high- 
est scientific  authority  is  accredited 
with  the  statement  that  "the  caloric 
value  of  a  juicy  apple  is  equal  to  that 
derived  from  two-thirds  of  a  glass  of 
milk,  or  a  small  plate  of  beans,  a 
lamb  chop,  or  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
rice,  a,  potato,  or  two  slices  of  bread. 
There  is  computed  to  be  as  much  en- 
ergy in  a  pound  of  apples  of  there 
would  be  in  15  cents  worth  of  pork." 
As  apples  are  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  could  the  populace  be  in- 
duced to  become  great  apple  con- 
sumers conditions  of  health  might  be 
greatly  improved.  The  most  impor- 
tant food  value  of  an  apple  depends 
largely  on  its  sugar  and  fruit  acid,  and 
in  order  to  attain  those  qualities,  the 
location  and  soil,  as  well  as  climatic 
conditions,  are  first  to  be  considered 
when  the  planting  of  an  apple  orchard 
is  contemplated-  These  same  condi- 
tions will  also  apply  in  the  giving  of 
color  and  adding  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  the  apple. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years 
but  little  was  known  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  apple-producing  sections,  and 
less  was  known  of  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  produced.  All  attention  was  be- 
ing centered  upon  fruits  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  established;  there- 
fore the  apple  was  playing  "second 
fiddle."  The  great  apple-producing 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  many 
sections  of  the  East  felt  that  they  had 
a  patent  on  the  industry,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  In  time  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  apple  orchards  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  developing  fruit  in  realms 
of  superabundance  of  sunshine  and 
air,  in  a  soil  so  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  color  and  quality,  and 
beyond  all  else,  flavor.  With  their 
annual  increasing  popularity,  the 
Watsonville,  Belleflower,  the  Sonoma 
Gravenstein,  the  Humboldt  All  Gold 
and  Jonathan,  the  Yucaipa  Roman 
Beauty,  the  Tehachapi  Gano,  the  Yak- 
ima, Wenatchee  and  Hood  River 
Spitzenburg,  Winesap  and  Delicious 
varieties,  have  caused  the  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  apple-producing  sections 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  Apple  a  Pacific  Coast  Feature. 

The  apple  is  now  as  much  a  fix- 
ture on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the 
Washington  navel  orange,  the  El- 
berta  peach  and  the  Bartlett  pear.  So 
great  has  been  its  acreage  increase 
and  its  popularity  as  a  commercial 
commodity  that  millions  of  Eastern 
and  foreign  capital  have  become  heav- 
ily interested.  These  large  holdings 
are  under  the  management  of  experi- 
enced orchardists,  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  care  and  attention 
that  must  be  shown  such  valuable 
property.  They  have  established 
rules  governing  every ,  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting,  cultivating, 
pruning,  spraying,  harvesting  and 
packing,  and  as  these  rules  are  ob- 
served, satisfactory  results  are  at- 
tained. 

The  apple,  in  practically  all  sec- 
tions, like  other  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruits,  is  handled  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  This  is  more  noticeable 
throughout  the  Northwest.  Although 
there  are  many  private  shipping  or- 
ganizations who  are  conducting  a  sat- 
isfactory business.  Competition  has 
increased  to  that  extent  that  the  wild- 
cat element  has  been  weeded  out,  and 
there  is  too  much  capital  invested  in 
orchards  and  equipment  for  those  who 
are  now  conducting  the  business  to 
allow  it  to  take  a  downward  turn.  In 
some  of  the  leading  districts  land 
values  have  more  than  doubled  in  five 
years,  and  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  just  cause  for 
it.  The  producers  have  learned  the 
art  of  orchard  care;  they  know  wh«n 
to  prune,  to  cultivate,  to  spray,  to 
thin,  and  the  most  important  of  all, 
they  know  how  to  grade  and  pack  the 
fruit,  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
success.  The  world  war  was  a  blow 
to  the  industry  in  more  ways  than' 
one,  the  greatest  of  which  was  the 
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embargo  against  exportation,  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  apples  had  found  their 
way  into  every  civilized  port  on  the 
globe.  However,  that  is  only  tem- 
porary, for  as  soon  as  space  can  be 
secured  apples  will  be  moved. 
California  Apple  Has  International 
Reputation. 

Our  own  California  apple  has  lonie 
since  been  recognized  by  the  foreign 
consumers  as  one  equal  to  those  of 
long-standing  international  reputa- 
tion. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Watsonville  apple  has 
found  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Orient  and  the  Antipodes.  In 
latter  years  the  Sonoma  Gravenstein 
has  tickled  the  palate  and  pleased  the 
eye  of  the  epicure.  Other  sections  of 
the  State  have  discovered  that  they 
can  produce  an  apple  equal  to  any 
ever  placed  in  a  box,  and  it  is  only  a 
lack  of  placing  them  before  the  con- 
suming public  that  this  is  not  known. 
Had  there  been  given  one-half  the 
attention  to  advertising  and  boosting 
in  all  ways  possible  the  apple,  that 
has  been  devoted  to  the  California  or- 
ange, plum  and  cherry,  its  popularity 
would  have  exceeded  the  trio. 


i:\rLAXATI03f    OF    FIRST  PAGE 
DIAGRAM. 


The  diagram  on  our  first  page 
shows  very  graphically  the  rainfall 
for  the  San  Francisco  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia from  1850  to  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  present  year.  Each 
small  square  in  the  diagram  repre- 
sents one  inch  of  rainfall.  The  larger 
squares  enclosed  in  heavy  lines  rep- 
resent one  year's  rainfall,  and  the 
months  are  indicated  (somewhat  faint- 
ly) above.  We  are  indebted  to  San- 
born &  Corinson.  Surveyors  &  En- 
gineers, San  Francisco,  for  the  orig- 
inal of  this  diagram. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Water 
Users'  Association  of  the  Orland  Irri- 
gation Project,  held  at  Orland,  Satur- 
day, February  28,  T.  D.  Urbahns, 
Field  Entomologist  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  attended  and 
lectured  on  the  different  phases  of 
the  grasshopper  problem  and  outlined 
an  organized  control  campaign. 
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Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
bo  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  If  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAflLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  -  best  for 
purposes,    LEA  VINO     NO  ASH. 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  10O%  pure,  in  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mix  jour  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  in 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  110  to  220  pounds  per  acre 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  POWDERED  SUL- 
PHUR, 100%  pure.  This  has  Increased  vari- 
ous crops  up  to  500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO., 
024  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR  SUL- 
PHUR,"  Price-list  and  Samples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  use  the 
sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date  of  ship- 
ment preferred. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet.  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


CAPRiriGS 

The  J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens.  Fresno, 
has  a  good  supply  of  marame  and  proflchi 
caprifigs  for  this  season.  Mamme  crop  for 
colonizing  capring  trees  ready  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Proflchi  crop  ready  the 
first  week  in  June.  Orders  given  prompt 
attention. 

Address  or  See 

I.  J.  CONDIT, 


312  Cory  BuiIdinE, 


Fresno  Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  outlook  for  grasshoppers  this 
season  is  exceedingly  good,  owing  to 
the  mild  weather  and  the  scarcity  of 
rains. 

Somebody  is  announcing  that  barley 
"will  be"  planted  this  year  on  the 
rice  land  which  is  unable  to  get 
water. 

A  permanent  water  conservation 
congress  is  proposed,  its  first  session 
to  be  a  general  meeting  at  the  State 
capitol. 

More  than  51  per  cent  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Turlock  Merchants  and 
Growers,  Inc.,  have  voted  to  renew 
operation  of  the  corporation  for  an- 
other five  years. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  available  for 
export  from  Southern  Russia  in  the 
season  1919-1920  will  be  about  1,- 
500,000  tons.  Southern  Russia  before 
the  war  provided  the  grain  supplies 
of  Northern  Russia. 

Ample  supplies  of  Chilean  nitrate 
to  meet  farm  requirements  this  sea- 
son are  assured  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Shipping  Board 
and  nitrate  importers. 

Kings  County  has  entered  the  field 
as  a  cotton  producer.  Approximately 
5.000  acres  will  be  planted  in  cotton 
the  coming  season.  The  plant  has 
been  'successfully  tested  out  for  the 
past  two  years  in  the  Corcoran  terri- 
tory. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomic investigations  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  now  in  California  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  co-operation  be- 
tween the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  rodent  control 
division. 

The  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  the  work  of  grad- 
ing the  State  highway  between  Red- 
wood Creek  and  Three  Creeks  in 
Humboldt  County,  a  length  of  nearly 
13  miles,  by  convict  labor,  and  has 
n Hotted  $247,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
this  work. 

Alfalfa  a  foot  tall  early  in  March' 
is  to  be  found  on  the  ranch  of  Chas. 
Potter  on  the  flat  valley  close  to 
Shellville  in  southern  Sonoma  County. 
Mr.  Potter  is  one  of  the  few  dairymen 
in  this  county  who  raise  alfalfa;  but 
he  gets  four  cuttings  per  year  with- 
out irrigation. 

The  drive  against  ground  squirrels 
west,  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
July,  1918,  to  July,  1919,  inclusive,  as 
given  by  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  saved  over  three  million  dol- 
lars. The  amount  of  poisoned  grain 
used  in  California  was  1,138,000 
pounds. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  squirrel 
extermination  the  Fresno  board  of 
county  supervisors  have  appropriated 
an  additional  $4,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  county  horticultural  com- 
mission. During  the  year  this  de- 
partment will  expend  $10,000  in  rid- 
'Uns;  badly  infested  districts  of  the 
rodents. 

F.  W.  Waite,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Imperial  County,  has 
returned  from  Phoenix  where  he  went 
to  inspect  the  Pima  cotton  seed  about 
to  be  shipped  into  the  Imperial  Valley 
by  the  Goodyear  Company.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  inspection  was  to 
Tiake  sure  that  the  seed  is  entirely 
free  from  Johnson  grass. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  of 
Berkeley  has  made  no  loans  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  loan  applica- 
tions are  held  up  due  to  the  wrecking 
of  the  market  of  farm  loan  bonds, 
caused  by  the  suit  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  questioning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  under 
which  the  bank  was  established. 

The  minimum  entrance  salary  for 
Forest  Assistants  in  the  Federal 
Forest  Service  has  been  raised  from 
$1100  to  $1500  per  annum.  The  next 
Civil  Service  examination  for  Forest 
Assistants  will,  it  is  announced,  be 
held  on  March  17  and  18  at  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  California:  Chico, 
Eureka,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Red 
Bluff,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San 
Dioeo,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose.  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton  and 
San  Luis  Obispo. 


[ This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Eddie  say.?. 
It  pays  to 
look  for the 
ECCO  barrel 


Years  of  test 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  test  a  spray  material 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to  cover 
Many  and  varied  conditions,  such  as 
Climate,  atmosphere,  insects,  seasons. 

No  matter  who  makes  it,  these  things  take  time. 
No  matter  what  the  material, 
Checking"  results — takes  years. 

Only  by  the  uniform  results  of  "checked  up" 
Years  can  you  have  confidence  in  a  spray. 


ZENO 


Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 

Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 
Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


SAINDSTROM 

Leveler  or  Scraper 

BUILT  FOR  FORDSON  TRACTOR 


For  All  Kinds  of  Leveling  and  Scraping. 

Will  haul  load  any  distance  or  will  dump  in  one  place  or  scatter 
at  will.   Entire  operation  handled  by  driver  from  seat  of  tractor. 

Full  information  or  catalogue  on  request. 

WILLIAM  L.  HUGHSON  CO. 

Distributor 

TAN  NESS  AVE.  AT  GEARY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  Sale  by  Any  Fordson  Dealer 
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A  Complete 
Dehydrating  Plant  for  $1,000 

Buy  a  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer.  Insure  your  crop  against  early  rains.  Proven 
most  efficient  in  the  drying  of  wine  grapes  and  raisins,  peaches,  apricots  and 
prunes. 


Shipped  F.  O.  B.  San 


Complete  drying  unit  assembled  and  ready  for  work. 
Francisco.    Cost  $1000. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  not  an  experiment.  Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
satisfactory.  Simple  construction  throughout.  No  working  part*  to  get  out 
of  order.  No  fans  or  motors.  A  simple  heating  unit  like  an  injector  on  a 
eteam  boiler  develops  a  forced  draught.  This  draws  cold  air  into  dryer,  heat- 
ing it  and  causing  it  to  puss  uniformly  over  trays.    Study  diagram  below. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  absolutely  simple  and  yet  absolutely  sure.  Your 
boy  can  operate  it.  Portable,  too.  easily  moved  about  the  orchard  or  vine- 
yard. Fuel  consumption  will  not  exceed  SI. 50  per  green  ton.  Fruits  or 
vegetables  are  not  touched  during  dry  in*  process.  Scientific  distribution  of 
heat  absolutely  prevents  "cooking."    Process  complete  in  8  to  34  hours. 

DE-HY-DUO  Dryers  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Safeguard  your  crop  by 
ordering  now.  We  are  prepared  to  install  plants  with  capacities  from  one  to 
ten  tons  daily.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


The  De-Hy-Dro  Company 

Main  Office: 

607  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Factory: 

74  Tehama  St,  San  Francisco 


-A- SIMPLE 

KEROSENE 

BURNER 

D-BAFFLE  PLATES 
INSURING  UNIFORM 
AIR  DISTRIBUTION 


Cut  out  and  mail  today. 

THE  DE-HYDRO-COMPANY. 

607  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-dro  Dryer. 

Name  

-  Address   

Acreage  Variety   


Apple  Growing  in  Tuolumne 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pretis  by  H.  H.  Sherrard,  Farm  Advisor  and  Hort.  Commlsxionrr.) 


Over  fifty  varieties  of  apples  have 
been  tried  in  Tuolumne  County  by 
the  progressive  and  pioneer  growers 
in  large  orchards,  and  these  are  being 
rapidly  top-grafted  to  some  four  or 
five  of  the  best.  The  test  of  the  fifty 
varieties  has  been  made  at  consider- 
able expense  and  sacrifice,  and  those 
now  desiring  to  embark  in  the  indus- 
try will  not  have  to  be  at  any  risk. 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  pro- 
gressive apple  growers  of  Tuolumne 
County  entered  some  of  their  aples  in 
contest  with  apples  from  some  of  the 
largest  apple-growing  sections  of 
California  and  were  awarded  32  of 
40  prizes  offered,  and  another  year 
they  caried  away  63  awards  including 
the  sweepstakes  for  quality  apples. 
On  the  Stockton  market  some  of 
Tuolumne's  red  apples  sold  for  50c  to 
$2  a  box  more  than  apples  from  the 
largest  apple  sections  in  the  State 
during  the  fall  of  1919. 

The  old  Winesap,  Delicious,  and 
Rome  Beauty  are  varieties  that  are 
most  resistant  to  disease  and  insects, 
are  more  uniform  and  regular  pro- 
ducers, and  the  fruit  is  in  greater  de- 
mand on  the  market,  which,  perhaps, 
places  them  first  on  the  list  for  large 
acreage  production  in  Tuolumne 
County.  Some  prominent  growers  are 
producing  Winter  Banana,  Lowry, 
New  Winesap,  Newtown  Pippin,  Ar- 
kansas Black  and  King  David  to  an 
excellent  quality,  and  under  some 
conditions  some  of  them  would  be  ad- 
visable to  plant.  The  Bellfleurs, 
Lady  Apple,  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
grow  well  in  most  sections. 

Tuolumne  growers  are  especially 
favored  by  not  having  many  orchard 
pests  to  contend  with.  Spraying 
must  be  carried  out  regularly  for 
scale  and  codling  moth,  with  some 
special  attention  to  the  woolly  and 
green  and  rosy  aphis  and  some  of  the 
other  minor  orchard  pests.  When 
scale  is  once  under  good  control, 
spray  every  other  year  as  insurance 
fs  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  cool  northerly  slopes  generally 
give  best  results  for  an  apple  orchard 
site.  There  is  less  evaporation,  early 
development  of  buds  in  the  spring 
is  retarded,  and  there  is  sufficient 
sunshine  to  give  good  color  to  the 
fruit  on  the  north  slopes.  After  an 
orchard  site  has  been  selected  the 
orchard  must  be  carefully  surveyed 
and  layed  out.  A  little  care  in  this 
matter  will  mean  considerable  value 
to  the  mature  orchard.  The  irrigation 
system  must  be  planned,  the  contours 


Cling   Peaches  $137.00 

That  is  what  some  growers  received  who  delivered  their  fruit 
to  this  big  cannery  which  they  own  themselves. 
The  average  price  for  all  grades  Number  l's,  Number  2's  and 
culls,  was  $117.00. 

These  growers  expect  even  better  prices  for  the  season  of  1920. 
If  you  are  interested  and  want  more  information,  write  to  the 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 


Plant  No.  1- 
Plant  No.  2- 


GENERAL  OFFICES— SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
-Vegetables,  San  Jo?e,  Cal. 
Fruits,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Plant  No.  3— Tulare,  CaL 
Plant  No  4— Visalia,  Cal. 


staked  out  and  a  stake  set  for  every 
tree  previous  to  planting. 

Careful  pruning  every  year  is  a  re- 
quisite of  a  good  profitable  orchard. 
Considerable  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised the  first  few  years  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  scaffold  branches  and 
the  general  form  of  the  tree  that  will 
insure  its  long  life,  and  will  facilitate 
the  prunirig,  spraying  and  harvesting 
the  fruit.  By  careful  harvesting, 
grading  and  packing  an  apple  grower 
can  easily  develop  a  reputation  that 
will  demand  from  50c  to  |1  a  box 
more  than  the  average  of  the  larger 
per  cent  of  the  packers. 

It  is  particularly. interesting  to  note 
that  those  that  have  made  the  greatest 
success  of  apple  and  other  fruit  rais- 
ing in  Tuolumne  County  are  thosp 
that  study  every  available  State  and 
Government  bulletin  and  other  publi- 
cations, and  take  every  opportunity  to 
practice  the  latest  and  up-to-date 
packs  on  the  market — their  reputation 
soon  widens  among  the  merchants  and 
larger  buyers.  . 


LARGE  CHOP  OF  CANNING  FBI  IT 
PREDICTED. 


Regardless  of  the  record-breaking 
crop  of  California  fruits  for  the  sea- 
son of  1919,  C.  H.  Bentley  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  is 
credited  with  saying  that  the  crop 
of  canning  fruit  promises  to  be  twice 
as  large  for  the  season  of  1920.  He 
adds  that  unless  there  are  new  foreign 
markets  opened  up  and  an  increased 
demand  created  California  is  con- 
fronted by  a  very  serious  problem. 
Bentley  while  in  attendance  at  a 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Directors  of 
the  recent  Pan-American  Conference, 
reported  that  the  greatest  drawback 
to  California  trade  is  the  necessity 
for  lowering  high  tariff  barriers  that 
are  preventing  the  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia canned  goods  to  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  This  he  stated  is 
imperative  in  opening  up  new  markets 
for  California  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables abroad.  He  stated  that  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West  should  be 
shown  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  their  interests  were  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  way  of  providing  new 
markets  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the 
years  of  the  war.  Cuba  is  the  only 
Latin-American  country  that  places 
no  import  tariff  on  canned  fruits,  and 
as  the  United  States  admit  practically 
all  Latin-American  products  free  of 
duty  it  is  nothing  but  right  that 
California  should  ask  that  her  fruit 
products  be  treated  with  more  con- 
sideration by  such  countries. 


AVOCADOES    IN    BAN  FERNANDO 
VALLEY. 


In  the  great  San  Fernando  Valley 
of  Los  Angeles  County  the  avocado 
industry  is  being  developed  at  a  rapid 
rate,  particularly  in  the  section  above 
Owensmouth.  This  location  has  been 
proven  ideal  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  free  from  frost,  and  the 
San  Fernando  range  of  mountains  as 
a  windbreak  adds  much  to  the  de- 
sirablilitv  of  the  location.  The  John- 
ston and  Woodruff  ranch  under  the 
direction  of  H.  L.  Lloyd  is  planting 
30  acres  of  avocadoes:  B.  C.  Mann,  10 
acres.  Several  different  varieties 
compose  the  stock  that  is  being 
planted.  The  Johnston  and  Wood- 
ruff ranch  is  one  of  the  most  ex-1 
tensive  undertakings  of  the  entire 
valley.  They  are  putting  in  expensive  j 
improvements,  such  as  concrete  storm  • 
drains,  and  are  terracing  the  moun- 
tain sides  with  concrete  retaining- 
walls  to  prevent  landslides,  which 
often  occur  when  the  -section  is  visited 
by  unexpected  cloudbursts.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty to  plant  180  acres  of  citrus  fruits 
and  avocadoes. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Fresno 
County   has   appropriated   $4,000  to 

fight  ground  squirrels. 
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Records 

Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 
Headliners  All! 

Are  Columbia's  exclusive  popular  artists  the  real  head- 
liners? —  We'll  say  they  are! 

Could  Al  Jolson  sing  the  alphabet  and  make  it  a 
scream  ?  — We'll  say  he  could! 

D»es  Nora  Bayes  make  a  musical. skylark  out  of  every 
song  she  sings? — We'll  say  she  does! 

Are  Van  &  Schenck   the  cleverest  trick  singers  in 
vaudeville? — We'll  say  they  are! 

Can  Bert  Williams  get  a  laugh-a-line  out  of  any  song 
he  talks? — We'll  say  he  can! 


Has  Harry  Fox  got  fox-trots  in  his  voice? — We'll 
say  he  has! 

Does  the  Columbia  Grafonola  play  these  artists* 
records  just  the  way  they  want  them  played? 

—  They  say  it  does! 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  flay  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
COLUMBIA    (JRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,    New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Git  th*  New  Columbia 
NOVELTY  Record  Booklet. 
Every  Columbia  dealer 
^kas  it. 


Columbia  Grafonolai — 
Standard  Models  up  to 
$300;  Period  Designs 
up  t»  $2IOO 
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STRATAGEM 


Be  sure  to  include  this  wonderful  new  vari- 
ety in  your  vegetable  garden.  It  is  a  free 
grower  and  prolific  producer.  Pods  are  ex- 
tra long  and  are  literally  packed  with  big, 
delicious  peas.  Unexcelled  for  home  garden 
or  market. 

For  complete  list  of  German's  PROVEN 
seeds  get  a  FREE  copy  of  our  1920  Seed 
Catalog  and  Garden  Encyclopedia.  It's 
filled  with  practical  planting  information 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated  throughout 
with  *true-to-nature  photographs. 

For  immediate  reply— address  Dept.  D. 


los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cut  out  the  wasted  minutes!  With 
the  high  cost  of  help,  wasted  min- 
utes mount  into  wasted  dollars — 
Equip  NOW  with  the 

ECURITY 


KANT- WOBBLE 


Ladder 


— the  big  labor  and  time  saver.  Patented  steel  cuff-bracket 
machine-wrapped  around  stile  at  each  step-end,  holds  the  SE- 
CURITY Ladder  steady — positively  cannot  wobble — cuts  out  the 
endless  running  up  and  down  ladder  to  change  position.  Makes 
picking  EASIER— plenty  of  working  space  on  SECURITY  Lad- 
ders gives  user  comfort  and  ease. 

I  will  ship  two  or  more  SECURITY'S  on  approval  at  these  prices: 
$5.80,  8  ft.;  $7.00,  10-ft;  $8.40,  12  ft;  freight  prepaid.  Pay  after 
you  examine  and  approve  shipment.   Order  NOW! 

J.  B.  PATTfrRSON 


(Manufacturer) 

505  Lankershim  Rldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dealers  In  114  Coast  Towns 


82  Franklin  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Csed  in  Over  GOOO  Orchards 


Commercial  Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes 


(Written  for  Pacific 

That  the  tomato  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia is  coming  to  the  front  by 
leaps  and  bounds  is  evident,  as  shown 
by  increased  demand  from  the  can- 
neries. Now  that  large  areas  have 
for  years  been  planted  to  tomatoes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  assist  that  soil 
in  some  way  to  "keep  up  its  lick"  of 
production.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  fertilization,  and  as  to  what  form 
of  fertilizer  is  best  to  use  has  greatly 
puzzled  the  more  progressive  tomato 
growers.  The  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation 
with  tomato  growers  of  that  State, 
show  that  the  yield  of  tomatoes  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  They  claim 
that  in  several  instance*  the  yield  has 
been  increased  from  one  to  two  tons, 
to  over  five  tons  per  acre.  Also  the 
earliness  of  the  crop  was  influenced 
greatly  by  the  fertilizer,  as  the  fer- 
tilized plants  began  heavy  bearing 
from  four  to  five  weeks  earlier  than 
did  the  unfertilized  plants. 

One  can  readily  sec  that  such  would 
be  very  advantageous  where  tomatoes 
are  to  be  used  for  the  table,  as  the 
increased  earliness  would  naturally 
increase  the  price. 

In  case  they  were  grown  for  the 
cannerv  the  early  production  would 
work  equally  as  profitable,  as  it  would 
give  the  vines  a  much  longer  bearing 
season,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of 
the  choicest  tomatoes  destroyed  by 
the  early  fall  rains  and  frost. 

We  detect  another  redeeming  feat- 
ure in   fertilization;    in   the  plant's 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Damage  estimated  at  $5,000,000  was 
done  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in 
Florida  by  freezing  temperatures  last 
week. 

Some  prune  orchards  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley  are  holding  up  to  $2,000 
an  acre;  whether  such  values  can  be 
maintained  depends  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  coming  season's 
crop  and  the  base  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc. 

Apple  shipments  to  date  from 
Watsonville  exceed  all  previous  rec- 
ords except  for  1916-17,  which  better- 
ed the  1919-20  mark  by  but  a  single 
box.  The  following  are  the  records 
of  carloads  for  the  past  four  seasons: 
1916-17.  3,294;  1917-18,  1,945;  1918-19, 
2,432;  1919-20,  3,293. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  ownership  will,  it  is  thought, 
throw  the  bulk  of  the  California  can- 
ned fruits  to  water  transportation 
and  build  up  the  seaports  of  both  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  as  distributing 
points  for  the  territory  lying  east  and 
west  of  seaboard  cities. 

Farmers  are  protesting  against  the 
rule  requiring  pumping  after  dark  for 
irrigation.  Kern  County  farmers  to 
the  number  of  700  or  800  have  for- 
warded a  resolution  to  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  protesting 
against  the  continued  enforcement  of 
the  rule  whereunder  farmers  are  lim- 
ited to  pumping  to  night  hours  from 
8:30  to  6  o'clock. 

A  golden  "olive  oil"  which  closely 
resembles  in  taste  the  original  Cali- 
fornia and  Italian  products  is  being 
extracted  from  the  avocado  following 
three  years  of  experiments  by  the 
University  of  California.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  larger  the  fruit  the 
lower  the  percentage  of  salad  dress- 
ing. The  average  oil  content  in  the 
large  avocado  Is  14.9,  while  in  the 
little  ones  it  is  27.2. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  trade 
the  California  Canneries  Company 
says  the  cost  of  sugar  and  packing 
materials  and  labor  has  increased  30 
per  cent  above  the  figures  of  1919. 
It  also  says  the  long  drought  has 
rendered  local  fruit  crops  uncertain 
and  that  the  present  status  of  Euro- 
pean market  stocks  will  allow  their 
buyers  to  carry  over  such  stocks  at  a 
profit.  In  the  United  States  stocks  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  packers 
and  dealers  are  said  to  be  the  lightest 
in  many  years. 


Rural  Press.) 

rapid  development  it  takes  on  suf- 
ficient foliage  to  protect  the  tomato 
before  the  blistering  sun  rays  hit 
them  during  the  long  hot  days,  an- 
other instance  where  thousands  of 
tons  of  the  finest  tomatoes  are  lost. 

The  formula  of  commercial  fertil- 
izer recommended  by  the  University 
is  as  follows:  "Acid  phosphate  ana- 
lyzing 3  or  4  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
12  per  cent  phosphorus  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
and  economical  results.  This  fertil- 
izer should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  200  pounds  per  acre,  and  pre- 
ferably should  be  drilled  into  the  row 
a  few  days  before  the  plants  are  set." 

In  years  past  when  we  were  work- 
ing the  fruit  and  vegetable  sections 
of  Florida,  we  noticed  that  the  tomato 
growers  used  every  pound  of  stable 
manure  the-  could  get  to  enrich  their 
land;  it  not  only  assisted  the  tempo- 
rary growth  of  the  tomato  but  gradu- 
ally improved  the  land,  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  Florida  soil  is  very  sandy 
and  requires  an  annual  building  up. 
Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  we 
were  familiar  with  the  burning  effects 
of  stable  manure  when  applied  too 
"green,"  and  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
we  made  an  investigation  to  find  that 
the  manure  had  been  well  rotted, 
therefore  no  injury  from  burn  was 
detected,  but  a  most  decided  difference 
was  shown  in  the  growth  of  plants 
treated  with  manure  and  those  that 
were  not. 


This  Booklet  Tells  of 

Alfalfa  Success 


It  tells  of  our 
selection  and 
adaptation  of 
alfalfa  seed  to 
different  soils 
and  moisture 
conditions. 

It  should  be 
in  your  hands 
if  you  are  an 
alfalfa  grower, 
or  if  you  are 
planning  o  n 
planting  a  1  - 
falfa. 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


80M8EBGER 
SEED  CCMPANV 

MOOCSTO  CAl^ 


A  postal  inquiry  will  brine 
Oils  valuable  booklet  to  yon 

DOMESTIC  GROWN 
SEED 

— Tout  profitable 
investment 

GREEN-GOLD  BRAND  SEED — free  from 

weeds:  carefully  selected  for  heavy  yield 
and  lonar  life  under  your  soil  and  mois- 
ture conditions;  DOMESTIC  GROWN 
SEED! 

We  do  not  handle  any  imported  seed  and 
you  should  not  plant  it — It  is  folly  to 
waste  your  land,  time  and  energy  on  seed 
that  produces  short,  rough  hay  and  con- 
tains much  noxious  weed  seed. 

GREEN-GOLD    BRAND  —  our  trademark 

carries  with  it  the  high  reputation  we 
have  built  on  quality,  and  we  guard  our 
standing  zealously— our  trade-mark  is  our 
obligation  that  means  your  protection ! 
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The  Olive  Is  Declared  Safe 


The  olive,  as  old  as  sin,  cultivated 
from  antiquity  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Southern  Europe  for  its  fruits 
and  wood,  has  suffered  an  attack 
from  the  mysterious  and  death-deal- 
ing bacillus  botulinus,  which  has 
thrown  a  blanket  over  the  olive  in- 
dustry of  California  at  a  time  when 
it  was  just  coming  into  its  own. 
This  fright  has  caused  an  almost 
irreparable  loss  to  the  industry.  As 
a  canned  product  the  olive  never  run 
the  gauntlet  of  disease  and  pestilence 
until  within  very  recent  times;  then 
to  have  something  of  a  destroying 
nature  swoop  down  has  given  it  de- 
cidedly a  black  eye.  The  ripe  olive 
being  something  new  to  the  Eastern 
trade,  where  it  was  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated,  makes  it  doubly  hard 
in  being  attacked  in  its  infancy,  as  it 
is  the  Eastern  trade  the  California 
olive  growers  must  look  to  largely  for 
an  outlet.  Medical  and  zymology 
experts  of  the  University  of  California 
have  been  hard  at  work  since  the 
first  deaths  occurred  trying  to  dis- 
cover some  means  by  which  olives 
may  be  processed,  eliminating  the 
germs  from  the  cans,  thereby  render- 
ing the  olive  harmless. 

These  specialists  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  practi- 
cally reached  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, by  subjecting  the  olive  to  a  high 
steam  pressure  temperature  steriliza- 
tion at  from  230  to  250  degrees  F., 
remaining    under    that  temperature 

PURSONAL-SECURITY  RURAL 
CREDIT. 


A  personal-security  rural  credit 
system  as  distinguished  from  the 
land-mortgage  security  of  the  pres- 
ent system  is  provided  in  a  bill 
(HR12678)  introduced  into  Congress 
February  21  by  Representative  Louis 
T.  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
central  bank  at  Washington  would 
have  $25,000,000  capital  subscribed  by 
the  Government  and  eventually  re- 
turned. There  would  be  a  branch 
bank  in  each  State.  Instead  of  the 
local  associations  as  in  the  present 
Federal  Land  Bank  there  would  be 
local  "communes"  of  farmers  who 
would  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the 
obligations  of  their  members  in  a 
limited  or  unlimited  way,  according  to 
the  class  of  commune  organized.  Af- 
ter organization,  no  one  could  become 
a  voting  members  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  other  voting 
members  in  that  commune. 


CAROBS  W  PLACER  COUNTY. 


To  the  Editor:  A  long  time  ago  you 
wrote  me,  asking  about  the  old  carob 
trees  which  you  knew  were  growing 
years  ago  on  the  Beecher  ranch  near 
Newcastle.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
carobs  on  the  place,  but  as  Mr. 
Beecher  was  absent  I  could  not  find 
out  until  recently  when  he  returned. 

The  carobs  bloomed  during  the  win- 
ter and  furnish  great  bee  forage.  He 
said  the  trees  were  always  full  of 
bees.   The  pods  were  borne  regularly 
each  year  in  great  quantities,  and  were 
relished  by  children.    As  there  was 
little  use  for  the  pods  (he  did  not  try 
feeding  pigs,  he  says),  and  the  trees 
;rew  very  large,  about  fifteen  years 
go  they  were  cut  down. 
A.  Isaak,  of  Lincoln,  has  at  least 
Ifty  carobs  growing.  These  are  about 
our  years  old,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
lave    not    yet    borne    fruit. — E.  O. 
Lmundsen,  Farm  Advisor,  Auburn. 


EHMAlOf  TO  BUILD  NEW  OLIVE 
PLANT. 


The  Ehmann  Olive  Company  are 
akinp:  preparation  to  abandon  their 
resent  factory  in  which  ripe  olives 
ive  been  pickled  for  the  past  twenty 
;ars.  The  next  crop  will  be  packed 
i  the  new  plant.  The  1919-20  pack 
as  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
hmann  packing  plant. 


Onion  sets  should  be  about  the  size 
of  the  end  of  the  small  finger.  If  too 
[small  they  lack  vigor;  if  much  larger 
jWhen  transplanted  they  are  apt  to  go 
i  to  seed. 


from  15  to  35  minutes.    Professor  W. 

j  V.  Cruess,  of  the  Zymology  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  California,  a 
specialist  on   canned   and  preserved 

j  fruits,    makes    the    following  state- 

|  ment: 

"Professor  Bioletti  has  made  a 
•  calculation  based  upon  the  ripe  olive 
I  output  of  California,  and  the  known 
j  number  of  cases  of  botulinus  poison- 
ing from  olives,  and  finds  that  one 
would  have  to  eat  one  quart  of  olives 
daily  for  3,000  years  to  even  have  a 
slight  chance  of  being  poisoned.  In 
other  words,  commercially  canned  or 
bottled  ripe  olives  are  as  safe  as  any 
canned  food,  and  safer  than  some 
home-canned  foods.  Cheese  has  been 
responsible  for  a  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  botulinus  poisoning.  If  we 
are  to  continue  eating  at  all  we 
should  have  to  take  a  slight  risk  of 
an  unexpected  and  painless  journey 
to  the  "Great  Beyond"  through  eating 
food  containing  the  botulinus  toxine. 
I  feel  that  the  present  hysterical  fear 
of  canned  goods  existing  in  certain 
localities  is  entirely  unfounded. 
Nevertheless,  this  should  not  prevent 
taking  every  precaution  to  prevent 
poisoning  from  botulinus  toxin." 


Dr.  George  E.  Ebright,  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  following 
a  meeting  of  University,  State  and 
federal  experts  and  representatives 
of  olive  interests  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion arising  from  press  reports  of  poi- 
soning, said:  "It  will  be  two  months  or 


more  before  there  will  be  any  tangible, 
result,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
taking  every  possible  precaution.  In 
co-operation  with  the  olive  interests, 
we  are  withdrawing  large  olive  out- 
puts from  the  market  and  making  it 
safe  for  purchasers." 


WALNUT  TREES 

We  offer  excellent  transplanted, 
second  generation  seedlings  in 

FRANQUETTE,  MAYETTE,  PLACENTIA, 
SANTA  BARBARA  SOFT  SHELL 
and  Several  Other  Varieties 

Trees  are  grown  from  seed  taken  from  our  best  bearing  trees. 
Most  of  this  stock  produces  fruit  true  to  type.  From  results  ob- 
tained in  the  past,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  these  trees  to 
our  customers. 

California  Nursery  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


TRACTOR 

PLOW 


Rert.US.PectO/1 


The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  Plow  is  more  than  a 
general  purpose  plow — it  is  an  a//-purpose 
plow.  Not  only  does  it  combine  in  one  set  of 
equipment  a  disc  plow  and  a  m'oldboard  plow 
— it  also  has  a  wide  range  of  adjustable  features 
that  still  further  increase  its  usefulness.  And  its 
performance  in  the  extraordinary  jobs  of  power 
plowing,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary,  every-day 
work,  proves  its  adaptability  to  every  kind  and 
condition  of  plowing. 

"Caterpillar"  Plows  are  successfully  plowing  the 
hardest  adobe  lands,  working  on  steep  side  hills,  in 
soft  tule  land.  They  are  handling  salt  grass  and  Ber- 
muda grass,  plowing  sage  brush  land  in  Nevada, 
rocky  land  in  Hawaii.  They  have' the  strength  and 
clearance  for  exceptionally  deep  plowing.  And  —  of 
chief  importance — they  have  the  dependability  for 
continuous,  trouble-free  service  in  any  kind  of  plowing. 

Low  plowing  costs  are  possible  only  when  a  trust- 
worthy plow  permits  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
tractor.  Waiting  on  a  plow 's  weaknesses  is  expen- 
sive. You  don't  have  to  wait  for  "Caterpillar"  Plows; 
they  are  built  to  do  your  plowing,  whatever  may  be 
your  conditions. 

A  new  catalog  of  "Caterpillar"  Plows  is  ready; 
send  for  it. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL.         PEORIA,  ILL. 
San  Francisco  Representation  in  every  Los  Angeles 

Balboa  Bide.  part  of  the  world  1 1 7  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Four-wheel  design,  an 
exclusive,  patented  inno- 
vation which  absolutely 
prevents  tailing,  enables 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor 
Plows  to  plow  straight,  per- 
fect furrows  in  any  kind  or 
condition  of  soil,  on  any 
grade.  Always — it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  plow  in 
the  furrow  and  the  tractor 
out  of  it. 

Big,  dust-proof  bearings 
reduce  wear  to  a  minimum. 
Upkeep  is  so  light  as  to  be 
practically  negligible. 
Trouble  is  so  rare  that  you 
will  never  become  familiar 
with  it.  Economy  of  opera- 
tion and  perfection  of  work 
are  outstanding  features 
of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
Plows. 
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Is  One  of  These  Outfits 
On  the  Way  to  You? 


DO  you  realize  what  this  14-28  H.  P.  Avery 
Tractor  and  Avery  Thresher  could  do  for  you? 
With  it  you  could  Averyize  all  your  farm  work. 
With  the  tractor  you  could  do  your  spring  plowing 
on  time — get  your  seed  bed  in  condition  for  a 
bumper  crop.  You  could  use  the  tractor  not  only 
for  plowing  but  also  for  pulling  harrows,  drills 
and  similar  tractor-drawn  tools.  Later  you  could 
use  it  for  pulling  the  binder  and  operating  the 
thresher.  Also  for  filling  the  silo,  sawing,  wood, 
grinding  feed,  pulling  road  graders,  etc.  You  could 
use  this  Avery  Tractor  profitably  every  month  in 
the  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  built 
with  "Draft-Horse"  Motors,  renewable  inner 
cylinder  walls,  adjustable  crankshaft  bearings, 
kerosene  gasifier,  etc.,  and  "Direct-Drive"  Trans- 
mission which  gives  you  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  power  at  the  drawbar  and  all  of  it  in  the 
belt,  and  which  is  always  in  direct-drive  in  high, 
low,  reverse  or  in  the  belt. 

With  this  Avery  Thresher  you  could  do  your  own 
threshing.  Not  only  thresh  when  you  are  ready 
and  at  a  lower  cost,  but  you  can  also  be  sure  of 
saving  your  grain  with  this  thresher,  for  it  made  the 


champion  grain-saving  record  of  99  9-10%,  which 
beat  even  the  government  tests. 
All  Avery  Threshers  are  equipped  with  "  Guaranteed- 
for-Life"  Cylinder  Teeth,  Avery  I.  X.  L.  Grain- 
Saving  Device  and  Roller  Bearings  which  mean  an 
extra  light-running,  steady,  long-lived  machine. 
And  they  are  backed  by  the  strongest  definite 
grain-saving  guarantee  given  with  any  make  of 
separator. 

This  motor,  farming  outfit  is  exactly  what  you  need 
to  hold  down  your  farming  expenses.  Replace 
hired  help  and  animal  power  with  motor  power  this 
year  and  raise  bigger  crops  at  lower  costs.  See  these 
and  other  Avery  machines  at  your  nearest  Avery 
dealer's. 

The  Avery  Line 

includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm.  Six  sizes, 
8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  with  "Draft-Horse"  Motors 
and  "  Direct- Drive"  Transmissions.  Two  small 
tractors,  Six-Cylinder  Model  "C"  and  5-10  H.  P. 
Model  "B."  "Self-Lift"  Moldboard  and  Disc 
Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills,  "Self- Adjusting" 
Tractor  Disc  Harrows.  Also  roller  bearing 
Threshers,  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 

Both  Books  Free. 


Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog  and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book.' 

Avery  Company,  15406  Iowa  St.  Peoria,  111. 

Branch  Houses:  San  Francisco,  67  Beale  St,;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


14-28  H.  P.  Avery  Tractor  and 
"Yellow-Kid"  Avery  Thresher 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


GOING  RANCH 

WITH  BIG  FUTURE  VALUE 

2200  Acres  on  County  Road 
75  miles  north  of  San  Francisco 
45  minutes  from  Railroad  and  Highway 

700  ACRES  VALLEY  LAND 

(Level  and  proven  fruit  land) 

200  ACRES  ROLLING  HAY  LAND 
1300  ACRES  GRAZING 

Abundance  of  water  and  dam  site  from  which  200  acres  could  be 
cheaply  irrigated. 

This  is  a  ranch  that  will  pay  to  develop  by  planting  and  while  the 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing,  it  will  produce  good  income  from  farming 
and  stock  raising. 

THERE  IS  A  BIG  FUTURE  PROFIT  IN  THIS 
LITESTOCK  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
included  in  the  price 
200  Acres  now  In  wheat  60  Acres  plowed  ready  for  corn 

Price,  $80,000.00— Terms  Easy 
BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

318-324  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


KEROSENE 

Is  the  only  fuel 
you  can  afford  to 
use  in  a  Tractor. 

BUT— Don't 
Experiment 

AViit<-  for  particulars  and  letters 
from  users  of  the 

Ensign  Fuel 
Converter 

More  Economy  and 
More  Power 

ENSIGN  CARB.  CO. 

217  East  17th  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HORSEBEANS  GOOD,  WITH 
LIMITATIONS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**  bj  B.  E. 
Hodges.) 

One  of  the  winter-growing  legumes 
which  furnishes  valuable  livestock 
feed  is  {he  horsebean.  Probably  more 
of  this  crop  Is  grown  in  San  Mateo 
and  Alameda  counties  than  in  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  State.  This  may  indi- 
cate that  while  horsebeans  thrive  in 
winter,  they  should  have  relative  ly 
moist  air  and  not  too  cold  a  tempera- 
ture. However,  we  have  seen  small 
patches  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Generally  in  the  drier  sections  we  see 
them  infested  with  black  aphis,  often 
so  severely  as  to  render  the  plant  and 
crop  worthless.  Generally  also,  when 
we  find  the  beans  on  the  market,  they 
are  infested  with  weevils.  The  pros- 
pective planter  should  consider  these 
limitations.  To  avoid  the  aphis  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  planting 
must  be  done  early  enough  to  get  ma- 
turity early  in  the  summer.  To  avoid 
weevils,  the  beans  should  be  fumi- 
gated as  early  as  possible  after  har- 
vest. 

Growers'  Experiences. 

The  Albrecht  Bros,  of  the  Half  Moon 
Bay  District  in  San  Mateo  county 
have  grown  an  acre  or  two  of  horse- 
beans  generally  each  season  for  many- 
years,  to  use  as  feed  for  their  own 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  All  of  these 
animals  like  them  and  find  them  a 
rich  feed  when  ground,  as  the  Al- 
brecht Bros.  do.  Only  in  the  last 
three  years  have  they  had  any  to  sell. 
This  year  they  have  growing  one  of 
the  finest  crops  observed  in  the  dis- 
trict. Last  year  they  threshed  180 
sacks  from  a  six-acre  flat  in  the  hills. 
The  crop  would  be  better  with  more 
winter  moisture  than  they  had,  for 
they  dried  out  and  ripened  too  soon. 
They  were  planted  about  December  1, 
which  was  considered  rather  early 
here.  The  present  crop  was  planted 
about  a  week  before  Christmas.  Some 
closer  to  the  coast  were  planted  in 
January.  Late  planting  on  the  coast 
has  yielded  less  weevily  horsebeans; 
but  the  plants  need  to  make  their 
growth  during  the  wet  season,  so 
choice  must  be  made  between  short 
growth  or  weevil  infestation.  Weather 
cold  enough  to  freeze  water  pipes  and 
puddles  simply  wilted  the  plants  to 
the  ground;  but  they  recovered  later. 

About  100  pounds  per  acre  are 
planted  by  the  Albrechts  after  screen- 
ing out  the  smallest  sizes.  The  seed 
vary  so  much  in  size  and  shape  that 
few,  if  any,  machine  planters  have  yet 
been  used.  Planting  is  done  by  hand, 
aiming  to  get  seed  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  in  rows  about  14  inches 
apart.  On  poorer  soil,  they  should  be 
planted  closer  in  the  row  because  they 
do  not  stool  so  much.  On  rich  soil 
they  make  half  a  dozen  main 
branches.  If  these  are  too  thick  they 
cause  too  much  shade  and  prevent 
growth  of  pods  underneath.  The 
pods  need  sun  and  air,  according  to 
Edward  Albrecht 

No  irrigation  is  applied;  but  culti- 
vation lasts  as  long  as  practicable. 
The  crop  ripens  late  in  July  and  the 
plants  are  cut  just  under  the  surface 
like  ordinary  beans;  but  with  an  ex- 
tra-strong sled  cutter  on  account  of 
the  big  tap  roots.  This  occurs  while 
the  plants  are  still  rather  'green,  to 
avoid  shattering.  They  lie  as  the  ma- 
chine leaves  them  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  are  then  piled  into  small 
bunches,  to  be  easily  handled  on  a 
pitchfork.  Regular  custom-threshers 
come  to  the  fields,  having  special 
sieves  to  care  for  horse  beans,  peas, 
etc.  Some  threshers  screen  out  the 
smallest  beans,  but  the  smaller  ones 
do  not. 

Horsebean  Markets. 
Local  buyers  paid  four  to  four  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound  last  year  to  the 
growers.  Generally  they  fumigate 
them  after  loading  onto  the  freight 
cars,  which  carry  them  East  Some 
are  treated  for  weevils  in  a  small 
fumigator  at  Halfmoon  Bay,  but  this 
involves  an  extra  handling.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  them  are  exported  to 
Italy,  where  they  are  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  people.  Some  few  of 
the  horsebeans  are  sold  green,  pod 
and  all,  on  the  local  California  mar- 
kets. 
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BIG    DBY    CROPS  WITHOUT 
FLOWING. 


Inoculated  vetch  and  oats  have  been 
grown  together  for  three  years  by  F. 
L.  Tainter  of  Marin  county.  On  one 
field  of  eight  or  nine  acres,  this  com- 
bination yielded  50  tons  where  he  had 
never  before  been  able  to  cut  over  20 
tons.  Rye  and  inoculated  vetch  were 
grown  together  in  a  two-acre  patch  of 
fruit  trees  on  the  hill-top  for  cover 
crop  in  the  winter  of  1918-19.  But 
the  rye  grew  taller  than  a  man — a 
great  deal  grew  seven  feet  tall  before 
it  was  old  enough  to  cut  for  hay.  It 
was  cut  early  instead  of  being  left  to 
plow  under,  because  it  would  have 
been  too  coarse  for  that.  A  horse  was 
relishing  it  when  the  writer  called 
late  last  February. 

All  of  this  is  done  without  irriga- 
tion or  plowing.  To  plow  land  ex- 
poses the  active  bacteria  to  sunlight 
and  drying,  which  is  considered  a  use- 
less waste  of  valuable  life.  It  also 
wastes  moisture  and  loosens  the  seed- 
bed too  much.  Mr.  Tainter's  practice 
is  to  disk  instead  of  plowing,  and 
"float"  the  surface  fine  and  smooth. 
The  double  disking  and  floating  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  feasible.  This  is 
done  right  after  the  hay  is  cut  and 
repeatedly  afterward  until  the  next 
planting  time.  Weeds  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  and  the  soil  is  moist  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  when 
ground  is  all  dried  out.  This  would 
not  be  true  if  the  subsoil  were  not 
supplied  with  moisture  that  could  thus 
be  drawn  into  the  upper  layers,  but 
it  works  on  these  hills,  which  ar,e 
probably  supplied  with  more  or  less 
moisture  from  the  higher  hills  around 
them. 


KKLWOK.MS  ON  BEAN  BOOTS. 


The  same  eelworm  which  works 
such  havoc  on  potatoes  also  infests 
other  crops  where  it  is  called  "nema- 
tode." Not  everyone  knows  that  the 
nematodes  are  responsible  for  many 
bean  losses.  One  man  has  observed 
whole  fields  of  beans  in  San  Joaquin 
county  practically  destroyed  by  these 
pests,  which  make  knots  on  the  roots 
often  confused  with  bacteria  nodules. 
Another  points  out  that  it  works  on 
all  varieties  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
but  mostly  on  blackeyes  on  account 
of  their  deep  roots,  and  less  on  the 
sprcading-rooted  Lady  Washingtons- 
Another  observed  that  in  Stanislaus 
county  they  are  worst  on  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons, through  great  areas  of  black- 
eyes  are  grown.  It  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  soil  or  in  local  infestation  or 
observation.    But  the  same  pests  are 
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already  domiciled  in  parts  of  many 
other  counties.  Their  spread  should 
be  minimized  by  avoiding  infested 
seed  potatoes  or  rooted  plants  or 
trees. 


NAPIEE  GBASS  EESISTS  COLD. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  taken  some 
pictures  which  will  go  to  show  that 
napier  grass  is  likely  to  resist  a  much 
harder  winter  than  first  anticipated. 
A  well-developed  five-months'  plant 
has  a  crown  several  feet  in  diameter. 
This  crown  is  filled  with  latent  buds 
under  the  surface  as  deep  as  nine  or 
ten  inches.  It  seems  that  though  the 
plant  may  be  frozen  to  half  that 
depth,  the  lower  buds  will  shoot  forth 
as  soon  as  heat  reaches  them.  The 
roots  grow  profusely  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep  as  I  found  by  digging.  So  it 
deems  that  if  the  summer  is  long  arid 
warm  enough  to  well  establish  the 
plant,  moderately  cold  winters  will 
not  kill  it. — S.  Tinel,  Yucaipa- 

r Probably  the  experience  of  I.  F. 
Tillinghast  at  Santa  Rosa,  as  noted 
elsewhere,  was  due  to  the  short  time 
his  plants  were  permtted  to  grow.] 


Increase  Production  with  Planet  Jrs. 

Simply,  yet  scientifically  designed  for  their  intended  work.  They 
economize  time  and  labor;  enable  you  to  cultivate  easier,  quicker  and 
more  thoroughly  than  with  old-time,  out  of  date  tools  and  methods. 
Built  to  last  a  life  time  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr.  2-row,  2  horse  Pivot-Wheel  Cultivator  saves  a  man.  a 
team  and  a  cultivator  everyday  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc., 
at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  of  irregular  width.  Jn  check-rows  and  listed 
corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring  lift  and  plant  shields.  Can  be  equipped  with 
spring  trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Our  especially 
hardened  steels  add  50*  to  wear. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel- 
hoe  made.    It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable  con- 
struction enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  cultivate  the 
garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  manner.  *- 


No.  72 


Planet  Jr.fi"? 

it' 


Free  72-page  Catalog  illustrates  tools 
doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  55  Planet  Irs.  including 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Har- 
m    rows.  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
I    Riding  Cultivators.    Write  tor  it  today. 

vs 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Box     1203F  .  philadelphi 

Agencies  in  all  Principal  Pacifle  Coait  cilicl 


442-441  Sanoome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Backed  by 
Adequate  Service 

the  TWIN  CITY  12-20  fulfills  the 
desire  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  farmers,  for  a  super- 
powered  economical  tractor. 


its  slxteen-valve  (valve-ln-the-head) 
engine  makes  use  of  power  hereto- 
fore wasted.  Its  TWIN  CITY-Holley 
vaporizing  system  prepares  the  kero- 
sene for  perfect  firing.  Its  burned 
gases  are  quickly  and  completely  dis- 
charged. 

The  result  is  that  the  TWIN  CITY 
12-20  gives  you  a  surplus  of  power 
from  the  same  fuel,  and  delivers  it 
more  dependably. 


Then,  back  of  this  great  tractor  you 
have  a  bis  organization  with 
branches,  -repair  stocks  and  experts 
to  give  service. 

TWIN  CITY  Power 
for  Every  Size  Farm 

There  is  a  TWIN  CITY  tractor  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  size  farm 
— 12-20,  16-,-jO,  25-45,  40-65  and 
60-00. 

Write  for  complete  story  of  this 
super-powered  12-20  tractor  and  (or 
information  on  the  complete  TWIN 
CITY  Line. 


TWIN  CITY  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Selling  Products  of 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


Denver,  Col. 
lies  Moines,  Iowa 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Great  Falls,  Montana 


BRANCHES: 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Peoria,  III. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Distributors 

Frank  O.  Renstrom  Company,  San  Francisco,  Lob  Angeles,  Stockton,  Oakland  and  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.      Baskerville  &  Dahl  Company.  Watertown,  S.  D.      Southern  Machinery 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.        R.  B.  George  Machineiy  Company,  Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Crowley,  La. 
Eastern  and  Export  Offices 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Distributors 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  ol  Canada,  Ltd.  — Winnipeg,  Man.;  Rcginn,  Sask.j 
Calgary,  Alberta 


Twin  City  10-30 


12-20  Kerosene  Tractor  mm  with  16 -valve  engine 
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Water  Shortage  Not  Much  Improved 


"Despite  the  recent  rainfall,  drouth 
conditions  in  the  State  still  remain  the 
most  critical  in  more  than  thirty 
years.  Water  users  and  irrlgationists 
are  warned  against  the  assumption 
that  a  sufficient  water  supply  was 
made  available  by  reason  of  the  recent 
rain  to  relieve  the  water  or  power 
shortage  conditions  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  Such  rainfall  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  few  days  has  tem- 
porarily improved  conditions,  especial- 
ly from  the  viewpoint  of  pasturage  and 
maturing  the  grain  crop.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  temporary  nature  and 
water  users  should  exercise  extreme 
care  that  they  are  not  misled  into  the 
belief  that  drought  conditions  have 
been  eliminated  because  of  this  rain, 
said  President  E.  0.  Edgerton  of  the 
State   Railroad   Commission  after  a 


conference  of  a  dozen  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  directly  concerned,  with 
the  water  supply,  March  3,  at  which 
the  "Emergency  Water  Conservation 
Conference"  was  organized  to  plan  for 
the  best  ways  of  alleviating  the  seri- 
ous water  situation.  Meetings  are 
being  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  to  which  all  water  users 
are  urged  to  present  ,their  condi- 
tions in  order  that  officials  may 
know  best  how  to  proceed  during  the 
coming  months  to  minimize  the  seri- 
ousness. Air.  Edgerton  states  further: 

"Reports  from  various  localities 
show  that  no  material  relief  for  the 
coming  summer  has  occurred.  Rec- 
ords of  rainfall  for  February  aver- 
aged for  the  entire  State,  show  that  it 
was  only  57  per  cent  of  the  normal 
and  that  during  January  it  was  only 


16  per  cent  of  the  normal  for  that 
month-  This  deficient  rainfall  coming 
after  three  years  of  subnormal  condi- 
tions makes  it  very  improbable  that 
even  if  the  rainfall  is  far  above  the 
normal  for  the  coming  month  that 
a  sufficient  supply  will  be  available 
to  fu<  1 1  summer  demands.  The 
streams  have  shown  only  a  slight  rise 
due  to  the  recent  rainfall. 

"The  Pitt  River,  which  is  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Sacramento  River,  dis- 
charged during  February,  1920,  only 
30  per  cent  of  what  was  discharged  in 
February,  1919,  and  is  now  only  dis- 
charging a  very  small  amount  over  its 
recorded '  minimum.  We  therefore 
urge  that  there  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
utmost  efforts  to  conserve  water,  re- 
duce the  area  irrigated  and  exercise 
every  other  possible  precaution  to 
ward  off  the  evil  effoets  of  the 
drought." 

The  Railroad  Commission  had  on 


Write  today! 

Get  this  valuable 
book  on  best  stump 
pulling  methods 


Free ! 


Don'l  Iti  stumps  keep  your  land  idle 
and  unproductive.   Yank  them  out  and 
increase  your  land  value.    Earn  bigger 
profits.   Our  Catalog  tells  yon  how  to  clear 
your  land  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  with  a 
Bull  Dog  Stump  Puller. 

BOTH  HAND  &  HORSE 
MACHINES 

We  make  two  styles.  Hand  power  ma- 
chines developing  30  Ions  pull  with  one  block 
and  60  Ions  pull  with  two,  horsepower  ma- 
chines developing  60  Ions  pull  with  two 
blocks  and  90  tons  pull  with  three.  No  ma- 
chine built  can  beat  the -Bull  Dog.  All  steel 
construction,  l  ew  parts.  Best  quality  cable. 
No  extras  to  buy.  Every  machine  is  com- 
plete, ready  for  work.  Rock-bottom  price. 
Don't  buy  a  Stump  Puller  until  you  have 
read  our  Catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 
Immediate  delivery  guaranteed 

Mohr  Steel  Company 

2856  26th  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  name  and  address  below  and  mail  to  above  address: 

MOHR  STEEL  COMPANY:  , 

Please  send  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  your  free  illustrated  book  on 
best  stump  pulling-  methods. 

Name  


February  26  Issued  an  appeal  in  the 

following  words: 

;  "Individuals,  as  such,  cannot  "cope 
with  this  situation.  All  must  co-op- 
erate," the  officials  say,  and  they  of- 
fer as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  seri- 
ous situation  the  following  sugges- 
tions, which  are  addressed  to  "all 
water  companes,  irrigation  districts 

i  and  water  users"  in  the  State: 

'  The  irrigation  companies  and  dis- 
tricts do  not  increase  the  area  irri- 
gated over  that  heretofore  served,  and 
decrease  it  wherever  possible. 

V  That  fanners  and  others  proposing 
to  put  new  land  under  cultivation  this 
year  should  be  induced  to  defer  such 
action. 

|  That  irrigators  of  rice  lands  which 
have  become  fouled  or  partially  fouled 
rest  these  lands  the  present  season. 

That  if  there  is  sufficient  rainfall 
to  increase  the  stream  flow  materially, 
all  crops  be  immediately  irrigated  and 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  conserved  by 
the  most  improved  methods.  It  is 
urged  that  irrigation  companies  de- 
liver this  water,  if  it  becomes  avail- 
able, in  the  most  orderly  possible  man- 
ner and  by  the  rotation  schedule,  re- 
quiring that  each  irrigator  thoroughly 
prepare  his  land  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  the  water  and  be  ready  to  take  the 
water  at  the  time  it  is  available-  Each 
irrigator  is  asked  to  co-operate  in  this 
field  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Long-lived  crops  should  be  cared 
for,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  end  that 
orchards,  etc.,  which  will  produce  for 
many  years  in  the  future,  should  not 
be  destroyed. 

The  operators  of  all  water  systems 
should  immediately  install  all  possible 
improvements  and  necessary  repairs 
which  will  tend  to  conserve  water.  All 
irrigation  structures,  pipe  lines,  diver- 
sion dams,  etc.,  should  be  repaired  and 
put  in  such  condition  that  leakage 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  water  companies  in  turn  should 
urge  upon  their  consumers  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  all  possible  waste. 

All  flowing  wells  should  be  imme- 
diately capped  in  .order  that  the  sup- 
ply may  not  be  wasted. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  peak  power 
load  and  prevent  waste  of  water,  night 
irrigation  should  be  practiced. 

We  recommend  that  privately-owned 
wells  and  pumping  plants  which  have 
a  greater  capacity  than  is  necessary 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  owners' 
lands  should  be  utilized  to  their  full 
capacity  and  the  surplus  water  used 
on  other  lands  where  needed. 

Each  farmer  should  assure  himself 
that  a  sufficient  water  supply  is  avail- 
able before  preparing  his  land  for 
planting. 


Address 


PLANTER  HAKES  BETTEB  CBOPS. 


A  regular  potato  planter  is  respon- 
sible for  a  better  stand,  a  better  crop, 
and  sfaoother  potatoes  than  are  ob- 
tained where  seed  potatoes  are  plowed 
in,  according  to  a  well-posted  grower 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Delta.  The  better 
stand  is  due  to  covering  the  seed 
pieces  in  moist  soil  at  a  uniform  depth, 
and  the  better  yield  of  smooth  pota- 
toes Is  due  to  the  better  stand. 


\\  EST  SIDE  IRRIGATION. 


The  proposed  West  Joaquin  Irriga- 
tion District  has  applied  to  the  State 
Water  Commission  through  trustees 
W.  E.  Bunker  and  A.  P.  Miller  for 
permission  to  divert  2,500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  and  to  store  400,000  acre 
feet  per  annum  for  late  summer  irri- 
gation. 


MORE  ASPABAGUS  THIS  FEAB. 


A  new  cannery  is  being  built  Jn 
Sacramento  county  to  handle  the  as- 
paragus crop,  whose  acreage  has  been 
increased  from  14,000  to  18,000  In  the 
Delta.  This  makes  six  canneries  for 
this  purpose  chiefly.  The  early  part 
of  the  crop  is  being  shipped  East. 


COMPANY  IN  BETTEB  SHAPE. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  West  Side 
Canal  Co.,  operating  In  Glenn  and  Co- 
lusa counties,  showed  a  deficit  of 
$72,917.21  December  31,  1918,  and  a 
surplus  of  $6,033.26  December  31, 
1919. 
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Ditch  This 

Simplex 


he 

"easiest.quick- 
est  way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  man 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  V-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Many  farmers  are 
thusturningtheir 
waste  wet  lands 
from  the  gi  owing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  finest  and 
most  profitable  of 
farm  products 
><*/S*      with  this 


Ditcher  —  Terracer 

Lasts  life  time.   All  steel ;  ad- 
justable;   reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.    Also  ter- 
races, fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
out  old  ditches  and 
cuts  irrigating  lat- 
erals.   Sent  on  10 
t    days'  trial,  money 
back  guarantee.  Write 
booklet  and  prices. 

Distributors: 

7t,T\I.  WADE  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  ('.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  CM. 
B.  BATMAN  CO.,  I.os  Angeles,  CM. 


Why  -  Why 

DID  THE 

U.  S.  Government  Sell 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

To  Farmers  at  Cost? 

If  you  use  it,  you 
know  why;  if  not,  you 
should  learn  why. 

Your  address  on  a 
postcard  will  bring 
this  information  to 
you  free. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

The  largest-producing  perennial 
grass  in  the  world  for  warm  coun- 
tries. Rich  in  protein,  carbohy- 
drate and  ash.  Splendid  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  with  no  bad 
effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and 
April  planting.  Large  orders  a  SPE- 
CIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  SI  per  do/-.;  84  per  100; 
$12  for  500.  or  S20  per  1000. 

Root  Plants:  $1  per  doz.;  85  per  8100, 
or  $10  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  SL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  £rST'£$1£! 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog-  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  ).  B. 
WAGNER.  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


RECOBT*  TRICE  FOR  COTTOV. 


Ten  bales  of  Egyptian  rotton, 
weighing  5,247  pounds,  raised  on  four- 
teen acres  under  the  Roosevelt  dam 
in  Maricopa  county,  Arizona,  by  Mrs. 
C.  C  Pitrat,  were  recently  sold  at 
$1.03  per  pound  to  a  local  dealer-  This 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  commercial 
price  ever  paid  for  cotton.  The 
profit  from  the  crop  was  increased  by 
$486.61,  for  which  the  13,517  poands 
of  seed  were  sold  at  $72  per  ton.  The 
buyers  of  the  cotton  point  out  that  it 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  lot,  two 
bales  grading  No.  1,  six  No.  2,  one 
No.  3,  and  one  No.  4.  One  particular 
reason  for  the  high  quality,  aside  from 
good  cultural  care,  was  the  payment 
of  a  good  price  for  picking,  which  en- 
abled Mrs.  Pitrat  to  insist  on  clean 
picking.  She  paid  five  cents  a  pound 
for  picking  most  of  it,  and  seven 
cents  for  the  last.  The  total  cost  of 
production  is  figured,  at  $2,000,  leaving 
a  good  profit  for  labor,  risk,  and  in- 
vestment. The  same  land  produced 
fifteen  bales  last  year,  but  it  sold 
much  lower. 


BERMUDA  FOR  BARREN  HILL- 
SIDES. 


What  shall  we  grow  on  hard,  dry, 
thin,  red,  gravelly  hillsides  in  Sono- 
ma county,  where  nothing  else 
amounts  to  much?  O.  L.  Raisch  of  the 
Dry  Creek  Valley  above  Healdsburg 
has  a  little  demonstration  of  some- 
thing that  might  be  carried  out  in  a 
large  way  to  great  advantage  of  hill 
farmers.  It  is  nothing  but  our  old 
friend  or  enemy,  according  to  its  loca- 
tion— bermuda  grass.  "I  wish  I  had 
five  acres  of  bermuda  on  my  hillside," 
says  Mr.  Raisch.  "It  would  save  buy- 
ing lots  of  hay."  The  small  plot 
where  he  plowed  bermuda  roots  un- 
der last  spring  grew  and  was  pastured 
all  last  summer.  The  tops  died  and 
dried  in  the  winter,  but  were  sprout- 
ing green  again  late  in  February.  The 
experiment  was  prompted  by  Mr. 
Raisch's  observation  in  Kings  county 
of  green  bermuda  in  the  hard,  hot,  dry 
dusty  roads  in  summer.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  a  bad  weed,  expose  the 
roots  to  frost  or  hot  sun. 


ASPHALTING  WATER  PIPK. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  a  pipe  dipped 
in  asphaltum  be  suitable  for  water 
for  domestic  use?  Will  it  affect  the 
taste  or  chemical  qualities  of  the 
water? — B.  A.  E.,  Fort  Seward,  Hum- 
boldt County. 

The  asphaltum  reasonably  applied 
will  not  affect  the  taste  or  chemical 
quality  of  the  water  except  possibly 
the  first  day  or  two.  A  pipe  company 
representative  says  that  wooden  pipe 
for  water  is  not  asphalted  inside 
because  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  saturated  if  possible  all  the 
time.  Redwood  pipe  does  not  require 
asphalting  outside;  but  pitchy  woods 
may,  because  the  water  would  not 
penetrate  entirely  through  pnd  the 
outside  would  dry  occasionally,  sub- 
jecting it  to  decay. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome  says  in  its  latest 
bulletin:  "As  regards  autumn  sow- 
ings for  the  1920  wheat  crop  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  most  notable 
feature  is  the  large  decreases  in  areas 
under  winter  wheat  and  rye  in  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  23  per 
cent  as  compared  with  those  sown  for 
the  crop  of  1919.  For  wheat  the  com- 
parison with  the  average  area  sown 
from  1913  to  1917  shows  a  decrease  of 
3.5  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the 
wheat  and  rye  crops  on  December, 
1919,  was  about  an  average  one. 
Amended  returns  of  the  United  States 
wheat  crop  of  1919  show  an  increase 
of  about  2  per  cent  as  compared  with 
earlier  estimates." 


Seed  corn  should  always  be  tested, 
especially  so  when  the  season  is  short 
and  there  Is  a  forced  maturity  of  the 
corn  from  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
selected!  An  ear  of  corn  might  have 
every  appearance  of  being  all  right, 
but  when  brought  to  the  test  it  is 
found  to  possess  low  germinating 
power.  It  requires  very  little  time 
to  test  seed  corn  and  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  it  should  be  put  to  the  test. 


For  A  Perfect 
Job  of  Discing 


w 


AUTOMATIC  ENGINE  DISC 
Built  in  8.  9  and  10  ft.  sizes. 
An  automatic,  leverless 
double  disc  specially  built  for 
tractor  use  only  Gangs  are 
automatically  angled  by  dralt 
of  the  tractor  without  stopping 
or  dismounting 


-NEW  CENTURY"  ENGINE 
DISC 

Furnished  in  S  C  7  and  8  ft. 
sizes  for  use  with  lighter  tract- 
ors.  Built  extra  strong  for 
power  use.  Operated  from 
tractor  seat  by  two  levers 
within  convenient  reach.  Ad- 
justable hitch  suits  any  stan- 
dard light  tractor. 


Spring  Toolh  Jlarrow 

Has  heavy.  one- 
piece  angle  steel  frame 
with  extra  runner 
plates  to  prevent 
wear.  long  spring 
teeth  of  special  steel, 
and  special  adjustable 
tooth  fastening  de- 
vice. Good  clearance 
and  light  draft. 


Steel    Lever  Spike 
Harrow 

The  first  steel  spike 
tooth  harrow  ever 
built,  and  the  best 
known  and  most 
widely  imitated.  Ev- 
ery ounce  of  special 
steel.  Every  section 
surrounded  by  strong 
channel  steel  frame, 
braced  at  two  corners 
and  center.  Cannot 
twist. 


HEN  your  discing 
is  finished,  what 
will  the  verdict  be?  Can 
you  say--"well  sir,  there's 
a  real  job  of  discing"- or 
must  you  look  at  work 
half  done? 

The  Roderick  Lean  New 
Century  Single  Disc  Harrow 

gets  down  deep  and  does  the  work  right. 
It  pulls  easily  at  an  even  depth,  slicing 
and  pulverizing  each  clod,  stirring  and 
mixing  each  foot  of  ground  for  a  per* 
feet  job  of  discing. 

• 

This  famous  farm  tool  is  backed  by 
twenty  years'  experience  in  disc  harrow  build- 
ing. Built  for  light  draft,  yet  strong  enough 
for  the  toughest  discing.  Notice  the  special 
center  pressure  adjustment  operated  by  foot 
lever  as  pictured  above.  This  makes  easy  the 
cutting  out  of  dead  furrows,  ditches  and  work- 
ing over  hard,  uneven  ground. 

Built  in  all  sizes  from  4  to  10  feet,  with  16 
or  18  inch  round  discs. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  this  disc.  See 
him,  or  write  direct  for  complete  information. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Builders  of  the  most  varied  line  of  harrows  in  the  world, 
Including  n  complete  line  of  spike  anil  spring  toolh  harrows. 

Genera]  Agents: 

H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
B.  (layman  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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American 

Centrifugal 
Pumps 

When  it  conies  to  downright  de- 
pendability for  day-in-and-day-out 
service — American  pumps  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  J>0 
THK  tYOKK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Cheek  Valve 

Practically  elim- 
inates priming.  Or- 


American  Pump,  or 
can  be  supplied  for 
the  pump  you  now 
have. 


W  rite  lor  Our  Cntahur  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 


If  your  water  problems  can  bo  solved  with  any  pump— -they  can  Ik-  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get  the 
MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your  irrigation 
prol-lems  up  to  irritation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors.  Gas  Engines, 
and  O.l  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


08  Fremont  St., 
v\\    I  It  AM  1»(  II 


•ISO  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
I,OS  AN0BLB8 


Encourage  the  Culture  of  the  Honeybee 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


What  a  hue  and  cry  went  up  a  few 
years  ago  against  that  industrious 
little  worker  known  as  the  honey-bee, 
when  the  pear  blight  was  so  preva- 
lent throughout  the  State!  Some  were 
so  unkind,  so  foolish  and  even  so  ig- 
norant as  to  lay  the  spreading  of  pear 
blight  to  the  bee,  an  erroneous  idea 
that  has  taken  wings  even  swifter 
than  those  of  the  bee. 

At  a  time  when  it  looked  as  though 
the  California  pear  orchards  were 
doomed  we  call  to  mind  having  vis- 
ited a  settlement  in  one  of  the  inte- 
rior counties  of  the  State-  There  we 
found  a  most  prosperous  family  or- 
chard with  the  exception  of  the  Bart- 
lett  pear  trees,  and  they  resembled 
the  ragged  edge  of  hope,  so  badly 
were  they  affected  with  pear  blight. 
To  our  certain  knowledge  the  nearest 
pear  orchard  was  more  than  ten  miles 
distant,  so  one-,  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  bee  tribe  knows  that 
they  are  not  meandering  so  far  from 
their  place  of  abode. 

If  the  bee  was  guilty  of  spreading 
pear  blight  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  why  didn't  they 


keej)  it  up?  Or  did  they  detect  the 
error  of  their  way  and  repent  of  their 
sins,  when  they  found  out  that  some 
of  the  best  pear  orchards  of  the  State 
had  been  almost  totally  destroyed? 
No;  to  those  who  have  such  opinions 
of  the  bee,  let  us  say,  "Perish  the 
thought,"  as  the  bee  is  the  best  friend 
the  orchardists  of  California  have  to- 
day. 

How  many  are  there  who  make 
these  accusations  agains  the  bee  who 
know  of  the  number  of  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  that  are  not  self- 
steril,  that  would  produce  practically 
nothing  if  there  was  not  an  inter- 
change of  pollen,  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  is  transported  by  bees? 
Of  course,  we  admit  that  the  wind 
plays  its  part  when  the  trees  are  in 
close  proximity,  but  the  bee  is'  the 
prime  factor. 

We  have  in  mind  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  our  contention  in  Solano 
county,  where  on  one  of  the  largest 
ranches  there  are  located  more  than 
200  hives  of  bees  that  the  orchardist 
could  not  be  induced  to  part  with. 
Among  the  trees  are  40  acres  of 
cherries,  which  produce  fabulous 
crops,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  bees.  Expressions  of 
a  like  nature  may  be  gotten  from 
many  of  the  leading  orchardists 
throughout  the  State.  So  stop  fight- 
ing the  bee,  but  cultivate  its  acquaint- 
ance and  look  upon  it  as  being  one 
of  the  deciduous  orchard's  greatest 
assets. 


The  farmer  who  is  liable  to  income 
tax  must  have  his  report  in  by  March 
15-  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  the 
farmer's  correct  income,  and  that  is 
to  figure  it  on  the  inventory  basis. 
The  inventory  value  of  all  live  stock, 
grain  feed  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  should  be  added 
to  the  total  farm  expenses,  and  the 
total  value  subtracted  from  the  total 
of  all  farm  receipts  and  inventory 
value  at  end  of  year.  The  difference 
is  the  farm  income.  However,  from 
this  figure  the  following  deductions 
should  be  made:  (1)  2  to  5  per  cent 
depreciation  on  farm  buildings;  (2) 
5  to  6  per  cent  depreciation  on  farm 
fences;  (3)  10  per  cent  depreciation 
on  farm  machinery;  (4)  15  to  20  per 
cent  depreciation  on  tractors  and  farm 
autos;  (5)  the  allowable  deductions  on 
account  of  being  married,  caring  for 
dependents,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the 
total  amount  paid  to  church,  charit- 
able, educational,  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, provided  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  net  income. 
Every  farmer  expecting  to  make  a 
report  for  1920  should  take  his  in- 
ventory now,  dated  as  January  1,  and 
also  keep  a  record  of  his  farm  receipts 
and  expenses. 


In  addition  to  the  first  prize  for 
alfalfa  which  was  awarded  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  national  contest  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  second  and  third 
prizes  for  alfalfa  went  to  Illinois  and 
.Missouri.  The  yields  which  took  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  were  but  about 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  less  than  that 
of  the  first  prize  from  this  State. 
While  no  other  prize  came  to  this 
State,  statistics  of  yields  of  other 
crops  obtained  elsewhere  are  of  in- J 
terest.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in 
the  United  States  is  25.8  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Missourian  who  took  the 
$1,000  prize  raised  127.47  bushels  per 
acre.  All  the  three  wheat  prizes  went  . 
to  Washington,  the  ttgst  prize  man 
getting  83.96  bushels  per  acre,  as ' 
against  a  ten-year  average  yield  for 
the  United  States  of  15.8  bushels  per 
acre.  A  Utah  farmer  received  the  first 
prize  for  an  oat  crop  of  107  bushels 
an  acre.  Maine  obtained  all  three 
prizes  for  potatoes,  all  yields  exceed- 
ing 525  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against 
a  t'-n-year  average  yield  for  the  coun- 
try of  96.3  bushels.  The  ten-year 
average  for  Maine  Is  over  wo  bushel*. 


The  sugar  production  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Matarazs,  Cuba,  last  year  was 
the  greatest  on  record,  amounting  to 

4,831.400  hags  of  325  pounds  each 
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Let  "DURO"  Do  It 


rHE  all-round  water  system  for 
household  use.  Pumps  either  hard 
or  soft  water  at  a  very  low  cost 
and  furnishes  it  under  pressure  to  any 
part  of  the  house  just  like  city  water 
service. 

"DURO"  Residence  Water  Systems 
will  supply  the  home,  grounds,  water 
the  garden,  stock,  etc. 

Strong',  simple,  quiet  running-  and 
entirely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  HIIRO  Booklet 

. — which  shows  just  how  DURO  lightens 
labor  and  brings  city  conveniences  to 
country  homes.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

<!8  Fremont  St..  420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A 
SAN  FRANCISCO  1.08  AMiM.KS 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers 


Better  Seed  Beds 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  increase 
yields  is  to  plant  the  crops  in  better  seed 
beds.  Whatever  your  soil,  you  can  put 
it  into  top-notch  condition  for  planting 
with  an 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

The  driver  rides.  A  boy  01  slight  woman  can  do 
a  roan's  work.  Sizes:  1 -horse  to  4-horse.  Hitch 
a  large  lize  to  the  tractor.  Order  early  and  be  lure 
of  having  your  "Acme"  when  needed. 
Write  us  to-day  for  new  catalog  and  prices.  Aslc 
about  our  new  "Acme"  Disc  Harrow. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


WITT] 

ENGINE! 

Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H  P. 

Stationary  and  Port- 
able, can  now  be 

ordered  witb  „  ~ 


H  X 

Ignition 

r  Write  for  latest  Direct 
v  Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
Oil  11  IB  Willi  Boach  Standard 
|  MaimetO"  High  Tension—the 

  ,  J  only  lenition  for  Kerosene. 

~^JJS^1  tV ,/  ^  a <IV.  £15  TO  KOO  BUYING 
g^^ilHBt-^-^  DIRECT.  Cat-dorr  FREE. 

[WlTte Engine  Works  ^l°T^,dX: 

|  28      Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


442-4  44  San  some  St. 
San   Prantlsco,  Cal. 


Tl  \  Y 


HIGH— WANTS  SMALL 
TBACTOI!. 


To  the  Editor:  The  dry  years  we 
have  had,  and  the  worst  one  I  ever 
saw  in  progress  now,  makes  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  horses  almost  im- 
possible. Hay  here  is  $40  per  ton 
and  most  all  the  ranchers  are  out  or 
nearly  out.  One  of  my  horses  ?s  old 
and  I  will  soon  have  to  do  somethins. 
I  have  been  studying  up  the  small 
tractors  and  have  literature  from  two 
of  them.  But  one  may  be  too  small 
and  the  other  is  shipped  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  all  repairs  would 
have  to  come  from  there.  So  it  would 
be  very  expensive.  I  know  that  an 
agent  wants  to  sell,  so  you  have  to 
allow.  But  I  want  to  know  from  you, 
or  some  one  who  has  seen  one  work, 
just  how  large  a  plow  will  the  Bee- 
man  pull,  and  how  deep  can  one  plow 
on  level,  well  cleared,  rather  light 
sandy  soil.  Will  the  Beeman  do  the 
work  of  a  1200-lb.  horse?  And  what 
other  small  tractors  are  made  that 
sell  somewhere  near  that  price?  I 
have  a  small  ranch  and  a  large  goose- 
berry field,  but  I  have  some  good  hay 
land.  I  never  have  heen  able  to  go 
where  I  could  see  a  small  tractor  at 
work. — T.  A.  G.,  Mendocino. 

The  Beeman  will  do,  more  work 
than  a  1200-pound  horse,  and  will  do 
it  in  close  places  where  the  norse 
would  be  too  awkward;  and  will  keep 
it  up  without  sweating  a  hair.  It  will 
pull  an  eight-inch  plow  five  or  six 
inches  deep  in  the  soil  you  mention. 
The  Beeman  is  handled  by  the  H.  V. 
Carter  Motor  Co.,  724  Van  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco.  The  Utilitor  tractor 
has  recently  been  placea  on  the  Cali- 
fornia market  with  at  least  three  dis- 
tributing agencies  for  repair  parts, 
so  it  will  not  take  long  to  get  them. 
C.  S.  Burr,  16th  and  Harrison  St., 
San  Francisco,  is  the  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia distributor. 


PLANTING  EKIWORM  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  rather  extended  trip  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  find 
that  there  is  a  woeful  ignorance  re- 
garding the  eelworm  pest,  even  in 
localities  where  it  is  causing  con- 
siderable damage.  I  found  one  seed 
potato  grower  (not  certified  seed, 
however)  who  remarked  when  I 
showed  him  a  potato  infested  with 
eelworm,  that  his  neighbor  had  plant- 
ed 10  acres  of  potatoes  like  these  last 
year.  Neither  he  nor  his  neighbor 
knew  what  caused  the  pimples  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  Anything  the 
Rural  Press  can  publish  on  this  sub- 
ject I  feel  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
.he  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
— W.  V:  Shear,  State  Seed  Potato  In- 
-nector,  Sacramento. 


NEW  LEADER  TRACTOR. 


The,  Leader,  tractor  is  a  new  one  on 
the  California  market.  It  is  of  a 
standard  four-wheel  type  with  heavy 
Climax  engine,  burning  kerosene.  It 
is  made  in  several  size's,  one  for 
orchard  work.  The  16-32  size  has  a 
76-inch  wheel  base,  132  inches  over 
all,  70  inches  wide,  72  inches  high, 
turns  in  a  15-foot  radius.  The  engine 
is  cooled  by  a  pump  system,  lubri- 
cated by  force  feed  oiling  to  all  bear- 
ings, ignited  by  high  tension  magneto 
and  impulse  starter.  All  transmission 
bearings  are  ball  or  roller  types.  The 
final  drive  is  internal  gear.  It  is 
handled  in  California  by  »the  Pacific 
Leader  Tractor  Corporation  of  San 
Francisco. 


I'OWUR  NOTES. 


About  8,000  new  automobiles  were 
bought  in  Fresno  County  during  the 
past  year  as  estimated  by  the  county 
assessor.  He  allows  for  4,000  to  have 
been  junked,  and  figures  that  there 
are  20,000  automobiles  now  running. 

Geo.  H.  Wooley,  Jr.,  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  is  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  three  months  co-operating 
with  dealers  who  represent  Hyatt- 
equipped  tractors  as  well  as  the 
plows,  threshers,  binders,  windmills, 
and  even  feed  grinders  and  silage 
cutters,  which  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  use  of  rollPr  bearings. 


Reliable  Pumping 

Without  Electric  Power 

-It  Runs  All  Day  Practically  Without  Attention 

WE  have  built  a  special  pumping  outfit  for  a  special  demand 
where  men  can't  get  or  don't  want  to  use  electric  power. 

The  pump  is  direct  connected  to  a  highly  efficient  engine. 
Shoulder  your  shovel  and  work  in  another  part  of  the  field — you 
can  leave  this  outfit  to  itself.  You  can  rely  on  it — it  will  keep  on 
pumping,  maintaining  the  greatest  volume  of  water  possible. 

This  is  the  nearest  thing  to  electric  direct  connected  outfit  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  represents  the  very  highest  development 
in  pumps  of  this  type — the  result  of  careful  engineering  by  experts 
after  years  of  experience. 

Don't  try  old  engines  on  your  pump — install  a  complete  outfit 
designed  to  do  the  work. 

"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Pump 

The  pump  is  thoroughly  braced  to  withstand  vibration,  contain- 
ing more  metal  than  any  other  pump  that  we  know. 

The  extra  heavy  shaft  is  supported  by 
an  outboard  bearing  of  most  unusual 
size.    The  shaft  can't  get  out  of  line. 

Another  distinctive  "Bean"  feature  is 
the  water  seal.  The  shaft  is  continually 
surrounded  by  water  where  it  enters  the 
case,  so  there's  no  chance  to  lose  the 
priming.  The  pump  is  automatically 
water  balanced. 

Mail  the  coup6n  for  full  information. 
This  outfit  can't  be  adequately  described 
in  the  space  of  one  announcement.  You 
want  to  know  all  about  it.  Let  us  tell 
you.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Distance  to  water  be-  . 

low  surface  of  ground   I 

{probable  distance  to  ■ 

water  when  pumping   I 

If  water  Is  to  he  raised  i 
above  surface  of  ground, 
how  high?  (Length,  and 

size  of  pipe  line)     I 

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  mln.)   I 

(Inches)   _   ■ 

If  you  havo  pit,  give 

width   length   | 

depth   ' 

H.  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine If  you  have  that  i 
equipment  ;   I 

Give  total  depth  of  well   | 

Inside  diameter  of  well   j 

Is  well  straight  and  true?   . 

Is  electric  power  available?   » 

Name    ■ 

Address   I 

Rural  Route  No.  

fill  Box   ' 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

611  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Branches:    Fresno,  Los  Angeles 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  1 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  C0-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  YISALIA 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  lor  Parmer,  Orchard- 
ist,  Vineyardist,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  In  All  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 


140  rolkemus  St., 


San  Jose 
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THE  open  roads  of  country  driving  put 
tires  to  the  test.  Regardless  of  the 
road  conditions  with  which  you  meet,  you 
can  expect  the  fullest  measure  of  service 
from  the  Ajax  Road  King  —  a  fahric  tire 
of  superfine  construction. 

Note  the  burly  triangular  tread,  braced 
and  re-inforced  by  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength.  These  "shoulders"  give  more 
strength  were  strength  is  needed. 

Ajax  Road  King,  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Tubes 
and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire  Ac- 
cessories represent  the  utmost  in  value 
and  in  satisfaction.  On  sale  at  the  near- 
est Ajax  Sales  and  Service  Depot. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


THE   BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY— California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Month 

IT  DOES  IT  RUNS 


Plowing 
Disking 
Cultivating 
Furrowing 
Weeding 
Hauling 


Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V. 


724  VAX  NESS  AYE, 


CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Gypsum  and  Sulphur  Not  Stimulants. 

"Gypsum  and  sulphur  will  stimulate 
the  soil  to  increased  production;  but 
within  a  few  years  the  soil  so  treated 
will  be  30  depleted  and  worn  out  that 
it  will  no  longer  respond  to  these 
stimulants  and  will  be  less  productive 
than  ever  before.  Unlike  gypsum  and 
sulphur,  lime  adds  real  fertility  to 
the  soil."  We  take  this  quotation  from 
a  contemporary  as  the  text  for  a 
statement,  because  it  expresses  an 
erroneous  idea  held  by  many  people. 
Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  calcium.  Pure 
lime  is  calcium.  Calcium  is  slightly 
valuable  as  a  plant  food,  but  sulphur 
has  proved  much  more  so.  The  great 
reason  why  crops  increase  in  many 
cases  by  use  of  sulphur  or  gypsum 
is  that  their  yields  have  been  limited 
by  the  absence  of  sulphur  in  sulphate 
forms.  When  this  is  supplied  in 
abundance,  the  crops  increase,  of 
course  taking  out  of  the  soil  certain 
amounts  of  other  plant  foods.  When 
a  large  enough  number  of  the  in- 
creased crops  have  been  produced  to 
exhaust  one  or  more  of  the  other  re- 
quired plant  foods,  crops  drop  on 
account  of  *the  new  deficiency  until 
it  is  supplied.  The  soil  cannot  pro- 
duce complex  food  materials  without 
all  of  the  raw  elements  in  the  soil 
any  more  than  the  wife  can  make  a 
cake  if  she  lacks  flour  or  baking 
powder.  But  considering  the  soil  a 
mill  in  which  raw  materials  are 
manufactured  into  a  finished  product, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
"mill  produce  the  biggest  output  by 
giving  it  all  of  the  raw  materials  it 
can  use  economically.  Why  call  It 
"stimulation"  when  normal  output  is 
resumed  after  having  been  reduced 
by  shortage  of  one  essential  raw 
material?  Why  not  let  the  soil  manu- 
facture its  maximum  yield  of  finished 
products  by  always  supplying  all  of 
the  raw  materials  from  which  they 
are  made? 

imperial  <;nn>s  Winter  Alfalfa. 

It  was  on  January  30,  1917,  that  the 
writer  walked  through  a  field  of  green 
and  flourishing  alfalfa  nearly  knee 
high  on  the  ranch  of  E.  B.  Quick  in 
the  Calipatria  district  of  Imperial 
County.  Some  of  the  stems  had  been 
frosted  and  new  growth  ten  inches 
tall  had  been  produced  since  the  frost. 
Not  far  from  this  field  was  another  of 
60  acres  which  had  been  pastured 
close  to  the  ground  until  Nov.  1  and 
was  two  feet  tall  the  last  of  January. 
On  another  ranch  further  south,  al- 
falfa which  was  not  an  inch  high  Dec. 
1  was  half  knee-deep  late  in  January. 
All  of  these  fields  were  or  the  Peru- 
vian varieties,  as  probably  was  the  H. 
H.  Clark  field  near  Calipatria,  which 
was  visited  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  by  a  Los  Angeles  delegation 
touring  the  valley.  This  field  had 
been  cut  between  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  and  was  reported  to  be  "waist- 
high"  early  last  February.  These 
observations  are  a  real  boost,  not 
only  for  Peruvian,  but  also  for  the 
soil,  and  for  the  climate  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

Napier  Grass  in  Sonoma  County. 

When  I.  F.  Tillinghast  of  Sonoma 
County  last  May  ordered  "root  cut- 
tings" of  Napier  grasB,  he  expected 
rooted  cuttings.  They  arrived  un- 
rooted in  May  and  it  took*  several 
weeks  to#get  them  started.  Only  60 
per  cent  grew,  at  all.  They  grew 
slowly  and  suckered  a  great  deal. 
One  plant  made  40  suckers.  That 
would  be  desirable  from  a  hay  or 
grazing  standpoint.  But  none  of  them 
grew  over  2%  feet  tall.  The  first  cool 
weather  in  October  killed  them  to  the 
ground,  and  this  spring  the  roots 
seem  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Tillinghast  be- 
lieves that  the  only  possibility  for 
napier  grass  in  frosty  locations  is  to 
nlant  rooted  cuttings  early  and  get 
mature  growth  before  frost.  He  does 
not  recommend  it  at  all  without 
further  experience. 

Tehnmn  Water  Users'  Hearing. 

Water  users  of  the  Richfield  district 
in  Tehama  County  who  believe  rather 
generally  that  they  have  been  de- 
frauded in  their  contracts,  legally  or 
otherwise,  had  a  hearing  before  the 


Railroad  Commission  in  San  Fran- 
cisco March  .  9.  It  was  about  the 
third  time  this  matter  has  been  form- 
ally diseussed  and  they  hope  that 
redress  may  be  secured  at  an  early 
date. 

Co-operative  Cotton  Gin. 

A  co-operative  cotton  gin  has  been 
launched  in  California.  It  is  to  be 
financed  and  operated  on  a  purely  co- 
operative basis  by  farmers  of  the 
Shafter  district  in  Kern  County 
through  the  Shafter  Growers'  Ass'n, 
according  to  Chairman  E.  C.  Eckman 
of  the  committee  which  has  the  pro- 
ject in  charge.  Preliminary  work  of 
signing  members  is  so  well  along  that 
the  crops  from  over  3,000  acres  are 
expected  to  be  ginned  through  the 
new  outfit.  Only  farmers  can  join 
the  Association.  Ginning  will  be  done 
at  cost,  saving  to  the  growers  an 
estimated  $15  to  $25  per  bale.  Asso- 
ciation trucks  will  haul  the  seed 
cotton  from  the  ranches.  Seed  cotton 
and  baled  cotton  will  be  stored  by 
the  Association.  Pure  Pima  seeds  are 
being  furnished  to  members  at  cost 
and  the  crop  will  be  ginned  separate- 
ly to  insure  continuation  of  this 
variety  without  mixture. 

Baart  Wheat  Planted  Mar.  17. 

Where  there  is  moisture  in  the 
ground  at  time  of  planting,  we  believe 
that  Early  Baart  wheat  will  mature 
with  less  additional  moisture  than  any 
other  variety  of  wheat  grown.  This 
variety  has  been  planted  in  California 
on  March  17  and  matured  by  June  15 
with  only  half  an  inch  of  rain  after 
planting.  This  produced  only  about 
12  bushels  per  acre,  however,  when 
with  two  inches  of  rain  after  plant- 
ing, it  would  have  yielded  around  25 
bushels  per  acre.  Baart  wheat  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  rank  on  rich  soil, 
but  we  believe  it  would  not  if  planted 
in  the  spring. — Extract  from  letter  of 
Geo.  R.  McLeod  of  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Leases  Prevent  Until  Seed  Potatoes. 

Leases  made  by  the  Rindge  Land 
and  Navigation  Co.  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Delta  provide  that  the  company  may 
condemn  any  seed  proposed  for  plant- 
ing on  their  land.  The  county  ordi- 
nance also  permits  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner  to  condemn  un- 
fit seed.  The  latter  did  condemn 
some  potatoes  on  one  of  the  Rindge 
camps  one  time.  The  tenant  was 
found  a  day  or  two  later  cutting  the 
potatoes  to  pieces.  He  was  warned 
of  a  jail  sentence  if  he  planted  them. 
The  company  aims  to  permit  no  eel- 
worm  potatoes  on  its  land.  A  good 
policy  for  other  owners! 

Cotton-Seed  Oil  Preponderates. 

Cotton-seed  oil  production  in  U.  S. 
during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1910, 
was  636,391,828  pounds,  which  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
lard,  about  six  times  as  much  as  all 
the  tallow,  nearly  five  times  as  much 
as  all  the  linseed  oil  and  about  twelve 
times  as  much  as  all  the  cocoanut  oil. 
However,  the  last  named  product  from 
imported  copra  is  increasing  rapidly, 
largely  for  use  in  oleomargarine. 
San  Francisco  recently  found  herself 
third  in  the  rank  of  copra-importine 
ports.  Copra  is  dried  cocoanut  meats. 
Scratch  Your  Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

Scarifying  or  scratching  the  outer 
coats  of  sweet  clover  seed  increases 
germination  25  to  50  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Market  Department  of  the 
Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau.  This 
department  has  a  scarifying  machine 
to  use  on  all  seed  bought  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  by  its  members. 

Soak  Pea  Seed  Two  Honrs. 

In  planting  garden  peas,  to  get 
quick  germination,  many  people  soak 
the  seed.  Soaking  overnight  is  too 
long,  in  the  opinion  of  a  prominent 
seedsman,  who  says  that  two  hours 
is  about  right.  Plant  them  before  any 
fermentation  starts. 
Rice  Crop  Yalue  One-Fifth  of  All. 

fhe  rice  crop  represented  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  ten  counties  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  in  1919  as  figured  by  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Easy  Going  on  a  Track 
the  Cletrac  Way 


Speed  Up  Spring  blowing 


Speed  up  your  Spring  plowing  with  a  Cletrac.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  soft  or  slippery  your  soil  is, 
the  Cletrac  will  be  there  with  power  galore.  It  lays  its 
own  endless  track  and  travels  over  it  with  a  light  but 
sure-footed  tread.  It  doesn't  sink  in  or  pack  the  soil. 
The  Cletrac  turns  short,  too,  swings  back  to  the  fur- 
row quickly  without  loss  of  time orpower  at  the  turn. 
It  puts  more  acres  under  cultivation  and  helps  produce 
bigger  crops. 

And  the  Cletrac  not  only  plows — it  is  just  as  help- 
ful for  preparing  the  seed  bed,  discing,  harrowing, 
fertilizing  and  harvesting.  It  does  all  your  haulage  and 
belt  work.  Runs  perfectly  and  economically  on  "gas," 
distillate  or  kerosene.  Costs  less  to  operate  than  the 


six  to  eight  horses  it  replaces — works  more  hours  a 
day  and  more  days  a  year  too. 

The  Cletrac  has  made  good.  Farmers  everywhere 
have  "O-K'd"  it.  This  popularity  has  led  to  a  bigger 
output  and  lower  manufacturing  costs.  As  a  result,  we 
are  able  to  offer  you  an  improved  Cle  trac  with  a 
larger  motor,  an  8-inch-wide  single  grouter  track, 
an  exclusive  steering  device  and  a  special  water 
clarifier,  and  reduce  the  price  from  $1585  to  $1395 
F.  O.  B.  Cleveland. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Write  today  for  that  interesting  booklet,  "Selecting 
Your  Tractor"— it's  free. 


'Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices:                -ft,  ft  f*\             I          J  "IL^  *m%i**m*  Largest  Producers  of 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.                               KA&WAOJRQ  *I  TOOOT  KM.  TJ  Type  TraJr$ 

STJkZ^W^'                               19079  Euclid  Aveme>  ^land,  Ohio  in  the  World 

One  of  the  more  than  1200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stocks  is  ne^r  you. 
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ANNOUNCING 

—  as  our  Pacific  Coast  Distributors  — 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Spokane, 
who  will  handle  the  sale  of  and  repair  parts  for 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  AND  ALFALFA  HAY  CUTTERS 
throughout  this  territory 


ROSS  CUTTERS  dominate  their  field.  Their  many 
exclusive  mechanical  features;  their  strong,  sturdy 
construction  and  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
kind  of  service;  and  their  clean-cut  work,  done  with 
less  power  and  labor— all  have  been  responsible  for 
the  reputation  for  superiority  that  they  are  nationally 
accorded. 

Through  the  well-developed  sales  and  service  organiza- 
tion of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co..  we  are  now  better  able 
to  carry  on  our  work  of  supplying  Ross  Machines  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 


Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


»re  Motor  Driven  Tump 


%X  W2C^\€~~L  H  PI  I  rVyf  E>C  absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
r\nvy\JI  I      r  UlVIr  3    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  Mir  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  lor  Bulltetins  

KROQH  PUMP  S  MACHINERY  CO.  lir^Vn" 


PELTON 


ation — is  the  man  who 


THE  farm  owner  who  wears 
a  contented  smile  is  the 
one  who  has  no  worries  about 
rain  nor  the  danger  of  losing 
his  crops  through  lack  of  wa- 
ter. The  man  who  overlooks 
the  one  dependable  source  of  water- 
suffers. 

Provide  yourself  with  pumping  equipment  that  can  be  installed 
now,  to  give  you  water  for  irrigation  just  when  and  where  you 
need  it.  A  PELTON  interchangeable  pump  can  be  driven  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  an  electric  motor  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
whenever  needed. 

Order  one  now  from  your  PELTON  dealer. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 


lililll  Harrison  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


KEROSENE   DEVICE   FOR  (JAS 
ENGINES. 

(Written  for  rat  i  lie  Rural  Tress.) 

Devices  for  burning  kerosene  must 
be  installed  on  tractors  and  gas 
engines  formerly  built  to  burn  dis- 
tillate, unless  studies  now  being  made 
by  engineers  shall  develop  a  fuel 
intermediate  between  gasoline  and 
kerosene  to  replace  the  distillate 
which  is  now  pretty  well  off  the 
market.  The  new  fuel  has  not  yet 
materialized;  but  tractors  and  en- 
gines must  keep  going.  The  principal 
problems  to  be  met  are  first,  the 
tendency  of  heavy  parts  of  kerosene 
to  interfere  with  uniform  distribution 
to  the  cylinders;  second,  the  tendency 
of  this  fuel  to  knock;  and  third,  dilu- 
tion of  crank-case  oil  with  unburned 
portions  of  the  kerosene.  To  get 
uniform  distribution  with  ordinary 
manifolds  by  simply  heating  the 
kerosene-air  mixture,  the  mixture 
must  be  practically  dry  —  it  would 
not  carry  particles  of  ungasified  kero- 
sene. To  get  the  heavy  parts  of 
kerosene  gasified  requires  so  much 
heat  that  the  lighter  portions  lose  a 
great  deal  of  their  power. 

One  of  the  devices  designed  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  and  adaptable  to 
most  tractor,  truck,  automobile,  or 
stationary  gas  engines,  was  developed 
in  California  about  2Vfe  years  ago  by 
the  Ensign  Carbureter  Co.  It  is  the 
Ensign  "fuel  converter"  which  has 
been  on  the  market  about  a  year.  Its 
principle  is  to  admit  air  in  a  whirl 
which  catches  the  incoming  kerosene 
spray  and  separates  Its  heavier  parts 
by  evaporation  and  centrifugal  action, 
dropping  them  into  a  preliminary 
combustion  chamber  with  a  spark 
plug  and  gasoline  priming. device  all 
its  own.  The  preliminary  combusion 
of  the  heavier  parts  is  only  partial 
and  i.*  claimed  to  bring  about  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  which  mix  in  a  fog. 
with  the  liKhter  portions  of  the  fuel 
above  the  throttle.  Uniform  combus- 
tion eliminates  the  knock  and  oil 
dilution.  Minor  variations  in  priming, 
time  of  firing  the  auxiliary  spark  plus. 
Intake  manifold,  etc.,  are  required  for 
engines  of  various  speeds  and  types. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  best  form  of 
manifold  with  or  without  the  fuel 
converter  and  for  any  kind  of  fuel 
should  be  made  with  the  bends  and 
branches  leading  into  the  cylinders 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  riser  from 
converter  or  carbureter  should  enter 
the  manifold  at  right  angles;  and  at 
the  point  of  connection  there  should 
be  a  45  degree  funnel  choke,  choking 
the  manifold  to  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  normal  area  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  more  uniform  distribution  to 
all  cylinders.  We  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  M.  H.  Von  Schriltz  of 
Orange  County  regarding  his  experi- 
ence with  these  devices  on  various 
machines: 

"I  have  installed  and  used  five 
Ensign  fuel  converters  and  they  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  using  stove 
distillate  of  about  37  gravity.  I  in- 
Btalled  these  converters  on  our  two 
60  H.  P.  Caterpillars,  one  45  H.  P. 
Caterpillar,  one  18  H.  P.  Caterpillar 
and  one  1914  Overland  automobile, 
because  of  their  simplicity  and  ability 
to  deliver  a  -completely  vaporized  fuel 
to  the  engine. 

"After  the  engine  upon  which  we 
installed  our  first  converter  had  run 
five  months,  I  took  the  motor  down 
and  found  practically  no  carbon  de- 
posit, no  carbon  under  the  rln*rs,  no 
stuck  rings,  and  no  scored,  cylinders; 
in  fact,  you  could  see  the  lathe  tool 
marks  on  the  cylinder  heads,  pis'ton 
heads  and  combustion  chamber. 

"Another  thing  which  very  agree- 
ably surprised  me  at  first  was  that 
the  oil  stands  up  even  better  in  the 
crank  case  than  with  the  ordinary 
carburetor  using  No.  1  engine  dis- 
tillate, as  practically  no  distillate 
gets  into  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
We  do  not  have  to  change  the  oil  as 
often  as  formerly.  With  the  old 
carburetors  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
changing  the  oil  every  ten  days.  Now 
we  often  run  two  weeks  and  then  find 
the  oil  in  sood  condition. 


"The  only  time  that  I  had  any 
serious  trouble  was  when  the  fire 
screen  fell  down  on  the  refractory 
cone  and  the  fire  would  not  burn. 
This  was  on  account  of  loose  screws 
where  I  could  not  see  them.  Service 
from  one  who  understood  the  con- 
struction of  the  converter  thoroughly, 
soon  righted  the  trouble.  I  had  a 
piston  ring  or  compression  knock  as 
It  is  usually  called  in  one  of  our  60 
H.  P.  Caterpillars  and  remedied  ii  by 
cutting  down  the  size  of  the  pipe  be- 
tween the  intake  manifold  and  con- 
verter according  to  Mr.  Ensign's  in- 
structions. I  put  a  similar  constric- 
tion in  the  intake  pipe  on  our  45 
Caterpilar  when  installing  this  con- 
verter, and  it  has  never  had  any 
knock.  The  18  Holt  works  perfectly 
without  any  changes  in  the  manifold 
whatever.  The  Overland  worked  as 
well  with  this  converter  and  low 
grade  fuel  as  with  the  other  gasoline 
carburetor.  There  was  practically  no 
odor,  nor  smoke.  The  acceleration 
was  good  and.  it  was  easy  to  start 
without  waiting  for  the  engine  to 
warm  up." 


POWEH  SHORTAGE  DUE  TO 
WASTED  i. AS. 

(Written  for  I'aclflc  Rural  I'ress.) 

To  the  Editor:  The  articles  you 
have  published  on  the  shortage  of 
power  in  California  have  been  very 
interesting  and  important  to  farmers, 
but  while  every  statement  made  in 
them  is  true  they  do  not  state  trie 
whole  truth  of  the  matter.  The  de- 
ficiency of  water  and  power  is  par- 
ticularly serious  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  after  many  years  of  poor 
service  and  increasing  rates  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  the  counties  in  the  valley 
decided  to  investigate  the  power  prob- 
lem as  stated  by  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  and  Power  Corporation  in  its 
application  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission for  an  increase  in  rates. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  ihr 
farmers  decided  that  the  shortage  of 
power  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  this 
power  corporation  to  make  proper 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
valley  and  that  the  method  of  control- 
ling the  power  corporation  through 
the  Railroad  Commission  was  de- 
fective in  that  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  are  not  represented. 

They  found  that  while  other  parts 
of  the  State  were  dependent  solely  on 
water  power  development  or  steam 
power  derived  from  oil  produced  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  there  is  In  the 
natural  gas  going  to  waste  in  the  Kern 
County  oil  fields  a  source  of  power 
that,  if  proper  use  had  been  made  of 
it,  would  have  furnished  sufficient 
electrical  energy  to  have  fully  sup- 
plied the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
provided  a  surplus  to  help  out  the 
other  parts,  of  the  State  until  their 
hydro  plants  became  effective. 

As  the  officials  of  the  power  corpor- 
ation are  also  interested,  as  officials 
in  gas  companies,  in  the  sale  of  this 
gas,  the  farmers  believe  their  interests 
have  been  grossly  neglected  and  they 
consider  the  application  of  the  power 
corporation  for  an  increase  in  rates 
at  a  time  when  the  farmer  is  facing 
a  deficiency  of  water  and  a  failure  of 
power  service  and  a  scarcity  of  engine 
distillate  as  the  addition  of  insult  to 
injury.  ' 

They  have  protested  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  against  an  increase  in 
rates  and  asked  the  corporation  for 
a  representation  of  the  farming  in- 
terests in  their  management. 

This  question  now  under  consider-, 
ation  is  not  merely  of  an  increase  in 
rates  but  also  whether  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  shall  have  the  con- 
sideration due  to  their  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  State,  or 
whether  groups  of  engineers,  lawyers, 
journalists,  etc..  shall  continue  to-i 
consider  questions  of  vital  interest  to 
the  farmers  and  hand  out  rules  and 
laws  for  tin-  conduct  of  farm  business 
which  have  been  framed  without  con- 
sulting farmers.— R.  Lovick  for  Mer- 
ced County  Farm  Bureau. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  SONOMA 
COUNTY  ORCHARDS. 


(Writtea  far  Pacific  Bund  Press.) 

Sonoma  Coumty  ranchers  used  to 
boast  that  irrigation  was  unnecessary. 
But  leading  citizens  have  for  some 
years  been  demonstrating  that  it  paid 
to  pump,  especially  for  fruit.  This 
year  the  traveler  will  see  well-rigs 
in  all  directions  trying  to  locate  water 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  One 
of  the  oldest  agricultural  pumping 
plants  in  the  county  is  that  of  F.  A. 
Abshire  in  the  Dry  Creek  Valley.  His 
first  one  was  put  in  about  1908;  but 
four  years  later  it  was  found  profit- 
able to  enlarge  to  a  seven-inch  pump 
run  by  a  10  horsepower  electric 
motor.  Before  buying  the  first  one, 
he  lost  the  crop,  from  ten  or  fifteen 
acres,  because  the  fruit  was  too  small 
to  pick  up,  at  the  prices  then  ruling. 
Since  then,  one  corner  of  the  orchard 
including  thirty  or  forty  trees  has 
been  too  high  to  irrigate  and  the 
prunes  have  been  small  or  even 
"burnt  up."  This  will  be  leveled  off 
before  next  season.  Mr.  Abshire 
pipes  the  water  over  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  flat  where  the  well  is  located 
and  irrigates  about  thirty  acres.  His 
son,  F.  Presley  Abshire,  uses  water 
from  the  same  pump  for  38  acres  of 
bearing  orchard,  practically  all  of 
which  is  about  30  years  old.  Last 
year's  crop  of  a  little  over  100  tons 
dried  from  this  orchard  is  a  powerful 
testimony  to  the  value  of  water  in  an 
old  orchard  on  river-bottom  soil  Only 
once  in  the  past  fourteen  years  has 
the  crop  failed,  and  only  twice  be- 
sides, has  less  than  half  a  crop  been 
produced.  This  orchard  has  not  been 
irrigated  since  last  July,  so  there  may 
bp  considerable  need  of  water  now. 
That  is  the  view  taken  by  H.  W.  Hos- 
mer  and  D.  E.  Dumas  of  the  Gertrude 
Cochran  prune  orchard  in  the  same 
valley.  We  found  Mr.  Dumas  late  in 
February  keeping  a  six-inch  centri- 
fugal pump  busy  at  the  creek,  forcing 
water  several  hundred  yards  to  irri- 
gate 70  acres  of  bearing  orchard  be- 
fore the  creek  should  dry  up.  Their 
wells  are  at  present  a  failure  and  the 
need  of  water  is  insistent.  This  is 
especially  true  since  Mr.  Hosmer  is 
firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  a 
sood  cover-crop  to  plow  under.  It 
must  be  kept  growing  and  the  soil 
must  be  plowable  late  in  the  spring, 
about  May  1.  The  pump  has  been  in 
use  over  two  years,  and  for  two  years, 
at  least,  big  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  orchard  is  pointed  out 
with  pride  by  those  interested  in 
boosting  the  county.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  old  and  close  together. 
Leveling  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary when  they  were  planted.  Conse- 
quently surface  irrigation  pipe  are 
now  found  hierhly  desirable.  There 
quently  surface  irrigation  pipes  are 
foot  lengths.  Two  youths  watch  the 
water  and  handle  pipe  with  the  help 
of  another  in  transferring  them, 

It  was  thought  advisable  at  first  to 
lay  pipe  clear  across  the  orchard  ari 
take  off  one  length  at  a  time  as  the 
ground  became  soaked.  It  took  two 
men  half  a  day  to  lay  the  pipe — 
though  it  is  not  much  of  a  trick  to 
adjust  the  joints  practically  water- 
tight. When  the  water  was  turned 
in,  it  was  found  qvjite  some  job  to 
disconnect  a  joint  with  it  running  full 
of  water.  So  the  practice  now  is  to 
begin  irrigating  at  the  near  point  and 
add  lengths  as  needed.  This  also 
saves  the  half-day  for  the  two  men  at 
first  used  to  lay  the  empty  line. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dumas  that 
an  underground  pipe  with  -  stand- 
pipes  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  center  of  the  orchard  would  save 
a  lot  of  work  and  investment  In 
•surface  pipe. 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.  have 
added  to  their  varied  lines  of  farm 
machinery  the  Allis-Chalmers  tractors 
of  both  four-wheel  and  two-wheel 
types. 

Use  of  a  series  of  pumps  on  the 
bank  of  San  Lorenzo  Creek  in  Mon- 
terey County  is  planned  for  irrigation 
of  some  13.000  fruit  and  nut  trees 
planted  on  160  acres  by  F.  L.  Hogue 


"I  Am  Goin 


To  Buy 

Spring!" 


Say  this  to  yourself — 
and  then  do  it.  Decide 
to  pay  up  your  debt  to 
your  soil.  Decide  now 
to  spread  with  the 
Nisco — this  year —  this 


spring! 


MAKE  this  statement-and  plan  now  to  carry  it  out  At 
least,  get  all  the  facts  at  once.   Not  next  year,  but  this 
year-this  spring!   For  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  heavier 

crops  this  year.  And  regular,  even  spreading  with  the  Nisco  will  do  this.  It 
will  put  new  blood--neu?  life— into  your  land.  It  will  ripen  your  soil  for  this 
spring's  seed. 


Why  The  Nisco? 

Not  simply  because  the  Nisco  is 
the  original  wide-spreading  spread- 
er do  we  urge  you  to  buy 
it,  now.    Yet  that  leader- 
ship does  mean 
much  to  you.  It 
gives  you  valuable 


Spread  Straw,  Lime,  Manure 

With  One  Machine 

The  Nisco  is  strongly  built.  It 
has  no  gears  to  break.  No 
complicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  order.  A  simple, 
low-cost  attach- 
(Known  as  new  idea  in  the  East)  ment  makes  it  a  big- 


NISCO 

#eOriginal  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


patented  features  that  can  be  had 
only  in  this  machine. 

And  not  because  it  is  the  best 
known  and  the  largest-selling  spread- 
er in  the  world  today.  Though  this 
fact  protects  you.  It  confirms  your  judg- 
ment—backs it  with  approval  of  thousands. 

The  real  big  reason  is  this:  You  want  the 
Nisco  because  it  spreads  manure,  straw  and 
lime  most  quickly,  most  thoroughly  and  most 
profitably. 

You  want  it  because  of  the  labor  it  saves 
—because  of  the  extra  years  it  lasts— and 
because  of  the  light  haul  it  gives  with  a 
heaped-up  load. 


capacity  straw  spreader.  This  and  its 
wide  spread,  its  perfect  shredding  and 
its  adaptability  to  every  type  of  farm 
everywhere,  mark  it  the  spreader  for 
you- -this  spring. 

A  network  of  Nisco  branches 
covers  the  country.  If  needed,  spare  parts 
service  is  given  quickly.  And  in  every  com- 
munity there  is  a  progressive  dealer  who 
handles  Nisco  Spreaders  and  has  machines 
on  hand  for  early  spring  delivery. 

To  make  certain  of  bigger  crops  through 
better  soil  fertility,  order  a  Nisco.  To  make 
certain  of  getting  your  Nisco  this  spring, 
order  it  now — today. 


Built  by  Spreader  Specialists 

The  Nisco  Spreader  was  not  built  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  competition.  It 
is  the  result  of  20  years  constant  improvement  by  Spreader  Specialists.  Untiring  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  have  specialized  on  this  one  vitally  important  farm  implement  for 
a  business  lifetime— accounts  for  the  present  prestige  of  the  Nisco. 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  our  valuable  book,  "Feeding  the 
Farm. "   It  is  filled  with  vital  facts  on  fertilizing  that  you  will  want  to  know. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Branches  in: 


COLDWATER,  O. 


Harrisburg  Pa.        Chicago,  111  Omaha,  Neb.      Syracuse,  N.  Y.      Kansas  City,  Mo.      Waterloo,  la. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    Minneapolis,  Minn.  Peoria, 111.         Columbus, Ohio     Jackson,  Mich.        St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Registered  Holsteins 

SO  50 

AT  PUBLIC 
AUCTION 

Thnrs.,Marchl8,'20 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

AT  A.  H.  BIBENS'  RANCH, 

four  miles  northeast  of  town  on  Tully  Road 

A.  R.  O.  cows,  with  records  up  to 
over  26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
Bred  to  sucb  bulla  as  KINCi  SEGIS 
VI.CAKTRA  PRII.LY.  KIMi  SKCIS  ,M.- 
CARTRA  ABBEKKRK.  .SKUIN  PONTIAC 
DE  Koi  DUTCH,  whose  three  nearest 
dams  are  all  1000-lb.  cows;  a  well  bred 
son  of  mm.   MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE;  a 

::  I  -  1  son  of  EE  I'RADO  WAYNE  CO- 

LANTHA;  a  well-bred  grandson  of  CO- 
LANTHA  JOHANNA  EAD;  and  to  the 
two  41-pound  bulls,  KIM.  ABBEKERK 
JOHANNA  KEG  IS  and  SIR  JOHANNA  DE 
KOL  RAG  APPLE. 

BULLS 

A  son  of  KIM,  BOOIS  AECARTRA  AB- 
BEKERK, out  of  a  dam  that  made  828.19 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year  from  194:19.4  lbs. 
milk.  He  was  a  first-prize  winner  at  Cal- 
ifornia International  and  is  ready  for 
heavy  service. 

A  son  of  KINO  SEGIS  AI.CARTRA 
PRILLY.  the  three  times  grand  champion 
bull,  out  of  a  !21-ll>.  2-year-old  daughter  of 
the  41-lb.  bull.  King  Valdessa.  and  a  28- 
lb.  daughter  of  a  SO-lb.  bull 
A  CHOICE  SELECTION  of  young  bulls 
that  have  just  the  type  and  breeding  to 
make  most  useful  sires  in  grade  dairy 
herds. 

Every  animal  positively  guaran- 
teed to  be  a  breeder;  no 
animal  tuberculin  tested. 

CONSIGNORS: 
BRIDGPORD  HOLSTEIN  CO..  Patterson. 
E.  E.  FREEMAN.  Modesto. 
R.  L.   HOLMES.  Modesto. 
A.  M.  BIBENS.  Modesto. 
C.  L.  MORSE.  Modesto. 
H.  E.  CORNWELL.  Modesto 
MACOMBER  &  SON.  Modesto. 
E.  PBTERF08TBN,  Hughson. 

Sale   under  auspices  of 
STANISLAUS  COUNTY  HOLSTELN 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A.  M .  Ribens,  Pre*.  E.  M.  Morrow,  See. 
Sale  Manager,  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sacramento 


The  Dairy  and  Dairy  Product  Substitutes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  other  day  Mary  Lewis  Haines 
told,  in  the  San  Francisco  Call;  what 
she  thought  about  the  use  of  butter 
substitutes  for  the  table.  She  said 
that  half  the  pleasure  of  eating  comes 
from  sight  and  that  the  objection  to 
butter  substitutes  is  that  they  are 
white,  and  hence  repugnant  to  the 
sight  as  a  "spread." 

She  went  on  to  tell  housewives  that 
if  they  would  take  the  mess,  mix  in 
the  color  the  law  will  not  allow  the 
manufacturer  to  put  in,  and  moul  the 
goo  back  into  a  brick,  few  could  tell 
the  result  from  butter.  And  she  actu- 
ally advocated  springing  this  decep- 
tion on  the  family  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  the  table  "spread" — a  case  of 
where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

Reading  this  impressed  me  anew 
with  the  fact  that  the  fog  hangs  pretty 
dense  about  this  whole  subject,  and 
that  some  clear  thinking  might  help 
to  dissipate  the  mist-  I  was  much 
pleased,  therefore,  the  next  day,  while 
mingling  with  150  organized  dairy- 
men, to  find  that  just  that  sort  of 
thinking  is  being  done.  The  mental 
attitude  of  these  men  was  so  sound, 
so  fair  and  big-visioned  that  I  pass 
on  what  I  gathered  from  them  as  a 
constructive  contribution. 

These  dairymen  realize  that  this 
substitute  issue  has  to  be  met,  and 
they  have  some  very  definite  ideas 
about  it.    They  find  clear  lines  of 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 

RepisWt'd  Holstein  Friesianu 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A,"  Box  437. 

Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


Build  C||  A  SAVE 


YOUR OWN 


SILO 


HALF 


REICHT  PREPAID.  Stronger, 
safer,  better  than  Silos  costing  tnres 
times  our  price.  26, 60, 76  and  96  ton 
sizes  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on 
reliable  silos.  Our  patented  construc- 
tion makes  expensive  foundations  un- 
necessary. Makes  perfect  ensilage. 
StormProof.  Kasily,  quickly  erected. 
Strongly  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
users.  TERMS  IF  DESIRED. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

3  I  1     K  -r  ►  B'f- 
Cltl.  k.„ 


JONES  SILO  CO. 


DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

ALL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED,  FEBRUARY,  1920. 

31    HEAD    NOW    BKIMi    MILKKD.      OF  THESE 
G  head  are  high-grade  Holsteins  under  6  years, 
lift  head  are  high-grade  Jerseys  under  6  years. 
41  head  are  two-year-old  Jersey  heifers. 
One  Registered  Guernsey  Bull.  nENDItiO  OF  RETADA  (No.  43834).  calved  August  15. 
1810.    Breeder  F.  S.  Peer.  Cranford.  N.  J.    Sire.  Imp.  Butter  Girl's  Brilliant  (36425). 
Dam.  Imp.  Hayes  Britannia  (59802). 

The  above  cows  and  heifers  arc  now  bred  to  Bendigo  of  Revada  and  will  calve  next 
September  and  October.  The  (1  heifers  were  sired  by  a  registered  Jersey  Bull.  This 
is  a  grand  lot  of  dairy  cows  and  all  have  been  broke  to  milk  on  my  farm  two  miles 
east  of  Ooverdale,  Calif.  Will  sell  an  a  whole  or  in  car  lots.  No  reservations.  I  am 
dosing  out  my  dairy.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  fine  lot  of  young  cows,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  me,  or  write  to 


GEO.  E.  BRUSH, 


CL0VERDALE,  CALIF. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroe  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For   information   relative   to    DUROC-.IERSEY    HOGS,   writ*  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc- Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  8ACRAMENT0,  CALIF. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  aired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

0  mile*  east  of  Baeramcato. 


Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

cleavage  in  the  mass  of  so-called  sub- 
stitutes and  they  are  splitting  them 
into  groups. 

Grease  Makers. 

The  makers  of  grease  that  never  get 
nearer  the  udder  of  a  cow  than  the 
reeking  fat  vats  of  a  slaughier-house 
will  get  no  quarter  from  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Several  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious,  but  the  big  reason  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  Association 
dairyman  who  spoke  broken  English. 

(Talk  about  Americanization!  The 
organized  dairymen  are  doing  some 
fine  work  along  this  line.)  This 
man  told  me  that  these  slaughter- 
house oleos  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation  that  the  "Big  Five*'  may 
pile  up  more  millions. 

Let  the  slaughter-house  and  the  cot- 
ton field  furnish  the  Nation's  "spread" 
and  the  butter  business  will  go. 
When  the  dairy  goes,  agriculture  will 
soon  follow,  and  the  nation  will  go. 
As  he  put  it,  "It  is  the  'Big  Five' 
against  the  flag."  Think  that  over- 
Think  it  over  a  lot — and  then  some 
more. 

Then  they  are  further  classifying 
the  substitutes  that  may  have  some 
little  excuse  in  that  they  contain  skim 
milk.  Just  now  in  the  minds  of  Cali- 
fornia dairymen,  there  seem  to  be 
two  classes  of  these — Hebe  and  the 
rest.  Hebe  they  look  upon  as  the 
child  of  a  traitor  within  the  datry 
camp.  It  is  put  out  by  a  company 
that  for  years  has  manufactured  and 
sold  real  condensed  milk.  Hebe  is 
not  condensed  milk;  it  is  the  con- 
densed cross  between  a  can  of  skim 
milk  and  a  cocoanut.  For  a  reputable 
company  to  put  that  out  as  "an  ally 
of  the  dairy  industry"  is  a  bit  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  And  the  way  it 
is  done!  The  Carnation  people  buy 
whole  milk  from  the  dairymen.  They 
pay  for  the  butterfat  in  that  milk  and 
for  nothing  else.  They  sell  the  but- 
terfat as  cream  or  butter  with 
which  dairymen  must  compete.  Then 
they  take  the  skim  milk  for  which  the 
dairymen  never  got  a  cent,  emulsify- 
ing it  with  cocoanut  oil,  condense  it 
and  put  it  on  the  market  to  compete 
with  real  condensed  milk.  Nor  have 
the  dairymen  forgotten  that  at  our 
last  legislature  they  tried  to  get  it 
slipped  out  under  false  colors.  Do 
you  wonder  that  dairymen  put  it  in  a 
class  by  itself? 

The  question  is  how  to  combat 
the  spread  of  substitutes.  Here  the 
organized  dairymen  are  developing  a 
definite  program. 

A  Definite  Program. 

First,  they  see  that  they  must  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  education.  They 
realize  that  city  women  who  are  mak- 
ing the  "big  noise"  are  ignorant.  We 
might  as  well  be  frank  about  it — they 
are  woefully  ignorant.  And  they  are 
going  to  stay  ignorant  until  men  who 
know  the  cow  and  her  absolutely  es- 
sential place  in  the  human  economy 
enlighten  them.  Must  dairymen  re- 
mind the  world  that  we  don't  exactly 
eat  for  "pleasure"?  Must  they  ex- 
plain to  housewives  that  many  things 
which  look  all  right  may,  none  the 
less,  produce  a  bellyache? 

Must  they  hammer  home  the  fact 
that  a  thing  may  taste  all  right  but 
refuse  to  stick  to  the  ribs?  Must  they 
turn  dietitian  in  regard  to  dairy  pro- 
ducts until  they  have  pounded  into  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  -city  mothers  who 
will  spend  30  cents  for  a  movie  and 


kick  on  15  cents  for  a  quart  of  rich, 
pure  milk,  the  fact  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  substitute  for  the  vita- 
mines  in  real  milk  and  butter,  and 
that  the  mother  who  tries  to  slip  sub- 
stitutes over  on  a  family  of  growing 
children  is  robbing  them  of  vitality  as 
though  she  sucked  blood  from  their 
veins  after  meals? 
.  Dairymen  must  do  this  very  thing, 
and  organized  dairymen  realize  it. 
Soon,  through  every  channel  they  can 
devise  or  utilize,  you  will  see  them 
boosting  the  delicious,  yellow,  life- 
giving  butter-fat  which  the  cow  alone 
can  give  to  the  world;  and  they  will 
keep  on  boosting  until  the  cow  comes 
into  her  own  and  the  cocoanut  takes 
its  place  as  a  feed  for  the  cow  and  not 
for  the  human  child. 

A  second  item  in  their  program  will 
be  the  placing  on  the  market,  in  con- 
venient form,  and  dirt-cheap,  of  real 
dairy  products  that  may  be  used  es- 
pecially in  cooking-  Very  shortly  the 
plant  at  Sacramento,  for  example,  will 
be  turning  out  condensed  skim  milk 
for  cooking  purposes.  Other  products 
will  follow  and  we  shall  see  about  this 
substitute  business. 

Still  another  item  will  be  the  stand- 
ardization of  products  and  their  co- 
operative marketing — but  that's  an- 
other story. 

Truthful  Advertising  Suggested. 

Now,  all  this  means  advertising. 
The  dairymen  whose  views  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  a  voice,  realize  that  the 
work  cut  out  for  them  in  this  line  is 
a  long,  steady  campaign  of  education 
and  persuasion — not  spasmodic  fault- 
finding or  vituperation.  They  are  big 
enough  to  see  and  to  say  that  adver- 
tising agencies  must  be  free  agencies 
and  that  even  the  makers  of  substi- 
tutes have  as  much  right  to  advertise 
their  wares  as  the  dairyman  has  to 
advertise  his.  They  only  insist  that, 
always  and  everywhere,  whoever  Is 
doing  the  advertising  shall  stick  to 
the  truth  and  make  no  attempt  to  mis- 
lead.   

SHORTHORNS  AND  ALFALFA. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Carruthers" 
Farms  at  Live  Oak  the  genial  owner 
and  his  bonnie  wife  were  found  at 
their  new  farm  of  200  acres  just  one 
mile  north  of  the  village.  And  by  the 
way,  this  seems  an  ideal  location  for 
one  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia. All  the  land  is  under  ditch 
with  80  acres  of  alfalfa  already  well 
established,  with  the  rest  showing  a 
fine  prospect  for  a  crop  of  barley  this 
year.  Good  buildings,  electric  lighted 
and  equipped,  in  a  setting  of  beautiful 
liveoak  trees  forming  an  ideal  spot 
for  future  out-of-door  auctions. 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  farm 
will  do,  alfalfa  almost  ready  to  cut 
by  the  middle  of  March  is  pretty  good 
for  a  dry  vear. 

The  cattle  one  finds  here  are  of  the 
very  best  Scotch  breeding.  Hallwood 
Villager,  the  senior  herd  sire,  is  said 
by  the  authorities  to  be  the  4>est 
Villager  bull  in  existence.  He  is  a 
white  bull  or  great  prepotency,  string 
calves  of  the  highest  quality  and  most 
excellent  conformation.  However,  the 
credit  for  the  excellency  of  these 
calves  should  not  all  be  given  to  the 
sire,  as  the  females  are  of  the  best, 
which  taken  together  with  the  method 
of  handling  the  young  stock  by  this 
master  breeder  cannot  help  but  pro- 
duce the  best.  A  man  starting  in  the 
Shorthorn  business  can  well  afford  to 
take  a  trip  to  Carruthers'  Farms  to 
not  only  buy  cattle  but  get  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers' ideas  on  developing  younc 

stor"k. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 
Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  expeller  and 
a  disease  preventive.  Send  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  our  BOOK  on  LIVE  STOCK. 

ECONOMY  HOG  4  CATTLE  POWDER  CO., 
1018  Hearst  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  and   MH  O  MAIZE  GROWERS 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California  invite  you  to  become  a  member. 
Our  non-profit,  co-operative  organization  can  help  you.  Investigate. 
Write  the  home  office  today. 

ALFALFA   GROWERS   OF   CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

526  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AXOTWBR  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 


Miss  Aaggie  Acme  Burke,  a  junior 
two-year-old  Holstein-Friesian  heifer 
with  a  26-lb.  7-day  record,  has  made 
1025  lbs.  of  butter  from  24,300  lbs.  of 
milk  in  one  year.  This  is  a  world's 
record  for  all  breeds.    Truly  a  great 


young  cow,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  performance  but  is  an  excellent 
individual  as  well,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  cut.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2d,  who  has  the  strictly  official  world's 
butter  record  of  1331.77  lbs.  in  one 
year.  This  is  another  record  supreme 
for  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons'  Corp. 
herd  of  Woodland. 


FIRST  CROP  ALFALFA  FINE  FEED. 

The  most  palatable  feed  can  be 
made  from  first  crop  alfalfa  hay,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Schmitt,  a  dairyman  of 
San  Joaquin  comity,  by  stacking  it  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  is  cut.  It 
steams  and  turns  brown,  but  does  not 
burn.  Mr.  Schmitt  had  his  whole  barn 
"smoking"  with  such  alfalfa,  which 
the  cows  ate  with  special  relish. 

It  is  reported  that  between  50,000 
and  75,000  acres  of  California  rice 
land  will  be  abandoned  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  water  'shortage.  In  view 
of  the  water  conditions,  many  rice 
men  now  contemplate  resting  their 
lands  through  the  coming  season. 


Keep  all  buckets  and  utensils  in 
which  calves  are  fed  absolutely 
clean. 


Watch  the  udders  of  the  ewes 
closely  until  it  is  certain  the  lambs 
are  taking  all  the  milk. 


The  feet  of  sheep  in  small  Sock  »n 
pasture  where  there  ia  no  rock  or 
gravel  must  be  trimmed  if  too  long. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

When  registered  Holsteins  of  outstanding  merit  are  offered  at  public  sale,  it 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  beginning  breeder. 

Most  public  offerings  of  registered  Holsteins  contains  one  to  many  outstand- 
ing individuals,  but  here  is  a  sale  made  up  entirely  of  the  best  individuals  a 
committee  of  four  could  secure  from  eighteen  of  the  best  western  herds. 

80  -  REGISTERED  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  BULLS  -  so 


A  wonderful  array  of  high  record  cows, 
daughters  of  high  record  cows,  show 
cows  and  heifers,  combining  production 
with  great  individuality,  including  eleven 
30  to  35  pound  cows;  more  than  twenty 
25  to  29-pound  cows  and  heifers;  a  truly 

NINE  SPLENDID 


wonderful  list  of  2-year-olds  with  rec- 
ords up  to  over  24  pounds  butter  in  7 
days;  a  beautiful  group  of  heifers  bred 
to  calve  for  the  first  time;  and  on  top  of 
all  that  they  are  bred  to  twenty  of  the 
highest  class  bulls  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
today. 

YOUNG  BULLS 


There  are  some  real  herd  headers  in  this  sale,  of  the  popular 
breeding,  high  record  ancestry,  and  individual  excellence  that 
will  be  large  factors  in  the  success  of  the  fortunate  buyers-  All 
of  these  will  be  sold  In  . 

THE   GUARANTY  SALE 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  25, 1920 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 

Alex  Whaley,  Tulare. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare. 

Bridgford  Holstein  Co.,  Patterson. 

Toyon  Farm  Association,  Los  Altos. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Williams. 


R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia. 
Fred  W.  Kiesel,  Sacramento. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Welden,  Sacramento. 
R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto. 
E.  D.  Barry.  Jr.,  Daggett 
Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Ripon. 


Carnation  Stock  Farms.  Seattle. 
A.  E.  Smith,  Sumae,  Wash. 
Longheath  Farm.  Fallon,  Nev. 
Rosamaines  Rancho.  Riverside. 
Santa  Anita  Rancho,  Santa  Anita. 
James  J.  Jeffries,  Burbank. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested 

and  sold  subject  to  60-day  retest  by  the  buyer. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  NOW.    A  COPY  WILL  BE  MAILED  GLADLY. 

MANAGEMENT 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Auctioneers:  COL.  BEN  A.  BHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


SENIOR  SIRE 

Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes  43rd 

a  son  of 

AAGGIE  WAYNE  PEEP 

with 


A  record  unequalled  by  any  cow  of 
any  breed— 4992  lbs.  butter,  110,000  lbs. 
of  milk  in  5  years,  covering  her  entire 
life.  Her  transmitting  ability  is  dem- 
onstrated by  her  two  daughters,  both 
full  sisters  to  43d.  These  heifers  have 
both  abore  20  lbs.  and  year's  records 
of  800  bis.  Butter  and  over  18000  lbs. 
of  Milk. 

SIR  PIETERTJE  ORMSBY  MER- 
CEDES 43D  is  by  a  sire  with  more 
thousand-lb.  daughters  than  any  other 
bull. 


AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

Bred  to  These  Wonderful  Bulls 

TEN  HEAD 

consigned  to  the 

GUARANTY  SALE,  SACRAMENTO,  MARCH  25 

TOYON  FARM  A'SSN 

Farm:  Office: 
Los  Altos,  Cal.  Mills  Bldg".,  San  Francisco 

 ALSO  

A   BULL   OP   EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 

TOYON  MODEL  HARTOG 


JUNIOR  SIRE 

Sir  Aaggie  Mead 


a  son  of 

ARALIA  DeKOL  MEAD 

who 

is  a  brilliant  example  of  uniform  and 
persistent  production.  She  has  pro- 
duced in  365  days,  under  strictly  of- 
ficial test,  1215.20  lbs.  butter  and 
23044.70  lbs.  milk.  Her  transmitting 
powers  are  shown  by  her  daughters, 
one  as  a  2-year-old  made  922  lbs. 
butter,  the  other  as  a  junior  2-year- 
old  made  851  lbs.  butter,  both  in  one 
year. 

SIR  AAGGIE  MEAD  is  sired  by  a 
son  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d. 
His  3  nearest  dams  have  produced 
over  2000  lbs.  butter  in  2  consecutive 
years,  averaging  over  2200  lbs.  Five 
of  his  7  nearest  dams  average  1177 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 


VON  HEIM  AAGGIE  HARTOG 


COLONY  WADMANTJE 
AAGGIE 


Aaggie 
Cornucopia 

Newman 
11  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Wadmantje 
Canary 

Butter  90  days 
340.00 


VON  HEIM  MARY  HARTOG 

Butter  7  days  at  2%  yrs.  31-29 
Butter  8  mos.  after  calving,  13.08 


Colantha 
Sir  Haortog 
2  A.  R.  O. 

daughters 


Jacoba  Hartog 
Canary  De  Kol 

Butter  7  days  at 
8%  yrs.  18.53 


AagRie  Corn.    Margie     Sir  Canary  Wadmantje 
Crown       Newman   Mechthllde  Quern 
DeKoll       Butter  :tO  37  A,  R.  O.    De  Kol  2d 
8  A  R.O.  dys.  131.JO  daughters 
daughters 


Aaggie 
Cornucopia 
Johanna  Lad 

106  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Dutchland 
Hartog 

Butter  7 
days  29.09 


Canary 
Mercedes 
Alban 

35  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Jacoba 
Hartog 
De  Kol 
Irmlna 


KORNDYKE  MODEL 

304  days  at  2  yrs.  709.72  lbs. 


HARTOG  3d 

butter.    Not  reported. 


CHIMACUM  SPRING  FARM 
KING  PONTIAC 


KORNDYKE  MODEL  HARTOG 

Butter  305  days  at  4  yrs.  872.85 
I 


Spring  Farm 
King  Pontiac 

37  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Princess  Pontiac 
Frenesta  Bnrke 
Butter  1  yr. 
693.15 


Sir  Korndyke 
Pietertje  Hartog 

21  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


King  of 
the 
Pontine* 

241  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Tweed  White  King  Pontiac 


Cora  Sir  Rag-  Mabel 
Lady            Pietertje       Frenesta        Apple  Pietertje 
Butter  1         Princess          Bnrke       Korndyke    Hartog  2d 

yr.  1127.85    27  A.  R.  O.       Butter  7  31  A.  R.  O.    Butter  30 

daughters  dys.  at  6  yrs.  daughters   dye.  90.51 
22.34 


Ava  Model 
Hengerveld  2nd 

Butter  365  dys  at 
6%  yrs.  1129.20 


Hlghlawn  Ava  Model 
Ondlnns  Hengerveld 
22  A.  A.  O.     Butter  1 
daughters      yr.  at  5 
yrs. 
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Must  Livestock  Be  Fenced  In  or  Out? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thoe.  F.  MeConnelL) 


Several  inquiries  of  late  have  come 
to  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
about  the  above  question.  One  sub- 
scriber of  Snelling,  Merced  Co.,  asks 
"What  can  be  done  if  a  neighbor  does 
let  his  livestock  roam  as  it  pleases 
upon  his  neighbors'  property?"  An- 
other subscriber  from  Hemet  asks 
"Where  am  I  supposed  to  complain 
about  this  matter?  Is  there  a  law  to 
keep  people  from  turning  their  stock 
and  poultry  loose  on  their  neighbors' 
crops V 

In  the  issue  of  January  10th  at  the 
top  of  page  63  is  a  panel  containing 
the  gist  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  in  which  the  court 
holds  that,  except  for  the  six  northern 
counties  of  the  State,  the  common 
law  as  to  trespassing  livestock  now 
applies  in  California*  that  is,  that  the 
owner  must  keep  his  animals  within 
his  close. 

This  means  that  if  a  person  has 
livestock  and  allows  it  to  run  at  large 
he  is  liable  for  whatever  damage  it 
may  do  to  crops  on  property  other 
than  his  oVn. 

Much  anloyance  and  untold  damage 
has  beem  done  to  crops  on  small  farms 
and  gardens  by  unscrupulous  and 
careless  owners  of  livestock  and 
poultry.  All  the  damage  has  not  been 
caused  by  animals  from  large  herds, 
but  it  is  often  caused  by  a  very  few 
or  even  one  animal  or  flock  of  poul- 
try. The  suburban  dweller  is  often 
annoyed  or  the  cause  of  annoyance 
to  others  by  poultry  trespass.  Again 
the  owner  of  large  flocks  and  herds 
allows  his  animals  to  roam  at  will, 
causing  absolute  obliteration  of  some 
small  farmer's  crops. 

These  are  offenders  under  the  com- 
mon law,  but  just  how  to  obtain, re- 
dress is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve 
at  times.  It  is  not  an  act  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  allow  ani- 
mals to  run  at  large.  The  person 
against  whom  the  wrong  is  committed 
cannot  appeal  to  the  State  for  help 
but  must  employ  an  attorney  to  bring 
suit  in  the  civil  courts  for  damages. 
Generally  he  hesitates  to  do  this  for 
various  reasons.  It  may  be  the  act 
or  acts  of  trespass  each  one  by  itself 
is  so  insignificant  that  no  especial 


one  is  worthy  of  notice.  "Continued 
dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,"  so 
continued  acts  of  trespass  may  finally 
give  the  one  wronged  courage  to 
bring  suit  against  the  party  who  had 
offended. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  impound 
or  confine  the  trespassing  stock  on 
the  premises  where  the  offense  has 
been  committed.  If  this  is  done  the 
owner  should  be  notified  at  once  that 
his  stock  has  been  confined  and  where. 
Such  confined  stock  must  be  properly 
cared  for  so  far  as  supplying  them 
with  sufficient  feed  and  water  at 
regular  intervals  is  concerned.  If 
the  stock  should  be  cows  giving  milk 
they  must  be  milked  at  the  proper 
time.  Of  course  all  this  care  has  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  owner  of  the  tres- 
passing animals.  Ordinarily  owners 
of  such  stock  do  not  leave  it  long  in 
confinement. 

It  is  a  good  plan  before  taking  steps 
of  this  kind  to  notify  the  owner  of 
the  offending  stock  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  what  the  consequences  will 
be  if  the  animals  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  "broad  path"  instead  of 
the  "narrow  way."  Then  if  the  owner 
does  not  listen  to  reason  it  is  safer 
to  consult  some  safe  and  sane  at- 
torney and  have  him  notify  the 
offender.  Many  times  a  letter  from 
an  attorney  will  bring  the  desired 
results  when  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  usual  remonstrances. 

Often  the  trespassing  stock  or  poul- 
try is  owned  by  poor  people  who  are 
"execution  proof,"  and  they  are  aware 
of  the  fact.  Then  about  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  nuisance  is  to  impound 
the  animals  or  poultry  and  hold  them 
under  restraint,  not  forgetting  to 
properly  care  for  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
times  the  owner  of  livestock  that  is 
causing  trouble  will  care  for  it  if 
approached  in  the  proper  manner, 
and  resort  to  detention  and  legal 
means  should  be  undertaken  only 
when  all   other  methods  fail. 

In  another  column  will  be  found 
what  Geo.  A.  Clough,  attorney  for  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Ass'n,  has  to 
say  on  the  status  of  the  fence  laws 
of  California. 


Along  California  Cattle  Trails 


natural 


The  Universal  enables  the  dairy 
farmer  to  do  more  work  with 
fewer  men  and  at  less  cost. 

The  alternating  action  of  the 
Universal  milks  two  teats  while 
relieving  and  massaging  the  other 
two. 

The  rubber-lined  teat  cup  fits 
all  cows. 

The  many  Universal  superior- 
ities mean  more  contented  cows, 
more  milk,  less  bother,  bigger 
profits. 

You  need  but  one  Universal  — 
it  lasts  a  lifetime. 


WRITE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CATALOG 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable,  mechanical  milker  that  en- 
ables one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three — and  do  it  better.  It's 
mighty  .interesting  reading  for  the  dairyman  who  has  an  eye  on 
profits.  * 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Fences  and  Auction  Sales. 

George  A.  'Clough,  attorney  for  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
has  cast  some  interesting  lights  upon 
the  status  of  the  fence  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  an  address  to  stockmen 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Mr. 
Clough  said: 

"Under  the  law,  as  interpreted  in  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  tres- 
pass is  committed  whenever  cattle  go 
onto  any  other  man's  property,  fenced 
or  unfenced.  If  cattle  are  being 
driven  along  a  road  and  they  stray 
on  to  unfenced  property  off  the  high- 
way, that  is  a  trespass  according  to 


the  Supreme  Court.  The  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  remedy  this  condition 
at  the  next  legislature." 

Mr.  Clough,  who  spoke  in  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Blxby,  told  his 
hearers  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
express  President  Bixby's  views  on 
the  objects  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association.  In  this  connection 
he  referred  to  the  proposer  auction 
sales  of  prime  cattle,  saying: 

"Buyers  now  meet  the  cattle  as 
they  come  out  of  the  forest  reserve, 
and  buy  up  the  whole  herd  at  low 
feeder  rates.    Then  they  proceed  to 


Let  the  Women  Buy  the  Separator — 

They  Have  to  Clean  it  and  in 
Many  Cases  Turn  it  Twice  a  Day 

Women  on  many  farms,  operate  and  clean  the 
cream  separator,  and  the  farm  women  will 
appreciate  the  many  advantages  in  the  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  that  are  most  important  to  her. 

The  simple  one-piece  bowl  is  much  easier  to  clean 
than  20  to  40  "discs,"  found  in  fixed -feed  separators. 
(All  other  separators  are  fixed-feed.) 

A  woman  can  operate  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
slowly  and  still  get  all  the  butterfat.  Sharpies  skims 
clean  at  any  speed.  No  other  separator  does. 

Sharpies  has  an  automatic  oiling  system.  The 
Sharpies  knee-low  supply  tank  eliminates  lifting  heavy 
milk  cans.  The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  saves  the  valu- 
able butterfat  that  fixed -feed  separators  lose.  Profits 
with  Sharpies,  therefore,  are  larger  than  with  any 
other  cream  separator. 

Proof:  There  are  more  Sharpies  Separators  in  use 
today  than  any  other  make,  American  or  foreign. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  advantages  of  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
Feed.    Address  nearest  office,  Dept.  31. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Wut  Cheater,  Pa. 
Branches :      Chicago      Toronto      San  Franclaco 

^SUCTION-FEED     \\  ' 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
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grade  the  cattle  and  sell  off  the  prime 
steers  at  high  prices  and  dispose  of 
the  balance  at  more  than  they  paid. 

"With  auction  sales  in  effect  at  a 
total  sales  cost  of  less  than  1%  per 
cent  the  smaller  cattlemen  will  be 
able  to  have  their  own  cattle  graded 
and  get  the  right  market  prices  for 
them." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Clough  said: 
"We  are  not  in  the  packing  house 
or  stockyards  business,  but  we  should 
SELL  our  cattle,  not  merely  allow 
the  packers  to  BUY. 

"We  must  have  a  strong  organiza- 
tion to  get  the  information  that  we 
need  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  market- 
ing of  our  products." 


Reports  from  the  county  farm 
agent  in  Cochise  County,  Arizona, 
show    continued    interest    in  dairy 


work,  with  arrangements  for  ship-  stock  as  becoming  comparatively 
ping  in  5  additional  carloads  of  dairy  |  scarce  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
stock.     This    agent    reports    dairy  |  Arizona. 


"IN  RE"  BAD  TASTE  IN  MILK. 


One  of  our  readers  from  Vacaville 
has  written  us  about  a  remedy  for 
preventing  the  bad  or  bitter  taste 
that  sometimes  develops  in  milk 
several  hours  after  being  drawn.  The 
cooked  taste  of  the  milk  due  to  the 
heating  mentioned,  as  the  correspond- 
ent says,  does  not  carry  over  into  the 
butter  made  from  milk  treated  in  this 
way.  While  no  definite  temperature 
is  mentioned,  from  the  development 
of  the  cooked  taste  mentioned  it  is 
above  150  degrees  Fah.  The  remedy 
suggested  follows: 

"I  note  that  those  who  inquire  of 
you  how  to  overcome  the  bad  taste 
that  sometimes  develops  in  milk  are 
told  to  more  carefully  clean  and 
scald  or  sterilize  their  milk  utensils. 
It  is  more  than  likely  the  inquirers 
have  already  done  their  best  at  clean- 
ing before  appealing  for  help.  My 
experience  has  been  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  milk  utensils. 

"I  have  two  Jersey  cows  and  the 
milk  of  one  develops  a  bad  taste  in- 
side of  twelve  hours  and  the  milk  of 
the  other  never  does.  However,  I 
have  found  a  way  of  preventing  the 
undesirable  peculiar  taste.  I  scald 
the  milk  by  setting  it  on  the  stove 
immediately  after  straining  it  into 
pans  and  the  result  is  milk  that  does 
not  take  on  a  bad  taste,  although,  of 
course,  it  has  a  -slightly  cooked  flavor. 
This  flavor  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
butter.  I  have  told  my  remedy  to 
neighbors  who  have  also  found  it 
successful.  There  are  some  second- 
ary advantages  resulting  from  this 
scalding  process:  namely,  it  causes 
the  cream  to  rise  in  greater  quantity 
in  cold  weather  and  makes  the  butter 
come  quicker. 

"I  have  no  guess  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  milk  of  my  two 
cows.  Both  receive  the  same  feed, 
which  is  native  grass  pasture,  wild 
oat  and  clover  hay,  rolled  barley  and 

bran."   

DATES  OF  C.  C.  A.  MEETINGS. 


Owing  to  influenza  restrictions  on 
public  meets  it  has  been  necessary  to 
rearrange  the  schedule  of  meetings 
in  the  membership  campaign  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association. 
The  new  schedule  is  as  follows: 

March  13— Merced  County  Cattle- 
men's Association  at  Merced. 

March  13— Hat  Creek  Association 
at  Hat  Creek,  Shasta  Co. 

March  13— Madera  County  Cattle- 
men's Association  at  Oakhurst. 

March  20 — Tahoe  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation at  Nevada  City. 

March  20— Santa  Barbara  County 
Association  at  Santa  Ynez. 

March  27 — Ventura  County  Associa- 
tion at  Ventura. 

April  15,  16,  17— Alameda  County 
Association  at  Livermore. 

May  1 — Coarsegold. 

May  4 — Livermore. 


SEMI-  WNT  AT,  CONTENTION  CALIF. 
(  ITTLEMEFS  ASSOCIATION. 


Mayor  Snyder  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  delegates  at 
the  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
which  will  open  in  Los  Angeles  on 
April  15th.  A  big  barbecue  has  been 
arranged  by  the  cattlemen  for  April 
17th  as  the  closing  event  of  the  con- 
vention. 


Accordins  to  an  announcement 
made  recently  by  C.  Harold  Hopkins 
Poland-China  hogs  will  be  the  breed 
which  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future  on  his  new  ranch  near  Davis. 


You  be  the  Judge  and 
Weigh  the  Evidence 

A  test  made  by  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity proves  the  value  of  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  bull  in  grading  up  a 
herd  of  ordinary  cows.  A  cow, 
three-quarters  Holstein,  in  45 
weeks,  produced  11,693  pounds  of 
milk  containing  413  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  and  another  three-quarter 
blood  Holstein  cow,  in  48  weeks, 
produced  13,574  pounds  of  milk 
containing  430  pounds  of  butterfat. 
A  purebred  Holstein  bull  is  one  of 
the  most  business-like  investments 
a  farmer  or  dairyman  can  make. 
Send  for  the  complete  and  ab- 
sorbing story  of  these  wonderful 
Black-and-White  cattle. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  'J  per  cent  in  milk." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch.  Aipaugh.  cai. 

'      "I  never  saw  hog9  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Yuba  City.  CaL. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  leBS  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skira  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLEY,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  si-eat  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  ChowchiUa,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molasscd.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


What  are  you  doin^ 
at  7  o'clock  ? 


Sitting  on  a  three  legged  stool  in  a  hot 
barn  while  your  friend,  the  cow. 
brushes  the  flies  off  your  face  with  her 
tail?  Or  taking  your  ease  on  the  front 
porch  with  a  good  pipe,  or  perhaps  tak- 
ing the  girl  for  a  ride  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening? 


you  have  undoubtedly  done  all  of 
these,  but  the  point  is  that  when  you 
put  it  up  to  the  Empire  to  do  your 
milking  the  probability  of  your  getting 
to  supper  on  time  and  through  in  time 
for  rest  and  relaxation  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty. The  Empire  never  quits  or 
leaves  you  in  the  lurch.  It  makes  the 
most  unpleasant  chore  around  the  dairy 
farm  a  pastime.  It  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, most  sanitary,  most  humane 


way  to  milk  cows  that  is  known.  Cows 
like  the  Empire  and  take  to  it  readily. 
And  they  never  get  over  liking  it,  for 
it  does  the  job  better  than  you  or  any 
hired  man  can  do  it. 

The  correct  and  soothing  action  of  the 
Empire  Teat  Cup,  which  massages  the 
teat  from  tip  to  udder  after  each  suc- 
tion stroke,  keeps  the  cows  contented 
and  in  good  condition,  prolongs  their 
lactation  period  and  makes  them  give 
more  and  better  milk. 

The  Empire  has  established  the  relia- 
bility and  economy  of  machine  milking. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
this  efficient  aid  to  better  dairying. 
Write  for  catalog  10-M,  or  see  our 
nearest  dealer. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  separator  with 
MILLION   DOLLAR  BOWL 


the 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

150  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 


MILKING  K4 


HINES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  weighing; 
only  1000  pounds,  owned  by  F.  W. 
Ayer  of  Ayerdale  Farm,  Bangor,  Me., 
has  produced  1040.07  lbs.  butterfat 
from  15,255.9  lbs  milk  in  one  year. 
The  average  test  was  6.82%  fat. 

The  following  are  the  number  of 
herds  of  each  breed  on  the  semi- 
official testing  list:  Holstein-Fries- 
ians.  42  herds;  Jerseys.  24  herds: 
Gpernseys,  7  herds;  Ayrshires.  3 
herds;  Milking  Shorthorns,  2  herds. 

Dr.  Weldon  of  Sacramento  has  a 
30-pounder  in  his  Holstein  4-year-old 
Ontano  Blonde  Pietje.  She  produced 
30.07  lbs.  in  7  days  and  has  made  a 
good  start  to  better  it.  This  cow  will 
be  in  the  coming  Guaranty  Sale  at 
Sacramento. 

A  grand-daughter  of  Tilly  Alcartra 
at  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.'s  ranch  has 
just  completed  a  yearly  record  of 
1000.9  lbs.  butter  from  21,756.2  lbs. 
milk.  This  is  the  young  cow  Princess 
Roma  Alcartra,  a  4-year-old.  Roma 
Princess  Alcartra,  another  4-year-old 
grand-daughter  of  Tilly,  has  made 
778.3  lbs.  butter  from  17,781  lbs.  milk 
in  10  months.  These  cows  will  with- 
out doubt  be  heard  from  again. 

Jas.  J.  McGillivTay,  one  of  the  larg- 
est breeders  of  registered  Holsteins 
in  the  Western  country,  has  a  number 
of  cows  that  have  recently  completed 
some  excellent  records.  They  are  as 
follows:  Minnewawa  Louise  3rd,  32.29 
lbs.  butter:  Colantha  Aaggie  Mona, 
23.20  lbs.  butter;  a  senior  3-year-old 
Maggie  Korndyke  Walker,  26.32  lbs. 
butter;  Korndyke  Bonita  Louise,  22.05 
lbs.  butter-  Majestic  Crane  4th,  26.75 
lbs.  butter;  Al  Prado  Aaggie  Cleo- 
patra. 25.29  lbs.  butter;  Flossie 
Korndyke  Pontiac,  20.00  lbs.  butter; 
all  7-day  records. 


Swine  and  Swlnemen. 

H.  M.  Berglund  of  Dixon  purchased 
4  excellent  sows  and  the  boar  Orion 
Model  at  ttie  Burr  sale  at  Orland. 
Orion  Model  sired  the  3  gilts  that 
sold  for  $2600  at  Dr.  Belknap's  first 
auction  a  year  ago. 

E.  E.  Fulton  of  Fair  Oaks  has 
started  a  sure-enough  Chester  White 
herd.  His  latest  acquisition  is  Billi- 
ken,  the  wonderful  boar  that  was 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Billiken 
herd  owned  by  C.  B.  Cunningham  of 
Mills. 

A  news  item  from  Hanford  states 
that  a  grower  of  Poland-Chinas  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  recently  mar- 
keted 10  pigs  140  days  old  that  aver- 
aged 182  lbs.  in  weight.  II  would  be 
rather  more  interesting  if  we  had  the 
data  on  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

Geyserville  goes  for  Berkshires.  J. 
Francis  O'Connor,  the  Berkshire 
breeder  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  placed 
two  pigs  with  each  of  9  boys  in  the 
Geyserville  High  School  and  then 
gives  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  who 
show  the  best  results  with  their  pur- 
chases. 

The  Durocs  don't  do  a  thing  but 
keep  in  the  limelight.  At  the  Ed. 
Kern  sale  in  Nebraska,  recently,  the 
60  head  of  sows  bred  to  Great  Sen- 
sation and  Great  Orion  Sensation 
averaged  $1831  and  40  head  averaged 
$2300.  Both  averages  are  world's 
records. 

The  Stanislaus  Poland-China  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  officers  as  follows: 
L.  | D.  Thompson,  president;  C.  A. 
Starkweather,  vice-president;  C.  N. 
Clark,  Jr..  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  H. 
I.  Marsh  of  Modesto.  L.  E.  Anderson 
and  M.  L.  Harmon  of  Denair,  G.  E. 
Johnson  of  Turlock  and  J.  W.  Crane 
and  R.  E.  Craig  of  Oakdale. 

R.  K.  Walker,  manager  of  the 
Duroc  department  of  the  Winsor 
ranch  at  Bonita,  writes  that  last  week 
they  sold  a  yearling  silt  bred  to  their 
boar  Great  Sensation  3rd  to  Edge- 
moor  Farm  at  Santee  for  $2,000. 
This  is  the  highest  priced  Duroc- 
Jersey  sow  ever  sold  by  a  Pacific 
Coast  breeder.  Mr.  Walker  says  she 
is  a  real  one,  is  sired  by  Orion  Sen- 
sation, a  littermate  to  the  world's 


grand  champion  boar,  and  ought  to 
farrow  a  wonderful  litter. 


Beef  (  little. 

Twelve  Shorthorn  bulls  from  the 
C.  Harold  Hopkins  ranch  at  Wood- 
land were  sold  to  go  into  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley  lately.  This  clears 
them  out  of  surplus  stock. 

P.  A.  Langdon  of  Perris  Valley  and 
Hampshire  hog  fame  has  purchased 
a  foundation  herd  of  Shorthorns  from 
the  Bartlett-Heard  Land  &  Cattle  Co. 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  purchase  con- 
sists of  4  cows  and  a  bull,  from  which 
a  large  herd  will  be  built  up. 

The  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n  is  considering  putting  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  field,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg  and  Thornton  S. 
Glide  has  been  appointed  and  will 
have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  re- 
sults should  be  satisfactory. 

A  beautiful  red  Shorthorn  yearling 
bull  sired  by  Count  Glory  and  out  of 
a  March  Violet  cow  was  bought  by 
Heaney  &  Forbes  of  Shasta  County 
from  W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak 
recently.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  optimistic 
and  thinks  we  are  going  to  have  rain 
enough  to  grow  both  /eed  and  grain. 

Recent  advices  bring  the  news  that 
the  Ormondale  Company  of  Redwood 
City  has  purchased  Boquhan  Guinea 
Stamp,  a  2-year-old  roan  Shorthorn 
bull,  at  the  Wm.  Hartnett  sale  in 
Chicago  for  $12,000.  This  bull  is  bred 
along  the  most  aristocratic  Scotch 
Shorthorn  blood  lines  and  a  wonder- 
ful individual  as  well.  More  about 
this  great  addition  to  the  Shorthorns 
of  California  will  be  printed  in  the 
near  future. 


Sheep, 

5,000  lambs  with  the  percentage 
fully  up  to  the  100  mark  and  3.000 
more  expected  is  reported  from  the 
Garrett  ranch  near  Willows. 

Grazing  fees  to  the  amount  of 
$2,609,169  were  received  from  stock- 
men during  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
the  privilege  of  running  stock  in  the 
National  Forests  of  the  United  States. 

A  late  article  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  from  Wyoming  reports  a  suc- 
cessful trial  of  sunflower  silage  as 
feed  for  fattening  lambs.  In  a  42-day 
trial  in  comparison  with  oat  and  pea 
silage  as  a  basic  ration  the  sunflower 
silage  gave  the  best  results. 

2,000  lambs  of  the  Rambouillet 
breed  on  the  Bullard  Bros.'  great 
sheep  farm  at  Woodland  is  the  status 
of  the  crop  this  year.  The  lambs 
from  their  $3,000  ram  are  showing 
up  exceptionally  well.  An  excellent 
lot  of  yearling  rams  for  the  coining 
season's  trade  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  inquiries  are  already  com- 
ing in  from  the  Texas  ranges  where 
the  feed  is  fine. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  has  taken 
Col.  Snooks,  the  well-known  livestock 
auctioneer  of  Colorado,  into  partner- 
ship in  his  growing  livestock  auction 
business.  A  younger  brother  of  Col. 
Leachman  is  another  addition  to  the 
firm  and  will  assist  on  the  clerical 
end  of  the  business. 

The  Hartsook  Ranch  at  Lanker- 
shim,  the  home  of  many  fine  Hol- 
steins, Poland-Chinas  and  Toggenburg 
goats,  had  a  bad  fire  last  week  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  the  horse 
barn,  including  12  head  of  mules,  4 
horses,  2  automobiles,  ranch  machin- 
ery, hay,  etc.  Loss  about  $30,000. 
Hog  and  cattle  barns,  including  silos, 
were  saved.  They  will  rebuild  at 
once. 

The  secretary  of  the  Klamath  Co., 
Oregon,  Farm  Bureau  writes  that 
they  have  been  trying  out  sunflower 
silage  in  that  locality  with  excellent 
results.  They  expect  to  have  15  silos 
filled  with  this  silage  material  next 
summer.  In  the  same  letter  the 
secretary  remarks  upon  the  value  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  that  the 
copies  are  kept  on  file  in  their  office 
for  reference. 


Geo.  Jeffrey  of  Dixon  is  a  recent  .  Jersey  breeders.  An  Orion  Cherry 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  Duroc-    King  boar  is  at  the  head  of  his  herd. 
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ask  any  wideawake  rancher! 


I  AY  NEc  BOWLER,  PUMPS 


KEEP  YOUR   WATER  SUPPLY 
AMPLE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Insure  your  crop  by  installing  a  Layne 
&  Bowler,  the  pitless  puinp.   Ask  for  Folder ! 
No.  25. 

Layne   &   Bowler   Corporation  j 

900  Santa  Fe  Are,  Los  Angeles. 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand 


chinHampshires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing Interest  In  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


Ji  niTn — No.  r:c.n« 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad.  4.W31.  Dam:  Mabel,  11S078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Ferris,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRES 

PRIZE  WINNERS — PORK  WINNERS 

A  few  choice,  serviceable  boars  from 
BIO  ii  m.i  k  (By  Grand  Leader)        ESCALON  8UPEBBA  (By  Royal  Superba) 
The  most  select  in  Berkshires 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal.     chas.  kauer,  supt 
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The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  a  De  Laval.  If  you  do  not  know 
his    name,    write    to    nearest    De  Laval  office 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FBANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


De  LAVAL  SERVICE 

COVERS  THE  CONTINENT 


This  map  shows  how  completely  the  service  of  the 
De  Laval  organization  reaches  every  community 


Every  separator  user  realizes  the  importance  of  having  his  sep- 
arator in  use  every  day.  Delays  waiting  for  parts,  with  a  separator 
out  of  use,  mean  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  product. 

Every  dot  on  the  map  represents  ten  De  Laval  agents,  and  every 
De  Laval  agent  is  individually  trained  to  assist  his  customers  in 
setting  up  and  operating  their  machines,  to  furnish  and  put  in  place 
repair  parts,  and  to  insure  prompt  service  and  satisfaction  to  De 
Laval  users. 

Not  only  is  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  superior  in  all  points 
of  separator  efficiency,  but  every  user  of  a  De  Laval  is  assured  of 
prompt  and  competent  service  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  are  more  De  Laval  Sep- 
arators in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  begin  saving  time  and  product  by  securing  a  De  Laval. 


The  California  Alfalfa  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  sending  blanks  to  its 
members  to  get  information  on  which 
to  base  the  marketing  of  the  1920 
crop.  The  information  will  include  a 
statement  of  acreage  raised  for  feed- 
ing and  for  market,  estimated  tonnage 
of  each,  statement  of  storage  facilities, 
local  markets,  habit  of  holding  for  fall 
and  winter  sale,  new  acreage,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  8%  cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


KWINK. 


f'oland-Cninas. 
BOARS— BOARS — BOARS-^BIg  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C.  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.  F.  McSWAIN.  Breeder  01  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
(or  sale  .    R.  3,  Merced.  Calif. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  Bong's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 

REGLSTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  California. 

THE~PACIFIC  HERD^Poland-Chinas — flock 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Nettie  E.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 
""LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS — Price  and  pedi- 
gree  on  application.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS-^Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHIN AS— S  tock~for 
sale.    B.  8.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS^— Strictly large  type.  T. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berksblres. 


BRED  GILTS 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood  2d.  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
Pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM  BERKSHIBES 
Orland,  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
8how.  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

3  LONG.  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rin con's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  766  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $66.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St.,  at 
Third,  8.  W.    In  charge  Natomac  Land  Sales. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  DELTV- 
eries  on  high-class  Berkshire  bred  sows,  bred 
gilts  and  service  boars  at  regular  prices.  Call 
or  write  Lark  Meadow  Ranch,  Geo.  A.  Stingle, 
El  Monte.  Cal.  

GBAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUEBN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

QUALITY  BEBKS HIRES — Young  etock~of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.   

CARBUTHERS    FARMS'  RKBHfiHTRpH   

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIBES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.   

BEBKSHTRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

REAL  GOOD  BEBKS  HI  RES — Cholera  ~lnT 
mane.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
 Duroc -Jerseys. 

PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryficld  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS— The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

FOR  THE  REST  in  Durocs,  write- Judo 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie,  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address.  SeUs  Ranch,  Route  2, 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Calif. 
Choice  six-months  boars  and  gilts.  Two 
good  yearling  boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows 
and  gilts.  Weanling  pigs  ready  for  shipment 
in  April.   

FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey 
boar  one  year  old  in  March.  Fine  specimen — 
$70.00,  f.  o.  b.  Durham.  Papers  furnished. 
L  W  Pray.  State  Land  Colony,  Durham,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  exceUent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Liquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

TOP^OTCH  DUROCS^Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer.  Dos  Palos.  Cal.  

SIX  BRED  GILTS — Big  type  stuff  priced 
from  $65  to  $100.  Weanlings,  ten  weeks,  at 
$15.  Champion  bred  stock.  El  Dorado  Duroc 
Ass'n,   Placeryille.  Calif.  

DUBOC-JERSEYS  —  Sine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 
"REGISTERED  "DUROCS— Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton.  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.   

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS- — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris,  Calif.   

REGISTEREdTJUROC  BOAR  —  Big  type, 

$75.    E.  Tappe.  Route  1.  PorterviUe.  

Hampshires. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  ^""Belted 
Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 


O.  I.  C. 


O.  I.  c. 

The  Big  White  Hogs  of  Quality 
They  are  prolific,  docile,  mature  early,  mak- 
ing rapid  economical  gains,  and  their  color  is 
right — a  clean  white  dressed  carcass. 

Purebred  Registered  Weanling  Pigs  for  Sale. 
O.  I.  C  Beaches'  Ranch.  Brockway,  Oregon. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

•       Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS,  14  milk- 
ing cows,  nearly  all  fresh  and  6  springers.  20 
in  all.  Mostly  Holsteins.  Any  one  taking  the 
bunch  can  have  them  for  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head.  Owner,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Box  83. 
Orland,  Glenn  Co.,  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BUJLL.S  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 

Luis  Obispo,  Calif.   

TF^OC^WAlfT^HOICE  Registered  or  High' 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241,  Appleton,  Wis. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
HUcreet  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
T-ox  437.  San  Jobb.  California.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
tt  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

GOTSHALL  «  MAGBUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holntein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Calif 

REGISTERED  HOI-STEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Rinon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto  Cal 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex    Whalev    Tulare  California  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.~B 
Freeman.  R.  B..  Modesto.  Cal. 

Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calvesT 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenongh.  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dlbblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

BBEEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHOBT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.   John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHOBT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  SHORT- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal.  

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.    Chas.  L.  Weaver, 

Tulare.  Calif.  

Ayrshire*.  

ELKHOBN  FABM  AYBSHIBE8  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBBAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

NOBABEL  FABM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal.   


 BEEF  I'ATTLB.  

ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr.. 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.    James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1 

Redwood  City.  Calif.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
■ale. 

8HORTHORN8— The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister,  Cal. 

ALAMO~ HEBD~BEGISTERED~HEREFOBDI> 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California.   

HEREFORDS — SlelTa- Vista- Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

SHORTHORNS  — ~CaiTul.hersTrarms!  live 
Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — 1 1 .  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regia- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  FarmTJ 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 
~~ GEORGE   CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  'regis- 
tered Herefords,  Milton,  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch, 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTKRSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


  SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FRESH  MILK  GOATS — Native  and  grade. 
Prices  based  upon  merit.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean. 
Walnut  Creek.  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL?— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KrMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  Of 
RambouiUets.    Hanford.  California. 
~~  HARVEY   S.   VAN  VLEAR,   Lodi,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  

CARL    LINDHEIMER,    Woodland,  Cal  

Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs.  

DORSETS  AND  KOMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.    • 

"BOLLARD  BROS^TWoodland.  Calif.— Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

A.  W.  RUSSELL,  Fallon.  Nevada — Fresh 
milk  goats.    Nannie  kids.   


  HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 

WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL— MAMMOTH) 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  win  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 
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Cattle  as  Security  for  Loans 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


Many  people,  even  some  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  business  of 
loaning  money,  have  not  thought  of 


The  most  economical  power  plant  in 
the  world  today  is  the  STAR  WINDMILL. 
It  will  pump  all  the  water  you  need  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible.  A  bis,  powerful 
wind-engine  that  runs  easily,  smoothly, 
quietly  and  requires  practically  no  atten- 
tion. Equipped  with  "No-Oil-Em"  bear- 
ings, two  Pitmans  and  two  gears.  Guar- 
anteed to  run  at  least  a  year  on  one  oiling. 

Descriptive  Folder 
Free 

Write  today  for  descriptive  matter  and 
prices  of  STAR  WINDMILLS.  Learn 
about  the  many  superior  features  of  the 
STAR  and  how  it  can  save  you  money. 
Name  of  nearest  dealer  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


If  interested 
stationary  gas 
catalog. 


or 


farm  pump  engines  or 
oil   engines,    ask  for 


PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

851A  Folsom  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Registered  Durocs 


Bred  and  Open  Gilts 

Sows  with  Litters 
Boars  and  Weanlings 

For  Sale 
At  Farmers'  Prices 

My  Herd  Boars  Are 
California's  Defender 
Black  Hawk  Goodenough  2nd 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

DANVLLLE,  CAL. 
or,  G.  W.  EMMONS  CO, 
Oakland 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

Far  Farm  Power  and  Profit. 
BREED  SHIRE  HORSES.  They  are  in  de- 
mand. Good  Grade  Shires  are  selling  be- 
tween $200  and  $309.  Shire  Mares  prove  to 
be  good  workers  and  excellent  mothers. 
They  will  work  steady  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  profitable  colts.  For  booklet  on  Shires, 
write  W.  G.  LYNCH,  Secretary,  American 
Shire  Hone  Association,  Tooica,  Illinois. 


cattle  with  respect  to  their  value  as 
security  for  short  time  loans.  Most 
of  us,  when  we  are  traveling  through 
the  country  and  see  .cattle  on  the 
range  in  the  pasture  or  feed  lot,  view 
them  either  with  the  idea  of  trteir  part 
in  the  artistic  value  of  the  landscape, 
or  simply  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  food. 

These  two  parts  played  in  the 
scheme  of  existence  by  the  beef  ani- 
mal are  very  important,  particularly 
the  last,  as  beef  in  some  form  is  used 
every  day  as  an  article  of  food  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  It  is  this  fixed  place  in  the 
daily  bill-of-fare  that  gives  beef  cattle 
a  constant  monetary  value  far  above 
that  of  most  other  sources  of  food. 
Beef  is  the  most  popular  of  any  of  the 
fresh  meats.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
owns  a  bunch  of  cattle,  either  feeder 
or  fat,  has  an  asset  which  is  always 
convertible  into  cash  by  sale  or 
through  a  loan. 

The  livestock  mairkets  are  open  and 
handling  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  every 
business  day  of  the  year.  Unusual 
conditions  may  close  some  of  the 
"marts  of  trade,"  but  "necessity 
knows  no  law,"  and  therefore  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  the  meat-producing 
animals  goes  merrily  on.  This  makes 
such  property,  which  is  termed  a 
liquid  asset,  one  that  is  always  on 
hand  and  ready  to  "deliver  the  goods.'" 
Seasons  for  Borrowing. 
The  beef  cattle  raiser  and  the  man 
who  "feeds"  or  finishes  beef  cattle 
sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row money  to  buy  more  cattle,  or  he 
may  need  more  feed  or  range.  The 
cattle  raiser  may  have  an  excess  of 
feed  and  want  to  buy  more  "stockers" 
to  eat  it.  The  cattle  feeder  ma£hy 
times  needs  to  buy  "feeders"  that  he 
has  grain  and  hay  to  finish.  The 
cattle  are  the  very  best  security  in 
the  world  for  a  short  term  loan  in 
the  hands  of  good  cattlemen  or  men 
who  have  the  reputation  for  feeding 
cattle  at  a  profit.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  loan  com- 
pany to  finance  the  feeder  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  investment,  although  75 
per  cent  of  the  value  is  perhaps  what 
the  borrower  generally  requires. 

In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
feeder  the  investment  begins  to  in- 
crease in  value  immediately  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  throughout  the  entire 
feeding  period.  Some  may  say  that 
men  who  feed  cattle  do  not  always 
make  money  on  their  investment.  If 
they  raise  their  own  feed  they  seldom 
fall  to  make  money  and  always  can 
meet  their  obligations  when  due. 

The  cattle  man  who  raises  "stock- 
ers" until  they  are  ready  for  the  fin- 
ishing stage  also  has  an  asset  that 
increases  in  value  steadily.  Therefore 
if  he  is  in  need  of  a  loan  until  he 
sells  his  stock  he  has  the  best  secur- 
ity to  back  it  up. 

These  conditions  have  brought  into 
existence  what  are  known  as  cattle 
loan  companies,  whose  sole  business 
is  the  financing  of  cattle  raisers  and 
feeders.  These  companies  center 
about  the  large  cities  that  have  devel- 
oped great  livestock  markets.  They 
have  special  facilities  for  determining 
the  value  of  the  security  offered  for 
the  loan  in  every  way — inspectors 
that  are  familiar  with  cattle  and  con- 
ditions, and  that  not  only  inspect  the 
cattle  in  the  beginning  but  keep  in 
touch  with  conditions  throughout  if 
it  is  deemed  necessary. 
Capital  Available  for  Stock  Loans. 
Conditions  in  California  warrant 
more  of  this  kind  of  business,  and  the 
Great  West  Cattle  Loan  Company  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  have 
opened  offices  in  these  two  places  and 
is  capitalized  for  $500,000.  John  H. 
Alvord,  former  deputy  Corporation 
Commissioner  of  California,  is  secre- 
tary and  general  manager.  The  board 
of  directors  elected  recently  comprise 
some  of  the  best-known  cattlemen  of 
California.  They  are  as  follows:  John 
H.  Bryan,  Hollister;  C.  Z.  Hebert,  Sa- 
linas; B.  F.  Rush,  Suisun;  Ed.  C. 
Canet,  Ventura;  Robert  Schmeiser, 
Winters;  Charles  F.  Stover,  Red  Bluff. 

There  are  two  other  cattle  loan 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State. 


WE  MUST  SELL 

Our  entire  herd  of  registered 

POLAND-CHINAS 

consisting  of 
WEANED  PIGS,  BRED  AND  UNBRED  GILTS 

MATURE  BOARS  AND  SOHS 
THIS  IS  EXCELLENT  FOUNDATION  STOCK 

This  is  the  home  of 

Big  Model  Major 

and 

Long  Smooth  Jumbo 

In  1918  this  herd  was  awarded  83%  of  State  Frizes 
Your  inspection  invited 

FRED  HARTSOOK  RANCH 

GEO.  C.  WHITE,  Foreman 
Fhone  Burba nk  1855  LANKER&HLM,  CALIF. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SIRES= 

GOLDEN  WEST  KING  Cal.  Inter.  Gr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  $5,250  Boar  and  Cal'.  State  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        Rt  e,  box  12c,  fresno,  cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


BILLIKCN 

THE  CHESTER  WHITE  SIRE 

With  many  of  his  herd  mates  are  in  the  Victor  Herd. 

E.  E.  FULTON,  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Du roc- Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR^  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  fot 
characteristic  Duroc '  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,   Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 
THE   DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HERD  SIRE  I  Mahaska  Wonder  ) 

CHOICE  WONDER  III  /  Grand  Lady  72nd  j  Jjrand  Model 

Littermate  (gilt)  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  $0600  ' 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  la  California. 

DAVIS,  CALIF. 


V.  F.  DOLCIM. 


JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM, 


ORION'S  KING  GANO 

SIRES   THE   HIGHEST  TYPE 
DUROC-JERSEYS      DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 


the  type  that  pleases  both  breeder  and  feeder 


LANCASTER,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hot.) 
Larreat  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.         Woodland,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


IIOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
tas  Author 

H  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Int., 
Ill*  West  Jlil Street,  New  York 
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FOOLING  THE  EGG  TESTER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  that 
the  Petaluma  poultrymen  use  an  acid 
dip  or  acid  wash  for  dipping  soiled 
eggs  to  clean  them,  also  to  bleach  a 
brown  egg  white.  If  you  know  of 
such  a  formula  would  you  kindly  let 
me  have  it.  I  know  the  best  way  to 
clean  a  soiled  egg  is,  don't  let  it  get 
soiled,  but  they  sometimes  do  never- 
theless— F.  J.  T..  Fresno. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  poul- 
try keepers  of  Petaluma  use  no  pro- 
cess such  as  described.  If  they  do, 
they  have  been  very  successful  in 
keeping  it  a  secret.  However,  during 
the  season  for  storing  .eggs  they 
sometimes  are  paid  full  price  for  eggs 
that  have  simply  been  washed  clean 
with  water,  quickly  dried,  and 
promptly  delivered  to  the  handler. 
These  eggs  are  intended  to  be  treated 
by  a  dipping  process  that  seals  the 
pores  of  the  shell,  which  have  been 
exposed  by  washing  and  which,  unless 
artificially  resealed  promptly,  would 
cause  the  egg  to  lose  quality  rapidly. 
This  dipping  process  is  performed  by 
a  machine  which  handles  the  eggs  in 
large  numbers  very  quickly.  The  ma- 
terial most  conveniently  obtainable 
for  washing  dirty  eggs,  or  to  give 
clean  eggs  an  unnatural  whiteness,  is 
sour  milk  or  sour  milk  whey.  The 
last  named  liquid  produces  a  beautiful 
appearance  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  the  egg  to  be  graded  as  No.  13 
in  quality.  When  very  carefully 
handled  a  whey-waslied  egg  will  keep 
fairly  well  for  about  a  week;  if  care- 
lessly handled  it  may  become  of  un- 
desirable quality  within  three  days; 
when  placed  in  cold  storage  for  one 
month  it  become  entirely  black  and 
absolutely  rotten.  Keep  eggs  clean  if 
possible,  but  it  is  better  to  send  them 
io  market  dirty  than  to  clean  them 
with  whey  or  any  acid,  which  will  be 
instantly  detected  when  tested.  As 
well  try  to  fool  the  recording  angel 
when  you  call  for  your  returns  from 
old  St.  Peter,  as  to  try  to  deceive  the. 
proficient  egg  tester  of  today.  He  will 
get  you  every  time. 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 

1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

are  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  Catalogue  >*o.  V.l 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


PROBABLY  OVERFEEDING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  checks 
12  days  old— incubator  chicks.  They 
seem  to  be  in  good  health.  Suddenly 
we  see  one  whose  toes  draw  up  and 
which  can't  stand  up,  fall  over,  then 
weaken  and  die.  We  give  them 
Coulson's  Baby  Mash  and  Baby  Chick 
Feed,  and  into  the  drinking  water  we 
put  oxide  of  iron.  We  used  prepared 
buttermilk  and  cholerine  mixed,  and 
quit  it  and  started  four  days  ago  to 
give  iron.  So  we  have  not  used  but- 
termilk and  cholerine  for  about  six 
days.  '  Please  advise.— Mrs.  S.  S., 
Rocklin. 

We  replied  to  a  similar  inquiry  in 
our  issue  of  February  21,  1920,  under 
the-  title  of  Feeding  Baby  Chicks.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  these  chicks  were 
overfed  during  the  first  week.  It  is 
difficult  to  overcome  improper  early 
feeding,  but  the  information  we  pub- 
lished in  the  item  mentioned  may,  in 
a  measure,  assist  in  this  case.  It  is 
possible  ,the  chicks  may  be  suffering 
from  intestinal  coccidiosis,  caused  by 
a  protozoan  organism  that  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  an  experienced  person 
and  who  is  provided  with  the  proper 
instruments.  If  the  chicks  were  not 
overfed  we  advise  sending  one  or 
more  of  the  dead  chicks  for  examina- 
tion to  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

SANTA  CRITZ  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


During  the  fifteenth  week  of  the 
contest  seven  pens  went  over  seventy 
per  cent  for  the  week.    Geo.  G.  Barker 


of  Santa  CruzJ  lead   these  with  an 

average  of  seventy-four  per  cent  for 

his  ten  hens  for  the  week. 

High  Pens  for  Week: 

G.  G.  Barker,  Santa  Cruz. .  .52  Eggs 

W.  Wood,  Santa  Cruz  51  " 

Bellows  Bros.,  Lakeside. ..  .51 

W.  R.  Binney,  Patterson  50  " 

W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz  50  " 

A.  B.  Amsbaugh,     "   50  " 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma  49  " 

Leading  Pens  to  Date: 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma  633  Eggs 

W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz  567  " 

B.  F.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz  559  " 

Enterprise  Poultry  Ranch, 

Chino   548  " 

Leading  Pens  to  Date: 

No.  16,  D.  B.  Walls,  Peta- 
luma   92  " 

No.  18,  D.  B.  Walls,  Peta- 
luma  79 

No.  272,  Hollis  Peck,  Santa 

Cruz   78  " 

No.  61,  Enterprise  Poultry, 
Chino    77 

No.  292,  G.  G.  Barker,  Santa 
Cruz    76  " 

No.  177,  R.  C.  Gibson.  New- 
hall   75  " 


SOME  POSSIBLE  CAUSES. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause 
of  chickens  dying  suddenly,  showing 
no  previous  sign  of  sickness,  and 
what  remedy  would  you  suggest? — 
L.  B.,  Winters. 

If  these  fowls  are  not  dying  from 
the  effect  of  some  poison  the  only 
suggestion  we  can  offer  is  that  they 
have  become  over-fat  and  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  This 
is  not  uncommon  with  heavy  breeds 
that  are  closely  yarded  and  fed  too 
much  feed  of  a  fattening  nature.  The 
trouble  Is  aggravated  by  a  -sudden 
frig-ht  or  any  cause  that  leads  to  in- 
tense excitement  There  is  practi- 
cally no  cure  after  the  fowls  are 
attacked  by  the  stroke,  but  it  may  be 
prevented  by  feeding  an  abundance 
of  greens,  reducing  the  fattening 
feed,  and  forcing  the  fowls  to  scratch 
vigorously  for  their  grain  feed. 

Keep  green  food  before  breeding 
fowls  continuously,  such  as  kale, 
chard,  barley  and  alfalfa.  This  keeps 
them  in  prime  condition  for  producing 
eggs  for  hatching. 

In  order  to  get  good  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing avoid  feeding  hens  too  much  me?t 
food  in  order  to  increase  egg  yield. 
Rome  meat  food  should  be  given  at 
intervals. 


In  the  interior  of  China,  natives 
hatch  hen  and  duck  eggs  by  burying 


them  in  lukewarm  rice,  which  they 
reheat  daily. 


Poultry  for  Profit 


rata 

c.v*' 


\5  c°" 


Get  These  3 
Books  FREE 

Let  experts  tell  you  how  to  get 
the  largest  profit  from  Chickens. 

Here  are  three  FREE  booklets  written 
by  poultry  authorities— sent  you  for  the; 
asking. 

GLOBE0FEEDS 

WITH  PURE  DRY  BUTTERMILK 

There  are  three  kinds,  Baby  Chick 
Mash,  Growing  Chick  Mash  and  Laying 
Mash,  all  three  contain  GENUINE  DRIED 
BUTTERMILK. 

'Money's  worth  or  Money  back" 

For  the  booklets  address, 
the  mill  nearest  you. 


GLOBE  MILLS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 
COLTON 


SAN  DIEGO  I 
OGDEN 


Warehouses  and  Office*  in  Forty  Western  Cities 


^£2f^Send  this  Cbupon  NOW  1 


ULTRY? 
MASH 

^%8E  ^  filuf 


Baby  Chick  Book  D  Check  the  books 
Good  Layers         Q       you  want 
Fact  Book 

Islame. 

Street  or  K.  F  D 

City 

Mail  to  Globe  1M1JI  nearest  you 


^^0^~More  Profit  From 
Your  Live  Stock 

IT'S  mostly  a  matter  of  digestion 
and  health.    Your  horses  will  do 
more  work,  your  cows  give  more  milk, 
your  pigs  grow  faster  if  you  give  them 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  makes  their  feed  go  to  work,  in- 
creases the  health  of  your  stock,  and 
that  means  more  profit  to  you. 
Used  by  farmers  and  veterinarians 
the  world  over  because  it  pays  them. 
Always  sold  with  this  guarantee:  \ 

"Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied"  J  ■ 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers.   There's  one  near  you 

Write  for  Pratts  New  Live  StockBook—Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia        Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator, 
Hog  Tonic,  Cow  Remedy,  Dip  and  - 
Disinfectant,  Veterinary  Remedies. 
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When  the 
Chick  Comes 
From  the 
Shell 

Its  intestines  are  infected 
with  bacilli,  inherited 
from  the  breeding  stock. 

Lactein 

condensed 

BUTTERMILK 


will  positively  overcome  the  germs 
and  bacilli — will  build  strong, 
healthy  chicks — will  cut  down  the 
loss  from  disease  and  sickness. 

LACTEDf  condensed  BUTTER- 
MILK is  not  an  experiment,  but  a 
scientifically  compounded  food  and 
tonic  for  chicks. 

ft  is  a  process  of  manufacturing 
that  retains  all  the  food  and  tonic 
elements  in  sour  milk  and  butter- 
milk— thoroughly  pasteurized  and 
the  Lactic  acid  stimulated  and  de- 
veloped to  the  highest  degree. 

Lactic  acid  is  the  most  valuable 
element — it  kills  all  germs,  keeps 
the  system  clean  and  purifies  the 
blood. 

Lactein  condensed  buttermilk  will 
INCREASE  your  percentage  of 
chicks  you  raise. 

It  is  MOST  ECONOMICAL  to  feed 
— easy  to  handle — does  not  sour 
and  IT  PRODUCIIS  RESULTS! 


Ask  Your  Poultry 
Supply  Dealer 
for  Lactein 

Condensed  Buttermilk 


WHITE   DIARRHOEA  IV  BABI 
CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  bought  75  baby 
chicks  shipped  from  Santa  Cruz,  get- 
ting them  at  noon  I  presumed  they 
were  then  24  hours  old.  I  fed  them 
nothing  until  10  o'clock  the  following 
morning  and  then  noticed  two  or 
three  sick  with  diarrhoea.  I  have 
kept  clabber  milk  before  them  con- 
tinuously from  the  first  feeding  until 
a  day  or  so  ago  when  I  began  using 
"Pratt's  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy.-' 
I  discontinued  the  milk.  I  fed  Albers 
chick  feed.  Did  I  care  for  them  in- 
correctly? Should  I  continue  the  sour 
milk  in  connection  with  "Pratt's 
Diarrhoea  Remedy"  used  in  the  drink- 
ing water?  If  I  get  more  chicks  what 
must  I  do  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
prevent  infection  from  the  grounds 
where  the  sick  ones  have  been? — Mrs. 
C.  M.  B.,  Tulare. 

Our  correspondent  has  made  no 
statement  which  indicates  that  the 
chicks  were  not  given  proper  care. 
Quite  likely  they  were  nearly  three 
days  of  age  when  given  the  first  feed. 
Clabber  milk  and  buttermilk  are  con- 
sidered the  best  preventives  of  white 
diarrhoea,  as  well  as  remedies  for 
administering  to  chicks  that  are  not 
badly  infected.  We  recommend  con- 
tinuing the  clabber  milk,  or  the  diar- 
rhoea remedy  if  it  seems  to  help  the 
chicks.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  use 
one  remedy  only.  It  is  possible  the 
chicks  were  chilled  when  transferred 
from  the  incubator  to  the'  shipping 
box  or  carton.  This  will  injure  the 
most  vigorous  healthy  chicks.  The 
shipping  container  should  always  be 
warmed  before  placing  the  chicks  into 
them,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
transfer  from  the  incubator  be  made 
in  a  comfortable  temperature.  The 
brooders,  houses,  and  yards  may  be 
disinfected  by  spraying  or  sprinkling 
them  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
eight  gallons  of  water — one  part  of 
the  drug  to  one  thousand  parts  of 
water. 


WHAT  ARK  "BARM .'MI/. Kir  HENS! 


To  the  Editor:  I  recently  heard  the 
expression  "Barnumized  hens."  I  was 
curious  to  learn  what  that  term  means 
but  did  not  like  to  butt  into  the  con- 
versation. Can  you  enlighten  me? — 
Subscriber.  Martinez. 

The  term  is  intended  to  apply  to 
those  fowls  that  are  rejected,  as  in- 
ferior or  worthless,  from  a  flock  when 
it  is  judged  by  the  Hogan  Method  of 
Selection,  and  the  then  sold  to  the 
unwise  buyer  who  thinks  all  hens  are 
good  layers  if  well  fed  and  properly 
cared  for.  Such  a  buyer  is  classed 
by  the  sellers  of  these  rejected  fowls 
as  a  "sucker."  P.  T.  Barnum,  of 
circus  fame,  once  stated  that  a  new 
"sucker"  is  born  every  minute,  hence 
the  use  of  his  name  in  coining  a 
special  term  to  be  applied  to  fowls 
that  are  sold  under  the  conditions 
stated  above. 


The  start  of  eggs  into  storage  this 
season  began  with  best  eggs  at  40 
cents.  The  price  of  extras  at  this 
time  sets  a  new  record  figure  at  which 
to  turn  the  eggs  into  coolers.  The 
range  of  the  market  during  storage 
last  year  was  from  40  to  48  cents, 
with  the  average  at  about  46  cents. 
After  the  first  two  low  priced  weeks 
of  storing,  the  market  started  to 
climb,  and  the  movement  continued 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  packing 
season  at  well  over  46  cents. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

"Bite^B  H  cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

25.000  Hatching  Weekly 
Vigorous,  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEED. 
Anconas.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mi- 
norca*. Brown.  Buff,  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.    Hatching  Eggs.    Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  A6  EGO  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic! — $8.75.    Express  Paid. 
II.  E.  l>< ik  i:  (Baby  Chicks  since  1B08) 
328  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


SETTING  EGGS — Toulouse  Geese.  35c  each. 
Pekin  Ducks.  $1.50  for  12;  White  Leghorns. 
SI  for  15.  Mokelumne  Poultry  Ranch.  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  BABY  CHICKS  and  set- 
Ungs  eggs.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller,  R.  A.,  Riverdale, 
Cal. 


VOIR  OPPFORTUNITY — Next  two  works 

— R.  I.  Reds.  Black  iMnorcas.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  18c  each:  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, select  stock.  10c.  Vtilily  White  Leg- 
horns, 13c:  500  or  more  at  less.  Send  at  once 
your  order  for  any  of  above.  Our  quality 
stock,  plus  "know  how"  hatching  and  careful 
shipping  (express  or  parcel  post)  means  safe 
arrival  of  good  chicks  at  reasonable  prices 
Try  us.  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell, 
Cal. 


PRUSSIAN    HILL    RANCH — 2   extra  fine 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  $5.00  each.  Three 
extra  fine  Blue  Andalusian  cockerels.  S5.00 
each;  Barred  Rock  and  Black  Minorca 
Hatching  egg*.  SI  .50  for  15.  Blue  Andalu- 
sian Hatching  Eggs.  S2.00  for  15.  Geo.  I. 
Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  W  V.VMIUI TESi  —  Our 

200-cgg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 


FINEST   HATCHERY   IN  THE  WORLD — 

Chicks— White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100's,  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
S60. 000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
J'ebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  S15.00  and 
S20.00  per  100;  S3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road,  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
Bter  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


BABY  CHXX 
Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.   I.   Reds,   quick  grower*,   heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500:  16c  each 
in  lots  of  500  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas,  18c 
each.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Also  baby  ducks.  All  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  lor 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  87.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 
San  oJse. 


"WATCH  C8  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  L 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell,  Cal. 


S.  A  »V.  EGG  FARM.  Morran  Hill.  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  tor  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM— Whir  ••  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  weU-known.  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
yon  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS^Importeirfrom .  Eng- 
land,  Simon  Hunter's  famous  laying  strain. 
Hens.  S5.00:  cocks.  $5.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
Netting;  S3  and  $5  for  15 — guaranteed.  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Spaulding.  2000  Diamond  St..  S.  F. 

WHITE- LEGHORN-  BAB Y~ CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery; $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.    Also  first-class 

breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

GOLDCROFT  BUFp  ORPINGTONS — first 
cockerel.  Oakland:  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  S6.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.    No  chicks.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los 

Altos.   ■  

"WHITE  W Y^IN  BOTTES — Heavy-laying  and 
prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels.  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  15.  Baby 
chicks.    R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

CONKLIN'S  HKAYY-LAYLN'G  STBADTrTL 
Reds,  S.  C.  Light  and  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Eva  V.  Conklin.  1445  Por- 
tola  Ave,  Loe  Angeles.  Cal.    Phone  351283. 

BARBED  BOCK.  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
hatching  eggs.  Cockerels  from  stock  that 
Wins.  Pays  and  Lays.  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave,  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 

BRED-TO-LAY  -  BARRED  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  200egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar,  Longvale.  Cal. 


PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Choice  stock.  Settings. 
$2.50.  Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Box  436.  Manteca.  Cal. 

BACON'S  ANCONAS  lay  more  and  eat  less. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  16;  $12.50  per  100.  H.  W. 
Bacon.  Route  4.  Box  203.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS — Week  old, 
hen  hatched.  Free  circular.  Caldwell  Farm, 
Box  274-78,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal.  

~  PEKIN  DUCKS  AND  EGGS  for  setting.  F. 

F.  Wilson.  Box  83A.  Fairmead,  Calif. 

2,  Box  60,  BB.  Stockton.  

BARR1ed~r6Tk  HATCHINO  EGGS — Choice 
stock,  $2.00  per  16.  C.  Browning,  Point 
Reyes  Station.  Cal.  


GUINEAS  AND  EGGS — Thorp,  Rt.  A,  Box 
63,  Ripon.  Cal. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  alse  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  tree.  Cbaa.  H. 
Voduen.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS    AND    HATCHING  EGGS 

from  S.  C.  White  LeghornB — Utility  Stock. 
Our  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  from  two 
and  three-year-old  hens,  well  mated.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  heavy-laying  strain,  send  In 
your  order.  You  will  like  our  stock.  Tacker's 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Escalon,  Cal. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS — We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  BuB 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel. 
Santa  Cruz  Co-  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter. 
California.  t  

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark— the 

farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $6.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  697.  Sacramento,  Calif.  At 

1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st,  2nd  cocks;  1st. 
3rd,  4th  cockerel;  1st,  2nd  ben:  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Beth  Combs — Se- 
lected for  ten  years  for  snappy,  red-colored 
birds  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Hatching 
eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Early  matured  cockerels 
of  my  strain  wiU  increase  year  egg  produc- 
tion. Wm.  Larm.  3915  39tb  Ave.,  Fruitvale. 
Cal.  

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman.  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfiekl.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy  layers — Barred 
Rocks.  R  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or- 
pingtons. Brown  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  WlUow  Glen 
Poultry  Yards.  680  3.  9th  St..  San  Jose,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— Haiched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts., 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

HAG  OOP'S  THOROUGHBRED  R.  L  REDS 
— Baby  chicks  and  selected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1.  604A 
San  Jose.  

EGGS,  BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  Buff  Leg- 
horn good  laying  stock.  Choice  pens.  $2.50 
per  16.  Utility.  $1.60.  Also  breeding  cock- 
erels. M.  E.  Sayer.  Neb.  and  R.  R.  Ave.. 
Caru there,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Recks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  $15.00 
per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs.  $7.00  per  100; 
$1.50  per  15.    J.  A.  Brannin.  Corning,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  fronTselected  bred-to- 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.   Jos.  A  Blhn,  Prop. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.    Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C,  Modesto.  Calif. 
~~ S.- C.~  BUFF~LEGHORNS  el  quality.  Our 

1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  wiU  interest  you.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm.  Dept.  B,  Calistoga,  Cal. 

SEND- AT- ONCE- for^ur- descriptive  c-ata- 
logue  of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery. 
Madera,  Cal.   

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 

bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D,  Pomona,  Calif.  

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  erg  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  16.  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  1.  Box  3P.  Watson ville.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C  White 
Leghorn  hens.     Write  for  prices.  Tnpmaa 

Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif.  

— WANTED-^-  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco.  

""BABY  CHICKS—  (Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.) No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  Schellville.  Cal.  

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Hatching 
Eggs.  Cockerels.  No  chicks.  A.  8.  Wilkin- 
son. Win  ton.  Calif.  

— PIT^GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann,  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland.  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


RABBIT  HUTCHES — Bargain.  Practically 

new.  64  (100  feet)  rabbit  hutches,  double 
Uer;  also  large  octagon  rabbit  house,  together 
with  wire  fencing  complete.  Modern  high- 
grade  equipment.  Cost  $800.  Will  sell  for 
less  than  half  on  premises.  Buckeye  Ranch, 
394A.  Mountain  View.  Calif. 


?  Try  the  Coulson 

/S-     .       System  of  Feeding 

'  Our  free  bookChickens  from  shell 
/'    to  Market  gives  full  particulai s 

Coulson  Co. Petaluma  Cal. 
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Home  Circle  Department 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOME  ENVIRON- 
MENT. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Women  today  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  home-furnishing  methods 
of  their  grandmothers  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  of  today, 
and  interest  and  discussion  in  home- 
makins  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general.  Men  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  home  environment  is  just 
as  important  a  factor  in  their  success 


is  a  large  amount  of  literature  to  be 
had  on  the  subject.  So  the  woman 
who  is  earnest  and  sincere  in  her 
desire  will  have  little  difficulty  in  in- 
forming herself  of  the  requirements 
of  her  particular  home. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  proper 
attention  to  the  architectural  detail 
of  the  interior.  She  must  decide  upon 
the  period  or  school  which  the  treat- 
ment of  her  rooms  indicate  before  she 
can  proceed  intelligently  to  fit  her 
home".  As  she  takes  it  room  by  room, 
she  will,  in  making  the  full  decorative 
scheme,  find  it  necessary  in  some 
degree  to  visualize  the  completed  plan 
of  furnishing  and  decorating.  For 
example,  hall,  living-room,  dining 
room,  or  whatever  the  room  allotment 


ENCOURAGE  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  more  general  culture  of  fruit  for 
home  purposes  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  health  and  pleasure 
of  the  average  family,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  valuable  food  products 
at  a  relatively  small  outlay  of  money. 
In  many  localities  right  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  fruit  is  grown  in  practi- 
cally every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
State  where  vegetation  will  exist,  it 
is  difficult  at  times  to  buy  fruit  from 
the  fruit-stands  or  corner  grocer.  We 
have  in  mind  the  small  towns  that 
are  surrounded  with  orchards  ladened 
with  the  choicest  of  fruits;  if  the 
home  garden  does  not  contain  a  few 
trees  or  vines  the  family  goes  "fruit 
hungry,"  which  is  an  added  reason 
for  home  production  wherever  pos- 
sible. A  wide  range  of  varieties  can 
easily  be  produced  on  a  small  area 
of  land,  which  will  provide  a  supply 
in  the  fresh  state  for  the  table,  and 
even  for  canning  and  preserving, 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  table  the  family 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
it  is  the  product,  of  their  own  efforts. 
In  planning  for  the  home  garden  or 
orchard,  it  should  be  done  with  some 
system;  that  is,  select  varieties  that 
will  ripen  one  after  another  over  a 
long  period,  by  that  means  there  will 
not  be  an  oversupply  one  week  and 
nothing  th<>  next;  in  other  words, 
arrange  the  selection  so  that  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  sequence  of 
ripening,  this  arrangement  will  apply 
the  peach,  the  pear,  the  plum,  etc. 

Another  important  factor  must  be 
considered:  the  selection  of  kinds  of 
fruits  and  varieties  of  those  kinds 
which  will  do  well  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted.  There 
are  certain  varieties  which  grow  and 
produce  to  perfection  in  the  foothills 
and  interior  valleys  of  the  State  that 
would  prove  a  failure  in  the  coast 
regions,  therefore  the  environment 
must  he-  considered  in  the  relation  of 
its  many  factors  to  the  behavior  of 
the  many  varieties.  The  location  of 
the  land  on  which  the  fruits  are 
planted  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  into 
consideration;  first  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  house,  second  it  should 
be  well  drained,  as  fruit  trees  make 
a  very  poor  showing  on  land  that  is 
not  properly  drained,  third,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
considered,  is  air  drainage,  t&  prevent 
injury  from  frost;  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  cold  air  settles  to  the 
lowest  level,  and  if  a  'site  is  so  located 
that  cold  air  settles  over  it  from  some 
surrounding  higher  elevation,  the 
young  fruit  is  liable  to  be  killed  by 
late  spring  frosts.  We  have  witness- 
ed such  so  often  that  we  can  not 
insist  too  strongly  against  such 
practice. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
much  broken  and  characterized  by 
high  hills,  the  farm  buildings  usually 
occupy  the  higher  points.  In  such 
cases  the  natural  site  for  the  fruit 
trees  is  near  the  house — where  both 
soil  and  air  drainage  usually  are 
adequate.  Pride  in  the  home  orchard 
bestows  upon  it  the  same  care  that 
is  usually  given  the  vegetable  garden. 
In  the  popular  mind  this  represents  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Fre- 
quent cultivation,  keeping  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  a  powdered  condition, 
siving  the  moisture  a  chance  for  free 
circulation,  is  the  best  method  to 
pursue.  Under  most  conditions  the 
same  method  of  maintainins  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  which  is  followed  in 
a  vegetable  garden  will  be  successful 
with  fruits.  Where  stable  manure  is 
available,  its  liberal  use  generally 
gives  excellent  results. 

No  specific  directions  can  be  given 
for  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
since  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  plant  food  available  in 
it  vary  widely  and  the  needs  of  the 
soil  for  the  best  results  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  experiment. 


Spinach  canning  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Is  just  starting. 


as  the  up-to-dateness  of  their  barns 
and  farm  equipment,  and  they  are 
encouraging  their  wives  to  "fix  up" 
the  house  a  bit — sometimes  a  big  bit, 
too — to  make  it  more  attractive  ana 
a  more  comfortable  place  to  live  in. 

When  a  woman  sets  about  to  study 
the,  problem  of  improving  the  appear- 
ance and  livableness  of  her  home, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  things  which 
she  may  accomplish.  Today,  because 
it  is  a  subject  which  is  so  widely  dis- 
cussed since  people  realize  that  "the 
home  is  the  hope  of  the  nation,"  there 


of  the  floor  space  may  be,  must  be 
considered  relatively  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  several  rooms  open  into 
one  another.  With  this  fact  well  in 
mind  she  will  avoid  the  restless  and 
warring  effects  likely  to  result  when 
each  room  is  treated  separately. 
Then,  with  her  color  scheme  well  in 
mind,  not  forgetting  the  woodwork 
finish  of  her  rooms,  she  may  search 
through  catalogues,  matching,  trying, 
comparing,  until  she  has  her  lighting 
fixtures,  tiles,  draperies,  rugs,  and 
finally  her  furniture  located  and  men- 


tally settled  in  the  several  rooms  ot 

her  house. 

It  is  not  enough  to  strike  a  har- 
monious color  scheme  and  to  use  good 
furniture.  With  even  these  very  ex- 
cellent qualities,  a  home  is  apt  to 
appear  commonplace,  too  much  like 
many  other  homes  of  its  type.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  introduce  some 
strong  color  contrast  or  some  striking 
decorative  feature  to  accentuate  the 
room.  This  should  be  carried  further 
in  other  individual  touches  which  the 
special  room  may  require  to  make  it 
expressive  of  the  good  taste  of  its 
mistress. 

Then,  if  the  final  result  is  truly 
pleasing-  and  if  the  effect  attained 
really  invites  the  family  to  "make 
themselves  at  home"  and  use  and  live 
in  their  home,  their  individual  habits 
will  go  far  towards  riving  the  interior 
the  personality  which  will  distinguish 
that  home  from  all  others  and  endear 
it  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  call  it  "home." 


WHERE  THE  TROUBLE  LIES. 


(Written   lor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Emma 
Oarbutt  Richey.) 

The  farmer  who  wrote  "The  Soul 
of  the  Rural  School"  has  made  the 
same  mistake  that  farmers  have  been 
prone  to  do,  that  is,  place  the  blame 
everywhere  but  where  it  belongs. 
When  the  packers  took  all  his  profits, 
he  blamed  them  because  he  didn't 
handle  his  own  marketing.  When  the 
Japs  began  buying  up  the  land  and 
pushing  him  out,  the  farmer  never 
once  blamed  himself.  So,  naturally, 
when  he  wakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
rural  school  is  failing,  he  tried  to 
blame  the  curriculum,  the  teachers, 
anything  or  anyone,  but  the  guilty 
party  himself. 

The  farmer  is  not  a  helpless  person, 
imposed  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  can  do  just  about  as  he  pleases  and 
have  exactly  what  he  wants  in  school 
or  farm,  if  he  wants  it  badly  enough  to. 
go  after  it  and  pull  with  other  far- 
mers. No  doubt  he  knows  this,  but  in 
case  he  doesn't,  all  he  need  to  do  to- 
prove  to  himself  his  power,  is  to  note 
the  marvellous  accomplishments  of 
the  various  farmer's  associations  that: 
are  operating  successfully  throughout 
California  today. 

If  farmers  were  asked  to  serve  on 
boards  of  education,  they'd  likely  of- 
fer every  possible  excuse  for  not  serv- 
ing. It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
a  sample  course  of  study  made  by 
farmers  and  compare  it  in  excellence 
with  a  sample  plan  for  a  farmer's 
year's  work,  made  by  teachers.  They 
might  both  get  what  they  need  but  do 
not  want. 

We  do  need  more  efficient  teachers, 
but  the  fanners  are  not  interested 
enough  to  see  that  they  get  them.  In 
fact  here  is  a  farmer  advocating  more 
men  teachers  for  rural  schools.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  rural  school  of 
gammar  grade  being  especially  ben- 
efited by  men  teachers.  If  the  boys 
of  the  rural  school  need  the  "advice 
and  guidance  of  strong  men,"  where 
better  can  they  get  it  than  from  their 
stalwart  farmer  fathers?  Is  the  far- 
mer again  trying  to  dodge  his  respon- 
sibility? 

If  farmers  want  a  rural  school  to  be 
rural,  let  them  demand  it.  Let  them 
fence  the  school  grounds,  provide 
water  and  tools.  Then  let  them  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  the  County 
Farm  Advisors,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners and  others  anxious  and 
willing  to  render  service,  and  not  ex- 
pect a  school  teacher  to  be  an  expert 
in  farm  problems,  any  more  than  they 
themselves  expect  to  be  experts  in 
achool  problems. 

The  farmer  can  make  the  school  as 
rural  as  he  is  willing  to  have  it;  no 
one  else  can  do  it  for  him.  It  is  a 
part  of  his  business  and  he  should  be 
long-sighted  enough  to  realize  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  buckling 
down  to  the  job  and  pulling  with 
other  farmers  until  he  gets  what  he 
needs. 

He  will  find  most  of  us  rural 
teachers  helpful,  loyal  and  willing. 
The  trouble  is  he  has  left  us  to  carry 
the  whole  burden,  he  has  shirked  his 
duty  and  blamed  us  for  the  failure. 


Study  of  Furniture 

and  Home  Furnishings 


— THE  FIRST  NECESSITY 
IN  MAKING  A  SUCCESSFUL  HOME 


A  succesful  home  is  the  result  of  doing  things  the 
right  way.  Knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  is  the  necessary  guide. 

FREE  BOOKS  OF  FURNITURE 
STYLES  AND  FASHIONS 


These  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  many  fascinating  inter- 
esting magazines  and  booklets  and  catalogs  issued  by  Barker 
Bros,  and  sent  Free  on  Request. 

To  the  home- furnisher  they  are  as  enjoyable  and  necessary  as 
Style  and  Fashion  books  to  the  home  dressmaker.  They  are  full 
of  Ideas — they  teach  ways  of  making  rooms  cheerful — they 
show  how  to  select  Rugs.  Furniture  and  Draperies  fer  desired 
effects — they  will  help  you  make  the  most  of  the  furniture 
you  now  have. 

They  are  FREE  for  the  ASKING.  All  you  need  do  to  get  them 
is  cut  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  send  to 
Dept.  B. 


731  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
Cal. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Cut 

off  along  this  line. 

Please  send  me  the 

foUowing  FREE  publications: 

— BETTER  HOMES 

— Catalog  of  Quality-Reed 

Beautiful  Magazine. 

Furniture. 

issued  quarterly. 

— Linen-Bedding  M  attresa 

— PLEASING  HOMES 

Catalog. 

A  splendid  monthly 

Magazine. 

— Drapery  and  Rug  Catalog. 

General  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  to  be  issued  In 
Spring.    See  later  announcements. 
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AT  SLEEPY  TIME. 


"Oh,   dear!"   the   little   Tin  Soldier 
cried, 

"I've  marched  this  whole  day  long. 
Though  my  gun  is  heavy  and  hard  to 
hold, 

And  my  legs  are  far  from  strong. 

"And  now  I  should  like  to  take  some 
rest; 

It  certainly  can't  be  right 
To  expect  a^  veteran  like  myself 
To  stand  on  guard  all  night." 

The  little  Toy  Horse,  in  great  distress, 
Called:  "Who  will  attend  to  me? 

I  want  to  be  put  in  my  nice  neat  stall, 
And  be  given  some  oats  for  tea. 

"I've  been  to  the  market-town  and 
back 

Today  at  my  fastest  trot; 
And  now  I  am  lying  upside  down 
With  my  harness  tied  in  a  knot." 

Cried  Jack-in-a-box,  "I've  jumped  and 
bounced 

Till  I'm  quite  worn  out  tonight; 
Will   somebody  please   shut  up  my 
house, 

And  fasten  the  roof  down  tight?" 

"I'm  hoarse  as   a   crow:"  said  the 
Barking  Dog: 
"I'm    tired!"    sighed    the  Woolly 
Sheep ; 

"We  are  all  of  us  that."  cried  Jumping 
Jack, 

"And  we  need  some  rest  and  sleep. 

"We  should  like  to  go  to  our  beds  at 
once, 

And  shut  up  our  eyes  quite  tight. 
Will  our  dear  little  Master  please  to 
come 

And  settle  us  all  for  the  night?" 

But  Mother  it  was  who  put  them  up 
In  a  row  on  the  nursery  shelf; 

For  never  a  word  the  Master  heard, — 
He  was  fast  asleep  himself! 
—Ellen  Manley,  in  Little  Folks. 


WRECKERS  OR  BUILDERS. 


Elsie  Maynard,  nine  years  old,  came 
into  her  gate  swinging  her  school 
books,  accompanied  by  her  friend, 
Marion  Bush.  Marion  was  pretty,  her 
father  owned  two  motor  cars  and  she 
was  a  power  in  the  school  room. 

The  two  children  went  up  on  the 
piazza,  Elsie  looking  to  see  if  her 
mother  was  sitting  by  the  open  win- 
dow. Yes,  there  she  was,  giving  her 
little  girl  a  welcoming  smile  and  nod, 
then  going  on  with  her  sewing.  The 
children  settled  down  comfortably  on 
the  steps  and  continued  the  subject 
they  were  discussing. 

"I  could  see  as  soon  as  she  came 
into  the  room,"  said  Marion  decidedly, 
"that  she  is  a  girl  I  should  never 
like.  She  showed  all  over  how  much 
she  thought  of  herself." 

"O  yes,'1  replied  Elsie,  proud  to 
agree  with  Marion  Bush  about  any- 
thing. "She's  probably  just  as  stuck 
up  as  she  can  be." 
"And  so  overdressed!"  said  Marion. 
"Did  you  notice  her  diamond  ring?" 
asked  Elsie,  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  praise  the  lovely  stone  whose  lights 
had  fascinated  her. 

Marion  turned  up  her  nose.  "I 
should  say  I  did.  The  idea  of  a  little 
gy-1  wearing  a  ring  like  that,  and  to 
school  of  all  places.  Well,  she'll  find 
her  airs  and  graces  won't  go  down  in 
our  room." 

"Hello,  there's  Michael!"  exclaimed 
the  visitor,  then  she  emitted  a  shrill 
whistle  which  caused  the  chauffeur  of 
a  passing  limousine  to  look  around. 

"Well,  so  long,  Elsie,"  she  cried,  as 
she  ran  down  the  steps. 

"Goodbye,"  murmured  Elsie,  gazing 
in  admiration  at  the  nonchalant  man- 
ner in  which  Marion  hopped  into  the 
limousine- 
Then  she  went  into  the  house. 
"Mother,  I'm  glad  we're  not  newly- 
rich,"  she  said. 


STRONG  BLACK-AND-WHITE 


DO  you  know  th.it  theoe  days 
you  .-..ii  get  about  as  much 
for  ■  »iuuik  skin  shot  with  a 
22  rifle  as  you  can  for  one  thai 
has  been  trapped?    Furs  are  hig"li 
— way  hieh. 

Even  though  it's  dark,  you  can 
see  a  black  skunk  a  lowr  way  on 
white  snow.  See  him  well  enourh 
to  hit  him  with  the  first  shot  from 
your  deadly  accurate  little  .'J:.' 
Savairo  Junior.  And  if  there's  a 
moon,  it's  as  easy  as  in  daylight. 


The  next  eveninp  it  thaws,  take 
your  little  Savage  Junior  rifle  and 
tro  for  a  walk.  Wear  your  oldest 
clothes,  and  take  your  sklnninir- 
knife.  There's  money  in  it.  and  the 
chickens  won't  suffer  so  next  year. 

The  .22  Savage  Junior  single-shot 
is  the  boiled-down  essence  of  ride 
—  aU  accuracy  —  all  reliability  — 
Savage  quality  condensed  in  three 
pounds,  and  at  only  $0.75.  Tour 
dealer  has  it  for  you.  For  r, 
iwnpletc  description,   write  us. 


S^vge  Arms  Cokporation 

Sharon,  Pa.  UTICA,  JT.  T.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Executive  und  Export  Offices.  BO  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


.28  calibre  Savage  Junior  18-Inrh  round 
barrel  single  shot  model.  Shoots  .22 
short,  long,  and  long  rifle  cartridges. 
Bolt  action  modeled  after  best  military 
rifles.  (Jenuine  walnut  stock  with  steel 
butt-plate.  Bead  front  and  adjustable 
rear  sights.  An  arm  which  wins  the 
respect  of  experts. 


-J 


Mrs.  Maynard  laughed,  "I  wouldn't 
mind,"  she  replied,  "What's  the  news, 
today?" 

"Nothing  much,"  answered  the  little 
girl.  "O  yes,  somebody  has  smashed 
the  windows  of  that  empty  house  on 
Orchard  street,' 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard, "that  some  people  would  rather 
wreck  than  build?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Elsie;  "that  was  a 
nice, house.  Whoever  did  it  ought  to 
be  put  in  prison." 

"You  wouldn't  like  them  for  your 
friends,  then?" 

"Of  course  not,  Mother!  What  are 
you  thinking  of!" 

"Marion  Bush." 

Elsie  looked  up,  and  met  a  gaze 
whose  loving  gravity  surprised  her. 

"Yes,  I  heard  Marion  wrecking  and 
smashing  a  few  minutes  ago-  She 
was  breaking  the  commandment, 
'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  What  meaner 
stealing  is  there  than  taking  away  one 
person's  good  opinion  of  another?" 

"But,  Mother,  the  new  girl  looked 
awfully  proud  and  she  had  a  diamond 
ring— wasn't  that  silly?" 

"And  my  poor  little  girl  didn't 
even  dare  to  think  it  was  pretty  or 
say  anything  to  stop  Marion  in  her 
smashing.  Think,  Elsie,  of  that  new 
little  girl  coming,  a  stranger,  into  a 
school  where  all  the  children  knew 
each  other.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  hard 
position  for  anyone?" 

Elsie's  cheeks  were  burning  now, 
and  her  eyes  were  thoughtful.  "No- 
body ate  luncheon  with  her,"  she  ad- 
mitted reluctantly,  "because  Marion 
said — " 

"Never  mind,  Marion,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Maynard.  "The  question  to  me 
is,  whether  my  child  is  going  to  be  a 
wrecker  or  a  builder." 

"But  it  is  so  hard  to  do  anything 
that  Marion  doesn't  like,"  protested 


Elsie. 

"Yes,  but  if  you  take  a  firm  stand 
and  show  kindness  to  the  new  school- 
mate you  will  find  the  other  children 
glad  to  follow  your  example.  Mar- 
ion's opinions  rule  many  of  you;  but 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  should 
rule,  and  that  is  Right.  Let  Love 
guide  you  and  remember  the  Golden 
Rule.  I  want  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
brave  little  girl — not  a  coward." 

Elsie's  brain  was  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  new  girl  and  the  way 
she  had  all  day  tried  to  behave  as 
if  she  didn't  care  what  the  other  chil- 
dren did.  She  decided  that  she,  her- 
self, had  been  a  coward. 

"I  wish  it  were  tomorrow,"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"Why?" 

"I'm  going  to  begin  to  be  a  builder, 
no  matter  what  happens." — By  Clara 
Louise  Burnham. 


children's  prize  bird  diary 
contest: 

The  Audobon  Association  of  the 
Pacific  has  announced  a  Children's 
Prize  Bird  Diary  Competition,  which 
will  start  April  10th  and  close  May 
22nd,  and  is  open  to  all  school  chil- 
dren in  this  State.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses must  be  sent  to  the  secretarv 
at  312-14  Phelan  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, not  later  than  April  6th. 

The  Diary  Record  should  be  kept 
in  a  note  book  with  the  name,  age, 
residence,  school  and  grade  on  the 
first  page ;  -then  should  follow  a  daily 
record  of  the  birds  observed; where 
seen,  how  recognized;  description  of 
plumage;  method  of  feeding  and  nest- 
ing; whether  useful  or  harmful-  Add 
any  remarks  of  Interest  and  after  May 
22nd  send  the  dairy  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Audobon  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 


You  May  Not  Know  Pianos 
But  You  Do  Know 
The  Piano  Dealers 


Few  people  have  the  expert  knowledge  to  en- 
able them  to  distinguish  between  one  piano 
and  another.  To  be  sure  they  can  tell  a  good 
tone,  but  they  are  not  able  lo  determine 
whether  the  Piano  is  worth  the  price  asked. 
Naturally  you  will  go  to  a  Piano  Dealer 
whose  standing  in  the  community  is  the  very 
highest.  There  are  always  good  dealers  and 
unscrupulous  dealers  in  every  city.  11  is  an 
easy  matter  to  know  the  good  Piano  dealers. 
If  those  dealers  hadn't  been  giving  "value 
received"  lor  years,  they  would  not  be 
known  as  good  dealers.  Your  greatest  satis- 
faction lies  in  the  recommendation  of  a  good 
Piano  Dealer  or  House. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and 
prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman  Jtlay  &  Co. 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets.  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  K.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets.  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  VaUejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane. 
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PRUNE  RECIPES. 


Prune  and  Rice  Pudding— Two  cups 
cooked  rice,  1  tablespoon  melted  but- 
ter, one-third  cup  sugar,  2  eggs  beaten, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  cup  cooked 
pc  unes,  stoned  and  chopped,  V2  cup 
cocoanut.  Add  eggs,  prunes,  sugar, 
butter  and  vanilla  to  hot  rice.  Pour 
into  a  well-greased  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut,  cover  with  a 
srreased  paper,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  set.  Serve  with 
milk  or  cream. 

Prune  Pudding — Two  cups  cooked 
prunes;  1  cup  prune  juice;  1  cup  boil- 
ing water;  1  orange,  grated  rind  and 
juice;  Vz  cup  sugar;  3  teaspoons  gran- 
ulated gelatine;  %  cup  cold  water. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  until 
soft.  Remove  stones  from  prunes  and 
cur  in  quarters.  To  boiling  water 
add  sugar,  prune,  lemon  and  orange 
juice;  heat  to  boiling  point,  remove 
from  fire,  add  gelatine,  stirring  until 
dissolved.  Then  add  prunes,  cool  and 
pour  into  a  wet  mold  and  set  aside  in 
a  cool  place  to  become  firm.  Unmold 
and  serve  with  cream  (either  plain  or 
whipped),  or  with  a  custard  sauce. 

No  other  dried  fruit  has  any  more 
value  than  prunes,  but  many  times 
they  are  carelessly  cooked,  so  they  are 
not  appetizing.  To  begin  with,  they 
should  always  be  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  several  hours  and  then  they 
should  be  cooked  very  slowly  with  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  slow  cook- 
ing prevents  their  being  broken  and 
brings  out  the  flavor.  The  sugar,  if 
any  is  used,  should  be  added  just  be- 
fore the  prunes  are  taken  from  the 
fire.  If  a  change  in  flavor  is  desired, 
add  slices  of  lemon  or  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon. 


WASHING  THE  LETTERS  FROM 
FLOUR  SACKS. 


There  are  many  queries  about  how 
to  remove  the  printed  letters  from 
flour  sacks.  When  the  sacks  are 
thoroughly  bleached,  they  may  be 
used  for  children's  underwear  as  well 
as  for  towels;  so  they  are  worth 
working  over. 

Some  women  get  rid  of  the  letters 
by  soaking  the  sacks  well  in  cold 
water,  then  rubbing  the  letters  well 
with  a  laundry  soap  and  then  by  main 
force,  taking  one  sack  at  a  time,  rub- 
bing out  the  bright  lettering. 

But  by  the  use  of  washing  fluid, 
borax,  lye  or  washing  soda,  much  of 
this  drudgery  may  be  lessened.  Soak 
the  ripped  bags  over  night  and  then 
nib  the  lettering  with  a  strong  soap. 
I'hen  put  to  boil  in  water  to  which 
has  been  added  either  washing  soda 
or  lye  or  washing  fluid.  BoH  for  halt 
an  hour,  rinse  well  and  hang  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  If  the  letters  are  very 
difficult  of  removal,  the  bags  may 
need  another  boiling.  Letting  them 
hang  in  the  sun  for  several  days  will 
help  to  fade  the  letters,  if  the  bags 
are  well  wet  each  day. 


HOME  MADE  YEAST. 


Kditor  Home  Circle:  In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  F„  Highland 
Springs,  I  am  sending  the  following 
recipe  for  home-made  yeast. 

Put  in  a  pint  of  water  a  small 
handful  of  dry  hops.  Let  boil  slowly 
for  20  minutes.  Boil  three  medium- 
sized  potatoes;  when  done,  mash  and 
add  enough  potato  water  to  make 
three  cupsful.  Add  a  tablespoon 
each  of  sugar  and  salt,  three  table- 
spoons wheat  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
ainger.  To  this  add  strained  hop 
water.  Stir  well.  Let  batter  stand 
until  lukewarm.  Add  three  cakes 
yeast  foam,  soaked.  Then  stir  in 
enough  cornmeal  to  shape  into  cakes 
with  a  tablespoon.  Sprinkle  cornmeal 
on  a  cloth-covered  board.  Then  lay 
cakes  on  it  to  dry,  either  in  a  warm 
kitchen  or  in  the  sun.  Turn  them  each 
day,  until  dry.  When  dry  put  in  a 
c  ornmeal  bag  and  hang  in  a  dry  place. 

This  is  a  very  good  recipe,  and  has 
been  used  many  years. — Mrs.  J,  M. 
Thompson,  Modesto. 


STEAMED  APPLES  WITH  HONEY. 

Wash  and  core,  if  desired,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  apples  and  place  in  a 
stewpan  with  a  pint  of  water.  Cover 
closely  and  let  simmer  slowly  until 


nearly  tender;  then  add  sufficient 
honey  or  sugar  to  sweeten  them  to 
your  taste  and  let  cook  until  thor- 
oughly soft.  Add  a  few  pieces  of 
lemon  or  orange  peel  as  they  are 
steaming.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold, 
either  as  a  breakfast  dish  or  with 
whipped  cream  for  a  dessert.  The 
centers  may  be  filled  with  raisins  or 
dates  or  chopped  nuts  when  serving 
as  a  dessert. 


REGISTERED  BABIES. 

The  Public  Health  Service  gives  the 
following  reasons  why  every  baby's 
birth  should  be  registered.  First,  to 
establish  identity;  second,  to  prove 
nationality;  third,  to  prove  legiti- 
macy; fourth,  to  show  when  the  child 
has  ■  the  right  to  enter  school ;  fifth, 
to  show  when  the  child  has  the  right 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don't/  worry  .about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


to  seek  employment  under  the  child 
labor  law ;  sixth,  to  establish  the  right 
of  inheritance  liability  or  exemption 
to  military  duty;  eighth,  to  establish 
the  right  to  vote;  ninth,  to  qualify  to 
hold  title  to  and  to  buy  or  sell  real 
estate;  tenth,  to  establish  the  rights 
to  hold  public  office ;  eleventh,  to 
prove  the  age  at  which  the  marriage 
contract  may  be  entered  into;  twelfth, 
to  make  possible  statistical  studies  of 
health  conditions. 


300  CandlePower 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Sale  —  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

^  question  the'finestlamp  for  home  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  Eras  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

"(ojeman 
Quick-Lite 

GWeg  a  brilliant  white 
H    light  of  300  candle  power 
^YIM    —20 oil  lamps  are  not  so 
1   powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.    No  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning:  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Made  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

15,000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing Plants.    If  yours  can't 
supply  you  write  nearest 
house. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 
130  So.  i..  a.  st.,^y  Wrlte 
Los  Angeles ^^^r  jor 
CaUf.  ^^^^  catalog 
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Common  tea  is  half 
tannin  and  half  poor  tea- 
flavor.  When  you  make  it, 
the  tea-taste  develops  first. 
It  hardly  gets  going  before 
the  tannin  comes  along 
and  smothers  it.  Tannin, 
the  rank,  harsh,  injurious 
— what  people  use  to  tan 
leather  with. 

Try  Schilling  Tea,  the 
tea  with  abundance  of  rich 
tea-flavor.  You'll  never  gc^ 
back  to  common  tea.. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Hreakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  Sxw  Francisco 


LeeUnion-AUs 

that's  the  name  that  signifies  the  best- 
made,  most  popular  work  garment  in  America. 
Farmers  who  nave  tested  it's  comfort  and  wearing 
quality  will  use  nothing  else.  But  be  sure  you 
a  genuine  LEE  UNION -ALL.  Look  for  the 
name  engraved  on  the  buttons  and  remember  it 
can't  be  a  UNION-ALL  if  it  isn't  a  LEE. 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.      Minneapolis,  Minn.       Sooth  Bend,  bid.      Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dept  No.  50S3 
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HEADQUARTERS 

for 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

FOUNDATION  TO  SHINGLES 

SYMON  BROS,  l  r.oi  to  1525  Market  M. 

Rough  dimension  lumber,  long1  length?, 
311.00  M  feet:  short.  $8  M:  sheeting.  910  M: 
flooring  $13  M:  TAG  ceiling.  $16  M:  rustic. 
SIB  M:  $26  up  to  $36;  extra  star  A  star  red- 
wood shingles.  SI  .50;  cedar.  $2.25;  shakes. 
$11;  large  glass  booth  sides.  65c.  ea.;  new  floor- 
ing, $*6  M;  new  rustic.  $23  and  $25  M;  new 
rough  pine.  $13.50  M. 

SPECIAL — 4  inch  planks,  long.  $8  M. 
40  French  plate  mirror  mantels.  $12.50  each. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND — Toilets,  bath- 
tubs, sinks,  lavatories,  boilers,  cement  trays, 
gas  heaters,  pipe  and  fittings.  Davis  windows, 
single  sash,  electrical  material,  chicken  net- 
ting, new  gal.  corr.  Iron  Reruly  Roofing,  best 
on  the  market,  all  prices.  Slightly  damaged 
new  goods  at  %  price. 

NOTE. 

The  above  material  and  quotations  fully 
guaranteed  and  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco;  car 
lots  special  rate.  Be  not  deceived  by  false  ad- 
vertisers; the  only  proof  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try is  seeing;  if  impossible  write  to  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  city.  We  have  a  full  half 
block.  yardB  and  ware  rooms  open  for  inspec- 
tion; compare  us  with  others;  our  prices  for 
up-to-date  serviceable  goods  are  the  lowest; 
we  resort  to  true  statements  and  rely  on  the 
merit  of  our  stock  and  your  judgment.  Hav- 
ing the  largest  stock,  yards,  more  men.  own 
teams,  we  are  fully  equipped  to  render  the  best 
and  most  efficient  service  as  to  promptness, 
grade  and  general  satisfaction.  We  solicit 
your  confidence  and  orders. 
Block  11th  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Hairbreadth  Accuracy 

"How  can  you  detect  differ- 
ences in  sizes  of  parts  to  with- 
in the  half-thousandth  of  an 
inch?"  How  we  do  it  is  told 
in  a  booklet  "ACCURACY," 
sent  free  to  those  interested  in 
tractors,  which  shows  and  de- 
scribes the  marvelous  instruments 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  explains  how 
Holt  high  standards  produce  a  long- 
lived  tractor  and  reduce  operating  ex- 
pense to  a  minimum.  Ask  for  book- 
let No.  418. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton.  Cat..  Prorio,  /II.,  Log  Angetet.Cal.. 
Portland.  Orr..  Spokane.  Wait., 
Son  FrancUco,  Col. 

Qft%s% 


tug  us  p.toa 


5  Great  Novelties 
20  cts.  Sl&ttS 

'♦lower  recently  intro- 
,  duced  by  us  has  succeeded 
.  everywhere  and  proved 
t  to  be  the  moat  showy  gar- 
'  den  annual.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  mam  of 
'  bloom  wiiich  it  shows  all 
bummer  and  Fall. 

We  now  have  three  new 
colors — pink,  yellow  and 
•  scarlet,  aewellascrimson. 
All  these  colors  mixed* 

20  Cts.  p«r  pkt. 

With  ea<--h  order  we 
■end  1  trial  pkt.  each  of 
Giant  Kochia,  most  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia  Hybrids,  white, 
pink,  striped,  scarlet,  plumed,  etc.,  mixed. 
Japan  Irla,  new  hybrids,  all  colors.  Magnificent. 
Qiant  Cantauraa,  miperb  for  garden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  cts. 
Big  Catalog,  fro*.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
<'tlailioli.  Dahlia*.  Canna*.  Irines.  Peonies.  Perennials. 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Kerntt.  Peas.  After*.  Pennies,  etc.  All 
hpeelal  prize  strain*,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Gas  You'll  Like 

That's  what  housekeepers  say  who  have 
found  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of 
cooking  and  heating.  A  Gcer  Acetylene 
Gas  Generator  gives  any  country  home 
anywhere  all  the  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages •(  city  gas.  It's  easily  installed — 
coete  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  A  postal 
request  will  bring  you  full  information  at 
once. 

Straub  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Oakland,  Calif. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Wonderlul  Green  Carpet  Dye 

SUPERGREEN 

'•WITH  Twr  POWKR" 

Applied  with  a  scrubbingbrush— without  talcing 
up  carpet.  In  use  in  California's  finest  toutist 
hotels,  apts.,  clubs,  dept.  stores,  bungalows,  etc. 
Dye  your  old  laded,  worn  carpet  to  a  beautiful 
rich  dark  green.  $1.00  size  does  large  rug.  Send 
direct  to  us.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
AMERICAN  SALES  COMPANY 

£>}  t  r   B  Douglas  Bloc.  Lorn  Anoklss,  Cal. 


San  Francisco,  March  10,  1020. 
WHEAT. 

It  is  reported  that  the  flour  mills  have  prac- 
tically ceased  to  pay  a  bonus  above  the  Gov- 
ernment price  for  wheat.  This  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  Gov- 
ernment sale  of  flour  to  the  public.  However, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  wheat  price  going 
below  the  Government  price,  as  the  latter 
stands  ready  to  buy  at  that  figure. 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  weaker,  although  no 
change  is  made  in  the  price  of  the  spot  grain. 
Futures  show  a  falling  off  of  from  3  to  5 
cents  from  la*t  week's  quotations,  and  the 
general  market  is  heavy.  The  recent  rains, 
together  with  light  demand,  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  weakness. 

Feed  $8.6508.76 

Shipping  $3.75 

OATS. 

Red  feed  is  quoted  at  a  lower  price  this 
week.  Some  offers  at  less  than  $3.25  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  stock 
offered  was  below  standard. 

Red  feed,  ell  83.25® 3.35 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nomminal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  . .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  unchanged  in  quotations  this  week, 
although  it  suffers  from  the  general  weakness 
in  all  the  grains. 

Egyptian,  choice   53.80®  3.00 

California   $3.25®  3.30 

MAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
only  560  tons,  compared  with  1596  the  pre- 
vious Week.  This  large  dropping  off  was  no 
doubt  due  to  recent  rains  throughout  this 
section,  and  also  in  Nevada,  where  heavy  pre- 
cipitation prevented  loading  of  hay.  Many 
have  been  looking  for  lower  hay  prices  owing 
to  the  showers,  but  with  small  receipts  and 
heavy  demand  in  country  districts  the  market 
has  remained  firm  at  top  quotations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Nevada  alfalfa,  hay  from  Oregon 
is  now  moving  in  this  direction  and  is  being 
snapped  up.  The  Government  was  again  in 
the  market  this  week  for  5.000  tons  for 
shipment  overseas,  and  this  also  has  a  ten- 
dency to  stiffen  the  market. 
No  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35  00®  38 .00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  833.001b3a.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00®  40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32  00®  37 .00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00  ©32.00 

Barley  Straw   70c@$1.00 

FEEBSTCFF8. 
Lower  prices  were  quoted  this  week  for 
rolled  oats  and  cracked  corn.  The  feedstuff 
market  is  holding  up  well  in  the  face  of  a 
weakness  of  the  whole  grain,  being  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  the  hay  market. 

Rolled  Barley  $75.00®76.00 

Rolled  Oats   $88.00®  70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®50.00 

Cracked  Corn  -•   $74.00® 75.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  arc  again  showing  strength,  and 
advancing  quotations  were  made  on  all  de- 
scriptions. The  demand  for  seed  potatoes  is 
the  dominating  influence  in  the  present  mar- 
ket. Onions  are  steady  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. There  were  some  better  grade  toma- 
toes in  the  market  this  week,  which  sold  for 
$2  per  30-pound  box.  No  more  rhubarb  is 
coming  from  the  south  now  as  the  local  sup- 
ply is  taking  care  of  the  demand.  As  this 
increases  the  price  is  steadily  declining.  Hub- 
bard squash  was  also  weaker  this  week,  and 
garlic  receded  to  35  cents  for  the  choice. 

String  Beans,  lb   .  .Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10®  12 He 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.26 

Celery,  crate  $5.00®  7.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  English,  doz  $3  00®  3.25 

do.  Hothouse,  box  of  30   $4 .25® 4.50 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.50®  1.76 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   $1.00«2.00 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  lb  8'<i'9c 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  3®  4c 

Cream  Squash.  40  lbs.   75® 85c 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $5.00®  5.25 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.50®  5.00 

do,  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $5.50®  5.75 

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $5.50® 5.75 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $5.50®5.75 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4  ',i  &  5c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $4.76® 5.25 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $5.00®  5.25 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.75® 2.00 

Garlic,  lb  30®  35c 

BEANS. 

The  general  bean  market  is  quiet,  with  a 
further  tendency  to  lower  prices.  The  Lima 
Bean  Association  has  named  new  terms  on 
limas.  giving  a  bonus  of  15  per  cent  instead 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  $12  base  price.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  $10.43%.  The  San 
Francisco  price  has  not  been  advanced  in  sym- 
pathy with  this.  Blackeyes  and  large  and 
small  whites  were  reduced  10  cents  this  week. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $9.50®  9.75 

Blackeyes   $6.90®  7.15 

Cranberry   $6.75  «  0.90 

Pinks  $6.15®  6.40 

Red  Mexican   $8.25®8.76 

Tepary     

Garbanzos   89.50®9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.10®  6.25 

Small   Whites   $6.10® 6.26 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices   $10.40®  10.45 

do.    Baby,  Ass'u  prices   $10.50 

Limas,  8.  F.  prices   10.50 ©10.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  ...  .$10.75®  11.00 
POULTRY. 

The  receipts  of  poultry  have  been  light  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  the  demand  has  been 
small.  The  market  is  strong  and  higher  on 
the  heavy  young  stock,  but  hens  continue  to 
weaken,  as  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  bulk 
of  the  demand. 


Broilers.  1  Vi  lbs.  and  under   55c 

do.  Ihi  to  1%  lbs  55.®  60c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  55 ©00c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  50®  55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38  ©40c 

do.  I/eghorns   38®  40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   50®  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25a 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young-  spring,  lb. . .  50  @  53c 

do,  live   45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  86088a 

do.  old.  per  lb  28©  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  80®  85c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  35  ©38c 

do,  old.   lb  30@32o 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb.   26c 

do.  dressed  30c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00®  4  00 

BUTTER. 

Up  to  Wednesday  extra  butter  continued  to 
show  the  same  weakness  it  developed  last, 
week,  but  on  Wednesday  considerable  strength 
was  developed  and  extra  advanced  three  cents 
to  60%.  the  opening  price  of  a  week  ago. 
The  weakness  of  butter  during  the  past  week 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  shipments  coming  into 
the  State  from  the  north  and  also  to  the 
weakness  developed  in  the  New  York  market 
through  the  arrival  of  more  Danish  butter. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.   Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   57      56%  57      56%  67%  60% 

Prime  lsts  

EGGS. 

While  the  prices  of  eggs  this  week  were  at 
a  lower  level  than  last,  the  market  has  shown 
steadiness,  and  the  close  on  extras  was  only  a 
cent  lower  than  the  close  a  week  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  week  46  cars  of  eggs  were  shipped 
to  other  points  than  San  Francisco,  the  bulk 
going  East.  While  eggs  are  now  going  Into 
storage  the  movement  to  date  hag  been  slow, 
the  record  showing  3.669  cases  in  storage. 
However,  compared  with  a  year  ago.  when 
only  424  cases  had  been  sent  to  storage  by 
this  date  the  movement  appears  heavy.  While 
eggs  may  recede  somewhat  from  present 
prices  it  is  not  thought  that  they  will  go 
much  lower  this  year. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  37      37%  38      37      37  38 

Prime  lsts  34%  36      35%  35      35  35 
Ex.  pullets  32      33%  33%  33      32  33 
Undersized   30      30      30      30  %  30%  30 
CHEESE. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  stocks  of 
cheese  available  among  wholesalers,  and  prices 
are  steady  to  firm,  with  higher  quotations  on 
California  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.  fancy.  A  con- 
siderable movement  of  cheese  out  of  storge 
has  developed  recently,  and  nearly  200.000 
lbs.  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  past 
week.  There  is  still  in  storage,  however, 
about  670.000  lbs.  compared  with  173.000  lbs. 
a  year  ago. 

California  Flats,  fancy   31  %c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   32%c 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Oregon  Triplets   29c 

do,  Y.  A  38  %c 

FRK.NH  FRUITS. 
There  is  little  life  in  the  fresh  fruit  mar- 
ket. Oregon  Newtown  pippins  are  somewhat 
stronger  at  $3.25  for  the  best.  The  Cali- 
fornia variety  sells  at  $2.25  for  tho  best. 
Strawberries  are  now  being  received  regularly 
in  small  quantities.  Their  price  ranges  irom 
25  to  40  cents  a  basket. 

Apples.  Spitzenberg.  Oregon   ...  .$2.75 ©3.26 

do,    Laver   $1.60 

Newtown.  Oregon   $3.00  ®  355 

Newtown.  Calif  $1.76 C» 2.25 

Pippins.  Calif  $1.76  ©2.25 

Winesap   $4.00  1 

Pears   $2.50®4.00 

Strawberries,  basket    25@40c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  prices  of  citrus 
fruits.    The  demand  is  reported  to  be  light, 
but  really  first-class  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $6.25®6.76 

do,    choice,  box   $4 .25®  4.86 

do.    Standard,  box   $3.26®3.75 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $4 .50  ©6.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box  82  76®3.26 

do.    Arizona,  box  83.50  ©4.00 

Tangerines,  box   $1.50@3.50 

MONEY. 

The  market  is  weaker  in  consequence  of  the 
lower  price  established  this  week  for  sugar. 
The  general  Impression  that  sugar  will  go  still 
lower  detracts  still  further  from  the  demand 
for  honey. 

Water  White  18  ©20c 

Light  Amber   14  ©16c 

Amber   18®14e 

RICE. 

The  foreign  markets  for  rice  are  active  and 
that  of  Hongkong  appears  excited.  As  yet 
this  has  not  reflected  on  the  domestic  market 
so  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  but  the 
conditions  give  added  strength  to  the  local 
market. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed for  spot  goods.  So  far  the  future 
dealings  have  not  started  and  it  is  impossible 
to  state  when  future  buying  will  commence. 

Prunes — 40-50s  18®lBc 

do,    60-608   15®  16s 

do.    60-70.   14c 

do.    70-808   13c 

do.    80-908   12  %« 

do.    90-lOOn   11c 

Peaches   M%®21c 

Apricots   23  ©30c 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  March  9th.  1900. 
BUTTER, 

While  receipts  were  not  as  large  as  the 
previous  week,  production  is  on  the  increase.  < 
In  the  East  the  market  has  shown  a  down- 
ward trend  for  some  time  and  is  oxpected  to 
be  followed  by  a  still  further  decline.  Recent 
rains  throughout  the  North,  together  with 
generous  showers  locally,  assure  dairymen  • 
plenty  of  green  feeds.  On  the  local  exchange 
the  demand  is  about  normal  with  receipts  for 
the  week  of  273.100  lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery  59c 

do,    prime  first   57c 

do.    first   56c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  10.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  continues 
weak,  and  some  handlers  seem  to  think  the 
low  level  has  been  reached.  However,  an  air 
of  instability  hangs  over  the  situation  and 
one  guess  seems  to  be  about  as  good  as  an- 
other as  to  the  future  trend  of  the  beef 
cattle  market.  Quotations  have  shaded  slight- 
ly lower. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  ..12  ©12%c 
Steers.  No.   1.   1000-1200  lbs  12  @13%c 

do,  No.  1  1200-1400  lbs  ll%@12e 

do.  2nd  quality  9%@10%c 

do.  thin    8    ©  9c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  9  @9%c 

do,    2nd  quality    8    ©  8%c 

do.  common  to  thin   4     ®  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6%  G  7c 

do,  fair    6%@  6c 

do.  thin   4  %  ©  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%  ©13c 

do,  medium  11  @ll%e 

do.  heavy   9    ©  9%c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  market  is  fairly  act- 
ive. It  is  not  easy  for  buyers  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  stuff  in  the  right  quantities  to  supply 
tho  very  good  demand.  The  feed  lots  are 
drawn  upon  largely  for  supplies.  Local  quo- 
tations are  unchanged. 

Lambs,  milk  14©  16c 

do.   yearling   13@18%c 

Sheep,  wethers  11©  12c 

do,  ewes  9®  8%c 

HOGS— Hogs  have  not  been  coming  in 
quite  as  freely  this  past  week,  and  prices  ad- 
vanced fractionally  to  attract  supplies.  All 
grades  participated  in  the  advance.  Hog 
values  are  recovering  in  the  East. 
Hogs.  hard,  fat,  grain-ted,  100-150  lbs.  15 Mc 

do.    150-225  lbs  15  %c 

do.    225-300  lbs  15  %c 

do.    300-400  lbs  14  %c 

Los  Angeles,  March  9,  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  still  inac- 
tive.   The  demand  for  both  steers  and  cows 
is  weak,  and  quotations  are  lower  than  for 


several  weeks  past.     The  supply  on  hand  is 
ample  to  meet  present  demands. 

Per  cwt.  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000©1100  lbs..  .810  00®  12  60 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9J>0@  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $  8.00®  8.50 

Canners   $  4.50©  6.60 

HOGS— There  has  been  little  change  to  re- 
port for  a  week  or  so.  Prices  are  steady  and 
a  fair  demand  is  reported,  and  receipts  are 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagg  226  6  275  lbs.  $12.00®  12. 
Heavy  averag  g  225®  275  lbs.  $14.00  014 
Light   $14.60  ©16 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The    sheep   market   is   feeling  mm 
good  demand.     Very  few  have  been  coming 
in  for  the  last  few  weeks.     Prices  continue 
firm  and  unchanged  from  last  week.  Ewes 
are  selling  well;  lambs  and  yearlings  are  mak-  , 
ing  strong  showing. 

Prime   wethers   $9  0«  ©  1 1 .00 

Yearlings   $9.60®  10.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.50®  9.60 

Lambs   SI  I  00'./  15.00  | 


11(1 

s 


Portland,  Ore..  March  8.  1920. 

CATTLE — Firmer:     re<*ipt.s.     1453  head.' 
Gram    ami    pulp    ''<'    steer*.  $11,506*11.75; 
choice.  $11®11.50:  good  to  choice.  $10®11;! 
medium   to  good.   Si'li  10:    fair  to  medium. 
$7.50 ©8.50;  common   to   fair.   $6.50®  7  50jj 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9.50©10.50;  good 
to  choice.  $8'i9;  medium  to  good.  80.50© 
7.50;  fair  to  medium.  $5,500  IS. 50;  hull-.  $5 
®  7  .50;   prime  lit  lit  calve*.  $15.50®  17 ;  me-* 
dium    light.     $10  ©15.50:    heavy.  $7*110: 
stockers  and  feeders.  $7.50@8.56. 

HOGS — Firmer;  rcn-ipts.  1102  head  lViroe 
mixed.  $15.75  fn  10.25;  medium.  $15.50© 
15.75;  rough  heavy.  $11®  15  25;  pigs.  $12© 
16. 

SHEEP — Sle.uiv    le.-eiptx.  3612  head.  East- 
ern lambs.  $17«18:  light  valley.  $16<*17;' 
heavy.  $14.50®  15.50:  feeder  lambs.  $12®  16:' 
yearlings.  $15</i  15.50:   wether-,   Sl.tw  13.50; 

ewea,  $10  ©12. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  March  8.  1920. 
During  the  past  week  the  citrus  market  has 
experienced  a  slight  decline,  both  oranges  and 
lemons  showing  some  weakness.  The  quality 
of  the  oranges  sent  forward  has  been  not 
quite  up  to  standard,  due  to  oversized  and 
spongy  growth,  and  demand  seems  to  have 
slackened  off.  F.  o.  b.  California  quotations 
on  Navels  from  $4  to  $4.60  for  standards. 
Valencias  are  beginning  to  show  some  move- 
ment, some  trading  having  been  reported  on 


a  basis  of  $4 ©4.25  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  lemon  market  has  also  shown 
weakness,  though  prices  have  sagged 
little.  Choice  fruit  is  selling  in  the  Ea 
markets  on  a  basis  of  $4.25  to  $5.0#.  1 
are  about  200,000  boxes  of  foreign  lei 
In  sight  on  the  New  York  market. 

Total  shipments  of  California  citrus  i 
for  the  prevent  season  (from  Nov  1.  1 
amount  to  about  13.000  carloads  of  or; 
and  2.500  earloads  of  lemons 
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EGOS. 

The  tone  of  the  egg  market  is  weak  today, 
though  demand  is  reported  good.  Fresh  ranch 
and  ease  counts  are  unchanged  from  last  week, 
but  pullets  are  quoted  2e  under  a  week  ago. 
Egg  production  is  on  the  increase  and  this  con- 
dition may  force  the  price  down  further  be- 
fore many  days.  There  were  received  during 
the  past  week,  2.095  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   38c 

do,    case  count   36c 

do,    pullets   33c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  continue  to  make  a  good 
showing,  the  demand  being  good  at  steady 
prices.  Receipts  are  a  little  better  in  light 
hens  at  quotations.  The  scarcity  continues 
in  ducks  and  trukeys.  while  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  these  prices. 
Broilers.   I   t«  l  1     lbs  40c 

do,    1%  to  1%  lbs  44c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys   37®  44c 

Geese   27c 

FRIIT 

As  usual,  this  market  has  nothing  in  fresh 
fruits  but  apples,  especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  A  steady  demand  is  reported  all 
during  the  week  for  choice  to  fancy  stock. 
Poor  stock  Is  meeting  with  little  sale. 
Apples — BeUfleurs.  4  tier   S1.90@2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$2 .75®  3.25 

do.  White  Pcrmain,  packed  box  $2.25®  2.50 

do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.00® 2.25 

do,  Spitzenburg.  packed  box .  .  . $2.25@3.25 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  quoted  higher  again  this  week 
and  it  is  stated  on  the  market  that  lighter 
receipts  is  the  cause  of  the  raise.  Onions 
are  very  scarce  under  a  fair  demand  and  a 
higher  price.  Cabbage  is  steady  and  selling 
fairly  well.  It  is  dull  with  lettuce.  Peas  re- 
ported in  fair  demand  and  price  steady.  Caul- 
iflower quite  scarce  and  buyers  eager  for  it  at 
quotations. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanlis.  ..  .$5.75®  6.25 

do,       1  ilia  Russets,   cwt  $5.75® 6.00 

Sweet  potatoes   $4.50@4.75 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt...  $5.00@5.25 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $6.50® 7.00 

do,    Australian   Brown   $5.75@6.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.50®  1.75 

Lettuce,   crate   25®  40c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25@1.40 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Celery,   crate   $5.75® 6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75® 2.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30@35c 

BEANS. 

Beans  were  dull  again  during  the  past  week, 
though  prices  remained  stationary.  Baby 
limas  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The  tone 
of  the  market  at  this  time  is  dull  in  all  va- 
rieties. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.60® 6.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAY. 

Grain  hay  is  becoming  very  scarce  and  the 
price  remains  firm  with  good  demand.  Al- 
falfa is  somewhat  quiet  and  price  un- 
changed with  only  fair  receipts.  All  prices 
seem  to  be  holding  firm. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $27.00® 30.00 

Oat  hay.   ton   $30.00® 34.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,   ton  $34.50@36.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   835.00@37.00 

Straw   $14.00  ©16.00 

ALFALFA. 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  conditions, 
furnished  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Califor- 
nia. Inc..  408-10  Pacific  Electric  Building.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Indications'  are  that  opening 
prices  for  alfalfa  for  the  coming  season  will 
be  high.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
.slightly  under  the  present  price  for  old  hay. 
Water  conditions  throughout  the  State,  short- 
age of  farm  labor  and  the  high  prices  that 
growers  are  compelled  to  pay  for  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  nat- 
urally lead  them  to  expect  a  better  price  for 
their  crop  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  at  the  opening  of  past  seasons. 
There  is  considerable  acreage  of  alfalfa  land 
being  plowed  up  and  being  replaced  by  other 
crops,  such  as  cotton  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  some  sections  of  the  Bakersfield  district. 
Prices  quoted  are  those  effective  on  this  date. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $37.00® 38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  $32.00@34.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $28.00@30.00 

Choice  Dairy   $35.00  ®  36.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $34.00® 36.00 

Standard  Dairy    ■■■■■  $30.00©32.00 

Classified  Advertisements. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

—KOR~SALE~BY-OWNER— Country  Sentle" 
man's  Home  in  Los  Gatos  foothills,  %  mile 
off  highway,  level  county  road  to  property, 
48  acres  (24  acres  in  bearing  fruit,  prunes, 
apricots  and  Jordan  almonds).  Fine  improve- 
ments, picturesque  location,  best  of  soil, 
hundreds  of  oak  trees,  abundance  of  moun- 
tain spring  water.  Price  right.  Hal  G.  Os- 
burn,  Kennedy  Rd.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  all  leveled  for  alfalfa 
with  a  well  on  it.  pump  and  engine,  a  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Co.  outfit,  in  good  running  or- 
der. The  land  is  nearly  all  in  barley.  Buyer 
gets  one-half  of  the  crop  and  will  be  put'  in 
com  after  barley  is  off.  A  good  buy.  Write: 
Owner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  82.  Orland,  Glenn 
Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Finest  Cattle  Ranch  in  Calif or- 
nia.  Drought  does  not  affect  it.  2500  acres 
delta  land,  45  miles  from  Sacramento.  Great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  2000  head 
of  cattle  now  pasturing  on  the  land.  $125.00 
per  acre.  F.  N.  Chaplin.  Argonaut  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo.  

70  ACRES  OR  LESS — Good  bottom  land. 
Pope  Valley.  Napa  Co.  Good  fence.  Genuine 
bargain  at  $50.00.  Terms.  A.  Melvin.  Par- 
■Uae.  Cal. 


FIVE-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM,  covered  with 
bearing  almond  trees;  chicken  houses  for  500 
laying  hens;  2-room  cabin.  Electric  pumping 
plant — all  new.  In  Tehama  county;  3  miles 
to  shipping  point.  $'2500:  terms.  Box  1840. 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  

A  BIG  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon.   

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  IN  YOLO  COUNTY — A  fully 
equipped  dairy  of  60  cows.  Box  1830.  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  ,   


•5  SAMPSON  MODEL  S-25  Tractors,  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
first-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
chards, Healdsburg.  Cal. 


PUMP  FOR  SALE— Layne  &  Bowler;  15- 
inch  pump:  2  stage  25  ft.  installation;  direct 
connected  to  15  H.  P.  Westinghouse  motor. 
Like  new.  Price  $1,000.  Hackley  &  Squire, 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — One  large  bean  threshing  out- 
fit complete,  including  the  following:  one 
36-60  bean  separator  used  three  seasons. 
Hardwood  frame  and  selected  lumber  through- 
out. Capacity  2500 — 100  bags  per  day.  One 
Case  Steam  Tractor  Engine  and  Separator 
used  three  seasons  only;  practically  new.  Also 
14  net  wagons,  1  new  cookhouse  last  year. 
Derrick  wagon  and  in  fact  the  best  and  most 
complete  threshing  outfit  In  Ventura  Co.  This 
is  a  special  built  machine  and  has  the  latest 
devices  to  save  labor  and  beans.  This  is  a 
money-making  outfit.  Can  give  good  reasons 
for  selling.  Price  below  actual  value.  H.  A. 
Munger,  Santa  Paula.  Calif.  

COTTON- SEEto- FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pdunds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  umber  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County.  

TRACTORS^— One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  $2850,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rime  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BEMANUFACTUBED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Americus,  ever- 
bearing. Strong,  healthy  plants.  Do  well  in 
California.  $2.50  per  100;  $5.00  per  250, 
postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  F.  I.  Moffet,  Ellens- 
burg,  Washington 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SEEDS — Alfalfa"  Seed  40<T~f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.  All  varieties  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed.  Write  for  special  prices.  Bay  Counties 
Seed  Co..  San  Francisco,  California. 


BROODERS.  BROODERS. 

Lamp-heated  and  electric.  The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  Free  circular.  Victor 
Incubator  Co.,  Decoto,  Calif. 
""CORY- rHORNLESS^TSAMMOTH  BLAX'K^ 
berry. — Get  strong  plants  from  Cory  Ranch. 
6  for  $1.50;  12  for  $3.00,  postpaid.  G.  S. 
Wills.  Jamestown.  Calif. 


KENTUCKY  WONDER  BEAN  SEED  for 
sale,  $12.50  per  hundred  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  Santa 
Cruz.  Chas.  L.  Beltz,  Route  2,  Box  779A, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  , 


CRO LEY'S   BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BERRY  PLANTS — Ettersburg  Strawberries 
Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Moniz.  Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


CORY    THORNLESS    MAMMOTH  BLACK- 

berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson.  Rt.  A.  Box  209.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Himalaya  Blackberry 
plants,  well  rooted.  75c.  Mokelumne  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Lockeford,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — California  Wonder  Corn  for 

seed.  Doubles  yield.  Send  for  circular.  James 
McKee,   Riverside,  Calif. 


CHOICE  FRANQUETTE  GRAFTWOOD — 5o 

per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4,  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE^-Eureka  Walnut  Grafting  Wood, 
6c  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn,  Route  B,  Box  351.  San 
Jose. 


ASK  FOB  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.  Al- 
dress  D.  A.  Snow.  1076  Bird  Are.,  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


"Test  Special' 
Rubber  Belt 


All  sizes— All  widths.  "TEST  SPECIAL'" 
stocked  in  San  Francisco  in  all  popular  sizes  from 
1  inch  to  24  inches  inclusive.  Every  "TEST 
SPECIAL"  fully  guaranteed  to  satisfactorily 
perform  the  service  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

Our  Free  Service 
Department 

We  maintain  a  department  that  will  give  you  free  of  any 
cost  any  information  you  may  require  regarding  your 
belt  problems. 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.P.M.,  and  Diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley,  distance  between  cen- 
ters of  same,  also  give  the  rated  horse-power  of  your  mot»r 
or  engine,  and  name  kind  of  machinery  you  are  operating. 

We  will  reply  immediately  giving  you  our  recommendation 
as  to  kind  of  Belt  to  use. 

Write  us  today. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Go. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

Home  Office:  New  York  Branches  In  all  principal  cities 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

For  MAY,   FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  Icbs  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR 

(WANN  PATENTS) 

Produces  Quality  Prunes  That  Command  Premium  Prices 
Gives  Fruit  Growers  Absolute  Insurance  Against  Rain 

Call  at  Our  Office,  or  Write,  Stating  Requirements 


PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR 

Produces  better  quality  than  prunes  dried 
in  the  sun  or  by  any  other  process. 
Permits  you  to  leave  the  late,  ripening 
fruits  on  the  tree  until  sugar  content  has 
reached  its  maximum. 
Gives  you  a  product  that  commands  pre- 
mium prices. 

Preserves  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Dries  your  prunes  at  the  proper  time,  rain 

or  shine. 

Saves  you  enough  in  one  year  to  pay  for 
the  plant  by  entirely  eliminating  losses  by 
rain. 

Dries  your  prunes  with  less  expense,  not 
counting  the  big  item  of  insurance  against 
rain. 

Dries  your  fruit  in  any  quantity. 
Prevents    fermentation,    allowing  more 
moisture  content  to  remain  than  in  sun 
drying,  which  results  in  greater  tonnage 
and  higher  grading. 


TO  COMMERCIAL  DRYERS  OF  WINE  GRAPES: 

One  unit  of  the  Pacific  Evaporator  will  tost  approxi- 
mately $2,500.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  ten  tons  of 
fresh  wine  grapes,  producing  at  least  2>  L.  tons  of  dried 
grapes.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  five  days — in  this  way: 

2«/2  tons  of  dried  grapes  @  $360 

a  ton,  worth   $900.00 

10  tons  fresh  grapes  @  $35  a 

ton,  cost  $350.00 

Cost  of  drying,  not  including 

dipping  or  stemming   62.50 — 412.50 

Net  profit,  one  day   $487.50 

FIVE  DAYS'  PROFIT  $2437.50 

The  total  output  depends  on  the  number  of  units  installed. 


Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  California, 
speaking  of  evaporators  and  their  advantages, 
said:  "The  most  beautiful  dried  primes  thai 
have  ever  come  to  my  attention  were  dried  by 
the  Wann  Brothers  of  Healdsburg."  The 
primes,  to  which  he  referred,  had  been  dried  by 
the  evaporator  invented  by  John  T.  Wann. 
which  has  since  been  named  the  Pacific  Evap- 
orator. 

Professor  Cruess,  writing  for  "The  Monthly 
Bulletin"  of  the  California  Commission  of  Hor- 
ticulture, soon  alter  the  September  rains  of 
1918,  said:  "The  heavy  rains  of  last  September 
have  caused  growers  of  prunes  seriously  to 
consider  methods  of  combating  rain  damage 
during  the  drying  season.  A  study  of  the 
weather  reports  during  the  last  ten  years  would 
indicate  that  fall  rains  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  of  longer  duration  than  in  previous 
years.  II  will  pay  the  grower  to  study  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  evaporator. 

"About  three  weeks  of  foggy  weather  oc- 
curred last  September,  which  was  very  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  mold  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of*  fermentation.  Redipping  the  fruit  did 
not  stop  the  mold.  The  turning  of  the  fruit  on 
the  trays  did  little  good.   All  of  the  usual 


methods  of  overcoming  rain  damage  failed  and 
those  who  tried  them  lost  a  great  percentage  of 
the  fruit  that  was  on  the  trays  and  practically 
all  of  the  fruit  in  the  orchards." 

Professor  Cruess  in  a  recent  speech  declared 
that  evaporation  is  less  expensive  than  sun- 
drying.   He  figured  it  this  way: 

"Sun  drying — Interest  on  trays  (  worth  $2,- 
.">00),  $225;  Joss  of  revenue  due  to  using  extra 
land  (4  acres)  for  dry  yard,  $900;  total  $1,125. 

"Evaporator  drying — Interest  on  evaporator, 
$400;  fuel,  $300;  total,  $700.  This  gives  the 
evaporator  $425  advantage." 

A  prominent  San  Francisco  packer  recently 
said  that  anybody  with  an  orchard,  yielding  25 
tons  of  dried  prunes  annually,  could  afford  to 
spend  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  an  evaporator  as  an 
insurance  against  rain.  Even  it*  he  persists  in 
the  sun-drying  plan  for  regular  operation  he 
should  have  this  protection  against  losing  his 
entire  crop  on  account  of  the  weather. 

One  unit  of  the  Pacific  Evaporator  will  cost 
the  grower  approximately  one-half  of  this 
amount,  or  less  if  he  builds  for  utility  only. 
•With  this  process  he  can  produce  the  highest 
quality,  bringing  from  one  to  ten  cents  a  pound 
over  the  sun-dried. 

Each  unit  will  turn  out  a  charge  of  five  tons 
of  prunes,  undipped — about  two  and  one-fifth 
tons  of  highest  quality  dried — in  twenty-four 
hours.  If  quantity  only  is  desired  the  running 
time  can  be  reduced  and  the  output  correspond- 
ingly increased.  If  partly  dried  in  the  sun  a 
few  hours'  run  in  the  evaporator  will  suffice, 
and  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  unit  can  be  han- 
dled in  twenty-four  hours. 


Pacific  Evaporator  Company 


(WANN  PATENTS) 
Robert  C.  Newell,  Wm.  C.  Murdoch,  Jr.,  John  T.  Wann 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


425  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

Telephone,  Sutter  3099. 
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Globe  Artichoke  for  East— A  Coming  Crop 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


ANY  SPECIALIZED  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS  in  California 
are  well  known,  but  another  as  thoroughly  specialized  as  any 
of  them,  but  not  so  much  advertised,  is  the  great  and  rapidly 
growing  globe  artichoke  district  along  the  coast  flats  and  valleys 
of  western  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  This  crop  has 
not  been  spectacular,  but  there  is  good  promise  that  it  will  become  so. 
Movie  pictures  showing  activities  in  'the  Halfmoon  Bay  Artichoke  Association 
fields,  packing  houses,  and  at  the  loading  station  for  eastern  shipment,  were 
screened  at  the  Fruit  Jobbers'  convention  recently  held  in  San  Francisco. 
The  bearing  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  crop  from  some  500  acres  is 
this  year  beinc;  shipped  East  from  northern  Santa  Cruz  county  for  the  first 
time. 

The  coming  prominence  and  increasing  acreage  of  this  industry  can  easily 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause  which  has  made  other  industries  mentioned 
above  so  mighty  in  production  of  foods  and  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 


acres  of  artichokes  now  under  cultivation  by  the  partners  of  P.  Lambardi. 
Artichoke  Farmers  Increase  Fertility. 
The  virtue  of  these  pioneers  was  not  alone  in  producing  and  marketing 
well  for  the  few  years  past.  Theirs  is  one  system  of  farming  which  has 
wonderfully  improved  fertility.  Few  places  elsewhere  in  California  will  one 
find  such  beautiful  black,  rich,  loamy,  well-drained  soil.  It  was  originally  the 
washings  from  the  hills,  mixed  more  or  less  with  sand.  Its  present  fertility 
is  partly  due  to  the  train-loads  of  manure  hauled  from  San  Francisco  and 
worked  into  the  soil  year  after  year.  This  is  costing  $4  per  ton  now  at  Half- 
moon  Bay.  The  fertility  is  partly  due  also  to  the  system  of  growing  intercrops 
of  peas,  horsebeans,  other  beans,  brussels  sprouts,  and  potatoes,  both  be- 
tween the  rows  in  first-year  plantings  and  on  all  land  rotated  with  artichokes. 
The  legumes,  of  course,  add  directly  to  fertility.  All  of  the, crops  add  to  the 
humus  or  fertility,  or  both,  for  none  of  the  vegetation  is  wasted.  Even  the 
brussels  sprout  stalks  and  old  artichoke  roots  and  tops  are  piled  up  until  they 


Artichoke  field  in  the  San  Mateo  district  of  California — the  chief  producing  section  for  this  vegetable  in  the  United  States.    (Illustration  courtesy  San  Francisco  Artichoke  Growers' Association.) 


them.  That  cause  Is  organization,  based  of  course  on  the  food  value  of  arti- 
chokes and  on  the  natural  advantages  of  the  area  where  they  are  grown. 
Only  within  the  past  few  years  have  artichokes  paid  real  profits  to  the 
growers.  Previous  to  that,  the  growers  only  existed  by  virtue  of  long  hours, 
working  themselves  and  their  families. 

Strong  Bucks  and  Good  Heads. 
High  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Italians,  who  thus  pioneered  the  way  in  an 
untried  country.  Head  work  did  much  more  than  hard  work  for  them,  not 
only  in  leading  to  organization  as  mentioned,  but  also  in  a  clever  reversal  of 
Nature's  intentions  with  the  crop  they  were  handling.  It  is  the  nature  of  a 
globe  artichoke  to  produce  its  edible  buds  late  in  the  spring  and  during  sum- 
mer, when  other  vegetables  are  common  and  when  the  heat  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  market  any  considerable  crop-  before  the  buds  are  too  far  open  and 
too  tough  for  eating.  The  growers  have  learned  to  produce  artichokes  for 
the  market  from  October  until  May.  This  is  accomplished  by  mowing  off  the 
tops  at  the  ground  in  May  or  June,  and  by  repeated  summer  irrigation  and 
cultivation.    It  was  explained  while  the  writer  recently  tramped  over  the  64 


dry  in  summer  and  are  burned,  the  ashes  being  spread  abroad  for  fertilizer. 
Organized  for  Eastern  Shipment. 
As  production  increased  in  the  early  days  it  seemed  necessary  to  look  to 
the  East  for  markets.  Small  lot  shipments  failed  to  arrive  in  good  order,  and 
individuals  were  unable  to  check  up  on  sales.  In  order  to  get  refrigerator 
service  on  the  trains  full  carloads  would  have  to  be  shipped.  Individuals 
could  not  do  this,  so  a  number  of  growers  got  together  in  1912  and  formed  the 
San  Francisco  Artichoke  Growers'  Association,  engaging  G.  Scalmanini  as 
sales  manager.  This  organization  is  still  shipping  to  the  East  the  crops  from 
over  2000  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Scalmanini.  The  early  shipments  were  in 
drums ;  but  the  Association,  which  then  controlled  most  of  the  Eastern  ship- 
ments, changed  over  to  apple  boxes  and  half  boxes  against  the  protest  of  the 
Eastern  dealers,  who  have  since  recognized  these  packages  as  most  popular. 
Artichokes  from  the  ranches  are  assembled  at  Moss  Beach  for  grading  and 
packing.  About  three  years  ago  the  Halfmoon  Bay  Coastside  Artichoke 
Growers'  Association  was  organized,  with  J.  L.  Debenedetti  at  its  head.  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  471.) 
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TH  E  only  way  to  stop  a '  leak  is  to 
Calco  Grain  Bins  are  plugs;  they  were 
especially  to  plug  leaks. 

They  plug  the  leaks  where  your  grain  has  been 
wasting.    They  plug  the  leaks  in  your  business. 

Sacks  leak, 
holes  in  them. 

One  mill  in  California  had  to  resack  1  5  %  of 
the  grain  it  handled  in  sacks  because  of  the  leaks. 

Sacks  tear  at  the  harvester  and  in  the  field— 
and  leak.  They  tear  on  nails  in  the  wagon  bed 
and  in  the  car — and  leak. 


plug  it. 
designed 


Squirrels,  rats  and  mice  gnaw 


Every  leak  means  a  loss  to  you  that  could  be 

avoided. 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  don't  leak.  They  don't 
tear  or  sunburn.  Every  kernel  put  into  them 
reaches  the  market.  They  are  weather  proof  and 
rodent  proof. 

Write  immediately  for  prices,  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions. The  information  in  the  Calco  Grain 
Booklet  costs  you  nothing  and  will  show  you  how 
to  save  money. 


Model  269 

Calco  Hog  Fountain 

Automatic  in  its  action.  Once  in- 
stalled, little  care  or  attention  is 
necessary.  Connected  up  with  run- 
ning water.  Trough  is  provided  with 
three  drinking  places,  so  formed  as 
»o  make  frequent  cleaning  unneces- 
sary.   The  price  will  suit  you. 


Model 


Mode!  244 
Made  in  many  sizes 


Model  251 

Calco  Self  -Watering  Tank 
for  Hogs 

Supplies  clean  water  at  all  times. 
It  has  a  large  reservoir  and  so  does 
away  with  the  need  of  carrying 
water  frequently.  To  be  used  where 
there  is  no  running  water.  A  prac- 
tical and  labor  saving  device. 


Calco  Self- Feeder  for  Hogs 

Does  away  with  laborious  and 
wasteful  hand  feeding.  Designed  for 
all  sizes  of  grain.  Quicker  gains  at 
less  expense  with  stlf. feeders.  Calco 
Booklet  describes  in  full. 


Calco  Hog  Trough 

Made  for  service — strong,  durable 
and  sanitary.  All  surfaces  are 
smooth  and  free  from  cracks  and 
seams.  AH  edges  are  smoothed  and 
corners  rounded  to  protect  feeding 
animals.    Send  for  Calco  Booklet. 


Model  257 

Calco  Sheep  Trough 

Fills  a  long-felt  want.  Is  built  of 
Galvanized  Armco — American  In- 
got Iron.  It  is  narrow,  so  sheep  can 
not  jump  or  be  shoved  into  it,  yet 
wide  enough  to  permit  sheep  to  drink 
from  both  sides. 


Calco  Sheep  Feeder 

An  economical  feeder  for  hay, 
alfalfa  meal  or  grain.  Feed  is  ac- 
cessible only  when  consumed.  No 
waste,  for  the  finer  parts  of  the  feeds 
are  caught  by  a  specially  designed 
feeding  pan.  Write  for  prices  and 
description. 
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New  Methods  Applied  to  Raisin  Vineyards 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

"Co-operation  is  the  cure-all  for 
farm  troubles.  Hurrah  for  it!  Look 
what  it  has  done  for  the  raisin 
grower."  Starvation  prices  of  the  old 
days  compared  with  the  satisfactory 
prices  of  the  present  give  good 
grounds  for  such  a  sentiment,  but  it  is 
very  unfortunate  if  the  success  of  co- 
operative marketing  blinds  a  person 
to  improvements  that  are  possible  in 
raisin  production.  There  is  just 
about  as  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  producing  raisins 
as  there  once  was  for  improving  the 
marketing  end.  If  you  will  figure 
what  this  means  you  will  see  that  per- 
fect farm  methods  from  a  practical 
standpoint  should  almost  double  the 
welfare  already  accomplished  by  co- 
operative marketing. 

Co-operative  marketing  has  made  a 
step  toward  improving  methods  of 
production  by  securing  Fred  K.  How- 
ard, a  trained  field  man,  to  help  all  he 
can  in  securing  the  best  possible  vine- 
yard methods  of  "Sunmaid"  ranchers. 
Howard's  first  duty  is  to  serve  any 
"Sunmaid"  grower  who  has  vineyard 
troubles  he  needs  advice  upon,  just  as 
a  Farm  Advisor  or  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner would  help  out  in  such  a 
case,  only  they  deal  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  farm  matters,  and  Howard 
deals  strictly  with  the  raisin  business. 
$  A  more  important  form  of  work  is 
in  investigating  the  great  lines  of 
needed  improvement  in  raisin-grow- 
ing and  getting  these  lines  under  way. 
This  is  what  deserves  the  most  atten- 
tion by  people  who  want  to  learn. 
The  need  of  improvement  can  be  seen 
in  a  short  summary. 

Gigantic  Ranch  Failings. 

The  average  vineyard  falls  a  great 
depth  below  a  reasonable  degree  of 
perfection.  If  every  vineyard  were 
handled  up  to  a  practical  farm  stand- 
ard, Howard  believes  that  the  acre 
yield  would  be  increased  nearly  a  ton 
per  acre.  This  estimate  is  proved  rea- 
sonable by  consistent  yields  on  a 
number  of  small  vineyards  under  the 
direct  management  of  their  owners, 
who  might  get^still  better  yields  with 
a  little  better  care. 

Take  the  one  matter  of  pruning.  In 
the  majority  of  vineyards  the  men  cut 
without  any  realization  of  whether 
they  are  doing  the  best  way  or  not. 
An  improvement  over  this  is  Where 
the  pruners  know  what  the  right  sys- 
tem is  in  a  general  way,  but  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  leaving  too 
few  or  too  many  canes,  or  whether 
the  ones  they  leave  are  better  or 
worse  than  the  ones  cut  away,  or 
whether  the  amount  of  wood  is  what 
is  needed  to  fit  the  vigor  of  the  vines 
and  the  strength  of  the  soil.  Right 
pruning  demands  that  the  pruner 
know  the  best  system  for  the  vines, 
and  just  what  brush  left  or  removed 
will  best  suit  the  vines  be  is  han- 
dling under  that  system.  How  are 
right  yields  going  to  be  secured 
unless  that  policy  is  secured?  Only 
one  vineyardist  in  100  is  up  to  that 
standard. 

Growers  say,  "What's  the  use.  If 
I  start  a  crew  of  men  off  right,  they 
will  get  back  to  their  old  ways  20 
minutes  after  my  back  is  turned." 
True  enough,  but  if  every  vineyardist 
knows  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
tells  his  men  to  prune  like  that,  the 
men  will  begin  to  notice  it,  when  they 
will  not  notice  one  man  who  wants 
something  different  from  what  all  the 
other  growers  get.  Consequently  it 
is  going  to  help  if  each  grower  attends 
his  farm  bureau  meetings  and  demon- 
strations of  pruning,  and  reads  the 
latest  instructions,  and  knows  certain- 
ly just  what  should  be  done.  And,  of 
course,  pruning  is  only  one  step  in 
the  whole  progress  of  getting  possible 
yields  of  high  quality  raisins. 
New  Drive  on  Quality. 

Think  of  this  a  minute.  You  hear 
a  lot  about  raisin  yields,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  word  about  quality,  which  is 
an  ideal  that  Howard  is  going  after 
in  every  possible  way — more  so  be- 
cause It  has  been  neglected.  It  is 
true  that  the  sugar  test  of  raisins  be- 
fore drying  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  even  there  the  aim  has 


Frese  by  D.  I.  Whitney.) 

been  toward  getting  as  big  a  yield  as 
possible.  That  result  helps  quality, 
too,  for  lots  of  sugar  means  a  big 
yield  and  improved  quality,  but  that 
is  only  one  step. in  the  right  direction. 

To  get  quality,  raisins  have  to  be 
grown  right  and  then  need  good  soil 
conditions  in:  (1)  plant  food;  (2) 
humus,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter; 
(3)  cultivation;  and  (4)  irrigation. 
Let  us  look  at  these  few  features. 

One  of  the  steps  to  aid  the  raisin 
industry  has  been  the  offer  by  the 
raisin  company  to  analyze  vineyard 
soils  of  members  free  to  show  what 
fertilization  can  be  profitably  sug- 
gested. Some  striking  facts  have  been 
developed  by  the  analysis. 

One  of  these  is  the  remarkable  de- 
ficiency of  nitrogen  in  most  old  vine- 
yard soils.  Investigation  of  all  other 
crops  proves  that  good  yields  cannot 
be  secured  without  lots  of  nitrogen, 
but  where  do  you  find  vineyards  that 
are  well  and  regularly  fertilized? 
How  much  can  you  guess  that  the 
yield  would  be  increased  if  they  were? 
There  was  no  fertilization  in  the  days 
of  starvation  prices,  and  when  prices 
improved  nobody  thought  that  fertil- 
ization was  needed  because  they  had 
never  tried  it.  As  it  is,  raisin  prices 
justify  a  plentiful  use  of  manures. 
There  is  this  also  about  it;  you  can 
prune  vines  to  make  them  produce  so 
heavily  that  the  vines  will  be  hurt. 
Fertilize  them  well  and  they  will  bear 
heavily  and  not  be  hurt. 

Lime  Scarce  and  Valuable. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about 
the  need  of  nitrogen  for  soils.  Long 
cultivation  in  an  arid  district,  and  no 
covercrops  or  barnyard  manure  ac- 
count for  that.  The  lack  of  lime  is  a 
surprise  in  view  of  the  belief  that  Cal- 
ifornia soils  are  rich  in  that  sub- 
stance. When  they  are,  long-contin- 
ued irrigation,  particularly  on  sandy 
land,  will  take  it  out 

There  is  this  about  lime,  too.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant plant  foods  on  the  market.  It 
costs  very  little  to  put  back  lime  into 
the  soil,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
ground  limestone. 

Lime  bears  this  supposed  relation 
to  quality.  It  "sweetens"  soil.  Lots 
of  sugar  usually  means  a  high  qual- 
ity raisin.  The  sweetness  of  lime  is 
different  from  that  of  sugar,  yet  pre- 
liminary investigations  indicate  that 
the  highest  quality  raisins  come  from 
areas  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  Certainly  some  other 
fruits  have  the  highest  quality  on  such 
soils  and  there  is  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion in  Mr.  Howard's  mind  that 
abundant  applications  of  lime  are  go- 
ing to  be  a  big  step  toward  getting  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  that  the  rai- 
sin district  should  attain. 

Other  Steps  Forward. 

The  other  three  factors  in  getting 
quality  raisins  can  be  gone  over 
briefly.  Cover  crops  are  a  problem  in 
vineyards.  They  would  do  two  things; 
they  would  provide  needed  nitrogen 
and  improve  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil. 

Without  cover  crops,  considerable 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  by  better  tillage. 

Irrigation  will  help.  A  man  has  to 
take  water  when  he  can  get  it  from 
the  ditch  company,  and  the  nature  of 
the  season  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  that  too,  but  even  under  the 
canals  a  better  use  of  the  water  can 
be  made  if  the  soil  is  handled  right, 
so  that  the  vines  will  not  suffer  so 
soon  from  drouth. 

The  thing  that  would  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  that  proposition  is 
to  have  pumping  plants  to  supply 
water  when  the  canals  were  empty. 
It  would  not  only  do  a  lot  during  the 
summer,  but  it  would  help  in  making 
a  winter  cover  crop,  so  supplying  ni- 
trogen and  humus.  There  is  a  big 
field  for  work  to  show  how  irrigation 
in  the  right  or  wrong  time  can  affect 
the  yield  and  the  quality  of  raisins, 
but  that  is  too  big  a  subject  and  it 
shows  what  an  immense  field  there  is 
for  investigation  before  the  average 
vineyard  owner  knows  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  then  does  it. 


Sweat  Boxes  or  Lug  Boxes? 

None  of  the  things  mentioned  have 
been  discussed  fully.  Some  improve- 
ments of  summer  care  have  been 
barely  suggested.  For  the  harvesting 
period  one  trivial  matter  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  opening  for  better 
methods. 

On  many  vineyards  the  sweat  bexes 
are  merely  used  to  haul  the  raisins 
from  the  trays  to  the  packing  house  | 
and  quality  is  going  to  be  hurt  that 
way.  Sweat  boxes  are  not  sweat 
boxes  used  like  that:  they  are  lug 
boxes.  Their  real  name  shows  their 
purpose.  Get  the-  raisins  into  the 
boxes  early;  let  them  stand  there  and 
sweat,  so  that  the  moisture  will  be 
even  all  through  them,  so  that  those 
too  dry  will  gain  in  weight  from  those 
not  dry  enough.  That  means  better 
quality,  and  better  quality  means  bet- 
ter markets.  A  better  use  of  the 
sweat  boxes  will  mean  also  less  con- 
gestion at  the  packing-houses. 

Better  quality  is  a  good  thing  in 
every  way.  When  it  is  found  how  a 
high  quality  raisin  can  best  be  pro- 
duced, that  raisin  will  have  lots  of 
sugar.  With  lots  of  sugar  it  will 
hold  more  moisture  without  injury, 
so  a  greater  tonnage  can  be  secured 
from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  and 
there  will  be  fewer  spoiled  raisins. 

The  modesty  of  Mr.  Howard  might 
be  shocked  by  seeing  such  a  rosy  out- 
look developed  from  an  outline  of  his 
duties  and  efforts,  and  justly  so,  if  it 


it  was  intimated  that  there  was  any 
thought  of  his  office  causing  all  the 
possible  improvements  suggested. 

What  can  happen  is  this.  The  Uni- 
versity can  keep  up  its  good  work  and 
tell  about  it  in  bulletins  and  farm 
papers;  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioner can  keep  out  some  pests,  fight 
others,  see  that  nursery  stock  is  of 
the  right  sort,  and  do  his  other  du- 
ties; the  farm  advisors  and  the  farm 
bureaus  can  meet,  demonstrate  and 
help  out  in  trying  what  is  best;  the 
farm  press  can  tell  about  it  all,  and  as 
each  man  learns  his  best  and  does  his 
best  his  neighbor  will  improve  also. 
Gradually  the  whole  level  of  methods 
can  be  brought  up  and  it  looks  as  if 
then  the  benefits  from  good  methods 
will  be  as  great  as  the  benefits  from 
good  marketing. 


SEW  VARIETIES  CAPRI  FIGS. 


While  the  fig  acreage  of  the  State 
is  advancing  so  rapidly,  certain  ad- 
vances in  methods  are  also  being 
accomplished.  Some  of  these  are  in 
the  capri  varieties.  The  J.  C.  Forkner 
Company,  which  has  been  the  leader 
in  fig  development  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict, has  determined  on  the  Stanford 
and  Roeding  No.  3  as  the  best  capri 
varieties.  The  latter  has  been  well 
known  for  a  long  time.  The  former 
is  a  new  variety  and  many  fig  growers 
are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it.  It 
can  be  highly  recommended. 


It  Makes  Them  Grow 

You  can  cultivate  your  bearing  orchards  by 
blasting  between  the  rows  with  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite. The  shock  of  the  explosion  breaks  the 
hard  subsoil  beneath  them.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  the  way  your  trees  will  grow  and  bear  after 
you've  used  a  little 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"I  couldn't  get  along  without  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite. It  does  three  men's  work  on  my  place. 
And  its  easy  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  Send  to 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their 
68  page  illustrated  book, 'Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion'. They'll  send  it  to  you  for  the' asking. 
This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant  trees,  dig 
ditches,  cultivate  your  bearing  orchards,  clear 
your  land,  and  do  many  other  things  with  the 
help  of  explosives." 

"Better  send  for  that  book  today — you  need  it." 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  at  leading  dealers. 


HERCULES  POWDER^  CO.    1039   Chronicle  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  Please  sendme  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for. 
Name  


Address 
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EDITORIAL 


RURAL  POLITICAL  PALACES. 

WHILE  our  readers  are,  we  hope,  continually 
thinking  and  acting  forward  toward  the  real- 
ization of  "community  centers"  in  all  our  rural 
neighborhoods  (for  the  reasons  so  cogently  urged 
by  Mr.  Newman  in  our  issue  of  February  14),  it 
occurs  to  us  that  there  may  be  something  done  im- 
mediately to  promote  rural  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant political  issues  which  are  pending  this  year, 
and  in  which  rural  people  should  muster  full  un- 
derstanding and  influence.  At  nearly  all  the  cross- 
ings of  main  highways  there  are  buldings  of  more 
or  less  reputable  appearance  and  of  various  hold- 
ing capacities  which  are  now  monuments  of  the 
gin  traffic  now  happily  departed.  It  may  be  ar- 
gued that  they  should  stand  vacant  and  deserted, 
to  remind  all  people  that  their  shameful  activity 
has  ceased  to  pollute  our  country  life,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  demonstration 
that  the  community  has  a  wise  head  as  well  as  a 
quick  conscience  if  the  covering  boards  should  be 
knocked  from  doorways  and  windows,  and  the 
country  saloons  be  transformed  into  palaces  of 
politics.  Of  course,  the  scoffer  will  say  that  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  because  country  politics 
-  were  always  largely  done  in  the  saloons,  and  they 
will  gladly  get  back  to  cover.  Very  well;  but  we 
are  very  sure  that  we  can  now  get  a  much  better 
article  of  politics  into  the  saloons  than  was  ever 
possible  before,  because  politics  can  now  be  done 
in  a  much  purer  social  and  much  higher  moral 
atmosphere  than  they  have  been  hitherto.  There- 
fore we  say,  let  the  old  saloons  go  back  to  politics, 
or  let  new  politics  go  to  the  old  saloon — let  new 
lights  shine  forth  from  the  doorways  and  windows 
now  clean  and  unscreened  from  public  view.  Let 
each  political  party  choose  a  saloon  for  its  partic- 
ular place  of  assembly  and  furnish  it  with  an  equip- 
ment of  good  cheer  and  sociability.  Let  the  Amer- 
ican flag  fly  from  the  roof-tree  of  each  and  all  of 
them — a  reminder  to  everyone  who  has  political 
propaganda  to  put  forth  that  no  matter  how  dis- 
cordant the  views  which  are  printed  or  voiced,  they 
must  be  held  under  the  flag  or  be  unworthy  of  being 
held  at  all. 

START  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

We  claim  no  skill  in  political  organization  so  we 
furnish  no  specifications  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  old  saloon  buildings  for  patriotic  service,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  done  at  once,  so 
that  there  may  be  active  local  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples which  should  enter  upon  the  platforms  of  all 
the  national  parties  before  the  several  conventions 
nail  down  the  planks,  each  for  itself.  If  this  wide 
rural  campaign  for  better  understandings  and  more 
enlightened  patriotism  is  deferred  until  the  plat- 
forms are  made  and  the  candidates  set  up  upon  them 
— there  is  apt  to  be  less  patriotism  and  more  parti- 
sanship engendered.  The  people  of  all  rural  com- 
munities are  more  or  less  definitely  known  to 


themselves  and  to  each  other  as  belonging  to  this 
or  that  party.  Let  them  round  themselves  up  in 
groups  according  to  such  predilections,  and  let  the 
first  group  rounded  up  grab  the  best  saloon.  Rents 
will  be  cheap  in  most  places — probably  the  owner 
will  be  glad  to  have  his  place  opened  up  and  given 
a  good  name  on  the  chance  of  recovering  costs 
from  the  local  candidates  in  whose  promotion  the 
places  will  subsequently  serve.  But  if  this  will  not 
work  it  will  not  take  much  of  a  financier  to  sell  to 
the  faithful  of  any  party  the  bonds  on  a  coffee- 
boiler  and  a  doughnut  mine,  and  make  the  output 
pay  for  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  at  a 
rate  per  drink  even  less  than  the  old  barkeep  ex- 
torted for  long-distance  whiskey  and  stale  beer! 
And  even  if  the  whole  cost  of  such  a  cross-roads 
palace  is  assessed  to  the  local  candidates  of  the 
party  outfitting  it,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these 
candidates  will  pay  less  than  they  did  in  the  old 
time  for  the  "set  her  ups"  for  the  boys  which  alone 
could  give  candidates  any  standing  in  cross-roads 
political  society! 

WHY  A  POLITICAL  DUTY? 

Because  in  every  rural  community  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  acquired  firesides  and  other 
social  satisfactions,  who  are  deprived  of  all  op- 
portunities for  mental  recreation  and  stimulation 
by  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  These  saloons  gave 
the  very  worst  in  these  lines,  but  it  was  something. 
There  have  been  commendable  efforts  made  in  many 
communities  to  supply  places  for  rest,  recreation 
and  refreshment  of  homeless  men,  and  they  have 
done  well,  but  too  many  of  those  whom  they  are 
designed  to  reach  avoid  them  as*  traps  set  by  char- 
itable moralists  and  professional  up-lifters  to  catch 
something  they  can  gloat  over.  There  will  no 
such  suspicion  attach  itself  to  a  warmed-over  sa- 
loon. It  will  be  plainly  a  place  to  catch  votes — 
just  as  the  old  saloon  was  when  campaigns  were 
wet.  No  man  objects  to  a  trap  set  to  catch  his 
vote,  for  it  is  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  demonstra- 
tion that  he  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  man 
who  has  a  vote,  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  you 
catch  it  if  you  can  and,  if  that  is  your  avowed  pur- 
pose, he  will  not  care  much  whether  you  set  up  gin 
or  coffee.  But  you  must  make  the  place  just  as 
free  and  easy  as  the  old  saloon  was — except  the  gin, 
and  the  coarse,  disorderly  accompaniments  thereof. 
And  when  you  exclude  the  strong  drink  and  sub- 
stitute patriotic  politics  of  all  kinds,  you  have  a 
place  which  a  candidate  does  not  have  to  enter  by 
the  back  door  and  which  some  voters  need  not 
shun  because  they  fear  the  drink-tempter. 

We  have  an  idea  that  such  places  as  we  have  in 
mind  to  serve  immediate  political  purposes  in  this 
most  unsettled  presidential  year  should  not  be 
opened  on  a  coalition  basis,  as  the  political  uses  of 
a  weli-planned  "community  center"  would  probably 
have  to  be.  We  would  make  them  strongholds  of 
partisan  rivalry  just  as  the  old  saloons  largely  were 
— each  party  equipping  a  palace  to  dispense  its  own 
brand  of  coffee  and  its  own  styles  of  political  prin- 
ciples and  chicanery,  and  \et  the  voters  go  from  one 
to  another,  just  as  they  did  in  the  old  time,  when 
report  went  out  that  such  a  candidate  was  "set- 
ting it  up"  here  or  there.  There  will  be  just  as 
much  of  a  game  in  the  new  way  as  in  the  old — 
with  the  addition  that  the  voters  must  get  ideas  of 
what  a  candidate  is  really  standing  for,  of  which 
there  was  no  conviction  left  on  minds  befuddled 
with  drink.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  rural  commun- 
ities at  least,  such  a  plan  adopted  by  those  who  are 
patriotically  holding  views  and  policies  which  are 
divergent,  and  interests  which  are  antagonistic,  can 
get  both  to  the  serious  thought  and  careful 
choice  by  parts  of  our  electorate  which  have 
hitherto  been  swayed  by  inferior  Vnethods  and  mo- 
tives which  characterized  the  old  line  of  saloon 
politics  and  were  a  menace  of  democracy. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  foregoing  suggestions 
are  of  any  use.  If  not,  let  the  folly  of  them  be 
attributed  to  our  desire  to  get  those  reminders  of 
our  past  iniquity,  the  abandoned  saloons,  off  our 
rural  landscapes;  also  to  suggest  to  rural  em- 
ployers and  employees,  who  may  not  be  over-busy 
at  dry-farming  this  year,  to  put  in  their  time  dur- 
ing dry-politics  to  the  end  that  in  this  vexed  year 
of  our  country's  history  the  popular  vote  shall 
really  show  in  which  way  the  people  desire  to  do 
or  to  be  done  for. 


ANOTHER  CALIFORNIAN  GOES  UP. 

However  politics  may  go,  we  are  glad  that  Cali- 
fornians  are  still  going  up.  When  the  Berkeley 
Farm  Loan  Bank  was  organized  as  one  of  twelve 
such  institutions  of  the  Federal  Government  four 
years  ago,  it  seemed  to  start  off  on  the  wrong  foot; 
and  three  years  ago,  William  N.  Joyce  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  had  had  wide  experience  in  banking, 
milling  and  land  development,  was  appointed  pres- 
ident to  give  the  institution  a  better  start.  This 
he  did  signally  well,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sound  banking  and  fair  service  to  the  rural  in- 
terests, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  Berkeley  institution  has  demonstrated 
that  the  farm  loan  law  will  work  and  that  good 
banking  and  good  farming  can  help  each  other  on 
the  live  and  let-live  principle.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  those  who  have  watched  the  conduct  of  the 
Berkeley  Bank  that  Mr.  Joyce's  work  should  carry 
him  into  a  broader  field.  Last  week  he  was  nom- 
inated to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board — a  board  of  four  members  which  directs  the 
operations  of  the  12  federal  farm-labor  banks  and 
shapes  their  policies  under  the  terms  of  the  fed- 
eral law  and  subsequent  amendments  thereto — one 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  available  to  an  individual  borrower  and 
other  broadening  acts  which  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leading  agricultural  organizations  of 
the  country.  The  outlook  is  that  these  federal  in- 
stitutions, to  promote  capitalization  of  farming 
at  rates  which  the  industry  can  stand,  will  in  the 
future  do  a  greatly  increased  business,  though  at 
the  moment  their  operations  are  checked  by  finan- 
cial conditions  which  divert  investment  away  from 
farm  loan  bonds  into  other  lines  of  securities.  It  is, 
however,  a  fitting  recognition  of  Mr.  Joyce's  suc- 
cess that  he  should  be  called  to  higher  place,  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  far  West  should 
have  a  representative  on  the  general  administrative 
board,  of  which  the  other  members  are  resident  of 
the  Atlantic  side.  Perhaps  the  most  trying  condi- 
tion in  connection  with  Mr.  Joyce's  new  position 
is  that  he,  too,  must  live  on  the  other  side — and 
that  is  some  sacrifice  for  any  one  who  has  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  Californian! 

ASSURING  QUALITY  OF  BUDS. 

This  is  not  a  "society-item,"  nor  does  it  refer  to 
the  terms  upon  which  entrance  can  be  secured  for 
debutantes  in  the  "blue-book"  of  the  400.  The  fact 
is  that  assuring  the  quality  of  buds  is  to  be  done  by 
the  nurserymen  who  have  incorporated  to  secure 
possession  of  trees  which  are  now  producing  the 
very  best  type  of  every  kind  of  fruit  which  is  com- 
mercially grown,  and  to  multiply  such  trees  on 
their  own  property  until  buds  of  such  best  types 
are  abundant  and  no  others  used  in  propagating 
irees  for  sale  to  planters.  In  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 13  last  we  outlined  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  California  Nurserymen's  Bud-Selection  Asso- 
ciation, and  named  the  nurserymen  who  originated 
the  movement  and  organized  to  conduct  and  capi- 
talize the  enterprise  to  realize  the  benefits  of  it. 
Since  then  the  process  of  incorporation  has  been 
completed  and  operations  begun.  The  association 
has  secured  as  its  executive  and  expert  selector  of 
types  and  varieties  L.  B.  Scott,  who  has  recently 
been  with  A.  D.  Schamel  in  his  well-known  work 
in  Southern  California — which  has  had  most  to  do 
with  citrus  fruits,  but  has  not  been  unmindful  of  all 
others  Nurserymen  participating  in  this  work 
(and  it  is  hoped  that  all  propagators  will  take 
part),  will  begin  this  summer  by  using  whatever 
best  sources  of  buds  can  be  determined  and  mate- 
rial made  available,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  year 
or  two  later  every  fruit  tree  propagated  in  Cali- 
fornia for  commercial  handling  will  be  from  a  bud 
duly  certified  to  be  of  the  best  selection  possible. 

ANOTHER  ACADEMICIAN  WITHDRAWS. 

A  signal  instance  of  the  movement  from  high  aca- 
demic position  to  the  management  of  great  business 
enterprise  (to  which  wereferre  d  in  general  terms 
last  week)  is  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber, 
director  of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  came  to  this  State  in  1913 
to  develop  research  work  and  graduate  instruction 
at  the  Riverside  station,  which  was  provided  for  by 
large  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  that  year. 
After  performing  that  work  with  signal  success. 
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Dr.  Webber's  field  was  expanded  in  1919  to  cover 
the  directorate  of  all  agricultural  research  work  of 
the  University  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Hunt 
ot  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Next  July  Dr. 
Webber  will  close  his  particularly  Californian  work 
and  undertake  the  management  of  the  Pedigree 
Seed  Company  of  Hartsville,  South  Carolina,  of 
which  D.  R.  Coker  is  president.  Mr.  Coker  is 
known  to  be  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  broad  human- 
itarianism  in  his  business  plans  and  purposes — 
projecting  them  not  only  for  commercial  soundness 
and  success  but  witjh  determination  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  disseminate  most  widely  the  benefits  of 
pervading  our  agriculture  with  plants  of  all  kinds 
which  are  the  best  that  science  can  produce  for 
practical  production  Our  understanding  is  that  he 
desires  not  to  create  and  to  control  for  commercial 
advantage  of  his  establishment,  but  to  promote  his 
creations  in  public  service.  His  fundamental 
action  is  them  to  place  his  undertaking  under  the 
management  of  a  man  who  has  during  all  his 
career  as  the  leading  American  plant-breeder 
worked,  not  only  for  the  best,  but  the  most  useful 
to  mankind.  Californians  regret  sadly  to  lose  per- 
sonal contact  with  such  a  man,  but  when  national 
endeavor  calls,  can  only  say:  Godspeed  him  to  his 
greatest  work! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bj  the  Editor. 


Inquirers    Moat    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 


Treatment  for  Bad  Spots. 

To  the  Editor:  My  land  has  been  leveled  for 
over  five  years;  my  trees  have  made  ai  fine  growth 
on  the  whole,  and  my  20  acres  of  alfalfa  has  done 
well.  In  some  parts  of  the  orchard  I  have  a  heavy 
stand  of  volunteer  wheat,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
very  short  and  yellow,  and  in  others  it  is  up  to  a 
man's  waist  and  of  sood  color'.  The  same  thina; 
Was  noticeable  in  previous  crops — wheat  and  beans. 
Around  the  trees  where  I  have  used  manure  the 
growth  ia,  on  the  whole,  quite  good  and  uniform. 
No  doubt  the  poor  places  are  where  the  ground 
was  cut  heavily  in  grading,  and  I  have  always  ex- 
pected  these  places  to  even  up  with  the  resl  of  the 
land  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  cultivated 
for  several  years.  We  have  more  or  less  hardpan 
under  all  this  kind  of  ground,  but  I  am  sure  that 
that  in  itself  is  not  the  cause  of  my  trouble.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  essential  fertiliz- 
ing element  lacking,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  suggest  something  that  I  might  try.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  the  barnyard  manure  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  practical  thing  to  use. — S.  M. 
A..  Porterville. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  trouble  which  you  describe  because  it  covers 
all  possible  lack  of  plant  food,  supplies  the  or- 
ganic matter  needed  directly  and  indirectly  for  en- 
richment of  the  soil  and  mellows  it  mechanically 
also.  Next  to  manure  for  immediate  effect,  if  the 
soil  is  heavy,  would  be  plowing  in  straw  or  other 
vegetable  litter  and  addition  of  nitrate  (150  lbs. 


per  acre),  superphosphate  (300  lbs  per  acre)  and 
perhaps  potash  (200  lbs.  per  acre) — calculated  to 
the  area  shown  to  be  defective.  A  rational  recla- 
mation of  such  spots  is  by  cover  crops — sowing 
next  fall  sweet  clover  or  bur  clover  as  early  as 
enduring  moisture  is  had,  and  starting  such  a 
growth  with  dried  blood  or  tankage  (300  lbs.  per 
acre)  and  superphosphate  and  potash  as  above. 
Your  inquiry  shows  you  that  "weathering"  alone 
cannot  reclaim  some  subsoils,  and  in  that  case 
there  must  fertilizing  even  to  get  a  profitable 
cover  crop. 

Sorghums  for  a  Dry  Summer. 

To  the  Editor:  What  would  be  best  for  me  to 
plant  on  about  50  acres  of  good  dark  loam  soil, 
which  through  neglect  and  poor  cultivation  has 
become  covered  with  needle  grass,  for  it  requires 
some  summer  crop  with  cultivation  to  kill  out  the 
needle  grass.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  2500 
feet  in  the  southern  part  of  Monterey  county.  We 
have  frost  here  as  late  as  May  15.  Last  year  was 
my  first  year  here.  I  planted  some  corn  and  raised 
a  fair  crop.  I  wish  to  plant  something  that  will 
produce  feed  for  either  hogs  or  cattle. — J.  M.  J., 
San  Miguel. 

As  you  made  a  corn  crop  last  year  we  would 
advise  you  to  go  on  with  corn  except  for  this  year's 
short  rainfall,  which  might  leave  too  little  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  bring  corn  through.  In  that  case 
grata  sorghum  has  best  chance  to  give  you  grain 
and  fodder  or  silage,  because  sorghum  will  stand 
drouth  and  heat,  which  might  wreck  a  corn  crop. 
Plant  after  frost,  just  as  you  would  corn.  Grow 
in  hills  and  lay  off  straight,  so  you  can  cultivate 
both  ways  for  the  sake  of  the  needle  grass.  Keep 
the  cultivator  going  all  summer  and  it  will  keep 
the  needle  down  and  the  sorghum  up — better  than 
any  other  plan  or  plant  we  know  of. 


Soy  Beans  with  Corn. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  it  be  all  right  to  plant  soy 
beans  with  corn  for  silage — planting  after  oat  hay 
comes  off  and  irrigating?  If  so,  how  many  beans 
per  acre?  I  want  to  use  silage  for  dairy  cows. 
Would  the  two  make  better  silage  than  corn  alone? 
— S.  P.,  Newman. 

The  practice  is  being  commended  by  some 
Middle-West  farmers.  We  do  not  know  of  defi- 
nite California  experience.  Soy  beans  have  never 
made  much  of  a  hit  in  this  State."  Getting  the 
legume  into  the  silage  will  make  it  more  broadly 
nutritious.  The  practical  question  is,  however,  how 
much  bean  you  get  and  how  much  less  corn  you 
get  by  doing  it.  Soy  beans  are  small  and  ten 
pounds  of  seed  ought  to  be  plenty  to  add  to  the 
corn  seeding. 


Non-Bearing  Plums. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  nine  plum  trees  which 
are  now  nine  years  old.  They  are  loaded  with 
flowers  every  spring  and  are  in  the  orchard  sur- 
rounded by  prune  trees,  pear  trees  and  others. 
When  the  fruit  gets  about  the  size  of  peas  they  all 
fall  off,  except  about  a  dozen  on  each  tree.  They 
are  big  red  and  yellow  plums. — A  A.,  -Lodi. 

As  you  do  not  state  what  particular  varieties  you 
have  we  cannot  state  what  observations  have  been 


made  of  their  behavior  toward  themselves  and  each 
othei  in  the  matter  of  pollination.  Two  general 
suggestions  can  be  made.  One  is  that  if  no  one  is 
keeping  bees  near  you,  set  up  a  hive  yourself — 
unless  you  fear  stings  more  than  you  care  for 
plums.  In  that  case  graft  over  the  trees  to  what- 
ever plum  or  prune  you  find  behaving  well  for  you 
or  your  neighbors. 

Good  Year  to  Kill  Johnson. 

To  the  Editor:  I  once  read  an  article  in  your 
paper,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  he  had  killed 
Johnson  grass  by  growing  three  successive  plant- 
ings of  some  plants  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  have 
a  solid  patch  of  Johnson  grass  on  bottom  land 
(the  richest  land  possible),  and  I  have  tried  every- 
thing but  salt.  I  have  plowed  numerous  times 
each  summer,  harrowing  after  each  plowing,  pick- 
ing off  roots  and  burning  them.  Then  I  have  fol- 
lowed by  disking  and  culti-packing.  Corn  will  not 
kill  it;  it  kills  the  corn.  Stove  distillate  is  too 
costly.  I  have  tried  it.  If  the  man  who  killed 
Johnson  grass,  as  above,  would  write  about  it 
again,  it  would  be  a  great  favor. — C.  F.  H.,  Marys- 
ville. 

We  invite  the  writer  who  did  up  Johnson  with 
three  licks  of  other  crops  to  state  his  case  over 
again  as  you  suggest.  We  doubt,  however,  if  he 
did  it  on  such  land  as  you  describe.  It  must  have 
been  on  land  from  which  the  crop  could  pump  out 
all  the  moisture  early  in  the  season  and  leave 
Johnson  to  bake  and  burn  all  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  Under  such  conditions  Johnson  does 
not  care  to  stay  and  will  run  away  from  a  dry 
amendment  about  as  fast  as  any  plant  we  know  of 
— whether  there  is  another  crop  drying  out  the 
land  or  not.  Your  plowing  up,  raking  off  and 
burning  was  good,  but  your  subsequent  treatment 
was  not,  unless  it  was  so  persistent  that  Johnson 
could  not  wear  the  green  at  all.  Worrying  the 
roots  around  while  still  allowing  them  to  get  green 
leaves  between  times,  only  spreads  the  plant  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  Johnsin  grass  killed  this 
year  because  the  soil  will  get  so  dry  with  such  a 
short  rainfall.  If  that  is  your  case  help  it  along 
by  plowing  up  the  grass  and  letting  it  bake  all 
summer. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  March.  ir>.  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Season's  'Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   2.78        16.51        35.13        58  36 

Red  Bluff    1.19         7.17        19.63        66  36 

Sacramento  74  5.72        15.49        64  38 

San  Francisco    .  .  .     1.24         7.69        18.19        67  44 

San  Jbse  39  5.70        13.35        74  34 

Fresno   64  4.96  7.35        66  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .       .90  9.68        15.96        76  42 

Los  Angeles  66         8.59        12.60        80  48 

San  Diego  70         6.62  8.07        78  47 

WJnnemueea  05         4.41         5.35       64  24 

R<.n<»'  04         4.46  8.13        66  24 

Tonopah  06         2.11  5.86        62  18 

Snowfall  Data: 

Snow  Snowfall 
on  ground    last  week 

McCloud   3%  in. 

Summit   65  in.  22 

Yosemite    1  in. 


Mr.  Pear  Grower  — 


"We  invite  you  to  assure  yourself  top  prices  for  Eastern 
shipments,  for  canning  pears,  and  drying  pear.v  \<>t 
only  for  1920,  but  for  years  to  come.  Our  sales  in  1918 
were  $400,000;  in  1919,  $1,100,000.  We  have  demand 
for  greatly  increased  tonnage  for  1920.  "Write  us  for 
information  ;  state  acreage  and  tonnage. 


California  Pear  Growers  Association 

216  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


-fruit 

Tree 


Write 
for  our 

new 
Catalog 


The   man   who  plants 
fruit    trees  improves 
the  value  of  his  land 
and  gets  a  good  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

The  demand  for  all   kinds,  of  fruit 
has  been  good  and  prices  high. 

We  can  still  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  trees  in  some 
varieties. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

Fresno  Nursery  C°. 

P.0.B0X615P  rresno.CaJif. 
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Every  Tree  Saved 

is  a  National  Gain 


With  an  extraordinary  shortage  of  high-grade  nur- 
sery stock,  the  duty  of  the  grower  is  to  lose  no 
tree  that  good  care  and  management  will  save. 

Conservation  is  the  chief  obligation  of  the  grower, 
just  now.  Replacement  stocks  are  not  to  be  had  for 
the  mere  dispatching  of  an  order. 

Care  and  after-culture,  in  addition  to  a  good  job  of 
transplanting,  are  the  most  important  things  to  the 
trees  you  have  just  set  out.  To  a  tree,  the  shock  of 
transplanting  is  like  that  of  a  severe  surgical  op- 
eration to  a  human  being. 

Vitality  during  the  transition  period  necessarily  is 
low.  Intensive  and  continuous  cultivation  is  the 
best  restorative.  When  you  feel  certain  that  you 
have  been  sufficiently  thorough— continue ;  then 

repeat. 

The  success  of  the  tree  just  transplanted  is  as- 
sured by  frequent  and  continuous  hoeing  and  cul- 
tivating.   Any  other  treatment  is  a  makeshift. 

A  tree  lost  means  replacement  and  the  loss  of  a 
year.  Both  are  too  expensive  to  warrant  your  tak- 
ing chances. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co.  tenders  its  services  to 
growers  who  are  threatened  with  losses  of  orchard 
trees   Growers  are  invited  to  write  freely,  with  no 

sense  of  obligation,  whenever  it  appears  that  our 
broad  and  specialized  experience  may  be  of  value. 

Growing  several  hundred  varieties  of  frurt  on  fif- 
teen hundred  acres,  as  we  do,  and  being  extensive 
fruit  shippers  as  well  as  growers  and  nurserymen, 
our  first-hand  knowledge  may  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  supplement  your  own  experience.  Tell 
us  your  troubles;  they  may  be  similar  to  those  we 
have  eliminated. 

Let  us  know,  also,  your  wants  for  next  planting 
season.  A  shortage  of  good  trees  next  year  is 
already  a  certainty.  A  contract  signed  now  will 
reserve  you  the  trees  you  want  at  a  saving  in  cost. 
Address 


Secy,  jnd  Mil. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruitgrowers, 
Newcastle,  Calif. 
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Cantaloupe  Outlook  in  Turlock  District 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  recent  rainfall  has  put  a 
different  aspect  on  the  cantaloupe 
situation  in  the  Turlock  district. 
This  may  also  apply  to  the  Denair, 
Gilman  and  Manteca  sections,  where 
the  majority  of  the  cantaloupes  of 
Northern  California  are  grown.  The 
growers  had  become  so  discouraged 
over  the  outlook  for  rainfall,  that  they 
were  making  preparations  to  irrigate 
the  land  to  make  sure  of  a  crop.  The 
Turlock,  Denair  and  Gilman  sections 
are  preparing  to  plant  approximately 
6,000  acres,  the  Manteca  district  about 
1,000  acres. 

Fear  Overproduction. 

Fearing  overproduction,  many  of 
the  Turlock  cantaloupe  growers  will 
not  sign  up  further  increased  acreage, 
as  they  fear  it  will  injure  the  in- 
dustry. Knowing  that  the  splendid 
prices  received  last  season  may  in- 
duce an  increase  in  acreage  of  other 
cantaloupe  producing  districts,  is  the 
primary  cause  for  this  decision. 
Taking  former  years  as  a  basis,  the 
usual  percentage  of  reduction,  the 
acreage  of  cantaloupes  remaining  at 
harvest  time  would  be  about  4,500, 
making  the  season's  shipment  ap- 
proximately 3.000  cars. 

So  successful  have  the  cantaloupe 
growers  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  been  during  the  past  two 
seasons  that  they  are  slow  to  cut 
down  the  acreage.   However,  they  are 


forced  to  rotate,  as,  from  experience, 
they  are  unable  to  grow  cantaloupes 
successfully  more  than  two  years  in 
succession  on  account  of  root  dis- 
eases, principally  from  nematode.  As 
soon  as  this  happens  they  must  look 
for  new  soil  that  has  been  specially 
treated  or  built  up  by  the  plow  la- 
under of  ajfalfa,  or  soil  that  has  been 
planted  to  beans  for  two  or  three 
years  makes  it  ideal  for  cantaloupes. 
Cantaloupe  (ironing  on  Scientific 
Haste. 

Cantaloupe  growing  in  the  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  is  now  largely  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  manner,  and 
unless  the  prospective  grower  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  success- 
ful methods  his  efforts  may  prove  a 
failure.  The  horticultural  commis- 
sioner and  farm  advisor  are  giving 
this  matter  careful  study  in  order  to 
prevent  failure. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  farmers  have 
planted  small  lots  with  the  hope  tbat 
they  may  escape  frost,  which  will 
enable  them  to  catch  an  early  market. 
In  order  to  escape  frost  damage  they 
have  covered  each  hill  of  seed  with 
oil  paper.  No  large  'holdings  have 
been  planted.  Seed  are  high  and 
scarce.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
a  great  deal  of  replanting  has  to  be 
done,  so  the  growers  are  in  no  hurry 
although  the  land  is  being  rapidly 
put  into  shape  for  planting. 


Why  Such  Amazing  Peach  Prices? 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  offer  of  25  cents  a  pound  for 
dried  peaches  made  by  certain  inde- 
pendent packers  recently  seems  amaz- 
ing. They  are  not;  they  could  easily 
be  expected  if  a  person  stopped  to 
think  about  it 

The  Peach  Growers'  organization 
has  been  a  brilliant  success  and  the 
growers  are  backing  it  up  well.  The 
contracts  of  this  company  will  run 
out  with  next  season's  crop.  Natu- 
rally everything  possible  will  be  done 
by  the  outside  packers  to  keep  the 
growers  from  staying  with  the  organ- 
ization, and  outrageously  high  prices 
(that  are  merely  talk)  are.  the  best 
and  cheapest  weapons  possible. 

Here  are  some  simple  facts. 
Peaches  at  25  cents  a  pound  would 
mean  retail  prices  of  40  cents  and  no 
sales.  If  the  Association  would  bite 
at  bait  like  that,  it  would  be  fine — 
for  the  packers — wouldn't  it,  even 
though  the  growers  were  hurt  a  lot? 
Then  the  growers  would  not  deal  with 
the  Association  and  they  would  be 
hurt  some  more  by  the  packers.  That 
would  be  even  better — for  the  packers. 


Instead  of  present  conditions  justi- 
fying such  prices,  a  lot  of  peaches 
have  just  been  sent  back  from  Europe 
for  American  markets.  Times  in 
Europe  are  too  .bad  to  enable  much 
dried  fruit  to  be  sold  at  present  prices. 
This  fruit  will  probably  all  be  used 
long  before  the  next  crop  comes  on, 
but  it  hurts  the  market  even  at  that 
instead  of  helping  it.  Under  all  con- 
ditions at  present  prices  peach  grow- 
ers are  prospering  and  much  higher 
prices  would  be  a  real  injury  to  the 
industry. 

When  the  Peach  Growers'  company- 
was  started  peaches  were  selling  at 
2%  cents  a  pound.  The  company 
got  the  first  year  2  cents  more  than 
outside  prices  for.  its  members  and  in 
the  settlement  for  the  1919  crop,  to  be 
completed  in  a  week  or  so,  something 
over  14  cents  a  pound  on  an  average 
is  expected  to  be  realized  for  the  pro- 
ducer. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Independent,  talk  of 
high  prices  on  the  outside  is  pretty 
poor  bait,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
hope  there  is.    It  is  a  poor  fish  that 

will  bite  at  it. 


Notes  on  Fasciation 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by   J.   W.  Taylor,  Fresno.) 


Your  answer  to  a  query  on  fascia- 
tion brings  memories  of  the  past  as  I 
have  had  lots  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
study  of  cause  and  effect  of  this  pe- 
culiar growth. 

I  was  taught  to  believe  that  fascia- 
tion was  caused  by  an  injury  to  the 
apical  cell,  due  to  pruning,  or  trans- 
planting out  of  season-  (root  pruning). 
It  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  lack  of 
water  or  a  partly  girdled  trunk.  The 
best  specimens  I  know  of  are  three 
plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa  in  Sutro 
Heights,  which  were  transplanted 
from  old  Woodward's  Gardens  in  the 
early  nineties.  It  is  quite  common  on 
the  euonymous.  Marguerite,  Phyto- 
lacca arborea,  and  some  of  the  hardy 
roses,  and  I  have  seen  it  on  plants  too 
numerous  to  mention.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
come by  cutting  out  affected  parts, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  success- 
ful method  of  controlling  it.  I  hope  I 
am  not  intruding  on  your  time,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
write  about  a  subject  out  of  which  I 
have  got  so  much  pleasure. 

[The  pages  of  the  Rural  Press  are 
the  place  to  get  things  out  of  any 
subscriber's  system — providing  we  do 


not  think  they  ought  to  get  into  any 
other  person's  system,  and  then  it  is 
the  waste-basket  for  them!  Your  ob- 
servations are  very  interesting.  We 
are  not  sure  of  your  idea  of  pruning 
as  the  cause.  The  greatest  fasciated 
slabs  we  have  ever  seen  were  on 
herbaceous  plants:  cockscomb  (cel- 
osia)  and  edible  asparagus.  Of 
course,  there  might  have  been  some 
injury  to  the  apical  buds  in  those 
cases  other  than  by  pruning. — Editor.l 


DUCKS  AT01D  GOOD  BICE  S I  'A  Mis. 

Rice  growers  who  wish  to  avoid 
damage  by  wild  ducks  can  do  so  al- 
most automatically  if  they  can  so  pre- 
pare and  sow  and  resow  their  crops 
that  a  good  stand  is  secured  through- 
out. Ducks  will  alight  in  a  field 
where  open  spots  of  water  or  thin 
stands  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
work  around  among  the  plants  and  to 
get  out  when  they  are  ready. 

Irrigators  who  are  using  electricity 
and  pumps  are  urged  by  the  "Emer- 
gency Water  Conservation  Confer- 
ence" to  do  as  much  of  their  pumping 
as  possible  at  night  to  relieve  the 
power  load  during  daytimes. 
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Oorivrizht  1920.  hy  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubbe 


"J  haul  on  pneumatics  and  deliver  fruit  unbruised — direct  from  tree  to  town 
— no  reloading  from  orchard  teams.  Others  here  have  ruined  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  by  jolting  it  on  solid  truck  tires.  A  truck  con- 
tractor has  used  two  sets  of  solid  tires  since  I  began  hauling  on  my  Good- 
year Cord  Tires.  "-F.  A.  Tufts,  Lone  Pine  Ranch,  R.F.D.  31,  Loomis,  Cal. 


Their  unflinching  behavior  in  grinding  toil  shows  that 
all  the  valuable  advantages  of  the  pneumatic  tire  have  been 
made  entirely  practical  for  truck  duty  through  the  devel- 
opment of  Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

This  construction  furnishes  the  sinews  of  a  tremendous 
ruggedness  and  thus  fits  the  big  pneumatics  to  deliver 
mileages  frequently  rivaling  those  of  powerful  solid  tires. 

Farmers'  reports,  describing  in  full  the  effect  of  pneu- 
matic truck  tires  in  eliminating  farm  drudgery,  assisting 
general  motorization  and  increasing  yearly  income,  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 


JN  much  the  same  way  as  that  described  above  farmers 
everywhere  have  demonstrated  how  thoroughly  pneu- 
matic tires  equip  motor  trucks  for  all  farm  hauling. 

By  affording  traction,  cushioning  and  quickness  that  solid 
tires  cannot  supply,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks  help 
users  forget  crop-moving  difficulties  hitherto  requiring 
extra  labor  and  expense. 

The  able  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  do  away  with  needless 
transfers  of  loads  from  teams  to  trucks,  protect  crops  in 
transit  and  enable  marketing  with  a  promptness  that 
catches  prices  at  their  highest. 
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Get  the  Bugs  or  the  Bugs  Will  Get  You 


WALNUT  TREES 


We  offer  excellent  transplanted, 
second  generation  seedlings  in 

FRANQUETTE,  MAYETTE,  PLACENTIA, 
SANTA  BARBARA  SOFT  SHELL 
and  Several  Other  Varieties 

Trees  are  grown  from  seed  taken  from  our  best  bearing  trees. 
Most  of  this  stock  produces  fruit  true  to  type.  From  results  ob- 
tained in  the  past,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  these  trees  to 
our  customers. 

California  Nursery  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


SEEDLINGS 

50,000  MYROBOLAN 
60,000  ALMOND 
20,000  PEACH 

Suitable  for  lining  out  in  nursery  and  budding 
this  season. 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Fresno,  California 


(Written  for  Pacific 

Each  week  until  the  spraying  sea- 
son has  passed  we  shall  have  a  few 
words  to  say  on  the  subject,  merely 
as  a  gentle  reminder  that  the  orchard 
does  not  exist  that  is  immune  from 
some  one  of  the  destroying  pests. 
Having  passed  through  all  the  wor- 
ries and  disappointments  in  the  care 
of  orchard  properties,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  warn  others  of  the  dangers  that 
are  liable  to  overtake  them  at  every 
turn  of  the  road.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remind  the  successful  orchardist 
that  a  regular  spraying  program  is 
now  considered  an  absolute  necessity 
in  every  orchard. 

The. Inexperienced  Orchardist 

May  argue  that  it  is  time  to  look  for 
trouble  when  trouble  has  attacked 
you ;  in  other  words,  he  would  not  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  best  power 
spray  outfits  and  the  best  spray  ma- 
terials to  be  applied  until  he  had  dis- 
covered the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  orchard.  A  few  "upper- 
cuts"  from  thrips,  codling  moth,  Sah 
Jose  scale,  and  leaf  blister  mite  will 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  good 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  spray- 
ing. There  may  be  objection  to  the 
use  of  spray,  owing  to  the  expense — 
what  of  it?  It  is  expensive,  we  will 
admit  it,  but  there  is  no  better  insur- 
ance; that  the  experienced  orchardist 
knows,  and  the  amateur  won't  be  very 
long  in  finding  it  out  However,  we 
will  suggest  that  he  needs  to  know 
what  combination  of  sprays  can  best 
be  made,  and  exactly  when  these 
sprays  can  best  be  applied  to  obtajta 
the  maximum  result  with  a  minimum 
outlay  of  effort  and  monery.  In  the 
successful  control  of  plant  enemies, 
including  botb  insect  pests  and  fun- 
j  gous  parasites,  there  are 

Essential  Points 

in  practice  which  may  not  be  evaded, 
or  neglected,  as  follows:  (1)  To  spray 
at  the  proper  time.  (2)  To  Use  the  j 
correct  form  and  strength  of  spray. 
(3)  To  make  a  thorough  covering  of 
the  parts  sprayed.  We  have  place 
!  special  emphasis  upon  the  timeliness 
of  any  spray  to  produce  results.  One 
should  know  that  the  life  history  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  to  be  con- 
trolled determines  the  time,  and  there- 
fore, the  best  practice  in  securing  the 
control.  For  example,  in  treatment 
for  San  Jose  scale,  successful  control 
depends  upon  the  use  of  strong  sprays 
when  the  tree  is  practically  dormant. 


Sural  Press.) 

These  principles  apply  to  all  fruit 
trees  infested  with  scale.  Let  us  take 
the  peach  tree  as  an  example:  In  the 
peach  orchard  we  have  to  sight  sev- 
eral serious  diseases.  Bach  disease- 
producing  parasite  has  its  own  life 
history  and  time  of  attack,  or  time 
of  dispersal.  The  scale  insect,  San 
Jose,  is  the  most  common  and  serious 
of  these  pests.  The  careful  orchardist 
will  spray  his  trees  from  the  start  to 
safeguard  the  life  of  his  orchard. 
Next  is  the  leaf  curl ;  this  is  a  fnngous 
disease,  occurring  on  the  foliage 
which  causes  considerable  damage  in 
the  early  summer,  especially  should 
there  be  very  much  cool  wet  weather. 
There  is  also  a  curculio,  the  brown 
rot  and  the  peach  scab,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  treated  at  different  times, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  orchardist  to  know- 
just  when  to  look  for  these  various 
troubles. 

Spray  Liouios. 

Spray  liquids,  as  every  experienced 
orchardist  knows,  are  chemical  mix- 
tures having  a  definite  strength,  as 
stated  in  the  formula  of  every  given 
one.  To  get  results  the  orchardist 
must  follow  the  directions  given,  to 
be  sure  that  in  each  case  a  known 
composition  of  spray  is  used.  As 
stated  in  the  beginning,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  gentle  reminder  that  spraying 
must  not  be  neglected.  We  shall  not 
give  any  formulas,  as  we  would  not 
know  where  to  stop;  however,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  query  as  to 
the  kind  of  spray  to  be  used  for  cer- 
tain insects  or  fungous  diseases 
which  attack  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  vines,  or  fruit. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

built  ron 

CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
•ead  tor  Booklet,  "FertllUer  Efficiency" 
— Ten*  Too  Way. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lm  AagelM,  Callforala 


Ml  si    HOI, It  WATER  LONGER  ON 
CEMENT!  SOIL. 


Because  part  of  his  land  had  con- 
siderable  slope,  M.  J.  Kline  of  Stanis- 
laus County  figured  it  would  be  easy 
to  irrigate,  and  he  planted  peach 
trees  on  it.  But  the  soil  is  such  that 
after  an  irrigation  or  two  a  cementy 
hardpan  is  found  a  few  inches  under 
the  surface.  This  prevents  later  irri- 
gations from  penetrating  to  the  roots 
unless  water  is  held  a  long  time. 
Results  of  this  are  seen  in  the  weak- 
ness of  fruit  buds  which  last  snring 
made  a  heavy  setting,  but  could  not 
get  water  enough  to  swell  the  fruits 
to  good  -size.  Moreover,  on  some  of 
the  drier  spots,  fruit  buds  did  not 
form  in  the  fall  and  a  short  crop  is 
foreordained.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
long-continued  moisture  of  winter 
always  softens  the  bard  subsoil.  This 
suggests  that  levees  should  be  thrown 
across  the  orchard  to  hold  water  long 
enough  to  penetrate  at  any  season. 
Then  late  irrigation  by  pumping  will 
make  size  on  the*  fruits  and  vitality 
in  the  buds. 


RELIANCE 
IRRIGATION  METERS 

(Patented) 

THESE  (ample  and  absolutely  accurate 
water-measuring-  devices  show  at  a  glance 
what  amount  of  water  you  are  getting. 
Thousands  of  Reliance  Meters  are  now 
in  use  and  riving1  satisfactory  service. 

Reliance  Meters  are  fast  replacing  the 
old  type  wiere.  and  every  user  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  should  install  Re- 
liance Meters  at  once. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
and  state  your  requirements.  Addn— 
Meter  Department  Randall  Control  &  Hy- 
dro  metric  Co.,  5"5  Central  Bids  .  Los  An- 
geles, California. 


CAPRiriGS 

rhe  3.  C.  Porkncr  Fig  Gardens.  Fresno, 
has  a  good  supply  of  mam  me  and  nrofiehi 
capnfUrs  for  this  season.  Mam  mo  crop  for 
colonizing  caprifuT  trees  ready  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Proflchi  crop  ready  the 
first  week  in  June.  Orders  given  prompt 
attention. 

Address  or  See 

L  J.  CONDIT, 


312  Cory  lloilding. 


Krrf.no  Calif. 


COTTONWOOB  BOXES  TWISTERS. 


To  the  Editor:  One  of  your  readers 
has  enquired  about  cottonwood  box 
shooks.  I  have  had  experience  with 
these,  and  for  his  benefit  I  would  like 
to  say:  Cottonwood  box  shooks  are 
strong  enough  and  are  light  and  dur- 
able, but  if  they  get  wet  or  even  damp, 
either  before  or  after  being  made  up. 
they  will  warp  and  twist  until  they 
arc  useless  — J.  B.  McP..  Oakdale. 


442-444  Ssnsome  St. 
«Jnn   Francisco.  GnL 


RHUBARB 


■nun 
iiritio 

PLANT  NOW  ZrZ?"Z*~ 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  month*. 
Also  barrios  and  auD  «rott.  etc  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator,  t.  S- 
W  AONEM,  Btafrarb  and  Berry  ■■listen*.  Fas- 
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THANK  YOU 


This  is  to  express  appreciation  for  the  wonderf ul  patron- 
age extended  to  us  by  planters  of  California. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  supply  the  nursery  stock  or- 
dered of  us,  and  only  regret  that  we  could  not  serve  all  who 
offered  us  their  accounts. 

Without  advertising  or  solicitation  this  season  the 
planters  have  given  us  the  largest  volume  of  business  we 
have  ever  received. 

This  we  appreciate  very  greatly  and  we  are  going  to 
reciprocate  in  something  more  than  words. 

The  fruit  growers  of  this  greatest  of  all  fruit  sections  are 
entitled  to  the  finest  nursery  stock  that  can  be  produced,  and 
the  nurserymen  of  California  are  going  to  do  their  part. 

The  NURSERYMAN'S  BUD  SELECTION  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  California  has  been  formed  and  is  already  sup 
ported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  State. 
Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deciduous  nursery  stock  is 
now  represented  in  the  membership  of  this  association, 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  elimination  of  the  less  profitable 
varieties  and  strains,  and  the  improvement,  by  diligent  se- 
lection, of  the  approved  varieties. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Scott,  Pomologist,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  released  from  Federal  service  to  un- 
dertake the  general  management  of  this  Association,  and  a 
thoroughly  efficient  corps  of  investigators  will  work  under 
his  direction  in  this  great  step  toward  the  improvement  of 
fruits  and  standardizing  of  varieties. 

Nurserymen  who  have  not  yet  joined  this  association 
should  do' so  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  of  Califor- 
nia horticulture  and  viticulture.    Planters  should  demand 
that  their  nurserymen  take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  this 
work.   Collectively  we  are  going  to  make  California  fruits 
and  California  nursery  stock  the  best  that  is  obtainable  any- 
where.  Many  orchards  are  far  less  profitable  than  they 
should  be  because  of  inherent  deficiencies  and  unproduc- 
tiveness.  The  Nurseryman's  Bud  Selection  Association  of 
California  will  make  it  possible  for  future  orchardists  to 
realize  as  nearly  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  their  orchards  as 
it  is  possible  to  get.   It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but 
•  collectively  we  are  going  to  do  it  right,  and  that  is  the  way 
nurservmen  are  saying  to  the  planting  public,  WE  THANK 
YOU. 

Nurserymen  who  have  not  yet  joined  this  organization 
should  communicate  with  Max  Crow,  Gilroy,  Calif.,  Sec'ty- 
Treasurer,  or  J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle,  Calif.,  Acting 
President. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES, 


Rice  growers  in  the  Wheatland  dis- 
trict are  boring  wells  to  furnish  water 
formerly  secured  from  the  ditches  of 
irrigation  companies. 

There  are  approximately  6,000  acres 
of  land  in  Stanislaus  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Japanese,  according  to  fig- 
ures of  Farm  Advisor  A.  A.  Junger- 
iii  an. 

Sixty  farmers  took  part  in  a  demon- 
stration of  the  building  of  a  septic 
lank  on  a  ranch  near  Chico  recently 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Butte 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Surveys  undertaken  by  the  joint 
authority  of  California  and  Nevada  in- 
dicate that  the,  flow  in  the  Sacra- 
mento will  be  only  forty-one  per  cent 
of  normal  this  summer,  according  to 
the  State  engineering  department. 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  of 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  Califor- 
nia high  schools.  One  school  has  had 
to  drop  agricultural  instruction  and 
another  that  has  a  vacancy  for  such 
a  teacher  has  been  unble  to  fill  it. 

American  Ambassador  Stimson  has 
cabled  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the 
President  of  Argentina  has  vetoed  the 
law  annulling  his  authority  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  sugar  so  that  all 
exportation  of  sugar  remains  prohib- 
ited. 

The  plan  to  increase  the  cotton 
acreage  in  northern  and  middle 
Egypt  by  1,000,000  acres  through  irri- 
gation by  means  of  the  White  Nile 
dam  and  a  system  of  extensive  drain- 
age, although  begun,  will  extend  over 
a  number  of  years. 

The  widow  of  Harry  Frazier,  mil- 
lionaire hop  raiser,  who  after  her 
husband's  death  managed  his  exten- 
sive holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheat- 
land, is  arranging  to  transfer  her  in- 
terests to  shareholders  in  the  com- 
pany Frazier  controlled. 

R.  L.  Shuman,  head  of  the  Yolo 
Water  and  Power  Company  at  Wood- 
land, states  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  irrigating  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  usual  acreage  and  that  exclusive 
of  rice  and  mixed  crops,  which  takes 
up  an  acreage  of  14,000  acres. 

The  reserve  stock  of  corn  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  is  today  only 
about  half  what  it  was  a  year  ago, 
says  a  report  issued  by  J.  E.  Rick- 
ards,  field  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  The  reserve  stock  is  esti- 
mated at  10  per  cent  of  the  1919  corn 
production  or  287,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  506,000  bushels  a  year  ago 
and  360,000  bushels  two  years  ago. 
The  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  are  esti- 
mated at  7  per  cent  of  the  1919  crop, 
or  1,143,000  bushels,  compared  with 
531,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  520,000 
bushels  two  years  ago.  Estimated  re- 
serve stocks  of  oats  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  are  7  per  cent  of  the  1919  crop, 
or  368,000  bushels  compared  to  728,000 
a  year  ago  and  686,000  bushels  in 
1918.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  1919  bar- 
ley crOp,  or  2,400,000  bushels  is  on 
hand.  Last  March  there  were  on  hand 
6,864,000  bushels  and  in  March,  1918, 
4,698,000  bushels. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Orchardists  in  the  Los  Altos  district 
are  continuing  to  irrigate  whenever 
practicable,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent rainstorm  of  more  than  two 
inches. 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  respon- 
sible for  heavy  sales  of  grapefruit, 
lemons  and  oranges  reported  in  Texas. 
The  use  of  citrus  fruits  was  generally 
advised  during  the  epidemic. 

The  estimated  tonnage  of  the  wine 
grape  crop  in  the  .Fresno  district  for 
the  coming  season  is  placed  at  be- 
tween 300.000  and  400,000  tons  by 
John  Stephenson  of  the  Fresno  Dehy- 
drated Products  Company.  Last  year 
105,000  tons  were  made  into  wine  and 

CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  Internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing    or     stump-pullers.  Stumps 

..-leared  with 

CRESOLITE 

Stay  cleared.  Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices..  Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHHS,  Loom  la,  Cal. 


about  7,000  carloads  were  shipped 
East  Prices  indicated  for  the  season 
are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per 
pound  for  dried  black  grapes.  Fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  dried  grapes  is 
equivalent  to  ?90  per  ton  for  green 
grapes. 

Up  to  March  1,  the  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers'  Association  made 
total  distributions  of  $1.10  per  box 
on  all  varieties  and  grades  of  apples 
not  affected  by  frost  which  were  sold 
the  past  season. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  last  year  shipped  to  points 
in  the  United  States,  322,150,067 
pounds  of  raisins.  This  gives  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  Association 
Brand  raisins  alone  of  very  close  to 
three  pounds,  according  to  Holgate 
Thomas,  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  association. 

During  the  season  just  closed  5,500 
tons  of  apples  were  dried  and  packed 
in  the  Watsonville  district,  says  a 
local  authority.  Twenty-eight  evapor- 
ators with  95  furnaces  were  used  in 
Watsonville,  and  seven  driers  in  the 
outside  districts.  The  season  opened 
at  13  cents  and  the  highest  point  was 
reached  on  July  30  at  23  cents. 

Reedley  has  been  chosen  for  the  lo- 
cation of  a  packing-house  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  in  the  Fresno  district.  A  site  has 
not  yet  been  secured,  but  a  selection 
will  be  announced  soon.  Recently  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  were  very  successful  in  solicit- 
ing for  members  in  that  district 

.  The  Southern  Pacific  announces  the 
creation  of  a  new  office  to  handle  so- 
licitation of  traffic  in  fruit  and  per- 
ishable products,  and  to  closely  super- 
vise this  important  service.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, of  San  Francisco,  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  the  West  during  the 
final  days  of  Federal  control,  is  named 
General  Agent,  Refrigerator  Service. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  65  Market  street 

Director  G.  H.  Hecke,  chairman  of 
the  Western  Plant  Quarantine  Board, 
announces  tentative  plans  being  for- 
mulated for  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Western  Plant  Quarantine  Board,  to 
be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  May  11  to 
13,  inclusive.  This  Board  was  created 
at  Riverside,  California,  during  the 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion Week,  May  26-31,  1919,  for  the 
efficient  protection  of  our  plant  in- 
dustries against  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests  through  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  inspection. 

During  the  past  months  an  experi- 
ment was  carried  on  in  the  fumigation 
of  fig  trees  for  the  new  fig  scale 
(Lepidosaphes  ficus)  at  Fresno  by 
Harry  S.  Smith  of  the  Pest  Control 
Office  in  co-operation  with  Commis- 
sioner Roullard  of  Fresno  county. 
Liquid  hydrocyanic  acid  was  used, 
the  object  of  the  experiment  being  to 
obtain  data  on  the  possibility  of  ex- 
terminating the  scale.  If  the  experi- 
ments prove  successful  an  attempt  to 
entirely  eradicate  the  scale  will  be 
made,  since  it  occurs  on  only  about 
100  acres,  this  being  the  only  known 
infestation  in  California. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Gorton  of  San  Diego  has  been  com- 
pelled to  use  repressive  measures 
against  the  small  boys  when  their 
maraudings  graduated  from  a  "retail 
to  a  wholesale  business."  He  says 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Director  Hecke: 
"In  San  Diego  County  we  have  suffer- 
ed quite  an  annual  loss  of  fruit  and 
damage  to  trees.  We  were  flooded 
with  complaints  from  the  growers  not 
only  for  loss  of  fruit  which  was  sus- 
tained, which  was  not  inconsiderable, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  some- 
times would  do  four  or  five  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  to  a  tree  in  obtain- 
ing 25  cents  worth  of  fruit.  No  one 
else  seemed  able  to  handle  it,  so  ir 
one  district  I  instructed  the  inspector 
on  his  way  home  to  gather  up  all  of 
the  small  boys  in  possession  of  frui» 
for  which  they  could  not  give  a  pedi- 
gree and  bring  them  in  to  the  Pro- 
bation Officer  for  his  attention.  T 
believe  that  this  action  has  caused  a*- 
annreciahle  decrease  in  this  sort  of 
thing  and  it  really  did  not  take  ove* 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  inspector'? 
time  to  handle  it." 


BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 

ADD  TO  THE  TALUE   OF  YOl'R 
PROPERTY 


We  have  the  most  magnificent  stock 

of   ornaments,   including  coniferous 

and  broad-leaved  evergreens   to  be 

found  in  the  State. 

Mnhonia    (Oregon    Grape),  English 

Laurel,  Boxwood,  etc. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  many 

patrons  we  have  opened  sales  yards 

in  San  Jose  and  Oakland,  where  a 

complete    stock    of    Trees,  Plants, 

Shrubs  and  Roses  are  carried. 

Our  General  Office  and  grounds  are 

on  the  State  Highway  one  mile  west 

of  Niles — Visitors  welcome. 

Write  for  our  1920  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Cedras  deodars 

We    have  some 

large  specimen  tree* 
which  will  produce 
immediate  effects — 
Have  years  of  wait* 
inf. 

Spruce 
Sequoia 
Cedar 
Irish  Yew 
and  10  other 
varieties  ef 
Yews 


Irish  Tew 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  O.  BOX  404,   Mi  l  s.  CAL. 


Estab. 
1866 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTOR 
that  will  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking;  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun.  sandstorms,  barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  TeU  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  In  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  OUve  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO.,  933  E.  Central  Ave.,  Bcdland*. 


Cal. 


SAVE  TIME-MONEY 

By  using  a  direct  action 

ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds,    subtracts,    multiplies    and  divides 
with  speed  and  absolute  accuracy- 
Portable — easy  to  operate. 
PRICK,  ONLY  *2S 
W1U  pay  for  Itself  in  a  very  short  time. 
Send  at  once. 

William  F.  Gaynor 

8  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


!i>.i,J  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

I     m    I    .17-40  Pint  St.,  San  Franolwo 
PAPEP  Blake,  Muffin  A  Towne,  Lou  Angele* 
I  I  Blake,  M.  I  ill  Co..      Portland.  Ore. 


"The  Low  Cost  of  Qreea  Feed" 

NAPIER  GRASS  Yilo estt  o  nTTS 

acre)  of  rich,  green  fodder  known;  relished 
by  poultry,  rabbits,  goats,  hogs.  cattle;  no 
rancher  should  be  without  it.  Indorsed  by 
U.  S.  Govt,  and  State  Exp.  Stations.  Get 
our  special  prices  before  ordering.  Reports 
and  bulletin*  free. 

SHOULD  BE  PLANTED  NOW 
Supply  limited  this  season — demand 
enormous  I 

THE  NAPIER  GRASS  NURSERIES 

Mail  address:  Post  station  C,  Los  Angeles 


442-444  Sanoome  8L 
San  Francisco,  CaJL 
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Some  Fine  Olive  Trees 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


About  a  mile  east  of  Lindsay  is  a 
small  grove  of  olive  trees  that  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  State. 
They  are  on  a  rich,  silty,  sandy  loam, 
and  were  planted  20  feet  apart  23 
years  ago,  when  orchardists  did  not 
know  any  better.  Now  they  are  about 
60  feet  high,  so  crowded  that  fruit 
can  only  grow  (or  be  picked  if  it  does 
form)  on  the  outside,  and  few  forests 
could  be  denser  than  the  intertwined 
limbs.  There  is  only  about  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  these  trees.  They 
are  on  the  Berry  Estate,  and  before 
thsy  became  so  crowded  and  while 
olive  prices  were  still  poor  as  much 
as  $800  worth  of  fruit  was  picked  in 
a  single  year  from  them. 

The  growth  of  these  trees  induced 
Magee  Mhoon  of  the  Tia  Salita  ranch, 
adjoining  this,  to  set  out  45  acres  of 
Mission  olives  seven  and  eight  years 
ago,  in  1912  and  '13.  These  have  done 
so  well  that  it  took  20-foot  ladders  to 
harvest  the  crop  last  year.  The 
trunks  are  as  large  as  those  on  most 
trees  twice  their  age,  and  tops  in  pro- 
portion. Two  different  years  when 
they  were  younger  they  were  topped, 
but  the  last  three  years  practically 
no  pruning  has  been  done. 

I>ast  year  was  a  bad  olive  year  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  so  only  39 
ions  of  fruit  was  harvested,  sold  under 
contract  at  $135  a  ton.'  The  year  be- 
fore the  frost  caught  the  fruit  and 
reduced  a  yield  of  about  75  tons  down 
to  40  tons,  but  full  price  was  secured 


Wipe  out  your  enemies 
— red  spider  and  aphis 
—  with  Nieo  -  Sulphur 
Dust.  The  most  eco- 
nomieal  and  effective 
method  of  pest  control 
known  to  •science. 
Headquarters  for  high- 
prrade  DUSTING  MA- 


CHINES. Writ«> 
free  literature. 


for 


fsom  these  as  they  were  dried  and 
sold  to  Greek  and  Italian  residents  of 
the  U.  S.  An  average  yield  of  about 
3  tons  is  figured  on,  and  it  is  believed 
that  any  frosted  fruit  can  be  dried 
and  sold  at  a  good  enough  price  to 
keep  things  going  nicely.  The  trees 
are  planted  30  feet  apart.  The  great- 
est yield  secured  in  the  Lindsay  sec- 
tion is  thought  to  be  9  tons  an  acre, 
from  border  trees,  one  year. 


TREATMENT  FOR  BLISTER  MITE. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press   by  i.  A. 
Winkelman,    Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Eldorado  County.) 

My  experience  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  the  writer  in  your  issue  of 
March  6,  who  prescribed  atomic  sul- 
phur for  blister  mite.  I  used  it  five 
years  ago  with  poor  success.  Perhaps  I 
was  to  blame.  This  was  down  in  the 
American  River  valley  near  Sacra- 
mento. Since  then  I  have  moved  up 
into  Eldorado  county,  where  blister 
mite  is  bad  when  not  attended  to.  In 
fact  it  is  that  way  all  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills.  The  mite  not  only 
spots  the  leaves,  but  disfigures  the 
fruit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
worthless  as  far  as  eastern  markets 
are  concerned. 

The  growers  up  here  tried  lime-sul- 
phur in  the  spring  and  had  fair  suc- 
cess. The  time  of  application  was 
when  buds  were  opening — getting  the 
mites  when  they  were  moving  around. 
This  treatment  was  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  did  not  completely  control.  Some 
growers  tried  fall  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  (9-1)  during  November  and 
December,  and  sprayed  on  warm  days 
only.  This  application  settled  the 
blister  mite.  All  orchards,  sprayed  in 
the  fall  with  lime-sulphur  (9-1)  were 
absolutely  clean  of  blister  mite  with 
the  result  that  all  orchardists  in  El- 
dorado county  sprayed  last  fall. 

This  fall  spraying  is  no  experiment. 
It  has  been  tried  for  5  years,  with 
some  orchards  right  alongside  using 
the  spring  application.  At  present, 
these-  orchardists  saw  where  they 
were  wrong  and  sprayed  in  fall.  No 
one  can  talk  atomic  sulphur  to  me 
when  mentioning  blister  mite  control. 
It  may  work  at  times  but  I  know 
when  it  did  not  work,  and  I  yet  have 
to  see  the  orchard  where  the  mite 
showed  up  after  fall  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur. 


BURN  ORCHARD  BRUSH. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

When  fruit  trees  are  pruned,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  throw  the  brush 
into  a  near-by  ravine,  or  along  a 
ditch  bank,  a  practice  that  lays  the 
foundation  for  incalculable  injury  to 
the  trees  during  the  summer  months 
by  acting  as  the  hiding  place  as  well 
as  abode  for  all  the  rodents  that  roam 
the  fields. 

Young  trees  and  vines  suffer  most. 
A*  a  protection  against  such  invasion 
all  brush  should  be  burned  and  the 
creek  and  ditch  banks  should  be  kept 
clean.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
wash  away  the  bank,  instead  of  hold- 
ing it  intact  with  riprapped  brush, 
plant  willows,  and  keep  them  well 
pruned,  as  they  advance  in  years. 
They  will  hold  the  bank,  and  not  act 
as  a  harbinger  for  the  gnawing 
masses. 


TTWrilll|llll|ll|l|HIIIII 


&  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  s  Main  3ta 

Opp.  P  K.  Depot 

Los  Anyeles.  Cat. 


HANFORD  TRAGEDYS  PAID. 

From  30  acres  of  five-year-old 
Tragedys  Geo.  C.  Aydelott  harvested 
10,000  crates,  which  sold  on  an 
'  average  for  $2.40  per  crate;  in  other 
words,  the  trees  bore  at  the  rate  of 
]  four  tons  green  per  acre,  the  fruit 
being  worth  $150  per  ton.  This  fruit 
was  shipped  on  consignment.  If  sold 
green,  a  smaller  price  would  have 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  Aydelott  is  growing  a  consider- 
able acreage  of  drying  prunes,  now 
four  years  old,  and  fibres  that  he 
lost  better  than  a*  year's  growth  by 
cutting  them  back  the  old  style  of 
pruning,  instead  of  using  the  long 
system  recently  advised  by  the  State 
University  and  which  has  now  been 
adopted  with  apparent  great  success 
on  his  ranches. 


Pacific  Evaporator 


(WANN  PATENTS) 


Has  a  Record 

EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE 

HAS  BEEN  PASSED 


DACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  has  turned  out 
*  "premium"  fruits  and  vegetables  for  years. 

It  has  proved  its  reliability  in  full  season 
runs,  producing  in  commercial  quantities. 

Every  user  of  Pacific  Evaporator  is  satisfied 
with  its  operation  and  its  product. 

We  know  Pacific  Evaporator  will  dry  your 
fruits  and  vegetables  satisfactorily  because  it 
has  been  doing  the  work  for  others  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

WINE  GRAPE  DRIERS: 
LOOK  TO  THE  QUALITY 

We  can  equip  your  plant  for  any  capacity. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  better 
quality  of  dried  grapes  than  that  accepted  by 
the  trade  in  1919. 

Pacific  Evaporator  produces  the  highest 
quality  of  evaporated  fruits. 

We  can  show  you  letters  from  packers  and 
growers,  proving  that  its  products  have  sold  at 
a  substantial  premium  over  sun-dried. 

PRUNE  MAN  CAN  SAVE 
FORTUNES  WITH  PLANT 

You  would  not  sleep  if  you  had  no  insur- 
ance on  your  buildings. 

Why  should  you  take  a  chance  on?  your 
crops?  Rains  come  oftener  than  fires.  Early 
rains  are  sure  to  come.  Fires  may  never  come. 

Your  crops  are  worth  more  than  your  build- 
ings. 

Your  year's  work  may  go  for  nothing  if 
there  is  an  early  rain. 

If  you  worked  for  a  salary,  would  you  agree 
that  your  employer  need  not  pay  you  if  there 
were  a  rain  in  September? 

Insure  your  crop. 

Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and 
tonnage. 


Call  at  our  office,  if  convenient,  and  inspect 
our  complete  scale  model. 

PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

(WANS  PATENTS) 

ROBERT  C.  NEWELL,  WM.  C.  MURDOCH,  JR*  JOHN  T.  WANN 
42C  First  National  Bank  Building.  Phone  Sutter  3080 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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&  Plant  Co 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  PX.  Depot 

los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Space  to  Trees  and  Trees  to  Space 

Written  for  Pacific  Rorai  Proa  by  V.  M.  Raton,  Cupertino.) 


The  appended '  table  which  I  have 
just  computed  mav  be  of  value  to  you 
or  your  readers.  I  haye  obtained 
much  useful  information  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  and  am  send- 
ing this  by  way  of  reciprocity.  As 
you  will  see,  the  table  gives  the 
number  of  trees  per  acre  for  each 
even  foot  from  17  to  30,  also  the 
spacing  required  for  even  number  of 
trees  in  multiples  of  ten  from  20  to 
150.  All  spacing  equidistant  and 
right-angular. 

Tree  Spacing  and  Number  of  Trees 

Per  Acre. 
Feet   Feet  and  Inches    No.  Trees 
17.00    or    17  150.72 

17.04  or    17-0%  150. 

17.64    or    17-7%  140. 

18.00    or    18  134.44 

18.31    or    18-3%  130. 

19.00    or    19  120.67 

19.05  or    19-0%  120. 

19.90    or    19-10%  110. 

20.00    or    20   108.90 

or    20-10%  100. 

  98.78 

  90. 

23.00    or    23    82.34 

23.33    or    23-4   80. 


20.87 
21.00   or  21 
22.00    or  22 


'COTS  ARK  POPULAR  IX  KINGS 
COUNTY. 


Apricot  growers  who  consider  the 
coast  counties  the  logical  place  to 
plant  apricots  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  Kings  county,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  peach  and  raisin 
district,  more  apricot  trees  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner  for  inspection 
preparatory  to  planting  last  year 
than  any  other  kind  of  tree  fruits, 
although  grape  cuttings  outnumbered 
everything  else  in  sight. 

There  were  inspected  in  1919  40,459 
apricot  trees,  33,812  prune  trees,  and 
30,958  peach  trees;  also  332,901  grape 
cuttings.  The  number  of  prune  trees 
will  also  be  striking,  as  they  likewise 
ran  ahead  of  peaches,  in  spite  of  the 
way  peaches  have  been  making  money 
for  their  owners.  Most  of  the  primes 
were  French  and  Robe  d'Sergeants, 
though  a  number  of  Tragedys,  which 
are  a  shipping  and  not  a  drying 
prune,  are  included.  Apricots  were 
mainly  Tiltons,  with  a  number  of 
Royals,  and  the  peaches  were  divided 
between  freestones  and  clings. 
Thompsons  were  the  leading  grape 
variety,  though  a  higher  proportion 
of  Muscats  were  planted  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  valley. 


Cling   Peach*  s   $1 37.00 

That  is  what  some  growers  received  who  delivered  their  fruit 
to  this  big  cannery  which  they  own  themselves. 
The  average  price  for  all  grades  Number  l's,  Number  2's  and 
culls,  was  $117.00. 

These  growers  expect  even  better  prices  for  the  season  of  1920. 
If  you  are  interested  and  want  more  information,  write  to  the 

CALIFORNIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNERIES 


GENERAL  OFFICES^-SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Plant  No.  1 — Vegetables,  San  Jose,  CaL 
Plant  No.  2— Fruits,  San  Jose,  CaL 


Plant  No.  3— Tulare,  CaL 
Plant  No  4— Ylsalla,  CaL 


24.00 
24.95 
25.00 
26.00 
26.94 
27.00 
28.00 
29.00 
29.62 
30.00 
33.00 
38.11 
46.67 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


24    75.63 

24-11%   70. 

25    69.70 

26    64.44 

26-11%   60. 

27    59.75 

.  .•  55.56 

..  61.80 

..  50. 

..  48.40 

..  40. 


28  

29  

29-6%... 

30  

33 

38-1%'.'.'.....  30. 
46-8   20. 


[We  have  never  seen  the  relations 
between  space  and  tree  contents  an 
accurately  and  completely  calculated 
before.  Readers  who  are  aiming  to 
do  orcharding  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  modern  efficiency  should 
receive  Mr.  Eaton's  contribution  with 
delight— Editor.] 


BUG 

POISON 


Injury  to  fruit  by  worms — injury 
to  trees  and  vines  by  mildew,  red 
spiders,  etc.,  may  be  prevented  by 
the  prompt  and  proper  application 
of  the  right  kind  of  spraying  ma- 
terials. 

These  things  are  of  such  great 
interest  to  all  who  own  fruit  trees 
and  vines  that  we  have  prepared  a 
booklet  on  the  subject  It  deals 
with  causes  and  effects  and  pre- 
vention. It  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  request 

When  you  write  tell  us  fully 
about  the  condition  of  your  trees 
and  vines.  In  reply  we  will  offer 
suggestions  learned  from  many 
years  of  experience  in  such  matters. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  Dry  Powdered 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  and 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Arsenate  ot 
Lead,  standard  paste,  are  the  spray 
materials  to  use  at  this  season  to 
prevent  injury  to  fruit  by  worms. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Atomic  Sul- 
phur is  the  spray*  to  use  to  con- 
trol mildew,  red  spiders,  etc- 

Great  care,  prompt  and  thor- 
ough application,  with  spraying 
materials  made  right,  of  the  mate- 
rials proved  effective  for  these  pur- 
poses, is  necessary  if  you  have  a 
profitable  crop,  and  protect  your 
trees  and  vines  for  another  year. 


Write  for  Um  booklet  as  soon  as 
yon  read  thin.  A  Wo  write  for 
Bnlletin  No.  3  on  Dormant  Spray- 
ing   of    DerldiioOJi    Fruit  Trees. 


MAXDge4L£ 
GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

710  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  Dept.  B 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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OUR  ORANGES  ARE  SHIPPED 
TOO  GREEN. 


To  the  Editor:  It  was  my  privilege 
recently  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands,  and  as  an  orange  grower 
I  saw  what  I  conld  about  the  demand 
for  our  oranges  and  their  marketable 
condition,  making  small  retail  pur- 
chases of  every  different  lot  of  or- 
anges I  saw  in  the  markets.  As  a 
consequence,  the  conclusion  was  em- 
phatic that  our  early  oranges  are 
shipped  far  too  green,  the  8-to-l  test 
notwithstanding,  and  that  this  early 
shipment  reduces  the  prices  that 
growers  might  get  and  limits  the  de- 
mand for  their  fruit. 

I  found  in  Honolulu  markets  or- 


can  be  saved 
every  year 


Do  you  know  that  thrips 
are  capable  of  doing  over  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age a  year  in  California  to 
the  fruit  industry?  It's  a 
fact  —  and  what's  more,  it's 
preventable. 


We  have  absolute  proof  that 
thrips  can  be  controlled  by  proper 
spraying  with 


UNIVERSAL  BRAND 
MISCIBLE  OIL  NO.  2 


It  is  a  high  gravity  oil  designed 
for  this  particular  purpose.  It  has 
a  very  high  degree,  of  penetration 
— it  goes  right  into  the  fruit  and 
leaf  clusters — and  gets  'em. 


MI8CIBLE  OIL  NO.  2  will  kill 
thrips  better  than  any  other  spray 
mixture — there's  no  question  about 
it.  Ask  your  neighbors  what  their 
experience  has  been. 


And  write  today  for  our  bulle- 
tin on  deciduous  spraying — it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information 
for  your  guidance. 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers    Universal  Brand 
Orchard  Sprays 

360  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

615  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


UNIVERSAL  BRAND 

HISCIBLE  OIL 

No.2  for  Thrips 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  lew  than  13  per  cent. 

Mtregen — almost  100  per  cent  Pore. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  In  the 
most  available   form      Packed  In  solid 
wooden  eaaks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Loe  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Island*. 
511  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


anges  from  the  five  different  packing- 
houses of  my  shipping  point,  including 
those  from  my  house,  and  possibly 
saw  some  of  my  own  oranges.  Every 
orange  sampled  was  really  unfit  to 
eat.  Some  were  shriveled,  like  Octo- 
ber fruits  knocked  off  the  trees  by 
cultivation.  None  of  them  were  good 
enough  to  make  a  person  want  to  buy 
more.  Certainly  a  far  better  price 
could  be  obtained  if  the  oranges  were 
left  on  the  trees  until  the  sugar  was 
fully  developed  and  the  flesh  firm  and 
crisp.  As  it  was,  the  flesh  was  more 
like  a  lot  of  tough  fiber  surrounded  by 
some  sour  juice. 

The  fact  that  the  oranges  are  not 
as  good  as  they  easily  could  be,  is 
recognized  by  the  merchants.  One 
prominent  Chinese  merchant  found  I 
grew  oranges  in  the  section  from 
which  the  fruit  came  and  immediately 
suggested  that  I  hold  my  fruit  on  the 
trees  until  it  gets  ripe  and  sell  to  him 
direct  He  said  he  could  pay  a  good 
deal  more  than  I  would  get  the  way 
the  fruit  was  shipped  now.  This  ex- 
perience occurred  during  the  month 
of  January  of  this  year. 

The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  early  districts  every  shipper 
wants  to  rush  his  fruit  to  market  the 
moment  that  it  has  color  and  sugar 
enough  to  enable  it  to  barely  pass 
legal  requirements.  That  was  when 
we  were  asked  by  the  house  managers 
to  pick.  The  fruit  then  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  what  it  is  now. 

The  fact  is  not  recognized  that  finer 
fruit  would  mean  better  markets  and 
finer  prices.  Our  oranges  are  not 
really  fine  eating  until  the  middle  of 
January  and  later,  and  if  we  do  not 
care  much  to  eat  them  before  that 
time  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
our  customers  will.  If  some  growers 
want  to  rush  their  fruit  to  market  to 
avoid  frost  damage,  those  in  favored 
locations  had  better  hold  them  for 
high  quality  and  prices.  From  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  it 
seems  necessary  that  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  both  color  and  quality  be  re- 
quired before  oranges  are  legally  mar- 
ketable—H.  P.  Taylor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


HOW  WE  GOT  THE  START  OF  THE 
DRY  AMENDMENT. 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  gar- 
dener working  about  our  village  who 
says  he  has  wanted  to  meet  you  some 
time.  He  gives  you  credit  for  mak- 
ing a  man  out  of  a  drunkard.  He  says 
a  police  judge  told  him  to  get  a  book 
on  gardening  and  go  to  work.  He 
bought  one  of  your  books,  studied  it, 
and  never  touched  a  drop  since.  How 
is  that?— Subscriber. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  ORANGE 
EXCHANGE. 


P.  J.  Dreher,  First  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  directors  of  the  Exchange  as 
president,  to  succeed  F.  Q.  Storv.  who 
tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Dreher 
has  from  the  beginning  been  a  mov- 
ing spirit  in  exchange  circles,  being 
one  of  the  original  organizers  when 
tb«  Exchange  began  active  work  in 
1894.   ,  

The  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  planning  a  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  along  the  lines 
followed  by  the  raisin  and  citrus  fruit 
growers,  according:  to  Manager  Frank 
H.  Swett.  Plans  are  also  being  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
drying  plants  to  take  care  of  windfall 
pears.  California's  1919  pear  crop 
was  worth  more  than  $8,000,000,  more 
than  half  of  the  crop  being  produced 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and.  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

MorganhlU,  California 


E4die  say?. 
v1]ook-/orilte 
ECCO  barrelA 

Z^7 


«  -  S  a  I, 


M  Laboratory  Sprays* 


They  may  look  fine  in  a  test  tube,  . 
But  act  bad  on  a  tree — 

They  may  perform  wonderfully  in  the  Laboratory, 

And  deform  sadly  in  the  Field. 

Beware  of  untried  sprays — 

Oil  sprays  in  particular — 

Sprays  without  years  of  pedigreed  results, 

No  matter  who  the  manufacturer. 

ZENO 

Is  a  time  tried,  internationally  used 
Miscible  oil  tree  spray,  and  these  are  reasons 
Why  it  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

.  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(AneWy  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

IZcno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 

Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


"YANCEY'S  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  NUGGET"  Sweet  Corn 

I  am  offering  for  the  first  time,  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  my  new 

sweet  corn,  "CALIFORNIA  GOLD  NUGGET."  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 

breeding  and  care  in*  seed  selection. 
This  Sweet  Corn  has  been  tested  and  approved  by  corn  experts  as 

well  as  by  a  dozen  of  the  most 

prominent   business   men   on  the 

Coast- 
All  who  have  eaten  it  declare  it 

so  very  sweet  and  tender  it  simply 

melts  in  the  mouth,  more  delicious 

than  any  Sweet  Corn  they  have 

ever  eaten. 
Eight  weeks  from  the  time  the 

seed  j&  planted  this  Sweet  Corn  is 

ready  for  the  table.    As  its  name 

implies,  this  corn  is  of  a  golden 

color,  turning  to  a  deeper  gold 

when  cooked. 
Each  stalk  produces  2  and  3  ears ; 

each  ear,  around  eight  inches  in 

length,  holds  12,  14  and  16  rows  of 

grain. 

The  seed  is  very  limited  and  in 
order  to  introduce  it  to  as  many 
home  gardeners  as  possible,  I  am 
compelled  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  seed  sold  to  any  one 
person. 

This  seed  is  put  up  in  pockets,  each 
holding  25  (trains. 

ONE  SINGLE  PACKET,  30  CTS. 
TWO  OR  MORE  PACKETS  AT  THE  RATE 
OF  25  CTS.  A  PACKET. 
I  will  not  sell  more  than  8  packets  (200 
seeds)   to  any  one  persons. 
Cash,  Check,  or  Money  Order;  No  stamps. 

Plant  "YANCEY'S  IMPROVED  MONSTROUS  BUSH  LIMA  BEAN*'  Now 

In  pots  and  gain  some  weeks,  setting  the  young  plants  out  after  danger  from  frost. 
Transplanting  is  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental.  Special  directions  for  their  care 
will  be  sent  with  each  packet. 

When  I  introduced  this  bean,  I  guaranteed  them  to  be  all  I  claimed  for  them  or  I 
agreed  to  refund.  Though  I  sent  out  thousands.  I  have  not  received  one  complaint.  On 
the  contrary.  I  have  received  many  letters,  declaring  them  the  most  wonderful  beans  in 
the  world. 

WHAT  I  CLAIM  FOR  "YANCEY'S  IMPROVED  MONSTROUS  BUSH  LIMA  BEAN" 

It  is  a  continuous  cropper  in  a  frostless  belt.  Unexcelled  as  a  fresh  or  dried  bean. 
As  sweet  as  a  nut.  rich  and  delicious.  Requires  but  few  beans  planted  in  the  home 
garden  to  keep  the  family  supplied  continuously  with  the  most  delicious  of  limas.  The 
plants  continuously  bear  pods  8  and  9  inches  in  lenth,  holding  an  many  as  5  beans  to 
the  pod.  and  each  bean,  when  green,  will  practically  cover  a  50-cent  piece. 

It's  extreme  size  does  not  detract  from  the  rich,  nutty  flavor.  It  is  as  sweet,  rich 
and  tender  as  the  very  best  of  baby  limas.  As  many  as  10  pounds  of  beans  have  been 
picked  from  a  single  bush  in  one  single  season. 

ONE   PACKET    (ly-    OZ.),   35  CTS. 
THREE  PACKETS  ONLY  TO  ANY  ONE  PERSON — $1.00.    No  Stamps  Accepted. 

Af^r1!!  R    VAIMf^lTV  seed  and  plant  grower, 

-fYIVVvIA    JD.     1  KjMLi  1  ,  (Introducer  of  the  Roselle  Plant.) 

No  Seed  for  Sale.    Plants  ready  Jnne  1st.    Do  not  plant  before. 
ARCADIA,  CALIFORNIA 
Between  2nd  &  4th  Aves.  on  Dnarte  Road.        In  ordering  please  mention  this  publication . 


"YANCEY'S    CALIFORNIA    GOLD  NUG- 
GET" SWEET  CORN 
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pose  for  these  many  years.  Simply 
because  it  continues  to  bear  a  full 
crop  of  fruit,  which  from  neglect 
would  be  "blue  penciled"  by  the 
county    horticultural  commissioner 


Cherish  the  "Old  Apple  Tree" 

(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Don't  neglect  the  "old  apple  tree"  ,  sunlight  and  air,  which  are  so  nec- 
that  has  so  faithfully  served  your  pur-  I  essary  in  the  development  of  any  kind 

of  fruit.  4.  If  the  tree  has  grown  too 
tall  head  it  back,  but  be  careful  and 
not  go  back  too  far  that  the  wound 
will  be  so  large  that  injury  to  fur- 
ther development  of  the  tree  may  fel- 
should  you  attempt  to  dispose  of  the   low.    In  other  words,  avoid  pruning 

too  heavy,  for  trees  that  have  reached 
the  bearing  age  will  not  stand  it. 

With  trees  that  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  at  random,  when  pruned,  they 
may  start  an  undue  amount  of  wood 
growth,  that  is.  if  too  many  limbs  are 
taken  off  at  one  time.  So  it  is  decid- 
edly best  to  take  out  part  one  year  to 
be  followed  by  the  balance  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  This  pruning  will 
cause  the  growth  of  new  wood  and 
new  fruit  spurs.  These  suggestions 
are  rather  late  to  be  acted  upon  in 
the  commercial  apple  orchard  and 
were  not  intended  as  such,  but  sim- 


fruit,  is  no  excuse. 

If  you  are  shy  a  pruning  saw  and 
shears,  ask  the  loan  of  your  neigh- 
bor's, for  if  his  apple  trees  are  vigor- 
ous growers  and  good  bearers,  you 
can  safely  gamble  that  he  has  both  of 
these  useful  tools.  Get  the  step- 
ladder,  and  if  you  haven't  one  borrow 
that  also,  and  begin  pruning.  First 
look  the  tree  over  well  and  satisfy 
your  mind  as  to  what  it  needs,  and 
then  follow  this  plan: 

1.  Remove  all  dead  and  diseased 
limbs  and  branches,  making  all  cuts 

close  to  the  limb  or  trunk.   2.  Remove   ply  to  remind  you  that  the  "old  faith- 


all  unnecessary  growth,  such  as 
"water  sprouts";  also  all  limbs  that 
cross  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
each  other.  3.  Be  careful  to  cut  out 
the  center;  this  will  permit  of  both 


ful,"  which  has  supplied  your  table 
with  jams  and  jellies,  pies  and  dum- 
plings for  years  past,  may  yet  be  ben- 
efited by  the  systematic  application  of 
saw  and  shear. 


STANISLAUS  CO.  WATER  USERS 
F0R3I  BOARD. 

A  large  number  of  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  living  along  the  Weldy- 
Jones  and  Perley  irrigating  ditches 
in  Stanislaus  Counts  have  organized 
a  mutual  water  association  for  a 
better  supervision  and  distribution  of 
water  to  users  aleng  the  canals. 
About  30  farmers  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  such  an  association  along 
the  Perley  ditch,  and  about  15  for  an 
organization  along  the  Weldy-Jones 
ditch.  Several  other  associations 
are  expected  to  be  formed  before  the 
season  is  under  way. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  create  a  better  feeling 
among  the  water  users,  as  there  are 
more  or  less  contentions  that  often 
bring  about  neighborhood  feuds  which 
have  culminated  in  open  quarrels.  By 
an  amicable  settlement  it  would  lead 
to  further  conservation  of  water. 

The  plan  provides  that  when  the 
users  of  water  are  desirous  of  im- 
provements at  any  point  along  their 
ditches  in  the  district  they  may  name 
a  committee  to  prorate  the  cost,  col- 
lect the  funds,  and  see  that  the  work 
is  satisfactorily  done.  The  signers 
who  do  not  pay  their  pro  rata  will 
not  receive  any  water  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Special  ditch 
tenders  will  be  employed  to  see  that 
fair  treatment  is  given. 


tivation  has  become  so  intensified 
within  its  boundaries. 


HERE  AND   THERE  IN  THE 
FRUIT  BUSINESS.  . 


MUCH   LEVFLIN<i — SMALL 
TRACTORS. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  greater 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  a 
tractor,  the  larger  and  stronger  the 
tractor  should  be,  but  it  does  not 
always  prove  out  like  that.  A  great 
deal  of  leveling  is  being  done  on  the 
land  of  the  Forkner  Company  north 
of  Fresno.  This  hog-wallow  land 
needs  lots  of  work  to  put  it  in  shape. 
Mr.  Forkner  .had  a  contractor  with 
a  big  machine  and  big  scraper  figure 
on  the  work.  The  price  was  higher 
than  seemed  necessary,  so  the  com- 
pany put  a  flock  of  small  tractors  with 
scrapers  on  the  job,  and  it  is  getting 
done  for  less  than  the  big  outfit  would 
do  it.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  little  hillocks  and 
hollows  so  close  together  on  hogwal- 
low  land  are  a  good  deal  harder  for 
a  big  outfit  to  work  in  than  a  small 
outfit.  For  smoother  work  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  a  big  tractor  and  big 
scraper  would  work  cheaper  than  a 
small  scraper  in  proportion  to  dirt 
moved.  It  is  tractor  scraping,  though, 
that  is  being  used  to  get  the  land  in 
shape. 

SANTA    CLARA  IRRIGATION 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Preliminary  engineering  work  is  at 
last  started  on  the  greatest  irrigation 
district  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Santa  Clara  district,  embracing  the 
entire  valley  from  Milpitas  and  Santa 
Clara  to  Gilroy,  will  be  the  firs^one 
ever  formed  after  property  values 
have  reached  so  high  a  plane  and  cul- 


Sebastopol  Apple  Conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  500  tons  of 
dried  apples  of  the  1919  pack  from 
the  Gold  Ridge  section  of  Sebastopol 
are  still  in  warehouses,  there  waiting 
to  be  sold.  Local  banks  have  granted 
loans  on  warehouse  receipts  to  the 
limit  of  10c  per  pound.  During  the 
drying  season  an  offer  of  23c  for  100 
tons  was  refused  by  Joe  Davis  and  Joe 
Valentine,  local  driers.  The  present 
market  is  nominal  at  12c  and  12%c, 
with  no  buyers.  One  reason  given 
for  this  slight  demand  for  the  dried 
pack  is  the  abundance  of  green  apples 
in  storage  at  the  present  time.  Large 
consumers,  such  as  bakers,  prefer  to 
exhaust  the  green  fruit  supply  first. 
Apple  growers  are  going  ahead  with 
their  pruning  and  spraying  just  now 
in  anticipation*  of  better  prices  short- 
ly, which  will  move  their  crop  and 
provide  profit  from  the  one  this  year. 
The  rainfall  so  far  is  about  three- 
quarters  normal. 

Better  Icing  lor  Emit  Shipments. 

Enlargement  of  icing  facilities  for 
cars  carrying  California  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  Eastern  markets  are  to 
cost  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  alone 
$2,000,000  this  year,  as  announced  by 
General  Manager  C.  M.  Secrist.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  4,000  new  re- 
frigerator cars  already  announced, 
which  will  cost  between  $15,000,000 
and  $16,000,000.  In  1919  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  used'  approximately 
1,000,000  tons  of  ice,  almost  all  of 
which  protected  shipments  moved 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  lines,  owners  of  the  P.  F.  E. 
Cars  are  iced  seven  or  eight  times 
before  they  get  to  Chicago  in  summer 
time. 

Strawberry  Plants  Heine:  Shipped. 

Strawberry  plants  are  now  being 
shipped  by  growers  at  SebastopoL  for 
$15  per  thousand.  One  recent  con- 
signment consisted  of  37,000  plants. 
Many  of  them  were  so  large  they  were 
at  first  refused  by  the  buyers  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  parent 
plants. 

Strawberries  $250  Per  Ton. 
I  Berry  growers  in  the  Sebastopol 
I  section  are  contracting  their  ripe 
strav/berries  in  bulk  this  year  at  $250 
per  ton.  Special  offers  of  $265  for 
fancy  grades  have  been  made.  Last 
year  $90  and  $100  were  the  average 
figures.  Prohibition's  demand  for 
soft  drinks  is  responsible  for  the 
prpspnt    hii'h  nrirpw. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

COUNTRY    LAN  OS. 


RELIANCE  *^r7TR  AILER  S 

"THE   TRAILER  WITH  RED  WHEELS** 


RELIANCE  MODEL  48 

"A  TRAILER  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  EVERY 
HAULING  PROBLEM" 

CATTLE  TRAILERS 
TRACTOR  TRAILERS 
TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 
FOUR-WHEEL  TRAILERS 
SEMI-TRAILERS 

Manufactured  By 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

WRITE  FOR  RELIANCE  LITERATURE 


BUY  FROM  OWNER — 20  acres  314  miles 
from  Dixon.  N.  E.  %  miles  from  school.  Has 
rood  bam  with  11  stanchions.  Cement  floor 
in  cow  bam.  Large  12 -room  house.  Pressure 
water  supply  for  domestic  use.  Has  about  16 
acres  in  alfalfa.  Good  pumping  plant,  about  700 
gals,  water.  No.  5  pump  with  electric  power. 
All  farm  machinery,  as  wagon,  rake  and 
mower  and  some  other  tools.  Two  head  work 
horses.  16  cows  and  herd  buU,  nine  shoats. 
Cream  check  $300.00  per  month.  There  is  a 
mortgage  on  the  place  for  $3,500.00.  interest 
6  per  cent:  has  about  8  years  to  run  yet.  In- 
surance and  taxes  to  be  kept  up  by  owner  or 
buyer.  Price,  $9,000.00.  65  acres  in  barley 
adjoining.  $500.  R.  J.  Gilbert.  Box  364, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

27  ACRES  DEEP  SEDIMENT  soil.  weU  im- 
proved: suitable  for  orchard:  part  in  alfalfa, 
under  irrigation.  Address,  Owner,  Wm.  Pat- 
ton.  R.  F.  D.  Los  Molinos. 


I  HATE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin,  Mo.  


FOR  SALE — 160  A.  rich,  level  loam  near 
Dixon.  Cal.  Will  grow  anything.  $125  per  A. 
Terms.  Address.  E.  K.  N..  614  Natoma  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


70  ACRES  OR  LESS — Good  bottom  land. 
Pope  Valley.  Napa  Co.  Good  fence.  Genuine 
bargain  at  $60.00.  Terms.  A.  Melvin,  Par- 
adise. Cal.  

A  BIG  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon. _  

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


FOR   SALE   IN   YOLO  COUNTY — A  fully 

equipped  dairy  of  60  cows.  Box  1830,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  Cattle  Ranch  in  Califor- 
nia. Drought  does  not  affect  it.  2600  acres 
delta  land.  45  miles  from  Sacramento.  Great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  2000  head 
of  cattle  now  pasturing  on  the  land.  $125.00 
per  acre.  F.  N.  Chaplin.  Argonaut  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  umber  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  ^Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County   


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  In  Ray  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  1  16-borse- 
power  at  $2860,  new,  np  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  En 
H.  Richardson.  77  O'FarreU  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GIGANTIC  CLIMBING  NEW  GUINEAS 
BUTTER  BEANS — The  new  vegetable  Won- 
der; grows  3  to  5  feet  long:  weighs  from  10 
to  16  lbs.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm 
or  garden:  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  Fine 
eating,  cooked  or  fried.  Money  back  if  not 
as  represented.  Pkt:  seed.  50c:  no  stamps. 
Mnski'flopunk  Co..   Dept.  3.   Pektn.  111. 

DAIRYMAN,   BOO   RAISERS,  POULTRY- 

men !  Plant  Diener's  Sweet  Fodder  Sudan. 
Wonderful  yield,  sweet,  soft,  nutritious  stems 
and  abundant  seed.  Write  for  circular.  D.  J. 
Whitney.  Exeter.  Cal..  or  Morse  Seed  Co.,  San 

Francisco.   

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Americus.  ever- 
bearing. Strong,  healthy  plants.  Do  weU  in 
California.  $2.50  per  100;  $6.00  per  260. 
postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  F.  I.  Moffet.  Ellens- 
burg,  Washington   

3  SAMPSON  MODEL  S-2B  Tractors,  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
first-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
chards. Healdsburg,  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each. 
Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany. Johnstown.  Ohio.   

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT— Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg  .  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 

new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  nndipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

BROODERS.  BROODERS. 

Lamp-heated  and  electric.  The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  I.  E.    Free  circular.  Victor 

Incubator  Co..  Docoto.  Calif.  

"KENTUCKY  WONDER  BEAN  SEED  for 
sale.  $12.50  per  hundred  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  Santa 
Cruz.     Chas.  L.  Beltz,  Route  2,  Box  77»A. 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

~  FOR  SALE — Best  40  Caterpillar  with  Sta- 
tionary Attachment.  1  Oliver  Automatic  4 
Moldboard  Plow.  2  P.  A.  O.  4  Disc  Plows. 
$2,700.00.  Pyramid  Land  A  Stock  Co..  Con- 
stantia.  Cal.  

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  lining  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  Press  St..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

FRUIT  TREES  —  Brandy- wine  strawberry: 
$2  per  100:  $10  per  1.000.  Milk  goats. 
Seeds.  6  pkts.  25c.  Cash  Nursery.  Sebastopol. 
'  CROLEY*8  BALANCED  BOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St^San  Francisco.  Calif.  

BERRY  PLANTS — Ettersburg  Strawberries 
Blackberries.  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Mon  7    Berry  Specialist.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

CORY  TH0RNLE8S  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry.  Write  for  price  list  on  plants.  Wm. 
Mortenson,  Rt.  A,  Box  209.  Lodl.  Cal.  

STOCK  BEET  HEED  for  sale.  Choice  Giant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J.  Brown. 
R.  D.  A..  Gilroy.  Cal.  

FOB  BALE — Eureka  Walnut  Graf  ting  Wood. 
6c  foot.  A.  C.  Kuhn.  Route  B.  Box  361.  San 
Joee. 
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(iLOBE  ARTICHOKES  FOK  EAST — A  COjMIXG  CROP. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
Debenedetti  gives  us  the  following  facts  regarding  th  present  status  of  the 
industry: 

The  artichoke  section  extends  about  70  miles  along  the  coast,  including 
something  like  5,500  acres  of  bearing  globe  artichokes.  This  association, 
which  includes  60  ranches  and  over  3,000  acres  of  bearing  artichokes,  is  the 
exclusive  shipper  to  Eastern  markets  from  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Pescadero 
districts,  and  ships  about  95  per  cent  from  the  Halfmoon  Bay  district  and 
about  half  from  Moss  Beach  and  Salida  Beach.  In  warm  weather,  buds  picked 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  are  likely  to  be  on  their  way  East  by  noon.  Speed 
to  be  gained  and  one  handling  to  be  avoided  by  packing  on  the  ranch  and 
shipping  by  express  were  the  incentives  for  organization  of  the  Halfmoon 
Bay  Association,  which  inaugurated  these  practices  and  is  continually  reaping 
a  reward  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  than  could  be  obtained  for  buds  longer 
on  the  road  and  in  poorer  condition.  Growers  are  just  now  receiving  an 
average  of  $9  per  box  and  $5  per  half-box  in  the  East,  which  is  too  much  to 
move  the  heavy  shipments  due  in  the  next  two  months.  But  as  both  Associa- 
tions sell  through  commission  merchants,  the  high  prices  are  not  controlled 
from  this  end.  The  profits  per  box  this  year  will  make  up  for  the  short  crop; 
and  will  help  make  up  for  losses  suffered  in  previous  years. 


NO  D  AH  AGE  TO  FRUIT   BY  THE 
FROST. 


Since  the  recent  rains  throughout 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  there  has  been 
some  uneasiness  on  account  of  prob- 
able frost  damage  to  the  fruit,  as  in 
all  sections  peaches,  apricots,  almonds 
and  plums  were  in  full  bloom. 

There  has  been  light  frost  in  some 
sections,  but  the  temperature  has  not 
been  low  enough  to  cause  any  injury 
to  fruit  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fruit  is  now  in  a  stage  to  withstand 
lower  temperature  than  it  would  a 
few  days  later,  as  it  is  well  protected 
by  the  "jacket." 


NITRATE 
sfSODA 


Prompt  deliveries  on 
any  size  order — from 
sack  lots  to  carloads. 
We  are  headquarters 
for  all  kinds  of  pre- 
pared fertilizers  and 
raw  materials. 

Send  for  Free  1920  Catalog 


Established  1671 

^&  Plant  Ca 

W.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

_     °1?P-  P-E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


442-444  San  some  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Almonds  and  apricots  have  shed  the 
petals;  peaches  have  not,  having  been 
in  full  bloom  but  a  few  days.  Judg- 
ing from  the  bloom  there  will  be  a 
heavy  setting  of  all  varieties  of  fruit. 
In  most  sections  where  irrigation  has 
been  regularly  carried  on  the  fruit 
buds  were  fully  matured,  which  is  an 
assurance  of  a  full  crop,  provided  the 
irrigation  is  kept  up,  and  the  different 
irrigating  systems  report  that  they 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  water, 
should  care  be  used,  to  carry  them 
through  the  season. 


DYNAMITE  VERSUS  SUBSOILER. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

No  one  on  hardpan  land  objects  to 
dynamiting  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
placed,  but  no  one  ever  has  to  dyna- 
mite a  whole  sheet  of  hardpan  in  or- 
der to  get  the  land  down  to  level 
without  wishing  that  he  could  put  on 
an  immense  tractor  and  a  powerful 
subsoiler  to  tear  the  hardpan  loose. 
Putting  in  a  stiff  charge  of  dynamite 
every  four  or  five  feet  is  too  much  like 
trying  to  make  a  farm  out  of  a  con- 
crete road,  though  final  results  are  ex- 
cellent just  the  same. 

Subsoil  ing  orange  orchards  in  the 
Lindsay  districts  was  practiced  last 
year  with  a  powerful,  specially  built 
subsoiler,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  Cater- 
pillars, and  the  outfit  was  later  moved 
to  the  J.  C.  Forkner  fig  gardens  north 
of  Fresno,  to  see  if  it  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  dynamite  in  breaking  hard- 
pan.  After  a  good  trial  it  was  found 
unsatisfactory.  Once  it  got  into  or- 
dinary hardpan  it  would  break  it,  but 
when  a  very  tough  piece  of  hardpan 
was  met  the  outfit  was  hung  up;  it 
could  not  crack  it.  This  happened 
several  times.  Another  fault  was  that 
when  it  approached  a  sheet  of  sloping 
hardpan  it  would  ride  it  and  the 
standard  would  slip  over  the  top  of 
the  hardpan  instead  of  getting  into  it. 

The  final  outcome  was  that  the  old 
system  of  dynamiting  was  resorted  to 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  man 
has  a  large  or  a  small  acreage,  dyna- 
mite is  the  best  substance  to  use.  If 
a  machine  is  available  to  drill  the 
holes  the  total  expense  will  not  be 
large,  nor  much  time  taken. 

WOOD  ASHES  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

It  is  an  extravagant  custom  and  a 
waste  of  valuable  material  to  dump 
the  household  ashes  on  a  vacant  lot, 
when  they  can  be  used  to  great  benefit 
in  the  orchard  or  vineyard.    We  call 


to  mind  the  beneficial  effect  wood 
ashes  had  on  poor  soil  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Southern  States.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  preparation  of 
land  for  orchard  or  farm  uses,  to 
"roll  the  logs"  into  great  piles  and 
burn  them,  allowing  the  ashes  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  without  being 
"scattered,"  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  they  contained  valuable  fertiliz- 
ing properties.  In  addition  to  their 
direct  action  as  wood  plant  food  wood 
ashes  act  beneficially  in  improving  the 
quality  of  stiff  clay  lands,  and  equally 
so  in  binding  light  sandy  soils;  as  a 


matter  of  fact  wood  ashes  are  equally 
as  beneficial  to  the  soil  as  lime.  They 
have  not  only  a  tendency  to  loosen, 
but  sweeten  the  soil,  which  is  very 
essential  to  the  growth  and  produc- 
tiveness of  all  fruit  trees. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  will 
spend  two  million  dollars  this  year 
enlarging  its  icing  facilities  to  handle 
the  California  fruit  crop.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  4,000  new  refrigerator 
cars  already  announced  and  which 
will  cost  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
millions. 


BEET  CULTIVATOR 


The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is,  that  you  should 
anticipate  your  needs  at  least 
six  months  in  advance,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  steel  pro- 
ducts. Placing  your  orders 
early  for  what  you  may  need 
will  save  you  vexatious  delay. 

The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is 
made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
high  carbon  steel  with  a  truss 
connecting  it  to  the  main  cast- 
ings, supporting  the  two  steering 
wheels.  This  construction  makes 
a  cultivator  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  down  in  the  center 
and  in.  consequence  the  wheels 


are  always  in  line  and  under  easy 
control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel 
with  a  strong  arm  at  each  end 
which  connects  with  the  lifting 
rod,  allowing  no  chance  for  the 
frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the 
ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far 
enough  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view'  of  the  rows. 

The  foot  control  of  the  front 
wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turn- 
buckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is 
very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock 
is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  ex- 
cept on  the  turns.  An  important 
item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that 
the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel 
points  and  all  repair  parts  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Our  Booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture — The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  for  Farmer,  Orehard- 
ist,  Vineyardist.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  in  AU  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 


California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 


140  Polhemus  St., 


San  Jose 
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The  fact  that  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor has  stood  the  test  of  time — that  it  is 
backed  by  years  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence— is,  to  many  purchasers,  ample  proof 
of  supremacy.  And  many  find  its  strong- 
est claim  to  merit  in  the  fact  that  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  the  exclusive 
choice  of  France,  England  and  the  United 
States  for  their  heaviest  and  most  severe 
war  work. 

There  are  still  others  who  require  more  definite, 
individual  proof  that  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  will  be 
a  paying  business  investment  for  them.  The  latter 
class  of  purchasers  find  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
experience  of  the  thousands  of  successful  and  satis- 
fied "Caterpillar"  Tractor  users  that  makes  *this 
tractor  their  choice,  and  in  the  number  of  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  owners  who,  when  requiring  addi- 
tional power,  purchase  more  Holt  equipment. 

This  advice  is  old,  but  wise  to  follow — 
"Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.** 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


San  FrancUco 
Balboa  Building 


STOCKTON.  CALIF.     PEORIA.  ILL. 

Repreeentation  in  every  part  Let  Angela* 

of  the  world  117  So.  Lo.  Angola*  St. 


TRACTOR 


TheresOnhjOtve 
CATERPILLARj 

Buildj  tt 


OVERCROP 


ave  your  new  fruit 
from  "June  drop" 
by  planting  Germain's  Velvet  Beans  —  the 
king  of  spring  cover  crops.    This  splendid 
variety  is  a  quick  grower  and  develops  an 
extra  deep  rooting  system. 

Accept  only  the  genuine — German's  seed  is 
recleaned,  weedless  and  specially  treated  for 
quick  and  easy  germination. 


Senator 
pamphlet 


Established  1671 

Seeds  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bill  to  Protect  Farm  Organizations 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Preu.) 


Persecution,  prosecution,  investiga- 
tion, and  litigation  have  been  heaped 
upon  farmers'  co-operative  organiza- 
tions of  late  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  all  have  led  to  enormously  in- 
creased production  beginning  imme- 
diately after  organization.  We  have 
in  the  Federal  statutes  what  are 
called  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton 
acts  as  well  as  various  supplementary 
laws  designed  to  prevent  monopolies 
which  would  throttle  production  and 
trade.  Organized  labor  has  succeeded 
in  getting  labor  organizations  specifi- 
cally exempted;  but  at  the  same  time, 
representatives  of  organized  dairy- 
men have  been  jailed,  the  California 
dairymen's  association  Is  assailed 
with  consent  of  an  attorney-general, 
raisin  growers'  association  represent- 
atives have  made  repeated  trips  to 
Washington  to  be  quizzed;  the  orange 
growers'  association  has  been  grilled 
as  a  robbing,  profiteering  outfit,  al- 
though it  sells  at  auction  or  on  the 
basis  of  auction  prices,  and  plenty  of 
other  co-operative  organizations  have 
submitted  to  investigations.  These  ill- 
directed  efforts  are  due  to  a  blind 
furor  against  high  costs  of  living. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
farm  products  to  rise  in  price  some- 
what proportionally  to  the  rise  in 
manufactured  goods  or  to  the  rise  in 
costs  of  producing  farm  products. 

Farmers  have  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  they,  as  well  as  ship- 
builders, railroad  men,  etc.,  have  a 
right  to  interest  on  their  investment 
plus  a  premium  for  insurance  against 
their  risks,  plus  wages  or  salary  for 
the  long  hours  they  work.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  this  awakening 
should  have  come  just  at  a  time  when 
the  world  war  was  forcing  prices  of 
everything  up;  but  because  of  the  co- 
incidence, organization  of  the  lone  in- 
dustry of  farming  is  unfairly  blamed 
fo<-  rising  prices  of  foodstuffs. 

It  is  not  strange  that  farm  organiz- 
ations had  no  specific  exemptions  In 
Federal  laws,  such  as  labor  organiza- 
tions obtained,  for  the  weakness  of 
farm  organizations  had  made  them 
unable  to  impress  legislators  by  any 
sort  of  a  united  front. 

Capper-Hersman  Bill  in  Congress. 

There  are  in  Congress  today  two 
men  who  know  the  farmers'  viewpoint 
and  problems,  and  who  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  secure  fair  treatment 
One  of  these  is  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
of  Kansas;  the  other  is  Representa- 
tive Hugh  S.  Hersman  of  California. 
These  men  have  joined  forces  in  in- 
troducing into  Congress  a  bill  known 
as  the  Capper-Hersman  bill,  designed 
to  specifically  protect  all  sorts  of  co- 
operative farm  organizations  from  the 
persecutions  mentioned  in  our  first 
paragraph. 

Careful  reading  of  the  bill  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  one  important  point 
has  been  overlooked  and  will  in  fu- 
ture years  bob  up  as  troublesome  as 
the  recent  difficulties.  The  bill  makes 
it  plain  that  farm  associations  "en- 
gaged in  making  collective  sales"  and 
"not  conducted  for  profit"  shall  not  be 
considered  subject  to  prosecution  as 
monopolies.  But  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  right  given  to  such  associations 
to  manufacture  their  own  products, 
such  as  milk  into  butter  or  milk 
sugar,  prunes  into  prune  Jam,  rice 
paddy  into  milled  rice,  oranges  into 
citric  acid,  etc. 

However,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  bill  to  go  through  as  it  is  and 
make  a  fight  on  the  latter  point,  if 
necessary,  at  a  later  date. 

The  Capper-Hersman  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  Congress  last  July.  It  is 
still  in  committee,  due  to  the  press  of 
international  affairs  in  Congress,  but 
it  should  soon  be  brought  out  for  ac- 
tion. 

Senator  Capper,  in  addressing  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1920,  said  that  friends  of 
the  measure  had  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  two 
months  previous,  and  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  two  weeks 
previous.  No  apparent  opposition 
developed,  though  some  members 
seemed    rather    critical.    The  chief 


question  seemed  to  be  as  to  whether  it 
could  be  considered  class  legislation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  apparently  was  intended  to  do 
just  what  the  Capper-Hersman  bill  is 
designed  for,  but  unfortunate  wording 
has  obscured  its  purpose  and  given 
an  opening  to  persecutors.  The  new 
bill  is  simply  designed  to  clear  np 
this  legal  obscurity. 
Farm  Organizations  Should  Boost  Bill. 

A  resolution  of  the  Conference  of 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions was  passed  in  approximately  the 
following  words:  "The  farmers  of  the 
nation  will  view  with  unrest  and 
alarm  any  failure  of  the  committees 
to  act;  and  we  urge  that  an  act  em- 
bracing the  essential  principles  of  the 
Capper-Hersman  bill  be  at  once  re- 
ported out  in  order  that  by  free  and 
open  discussion  and  action  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  it  may  be  deter- 
mined what,  if*  any,  interests  .are  op- 
posed to  such  legislation  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  opposition." 

Every  farmers'  organization  in  the 
country  may  well  devote  whatever 
time  and  money  may  be  necessary  to 
convince  Congress  of  the  necessity 
for  favorable  action. 


KEROSENE 

is  the  •nly  fuel 
yon  can  afford  to 
use  In  a  Tractor. 

BUT— Don't 
Experiment 


Write  for  particulars  and  letters 
from  users  of  the 

Ensign  Fuel 
Converter 

More  Economy  and 
More  Power 

ENSIGN  CARBURETOR  CO. 

217  East  17th  St 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  M  P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 
able,  can  now  * 
erde 


IGNITION 

,  'Writa  for  latest  Direct 
v  Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
\  WITTE— with  Batch  Standard 
Magneto  -  High  Tension— the 
only  Itrnition  for  Kerosene. 
BAVEDt  TO  SS00  BUYING 
,    DIRECT.  Cmtiloo  FREE. 

Engine  Works  TE^SSSfc 

Implre  Btda..  PtttabMTah,  Pa,  


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Ia  (pare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1UU0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  ftr 
easy  terms  and  frte  catalog. 

LIP'  *"  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  ton 
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Tire  Economy  Begins  with  Better  Tires 


C^^NE  out  of  every  ten 
•  1  men  you  see  on  the 
^  street  is  a  motor  car 
owner. 

There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  country  whose 
daily  life  is  not  affected  in 
some  way  by  motor  trans- 
portation. 

Anything  that  tends  to- 
wards waste  and  extravagance 
is  a  tax  on  everybody. 
#   #  * 

Because  of  casual  buying 
the  average  motorist  is  being 
compelled  to  pay  out  more 
and  more  every  year  for  tires. 

Once  let  Americans  realize 
that  a  thing  is  costing  them 


too  much  and  they  soon  find 
a  way  to  correct  it. 

They  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  high  cost  of  poor 
tires  and  to  stop  accidental 
buying. 

Going  to  the  dealer  who 
not  only  displays  the  sign  of 
good  tires  in  his  window,  but 
who  recommends  and  sells 
good  tires  because  he  believes 

in  their  economy. 

*   #  * 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  is  bending  every 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  tires, 
but  placing  responsibility  for 
quality  ahead  of  every  other 
consideration. 


In  the  interest  of  better 
tires  it  produces  more  of  its 
own  rubber  than  any  other 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

It  introduced  the  first 
straight  side  automobile  tire. 

It  produced  the  first  pneu- 
matic truck  tire. 

Two  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions to  tire  and  motor 
economy  ever  made. 

.#   #  # 

The  idea  of  quality  in  tires 
is  just  beginning  to  take  firm 
hold  on  this  country. 

And  the  firmer  the  hold  it 
takes,  the  smaller  the  tax  that 
motorists  will  have  to  pay. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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Mohawk's  Better  Mileage  is 
Simply  Natural 


Because  Mohawks  do  wear  longer, 
many  Mohawk  users  express  a  desire 
to  know  "how  we  do  it." 

There  is  no  mystery  to  Mohawk 
mileage.  It  is  the  most  natural  mile- 
age possible. 

Every  Mohawk  tire,  without  a  single 
exception,  is  built  only  of  the  purest  rub- 
ber grown — not  an  ounce  of  the  many 
cost-cutting  substitutes — glue,  rosin, 
clay,  reclaimed  rubber — is  ever  per- 
mitted to  be  a  part  of  any  Mohawk  tire. 

The  fabric  in  Mohawk  tires  is  the 
toughest  fabric  made  from  the  strong- 
est cotton  it  is  possible  to  buy.    Most ' 
sizes  of  Mohawks  contain  an  extra  ply 
of  fabric. 


Every  Mohawk  is  hand-made,  because 
with  machines  we  could  not  insure  per- 
fect building  to  every  tire. 

On  not  one  Mohawk  tire  will  you 
find  the  hand  work  of  an  inexperienced 
workman.  Mohawk  employs  only  the* 
most  expert,  careful,  experienced  build- 
ers the  tire  industry  has  produced. 

This  honest  method  of  building  a 
tire  was  adopted  by  Mohawk  because 
substantial,  reliable  sincerity  was 
thought  to  have  been  best  for  you  and 
for  the  Mohawk  Company.  That  it 
has  been  best  is  evident  by  the  many 
users — and  the  many  of  them  who  often 
wonder  at  Mohawk's  unusal  mileage. 


Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branch:  1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOHAWK  <fe£*  TIRES 


lis  sure  a  $ 
JiuzndKii^erl 

That'i  the  way  John  Davis  of  Wawona, 
Calif.,  feels  about  the  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw. 
He  knows  because  he  runs  one.  John  Davis  is  making  big  money  with 
his  BLUE  STREAK.  You  can  make  big  money,  too!  Several  neighbors 
of  John  Davis  have  bought  BLUE  STREAKS  since  he  bought  his. 

The  BLUE  STREAK  is  the  fastest  drag  saw  ever  built.  It  cuts  more 
wood  in  a  working  day  than  any  other  drag  saw.  And  the  engine >  It's 
one  of  those  simple,  strong,  durable  4-cycIe,  4  h.  p.  motors.  Never 
gives  any  trouble,  light  weight,  hums  right  along,  day  in  and  out.  Mag- 
neto or  battery  ignition;  with  or  without  clutch. 
Learn  all  about  the  BLUE  STREAK  right  away. 
Write  today  to  our  nearest  store  for  full  details. 

W.  H.  Worden  Company 

Dept.  A,  126  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Dept.  A.  528  First  Atb.  So.    Dept.  A,  94  First  St. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 


Avoid  Dodder  or  Buckhorn  in  Alfalfa 


To  the  Editor:    Our  attention  has  . 
just  been  called  to  an  article  appear-  | 
ing  in  your  paper  under  date  of  Jan-  j 
uary  31  in  regard  to  Imported  alfalfa.  ; 
We  handle  a  great  deal  of  domestic  i 
seed,  just  as  much  as  we   are   war-  ! 
ranted  in  buying  and  able  to  handle. 
However1,  we  also  buy  imported  seed  I 
if  quality,  price,  and  time  of  delivery  [ 
suits  us;  and  we  are  just  as  particu-  | 
lar  about  what  we  buy  for  our  trade 
as  we  would  be  if  we  were  planting 
It  ourselves  on  our  own  farm. 

The  quality  of  imported  alfalfa  seed 
we  have  had  this  year  has  averaged 
99  per  cent  and  better  in  purity.  Some  i 
of  it  has  contained  some  plantain  I 
(buckhorn).  but  not  all  lots.  How-  j 
ever,  all  of  this  seed  has  been  abso- 
lutely free  of  dodder,  and  dodder  is 
much  more  serious  and  pernicious 
than  plantain  or  perhaps  any  other 
weed  seed  that  is  found  in  alfalfa. 
And,  plantain  will  not  thrive  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  or  in  any  other 
sandy  district.  Its  home  is  in  moist, 
heavy  soil,  and  such  conditions  arc 
not  found  in  those  parts  of  California 
that  are  noted  for  alfalfa  fields.  There 
are  sections  in  Yolo  county  and  also 
Lake  county  that  have  had  plantain 
to  our  knowledge  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  in  the  state  of  Oregon  there 
is  scarcely  a  field  of  red  clover  that 
hasn't  more  or  less  of  it.  In  Oregon 
the  conditions  are  found  that  suit 
plantain;  in  fact,  plantain  is  found 
in  all  the  principal  red  clover  districts 
of  the  world. 

Dodder  Kestrlets  Market 

We  ship  more  or  less  domestic  al- 
falfa seed  to  various  points  in  the 
East,  but  we  do  not  take  a  chance  in 
shipping  any  alfalfa  seed  grown  in 
California  or  Utah  to  states  where  the 
horticultural  laws  are  strict;  and  the 
reason  that  wo  do  not.  ship  into  those 
states  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  Cali- 
fornia seed  usually  contains  so  much 
dodder  that  it  is  .barred  admission. 
This  does  not  mean  lhat  alfalfa  seed 
grown  in  California  is  never  free  of 
dodder,  but  the  sections  that  are  free 
of  dodder  each  year  do  not  represent 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total 
California  output:  and  Utah  seed  in 
addition  to  usually  carrying  more  or 
less  dodder,  also  generally  has  Aus- 
tralian thistle,  and  this  latter  is  a 
greater  pest,  than  any  other  weed  seed 
ever  found  in  imported  seed.  We  have 
no  preference  as  to  where  alfalfa  seed 
comes  from,  and  in  this  we  believe 
we  will  have  the  agreement  of  your 
Professor  Wickson,  who  some  years 
ago,  in  your  paper,  announced  that  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  where  al- 
falfa seed  came  from  as  long  as  it  was 
good  alfalfa  seed. 

We  make  most  of  our  seed  satisfac- 
tory to  critical  trade,  simply  through 
a  process  of  cleaning.  We  mill  and 
screen  and  clean  by  gravity  and  be- 
lieve that  our  milling  equipment  is 
second  to  none  on  the  coast.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  no  milling 
equipment  that  will  eliminate  plan- 
tain. However,  such  machines  are 
made;  and  most  of  the  Eastern  deal- 
ers who  use  large  quantities  of  red 
clover  have  them.  Your  paper  is  in 
error  in  stating  that  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery that  will  remove  buckhorn 
from  alfalfa. 

Pure  Seed  Law. 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  Cali- 
fornia should  have  a  Pure  Seed  Law, 
but  you  should  not  blame  the  Gover- 
nor for  this.  He  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  a  good  deal  but  not  for  all 
the  acts  of  the  legislators.  The  reas- 
on the  hill  did  not  pass  was  because 
it  was  defective,  in  that  it  called  for 
two  appropriations  which  was  consid- 
ered unconstitutional  in  this  case. 

The  imported  seed  is  responsible 
for  keeping  alfalfa  seed  down  to  the 
figure  that  it  is  selling  for  today.  In 
other  words,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
imported  alfalfa,  the  domestic  seed 
would  probably  today  be  prohibitive 
in  price.  Some  imported  alfalfa  seed 
may  not  be  as  good  as  other  lots,  but 
the  average  is  good  and  far  better  | 
than  the  average  domestic  seed.  Also 
domestic  seed  is  frequently  sold  by 
one  farmer  to  another  as  it  comes 
from  the  thresher.    The  dissemina- 


tion of  weeds  in  alfalfa  is  due  more 
to  sowing  this  thresher-run  stock 
than  to  any.  other  cause. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  res- 
pect for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for 
years  and  have  regularly  read  it.  We 
have  also  been  advertisers  in  your 
paper  for  the  last  ten  years  and  we 
have  usually  thought  that  your  paper 
was  right  and  have  pointed  to  it  as  a 
reference.  However,  in  this  matter  of 
alfalfa  seed,  we  know  that  you  are 
laboring  under  the  wrong  impression. 
It  has  caused  more  or  less  agitation 
and  we  think  you  should  correct  your 
statements. 

(The  criticism  above  comes  from  a 
reputable  firm  and  we  are  glad  to  call 
attention  to  the  points  made. — Ed.) 

Dodder  Worse  than  Bnrkhom. 

The  point  in  regard  to  dodder  being 
worse  than  buckhorn  seems  well 
taken.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  danger  from  dodder;  this 
time  we  pointed  out  a  new  danger — 
buckhorn  plantain.  Dodder  may  be 
worse  because  it  is  harder  to  eradi- 
cate and  its  seed  are  harder  to  re- 
move from  alfalfa  seed.  It  Is  very 
prevalent  in  California  and  one  auth- 
ority makes  a  "wild  guess"  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  California  grown  seed  has 
more  or  less  dodder  in  it.  The  laria- 
seeded  dodder  seems  to  be  commer- 
cially inseparable  from  alfalfa.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  large  seed  firm, 
who  have  not  handled  imported  alfal- 
fa seed  this  season,  do  have  a  "buck- 
horn machine"  of  which  we  recently 
learned.  This  separates  the  buckhorn 
plantain  seed  by  means  of  rolls  to 
which  its  flattened,  creased  side 
sticks  while  alfalfa  seed  goes  through. 
This  machine  is  used  to  clear  buck- 
horn out  of  Oregon  red  clover  seed. 

However,  while  dodder  is  common 
and  buckhorn  is  separable  and  prob- 
ably less  noxious,  we  believe  that 
alfalfa  seed  planters  who  read  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  are  entitled  to 
adequate  notice  that  a  weed  consider- 
ed decidedly  objectionable  in  Oregon 
and  the  Middle  West  is  being  offered 
to  Californians  along  with  alfalfa 
seed.  We  believe  it  were  better  to 
pay  a  price  that  would  cover  reclean- 
ing  or  would  secure  clean' seed  rather 
than  add  another  injurious  weed  to 
our  alfalfa  troubles.  At  least  we  be- 
lieve that  every  alfalfa  planter  should 
find  out  what  he  is  planting  when 
water  may  be  scarce  and  hay  prices 
high.  If  seed  offered  to  a  planter 
contain  dodder,  or  other  noxious 
weeds,  he  ought  to  know  it;  and  after 
a  while  we  may  say  emphatically  that 
within  practical  limitations  he  ought 
to  be  prevented  from  planting  such 
seed.  His  neighbors  have  rights  that 
would  make  such  prevention  justifi- 
able. We  may  one  day  emphatically 
agree  that  a  seed  law  might  well  he 
enforced  to  prevent  the  offering  for 
sale  of  seed  grown  on  dodder  or 
thistle-infested  fields.  Alfalfa  seed- 
growing  really  should  he  exclusively 
confined  to  areas  on  which  noxious 
weeds  are  not  allowed  to  seed. 

Notes  from  Alfalfa  Seed  Test-. 

Our  article  of  January  31  pointing 
out  the  new  dangers  from  imported, 
seed  was  inspired,  not  by  any  depar- 
ture from  Prof.  Wickson 's  stand,  but 
by  our  belief  that  imported  seed  fre- 
quently if  not  generally  contains  un- 
common noxious  weed  seeds,  and  that 
it  is  not  *o  dependable  a  hay  producer 
as  our  domestic  seed. 

In  these  convictions  we  have  been 
sustained  by  later  investigations,  part 
of  which  included  a  study  of  the  re- 
cords of  many  recent  alfalfa  seed 
tests  at  the  U.  S.  Seed  Testing  Labor- 
atory. As  a  rule,  these  records  did 
not  show  whether  the  seed  was  im- 
ported or  domestic.  As  a  rule,  where 
we  found  buckhorn  we  did  not  find 
dodder;  though  we  found  several  ex- 
ceptions. A  few  notes  on  individual 
tests  bear  this  out  One  sample  97.77 
per  cent  pure  alfalfa  seed  contained 
approximately  900  buckhorn  and  2700 
red  clover  seed  per  pound.  Another 
98.13  per  cent  pure  contained  1530 
buckhorn  and  1890  red  clover  per 
pound.  Another  97.67  per  cent  pure 
contained  2970  buckhorn.  1350  hayfield 
tar  weed,  and  1170  dodder   seed  per 
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pound  besides  other  weeds.  In  sow- 
ing this  sample  at  the  rate  of  16 
pounds  per  acre,  one  would  sow  558 
weed  seed  per  square  rod.  This  was 
probably  some  from  the  small  amount 
grown  in  Oregon  this  year  or  perhaps 
in  Lake  county.  A  sample  of  import- 
ed seed  96.77  per  cent  pure  contained 
2250  buckhorn  per  pound.  Another 
sample  of  alfalfa  contained  4590  dod- 
der seed  per  pound.  A  red  clover  seed 
sample  contained  7200  buckhorn  per 
pound.  A  sample  out  of  a  lot  of  800 
sacks  of  alfalfa  seed  showed  that  it 
contained  approximately  1710  buck- 
horn seed  per  pound.  Now  let  those 
who  are  willing  to  plant  such  seed 
consciously  or  unwittingly,  first  con- 
sider the  damage  they  do  to  their  own 
crops  and  land  values,  and  then  bo 
sure  to  consider  whether  they  have  a 
right  to  jeopardize  their  neighbors' 
values.  The  neighbors  themselves 
had  better  not  sleep  on  the  job.  All 
may  well  insist  on  an  authoritative 
statement  of  purity  and  germination 
before  planting  alfalfa  seed. 


(TT  SEED  POTATOES  IHw' 
Iil«  PIECES 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Seed  potatoes  cut  into  small  pieces 
are  very  likely  to  decay  if  any  extend- 
ded  season  of  cool,  wet  weather  fol- 
lows planting,  as 'pointed  out  by  State 
Seed  Potato  Inspector  W.  V.  Shear. 
Under  such  conditions,  "a  small,  thin 
seed  piece  absorbs  water  from  the 
soil;  and  fungous  and  bacterial  dis- 
eases develop  before  the  buds  or  eyes 
can  grow.  If  the  plants  do  manage  to 
get  through  the  soil,  they  are  small 
and  weak,  and  a  greatly  diminished 
yield  results."  An  outstanding  fact  in 
the  experiment  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive yield  of  large  and  small  seed 
pieces,  has  been  that  the  larger  the 
pieces,  the  greater  the  yield.  The 
young  plants  have  a  storehouse  of 
readily  available  food  material  in  the 
large  piece,  whereas  with  a  small 
sulpply  food  for  rapidly  growing 
shoots  begins  at  too  tender  an  age. 
Pieces  weighing  1%  or  two  ounces  per 
pound  are  commercially  more  eco- 
nomical than  smaller  ones,  though 
they  require  ten  to  twelve  sacks  of 
seed  per  acre. 

Keeping  Cnt  Seed  Pieces, 
i  If  it  becomes  convenient  to  cut  seed 
potatoes  in  rainy  weather  or  long  be- 
fore they  may  be  planted,  a  little 
sprinkling  of  air-slaked  lime  or  pow- 
dered sulphur  will  cause  the  wounds 
to  heal  over  quickly  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  diseases  either  before  or 
after  planting.  Early-cut  seed  should 
not  be  piled  deep,  they  may  well  be 
handled  over  occasionally  to  prevent 
heating,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
well-ventilated  place,  an  open-sided 
shed  being  preferable  in  the  spring. 


;tiLOBK  ARTICHOKE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


A  moist,  foggy,  cool  climate  with 
but  little  frost  and  with  plenty  of 
water  for  most  any  kind  of  well  drain- 
ed rather  fertile  soil  are  requirements 
for  best  production  of  globe  arti- 
chokes. Such  a  climate  involves  a  lot 
of  disagreeably  wet  work  in  harvest 
season;  but  heat  and  dryness  reduce 
the  crops,  encourage  aphis,  and  de- 
velop the  buds  too  fast.  However,  for 
arden  use,  artichokes  are  grown  all 
JTOr  the  state.  There  are  not  many 
listricts  in  the  world  which  fulfill  all 
)f  these  requirements,  and  even  that 
it  San  Mateo  county  is  occasionally 
)ff-type.  There  were  some  frosts  this 
vinter,  and  the  weather  has  been 
ather  dry  for  three  or  four  years. 
)n  this  account,  the  production  per 
icre  during  the  present  season  is 
ibout  30  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
iccording  to  J.  L.  Debenedetti,  of  the 
lalf  Moon  Bay  Artichoke  Growers' 
Association,  and  the  maturity  is  about 
hree  weeks  farther  advanced.  Carlot 
hipments  began  about  the  middle  of 
)ctober  in  a  small  way  and  the  arti- 
hokes  are -being  sent  east  the  first 
•  eek  of  March  at  the  rate  of  about 

fteen  carloads  a  week. 


lodoc  and  Lassen  Seed  Potatoes. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  your 
hquiry,  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties 


produce  only  a  small  supply  of  seed 
potatoes  owing  to  frost  conditions. 
In  some  years  they  have  frost  every 
month  in  the  year,  making  seed  pro- 
duction hazardous.  But  owing  to  the 
high  altitude,  potatoes  produced  here 
are  usually  stronger  in  vitailty  than 
stock  grown  in  warmer  sections. — 
W.  V.  Shear,  State  Seed  Potato  In- 
spector. 


JULY  POTATO  PRICES 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  quote  me 
the  normal  price  of  potatoes  about 
July  1.— W.  C.  J.,  Mist,  Madero  Co. 

Our  market  quotations  for  the  first 
week  in  July  have  generally  shown 
old  potatoes  pretty  well  off  the  mar- 


ket and  new  ones  on.  We  quote  below 
the  pi  ices  of  new  potatoes  as  sold  by 
wholesalers  on  Saa,  Francisco  mar- 
kets: 

First  Week  Range  per 

in  July  Cental 

1912    $  ..7501.10 

1913  9001.25 

1914    1.25(0)1.75 

1915  7501.00 

1916    1.450225 

1917    2.2502.75 

1918    1.50(5)1.90 

1919    3.00@3.50 


ARTICHOKE  SHIPMENTS. 


Between  500  and  600  carloads  of 
artichokes  "  are    shipped    from  San 


Mateo  County  each  season,  half  of 
which  are  shipped  to  New  York. 
These  artichokes  are  grown  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  through  San  Mateo 
County.  This  is  the  only  section  of 
the  United  States  where  artichokes 
are  grown  commercially.  The  Half 
.Moon  Bay.  San  Gregorio.  Tunites,  and 
Pescadero  sections  appear  to  be  just 
right  for  the  artichoke.  At  the  meet- 
ing 'of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers" 
Association  held  in  San  Francisco, 
some  tim-e  ago,  the  Pacific  Fruit  Im- 
press produced  the  "Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  an  Artichoke,"  in  two 
reels,  that  the  brokers  might  learn 
how  this  much  sought  after  vegetable 
is  grown  and  handled  preparatory  io 
shipment. 


30X3 


2 


The  small  car  is  moderately  priced  because  it  is  a  small  car — not  because 
poor  materials  are  used  in  its  construction.  Maintain  its  efficiency  and 
economy  by  using  Michelin  Tires. 

Small  size  Michelins  are  made  of  the  same  quality  materials,  by  the  same 
careful  workmen,  in  the  same  modern  factory  that  have  made  Michelin 
Ring-shaped  Tubes  and  other  Michelin  products  famous. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories :  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy. 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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Whether  bad  roads  are  encountered  only  once  in  a 
while,  or  are  a  normal  condition  met  every  day,  your 
motor  truck  should  be  able  to  ignore  them  completely. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Patriot  Motor  Trucks  is  their  ability  to  "hit 
the  low  spots"  as  serenely  and  undisturbed  as  though  the  miles  of  mud 
holes  were  smooth  surfaced  pavement. 

Built  for  Farm  Loads  and  Country  Roads 

Patriot  Motor  Trucks  are  equally  indifferent  to  conditions  of  road, 
load  and  weather.  They  do  their  work  willingly  and  well,  whether 
running  on  paved  highway  or  through  sloughs  of  stiff,  clinging  mud. 

Designed  for  rough  work,  built  for  bad  roads,  Patriot  Motor  Trucks 
everywhere  are  making  unusuar  records  for  extraordinary  perform- 
ance in  farm  service. 

Clad  to  send  you  the  new  Pal  riot  Catalog.     Write  for  it. 

Hebb  Motors  Co.,  Manufacturers 

1375  P  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Revere  Model  Lincoln  Model  Washington  Model 

3000  to  5000  Pounds  5000  to  7500  Pounda 


1500  to  2500  Pound* 
Capacity 


Capacity 


Capacity 


» m  n  n  rfwj 

FARM  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


(34) 


Light  Weight  Farm  Engines 


Cushman  Engines,  recognized  everywhere 
asTheOriginal  Light  Weight  Power.give  depend- 
able, economical  service  on  every  power  job  on  the 
farm.  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  65  pounds 
per  horsepower.    The  Cushman  owner  saves  valuable 
time,  because  he  can  easily  move  his  engine  to 
the  job,  instead  of  hauling  the  job  to  the  engine. 

More  Power  Per  Pound 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  engines,  and  they  run 
much  more  quietly  and  steadily.  Better  design,  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  give  the  Cushman 
more  power  per  pound.  Equipped  with  Throttling 
Governor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge.  Send 
for  Free  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  (320); 

i  9S6  N.  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


CUSHMAN 


MARTIN 


Grain  Crib 


For  storing  any  kind  of  grain.  Constructed 
of  heavily  corrugated  galvanized,  rust-resist- 
ing iron.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Easily  pat 
together.  By  a  system  of  perfect  ventilation 
grain  may  be  stored  free  from  mold,  and  Is 
BAT  PKOOF  and  FIRE  PROOF. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 


J.  W.  RICHARDS,  Agent 

809  Monadnoek  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HARROWING  FROM  UNPLOWED  GROUND. 

When  soil  is  in  good  plowing  condition,  especially  in  the  spring- 
time, it  is  highly  desirable  and  most  economical  to  harrow  it  down  right 
after  plowing  and  before  wind  or  sun  could  dry  out  the  clods.  Clods 
never  helped  any  field  or  any  crop,  but  many  a  man  has  wrestled  all 
summer  to  wear  the  corners  oft  ifrom  them. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  tractor  farming  is  that  farm  imple- 
ments may  be  hitched  tandem  and  complete  a  job  at  one  t;rip.  This 
works  the  soil  while  it  is  fresh  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  It 
avoids  once  running  over  the  soft  ground.  The  drawbeam  to  which 
the  harrow  is  hitched  is  held  by  two  bolts  on  the  plow,  and  its  projecting 
end  is  held  forward  against  the  pull  of  the  harrow  by  a  twisted  wire 
connecting  it  to  the  forward  plowbeam.  The  harrow  clevis  may  be 
placed  anywhere  on  the  drawbeam. 


Some  Official  Tractor  Economy  Tests 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E 


Some  particularly  interesting  trac- 
tor-economy points  were  brought  out 
in  belt-power  tests  with  thirty-three 
tractors,  practically  all  of  different 
makes,  as  carried  out  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. January  26-30,  1920.  A  chart 
tabulating  the  results  has  been  sent 
us  by  G.  W.  McCuen,  one  of  the  four 
University  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
tests.  The  figures  must  not  be  taken 
as  conclusive  for  every  tractor  of  the 
various  makes  and  sizes,  because 
minor  variations  in  skill  of  operator, 
proximity  of  horsepower  actually  de- 
veloped to  the  rated  horsepower,  new- 
ness of  tractor,  or  pulling  conditions 
may  have  been  responsible  for  slight 
differences.  The  tractors  used  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene,  figuring  the  for- 
mer at  26  cents  and  the  latter*  at  17 
cents  per  gallon.  The  gasoline 
weighed  6-209  pounds  per  gallon  and 
the  kerosene  6.751  pounds  per  gallon, 
making  the  former  cost  4.187  cents 
|  per  pound  and  the  latter  2.518  cents 
per  pound.  Three  different  tests  were 
made:  one  for  rated  load,  one  for 
maximum  load,  and  one  for  a  variable 
load,  showing  motor-speed  variation 
and  governing  ability.  The  tests  did 
not  compare  the  tractive  power,  first 
cost,  depreciation,  accessibility,  etc., 
all  of  which  should  be  considered  in 
buying  a  tractor. 

Most  Economical  ut  Rated  Load- 
On  the  rated-load  test,  the  12-20 
Rumely  Oil-Pull  showed  greatest  fuel 

economy,  burning  0.606  pounds  of  ker- 
osene at  a  cost  of  1.524  cents  per 
horsepower  hour.  Four  tractors  cost 
over  three  cents  per  horsepower  hour. 
All  of  these  burned  gasoline.  Seven- 
teen cost  between  two  and  three  cents, 
and  twelve  cost  between  one  and  two 
cents. 

Must  Economical  ;it  Maximum  Load- 

On  the  maximum-load  test,  the 
Case  22-40  showed  most  economical 
fuel  consumption  It  burned  0.685 
pounds  of  kerosene  at  a  cost  of  1.723 
cents  per  horsepower  hour.  Records 
of  fuel  economy  at  maximum  load 
were  kept  on  only  twenty-one  of  the 
machines.  Of  these,  one  burning  gas- 
oline cost  over  four  cents  per  horse- 
power hour,  two  cost  between  three 
I  and  four  cents  (one  on  gapoline  and 
one  on  kerosene),  eight  cost  between 
two  and  three  cents,  all  but  one  burn- 
ing kerosene  (the  exception  was  the 
Wallis-burning  gasoline),  and  ten 
cost  between  one  and  two  cents.  The 
one  costing  over  four  cents  was  run- 
ning at  a  70i4  per  cent  overload, 
which  may  have  been  still  less  eco- 
nomical of  bearings  than  of  fuel.  The 
overloads  varied  on  different  tractors 
from  0.6  per  cent  to  70.4  per  cent. 
Reserve  Power  Varies  Greatly. 

As  they  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  maximum  power  of  the  tractors, 
there  seems  evident  a  surprising  vari- 
ation in  reserve  power  over  rated 
horsepower  in  the  various  machines. 
Two  machines  carried  over  a  60  per 
cent  overload,  one  between  50  and  60 
per  cent,  two  between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  three  between  30  and  40  per  cent, 
seven  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  four 
between  10  and  20  per  cent,  and  nine 
less  than  a  10  per  cent  overload,  all 
when  developing  maximum  power 

Variation  in  Governor  Liikienoj . 

A  curious  lack  of  uniformity  in  de- 
crease or  increase  in  speed  of  motot- 
with  various  loads  is  noted.  Taking 
the  rated  speed  of  the  motor  at  % 
load  as  zero,  all  motbrs  increased 
speed  at  %  load,  the  increase  varying 


Hodges.) 

from  0.19  to  21.8  per  cent.  At  half 
load  three  motors  with  good  governors 
did  not  vary  their  speed.  Two  of  them 
lost  speed,  and  28  increased  speed 
from  0.81  per  cent  to  8.44  per  cent. 
On  full  load,  thirty-one  motors 
slowed  down  0.21  per  cent  to  14.35  per 
cent. 

Rated  Engine  Speeds. 

The  rated  revolutions  per  minute  on 
the  thirty-three  tractors  varied  from 
450,  to  1650.  Seven  are  rated  at  1.000 
rpm.  and  23  were  rated  below  1000 
rpm.  On  the  maximum-load  test,  the 
average  revolutions  per  minute  varied 
from  467  to  1750,  and  23  remained  be- 
low 1000  rpm. 

Tractors  tested  were  the  Eagle 
Monarch,  Shelby,  Cletrac,  Whitney, 
Twin  City.  L  H.  C.  Wallis,  La  Crosse 
Frick,  Reliable,  Huber,  Aultman-Tay- 
lor.  Bates  Steel  Mule,  Fordson,  Moline, 
Case,  Titan,  Rumely.  All-Work,  Wel; 
lington,  Emerson-Brant  in  sham,  He!*;! 
der,  Russell,  Avery,  and  Waterloo 
Boy.  Details  of  the  performance  of 
the  machines  in  these  tests  are  oni 
file  in  our  office  and  we  will  answer 
any  specific  question  if  stamped  en- 
velope is  sent. 


ONE'M  V\  WELL  DRILL. 


Well-boring  outfits  in  California 
are  all  busy  and  behind  orders  and 
making  money.  We  heard  of  one  re* 
cently  charging  $12  to  $14  per  foot 
for  a  12-inch  well.  Most  of  the  out- 
fits require  a  tower,  guy  ropes,  and 
stakes.  One  which  does  not  require 
such  equipment  and  which  requires1 
only  one  man  and  a  team  to  operate 
has  just  been  put  on  the  California 
market  by  the  Lisle  Mfg.  Co.  of  Cla 
rinda,  la.,  who  claim  that  it  bores 
through  any  kind  of  soil  and  drills 
through  rock. 


ALFALFA 


YOC  can  plant  the  kind  of 
ALFALFA  that  will  YIELD 
HEAVIEST  and  LIVE 
LONGEST  under  your  own 
soil    and   moisture  conditions. 

We  can  assist  you  in  making 
the  right  selection  of  seed. 
Alfalfas  and  Alfalfa  seed  is  our 

business. 


Valuable    Alfalfa  Booklet 

Write  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET, 
which  gives  yon  proven  alfalfa  facts 
— and  tells  about  our  seven  kinds 
of  Green-Gold  Brand  Alfalfa  Seed. 


Use  Gas  Freely 

Fuel  and  light  costs  are  cut  in 
homes  equipped  with  the  Geer 
Acetylene  Gas  Generator.  It's  so 
much  better  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing and  lighting  than  any  other 
system  for  country  homes.  It 
costs  less,  too.  It's  the  only  gas 
plant  that  gives  uniform  satisfac-, 
tion  in  the  home  We'll  tell  you 
why  if  you  send  us  a  postal  today 
for  full  information. 

Straub  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Oakland,  Calif-  
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Velvet  Beans  Promise  Many  Advantages 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  new  feed  and  cover-crop  is  about 
to  be  offered  to  Californians,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  learn  what  we  can 
about  it.  The  velvet  bean  has  not  been 
tried  in  this  state  so  far  as  we  have 
learned;  but  it  has  been  rapidly  gain- 
ing favor  in  the  southern  states  since 
varieties  of  short  growing  season 
were  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  variety 
grown  for  years  in  Florida  required 
too  long  to  produce  seed  in  states  fur- 
ther north ;  but  this  difficulty  for  seed 
and  feed  production  is  overcome  for 
localities  of  a  climate  which  pro- 
[duces  cotton  or  citrus  fruits,  and  is 
of  little  consequence  for  cover  crops. 
[Velvet  beans  will  be  boosted  most 

As  Summer  Cover  Crops 
for  citrus  orchards,  since  it  has 
ht>een  shown  that  a  green  cover  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  reducing  the 
June  crop  of  oranges.  The  extra  ad- 
vantages of  this  crop  in  producing 
humus  and  nitrogen  are  remarkable. 
The  vines  grow  ten  to  seventy-five 
feet  long  in  a  season,  and  the  nodules 
on  their  roots  are  extra  large,  some- 
times growing  as  large  as  hen  eggs. 
Large  leaves  furnish  shade.  The 
clusters  of  velvety  bean  pods,  if  al- 
lowed to  mature,  make  a  ground  feed 
relished  by  horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 
Experiment  Station  tests  as  reported 
in  Henry  &  Morrison's  "Feeds  and 
Feeding,"  have  shown  that  the 
ground  beans  and  pods  are  of  equiva- 
lent feeding  value  to-  two-thirds  of 


their  weight  of  cottonseed  meal;  and 
that  gains  made  by  livestock  on  vel- 
vet beans  are  much  cheaper.  The 
beans  are  very  high  in  protein  and 
should  be  fed  with  grain  or  other  high 
carbohydrate  feeds.  Van  Slyke's  "Fer- 
tilizers and  Crops"  gives  the  year's 
yield  of  forage  as  averaging  the  same 
weight  as  alfalfa,  containing  almost 
as  much  nitrogen,  the  same  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  potash. 
Average  production  of  forage  is  about 
ten  tons  green  per  acre,  and  average 
yield  of  matured  beans  in  pod  is  be- 
tween one  and  two  tons  per  acre. 

Velvet  beans  grow  on  well-drained 
soils,  and  their  popularity  in  the 
southern  states  would  indicate  that 
they  tolerate  more  acidity  than  many 
legumes.  They  are  not  particularly 
good  as  a  dry  land  crop,  and  they 
want  a  great  deal  of  heat.  Our '  cool 
nights  here  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
tonnage  yield. 

Assure  Water  for  Cover  Crop. 

Folks  using  any  kind  of  a  summer 
cover  crop  may  well  assure  them- 
selves of  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
and  an  irrigator  who  will  see  that  the 
water  goes  as  deep  as  the  tree  roots 
will  follow.  If  the  cover  crop  robs 
trees  of  moisture  as  it  will  in  cases 
of  shortage  or  carelessness,  it  might 
as  well  have  been  left  unplanted.  The 
greater  its  leaf  surface,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  water  it  will 
pump  from  the  soil  and  deliver  to  the 
air.    This  is  the  object    of    using  a 


r 


End  the 

Monotonous  Grind! 

G-E  Motors  Save  Both  Time  and  Labor! 

'REE  yourself  from  hard 
tasks  by  putting  G-E  motors 
on  the  farm 

A  one  horse  -power  G-E 
motor  can  do  the  work  of  six 
good  farm  "huskies" — no  need 
of  "fine  figuring"  to  see  the  dollars 
saved  when  motors  replace  men  1 

For  further  particulars,  consult 
your  lighting  company,  or  write 
our  nearest  office. 


GeneraMfeiectric 


General  Office 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Company 


Sales  Offices  in  45.87 
all  large  cities. 


summer  cover  to  prevent  orange  drop. 
It  gives  the  oranges  a  more  humid  at- 
mosphere. This  reduces  evaporation 
from  their  leaves  which  would  other- 
wise rob  the  fruit  periodically  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  thus  weaken 
its  hold  on  the  tree. 

Plant  in  Corn. 

As  forage,  the  most  practicable  sys- 
tem to  use  velvet  beans  is  to  plant 
them  in  corn,  either  at  the  same  time 
or  any  time  until  the  coin  is  knee 
high.  On  rich,  moist  soil,  if  planted 
at  the  same  time,  the  beans  will  over- 
run the  corn.  When  they  are  well 
along,  turn  livestock  into  the  field  to 
graze.  Such  a  vine  growth  would 
scarcely  be  available  as  hay. 

If  planted  as  an  open  field  crop,  ex- 
perience indicates  that  two  or  three 
beans  one  or  two  feet  apart  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  will  cover  the  ground 
in  four  to  eight  weeks. 

There  are  many  varieties,  of  which 
about  half  a  dozen  are  classed  as 
"very  early."  These  require  110  to 
130  days  to  mature.  Some  varieties 
shatter  the  seed  badly  and  some  var- 
ieties sting  one's  skin  more  or  less 
like  nettles. 

The  velvet  bean  has  its  limitations 
as  mentioned,  but  its  possibilities  arc 
so  great  and  its  advantages  so  desir- 
able, that  it  is  well  worth  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation  by  Califor- 
nia ranchers. 


point  never  before  reached  by  Califor- 
nia, unless  they  should  reach  a  height 
that  would  seriously  curtail  consump- 
tion, then  of  course  the  demand 
would  naturally  weaken.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  600  carloads  of 
potatoes  in  California,  including  the 
seed  potatoes.  This  amount  is  not 
large,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fifteen 
carloads  are  used  daily  in  the  State, 
and  the  new  crop  will  not  be  on  the 
market  before  June  1. 


MOVABLE   TEMPORARY  FENCING. 


POTATOES  DESTINED  FOR  A 
CLIMB. 


On  account  of  the  shortage  of  po- 
tatoes, there  is  expected  a  raise  to  a 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  mention  of  the 
desirability  of  using  temporary  fences. 
What  is  the  system;  how  do  you  put 
them  up?— E.  P.  C,  Watson ville. 

Probably  the  handiest  system  for 
considerable  lengths  of  fencing  is  to 
use  moderately  heavy  angle-iron  posts 
with  holes  bored  so  wires  could  be 
fastened  to  them  at  the  right  height 
by  short  pieces  of  tie  wire.  Drive  the 
posts  into  the  ground  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  If  smooth  wire  is  used  and 
the  tie  wires  are  not  tightened  too 
much,  the  fencing  can  be  reeled  up 
without  undoing  the  tie  wires.  They 
will  then  be  in  place  ready  to  un- 
twist to  receive  the  fence  wire  again 
after  the  posts  are  set  in  another 
location. 


To  protect  beans  and  peas  from 
weevils,  put  in  air-tight  receptacles; 
then  put  in  carbon  bisulphide  in  a 
saucer.  This  quickly  evaporates  and 
the  fumes  settle  among  the  beans  and 
peas,  destroying  any  weevils  present. 


Own  This  Mixer  and  Do 

YourCbnotteWoikYourself 


[CONCRETE 


MODEL  NO.  10O 
Wood  Barrel  Mixer 


MIXER 


With  the  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  you  can  easily  build 
your  own  walks,  steps,  building  foundations,  feeding  floors, 
tanks,  and  silos,  of  concrete.  Do  the  work  in  your  slack  sea- 
sons and  save  the  cost  of  hiring  a  contractor.  Make  your 
own  concrete  and  you  know  it  will  be  well  done — no  cheating 
of  cement  or  other  ingredients. 

The  Elmco  will  pay  for  itself  on  your  first  job.  It  can  be  op- 
erated by  two  men,  or  can  keep  as  many  as  seven  busy.  The  Elmco  is 
the  one  small  mixer  on  the  market  that  is  filled  from  one  side  and  dumps 
from  the  other — a  great  saving  in  time  and  labor.  A  13^  h.  p.  engine 
operates  the  Elmco  with  ease.  It  mixes  the  batch  120  times  per  minute — 
you  are  assured  of  a  perfect  mix. 

Get  an  Elmco  and  do  your  concrete  work  right.  Our  cata- 
log  tells  you  how  to  mix  good  concrete  and  mortar.  Mail  the  attached 
coupon  today  for  your  copy,  showing  the  Elmco  in  eight  different  models- 
wood  and  steel  barrels,  with  and  without  truck  or  engine.  There  is  an 
Elmco  to  fit  your  particular  needs 


The  Elmco  Concrete  Mixer  I* 
fully  guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  It-  Get  our  catalog 
and  read  our  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Mall  the  Coupon  Today. 


r 


E.  V.  ELMBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

'  i-M  Second  Street 
Parkersburg,  Iowa,  w 


WAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Mi.xcib  snipped  from  warehouse, 
San  Fran  cl wo 


E.  F.  Elmberg  Co.,  I  no., 

i  -O  Second  St.,  Parkenburg,  Iowa. 

J      Please  mail  my  copy  of  your  free  catalog  de- 
I  scribing  Elmo  Concrete  Mixers,  and  telling  now 
I  to  mix  good  concrete  and  mortar. 
1 
I 

!  Name  

i 
t 

1  Town   


•  State  K.  F.  D. 
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The  BLASTER  says* 

7  use 
It  tfefs  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the" 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.*  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  evrry  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farminfr  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders."  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

21G  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


THE  CUL-DI-MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 
One  Trip  Does  It  All 

Made  in  California  to  Suit  California  Conditions 


Patent  Applied  for. 

PREPARE  YOUR  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER  THE  GROUND 
ONCE.  DO  YOUR  CULTIVATING,  DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING 
AT  ONE-FOURTH  YOUR  FORMER  EXPENSE 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

734  Van  Ness  Ave,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors  of  BEEMAN  TRACTORS 


The  Recent  Rains  Bring  Broad  Smiles 


The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
throughout  the  state  are  wearing  a 
broader  smile  than  usual  over  the  fact 
that  the  recent  rainfall  means  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  state.  'Veget- 
ables were  beginning  to  show  the  ef- 
fects of  dry  weather  and  the  growers 
were  facing  a  heavy  shortage  in  ton- 
nage, but  now  there  is  every  evidence 
that  there  will  be  but  little  shortage. 
The  California  Vegetable  Union  states 
that  from  this  time  on  shipments  will 
be  heavy.  The  Union  as  well  as  other 
carlot  shippers  have  resumed  the 
shipment  of  celery  from  the  Antioch 
and  Walnut  Grove  sections.  Celery 
shipments  were  discontinued  several 
weeks  ago  on  account  of  the  cold  dry 
weather  which  kept  the  vegetable 
from  maturing,  but  the  recent  warm 
rains  and  weather  is  bringing  it  out 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Rhu- 
barb "shipments  from  the  San  Lorenzo 
district  have  commenced;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  100  carloads  will  be  ship- 
ped east.  Asparagus  is  the  slowest 
of  the  early  vegetable  family  to  get 
into  action  this  season;  only  a  few 
boxes  each  day  are  being  moved  from 
the  Sacramento  river,  and  that  goes 
to  the  Eastern  cities.  The  white  as- 
paragus, which  does  not  take  at  all  in 
the  east,  is  shipped  to  the  larger 
Pacific  coast  markets.  The  rain  add- 
ed greatly  to  the  future  prospects  of 
this  crop;  for  a  time  the  growers 
were  very  much  discouraged  as  to 
what  would  be  the  outcome,  but  they, 
take  a  more  optimistic  view  of  it  now 
and  predict  a  heavy  production.  Some 
of  the  early  shipments  of  asparagus 


(Written  for  Parlflc  Rural  Press.) 


New  York  and  number  two  selling  in 
Chicago  at  $18. 

Bad  Results  of  Continued  Shortage. 

While  the  rain  did  the  vegetable 
growers  untold  good,  the  fruit  grow- 
ers are  still  worrying  over  the  out- 
look. If  the  shortage  of  rainfall  was 
for  this  season  only  there  would  be 
but  little  cause  for  worry,  but  this  is 
the  third  year,  and  those  who  are  at 
all  familiar  with  moisture  conditions 
of  the  soil  know  that  tree  and  vine 
are  liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by 
such  continued  abnormal  conditions. 
It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  when 
the  moistureB  fail  to  meet  for  a  pro- 
longed period  great  damage  is  done  to 
many  varieties  of  fruit  trees;  the 
cherry  is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects, 
the  top  of  the  tree  begins  to  die  back, 
that  of  course  starts  a  "slow  death" 
which  eventually  reaches  the  larger 
branches,  then  into  the  main  body, 
and  in  a  short  while  the  tree  dies. 
Even  with  a  light  rainfall  the  early 
fruits  will  not  suffer  to  any  great  de- 
gree, for  with  the  spring  showers  that 
we  are  more  than  likely  to  have,  this 
early  fruit  will  mature.  It  is  the  late 
fruit,  such  as  prunes  and  the  later 
varieties  of  peaches  that  will  suffer 
most.  We  have  experienced  in  sea- 
sons past  the  bad  effects  of  dry  wea- 
ther on  peaches,  causing  them  tp  be 
"sUck-tight."  By  that  is  meant  the 
peach  will  not  free  itself  from  the  pit 
when  cut  for  drying  purposes,  this 
Is  more  noticeable  with  the  Muir  and 
Lovel  varieties  than  any  we  have 
seen.   It  is  a  lack  of  moisture  to  de- 

the 


sold  at  top  prices,  number  one  stock  I  velop  the  peach,  consequently 
selling  as  high  as  $30  per  crate,  ift    flesh  and  pit  grow  together. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  CONDITIONS 
FINE 


Agricultural  conditions  in  the 
southern  half  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  are  fine,  especially  toward  the 
coast,  as  pointed  out  by  F.  W.  Wood, 
who  has  a  crop  of  barley  that  seems 
to  be  growing  an  inch  a  day.  Barley 
planted  any  time  before  the  rains  late 
in  February  is  jumping  along.  This 
grain  is  replacing  blue  pod  beans 
quite  generally  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction with  bean  markets  and  the 
cost  of  raising  beans.  There  are  still 
lots  of  beans  in  the  local  warehouses, 
with  a  few  moving  all  the  time,  but 
with  buyers  hanging  back.  Six  cents 
is  the  going  price  for  last  year's  beans 
which  were  of  uniformly  good  quality. 
This  price  is  no  better  than  was  of- 
fered at  threshing  time.  A  great 
many  red  oats  also  have  been  planted, 
chiefly  for  hay.  Rain  has  been  gener- 
ous but  not  wasteful.  According  to 
Mr.  Wood  no  water  has  run  into  the 
lake  supplying  San  Luis  Obispo  city 
water  for  two  years  and  all  creeks  in 
the  county  which  normally  are  run- 
ning full  at  this  season  are  practically 
dry.  Four  or  five  inches  of  rain  early 
in  December  followed  by  several 
weeks  of  good  weather,  gave  every  op- 
portunity to  get  seed-bed  preparation 
done  well.  Three  generous  rains  with- 
in the  past  month  have  soaked  into 
the  ground  without  running  off. 


W.  P.  Camp  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gave  a  talk  before  the  farm- 
ers attending  "Farmers'  Week"  at 
Tucson,  recently,  on  certain  phases  of 
the  long  staple  cotton  Industry.  He 
states  that  the  boll  weevil  has  seri- 
ously crippled  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
output  and  that  the  entire  acreage  of 
Sea  Island  long  staple  cotton  to  be 
planted  this  year  would  not  exceed 
1,000  acres  on  the  Sea  Islands  proper. 
Mr.  Camp  is  coming  to  California, 
where  he  will  spend  the  summer  in 
the  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys  where  cotton  is 
to  be  grown  this  season.  According 
to  Mr.  Camp  these  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia grew  from  6,000  to  8,000  acres 
of  cotton  last  year  whereas  this  year 
20.000  acres  are  expected.  Most  of 
this  is  of  the  "Lone  Star"  variety  with 
a  staple  of  about  1  %  inches  in  length. 


developing .30,000  acres  of  marsh  lands 
on  Upper  Klamath  Lake  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets,  to  which  the 
entire  area  will  be  planted. 


Word  from  Klamath  Falls  is  to  the  i 
effect  that  $3,000,000  is  to  be  spent  in 


ONION    SEED   BETWEEN  GRAPE 
VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  onion  seed 
be  profitable  to  raise  between  young 
grape  vines  the  first  year?  If  so,  can 
I  raise  them  from  the  seed?  Is  there 
a  certain  market  and  about  what 
price?  I  have  plenty  of  water  and  a 
very  rich  sandy  soil.  If  this  would 
not  be  practicable,  what  would  you 
suggest?  I  do  not  want  any  kind  of 
corn  crop  among  the  vines. — M.  G.  O., 
Tulare. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  contract 
with  a  reliable  seed  house  to  take 
your  crop  and  find  from  them  what 
varieties  they  want  They  would  tell 
you  the  price  and  possibly  say  the 
crop  is  very  hazardous  in  your  sec- 
tion. Even  in  the  tempered  coast  and 
Delta  sections  the  crop  sometimes 
sunburns  until  it  is  nearly  valueless. 
It  takes  two  years  to  produce  onion 
seed.  A  bulb  is  produced  from  seed 
the  first  year,  and  it  produces  seed 
the  second  year.  There  is  a  consider- 
able surplus  of  onion  seed  on  the  mar- 
ket now  and  no  fixed  price  can  be 
mentioned.  Our  suggestion  would  be 
sweet  clover,  velvet  beans,  sudan 
grass,  diseasefree  potatoes,  or  other 
fresh  vegetables  to  whatever  extent 
you  can  sell  them.  Use  plenty  of 
water.   

RHUBARB  MARKETS  AND  YIELD. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  good  de- 
mand for  rhubarb?  Is  It  used  by  the 
canneries?  How  much  could  an  acre 
of  good  soil  produce?  —  C.  F.  F., 
Durham. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  winter 
and  early  spring  varieties  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  both  of 
which  are  supplied  from  districts 
nearby.  A  great  deal  is  annually 
shipped  east  from  Alameda  county  in 
carloads.  We  doubt  if  you  are  safe  in 
planting  more  at  Durham  than  the 
nearby  towns  will  consume  unless  you 
can  make  a  deal  ahead  of  time  with 
consumers  or  possibly  with  reliable 
market  men  or  grocers  in  more  dis- 
tant cities.  That  will  be  possible 
only  in  case  you  can  produce  it  early 
in  the  spring.  Rhubarb  is  not  put  up 
in  tin  cans.  An  acre  may  produce 
four  to  eight  tons. 
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Stemming  and  Seeding  Wine  Grapes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  W.  V.  Crness,  Univ.  of  Berkeley,  Calif.) 


There  was  held  at  the  University  in  Berkeley  on  February  28  an 
important  conference  of  wine  grape  growers  with  the  investigator  of  the 
Kxperiment  Station  concerning  results  of  experiments  currently  being 
made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  wine  grapes  in  outputs  of 
other  profitable  commercial  products  than  wine  and  brandy.  One  of 
these  lines  of  investigation  is  sketched  herewith  and  others  will  follow 
in  later  issues.— Editor. 


In  order  that  evaporated  grapes  I 
may  be  stemmed  successfully  they 
must  be  dried  to  a  moisture  content 
of  about  10  per  cent  or  less  and  must 
be  transferred  to  the  stemming  ma- 
chine within  a  few  hours  after  the 
grapes  emerge  from  the  evaporator. 
They  are  at  this  time  very  dry  on  the 
surface  and  for.  a  short  distance  into 
the  flesh,  a  condition  which  gives 
sufficient  rigidity  to  the  berries  to 
permit  stemming.  After  standing  over 
night  the  moisture  near  the  center 
of  the  raisins  diffuses  toward  the  sur- 
face, causing  them  to  become  so  soft 
and  pliable  that  stemming  is  difficult. 
The  stems  of  freshly  dried  grapes  are 
dry  and  brittle,  but  after  a  few  hours 
standing  become  wiry  and  difficult  to 
remove  in  the  stemmer. 

A  test  was  made  at  a  commercial 
evaporator  to  determine  the  loss  in 
weight  during  stemming.  In  this  ex- 
periment, 280  pound's  of  over-dried 
Alicante  Houschet  grapes  were 
passed  through,  a  cleaned  stemming 
machine.  Stemming  was  very  satis- 
factory, very  few  grapes  being  lost 
with  the  stems.  The  weight  of  the 
stems  removed  was  5.7  per  cent.  The 
raisins  were  not  passed  through  a 
cap  stemmer  although  many  of  the 
cap  stems  were  removed.  These 
grapes  had  been  gather  in  such  a 
manner  that  pieces  of  cane  four  to 
six  inches  long  were  left  on  many  of 
the  bunches.  This  would  probably 
cause  the  loss  of  weight  during  stem- 
ming to  be  higher  than  the  average 
for  grapes  nicked  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  this  figure  should  therefore 
be  a  conservative  one  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  loss  due  to  stemming  dried 
grapes  under  average  conditions. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  L.  R. 
Payne,  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  of  Fresno,  stemming 
and  seeding  tests  were  made  at  the 
Fresno  plant  .of  the  above  company 
upon  small  lots  of  dried  Petite  Sirah, 
Semillon,  and  Muscat  grapes.  The 
following  contains  the  results  of  Mr. 
Payne's  tests,  and  shows  the  total 
loss  in  stemming  and  seeding: 

Muscat  '   24.05% 

Semillon   (White  Wine  Grapes)  '.2:1.81% 

Petite  Sirah  (Red  Wine  Grapes)  44.50% 

Sultanina  (Thompson  Seedless)  10.20% 

The  results  .  indicate  that  the  loss 
in  seeding  of  dried  wine  grapes,  whose 
berries  are  above  the  average  in 
size,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
Muscat  raisins,  while  the  loss  in 
seeding  dried  wine  grapes  with  small 
berries  (Petite  Sirah)  is  about  three 
times  that  of  Muscat  raisins.  The 
tests  at  least  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  remove  the  seeds  from 
such  dried  grapes,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  product 
could  be  produced  as  economically  as 
seeded  Muscat,  raisins. 

The  seeded  Petite  Sirah  raisins 
were  of  excellent  flavor  and  practi- 
cally free  from  pieces  of  broken 
seeds.  Tests  were  made  of  their  suit- 
ability for  culinary  use.  Pies  made 
from  them  resembled  blackberry  pies 
in  flavor,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance. A  slightly  astringent  flavor  was 
noticeable  if  the  dried  grapes  alone 
were  used,  but  this  defect  was  over- 
come when  the  raisins  were  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped 
apples.  These  raisins  will  give  ex- 
cellent results  in  various  puddings, 
cookies,  cakes,  and  candy  in  which 
they  may  be  used  to  replace  Muscat 
raisins  in  the  usual  recipes. 

If  seeded  dried  wine  grapes  can  be 
produced  and  sold  for  a  price  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  received  for 
Muscat  or  seedless  raisins,  it  should 
be  possible  to  develop  an  extensive 
market  for  them. 

During  the  past  season  the  dried 
grapes  were  sold  in  the  unstemmed 
condition  in  sacks  and  boxes  by  some 
producers;  others  packed  the 
stemmed,  unseeded  product  in  fifty- 


pound  boxes.  These  latter  brought 
the  best  prices,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  method  of  packing  will  be  adopt- 
ed generally  in  the  future. 

The  machines  used  for  stemming 
Muscat  raisins  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory for  dried  wine  grapes,  although 
as  previously  stated,  the  raisins  must 
be  thoroughly  dry  if  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 


A  measure  before  Congress  would 
require  the  sellers  of  drygoods  to 
state  truthfully  what  materials  are 
used  in  them.    There  is    nothing  to 


prevent  substitutes  being  used,  pro- 
vided their  presence  is  made  known. 
Not  only  should  this  benefit  pur- 
chasers, but  also  the  growers  of  cot- 


ton and  wool  who  object  to  having 
substitutes  take  the  market  away 
from  the  real  article  by  misinterpre- 
tation. 


"W; 


HEN  rainfall  is  lack- 
ing, nothing  short  of 
irrigation  can  make  a,  crop." 

The  truth  of  this  statement 
has  been  proven  time  after 
time,  by  the  crop  yields  of 
many  farms.  When  nature 
does  not  provide  enough  water  at  the  right  time,  it  musjt  be  put 
on  the  land  by  irrigation. 

The  lack  of  electric  power  need  not  prevent  getting  water  by 
irrigation.  A  PELTON  interchangeable  pump  can  be  installed 
now,  to  pump  water  just  when  it  is  needed.  PELTON  pumps  can 
be  driven  by  gasoline  engines  or  by  electric  motors,  and  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  service. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco. 


o 


o 


A  Lon^-Life,  Economy  Car 

One  that  brings  greater  value 


"Have  you  seen  the  new  Mitchell  yet?" 
That  is  the  query  everywhere.  It  started 
at  the  New  York  Automobile  Show,  grew 
louder  at  the  Chicago  Show. 

And  now  the  nation  over,  people  who 
appreciate  the  latest,  all  urge  upon  their 
friends  the  advice  to  consider  the  new 
Mitchell  before  purchasing  a  new  car. 

For  the  Mitchell  organization,  which 
during  the  past  few  years  has  brought 
out  numberless  mechanical  betterments, 
has  now  staged  a  style  sensation. 

And  thus  utility  and  beauty  are  united. 
While  several  refinements  have  been 
made  in  the  chassis,  the  chief  effort  has 
been  to  bring  about  more  harmonious 
lines. 

You'll  agree  that  it's  a  triumph  in  de- 
signing when  vou  see  this  new  Mitchell. 


You'll  note  the  slanting  radiator,  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  windshield,  and  you'll 
note  how  all  the  lines  give  a  new  speedi- 
ness  in  appearance. 

Then  you'll  examine  the  detail  of  finish 
and  wonder  how  such  values  can  be  in- 
cluded at  a  medium  price.  As  you  ride  in 
the  new  Mitchell,  you'll  marvel  at  the 
roominess,  the  comfort,  the  "costly-car" 
feeling.  And  before  you  know  it,  you'll 
covet  a  car  like  this,  and  find  nothing  else 
,to  equal  it.  That  is  the  way  it  is  affect- 
ing other  people  everywhere. 

So  it  is  wise  to  place  your  order  early 
with  the  Mitchell  dealer,  so  as  to  insure 
early  delivery.  Orders  are  pouring  in 
for  this  new  car.  You'll  want  yours 
quickly,  too. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


5-PASSENGER  TOURING  CAR 
3-PASSENGER  ROADSTER 


5-PASSENGER  SEDAN 
4-PASSENGER  COUPE 
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Uhe  (phonograph 
with  a  Soul " 


Dhe  N  EW 


0Vi 


0  V 
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—the  letter  of 

DR.  JOHN  H.  FIN  LEY 

President  of  the  University 
•  of  the  State  of  New  York 
New  York  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education 
"The  influence  of  music  upon 
the  individual  has  been 
known  since  very  early  times. 
When  an  evil  spirit  came 
upon  Saul,  David  was  brought 
to  play  before  him  until  he 
was  well.  I  often  think  of 
Mr.  Edison  as  a  modern 
David,  not  out  slaying  goli- 
aths,  but  playing  with  varied 
instruments  before  the  world, 
which  seems,  like  Saul,  to  be 
possessed  at  times  by  an  evil 
spirit." 


(  lose. up   of   Mario    I  Mini, (:  compar- 
ing HIh  voice  with  it-  BK-CRKATION 
by  the  »w  Kdlson. 
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Drawn  from  an  actual 
photograph  taken  in 
State  Armory,  Albany,  X,  ^ 

on     November,  !i5, 
1919. 


EDI 


Ohe  Phonograph 
with  a  Soul  " 


6,000  Teachers  Hear  Astounding  Triumph 
of  Phonograph's  New  Art 


In  daring  comparison  made  with  Mario  Lanrenti, 
famous  baritone  of  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
Mr.  Edison's  Official  Laboratory  Model  perfectly 
matches  Laurenti's  voice 


WOULDN'T  it  be  wpuderful  to  en- 
tertain your  friends  with  the 
phonograph  whose  realism  held  these 
6,000  teachers  spellbound  and  caused 
Dr.  Pinley  to  write  his  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Edison. 

As  you  read  the  amazing  story  which 
follows,  remember  that  you  can  have  in 
your  own  home  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Official  Laboratory  Model  which 
made  music-history  at  Albany  on  No- 
vember 25,  1919. 

#    #  * 

November  25,  1919,  was  the  memor- 
able evening  when  Mr.  Edison  made 
his  now-famous  test  in  the  State,  Ar- 
mory, Albany,  New  York,  before  an 
audience  of  6,000  people. 

The  audience  was  one  that  truly  rep- 
resented you  and  the  rest  of  the  great 
American  public.  The  entire  6,000 
consisted  of  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  of  the  public  sehools 
of  New  York  State — the  fine,  intelli- 
gent kind  of  men  and  women  to  whom 
you  have  entrusted  the  education  of 
your  children. 

The  singer  was  a  distinguished  art- 
ist— member  of  the  famous  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  New  York — Mario 


Laurenti,  the  glorious- voiced*  baritone, 
one  of  the  truly  great  voices  of  the 
world. 

*    *  # 

With  the  help  of  the  illustration, 
drawn  from  an  actual  photograph,  you 
can  follow  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
whole  marvelous  thing  that  happened. 

Laurenti  stood  beside  a  graceful 
William  and  Mary  cabinet.  He  started 
to  sing.  His  glorious  voice  filled  the 
auditoriiun.  The  audience,  which  had 
been  a-buzz  with  curiosity  throughout 
preliminaries,  now  settled  back  in  its 
chairs,  and  surrendered  itself  to  the 
exquisite  artistry  of  Laurenti's  voice. 
Suddenly  the  audience  sat  up  in  abrupt 
surprise.  A  low,  wondering  whisper 
ran  through  the  auditorium.  Folks 
rubbed  their  eyes.  Laurenti's  lips 
were  absolutely  still,  but  his  voice 
continued  to  reach  them  with  undimin- 
ished beauty.  The  New  Edison  had 
taken  up  Laurenti's  song  and  was  RE- 
CREATING his  voice  with  such  perfect 
realism  that  the  human  ear  could  not 
tell  that  he  had  ceased  to  sing. 

As  plainly  and  simply  as  we  can  tell  it, 
such  is  what  happened.  We  wish  you 
could  have  heard  those  6,000  teachers 


express  their  amazement  and  delight. 
As  Dr.  Finley  so  finely  suggests  in  his 
letter,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Edison  had 
ushered  in  a  new  epoch  in  music. 

The  Official  Laboratory  Model 
•stands  today  as  the  only  phonograph 
which  can  meet  the  human  voice  in 
competition  —  the  only  phonograph 
which  has  proved  its  right  to  stand  in 
your  home  and  bring  you  the  joys  of 
the  world 's  great,  music  and  represent 
to  your  friends  the  culture  of  your 
home. 

#    #  # 

Look  in  your  local  papers  for  the  Edi- 
son dealer's  announcement.  He  has  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  instrument  with 
which  Mr.  Edison  originally  developed 
the  RE-CREATION  of  music  at  a  cost 
of  :l  million  dollars  for  research  work. 
He  will  guarantee  this  Official  Labor- 
atory Model  to  do  everything  which 
was  achieved  by  the  instrument  used 
at  Albany,  and  he'll  be  glad  to  give 
you  Mr.  Edison's  unique  Realism  Test, 
so  that  you  can  experience  for  yourself 
the  magic  power  of  the  New  Edison's 
RE-CREATION  of  music. 

If  you  can 't  find  your  Edison  dealer, 
just  write  us  (postal  will  do).  We'll 
send  you  his  name  and  address,  and 
mail,  with  our  compliments,  a  copy  of 
that  fascinating  book,  "Edison  and 
Music,"  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Edison's 
right-hand  men. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc., 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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Between  Sickle  and  Sack 

BROAD  acres  of  ripe  grain  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon;  hot,  stifling  winds  fanning  the  fields; 
a  scorching  sun  beating  down  from  cloudless 
skies,  drying  the  heavily  laden  heads  of  grain  and 
splitting  the  enclosing  husks  of  the  prime,  fat  kernels. 
Grain  must  be  cut  in  a  hurry! 

A  flock  of  binders  rushed  into  the  fields!  An  army 
of  fly-by-night  harvest  hands  summoned  to  support  the 
binders  and  feed  the  waiting  thresher.  Old  Sol  trying 
his  durndest  to  beat  you  to  it — shelling  a  few  kernels 
of  grain  from  every  head  of  grain  at  each  toss  of  a 
bundle  between  binder  and  thresher.  (There's  many 
a  slip  between  binder  sickle  and  thresher  cylinder!) 
Just  a  little  word  picture  but  — 

That's  the  kind  of  an  experience  that  gives  the 
farmer  of  the  West  a  full  and  complete  appreciation 
of  the  light  combines  —  Deering  and  McCormick 
Harvester-Threshers.  They  are  the  dry- weather 
crop  savers  —  harvest,  thresh,  clean  and  sack  the 
grain  as  a  one-unit  operation.  There  is  no  slip 
between  sickle  and  sack! 

Write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin 
of  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  one  of  the  branch 
houses  listed  below.  A  complete  descriptive 
harvester  -  thresher  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to 
you  in  return  for       your  trouble. 


International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA 


Billings,  Mont.         Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mon. 
Lot  Angelet.Cal  Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cat.  Spokane,  Wash. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Sudan  Grass 

FIBST  INTBODUCED  into  the  U.  S.  in  1909  from  the  Sudan 
in  Africa.  Testa  by  the  department  ol  Agriculture  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  State*,  where  rainfall  ie  deficient. 

CULTURE — Sudan  Grass  is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  be 
drilled  or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  is 
ample:  for  broadcasting-  15  to  25  lbs.  should  be  used.  It 
grows  8  to  10  feet  hiirh.  and  yields  from  3  to  8  Cons  per 
acre.  You  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if  irrigated  three 
or  four  cuttings. 

SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  PASTURE — During  the  months  of 
August.  September  and  October,  all  other  grasses  are  dry. 
then  is  the  time  Sudan  is  most  valuable  for  fall  pasture, 
and  by  having-  it  fenced  in  small  fields  it  will  yield  food 
for  six  times  as  much  stock  as  any  other  forage  will  with- 
out irrigation.  For  milk  cows  and  hogs,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  pasture  than  Sudan  Grass.  It  will 
solve  the  hay  proposition  as  nothing*  else  can  or  will  do 
in  this  climate.  A  good  silage  and  balanced  ration.  This 
seed  was  grown  on  our  own  farm,  and  is  free  from 
Johnson  Grass. 

PRICE  PER  POUND 
10-H>.  lata,  SBc  lOO-lb.  lots,  20c 

2o0-lb.  lots.  19c  500-lb.  lots,  18c 

1000-lb.  lots,  17c. 


BOWMAN'S 


721  J  Street, 


HARDWARE  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


Last  Seasons  Disastrous  Grain  Fires 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Eight  fires  were  set  one  windy  day 
last  June  along  a  highway  in  Solano 
county  by  burning  tobacco  tossed 
from  passing  automobiles,  as  reported 
by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  who 
have  been  co-operating  the  past  few 
years  with  all  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  prevention  or  control  of  grass, 
pasture,  and  grain  fires. 

One  fire  in  San  Joaquin  county  last 
July  burned  over  800  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley  besides  500  sacks  of  bar- 
ley, large  quantities  of  hay,  farm 
buildings,  fences,  telephone  lines,  etc. 
Cause  unknown. 

A  lighted  cigar  thrown  by  the  way- 
side in  Fresno  county  started  the  dry 
grass  and  spread  to  the  grain,  burn- 
ing 300  acres  besides  a  harvester. 

Destruction  of  grain,  hay,  and  pas- 
ture in  the  valleys  of  California  in 
1919  exceeded  that  of  any  preivous 
year  recorded.  Some  290  grass  and 
grain  fires  were  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  covering  22,209 
acres  of  stubble  and  grass  and  9,509 
acres  of  grain.  The  money  damage 
was  estimated  at  $369,934,  including 
$37,887  worth  of  harvesters,  hay 
presses,  and  other  improvements  or 
equipment,  and  1,327  tons  of  stacked 
hay,  burned  by  these  fires.  This  adds 
nearly  $100,000  of  grain  and  hay  fire 
losses  to,  those  encountered  in  1918, 
though  in  1918  we  gained  a  great 
deal  of  experience  controlling  them. 

When  and  How  Fires  Started. 

The  high  loss  was  largely  due  to: 
(1)  failure  to  clear  roadsides  of  in- 
flammable material;  (2)  failure  to  cut 
hay  strips  and  plow  fire-breaks 
around  and  through  grain  fields,  etc.; 
(3)  careless  burning  of  grass  and 
stubble;  (4)  carelssness  with  matches 
and  burning  tobacco,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  traveling  public;  (5) 
failure  to  safeguard  tractors  and 
trucks  with  proper  spark  arresters; 
(6)  strong  winds,  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour  that  fanned  any  spark 
of  fire  dropped  in  grain  fields  or  on 
adjoining  roads;  (7)  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  proper  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment." 


I     Practically  46  per  cent  of  all  the 
grain,  hay,  and  pasture  fires  last  year 
occurred  in  June.    About  29  per  cent 
occurred  in  July.    The  season  began 
with  7.7  per  cent  of  all  fires  occurring 
in  May.    Of  the  221  grain  fires,  117 
I  were  charged  to  sparks  from  machin- 
1  ery  and  exhausts,  27  to  smoking,  19 
I  to  exposure  to  other  fires,  44  cause 
unknown,  etc.  Of  the  114  pasture  and 
stacked-hay  fires  the  causes  of  38 
were  unknown,  18  were  caused  by 
careless  smokers,  15  by  exposure,  14 
by  sparks  from  machinery  and  ex- 
!  bausts. 

Motorized  Fire  Apparatus. 

Fire  control  equipment  of  the  fu- 

I  ture  seems  likely  to  be  in  the  shape 
of  light  motor  trucks  carrying  extin- 
guishers, shovels,  sacks,  etc.,  in  a 
more  complete  way  than  has  been  bo 
generally  practiced  on  trailers  the 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  Coun- 
try towns  may  well  co-operate  and 
thus  assure  themselves  of  the  benefits 
at  half  cost  A  well-organized  fire 
company  is  much  to  be  desired,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  using  such 
an  outfit. 

Avoid  Grain  Fire  Loss. 

!  Safety  suggestions  for  grain  grow- 
ers are  made  by  the  Board:  Checker- 
board the  large  fields1  by  cutting  hay 
strips  while  grain  is  green.  Plow 

I  several    furrows   around   the  field. 

I  Don't  smoke  or  allow  smoking  in  the 
grain  fields.  Equip  all  oil-burning  en- 
gines and  smokestacks  on  threshing 
engines  with  efficient  spark  arresters. 
A  screen-covered  frame  at  least  36 
inches  each  way  makes  a  safe  one. 
Keep  carbureters  adjusted  and  bear- 
ings lubricated  to  avoid  carbon  and  hot 
boxes.  Keep  two  2%  gallon  chemical 
fire-extinguishers  of  a  make  approved 
by  the  National  Underwriters'  Labor- 
atories on  each  threshing  outfit.  Re- 
charge them  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  and  inspect  once  a  week.  Sup- 
plement them  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
sacks.  Help  organize  and  equip  a 
rural  fire-fighting  company.  It  may 
pay  for  itself  by  stopping  one  fire. 


A  DANGEROUS  WATER  PLANT. 


RJT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 
** Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.** 
Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  testad  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressures 
aaphallum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money  .^v/ritc  1 
CIFIC  PIPE  CO.  &USSL& 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presi.) 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  G.  H.  Hecke, 
Director  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled,  "Dangerous  Plant 
Introduced  into  California  as  Orna- 
mental," we  note  that  he  speaks  of  it 
as  the  "water  hyacinth,"  and  that  it 
has  cost  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  control  measures  in  Florida  and 
other  Southern  States,  and  it  has  now 
made  its  appearance  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, where  it  is  sold  by  florists  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  Mr.  Hecke 
states  further  that  its  floating  habit 
and  its  rapid  growth  in  the  Gulf 
States  make  it  extremely  probable 
that  should  it  gain  a  foothold  in  CalN 
fornia,  it  would  become  a  menace  to 
navigation  and,  in  irrigated  sections, 
to  agriculture.  From  years  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  Florida,  we 
wish  to  verify  Mr.  Hecke's  statement 
as  to  the  injury  this  floating  "posey" 
may  cause  navigation.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  as  a  fruit  buyer,  we  were 
stationed  at  Parasofki,  on  the  Withlo- 
coochi  river.  It  was  our  custom  to 
make  daily  trips  up  and  down  the 
river  visiting  the  orange-packing 
house,  and  many  times  we  were  de- 
layed, by  a  mass  of  this  water  let- 
tuce, as  they  called  it,  becoming 
clogged  at  a  narrow  point,  or  at  some 
abrupt  curve,  and  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent it  would  mass  itself,  when  the 
boat  would  be  forced  to  stop,  the  deck 
hands  would  jump  overboard,  land- 
ing on  the  "jam,"  and  with  pick-axes 
they  would  dislodge  the  mass  at  a 
point  where  the  current  would  assist 
in  opening  navigation.  When  these 
floating  "lawns"  would  become  an- 
chored in  some  undisturbed  sunny 
nook,  they  were  the  alligators'  favor- 
ite spot  for  a  sun  bath;  and  to  be  sat- 
isfied as  to  whether  cold  lead  would 
penetrate  the  hide  of  a  crocodile,  we 
packed  our  "six  shooter"  along,  and 
when  we  came  in  range  of  one,  whose  I 


teeth  was  the  only  evidence  of  its  age, 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  sting- 
ing sensation;  sometimes  he  would 
quickly  glide  into  the  water  to  cool 
the  spot,  and  sometimes  he  wouldn't. 
We  never  remember  to  have  injured 
one  to  any  perceptible  extent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  our  intent 
to  kill  but  arouse  and  frighten. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  should  this 
water  hyacinth  once  gain  hold  in  the 
streams  of  the  State,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  serious  menace.  The 
many  sloughs  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  especially  where  the  tide  reg- 
ularly ebbs  and  flows,  would  be  a  ren- 
dezvous for  it.  Its  entanglement  with 
the  tule  would  greatly  assist  in  per- 
manently locating  the  large  masses. 
It  will  be  well  to  watch  its  encroach- 
ment, for  should  it  gain  hold  there  is 
really  no  way  of  exterminating  it  It 
is  too  green  to  burn  and  too  bulky 
to  drag  ashore. 


Your  earning  power 

when  it  rains  is 
made  'sure 

by 


REFLEX 

SLICKER 

i  look  for  the 
Reflex  Edgo 

ASXTowebGx 

Established  1836 
Boston.  Macs.  -J. 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


lioplier-Proof  Alfalfa  on  Hilltop. 

Gophers  which  kill  shade  trees,  ap- 
ple trees  and  common  alfalfa  are  to 
he  fooled  this  summer  along  with  the 
weather  man  who  seems  intent,  on 
making  the  hilltops  too  dry  to  grow 
anything  in  Marin  county.  Frank  L. 
Tainter  is  getting  around  the  weather 
man  on  a  two-acre  hill  top  orchard 
here  by  drilling  inoculated  alfalfa  in 
furrows  two  feet  apart  with  the  inten- 
tion of  thining  the  plants  to  a  distance 
of  six  inches  apart  after  they  are  well 
up  This  alfalfa  will  not  be  irrigated 
at  all;  but  will  be  cultivated  with  a 
chiseler,  whose  teeth  are  like  harrow 
teeth,  keeping  the  ground  stirred  five 
or  -six  inches  deep  until  the  alfalfa 
covers  it  as  if  it  were  broadcasted  as 
usual.  A  small  patch  was  grown  this 
way  two  years  ago.  To  fool  the  go- 
phers, Mr.  Tainter  is  using  Grimm  al- 
falfa which  has  spreading  roots  but 
no  tap  root.  If  gophers  get  an  ordi- 
nary alfalfa  tap  root,  it  is  all  off 
with  the  plant;  but  they  may  spoil 
several  roots  of  the  Grimm  without 
killing  the  plant. 
Provisos  on  Road  Building. 

The  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion intends  to  spend  about  $10,000,- 
000  on  road  construction  during  1920 
according  to  Highway  Engineer  A.  B. 
Fletcher  if  money  markets  are  favor- 
able for  sale  of  State  highway  bonds,  if 
enough  cars  to  supply  contractors  the 
required  materials  can  be  assured,  if 
the  supply  of  labor  does  not  run  short, 
and  if  wages  become  stabilized  so  that 
contractors  may  intelligently  bid  on 
on  the  work. 
Markets  for  Freak  Crops. 

Many  a  rancher  has  been  stung  at 
least  once  in  raising  a  large  crop 
without  first  locating  a  market  for  it. 
Such  crops  usually  have  very  limited 
markets  and  the  grower  finds  that 
these  are  well  supplied  unless  they 
are  contracted  ahead.  Among  these 
are  ginseng  and  kindred  plants  which 
we  have  refused  to  advertise.  Less 
freakish  but  scarcely  more  depend- 
able in  commercial  quantities  are 
luoom  corn,  popcorn,  peanuts,  rye, 
etc.   Even  rhubarb  cannot  be  recom- 


MTTLCHING  TOMATOES. 

While  a  boy  on  a  farm,  back  on  the 
sand  ridges  of  South  Carolina,  our 
Saturday  morning's  entertainment 
consisted  in  working  the  garden,  and 
if  the  work  was  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an  old  maid  aunt,  it  was  the  swim- 
ming hole  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
time  arrived,  one  of  the  duties  were 
to  mulch  the  tomato  vines  with  pine 
straw.  At  the  time  it  was  a  case  of 
"what's  the  idea?"  which  we  have 
since  learned  and  are  grateful  for  the 
training.  The  straw  mulch  greatly 
increases  the  yield;  not  only  is  the 
quantity  increased,  but  the  quality. 
The  fruit  is  much  smoother,  sounder 
and  cleaner.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment applies  moro  where  the  fruit  is 
grown  for  table  use,  as  it  would  be 
rather  an  expensive  process  to  at- 
tempt to  mulch  an  hundred  acres,  or 
even  ten.  The  straw  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  deep  around  the  plant 
and  placed  there  before  it  begins  to 
spread. 

It  is  decidedly  best  that  the  mulch 
be  applied  before  the  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  too  dry,  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  irrigate,  and  that  is  not  a 
wise  plan  as  tomatoes  kept  too  moist 
invariably  shed  the  blossom — that,  ev- 
eryone should  know  who  has  had  any 
experience  growing  tomatoes. 

The  value  of  the  mulch  is  again 
proven;  after  early  fall  rains,  it  pre- 
vents both  fruit  and  vine  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  which  neces- 
sarily keeps  the  tomatoes  clean  and 
more  or  less  free  from  fungous  dis- 
eases. Again,  these  vines  being  in  a 
healthy  state  at  time  of  approaching 
frost,  they  may  be  pulled  up  and  hung 
under  cover  where  the  remaining 
green  tomatoes  will  ripen,  that  is, 
those  that  are  sufficiently  matured 
before  the  vine  is  pulled  up.  Try  this 
mulch;  it  won't  cost  much,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  few  vines  in  the  gar- 
den will  amply  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  straw. 


mended  for  large  plantings  without 
first  locating  a  market.    Don't  plant 
such  crops  without   knowing  where 
you  are  going  to  sell  them. 
Preserve  Fence  Posts  from  Decay. 

Loss  of  fence  posts  by  decay  not 
only  involves  buying  new  posts  at 
greatly  increased  cost  and  hauling 
them  to  place,  but  it  also  involves  a 
lot  of  expensive  labor  pulling  out  old 
posts  and  setting  new  ones.  Experi- 
ments by  foresty  departments  indicate 
that  treatment  of  the  butts  of  poles 
will  greatly  increase  their  life.  Fence 
posts  would  benefit  more  in  propor- 
tion because  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  substance  is  exposed  to  decay. 
Where  white  cedar  poles  lasted  16 
years  untreated,  they  lasted  30  years 
treated.  The  life  of  cypress  poles  in- 
creased from  6  to  15  years,  pine  from 
6V2  years  to  20  years,  and  juniper 
from  8  to  18  years.  For  fence  posts 
the  best  method  is  to  dip  the  butts 
into  hot  '  creosote  several  inches 
deeper  than  they  will  stand  in  the 
ground.  Decay  is  usually  worst  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
France  to  Export  Sugar  Beet  Seed. 

A  sugar-beet  seed  growers'  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  better  seed  by  authorizing  a 
committee  to  place  the  seal  of  the  or- 
ganization on  sacks  containing  "se- 
lected" seed.  France  has  imported 
millions  of  pounds  of  sugar-beet  seed 
since  the  war  began,  but  now  she  has 
nearly  a  million  pounds  to  export. 


The  Richfield  Water  case  hearing 
which  we  noted  last  week   as  being 


held  March  9  by  the  state  railroad 
commission  was  postponed  to  April  10. 


THAT  NEW  HOME 

That  new  home  you  long  for — build  it  now! 
The  tremendous  cost  of  preparing  materials  and  the  high 
cost  of  labor  is   done  away  with  when  you  build  the 
Fenner  way. 

NEW  PLAN  BOOK  READY 

Only  one  Fenner  home  is  shown  here,  but  if 
you  will  send  us  10  cents  in  stamps  and  your 
name  and  address  we  will  mail  our  1926 
Plan  Book.  It  illustrates  and  describes  many 
attractive  ready-cut  homes  and  tells  you 
other  ways  by  which  you  can '  save  money 
when  you  build.  Send  today  for  this  fasci- 
nating booklet. 

FENNER  MFG.  COMPANY 

308  Ship  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


A  Better  Seed  Bed 

GREATER  grain  yield  on  your  farm  calls  for  greater 
efforts  at  the  source — the  seed  bed.  And  it  is  with  the 
Bates  Steel  Mule  that  you  will  solve  your  greater  produc- 
tion problems. 

Bates  Steel  Mule  Crawler  type  of  traction  goes  into  the 
field  and  outworks  all  other  tractors  and  makes  playtime  of 
Spring  Work.  It  does  not  slip  on  soft  ground  and  there- 
fore allows  double  discing  and  harrowing  in  one  quick 
operation — assuring  a  finer  seed  bed. 

The  broad  Crawler  surface  makes  ground  pack  impossible. 

Don't  let  Spring  Work  get  the  jump  on  you.  Buy  your 
Bates  Steel  Mule  now  and  be  prepared. 

//  your  dealer  has  not  ytet  received  his 
Bales  Steel  Mule  shipment,  write 
direct  for  full  information  and  new  catalog. 


F.  T.  BRILES 
214  N.  Lot  Antelo  An. 
Lot  Aaf eJej,  Ca). 


J.  M.  CONELY  CO. 
417  E.  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


BATES    MACHINE    &    TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Established  1883 
JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 
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A  Solution  of  the  Water  Problem 


(Written  for  I'm  itir  Rural  Press 

This  dry  season  is  causing  a  lot  of 
talk  and  thought  about  the  present 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  it 
is  a  wise  policy  also  to  think  about 
general  conditions  in  the  future  and 
the  best  method  of  insuring  a  perma- 
nent water  supply  Here  are  some 
facts  as  they  exist  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  which  contains  the  largest  area 
of  tillable  land  in  California.  The 
value  of  this  land  has  been  recog- 
nized: great  areas  have  been  planted 
to  vines,  oranges,  peaches,  alfalfa  and 
other  crops  of  high  value.  To  raise 
these  crops  has  taken  water.  There 
has  been  lots  of  land  and  only  a 
limited  amount  of  water  ^"he  rivers 
have  been  diverted  till  in  most  coun- 
ties there  is  little  or  no  wter  to  di- 
vert. Wells  have  been  sunk  till  in  cer- 
tain^  districts  it  is  almost  true  that 
there  is  no  more  water  to  pump  To 
be  more  definite,  the  demand  for  un- 
derground water  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply  for  that  water. 

On  top  of  all  this  an  immense  de- 
velopment of  new  land  is  now  taking 
place. 

A  Significant  Story. 

It  will  illustrate  the  problem  to  be 
faced  to  tell  of  certain  matters.  Stand- 


by D.  t.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal.) 

ing  on  the  hillside  at  the  Upper  edge 
of  a  beautiful  orange  orchard  behind 
Lindsay  a  person  can  see  a  vast  floor 
of  orange  trees,  broken  in  rare  cases 
by  light  green  vineyards,  or  silvery 
olive  orchards  and  bounded  in  the 
far  distance  by  open  fields.  More 
oraage  acreage  can  be  seen  from  here 
than  from  any  other  cultivated  spot  in 
the  state.  From  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
five  minutes  walk  upward,  can  be  seen 
more  orange  orchards  than  from  the 
top  of  any  mountain  in  So.  California. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  I 
orchards  were  raised  and  irrigated 
from  wells.  But  then,  as  more  and 
more  wells  went  down,  water  got 
short.  A  few  wells  developed  alkali 
and  tile  Lindsay-Strathmore  Irriga- 
tion District  was  organized  to  secure 
water  somewhere. 

Now  for  the  next  step.  The  surface 
flow  of  nearby  streams  was  all  filed 
upon.  Even  the  flood  waters  were  un- 
available, so  the  district  bought  a  lot 
of  land  on  the  Kaweah  river  bottom, 
sunk  numerous  wells  on  it,  installed 
numerous  pumps,  built  pipe  lines  and 
concrete  canals  and  took  the  water 
down  to  their  trees. 

Along  comes  long  established  ditch 


companies  of  the  Visalia  delta  coun- 
try who  sue  the  district  for  taking  this 
water;  a  quarter  of  million  dollars  is 
spent  in  litigation,  the  case  decided, 
appealed,  and  thrown  back  to  the 
starting  point  on  a  technicality  and 
has  to  be  fought  all  over  again. 

More  Along  the  Same  Line. 

A  power  company  a  few  years  back' 
found  an  excellent  Storage  site  far 
hack  in  the  mountains  in  which  to 
catch  a  lot  of  the  winter  and  spring 
flow  of  the  Kaweah,  intending  to  erect 
a  dam  that  would  give  a  uniform  flow 
of  water  in  the  river  and  permit  the 
development  of  an  immense  amount  of 
electricity.  Naturally  the  increased 
summer  flow  would  increase  the  irri- 
gating value  of  the  water  far  beyond 
what  it  would  have  had  had  if  it  came 
down  in  a  winter  flood. 

Up  Old  Man  Trouble  jumped  into 
the  courts  once  more.  There  were 
ranches  under  these  ditch  companies 
in  the  delta  country  which  had  a  right 
to  water,  though  they  were  away  at 
the  ends  of  the  canals  and  the  water 
would  only  reach  them  if  there  was 
a  flood  in  the  river.  A  storage  dam 
would  prevent  these  floods.  True  that 
flood  water  would  not  do  these  few 
ranchers  much  good,  but  tt  was  good 
and  they  had  both  a  legal  and  a  moral 
right  to  it,  so  suit  was  started  and 
the  building  of  the  storage  dam  pre- 


vented The  simple  fact  was  that 
$1,000  worth  of  future  good  was  pre- 
vented because  it  would  stop  $10 
worth  of  present  good.' 

Such  a  storage  dam  in  the  moun- 
tains, besides  increasing  greatly  the 
electricity  used  in  pumping  and  manu- 
facture, could  go  a  long  way  to  help 
out  the  Lindsay-Strathmore  District, 
provided  arrangements  were  made 
that  they  could  have  the  right  use  of 
it,  and  yet  it  would  not  lessen  the 
natural  summer  flow  of  the  river.  This 
fact  will  be  self-evident 

Omitting  one  year  of  heavy  floods, 
the  normal  flow  of  the  Kaweah  Js 
about  400,000  acre  feet  per  year  fig- 
ured through  the  last  20  years,  and 
410,000  acre  feet  have  been  filed  upon, 
so  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  storage 

These  incidents  connected  with  the 
Kaweah  are  quoted  as  illustrating 
what  is  typical  of  other  streams  along 
the  Sierras.  The  water  is  used,  but 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  greater  than 
the  supply. 

A  Good  Policy  vs.  a  Had  Policy. 

What  is  needed,  of  course  is  to  get 
at  the  thing  as  one  great  whole  for  the 
whole  interior  of  the  state  If  Jones 
owns  an  old  water  right  which  does 
little  good  to  him,  but  prevents  the 
storage  of  water  which  would  develop 
immense  power  and  increase  the  valu- 
able summer  flow  of  a  stream,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  pay  Jones  for  his 
right  and  then  put  that  water  to  the 
best  possible  use,  or  give  'him  in  ex- 
change a  small  stream  of  water,  in  a 
concrete  canal  at  <he  time  of  year 
when  it  will  serve  him  best. 

The  plan  of  the  combined  Water 
Users'  Associations  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  is  to  find  just  what  the 
available  water  supplies  are  and  to 
get  the  rights  merged  in  fairness  to 
all  so  that  the  greatest  possible  public 
service  of  the  water  can  be  obtained. 

The  San  Jnaqnin  Valley  Solution. 

The  ultimate  solution,  however,  is 
to  conduct  water  down  from  other 
sections,  just  as  Los  Angeles  brought 
water  down  from  Owens  River.  Even 
with  the  best  use  of  rainfall  and  nat- 
ural flow  a  lot  of  good  land  would 
still  be  unused. 

One  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  about  a  year  ago 
published  the  plan  of  constructing 
gigantic  canals  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  which  would  take  water  over 
all  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  both 
east  and  west  sides.  It  would  cost  a 
tremendous  sum,  but  would  be  worth 
twice  the  cost.  The  source  of  the 
suggestion  warrants  its  respectful 
consideration.  The  annual  run-off 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  far  in 
excess  of  their  needs  for  irrigation. 
That  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  far  below 
their  needs.  The  two  combined  would 
allow  all  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
Such  a  policy  would  develop  an  im- 
mense supply  of  electric  power,  par- 
ticularly since  it  would  free  lots  of 
power  now  used  in  pumping.  [This, 
of  course,  does  not  consider  the  Sac- 
ramento scarcity  due  to  dry  years, 
present  and  past,  and  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  rice  acreage. — Ed.l 

A  simpler  solution,  or  part  solution, 
and  one  considered  very  feasible  at 
moderate  expense,  is  that  of  diverting 
streams  southward.  For  instant^,  be- 
ginning up  some  distance  on  the 
King's  River,  the  flow  would  be  di- 
verted to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
Kaweah;  that  of  the  Kaweah  toward 
the  Tule  River;  the  Tule  toward  the 
Kern.  Meanwhile  the  Kings  River 
would  be  getting  water  from  the  main 
stream  north  of  it;  that  again  from 
the  north  of  it  and  so  on  until  water 
was  so  abundant  that  it  could  be 
spared.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  per- 
fectly feasible. 

Apply  it,  for  example,  to  lands  of 
the  highest  value,  or  where  the  crops 
raised  from  it  will  be  worth  the  most; 
keep  it  off  the  lands  where  it  will  do 
the  least  good  if  there  is  not  enough 
for  all;  make  the  man  that  gets  the 
most  good  pay  for  it;  see  that  those 
who  have  prior  rights  and  plenty  of 
water  now  still  have  water  with  no 
extra  expense;  buy  out  the  man 
whose  present  right  does  him  little 
good,  but  can  do  others  far  more  good. 
The  right  method  in  a  nutshell  is  to 
look  to  what  is  best  for  the  future 
and  then  to  go  after  it. 


Fires  Any  Fuel — Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop 
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r//£  wallas  A/oro/? 


NOTICE:  IVe  want  the 
public  to  know  that  the 
IV ALUS  TRACTOR 
is  made  bv  the  J.  I.  CASE 
PLOW  WORKS  COM- 
PANY  of  Racine,  IVis-- 
consin,  and  is  NOT  the 
product  of  any  other  com- 
pany  with"  j' I.  CASE" as 
part  of  its  corporate  name. 


TO  feel  the  steady,  powerful  rhythm  of  the  Wallis  as  it  forges 
ahead,  leaving  row  upon  row  of  clean-cut  furrows  in  its  wake, 
is  a  never-ending  delight  to  the  Wallis  owner  at  plowing  time. 

Then,  most  of  all,  the  clock-like  regularity  and  almost  human 
faithfulness  of  this  quality  tractor  make  money  for  its  owner. 

Only  one  thing  has  made  this  condition  possible.  The  Wallis 
is  basically  right.  Wallis  engineers  have  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  the  Wallis  represents  the  ultimate  in  tractor  building. 

This  medium  lightweight  machine  is  endowed  with  tremendous 
strength  by  such  advanced  ideas  as  the  "U"  frame  construction ; 
the  beautifully  finished  cut-and-hardened  steel  gears  carefully 
protected  from  dust  and  dirt  in  steel  housings,  where  they  operate 
in  a  constant  flow  of  clean  oil;  the  valve-in-head  engine  with 
removable  cylinder  sleeves  and  completely  machined  combus- 
tion chambers;  the  oversize  bearings. 

These  refinements  you  find  generally  only  on  high-grade 
motor  cars  or  trucks.  Most  men  would  think  it  ridiculous  to 
build  so  carefully  a  machine  designed  to  plow  around  in  the  dirt, 
mud,  sand,  and  rocks  of  the  fields. 

Wallis  has  proved  that  these  very  things  alone  can  give  a 
tractor  the  power  and  durability  to  work  faithfully  and  long  under 
these  conditions. 

Some  day  all  men  are  going  to  believe  in  the  Wallis  principle. 
That  the  number  of  converts  is  growing  is  indicated  by  our  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

If  you  want  a  Wallis  we  advise  you  to  act  at  once. 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  dept  t-35,  Racine, Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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^America  s  Foremost  ^Tr actor 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


MANY  TUBBING  PUMPS 
INSTALLED 


A  twelve-inch  deep-well  turbine 
pump,  with  an  estimated  production 
of  1,000  gallons  per  minute  is  to  be 
belt-driven  by  a  75  h.p.  gas  tractor  on 
the  seed  ranch  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 
in  San  Benito  county.  This  will  be 
used  to  irrigate  about  200  acres  of 
vegetable  seed  crops,  lifting  the  wa- 
ter about  70  feet  Other  recent  in- 
stallations of  similar  design  include 
Ben  Ballard  and  Brothers  of  Carpin- 
teria,  a  ten-inch  turbine  to  throw  450 
gallons  per  minute;  C.  Swanston  & 
Sons,  Davis,  a  twelve-inch  pump  with 
an  estimated  production  of  900  gal- 
lons per  minute;  F.  A.  Koitely,  of 
Claus.  and  H.  O.  Mohhr,  of  Ripon, 
who  expect  2,000  gallons  per  minute 
from  an  18-inch  pump  for  each; 
Whyler  Bros,  of  Willows,  who  esti- 
mate 2,300  gallons  per  minute  from 
two  18-inch  pumps;  W.  I.  McLaugh- 
lin, of  Palms,  450  gallons  per  minute 
from  a  12-inch  pump;  Geo.  B.  How- 
ard, of  Hollister,  600  gallons  per  min- 
ute from  a  12-inch  pump;  G.  H.  Lil- 
lard,  of  Norwalk,  900  gallons  per 
minute  from  a  12-inch  pump;  Alfred 


Hart,  of  San  Bernardino,  540  gallons 
per  minute  from  a  12-inch  pump,  and 
Riverside  Highlands  Water  Co.,  1,800 
gallons  per  minute  from  an  18-inch 
pump. 


\\  HAT  KIM)  OF  PUMP! 


To  the  Editor:  We  want  to  put  in 
a  pump  that  will  throw  a  two-inch 
pipe  full.  We  will  have  a  twenty-foot 
lift  and  will  have  to  force  it  1300 
feet  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet.  What 
kind  of  a  pump  do  we  want  and  what 
sized  engine  do  we  need? — T.  L.  C, 
Sites. 

A  rotary  or  a  plunger  pump  will 
probably  fill  your  conditions  most  eco- 
nomically. A  two-inch  rotary  will 
throw  about  100  gallons  per  minute. 
If  you  use  a  2%-inch  ppe  from  pump 
to  top  of  elevation,  it  will  require 
to  top  of  elevation,  it  will  require  about 
16  horsepower.  With  a  three-inch  pipe 
you  would  need  only  twelve  horse- 
power. This  allows  a  little  excess 
power  for  safety  and  to  allow  for  ex- 
tra friction  in  bends  and  elbows  of 
the  pipe,  possible  lowering  of  the 
water  level,  or  other  loss  of  effi- 
ciency.  A  plunger  pump  throwing  the 


same  amount  of  water  will  require  a 
little  more  horsepower. 


0PPOBT1  HTM    FOR    OWNEB  01 
SMALL  TBACTOB. 


To  the  Editor:  The  poultry  feeder 
can  reduce  the  feed  cost  per  hen  30 
per  cent  if  he  can  constantly  and  eco- 
nomically supply  a  variety  of  home- 
grown fresh  gKeens  and  vegetables  to 
his  fowls.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
creases the  egg  production  and  keeps 
his  hens  in  better  health.  There 
must  be  many  localities  in  the  State 
where  owners  of  small  tracts  feel  un- 
able to  crop  them  fully  because  of 
lack  of  time  or  experience  and  would 
be  glad  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
owner  of  a  small  tractor.  If  such  a 
tractor-owner  should  properly  work 
up  and  systematize  such  a  business, 
it  should  be  decidedly  profitable  to 
him  and  the  clients  he  serves,  particu- 
larly to  poultry  keepers.  Not  only 
i  should  he  provide  for  plowing  the  soil, 
but  also  in  many  cases  to  plant  and 
periodically  cultivate  the  crop.  This 
would  tend  to  keep  him  busy  practi- 
cally twelve  months  of  the  year. — Geo. 
H.  Croley,  Fruitvale. 


DISTILLING  SHALE  lllH'h. 


To  the  Editor:  Regarding  your 
article  on  cost  of  mining  and  distilla- 


"Extras"  are  Standard 
on  the  Gramm-Bernstein 

Gramm-Bvrnstein  Worm-Drive  Trucks 
carry,  at  the  listed  sale  price,  $500  to 
$550  worth  of  equipment,  according  to 
type  and  size. 

This  equipment  is  all  essential  to  truck 
efficiency  and  economy.  Any  (ruck 
must  have  it. 

On  the  Gramm-Bernstein  it  is  listed  as 
follows:— 

Standard  Gramm-Bernstein  cab.  with 
doors  and  storm  curtains. 
Eiceptiorially  rugged  metal  ventilating 
»1nd  shield. 

Front  fenders  and  steps. 

Sturdy  radiator  guard,  attached  to 

frame  independent  of  radiator. 

Kadiator  shutter,  operated  from  seat — 
facilitates  starting,  saves  gasoline. 
Boyce  motometer,  to  indicate  temper- 
ature of  engine. 

Army  type  towing  hooks  at  front  end. 
.Spring  trailer  drawbar  at  rear,  on  ail 
capacities  above  l'/i  ton. 

Electric  generator.  Electric  side  lights 
with  dimmers  and  non-glare  lenses; 
dash  light;  bullseye  tall  Hunt .  protected 
In  frames  elm-trie  horn.  >•> 

Patented  Gramm-Bernstein  always-ln- 
mesh  transmission,  with  extension  oil 
filler  spout. 

Patented  dirt-proof  wick  oilers  on  all 
spring  bolts. 

Metal  license  brackets,  front  and  rear. 
190,000-mile  hub  odometer. 


Ready  for  the  Body — 
Not  an  Extra  to  Buy 

Again  Gramm-Bernstein  is  pioneering,  in  selling  its  trucks  completely 
equipped. 

This  means  that  Gramm-Bernstein  savings  begin  before  the  truck  is  put 
to  work.    They  actually  begin  with  the  purchase  of  the  chassis  itself. 

No  one,  we  believe,  appreciates  better  than  farmers  themselves  the  need  of 
trucks  on  the  farm,  nor  the  time  and  money  a  good  truck  will  save. 


All  truck  buyers  have  always  had 
to  invest  upwards  of  $500  in  extras 
before  they  could  put  their  ma- 
chines to  work. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  with  Gramm- 
Bernstein.  It  comes  to  you  com- 
pletely equipped — ready  for  the 
body— not  a  single  extra  to  buy. 
In  this,  as  in  the  industry  itself 
and  most  of  its  forward  steps, 
B.  A.  Gramm  has  led  the  way. 
Gramm-Bernstein  records  fairly 
bristle  with  figures  that  show  these 
trucks  haul  for  less,  both  in  opera- 
tion and  upkeep;  that  they  last 
longer;  that  they  are  actually 


better  built;  that  they  do  require 
far  less  service  and  repairs. 

Every  farmer  owes  it  to  himself, 
before  he  buys  a  truck,  to  be  sure 
he  is  making  the  best  investment 
he  can  make. 

On  that  score,  we  recommend  the 
Gramm-Bernstein— most  earnestly. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Gramm-Bernstein  far  excels  in 
downright,  honest,  dollar  -  value. 

The  nearest  Gramm-Bernstein 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge ;  or  we  will 
direct  you  to  him  if  you  will  writeus. 


Afi  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions 
are  trouble-proof  and  are  provided 
with  a  pad  for  attaching  Gramm' s 
Basic  Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers 
and  truck  owners  should  assure  them- 
selves that  any  trucks  purchased  with 
power  take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A. 
Gramm' s  Basic  Patent  No.  1194994 


WALTER  H.  FISHER,  917  S.  Grand  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

KOERBER-W ATKINS  AUTO  CO.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

W.  R.  MERCER,  2016  K  St.,  Bakersfield,  California. 

nil M r  S.  COLE,  INC.,  25th  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  California. 

DELTA  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  125  S.  Sierra  Nevada  8t.,  Stockton,  California. 

NORMANDIE,  CAMPEN  &  CO.,  San  Jose,  California. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901  -Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 


tion  of  shale  oil,  can  you  tell  me  how 
to  extract  oil  from  shale  rock?  It  has 
been  mined  in  Scotland  for  years,  anil 
some  time  ago  1  saw  that  a  company 
had  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  to 
extract  oil  from  shale  rock.  You 
speak  of  "black  shale"  as  a  rock  con- 
taining substance  which,  when  dis- 
tilled, yields  a  crude  oil  equivalent  to 
petroleum.  This,  I  suppose,  has  an 
asphaltuin  base.  But  there  is  also  a 
yellow  shale  which  contains  a  paraf- 
fine  base  oil.  Where  can  I  gel  ma- 
chinery to'  extract  from  one  to  ten 
tons  per  day. — H.  H.  D.,  Shandon,  San 
Luis  Obispo  county. 

Machines  for  such  distillation  are 
not  yet  commercially  on  the  market 
so  far  as  we  know.  Write  to  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  bulletins  and  specific  information 
on  this  subject. 


DYN  AMI  I  I.  OitCIIARD  II  IKDl'W. 


To  the  Editor:  Twenty  acres  of 
nine-year  peaches  and  apricots  have 
hardpan  three  to.  six  feet  under  the 
surface.  Would  it  he  safe  to  blast, 
this?  How  much  dynamite  and  how 
far  between  holes. — C.  J.,  Denair 

It  is  safe  if  you  follow  directions. 
We  believe  on  the  basis  of  many  fruit 
growers'  experiences  that  it  will  be 
profitable.  Place  your  dynamite  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the 
hardpan  layer,  tamping  it  with  a 
wooden  stick  and  avoiding  any  rough- 
ness with  the  caps.  Half  a  stick  per 
hole  will  be  enough  if  the  hardpan  is 
not  over  eight  inches  thick.  Use  more 
if  it  is  thicker  and  dig  out  a  hole  or 
two  after  it  has  aired  out  following  a 
shot.  Govern  future  shots  by  what  you 
find.  Place  a  charge  half-way  be- 
tween trees  both  ways  and  one  in  the 
center  of  the  square.  Shoot  several 
at  once  with  an  electric  machine  and 
electric  caps  if  you  can  obtain  them 
reasonably.  The  combined  effect  of 
several  shots  at  once  will  crack  the 
hardpan  better  than  firing  them 
singly.  This  will  let  water,  air,  and 
roots  into  the  subsoil. 


TB  U  101!  COURSE  PRUTTED 


A  condensed  compendium  of  the 
lectures  given  in  our  University  Farm 
tractor  short  courses  by  Professors  J. 
B.  Davidson  and  L.  J.  Fletcher  has 
just  been  published  as  Bulletin  3  or 
the  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  for  use  in  the  tractor 
short  courses  now  being  held  at  var- 
ious high  schools  throughout  the 
state.  One  hundred  and  sixty  headed 
paragraphs  sketch  briefly  thai  many 
phases  of  information  needed  by  the 
tractor  operator.  This  bulletin  in 
addition  to  Ihe  elaborate  booklet  put 
out  by  the  association  in  connection 
with  the  last  $t&te  Fair  exhibit,  will 
supply  profitable  study  for  any  tractor 
operator  and  can  be  obtained  either 
from  the  association  or  fi«m  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  by  sending  five 
cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


TBACTOB  HAD  BARKED  ITSE1  !  . 


GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  TRUCKS 


"This  tractor  has  done  2,500  hours 
of  work.  It  has  paid  for  itself.  You 
may  do  whatever  you  wish  to  it,"  said 
W.  G.  Abbott,  to  the  students  and  in- 
tructors  at  the  Healdsburg  tractor 
short  course  regarding  the  Fitch 
Four-Drive  tractor  he  had  sent  up 
for  the  students  to  practice  on.  It 
had  plowed  1,000  acres  on  the  Warren 
ranch  in  Santa  Clara  county,  had 
double-disked  it  three  times,  harrowed 
it  three  times,  rolled  it  once,  planked 
it  once,  and  had  pulled  a  ditcher 
which  dug  trenches  about  3%  feet 
deep  500  feet  apart  over  the  entire 
ranch.  In  doing  this,  thirty-one  men 
had  been  taught  to  drive  it  For 
three  weeks  it  worked  day  and  night. 
All  of  this  was  done  since  last  Sep- 
tember 1. 


Since  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  developed  and  introduced  their 
own  water-type  air  clarifiers  for  I.  H. 
C.  tractors  they  have  had  a  hard  time 
to  supply  the  demand  for  them  from 
owners  of  old  machines.  A  week  or 
two  since  they  paid  $100  express  on 
one  lot  out  of  many  that  are  being 
shipped  by  express,  according  to 
branch  manager  W.  G.  Criswell. 
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Figure  This  for  Yourself 

How  much  more  would  it  have  meant  to  you  in  the  past  if 
you  had  been  able  to  deliver  your  crops,  your  garden 
truck,  your  dairy  produce  or  your  live  stock — hogs,  cattle, 
sheep — to  market  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  highest 
quotations? 

Figure  back — you'd  have  been  a  very  rich  man  by  now. 

Add  to  that  what  you  would  have  realized  from  a  greater 
acreage  seeded  each  year,  and  crops  harvested  in  prime  con- 
dition so  as  to  command  the  highest  prices. 

This  extra  efficiency — this  extra  profit — is  now  possible  to 
the  Country  Business  Man. 

A  Reo  "Speed-Wagon" — on  pneumatic  tires — will  enable  you 
to  rush  your  produce  to  market  within  a  few  hours  after 
you  have  gotten  the  top  quotations — and  to  deliver  the  most 
perishable  fruits  or  live  stock  in  prime  condition  and  with 
the  minimum  of  depreciation  in  weight  and  value. 

Free  yourself  from  a  non-competitive,  small-town  market ! 

The  "  Speed- Wagon "  brings  several  markets  within  reach 
and  stimulates  competitive  bidding. 

No  matter  what  your  specialty  or  the  nature  of  your  produce 
you  can  have  a  body  that  exactly  suits  your  needs,  by 
mounting  on  the  basic  body  below  any  of  the  attachments 
shown  at  left.  The  adaptability  of  this  "  Speed- Wagon "  is 
almost  limitless. 

Two  standard  types  are  shown  at  bottom — the  standard 
basic  (express)  body  and  the  canopy  express — and  you  can 
buy  from  your  Reo  dealer  any  or  all  of  the  attachments  for 
a  few  dollars  extra — either  at  time  of  buying  the  "Speed- 
Wagon"  or  any  time  thereafter. 

Electric  starter  and  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

There  is  a  Reo  Dealer  in  your  Vicinity. 
If  You  Don't   Happen  to  Know  Him 
•         Write  the  Factory  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


m>  SPEED-WAGON  "41 
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Farm  Advisor  Helps  Stockmen 


(Written    for   Puciflc  Kural 

There  are  few  kinds  of  farming  that 
cannot  be  improved  a  good  deal  both 
in  the  producing  and  selling  end,  pro- 
vided there  is  some  one  to  take  hold 
and  bring  the  improvement  about,  and 
provided  he  has  good  backing  in  his 
work.  Farm  advisors  are  supposed 
to  do  just  that  and  the  farm  bureaus 
are  supposed  to  provide  the  machin-. 
cry  to  keep  things  going.  Results 
are  apparent  in  practically  every 
county  where  advisors  are  stationed. 

The  experience  of  Kings  County 
can  in  its  main  features  be  duplicated 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Fruit  and  vineyard  work  has  been 
helped  along  nicely,  but  that  is  a 
thing  by  itself.  What  has  been  done 
in  stock  lines  can  be  pointed  nut  more 
definitely. 

Wallace  Sullivan,  the  Advisor,  took 
office  in  January,  1918.  and  began 
systematic  work  to  help  dairy  and 
pork  production. 

Cow  Testing  the  ltn>is. 

As  a  fundamental  point  in  dairy  im- 
provement systematic  cow  testing  was 
started  and  900  cows  are  now  listed 
in  the  Kings  County  Cow  Testing 
Association. 

There  was  one  direct  result  of  this. 
The  dairyman  soon  found  what  cows 
were  poor  and  what  were  good:  He 
sold  his  poor  cows  to  the  butcher  and 
kept  his  good  ones.  When  the  poor 
ones  were  sold  he  saved  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  feed  and  his  cream  check 
was  nearly  as  large  as  before.  Pro- 
vided that  he  replaced  those  cows 
with  good  ones,  either  from  good 
heifers  he  raised  himself,  or  from 
cows  purchased  on  the  outside,  it  was 
a  good  deal  bigger  than  before  with- 
out any  more  work,  or  more  expense 
for  feed.    Since  the  money  from  the 


I'm*   by   1>.  J.  Whitney.) 

butcher  went  a  long  distance  in  pur- 
chasing good  animals,  the  outlay 
necessary  for  getting  a  better  income 
was  almost  nothing.  The  mere  fact 
of  finding  out  which  cows  were  good 
and  which  were  worthless  and  worse, 
had  the  direct,  quick  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  income  without  increas- 
ing work  or  expenses.  That  is  a  lot, 
but  it  is  not  all. 

When  a  dairyman  found  what  cows 
were  very  good,  he  became  interested 
at  once,  in  saving  their  calves,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  makins  eacli 
generation  of  dairy  cows  better  than 
i  lie  generation  before  them. 

A  logical  result  of  the  testing  was 
to  make  the  dairyman  desire  the  best 
possible  bulls  to  sire  that  future 
generation.  Good,  purebred  bulls 
have  been  in  much  better  demand 
where  testing  associations  have  been 
working.  California  dairy  statistics 
show  a  slight  falling  oft"  in  total 
butter  production  since  the  labor 
scarcity  developed  so  strongly,  hut 
purebred  bulls  of  breeding  age  are 
hard  to  find  from  good  herds,  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  that  dairymen  go 
after  high-class  animals  to  breed  to 
their  cows. 

On  account  of  grade  dairymen  test- 
ing their  herds,  they  have  bought 
bulls  from  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle,  which  have  made  official  rec- 
ords in  preference  to  those  which 
merely  have  registration  papers. 

Feeding  Improvement. 

As  dairymen  find  out  the  real  worth 
of  their  animals,  they  become  Inter- 
ested in  setting  the  most  out  of  them 
economically.  This  has  resulted  iti 
feeding  improvements.  Silos  provide 
the  greatest  single  opportunity  for 
better     dairy     feeding.     The  Farm 


Bureau  has  consistently  promoted  the 
use  of  silos.  One  of  the  greatest  ways 
to  promote  anything  is  to  have  a 
"drive."  Kings  County  had  a  silo 
drive  and  got  32  silos  erected  on  that 
drive,  to  say  nothing  about  those 
erected  before  and  since. 

Naturally,  there  are  other  feeding 
improvements  which  have,  come 
along,  such  as  the  wise  use  of  sup- 
plementary- feeds,  .  like  beet  pulp, 
molasses,  grain,  and  milled  feed  oi 
various  kinds,  all  of  which  cau  be  fed 
very  profitably  under  some  conditions 
nnd  unprofitably  under  other  condi- 
tions. »'\ 

One  of  the  great  days  of  the  bureau 
was  "Dairy  Day,"  when  a  long  pro- 
cession of  machines  left  Hanford  one 
morning  and  visited  a  selected  list 
dairies,  each  with  one  or  more  feat- 
ures of  special  value,  demonstrating 
equipment,  feeding,  handling,  or  qual- 
ity  of  livestock. 

A  Striking  Demonstration. 

On  several  of  these  dairies  cattle 
were  brought  out  to  be  judged.  Very 
rarely  were  the  visitors  able  to  de- 
termine  the  merits  of  the  cows  as 
proved  bv  the  testing  association,  by 
examining  the  conformation  of  the 
animals.  On  the  Post-Card  ranch  of 
Corcoran  five  cows  were  taken  out 
and  20  dairymen  tried  to  place  them 
in  the  order  of  their  worth.  Only 
two  were  able  to  decide  which  cow 
was  the  best.  None  placed  all  the 
cows  in  their  proper  order. 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  well  to 
know  the  good  points  of  a  dairy  cow. 
but  judging  cannot  stand  against  the 
1  IJabcock  test  in  showing  what  is  what. 

Among  the  Swine  Itreetlers. 

Kings  County  for  years  has  been 
noted  for  its  fine  purebred  swine. 
The  selling  of  the  market  hog.  how- 
ever, in  every  place  was  an  unsatis- 
factory thins  for  the  producer.  He 
was  at  the  mercv  of  the  local  htiver. 


SH  ARPLES  m 


MOTO- 
ILKER 


Electric  Milker 
for  8  to  20  Cows 


THIS  wonderful  new  milker 
is  ready  to  use  when  un- 
boxed. No  pipe  lines  nor  en- 
gine necessary.  It  milks  2  cows 
at  a  time.  One  man  alone  can 
milk  a  15  cow  herd  in  about  45 


minutes.  Let  one  man  do  all 
your  milking.  You  will  save 
over  $300  a  year  in  wages. 

Uses  compressed  air  to  squeeze 
the  teats  and  suction  to  suck 
out  the  milk.  Gentle  and  com- 
fortable to  the  cows  and  in 
most  cases  increases  their  milk 
yield.  Has  the  patented  Sharp- 
ies teat  cups  that  are  in  daily 
use  on  over  1,000.000  cows. 


Portable  and  Needs 
No  Installation 


XL 


THE  SH  ARPLES  MILKER  CO.,  San  Francisco 


Let  us  send  you  the  booklet 
that  describes  the  Sharpies 
Moto-Milker.  Contains  users' 
letters.  Write  to  nearest  office. 
Dept.  & 

Branches: 
West  Chester,  Ps.     Chicago  Toronto 


There  were  too  many  middlemen  and 

the  first  one  or  two  of  these,  at  least, 
?ot  exorbitant  profits.  Hog  auction 
sales  have  changed  all  these.  Kings 
County,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many 
counties  .  profiting  by  these  sale.*. 
Others  have  profited  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  animals 
sold,  but  it  takes  a  Farm  Bureau  to 
get  the  counties  organized  to  use 
these  sales. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  Kings 
County  swine  improvement  through 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  a  "Pork  Day." 
when  everybody  possible  that  had  hogs 
was  to  provide  what  tbey  could  for 
an  auction. 

This  method  was  used  to  advertise 
right  methods  of  feeding,  care,  and 
handling.  Eight  of  the  farm  centers 
entered  cars  of  hogs,  each  center  a 
car  to  compete  with  other  centers, 
substantial  prizes  being  offered  to  the 
winners.  Prizes  were  offered  in 
various  kinds  of  competition  and 
Pork  Day  was  a  his;  event  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  successful  methods. 

Seventeen  cars  of  bogs  were  auc- 
tioned off  th8t  dav.  the  erentest 
number  ever  sold  in  the  Ignited  States 
at  the  point  of  production,  l/jok  at 
that,  you  Corn  Belters!  One  town  in 
Missouri  stands  second,  with  16  cars 
in  one  day. 

Purebred  DeretopMeat 
A  great  deal  of  credit  has  to  be 
given  the  breeders  of  purebred  swine 
in  Kings  countu  for  the  way  that  fine 
hogs  have  become  standard  there.  A? 
glance  at  the  long  list  of  Kings  county 
breeders  of  registered  livestock  will 
indicate  the  recent  fine  progress  in 
the  business,  but  much  of  that  pro- 
gress has  been  due  to  the  good  work 
'of  the  Farm  Bureau  in '  getting  hogs 
marketed  and  raised  profitably,  so 
that  growers  of  market  hogs  have 
gone  after  good  purebred  stock  to  use 
for  producing  market  hogs. 

From  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  hogs  have 
heen  sold  in  Kings  county  In  the  auc- 
tion sales.  Recently  in  the  county  the 
plan  of  selling  beef  cattle  in  the  same 
way  has  heen  tried. 

One  interesting  experiment  in  the 
swine  sales  at  one  auction  was  the 
plan  of  marking  the  hogs  and  guar- 
anteeing them  against  tuberculosis,  so 
that  the  packer  would  not  have  to 
stand  the  loss  of  unhealthy  animals. 
The  packer  can  afford  to  offer  a 
higher  price  if  he  knows  that  every 
animal  he  pays  for  is  sound. 

Just  as  a  dairy  excursion  was  held, 
so  those  interested  in  swine  visited  a 
list  of  hog  raisers  operating  under 
various  conditions,  so  as  to  see  what 
methods  were  most  successful  in  feed- 
ing, housing  and  other  ways. 

The  greatest  single  line  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  found  by  the  Advisor 
has  been  in  fattening  the  hogs.  In 
raising  them  as  a  rule  pretty  good 
methods  are  used-  In  fattening,  a  big 
fault  has  been  to  provide  only  a  single 
kind  of  feed,  or  a  couple  of  feeds. 
Hogs  like  an  assortment.  If  there  la 
no  skim  milk,  a  little  tankage  partic- 
ularly will  help  a  great  deal. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  profit  is 
the  basis  of  improvement.  Cow  test- 
ing has  been  the  foundation  in  dairy- 
ing: auction  sales  In  swine  raising. 
Methods  by  education  and  visiting 
ranches  where  things  are  done  right 
has  helned  in  making  improvement  all 
along  the  line. 

FEDERAL  I  \M>  BANK  OBJECTS. 

Land  owners  have  recently  been 
causing  the  Federal  Land  Bank  a  lot 
of  extra  work  reappraising  and  ad- 
justing or  transferring  loans  which 
seem  to  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  immediately  sell- 
ing property  to  advantage.  The  bank 
is  glad  to  make  proper  transfers 
where  sales  are  made  in  good  faith 
to  actual  farmers,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  be  used  for  real  estate  sales' 
purposes.  This  is  specially  empha- 
sized in  case  of  requests  for  partial 
releases.  They  recommend  that  in 
such  cases  the  whole  loan  be  paid  in 
and  a  new  loan  be  made  on  the  prop- 
erty to  be  retained  by  the  borrower. 

The  Unitea  States  is  now  exporting 
glycerine,  instead  of  importing,  which 
obtained  before  the  war.  In  1918  th: 
export  aggregated  21.000.000  pounds. 
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Universal 
Teat  Cup 


H 


Alternates-Like 
Milking  with  lionds 


Uhiverxal 

natural  milKer 

■Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker 
enables  thousands  of  farmers  to 
add  hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties — and  to  put  extra  profits 
into  the  bank. 

Why  not  you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day, 
Universal  is  on  the  job  saving 
time. 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alternating 
action  and  the  farmer  gets  more 
milk  as  the  direct  result.  That 
means  MORE  PROFITS. 

Almost  any  child  can  operate 
the  Universal. 

Its  alternating  action  milks 
two  teats  at  a  time,  while  gently 
massaging  the  other  two  as  they 
refill. 

The  Universal  rubber-lined  teat 
cup  fits  any  cow  and  is  easily 
vleaned  and  kept  sanitary. 

At  a  very  small  first  cost  this 
saving  begins. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

which  tells  you  all  about  this 
time-,  labor-,  and  money-saver. 


CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

420  E.  3rd  St,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


DAIRY  COW  COMPETITIVE 

TEST. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

Much  interest  is  being  aroused 
among  dairymen  throughout  the  State 
in  cow-testing  for  production  of  milk 
and  butterfat  by  contests  carried  out 
by  county  farm  bureaus.  One  in  par- 
ticular that  has  its  plans  perfected 
has  issued  its  rules  and  list  of  prizes 
is  the  one  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Kings  County  Farm  Bureau.  These 
rules  and  list  of  prizes  are  given  be- 
low: Rules. 

1.  All  owners  of  herds  in  this  com- 
petition must  be  a  regular  member 
of  the  Kings  County  Farm  Bureau 
Cow  Testing  Association,  paid  up  six 
months  in  advance. 

2.  All  records  must  be  kept  by  the 
tester  employed  by  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment of  the  Farm  Bureau,  kept  in  herd 
books  furnished  by  him. 

2.  The  contest  will  begin  April  1, 
1920,  and  close  March  1,  1920.  The 
records  will  be  on  10  months'  lacta- 
tion period. 

4.  A  herd  will  consist  of  all  cows 
owned  by  one  man  or  company  that 
are  under  test.  If  for  any  reason  a 
member  desires  to  drop  one  or  more 
cows  from  his  testing  herd,  he  may  do 
so  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

5.  Under  no  condition  will  a  cow  be 
dropped  that  has  been  tested  for  six 
months  or  more. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  each 
herd  book  will  be  summarized  by  the 
committee  in  charge  and  a  report  of 
the  winners  in  each  class  will  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Director  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment, who  will  award  the  prizes. 

Herds. 

Class  A,  herds  ranging  5-20  cows, 
1st,  silver  cup;  Class  B,  herds  rang- 
ing 21-50  cows,  1st,  silver  cup;  Class 
C,  herds  ranging  over  50  cows,  1st, 
silver  medal. 

Class  D.— Groups. 

1.  Best  five  cows  in  Class  A  in  any 
one  herd,  silver  medal.  2.  Best  five 
cows  in  Class  B  in  any  one  herd,  sil- 
ver medal.  3.  Best  five  cows  in  Class 
C  in  any  one  herd,  silver  medal. 

Class  E — 1.  Best  cow  in  Class  A,  sil- 
ver medal.  2.  Best  cow  in  Class  B, 
silver  medal.  3,  best  cow  in  Class  C, 
silver  medal. 

Class  F. — Grand  prizes. 

1.  Best  five  cows  in  any  one  herd  in 
Association,  gold  medal.  Second  best 
five  cows  in  any  one  herd  in  Associa- 
tion, pennant.  Third  best  five  cows  in 
any  one  herd  in  Association,  pennant. 

2.  Best  cow  in  any  herd  in  Associa- 
tion, gold  medal.  Second  best  cow  in 
any  herd  in  Association,  pennant. 
Third  best  cow  in  any  herd  in  Asso- 
ciation, pennant. 

Class  G.-^Special  Prizes. 

1.  Best  record  for  first  calf  heifer, 
pennant.  Second  best  record  for  first 
calf  heifer,  pennant 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


IT  PATS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

F.  W.  Wood  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
who  is  a  large  rancher  in  that  vicinity, 
says  that  part  of  the  State  is  in  good 
condition  so  far  as  feed  and  grain 
prospects  go.  He  has  .  sold  his  ranch 
and  expects  to  move  to  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  He  says  Pacific  Rural 
Press  brings  excellent  results  from 
the  livestock  advertising  viewpoint. 
He  advertised  a  registered  Percheron 
mare  13  years  old,  with  7  months  old 
colt  by  her  side,  and  sold  her  to  Mr. 
Hall  of  Mountain  View.  Says  he 
could  have  sold  her  three  times  in 
two  days,  but  Mr.  Hall  got  quick 
action  and  bought  her  "unsight.  un- 
seen."   

FEEDING  ALMOND  HULLS. 

To  the  Editor:   Are  almond  hulls 
good  feed  for  dairy  cows?   Will  they 
dry  up  a  cow? — T.  D.,  Oakdale. 
(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

While  the  hulls  are  fresh  cows  will 
eat  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they 
are  a  woody  material  not  of  much 
feeding  value.  Yes,  a  cow  would 
probably  cease  to  give  milk  if  fed 
exclusively  on  hulls.  (Those  asking 
questions  or  writing  to  newspapers 
on  any  subject  should  be  sure  to  sign 
their  names  in  full  if  a  reply  is  want- 
ed. The  name  is  never  published  in 
full  unless  so  requested.) 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 


Exclusive  Advantages 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine,  positive  and  uniform  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  faster,  more  reliable  and  more  san- 
itary than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Among  the  many  new  and  exclusive  advan- 
tages in  its  construction  are  the  following: 

Udder  Pulsator,  close  to  cow's  udder — in- 
suring uniform,  snappy  action  of  teat-cups. 

Pulsation  speed  cannot  be  adjusted  or  tam- 
pered with— always  uniform  and  pleasing  to 
the  cows. 

No  pulsator  springs,  washers  or  regulating 
screws — pulsator  has  only  one  moving  part. 

Alternating  action  at  fixed  speed — the  two 
front  and  the  two  rear  teats  milked  alternately 
and  uniformly. 

Self-adjusting  teat-cups — fit  both  large  and 
small  teats. 

Pulso-Pump — especially  designed  rotary  ma- 
chine providing  the  vacuum  and  the  mechanical 
control  of  Udder  Pulsator. 

Sanitary  design  —  every  part  is  accessible, 
easily  cleaned  and  sterilized.  Many  farms 
where  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  used  market  cer- 
tified milk  at  top  prices. 

The  name  "De  Laval"  is  insurance  of  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning'  number  of  cows  milked 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORE 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


IJVKSTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


March  2fl — Annual  Holstein  Guaranty  Sale. 
April  'Hit* — Bonita  Stock  Farm  Holstein*. 
Lodi. 

April  S4tk — Dice  &  Waltz.  Poland-Chinos. 
H  anion!. 

April  S7-S8th — Southern  Calif.  Breeder*. 
HcULeins.  Los  Angeles. 

  Thos.  Harruwn.  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Santa  Roea.  „  , 

May  nth  W.  J.  Higdon.  Holsteins.  Tulare. 

May  6tli — R.  C.  Sturgeon  and  others,  Hol- 
steins, Tulare.  _  . 

May  l'ith — Leeman  &  Kilgore.  Holstein  dis- 
persal, Ripua. 


The  Dair>. 

Grade  dairy  cows  seem  to  be  good 
property,  as  at  two  recent  sales  in 
San  Joaquin  County  they  averaged 
approximately  $150  for  over  100  head 
sold.  The  top  in  one  sale  was  $412.50 
and  $252.50  in  the  other.  John  A. 
Davis  of  Manteca  cried  both  sales. 

At  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  they 
are  milking  110  head  at  present  with 
10  good  prospects  on  4  times  daily 
milking  for  semi-official  test.  Johan- 
na Princess  Mooie  2d,  that  made  the 
record  at  6  yrs.  old  of  1172  lbs.  butter 
from  25,596  lbs.  milk,  is  in  fine  con- 
dition to  better  hqp  record.  She  will 
soon  come  fresh. 

The  Santa  Anita  Rancho  pf  South- 
ern California  is  consigning  1  Hol- 
stein  bull  and  3  females  to  the  Annual 
Guaranty  Sale  at  Sacramento.  The 
females  are  of  the  best.  One  has  a 
record  of  23  lbs.  in  7  days  and  out  of 
a  1117-11).  cow,  a  2-yr.-old  heifer  from 
a  34-lb.  cow,  and  a  2-yr.  old  daughter 
of  a  23-Ib.  3-yr.-old  heifer. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  consigns  to  the 
Guaranty  Sale  a  jr.  3-yr.-old,  Chlo- 
thilde  Beauty  Pontiac  Veeman,  that 
has  produced  21  lbs.  butter  from  500 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  She  will  com- 
plete a  7-day  test  as  a  sr.  3-yr.-old 
before  the  sale  and  promises  to  make 
26  lbs.  or  better.  Such  heifers  are 
the  kind  that  all  Holstein  men  want 
and  really  need. 

Five  Holstein  cows  with  an  average 
7-day  record  of  31.80  lbs.  butter,  one 
cow  with  a  7-day  record  of  35.46  lbs. 
butter.    This  last  cow  is  a  grand- 


daughter of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
and  is  on  yearly  test.  All  six  of  these 
cows  are  bred  to  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20th — besides  these  6  cows, 
one  bull  sired  by  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20th  and  out  of  a  32-lb.  3-yr.- 
old  that  made  over  750  lbs.  of  butter 
from  20,000  lbs.  milk  as  a  jr.  2-yr.-old. 
Mr  Higdon  has  been  working  along 
record  production  lines  since  starting 
in  the  purebred  business,  and  here 
you  have  some  of  the  best  results  of 
his  work  in  the  Guaranty  Sale. 


S»iue  and  Swinemen. 

Carruthers'  Farms  imports  a  boar 
from  Rookwood  Farm  owned  by  Dean 
C.  F.  Curtis  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Sacramento 
has  added  another  Berkshire  sow  to 
his  already  famous  herd.  The  sow  is 
Duchess  456th,  a  litter  mate  to  Baron 
Duke  201st. 

W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi  has  imported 
4  Poland-Chinas  from  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri.  One  boar  and  3  gilts 
comprise  the  shipment  and  Mr.  Young 
is  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

A  dandy  futurity  litter  of  8  arrived 
lately  at  the  Hazel  Louise  Farm, 
owned  by  S.  E.  Whiting  of  Sacra- 
mento. They  were  farrowed  by 
Crimson  Lady,  the  Duroc-Jersey  sow 
bought  by  Mr.  Whiting  at  the  Davis 
consignment  sale. 

Beckman  &  Sons  of  Lodi  report 
many  fine  futurity  litters  of  Poland- 
Chinas  arriving  this  month.  One 
litter  of  10  by  Lakeside  Defender,  out 
of  Rainbow  Giantess  and  she  by  Big 
Bone  Bob,  and  one  of  9  by  Lady 
Wonder,  look  especially  good. 

The  Venice  Hog  Ranch,  also  known 
as  the  "Duroc  Station,"  recently  pur- 
chased by  Benedict  &  Kinney  of 
Venice,  will  gradually  replace  all 
grade  hogs  with  purebreds  of  both 
Durocs  and  Poland-Chinas.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  feeding  about  400  shotes. 

A  real  big  type  Poland-China  sow 
from  the  herd  of  Henry  Dorr  &  Son 
of  Remsen,  Towa.  is  a  recent  arrival 
at  the  Poland-China  farm  of  J.  F.  Leh- 

Tlfl 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  STANDARD  REMEDY 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 


It  is  generally  true  that  an  external 
remedy  that  is  good  for  the  animal  is 
also  good  for  the  human  body,  and 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  The  many 
testimonials  received  from  physicians 
and  veterinarians  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  merits.  Rheumatism, 
Backache,  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains, 
Lumbago.  Sore  Throat,  Stiff  Joints, 
in  fact  any  ailment  requiring  an 
external  application  can  be  treated 
with  absolute  safety  and  the  beneficial 
results  produced  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


Soothing  and  Healing— A  Perfect  Antiseptic 

As  a  veterinary  remedy  its  curative 
qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  in  cases  of  Curb,  Splint. 
Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Ten- 
dons, Spavin,  Ringbone  and  other  bony 
tumors.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
that  here  is  a  remedy  without  an  equal. 
Write  for  any  information  desired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  seat  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,      -       -        Cleveland,  Ohio 


man  at  Lodi.  She  is  18  months  old 
and  carrying  a  litter  by  Evergreen 
Model.  She  was  first  prize  senior 
yearling  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  1919. 

C.  E.  Stouffer,  manager  of  the 
Wigley  Ranch  at  Escalon,  recently 
received  several  Big  Type  Poland- 
China  sows  from  Iowa  bred  to  "The 
Clansman."  The  foundation  stock  for 
this  new  herd  are  a  select  lot  of  big 
type  stock  headed  by  a  boar  sired  by 
"The  Pilot,"  the  1919  International 
Grand  Champion. 


whose  5  nearest  dams  averaged  1,154 

lbs.  butter  and  25,055.8  lbs.  milk  in 
one  year — a  first-class  offering. 

I5I<;  RECORDS  AM>  LOTS  OF  THEM. 


Beef  Cattle. 
C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Livestock  Show,  purchased 
two  carloads  of  Herefords  at  Kansas 
City  recently,  which  will  be  shipped 
to  Southern  California.  Over  800 
animals  passed  through  the  ring  at 
this  annual  sale.  One  bull  brought 
17,600. 

A  news  item  from  Yreka  last  week 
states  that  plans  for  extensive  cattle 
auctions  in  the  border  counties  of 
California  and  Oregon  were  formu- 
lated at  a  meeting  of  cattlemen  in 
Montague,  Calif.  Auctions  will  be 
held  in  Jackson,  Klamath.  Shasta  and 
Tehama  Counties.  E.  L.  McKenzie  of 
Red  Bluff  and  Miles  Cantrell  of  Ruch, 
Or.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  interstate  co-operation. 
Resolutions  encouraging  cattle  rais- 
ers to  join  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Ass'n  were  passed. 


Feed  and  Sheep. 

A  meeting  by  the  sheepmen  of 
Nevada  County  will  be  held  this  week 
to  consider  the  question's  of  destruc- 
tion of  predatory  wild  animals  and 
wool  pools. 

Cattlemen  in  northern  Sonoma 
County  have  decided  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ship  their  stock  out  of 
the  State  this  coming  season.  The 
last  tain  has  showed  the  silver  lining 
due  to  rain  clouds. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  and  about  Modesto 
is  selling  for  $40  a  ton  in  the  barn 
and  "haul  it  yourself."  12  to  14  car- 
loads a  day  are  being  shipped  from 
Nevada  to  Modesto,  with  $24  a  ton  as 
the  price  f.  o.  b.  Nevada. 

Northern  and  eastern  Marin  County 
feel  secure  against  threatened  drought 
of  next  summer  and  fall.  Hill  ranges 
are  in  fine  shape  and  grain  is  up  12 
to  15  inches  high.  The  water  supply 
is  better  now  than  a  year  ago.  Both 
wells  and  springs  show  improvement. 


HOLSTEINS  OF  THE  BEST. 


The  Annual  Holstein-Friesian  Guar- 
anty Sale  on  March  25th  at  Sacra- 

|  mento  will  contain  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  cattle  from  many  of  the  prin- 

!  cipal  herds  of  the  Pacific  Coast — 
80  head  altogether  of  the  marvelous 

|  black  and  white  beauties.    Can  any 

i  Holstein  breeder  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
afford  to  stay  away?  Take  the  Bridg- 
ford  Holstein  Co.'s  consignment,  for 
instance — a  26-lb.  cow  bred  to  that 
unbeaten  show  bull,  King  Segis  Al- 
cartra  Prilly,  a  3-year-old  daughter 
of  a  27-lb.  cow  due  to  freshen  April 
17th  to  the  service  of  the  41-lb.  $5,000- 
hull,  King  Abbekerk  Johanna  Segis. 
These  are  only  two' of  a  consignment 
of  six.  The  others  are  just  as  good. 

Another  consignment  that  is  among 
the  best  is  that  of  Toyon  Farms  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Altos.  They  are  offer- 
ing 10  head  of  females  in  service  to 
the  bulls  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mer- 
cedes 43rd  and  Sir  Aaggie  Mead.  The 
first-named  is  a  son  of  Aaggie  Wayne 
Peep,  with  an  unequalled  record — 
4,992  lbs.  butter  and  111,000  lbs.  milk 
in  5  years,  covering  her  entire  life. 
The  second  bull  Is  a  son  of  Aralia  De 
Kol  Mead.  She  has  produced  in  365 
days,  under  strictly  official  test, 
1.215.20  lbs.  butter  from  23,044.70  lbs. 
milk.  Females  bred  to  bulls  from 
such  dams  as  these  must  produce 
stock  of  the  highest  value  The  pedi- 
gree of  the  one  bull  they  are  consign- 
ing is  given  on  another  page  that  is 
well  worth  investigating. 

Alex  Whaley  of  Tulare  has  3  cows 
in  the  Guaranty  Sale  with  excellent 
records  behind  them  and  brilliant 
prospects  for  the  future.  Aside  from 
being  excellent  individuals  they  are 
bred  to  the  great  long-distance  record 
sire,  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme  2d, 


Bridgford  Holstein  Company  repori 
a  number  of  high  records  in  their 
herd  recently.  Miss  Konigan  Pontiac 
at  3%  yrs.,  31.54  lbs.  butter  from  776 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days;  124.00  lbs.  butter 
from  3256  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  The 
3256  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  is  a  world's 
record  for  age.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
King  Pontiac  Konigan.  Pauline  Queen 
Pontiac  at  3V6  years,  a  daughter  of 
Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  30.64 
lbs.  butter  from  740  lbs.  in  7  days. 
Rose  De  Kol  Cande  at  4  years,  30.42 
lbs.  butter  from  910  lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 
Spring  Farm  Pauline  Pontiac  2d,  36.41 
lbs.  butter  from  800  lbs  milk  in  7  days. 
Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid,  38.65 
lbs.  butter  from  835  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days.  Karlray  Ormsby  Alcartra  at  2 
yrs.  and  4  mos.,  24  lbs.  butter  from 
480  lbs.  milk.  This  heifer  is  a 
daughter  of  their  herd  sire,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Abbekerk,  and  makes  the 
fourth  daughter  from  this  bull  to 
produce  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days  as  a  jr.  2-yr. -old  out  of  6  daugh- 
ters tested.  The  4  average  22.40  .lbs. 
in  7  days,  and  the  entire  list  average 
over  21  lbs.  in  the  7  days  at  an 
average  age  of  26  months. 

The  Bridgford  Company  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  breeding  and  developinr 
Holsteins,  and  cattle  from  such  a 
herd  is  always  sought  for  by  other 
breeders.  « 


BUNTING  BUYS  SOME  BEAUTIES. 


John  A.  Bunting,  owner  of  the 
Mission  Herd  of  Herefords  located  X 
miles  northeast  of  Mission  San  Jose, 
is  certainly  doing  things  in  Hereford 
lines  these  days.  He  recently  made 
a  trip  to  Tempe,  Arizona,  and  bought 
21  top  cows  from  the  purebred  herd 
of  ex-Governor  Packard  of  that  State. 
These  cattle  are  of  the  very  highest 
class  both  from  the  stand-point  of' 
breeding  and  conformation.  Among 
the  bunch  are  6  cows  sired  by  Beau 
Tempter,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent 
type  and  one  in  particular  is  a  very 
thick-meated,  closely  ribbed-up  indi- 
vidual, with  exceptionally  straight 
lines,  fine  quality  and  beautiful  head. 
Two  others  are  sired  by  Rupert  Don- 
ald and  he  by  Beau  Donald.  11  of 
these  cows  had  calves  at  foot  that  are 
dandies.  This  importation  is  a  nota- 
ble addition  to  the  purebred  beef 
cattle  of  California.  If  Mr.  Bunting 
keeps  on  going  the  gait  he  has  set 
for  the  past  two  years  he  will  have 
the  Eastern  breeders  flocking  to  Cali- 
fornia for  purebred  Herefords. 


Ye  Olden  Time 
FARM  AUCTION 

At  Tipton, 
Tulare  County,  Cal. 
Tuesday,  March  23 


Free  Barbecue  Lunch  at  Noon. 

No  catalogues  issued  but  all 
stock,  pure  blood  and  regis- 
tered or  eligible  to  record. 
Registration  papers  furnished 
free.  Selections  of  choice  indi- 
viduals out  of  a  herd  of  140 
head,  Oxbone,  Poland-Chinas, 
the  massive  smooth  hogs,  boars, 
bred  sows  and  open  gilts,  sired 
by  the  great  boar  "Wondergerst, 
No.  317713.  He  was  sired  by 
Big  Jones,  by  Gertsdale  Jones 
of  a  big  Bob  Wonder  Dam. 
Great  breeding,  a  great  indi- 
vidual and  a  great  sire. 

There  is  everywhere  a  short 
age  in  Brood  sows.  Here  is  a 
great  opoprtunity  to  get  them 
at  your  own  price  and  pure 
blood.  Owners 
F  E.  FAY  and  DR.  F.  E.  HULL 
Sale  on  Dr.  Hull's  ranch.  2  miles 
southwest  of  Tipton,  Tulare,  Co., 
Calif.,  March  23,  1920.  12  o'clock. 
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HOLSTEINS 

A  REAL  HERD  BULL 

In  mt  consignment  to  the  Guaranty  Sale,  at  Sacramento,  March  25,  1920. 

King'  Pontiac  Alcartra  Prilly 

Soon  ready  for  service.   Very  light  in  color  and  a  grand  individual. 

First  11  dams  average  30.75  pounds  butter,  7  days.  His  dam  is  now 
on  test;  has  made  36.41  pounds  butter,  from  800  pounds  milk  in  7  days, 
is  a  heavy  persistent  producer,  and  will  be  run  on  yearly  test.  She  made 
33  pounds  butter,  from  673  pounds  milk  last  year.  She  milked  very 
heavy  the  entire  year.  She  is  by  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  whose 
dam  has  a  record  of  37  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  and  1127  pounds  butter 
in  a  year,  and  is  the  sire  of  seven  30-pound  daughters. 

His  sire  is  Our  Grand  Champion  Bull,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  has  made  over  20  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days,  milking  as  high  as  70  pounds  per  day  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 

Also  consigning  ItAFHAELLA  DE  KOL  PONTIAC,  butter  7  days  33.82, 
from  671  pounds  milk.    She  is  a  three-quarter  sister  to  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  3rd,  world's  record  holder  for  milk  in  one  year  under 
strictly  official  test 

FINDERJTE  KODIENNA  KORNDYKE,  a  28-pound  daughter  of  the  30- 
pound  bull,  King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke.  She  is  now  on  yearly  test,  has 
made  118  pounds  butter  in  thirty  days,  and  228  pounds  in  sixty  days.  Her 
dam,  a  daughter  of  King  Hengerveld  Aaggie  Fayne. 

Also  a  beautiful  yearling  daughter  of  the  34-pound  sire,  King  Pontiac 
Netherland  Segis  3rd.    Her  dam,  a  26.54-pound  three-year-old  daughter 
of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  Korndyke.   Next  dam,  a  28-pound  cow. 

BR1DGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

PATTERSON,  CALIFORNIA 

BEAT  IT  IF  YOU  CAN— 
OUR  CONSIGNMENT  TO  THE 

GUARANTY  SALE 

A  33-POUND  SECOND  CALF,  4  YEAR  OLD  sister  to  a  33- 
pound  cow.    On  yearly  test  and  bred  to  King  Korndyke  Pontiac 
20th. 

A  32-POUND  SENIOR  3  YEAR  OLD  that  made  over  20,000 
lbs.  milk  and  over  750  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a  junior  2  year 
old.   Bred  to  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

A  32-POUND  COW  that  has  a  30-lb.  4  year  old  daughter,  also 
in  the  sale,  a  33-lb.  4  year  old  sister,  also  in  sale,  and  another 
33-lb.  sister.  Now  on  yearly  test  and  bred  to  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20th. 

A  32-POUND  COW  that  made  over  30  lbs.  at  previous  fresh- 
ening.   Now  on  yearly  test  and  bred  to  King  Korndyke  Pontiac 
20th. 

A  30-POUND  daughter  of  Korndyke  Queen  De  Kol's  Prince 
out  of  a  half-sister  to  Tilly  Alcartra.    Bred  to  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20th. 

A  35.46  POUND  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  on 
yearly  test  bred  to  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

A  SON  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20th  out  of  a  32- 
pound  3  year  old  that  made  over  20,000  lbs.  milk  and  over  750 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a  junior  2  year  old. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Prop.                    TULARE,  CAL. 
H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 

THE  GUARANTY  SALE 

HEAD  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  g%f\ 
§       REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN        JP&I  1 
COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

THURSDAY, 
MARCH  25, 

1      9      2  O 

BEGINNING  PROMPTLY  AT  10  A.  M. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  offerings  of  the  breed  ever  made  in 
America,  an  event  that  every  buyer  of  the  highest  class  Holsteins 
may  profitably  attend. 

MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.U.  HENDERSON,  Pres.                       C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles;  Col.  Geo.  W,  Bell,  Tulare. 

EL  DORADO  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Consigning  to  Guaranty  Sale,  March  25th 
3  Fine  cows  with  splendid  records,  conformation  and  breeding. 
All  bred  to  that  wonderful  Long  Distance  sire, 

Sir  Aaggie  DeKol  Acme,  2000 

Whose  five  nearest  dams  averaged 
Butter,  1  year,  1,154  lbs.;  milk,  25,055  lbs. 
This  butter  record  unequalled  by  any  other  bull  in  the  world. 

LOOK  THE  CONSIGNMENT  OVER  CAREFULLY 

ALEX  WHALEY 

Tulare,  Cal. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho 

AN0AKIA  BREEDING  FARM 

Consigns  to  the  Guaranty  Sale,  Mch.  25/20 

AT  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

A  Bull,  bred  in  the  purple,  sired  by  Prince  Walker  Cornucopia,  and  out 
of  a  daughter  of  a  1117-lb.  cow.    As  an  individual  he  can  win  in  any 
show  ring. 

Also:  3  females,  all  with  yearly  records  and  bred  to  Prince  "Walker 
Cornucopia,  the  highest  record  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker 

1.  A  23-lb.  4-year-old  daughter  of  a  1117-lb.  cow. 

2.  A  2  year  old  daughter  of  a  34-lb.  four  year  old  daughter  of  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker. 

3.  A  2  year  old  daughter  of  a  23-lb.  3  year  old  heifer,  whose  dam  has 
ou  luh.  DULttjr,  ana  sireu  uy  el  sou  ot  me  nrst  ^ouu-iu.  cow, 

DON'T  FORGET  the  date,  March  25,  1920,  and  the  place,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SANTA  ANITA  RANCHO 

ANOAKIA  BREEDING  FARM,                 ANITA  M.  BALDWIN,  Owner. 

STURGEON  STOCK  RANCH 

Consigning  to  Guaranty  Sale 
A  Granddaughter  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld 

CLOTHILDE  BEAUTY  PONTIAC  VEEMAN 

Junior  3-year-old  record  21  pounds  butter  and  500  pounds  milk  in  7  days, 
averaged  70  lbs.  milk  per  day  for  30  days. 

Now  on  test  as  senior  3-year-old,  going  at  better  than  26  pounds. 
Will  finish  test  before  the  sale. 

R.  C.  STURGEON,  Prop.,  Tulare 

m 
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Tke  Uncertain  Humaw  SaWitafo 
for  an  Empire 


Empire  users  consider 

hand  milking  as  out  of 

date  as  cradling  wheat.  The  man  is  an  uncertain  and  costly 

substitute  for  the  machine  at  best. 

Empire  reliability  and  correctness 
of  design  has  established  the  milk- 
ing machine.  The  Empire  proved 
it  could  be  done — not  once  but 
all  the  time.  Thousands  of  users 


He  gets  sick  —  gets  tired  —  gets 
cross — quits.  He  is  subject  to  all 
the  ills  and  faults  of  humanity. 
The  Empire  isn't 

it  stays  on  the  job  365  days  in  the 
year — year  in  and  year  out — is 
always  uniform  in  action  —  gentle, 
soothing  to  the  cows  and  milks 
the  same  way  every  day. 


acknowledge  this  fact  and  profit 
by  it. 

Why  not  see  our  nearest  dealer  or 
write  for  catalog  10-M 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.N.Y. 


Atmo  manufacturer*  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Ckksc*.  Dtmi,  AtUnti  ToWo,  Srracuie.  Miane- 
apejii.  Su  Fntcite*.  Montreal  u4  Toronto 


EMPIRE 


MILKING  Ni 


MINES 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

On  HARWOOD-WILLIAMS  Ranch 

Four  miles  south  and  three-fourths  mile  west  of  Poplar.    Thirteen  miles  south- 
east of  Porterville.    Twenty-seven  miles  southeast  of  Tulare.    One  mile  north 
and  eight  miles  east  of  Pixley. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31 


BEGINNING  AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 
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COWS  and  HEIFERS 
Bulls,  Horses,  Hogs 


COMPRISING 


27  Richly  Bred  Registered  Holstein 
Cows 

8  Registered  Yearling  Heifers 
7  Registered  Yearling  Balls 
5  Registered  Heifer  Calves 
f»  Registered  Bnll  Calves 


1  Registered  Bull,  Herd  Sire,  4 

Years  Old 
53  Extra  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows 
16  Extra    High    Grade  Holstein 

Heifers 

25  Extra    High    Grade  Holstein 
Calves. 


All  of  these  cattle  are  in  fine  condition.    Nearly  all  the  cows  are  milking  or  will  be  soon. 
All  are  from  Registered  Sires  and  bred  to  Registered  Bull. 

2  Brood  Mares,  1  Gelding,  2  Colts,  1  Registered  Dnroc  Boar, 
8  Brood  Sows,  35  Feeder  Shoats 
Dairy  Equipment,  including  1  Four-Unit  Perfection  Milking  Machine, 
1  Simplex  Separator  and  Motor,  Cans,  Etc. 

TERMS — 8100  and  under.  Cash.  Sums  over  $100,  half  cash,  balance  Six  Months  at  8 
per  cent  on  approved  security.    Sums  exceeding  $100.  6  per  cent  Discount  for  All  Cash. 


Free  Lnnch  at  Noon 


Ladies  Invited 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  richest  bred  Hol- 
stein families  are  represented  in  this  offering.  Parties  desiring  to  Improve  their  herds, 
or  to  start  a  foundation  herd,  should  attend  this  big  sale. 

A.  P.  HARWOOD,  Owner 

Y.  W.  &  R.  L.  SHORE,  Auctioneers.  A.  CRAWFORD,  Clerk. 


LIVESTOCK  QUERIES  AND 
REPLIES. 


Pasturing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  result  would  be  in  planting 
and  irrigating  alfalfa  permanently  be- 
tween the  rows  of  14-year-old  walnut 
trees — on  the  best  of  alluvial  sandy 
soil — to  pasture  hogs  or  cows  among 
them?  The  stock  would  be  kept  off 
that  ground  for  the  2  months  of 
walnut  dropping.  How  many  cows  or 
hogs  to  an  acre  thus  planted — pro- 
vided they  were  changed  from  one 
diivision  of  the  pasture  to  another  for 
the  grass  to  again  grow?  Would  the 
trees  cease  to  bear  or  die  without  the 
deep  cultivation?  I  want  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  a  large  number  of  extra 
laborers  at  the  walnut  season  which 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  walnuts  require. 
— M.  S..  Santa  Barbara  County. 

(Answered  by  W.  8.  KUlmgsworth.) 

In  many  of  the  older  walnut 
orchards  in  the  El  Monte  section  of 
Los  Angeles  County  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  for  years  among  the  trees, 
with  no  apparent  damage  to  the  trees. 
Kven  though  the  soil  is  a  fertile, 
sandy  loam,  the  tonnage  of  alfalfa  is 
lessened  by  excessive  shade  produced 
by  trees  having  a  "spread"  of  at  least 
40  feet.  These  orchards  are  irrigated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both 
trees  and  alfalfa,  and  neither  seems 
to  have  suffered  any  ill  effects. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite 
answer  as  to  the  number  of  hogs  or 
cattle  that  might  be  pastured  under 
such  conditions.  Changing  the  area 
pastured  from  time  to  time  would  in- 
crease the  number  such  an  acreage 
would  support.  There  are  farms  that 
are  supporting  one  cow  per  acre,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
number  of  hogs  is  even  a  more  in- 
definite proposition  than  the  cattle. 
Hogs  require  some  other  feed  along 
with  the  best  of  alfalfa  pasture,  as 
they  will  not  make  satisfactory  gains 
without  They  will  live  but  not  grow. 
With  2  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  per  100 
lbs.  of  hog  carcass  20  to  30  hogs  could 
be  pastured  per  acre  if  the  alfalfa  was 
e:ood.  but  in  a  shady  situation  it  would 
not  do  so  well. 


Soiling  Swine. 

To  the  Editor:  Through  your  valu- 
able paper  would  y-u  kindly  give  me 
what  information  you  have  at  hand 
on  feeding  pigs  in  pens,  particularly 
with  reference  to  feeding  freshly  cut 
alfalfa;  in  other  words  soiling  alfalfa? 
— H.  C.  K..  Woodland. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

It  is  possible  and  mav  be  profitable 
to  feed  hogs  in  the  way  you  mention, 
but  pasturing  the  alfalfa  with  hogs 
has  been  and  is  the  most  profitable 
method  of  feeding  this  legume  to 
swine.  They  will,  however,  eat  large 
quantities  of  this  king  of  forage 
plants  when  confined  as  you  mention. 
It  should  be  fed  if  possible  in  some 
sort  of  racks  from  which  the  pigs 
could  pull  it  as  wanted  and  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  waste.  Only 
small  amounts  should  be  fed  at  one 
time,  as  the  pig  likes  his  green  ma- 
terial fresh. 

Plenty  of  mineral  matter  for  closely 
confined  hogs  is  of  advantage.  A 
formula  given  in  "Southern  Pork  Pro- 
duction" is  good:  10  pounds  each  of 
pulverized  copperas  1  pound,  sulphur 
and  wood  ashes,  fine  salt  5  pounds, 
pulverized  copperas  1  pound,  sulphur 
5  pounds.  Place  in  a  sheltered  place 
where  the  bogs  may  have  free  access 
to  it. 


Abscess. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling 
heifer  with  a  lump  on  her  back  some- 
thing like  a  tumor.  There  are  several 
openings  exuding  pus.  One  of  these 
openings  is  quite  large.  The  tumor 
is  filled  with  a  soft,  tough,  spongy 
mass.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do. — 
E.  If.  C.  Cedarville. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  K.  L  Creety.) 

This  is  an  abscess  caused  from  the 
larva  or  grub  of  the  Ox  Warble  fly. 
Open  the  wound  freely  and  scrape  or 
curette  aVay  all  the  dead  tissue,  then 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  lysol  solu- 
tion 5%  strength  and  pack  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  Cover  the  outside  with 
gauze  saturated  with  creolin  water. 


HOW  LONG 
DOES  IT  TAKE 
TO  CLEAN 
YOUR  BARN? 


Tou  wiU  find  that  you  can  do  it  in 
from  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALT  the  time 
it  formerly  took,  after  you  install  a 

LOUDEN 

LITTER 

CARRIER 

Labor  saved  and  time  saved  No  moru 
back-breaking  shoveling  and  wheeling  it 
out  in  small  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Litter 
Carrier  down  to  the  ground — fill  It  up 
(holds  10  bushels) — hoist  it  up  and  push 
it  out  right  over  the  manure  pit  when- 
you  dump  it,  liquid  and  all.  because  it's 
WATEE-TIGIIT. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Louden 
■ton  Plan  Bwk  together  with 
big    Illustrated   Louden  Catalog. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

08  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  A,  430  E.  Third  St. 
Lot*  Angeles 


For  Cows 
Only 


Stop  Losing  Calves 

Abortion  is  unnatural,  and  denotes  a  tun. 
down  condition  oi  the  genital  orgsni. 
Strengthen  these  and  they  will  resirt 

the  ravages  oi  the  Abortion  germ. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  thai  act* 
directly  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs, 
giving  them  the  vigor  ol  perfect  health.  Cows 
treated  with  KO  W-KURE  before  calvms 
do  not  abort.  You  save  both  the  calf  and 
the  cow'i  health  by  using  the  KOW-KURE 
pre  ventre  treatment. 

KOW-KURE  »  tho  invshubU  in  the  preraboa 
sad  traslment  of  Retained  Afterbirth.  Tliniiiiui, 
Buncha,  Scour,  and  Milk  Fern.  Sold  br  feed 
dsalen  sod  drugs**  60c  and  $1 .20.  Write 
tor  he*  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Dairy  AstocUtioa  Co. .  LyndoariOa,  Vl. 


To  Prevent  or  Treat 

ABORTION 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

The  largest-producing  perennial 
grass  in  the  world  for  warm  coun- 
tries. Rich  in  protein,  carbohy- 
drate and  ash.  Splendid  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  with  no  bad 
effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and 
April  planting  Large  orders  a  SPE- 
CIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  fl  per  do*.:  S4  per  100: 
$12  for  600.  or  V0  per  1000. 

Boot  Plants:  $1  per  do*.:  95  per  flOO. 
or  HO  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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MILK  GOATS,  TOO. 

To  the  Editor. — Wc  read  with  in- 
terest your  reader's  experience  with 
Angora  goats  and  now  we  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  our  milk  goats, 
which  will  probably  be  interesting  to 
some 'of  your  readers. 

We  own  and  live  on  a  five-acre 
fruit  ranch  near  Concord,  but  have  no 
place  to  keep  a  cow.  For  a  while  we 
bought  milk  and  butter  from  a  neigh- 
bor at  the  rate  of  1  qt.  of  milk  per 
day  for  $3  per  month.  12  lbs.  of  butter 
for  $6,  making  a  total  of  $9  for  the 
30  days.  This  is  cheaper  than  most 
people  are  able  to  buy  it,  but  a  quart 
of  milk  daily  for  tnrec  people,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  only  "a  drop  in 
the  bucket." 

We  decided  to  try  milk  goats  and 
we  ll  say  they  have  proved  very  satis- 
factory for  us.  We  bought  three  does 
at  a  cost  of  $85,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  one  cow  would  cost. 

The  goats  are  now  siving  5  qts.  of 
milk  daily.  The  milk  obtained  in  the 
morning  is  used  by  the  family  and 
that  in  the  evening  is  set  for  cream. 
The  cream  rises  slower  than  the 
cream  on  cow's  milk,  so  it  is  allowed 
to  set  48  hours.  1  am  making  1% 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  while  it  needs  the 
addition  of  coloring  matter  it  is  good 
butter  and  could  not  be  told  from 
cow's  butter  by  the  unprejudiced 
person. 

Our  3  does  produced  6  kids  this 
year,  6  of  which  were;  does.  We 
could  have  sold  them  for  $2.50  each 
at  birth  but  decided  to  raise  them  in- 
stead. They  are  fed  skimmed  milk 
and  calf  meal  until  able  to  eat  solid 
feed.  We  think  the  meat  from  these 
kids  when  they  arc  slaughtered  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  Teed  the  does 
have  eaten.  Kids  arc  ready  for  use 
as  food  at  from  4  to  6  months  of  age. 

The  3  goats  take  up  less  space  than 
a  cow,  as  the  shed  they  occupy  is  fixs 
with  stalls  for  each  doe.  The  out- 
side pen  is  12x25  feet.  When  there 
is  grass  we  pull  some  for  them,  but 
usually  their  ration  is  a  warm  mash 
of  1  part  alfalfa  meal  to  1  of  rolled 
barley    and    bran.    A    lar^e  double 


handful  of  this  mixture  twice  a  day 
with  clean  alfalfa  or  oat  hay  is  fed  at 
noon  and  night. 

Accurate  account  has  not  been  kept 
of  the  cost  of  feed,  but  allowing  10 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  it  amounts 
to  $15  per  month,  which  at  a  guess 
would  at  least  twice  pay  for  the  feed. 
With  pasture  this  cost  would  be 
materially  reduced. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(MRS.)  A.  F.  GAY  LORD. 


PENOBSCOT  FARMS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
People  from  Maine  will  immediately 
take  notice  when  they  see  this  name 
and  it  did  come  from  that  "way  down 
take  notice  when  they  see  this  name, 
there  is  no  other  connection  at  pres- 
ent. Originally  it  was  one  of  the  stop- 
ping points  "in  the  days  of  gold,"  but 
now  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  stopping 
points  in  Eldorado  county  for  those 
interested  in  Ayrshire  cattle.  From 
an  old-time,  old-fashioned,  old-regime 
locality,  9  miles  from  Auburn,  it  is 
becoming  an  up-to-date  dairy  and 
fruit  ranch. 

Fourteen  hundred  acres  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1800  feet,  500  acres  of  which  is 
or  will  be  under  ditch  with  plenty  of 
water,  40  acres  of  natural  meadows 
with  the  rest  excellent  gently  rolling 
pasture  and  grain  land.  So  much  for 
the  natural  advantages. 

From  the  livestock  man's  viewpoint 
the  65  head  of  registered  Ayrshire 
cattle,  including  16  calves,  are  the 
greatest  attraction,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  excellent  individuality  and  best 
lines  of  breeding.  Among  the  herd 
bulls  are  Auchenbrain  Timekeeper, 
Steybrae  Commander,  Imp.  Lessnes- 
sock  Golden  Love  and  Imp.  Auchen- 
brain Union  Jack.  The  herd  is  tuber- 
culin tested  and  testing  for  produc- 
tion is  under  way. 

Buildings  of  modern  design  are  be- 
ing constructed  with  highest  degree 
of  utility  and  convenience  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Therefore,  here  we  have  location, 
land,  water,  cattle,  buildings  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  men. 


Replace  Your  Old  Separator  with  a 
NEW  VIKING 

BECAUSE — 

Butte rf at  at  fifty  cents  per  pound  is  equal 
to  One  Thousand  Dollars  per  ton.  The  aver- 
age farmer  with  eight  cows  handles  a  too  of 
butterfat  yearly  or  ships  its  equivalent  to  the 
creamery. 

Upon  the  condition  of  his  separator  depends 
i  the  result  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  made 

1^  money  or  lost — for  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent 

often  means  his  entire  profit.  Old  separators 
with  unbalanced  bowls  often  lose  this  much 
and  more. 

\    VIKING  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

skim  to  a  trace  and  are  looked  after  by  the 
Company — bowls  are  kept  in  balance — free  of 
charge.  Most  separators  are  discarded  because 
of  bowl  trouble,  but  the  Viking  being  kept  in 
balance  through  Viking  free  service  to  users, 
gives  good  service  every  day  and  lasts  you 
longer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  examine  a  Viking 

iWrlte  for  catalog,  name  of  nearest  dealer, 
and  latest  price  list.    DEPT.  Y, 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

507  So.  Wells  St,  Chicago,  111 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Registered  Proven  Sires. 

PALO  PRESIDENT'S  PRIDE,  bom  August  25.  1917.  dam's  record  15.498.9  lbs.  milk 
and  794.85  lbs.  fat.  sired  by  Violet's  Pride  of  Iowa,  a  son  of  Dairymaid's  Pride  of 
Iowa  and  whose  granddam  made  17.286  lbs.  milk  and  910.67  lbs.  fat.  His  calves  are 
beauties. 

IMP.  PALO  JOKER,  bom  October  12.  1916.  a  first-class  show  bull,  from  the  best 
English  breeding.  His  dam  milked  over  56  lbs.  as  a  3-year-old.  His  calves  are  first 
class. 

AKGIES  PRINCE,  born  June  30,  1916,  another  grandson  of  Dairymaid's  Pride  of  Iowa., 
a  fine  show  bull  with  rich  producing  backing.  His  dam  at  4  years  made  8676  lbs.  milk 
And  530.79  fat.  and  his  sire's  dam  16.629.80  lbs.  milk  and  774.40  lbs.  fat. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM, 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


HORINE'S  DUROCS 

Sows  and  gilts  from  the  breed's  greatest  families — Orion  Cherry  Kings, 
Colonels,  Crimson  Monarchs,  Crimson  Wonders,  Gold  Models,  bred  to  my 
great  junior  herd  boar,  CRIMSON  SENSATION. 

Also  a  few  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex,  sired  by  my 
800-lb.  boar,  OLYMPIC  WONDER. 

These  animals  are  all  priced  to  give  a  big  profit  to  the  buyer.  Every 
hog  sold  on  mail  order  shipped  on  approval 

EASY  TERMS  GIVEN  TO  REAL  FARMERS. 


GEO.  L.  HORINE, 


Winton,  Calif. 


SENIOR  SIRE 

Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes  43rd 

a  son  of 

AAGGIE  WAYNE  PEEP 

with 


A  record  unequalled  by  any  cow  of 
any  breed — 4992  lbs.  butter,  110,000  lbs. 
of  milk  in  5  years,  covering  her  entire 
life.  Her  transmitting  ability  is  dem- 
onstrated by  her  two  daughters,  both 
full  sisters  to  43d-  These  heifers  have 
both  above  26  lbs.  and  year's  reco -ds 
of  800  Ills.  Butter  and  over  18000  lbs. 
of  Milk. 

SIR  PIETERTJE  ORMSBY  MER- 
CEDES 43D  is  by  a  sire  with  more 
thousand-lb.  daughters  than  any  other 
bull. 


AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

^m  Bred  to  These  Wonderful  Bulls 

TEN  HEAD 

consigned  to  the 

GUARANTY  SALE,  SACRAMENTO,  MARCH  25 

By 

TOYON  FARM  A'SSN 


Farm: 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 


Office: 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


ALSO 


A   BULL   OE   EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 

TOYON  MODEL  HARTOG 


JUNIOR  SIRE 

Sir  Aaggie  Mead 


a  son  of 

JUHLU  DeKOL  MEAD 

who 

is  a  brilliant  example  of  uniform  and 
persistent  production-  She  has  pro- 
duced in  365  days,  under  strictly  of- 
ficial test,  1215.20  lbs.  butter  and 
23044.70  lbs.  milk.  Her  transmitting 
powers  are  shown  by  her  daughters, 
one  as  a  2-year-old  made  922  lbs. 
butter,  the  other  as  a  junior  2-year- 
old  made  851  lbs.  butter,  both  in  one 
year. 

SIR  AAGGIE  MEAD  is  sired  by  a 
son  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d. 
His  3  nearest  dams  have  produced 
over  2000  lbs.  butter  in  2  consecutive 
years,  averaging  over  2200  lbs.  Five 
of  his  7  nearest  dams  average  1177 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 


I 

VON  HEIM  AAGGIE  HARTOG 


KORNDYKE  MODEL  HARTOG  3d 

304  days  at  2  yrs.  709.72  lbs.  butter.    Not  reported. 


COLONY  WADMANTJE 
AAGGIE 


Aaggie 
Cornucopia 

Newman 
11  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Wadmantje 
Canary 

Butter  90  days 
34.0.00 


Aaggie  Corn.    Margtx      Sir  Canary 
Crown       Newman  Meehthilde 
I>e  Kol  1       Butter  M  87  A.  R.  O. 
8A.  R.  O.  dys.  131.10  daughters 
daughters 


Wadmantje 

Quern 
Oe  Kol  2d 


VON  HEIM  MARY  HARTOG 

Butter  7  days  at  2%  yrs.  31-29 
Butter  8  mos.  after  calving,  13-08 

Jacdba  Hartog 
Canary  De  Kol 

Butter  7  days  at 
8^  yrs.  18.53 


Colantha 
Sir  Hartog 
2  A.  R.  O. 

daughters 


Aaggie 
Cornucopia 
Johanna  Lad 

106  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Dutrhland 
Hitrtog 

Butter  7 
days  29.69 


Canary  Jacobs 

Mercedes  Hartog 

Alban  De  Kol 

35  A.  R.  O.  Irmlna 

(laughters 


CHIMACUM  SPRING  FARM 
KING  PONTIAC 


Spring  Farm 
King  Pontiac 

37  A.  R.  O. 
daughters 


Princess  Pontiac 
Frenesta  Burke 
Butter  1  yr- 
693.15 


I 


I 


King  of 
the  Lady 
Pontlacs      Butter  1 
241  A.  R.  O.    yr.  1127.85 
daughters 


Tweed  White  King  Pontiae 
Pietertje 
Princess 


KORNDYKE  MODEL  HARTOG 

Butter  305  days  at  4  yrs.  872.85 


Cora 
Frenesta 
Burke 

27A.R.  O.  Butter  7 
daughters  dys.  at  6  yrs. 

"2M 


Sir  Korndyke  Ava  Model 

Pietertje  Hartog  Hengerreld  2nd 

21  A.  R.  O.  Butter  365  dys  at 

daughters  6%  yrs.  1129.20 


Sir  Rag.       Mabel  Rich  lawn  Ava  Model 

Apple        Pietertje  Ondinas  Hengerreld 

Korndyke    Hartog  2d  22  A.  A.  O.    Butter  1 

81  A.  R.  O.    Butter  30  daughters      yr.  at  5 

daughters    dys.  90.51  yrs,  971.56 
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The  Cnttist  fnr  tht» 


The  Cows  for  the 
Working  Farmer 


Always  on  the  job  to  produce  for  profit,  not  to  run  up 
excessive  f.'i-d  1, ill*- -that 'a  Jersey*!  You  feed  a  Jersey  for  her  udder.  She  can  make  a  dollar** 
worth  of  feed  go  farther  and  yield  a  greater  return  than,  any  other  breed.  Her  milk  average* 
6.37rc  butter  fat.  The  market  pays  more  for  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter,  and  Jersey  cheese. 

If  roo  want  Pride-Prh.- Profit  cow*,  don't  beB»tata--*et  Jemri.  Lit  iu  aaod  soq  "Prvfitabla  facta  about  Joraasa." 
It  la  a  fraa  booklet  win.  bucdre-U  of  vataabta  solaU  and  infonnaUoo. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  824%A  West  23rd  Street,  N  ew  York,  N.  Y. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bull?  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 


>V.  J.  H  ACK  K  I  T. 


oatrn, 


CALIFORNIA 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

I  1   I  III  MA.  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Vtiunt'  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


Veramont  Herefords 

Scored  $975  top  and  $537.50  average  for  8  head  at  our  Davis  Sale. 
Prince  Patrician,  the  top.  and  three  othais  sired  by  Patrician  5th. 
This  splendid  grandson  of  Paragon  12th  and  Lord  Erling,  is  prov- 
ing a  wonderful  breeder.  Watch  his  get  at  future  sales  and  shows. 


\  FEW  .MORE  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 


Address: 


H.  M.  BARNGROVER, 


Santa  Clara 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

We  are  compelled  to  reduee  our  herd,  owing  to  shortage  of 
green  feed.  Offering  includes  tried  bred  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts,  and  boars,  at  bargain  prices.  All  stock  sent  out  carries 
our  usual  guarantee — money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
WRITE  US  TODAY. 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


::   OAK   KNOLL   FARM  :: 


LAKEPORT, 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  a  line  lut  of  Fall  Pigs  of  Both  Sexes  at  Special  Bargain  Prices 
Highlander,  the  si. nun  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


San  Francisco  Office, 


CHESTER  WHITES 


C01  Bnlboa  Bid?. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


A  miles  east  of  Saerameato. 


Perkina,  Calif. 


CLARK,  HUNTER&  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


91 .»  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hos  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


BECOME  A  MEMBER 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California  is  a  representative  body  of  milo  maize  and 
alfalfa  growers.    They  invite  you  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  co-operative 
organization.    Write  the  home  office  for  particulars. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

f»25  Central  Rldp.,  Eos  Angeles,  Cal. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Bell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction 
I  can  set  bin  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,   1111  7th  su  Sacramento 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

Tor  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  Insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  havinf 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln  ( Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
u-ocess).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  Is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Purity  Antl-IIog  Cholera  Serum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone  or  wire 

PURITY  SKIU'M  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager   (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Australian  canned  meats  are  again 
making  their  appearance  on  the  Cali- 


fornia markets  at  a  somewhat  cheaper 
price  than  the  American  product. 


THE  JERSEY  THE  FARMER'S  COW. 


This  is  practically  the  statement 
made  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  in  reporting  the  record  recently 
made  by  "Plain  Mary,"  the  latest  can- 
didate for  woild  honors.  The  belief 
is  extant  that  the  high  production  rec- 
ords made  by  purebred  cattle  are  the 
result  of  especial  care  In  elaborate 
buildings  in  th  hands  of  high-priced 
dairy  herdsmen.  Following  is  the 
statement  reporting  the  record: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  said  that 
an  ordinary  farmer,  under  everyday 
working  conditions,  cannot  make  a 
world's  record  with  his  cows? 

"Thrice  within  a  year  this  theory 
has  been  contradicted  by  Jersey  cows 
in  working  farmers'  hands.  First,  by 
Vive  La  France,  an  Oregon  farmer's 
cow,  which  made  the  four-year-old 
and  breed  record  of  1031  pounds  fat; 
then  by  Lulu  Alphea  of  Ashburn,  a 
,  yearling,  which  made  800  pounds  fat 
for  her  owner,  who  only  two  years  be- 
fore had  graduated  from  grades  to 
purebreds. 

"The  third  and  latest  case  is  that  of 
Plain  Mary,  a  registered  Jersey  that 
found  her  way  into  the  barn  of  two 
farmers  who  had  decided  to  try  their 
luck  with  purebreds.  Their  cow  has 
made  15,255  pounds  milk  and  1040 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year,  and 
gained  the  title  of  World's  Champion 
Jersey.  She  is  now  owned  by  F.  W. 
Ayer  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  bought 
her  at  a  fancy  price  from  Kelly  and 
Cossar  of  Winn,  Maine,  the  men  who 
owned  the  cow  until  the  sixth  month 
of  her  present  test,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Ayer  bought  her.  She  was  sold  on 
condition  that  she  remain  at  the  old 
home  farm  to  finish  her  record,  and 
she  will  now  be  sent  to  her  new  home 
in  Bangor." 


H A AG»BE RNSTEO  POLAND-CHINA 
SALE. 


High-class  offerings  were  the  dom- 
inating feature  of  this  sale.  This  was 
appreciated  by  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  ever  attending  a  sale  in  Han- 
ford.  Many  prominent  breeders  were 
in  attendance,  and  when  a  list  of  the 
buyers  is  inspected  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  of- 
ferings were  absorbed  by  men  al- 
ready prominently  identified  with  the 
business.  This  speaks  very  highly  for 
Poland-Chinas  offered  by  these  two 
well-known  breeders. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  reached 
when  Alex.  D.  McCarty  bought  the 
young  boar.  Liberator  Len,  consigned 
by  Haag  &  Son,  for  $300.  Mr.  McCarty 
also  paid  $200  for  Calif. 's  Square  Lass, 
a  gilt  consigned  by  John  M  Bernstein. 
The  average  for  the  33  animals  sold 
was  $104. 

Col.  Geo  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the 
sale,  .with  Cols.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Clark  of  Modesto  assisting 
in  the  ring 


THE 


BELKNAP   DUROC-JERS1  V 
SALE. 


There  are  those  who  are  doubtful 
about  the  possibility  of  holding  suc- 
cessful purebred  hog  auctions  just 
now,  but  those  who  were  at  San 
Jose  in  attendance  on  the  dispersal 
sale  of  Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap's  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  herd  thought  differently.  The  top 
sow  went  to  the  Diablo  Stock  Farm 
for  $530,  with  Baker  &  Bowden  of 
Hughson  paying  $525  for  Mable  Du, 
with  the  average  of  the  sale  at  $153. 

The  Diablo  Stock  Farm  at  Danville, 
the  Western  Laboratories  Co.  of  Stock- 
ton, J.  Bisciglia  of  San  Jose,  Baker  & 
Bowden  of  Hughson,  E.  Lamb  of  Ceres 
and  Col.  Cy  U.  Clark  of  Modesto  were 
the  heaviest  buyers. 

The  success  of  the  sale  was  due  to 
the  popular  type  and  breeding  of  the 
animals,  and  a  keen  desire  of  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  breeders  for  such 
stock.  This  'combination,  with  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Cols.  Leach- 
man and  Snooks,  with  Dr.  Belknap's 
luck,  sold  the  hogs  profitably. 


A  recent  court  decision  in  the  State 
of  Washington  proscribes  the  "oleo" 
makers  from  using  the  word  "butter" 
in  advertising  their  product  Thus 
the  good  work  goes  on. 


CALF 
MEAL 

In  Water  or  Skim  Milk 

NOURISHES  CALVES 
CHEAPLY  and  WELL 
NO  SCOURS 

At  Feed  Dealers,  or 

ANIMAL  FOOD  CO 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


How  to  FEED 

LiveStockm 


PEED  I 
Lr-vSiock.  I 

I  J 


22S  Tree  Book 

A  post  card  will  do.  Get  onr  won- 
derful free  booklet.  "How  to  Feed 
for  BIhsi  Live  Stock  Profits."  Re- 
veals valuable  information  on  the  ' 
feeding  of  swine,  cattle,  horses,  sbeep  and  poultry.  Fried 
with  interesting  pictures.  Also  describes  our  wond  rful 
course  in  Live  Stock  Feeding.  Risht  methods  of  feed- 
ing all  kinds  of  live  stoc*.  the  raising  of  baby  beef  the 
BTowuis  M  feiwia.  aciantlnr  r*tKtninc~airuu*l>t  In  detail'.  Na> 
matter  where  you  are  raj.lns  llve.toca  write  today  forf.-r*  hor-fc. 
let  and  learn  ho*  to  mutfr  H«MC  feedina-  at  num..  V.  «  h  ■„ 
Sroucht  the  arl>».il  to  live  etock  feeder  a.  Gat  our  free  booklaU 
Write  today.   Just  null  a  poet  card. 

JVl  STOCK  FEEDING  ASSN.,  Dtv. '.•OK.'ljPtea.ant  Hill.  Ohio 


>■-< 

America 't 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


III  ><  IK  OH 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Msllsd  f re*  t*  any  address  by 
tks  Author 

H  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
lis  We.t  11,1  Street,  New  York 


ITCH   AND  MANGE 

Lontr.  heavy  coats  of  hair  on  horses  are  a 

nesting  place  for  parasites,  causing  Itch  and 
mange,  which  Irritate  the  horses  and  keep  them 
from  doing  best  work.  Prevent  these  troubles 
by  spring  and  fall  clipping  with  a  Stewart  No. 
1  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  Only  S12.75.  Send 
$2 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  Dept.  A. 
1U3   I        St.,  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  HI. 


BUY  YOUR  STALLION  NOW 

rEBCHKKON'S — Stallions    and  Mares 
A  Choice  Lot  at  Attractive  Prices. 
Will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  face  value. 

Address 

Palo  Alto  Percheron  Farm 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIF. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
ind  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

n.   D.   "A,"   llox  437. 
Two  miles  out   North   First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

YVATEKTOKO  ROAO,  MODESTO 
neelsttTt'd  Holsfeln  Frifslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows  Inspec- 
tion  invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

H.  L  HOLMES,  I'rop. 


California  Breeders 


have  sold 
TYion*  than 

$350,000.00  r^terjj 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  nave 
been  the  rule  In  all  our  sales.  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDERS'  SALES  *  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Mgr..  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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What  "Caveat  Emptor"  Means 


PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
"It  throws  and  blows" 


Simplex  Silos -Scientifically  Correct 


BECAUSE,  the  staves  are  cut  in  one-piece 
lengths  the  entire  height  of  the  silo,  eliminat- 
lag  end  joints  and  leakage. 

— the  material  used  is  Clear  Oregon  Pine 
(Douglas  Fir),  which  gives  the  inner  surface 
permanent  smoothness. 

— the  steel  hoops  and  patented"  Interlocking 
Anchoring  System  insures  strength,  stability, 
and  prevents  twisting  and  creeping. 


"Caveat  Emptor"  is  a  Latin  expression,  the  good  Amer- 
ican of  which  is  "watch  your  step  when  you  buy." 

Mr.  Prank  Stark  of  the  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm  at 
Stockton,  California,  did  just  that  when  he  realized  he 
needed  an  ensilage  cutter.  He  didn't  buy  the  first  one 
he  saw,  but  examined  every  standard  make.  Of  course, 
he  decided  upon  a  Papec.  In  the  following  letter  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  decision* 


Gentlemen: 

I  think  we  owe  enough  to  you  to  tell  of  the  13-inch 
Papec  Cutter  purchased  five  years  ago,  which  we  have 
used  every  year  and  sometimes  filled  the  silos  in  the 
Spring  with  the  first  crop  alfalfa.  Have  used  it  on  dry 
feed,  too.  Its  sturdiness  of  build  and  freedom  from 
expensive  breakdowns  and  exasperating  delays  should 
recommend  it  to  any  silo  man.  It  takes  less  power  than 
most  machines  and  certainly  does  "throw  and  blow." 

One  time,  when  feeding  it  myself,  a  pitchfork  was  in 
a  bundle  of  corn,  the  handle  going  through  up  to  the 
metal  before  the  reverse  was  applied.  We  did  not  stop 
until  noon,  when  we  found  the  knives  had  not  even  been 
nicked. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY, 

(Signed  by  Frank  Stark.) 


What  the  Papec  did  for  Mr.  Stark  it  will  do  for  you. 
Variety  of  conditions  and  work  means  nothing  to  the 
Papec  because — during  the  20  years  the  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter  has  been  made,  improvement  has  followed  im- 
provement until  it  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  mechanism 
as  expert  machinists,  familiar  with  farm  needs,  can  con- 
struct. 

When  you  are  ready  for  an  ensilage  cutter,  watch  your 
step.  Investigate.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  ensilage 
cutters — not  claims  but  facts.  Examine  the  Papec  along- 
side of  any  other  ensilage  cutter.  Compare  them,  part 
for  part.  Note  the  solid  semi-steel  frame  of  the  Papec, 
the  perfect  knife  clearance,  the  six  fans  instead  of  three 
or  four,  the  minimum  of  power  upon  which  it  operates, 
the  amount  of  ensilage  it  will  cut  and  elevate  in  an  hour. 

Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  judge,  a  surer  way  of  protecting 
yourself?  We  want  you  to  really  make  this  comparison, 
knowing  you  will  own  a  Papec,  if  you  do. 


While  investigating,  more  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  Papec  will  be  nseful.  The  coupon  will  bring  it. 

PAPEC  Ensilage  Carter, 
It  Throws  and  Blows. 


Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  folder  describing  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters;  also  information  about  Simplex  Silos. 

Name   

Address   
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MANGE  AND  LICE  IN  HOGS. 


This  time  of  the  year  various  forms 
of  animal  parasites  are  likely  to  at- 
tack live  stock.  Lice  and  mange  par- 
asites are  generally  more  active  at. 
the  end  of  the  winter  season,  when  the 
vitality  of  the  animal  is  low. 

Mange  or  lice  in  hogs  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  unattended.  Either  of 
these  diseases  may  be  overcome  by 
the  persistent  use  of  dips.  The  mange 
parasite  should  be  dealt  with  by 
means  of  lime  and  sulphur  or  arsen- 
ical dips,  which  are  familiar  to  all 
stockmen.  Three  or  four  dippings, 
six  or  seven  days  apart,  are  generally 
necessary  to  eradicate  mange.  Lice 
can  be  overcome  by  dipping  with 
crude  oil  or  some  of  the  coal  tar  dips. 
The  latter  is  especially  good,  due  to 
the  fact  that  coal  tar  dips  are  also 
disinfectants,  and  destroy  bacterial 
life,  as  well. 

Some  good  hog  men  always  dip  all 
their  hogs  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
to  insure  getting  rid  of  any  skin  par- 
asites. The  creosote,  at  the  same 
time,  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  skin,  giving  the  hair  a 
flossy  and  healthy  appearance.  It  Is 
also  good  policy,  when  purchasing  a 
few  new  hogs  to  add  to  the  drove,  to 
dip  them  in  a  coal  tar  dip,  thus  elim- 
inating the  possibility  of  carrying  in- 
fection. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog:.) 
LarirpRt  Herd  in  the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKLAND  FARM 
If.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  CaL 


HOGS  IN  HAWAII. 


Dear  Ed.:  'Have  received  your  let- 
ter; also  one  from  Tom  and  am 
sure  thanking  the  two  of  you.  Well. 
I  did  far  better  than  I  expected.  I 
am  now  managing  Mr.  Rice's  Kehei 
Ranch.  Here  is  where  all  his  hogs, 
slaughter  house,  and  alfalfa  are  lo- 
cated. Conditions  are  such  that  it 
gives  me  a  grand  opportunity  to  make 
things  go.  By  the  first  of  next  month 
we  will  be  killing  over  100  head  of 
cattle,  at  present  killing  60  head. 

The  hay  here  is  wonderful.  We  get 
12  and  13  cuttings  a  year.  Only  have 
three  acres  in  at  present,  but  cleared 
two  more  acres  since  my  arrival.  We 
are  now  planting  water-melons,  as 
they  do  very  well  and  will  more  than 
twice  pay  for  the  clearing  and  put- 
ting in  the  hay.  In  a  few  months  will 
clear  30  acres  for  alfalfa,  and  intend 
to  introduce  the  mowing  machine  and 
rake  as  everything  is  done  by  hand 
at  present.  Picture  three  Japs  with 
little  hand  sickles  cutting  hay — well, 
these  are  their  methods  on  this 
Island. 

The  hogs  are  rather  a  mixed  lot, 
pure  breds,  crosses  and  what-nots,  all 
in  the  same  bunch.  The  hogs  would 
do  better  if  they  had  a  wider  ration. 
All  the  feed — alfalfa  hay,  some  beans 
off  a  tree,  blood  and  a  soup  made 
from  slaughter-house  waste — is  on  the 
protein  side.  They  need  something 
to  balance  this  ration,  which  is  one  of 
the  problems  to  solve.  You  see  I 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing.  As  ever.  EDWIN  H.  JONES. 

Kehei,  Maui,  T.  H. 


Hog  rations  should  not  contain 
more  than  5.6  per  cent  crude  fiber. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM    . 

THE   OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  oo  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroe  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  Is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  pood  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAIS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative  to   DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc- Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

B.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


300  WEANLINGS  FOR  SALE 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Breeding — CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER  and  CRIMSON  WONDER 
Pick  at  Ranch  $15.00  each. 

DIABLO    STOCK  FARM 

DANVILLE,  CALIF. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 
Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

?  A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  expeller  and 
^w*  a   disease   preventive.     Send   for  FREE 
'   SAMPLE  and  our  BOOK  on  LIVE  STOCK. 

ECONOMY  HOG  *  CATTLE  POWDER  CO., 
1015  Hearst  Bids.  Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 


HOME  OF  $1600  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


A-l  Durocs 


Best  Breeding 
Big  Type 

YISALIA,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


I 


Your  Stock 'Need  Help? 

It's  freshening,  farrowing  and  plowing  time.  Get  maximum 
returns  in  work,  growth  and  production.  Tone  up  the  animals' 
systems,  rid  them  of  worms,  condition  them  for  the  big  season 
ahead. 

Put  Your  Stock  in  Tip-Top  Shape 

with  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 

B'gger,  better  gains  from  packer  stuff  j  better  milk  yield  from 
your  cows;  better  condition  of  draft  stock  inevitably  result  from 
the  use  of  this  remedy.    For  twenty-seven  years  Dr.  LeGear 
has  used  his  own  prescriptions  in  hit  work  as  a  practising 
graduate  veterinarian.  > 
Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  are  sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee  that  results  will  satisfy  you.  Your  dealer  is  author- 
ized to  refund  your  money  if  they  do  not  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them.     See  your  dealer  today — get  a  package — always 
keep  a  supply  on  hand.    Sold  by  over  40,000  dealers,  never  by 
peddlers.    Send  10c  today  for  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock 
and  Poultry  Book,  128  pages. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 


767   Howard  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Drle  Gears 

StocKPowders 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk."  . 

A.  L.  HcCDLLOCH.  Alpaugh.  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  ho  well  or  prow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIO.  Tuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  mv  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  H.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Hare  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that!" 

R.  HECKLEY,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  retting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roiurh.nre." 

'  H.  H.  AMES.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfnls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

been  'Molaesed.' " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  CaL 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  In  quality  and  quantity 

For  MAY,  FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

020  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


SOME  WJCK  LORE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  about 
raising  a  few  ducks.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  which  ducks  are  the 
best  for  laying  eggs,  which  are  the 
best  for  meat,  and  which  are  the  best 
for  both  laying  eggs  and  for  meat? 
Also,  would  you  please  give  me  some 
information  about  raising  ducks.— 
A.  B.,  Delano. 

The  Indian  Runner  is  the  best 
breed  for  producing  eg^s.  They  are 
small  in  comparison  with  nearly  all 
other  breeds  of  ducks,  but  the  flavor 
of  the  flesh  Is  very  good.  For  table 
purposes  the  White  Pekin  is  the  most 
popular  breed  in  America;  the  ducks 
lay  well  but  not  nearly  as  many  eggs 
as  the  Runners.  We  know  of  no 
other  breed  that  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  the  Pekin  and  at  the  same  time 
be  considered  first-class  for  the  block. 
The  Muscovy  breed  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  desirable  for 
roasting.  They  differ  in,  several  ways 
from  other  varieties  of  domesticated 
ducks.  They  do  not  quack;  the  ducks 
fly  about  in  the  air  like  a  bird  but  the 
drakes  do  not;  the  drake  is  about 
double  the  size  of  the  duck;  it  re- 
quires 35  days  for  the  -eggs  to  incu- 
bate, while  eggs  of  the  other  breeds 
hatch  in  about  28  days.  Domesticated 
ducks  thrive  well  without  bathing 
water,  but  if  the  mature  fowls  can 
have  clean  water  in  which  to  wash 
they  keep  their  plumage  in.  better 
condition.  Sorrfe  breeders  claim  that 
bathing  increases  fertility  of  the  eggs 
but  in  a  small  measure  reduces  pro- 
duction. Young  ducks  intended  to  be 
marketed  for  meat  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  swim  or  get .  wet  in  any 
way.  This  causes  the  flesh  to  toughen 
and  retards  rapid  growth.  The  di- 
gestive organs  of  domesticated  ducks 
are  not  like  those  of  chickens  and 
turkeys.  They  cannot  economically 
digest  whole  grain;  it  not  only  is  a 
waste  to  feed  unground  grain  but  it 
frequently  kills  the  ducks.  They  re- 
quire a  variety  of  materials  including 
ground  grains,  bran  or  shorts,  greens, 
meat  scraps  or  fresh  meat,  charcoal 
grit,  and  shell  to  be  fed  in  the  form 
of  a  coarse  bulky  mash  which  should 
be  made  moist  and  crumbly  but  not 
sloppy  wet.  Place  it  in  troughs  about 
six  feet  awav  from  the  drinking  water. 
The  ducks  will  take  a  mouthful  of 
mash  and  then  run  for  a  drink  to 
help  it  down.  This  performance  pro- 
motes proper  digestion  and  prevents 
gorging. 


THE  RIGHT  ROOSTER. 

The  most  certain  method  of  im- 
proving the  egg  production  through 
breeding  is  to  use  only  males  that 
are  the  sons  of  known  high  pro-, 
ducers.  Males  fro  mhens  which  have 
laid  more  than  200  eggs  in  one  year 
are  of  special  value  in  transmitting 
the  high-producing  character  to  the 
pullets.  Since  the  male  furnishes 
half  of  the  blood  for  the  flock,  much 
care  should  be  used  in  choosing  him. 
When  a  pedigreed  male  can  not  be 
obtained  the  next  best  plan  is  to 
choose  from  a  good  producing  flock 
an  outstanding,  scrappy  male  with 
strong  vitality.  Vitality  and  egg  pro- 
duction are  closely  linked  and  .no 
male  shownig  a  weak  constitution 
should  be  tolerated  as  a  breeder. 
The  boss  of  the  hen  yard  is  usually 
the  best  breeding  male.  A  well- 
matured  cockerel  usually  gives  better 
breeding  service  than  an  older  male, 
though  good  results  can  be  obtained 
with  strong  yearling  cocks.  Many 
breeders  use  the  same  males  to  head 
the  breeding  flocks  for  two  suc- 
cessive years. 


PROPER  FEEDING  OF  CHICKS. 

To  the  Editor:  How  long  should 
chicks  be  fed  chick  feed,  and  should 
they  have  other  feed  in  connection? — 
J.  O.  O.  S.,  Reedley,  Fresno  County. 

The  commercial  chick  feed — made 
from  cracked  grains,  seeds,  etc. — 
should  be  the  only  hard  grain  feed 
for  chicks,  and  it  should  be  constantly 
fed.  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  of 
age.  By  that  time  they  should  be 
very  gradually  changed  to  such  whole 


grains  and  seeds  as  are  proper  for 
feeding  growing  chickens.  The  great- 
er the  variety  of  grains  and  seeds 
they  receive  the  better  the  chicks  will 
thrive.  The  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial chick  feed  also  mix  a  special 
feed  for  this  purpose;  it  is  known  as 
developing  scratch  feed,  growing 
chick  scratch,  etc.  When  the  chicks 
are  about  one  week  old  they  should 
be  siven  one  feed  of  clean,  dry  bran 
each  day.  Begin  with  a  small  amount 
of  bran  and  gradually  increase  the 
amount.  At  the  ase  of  two  weeks 
begin  feeding  two  feeds  of  bran  each 
day.  Some  feeders  constantly  keep 
bran  before  very  young  chicks,  but 
we  believe  it  is  better  to  feed  it  at 
regular  intervals  and  not  as  much  as 
they  wish.    They  are  very  fond  of 


bran  and  frequently  fill  their  crops 
with  it  and  then  neglect  to  eat  suf- 
ficient of  the  hard  chick  feed  to  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  of  the  diet.  At 
the  age  of  about  three  weeks  a 
gradual  change  from  bran  to  a  dry 
mash  mixture  should  be  made.  Such 
mixtures  contain  a  variety  of  meals, 
some  meat  and  bone  in  addition  to 
bran,  and  are  known  as  growing  chick 
mash,  or  developing  mash.  Thick 
sour  milk,  fresh  buttermilk,  or  the 
condensed  buttermilk  may  be  fed  at 
any  time  after  the  first  feed  of  chick 
feed,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to 
be  left  by  the  chicks  to  become  dirty 
or  putrid. 


In  the  past  few  weeks,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  State's  history,  solid  train- 
loads  of  eggs  left  California  for  New 
York.  The  Southern  Pacific  handled 
a  fourteen  carload  train  of  eggs  re- 
cently. 


SickBaby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  •with  baby  chicks 
and  that  is  to  keep  tbem  well.  Doctoring  a  hun- 
dred or  more  chicks  Is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It's  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
eent  of  cblcks,  from  batching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  In  that. 

Our  book,  "Care  of  Baby  Chicks**  (tree)  and  » 
package  of  Germozone  is  the  best  chick  insurance 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PKEVENT 
SICKNESS— NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CURE.  "I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  alt  last  season"— C.  O.  Petraln, 
Mollne,  111.  "Notacaseof  white diarrboealn three 
years"— Ralph  Wurst.  Erie,  Pa.  "Ha\  c  800  chick* 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowc) 
trouble"— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  "Two  weeks  after  we  started  last  spring  we 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next, 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  if  we  had  bad  it 
at  the  start  we  would  act  have  lost  a  single  chick" — 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  Pa. 
/TD*l/f/-\'7/"^MTr  *»  »•  wonder  worker  for 
VjtmVlV^^A/rME.  chicks, cblckena,plgeons. 
eats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  Is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  Is  ten 
times  better.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  bead, 
■ore  bead,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
35c,  75c,  f  1.50  pkg*.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept. F -48,  Omaha.  Nat.. 


Hatched 


How  Many  Will  You  Raise? 

The  loss  in  little  chicks  that  die  the  first  few  weeks  after  hatching  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Everybody  must  cut  down  the  losses  and  increase 
production  to  the  limit  this  season.  How  many  chicks  do  you  lose  from  Gapes? 
Diarrhoea  ?  Indigestion  ?  Leg  Weakness  ?  Weakness  from  Rapid  Growth 
of  Feathers  ?   Prepare  them  to  withstand  little  chick  ailments  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


Remember  that  disease  takes  the  weaklings — not  the  strong  and  healthy, 
And  remember  that  indigestion  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  little  chick  ailments 


Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cares  gapes. 
Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cares  leg 
weakness. 


Pan-a-ce-a  regulates  the  bowels. 
Pan-a-ce-a  produces  appetite; 
it  promotes  digestion. 

And  remember  good  digestion  is  most  essential  during  the 
rapid  growth  of  feathers.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  outfeather 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Vour  dealer  is  authorized  to  supply  you  with  enough  Pan-a-ce-a  for 
your  whole  flock,  with  the  understanding  that  it's  to  prevent  and  cure 
Gapes,  Indigestion,  Diarrhoea,  Leg  Weakness;  that  you  are  to  see  marked 
results  during  the  growth  of  feathers ;  otherwise,  he  will  refund  every 
cent  you  have  paid.  30c,  60c  and  $1.25  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50; 
100-lb.  drum,  $12.00.   Except  in  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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VOUCHES  FOR  THE  *4.16  PER 
HEN  PROFIT. 

Recently  there  was  brought  to  our 
attention  a  news  item  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  Iar.?e  flock  of  White 
Leghorns,  located  in  the  Terra  Bella 
district,  had  returned  per  hen  $4.16 
above  feed  cost  during  the  year  1919. 
In  order  to  obtain  for  publication 
some  data  regarding  this  profit  that 
was  not  included  in  the  item  men- 
tioned, we  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
owners  of  the  flock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snider,  which  was  delivered  to  them 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of 
the  Terra  Bella  News,  in  which  the 
original  item  appeared.  Hereunder 
we  present  the  questions  we  asked 
and  the  answers  which  were  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Snider: 

Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

(1)  How  many  hens  and  pullets  had 
you  in  the  beginning  of  1919?  (2) 
What  was  the  death  loss  during  the 
year?  (3)  Was  any  part  of  the  net 
income  for  1919  from  pullets  hatched 
during  1919  that  began  to  lay  in  the 
fall?  (4)  What  was  the  average 
yearly  egg  production  of  the  laying 
females?<  (5)  Did  you  feed  a  large 
proportion  of  green  feed,  and  did  you 
produce  it?  (6)  Did  you  buy  all  feed 
or  was  it  all  or  nearly  all  home- 
raised;  if  home-raised  how  did  you 
value  it?  (7)  Did  you  include  in  the 
expense  account  any  amount  as  wages 
for  your  work?  • 

Mr.  Snider  Answers  Specifically. 

(1)  Laying  fowls  January  1,  1919 — 
300  hens  and  450  pullets. 

(2)  Aboat  ten  per  cent. 

(3)  Yes.  From  January  l  to 
October  1  the  original  750  layers 
averaged  $3.69  each  above  feed  cost. 
October  1  650  pullets  were  laying  30 
tiny  eggs  per  day  and  on  this  date 
we  put  them  with  the  older  birds. 
From  October  1  to  December  31  the 
1400  cleared  $690.30.  but  eggs  sold 
for  hatching  during  this  period 
brought  $38  above  market  value;  at 
market,  price  the  profit  was  47  cents 
each  for  the  1400  layers,  which  added 
to  $3.69  made  an  average  annual 
profit — or  difference  between  gross  re- 
ceipts and  feed  cost — of  $4.16. 

(4)  The  average  egg  yield,  with  no 
electric  light  forcing,  was  171.4  per 
layer  for  twelve  months. 

(5)  Twice  a  day  we  fed  all  the  fresh 
green-cut  alfalfa  that  the  hens  would 
eat.  This  we  raised  and  no  value  was 
placed  on  it.  Neither  was  there 
credited  to  the  flock  any  value  for 
eggs  and  fowls  used  for  the  family. 

(6)  We  buv  every  pound  of  feed 
used  except  the  green  alfalfa. 

(7)  I  charged  nothing  for  my  labor! 
T  spend  an  average  of  four  hours  per 
dav  with  the  hens  and  am  able  to  do 
a  full  nine  hour  day  work  beside  when 
1  care  to  do  so. 

Absolute  Confidence  in  Poultrj 
Industry. 

In  addition  to  answering  our  ques- 
tions Mr.  Snider  made  the  following 
statements:  "At  the  end  of  the  year 
1919,  when  we  closed  up  our  year's 
work,  we  were  rather  astonished  our- 
selves at  the  result,  and  only  after 
going  carefully  over  the  books  a  sec- 
ond time  were  we  really  convinced 
that  our  hens  had  made  us  $4.16  each, 
hut  our  books  prove  it  conclusively. 
We  attribute  the  success  to  careful 
buying  of  feed,  care  in  mixing  and 
feeding  same,  careful  sorting  and 
packing  of  eggs,  and  above  all  to  the 
careful  culling  of  the  flock." 

"The  result  of  our  work  the  past 
year  has  proven  to  me  conclusively 
that  there  are  few  industries  that  will 
pay  as  well  as  the  poultry  industry 
when  backed  by  a  good  flock  of  White 
Leghorns  which  are  given  proper  care 
and  management." 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  If  the  man  with  the 
two  pails  of  eggs,  whose  picture  you 
have  printed  in  the  issue  of  February 
21.  1920.  is  hacked  by  a  good  flock  of 
hens,  his  pants  can  be  out  at  the  seat 
as  well  as  at  the  knees,  and  his  shirt 
out  at  the  elbows,  but  he  is  still  a 
happv  fellow  because  he  has  cash  in 
the  bank  and  a  new  tailored  suit  1" 
the  closet,  and  will  not  worrv  if  eggs 
should  drort  to  35  cents  per  dozen  for 
a  short  while." 

Included  in  the  income  from  the 
flock  wan  the  sum  of  $307.60  receive* 
for  fertilizer  sold  at  a  price  of  $10 
per  ton  at  the  ranch. 


THE  SANTA  CRUZ  EGG  LAYING 
CONTEST. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  contestants 
who  have  not  visited  the  contest  the 
following  information  is  furnished  as 
to  how  the  hens  are  housed.  We  have 
two  types  of  houses,  one  being  the 
Santa  Cruz  Smith  house,  and  the  other 
the  regulation  University  open  front 
house.  In  each  of  these  houses  the 
hens  are  in  four  different  pens,  mak- 
ing eight  pens  in  all.  Each  owner 
has  six  hens  in  each  house  and  these 
again  are  in  two  separate  penB.  In 
this  way  there  are  seventeen  owners 
represented  in  each  of  the  eight  pens. 
We  have  done  this  to  equalize  con- 
ditions as  uniformly  as  possible, 
thereby  doing  away  with  any  grounds 
for  complaint,  providing  that  the 
owner  of  a  low-producing  individual 
may  think  that  she  is  not  getting  the 
same  care  as  the  others.  As  a 
demonstration  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  lowest  hen  now  in  the  con- 
test is  in  the  same  pen  as  the  highest 
hen  and  has  been  from  the  beginning. 


BELIE  YES   HE    HAS    A  KECORD- 
BBEAKER. 

The  Leghorn  is  not  the  only  hen 
that  can  supply  an  egg  a  day.  At  any 
rate,  H.  Coxon,  2130  Fifty-first  Avenue, 
Oakland,  who  keeps  a  few  Brown  Leg- 
horn hens  for  home  use,  and  who 
recently  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
a  Barred  Rock  for  use  as  a  setting 
hen,  believes  he  has  found  a  record- 
breaker,  and  as  proof  of  his  belief  he 
sends  us  the  following  particulars: 
This  Barred  Rock  hen  was  hatched 
in  the*  fall  of  the  year  1918;  laid  her 
*irst  egg  at  six  months  of  age; 
hatched  and  reared  a  brood  of  chicks 
!n  the  fall  of  1919;  purchased  from  a 
neighbor  February  3,  1920,  and  began 
*ier  second  year  of  laying  on  the  ninth 
of  that  month;  has  laid  continuously 
'n  egg  each  day — 30  eggs — up  to  and 
'ncludlng  March  9,  the  date  of  the 
report.  It  is  possible  that  this  hen 
nay  prove  to  be  a  record-breaker, 
■vtaich  can  be  determined  only  when 
'he  complete  account  of  her  second 
•ear  of  lavinff  is  available. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  8  %  cents- per- wort ~Mck~ iatae7~ 


HABY    CHICKS    AND    BATCHING  EGGS 

from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Utility  Stock. 
Our  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  from  two 
and  three-year-old  hens,  well  mated.  If  you 
are  looking"  for  a  heavy-laying"  strain,  send  In 
»our  order.  You  will  like  our  stork.  Tacker'a 
"mil try  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Escalon.  Cal. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS— We  specialize  on 

very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching"  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Minorca?.  Wyandotte*. 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel. 
Bants  Cruz  Co-  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS  —  Prom  Highest  Class 
Standard-bred  Stock  of  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  White  Rocks.  $S.50  per  16!  $10.00  per 
100.  From  special  pens.  $5.00  per  15. 
Breeding  Stock — cocks.  $5.00;  hens,  $3.00, 
each  and  upward.  Mahajo  Farm,  F.  O.  Box 
597.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  From  my- Single-comb 
White  LeghornB,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

~AN  PERSON'S    PKERI.KSS   ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  cat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  55  and  up:  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Ot  term  an,  Box  101-C.  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Cal.  

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  WY- 
andottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Finest  exhibition  and  egg  strains.  Eggs.  $2.50 
and  $5.00  per  15.  Circular  free.  George 
Aumock.  Palo  Alto.  California. 

BIFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Incubator  lots! 
$15.00  per  100.  or  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for 
sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mrs.  P.  J.  Fitzgesald, 
Cupertino,  Calif.    Telephone.  Mt.  View  17F14 . 

SETTING  EGGS— Toulouse  Geese.  35c  each. 
Pekin  Ducks.  $1.50  for  12:  White  Leghorns, 
$1  for  15.  Mokelumnc  Poultry  Ranch,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal.  

"ANCONAS,  WmfE~LEGHORNS— Hatching 
ergs.  Breeding  pens  (April  only).  A.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Win  ton.  Cal.  

BLACK  LEGHORN,  SILVER  CAMPINES,  of 
good  quality.  Eggs.  $2.00  per  16.  A.  C. 
Hayes.  Cupertino.  Calif. 

^UFF"OBPINGTON  BABY~CHICKS  and  seT 
tings  eggs.   Mrs.  A.  F.  Fuller,  R.  A.,  Riverdale, 

Cal.   

GUINEAS  AND  EGGS — Thorp,  Rt.  A,  Box 
63.  Ripon.  Cal. 


YOUR  OPPPORTUNITY — Next  two  weeks 
— R.  I.  Reds.  Black  IMnorcas.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  18c  each:  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, select  stock,  18c  UtUity  White  Leg- 
horns, 13c;  500  or  more  at  less.  Send  at  once 
your  order  for  any  of  above.  Our  quality 
stock,  plus  "know  bow"  hatching  and  careful 
shipping  (express  or  parcel  post)  means  safe 
arrival  of  good  chicks  at  reasonable  prices 
Try  us.  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17,  Campbell. 
Cal. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  puUets  for  sale;  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  hare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chae.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

PRUSSIAN    HILL   RANCH — 3    extra  fine 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  $5.00  each.  Three 
extra  fine  Blue  Andalusian  cockerels.  $5.00 
each;  Barred  Rock  and  Black  Minorca 
Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Blue  Andalu- 
sian Hatching  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15.  Geo.  I. 
Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 


M  i.i.i  \  ,\  n  '>  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists—20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100  :  93.00  and  $6.00  per  16 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road,  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 


FINEST   HATCHERY   IN   THE  WORLD — 

Chicks— White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings—  100's,  1000's;  hatched  right  In 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices, 
i'ebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  O.  White  Leghsra 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For 
«ter  Brothers.  2P18  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.   Reds,   quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Cbix  17c  each  in  lots  of  60  to  600;  16c  each 
in  lots  of  500  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas.  18c 
each.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Also  baby  ducks.  AH  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  A 
Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Tobener  Hatchery,  Route  2 — 306, 

Sun  n.I» 

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

S.  A  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan- HlllT'Cal^ 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Ler- 
horn  Baby  Chicks  from  our  weU-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

WHITE- LEGHORN- BABY- CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery; $13.60  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— -our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning.  CaL  

BABY  cH I CK S — Hatched  from  our  utlllt> 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  Sao 
Jose  Poultry  Yards,  16th  and  Margaret  Sts. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

"  OOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS^  first 
cockerel,  Oakland;  second  pullet.  Live  Stock 
Show.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
per  setting.    No  chicks.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los 

Altos.  -  

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  from  Hoganized  W. 
Leghorns.  Wyckoff  strain.  Also  limited  quan- 
tities of  Buff  Leghorns.  Buff  Minorcas,  B. 
Rocks.  Reds,  L.  Brahmas.  S.  Martina,  Santa 
Cruz.     

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Heavy-laying  and 
prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels,  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  15.  Baby 
chicks.    R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

CONKLIN '8  HEAVY-LAYING  STRAIN  R.  I. 
Reds,  S.  C.  Light  and  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Eva  V.  Conklln,  1445  Por- 
tola  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal._  Phone  861283. 

BBED-TO-LAY  ,  BARRED  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  200-egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setUng;  $10.00  per  hundred 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Long-vale.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Choice  stock.  Settings, 
$2.50.  Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Box  436.  Manteca.  Cal. 
""PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.  Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal. 
—  BACON'S  ANCONAS  lay  more  and  eat  less. 
Eggs.  $2.60  per  15:  $12.50  per  10O.  H.  W. 
Baron.  Route  4.  Box  203.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.     Fairmead.  Cal.  

~  PEKIN*  DCCK  EGGS  —  Settings.  $1.75; 
$10.00  per  100.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Court,  Modesto. 
Cal.  -  

PEKIN  DI  CKS  AND  EGGS  for  setting.  F~ 
F.  Wilson.  Box  83A.  Fairmead,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy  layers — Barred 

Rocks.  R  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons. Brown  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  Willow  Glen 
Poultry  Yards.  580  S.  9th  St.,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

HAGOOD'S  THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REDS 
— Baby  chicks  and  selected  settings— ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard,  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1,  504A 
San  Jose.   .   

EGGS,  BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  Buff  Leg- 
horn good  laying  stock.  Choice  pens.  $2.50 
per  15.  Utility.  $1.60.  Also  breeding  cock- 
erels. M.  E.  Sayer,  Neb.  and  R.  R.  Ave., 
Caruthers,  Cal. 

~BABY~CHICK8 — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Wyandot  tea  and  White  Leghorns.  $15.00 
per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs.  $7.00  per  100: 
$1.50  per  16.    J.  A.  Brannin,  Corning,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABYnr^CKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  WU1  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A  Bihn,  Prop. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.    Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 

L.  A.  Benolt.  Route  C,  Modesto.  Calif.  

~8."C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS  of  quality"  Our 
1920  price  list  of  reasonable  prices  oa  hatch- 
ing eggs  wiU  interest  yon.  Wrieden  Poultry 
Farm,  Dept.  B.  Calistoga,  Cal. 

SEND- AT- ONCE ~f or  our  descriptive  csta- 
logue  of  baby  chicks,  hatched  tor  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery. 
Madera,  Cal. 

•  chickens;   ducks^  geese  guineas". 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona,  Calif.  

BLACK  MINORCAS— The  large  egg  layers 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  1ft.  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  K.  1,  Box  .IP.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected- 8.  0.  While 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupmaa 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres.  Calif .  , 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco.  

BABY  CHICKS-^- ( ThoroughbreorWhite  Leg- 
horns.)  -  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Scbell- 
TiBe  Hatchery.  ScheUvine,  CaL  

I'lT  (. AMK  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann,  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland.  Calif.  

RABBITS. 

OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro. 
Cal. 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 

1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

are  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Writ.'  for  (  iitaloprnf  No.  43 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

l'KT  Al.  I  M A.  CALIFORNIA 


?Try  the  Coulson 

^f-     .       System  of  Feeding 
'"<»      '  Our  Ires  book'Chickcns  from  shell 
'  /    to  Market  gives  full  pat tieulai  s 

)JL±  Coulson  Co  , Petaluma  Cal. 
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IS  DEFENCE  OF  THE  DOG. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Say  boys!  A  man  by  the  name  of 
W.  EL  Hudson,  in  a  recent  book  which 
he  calls  "Book  of  a  Naturalist,"  has 
kicked  your  dog.  He  says  that  man 
made  an  awful  mistake  ages  ago  when 
he  passed  by  a  lot  of  animals  whose 
names  we  can't  pronounce  and  chose 
the  dog  for  a  companion.  He  even 
thinks  a  pig  is  preferable.  Listen  to 
what  he  says  about  that  good  friend 
of  yours.  "The  dog — an  animal  with 
nothing  to  attract  and  much  to  repel, 
cowardly,  bloodthirsty,  without  com- 
pensating beauty  or  sagacity;  mental- 
ly a  jackal." 

Are  we  going  to  stand  for  that? 
You  would  rather  be  struck  yourself 
than  have  your  dog  struck,  wouldn't 
you?  Any  good  boy  would  rather  be 
kicked  on  the  shins  than  on  his  rep- 
utation— so  would  any  good  dog,  and 
this  so-called  naturalist  has  batted 
the  dog's  reputation. 

What's  the  matter  with  this  man 
anyway?  He  must  be  an  unnaturalist 
fnstead  of  a  naturalist.  Maybe  some- 
time some  faithful  old  watch  dog 
caught  him  in  the  melon  patch  and 
spoiled  his  trousers.  But  just  because 
he  feels  grouchy  is  no  sign  he  can 
abuse  one  of  our  best  friends  and 
get  away  with  it,  no  sir! 

The  dog  not  attractive!  Do  you 
think  he  ever  watched  the  play  of  the 
marvelous  muscles  under  the  deli- 
cate skin  of  a  fox  terrier?  Did  he 
ever  see  a  pack  of  grey  hounds  in 
action  or  a  pointer  at  work?  Did  he 
ever  see  the  waving  plume  of  a  collie 
or  look  into  the  honest  face  of  him? 
Did  he  ever  try  to  plumb  the  depths 
in  the  great,  soft  brown  eyes  of  a 
cocker  spaniel?  Did  he  ever  see  a 
bull  dog  poised  for  a  leap  at  the 
swinging  barley  sack?  The  dog  not 
attractive!    Piffle!  also,  Rats! 

You  needn't  go  far  for  material  to 
blow  up  the  rest  of  this  naturalist's 
charge.  The  dog's  war  record  will 
easily  do  that.  There  are  dogs  and 
dogs,  just  as  there  are  men  and — na- 
turalists. Not  all  dogs  are  good, 
though  someone  has  said,  "The  more  I 
see  of  men  the  better  I  like  dogs." 
Good  dogs,  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
were  used  in  the  great  war  and  the 
history  of  the  heroism  of  that  strug- 
gle will  not  be  complete  until  some- 
body calls  the  dog  roll  of  honor. 

Dogs  watched  the  sky  with  their 
keen  eyes  and  barked  warnings  on 
the  approach  of  battle  planes.  Dogs 
were  used  to  guard  captured  supplies. 
Dogs,  with  their  wonderful  ears,  were 
used  to  give  warning  of  the  stealthy 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Dogs,  with 
their  marvelous  sense  of  smell,  saved 
thousands  of  lives  by  giving  warning 
of  poisonous  gas  before  the  noses  of 
men  could  detect  its  coming.  Dogs 
hauled  light  ordnance  and  carried  am- 
munition and  placed  bombs  in  the  hot- 
test of  war's  hell.  Dogs  carried  mes- 
sages where  men  could  not  go.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  dogs  saved  the  day 
at  Verdun  by  carrying  messages  when 
the  wires  were  all  shot  away  and  all 
other  means  of  communication  were 
cut  off. 

But  it  was  as  a  saviour  of  men 
rather  than  as  a  soldier  that  the  dog 
won  undying  glory.  His  Red  Cross 
work  on  the  battlefield  is  one  long 
narrative  of  canine  sagacity  and  hero- 
ism. There  is  a  record  in  just  one 
hospital  of  3,001  wounded  men  located 
by  dogs!  A  Kansas  man  wrote  the  fol- 
iowing  about  the  Red  Cross  dog  during 
the  war: 

.''For  Red  Cross  work  he  receives 
not  only  the  regular  military  dog's 
training,  but  gets  additional  instruc- 
tion in  his  particular  line  of  work. 
A  part  of  this  consists  in  teaching  htm 
to  give  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and 
having  done  this  to  return  to  head- 
quarters and  report  his  case,  there- 
after leading  the  surgeons  and 
stretcher-bearers  to  the  sufferer  or 
sufferers.  In  nosing  out  injured  men 
who  have  fallen  in  inaccessible  and 
out-of-the-way  places  his  aid  is  inval- 
uable. Hundreds  of  men  are  alive  to- 
day who,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
keen-scented  Red  Cross  dog,  would 
have  been  overlooked  by  their  com- 
panions and  died  where  they  fell.  If 
a  man  is  dead  upon  the  field  the  dog 
pays  no  attention  to  him,  but  if  alive 
he  stands  over  him  that  the  wounded 


Home  Circle  Department 


one  may  remove  the  first  aid  package 
which  he  carries  about  his  neck,  and 
this  having  been  done  he  hastens  back 
to  headquarters  regardless  of  the 
thickness  of  machine  gun  or  shell  fire 
and  reports  to  his  superior  officer. 
Having  indicated  to  him  that  he  has 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTRY 
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Baldy  he  was  enjoying  a  tranquil  old 
age  after  a  strenuous,  useful  life.  And 
though  too  old  for  war,  he  had  an 
honorable  part  in  it  none  the  less. 
Baldy  had  a  service  flag  with  26  stars 
on  it.  Twenty-six  sons  and  grandsons 
of  this  noble  old  dog  went  to  war,  and 


found  someone  who  needs  assistance, 
he  turns  about  and  guides  his  human 
comrades  back  to  where  he  left  his 
man;  and  with  his  duty  done  here, 
goes  sniffing  away  in  search  of  the 
next  unfortunate." 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure, yes,  the  honor,  of  calling  on 
Baldy  in  Berkeley.  Baldy,  as  some  of 
you  will  remember,  is  a  famous  lead 
dog  belonging  to  "Scotty"  Allen.  Mr. 
Allen  (don't  let  him  hear  what  Hud- 
son has  said  about  dogs)  drove  a  dog 
train  from  Nome  to  San  Francisco 
on  a  Red  Cross  campaign  during  the 
war,  and,  I.  believe,  went  to  France 
with  a  lot  of  his  dogs.    When  I  saw 


among  the  stars  on  his  flag  are  sev- 
eral of  gold.  Let  Hudson  come  and 
look  into  the  now  dim  eyes  of  the 
great,  faithful,  old  fellow  (if  Baldy 
still  lives  as  we  hope  he  does),  then 
let  him  retract  his  slander    on  the 

dog.   

Make  12  meat  balls  from  chopped 
or  ground  round  steak.  Pour  an  un- 
thickened  tomato  sauce  an  inch  deep 
into  a  casserole,  drop  the  meat  balls 
in  this  and  cook  for  one  hour  in  a 
slow  oven.  Remove  the  balls  and' 
into  the  tomato  sauce  put  some  boiled 
and  drained  macaroni.  Cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Place  the  meat  balls  on  top 
and  serve  in  the  casserole. 


To  the  Editor:  The  series  on  schools 
have  been  very  interesting  to  many  of 
your  subscribers.  The  author  wrote 
i  well  on  a  timely  topic. 

The  work  done  in  California  on 
!  consolidation  is  so  meager,  compared 
to  what  other  States  have  done,  that 
we  get  little  notice  in  the  papers. 
The  teacherages  and  beautiful  grounds 
are  few  and  far  apart  in  rural  regions. 
We  know  the  schools  need  attention; 
but  are  very  busy.  We  pay  taxes  to 
get  men,  women,  buildings  and  sup- 
plies dumped  around  in  some  of  the 
bleakest  spots  obtainable,  and  then 
point  with  pride  to  our  schools  in  our 
California.  Still  pioneering,  still 
electing  men  and  women  who  have 
no  interest  in  schools  to  be  school 
officers.  Takes  three  of  us  in  each 
district  to  hire  and  fire  one  teacher, 
and  while  hiring  or  firing  we  gain 
the  everlasting  ill-will  of  half  the 
neighborhood. 

If  the  teacher  picks  out  the  wrong 
boarding  place,  receives  the  attention 
of  the  wrong  bachelor,  or  "keeps  in" 
the  wrong  youngster,  no  matter  how 
right  she  may  be,  we,  each  and  all 
hear  of  her  inefficiency. 

We  get  held  up  on  supplies;  pay 
boards  of  education  to  do  worse  than 
nothing;  hire  the  local  unfit  girl  often 
to  avoid  a  row;  put  up  buildings  that 
are  ugly,  unsanitary  and  dear  at  any 
price  just  because  we  are  not  "wise 
as  serpents"  on  school  matters.  In 
these  busy  times  why  not  get  a  county 
board  of  trustees  to  hire  and  fire  for 
us?  Five  trustees  could  do  the  work 
for  all  the  rural  schools — elementary 
and  high,  in  any  county.  Let  the 
cities  have  their  city  boards  as  they 
now  have  them. 

School  men  have  been  "resoluting" 
for  av  "larger  unit  of  administration" 
here  lately.  In  the  language  of  "hay- 
seeds" it  would  read: 

Resolved:  That  five  school  trustees 
are  a-plenty  for  any  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  resolu- 
tion?— Country  Woman. 
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Study  of  Furniture 

and  Home  Furnishings 

The  First  Necessity 

in  Making  a  Successful  Home 

i  successful  home  is  the  result  of  doing  things  the 
ight  way.    Knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
the  necessary  guide. 

FREE  Books  of  Furniture  Styles 
and  Fashions 

These  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the 
many  fascinating,  interesting  magazines 
and  booklets  and  catalogs  issued  by 
Barker  Bros,  and  sent  Free  on  Request. 

To  the  home-furnisher  they  are  as  en- 
joyable and  necessary  as  Style  and 
Fashion  books  to  the  home  dressmaker.' 
They  are  full  of  ideas — they  teach  ways 
of  making  rooms  cheerful — they  show 
how  to  select  Rugs,  Furniture  and  Drap- 
eries for  desired  effects — they  will  help 
you  make  the  most  of  the  furniture  you 
now  have. 

They  are  FREE  for  the  ASKING.  All 
you  need  do  to  get  them  is  cut  out  the 
coupon  below,  fill  in  the  blanks  and 
send  to  Dept.  D. 


722  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
Cal. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 

Cut  off  along  this  line. 

Please  send  me  the  following-  FREE  publications: 


-BETTER  HOMES 
Beautiful  Magazine 
issued  quarterly. 


— Catalog-  of  Quality-Reed 
Furniture. 

— Linen-Bedding-Mattress 
Catalog. 


— PLEASING  HOMES 
A  splendid  monthly 

Magazine.  — Drapery  and  Rug  Catalog. 
General  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  to  be  issued  in  Spring. 
See   later  announccements. 


HOME-MADE  REFRIGERATOR. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  We  have  found 
a  costless,  home-contrived  refrigera- 
tor a  great  help.  Maybe  it  will 
help  some  one  else. 

It  is  the  commonly  used  frame, 
with  board  top  and  covered  with  wire 
screening  and  muslin  curtain.  This 
securely  fastened  to  the  outside  lower 
part  of  kitchen  or  pantry  window  has 
made  an  all-winter  place,  as  cool  as 
an  ice  refrigerator,  for  keeping  food 
and  drinking  water.  By  keeping  the 
curtain  dripping  from  the  hydrant,  it 
will  have  equal  use  in  the  summer. 
The  window  is  the  glass  door  from 
the  inside.— Mrs-  T.  J.  Fowler,  Fair 

Oaks.   _ — 

BUY  ONE  BRAND  OF  STOCKINGS. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  I  wonder  how 
many  mothers  have  had  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  of  having  a  bad  run 
come  in  one  of  the  stockings  of  a  pair 
for  myself,  or  a  bad  snag  in  one  of  the 
children's,  and  discover  that  the  good 
stocking  left  of  the  pair  does  not 
match  in  weight  or  width  of  rib,  or 
even  in  shade  of  black,  any  other 
stockings  owned.  After  this  had  hap- 
pened to  me  a  few  times,  I  decided 
that  the  way  to  be  thrifty  with  hosiery 
is  to  buy  always  the  same  make  and 
the  same  weight  of  stocking,  then 
there  is  no  trouble  about  "mating  up" 
when  the  accidents  happen — Mrs.  W. 
L.  C,  Sebastopol. 

A  famous  doctor  once  said:  "En- 
courage your  child  to  be  merry  and 
to  laugh  aloud.  A  good,  hearty  laugh 
expands  the  chest,  and  makes  the 
blood  bound  merrily  along.  Commend 
me  to  a  good  laugh — not  to  a  little, 
sniggling  laugh,  but  to  one  that  will 
sound  right  through  the  house.  It  will 
not  only  do  your  child  good,  but  will 
be  a  benefit  to  all  who  hear  and  be 
an  important  means  of  driving  the 
blues  away  from  a  dwelling.  Merri- 
ment is  catching  and  spreads  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  few  being  able  to 
resist  the  contagion.  A  hearty  laugh 
is  a  delightful  harmony:  Indeed,  it  is 
the  best  of  all  music." — The  Conti- 
nent. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  I'll  AIR  IE. 


Sweeter  to  me  than  the  salt  sea  spray, 

The  fragrance  of  summer  rains; 
Dearer  the  sight  of  a  shy,  wild  rose 
hills 

Are  the  wind-swept  Kansas  plains. 
Nearer  the  sight  of  a  shy,  wild  rose 

By  the  roadside's  dusty  way, 
Than  all  the  splendor  of  poppy-fields 

Ablaze  in  the  sun  of  May. 
i  lay  as  the  bold  poinsettia  is, 

And  the  burden  of  pepper  trees. 
The  sunflower,  tawny  and  gold  and 
brown, 

Is  richer  to  me  than  these. 
And  rising  ever  above  the  song 

Of  the  hoarse,  insistent  sea, 
The  voice  of  the  prairie  calling. 
Calling  me! 
—Esther  M-  Clark. 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 


Once  there  was  a  little  three-cor- 
nered black  seed.  It  was  in  a  small 
blue  envelope,  with  many  others  like 
itself.  Polly  Mary  was  carrying  them 
out  to  her  garden.  It  was  a  bright 
May  morning.  Polly  Mary  carried  the 
envelope  clasped  tightly  in  her  small, 
moist  pink  fist;  but  one  corner  was 
not  sealed  tightly,  and  this  one  lithe 
seed  slipped  out  Straight  ahead 
tripped  Polly  Mary,  never  noticing  it 
at  all.  Down,  down,  it  fell,  and 
struck  "Click!"  on  a  pebble  in  the 
path.  But  Polly  Mary  was  singing, 
"I'm  Going  to  Have  a  Garden  Gay," 
and  so  of  course  she  did  not  hear.  It 
was  a  very  tiny  click,  anyway  The 
little  seed  was  sound  asleep,  so  it  did 
not  feel  hurt.  It  bounced  off  the  peb- 
ble and  fell  again.  This  time  it 
dropped  into  a  soft,  warm  place — a 
i  it  tie  hole  close  by  tie  old  birch  post 
that  helped  hold  up  the  Concord  grape 
trellis.  Only  that  morning  Chippy 
Ohirkytail,  the  chipmunk  who  lived  in 
the  garden  wall,  had  remembered  hid- 
ing an  acorn  there  in  the  fall,  and  had 
dug  it  out 

Down  into  the  little  round  hole, 
where  the  acorn  had  lain,  slid  the 
little  black  seed  still  sound  asleep.  It 
had  been  sleeping  almost  a  year! 

But  that  very  night  there  came  a 
brisk  shower,  and  it  settled  the 
warm  earth  down  around  the  little 
seed,  like  a  soft  blanket.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  sunshine  came  and  made  its 
bed  still  warmer;  and  then,  what  do 
you  think? — the  little  seed  began  to 
wake  up,  and  stretch!  Just  a  little 
bit  at  first.  But  the  sunshine  kept 
coaxing  it. 

"I'm  growing;  I'm  really  growing!" 
it  whispered  to  itself.  "It's  such  fun!" 

The  very  next  morning  it  said  ear- 
nestly, "I  can't  stay  down  here  any 
longer.  I  feel  as  though  there  was 
work  fsr  me  to  do,  up  there,  some- 
where!" 

Up,  up,  up,  into  the  warm  sunshine 
it  pushed  its  way!  The  black  over- 
coat dropped  off,  and  there  were  two 
beautiful  green  leaves! 

"Whyee!  I'm  not  a  seed  any  longer 
— I'm  a  plant!    Now  I  must  grow!" 

So  the  Little  New  Plant  grew,  and 
y;rew,  and  grew.  Another  leaf  came, 
then  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, and  the  stem  became  very  long 
and  slender.  It  swayed  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

One  evening  a  merry  breeze  came 
along,  and  stopped  to  play  a  while.  It 
played  so  hard  that  the  Little  New 
Plant  grew  dizzy.  It  could  not  stand 
up  straight  The  merry  breeze  flitted 
away,  with  not  so  much  as  an  "I'm 
sorry."  Probably  it  did  not  notice  at 
all.  Oh,  how  queer  the  Little  New 
Plant  felt!  "What  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do?"  it  gasped. 

"Here."  said  a  dry,  crisp,  pleasant 
voice,  "lean  on  me." 

It  was  the  Old  Birch  Post! 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  whispered  the 
Little  Plant;  and  it  leaned  hard,  and 
soon  was  fast  asleep.  In  the  morning 
it  was  a  whole  inch  taller,  and  had 
walked  in  its  sleep  twice  around  the 
Post    It  felt  safe  and  comfortable. 

"Do  you  mind,  Mr.  Post,  if  I  keep 
right  on  leaning?"  it  asked  timidly. 
It  did  seem  much  to  ask  of  a  neigh- 
bor. 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit!''  quickly  an- 
swered the  Post    "Lean  as  long  and 


as  hard  as  you  like,  and  climb  high!" 

"Oh.  thank  you!"  said  the  Little 
Plant 

So  it  leaned,  and  clung,  and  climbed, 
till  one  day  it  reached  the  top,  and 
said,  "Good-morning"  to  the  Grape- 
vine. 

"Good  morning,  but  who  are  you?" 
asked  the  old  Grapevine,  quizzically. 


"I— I'm  a  Little  New  Plant,"  ii 
stammered. 

"But  what  is  your  particular  name?' 
persisted  the  Grapevine. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  murmured  thi 
Plant. 

"Well,  well,  cheer  up!"  said  th« 
Grapevine.  "So  long  as  you  are  happj 
it  doesn't  matter  who  you  are." 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

^*  lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  bat  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 


COAL  OIL 

(Common  Kerosene) 

Makes  anv  stove 
A  GAS  STOVE 

Anyone  can  install  a  "Uni-   "Serre  and  Save  •• 

versal  Burner,"  which  starts  or  stops  your  fire 
almost  instantly;  burns  coal-oil  without  smoke, 
odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  heats  perfectly. 
Saves  time,  labor,  expense.  Fits  any  stove 
without  change — IS 

Cheapest  to  Buy  and  Operate 

$7-50  size  burner,  with  5-gallon  tank,  8  feet  pipe,  valve,  drain  and  ALL 
fittings — COMPLETED — for  ordinary  domestic  stove;  sent  anywhere,  for- 
warding charge  collect,  #1 -."»<*. 

Universal  Burner  Co. 

246  South  Sp .  Intr  Street        Department  X,        Los  Angeles.  <iilif<iruin 

Made  in  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove — Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


800  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  -than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(oteman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wick*  to  trim  —  No 
•tab**  to  wash.  Mo  dirt  or 
grnana.  bo  glare  or  flicker. 
Abaatatrty  safe.  Poet  can't 
spill  — no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Ouaranta*d  Flva 
Yaara— will  is*  s  llfslhui, 
//your  dealer  eem't  ssspls, 
addraaa  our  mearmt  ojfiot 
for  Catalog  Ho.  At 

ThefiUmn  UnptrO 

>  -o.  Lsa  Aueelea  Ht. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


SERVICE  STATIONS. 

A.  Feather* tone.  968  So.  L>oe  Angeies 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Kimball-Upson   Co..    609-11   K   St..  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
Vaiujnan  A  Fordyee,  Chico.  Cal. 
Hair's  Garage,  Eureka.  Cal. 
C.  E.  Coggina,  El  Centro.  Cal. 
Central  California  Electric  Co.,  Exeter.  Cal. 
Waterman  Brothers  Co..  Fresno.  Cal. 
Cousins  Tractor  Co.,  Hanlord.  CaL 
Central  California  Electric  Co..  Lindsay.  Cal. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Walker.  362   American  Ave.. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Bosch-Bayfield  Service  A  Supply  Co..  922-4 
S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Geo.  W.  Roberts  Electrical  Wkn..  Maryx- 

vi lie.  Cal. 
Lounsbury  &  Shaffer.  Merced.  Cal. 
Frank  Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal. 
The   Motor  Car  Electrical    Co..  2324-30 

Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Herbert  Hedges.  Oxnard.  Cal. 
Guarantee  Auto  Electric  Wks.,  97  W.  Col- 
orado St..  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Ray  Ignition  Works.  Badlands.  Cal. 
Missiou  Auto  Electric  Co..  Riverside.  Cal. 
Sacramento  Motors  Service  Co.,  813-17  L 

St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
Snyder  A  Bell.  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Orange  County  Ignition  Works,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Western  Machine  A  Foundry  Co..  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
Jensen  Bros.  Auto  Co..  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
Young  A  Chamberlain,  1310  6th  St..  San 

Diego.  Cal. 

Auto  Electric  Service  Co..  San  Jose.  Cal. 
Auto  Ignition  Co..  San  Jose.  Cal. 
California  Garage.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Cal. 
L.  A  T.  Company,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
W.  S.  MaxweU  Co..  207-9  N.  El  Dorado 

St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
MaxweU  &  Thompson,  Taft,  Cal. 
Central  California  Electric  Co..  Visalia,  Cal. 
Automotor  Service  Station.  Willows.  Cal. 
Bakereneld  Gar.  A  Auto  Sup.  Co.,  Bakers- 

"  w  Cnl 


High  Tension 
Magneto 


Make  Your  Tractor 
Absolutely  Reliable 

To  be  a  profitable  investment,  your  tractor  must  be 
dependable  and  economical — always  ready  to  do  a  big 
day's  work  without  coaxing  or  delay.  And  since  these 
qualities  are  determined  by  the  ignition,  you  should 
be  sure  to  have  your  tractor  equipt  with  a  Bosch 
High  Tension  Magneto. 

The  sparks  from  a  Bosch  Magneto  are  so  big  and  hot 
that,  even  though  a  lean  mixture  or  low  grade  fuel  be 
used,  every  bit  of  gas  brought  into  the  cylinders  will 
be  fired  completely  and  instantly.  That  makes  a 
powerful,  smooth  running  engine,  with  absolutely  no 
ignition  worries  and  a  low  up-keep  cost. 

The  nearest  Bosch  Service  Station  can  add  Bosch  Dependability 
to  your  present  tractor  engine  in  a  few  hours  time. 

Be  Satisfied  Specify  B*xh 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main    Office   and    Works:    Springfield,  Mass. 
Branches  :    New  York     -     Chicago      -      Detroit      -      San  Francisco 
300    Service    Stations     in    300  Centers 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME   IGNITION   SYSTEM  gg| 
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MOTOR  CARS 


'OTOR  BOATS  -   MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES 
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ANSWERING  THE  CALL 

By  J.  W.  McKenzie. 

Th'  day  is  breakin'  clear,  boys,  so  up  an*  feed  th*  teams. 
When  it's  light  enough  for  workin'  don't  be  wastin'  time  in  dreams. 
Hitch  up  your  mules  an'  bronchos  to  th'  plows  an'  let  us  go — 
For  they're  callin'  from  th'  cities  for  th'  food  th'  farmers  grow. 

Eight  hours  in  th'  factory,  boys,  sixteen  here  on  th'  farm; 

It's  sure  a  fair  division,  an'  it's  actin'  like  a  charm. 

Then  let's  be  out  an'  doin,'  get  th'  ground  prepared  to  sow — 

For  they're  callin',  lads,  they're  callin'  for  th'  food  th'  farmers  grow. 

They  are  sleepin'  yet,  they're  sleepin' — those  poor  workers  over  there 
In  th'  city,  so  speak  softly  when  you  say  th'  teamster's  prayer. 
Let  them  sleep,  our  weary  brothers,  while  we  ramble  to  and  fro — 
For  they're  callin'  from  the  cities  for  th'  food  th'  farmers  grow. 

Don't  let  your  thoughts  go  driftin'  out  to  where  those  sleepers  lie. 
But  pound  your  old  skates  on  th'  back  an'  make  th'  stubble  fly. 
Don't  wish  for  shorter  hours — to  th'  tempter,  answer,  "No!' 
For — Hark!  they're  callin',  callin'  for  th'  food  th'  farmers  grow. 

Th'  sun  has  set  behind  th*  hills.   Th'  night  is  drawin'  on. 
Unhitch  your  tired  teams,  boys,  we'll  rest  again  till  dawn. 
An'  while  we're  ploddin'  homeward  'neath'  stars  how  sweet  to  know 
We  have  answered  to  that  callin'  for  th*  food  th'  farmers  grow. 


"Still,  I  would  like  to  know," 
thought  the  Plant. 

But  about  that  time  it  became  so 
interested  In  some  little  things  that 
were  growing  out  beside  its  leaves 
that  it  forgot  to  wonder,  and  just 
srew. 

Then  one  morning  a  lovely  blue 
blossom  came  out  of  one  of  those 
queer  little  things  that  had  been  grow- 
ing beside  its  leaves' 

Polly  Mary  was  trotting  along  with 
her  watering-pot  when  she  caught 
sight  of  it. 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  called  to  her 
mother,  "here's  the  loveliest  blue 
Morning  Glory!  Such  a  beauty!  Be- 
fore any  have  blossomed  in  my  gar- 
den!" 

"Goody,  goody!"'  laughed  the  Little 
Plant.  "Now  I  know!  I'm  a  Morning 
Glory!  I  must  blossom  just  all  I 
can,  to  deserve  such  a  lovely  name!" 


"I  never  shall  have  any  blossoms, 
never! "  said  a  dry,  choky  voice. 

"O  dear  Birch  Post!''  cried  Morning 
Glory,  "don't  talk  that  way!  My  blos- 
soms are  yours,  just  as  much  as  they 
are  mine!  Don't  you  see — if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  kindness  I  should 
have  been  quite  discouraged.  I  should 
have  dragged  in  the  grass,  and  been 
run  over,  and  never  would  have  had 
a  single  blossom,  not  one!  Don't  you 
see  that  they're  our  blossoms?" 

"Well,  that  is  a  comfort,"  exclaimed 
the  Old  Birch  Post,  and  its  voice 
sounded  crisp  and  cheerful  again. 
"'Our'  blossoms!  Well,  well,  well! 
Just  look, — tomorrow  morning  we 
shall  have  seven!    Well,  well,  well!" 

So  the  Old  Birch  Post  and  the  Little 
New  Plant  that  by  its  help  had  grown 
to  be  a  graceful  Morning  Glory  kept 
their  part  of  the  garden  lovely  all 
summer  long! — Sunday  School  Times. 


TETTING  breakfast  isn't  the  tedious 
job  it  used  to  be,  thanks  to  modern  con- 
veniences— and  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Besides,  the  "Ghirardelli 
breakfast"  is  not  only  much  easier  to 
prepare,  but  it's  also  more  wholesome, 
more  nutritious,  more  sustaining! 
.Ghirardelli's  is  food  and  drink  both! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  V2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Smce  18S2 


San  Franc  be  o 


(F6) 


GHIR4RDELLIS 

Ground  Chocolate 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 


LADY  WARE 
tA  very  fine 
mercerized 
stocking,  fash- 
ioned  with 
seam  back. 
Black,  white, 
gray, cordovan 


Experience  says:  "That 
is  real  value  in  Hosiery" 

ANYONE  can  see  the  beauty  in  Durable- 
li  Durham  Hosiery.     But  Experience 
looks  deeper  and  sees  the  wonderful  wearing 
quality.    Every  pair  of  Durable-DURHAM  is 
strongly  reinforced.      Legs  are  full  length; 
tops  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accu- 
rately marked ;  feet  and  toes  smooth, 
seamless   and  even.    The  Durham 
dyes  will  not  fade. 

Styles  for  children  and  men  as  well 
as  for  women — for  dress,  work  or  play,, 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM  Ho- 
siery. Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  ticket 
attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY*  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Green  Tommtooa, 
Cucumber*. 
Onion* 


You  can  raise  these  and  dozens 
of  other  delicious  vegetables, 
right  in  your  own  yard.  Plant 
good  seedsl  Morse's  Grand 
Prize  seeds  are  always  depend- 
able— and  head  oft  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Most  Morse 
seeds  are  only 

Five  cents  a  packet  at  grocer*, 
florists,  drug  and  hardware 
stores,  etc.,  everywhere. 

(Ml 

C  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Operator  a  of  World'*  Lmramtt  SoodPmrmm 


125  Market  St. 


San  Frandi 


Morse's  Seeds 


Enjoy  city  comforts 

Install  a  Pacific  Water  Closet  in 
your  home. 

Pacific  Water  Closets  are  efficient 
in  action,  attractive  in  appearance 
and  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  equalled  in  quality  by  only 
one  other  brand,  you  pay  no  more 
for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  than 
you  would  for  inferior  brands. 

All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  de- 
fects in  workmanship  or  materials. 

PACIFIC 

PLUHBIKGCnXTURCS 

FOR  SA.LB  BY  ALL  PLUMBKKS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  SL.  San  Fraociico 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 
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CONTENTED  LIVESTOCK 
MAN. 


According  to  a  recent  letter  from 
Benj.  Quigley  of  Linne  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  that  locality  Beems  to 
be  a  modern  Utopia,  even  though  this 
is  a  dry  year.   Mr.  Quigley  says: 

'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
that  one  part  of  California  has  no 
howl  coming.  In  the  Paso  Robles  sec- 
tion everybody  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  conditions.  It  has  been 
a  good  season  to  get  in  crops,  and  the 
work  is  being  done  more  thoroughly 
each  year.  This  year  we  have  a  big 
acreage,  and  all  grain  looks  splendid!  • 
The  fruit  men  are  planting  many 
thousand  acres  around  here,  and  they 
say  the  business  has  not  fairly  com- 
menced yet,  as  plans  for  future  devel- 
opment are  on  a  much  broader  basis. 

•'In  the  cattle  business,  in  which  I 
am  interested,  the  outlook  is  good. 
Everybody  who  has  good  cattle,  and 
makes  any  decent  effort  to  care  for 
them,  makes  money.  I  have  been 
able  to  sell  all  the  purebred  Here- 
fords  I  could  produce,  both  young 
bulls  and  heifers,  to  neighboring,  far- 
mers. There  is  ever-increasing  inter- 
est in  better  cattle. 

"Our  local  beef  prices  have  been 
good  for  a  year.  Anyone  with  any- 
thing to  sell  has  certainly  found  a 
sood  and  ready  market. 

"The  county  voted  and  sold  $1,500,- 
000  road  bonds,  which  in  addition  to 
the  money  from  the  State  for  the  Paso 
Robles  to  Bakersfield  road,  makes 
over  two  million  for  good  roads  pro- 
vided and  available  now. 

"We  have  little  difficulty  getting 
good  help  here.  We  pay  good  wages, 
but  get  something  in  return." 


TILLY  ALCAK'l'K  V  DOES  IT  AGAIN. 


This  great  cow  makes  another  won- 
derful period  of  305  days  she  produced 
tion  period  of  305  days  she  produced 
23,684.1  pounds  of  milk.  This  makes  a 
total  for  7  lactation  periods  of  180,- 
460.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  7,076.51  lbs.  of 
butter  credited  to  this  marvelous  cow 
—90  tons  of  milk  and  3%  tons  of 
butter.  She  is  due  to  freshen  shortly 
from  the  service  of  the  $106,000  bull, 
Carnation  King  Sylvia. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE. 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  word 
conies  that  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa  will  sell  at  auction  45  head  of 
the  best  Milking  Shorthorns  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  sometime  before 
May  15th,  probably  during  the  last 
week  in  April.  Mr.  Harrison  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  present  location 
and  is  unable  to  secure  adequate 
quarters  elsewhere.  Exact  dates  and 
information  will  appear  later. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


National  Dairy  Show  dates  for  1920 
are  October  7th  to  16th.  Breeders  of 
purebred  dairy  stock,  take  notice. 

Sometimes  it  is  rather  hard  to  class- 
ify a  breeder  when  he  is  carrying 
more  than  one  line  of  stock,  but  R.  C. 
Gruhlke  of  Dixon  has  Holstein  cattle, 
Berkshire  hogs,  White  Wyandotte 
chickens,  and  ends  up  by  furnishing 
the  sweetening  in  the  form  of  honey. 
Some  rancher!  » 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  the 
daily  situation,  it  was  found  there  are 
23,000,000  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
ducing 84,611,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year.  Of  this  amount  only  43  per 
cent  is  used  as  whole  milk,  which  is 
less  than  a  pint  per  person.  Out  of 
the  total  amount  41  per  cent  is  made 
into  butter,  or  34,663,850,000  pounds, 
and  the  balance  goes  for  cheese,  feed- 
ing calves,  ice  cream  and  condensed 
milk. 


WRONG  PRICES 
ON  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


The  prices  quoted  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  Symon  Brothers,  11th  and 
Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  in  last 
week's  issue,  were  wrong,  having  been 
taken  by  mistake  from  a  daily  paper 
of  sereral  years  ago  instead  of  a  cur- 
rent iss«e. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  March  17.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  wheat  market 
this  week.  The  flour  market,  which  governs 
the  price  of  wheat  above  the  Government 
guarantee,  is  quiet.  Buyers  are  disinclined  to 
stock  up  beyond  immediate  needs,  and  this 
gives  the  mills  no  incenUvo  to  pay  bonus 
prices  for  wheat. 

BARLEY. 

There  is  no  activity  in  barley,  spot  being  in 
light  demand  and  futures  showintr  considerable 
steadiness.  There  is  a  little  inquiry  for  barley 
for  seed,  as  the  late  rains  make  it  still  pos- 
sible to  plant  barley  with  prospects  of  a  crop. 

Peed  $3.85  ©3.75 

Shipping  $3.75 

OAT8. 

The  demand  for  oats  continues  light.  Like 
barley,  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  oats 
lor  Boed.  This  Is  for  the  red  oats,  as  the  sea- 
son is  too  late  for  the  black  variety  to  be 
planted.  The  inquiry  has  not  yet  developed 
sufficiently  to  give  a  quotation. 

Bed  feed,  ctl  $3.25  ©3.35 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Komminal 

Becleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed  . . .  .Nominal 
CORN 

Corn,  like  the  other  grains,  is  quiet.  Choice 
Egyptian  white  continues  at  $3.80 ti  83.90. 
But  there  have  been  some  sales  of  Egyptian 
brown  at  $3.35  to  $3.40. 

Egyptian,  choice,  white  $3.80 ©3.90 

do.    brown  $3.35®  3  40 

California   $3.25  ©3.30 

HAY. 

Beccipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were  870 
tons,  compared  with  580  the  previous  week. 
Mo9t  of  these  receipts  have  been  from  out- 
side the  State,  as  Oregon  and  Nevada,  and 
receipts  from  California  points  have  been  very 
light.  From  Nevada  the  receipts  have  been 
mostly  alfalfa,  while  from  Oregon  comes  a 
variety  new  on  this  market  called  "Cheat" 
hay.  This  consists  of  sown  cheat  hay 
more  or  les9  mixed  with  oats,  and  seems  to 
meet  with  favor  with  stock  feeders.  The  rain, 
which  was  quite  general,  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  growing  crops.  The  weather, 
together  with  the  shipments  of  Oregon  hay, 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  hay  from  going  higher, 
and  if  anything  the  market  may  be  said  to 
bo  easier. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  4  Oat  $35.00  ©38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00 rt>35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00  ©40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay   Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32.00 ©37.00 

Stock  Hay   $20.00  0  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .$27.00 ©29.00 

Barley  Straw   70c®$1.00 

FEEDSTUFF8. 
Boiled  barley  and  cracked  corn  were  weaker 
this  week,  while  other  feedstuffs  maintained 
the  same  quotations  as  a  week  ago.  The  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  is  showing  weakness/  which 
will  probably  be  followed  by  lower  prices  as 
the  season  advances. 

Boiled  Barley  ;$74.OO075.OO 

Boiled  Oats   $68.00  ©70.00 


Alfalfa  Products   $45. 00  ©50 .00 

Cracked  Corn   »  $73 .00 ©74.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC 

While  potatoes  are  higher,  the  market  has 
developed  considerable  weakness.  Prices  have 
advanced  to  such  a  level  that  many  dealers  are 
cautious  about  buying.  It  is  said  that  the 
supply  is  not  great — in  fact,  that  with  normal 
demand  it  might  be  said  to  be  inadequate.  But 
at  present  prices  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of 
potatoes  in  sight  to  satisfy  buyers.  Onions 
are  showing  strength,  and  advanced  in  quota- 
tions this  week.  There  are  almost  none  of 
the  yellow  variety  on  hand.  The  general  veg- 
etable market  shows  few  changes.  Cucum- 
bers are  lower  and  rhubarb  is  now  sold  exclu- 
sively by  the  box.  Green  onions  by  the  box 
were  also  lower. 

String  Beans,  lb  Nominal 

Peas,  lb  10 ©12 He 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00  ©1.25 

Celery,  crate  $6.00 ©7.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  English,  doz  $2.7503.00 

do.  Hothouse,  box  of  30  $3.5063.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.60©  1.75 

Tomatoes,  SO-lb-  box   $1.00  ©2.00 

Bhubarb.  Strawberry,  box.  40  lbs.  $3.00  ©8.50 

Hubbarb  Squash,  lb  3® 4c 

Cream  Squash.  40  lbs  75  ©85c 

Egg  Plant,  lb.   Nominal 

Potatoes,  Blver  fancy,  cwt  $5.25  ©5.50 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $4.75©5.25 

do,  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $5.50 ©5.75 

do,  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $5.50 ©6.00 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $5.50@5.75 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4>4©&c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $5.25 ©5.75 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $5.00 ©5.25 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.50  ©1.75 

Garlic,  lb  30®  35c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  sluggish.  Large 
quantities  of  both  the  1918  crop  and  that  of 
the  1919  crop  are  still  nnsold.  It  is  said  that 
the  bean  acreage  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
will  be  reduced  60  per  cent  this  coming  sea- 
son. Japanese  beans  are  selling  at  $5.17  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  which  is  lower 
than  any  California  bean.  The  officials  of  the 
California  Bean  Association  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  are  planning  to  hold 
meetings  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  in 
the  market. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $9.50  ©9.75 

Blackeyes   $6. 90  ©7.15 

Cranberry   $6 .50  ©  6 .75 

Pinks  $6.16  ©6.40 

Bed  Mexican   $8.50®  8.75 

Tepary   

Garbanzos   $9.50©9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.1006.26 

Small  Whites   $6.00  ©6.10 

Limas.  Asa'n  prices   $10.40@10.45 

do.    Baby,  Ase'n  prices   $10.50 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices   10.50®  10.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices   $10.75®  11.00 

POULTRY. 

There  is  a  slump  in  the  price  of  small 
broilers.  Those  under  1  H  lbs.  and  especially 
under  1  lb.  have  Bold  as  low  as  40  cents, 
while  the  larger-sized  maintain  last  week's 
quotations  of  from  55  to  60  cents.  Old 
roosters  are  not  in  demand  and  the  bulk  of 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  18.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  local   cattle  market  shows 
signs  of  weakness  with  indications  that  lower 
prices  may  be  looked  for.    The  throwing  on 
the  American  markets  of  about  60.000.000 
pounds  of  cold  storage  beef  by  the  Govern- 
ment, some  of  which  has  reached  Pacific  Coast 
distributing  points,    together   with   some  ar- 
rivals here  of  Australian  frozen  beef,  has  un- 
doubtedly much  to  do  with  the  prevailing  de-f 
pression  in  the  beef  cattle  situation.    There  is 
a  marked  drop  in  quotations. 
Steers.  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11  ©12c 
do.    No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs.'.  ..10     ©12  Vie 

do.    2nd  quality  -   8     ®9  c 

do.    thin   6     6  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  9    ©  9 He 

do.    2nd  quality    8     ®  8 He 

do.    common  to  thin   4     ©  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6H@  7c 

do.    fair    5  H  ®  6c 

do.    thin   4  H  ® 

Calves,  lightweight   12  @12Hc 

do.    medium    9Vi®10c 

do.    heavy   r  •  '    0  9  c 

SHEEP — Mutton  sheep  are  hard  to  get. 
there  being  a  tendency  to  hold  back  for  the 
shearing.  Milk  lambs  are  beginning  to  come 
in,  and  are  in  eager  demand  at  quotations. 

LambB,  milk   15016c 

do.    yearling   13  013  He 

Sheep,  wethers  ..11012c 

do,  ewes    90  9Hc 

HOGS — Hogs  are  scarce  again,  and  the  price 
trend  is  upward  in  consequence.  All  offerings 
are  quickly  absorbed,  and  lightweights  are  in 
especially  good  demand. 

Hogs.  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  15 He 

do.    150-225  lbs  15 \c 

do.    238-300  lbs  15 He 

do.    300-400  lbs  14 He 


Los  Angeles,  March  16.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  situation  is  unchanged. 
Steers  are  stiU  duU  and  weak.    Cows  steady 
and  in  fair  demand,  with  prices  the  same  as 


in  last  week's  report.    Receipts  are  fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.   100001100  lbs. .  .$10.00©  12  50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50 ©10  00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00©  8.50 

Canners   $  4.500  530 

HOGS— Pew  hogs  coming  in  at  present  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  demand  for  all  be- 
ing offered.  Prices  are  the  same  as  last  week, 
with  the  exception  of  lights,  which  are  selling 
a  little  higher. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275H350  lbs.$12.O0©  12.50 
Heavy  averag-g  2260275  lbs.  $14.00014.6,0 
Light   $15  00  ©15.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  Bheep  market  reports  light  re- 
ceipts with  good  demand  for  lambs  and  year- 
lings. Prices  are  holding  firm.  Ewes  also  eeU- 
ing  well  at  this  time.  This  market  is  show- 
ing an  unusually  good  tone  today. 

Prime   wethers   $9.00®  11  00 

Yearlings   $9.60®  10  60 

Prime  ewes  $8.60®  0.60 

Lambs   $14.00©  15.00 


Portland,  March  15.  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts,  1967.  Grain 
and  pulp  fed  steers,  $11.50©  12;  choice,  $11 
011.50;  good  to  choice.  $10©11;  medium 
to  good.  $9©  10;  fair  to  medium.  $7,506 
8.50:  common  to  fair.  $8.50®  7.50;  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $9610:  good  to  choice,  $8 
and  9;  medium  to  good,  $6.50  6  7.50:  fair  to 
medium.  $6.5066.50;  canners.  $305.50; 
bulls.  $5  0  7.50:  prime  light  calves.  $15,506 
17;  medium  light.  $106  15.50;  heavy.  $76 
10:  Blockers  and  feeders.  $7.50»8.50. 

HOGS— Steady.  receipts.  1476.  Prime 
mixed.  $15.75616.25;  medium.  $15,506 
15.75;  rough  heavy,  $11615.25;  pigs,  $12© 
15. 

SHEEP — Weak:  receipts.  806.  Eastern 
lambs.  $17018;  light  valley.  $16617:  heavy. 
$14.50©15.60:  feeder  lambs.  $12©15;  year- 
lings. $15015.50;  wethers.  $13613.50;  ewes. 

$10012.   


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  March  15.  1920. 
During  the  past  week  the  citrus  market  has 
declined  somewhat  on  the  larger  sizes,  but 
the  smaller  sizes  are  holding  their  own.  F.  o. 
b.  California  quotations  on  standard  sizes  are 
$4.50  to  $4.75  per  box.  Valencia*  are  also 
selling  at  $4.50  to  $4.76. 


The  lemon  market  has  weakened  consid- 
erably. There  are  no  f.  o.  b.  prices  quoted. 
Foreign  lemons  are  bringing  $2.65  per  box  in 
New  York,  but  are  inferior  to  their  California 

rivals. 

Citrus  shipments  to  date  total  13.693  car- 
loads of  oranges  and  2.409  carloads  of  lemons. 


the  sales  were  made  at  23  cents,  although  a 
few  brought  25c.  Live  Belgian  hares  were 
also  weaker. 

Broilers,  under  1  %  lbs  4»®45c 

do.  1H  to  IK  lbs  65660c 

do.  1H  to  2  lbs  65060c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs.  ..s  6$055c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38fn4ti. 

do.  I«ghoms   38040c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   50056c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23 ©Site- 
Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring^  Ib. . .  60  0  53c 

do,  lire   45c 

Geese,  young,  per  Ib  36038c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28030c 

Squabe.  per  lb  80©86c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  S6638c 

do.  old.   lb  30032c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  22  026c 

do.  dressed   30c 

Jack  Ral.bi.t-.  doz  $3.0004.00 

BUTTER. 

Extra  butter  showed  »  remarkable  steadi- 
ness during  the  past  week.  From  last 
Wednesday  until  this  Wednesday,  the  quota- 
tion each  day  was  the  same.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  Prime  Firsts  were 
again  quoted.  The  last  quotation  on  this  de- 
scription was  on  February  28,  when  the  price 
was  a  half-cent  higher.  The  New  York  mar- 
ket was  firm,  with  receipts  below  consump- 
tion. Arrivals  of  Danish  butter  in  New  Y'ork 
helped  out  that  market. 

Thu.    Fix    8at.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   59 H  59H  50H  59H  60 59H 

Prime  lsts   58  68 

nan. 

All  eggs  were  higher  this  week  on  account 
of  the  number  going  into  storage.  During  the 
past  week  7.720  cases  of  eggs  were  sent  to 
storage  in  this  market.  That  gives  a  total 
of  12.818  cases  in  storage  compared  with 
4.920  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  37  H  38  H  40      41 H  40      40  H 

Prime  lsts  35      35 H  35 H  35 H  ■»•'•'•  36 
Ex.  pullets  33      33      36      38      33  H  85 
Undersized   30      30      31      32  H  30H  30 % 
CHEESE. 

The  California  varieties  of  cheese  were  all 
lower  thiB  week  on  account  of  more  liberal 
supplies  coming  on  the  market  than  have  ap- 
peared for  some  time.  While  the  withdrawal 
of  cheese  from  storage  continued  it  was  not 
so  heavy.  In  all.  about  70.090  lbs.  were  taken 
out.  There  are  still  over  800.000  pounds  of 
cheese  in  the  local  storage  warehouses,  almost 
four  times  the  amount  of  a  year  ago. 
California  Flats,  fancy   28 He 

do.  Firsts   26c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   31  o 

Oregon   Triplets   29c 

do,  Y.  A  33Hc 

FBESII  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  apples  this  week  was  live- 
lier than  for  some  time  past.  The  demand  has 
been  good  and  the  fruit  has  moved  in  lively 
fashion.  Strawberries  still  remain  something 
of  a  curiosity,  with  the  prise  varyiac  from 
25  to  40  cents. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg.  Oregon  ...  .$2.75 ©3.25 

do,    Laver   $1 .50 

do,    Newtown,  Oregon   $3.90 ft. 3.25 

do.    Newtown.  Calif  $1.75  02.25 

do.    Pippins,  Calif  $1.76  ©2.25 

do.    Winesap   $4 .00 

Pears   $2.50 ©4.00 

Strawberries,  basket    26040c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Considerable    fresh   supplies   of   all  alms 
fruits  arrived  during  the  week.    The  market 
is  firm  at  last  week's  quotations.     The  de- 
mand is  normal. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $6.2605.76 

do.    choice,  box   $4.2504.86 

do.    Standard,  box   $3.25  ©3.76 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $4.50 ©8.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box  $2.75  ©3.26 

do.    Arizona,  box  .$3.5O©4.00 

Tangerines,  box   $1.500350 

HONEY. 

There  is  no  change  in  honey.  It  is  moving 
slowly  in  this  market,  and  is  weak. 

Water  White  18©20e 

Light  Amber   14  ©16c 

Amber   13®  14c 

RICE. 

Local  trade  in  domestic  rice  is  daU  but 
firm,  with  few  sales  reported.  Fancy  spot 
rice  can  be  had  at  $12.00  and  futures  bring 
from  $12.10  to  $12.20.  Choice  may  be  had 
at  about  25  cents  less.  At  present  there  is 
no  demand  for  California  rice  in  the  East. 
Some  of  the  local  mills  are  dosing-,  as  the 
amount  of  puiirly  in  sight  is  t«o  small  to  jus- 
tify continuance. 

PRIED    I  Rt  IT. 
The  dried  fruit  men  are  still  marking  time 
so  far  as  futures  are  <-oncerne*l.    Tina  situa- 
tion may  change  at  any  time. 

Prunes — 40-50*  18©  10c 

do,    50-flOs   16016s 

do.    60-70S   14c 

do,    70-80S   13c 

do.    80-OOs   12  H« 

do.    90-lOOs   11c 

Peaches   16H021c 

Apricots  23030c 

Correspondence  received  by  the 
Peach  Growers  shows  that  the  dried 
fruit  market  is  not  in  as  healthy  con- 
dition as  a  few  months  ago. '  Several 
shipments  of  dried  peaches  and  other 
dried  fruit  were  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Burope.  Euro- 
pean buyers  have  over-bought  and 
are  unable  to  sell,  and  the  speculators 
are  unable  to  resell.  The  result  is 
that  there  has  been  a  cancellation  of 
a  considerable  tonnage  sold  originally 
for  export. 

High  prices  of  potatoes  in  Califor- 
nia are  due  to  the  shortage  of  large 
quantities  in  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Colorado,  held  by  farmers  for 
still  greater  prices,  W.  G.  McMillin, 
State  purchasing  agent,  said  lately. 
Potatoes  have  been  deleted  from  the 
menu  of  most  State  institutions  in  Cal- 
ifornia on  account  of  the  high  price. 
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Los  Angeles,  March  16,  1920. .  . 
BUTTER. 

It  can  be  'said  that  very  little  change,  if 
any.  has  taken  place  in  this  market  since  last 
week's  report.  The  demand  is  good,  and  pro- 
duction continues  on  the  increase.  There  was 
received  on  the  exchange  last  week  28.600 
pounds  more  butter  than  for  the  week  previ- 
ous: the  total  was  313.700  lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  59c 

do.    prime  -first   57c 

do,    first   66c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  shows  a  little  stronger  tone 
today.  Fresh  ranch  extras  are  up  3c  above 
last  week's  prices.  Other  quotations  un- 
changed. Demand  is  exceptionally  good.  Pro- 
duction continues  to  show  Increase  weekly, 
and  195  cases  greater  than  last  week.  Total 
receipt*!  for  the  week  were  2,290  cases.  ' 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   41c 

do,    case  count   36c 

do.    pullets   33c 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  shows  no  price  changes 
this  week.  Broilers  are  coming  in  freely  and 
a  good  demand  is  had.  Friers  are  in  very 
light  supply  and  in  good  demand  at  quota- 
lions.  Mot  many  hens  are  offered,  but  demand 
is  good.  There  Is  still  a  scarcity  of  turkeys 
and  ducks.  What  is  offered  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Broilers,  1  to  IVi  lbs  40c 

do,    1%  to  1%  lbs  44c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys  37®  44c 

Geese   27c 

FRUIT. 

Only  deciduous  fruits  are  in  the  market  at 
Ihis  time,  and  apples  make  up  the  offerings. 
There  continues  a  good  demand  for  all  choice 
stock,  but  little  call  for  any  other.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.90(5)2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  ...  .$2.75® 3.25 
do.  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.25@2.60 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $2.00(5)2.25 

do.  Spitzonburg.  packed  box.  .  .$2.25®3.25 

VEGETABLES. 
Potato  prices  are  lower — slightly  under  last 
week's  prices,  and  the  sale  for  them  is  slow 
and  woak.  Onions  are  firm  in  price,  with 
light  demand.  Cabbage  is  in  good  demand  and 
quoted  higher.  It  is  still  dull  with  lettuce. 
Rhubarb  is  selling  well  at  higher  prices.  Cel- 
ery is  quoted  lower,  and  dull.  New  asparagus 
is  now  coming  in  from  Imperial  Valley  points 
and  the  trade  is  buying  readily.  Northern  as- 
paragus also  in  the  market  and  quoted  higher 
than  Imperial  Valley  stock.  New  potatoes 
1  are  coming  in  and  selling  for  12c  and  16c  per 
pound. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanlyi  .  .  .  .$5.75(5)6.00 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5.7505.85 

do.    New,  lb  12®  16c 

Sweet  potatoes  $4.50® 4.75 

I  Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt...  $5.00*0  5.25 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $6.50® 7.00 

do,    Australian   Brown   $6.75®  6.00 

'Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00® 2.50 

Lettuce,   crate   26®40c 

Rhubarb,  per  39-lb.  box  $1.25® 2.25 

[  Peas,  per  lb  8  ®  10c 

I  Celery,   crate   $3.00@6.00 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75® 2.00 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30®  35c 

[Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  20® 25c 

do,    Imperial  Valley,  lb  15@20c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  quiet,  with  prices  un- 
changed. It  is  stated  on  the  exchange  that 
there  is  little  demand  for  anything  at  all  at 
this  ime. 

IJmas.  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyee,  per  cwt  $5.50® 6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAY. 

-  A  very  fair  demand  is  being  felt  for  grain 
hay  at  present,  which  Is  quite  scarce.  Alfalfa 
is  reported  dull,  and  prices  have  slumped  $1 
lower  than  last  week's  quotations.  Receipts 
for  the  week  only  fair. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $27.00®  30.00 

Oat  hay.   ton   $30.00  034.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $33.00® 35.00 

do.    local,  ton   $34 .00®  36.00 

Straw   $14.00@16.00 

ALFALFA. 

The  Association  announces  that  the  new  crop 
of  alfalfa  should  make  Its  appearance  on  the 
Los  Angeles  market  in  about  three  weeks. 
There  has  already  been  some  little  movement 
the  new  crop  by  the  Association.  The 
market  looks  good,  though  for  some  time 
past  dealers  and  dairymen  have  been  holding 
ofT,  waiting  for  the  new  crop.  Prices  at  the 
opening,  it  is  thought,  will  be  high,  in  view 
of  present  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
Quotations  are  the  same  as  given  last  week, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
California.  Inc..  408-10  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $37.00  ©38.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  $32.00@34.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $28.00® 30.00 

Choice  Dairy   $35.00@36.00 

No.  1  Dairy  $34.00  ®  36.00 

Standard  Dairy   $30.00®  32.00 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 


Cents 

per  pound  for 

Extras. 

Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Ending 

1919 

192II 

1919 

1920 

Jan. 

2.  . . 

.66.19 

62.80 

63.16 

65.00 

9. . 

.61.00 

63.70 

64.00 

65.00 

16.  . 

.61.70 

62.58 

64.16 

66.00 

55.50 

62.16 

61.00 

30.  . 

.44.91 

62.50 

49.00 

66.00 

Feb. 

6. . 

.43.58 

64.75 

47.33 

68.60 

60.75 

47.60 

64.00 

20.  . 

.51.58 

60.80 

63.16 

64.00 

27.  . 

.53.90 

59.40 

55.00 

66.00 

M  arch 

6 

56.16 

58.66 

59.00 

62.00 

57.50 

58.00 

59.00 

20.  . 

.54.41 

69.50 

50.00 

69.00 

27.  . 

.56.41 

58.00 

April 

3.  . 

.54.23 

55.50 

10.  . 

.  57.16 

56.00 

17.  . 

.52.41 

54.00 

°4 

.  54.00 

Mav 

j 

a 

52  9 1 

54  00 

15 

55  16 

58.00 

22.  . 

..57.91 

59.00 

29.  . 

.  .  57.91 

59.00 

June 

57.00 

12.  . 

.  .  53.58 

57.00 

67.00 

26. . 

..52.83 

65.00 

July 

3.  . 

..52.37 

55.00 

10.  . 

..52.12 

54.00 

17. . 

..52.71 

56.00 

GRAPE  WILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
prop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Ending 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Jan. 

„ 

.  .75.60 

62.50 

69.50 

60.00 

9. . 

.  .69.91 

61.20 

66.66 

68.00 

16... 

.58.70 

62.66 

62.41 

58.00 

23.  . 

.52.58 

57.66 

54.66 

55.00 

30. . 

.  .48.75 

58.00 

52.33 

55.00 

Feb 

o.  * 

.  .42.00 

48.16 

43  00 

47.00 

13.  . 

.  .40.90 

45.41 

37.80 

45.00 

20. . 

.  .36.41 

44.10 

39.33 

43.00 

27. . 

.  .37.40 

45.00 

33.60 

42.00 

March 

6.  . 

.  .37.58 

41.33 

37.00 

38.00 

13.  . 

.  .37.16 

37.41 

37.00 

38.00 

39.66 

39.33 

41.00 

27.  . 

.  .40.41 

42.00 

April 

45.00 

10.  . 

.  .42.91 

45.00 

17.. 

.  .45.10 

46.00 

24.  . 

.  .45.00 

46.00 

May 

1.  . 

8.  . 
15.  . 
22.  . 
29.. 

.  .45.00 
.  .46.50 
.  .47.91 
.  .49.16 
.  .47.58 

44.00 
42.00 
50.00 
61.00 
49.00 

June 

6.  . 
12. . 
19. . 

26.. 

.  .45.50 
.  .47  00 
.  .45.91 
.  .49.66 

46.00 
47.00 
47.00 
50.00 

July 

3.  . 
10.  . 

.  .43.97 
.  .47.60 

51.00 
51.00 
61.00 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  8%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


HWINE. 


Poland-Cblnas. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  tc  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  or  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
(or  sale  .    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 

GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin,  Route  A,  Fresno. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  12  and  17  mos.  old. 
Special  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 


THE  PACIFIC  HERD — Poland-Chinas — flock 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Modesto,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 


YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS — Price  and  pedi- 
gree on  application.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1, 
Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

-  BEG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

REAOAK8     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 
~  BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CmNAS^^Wlnton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal. 


J. 


Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  bows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
Pork-making  qualities  into  big  pigs. 

Priced  reasonable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM  BEBKSHIRE8 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

3  LONG,  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $66.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St..  at 
Third,  8  j  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

WE  CAST  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  DEI.lv"- 
eries  on  high-class  Berkshire  bred  sows,  bred 
gilts  and  service  boars  at  regular  prices.  Call 
or  write  Lark  Meadow  Ranch,  Geo.  A.  Stingle, 
El  Monte.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Reducing  herd,  owing  to 
feed  shortage.  See  our  display  ad.  in  this 
issue  and  write  us.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
M(rr     MarT.inez.  Cal. 

CARRUTHER8  FARMS'   BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

REAL   GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Duroe-Jerseys. 


PATHFINDER    WONDER    is    a    son  of 

GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Three 
7  months  old,  cholera  immune,  big-type,  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  boars  out  of  Brookwater 
Helen  B.  No.  277926.  and  sired  by  Happy 
Heinie,  No.  21633,  a  son  of  Orion's  Top  Col., 
No.  171943.  Address,  Sells  Ranch,  Route  2, 
Box  88A.  Merced.  Cal.  

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Bred  ffilts  for  April 
10th.  Also  four  months  old  pigs,  choice 
breeding.    H.  W.  Buerer,  Dos  ralos. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Choice  six-months  boars  and  gilts.  Two 
good  yearling  boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows 
and  gilts.  Weanling  pigs  ready  for  shipment 
in  April. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fomia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

DCROC-JEBSEY8  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 
—  REGISTERED  DUBOCS —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS- — Gil  ts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BOAR  —  Big  type, 
$75.    E.  Tappe.  Route  1,  Porterville. 

FOR  "  THE  BEST  in-  Durocs,-  write- June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal. 

Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED  HAMPS HIRES  ^—  "  Belted 
Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Garden  a,  Cal. 


O.  I.  c. 


O.  I.  c. 

The  Big  White  Hogs  of  Quality 
They  are  prolific,  docile,  mature  early,  mak- 
ing rapid  economical  gains,  and  their  color  is 
right — a  clean  white  dressed  carcass. 

Purebred  Registered  Weanling  Pigs  for  Sale. 
O.  I.  C.  Beaches'  Ranch.  Brockway.  Oregon. 


DAISY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  very  reasonable,  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old,  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener.  Byron,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLMTKIN  BILLS.  —  lixcellein 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Peeho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm.  Box  241,  Appleton.  Wis. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hil crest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.  H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  witk 
world's  record  backing.    Kounias'  Registered 

Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California.   

— CREAMCUP  HERD~^~Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.   


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
St  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California. 

—  REGISTERED  YOUNG"  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson,  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL.  UlAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

~ GOTSHALlTA  MAGKUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Beet  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  California. 

EL   DORADO   HERD   OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves, 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM- JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B!  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

REGISTERED- MILK- AND~ BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

INNISFATL  HERD  MILKING  SHOR* 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHOBT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls.  Cnas.  L.  Weaver, 
Tulare,  Calif. 

Ayrshire*. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYBSHIBES   —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.     E.  B.  McFarland.  414  Claus  Spreckelf 

Building,  San  Francieco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIBES — Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH— Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  gale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister,  Cal.  

ALAMO  HEBITrEOTsTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county  California.  

HEREFORDS^Sierra- Vista- Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms. 
Oak,  California. 


Live 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regifr 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  California. 
"  HEREFORDS  —  Mission- Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders-  of  refig- 
tered  Herefords.  Milton.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — JuKen  Ranch. 

Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oak* 

Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  SIECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cat. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FRESH  MILK  GOATS — Native  and  grade. 
Prices  based  upon  merit.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean, 
Walnut  Creek.  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

K  AUTRE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIrV^- 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE^Breeder  anal  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California. 
—  HARVEY  _»r  VAN   VLEAB,"  Lodi,- Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

CARL  I.INDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Now 
booking  orders  for  ram  lambs.  

DORSETS  AND  BOMNEYS  —  worse*  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULXARD  BROS^WoodTaaidL- CawJi — Breeo> 
era  and  importers  of  RambogiBct  sheep. 

A.  W.  RUSSELL,  Fallon,  Nevada — Fresh 
milk  goats.    Nannie  kids. 


HORSES,  JACKS,  KT*. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  3.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH- 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

FOR-  QUICK-  SALE  —  Imported-  Pereheron 
Grey  Stallion,  seven  years  old.  Priee.  $750.00 
f.  o.  b..  Napa.  Address,  A.  H.  J.  P.,  Map;i. 
Route  2,  Box  75.     Phone  2FS.  . 
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Time  to  Re  tire? 
(Buy  Fl.k) 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

FISK  TIRES 

TIRE  SUNDRIES 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Please  address  «ci>lv  *Attemtioh  or 

TO  THE  CAR  OWNER: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  meet  you  personally,  to  say 
direotly  to  you  some  of  the  things • I  would  like  you  to  know. 

If  you  could  conduct  an  investigation  as  to  which  tire  commands 
the  greatest  good  will  of  its  users  I  honestly  believe  you  would  find  it 
to  be  the  FISK. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tire  is  a  good  one.      I  not  only  think 
that  but  I  know  it.      It  is  built  to  a  high  standard.      The  quality  and 
construction  are  right  and  the  types  of  FISK  TIRES  are  generously  over- 
sized. 

While  FISK  TIRES  are  sold  through  dealers  only,  we  have  a  big 
chain  of  our  own  branches,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  being  so  dis- 
tributed that  all  dealers  in  the  United  States  are  within  quick  reach 
of  Fisk  fresh  stock. 

Each  one  of  these  branches  is  in  charge  of  a  Fisk  man  who  is  on 
his  tip-toes  to  see  that  all  dealers  and  users  in  his  territory  are 
pleased  with  FISK  TIRES. 

In  direct  distribution  facilities  and  in  our  attitude  to  our 
dealers  and  to  you  who  use  tires,  we  have  a  place  distinctly  our  own. 

In  volume  of  production  and  in  years  of  experience  we  are 
among  the  small  group  that  leads  the  whole  tire  industry. 

I  personally  have  seen,  in  my  twenty  years'  association  with 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  its  business  grow  from  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of 
floor  space  to  thirty-one  acres  of  floor  space  and  from  an  annual  busi- 
ness, in  1900,  of  less  than  $90,000  to  very  close  to  $60,000,000  in  1919. 

Our  Ideal,  -  To  Be  The  Best  Concern  In  The  World  To  Work  For 
and  The  Squarest  Concern  In  Existence  To  Do  Business  With,  -  is  a  true 
indication  of  our  aims  and  policies. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Fisk  Tiree. 


Very  truly  yours f 


EHB:M 


Vice  President  &  Gen'l  Manager 
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Pruning  Commercial  DatePalms  for  Profit 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  William  B.  Parker. 


ATE  GROWING  is  relatively  new  in  California,  but  bids  fair  to 
soon  take  a  place  among  the  big  fruit  industries  of  the  State. 
The  date  growers  are  now  about  where  the  citrus  men  were 
thirty  years  ago.  They  know  that  they  can  successfully  grow 
fine  dates  in  certain  sections.  Methods  of  culture,  including 
some  folklore,  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  the  growers  in  the  Old 
World,  and  to  this  we  may  add  what  information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Government  Station  at  Indio,  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  California  and  Arizona,  and 
by  the  progressive  date  growers  of  the 
southwest.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be 
learned  about  dates  before  we  reach  the  de- 
gree of  development  that  the  other  fruit 
industries  have  attained.  The  possibility  for 
study  and  development  of  this  new  industry 
lends  to  the  interest  in  the  work  and  makes 
a  date  garden  one  of  the  most  attractive 
forms  of  horticulture. 

This  article  isbased  upon  fundamental 
principles  as  they  have  been  found  to  apply 
to  the  date,  checked  up  by  two  years'  obser- 
vation in  the  field.  Our  ideas  may  change 
as  time  goes  on,  and  we  maw  prune  differ- 
ently to  obtain  results  that  are  not  at  pres- 
ent foreseen,  but  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral principles  involved  will  hold  good. 

To  Prune  or  Not  to  Prune. 

Some  one  rightly  said  that  one  good  way 
to  prune  a  date  palm  was  not  to  prune  at 
all.  If  applied  only  to  the  removal  of  living 
frorfQs  the  grower  was  undoubtedly  correct, 
but  it  is  evident  that  a  dead  frond  will  not 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  tree.  ...Some 
growers,  however,  are  inclined  to  prune 
rather  extensively,  especially  the  trees  that 
have  reached  their  sixth  year,  cutting  the 
fronds  up  to  the  fruit  stems  of  the  former 
crop.  Other  men  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  do  not  prune  a  living  frond.  One  man, 
wheh  asked  why  he  did  not  prune  his  palms, 
replied  that  he  was  growing  a  commercial 
date  garden  to  produce  dates,  not  an  orna- 
mental garden,  and  if  he  cut  off  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  his  palms  he  would  decrease 
their  efficiency  proportionately. 

The  date  palm,  like  other  plants,  gathers 
raw  materials  through  its  roots  and  elab- 
orates them  with  the  elements  gathered  in 
the  leaves  into  starches,  sugars,  etc.,  which 
are  used  in  building  up  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  The"  larger  the  leaf  area,  balanced  by 
roots,  therefore,  the  greater  the  potential 
elaborating  power  and  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  maximum  growth  and  crop  of 
fruit.  Figure  1  shows  a  young  palm  coming 
into  full  bearing  with  all  of  its  functioning 
fronds  left  on. 

The  Detrimental  Effect  of  Severe  Pruning 
Is  well  illustrated  in  figures  2  and  3.  These 
two  palms  are  the  same  age  and  growing 
side  by  side.  In  1917  the  palm  in  Figure  3 
was  the  larger,  but  on  account  of  an  injury 
to  some  of  the  fronds,  twelve  of  them  had  to 
be  removed.  This  cutting  down  of  the  leaf 
area  resulted  in  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  size  of  these  two  palms.  Figures  1  and  2 
aptly  illustrate  the  two  systems  of  pruning. 
Figure  3  shows  a  palm  pruned  up  and  wired 
up  and  the  offshoots  pruned  back  as  com- 
pared to  the  full-fledged  method  of  Figure  1. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  in  order  to 
make  the  offshoots  stocky  and  in  good  con- 
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Fig.  1 — Young  Plain  coming  into  fall  bearing  with  ail  of  its  func- 
tioning frondx  left  on.     Fig.  3 — Palm  pruned  nnd  offshoots  pruned 
severely.    Palm  fronds  wired  up.     Fig.  .'. — Young  Palm  with  off-Hhoot 
frondx  wired  together  and  all  held  up  by  wire  around  tree. 


dition  to  root,  they  should  be  pruned  back  as  in  Figure  2.  From  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer,  however,  this  theory  appears  to  be  erroneous. 
The  date  offshoot  grows  from  a  terminal  bud  in  the  center  of  the  bulb;  it  is 
fed  with  raw  materials  from  the  roots  of  the  parent  palm,  which  are' elab- 
orated in  the  leaves  of  the  offshoot  into  food  that  is  partly  stored  in  the 
bulb  to  be  used  to  carry  the  shoot  through  the  trying  period  of  rooting,  and 
in  the  growth  of  the  shoot.    Cutting  off  any  of  the  leaf  area  theoretically 

prevents  the  full  and  rapid  development  of 
the  bulb,  and  instead  of  producing  a  short, 
stocky,  ripe  shoot,  such  a  method  should 
produce  a  weak,  bottle-necked,  undesirable 
shoot — as  in  fact  it.  does. 

The  above  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the 
that  were  marked  and  pruned  to  be  cut  in 
writer's  observation  on  several  offshoots 
1918,  but  which  were  not  cut  In  the  fall  of 
1919  these  pruned  shoots  were  observed  to 
be  much  smaller  than  the  adjoining  shoots 
that  were  too  gmall  to  be  cut  in  1918.  The 
trimming  of  the  offshoot  fronds  had  very 
materially  retarded  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  offshoots. 

Right  Time  for  Pruning. 
According  to  the  writer's  observations  and 
experience,  commercial  date  palms  should 
be  pruned  in  the  spring  (February  or 
March),  when  the  winter-killed  leaves  can 
be  seen,  and  just  before  pollinating  time. 
Only  such  fronds  as  have  ceased  function- 
ing, or  as  are  found  to  be  seriously  in  the 
way  from  a  cultural  standpoint  should  be 
removed.  The  offshoot  fronds  may  be  tied 
up,  one  wire  around  the  fronds  of  each 
shoot,  and  if  necessary  one  around  the  tree 
to  hold  them  up,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  In 
cutting,  a  good  stub  should  be  left  to  be 
used  in  climbing  to  pollinate  and  to  gather 
fruit  in  later  years. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  give  Mr.  Parker's 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  pruning  date 
palms,  not  only  for  their  technical  bearings 
on  the  actual  production  of  good  dates  in 
the  most  efficient  and  economic  way,  but 
also  because  they  must  suggest  to  all 
growers  of  palms  that  these  plants  should 
be  treated  rationally  and  with  due  apprecia- 
tion of  their  nature  and  the  requirements 
made  of  them.  And  this  suggests  that  quite 
different  methods  may  perhaps  be  reason- 
able with  different  kinds  of  palms  and 
possibly  with  the  same  palms  in  different 
places.  As  to  the  specific  issues  which 
may  arise  as  to  the  treatment  of  date  palms 
grown  in  a  commercial  way  we  have  nothing 
to  say  at  this  moment  for  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.  If  others  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Parker  our  columns  are 
open.  But  on  the  subject  of  butchering 
palms  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
places  where  they  have  space  to  develop 
their  natural  forms  and  put  on  their 
collars  of  silvery  sheen  beneath  the  green, 
we  have  quite  strong  convictions.  We  are 
even  so  confirmed  in  our  notion  that  we 
protest  against  planting  a  palm  of  large, 
free-growing  habit  in  a  cramped  space — 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  small  front  yard 
of  a  city  home — where  to  get  free  access 
and  egress  and  to  make  a  bit  of  a  handker- 
chief lawn  or  flower  bed.  the  poor  im- 
prisoned palm  is  plucked  of  all  under-feath- 
ering even  before  losing  its  verdure. — Ed.] 
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Wtall  CALCO 

Slide  Headwater 


PERMANENCE  in  construction  char- 
acterizes  the   modern   irrigation  system. 

No  longer  are  irrigation  engineers  content  to 
install  wooden  fixtures  —  fixtures  which  are 
unsatisfactory  in  operation  and  which  soon 
have  to  be  replaced. 

The  Calco  Slide  Headgate,  Model  No. 
101,  is  designed  to-  overcome  the  undesirable 
features  inevitable  in  wooden  headgates.  Be- 
ing constructed  of  metal  throughout  it  never 
swells,  warps,  leaks,  rots  or  burns. 

This  model  is  designed  to  serve  in  connec- 


tion with  "Armco"  Corrugated  Pipe  as  an 
inlet  gate  under  varying  heads  of  water  up  to 
a  maximum  of  twenty  feet.  All  parts,  except 
the  angle  iron  frame  and  lifting  rod,  are  of 
cast  iron. 

The  slide  is  guided  by  angles  in  perfect 
alignment,  and  seat  and  surfaces  of  each  are 
ground  smooth  to  make  a  watertight  joint. 

This  model  comes  in  sizes  varying  from 
eight  inches  in  diameter  to  seventy-two  inches, 
and  with  varying  heights  cf  frame  to  suit 
conditions. 


Model  153 


Model  ISO 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate 

This  gate  is  designed  to  drain 
fy*  land  wherever  floods,  or  tides 
threaten  back  flon>.  It  is  auto- 
matic in  action,  opening  with  very 
little  pressure,  and  instantly  closing 
when  such  pressure  ceases,  thus 
surely  preventing  back  flow. 

It  is  made  from  cast  iron  with  the  shut- 
ter suspended  by  means  of  heavy  steel 
bars  so  fitted  as  to  give'  perfect  balance 
while  the  seats  of  the  castings  are  care- 
fully machined  to  insure  water-tightness. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Armco  Lateral  Headgate 

Designed  for  use  as  an  inlet  gate 
under  varying  heads  of  water  up  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  six  feet. 

Like  all  Armco  sheet  metal  gates,  this 

model  is  made  from  rust  resisting,  Armco- 
American  Ingot  Iron.  It  is  well  made, 
and  moderate  in  cost. 

These  gates  may  be  obtained  in  sizes 
from  a  diameter  of  eight  inches,  to  thirty- 
six  inches. 

Armco  Lateral  Headgate 

This  is  an  inlet  gate  intended  for  use 
under  slight  water  pressure.  It  is  staunch, 
light  in  weight  and  the  cost  is  moderate. 

This  headgate  comes  equipped  with 
whatever  length  of  Armco  Corrugated 
pipe  may  be  necessary.  The  complete 
structure  is  shipped  ready  for  immediate 
use  upon  arrival  on  the  job.  It  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  moved  if  desired. 

The  Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

This  meter  registers  the  exact  amount 
of  water  you  use.  There  is  no  guess  work 
in  obtaining  the  amount  of  water  to  be  paid 
for.  It  can  be  quickly  and  easily  attached 
to  the  weir  by  any  one. 

Send  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  measured  and  the  type  of  weir  used 
and  we  will  supply  definite  data  as  to  the 
form  of  meter  advisable. 


Armco  Irrigation  Gate 

This  is  a  check  gate  for  use  in  the 
bank  of  a  ditch  or  stream.  It  consists  of 
a  section  of  corrugated  iron  pipe  with  a 
slot  through  which  the  hinged  slide  is  op- 
erated. The  pipe  is  grooved  to  form 
seat  for  slide  when  gate  is  closed. 

The  gate  is  always  in  working  order, 
and  much  more  reliable  than  the  common 
wooden  devices. 

It  may  be  purchased  in  sizes  from 
eight  inches  in  diameter  to  fifteen  inches. 

Armco  Irrigation  Gate 

This  is  another  check  gate  for  use  in 
the  bank  of  a  ditch  or  stream.  It  is  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  Model  1 60  with 
the  exception  that  it  comes  equipped  with 
a  collar  or  bulk-head. 

The  bulk-head  affords  additional  pro- 
tection for  when  the  earth  becomes  packed 
back  of  it  and  into  the  deep  corrugations 
of  the  pipe  there  is  little  danger  of  wash- 
ing out.    Send  for  folder. 


Calco  Adjustable  Irrigation 
Dam 

Calco  Adjustable  Irrigation  Dams  fill 
a  long  felt  want.  They  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  checking  the  flow  of  water 
in  laterals  or  streams  and  backing  it  up 
to  any  required  distance. 


They  are  simple  and  easy  to  op- 
erate. They  save  time,  labor  and 
expense  besides  saving  the  lateral 
from  injury.  Write  for  additional 
information. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


calco 
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New  Market  Director  States  Viewpoint 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


The   new    State   Market   Director,   Gilbert   B.  I 
Daniels,  took  charge  of  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sion early  in  March.    The  work  had  been  tempor-  ! 
arily  in  charge  of  Secretary  Fred  N.  Bigelow  of  the 
Commission,    following    the    resignation    of  Col. 
Harris  Weinstock,  due  to  illness. 

What  is  Mr.  Daniel's  viewpoint?  Is  he  qualified 
tor  the  position?  Are  producers'  interests  safe  in 
his  hands?  What  does  he  think  about  producers' 
organizations,  the  causes  of  high  consumers'  prices, 
and  what  does  he  propose  to  do  about  it? 

The  writer  told  him  that  our  readers  would  be 
interested  in  his  views  on  these  questions,  and  we 
found  him  as  frank  in  discussing  them  as  we  could 
have  possibly  wished.  As  to  his  qualifications,  he 
puts  the  blame  for  his  appointment  on  other  people 
much  better  known  to  our  readers  than  he. 

Col.  Weinstock  himself,  though  not  instrumental 
in  Mr.  Daniels'  appointment,  has  'expressed  to  the 
writer  his  favorable  impressions  not  only  of  the 
man,  but  also  of  his  viewpoints  and  early  methods 
of  procedure.  Mr.  Weinstock  urges  the  producers 
of  the  State  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Daniels  and  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  office.  He 
believes  that  the  new  policies  are  likely  to  enlarge 
♦  he  scope  of  the  old,  along  similar  lines,  but  per- 
haps with  additional  work  in  aiding  consumers, 
though  under  the  law  his  aid  to  consumers  must 
be  chiefly  through  encouragement  of  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Geo.  C.  Roeding  was  probably  very  instrumental 
in  securing  Mr.  Daniels'  appointment,  and  he  has 
declared  to  the  writer  his  readiness  to  back  the  new 
Market  Director  to  the  limit.  The  two  men  have 
been  rather  closely  associated  during  recent  months 
on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have  a 
tip  that  the  Board  had  all  plans  made  to  elect  Mr. 
Daniels  as  its  president  for  the  coming  term,  until 
the  present  situation  dawned. 

Market  Director's  Previous  Experience. 

The  new  Market  Director  has  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience, which  has  placed  him  on  an  independent 
though  not  particularly  wealthy  basis.  He  and  his 
father  took  the  first  sheep  up  Mad  River  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  He  has  retained  a  lively  interest  in 
farming  ever  since,  though  he  was  for  several 
years  in  the  merchandizing  business  and  later 
owned  and  published  the  Oakland  Enquirer. 

For  a  couple  of  years,  more  or  less,  just  previous 
to  his  appointment  on  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  laid  off  and  loafed  around  the  State  carry- 
ing grips  and  a  trunk  in  his  automobile  and  getting 
heart's  delight  from  the  contact  with  nature  and 
agriculture.  It  happened  that  he  had  opportunity  on 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  perform  a  certain 
work;  and  it  was  his  creditable  performance  that 
put  him  in  line  for  the  presidency  so  soon. 

Then  came  six  weeks  as  superintendent  of  the 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  beginning  Janu- 
ary 15,  1920,  and  carrying  the  tremendous  rush  of 
annual  license  renewals.  When  the  heavy  part  of 
this  work  was  passed,  Mr.  Daniels  was  appointed 
State  Market  Director. 

Profitable  Markets  Indispensable. 

We  quote  Mr.  Daniels  below  approximately  as 
he  talked  to  the  writer: 

"I  believe  that  unless  farmers  have  permanent, 
regular,  and  profitable  markets,  production  cannot 
continue  adequately  to  supply  the  demands  of  con- 
sumers at  livable  prices.  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  provide  such  markets  is  through  organiza- 
tion of  producers;  and  it  will  be  one  aim  of  this 
office  to  continue  the  aid  heretofore  given  toward 
such  organization.  Already  we  are  called  on  to 
help  in  a  number  of  proposed  organizations. 

"I  recognize  a  particular  advantage  to  con- 
sumers in  the  fact  that  all  producers'  organizations 
which  stabilize  the  markets  to  a  profitable  basis, 
at  the  same  time  greatly  stimulate  production. 

Dairy  Trices  Reduce  Milk. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  if  prices  to  pro- 
ducers do  not  pay  them  a  profit,  they  will  quit  and 
consumers  will  pay  higher  prices  for  shorter  sup- 
plies. An  instance  in  point  is  that  of  five  big  dairy- 
men, who  found  last  July  that  they  could  not  keep 
on  producing  milk  for  San  Francisco  at  the  prices 
being  paid.  Their  herds  were  butchered  and  they 
got  beef  cattle  to  eat  the  feed.  Their  withdrawal 
meant  1,700  gallons  per  day  less  of  milk  to  San 
Francisco;  and  the  consumers  have  been  scrapping 
against  rising  prices  ever  since. 

"The  big  dairymen  can  do  this,  but  I  have  in 
mind  a  man  who  milked  30  cows  and  operated  his 
ranch^with  the  help  of  his  two  sons.  They  went 
to  war  and  came  back,  but  not  to  the  farm.  They 
work  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  city  now,  while 
their  old  dad  and  mother  work  16  hours  a  day  to 
make  ends  meet.  That  is  why  lots  of  other  folks 
have  quit.  In  1918  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
California  decreased  by  36,000,  as  reported  by  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau.  Last  year,  due  to  the  effect  of 
organization,  this  decline  was  stopped  and  a  slight 
increase  was  reported.   The  small  dairymen  in  gen- 


Gllbert  B,  Daniels. 

(Courtesy  Automotive  News  ) 


I  for  retail — harvesting  keeps  them  busy.  We  looked 
into  one  case  in  Oakland.  The  market  idea  was 
being  tried  under  stress  of  war.  A  man,  his  wife, 
and  daughter  had  brought  produce  to  market  and 
had  sold  half  of  it  for  $12.50  before  3  p.  m.  They 
figured  they  could  get  $5  for  the  rest  by  selling  to  a 
wholesaler.  They  said  they  could  have  sold  the  stuff 
at  the  ranch  for  $20.  Here  already  was  a  little 
loss;  but  in  addition,  they  figured  their  expenses 
of  hauling,  cost  of  meals  and  other  expenses,  plus 
the  wages  of  help,  which  would  have  done  as  much 
work  at  home  as  they  would  have  done,  amounted 
to  about  $20.20.  This  put  them  about  $22.70  into  the 
hole  for  trying  to  market  their  own  produce.  They 
didn't  try  it  again.  Still,  such  experiences  do  not 
prove  that  it  can't  be  done,  and  we  are  going  to 
aid  in  the  securing  of  a  municipal  market  in  San 
Francisco. 

State  Commission  Markets  Questionable. 

"It  seems  to  us,  as  it  seemed  to  Col.  Weinstock, 
that  there  is  small  chance  to  make  a  success  of  es- 
tablishing markets  to  which  growers  would  con- 
sign produce  for  the  State  to  handle  on  com- 
mission. A  few  years  ago  a  great  deal  of 
produce  was  consigned  on  commission.  Now 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  food  that  buyers 
go  to  the  fields  seeking  supplies.  As  a  result, 
a  large  percentage  of  various  market  supplies 
pass  out  of  the  producers'  control  before  they  reach 
|  market. 

"There  are  several  other  promising  means  of 
bringing  about  better  market  conditions  for  both 
producers  and  consumers.  We  are  listening  to 
every  proposition  which  anyone  may  think  would 
work  toward  that  end.  We  aim  to  help  develop  new 
i  markets  for  California  produce,  not  only  here,  but 
in  the  East  and  abroad  in  every  practicable  way. 
But  we  will  do  nothing  radical  without  full  iuvesti- 
gation." 


FRESNO  RAISIN  DAY  FESTIVAL. 


eral  have  to  struggle  along,  partly  because  many  of 
them  know  no  other  line,  partly  because  they  are 
financially  tied  up.  Many  a  dairyman  has  quit 
milk  production  and  raised  hay  for  sale.  All  of 
this  does  not  help  the  consumers. 

"There  is  a  peculiar  feature  about  the  profits 
which  go  to  farmers.  The  major  portion  of  such 
profits  are  invested  back  into  the  business  of  in- 
creasing production,  A  great  deal  of  city  profits 
are  spent  wastefully  with  no  great  advantage  to 
the  common  welfare. 

Fundamental  Weakness  in  Farm  Marketing. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  farming 
today  which  this  office  must  especially  help  to 
strengthen.  In  the  days  of  cut-throat  competition 
in  merchandising,  not  many  merchants  or  crafts 
knew  what  were  their  costs  of  production;  and  the 
price  was  largely  set  by  what  the  traffic  would 
bear.  Now.  practically  everybody  keeps  a  cost  ac- 
counting system;  and  knows  what  departments  of 
his  business  are  paying  or  losing  and  how  much. 
A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  farming.  Until 
producers  can  state  with  confidence  and  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  what  it  costs  them  to  produce 
their  products,  there  will  be  a  weakness  in  their 
efforts  to  get  fair  profits.  Many  cost  records  were 
collected  by  Col.  Weinstock  and  are  on  file.  This 
office  will  go  into  that  phase  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. With  such  information,  it  will  be  easy  first 
to  ask  the  representatives  of  consumers'  leagues, 
when  complaints  of  high  prices  are  made,  just  what 
are  the  costs  of  production,  and  then  in  answering 
our  own  questions  convince  the  consumers  that 
their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  permitting 
prices  to  producers,  which  will  encourage  produc- 
tion. 

Organized  Producers  Sell  to  Retailers! 

"Such  prices,  I  believe,  can  be  obtained  while  at 
the  same  time  lowering  the  cost  appreciably  to 
consumers.  We  are  concerned  chiefly  with  Cali- 
fornia production  and  with  California  and  Eastern 
markets.  We  hope  to  see  a  clear  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  markets  for  interstate  shipments  and 
those  for  intrastate  shipments.  We  believe  that  we 
will  have  justified  our  existence  if  no  more  is  ac- 
complished than  to  bring  about  an  arrangement 
with  the  producers'  organizations  of  California 
whereby  they  will  deal  directly  with  California  re- 
tailers. This  would  return  as  much  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  that  part  of  their  business,  as  they  are 
now  receiving;  and  could  reduce  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers as  much  as  2  per  cent  on  some  products. 

Municipal  Free  Markets. 

Already  the  representatives  of  a  consumers' 
body  have  called  here  urging  establishment  of  open 
municipal  markets.  We  have  asked  producers  down 
the  peninsula  if  they  would  patronize  such  markets. 
They  generally  said  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
their  products  quick  and  get  back  home — no  time 


(Written  for  ruriflc  Rural  1'ress.) 

If  "the  earth  do  move  and  the  sun  do  shine," 
April  30  will  find  Fresno  "all  dolled  up"  for  the 
occasion  of  the  Annual  Raisin  Day  Festival.  A 
i  proclamation  has  been  made,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion has  been  extended  to  everybody  to  come  and 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

Every  business  concern  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 
has  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  parade  and 
pageant,  by  the  Raisin  Day  Festival  Association,  at 
the  Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  who 
took  part  in  the  1919  parade  have  been  urged  to 
take  part  again. 

The  pageant  program  will  be  unitfue,  as  special 
stress  is  being  laid  upon  the  historical  idea  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  parade,  therefore  it  is  impera- 
tive that  every  one  interested  in  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking  come  to  the  front  with  what- 
ever assistance  they  may  be  able  to  render.  Valu- 
able prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  floats 
in  each  section.  There  will  be  music  "by  the  mil- 
lions,'' as  every  brass  band  and  every  musical  or- 
ganization from  "Dan  to  Beersheba"  has  been  en- 
gaged to  dispense  music  from  jazz  to  grand  opera, 
so  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  one  not  to  keep  in 
step  that  day. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion to  have  an  elaborate  section  in  the  parade 
headed  by  a  scenic  description  of  the  "Days  of  '49," 
followed  by  a  prairie  schooner. 

There  will  also  be  the  old  stage  coach,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Fresno  parlor,  Native  Sons.  Au  Indian 
hold-up  scene  will  be  pulled  off.  Tom  Mix  of  dare- 
devil screendom  will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
what  he  and  his  bunch  of  huskies  could  do  if  it 
was  the  "real  stuff." 

Speed  burners  of  international  reputation  will 
take  the  turn  at  100  miles  or  better.  Valuable  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  every  "stunt  pulled  off.!'  Don't 
forget  the  day,  April  30.  Come  early,  as  there  will 
be  others  there  besides  you. 


TRACTOR  COURSE  PRINTED. 


Under  this  head  in  our  issue  of  March  20  we 
stated  that  a  condensed  compendium  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  Tractor  Short  Course  lectures  had  been 
printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association.  We  said  this  could  be  ob- 
tained along  with  the  catalog  printed  for  the  State 
Fair  tractor  exhibit  by  sending  us  or  the  Association 
five  cents  to  cover  the  postage.  Before  noon  Mon- 
day we  alone  had  three  dozen  applications  with 
postage  and  they  are  still  coming  on  every  mail. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  Association  did  not 
intend  the  bulletins  for  free  distribution.  To  cover 
the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  including  a  large 
number  furnished  free  to  the  University  in  return 
for  the  subject  matter,  the  Association  is  compelled 
to  charge  25  cents  each  for  the  bulletins. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  MARCH. 

AS  WE  write  on  Monday  we  are  enjoying:  the 
first  fruits  of  the  best-looking  storm  which 
has  come  to  California  this  year— and  there  is 
apparently  a  whole  lot  of  fruit  on  the  storm-tree 
still  to  be  shaken  down.  March  has  been  sticking 
to  her  job  commendably  ever  since  we  put  it  in  the 
paper  that  March  could  pull  all  California  out  of 
the  dry  bog— in  all  but  the  forbidden  spirituous 
ways_if  She  would  really  settle  down  to  rain- 
making.  It  has  taken  March  some  twenty  days  to 
get  into  the  real  swing  of  it.  but  after  this  writing 
she  has  still  ten  days  to  do  her  best,  and  who 
knows  but  that  she  may  float  Alcatraz  island  out 
to  anchorage  beside  the  Farallones  and  thus  put 
all  doubters  and  croakers  where  they  belong  by 
All  Fools'  Day! 

Is  it  not  strange  that  mankind  has  not  yet 
learned  to  take  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  as  it  comes 
and  charge  it  up  to  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  jawing  so  much  about  it?  As 
we  were  tramping  our  way  through  the  mud 
homeward  from  church  yesterday,  carefully  pick- 
ing places  to  avoid  slough-holes  which  were  deeper 
than  the  height  of  our  rubber  tires,  we  ran  up 
against  a  couple  of  men  who  were  yelling  and 
gesticulating  across  the  roadway,  mad  as  March 
hares,  and  we  caught  this:  "You  think  you  can 
stump  me  by  asking  where  this  storm  came  from — 
I  tell  you  it  came  from  nowhere.  It  is  the  regular 
equinoctial!" 

"Equinoctial  be  blanked!  You  ought  to  read 
science  which  tells  you  that  equal  nights  and  days 
have  no  more  storms  than  when  one  Is  longer 
than  the  other.  You  are  full  of  superstition!  I 
tell  you  this  storm  is  straight  from  Hatfield! 
Now,  take  that  for  a  straight  tip!" 

And  we  left  them  still  at  it.  The  issue  reminded 
us  of  the  old  story  of  two  schoolma'ams  who  were 
quarreling  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"neither"  and  appealed  to  the  Irish  janitor  for  a 
decision.  "Now,  Patrick,"  said  one  of  them,  "how 
do  you  call  the  word  n-e-i-t-h-e-r,  "knee-ther"  or 
"nigh-ther"?  "  'Naythur,'  mum,"  said  Patrick. 
And  it  is  the  same  way  with  this  storm.  It  is 
normal  for  March,  and  though  the  equatorial  and 
the  ecliptic  make  a  great  cross  in  an  imaginary 
sky,  or  whether  Mr.  Hatfield  crosses  his  fingers 
over  his  well-filled  pocketbook,  the  storm  came 
from  "naytber  o'  thim." 

We  are  more  interested  in  the  portentous  question 
of  where  the  storm  hit  hardest  and  what  does  it 
signify.  All  this  year  Southern  California  has  been 
hit  first  and  relatively  hardest.  Take  yesterday's 
record,  for  instance:  Ix>s  Angeles  was  nearly  sub- 
merged with  1.13  inches:  San  Francisco  was 
sprinkled  with  half  an  inch.  Does  it  mean  that 
Southern  California  is  to  be  the  wash-bowl  of  the 
State  and  San  Francisco  must  float  along  in  a 
fool's  paradise  of  "bay  and  climate"?  The  ques- 
tion is  over-much  for  us,  and  we  relegate  it  to  our 
coterie  of  self-constituted  weather  prophets! 


THE  NEW  MARKET  DIRECTOR. 

Mr.  Hodges  gives,  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  a  timely  sketch  of  the  ways  in  which 
Mr.  Daniels  came  to  be  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
Market  Director,  and  how  his  mind  is  starting  to 
function  upon  the  problems  of  this  most  important 
office.  We  have  personally  known  Mr.  Daniels  for 
many  years,  and  have  admired  the  keenness  of  his 
perceptions  upon  the  agricultural  capability  and 
needs  of  California  and  his  earnest  efforts  to  pro- 
mote realization  of  them  by  vocational  education 
and  research,  and  by  securing  for  our  farmers  a 
fair  deal  among  the  callings  of  men,  politically,  so- 
cially and  economically.  In  this  way  he  is  really 
an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  amended  law  of 
1919,  which  prescribes  the  scope  and  duties  of  State 
Market  Director,  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to 
administer.  We  count  this  a  very  important  fact, 
because  when  Col.  Weinstock's  health  withdrew 
him  from  public  service  there  was  naturally  some- 
thing of  an  onset  made  uflon  this  law  by  those  who 
have  long  desired  to  make  the  Market  Director's 
office  a  band-stand  for  demagogic  rag-time  and  by 
others  who  wish  to  defy  all  economic  laws  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  by  the  installation  of  arbitrary 
price  regulation,  which  has  no  regard  for  pro- 
ducers' costs  and  investments,  and  which  would 
starve  the  consumers  in  whose  visionary  interests 
it  was  set  up — because  arbitrary  regulation,  on  the 
basis  of  consumers'  conceptions  of  what  they 
should  pay,  would-  quickly  e,mpty  the  markets  of 
anything  for  them  to  buy.  Prices  are  the  product 
of  economic  laws  and  conditions,  and  to  attempt 
to  stem  them  by  arbitrary  regulation,  as  some  of 
our  adorable  lady  friends  declare  they  will  under- 
take to  do,  will  leave  them  in  the  plight  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  when  she  undertook  to  sweep  the  beach 
clean  of  ocean-rollers  with  her  broom — and  noth- 
ing gained  but  a  lot  of  wet  lingerie!  We  arraign 
no  one,  for  we  lack  of  specific  data,  but  it  was  com- 
mon rumor  that  Governor  Stephens  was  beset  by 
all  kinds  of  "influence"  to  install  as  State  Market 
Director  this  and  that  person  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  conduct  the  office  In  accordance 
with  "visions"  of  direct  trade,  free  markets,  par- 
cel-post ordering  and  receiving,  and  other  nice 
little  notions  which  never  can  cover  one  per  cent 
of  our  great  products,  because  our  local  population 
cannot  consume  much  of  it  at  best,  and  because  no 
large  percentage  of  what  consuming  population  we 
have  will  buy  that  way.'  And  there  were  some  who 
would  have  liked  to  capture  the  office  to  install 
great  schemes  of  State  purchase  and  storage  by 
commandeering — wild  schemes  which  would  either 
ruin  producers  or  starve  consumers,  or  both,  and 
bankrupt  the  State  while  the  process  was  going  on. 
We  apprehend  no  ventures  in  any  of  these  lines 
from  Mr.  Daniels,  except  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 
promote  efforts  for  self-help  among  those  who  will 
undertake  it  on  practicable  and  not  visionary  lines. 
It  is  Mr.  Daniels'  duty,  and  we  presume  it  will  be 
his  choice  also,  to  promote  producers'  organizations 
for  co-operative  handling  of  their  products  as  both 
law  and  equity  among  producers  and  consumers 
shall  require;  to  help  producers  correct  their  pol- 
icies and  methods  as  the  courts  may  prescribe,  to 
the  end  that  the  great  food  production  of  the  State 
shall  proceed  decently  and  in  order  toward  wide- 
spread local  prosperity  and  distinguished  world- 
service. 

POLITICS  AND  FINANCE. 

We  have  drifted  into  the  higher  matters  of  trade 
and  finance  as  a  relief  from  the  profound,  construc- 
tive political  suggestions  which  we  hammered  out 
last  week.  It  seems  to  be  the  other  way  around 
with  our  young  friend,  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  for  he  has 
taken  to  politics  as  a  relief  from  too  high  finance. 
President  Barrows  was  telling  his  audiences  last 
week  that  the  University  needed  another  million 
dollars  a  year  to  teach  10,000  pupils  and  feed  a 
larger  staff  of  instructors  than  any  university  in 
this  country  has.  It  is  of  course  not  causative,  but 
merely  coincidental  that  Mr.  Merritt  concluded  to 
withdraw  from  the  university  controllership  and 
take  up  Hooverian  politics,  which  have  the  strange 
quality  of  not  only  not  requiring  anyone  to  "raise 
the  wind,"  but  of  sailing  by  their  own  momentum 
against  all  the  winds  which  all  other  candidates 
are  making.    Therefore,  it  may  be  a  relief  to  Mr. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

More  money,  this  Is  the  place  to  look..  We  want  sev- 
eral more  genuine,  drud-ln-earnr»t  men  who  are  up  and 
stepping,  for  our  circulation  work..  Men  who  ran  look 
after  our  renewals  and  can  find  new  readers  for  the 
Rural  Press.  If  you  are  Ihe  kind  to  put  things  across, 
write  us  today. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  No  investment  neces- 
sary but  that  you  have  an  automobile.  Permanent  work 
and  a  permanent  guaranteed  salary  with  advancement 
and  bang-up  support. 

To  save  time  teU  us  all  about  yourself  in  the  first  I 
letter.    Write  it  now  and  see  what  we  have.     You  can't 
afford  to  let  this  go. 

Merritt  to  get  into  something  which  does  not  have 
to  be  financed — at  least,  not  at  all  seriously.  How  - 
ever, farming  does  have  to  be  financed  and  we  have 
to  make  a  recreation  of  the  discussion  of  it,  and 
not  seek  diversion  with  Mr.  Merritt  in  furnishing 
jazz  music  for  Mr.  Hoover  to  "go  down  the  middle" 
in  the  political  cotillion  of  1920.  For  Mr.  Hoover 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  if  he  could  lop  off  the  repre- 
hensible standpat  trunk  of  the  Republican  elephant 
and  the  spectacular  socialistic  tail  of  the  Demo- 
cratic donkey,  he  would  have  a  political  body  which 
would  suit  him  well  enough.  And  that  seems  to  be 
about  the  way  his  candidacy  is  going  down  the 
middle,  and  there  can  be  said  of  it,  as  the  Chinese 
immigrant  said  of  a  street-car  moved  by  an  under- 
ground cable:  "No  pushee;  no  pullee;  go  like 
helle;  Melican  man  heap  sabe."  And  that  seems 
to  be  about  the  way  Mr.  Hoover's  candidacy  is  go- 
ing— by  some  strong  undercurrent  of  American 
public  opinion. 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  FARMING. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  protest  we  made 
some  weeks  ago  against  the  effort  by  some  corpor- 
ate rival  interests  to  disorganize  the  joint  stock 
land  banks,  is  now  justified  by  the  rising  public 
attitude  toward  promoting  instead  of  demoting 
those  establishments.  Of  course,  their  work  must 
unavoidably  interfere,  in  a  way,  with  the  business 
of  mortgage  dealers,  who  handle  the  surplus  funds 
of  great  insurance  companies,  etc.,  and  too  often 
have  done  it  to  their  own  delight  and  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  farmer-borrowers.  The  effort  by  such 
interests  to  impeach  the  joint  stock  banks  on  the 
false  ground  that  they  were  rivals  of  the  mutual- 
liability  farm  loan  banks  has  practically  come  to 
naught,  because  the  great  agricultural  associations 
have  repudiated  it,  and  because  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  has  officially  declared  that  both  the  mutual* 
and  the  joint  stocks  are  banks  created  by  the  same 
law  and  are  both  under  the  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  the  federal  government  as  vested  in  the 
Farm  Loan  Board.  It  seems  that  such  power  of 
regulation  has  been  exercised  and  accepted  by  the 
joint  stock  banks.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  a  circular  of  instructioRs  issued  to  them: 

"Joint  stock  land  banks  are  exempted  from  the 
specific  limitation  imposed  upon  federal  land  banks, 
in  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  loans  may 
be  made.  The  general  purposes  of  the  act,  however, 
are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  title,  "to  provide  capital 
for  agricultural  development,"  and  this  purpose  is 
so  generally  understood  and  accepted,  that  the 
Board  feels  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  and  sound  public  policy,  that  loans  should 
be  made  by  joint  stock  land  banks,  except  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  in  the  Act,  or  other  purposes 
related  to  agricultural  development,  and  that  the 
Board  cannot  approve  loans  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  speculation,  or  other  purposes  entirely 
foreign  to  agricultural  production." 

The  Farm  Loan  Board  also  certifies  that  the 
earnings  of  these  banks  have  t*en  9%  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock  and  not  about  four  times  that, 
which  has  been  alleged  by  their  rivals  who  desire 
to  displace  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
regulations  which  the  Farm  Loan  Board  has  im- 
posed may  be  incorporated  in  amendments  to  the 
law,  and  thus  policies  and  limitations  which  the 
joint  stock  banks  have  accepted  and  operated  under 
may  be  continuously  enforced  as  organic  require- 
ments. The  essential  requirement  is  more  money 
for  farming  on  terms  which  farming  can  afford  to 
borrow  and  to  repay. 

PERSONAL  CREDIT  FOR  FARMING. 

We  are  glad  that  the  very  interesting  question  of 
personal  credits  for  farming  operations  is  soon  to 
rise  again  in  Congress.  It  started  to  follow  the  en- 
actment of  the  mortgage  credit  law  which  created 
the  farm  loan  banks  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
but  it  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult  question,  and 
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the  war  diverted  legislative  attention  from  it — al- 
though it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  Congress 
by  agricultural  organizations  as  needful  and  quite 
as  important  as  the  farm  loan  law,  which  has  re- 
duced interest  rates  to  farmers  and  the  fierce  and 
frequent  renewal  charges  to  which  they  have 
always  been  subject.  During  the  war  some  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  endeavored  to  have  trustworthy 
farmers  financed,  even  if  they  did  not  have  an  as- 
pect acceptable  to  ordinary  banking,  but  the  under- 
taking was  too  much  of  a  surprise  to  conservative 
financiers,  and  nothing  came  of  it  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  an  innovation 
to  expect  to  get  far  on  the  basis  of  local  war-time 
patriotism  alone.  It  is  really  a  great  problem, 
even  though  experience  in  other  countries  has 
shown  that  personal  credit  to  farmers,  of  such  rel- 
atively small  amounts  as  they  need  from  time  to 
time,  can  be  organized  with  exceedingly  small  risk 
and  with  fair  earnings  for  the  money,  and  the  suf- 
fering of  farmers  who  have  to  float  their  modest 
undertakings  on  waters  tenanted  only  by  financial 
sharks  can  be  largely  reduced  if  not  almost 
wholly  prevented.  But  it  is  not  a  flat  affair  and  it 
must  develop  into  a  system  of  wide  application  with 
the  force  of  public  interest  and  confidence,  both  in 
the  purpose  and  the  method.  For  this  reason  it 
must  proceed  from  Congress  as  the  outcome  of 
careful  investigation  and  thought  in  the  form  of  a 
plan  of  organization  for  personal  credit,  to  the  end 
that  those  of  good  repute  for  honesty,  industry  and 
thrift  can  supply  themselves  with  better  livestock, 
implements,  nursery  trees  and  supplies  generally, 
which  will  enable  them  to  produce  more  profitably 
and  thus  qualify  themselves  to  pay  their  debts  and 
set  ahead  much  faster  than  they  can  without  good 
things  to  work  with,  or  than  they  can  by  borrowing 
money  to  get  good  things  on  the  rates  and  terms 
which  are  now  exacted  for  loans  for  such  purposes 
by  ordinary  lenders.  Of  course,  we  know  that  or- 
dinary lenders  have  more  respect  for  farmers' 
personal  security  than  they  used  to  have  and  that 
some  agencies  are  undertaking  to  make  loans  on 
special  farm  equipment  on  the  basis  of  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  personal  responsibility  of  men 
and  the  actual  practical  value  of  purebred  animals 
and  improved  farm  machinery,  because  of  the  better 
and  quicker  returns  which  can  be  had  from  land 
by  such  improved  equipment.  All  such  progress  is 
in  the  right  direction.  What  seems  to  be  necessary 
is  to  crystallize  all  this  better  and  truer  sentiment 
and  more  just  and  fair  practice  in  financing  farm- 
ing, shall  give  birth  to  a  system  of  personal  credit, 
which  can  be  invoked  in  every  community  to  give 
those  of  middle  age  a  change  to  provide  better  for 
their  declining  years  and  encourage  the  young  to 
start  up  the  hill  with  more  cheer  and  better  climb- 
ing power.  We  are  confident  there  is  a  way  to  do 
it,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  that  Congress  will 
undertake  to  find  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 


Inquirers    Mast    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Graft  Protection. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  grafted  prune  on  almond 
trees  1  to  3  years  old,  and  have  whitewashed  the 
limbs  up  to  the  grafts  with  quicklime,  salt,  and 
water.  Will  this  protect  the  buds  from  the  red 
spider?  If  not,  what  should  be  done?  I  have  also 
grafted  walnut  on  black  walnut — 5  to  8  year  old 
trees.  Do  these  grafts  need  protection  from  any 
insect  or  disease?  If  they  do,  what  remedy  do  you 
suggest? — J.  A.  C,  Campbell. 

The  whitewash  ought  to  seal  up  most  of  the  red 
spider  eggs  there  may  be  on  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
After  the  growth  starts  and  the  weather  begins  to 
warm  up  sprinkle  the  foliage  from  time  to  time 
with  sulphur.  Band  the  trees  around  the  main  stem 
below  the  branches  with  fluffy  cotton-batting, 
loosely  tied  with  a  string  to  stop  off  rose-beetles, 
cutworms,  or  anything  else  which  may  come  from 
the  ground.  You  may  do  this  to  the  walnuts  also. 
If  the  walnut  grafts  start  out  rapid  growth  nail 
laths  on  the  stock,  letting  them  extend  upward  so 
you  can  tie  the  new  growth  to  them  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  them  out. 


Pruning  a  Branched  Nursery  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  When  there  is  a  well-spaced,  and 
well-balanced  set  of  branches  below  the  point 
where  it  is  to  be  headed,  should  they  be  cut  off  at 
the  trunk  or  left  several  inches  long,  and  let  them 
act  as  the  head  of  the  tree  ? — A.  T.,  Porterville. 

When  a  nursery  tree  has  lateral  branches  in 
proper  places  to  form  parts  of  the  head  we  should 
cut  them  back  enough  to  get  two  well-placed  lat- 
erals from  each  of  them — that  is,  to  get  such  lat- 
erals not  too  far  away  from  the  main  stem.  All 
other  shoots  which  are  not  thus  desirable  should 
be  cut  back  to  one  bud  and  its  growth  subsequently 
pinched  to  make  a  bunch  of  leaves  and  not  unde- 
sirable extensions. 

Dahlia  Growing  and  Lice  Killing. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  too  early  to  plant  dahlia 
bulbs?  Also  to  have  good  results,  should  they  be 
pruned  to  just  one  main  stalk?  If  so,  should  extra 
branches  be  pulled  off  as  soon  as  they  appear?  I 
have  considerable  trouble  with  black  lice  on  the 
stems  of  the  flowers:  would  you  advise  spraying 
with  tobacco?  If  so,  what  is  the  proportion?  Also, 
what  is  good  for  lica  on  kale  plants?  As  I  feed 
this  to  chickens  I  would  not  like  anything  poison- 
ous.— E.  N.,  Martinez. 

You  can  plant  out  dahlias  now  or  you  can  keep 
them  cool  and  plant  a  month  or  two  later,  if  you  de- 
sire to  have  the  fall  blooming  time  when  other 
things  are  scant,  which  makes  the  dahlia  particu- 
larly desirable.  If  you  wish  monstrous  blooms  re- 
duce to  one  or  few  stems  by  removing  others  as 
they  start,  and  stake  those  you  keep  against  blow- 
ing over.  We  prefer,  however,  to  give  the  roots 
greater  distance  and  let  them  make  large  sym- 
metrical plants  with  several  stems  and  long  bloom- 
ing season.  You  can  spray  with  tobacco  extract, 
a  tablespoonful  to  five  gallons  of  water,  dahlias, 
kale,  or  any  other  plant.  It  makes  a  plant  nasty, 
but  the  amount  will  not  be  enough  to  make  it  poi- 
sonous on  any  small  amount  of  the  foliage.  But 
you  can  clean  your  dahlia  stems  and  kale  leaves 
about  as  well  by  standing  close  and  knocking  off 
the  lice  with  a  good  straight  shot  at  them  with  the 
hose  nozzle. 

Apricot  on  Pear! 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  near  Watsonvile 
said  he  was  going  to  plant  some  apricot  trees 
grafted  on  pear  root.  I  have  been  in  the  fruit 
business  for  over  ten  years,  but  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  tree.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it? — 
Subscriber,  Oak  Grove. 

We  never  heard  of  it  either.  Tell  your  neighbor 
not  to  hurry,  but  you  would  like  to  see  such  a 
tree  when  he  gets  it. 

Distances  for  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Eight  years  ago  I  planted  black 
walnut  nuts;  and  the  seedlings  are  about  all 
grafted  now  to  Paynes.  The  trees  were  planted 
fifty  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  with  an  apple  tree  be- 
tween, and  the  rows  are  forty-eight  feet  apart. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  another  row  of 
walnuts  between  the  rows  at  this  late  date?  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Payne  variety  does  not  grow  very 
large,  and  by  planting  diagonally  (opposite  the 
apples  only)  the  trees  would  be  about  33  or  34 
feet  apart.  The  sooner  the  apples  are  crowded  out 
the  better.  They  work  me  to  death  and  give  no 
profit.  I  expect  to  extend  this  orchard  this  year, 
and  will  plant  by  that  method,  and  would  like  to 
have  it  all  alike.  How  long  would  it  be  before  they 
would  crowd?  The  soil  is  a  rich  river  bottom  with 
irrigation. — A.  D.  H.,  Jenny  Lind. 

We  should  knock  out  the  apples  at  once  if  they 
treated  us  as  you  describe,  and  we  would  not  put 
any  more  walnuts,  nor  would  we  plant  new  walnut 
orchard  at  33  feet  distances.  The  grafted  seedlings 
are  fully  as  close  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  a 
marked  disposition  to  give  walnuts  60  feet  instead 
of  40  or  50  feet.  We  are  not  sure  about  the  Payne 
being  a  small  grower.  We  have  not  seen  many  re- 
cently planted  trees,  but  when  we  saw  the  original 
tree  some  years  ago  it  was  a  good  sky-scraper.  On 
such  soil  as  you  describe  and  with  water  handy,  we 
have  an  idea  that  Payne  will  stretch  out  all  right. 

Capital  Punishment  for  Adriatic. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  White,  Adriatic  fig-tree 
which  bears  heavily,  but  the  fruit  does  not  mature, 
and  when  it  does  it  is  a  poor  grade.  Can  I  remedy 
this  by  pruning?  If  not,  is  it  advisable  to  graft 
into  another  variety.  If  so,  what  variety  would  you 
suggest,  and  how  and  when  should  it  be  grafted? — 
J.  A.  C,  Campbell. 

No  treatment  will  reform  the  tree.  Graft  over 
with  whatever  variety  any  neighbor  tells  you  be- 


haves well.  As  you  are  not  in  a  fig  district,  it  is 
useless  to  prescribe  varieties  of  which  you  may  not 
be  able  to  get  scions  immediately — for  grafting 
should  be  done  at  once  while  the  scions  you  can  get 
near  by  are  still  dormant. 

Rabbits  and  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  finished  planting 
peaches  and  almonds.  The  rabbits  began  barking 
them.  I  whitewashed  them  with  5  lbs.  of  lime,  one- 
half  pound  of  salt  and  one-quarter  pound  of  sul- 
phur—thinking it  would  stop  them,  but  they  pay 
no  attention  to  the  whitewash;  barking  them  just 
the  same. — C.  B.  M.,  Escalon. 

The  use  of  salt  is  believed  to  make  the  bark 
more  attractive  to  rabbits  than  otherwise.  If,  in- 
stead of  salt,  you  use  stinking  tallow  or  other  high- 
smelling  grease,  it  will  make  the  wash  adhere  bet- 
ter and  it  is  believed  the  smell  will  repel  the 
rabbits. 

Glue  in  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  use  whitewash  on  my 
olive  trees — and  I  want  to  use  something  that  will 
make  the  lime  stick  and  last,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  harm  the  bark  of  the  trees.  I  wish  to  slake  the 
lime,  then  put  in  sulphur,  then  put  in  glue.  I  pro- 
pose to  melt  the  glue,  and  then  thoroughly  mix  it 
with  the  lime.  Will  the  glue  in  any  way  harm  the 
trees?— W.  A.  H.,  Marysville. 

The  glue  used  in  connection  with  lime  as  you 
propose  will  not  injure  the  bark.  It  has  often  been 
used.  The  amount  is  one  pound  of  glue  to  ten 
pounds  of  quick  lime.  Your  method  ought  to  work 
well  if  you  use  water  enough  in  the  melted  glue  to 
thin  it  out  well.  After  slaking  the  lime  and  adding 
the  sulphur  you  can  use  glue-water  to  bring  the 
mass  to  the  proper  consistency  for  application. 
Glue  is  not  more  freely  used  because  of  the  added 
cost  and  trouble — but  it  makes  a  good  sticker. 

Spraying  Peaches  in  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Elberta  peacnes  are  in  full 
bloom.  I  fully  intended  to  spray  them  for  curl 
leaf  before  blooming,  but  the  rain  prevented.  Can 
I  spray  them  after  the  petals  fall?  If  so,  what 
should  I  use?— S.  V.  W.,  Ripon. 

Spraying  peach  trees  when  in  bloom,  either  with 
Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur  (summer  strength  in 
both  cases)  is  being  widely  recognized  as  a  suc- 
cessful practice  in  checking  the  curl-leaf.  The 
same  spraying  a  little  later  (after  the  foliage  ap- 
pears) has  proved  injurious — even  to  the  killing  of 
some  trees.  Any  effect  the  spray  may  have  on  the 
blossoms  seems  to  be  considered  negligible,  as  it 
may  not  be  more  than  a  desirable  thinning — al- 
though there  were  instances  a  few  years  ago  when 
winter-strength  of  lime  sulphur  was  used  to  get 
the  peach  moth  larvae  by  spraying  after  blooms 
had  opened,  where  the  spray  thinned  the  crop  too 
much.  In  your  case,  after  the  petals  have  fallen, 
it  would  seem  to  be  safe  and  effective  until  the 
leaves  appear. 

Second-Crop  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor :  How  can  I  grow  a  second  crop  of 
strawberries? — G.  S.  H.,  Woodland. 

Keep  the  plants  well  cultivated  (or  cover  the 
ground  with  litter)  to  prevent  surface  drying  and 
baking.  Pinch  off  the  runners  as  soon  as  you  see 
them.  Irrigate  frequently  enough  to  keep  the 
leaves  of  good  size  and  color  and  free  from  curling, 
but  do  not  over-irrigate  or  over-fertilize,  for  that  is 
likely  to  produce  monstrous  foliage  plants  and 
little  fruit. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Season's  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   79        18.20        36.67  66  38 

Red  Bluff    1.08  9.15        20.27  66  38 

3acramento    1.50  7.32        16.12  68  40 

San  Francisco    1.17  8.86        18.78  64  43 

San  Jose    1.71  7.41        13.93  70  36 

Fresno   2.08  7.04  7.82  74  41 

San  Luis  Obispo.  .  .  2.50        12.18        16.98  66  34 

Los  Angeles    1.98        10.57        13.21  74  45 

San  Diego  86  7.46  8.44  64  43 

Winnemueca  60  5.01  5.56  64  22 

Reno   14         4.60         8.41  62  20 

lonopah   40         2.51  6.18  56  20 

.Snowfall  Data: 

Snow  Snowfall 

Stations  on  ground    past  week 

McCloud    2  in- 

Portola   

Summit   84  in.  35  in. 

Yosemite   12%  in.     13*6  i»- 

Jascada  .     11  in. 

Squirrel  Inn   \  . 
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Everything  depends  on  the 
QUALITY  of  the  seeds  you 
buy.  SEED  is  the  planter's 
principal  investment. 

Germain's  PROVEN  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed  is  pedi- 
greed, thoroughly 
tested,  true-to-type, 
reclcaned  and  spe- 
cially treated  for 
quick  and  easy  ger- 
mination. 


PfiO# 

MairVi(( 
£PUVIAI§: 


Send  todav  for  free 
folders  and  1920 
Seed  Hook. 


r   tuabiisvd  an 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

M.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.Dopfl* 

los  AiWeles.  Cal. 


Pears  and  Prosperity 


(An  Invitation) 

Six  hundred  member-growers  already  realize  that 
Association  marketing  and  advertising  is  the  way 
to  assure  a  profitable  present  and  future  for  their 
investments.  Production  is  rapidly  increasing ;  in 
five  years  it  will  double.  Avoid  a  slump;  make 
money  now  and  in  future  years  by  joining  in  the 
work  and  the  profits.  If  consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production  you  are.  prosperous.  If  it  doesn't, 
we  all  lose.  Write  OS  today  ;  state  your  acreage  and 
tonnage,  and  Ave  will  send  vou  useful  information. 


FRANK  T.  SWETT 

President  California  Pear  Growers'  Association. 
216  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


[AYNE 5 BOWLER.  PUMPS 


KEEP  YOUR  WATER  SUPPLY 
AMPLE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Insure  your  crop  by  installing  a  Layne  &  Bowler, 
the   pitless    pump.     Ask    for  Folder   No.  25. 


Good  Pear  Prospects  for  1929 


Pear  growers,  as  well  as  all  fruit 
men,  will  find  the  following  inter- 
view with  Prank  T.  Swett,  president 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  exceeding  interest: 

"While  the  tonnage  of  apricots 
canned  last  season  was  so  great  that 
there  is  a  carry-over  at  the  present 
time,  and  last  season's  pack  is  now 
being  offered  for  sale  at  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  below  opening  price; 
and  while  the  market  on  canned 
peaches  is  slow,  the  pack  of  pears  is 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  price  is  firm. 

"In  spite  of  the  drop  in  exchange, 
which  may  make  sales  for  export  more 
difficult  than  last  season,  most  of  the 
canners  are  apparently  figuring,  if  the 
price  and  crop  of  pears  is  normal,  on 
packing  a  greater  tonnage  than  last 
season.  Most  of  the  canners  are  plac- 
ing tentative  orders  with  the  Califor- 
nia Pear  Growers'  Association,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  if  the  prices 
named  are  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
canners  will  buy  exclusively  from  the 
Association. 

"Nearly  every  cannery  in  Califor- 
nia has  made  additions  to  their 
plants,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
handle  largely  increased  tonnage.  In 
San  Jose,  where  cold  storage  space 
was  limited  last  season,  an  immense 
plant  has  been  completed,  which  will 
extend  the  canning  season  on  pears, 
as  about  one-third  of  the  whole  crop 
is  carried  in  storage  in  order  to 
lengthen  the  working  season. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  predict  crop  con- 
ditions. In  the  face  of  a  rainfall  about 
one-half  of  normal,  it  is  possible  that 
unless  we  have  heavy  rains  during  the 
next  two  months,  that  pears  in  the 


non-irrigated  sections — Napa.  Sonoma, 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Solano,  Men- 
docino, etc. — will  suffer  later  on  from 
lack  of  soil  moisture,  and  run  to  sizes 
too  small  to  can,  in  which  event  the 
canners  will  draw  more  heavily  on 
the  irrigated  districts. 

"Prospects  for  Eastern  shipment  are 
good.  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  has 
leased  two  of  the  best  orchards  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  American 
Fruit  Distributors  have  leased  the  Os- 
borne and  James  Elliott  orchards  on 
the  river,  two  of  the  best  cared-for 
and  most  successful  orchards.  The 
pears  will  be  shipped  East. 

"Boxes  and  paper  will  cost  far  more 
than  last  season,  but  in  spite  of  that 
the  prospect  seems  good  for  materi- 
ally increased  Eastern  shipments. 

"Nearly  five  hundred  acres  were 
signed  up  in  the  Pear  Association  last 
week.  The  membership  has  doubled 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  due  to 
the  successful  record  the  association 
has  made  in  getting  results  for  its 
members.  A  campaign  for  more  mem- 
bership is  on,  and  if  80  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  of  the  State  is  signed  up,  an 
advertising  campaign  for  1921  will  be 
made  possible.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  pears  was 
canned  than  now.  Last  season,  as 
compared  with  peaches  and  apricots, 
pears  were  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  production  of  pears  in  five 
years  will  nearly  double,  and  in  ten 
years  will  be  three  times  as  great  as 
now.  To  increase  consumption  is  the 
problem  before  the  pear  growers  of 
the  State,  and  plans  are  now  being 
laid  for  the  work,  providing  the  requi- 
site tonnage  is  signed  up  to  the  as- 
sociation." 


Calif.  Ripe  Olives~M'000,000  Packages 


V.  i  for  I'acifle  Rural  Prew.) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  olive  growers  of 
California,  held  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club,  a  nation-wide  olive 
drive  was  planned,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  advertising  California 
olives  and  olive  oil.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Canners'  Association,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  whose  attend- 
ance was  to  consider  means  of  com- 
batting notoriety  given  the  industry 
through  the  deaths  of  several  per- 
sons, said  to  be  a  result  of  eating  ripe 
olives. 

Ilic  Hot  a  I  in  a*  Germ. 

Rigid  investigations  of  the  cause  of 
the  development  of  the  botulinus  germ 
now  being  conducted  in  laboratories 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Stanford  University,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  were  reported  at  the 
meeting.  The  statement  was  also 
made,  that  in  addition,  more  than 
twenty  of  the  greatest  food  chemists 
in  the  country  were  assisting  in  con- 
ducting a  sweeping  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  which  resulted  in 
the  recent  cases  of  supposed  olive  poi- 
soning in  a  number  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  such 
authorities  as  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  sec-  j 
retary  of  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  R.  W.  Hilts  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Lee,  director  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  A  statement  was  made 
that  approximately  180,000,000  pack- 
ages of  ripe  olives  from  California 
have  been  consumed  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  No  question  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  product  was  raised  until 
a  few  months  ago,  and  such  reports 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  industry, 
as  they  have  been  given  wide  public- 
ity in  all  the  papers  throughout  the 
country. 

A  Wrong  Impression  Circulated. 

J.  J.  Hoey,  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Olive  Association,  was  very  pro- 
nounced in  his  denunciation  of  such 
unscrupulous  tactics  being  resorted  to. 
He  said  in  part:  "We  consider  it  un- 
fair to  the  consumer  that  so  much 


that  has  been  published  concerning 
these  cases  has  been  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  people  the  im- 
pression that  olives  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  bacterial  growth  of  a 
destructive  nature.  Such  is  abso- 
lutely not  the  case,  for  the  ripe  olive 
is  not  exceeded  in  purity  by  any  fruit 
produced.  Olive  canners,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Federal  and  State 
food  authorities,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent chemists  in  the  United  States, 
are  exercising  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  similar 
cases  of  spoilage  hereafter,  and  have 
taken  steps  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  any  of  the  few  lots  of  goods 
that  have  come  under  suspicion.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  of  injurious  effects  of  eat- 
ing ripe  olives,  but  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  was  due  to  spoilage 
of  the  olives,  as  might  happen  with 
any  other  canned  food,  whether  it  be 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  meats." 

This  advertising  campaign  will  be 
extended  over  three  years,  and  will  be 
carried  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
a  marked  increase  in  the  tonnage 
shipped  from  California  will  be  noted 
from  the  first  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  scope  ot  the  advertising  will  be 
broadened,  as  results  are  shown. 

Other  topics  of  interest  to  the  olive 
industry  came  up  for  general  discus- 
sion, and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
talks  given  was  that  by  Frank  E.  Gor- 
rell, secretary  of  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association,  who  had  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  whatever 
assistance  he  could  to  the  cause.  He 
outlined  plans  for  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  future,  told  of  the  recent 
increased  growth  in  the  canning 
business,  also  of  the  many  valuable 
Improvements  planned  and  practiced 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Frank  Simonds,  president  of  the 
California  Olive  Association,  presided 
at  the  meeting.  He  also  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk,  telling  what  the  Asso- 
ciation had  done  for  the  industry  and 
what  the  officers  intended  will  be 
done  to  hold  up  and  promote  the  good 
what  the  officers  intended  to  do. 
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Seedless  Raisin  Co.  Sells  Vineyard 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


Frank  P.  Nutting,  principal  owner 
of  the  American  Seedless  Raisin  Com- 
pany, has  disposed  of  the  Del  Rey 
Vineyard  of  the  American  Seedless 
Raisin  Company  of  Kings  County  to 
two  Selma  syndicates,  the  considera- 
tion being  $525,000.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  sales  of  vineyard  property 
ever  made  in  Kings  County. 

The  American  Seedless  Raisin  Com- 
pany are  disposing  of  most  of  their 
property  in  Fresno  and  Kings  County. 
They  still  retain  their  packing  plant 
at  Del  Rey.    However,  they  still  own 


RED  SPIDER 


MILDEW 


The 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

gets  them. 
PRICE  $18.00-' 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-11  Pasadena  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


CITRUS  GROWING 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  5/16  of  an  acre  plot  of 
Orange  Trees  at  Corona, 
fertilized  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

and  acid  phosphate  at  320  lbs. 
of  each  per  acre,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  411  boxes  of  high  quality 
fruit.  A  plot  alongside,  fertil- 
ized without  Nitrate,  gave  a  rate 
of  yield  of  only  322  boxes  per 
acre  of  inferior  fruit.  This  dif- 
ference of  rate  of  yield  of  89 
boxes  per  acre  shows  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  produce 
equivalent  to  $324.85. 

WO  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  >n  this 
™*  added  a  rate  of  profit  to  the 
srower**  income  of  fl01.CS  per  acre. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE 
COMMITTEE 
231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


1100  acres  of  young  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes  near  Livingston.  Mr. 
Nutting  stated  that  although  they  had 
disposed  of  their  holdings  in  Fresno 
and  Kings  Counties,  they  would  con- 
tinue in  the  packing  and  shipping 
business. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  seem  to  be 
most  satisfactory  for  the  purchasers, 
as  the  former  owners  have  contracted 
for  all  the  grapes  grown  on  the  vine- 
yards for  the  next  two  years  at  $10 
per  ton  more  than  the  price  that  will 
be  fixed  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Associated  Raisin  Company. 

Mr.  Nutting  stated  that  the  com- 
pany in  time  expected  to  make  ex- 
tensive improvements  on  their  Thomp- 
son acreage.  The  property  that  has 
just  been  sold  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  vineyards  in  the  State, 
being  the  original  large  Thompson 
seedless  vineyard  planted  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  when  W.  R. 
Nutting  was  manager  for  the  Boston 
Raisin  Company,  the  property  was 
purchased  and  planted  by  this  com- 
pany. From  time  to  time  the  stock 
has  been  acquired  by  Frank  P.  Nut- 
ting, who  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was 
practically  the  sole  owner.  The 
Boston  people  sold  their  interest 
years  ago.  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  American  Vineyard  Company, 
and  was  subsequently  given  its  pres- 
ent name.  The  Boston  Raisin  Com- 
pany were  the  first  packers  and 
shippers  to  place  Thompson  seedless 
raisins  in  one-pound  packages  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer direct.  Practically  all  of  the 
Output  of  the  Del  Rev  and  Kiugs 
County  vineyards  was  disposed  of  in 
ibis  manner. 


CITRUS  ASSOCIATION  UPHEI  1>. 


Even  though  the  citrus  associations 
fortify  themselves  with  iron-clad  con- 
tracts, which  are  intended  as  a  check 
against  grower  members  violating 
their  contracts  by  selling  their  fruit 
to  independent  shipping  concerns, 
some  of  the  growers  will  at  times 
"step  over  the  traces"  when  flatter- 
ing cash  offers  are  made  by  independ- 
ent shipping  concerns.  A  case  of  this 
kind  has  been  watched  with  much  in- 
terest by  all  fruit  marketing  associa- 
tions in  the  State.  Recently  a  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  by  Judge  Z.  B. 
"West  of  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county,  in 
favor  of  the  Anaheim  Citrus  Fruit  As- 
sociation, brought  against  one  of  their 
grower  shippers  for  violation  of  the 
association  rules.  This  is  the  first  to 
be  brought  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  and  will  affect  all  the  non- 
profit co-operative  organizations  of 
California.  It  was  charged  by  the  as- 
sociation that  the  rules  had  been  vio- 
lated and  it  brought  suit  to  recover 
the  50  cents  per  box  for  the  entire 
crop.  The  defense  claimed  that  as 
the  association  was  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, the  money  could  not  be 
collected. 


WHEN  TO   PLANT  MELONS. 


A  prominent  melon  grower  and 
shipper  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
gave  this  rule  as  to  the  time  when  it 
was  safe  to  get  the  first  melon  seeds 
in  the  ground :  "Plant  when  the  peach 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long.  That  is  safer  than  going  by  the 
calendar  and  it  is  late  enough  to  be 
fairly  sure  that  the  frost  won't  get  the 
vines  and  that  they  will  have  heat 
enough  to  grow  well." 


Parker  Frisselle,  manager  of  the 
Kearney  vineyard,  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  making  all  ar- 
rangements to  supplement  the  water 
supplies  from  the  canals  by  installing 
pumping  plants  in  places  where  water 
at  all  seasons  is  desired.  The  ranch 
tractors  are  being  used  as  a  rule  as 
a  source  of  power,  thus  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  pumping  and  making, 
them  more  serviceable.  Irrigation 
from  wells  will  not  be  needed  on  the 
ranch  while  the  spring  plowing  is  on. 


\ 


X 


Hundreds  of  Varieties 
on  1500  Acres 

Experience  gained  in  the  actual  "rowing  of 
practically  every  improved  variety  of  orchard 
fruits  qualifies  us  to  advise  you  what  to  do 
when  trouble  crops  out. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co.  wants  every  grower 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  for  any  advice  that 
might  prove  of  value  in  restoring  ailing  trees 
to  health,  or  keeping  normal  trees  at  full 
vigor. 

Replacements  will  not  be  necessary  if  inten- 
sive cultivation  is  practiced,  with  occasional 
irrigation  during  the  dry  spell.  Do  this,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  stand  on  your  planting 
of  this  year. 

Trees  must  be  perpetuated.  No  effort  is  too 
great  if  it  means  the  survival  of  the  tree  until 
nurserymen's  stocks  are  back  to  normal  size. 

For  you  to  lose  a  tree  now  is  a  calamity.  Our 
experience,  coupled  with  yours,  may  be  just 
what  is  needed  to  eradicate  all  trouble.  Con- 
sult us  promptly;  such  helpful  suggestions  as 
we  may  offer  will  obligate  you  not  at  all. 
Just  write.    "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

On  account  of  the  poor  germination  of  fruit 
tree  stock  last  year  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  supply  of  trees  for  the  planting 
season  of  January  and  February,  1921'  will 
not  be  over  60  per  cent  of  normal.  The  enor- 
mous prosperity  of  the  California  fruit  grower 
and  the  absolute  assurance  of  future  profits 
in  horticulture  will  create  a  200  per  cent  de- 
mand for  next  year's  60  p'er  cent  supply.  You 
know  what  that  means. 

Write  us  now  concerning  your  next  season's 
Want's.  The  prices  at  which  you  can  buy  now 
are  less  than  they  will  be.  next  Fall.  A  large 
proportion  of  next  year's  supply  of  trees  has 
already  been  booked. 

We  are  affiliated  with  the  California  Nur- 
serymen's Bud  Selection  Association,  an  or- 
ganization whose  efforts  will  be  devoted  to 
the  selection  of  the  best  and  the  elimination 
of  undesirable  types  of  fruit. 

Our  foot-hill  location,  in  which  we  grow  hundreds  of  varieties 
on  l.">00  acres  of  orchard  and  nursery,  affords  a  natural  ad- 
vantn^c  resulting:  in  well-branched,  fibrous-root  systems  for 
our  trees,  and  freedom  from  disease.  We  spare  no  effort,  cost 
or  labor  to  deliver  the  best  trees  that  can  be  srrown. 


Secy,  and  Mgr. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruitgrowers, 
Newcastle,  Calif. 
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The  FARMERsays 

Tor  stumping 
genuine 
/73s  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"I.  Your   Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book.  "Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


<{ANT| 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that  have   made   the  Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


San  Jose 


T"  HERE  are  dozens  of  makes  of 
*  centrifugal  pumps,  of  all  grades 
and  prices.  But  there  is  only  one 
make  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
work  steadily  day  after  day ;  one ' 
that  will  return  dollar  for  dollar  and 
guarantee  a  desirable  crop  return.  T^^^ggag 

This  "ultimate"  pump  can  be  driven  by  a  gas 
motor.   It  has  the  best  design  and  the  strongest  construction.   It  has 
the  endurance  to  pump  week  after  week  without  giving  trouble. 

Investigate  the  PELTON  pump.  Bulletin  No.  11  B  gives  complete 
details. 

THE   PELTON   WATER   WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


)r  an  electric 


Fresh  Fruit  Markets  for  1920 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presa  by  Sale*  Mgr.  W.  D.  Bennett,  Cal.  Fruit  Exchange.) 


My  observations,  which  covered 
twenty-five  or  more  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, are,  that  the  demand  for  Califor- 
nia deciduous  fruits  for  1920  will  be 
just  as  keen  as  it  was  in  the  past  year. 
Reports  which  have  reached  us  would 
indicate  that  quite  a  few  sections  are 
going  to' be  short  on  production,  due 
to  the  extreme  cold  winter  of  1919-20, 
which  resulted  in  winter  killing  a 
great  many  peach  trees  in  northern 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  report  on  conditions  in 
the  Southern  Peach  Districts,  such  as 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

Early  Prices  Indicate  High  Level. 

Prices  were  being  maintained  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  at  equal  to,  or 
slightly  better  in  some  case  s  than 
what  they  were  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  apples.  The  prices  on  the 
latter  variety  are  now  advancing.  The 
lower  price  on  apples  was  due  to  the 
heavy  quantity  in  storage,  placed 
there  at  an  extremely  high  price.  This 
price  curtailed  the  consumption,  and 
also  the  extreme  cold  weather  pre- 
vented a  free  movement. 

High  prices  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  for  oranges,  apples  and  berries 
are  almost  a  safe  indication  that  Cal- 
ifornia deciduous  fruits,  when  they 
reach  the  market,  will  fit  into  a  groove 
of  high  levels.  If  the  crop  in  Califor- 
nia is  wisely  distributed  (not  too 
much  fruit  rushed  into  the  big  East- 
ern centers)  prices  of  1919  should 
be  fairly  well  sustained  during  1920 
for  similar  varieties. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  jobbers  in  the  East  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  have  probably  reached 
the  peak  in  prices  at  which  the  fruit 
can  be  consumed  to  good  advantage. 
This  particularly  refers  to  the  inte- 
rior markets.  Supply  and  demand  will 
regulate  prices  in  the  large  auction 
centers  of  the  East. 

Grape  Packs  Must  Be  Improved. 

As  to  grapes,  more  care  must  be 
used  in  only  shipping  stock  that  will 
arrive  in  good  condition.  A  great  deal 
of  weak,  wasty  fruit  was  sold  at  fancy 
prices  last  year  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  be  made  into  wine 
without  restriction. 

A  very  much  higher   standard  of 


quality,  color,  and  size,  of  Emperor 
grapes  packed  in  sawdust  is  demanded 
by  the  Eastern  trade,  if  California  is 
to  maintain  its  prestige  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  trade  in  this  variety  of 
grape.  A  great  deal  of  inferior  stock 
was  packed  last  season,  which  re- 
sulted in  losses  to  the  grower  and  to 
the  jobber,  that  could  have  been  elim- 
inated if  proper  care  and  attention  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  had  been 
enforced  when  the  fruit  was  being 
packed  in  sawdust. 

All  varieties  of  fruit,  with  the  high 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  only  the  best 
should  be  packed  for  the  long  Eastern 
haul  in  the  green  state.  It  is  not  wise 
to  take  chances  with  doubtful  fruit. 

Lug  Boxes  lor  Eastern  Shipment 

The  packing  <>t  fruit  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  lug  box  for 
Eastern  shipment  demands  that  fruit 
of  equal  quality  and  grade  with  that 
packed  in  the  boxes  or  crates  should 
be  used,  and  by  no  means  should  the 
lug  box  be  used  for  packing  and  ship- 
ping culls  or  inferior  fruit.  The  lug 
package  is  gaining  favor  in  some  mar- 
kets. It  has  yet  to  be  favorably  re- 
ceived in  others.  It  is  a  matter  of 
education  in  breaking  down  preju- 
dice against  any  innovation.  One  of 
the  chief  objections  to  it  has  been  that 
the  package  is  not  strong  enough. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  using  a  little 
heavier  lumber  and  having  the  pack- 
age securely  nailed.'  And,  it  is  of 
course  obvious  that  covers  must  be 
used,  so  that  the  lug  can  be  re- 
shipped  by  the  jobber  into  the  smaller 
markets,  which  are  not  large  enough 
to  handle  carload  lots. 

Better  Transportation  Expected. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  the 
fruit  men  and  others  interviewed,  that 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
ownership  will  be  the  means  of  a  bet- 
terment in  the  service  on  perishables, 
and  that  a  wider  distribution  can  be 
obtained  for  our  fruit  by  means  of 
shorter  time  in  transit,  and  more 
watchful  care  by  the  railroads  with 
regards  to  the  icing  and  prompt  move- 
ment, and  the  special  attention  that 
is  needed  in  the  handling  of  highly- 
perishable  products,  such  as  Califor- 
nia deciduous  fruits. 


strong  stiff  from  raisins. 


The  suspicion  that  dried  grapes  are 
used  on  the  quiet  to  ease  the  blow 
that  the  eighteenth  amendment  has 
dealt  to  some  old  topers  has  been 
pretty  well  proved,  but  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company  has  something  worse 
than  that  to  show. 

"Spoiled"  raisin  juice  may  have 
enough  kick  in  it  to  please  Italian 
families,  but  it  has  not  the  kick  of  a 
Missouri  mule  that  genuine  booties 
juice  is  supposed  to  carry.  Run  it 
through  a  still  and.  the  brandy  se- 
cured will  make  a  mouse  hunt  trouble 
with  a  wild  cat. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  displaying  a  photograph  of  a 
basement  still  found  by  government 
men  in  a  raid  in  St.  Louis.  Behind 
the  still  are  shown  piles  of  boxes. 
Careful  examination  of  the  photo- 
graph shows  that  they  have  the  label 
of  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company.  The  company  does  not 
need  that  market  to  sell  raisins  at 
good  prices,-  but  certain  buyers  have 
seized  upon  raisins  as  a  good  product 
to  make  something  stronger  than  the 
dago  red  that  has  been  talked  about. 


ECONOMIZE   WITH  LABOR  IX 
IK  FIT. 


HEAVY   BETTIXG    OX  GRAPE 
FUTURE ! 


Tulare  County  is  going  some  on  the 
future  of  fruits!  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Chas.  F.  Collins  reports 
that  during  February  1.964.631  grape 
cuttings  were  set  out,  besides  377,223 
grape  vines,  45,704  fig  cuttings,  9,436 
fig  trees,  and  80,697  prune  trees. 


VALFNCIAS  AT  SIX  CERTS. 

Orange  County  has  a  splendid  crop 
of  Valencias,  and  buyers  are  offering 
fabulous  prices,  as  high  as  six  cents 
per  pound  on  the  tree  orchard  run! 


In  his  surveys  of  California  labor 
conditions  during  the  war,  Prof.  R.  L. 
Adams  found  that  labor  constituted 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing alfalfa.  In  raising  grain,  20 
to  22  per  cent  of  the  outlay  goes  for 
labor.  In  fruit  production,  65  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  is  for  labor. 
Therefore  conservation  of  labor  is  of 
more  importance  in  fruit  than  on  the 
other  crops.  It  is  none  too  soon  now 
to  plan  labor-saving  devices  and 
means  of  making  necessary  laborers 
satisfied  with  living  conditions.  This 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  housing  for 
temporary  help.  Big  ranchere  can 
handle  such  a  proposition  alone';  but 
smaller  operators  may  well  be  finding 
a  few  neighbors  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
viding suitable  quarters  for  harvest 
help.  , 


IMPERIAL  GRAPEFRUIT  SUPERIOR 


Tender  juicy  grapefruit  with  de- 
licious flavor  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
bitterness!  We  do  not  care  for  ordi- 
nary grapefruit,  but  it  was  the 
writer's  pleasure  as  far  back  as  1916 
to  enjoy  such  fruit  in  Imperial  County 
from  local  orchards.  Our  memory 
was  touchingly  refreshed  recently  by 
some  more  of  the  same  kind  ef  Im- 
perial Valley  grapefruit.  It  is  worth 
demanding  and  paying  for,  and  worth 
growing,  not  only  for  profit  but  also 
for  the  pleasure  and  health  of  human- 
kind. Since  we  ate  our  first  grape- 
fruit in  that  county,  the  producing 
area  has  increased  from  a  few  acres 
to  something  like  500.  the  later  plant- 
ings being  practically  all  based  on  the 
facts  proved  by  the  40-acre  pioneer 
orchard  of  Lou  Farnsworth. 
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TsDhy  does  the 
oicf  ship  last 
a  hundred 
years  9 


For  Ford  Pas- 
senger Cars. 


ThisTwin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans. 


This  Twin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Commercial 
Cars. 


Th  is  Twin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
O  n  e  -  T  o  n 
Trucks. 


I 


T  IS  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  big  ocean  ship  to  stay  in  service  for  a  century.  Even 
though  buffeted  by  storms  without  number,  it  rides  the  waves  as  on  a  cushion. 


Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  are  to  your  Ford  Car  what  the  great  cushion  of  water 
is  to  the  ship.   They  take  up  every  jolt  and  jar  and  prevent  vibration. 

You  actually  can  add  a  third  to  the  life  of  your  Ford  Car  by  equipping  it  with 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 

Your  running  expense,  including  tires,  repairs,  gasoline,  is  decreased  very  con- 
siderably.   In  fact,  in  tires  and  repairs  there  is  at  least  a  thirty  per  cent  saving! 

And  not  only  is  your  Ford  made  a  better  investment,  but  a  more  satisfactory 
one.  It  is  made  comfortable;  it  steers  easier;  it  is  safer;  and  you  can  get  greater 
service  from  it  because  you  will  feel  inclined  to  drive  it  farther. 

Regular  Hasslers  are  for  the  Touring  Car,  Roadster  and  the  Coupe.  There  are 
special  Hasslers  for  the  Ford  Sedan.  Also  for  the  Ford  Commercial  Car  and  the 
Ford  One-Ton  Truck.  / 

Hasslers  do  not  necessitate  the  mutilation  of  the  car  in  any  way.  They  are 
quickly  and  easily  installed  by  your  garageman.  You  are  privileged  to  use  them 
for  ten  days  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  they  are  removed  without  cost  to  you. 

There  should  be  a  Hassler  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don't  know  him,  write  us  and 
we'll  tell  you  about  our  io-day  Trial  Offer  and  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Opportunities  now  for  exclusive  distributors  in  many  foreign  countries 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  722  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
The  Hassler  Guarantee:    "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 
A  Standardized  Quality  Product — Worth  the  Price 


TRADE     MARK  REGISTERED 


Shock  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

for  Ford  Cars  and  Trucks 


The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow  for  the  most  resihent  down- 
ward action.  The  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements — do  not  stretch  out 
of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.    Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it  last. 
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This  FoWer  TellsYov  ttowlb 
WakeVbor  Idle  land  Earn  Money 


Tins  is  the  day  and  age  -when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
produce  profits  for  you.    If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5,000  acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once     It  tells  vou  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Jilectric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,   grading,  and  buildings:    in  fact,  it 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act,  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 

sendferYour  Rancti  Development  Co. 

^Opy  I —  — 5f      Engineers  and  Contractors 
435-36-37  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Winery  Becomes  a  Fruit  Packing-House 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rninl  Prna.) 


FREE 


GAS  YOUR  GOPHERS 

<;HOl  M>  SQUIRRELS,  PRAIRIE  DOGS 

Simple — Light  one  end.  throw  it  in  the  eopher  hole  and  cover  the  hole.    The  fCU  frfU 
spit*a4  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,   killing  all  *?onhcrs.  etc. 
WE   PAY   THK  MAIL 

I  do**  6m  Bomb*   by  mail,  50<- 

«  3  da/.  Gm  Bombs  by  mall.  si. 'in 

186  Om  Bombn   by  mail,  s.".. 

WE  PAY  THE  MAIL 

BAY  COUNTIES  SEED  CO. 

tot  Market  Street,  ISox  B  San  Francisco 


BECOME  A  MEMBER 


The  Alfalfa  Grower*  of  California  is 
alfalfa  (rowers.     They  invite  you  to 


reprr"H'ntalive  hody  of  milo  maize  ami 
<hare  the  henefitfi  of  their  co-operative 


organization.    Write  the  home  office  for  particular*. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

686  Central  llldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  old  winery  will  continue  to  do 
Its  "bit,"  not  in  the  housing  of  the 
sparkling  nectar  but  acting  in  a  like 
capacity  with  fresh  fruits  while  being 
prepared  for  Eastern  shipment.  We 
have  in  mind  the  famous  "Lacjac" 
winery  located  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  where  the  grapes  of  the 
Reedley-Parlier  district  will  be 
packed. 

Remodeling  un  Old  Winery. 

The  winery  will  be  converted  into 
an  up-to-date  receiving  and  packing 
plant  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  plant  is  well  located  for 
remodeling,  and  the  change  will  add 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  handling 
of  grapes  in  one  of  the  best  grape 
sections  of  the  valley.  The  winery 
was  established  many  years  ago  and 
it  took  the  name  of  its  founders, 
I.acliman  and  Jacobi,  giving  it  the 
trademark  of  "Lacjac." 

The  work  of  remodeling  is  now 
under  way.  A  large  force  of  men 
are  taking  out  the  cooperage,  which 
will  be  shipped  to  Texas  for  oil 
purposes.  The  still  in  the  winery 
will  be  shipped  to  Japan,  where  it 
will  he  used  by  a  Japanese  brewing 
concern. 

T.  C.  Brazlll,  representing  the 
Associated  Fruit  Co.,  stated  that  the 
plant  will  be  in  readiness  to  handle 
the  coming  season's  business.  The 
products  under  the  new  brand  will 
include  grapes,  peaches  and  apricots, 
r-nd  all  fruits  grown  in  the  valley. 
The  Associated  Fruit  Company  are 
large  handlers  of  California  fruits, 
nnerntin<j  in  practically  all  sections. 
Their  California  headquarters  are  in 
Fresno,  and  they  are  represented  in 
all  of  the  important  cities  and  fruit 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


The  quality  you  should  havG 
at  moderate  price 

For  Styleplus  you  pay  a  moderate  price,  which  is 
certainly  desirable  these  days.  You  get  a  guaranteed 
all-wool  quality  that  will  stand  up  to  the  long  wear  that 
means  economy  on  the  time-cost  basis.  And,  you  get 
Style. 

The  protection  in  Styleplus  is  that  pride  and  pocket 
are  both  satisfied  and  you  get  the  quality  a  good  suit 
must  have.  We  further  protect  you  by  making  the  prices 
known  (printed  on  the  sleeve  ticket). 

Visit  a  Styleplus  dealer  in  your  locality.  He  will 
show  you  the  clothes  and  you  will***  the  dig  values  before 
you  pay. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.^A.  1  f°r  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.      Baltimore,  Md. 


llllllllltlllllilDIIIKIltllllli) 

The  bicj  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


*45-*5CH55-«60 

"The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price 


country.  Their  plan  of  operation  is 
distributing  points  throughout  the 
on  the  f.  o.  b.  basis,  which  makes 
their  dealings  with  the  growers  very 
satisfactory,  as  the  grower  on  de- 
livering his  fruit  at  their  plant  re- 
ceives his  money  and  takes  no  chances 
on  the  uncertainty  of  the  market. 
The  Consignor  in  Luck. 
However,  there  are  many  other 
fruit  shipping  concerns  who  deal  in 
the  same  way,  while  there  are  many 
co-operative  organizations  who  allow 
their  fruit  to  be  sold  at  open  auction. 
The  1918-19  seasons  were  ideal  for 
such,  owin''  to  splendid  prices,  and 
the  grower  who  took  a  chance  on  con- 
signing played  in  better  luck,  as  a 
rule,  but  our  experience  has  been 
that  unless  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions the  grower  will  win  out  by 
letting  the  "other  fellow"  take  the 
chance,  especially  so  if  he  is  not  con- 
nected with  some  one  of  the  co- 
operative organizations. 


RAISIN  PRICES  AMI  YIELDS. 


Raisin  prices  seemed  high  last  year 
and  growers  went  around  with  a 
smile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  average  yield  of  Muscats,  as 
shown  by  acres  under  contract  to  the 
Associated  Raisin  Company  and  the 
deliveries  of  raisins,  was  slightly  un- 
der a  ton  an  acre.  At  this  figure,  with 
costs  as  they  were,  owners  of  Muscat 
land,  allowing  for  living  expenses  and 
a  fair  wage  for  the  time  they  put  on 
their  place,  would  not  make  as  much 
Interest  on  their  property  as  they 
would  on  many  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment. The  trouble,  however,  is  not  so 
much  in  prices  as  it  is  in  methods. 
Many  growers  have  "skinned"-  their 
vineyards  instead  of  farming  them. 
Better  methods  and  fair  attention  to 
fertility  would  greatly  increase  the 
yields  and  the  profits.  Muscat  lands 
have  showed  the  result  of  poor  han- 
dling more  than  Thompsons,  as  they 
have  been  planted  longer.  Thomp- 
sons will  suffer  as  badly,  or  worse, 
unless  the  owners  do  justice  to  them. 


THE 


RE  A!    MERIT    OF  lilt 
MALAGA. 


In  a  certain  neighborhood  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  a  rancher  has  a 
few  acres  of  Malagas  where  there  are 
no  other  Malagas  grown,  and  since 
fruit  shippers  there  are  not  handling 
that  variety,  he  has  been  drying  the 
grapes.  Last  year  he  got  such  a  high 
price  for  his  raisins  and  such  a  good 
yield  with  it  that  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors figured  they  wanted  to  get  in  on 
a  good  thing  and  planted  a  few  Ma- 
lagas, too,  for  raisins. 

This  was  a  mistake.  The  Malaga 
makes  a  second-class-  raisin.  Last 
year  the  demand  for  dried  grapes  of 
all  kinds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sidestep 
prohibition,  was  very  great,  and  poor 
quality  raisins  sold  often  for  as  much 
as  good  raisins.  Once  the  market  be- 
comes steady  again  each  raisin  will 
sell  on  Its  merits  and  the  Malaga  rai- 
sin will  go  down  in  price.  The  thing 
that  will  help  the  Malaga  then  will 
not  be  the  raisin,  but  the  real  merit 
of  the  fruit  as  a  table  grape.  These 
ranchers  may  make  more  money  from 
it  then  than  they  ever  would  as  a 
raisin. 


NEW  CAXNERY  FOR  SAX. I  I:. 


Sanger,  "home  of  the  peach,"  is  now 
adding  to  her  list  of  industries  an- 
other cannery.  This  new  project  Is 
being  financed  and  constructed  by  the 
Hinckley  Beach  Canning  Company  at 
a  cost  of  $135,000.  The  cannery 
proper  will  be  100  by  390  feet,  to  be 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  In 
the  rear  of  the  building  will  be  located 
a  60  by  60-foot  box  factory  in  which 
box  lumber  will  be  stored  and  boxes 
made.  To  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
lady  employees  there  is  to  be  a  30  by 
80  foot  rest  room.  All  of  the  em- 
ployees will  have  comfortable  living 
quarters  in  the  shape  of  cottages  12 
by  24  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  100  to  125  tons  a  day  and  will 
employ  360  to  400  people. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Abuses  which  have  arisen  in  pick- 
ling and  coloring  immature  olives  to 
stimulate  pickled  ripe  olives  have  led 
the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
compile  data  which  can  be  used  in 
detecting  such  dishonest  practices. 
These  investigations  show  that  the 
test  of  maturity  for  olives,  both  fresh 
and  pickled,  is  the  percentage  of  oil 
in  the  fruit  flesh.  Allowances,  of 
course,  must  be  made  for  variations 
due  to  varieties  and  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  grown.  The  depart- 
ment's experts  suggest  that  a  mini- 
mum oil  content  of  17  per  cent  in  the 
flesh  be  taken  as  a  tentative  standard 
of  maturity  for  Mission  olives  and 
other  common  varieties  except  the 
Manzanillo,  Ascolano,  and  Sevillano. 
A  minimum  oil  content  of  15  per  cent 
is  recommended  as  a  tentative  stand- 
ard for  Manzanillo,  but  no  standards 
for  maturity  are  recommended  for  the 
large-fruited  Ascolano  and  Sevillano 
olives,  which  must  be  gathered  when 
relatively  immature. 

California  offers  a  good  field  for  the 
fig  grower,  but  the  marketing  of  the 
product  has  always  been  attended 
with  considerable  confusion  over 
grades  and  packs.  President  Yokum, 
of  the  association,  declares  that  the 
salvation  of  the  grower  lies  in  educat- 
ing him  to  sort  his  fruit  so  that  the 
packer  will  not  have  to  face  the 
trouble  he  has  been  meeting  in  han- 
dling the  fruit  when  it  is  dumped 
upon  the  packing-house  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Tn  seeking  to  protect  San  Francisco 
consumers  against  inferior  fruit  and 
vegetables,  thereby  improving  the 
market  for  good  products,  Standard- 


ization Inspector  W.  J.  Burke,  during 
1919,  condemned  61  boxes  of  lemons 
for  "rots,"  5,648  boxes  of  frosted  or- 
anges, 49  sacks  of  rotten  prunes,  65 
chests  of  gooseberries  heated  in  tran- 
sit, numerous  other  fruits  and  many 
vegetables. 

The  attention  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Sacramento  has  been 
called  to  the  operations  being  carried 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  ir- 
responsible nurserymen.  We  recom- 
mend that  those  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  fruit  trees  should  get  in 
touch  with  nurserymen  of  dependa- 
bility and  standing,  several  of  whose 
announcements  appear  in  our  col- 
umns. 

Citrus  blast,  the  new  bacterial  dis- 
ease which  affects  orange  trees,  has 
made  its  appearance  again  this  year 
in  a  mild  form  in  the  Oroville  district. 
Many  leaves  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trees  are  dropping  and  turning  brown. 
At  the  base  of  each  leaf  a  blackened 
area  can  be  seen  which  is  the  tell- 
tale mark  of  the  work  of  the  disease 
organism. 

Prune  growers  along  the  Russian 
river  are  putting  pumping  plants  on 
their  own  places.  They  intend  to  irri- 
gate throughout  this  year,  because  the 
water  table  on  the  bench  land  is  lower 
than  in  any  past  season.  They  plan 
in  normal  years  to  give  the  trees  a 
good  fall  irrigation  at  least. 

The  Del  Rey  vineyard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Seedless  Raisin  Company,  con- 
sisting of  228  acres,  and  the  Kings 
county  vineyard  of  the  same  com- 
pany, consisting  of  160  acres,  have 
been  sold  to  two  syndicates  of  Selma 
people  for  a  total  consideration  of 
$525,000. 

The  reports  of  the  horticultural  in- 
spectors of  Tulare  county  for  the 


month  of  February  show  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  incoming 
shipments  of  nursery  stock.  Regard- 
less of  the  dry  year  more  planting  is 
being  done  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
A.  E.  Beers  today  reported  that  the 
Capri  figs  around  Merced  have  been 
generally  destroyed  by  frost,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  growers  to  ar- 
range for  Capri  figs  from  elsewhere. 

The  Thompson  Seedless  has  been 
tried  out  in  the  past  years  in  several 
parts  of  Glenn  county  and  proved  a 
heavy  bearer.  The  present  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and  good  re- 
turns are  being  received  by  growers. 

Planting  of  30,000  black  walnut 
trees  is  one  of  the  improvements  re- 
cently carried  out  by  the  Holland 
Land  Company  on  its  20,000  acre  re- 
claimed tract  of  river  bottom  silt  soil 
in  the  farm  suburbs  of  Sacramento. 

Apple  production  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  Northwest  since 
1900.  Last  year  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  with  the  help  of  Montana 
and  Colorado,  produced  one-quarter 
of  the  apple  crop  of  the  country. 

Thrips  has  appeared  in  some 
places  in  Napa  county,  but  in  no 
great  amount.  If  promptly  and  prop- 
erly treated  no  appreciable  damage 
will  be  done,  it  is  said. 


The  California  Associated  Raisiu 
Company  has  announced  that  it  will 
no  longer  make  sales  on  a  "firm  at 
opening  price."  This  feature  was  one 
of  the  points  assailed  by  the  jobbers 
and  independent  packers  in  their  cam- 
paign against  the  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company,  and  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  abandon  this  policy. 

A.  W.  Hollinger,  scientific  assistant 
in  entomology  at  the  University,  and 
Professor  E.  S.  Packer  of  Georgia 
have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  new 
headquarters  for  the  bureau  of  ento- 
mology for  California,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  recently  opened  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  largest  amount  of  nursery 
stock  to  be  received  in  Sutter  county 
in  a  single  month  arrived  during  Jan- 
uary. There  were  128,133  trees  and 
vines.  Of  these  shipments  10,514  trees 
were  condemned. 

It  is  likely  that  the  packing  houses 
will  open  for  the  Valencia  pack  early 
in  April,  with  a  good  market  awaiting 
the  fruit.    The  fruit  is  coloring  well. 

The  California  Co-operative  Can- 
neries have  purchased  20  acres  in  Vi- 
salia  as  a  site  upon  which  to  erect  a 
new  ?175,000  peach  cannery. 

Export  of  honey  from  the  United 
States  during  January,  1920,  amouhted 
to  a  total  of  352.078  pounds. 


Use 

Hercules  Dynamite 

"It's  common  sense  to  do  your  work  the  best  way 
— "when  that  <way  is  easiest  and  cheapest.  That's  the 
reason  I'm  advising  every  rancher  and  orchardist  I 
know  to  buy  and  use 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"It's  done  many  a  good  day's  work  for  me  and  put 
many  a  hard  dollar  on  the  right  side  of  my  bank 
account. 

"I  figure  that  Hercules  Dynamite  does  more  work  on 
my  place  than  any  three  men  I've  ever  hired.  And 
it's  a/ways  on  the  job. 

"I  use  it  to  plant  trees,  dig  ditches,  blast  subsoil,  clear 
land  and  do  a  hundred  other  things. 

"It's  a  cinch  to  learn  how  to  use  explosives.  Send  to 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  68-page  illustrated 
book,  'Progressive  Cultivation'.  This  book  tells  you 
all  about  the  many  ways  in  which  you  can  use  Hercules 
Dynamite  on  the  ranch  and  in  the  orchard. 

"You  need  this  book— send  for  it  today!'' 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  for  sale  by  lead- 
ing Hardware  and  Implement  dealers 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO.    1039   Chronicle  Building,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation' ' 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name   

Address  
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A  Complete 

Dehydrating  Plant  for  $1,000 

Buy  a  DE-HY  DRO  Dryer.  Insure  your  crop  against  early  rains.  Proven 
most  efficient  in  the  drying  of  wine  grapes  and  raisins,  peaches,  apricots  and 
prunes. 


Complete  drying  unit  assembled  and  ready  for  work. 
Francisco.    Cost  $1000. 


Shipped  F.  O.  B.  San  I 


The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  not  an  experiment.  Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
satisfactory.  Simple  construction  throughout.  No  working  parts  to  get  out 
of  order  No  fans  or  motors.  A  simple  heating  unit  like  an  injector  on  a 
steam  boiler  develops  a  forced  draught.  This  draws  cold  air  into  dryer,  heat- 
ing it  and  causing  it  to  pa*s  uniformly  over  trays.    Study  diagram  below. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  absolutely  simple  and  yet  absolutely  sure.  Your 
boy  can  operate  it.  Portable,  too.  easily  moved  about  the  orchard  or  vine- 
yard. Fuel  consumption  will  not  exceed  $1.50  per  green  ton.  Fruits  or 
vegetahlcs  are  not  touched  during  drying  process.  Scientific  distribution  of 
beat  absolutely  prevents  "cooking."    Process  complete  in  8  to  24  hours. 

DE-HY-DRO  Dryers  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Safeguard  your  crop  by 
ordering  now.  We  are  prepared  <o  install  plants  with  capacities  from  one  to 
ten  tons  daily.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


The  De-Hy-Dro  Company 

Main  Office: 

607  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


D-  BAFFLE  PLATES 
INSURING  UNIFORM 


Cut  out  and  mail  today. 

I-HE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY. 

607  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-Dro  Dryer. 

I  Name   

Address   

Acreage   Variety 


First  Annual 

Motor  Truck  Show 

—  and  — 

All  Accessories 

PRAEGER  PARK 

WASHINGTON  STREET  AND  GRAND  ATENXTE 

MARCH  27th  to  APRIL  3rd,  1920 

MOTOR  TRUCK  EXHIBITORS1  ASSOCIATION 
1719  South  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best  Stump  Palling  Methods 


Send  today  for  Free  Book. 

Yank  out  those  stumps!  Get  bigger 
crops!  Earn  bigger  profits!  Our  Cat- 
alog of  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  tells 
you  how.  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  get 
your  stumps  out  easier,  quicker  and 
cheaper.  Both  hand  and  horse  power 
models.  Rock-bottom  price.  Read  our 
catalog  and  be  convinced.  Write 
today. 

Immediate  delivery  guaranteed 

Mohr  Steel  Company 

2886  26th  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  name  and  adddress  below  and  mail  to  above  address. 


California's  Table  Grape  Competitor 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres.  by  W.  8.  Kiliingsworth.) 


In  1896,  while  in  the  employ  of  a 
large  wholesale  fruit  auction  con- 
cern, with  a  string  of  auction  houses 
in  a  number  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities,  on  returning  from  California,  I 
was  informed  that  with  two  others 
we  would  proceed  next  to  southern 
Europe,  and  it  would  be  for  us  to 
decide  the  territory  each  Bhould  work, 
— Spain.  Sicily,  Italy.  At  that  dis- 
tance, they  all  looked  alike  to  us; 
however,  to  avoid  any  feeling  in  the 
matter,  should  one  get  the  worst  of 
it  in  his  territory,  we  decided  to  draw 
lots;  the  one  drawiner  the  longest 
straw  would  go  to  Spain,  the  next  to 
Italy  and  the  next  to  Sicily.  We 
selected  a  disinterested  party  to  hold 
the  straws.  I  drew  the  long  straw, 
destination  Spain,  the  other  two  went 
to  their  respective  places. 

The  London  Fruit  Anctlons. 

On  leaving  New  York  I  was  in- 
structed to  remain  in  London  for  a 
time,  visit  the  fruit  auction  rooms, 
and  acquaint  myself  with  conditions, 
as  it  might  be  possible  that  we  would 
be  able  to  do  business  through  these 
auction  houses,  thereby  eliminating  a 
trip  to  Spain.  I  arrived  in  London, 
well  supplied  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  many  of  the  fruit  auction 
concerns  and  fruit  brokers.  I  visited 
the  Covent  Garden  and  Pudding  Lane 
auction  rooms  daily.  The  fruit  we 
were  seeking  at  that  time  of  the  year 
was  the  Malaga  grape,  grown  in 
southern  Spain.  The  two  auction 
rooms  had  a  decidedly  different 
method  of  disposing  of  their  goods. 
At  the  Pudding  Lane  room  the  buyers 
occupied  seats  on  an  elevated  half 
circle  facing  the  auctioneer.  In  front 
of  his  stand  was  a  disappearing  plat- 
form, that  when  lowered  into  the 
basement  the  samples  of  the  fruit  to 
be  sold  were  placed  thereon  and  when 
elevated  to  the  auction  floor  it  was 
dumped  into  large  shallow  baskets, 
giving  the  buyer  f  splendid  view  of 
the  contents  of  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  true  sample  of  what  he  was 
about  to  bid  on,  and  that  was  all  he 
did  see  of  the  fruit  until  the  particular 
line  that  he  purchased  was  delivered 
at  his  place  of  business.  The  sample 
was  dumped  back  into  the  containers 
and  was  usually  bid  in  by  lady  cus- 
tomers who  when  not  bidding  on  fruit 
samples  were  occupied  with  fancy 
work. 

I  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
outlook,  as  I  remembered  too  well 
how  easy  it  was  to  "doctor"  a  sample 
of  fruit.  However,  I  was  not  to  be 
easily  discouraged,  at  least  until  a 
visit  to  the  other  auction  room,  which 
is  known  as  Covent  Garden.  There  I 
found  what  might  be  rightly  termed 
a  "dream"  of  a  place  for  exhibiting 
samples  and  selling  fruit  by  auction. 
This  was  originally  the  smoking  room 
of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  it 
proved  to  be  too  expensive  a  luxury 
and  it  was  leased  to  the  fruit  concerns 
of  London  for  auction  purposes.  It 
was  a  building  200  by  400  feet,  con- 
structed entirely  of  steel  and  glass. 
Eleven  auction  concerns  w>ere  con- 
veniently located  therein. 

Like  tin-  Chicago  Wheat  Pit 

The  opening  hour  was  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  When  the  gong  sounded,  had 
I  have  been  blind-folded,  I  would  have 
taken  an  oath  that  I  was  standing  on 
the  rim  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  when 
"Old  Hutch"  was  cornering  the  mar- 
ket. Imagine,  if  you  can,  eleven 
auctioneers  "crying"  their  goods  at 
one  time,  and  to  add  to  the  confusion 
each  auction  concern  had  their  solic- 
itors on  the  floor  pulling  and  hauling 
prospective  buyers  to  their  scene  of 
action.  Occasionally  the  bidding 
would  become  exceptionally  spirited 
at  some  one  of  the  "blocks"  and  until 
that  particular  line  "was  disposed  of 
standing  room  in  that  locality  was  at 
a  premium.  In  another  moment  the 
crowd  would  be  seen  rushing  to  a 
"block"  where  something  "out  of 
season"  from  America,  the  Orient,  or 
far  away  Africa,  was  being  offered. 
This  excitement  continued  until  the 
offerings  for  the  dav  were  over.  No 
better  display  of  samples  could  be 
made  than  those  in  Covent  Garden: 
there   was   sufficient   room   to  give 


every  buyer  a  chance  to  inspect.  But 
a  buyer  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  his  purchase  would  be  when 
delivered  as  those  who  bought  at 
Pudding  Lane.  However,  the  local 
buyers  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  foreign  buyer,  as  the  fruit  he  was 
buying  was  at  that  time  in  the  city 
of  London.  When  I  as  a  foreign  buyer 
was  purchasing,  the  fruit  was  in 
southern  Spain,  and  upon  cable  from 
the  auction  concern  it  was  shipped 
direct  to  the  States.  When  I  learned 
that  that  was  to  be  the  lemon  we 
would  be  handed,  I  merely  said  "Nay, 
nay,  Pauline,"  so  I  at  once  wrote  my 
people  to  that  effect.  They  immedi- 
ately advised  me  by  cable  to  proceed 
at  once  to  southern  Spain.  I  em- 
ployed an  interpreter  and  set  out, 
and  after  three  days  and  nights 
traveling  by  water,  train  and  stage, 
we  arrived  in  the  little  Moorish  city 
of  Almarea,  8  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, a  town  of  40,000  people  and  with- 
out a  bank,  and  to  add  further  insult 
to  injury  we  learned  that  there  were 
but  three  people  in  the  city  that  spoke 
English.  However,  that  didn't  worry 
me  in  the  least;  it  was  a  square  deal 
I  was  after;  I  would  leave  the  talking 
to  my  man  Deharo. 

I  learned  from  the  American  Con- 
sular Agent  that  the  grapes  were 
about  harvested  and  stored  awaiting 
shipment.  I  also  learned  that  there 
were  a  few  packers  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  true,  for  during  my  three 
months'  stay  our  business  relations 
were  of  a  most  pleasant  nature. 
Having  become  familiar  with  the 
growing  and  packing  of  California 
grapes  for  a  number  of  years  before 
going  to  Spain,  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  how  it  was  done  in  that 
country.  I  visited  the  vineyards,  both 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 
there  to  find  their  method  of  handling 
entirely  different  to  that  practiced  in 
California. 

Spanish  Vineyard  Treatment 

The  vineyards  located  in  the  valleys 
are  treated  in  the  following  manner: 
The  grapes  are  planted  12  to  18  feet 
apart  each  way,  posts  are  securely  set 
at  each  end  of  the  row  with  inter- 
vening posts  about  every  40  feet,  then 
a  heavy  galvanized  wire  is  stretched 
and  securely  fastened  to  each  post 
about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  then 
posts  are  set  on  the  sides  of  the  vine- 
yard 12  to  18  feet  apart  and  the  same 
kind  of  wire  is  stretched  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  where  the  wires 
cross  they  are  securely  fastened  to 
each  other;  this  forms  an  overhead 
trellis  to  which  the  vine  is  trained  as 
it  increases  in  age.  The  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  without  being  pruned 
back  to  any  great  degree  until  leaders 
are  pretty  well  established  over  the 
top  of  this  trellis. 

This  arrangement  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  cultivation,  the  burro  being 
used  entirely  as  the  motive  power  in 
the  matter  of  plowing  and  cultivating. 
Both  the  driver  and  burro  easily  walk 
beneath  the  trellis,  which  is  practi- 
cally covered  when  the  vines  reach 
six  or  eight  years  of  growth.  When 
the  vine  has  reached  the  necessary 
growth,  then  each  season  it  Is  given 
a  vigorous  pruning  so  as  not  to  allow 
excessive  wood  growth.  In  the  spring 
when  the  bunches  are  formed  careful 
and  experienced  help  pass  under  the 
"arbor"  taking  from  among  the  vines 
and  leaves  each  bunch  of  grapes, 
allowing  it  to  hang  entirely  free, 
which  permits  of  perfect  develop- 
ment 

Method  of  Packing. 
When  the  time  for  picking  and 
packing  arrives,  the  empty  barrels 
and  cork  dust  are  taken  to  the  vine- 
yard on  a  light  sled,  a  layer  of  cork 
dust  is  placed  in  each  barrel,  then  the 
bunch  of  grapes  is  taken  by  the  stem 
and  cut  from  the  vine,  and  should 
there  be  any  deformed  or  decayed 
grapes  they  are  removed  and  unless 
the  bunch  is  an  exceedingly  heavy 
one  it  is  not  handled  at  all  but  placed 
in  the  barrel  and  when  a  layer  is 
formed  it  is  covered  with  cork  dust 
and  the  barrel  well  shaken  so  as  to 
allow  the  cork  to  fill  all  the  crevices. 
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NITRATE 
gfSODA 


Prompt  deliveries  on 
any  size  order — from 
sack  lots  to  carloads. 
We  are  headquarters 
for  all  kinds  of  pre- 
pared fertilizers  and 
raw  materials. 

Send  for  Free  1920  Catalog 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

^  N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  *>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  AiWeles.  Cal. 


Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  yon  sulphur  your 
crape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
KED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching     purposes,    LEAVING    NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure.  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  in 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  110  to  220  pounds  per  acre 
DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  POWDERED  SUL- 
PHUR, 100%  pure.  This  has  Increased  vari- 
ous crops  up  to  500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO., 
624  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR  SUL- 
PHUR," Price-list  and  Samples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  use  the 
sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date  of  ship- 
ment preferred. 


442-444  Snnsnme  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


then  another  layer  of  grapes,  and 
another  layer  of  cork  dust,  and  so  on 
until  the  barrel  is  filled.  When  the 
sled  is  loaded  it  is  drawn  to  the  ware- 
house and  the  head  is  nailed  in  and 
the  grapes  are  either  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  shipped.  The  grapes  grown 
on  the  mountain  sides  are  trained  to 
stakes;  where  the  ground  is  level 
enough  and  there  is  enough  earth  to 
drive  the  stakes  into,  there  are  two 
to  four  placed  around  each  vine. 
These  stakes  are  usually  about  eight 
feet  high.  As  the  bunches  of  grapes 
are  formed  they  are,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  grown  on  the  arbor, 
allowing  them  as  much  freedom  as 
possible.  When  these  grapes  are 
ready  to  be  harvested  the  barrels  and 
cork  dust  are  fastened  to  the  back  of 
burros  and  taken  to  the  vineyard  to 
be  filled,  and  when  they  are  the  heads 
are  nailed  in,  and  two  of  the  barrels 
are  securely  fastened  to  the  back  of  a 
burro  and  taken  to  the  warehouse. 
Now  one  can  readily  understand  why 
it  is  that  those  grapes  keep  so  well. 
For  months  at  a  time  those  grapes 
are  kept  in  storage  without  being 
iced,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  handled. 
Many  of  the  grapes  are  grown  forty 
miles  back  in  the  mountains,  and 
when  packed  and  ready  for  shipment 
they  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
back  of  burros  and  one  attendant  will 
escort  25  to  50  of  them  to  the  wharf 
over  a  mountain  trail  of  ten  to  forty 
miles.  When  the  load  is  discharged 
barrels  filled  with  cork  dust  are  taken 
back  to  the  ranch  strapped  to  the 
backs  of  these  "mountain  canaries." 

The  Packing  Material. 

This  cork  dust  is  ground  bark  taken 
from  the  cork  trees  grown  on  the 
Pyrenees  mountains,  which  divide 
Spain  and  France.  It  is  placed  in 
large  sacks  resembling  the  wool 
sack  of  this  country,  and  shipped  by 
sailing  vessels  to  Almarea.  The 
barrels  in  which  the  grapes  are 
packed  are  of  two  sizes,  holding  40 
and  70  pounds  of  grapes  net.  They 
are  of  oak  and  are  made  in  some  one 
of  the  Southern  States,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are  shipped 
in  shook  form  and  made  up  on  arrival 
at  Almarea.  The  purchaser  of  a 
barrel  of  grapes  for  export  to  any 
point  of  the  United  States  is  required 
to  pay  a  certain  duty  on  this  shook, 
which  is  refunded  when  the  barrels 
reach  an  American  port.  It  will  now 
be  in  order  to  answer  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  this  business — 
what  about  labor?  That  can  be  an- 
swered with  ease  and  rapidity.  There 
is  a  superabundance  of  labor  working 
for  pauper  wages,  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  The  men  who  worked 
in  the  vineyards  and  warehouses  re- 
ceived the  munificent  sum  of  40  cents 
per  day  and  boarded  themselves,  and 
it  was  not  an  eight-hour  day  at  that, 
nearer  sixteen  or  just  as  long  as  the 
foreman  could  find  something  for 
them  to  do  without  the  use  of  artificial 
light,  as  that  was  too  expensive.  Liv- 
ing was  cheap,  composed  principally 
of  sour  wine,  bread  and  fish.  My 
stay  in  Spain  was  during  the  Spanish- 
Cuban  war  of  1896-7,  and  labor  was 
not  as  plentiful  as  at  other  times,  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class 
was  in  the  army.  The  nation  was  in 
a  state  of  chaos,  almost  on  the  verge 
of  revolution;  their  money  was  about 
the  cheapest  thing  they  possessed, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  money  that  we  were  able 
to  profit  by  the  purchase  of  their 
fruits.  I  watched  the  exchange  mar- 
ket and  bought  my  money  the  same 
as  I  did  fruit,  so  when  exchange  was 
low  that  was  largely  our  profit,  and 
the  inducement  upon  which  our  pur- 
chases were  as  a  rule  made.  The 
shipment  of  Malaga  grapes  for  the 
season  of  1896  amounted  to  over 
4,000,000  barrels  of  40  to  70  pounds 
net.  These  grapes  went  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  England  and  France 
being  the  largest  consumers;  how- 
ever, at  that  time  when  the  duty  on 
grapes  to  the  United  States  was  at  a 
minimum,  the  shipments  to  this 
country  were  heavy.  Spain  is  not 
only  a  producer  of  table  grapes,  but 
a  very  large  producer  of  wine  and 
raisin  grapes  as  well.  I  was  told 
that  France  imported  more  wine  from 
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Eddie  Ecco  says 

"My  many  friends, 

I  thank  you  for  your  past  hearty  support, 
And  in  wishing  you  Health,  Wealth  and 
Prosperity,  I  offer  a  toast  to 

ZENO 

May  its  fame  ever  ECCO 

As  the  Proven  Product 

For  the  suppression  of  insects;  the 

Stimulation  of  growth;  and  the 

Production  of  crops. 

Here's  to  you,  'till  we  meet  again." 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

Manufacturers  of  Miscible  Oil  Sprays  and  Allied  Products 
Office  and  Laboratories,  Emeryville  Station,  California 

VLeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  uniting  to  us  direct] 

Service  Department  under  Director  of  Research,  T.  O.  McCLURE 


WONDERFUL  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Sudan  Grass 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  into  the  U.  S.  in  1909  from  the  Sudan 
in  Africa.  Tests  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  where  rainfaU  is  deficient. 

CULTURE — Sudan  Grass  is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  be 
drilled  or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  is 
ample:  for  broadcasting  15  to  25  lbs.  should  be  used.  It 
grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  yields  from"  3  to  8  tons  per 
acre."  You  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if  irrigated  three 
or  four  cuttings. 

SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  PASTURE — During  the  months  of 
August,  September  and  October,  all  other  grasses  are  dry, 
then  is  the  time  Sudan  is  most  valuable  for  fall  pasture, 
and  by  having  it  fenced  in  small  fields  it  will  yield  food 
for  six  times  as  much  stock  as  any  other  forage  wiU  with- 
out irrigation.  For  mUk  cows  and  hogs,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  pasture  than  Sudan  Grass.  It  wiU 
solve  the  hay  proposition  as  nothing  else  can  or  will  do 
in  this  climate.  A  good  silage  and  balanced  ration.  This 
seed  was  grown  on  our  own  farm,  and  is  free  from 
Johnson  Grass. 

PRICE  PER  POUND 


10-lb.  lots,  26c 
250-lb.  lots,  19c 


1000-lb.  lots,  17c 


100-lb.  lots,  20c 
500-lb.  lots,  18o 


BOWMAN'S 

721  J  Street, 


HARDWARE  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


Spain  than  was  made  in  France. 


Almond  acreage  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  Oakdale  district. 


MISER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  1'nlifonila 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

The  largest-producing  perennial 
grass  in  the  world  for  warm  coun- 
tries. Rich  in  protein,  carbohy- 
drate and  ash.  Splendid  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  with  no  bad 
effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and 
April  planting.  Large  orders  a  SPE- 
CIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  SI  per  doz.:  $4  per  100; 
$12  for  500,  or  $20  per  1000. 

Root  Plants:  SI  per  doz.;  $5  per  $100. 
or  $40  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dealers 

In 
PAI'KH 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4A  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..      Portland,  Off. 
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Pacific  Evaporator 

(IV ANN  PATENTS) 

Insures  Quality 

DRY  YOUR  GRAPES  AND 
BE  SURE  OF  A  MARKET 

DRY  YOUR  GRAPES 

BECAUSE  OF  LACK  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION FACILITIES  IT  WILL 
BE  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  SAVE  THE 
ENTIRE  400,000-TON  GRAPE  CROP 
THAT  CALIFORNIA  WILL  PRO- 
DUCE THIS  YEAR,  UNLESS  THE 
PERISHABLE  FRUIT  IS  TURNED 
INTO  A  STAPLE  ARTICLE  BY 
DRYING. 

THIS  GIVES  A  CHANCE  TO  MAR- 
KET YOUR  GRAPES  AT  LEISURE 
AND  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 
IT  TENDS  TO  STABILIZE  THE 
PRICE  BY  RELEASING  THE  GROW- 
ERS AND  DEALERS  FROM  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  MARKETING  THE 
WHOLE  CROP  DURING  THE  HAR- 
VEST SEASON  OF  SIXTY  DAYS. 

YOU  MUST  LOOK  TO  QUALITY 
THIS  YEAR.  YOU  SHOULD  BE 
PREPARED  TO  FURNISH  BETTER 
DRIED  GRAPES  THAN  THE  TRADE 
ACCEPTED  IN  1919. 

PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  CAN  BE 
BUILT  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY.  IT 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  BOTH  QUALITY 
AND  QUANTITY  PRODUCTION. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMA- 
TION, STATING  CROP  AND  TON- 
NAGE. 


Call  at  our  office,  if  convenient,  and  inspect 
our  complete  scale  model. 

Pacific  Evaporator  Company 

(WANN  PATENTS) 

ROBERT  C.  NEWELL,  WM.  C.  MURDOCH,  JR,  JOHN  T.  WANN 
436  First  National  Bank  Building.  Fhone  Sutter  3080 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Watsonville  1919  Apple  Production. 

A.  W.  Tate,  District  Apple  Inspector 
at  Watsonville,  in  a  recent  communi- 
cation'to  the  Office  of  Standardiza- 
tion, California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, submits  the  following  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  the 
past  season's  apple  crop :  "There  were 
2,719,000  boxes  of  apples  actually 
packed.  Of  these,  1,559,000  were 
Newtown  Pippins;  765,000  Bellflow- 
ers;  61,690  Red  Pearmains;  12,395 
White  Pearmains;  8,350  Black  Twig 
and  Langford  Seedling  and  the  bal- 
ance miscellaneous.  Fifty-five  thou- 
sand tons  of  dried  apples  were 
shipped  out,  which,  on  the  basis  of 
6^  lbs.  green  to  one  of  dried  equals 
35,750  tons  of  green  fruit,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  1,662,000  packed  boxes;  2,100 
tons  green  apples  were  canned ;  equiv- 
alent to  100,000  packed  boxes;  1,300 
tons  of  green  apples,  equivalent  to  60,- 
000  boxes,  were  used  for  cider  and 
vinegar." 

Bergtholdt  Company  Reorganization. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co.,  which  has 
built  up  a  big  four-fold  business  of 
orcharding,  fruit  shipping,  nursery 
production,  and  merchandizing,  has 
recently  separated  these  lines  by  or- 
ganization of  three  new  corporations 
to  handle  the  latter  three  lines.  The 
old  company  will  hold  the  initial 
stock  of  the  new  companies  and  from 
their  profits  will  take  eight  per  cent 
dividends.  The  remaining  profits  will 
be  shared  equally  between  employees 
and  stockholders.  The  employees' 
share  will  be  paid  25  per  cent  in  cash 
and  75  per  cent  in  stock.  The  cash 
represented  by  this  stock  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  improvements  for  increased 
business.  J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  under 
whose  management  the  business  has 
magnified  from  a  start  made  on  his 
savings  as  a  day  laborer,  will  con- 
tinue as  head  of  the  nursery  business. 

Prunes  Grafted  on  Old  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  chance  to 
buy  an  orchard  in  Ignacio  Valley,  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  including  an  old 
almond  orchard,  which  is  thrifty  but 
has  not  borne  many  nuts  in  recent 
years  at  least.  I  want  to  graft  them 
over  to  French  prunes.  Will  the 
union  be   a   good  one? — Subscriber. 

In  January,  1918,  Philip  Bancroft  of 
your  vicinity  had  a  40-acre  30-year-old 
almond  orchard  grafted  over  to  French 
and  Sugar  prunes.  Over  95  per  cent 
of  the  grafts  of  both  varieties  took. 
The  French  grafts  made  a  much  better 
growth;  but  this  may  be  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  bore 
practically  no  fruit  last  summer, 
while  the  Sugars  bore  such  a  heavy 
crop  that  they  had  to  be  tied  up  with 
baling  ropes. 

Apples  Scald  In  Storage. 

A  Watsonville  apple  shipper  last 
season  stored  apples  from  one  or- 
chard in  two  storage  plants  under 
identical  conditions,  as  investigated  by 
Apple  Inspector  A.  W.  Tate,  Jr.  On 
removal  from  storage,  those  from  the 
light,  shallow,  dry  part  of  the  orchard 
showed  a  large  percentage  of  "stor- 
age scald,"  while  those  from  the  irri- 
gated section  of  the  orchard  showed 
no  injury.  This  bears  out  the  con- 
clusions from  scores  of  previous  in- 
spections that  apples  from  orchards 
deficient  In  moisture  or  prematurely 
ripened  apples  from  trees  injured  by 
rodents,  almost  invariably  are  more 
easily  "scalded"  in  storage. 

Two  Thornless  Blackberries. 

The  Burbank  Thornless  blackberry 
is  as  thornless  as  its  originator 
claims;  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  dry, 
all  seed  and  skin  with  no  flavor,  ac- 
cording to  C  Strehlow  of  Sonoma 
county.  This  observation  is  corrob- 
orated by  I.  F.  Tillinghast  of  the 
same  county.  But  Mr.  Tillinghast  is 
enthusiastic  about  Cory's  Thornless 
blackberry.  It  is  as  big  as  the  Mam- 
moth, coreless,  sweet,  early,  very  pro- 
ductive, a  rampant  grower,  and  hardy 
in  most  agricultural  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. Its  style  of  growth  is  like 
the  Loganberry.  It  grows  from  tips 
and  is  easy  to  propagate. 


Prunes  Yield  over  $1,000  per  Acre. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety  Silver 
prune  trees  last  season  yielded  23 
tons  and  1,830  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
for  F.  Presley  Absbire  of  Sonoma 
county.  These  sold  for  18%  cents  or- 
chard run— $8,847.09  total  from  a 
trifle  over  eight  acres.  Enter  the  real 
estate  man  (in  fancy).  "Now,  my 
friend,"  says  he  to  Mr.  Innocent, 
"this  orchard  produced  over  $1,000 
worth  of  fruit  per  acre  last  year. 
That  is  10  per  cent  interest  on  a  valu- 
ation of  $10,000  per  acre."  "Oh,  here's 
my  check,  take  it  quick;  I  want  that 
orchard,"  says  Mr.  Innocent  "But," 
says  Mr.  Abshire,  "that  is  the  first 
full  crop  we've  had  from  those  trees 
in  seven  years,  when  they  should  have 
borne  seven  crops." 

"Calif.  Grape  Growers'  Exckange." 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  de- 
hydration of  wine  grapes  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  grape  syrup  of- 
fer the  most  logical  outlets  for  future 
wine-grape  crops,"  says  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  reporting 
the  series  of  meetings  in  Sonoma, 
Mendocino,  and  Napa  counties  held 
in  the  interest  of  the  new  California 
Grape  Growers'  Exchange,  which  is 
now  being  organized.  Prof.  R.  L. 
Nougaret,  who  represents  the  Depart- 
ment at  these  meetings,  reports  that 
they  are  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Graft  Walnuts  Whea  Sap  Flows. 

"Graft  walnuts  after  the  sap  start 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  May,"  says 
S.  C.  Hain,  a  successful  grower  of 
many  varieties  in  San  Benito  county. 
"But  the  scions  should  be  cut  while 
they  arc  still  dormant.  Pack  them  in 
damp  planer  shavings  or  sawdust, 
and  keep  them  in  cold  storage."  Mr. 
Hain  had  some  graft  wood  still  dor- 
i  mant  last  April  30,  having  been  kept 
in  damp  sawdust  under  a  tree  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  building. 
Insect  Parasites  in  Japan. 

A  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  rearing  native  oriental 
parasites  known  to  destroy  injurious 
insects  is  to  be  established  in  Japan 
by  C.  P.  Clausen,  formerly  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  iow  with  the  U.  S.  Dept 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Clausen  recently 
passed  through  California  enroute 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Japan. 
Discuss  Apple  Act  Enforcement. 

Enforcement  of  the  Standard  Apple 
Act  was  discussed  at  a  conference  of 
apple  men  March  18  and  19  at  Wat- 
sonville: Certificates  of  inspection, 
car  inspection  vs.  packing-house  in- 
spection, who  shall  be  responsible  for 
fruit  after  packing,  uniform  methods 
for  condemnation  and  disposal  of 
fruit  packed  in  violation  of  law. 
Graftiag  Close-in  or  Far-Out. 

To  the  Editor:  In  grafting  over  an 
old  tree,  is  it  better  to  cut  back  to 
big  stubs  or  graft  far  out  on  the  limbs 
where  they  are  small? — Subscriber. 

Graft  where  the  diameter  is  about 
two  inches  and  the  bark  smooth  and 
vigorous.  This  will  give  fruit  sooner 
and  lots  more  of  it. 


SWEET-POTATO  FLOUR. 


Sweet-potato  flour,  unlike  white 
potato  flour,  has  a  considerable  eco- 
nomical advantage  which  is  likely  to 
make  it  a  staple  article  of  food. 
White  potatoes  keep  from  one  crop 
to  another,  so  that  the  expense  of 
making  flour  from  them,  except  for 
minor  purposes  and  in  seasons  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  is 
an  economic  loss.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
likely  to  deteriorate  soon  unless  cured 
by  the  process  previously  noted  in 
our  columns.  But  sweet  potato  flour 
ought  to  keep  indefinitely.  To  make 
this  product,  the  sweet  potatoes  are 
cleaned,  peeled,  sliced,  and  artificially 
dried  about  five  hours,  and  then 
ground.  The  Beales-Kimball  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  County  have  installed 
an  artificial  dehydrator  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  as  well  as  to  take  the 
water  out  of  other  vegetables  in  their 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  first  action  has  been  filed  in 
Kern  County  under  the  Torrens  land 
title  act,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
general  election  in  1915.  The  law 
provides  for  a  registration  of  title  to 
land  with  the  county  recorder,  after 
a  proceeding  in  the  superior  court, 
similar  to  an  action  to  quiet  title, 
but  upon  payment  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land.  The  title  of  the  applicant  is 
guaranteed  by  the  State  of  California 
and  any  future  litigation  attacking 
the  title  must  be  prosecuted  against 
the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount 
of  the  injury  claimed. 

Authority  to  lease  the  properties 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  West  Side 
Canal  Company,  valued  at  $3,000,000, 
to  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, with  an  option  to  buy  for  $1,- 
000,000,  is  sought  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  in  a  joint  petition 
by  the  irrigation  district  and  the  re- 
ceiver and  representatives  of  the 
bondholders  of  the  company. 

The  owners  of  land  in  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  region,  the 
acreage  totaling  about  250,000,  will 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent,  with 
the  "Emergency  Water  Conservation 
Conference,"  an  organization  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  formed  to  cope 
with  the  situation  created  by  the 
power  and  water  shortage. 

The  days  of  bright  warm  weather 
following  the  recent  rains  have 
prompted  the  cantaloupe  farmers  of 
the  Turlock  district  to  be^in  work  in 
earnest.  The  acreage  will  run  from 
4,000  to  6,000  acres,  according  to 
cantaloupe  authorities. 


LUMBER 
California  Building- 

Largest  and  Last  of  the  Exposition  Buildings 
now  coming  down. 

.1.900.000  feet  of  lumber.  $25  per  thousand  up. 
Flooring,  Shiplap.  Berky  siding,  2x3  up  to 
12x16  :  2.000.000  laths;  45.000  feot  maple 
flooring  thoroughly  seasoned,  dry  for  shipment. 

75  high  tank  toilets.  200  large  basins. 
300  tons  rods,  sashes,  doors,  valves,  fixtures. 

glass,  mirrors,  French  doors  and  windows. 
10  cars  of  pipe  %   to  8  inch. 

Above  Like  New 

All  stock  to  De  sold  from  premises.  Ship- 
ments made  in  order  of  date  received.  Spur 
track.     Salesmen  on  the  job. 


At  Yard 

Three  ears  wall  board.  See  our  display  of 
new  plumbing,  doors,  windows,  etc. 

The  tendency  in  prices  is  upward.  Submit 
your  list  now  and  save  money.  There  is  pos- 
itively no  place  on  the  Coast  with  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  building  material  to  offer 
that  we  have. 

Act  Quick 
SYMON  BROS..  Wreckers 

1501  to  1525  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FBANCISCO 


This  advertisement  is  inserted  to  make  up 
for  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  March  13.  in  which  were  quoted  prices  we 
took  by  mistake  from  an  old  issue  of  a  daily 
paper. — Publisher. 


WIT 

ENGl 

Gasoline-Kerosene 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  Port* 4 
able,  can  now  be 
1  witb. 


H.  X. 

IGNITION 

Write  for  latest  Direct 
Factory  Prices  on  »11  styles 
WITTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
Magneto  —  High  Tension-the 
only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
$15  TO  $500  BUYING 
'.  Cataloe  FREE. 

OaklandAve. 


,*SA 
DI 


I  Wit te  Engine  Works  9Kansas'city,  Mo 

|  2S      Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  AXTT  \J  O  W  GrowE,rs  making  $1000 
r  L/ril'l  1  i' v  ii  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  In  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  I.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  refusal  of  L.  Leonardo,  Liver- 
more  rancher,  to  clear  his  ranch  of 
ground  squirrels  or  repay  the  county 
for  abatinsr  the  nuisance  has  resulted 
in  Alameda  County  instituting  suit 
for  a  lien  against  his  property  amount- 
ing to  $390.57,  says  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une. 

Around  800  acres  of  newly  planted 
orchards  and  vineyards  will  be  added 
to  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  Terra 
Bella  irrigation  district  during  the 
1920  season.  The  plantings  include 
citrus,  olives,  all  sorts  of  deciduous 
trees  and  vines. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
University  of  California  Farm  at 
Davis  states  that  high  prices  received 
for  agricultural  products  are  causing 
an  increased  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of 
California. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Farm  Bureau 
condemned  Governor  William  D. 
Stephens'  plan  for  establishing  day- 
light saving  in  California  this  year. 
The  farmers  stated  that  such  a  law 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
ests. 

About  sixty  growers  and  prospective 
growers  of  cotton  in  Kings  County, 
gathered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Corcoran  farm  bureau  center  recently 
to  plan  the  organization  of  a  cotton 
growers'  association. 

One  effect  of  the  threatened  water 
shortage  evidenced  around  Marysville 
is  the  planting  of  14,000  acres  of 
barley  instead  of  a  contemplated  rice 
crop  in  the  Arboga  region  by  a  farm 
land  company. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been 
directed  to  make  surveys  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  plans  for  the  com- 
plete reclamation  of  all  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  California. 

More  than  2500  carloads  of  vege- 
tables will  be  shipped  from  the  Sutter 
Basin  this  year,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Merced  County  Farm  Bureau, 
representing  1100  farmer  members, 
have  formally  indorsed  the  principles 
of  the  Anti- Japanese  Association. 

The  Tulare  County  Pomona  Grange 
went  on  record  recently  as  being 
opposed  to  extravagance  and  the 
wearing  of  expensive  apparel. 

Throughout  the  early  potato  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  the  work  of  cutting 
and  planting  is  going  forward  rapidly 

Hop  contracts  are  being  made  at 
Santa  Rosa  on  a  60c  per  pound  basis 
for  this  year's  crop. 

Artichokes  are  now  shipped  by  ex- 
press direct  from  Santa  Cruz  to  New 
York  City. 


CHILI  PEPPERS. 


There  is  an  industry  being  carried 
on  in  Orange  county,  the  extent  of 
which  is  little  known  to  the  casual 
observer  visiting  that  section.  It  is 
the  commercial  growing  of  Chili 
peppers.  This  more  than  million  dol- 
lar industry  began  about  22  years  ago. 
J.  A.  Knapp  was  the  first  to  "take  a 
shot"  at  it.  His  initial  planting  con- 
sisted of  three  acres. 

At  the  time  his  neighbors  thought 
him  a  fit  subject  to  be  taken  before 
the  lunacy  commission.  However, 
when  he  increased  his  acreage  the 
following  season  to  ten,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  as 
foolish  as  his  actions  might  have 
shown.  However,  they  waited  to  see 
what  the  result  would  be  before  ask- 
ing for  an  assignment  to  the  same 
"ward"  they  had  concluded  Mr.  Knapp 
should  occupy.  Mr.  Knapp  has  grad- 
ually increased  his  acreage,  and  all 
the  while  has  made  a  study  of  the 
manner  in  which  Chili  peppers  can  be 
successfully  grown.  His  plantings 
are  located  at  Garden  Grove.  In  this 
section  there  are  800  acres  planted  by 
different  growers.  The  first  pickings 
are  shipped  to  markets  all  over  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time 
many  tons  are  being  canned  at  the 
local  cannery.  When  the  shipping  and 
canning  season  is  over,  the  peppers 
are  allowed  to  mature  and  color  on 
the  plants  and  at  a  certain  time  they 
are  harvested  and  dried. 

In  1919  the  Chili  pepper  production 
of  Orange  county  amounted  to  $1,125,- 
000. 


Viking  Pumps 


Sizes  1  to  8  inch. 


65% 
Efficiency 

Study  this  explanation  of 
efficiency  and  how  it  af- 
fects your  cost  of  pumping 


HIGH  PUMP  EFFICIENCY  saves  power  and  fuel.  Suppose 
you  want  to  pump  500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  total 
head  of  30  feet.  The  theoretical  horsepower  required  figures 
3.75.  But  the  actual  horsepower  (excluding  belt  slippage)  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  your  pump.  If  it  equals  only  30  per 
cent  you  will  need  over  12.5  horsepower.  If  the  efficiency  is  50 
per  cent  you  won't  require  as. much  power,  but  even  then  it  will 
take  over  7.5  horsepower.  If,  however,  your  pump  efficiency  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Viking  (65  per  cent  )  you  will  be  using  less 
than  6  horsepower. 

The  ordinary  stock  pump  put  out  on  a  pumping  job  has  an 
efficiency  of  only  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  because  of  the  vary- 
ing pumping  conditions  it  meets  with. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Viking,  however,  remains  the  same  un- 
der varying  lifts — it  constantly  transforms  65  per  cent  of  the 
power  delivered  to  the  pump  pulley  into  useful  work. 

The  reason  for  Viking  Pump  efficiency  lies  in  its  design — de- 
livery of  water  is  positive — no  loss  of  power  through  churning 
in  pump  casing.  The  result  is  a  continual  saving  in  power  and 
money. 

Our  pump  catalog  thoroughly  describes  Viking  Pomp  design.  You 
should  have  it.    We'U  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  upon  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


MIDWEST 

UmflOR 


FARMERS! 

f-  —-Right  now  is  the  time  to  start 
using  the  Utilitor.  Farmers  the 
world  over  are  grabbing  this  Utilitor 
as  the  first  real  solution  to  the  farm 
help  problem,  and  at  this  very  moment 
every  farmer  is  laying  his  plans  for 
bigger  production  next  season.  Come 
in  and  let  us  show  you  what  the 
Utilitor  will  do  for  you. 

GREER-BRASIER-RIKER  CO. 

3308-3310  Telegraph  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
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Government  in  Potato  Investigation 


An  investigation  as  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  storage  of  potatoes  in  Los 
Angeles  will  be  made  by  both  the  Los 
Angeles  Grand  Jury  and  the  Federal 
officials. 

It  seems  that  figures  obtained  by 
Chief  Deputy  District  Attorney  Doran, 
who  has  the  matter  in  hand  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  are  that  in  January  there 
were  1,547,574  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
storage  in  Los  Angeles.  The  figures 
for  March  show  5,017,034  pounds  in 
storage  in  the  city,  an  increase  of 
something  like  400  per  cent.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  Doran  states  that  the 
price  has  advanced  from  $5  per  100 
pounds  in  January  to  $6  in  March, 
which  in  his  opinion  does  not  seem  in 
accord  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  from  the  above  figures 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

would  naturally  cause  a  drop  instead 

of  an  increase  in  prices. 

H.  E.  Carter,  president  of  the  con- 
sumers' league,  states  that  he  intends 
taking  a  band  in  the  investigation  by 
appealing  to  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sion, also  to  the  Federal  Food  Com- 
mission, to  give  their  aid  in  smashing 
the  potato  trust,  which  is  held  to  be 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Cartwright 
Anti-Trust  law. 

It  is  rumored  that  George  Shima, 
the  Japanese  potato  king,  will  be 
brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  tell 
what  he  knows  about  the  hoarding  of 
potatoes  in  Los  Angeles.  The  district 
attorney's  office  has  announced  that 
George  Shima  had  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  before  the  Los  Angeles  inquisi- 
torial body,  as  his  testimony  is  ex- 


pected to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  present  unprecedented  con- 
ditions of  the  potato  market 

As  an  example  oi  the  intense  feeling 
existing  among  potato  consumers  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  students  of  two  of 
the  largest  high  schools  in  Los  An- 
geles have  unanimously  pledged  them- 
selves to  refrain  from  eating  potatoes 
until  the  price  shall  have  dropped 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The 
same  feeling  exists  among  the  house- 
wives. 


commissioners  at  cost;  but  many 
counties  have  proved  sluggish  in  mak- 
ing payment,  so  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  get  the  poison  at 
government  prices  hereafter  except 
on  a  c.  o.  d.  basis. 


STRYCHNINE  AMI  SACCHARIN 
PRICES. 


A  government  contract  price  of 
$1.60  per  ounce  for  strychnine  and 
$3.15  per  pound  for  saccharin  f.  o.  b. 
St.  Louis  is  considered  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  the 
lowest  price  available  in  the  U.  S. 
The  Department  has  been  furnishing 
this    through    county  horticultural 


ASIA    WILL    TAKE    ALL  OF 
CALIFORNIA'S  FRUIT. 


Secure  Independent  Pumping  Power 

A  shortage  of  hydro-electric  power  is  certain.  Authorities  agree  that  it  is  un- 
avoidable, even  though  the  strictest  economy  is  employed.  What  will  be  the  result? 
Less  power  available  for  electric  pumping  plants;  less  water  available  for  irrigation; 
crops  damaged  or  lost. 


"What  is  the  solution?  The  use 
of  a  "Caterpillar"  Heavy  Duty 
Motor,  which  will  place  you  in  an 
independent  position  for  your 
power  supply.  The  "Caterpillar" 
Motor  is  economical  to  operate, 
requires  little  attention  and  has 
the  strength  and  dependability 
that  insure  steady,  uninterrupted 
service. 

Hundreds  of  "  Caterpillar  " 
Motors  are  in  use  and  have 
proved  their  merit  for  pumping 
and  stationary  plants.  Thousands 
more  have  withstood  still  harder 
tests  in  tractors  for  agricultural 
use,  road  work  and  the  most  se- 
vere war  service.  Thousands 
more  are  used  to  supply  power 
for  comhined  harvesters.  In  de- 
sign, and  in  the  final  test  of  per- 
formance, the  "Caterpillar"  Mo- 
tor stands  supreme.  Install  one 
NOW  for  your  pumping  and  other 
stationary  requirements. 

Get  our  special  bulletin  on  "Cat- 
erpillar" Motors  for  Stationary 
Work — sent  oil  request. 

fug.us.p»i.oa 


A  Dependable,  Economical  Motor 


The  "Caterpillar"  Motor  is  offered  in  three  sizes — 45,  55  and 
75  horsepower.  It  is  a  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  valve-in-head 
motor,  slow  speed,  and  very  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  eon 

sumption. 


Cylinders  are  cast  separately.    Cylinder  heads  are  removable. 
The  crankshaft  has  five  big  main  bearings — a  feature  that  prac 
tically  eliminates  vibration  and  increases  the  life  and  service  of 
the  motor. 


A  high-tension  magneto  ignition  system  is  employed  Lubri- 
cation is  of  the  constant  level  splash  type,  with  auxiliary  force- 
feed  oiler.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor' standard  disc  clutch  and 
shifting  lever  are  provided,  also  base  channels  for  mounting. 


The  "Caterpillar"  Motor  is  built  to  higher  standards  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  than  any  other  heavy-duty  engine  on  the 
market — standards  that  mean  long  life  and  low  upkeep. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rf  pre»entatlon  In  every  part  of  the  world 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  PEORIA,  ELL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOB  ANGELES 

Balboa  Buildlnc  117  g,  ^  AnseU,  gt. 


Remarkable  Statement  by  an  Expert. 

The  Orient's  millions  have  devel- 
oped a  sweet  tooth,  turning  to  the 
fruit  products  of  California  for  grati- 
fication, and  as  a  result  it  will  eventu- 
ally require  the  output  of  every  avail- 
able acre  of  this  State  to  supply  the 
demand  from  the  Far  East,  according 
to  a  Chronicle  interview  with  State 
Senator  C.  B.  Bills  of  Sacramento,  who 
arrived  here  Sunday  on  the  T.  K.  K. 
steamer  Korea  Maru. 

Senator  Bills  went  to  the  Orient 
five  months  ago  as  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  canned  and  dried 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  and  his  of- 
ficial report  indicates  that  the  reserve 
demand  from  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Far  East  and  Siberia  will  care 
for  the  future  production. 

He  advocates  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  steamers  pos- 
sessing a  fair  amount  of  refrigerating 
space  for  the  shipment  of  our  fresh 
fruits  and  the  establishment  of  direct 
representation  for  the  sale  of  dried 
fruits.   He  added: 

"There  is  no  question  about  it  The 
Orient  has  developed  the  sweet  tooth. 
The  Far  East  wants  our  fruits  and  es- 
pecially at  this  time  the  dried  vari- 
eties. You  find  raisins  on  every  hotel 
table  at  nearly  every  meal,  just  as  we 
have  at  home  around  Thanksgiving 
day.  This  is  a  new  raisin  business 
and  has  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
growers'  special  representatives  in  the 
last  three  years. 

"The  Orient  alone  will  within 
twenty  years  take  all  of  the  raisins 
California  can  produce,  so  there  is  no 
danger  that  this  crop  will  ever  suffer 
from  overproduction. 

"The  fruit  in  the  Orient  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  excepting  the  slight 
amounts  brought  in  on  the  present  re- 
frigerating space.  This  is  purchased 
eagerly  at  fabulous  prices  and  it  is 
certain  that  with  the  right  methods,  a 
big  demand  can  be  established.  I  will 
present  my  data  to  the  growers  and 
special  appeal  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  shipping  facilities,  which  mean  ev- 
erything to  California  and  her  people." 


ORANGE   COUNTY  PROUD  OF 
1. 1  MAS. 


(Written   for   Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

The  bean  growers  of  Orange  county 
are  very  much  exercised  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  interesting  Congress  to 
the  extent  of  putting  a  tariff  of  four 
cents  per  pound  on  beans.  As  beans 
are  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
Orange  county  the  farmers  are  stand- 
ing in  their  own  light  not  to  encour- 
age this  fight.  There  will  be  more 
than  60,000  acres  of  beans  planted  in 
Orange  county  this  season. 

The  lima  bean  is  extensively  grown 
and  it  yields  remarkably  well.  This 
is  due  to  the  cool  moist  climate  that 
prevails  when  the  bean  is  in  bloom. 
The  Orange  county  growers  are  very 
proud  of  the  reputation  their  bean 
has  made.  They  claim  that  they  have 
established  such  a  firm  hold  in  the 
American  kitchen  that  no  amount  of 
cajoling  or  persuasion  could  induce 
the  intelligent  housewife  to  supplant 
them  with  any  other  product  of 
mother  earth. 

The  Irvine  Ranch  of  Orange  county 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  bean  ranch  in 
the  world;  there  are  27,000  acres 
planted  to  beans  annually. 

At  the  present  time  87  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  of  lima  beans  are 
grown  in  seven  counties  of  Southern 
California.  During  the  season  of  1919 
the  lima  bean  crop  of  Orange  county 
was  90  per  cent  of  all  beans  grown  In 
the  county,  which  sold  for  f3.100.000. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
attempt  to  grow  lima  beans  in  com- 
mercial quantities  in  other  sections 
of  the  globe.  Most  of  such  have  re- 
sulted in  failure  except  in  some  por- 
tions of  China  and  Africa,  so  that  Cal- 
ifornia may  rightly  be  called  the 
"home  of  the  lima  bean." 
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5  Things 
Worth  Remembering 

about  a 

Maxwell  Truck 


It  has  a  worm  drive,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  of  most 
worth  while  trucks. 


It  hauls  i  V2  tons;  75%  of  all  loads  carried  by  horse  or  motor 
are  1  Y2  tons  or  less. 

o      It  uses  less  gas  and  oil  hauling  a  pealc  load  than  many  trucks 
use  with  no  load. 

4 It  is  very  simple  in  design  (more  brains  than  metal  have  been 
*  used  in  its  construction);  it  travels  faster  than  a  larger  truck. 
16,000  have  supplied  abundant  evidence  of  its  eco- 
nomic transportation. 


£     A  comparison  with  other   iy2  ton  trucks  shows  a 
saving  of  $300  to  $400  in  the  original  investment 

.  ||  More  milts  ptr  gallon^ 

in  a  Maxwell.  Mou  miiu  on  urtl\ 


Maxwell  Motor  Co*,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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For  Better  Tractor  Results 

f\EALERS  and  tractor  manufacturers, 
"  as  well  as  farmers,  acknowledge  this 

Automatic  Engine  Disc,  the  one  harrow  above  all 
to  give  you  the  utmost  in  tractor  farming  results. 

Built  for  hard,  gruelling  work  and  long  years  of 
service,  yet  it  is  the  most  easily  controlled  disc  on 
the  market  today. 

Gangs  are  automatically  angled  by  draft  of  the 
tractor.  Adjustments  to  suit  field  and  soil  condi- 
tions made  by  regulating  wheel  within  easy  reach 
of  tractor  seat,  without  stopping  tractor. 

Once  over  with  this  engine  double  disc  and  your 
fields  are  in  prime  shape  for  planting.  A  time  saver 
and  money  maker  as  is  every  tool  that  bears  the 
world  famous  trade  mark— "Roderick  Lean" 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  the  automatic, 
write  us  for  full  informa- 
tion and  the  name  of  near- 
est dealer  handling  it 

Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co. 

Builders  of  the  moat  varied  line  of  harrows 
in  the  world,  including  a  complete  tine  of 
spike  and  spring  tooth  harrows* 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

General  Agents 
H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


8prlng  Tooth  Harrow 

Hat  heavy.  one-piece  angle 
ateel  frame  with  extra  runner 
plate*  to  prevent  wear,  long 
aprlng  teeth  of  apeclal  ateel, 
and  apeeial  adjustable  tooth 
fastening  device.  Good  clear* 
•nee  and  light  draft. 


New  Century" 
Single  Disc 

Furnlshe 1  In  any  tlx*  from 
4  to  10  feet.  Strongly  butli  and 
braced.  Hat  working  feature* 
not  f'rund  on  other  single  discs. 
Fleible  trnilrr  can  he  furn- 
ished  in  5,  S.  7  at. J  8  ft.  s*#es. 


Steel  Lever  Spike 
Harrow 

The  first  steel  "spike  tooth 
harrow  ever  built,  and  the  best 
known  and  moat  widely  Imi- 
tated. Every  ounce  of  special 
steel.  Every  section  surround- 
ed by  strong  channel  steel 
frame,  braced  at  two  corners 
and  center.  Cannot  twist. 


"NEW  CENTURY"  ENGINE 
DISC 

Furnished  In  5.  8.  7  and  8  ft. 
•lies  fur  use  with  lighter  tract- 
ors. Built  extra  strong  for 
power  use.  Operated  from 
tractor  seat  by  two  levera 
within  convenient  reach.  Ad- 
justable birch  suits  any  stan- 
dard light  tractor. 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Beans  Die  with  knotted  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  your 
issue  of  March  13  an  article  entitled 
"Eelworms  on  Bean  Roots."  For  the 
last  two  years,  something  of  the  sort 
have  killed  a  small  patch  of  Kentucky 
Wonders  for  me.  They  make  knots 
on  the  roots  and  the  plants  turn 
yellow  and  die  in  spite  of  water  and 
cultivation,  after  the, first  beans  have 
been  picked.  How  can  I  check  the 
pest? — G.  D.  B..  Tulare. 

The  only  remedy  yet  proved  in 
practice  is  to  starve  the  worms.  To 
do  this,  raise  only  immune  crops 
(most  cereals  seem  immune)  or  keep 
the  land  entirely  free  from  vegetation 
several  years.  A  device  has  been 
tried  on  the  fluffy  delta  soils  which 
digs  up  the  dirt  as  deep  as  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  infected  and  steams  it  to 
kill  all  fungous  or  bacterial  diseases 
or  insects.  The  cost  of  this  operation 
has  prevented  its  general  adoption. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  temporary  organization  last 
November  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  made  perma- 
nent at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  March 
3.  in  which  400  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. James  R.  Howard  of  Clemons, 
Iowa,  was  elected  president.  Twenty- 
eight  State  Farm  Bureaus  had  ratified 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  were 
represented  by  53  directors.  The  total 
membership  is  approximately  700,000, 
and  the  total  budget  for  the  first  year 
will  be  approximately  $200,000,  ac- 
cording to  temporary  Secretary  J.  W 
Coverdale.  California's  10,000  mem- 
bers are  represented  by  two  directors, 
and  California's  contribution  is  to  be 
$1000.  A  great  many  demands  and 
recommendations  along  progressive 
but  conservative  lines,  mostly  refer- 
ring to  legislation,  are  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting. 
Vt  s.  Standards  For  Milled  Rice. 

In  order  to  stahili/.e  the  markets 
for  milled  rice,  U.  S.  standard  grades 
have  been  worked  out  after  investiga- 
tions by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture 
in  all  rice  sections.  These  gradings 
are  now  being  discussed  in  public 
hearings  in  various  interested  sec- 
tions. One  of  these  was  held  at  San 
Francisco.  March  17.  The  proposed 
grades  were  satisfactory  in  toto  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  millers  who 
attended  the  hearing.  They  provide 
for  seven  classes  of  milled  rice  for 
U.  S.  In  each  class  except  "mixed" 
rice  are  two  to  four  grades  above  the 
"sample"  grade,  which  will  have  to 
be  sold  by  sample  only. 

Melilotus  Cover-Crop  for  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  melilotus  silage 
likely  to  be  any  good?  My  endeavor 
is  to  raise  as  much  stock  as  possible 
for  the  sake  of  the  orchard  and  I 
want  a  cover-crop  in  the  orchard  that 
might  help  cheapen  the  feed  so  I  could 
keep  more  stock.— S.  T.,  Yucaipa. 

Melilotus  indica  is  no  good  for  feed. 
Melilotus  alba  (the  summer  cover- 
crop)  would  make  silage  about  as 
good  as  alfalfa,  which  generally  is  not 
much  good  unless  mixed  with  corn. 
The  melilotus  alba  and  corn  would  be 
ready  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  ranch  experience  with 
melilotus  silage. 

Dipped  Ginin  Seed  in  Fertiliser. 

Immersing  the  seed  of  cereal  crops 
in  a  three  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate  for  12  to  14  hours 
was  held  responsible  for  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  in  growth  of  straw  and 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  yield  of 
grain  in  tests  made  at  an  Italian  ex- 
periment station. 

To  Buy  Sacramento  Canal  Sjstem. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  West  Side 
Canal  Co.  has  filed  application  with 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  for  a 
permit  to  lease  its  entire  irrigation 
properties  to  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irriga- 
tion District  for  one  year  at  $5,000 
per  month.  The  irrigation  district  is 
to  have  an  option  to  purchase  for 
$1,000,000  the  properties  which  are 
claimed  to  have  a  value  three  times 
as  great.  The  district  waR  formed 
Feb.  28  for  the  purpose,  and  expects 
to  vote  the  boads  witaio  a  £ew  weeks. 


The  system  is  capable  of  irrigating 
100,000  acres  from  the  Sacramento 
River  and  from  Stony  Creek. 

Government  Sells  t  anned  Tomatoes. 

About  2,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes 
have  been  released  by  the  Government 
for  sale  in  the  Government  food 
stores  and  three  postoffices.  The 
price  set  on  these  was  $2.16.  Cases 
just  like  these  were  sold  by  Healds- 
burg  canneries  last  year  for  an  aver- 
age of  $'>.(>').  Because  shook  and  can.s 
have  gone  up  30  per  cent,  these  can- 
ners  claim  they  can  -not  meet  this 
price  and  that  their  only  hope  is  that 
this  stock  will  soon  be  exhausted,  per- 
mitting a  general  raise  In  price. 

Watch  for  Drouth-Resistant  Grain. 

This  season  will  be  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  some  one  to  go  into  the 
barley  fields  and  select  heads  which 
have  proved  drouth-resistant  and  high 
yielders  in  the  midst  of  drouth-affected 
areas.  A  few  such  heads  can  be 
propagated  two  or  three  years,  until 
enough  of.  the  drouth-resistant  seed 
will  be  available  to  sell.  The  strong 
point  about  this  is  that  with  the  same 
land  and  the  same  work,  a  bigger  crop 
will  be  harvested  from  selected  seed. 

Tomato  Contract  Offers. 

Tomato  contracts  in  the  Healdsburg 
section  are  being  signed  at  $16.50  per 
ton.  There  is  an  independent  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  growers,  who 
would  rather  plant  to  other  crops  this 
year  unless  they  can  sign  for  $18  or 
$20  per  ton.  There  were  about  500 
acres  of  tomatoes  in  this  territory  in 
191ft.  practically  all  of  which  were 
taken  up  by  local  canneries.  This 
year  the  plantings  promise  to  be  a 
little  less. 

Plant  Potatoes  (lose  Together. 

Potato  yields  in  North  Dakota,  ex- 
periments varied  from  373.4  bushels 
per  acre  where  they  were  planted  six 
inches  apart  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
to  195.7  bushels  per  acre  where  they 
were  planted  24  inches  apart  in  rows 
30  inches  apart.  This  contradicts 
the  theory  that  the  roots  systematical- 
ly occupy  all  of  the  soil  anyway. 
Nevada's  Chief  Crop  is  Alfalfa. 

Approximately  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  was  irrigated  in  1918. 
Of  this,  about  145,000  acres  were  in 
alfalfa,  80,000  in  wheat,  and  15,000  in 
potatoes.  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  irrigated  area  received  its  water 
from  the  Humboldt  River.  Recent 
ranch  developments  have  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  pump  irrigation. 

Use  Lime  With  Liquid  Manure. 

The  use  of  liquid  manure  on  light 
sandy  soils  deficient  in*  lime  results 
in  quick  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen 
and  a  great  waste,  as  concluded  from 
results  of  Experiment  Station  tests. 
It  was  found  that  in  nine  weeks 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  added 
in  this  form  was  lost. 
San  Jacinto  Hay  and  Grain. 

Hay  and  grain  crop  prospects  in 
the  San  Jacinto  Valley  of  Riverside 
County  are  reported  by  E.  F.  Green 
to  be  the  best  in  ten  years,  though 
there  is  a  shortage  of  water  above 
the  Hemet  dam.  Hay  prices  are  down 
a  little. 


FARM  MACHINERY  PRICES. 


"It  will  be  at  least  four  years  before 
the  high  prices  of  farm  products  can 
recede  if  we  have  average  crops;  and 
even  then  they  cannot  recede  much," 
said  E.  W.  McCullough,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Implement  & 
Vehicle  Association,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Febru- 
ary 28th.  When  asked  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  tractor  prices  receding,  he 
said  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
can  recede  at  all  until  steel  and  labor 
costs  recede.  Two  or  three  companies 
have  made  price  adjustments  said  to 
be  based  on  newly  installed  economies 
or  greater  production  on  a  smaller 
margin,  but  these  adjustments  cannot 
be  taken  as  any  indication  of  a  gen- 
eral change,  according  to  Mr.  McCul- 
lough, 
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DIENER'S 


Sweet  fodder  Soudan 


(August  Photo,  Tulare  County  Field.) 
New  Production :  tremendous  producer  of 
Sweet,  soft,  palatable  fodder,  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  all  standard  fodders;  high  seed  yield 
preatly  increases  value  for  silage  or  direct 
feeding-.  The  coming  fodder  crop.  Originated 
by  Richard  Diener,  noted  plant  breeder.  Sold 
by  Mor9e  Seed  Co..  Special  Agents.  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  by  D.  J  Whitney,  Exeter.  Cal., 
Grower.  Dairymen.  Pork  Producers  and 
Poultrymcn,  write  for  circular. 

PRICE ! 

$1.00,  lb.;   10  lbs.,  .1SO.00;   100  lbs.,  $80.00. 


Fine  for 
Irrigation,  too 


Land  Pa 


II  is  the 
best,  quickest 
and  easiest  way 
to  ditch  wet  waste 
land  and  make  it 

yield  big  crops  of 
corn  and  otlier  pro- 
fitable products,  in- 
S  stead  of  crawfish, 
bullfrogs,  mosquitos 
and  worthless  swamp 
grass.      With  this 

m 


BBw  you  can  cut  a 
'ji*  •  mile  of  desired 


V-shaped  ditch 
a  day,  down  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Simple,  durable.  All 
steel.  Reversible.  Does  work 
of  100  men  and  does  it  better. 

Write  us  at  once 
for  free  catalog 
and  prices,  stat- 
ing dealer's  name. 
You  will  like  this 
Simplex  way  that 
makes  your  wet  land  pay. 

Distributors: 
R.  H.  WADE  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
B.-HAYM  AN,  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"The  Low  Coat  of  Green  Feed" 

NAPIER  GRASS  (,ei80ie8ttonT>p^ 

acre)  of  rich,  green  fodder  known;  relished 
by  poultry,  rabbits,  goats,  hogs,  cattle;  no 
rancher  should  be  without  it.  Indorsed  by 
U.  S.  Gov't,  and  State  Exp.  Stations.  Get 
our  special  prices  before  ordering.  Reports 
and  bulletins  free. 

SHOULD  BE  PLANTED  NOW 
Supply  limited   this  season — demand 
enormous  I 

THE  NAPIER  GRASS  NURSERIES 

Mail  address:  Post  Station  C,  Los  Angeles 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

H.  J.  Long,  proprietor  of  Long- 
heath  farm,  Fallon,  has  recently  sold 
an  excellent  Holstein  bull  to  the  Clark 
County  Holstein  Bull  Association. 


A  forty  acre  tract  of  isolated  sage- 
brush covered  land  in  northern  Was- 
hoe County  was  sold  at  public  auction 
for  the  sum  of  $450  at  the  Carson  City 
land  office  recently  . 


Since  the  institution  of  the  federal 
and  state  co-operation  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  there 
have  been  up  to  January  1,  1920,  5,318 
cattle  tested;  reactors — 483,  a  per- 
centage of  9.08 


The  state  sheep  commission,  in  its 
report  for  1919,  shows  that  there  are 
ten  sheep  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
state.  The  various  flocks  are  valued 
at  $9,250,000.  The  state  ranks  tenth 
in  the  union  in  the  production  of 
wool.   

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  cow 
punchers  union  in  the  country  is  be- 
ing organized  in  Reno  under  the  direc- 
tion of  G.  L.  James,  secretary  of  the 
trades  and  labor  council.  The  sheep- 
herders'  union  has  already  been  or- 
ganized.   

A  slight  rain  and  snow  fell  in  Was- 
hoe county  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day, March  13th  and  14th.  A  slight 
addition  of  snow  in  the  nearby  Sierras 
could  be  noted  from  Reno.  Reports 
show  only  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  fall 
to  date. 


The  Nevada  Honey  Corporation  was 
recently  formed  in  Yerington  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  general 
honey  business  in  Smith  and  Mason 
valleys.  This  company  already  has 
several  hundred  stands  of  bees  and 
expects  to  add  a  large  number  very 
shortly,   

Lt  now  seems  likely  that  a  test,  case 
will  be  instituted  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  farm  bureau  law  passed 
by  the  last  legislature.  The  attorney 
general  has  given  his  opinion  that  the 
law  is  inadequate  to  authorize  the 
state  comptroller  to  draw  warrants 
against  state  funds  in  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  operation  of 
this  act.   

Gil  Prina,  of  Golconda,  has  lately 
purchased  the  Grass  Valley  ranch  of 
Sheehan  and  Farrell.  The  ranch  is 
adjacent  to  considerable  government 
range.  Several  new  wells  were  re- 
cently drilled  for  irrigation  and  stock 
water.  In  the  past  a  feature  of  the 
farm  was  the  high-class  Shetland  pony 
herd.  A  herd  of  high  class  range  cat- 
tle was  "also  maintained  on  the  ranch. 


The  Fernley  community  committee 
of  the  farm  bureau  of  Lyon  county  Is 
introducing  the  following  up-to-date 
farm  practices:  Certified  seed  pota- 
toes to  be  tested  on  five  farms;  sul- 
phur will  be  used  on  three  farms;  two 
fa>  :ns  will  use  gypsum.  An  attractive 
booklet  will  be  published  setting  forth 
the  advantages  qf  this  community  as 
a  cattle  feeding  center  and  also  as  an 
oxci  llent  hay  producing  section. 


Mr.  Ed.  T.  Morgan,  of  Northam,  has 
added  thirty  head  of  Herefords  to  his 
herd,  which  was  established  last 
spring.  The  cattle  were  purchased  of 
B.  A.  Packard,  of  the  Turkey  Track 
Cattle  Co.,  of  Tempe,  Arizona.  Mr. 
Packard  has  disposed  of  his  herd  in 
order  to  grow  cotton.  The  herd  was 
established  in  1905  and  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  herds  of  the 
Southwest. 


Mr.  J  Selby  Badt,  president  of  the 
Warm  Creek  ranch,  Wells,  Nevada, 
purchased  while  in  quarantine  at 
Athenia,  New  Jersey,  the  young  bull 
from  the  Wm  Hartnett  importation, 
Corston  Masher,  at  a  price  of  $10,000. 
The  young  bull  is  by  Coynie  Favour- 
ite, by  Max  of  Cluny;  the  dam  is  Mis- 
sie  213th  and  the  granddam  Missie 
180th.  The  bull  was  bred  by  Thomas 
Buttar,  Cooper  Angus,  Scotland.  Be- 
sides the  bull  Mr.  Badt  also  purchased 
two  imported  cows ;  one  of  them  drop- 
ped a  white  bull  calf  while  still  in 
quarantine. 


*  THE  HARROW 
for  TRACTOR  USE 

Use  behind  your  tractor  a  harrow 
that  pulverizes  every  inch  of  soil — 
that  prepares  a  perfect  seedbed  for 
the  plant  roots  and  thereby  increases 
the  harvest.  "Once  over"  the  field 
gives  perfect  tillage  if  you  use  a 


'CUTAWAY' 


Double  Action 
Tractor  Harrow 


The  forged  sharp  disks  of  /  toughest  cut- 
lery steel  cut  deep,  thoroughly  mix  the 
soil  and  leave  it  light,  mellow  and  level. 
Rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut  exactly  mid- 
way between  front  gang  trucks.  The 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  rigid  main  frame  is 
made  of  heavy  special  steel,  which  keeps 
all  gangs  from  sluing  and  trailing. 

Even,  uniform  cultivation — clear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow — results.  Solid  disks  arc  furnished  if  desired,  but 
cutaway  or  cutout  disks,  if  of  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  qual- 
ity, do  better  work.  Don't  be  influenced  against  "cutout" 
disks  by  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  produce"  an  en- 
during :Cutout"  disk  of  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  duality. 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows  have 
adjustable  hitch  and  are  made  for  any  size  tractor.  Light 
service  and  Heavy  Service  type*.  They  represent  the  per- 
fected  results  of  fifteen  years'  development  of  tractor 
harrows. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  some  other  nearby 
dealer  can. 

Write  for  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage," 
anil  complete  catalog. 
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Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  Install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water- 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumpB  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


— which  Ulustrates  and  describe!  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  Irri- 
tation efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

88  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  480  K.  Third  St. 
SAN  F  HAN  CISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pomps 
— Vertical  Pomps 
— Deep   Well  Heads 
— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Motors 

— Gas  Engines 

— Oil  Engines 


UNCLE  SAN  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  eTery  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch* 


Write  oh  yonr  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


llagle  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 

KROGH  water  balanced.    No  end  thrum  whatsoever 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TI'BBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-lnch  diameter  and  up. 


f  l_JVf  absolutely   hydraullcally   and  automatlcaUy 


-Write  for  Bulletins 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Cuts  Like  A  Knife 


r.  „  

■  cut  the  weeds  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And 

■  they  leave  behind  a  ripple  of  fine  loose  earth  as  a 

■  dust  mulch.  The 

V 


"Acme    Foot  Lift  Weeder 

c  io  be  »et  to  cut  at  any  depth  desired.  A  lever  operated  by  the  loot  raises 
tlic  blades  lor  transportation  or  to  clear  them  of  trash.  The  end-pieces 
of  the  frame  axe  bent  so  as  to  protect  the  trees  from  injury.  "No  orchard 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  one",  say  hundreds  ol  successful  orchardtsts. 

Write  today  lor  FREE  book.  "The  *ACME"  Way  to  Crops  That  r*ay'* 
and  latest  {trices.   Also  ask  fur  circular  about  "ACME"  t>isc  Harrows. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  INC.   651  Elm  St,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Globe  Artichoke  Planting 

(Written  for  Paciflc  Bnral  Press.) 


Globe  artichoke  planting  may  be 
done  most  any  time  and  most  any 
place  if  right  conditions  are  provided, 
but  winter  or  early  spring  is  beat. 
In  the  San  Mateo  artichoke  section, 
as  represented  by  the  ranch  of  P. 
Lombardi  and  his  partners,  planting 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  first 
considerable  rains.  They  were  not 
wet  enough,  however,  -so  the  early 
plants  are  not  a  great  deal  ahead  of 
those  set  out  in  March. 

The  plants  thrive  best  in  a  cool, 
moist,  foggy  climate,  not  very  frosty, 
and  on  well-drained,  well-manured 
soil  in  the  absence  of  gophers.  With 
this  in  mind,  intending  planters  may 
well  select  their  nearest  approach  to 
the  required  soils;  and  if  the  climate 
is  not  fit,  provide  plenty  of  soil  mois- 
ture and  some  kind  of  light  shade. 
For  small  patches,  a  lath  shade  would 
soon  pay  for  itself.  It  may  be  that 
artichokes  in  the  interior  valleys 
would  thrive  best  close  to  alfalfa 
patches  which  are  well  watered  and 
which  transpire  a  great  deal  of  water 
constantly  in  the  air,  giving  humidity 
partially  like  a  fog,  though  invisible. 
Even  on  the  coast  the  plants  are  irri- 
gated every  20  days  or  less  when  the 
water  is  available. 

"When  artichoke  plants  become  five 
or  six  years  old  in  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
district,  they  turn  their  attention  more 
from  fruiting  to  produce  a  family  of 
offshoots  from  the  crowns.  These  off- 
shoots often  bear  artichoke  buds  with- 
in a  month  where  they  stand;  and 
frequently  the  bearing  life  of  an  old 
field  is  prolonged  a  season  or  two  by 
pulling  out  the  old  stalks  late  in 


winter  or  early  in  spring  and  leaving 
the  offshoots.  But  this  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  On  one  plant 
there  were  counted  in  the  writer's 
presence  at  the  Lombardi  ranch  fifteen 
thrifty  offshoots  or  "suckers."  With 
so  many  in  one  place,  they  are  too 
crowded.  The  aim  of  the  growers 
during  the  full-bearing  years  of  an 
artichoke  plant  is  to  cut  off  all  suck- 
ers two  or  three  times  per  season. 
For  transplanting,  the  suckers  are 
cut  from  parent  plants  with  a  sharp 
shovel,  leaving  part  of  the  old  root 
on  the  sucker.  The  tops  are  cut  off 
square  across  about  six  or  eight 
inches  above  their  crowns,  thus  re- 
ducing the  possible  leaf-evaporation 
surface  but  leaving  the  central  un- 
developed leaves  unharmed.  The 
roots  are  trimmed  smooth  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  the  Buckers  are  trans- 
planted to  wet  soil  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. They  are  set  slightly  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  they  grew. 

Various  distances  are  left  between 
plants.  Some  were  planted  Feb.  27 
in  seven-foot  triangles  on  bottom  land 
which  was  sandy  like  the  rest  of  the 
country  but  had  never  been  enriched 
as  the  bench-land  had,  because  of 
floods  which  occasionally  come  in 
spring  and  may  wash  out  artichokes 
as  well  as  fertility.  A  common  dis- 
tance on  enriched  land  is  five  or  six 
feet  apart  in  rows  seven  to  ten  feet 
apart.  Peas,  beans  or  other  inter- 
crops are  grown  between  rows  the 
first  year.  Buds  will  be  found  on  the 
transplants  within  two  months  and 
may  be  cut  within  four  months. 
Suckers  transplanted  in  spring  will 
bear  a  good  crop  the  following  winter. 


Uses  Tractor  to  Pull  Out  Vines 


Since  wine  grape 
donvinced  that  prohibition  was  to  pre- 
vail, many  of  them  have  been  getting 
out  from  under.  Whether  our  belated 
efforts  to  find  a  use  for  wine  grapes 
will  prove  commercially  profitable,  a 
possibility  pointed  out  ;ome  years 
ago  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  should 
determine  whether  to  pull  out  good, 
vigorous  vines.  Forward-looking  vine- 
yardists  long  ago  began  interplanting 
with  fruit  trees,  and  they  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  pulling  out  the  vines. 
One  grape  grower  of  Sonoma  county 
who  has  pulled  out  about  9,000  vines 
this  season,  is  A.  N.  Reniff,  who  was 
using  a  12-20  tractor  on  some  20-year- 
old  Carignans  when  the  writer  called. 
A  chain  about  five  feet  long,  was 
hitched  to  the  swinging  drawbar  and 
the  other  end  was  hooked  around  the 
vine  to  be  pulled.  Where  phylloxera 
had  killed  the  vines  long  enough  pre- 
viously, Mr.  Reniff  would  keep  the 
tractor  going  almost  continuously 
while  Lee  Anderson  hooked  and  un- 
hooked the  chain.  But  good  live  vines 
very  frequently  made  the  tractor  dig 
in.  Sometimes  it  would  be  necessary 
to  throw  a  vine  close  behind  the 
wheel  in  order  to  back  the  tractor  out 
for  another  pull,  hooking  the  chain  at 
half-length.  Frequently  two  pulls 
would  not  bring  the  vine.  Then  it 
would  be  left  until  the  return  trip 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

growers  became  pulling  the  next  row.  This  would  per- 
I  mit  pulling  the  recalcitrant  vine  in  the 
I  opposite  direction.  To  give  more  of  a 
lift,  an  eight-inch  piece  of  stove-wood 
was  usually  laid  beside  green  vines  and 
under  the  chain,  which  was  hooked  at 
the  ground.  This  was  found  more  effi- 
cient than  a  triangle  frame;  but 
neither  method  prevented  many  rootB 
from  breaking  so  near  the  surface 
that  they  had  to  be  grubbed  out  after- 
wards. As  the  exhaust  shoots  toward 
the  right  and  rear  from  this  tractor, 
Mr.  Anderson  worked  always  just  be- 
hind the  left  wheel.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  make  a  round  trip  in  the 
same  middle  without  swinging  the 
drawbar. 

With  small  vines  and  two  helpers, 
some  people  pull  two  rows  at  one  trip 
— 1,000  vines  per  day.  Bigger  vines — I 
up  to  six  inches  in  diameter — came 
out  at  the  rate  of  500  to  900  per  day 
of  eight  hours  for  Mr.  Reniff  with  one 
helper.  The  tractor  burns  about  nine 
gallons  of  fourteen-cent  coal  oil  per 
day.  The  lubricating  oil  is  cleaned 
out  about  once  in  two  days,  requiring 
about  a  gallon  to  refill  and  another 
gallon  at  intervals  during  the  en- 
suing forty-eight  hours.  How  long 
the  tractor  would  last  with  such  dig- 
ging in,  backing  out,  and  jerking  is 
problematical.  This  one  had  been  in 
use  only  a  month  or  two. 


VI  I  ALFA 


SEED  FKOM 
FIELDS. 


CLEAN 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

Dodder  in  alfalfa  is  lightly  dreaded 
by  ranchers  because  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  areas  in  which  it  gets  a  good 
start.  But  there  are  several  kinds  of 
alfalfa  dodder.  On  one  ranch  in  San 
Benito  County  several  dodder  patches 
were  cleared  off  by  mowing  them 
close  and  raking  the  hay  on  those 
patches  separately.  A  Southern  Cali- 
fornia seed  firm  used  to  refuse  alfalfa 
seed  from  a  certain  part  of  California 
because  the  dodder  seed  in  it  were  of 
a  size  which  could  not  be  removed. 
At  the  same  time,  they  bought  Utah 
seed  containing  dodder  of  a  variety 
whose  seed  was  so  small  that  it  could 
be  screened  out.  Several  customers 
stated  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
dodder  because  it  was  so  easily  eradi- 
cated in  one  or  two  cuttings  after  it 


grew  to  the  top  of  the  alfalfa.  One 
of  them  bought  a  ton  of  the  Utah 
alfalfa  seed  uncleaned.  But  he  later 
reported  that  this  dodder  was  different 
from  any  he  had  ever  seen,  in  that  its 
seed  were  formed  close  to  the  ground 
where  they  could  not  be  mowed  off. 
One  carload  of  Utah  seed  bought  by 
one  firm  yielded  two  tons  of  dodder 
seed  when  cleaned  with  a  22-mesh 
brass  cylinder  screen. 

Alfalfa  seed  grown  in  the  Yuma 
Valley  of  Arizona  is  in  great  demand 
by  seedsmen  because  the  fields  there 
have  been  kept  free  from  dodder. 
California  alfalfa  seed  growers  could 
enjoy  die  same  competition  for  their 
seed  if  they  would  grow  it  only  where 
dodder  and  other  noxious  weeds  do 
not  exist.  We  should  build  up  such 
a  reputation  for  purity  of  our  seed 
that  its  superior  brightness  and  ger- 
minating quality  would  not  be  handi- 
capped in  competing  with  the  East 
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SATISFACTORY  TRACTOR 
SERVICE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

When  a  man's  tractor  goes  wrong 
in  the  middle  of  a  rush  job,  he  wants 
something  and  he  wants  it  mighty 
quick.  He  may  or  may  not  want  some 
expert  help  to  diagnose  and  cure  the 
trouble.  If  he  does,  he  wants  a  man 
that  knows  and  he  wants  him  quick. 

If  something  on  the  machine  is 
worn  or  broken,  he  wants  new  parts 
quick.  If  he  can  get  the  right  sort 
of  service  or  parts  promptly  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  he  swears  by  the  tractor 
and  not  at  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
neighbors.  The  psychology  of  tractor 
service  is  more  Important  than  the 
physical  or  mechanical  part.  There 
are  still  some  tractor  manufacturers 
and  dealers  who  do  not  realize  this. 
Many  and  more  of  them  are  realizing 
it  to  the  extent  of  keeping  good  ser- 
vice men  ready  and  complete  stocks  of 
parts  at  convenient  locations. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  is  not 
alone  in  its  attention  to  such  service, 
but  their  system  is  a  good  illustration 
of  what  a  tractor  service  system 
should  be.  We  speak  of  it  because  we 
have  just  attended  their  service  men's 
school  at  the  San  Francisco  branch 
office  under  the  guidance  of  Local 
Manager  J.  L.  Truax  and  District  Ser- 
vice Supervisor  J.  H.  Kauke,  March 
15  to  19 

Since  this  company  established  its 
branch  agency  in  San  Francisco  last 
April,  its  policy  has  been  to  maintain 
a  service  supervisor  and  two  helpers 
to  travel  over  the  state  instructing 
and  helping  the  service  men  employed 
by  local  dealers.  Their  contract  with 
local  dealers  gives  the  company  con- 
trol of  the  local  service  men  and  the 
aim  is  first  to  choose  capable,  tactful 
men  and  then  see  that  they  under- 
stand all  the  troubles  to  which  the 
Cletrac  may  fall  heir.  The  first  annual 
service  school  recently  held  is  a  fea- 
ture of  this  policy.  Fifteen  service 
men  and  several  dealers  attended,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  from  Nevada  and 
Oregon.  Mornings  were  occupied  with 
lectures  and  practice  and  afternoons 
were  used  in  dissembling  parts  ot 
tractors  and  reassembling  them  from 
smallest  parts  to  the  finish.  In  this 
work,  the  instructors  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  encountered 
not  only  on  new  models  but  also  on 
older  models,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  this  State.  As.  Mr.  Kauke  pointed 
out  in  one  lecture,  "If  the  service  man 
puts  things  together  wrongly  and  has 
to  do  it  over,  the  rancher  has  a  right 
to  kick  on  paying  him  by  the  hour." 

Dealers'  contracts  also  compel  them 
to  keep  certain  amounts  of  repair 
parts  always  at  hand.  The  service 
supervisors  inventory  these  stocks 
occasionally  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
up.  The  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  offices  carry  heavy  stocks  to 
supply  the  dealers,  and  it  Ms  been  a 
policy  not  to  leave  any  orders  unship- 
ped when  the  force  leaves  for  home  in 
the  evening.  When  the  San  Francisco 
office  handled  parts  for  the  whole 
state,  this  policy  could  not  be  kept  up 
and  they  were  frequently  far  behind. 
This  condition  has  been  remedied  by 
establishment  of  the  office  and  heavy 
stocks  at  Los  Angeles. 


NAPIER  GRASS  NOT  A  PEST. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  your  adver- 
tisements of  Napier  grass.  What  is 
the  value  of  this  grass  as  a  forage 
plant  and  is  it  in  any  way  related  to 
Johnson  grass? — A.  R.,  Modesto. 

It  has  no  close  relation  to  Johnson 
grass  and  does  not  make  underground 
runners;  though  it  stools  prodigiously, 
and  if  not  killed  by  freezing  it  makes 
great  clumps  of  grass.  Frost  kills  the 
tops  and  freezing  of  the  ground  kills 
the  crown  as  deep  as  it  freezes,  but 
buds  are  likely  to  come  up  from  at 
least  a  foot  depth  after  the  freezing  of 
^well-established  roots  to  less  than  a 
'foot  depth.  It  may  be  cut  for  hay  two 
or  more  times  in  a  season,  or  it  may 
be  grazed.  If  allowed  to  grow,  It  be- 
comes twelve  or  fourteen  feet  tall  on 
good  irrigated  ground,  and  the  canes 
are  so  coarse  that  grazing  stock  eat 
only  the  tips  and  leaves.  It  makes 
suckers  from  leaf  axils. 


A  Case  Thresher — 

The  Tractor's  Faithful  Working  Mate 

Many  a  tractor  owner  could  materially  increase  his  profits  by  the  purchase  of  a  Case 
Thresher,  of  suitable  size. 

Case  Threshers  are  built  to  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  who  threshes 
as  part  of  his  farming,  or  the  thresherman  who  wants  a  rig  of  greater  capacity  and 
efficiency.  There  are  six  sizes,  ranging  from  the  20x28,  suitable  for  the  large  farm  or  a 
group  of  small  farms,  to  the  great  40  x  62  the  climax  of  the  thresher  achievement.  Case, 
Galvanized,  Steel  built,  Grain  Saving  Threshers  are  made  in  the  following  sizes:  20x28, 
22  x  36,  26  x  46,  32  x  54,  36  x  58  and  40  x  62. 

All  sizes  of  Case  Threshers  may  be  equipped  with  Case  Self-Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
and  Grain  Handlers.  All  will  thresh,  separate,  clean  and  save  all  grains  and  seeds.  And  for 
each  size  of  Case  Thresher  there  is  a  Case  Tractor  as  a  dependable  and  durable  source  of 
power.  Three  sizes, of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  and  eight  sizes  of  Case  Steam  Tractors 
offer  choice  of  requirements  for  all  conditions  and  localities. 

Send  for  booklets  giving  detailed  information  regarding  Case  Threshers  Case  Kerosene 
Tractors,  Case  Steam  Tractors,  Case  Baling  Presses,  Case  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. ,  Dept.  V-3,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  Since  1842 


To  avoid  confusion. 
The  J.  1.  CASE 
THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY 
desires  to  have  it 
known  that  it  is  not 
now  and  never  has 
been  interested  in,  or 
in  any  way  connected 
or  affiliated  with  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Watlts 
Tractor  Company,  or 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Co. 


TRADE  MARKS  ft£a  U.  &  PAX  OFF. 


ARO  IN  FOROCN  COUNTftC* 


POWER  J||g  FARMING 

MACHINERY 


Look  for  the  . 
EAGLE  »> 
Our  Trade  Mark 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
235  15th  St/  Phone  Park  4433 


LOS  ANGELES 
164-8  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Phone  66437 
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HEN  you  buy  tires  consider  these 
two  important  points: 

The  integrity  of  the  company  whose 
name  appears  on  the  side  wall. 

The  experience  of  motorists  in  your 
locality  who  use  these  tires. 

In  these  major  points,  the  Ajax  Cord 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  Ajax 
name  is  paramount  and  Ajax  users  are 
Ajax  enthusiasts. 

Those  cleats  of  the  Ajax  Cord  take 
hold,  like  the  cleats  on  an  athlete's 
shoes,  f  Shoulders  of  Strength"  brace 
the  wearing  surface. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires,  Ajax  Road  King  Tires, 
and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories  are  sold  at  your  nearest 
Ajax  Sales  and  Service  Depot. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
New  York  City 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Branches  in  Leading  Cities. 


A 


Cleated  Tread 


MARTIN 


Grain  Crib 

For  storing  any  kind  of  grain.  Constructed 
of  heavily  corrugated  galvanized,  rust-resist- 
ing iron.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Easily  put 
together.  By  a  system  of  perfect  ventilation 
grain  may  be  stored  free  from  mold,  and  is 
RAT  PROOF  and  FIRE  PROOF. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 


W.  RICHARDS,  Agent 

809  Monadtiock  BIdg., 
SAX  FBANCISCO 


Consolidated  School  Experiences 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


Fourteen  hundred  and  twelve  far- 
mers who  had  sent,  their  children  to 
consolidated  rural  schools  in  fifty-six 
districts  organized  one  to  twenty-four 
years  reported  their  experiences  on 
postal  cards  supplied  by  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  E.  B.  Hodges 
of  Allison,  Iowa. 

f  "Would  you  change  back  to  the  old 
system  of  small  district  schools?"  was 
answered,  "No"  by  88  per  cent  of  the 
1,326  persons  who  answered  this  ques- 
tion. At  Buffalo  Center,  the  first  con- 
solidated school  in  Iotfa  was  formed 
in  1896.  In  this  district  93.7  per  cent 
of  the  answers  were  "No."  Ninety  per 
cent  of  answers  from  districts  organ- 
ized before  1910  were  "No."'  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent  from  districts  organized 
from  1910  to  1915  were  "No."  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  answers  from  pa- 
trons whose  children  ride  five  to  six 
miles  one  way  to  consolidated  schools 
in  the  bitter  cold  of  Iowa  winters  said 
that  they  would  not  want  to  change 
back.  Of  those  sending  their  children 
three  to  four  miles  to  consolidated 
schools,  241  out  of  272  said  that  they 
would  not  change  back  to  the  old  way. 

Small  Schools  Handicap  Children. 

What  is  this  consolidation?  What 
was  consolidated?  Will  it  work  with 
equal  effect  in  California? 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  practi- 
cally every  country  school  in  Iowa 
was  a  one-room  one-teacher  dispen- 
sary of  mediocre  education  where 
children  of  all  grammar-school  ages 
were  taught  by  a  girl  fresh  from  high 
school  who  received  $25  to  $35  per 
month  and  had  to  do  her  own  fire- 
building  and  janitor  work.  The  ambi- 
tion of  all  of  these  so-called  teachers 
was  either  to  get  married  as  promptly 
as  possible,  or  to  get  a  better  job.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  feeling  did  not  insure 
a  good  education  for  country  boys  and 
girls.  Certainly  the  system  under 
which  they  worked  could  not  furnish 
more  than  the  most  elementary  equip- 
ment or  courses  of  study.  Children  of 
all  ages  walked  or  drove  their  own 
horse-carts  to  school,  carrying  cold 
lunches  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 
Many  of  them  waded  snow  in  winter 
and  mud  in  spring  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  This  did  not  improve  their 
regularity  of  attendance  and  it  crip- 
pled their  school  work.  It  engendered 
habits  of  tardiness.  The  chief  re- 
deeming feature  was  the  robustness 
it  gave  to  children  who  could  stand  it. 

There  are  lots  of  such  schools  in 
California,  though  we  cannot  speak  as 
certainly  about  the  educational  abil- 
ity of  the  teachers;  and  of  course,  the 
bitter  cold  and  snow  of  winter  are 
replaced  here  by  rain  and  mud,  which 
are  probably  worse  enemies  of  the 
children's  health 

Advantages  t<>  Country  Ciiiidren. 

Consolidation  meant  abandonment 
of  these  one-horse  schools.  It  meant 
the  building  of  modern,  comfortable, 
convenient,  fully  equipped,  graded 
schools  at  central  locations.  Each 
teacher  in  the  consolidated  school  has 
one  grade,  or  part  of  a  grade,  and  she 
can  specialize,  not  only  on  her  own 
subjects  but  also  on  the  psychology 
of  children  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. She  gets  more  money,  and  the 
position  carries  dignity.  It  is  sought 
as  a  profession  rather  than  as  a  make- 
shift. Higher  qualifications  are  re- 
quired and  a  better  education  is  given. 

Up-to-date  courses,  such  as  manual 
training,  cooking,  sewing,  chemistry  of 
foods,  chemistry  of  soils,  elementary 


bacteriology,  microscopic  botany,  etc., 
are  able  to  be  added,  because  a  con- 
solidated district  can  economically 
buy  and  use  the  equipment.  Instead 
of  the  haphazard  out-of-date  and 
scanty  libraries  of  the  former  district 
schools,  well-equipped  reference  li- 
braries and  current  literature  are 
available  with  a  skilled  librarian  in 
charge.  All  of  this  is  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers'  children  and  a 
safeguard  to  the  future  of  democracy. 

Other  Questions  answered 

How  do  the  children  get  there? 
How  far  do  they  travel?  Do  they  suf- 
fer on  the  road?  Are  the  absences 
and  tardiness  reduced?  Has  consoli- 
dation increased  land  values?  Are  the 
Increase  school  advantages  worth  the 
increased  cost? 

These  are  questions  that  people  in 
unconsolidated  districts  are  asking. 
They  were  included  on  the  cards  sent 
out  by  Supt.  Hodges,  and  t,he  answers 
were  compiled  by  him. 

Most  of  the  children  ride  to  school 
in  "hacks''  provided  for  the  purpose. 
A  large  majority  of  the  hacks  are 
driven  by  students,  the  average  salary 
in  1920  being  $78  per  month.  Of 
1342  answers  regarding  suffering  from 
cold  in  the  hacks,  993  said  that  the 
children  did  not  suffer.  Most  of  them 
have  no  artificial  beat.  Some  of  the 
children  are  on  the  road  an  hour  and 
'a  half.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty  pa- 
trons reported  that  their  children  are 
not  absent  so  much  and  1187  reported 
that  children  are  not  tardy  so  much 
as  under  the  old  system.  About  five- 
sixths  reported  that  consolidation  in- 
creased land  values.  Eleven  hundred 
and  seventeen  reported  that  the  in- 
creased school  advantages  are  worth 
the  increased  cost.  Those  districts 
which  have  had  consolidated  schools 
longest  are  most  enthusiastic  and 
most  nearly  unanimous  in  support  of 
their  advantages. 


CARLSBAD  VEGETABLE 
TION. 


VSSOCIA- 


The  Carlsbad  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized in  San  Diego  county  as  reported 
by  Secretary  Fred  N.  Bigelow  of  the 
State  Market  Commission,  who,  along 
with  Farm  Adviser  H.  A.  Weinland, 
aided  in  the  organization.  Carlsbad 
green  peas  are  known  the  nation  over, 
being  highly  prized  and  taking  top 
prices  as  far  east  as  Boston.  String 
beans  and  green  peas  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  Carlsbad  district,  and 
all  of  them  are  sold  fresh.  The  an- 
nual output  is  worth  about  $500,000. 
Two  meetings  were  held,  March  4  and 
7,  in  which  Japanese  and  White  grow- 
ers met  separately  and  unanimously 
voted  to  'combine  into  the  marketing 
association.  An  organization  commit- 
tee has  been  chosen  and  the  subscrip- 
tion and  marketing  agreements  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bigelow  have  been  prac- 
tically adopted.  Alexander  Beller,  J. 
A.  Ramsey,  H.  Kruetzkamp,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  are  the  white  men's  organ- 
ization committee.  The  Japanese  or- 
ganization committee  and  manager 
are  being  chosen.  A  sign-up  meeting 
will  probably  be  held  before  these 
lines  reach  our  readers.  This  asso- 
ciation has  no  connection  with  the 
Siate-wido  association  now  defunct. 


The  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  flour 
makes  fine  bread  and  what  we  save 
on  a  sack  buys  two  Thrift  Stamps. 


BEANS  ON  FALLOW  LAND  MAKE  FOR  MORE  BARLEY. 

Many  people  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  have  found  beans  better  than 
fallow  for  grain  land,  according  to  F.  W.  Wood.  Rose  Bros,  are  men- 
tioned as  good  examples.  They  grow  beans  on  the  fallow  without  regard 
to  the  relation  of  cost  of  production  to  market  price,  because  barley 
during  the  following  season  does  so  much  better  than  it  would  after 
fallow.  Another  neighbor  harvested  forty  sacks  (over  two  tons)  of 
barley  per  acre  from  land  which  grew  beans  the  previous  season. 
Mr.  Wood  grew  beans  last  year,  chiseled  the  ground  in  the  fall, 
and  broadcasted  barley.  He  is  well  pleased  with  prospects  to  date. 
An  advantage  of  the  bean-barley  rotation  is  that  it  controls  the  weeds. 
"Lots  of  the  best  land  is  getting  infested  with  morning  glory,"  says  he. 
The  bean  cultivation  keeps  weeds  down  and  makes  a  fine  seedbed  with 
natural  fertilizer  so  that  most  anybody  expects  two  tons  of  barley  the 
season  following  a  bean  crop. 
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IRRIGATION    OUTFITS  ARE 
SCARCE. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

A  canvass  of  many  of  the  pump  and 
gas  engine  dealers  of  San  Francisco 
shows  a  rather  general  let-up  in  or- 
ders since  the  rains  early  in  March. 
This  signifies  a  false  feeling  of  secur- 
ity among  ranchers  that  the  drouth  is 
broken  and  pumps  will  not  be  needed. 
Lucky  we  might  be  if  plenty  moisture 
should  still  be  enroute  to  our  fields 
and  orchards  and  mountains,  but  the 
prudent  man  is  not  betting  his  year's 
investment  and  labor  against  the  im- 
probability of  excessive  rainfall  yet  to 
come.  As  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission have  said,  the  late  rains  may 
insure  a  reasonably  good  grain  crop 
if  other  conditions  are  favorable,  but 
in  most  places  the  surface  moisture 
has  not  gone  deep  enough  to  meet  or 
increase  the  subsoil  moisture.  This ' 
condition  means  to  a  thoughtful  man 
that  summer  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
grain  sorghums  and  fruit,  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  moisture  already  in 
the  soil,  regardless  of  how  carefully 
it  is  conserved. 

Reports  of  snowfall  also  continue 
to  indicate  that  most  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  California  will  run  short 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  one  who 
would  have  late  crops  of  alfalfa  or 
late  irrigation  of  fruit  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  pump  water. 

The  same  snowfall  reports  still  give 
no  indication  of  preventing  an  elec- 
tric power  shortage;  and  the  same 
sort  of  reasoning  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of'  getting  gas  engines  burning 
gasoline,  kerosene,  or  lower  grade 
oils,  except  where  electric  companies 
can  give  more  than  mere  promises  of 
their  agents  that  any  given  plant  will 
be  served  throughout  the  season. 

The  demand  for  pumps  and  power 
to  run  them  is  distinctly  seasonal.  It 
usually  develops  strongest  in  the 
spring  about  April  and  May.  Pump 
dealers  prepare  for  the  rush  by  accu- 
mulating big  stocks.  They  did  it  this 
spring. 

But  the  rush'  demand  came  three 
or  four  weeks  earlier  this  spring  than 
usual;  and  dealers  who  at  the  date  of 
this  writing  usually  have  their  floors 
stacked  with  pumps,  engines,  and  mo- 
tors ready  to  deliver,  now  point  to 
their  nearly  bare  floors,  and  as  a  rule 
have  told  us  that  orders  placed  now 
for  the  commonly  used  sizes  could  not 
be  filled  within  two  to  eight  weeks,  or 
even  longer.  It  seems  quite  generally 
true  that  the  people  who  use  large 
sizes,  say,  above  seven-inch  pumps  and 
20  h.  p.  engines,  have  exercised  the 
good  business  judgment  to  place  their 
orders  early  and  have  already  re- 
ceived deliveries.  As  a  consequence, 
there  seems  to  be  more' of  the  large 
sizes  in  stock  ready  for  quick  delivery. 

From  all  the  information  we  can 
gather,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  insure  against  loss  of  crops, 
first,  by  installing  adequate  gas  en- 
gine pump  plants;  and  second,  to  or- 
der what  is  wanted  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  order  to  get  delivery 
before  loss  occurs. 

LET  AIR  INTO  GAS  TANK. 

A  tractor  service  man  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  weeks  trying  to  find 
out  why  F.  A.  Abshire's  tractor  would 
run  a  while,  then  stop,  and  could  only 
be  started  after  a  period  of  time.  He 
soon  found  that  the  carburetor  dried 
up  quickly  while  running,  but  later 
would  fill  up  automatically.  This  in- 
dicated some  obstruction.  It  was 
taken  entirely  to  pieces  and  the  pipe 
line  was  cleaned  out.  The  air  hole 
in  the  gas  tank  had  seemed  too  large; 
and  an  operator  had  inserted  a  nail. 
The  head  of  the  nail  seated  itself  like 
a  valve  so  nearly  air  tight  that  fuel 
could  not  flow  out  as  fast  as  the 
engine  needed  it. 

HRIDGLNG  A  CREE K. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  creek  32 
feet  between  banks  which  I  wish  to 
bridge.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sized 
stringers  would  be  needed  to  safely 
carry  an  ordinary  two-horse  wagon 
farm  load.  I  can  get  8x12  pines  long 
enough.  How  many  would  be  neces- 
sary, or  would  another  size  be  pre- 
ferred?— Bridge  Builder,  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Four  such,  sUiflfteis,  set.  ia.  r>aiiS  to 


come  directly  under  the  wheels, 
should  be  strong  enough  for  awhile. 

Such  a  long  span  as  that  could  not 
be  recommended  as  a  permanent  job 
without  corner  braces  underneath  or 
a  truss  on  the  top.  Two  of  the  8xl2's 
to  span  the  creek,  one  upstream  and 
one  downstream,  would  make  girders. 
Set  them  edgewise  and  on  each  of  them 


set  two  8x8's  about  twenty  feet  long, 
sloping  from  where  they  come  to- 
gether above  the  middle  to  each  end. 
Mortise  and  bolt  them  at  the  lower 
ends;  and  drop  a  bolt  from  the  point 
where  the  other  ends  are  beveled  to- 
gether above  center  of  the  bridge, 
vertically  through  the  8x12  girder, 
using  ample  washers  top  and  bottom. 


With  these  trusses,  you  can  lay  a  two- 
inch  floor  on  joists  of  2x12  a  foot 
apart  crosswise  of  the  bridge,  or  lay 
a  6x8  crosswise  at  center  and  use 
IG-foot  floor  joists  laid  lengthwise  of 
the  bridge  in  order  to  lay  the  floor 
crosswise.  This  will  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  any  load  you  are  likely  to 
desire. 


In  the  ingenious  Ford  power  plant, 
the  engine,  transmission  gears  and 
disc  clutch  are  enclosed  in  the  same 
case.  One  oil  must  meet  the  differ' 
ent  requirements  of  all  these  parts. 
Veedol  Medium  it  specially  mad* 
to  do  this. 


Protects  your  Ford  against 

this  abuse 

//  poor  oil  or  oil  of  wrong  body  is  used, 
97  parts  are  damaged 


nlHwt 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 


JUST  as  with  the  engine  in 
the  most  expensive  car,  every 
moving  part  of  the  Ford 
engine  must  be  perfectly  lubri- 
cated. 

The  Ford  engine  is  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism,  com- 
pact and  accurately  made,  but, 
like  any  other  finely  adjusted 
machine,  it  requires  absolutely 
correct  lubrication  to  develop 
its  fullest  efficiency. 

Thousands  of  motorists  and 
tractor  owners  have  found  that  90%  of 
Ford  engine  troubles  are  caused  by 
inferior  oil. 

The  hidden  toll  taken  by 
sediment  in  ordinary  oil 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  the  engine— 200°  to  1000°  F. 
A  great  quantity  of  sediment  forms 
which  has  no  lubricating  value,  and 
which  thins  out  the  remaining  oil. 

The  oil  film  is  destroyed.  Metal-to- 
metal  contact  results.  Friction  and  wear 
begin.  The  engine  over-heats.  Bearings 
burnout.  Carbon  forms  rapidly.  Serious 
trouble  inevitably  follows. 


How  Veedol  reduces 
sediment 

Veedol  reduces  the  amount  of  sedi- 
ment formed  in  the  engine  by  86%. 
Notice  the  sediment  test  at  the  left. 
Veedol  is  specially  made  to  maintain 
proper  lubrication.  Common  engine 
troubles  are  almost  eliminated.  Evap- 
oration is  reduced  between  30%  and 
70% — giving  high  mileage  per  gallon 
of  oil. 

Veedol  Medium  is  specially  recom- 
mended for  Ford  automobiles.  Veedol 
Special  Heavy  is  recommended  by 
many  Fordson  Tractor  and  International 
Harvester  Company  dealers. 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  Every 
Veedol  dealer  has  a  chart  which  shows  the  cor- 
rect grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car. 

The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  on  scientific 
lubrication  will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  to  keep  your  car  running  at  minimum  cost. 
Send  10c  for  copy. 
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1TIDE  WATER  OIL 
Sales  Corporation 

1660  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York  City 

Branches  and  distributors  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada 


lAreYou  PaYin&Taxes  OnYour  Stimiitad  ?• 
.Clear  It  and  Make  Monet 


Actual  Photograph 


increase  yoar  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder 

ijNE  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  at  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pulj 
on  the  level  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel— guaranteed  against  breakage-  Works  equally 
well  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 

Write  today  for  special  oiler  and 
bee  booklet  on  Land  Clearing 

Th*  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box  12,  00    John  St.,  New  York 

Box  12     132  FUlb  st-  s*°  Frsacisco,  CaJ. 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 

HAND -POWCR. 

^fStumpPulIer 

Man  or  woman  single  Landed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weight  without  e«ble  171 
pounds.   NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 
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SPECIAL 

RUBBER  BELTING 


When  it  comes  time  to  nil  your  Silo  use  a  "Test 
Special"  Rubber  Belt.  It  is  a  safe  guarantee 
against  shutdowns  or  other  delays  due  to  the 
use  of  improper  belting. 


"Test  Special' 
guaranteed. 


is  made  for  hard,  out-door  usage  and  fully 

Our  Free  Service 
Department 


If  you  are  not  getting  the  expected  power  or  service  from 
the  belt  you  have,  your  trouble  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an 
improper  selection  of  belting. 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.P.M.,  and  Diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley  and  distance  be- 
tween centers  of  same,  also  give  the  rated  horse-power  of 
your  motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind  of  machinery  you 
are  operating.  We  will  reply  immediately  giving  you  our 
recommendation  as  to  kind  of  belt  to  use. 

Write  us  today. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 


Puller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

Here's  a  powerful  little  engine  that  can  be  attached  to 
any  pump,  anywhere.  It  will  deliver  270  to  2500  gallons 
of  water  per  hour — enough  for  all  your  needs.  Can  also 
use  it  to  run  separator,  churn,  washing  machine,  feed 
cutter,  grindstone,  etc.  Very  economical  and  easy  to 
operate.   Get  the  catalog. 

Kerosene  Engines 

Distillate  is  off  the  market  and  gasoline  is  high.  Why 
not  use  kerosene?  We  can  supply  Fuller  &  Johnson 
stationary  kerosene  engines  in  all  sizes  from  3  H.  P. 
to  25  H.  P.;  model  "H"  gasoline  engines  from  1%  H.  P. 
to  5  H.  P. 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed — Stops  Evapora- 
tion— Preserves  Moisture— The  Best  Clod 
Crusher  ever  made  for  Farmer,  Orchard- 
Ut,  Vineyardist.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman. 
Made  In  AU  Sizes.    Write  for  Circular. 

California  Plow  Co.,  Mfrs. 


140  Polhemus  St., 


San  Jose 


In  certain  portions  of  Washington, 
where  crows  have  become  a  serious 
menace  to  the  almond  crop,  green 


almpnds  poisoned  with  strychnine  are 
found  to  be  most  satisfactory  bait  in 
exterminating  the  birds. 
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Oil -FILTER  AIB-CLEANEB  FOB 
TBACTOBS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  a  short 
article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  6  relative  to  a  dust  remover  for 
a  carburetor. 

My  brother  and  I  bought  a  tractor 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  was 
equipped  with  a  dry  centrifugal  air 
cleaner.  We  found  by  costly  experi- 
ence that  it  did  not  give  anywhere 
near  100  per  cent  efficiency.  The 
bearings  would  not  stay  tight.  Fin- 
ally, when  the  rings  had  to  be  replac- 
ed, we  took  the  engine  down  com- 
pletely. The  rings  were  worn  so  badly 
that  it  was  a  wonder  it  would  run  at 
all.  The  pistons  were  almost  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  too  small,  and  the 
cylinders  were  badly  cut.  I  looked 
into  the  inlet  manifold  for  evidence 
of  the  passage  of  dirt,  and  sure 
enough,  I  found  it.  The  butterfly 
valve,  located  just  above  the  carbu- 
retor, was  polished  as  though  by  an 
emery  wheel,  also  you  could  see 
where  the  dirt  had  cut  its  way  around 
this  valve  into  the  manifold. 

We  took  the  pistons  to  a  machinist 
to  have  them  refitted  with  the  rings. 
His  remark,  as  he  looked  the  job  over, 
was  "Um-hm,  same  old  story!  That's 
what  you  can  expect  in  the  tractor 
game.  And  next  time  it  will  have  to 
be  new  pistons." 

We  had  emptied  our  cleaner  jar 
regularly  twice  a  day.  It  would  al- 
ways be  half-full,  and  we  thought  it 
was  doing  wonders.  But  with  the 
proofs  before  us  of  its  inefficiency  we 
cast  about  trying  to  find  a  substitute 
or  auxiliary  to  protect  our  engine. 
For  we  are,  as  I  believe  are  most  of 
your  subscribers,  earnest,  practical 
ranchers,  who  must  have  efficient  ser- 
vice from  so  large  an  outlay  of  capital. 
We  investigated  the  possibilities  of  the 
water  systems  on  the  market.  None 
of  the  motors  equipped  with  them 
seem  to  run  freely,  but  act  as  though 
throttled  down  when  it  comes  to  a 
pull.  Another  thing,  they  do  not  get 
all  the  dirt.  I  saw  a  neighbor  take 
the  head  off  from  a  tractor  equipped 
with  a  water  clarifier  and  the  carbon 
deposit  was  red  with  the  amount  of 
dirt  collected.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
water  cleaner  can  break  up  the  bub- 
bles fine  enough  to  get  all  the  dirt  out. 

We  finally  hit  on  the  idea  of  an 
oil-saturated  filter.  You  know  the  at- 
traction oil  seems  to  have  for  dust! 
We  made  one  that  worked. 

Our  test  was  made  as  follows:  We 
ran  the  tractor  a  week  with  our  filter 
installed  between  the  centrifugal 
cleaner  and  the  stove,  regularly  emp- 
tying the  cleaner  jar  twice  a  day.  At 
the  end  of  a  week's  run  we  dissem- 
bled the  filter  and  found  that  the  fil- 
tering material  did  not  have  enough 
dirt  on  it  to  be  apparent.  Then  we 
carefully  washed  the  material  in  dis- 
tillate, collected  the  sediment,  and 
found  it  amounted  to  nearly  a  pint  of 
solid  dirt,  of  all  sizes  from  impalpable 
dust  to  sand.  Which  indicated  to  us 
that  it  could  have  easily  held  a  gallon 
of  similar  dust.  The  pipe  leading  from 
the  filter  to  the  stove  was  clean.  Also 
the  filter  Is  so  designed  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  clog  up  at  the  bot- 
tom and  interfere  with  the  carbure- 
tion.  Blowing  one's  breath  through  it 
one  feels  practically  no  resistance. 
And  the  engine  Is  not  retarded  by  it, 
but  seems  rather  to  gain  in  pep. 

The  idea  of  the  dual  air  cleaner  is 
not  original  with  us.  I  know  at  least 
two  makes  that  are  so  equipped.  One 
used  a  water  auxiliary,  while  the 
other  has  an  oiled  diaphragm.  The 
latter  is  not  satisfactory  because  the 


diaphragm  soon  cakes  over  with  dirt, 

interfering  with  carburetlon,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
allowed  to  run  more  than  a  week 
without  attention.  We  have  devised 
such  an  easy,  effectual  method  of 
cleaning  it  that  it  should  be  the  na- 
tural thing  to  attend  to  it  Saturday 
evening  after  the  week's  run.  To 
clean  it,  simply  remove  caps  from  top 
and  bottom,  pour  distillate  (or  kero- 
sene, whichever  is  being  used  for 
fuel)  through  it  till  it  runs  through 
clear,  (which  fuel  can  be  caught  and 
recovered  by  settling  out)  let  it  drain 
a  short  while,  (till  after  supper)  then 
pour  through  about  a  quart  of  thin 
cylinder  oil.  Leave  lower  cap  off  and 
let  drain  till  ready  to  go  to  work  Mon- 
day morning  (an  hour  would  be  suffi- 
cient), then  replace  cap  and  it  is  all 
ready  for  work.  As  the  oil  keeps 
draining  a  little,  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  lower  cap  once  a  day  and  take 
out  what  has  collected  in  space  at  bot- 
tom of  can. 

At  our  end  of  the  line,  we  tractor 
buyers  recognize  two  types  of  manu- 
facturers. The  one,  recognizing  a 
wide  open  promising  market,  builds 
as  cheaply  as  he  can  to  get  by,  trust- 
ing to  exploit  the  market  in  a  few 
years  and  get  out  of  the  game;  the 
other,  the  honest,  bona-fide  tractor 
builder  who  is  laying  an  enduring 
foundation  for  years  to  come.  The 
latter  recognizes  that  tractor  making 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  improve  his  product.  His 
equipment  is  never  good  enough  unless 
it  is  the  best  available. — C.  E.  Dalley, 

Reedley.   

FORD  STABTEBS. 

There  are  a  host  of  Ford  "starters" 
coming  onto  the  market  and  disap- 
pearing after  gulling  the  gullible. 
They  are  generally  "demonstrated" 
with  a  warmed-up  engine  on  which 
they  usually  start  with  a  turn  or  two. 
One  device  offered  to  the  public  even 
without  this  demonstration  never 
fails  to  start  the  motor,  cold  or  warm. 
A  cold  motor  can  be  started  with  two 
complete  turns  of  the  steering  wheel 
(four  compressions) ;  a  warm  motor 
with  a  half  turn  (two  compressions). 
That  interests  a  fellow  who  has  worn 
calluses  on  his  hands  spinning  the 
engine  a  dozen  times  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing with  a  crank  of  greater  radius  and 
greater  speed,  though  a  lower  gear 
i  ratio  than  this  self-starter  has.  How- 
ever, the  agents  would  say  that  a  man 
smart  enough*  to  invest  in  one  of  their 
devices  would  be  smart  enough  to 
keep  his  engine  in  shape  to  shoot  on 
four  compressions,  even  when  frosted 
on  top.  With  some  folks,  however, " 
the  only  thing  they  start  efficiently  is 
the  swearing  habit. 


FITTING  BABBITT  BEABINCS. 

Fitting  babbitt  bearings  is  not  so 
complicated.  Students  at  the  tractor 
short  courses  now  being  held  at 
various  points  in  the  state  are  giv- 
en practice  under  about  the  following 
directions.  Smear  lampblack  smooth- 
ly on  the  shaft,  replace  shaft  on  the 
bearings,  rotate  it,  remove,  and  scrape 
the  blackened  areas  on  the  bearing. 
Use  a  regular  babbitt  tool,  scraping  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  shaft  ro- 
tates. Test  with  lampblack  again  and 
repeat  operation  until  the  black- 
ened areas  are  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  bearing,  giving  a 
grayish  rather  than  a  black  appear- 
ance. Considerable  clearance  should 
be  left  along  the  edges  of  the  bearing 
to  let  oil  in.  Shims  also  should  be  cut 
to  give  clearance  from  the  shaft  ex- 
cept at  the  ends  of  the  bearing.  Drill 
the  oil  hole  through  the  cap  babbitt  or 
melt  it  through  with  a  hot  iron.  Great 
care  is  necessary  to  finish  all  of  the 
bearings  accurately  in  line  with  the 
shaft  and  square  with  the  line  of  pull 
on  the  belt-wheel  or  gears. 


LOCATING  A  WELL  LEGALLY. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  any  corporation 
prevent  a  man  from  putting  down  a 
I  pumping  plant  on  his  own  land  for 
which  he  holds  the  deed?  Is  there  any 
law  specifying  where  he  shall  locate 
'  the  well  so  long  as  he  locates  on  his 
j  own  land? — P.  E.  S.,  Newman. 

There  is  no  such  law.    Don't  let 
'  anybody  bluff  you;  but  assure  your- 
1  self  of  power  to  run  the  pump  before 
putting  down  the  well. 
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KEROSENE 
is   the  most 
Efficient 
Fuel 

When 
handled 
properly. 

We  have 
been 
doing  so 
for 

three  years 


Ask  ns  tor 
particulars 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  East  17th  St. 
Los  Angeles,        U.  S.  A. 


Micrometer  Caliper 

■which  detects  variations  in  the  size  of 
pistons  to  the  fraction  of  a  hair's 
breadth!  Send  for  free  booklet  "AC- 
CURACY" which  describes  this  and 
other  marvelous  instruments  used  for 
securing  hair-breadth  accuracy  in  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor  parts.  If  interested 
in  tractors,  this  booklet,  No.  419,  will 
prove  of  absorbing  interest.  Send  for  it. 

•»*us.P.to« 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton.  Cat.,  Peoria.  III.,  Lot  Anode:  Cat.. 
Portland.  Ore..  Spokane.  Wash.. 
San  Francieco,  Cal. 


Duplex 


4 -WHEEL 
DRIVE 


Truck 


that  can  travel  where  no  roads 
exist.  Do  you  understand  what  this 
means  in  hauling  a  load?  Read 
our  catalogue,  Duplex  "Limited," 
US-ton  speed  wagon,  pneumatic 
tires. 

$2575  factory 
McFarland  Motor  Co. 

1204-6  Market  Street,   S.  F. 
Phone  Market  8810 


■  W°*T  ■ 

.  M..,.'  ,  -^T^^i^, 


Do  It  with  Gas 

When  you  want  to  eook.  or  to  light  and 
neat  a  room  you  can  do  it  best  with  gas 
If  you  have  a  Geer  Acetylene  Gas  Gener- 
ator in  your  home.  There's  a  radiance  in 
the  light,  and  heat  in  the  llame.  and  safety 
and  convenience  as  well.  It  cuts  expense 
and  delivers  comfort  to  country  homes. 
Satisfied  users  sing  its  praise.  A  postal 
request  mailed  to  us  today  wiU  bring  you 
lull  information. 

Straub  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Oakland,  Calif 


LOS  ANGELES  MOTOR  TRUCK 
SHOW. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  distinctively  motor  truck  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  staged  at  Praeger 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  March  27  to  April 
3.  Interest  in  motor  trucks  has  with- 
in the  past  year  or  two  become  so 
general  and  enthusiastic  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  need  for  such  shows. 
San  Francisco  has  for  two  years 
staged  an  increasingly  important  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific  Automobile 
Show  for  motor  trucks  and  trailers. 
This  department  was  filled  to  the 
limit  at  the  show  a  month  ago,  and 
was  inspected  with  keenest  interest 
by  prospective  users  and  dealers  from 
both  city  and  country  districts.  The 
motor  truck  department  of  the  exhi- 
bition at  Portland  recently  provca 
highly  satisfactory.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  that  President  D.  F.  Poyer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  show  is  receiving 
evidence  of  the  great  interest  that 
will  be  taken  there.  San  Francisco 
motor  truck  and  trailer  dealers  have 
wired  for  space  to  show  models  new 
to  the  Angelenos;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  southern  dealers  will 
surprise  the  State  with  the  number 
and  variety  of  exhibits.  The  farmer 
with  a  good  head  as  well  as  a  strong 
back  frequently  finds  that  he  can 
make  more  money  by  a  close  study 
of  exhibitions  showing  progress  in 
machinery  and  products  and  methods 
than  he  could  make  in  ten  times  the 
same  time  spent  working  hard  at 
home.  We  commend  the  show  to  our 
readers;  especially  to  those  who  will 
make  it  a  business  to  ask  questions 
of  the  exhibitors.  Men  in  charge  of 
the  various  trucks  are  there  solelv  to 
point  out  their  good  features,  their 
economy,  and  the  best  information  in 
proper  operation  and  maintenance. 
Make  them  work!  and  have  a  profit- 
able vacation  yourself. 


NAPA   TRACTOR  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  getting  well 
along  with  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
successful  tractor  school  at  Napa.  It 
is  far  ahead  of  any  I  have  been  con- 
nected with.  We  have  58  enrolled, 
most  of  whom  are  tractor  owners  and 
users.  There  are  eleven  tractors  and 
a  number  of  implements,  with  more 
to  come.  A  doctor  is  attending  and 
also  paying  two  of  his  ranch  foremen 
regular  wages  while  they  attend. 
Some  of  the  men  come  seventeen 
miles  each  day.  We  expect  a  big:  time 
at  the  demonstration  next  Saturday. — 
James  Koeber  (Professor  in  charge 
of  instruction). 


TRACTORS   NEED  TRACTOR 
IMPLEMENTS. 

"Bum  plowing  has  ruined  the  repu- 
tation of  many  a  good  tractor.  It 
isn't  so  much  what  pulls  the  tools  as 
to  have  the  work  done  right  by  the  im- 
plements that  follow  the  power  plant," 
said  former  Secretary  E.  W.  McCol- 
lough  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  after  spending 
several  months  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
recently.  "Farmers  think  they  can 
pick  up  barnyard  tools  for  a  tractor; 
but  they  can't  get  satisfaction  that 
way.  The  tools  won't  stand  the  work 
that  a  tractor  can  give  them  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  can't  do  the  work  in 
many  cases.  A  lot  of  Eastern  manu- 
facturers have  sent  their  best  imple- 
ments to  California  and  had  them 
pulled  to  pieces  on  your  adobe;  and 
many  of  them  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  send  their  men  out  to  learn 
California  conditions  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  past  few  months." 


POWER  NOTES. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California  for  1919 
shows  that  it  has  $99,373,310.83  of 
stock  isued.  It  paid  $13415,396.96  div- 
idends in  1919,  and  on  December  31 
had  a  surplus  of  $58,117,167.98  as 
compared  with  $17,810,634.15  a  year 
previous.  The  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission is  asking  why  they  recently 
advancer  gasoline  prices. 
.  F.  A.  Abshire  of  Sonoma  county 
bought  an  I.  H.  C.  tractor  two  years 
ago.  His  son  bought  another  a  year 
ago.  His  brother  bought  another  I.  H. 
C.  last  season.  Prompt,  efficient  ser- 
vice is  one  leading  reason  for  the 
high  favor  accorded  this  machine. 


For  Every  Purpose 

Put  a  Cletrac  on  the  job.  Sturdy,  pow- 
erful, rugged  and  sure-footed,  Cletracs 
are  the  ideal  all-purpose  farm  tractors. 
Easy  to  run — working  every  day,  24 
hours  a  day  if  necessary.  Lays  its  own 
endless  track.  Travels  lightly  over  any 
surface,  no  matter  how  soft  or  slippery, 
with  a  strong,  steady  pull  and  without 
packing  the  soil. 

The  Cletrac  operates  perfectly  and 
economically  on  "gas,"  distillate  or  ker- 
osene. Costs  less  to  operate  than  any 
similar  power  unit  or  the  six  to  eight 
horses  it  replaces. 

The  Cletrac's  widespread  popularity  has  led 
to  a  bigger  output  and  lower  manufacturing 
costs.  The  result  is  our  offer  of  an  improved 
Cletrac  with  a  larger  motor,  an  8-inch'Wide 
single- grouter  track,  an  exclusive  steering 
device  and  a  special  water  clarifier,  at  a  re- 
■  duction  in  price  from  $1585  to  $1395  F.  O.  B. 
Cleveland. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Write  today  for  that  interesting  booklet, 
"Selecting  Your  Tractor."  It's  free. 


"ft*  Cleveland  Tractor 


Pacific  Coast  Sales 

Offices: 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Spokane ,  Wash. 


19079  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  Producers 

of 

Tank  Type  Tractors 
in  the  World 


One  of  the  more  than  1200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stocks  is  near  you 


THE  BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY— California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Month 


IT  DOES 

Plowing 

Disking 

Cultivating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  ,Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


724  TAN  NESS  ATE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Proper  Sanitation  for  Swine 

(Written  (or  Pacific  Boral  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


We  hear  and  read  almost  every  day 
about  the  absolute  necessity  for  hav- 
ing everything  about  the  dairy  barn, 
from  cow  to  calf,  so  clean  that  a  I 
germ  of  any  kind,  if  he,  she  or  it 
should  find  its  way  in  by  dodging 
steam  and  sunshine,  would  perish 
from  sheer  loneliness.  We  used  to 
hear  also  about  keeping  the  horse- 
barn  clean  and  the  manure  hauled 
away  so  as  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
favorite  breeding  places  of  musca 
domestica,  or  the  common  housefly. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  anything  is  said 
about  cleaning  up  for  sus  scrofa,  or 
our  friend  porky  the  pig. 

The  Hop  an  Outlaw. 

The  pig  has  been  laboring  under  a 
handicap  for  centuries.  Tabooed  by 
Jewish    law,    it   has    been    left  for 


heathens  and  Gentiles  to  make  the 
pig  popular;  but  with  all  his  popu- 
larity generally  he  has  been  left  to 
I  shift  for  himself  in  quarters  "not  fit 
for  a  hog."  If  the  pig  has  a  chance 
he  will  keep  himself  cleaner  than 
most  other  domestic  animals,  but 
many  times  he  is  confined  in  such  re- 
stricted quarters,  which  are  cleaned 
so  seldom,  that  this  naturally  clean 
animal  is  where  he  cannot  help  him- 
self and  therefore  revels  in  filth.  He 
is  so  constituted  that  he  can  even 
under  these  adverse  conditions  grow 
and  give  reasonably  good  gains  for 
feed  eaten. 

It  is  true  that  during  hot  weather 
piggy  will  avail  himself  of  any  mois- 
ture he  can  find  to  cool  off  in,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  a  stagnant  pool, 


a  mud  wallow  or  any  other  moist  sub- 
stance that  will  keep  him  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  air.    He  will  avail 

himself  of  clean  water  in  cement 
pools  also,  if  he  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  this  water  has  a  film  of 
crude  oil  on  it  or  coal  tar  dip  in  it 
the  lice  will  be  deposed  from  their 
soviet  reign  and  piggy  will  be 
correspondingly  grateful  and  show  it 
by  making  faster  and  therefore  more 
economical  gains. 

Material  for  Buildings,  Etc 

Buildings,  floors  and  fences  should 
be  of  such  material  and  so  built  that 
they  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  white- 
washed, with  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  sunlight  to  find  every  corner. 
Air-slaked  lime  scattered  around  on 
the  ground  and  in  dark  corners  is 
excellent  as  a  cleansing  agent  and 
disinfectant.  White  scours  in  little 
pigs  is  a  germ  disease  caused  by  filthy 
farrowing  quarters  for  the  sows. 

A  recent  article  issued  by  the  State 
"Dep't  of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to 
the  part  the  farmer,  and  especially 
the  swine  raiser,  will  have  to  play  in 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  Many 
places  and  even  localities  become 
veritable  hotbeds  of  tubercle  bacilli 
due  to  herds  of  dairy  cattle  that  are 
not  free  from  this  dread  disease. 
Mingling  with  these  cattle  and  fed  the 
skim-milk  from  them  in  its  natural 
state,  the  pig  is  liable  to  contract  the 
ailment  and  be  eliminated  from  his 
final  sphere  of  usefulness  by  being 
condemned  as  unfit  for  food  at  the 
packing  house. 

Right  here  is  a  loss  that  must 
finally  fall  on  the  swine  grower,  as 
packing  houses  are  obliged  to  allow 


a  percentage  on  the  purchase  price 

for  such  diseased  animals.  Some 
large  ranches  and  even  localities  be- 
come known  as  tuberculosis  infected 
places,  and  pigs  from  them  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  buyers 
and  therefore  bring  a  lower  price.  ' 
Pasteurize  Milk  Fed  to  Hogs. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  swine  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis acquire  it  through  feed  eaten, 
especially  when  part  of  the  ration  is 
skim-milk.  This  danger  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  pasteurizing  this  milk.  This 
may  seem  like  too  much  of  a  task, 
but  it  is  really  a  simple  matter  to 
bring  such  milk  up  to  160"  Fah.  and 
hold  it  there  for  20  minutes.  The 
State  Department  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  where  steam  Is  available 
a  steam  hose  can  be  turned  into  the 
milk,  and  after  it  is  heated  to  160* 
turn  off  the  steam  to  a  point  so  that 
it  will  just  keep  the  milk  at  the  re- 
quired temperature  for  20  minutes. 
Feed  as  soon  as  cool  enough. 

All  milk  fed  to  calves  and  hogs 
should  be  pasteurized,  especially  if 
the  cows  from  which  it  comes  are  not 
known  to  be  healthy.  The  Bridgford 
Holstein  Co.  of  Patterson  have 
healthy  cattle,  but  they  pasteurize 
all  milk  fed  and  they  have  practically 
no  calf  scours  or  other  sickness. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cook 
the  milk  or  it  may  cause  constipation 
in  the  animals  eating  it.  Also  all 
feeding  troughs  or  anything  in  which 
the  pigs  are  fed  should  be  kept 
reasonably  clean  and  no  fermenting 
rotten  food  allowed  to  accumulate.' 

If  a  few  precautions  are  taken 
healthy  stock  will  be  the  resultv 
better  prices  will  be  obtained,  and 
gains  will  be  greater  for  food  eaten, 
therefore  greater  benefits  will  accrue 
all  along  the  line. 


STANISLAUS   COUNTY  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS'  SALE. 

The  crowd  at  the  first  consignment 
sale  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Holstein 
Breeders  at  the  A.  M.  Blbens  Ranch  at 
Modesto  was  the  largest  ever  seen  In 
this  locality.    Breeders  and  farmers 
from  all  tie    surrounding  counties 
were  present  and  buying.    One  en-j 
couraging  condition  was  the  heavy  J 
buying  by   dairymen   owning  grade, 
herds.  This  is  an  indication  that  in  a 
very  few  years  Stanislaus  county  will 
be  the  Holstein-Frieslan  center  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  Pansje 
Hengerveld  Butter  Girl  consigned  by 
the  Bridgford  Holstein  Co.  of  Patter- 
son, and  purchased  by  R.  L.  Holmes  of 
Modesto  for  $775.  That  Mr.  Holmes 
was  wise  in  his  selection  is  shown 
when  it  is  known  that  this  heifer  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Segis  Pontiac  DeKol 
Burke,  the  sire  of  the  new  junior  2- 
year-old  world-record  heifer.  Miss 
Aaggie  Acme  Burke.  Mr.  Holmes'  new 
heifer  is  bred  to  King  Abbekerk  Jo- 
hanna Segis,  the  $5,000  bull. 

The  total  amount  received  for  47 
head  was  $14,245,  an  average  of  $303. 
Eight  bulls  averaged  $243.75  apiece 
and  39  cows  and  heifers  $319.  For  the 
first  consignment  sale  in  a  county  that 
10  years  ago  hardly  knew  Holstelns 
from  buffaloes,  such  a  result  is  very 
encouraging.  Also  production  back  of 
the  individual  was  a  great  factor  in 
raising  the  price. 

Cols.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Cy.  N.  Clark  of  Modesto 
cried  the  sale-  ' 

A  fine  barbecue  lunch  was  served  to 
about  750  people  with  an  attendance 
of  approximately  2,000  people,  and  all 
available  space  was  occupied  in  the 
sales  pavilion. 

Many  times  the  young  pig  will  be 
growing  nicely  until  weaned.  Then 
the  normal  increase  in  weight  slows 
up  and  almost  stops,  the  digestive 
tract  increases  in  size  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
nothing  about  the  animal  seems  to 
grow  except  the  belly  and  hair.  This 
goes  on  sometimes  until  the  pig  actu- 
ally becomes  stunted  and  bodily  pro- 
portions never  become  balanced  witt 
the  final  result  that  a  lower  price  pet 
hundred  pounds  is  realized,  due  en- 
tirely to  lack  of  development  of  m 
ketable  meat.  A  little  attention  to 
feed  at  weaning  time  will  be 
repaid  when  the  animal  is  sold. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


Registered  Proven  Sires. 


PALO  PRESIDENT'S  PKIDE,  born  August  25.  1917.  dam's  record  15.408.9  lbs.  milk 
and  794.85  lbs.  fat.  sired  by  Violet's  Pride  of  Iowa,  a  son  of  Dairymaid's  Pride  of 
Iowa  and  whose  gTanddam  made  17.285  lbs.  milk  and  910.67  lbs.  fat.  His  calves  are 
beauties. 

IMP.  PALO  JOKER,  born  October  12.  1916.  a  first-class  show  bull,  from  the  best 
English  breeding'.    His  dam  milked  over  56  lbs.  as  a  3-year-old.    His  calves  are  first 

class. 

AKGIES  PRINCE,  born  June  30.  1916,  another  grandson  of  Dairymaid's  Pride  of  Iowa, 
a  fine  show  bull  with  rich  producing  backing1.  His  dam  at  4  years  made  8676  lbs.  milk 
ind  530.79  fat.  and  his  sire's  dam  16,629.80  lbs.  milk  and  774.40  lbs.  fat. 

WRITE  OB  C.M.I.  FOB  PRICKS   AMI   FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM, 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


What  about  your  Cows  Physical 


Condition 


(fat 


Feeding  for  heavy  milk  production 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
your  cow's  health. 

Proper  feeding  is  necessary  to  insure  a  heavy 
milk  yield  and  stiU  keep  he"  in  perfect  physical 
condition  for  the  critical  time  of  calving'. 

The  cow  shown  on  the  left  is  the  mother  of 
the  twins  above.    She  was  fed 

BESGRADE 
Dairy  Feed 

and  yielded  a  heavy  mUk  production,  yet  when 
■he  calved,  she  was  in  perfect  physical  condition. 

We  guarantee  a  greater  milk  yield  on  Besgrade 
Dairy  Feed  than  on  what  yon  are  now  feeding. 

If  you  want  a  bigger  cream  check  ask  us  to 
show  yon  the  way. 


GreatWesternMilling  Co.z"^/ar 


and 


Northwestern  Milling  Co.,  San  Francisco 
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DUAL-PURPOSE  CATTLE. 


(Written  far  Pacific  Roral  Press.) 

Many,  authorities  in  the  cattle 
raising  business  both  from  the  beef 
and  dairy  standpoint  aver  stoutly 
"there  is  no  sich  critter,"  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  men  who  have 
been  in  the  business  all  their  lives 
that  claim  such  cattle  do  exist,  and 
for  certain  conditions  found  in  all 
States  of  the  Union  are  the  most 
profitable. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
dual-purpose  as  applied  to  cattle  per- 
haps has  never  been  definitely  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  The 
dairyman  says  that  such  cattle  cannot 
produce  milk  as  cheaply  as  the 
straight  dairy  breeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  beef  man  says  the  two- 
purpose  cattle  don't  produce  as  good 
steers  as  the  true  beef  type.  What 
the  dual-purpose  cattle  breeders  do 


Wisconsin  Adds  to  the 
Holstein  Evidence 

Eleven  grade  Holsteins  proved  to 
be  the  highest  producing  herd 
tested  by  the  Waupaca  and  Butter- 
nut Ridge  Cow  Testing  Association 
of  Wisconsin.  They  were  owned 
by  Ira  Farley,  and  returned  him 
an  average  profit  of  $72.02.  His 
best  grade  Holstein  cow  was 
Brownie,  a  ten-year-old,  and  she 
produced  10,201  lbs  of  milk  during 
the  year,  yielding  a  profit  of 
$113.54.  This  is  but  one  random 
instance  «f  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  grading  up  a  herd  with  a  Hol- 
stein bull. 

Read  the  reports  of  many  tests 
in  our  free  booklets. 


THE  HOLKTKIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
23*  Hudson  Street 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

YFATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 

SWINEI  AM)  FARM 
W.  0.  Pearson,  Prop.,          Woodland,  Cat. 

America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

MalUtd  frte  t*  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.CLAT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

BSE  SHIRE  HORSES 

FOB  POWER  AND  PROFIT 
ireed  to  Shire  Stallions  and  raise  Geldings  that 
'ill  top  the  market.  Shires  produce  the  larg- 
st  and  most  powerful  geldings  that  work  well, 
nd  are  selling  at  present  from  $200  to  $350. 
lie  demand  for  good  Draft  Horses  is  increas- 
ig.    For  booklet  or  information  on  SHIRES, 

Write  W.  O.  Lynch,  Secretary. 
JHER1CAN    SHIRE    HORSE  ASSOCIATION, 
Tonlca.  111. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
8nn  Francisco.  CaL 


Money  to  Loan  on  Farms 

We  have  ample  funds  to  loan  on  income 
Producing  farms.   Give  details  when  writing. 
Apply  to 

Security  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co. 

Berkeley,  California. 


claim  is,  that  their  cattle  will  produce 
milk  economically  and  also  steers 
that  will  top  the  market  at  the  meat 
packing  centers.  No  lesser  authority 
in  the  livestock  world  than  R.  B. 
Ogilvie  of  Chicago  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  England  they  have 
succeeded  in  producing  cows  that  win 
at  the  dairy  shows  and  then  take  first 
honors  in  the  beef  class  at  their  great- 
est beef  show.  Mr.  Ogilvie  recalls  the 
cow  Butterfly's  Duchess,  that  he  owned 
at  Blairgowrie,  that  was  a  great  and 
persistent  milker  and  still  no  one 
would  hesitate'  to  class  her  highly 
from  the  beef  viewpoint. 

Among  the  great  herds  of  dual- 
purpose  cattle  in  California  at  present 
are  those  of  Thos.  Harrison  at  Santa 
Rosa,  the  Innisfail  Herd  leased  by  J. 
D.  Rowe  &  Son  at  Davis,  C.  H.  Weasey 
or  Tulare,  and  the  herd  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  at  Petaluma  owned  by  the  F.  A. 
Mecham  Estate. 

Especial  prominence  is  given  this 
type  of  cattle  at  present  by  the  an- 
nouncement by  Thos.  Harrison  of  a 
sale  of  45  head  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
from  his  blue  ribbon  herd.  This  sale 
will  be  held  at  Santa  Rosa  during  the 
first  week  in  May.  Forty  head  of  fe- 
males, ten  of  which  will  be.  two-year- 
old  heifers  bred  to  Foothills  Corporal, 
Foothills  Pioneer,  and  Count  Tick- 
ford.  The  remaining  thirty  will  con- 
sist mostly  of  fresh  cows  or  cows  soon 
to  freshen.  A  few  heifer  calves  will 
be  included.  At  the  head  of  the  bull 
list  will  be  the  great  sire,  Foothills 
Corporal,  purchased  recently  from  Or- 
egon's premier  Milking  Shorttiorn  herd 
owned  by  W.  B.  Ayer  of  Carlton,  Ore- 
gon. This  is  one  of  the  best  aged  bulls 
of  the  breed  in  the  Western  country 
today.  He  has  size,  symmetry  and 
quality,  with  straight  lines,  great 
depth  and  constitution,  a  bull  fit  to 
head  any  herd.  Two  young  bulls  by 
Foothills  Pioneer,  of  excellent  quality 
and  true  to  type,  are  in  line  as  herd 
headers.  Since  deciding  to  have  the 
sale  Mr.  Harrison  is  receiving  in- 
quiries for  stock,  but  will  hold  every- 
thing for  this  event  and  give  every  one 
a  chance  to  get  at  them. 


ALONG    CALIFORNIA  CATTLE 
TRAILS. 


The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion wired  to  Attorney-General 
Palmer,  offering  him  the  association's 
co-operation  in  the  "Save  on  Meat" 
campaign  which  the  Attorney-General 
hits  launched  all  over  the  United 
States  and  which  is  to  have  a  week 
in  each  State.  In  California  this 
starts  March  29th. 

The  association  has  suggested  to 
the  Attorney-General  that  he  change 
the  slogan  of  this  campaign  to  eat 
meat  intelligently  as  it  is  feared  the 
present  slogan,  "Save  on  Meat"  may 
be  misinterpreted  to  mean  curtail- 
ment of  meat  consumed. 

The  Attorney-General's  idea  was  to 
popularize  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef, 
and  as  this  fits  in  with  the  interest  of 
all  those  concerned  in  beef  production 
and  marketing,  it  is  expected  to  lead 
to  a  joint  campaign  by  cattlemen, 
packers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
meat.  This  will  take  the  form  of  rec- 
ipe contests  for  housewives,  moving 
picture  demonstrations,  carcass  cut- 
ting exhibits  in  the  large  cities,  and 
the  service  of  dishes  made  from  the 
cheaper  cuts  in  restaurants  and  hotels 
throughout  the  State. 

Fred  H.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen's  Association,  has 
issued  the  following  statement  to  de- 
fine the  association's  attitude  toward 
Cattle  Loan  Companies:  President 
Bixby  said:  "While  I  am  president 
of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, the  association  will  never  ally 
itself  in  any  way  with  any  one  cattle 
loan  company.  We  want  as  many 
cattle  loan  companies,  and  as  many 
banks  loaning  money  to  cattlemen  as 
we  can  possibly  get;  competition 
means  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
for  stock  raisers.  The  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  is  keeping  its 
ship  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  as 
far  as  cattle  loan  companies  are  con- 
cerned." 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 
Ass'n  have  issued  their  futurity 
premium  list  for  the  State  fairs  this 


Grind  Your  Roughage 
with  a  Balanced  Ration 

CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS  20  PER  CENT 

That's  what  you  can  do!  With  a  Letz  Feed  Mill  you  can  utilize  your 
waste  feed  stuffs,  save  the  20%  of  grain  which  fed  unground  goes  through 
the  animals  undigested, — and  raise  thriftier,  more  profitable  stock. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  everywhere  are  doing  it.  And  they  are  doing  it 
with  a  LETZ  because  of  its  advantages  over  all  other  processes. 

CUTS,    GRINDS,  PULVERIZES 
All  in  One  Operation 


Beats  all  other  processes  in  fine-cutting, 
light-running,  durability,  capacity. 

And  all  is  due  to  the  famous  Letz  Pat- 
ented Self-Sharpening  Steel  Grinding  plates 
with  their  thousands  of  keen  cutting,  scis- 
sor-like edges.    Grind  everything — wet,  dry 

With  the  LETZ  DIXIE  Ton  Can 
Feed  into  Two  Hoppers! 

That's  what  you  can  do  with  the  Lotz  DIXIE — 
you  can  feed  snapped  com.  alfalfa,  kaffir  corn,  corn 
fodder  into  the  feed  table:  ar.d  feed  ear  corn.  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  or  any  small  grain  into  the  bin.  And 
out  comes  a  fine  nourishing  combination  feed,  ground 
fine  in  one  operation,  a  feed  that  fattens  your  stock  on 
material  hitherto  thrown  away !  There's  a  Letz  Mill 

FOB  KYEBY  FARM  AM)  FOR  EVF.RY  GRINDING 
NEED. 


or  oily — and  can't  clog. 

None  like  them.  None  so  durable — so 
dependable — so  satisfactory.  Guaranteed 
to  outlast  three  sets  of  ordinary  plates.  Su- 
premacy proved  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Letz  users. 


Cutter  and  Recutter  Combined  for 
heavy  duty. 


Letz  Mills  are  made  in  9  sizes.  22  styles 
for  power,  ranging  from  the  small  hand- 
power  machine  up  to  the  big  mill  driven 


by  the  farm  tractor.  Every  mill  backed 
by  29  years'  experience.  Guaranteed  to 
excel  in  service,  saving,  and  satisfaction. 


WBITE   FOB   3   VALUABLE    FBEE  BOOKS 

One.  a  catalog  fully  describing  the  Letz  line;  the  other  a  book  on  scientific  feeding. 
TeUs.how  to  cut  feed  costs  and  increase  profits.  Write 

LETZ  MFG.  CO.,  341  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

CALIFOBNIA  I)  t  ST  K I  lit' TORS — THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 
307-311  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wholesale   Distributing   Houses   in   46   States   Insure   Prompt   Service   Through  Letz 

Dealers  Everywhere. 


Americas  Leading  Feed  Mill 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOE 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  aad  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantio 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


fall.  $400  for  fall  pigs  farrowed  on 
or  after  Sept.  1st,  1919,  and  $400  on 
spring  pigs  not.  farrowed  before  Mar. 
1st,  1920.    Full  information  can  be 


obtained  by  writing  S.  E.  Whitin? 
R.  4,  Box  810,  Sacramento. 


R. 


Sheep  should  have  proper  shetler. 
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Talk  it  _ 
over  -witli  an 
Empire  user 


MANY  dairymen  who  have 
been  using  Empires  now  for 
over  five  years  tell  us  that  their 
machines  are  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition now  as  they  were  when 
installed. 

Pretty  good  evidence  of  Empire 
quality  of  material  and  construction 
this,  but  even  more  important 
they  also  report  their  cows  in  as 
good  or  better  condition  than  before 

"The  Standard  of 


the  machines  were  used.  You  can 
milk  cows,  of  course,  without  an 
Empire  but  why  continue  to  do  so? 

The  Empire  way  is  the  safe,  sani- 
tary, economical,  modern  method. 
If  you'll  talk  it  over  with  an  Em- 
pire user  you'll  be  pretty  well  con- 
vinced. There's  probably  one 
not  far  from  you.  If  you'll  write 
us  we  will  tell  you  his  address. 
Ask  for  catalog  10-M. 
the  Better  Dairies" 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.N.Y. 


A!ro  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Sep- 
arator* and  Empire  (lanollne  Kn  sinew 


Chicago.  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracaw.  Minne- 
ipolii.  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


fSm  Ml  P I R  E 

IV1 1LKING  MACHINES 

WINIFRED    MOTALIING  2nd 

BUTTER — 7  days,  S3.M  11>». ;  :I0  days.  131.78  lbs.;  1  year,  874.12  lbs. 
MILK — 1  day,  119  lbs.:  :<0  days,  :i.o~>l.lo  lbs.;  1  year,  10.951  lbs. 
SF.VKN  MONTHS  AFIEB  CALVING — Butter  7  days,  17.16  lbs. 


Grandsons  of 
this  Great  Cow 

for  sale  at  very 
reasonable 
prices. 

One  of  these 
bulls  will  im- 
prove your  herd 
many  times  his 
cost. 


Call  or  Write 
M.  M.  HOLDRIDGE,  CREAMCUP  HERD 


SAN  JOSE 
R.  D.  A,  Box  437 


1       miles  out  on  N.  First  St. 

TELEPHONE  SAN  JOSE  5109.15 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  ratine  Bural  Press.) 


Nervous  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  cow  that 
vomits  every  morning.  Fed  her  bran 
mash,  alfalfa  hay,  and  staked  out  on 
barley  pasture  She  has  no  fever  and 
bodily  functions  all  right. — R.  G.  M.. 
Sherman. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely.) 

Change  diet  entirely.  Give  little  as 
possible  to  eat  for  10  days.  Give  one 
pound  each  of  Glauber  and  Epsom 
salts  before  beginning  treatment  Fol- 
low with  this  prescription:  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  dilute  1  ounce.  Fid.  Ext 
Coudurango  8  ounces,  Tinct.  Carda- 
mon  Comp.  15  ounces.  Mix.  Give  8 
dessert  spoonfuls  with  each  feed. 


Pea  Straw  or  Hav. 

To  the  Editor. — la  pea  straw  good 
feed  for  horses  or  cows?  How  does 
it  compare  with  bean  straw?  Give 
publications  dealing  with  crop  and 
market  condition  of  farm  products. — 
M.  T.,  Sacramento. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kdltor.) 

Pea  straw  is  better  than  bean  straw 
by  quite  a  margin  for  cows.  If  not 
dusty  will  be  excellent  for  horses 
also.  Field  peas  mixed  with  oats 
makes  the  very  best  of  hay  for  either 
horses  or  cows.  The  refuse  from 
canneries  when  dried  without  moulds 
forming  is  even  better  than  red  clover 
hay,  which  is  only  second  to  alfalfa 
hay.  Write  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  in- 
formation relative  to  last  question. 


Warts  on  Cow's  Tents. 
To  the  Editor. — How  can  I  remove 
warts  from  cow's  teats?  How  can  I 
prevent  caking  of  cow's  udder  at  time 
of  freshening? — A.  A.  H.,  Sunny  Slope. 
G.  S.  K..  Ceres 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kditor.) 

If  the  warts  are  long  and  pendulous 
clip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors  just  after  milking.  If  there 
are  many  and  dry,  an  application  of 
castor  oil  after  each  milking  for  10 
days  or  2  weeks  will  cause  them  to 
disappear.  Heavy  milking  cows 
should  be  fed  light  laxative  feeds 
for  a  week  previous  to  freshening 
followed  by  a  dose  of  salts  after 
calving. 


Scours  in  Pigs. 
To  the  Editor. — I  have  a  sow  with 
11  pigs  and  she  is  in  good  condition, 
almost  too  fat.  Pigs  are  scouring 
badly.  What  is  best  to  do  for  them? 
I  have  been  advised  to  feed  cocoanut 
meal  and  middlings. — W.  P.,  Hayward. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

The  California  Hog  Book  says, 
"Scours  in  pigs  may  be  started  by 
feverish  condition  of  sow,  by  feeding 
sow  rotten  feed,  or  by  damp,  foul, 
dirty  quarters."  If  any  such  con- 
ditions exist  they  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.  Sow  and 
pigs  should  be  given  physic.  Pigs 
one  to  two  grains  calomel,  followed 
by  half  an  ounce  castor  oil.  Give 
sow  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  castor 
oil.  Feed  for  sow  should  -be  light, 
made  hi  form  of  thin  slop  of  bran  1 
part  middlings  2  parts  by  measure, 
or  cocoanut  meal  may  replace  the 
bran  if  not  rancid. 


Oat  Hay. 

To  the  Editor.— Will  oat  hay  di- 
minish the  secretion  of  milk  if  fed  to 
a  cow? — A.  F.  T.,  Eureka. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kdltor.) 

Generally  speaking  it  will  not  It 
a  cow  should  be  taken  off  a  very 
nalatable  varied  ration  and  given 
nothing  but  common  oat  hay  alone 
we  would  expect  the  milk  flow  to 
decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  half- 
starved  cow  fed  fresh  bright  oat  hay 
would  respond  with  an  increased 
secretion  of  milk. 


Calf  Meat 

To  the  Editor. — Does  a  calf  raised 
on  some  of  the  substitutes  for  milk 
make  good  veal?— W.  H.  B.,  Valley 
Home. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

A  veal  trade  calling  for  and  sup- 


plied by  fancy  milk-fed  calves  might 
discriminate  against  those  raised  on 
substitutes;  ordinarily  no  difference 
is  made.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
calves  raised  on  calf-meal  were  more 
subject  to  disease,  but  this  conclusion 
is  rather  far  fetched  if  the  animals 
are  equally  thrifty.  However,  if  the 
milk  is  pure  and  fed  with  judgment 
there  is  no  substitute  so  far  eoual 
to  it. 

Silage  at  Milking  Time. 

To  the  Editor.— If  I  build  silo  close 
to  milking  barn  and  feed  silage  while 
milking  is  it  likely  to  cause  a  bad 
flavor  in  the  milk?— E.  H.  W.,  Escon- 
dido. 

(Answrred  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

If  the  odor  of  the  silage  would  ever 
affect  the  milk  it  would  if  fed  fresh 
at  milking  time.  Generally  silage  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  now- 
adays and  fed  without  much  attention 
as  to  possible  damage  to  the  milk. 
By  all  means  locate  your  silo  close 
to  your  milkin?  barn,  as  silage  is 
heavy  stuff  and  should  be  where  it f 
can  be  handled  with  the  least  effort,  i 


Ticks. 

Some  time  ago  E.  M.  C.  of  Cedar- 
ville  sent  in  a  query  relative  to  ticks 
found  on  horses  in  that  vicinity,  say- 
ing some  of  the  ticks  were  being  sent 
along  for  identification.  The  ticks 
have  failed  to  arrive  and  as  only 
initials  were  signed  to  the  letter  we 
cannot  write  the  querist.  Subscribers 
asking  questions  should  sign  full 
name. — Livestock  Editor. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  DETECTING 
WATER  l\  MILK. 


  I 

(Written  for  r...  m,    ltm.il  Press.)  ' 

The  milk  dealer  who,  after  receiving 
3.8  to  4.0%  milk  from  the  dairyman, 
has  been  "standardizing"  it  at  3.5% 
butterfat  or  less,  sometimes  using  a 
little  water,  will  need  to  watch  out 
from  now  on.  Of  course  no  Cali- 
fornian  would  do  such  a  thing,  this 
being  printed  for  our  Eastern  readers, 

I-  have  heard  milk  dealers  say,  and 
never  have  hear  it  denied,  that  if  the 
butterfat  is  kept  up  around  3.5%,  a 
little  water  may  be  used  in  standard- 
izing milk  and  the  ordinary  laboratory 
methods  will  not  detect  it.  When 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  milk  are  mixed, 
a  little  water  added,  and  composite 
samples  taken,  the  usual  gravity  tests 
for  water  do  not  show  the  percent- 
ages. 

But  it  is  all  off  now.  Dr.  Julius 
Hortuct,  chief  chemist  of  the  Minne- 
sota dairy  and  food  department,  is 
reported  to  have  invented  a  new  test 
for  water  that  will  be  an  added  in- 
centive to  honesty.  Dr.  Hortuct  finds 
the  water  by  a  freezing  method.  Milk 
and  water  freeze  at  different  temper- 
atures— and  there  you  are.  By 
manipulating  this  test  the  doctor 
claims  to  find  the  exact  percentage  ol 
water  in  any  sample  of  milk. 

According  to  press  reports,  four  of 
the  largest  milk  dealers  in  Minne- 
apolis were  arrested  for  watering 
milk.  The  case  hinged  on  Dr.  Hor- 
tuct's  new  method.  To  clinch  the 
thing,  the  judge  asked  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to  bottle 
a  gallon  of  watered  milk,  and  let  him 
alone  know  the  percentages  of  adul- 
teration in  the  various  bottles.  Dr. 
Hortuct  tested  these  samples  and  in 
every  instance  his  analysis  tallied 
exactly  with  the  figures  given  to  the 
Judge.  A  verdict  of  guilty  as  charged 
followed  and  the  maximum  penalty 
was  assessed. 

Of  course  this  is  nothing  in  our 
young  lives  except  as  an  interesting  I 
sidelight  on  what  middlemen  in  some 
places  will  slip  over  on  both  pro- 
ducers and  eaters  when  they  can.  If 
Dr.  Hortuct  has  flnnllv  Mocked  thi«  ' 
Illegitimate  standardizing  play,  let 
him  rank  as  a  benefactor  of  the  legiti- 
mate dairy  industry. 

Incidentally  the  Iudee  In  this  case 
remarked  tbnt  Minnenpolis  bud  paid 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
water  at  13  cents  a  quart  in  one  year. 
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WATCH 
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A  SENSATION  IN 
BLACK  AND  WHITE 


This    column    in    ensuing  issues 
will  carry 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
of  the  greatest  interest 

TO  CALIFORNIA 
HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS 

It  will  mark  an 


Epoch  in  the 
Holstein  History 
of  the  State 


of  special  interest  to  those 

wishing  to  purchase 
Small  Foundation  Herds. 


WATCH 
THIS 
SPACE 

? 


DAIRY  HERDS  FREE  FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


This  is  a  time  when  much  attention 
is  being  paid  to  health  of  not  only  the 
individual,  but  the  community  as  well. 
Methods  of  prevention  are  receiving 
particular  attention,  as  we  all  know 
these  are  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  cure  of  disease.  Preventing  any 
danger  that  threatens  the  whole  com- 
munity is  of  supreme  importance  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. Among  other  things  a  pure 
food  supply  is  particularly  desirable. 

Just  at  present  the  milk  supply  is 
in  the  spot-light  and  by  many  people 
viewed  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
price;  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  every- 
one does  not  insist  upon  milk  from 
cows  that  are  known  to  have  a  clean 
bill  of  health — a  clean  bill  of  health 
not  only  for  a  week  or  a  month  but 
all  the  time.  The  United  States  Dep't 
of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with 
some  of  the  different  States,  has  been 
working  along  this  line  for  some  time 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  herds  of 
dairy  cows  that  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  Just 
at  present  this  work  has  been  handi- 
capped in  California  by  insufficient 
funds  to  cary  on  the  work  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  it  should  be.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  undertake  the  work.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  coming 
winter  will  see  ample  provision  made 
for  this  work  if  the  dairymen  of  the 
State,  both  as  individuals  and  through 
their  organization,  will  impress  upon 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature 
the  necessity  for  this  work. 

Some  dairymen  of  course  realize 
how  necessary  it  is  to  have  cattle 
free  from  this  insidious  malady,  and 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  testing 
their  herds  regularly  and  keeping 
them  in  line  for  full  recognition  as 
Federal  accredited  herds  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible.  We  all  realize  the 
great  value  of  the  Government's 
recognition  of  a  herd  as  free  from 
disease,  but  every  breeder  that  has 
his  herd  free  from  disease  will  be 
ready  to  have  this  stamp  of  approval 
placed  upon  his  animals  in  the  very 
shortest  possible  time. 

Among  those  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  make  it  possible  to  have 
Federal  accredited  herds  in  California 
is  the  management  of  the  Toyon 
Farms  Association  with  a  herd  of  the 
best  of  Holsteins  at  Los  Altos.  Mr, 
Hill,  the  manager  of  this  property, 
has  spared  no  effort  to  have  a  herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  how  successful  this  effort  has 
been  the  entire  herd  of  136  head  was 
recently  given  the  tuberculin  test 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Iverson  in  charge.  The  test  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner possible — using  all  three  methods, 
subcutaneous,  intraderman  and  oph- 
thalmic— with  no  reactions,  not  a 
suspicious  case  even.  An  absolutely 
clean  bill.  Such  results  cannot  help 
but  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  man- 
agement. It  is  a  demonstration  that 
a  herd  can  be  made  clean  and  kept 
clean,  for  Toyon  Farms  Ass'n  have 
been  working  along  these  lines  ever 
since  establishing  their  herd. 

Cattle  from  such  herds  are  worth 
more  as  milk  producers,  and  without 
question  far  more  as  breeding  ani- 
mals. Why  cannot  California  have 
all  herds  clean,  commencing  first  with 
the  purebreds  and  working  from  them 
on  into  the  grade  herds.  We  have 
the  climate  in  which  tuberculosis  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Why  can't 
we  go  on  and  have  clean  herds,  clean 
milk,  and  healthy  people? 


The  45th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  June  9th 
this  year.  The  Second  Annual  Na- 
tional Sale  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  same  on  June  10th.  This  is  the 
first  time  this  meeting  has  been  held 
west  of  New  York. 


Three  hundred  thousand  frozen 
lamb  carcasses  that  are  en  route  from 
New  Zealand  to  New  York  have  not 
arnved  as  yet.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
April  1st  75  per  cent  of  the  Colorado 
fed  lambs  will  have  been  marketed. 


Penny  Wise— Pound  Foolish 

Separator  Buying 

Many  buyers  of  cream  sep- 
arators are  tempted  to  savei 
$10  or  $15  in  first  cost  by 
buying  same  "cheaper"  ma- 
chine than  a  De  Laval. 

In  practically  every 
case  such  buyers  lose 
from  10  to  50  cents  a 
day  through  the  use 
of  an  inferior  sep- 
arator. 

That  means  from 
$36.50  to  $182.50  a 
year — and  not  only 
for  the  first  year  but 
for  every  year  the 
separator  continues 
in  use. 

TWICE  A  DAY— Every  Day  in  the  Year 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  cream  separator 
saves  or  wastes  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and  in 
time  and  labor,  twice-a-day  every  day  in  the  year. 

Moreover,  a  De  Laval  Separator  lasts  twice  as  long  on  the 
average  as  other  separators.  There  are  De  Laval  farm  sep-. 
arators  now  28  years  in  use. 

The  best  may  not  be  cheapest  in  everything  but  it  surely 
is  in  cream  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


1G5  Broadway 
NEW  TOKK 


20  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FBANCISCO 


Store  than  50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


natural  milKer 


The  Universal  enables  the  dairy 
farmer  to  do  more  work  with 
fewer  men  and  at  less  cost. 

The  alternating  action  of  the 
Universal  milks  two  teats  while 
relieving  and  massaging  the  other 
two. 

The  rubber-lined  teat  cup  fits 
all  cows. 

The  many  Universal  superior- 
ities mean  more  contented  cows, 
more  milk,  less  bother,  bigger 
profits. 

You  need  but  one  Universal  — 
it  lasts  a  lifetime. 


WRITE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CATALOG 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable,  mechanical  milker  that  en- 
ables one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three — and  do  it  better.  It's 
mighty  interesting  reading  for  the  dairyman  who  has  an  eye  on 
profits. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

Four  very  creditable  7-day  records 
are  reported  by  H.  E.  Spires,  manager 
of  the  Victory  herd  of  Holsteins  at 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  Dora 
Hamilton  Korndyke,  3  yrs.  old,  20.048 
lbs.  butter  from  515  lbs.  milk.  Liela 
Korndyke  Hengerveld,  3  yrs.  old, 
27.015  lbs.  butter  from  576.6  lbs.  milk. 
Victory  Pieterje  Pontiac,  jr.  2-yr.-old, 
18.73  lbs.  butter  from  394.6  lbs.  milk. 
Victory  De  Kol  Mary  Pontiac,  jr.  2- 
yr.-old,  13.112  lbs.  butter  from  282.2 
lbs.  milk.  With  such  young  cattle 
producing  like  this,  it  is  certain  a 
great  producing  herd  is  forming. 

E.  M.  Morrow,  secretary  of  the 
Stanislaus  County  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  is  one  of  the  rather 
recent  additions  to  Black  and  White 
ranks  in  the  Modesto  district.  He 
has  not  as  large  a  herd  in  numbers 
as  some,  but  the  quality  of  his  foun- 
dation stock  is  excellent.  One  that 
looks  especially  good  is  Rag  Apple 
Alcartra  and  her  1-month-old  calf  by 
Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme  2d.  For  a 
very  young  thing  this  calf  is  excep- 
tionally good. 

W.  J.  Higdon  is  doing  some  great 
work  with  his  .cattle  at  present. 
Hollywood  Lilith  Pontiac,  a  sr.  3-yr.- 
old,  was  going  at  the  rate  of  38  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days  and  milking  70  lbs. 
milk  daily.  Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest 
Hill  2d,  the  39.47-pound  cow,  is  still 
milking  90  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  having 
been  fresh  about  5  months.  She  will 
be  sent  East  to  be  sold  in  June  bred  to 
King  Morco  Alcartra. 

Belle  Faskie  Witkop,  the  Holstein 
heifer  that  did  so  well  for  E.  E.  Free- 
man of  Modesto  last  year,  freshened 
Feb.  20th  and  has  already  made  a  7- 
day  record  of  28.48  lbs.  butter,  giving 
as  high  as  109  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day. 
This  is  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  Lina 
Pietertje  Hengerveld  De  Kol  2d  has 
just  completed  100  days  with  5  tons  of 
milk  to  her  credit. 

H.  E.  Spires,  manager  of  Hilcrest 
Farms  at  Caruthers,  writes  that 
Emerson  Mary  Pontiac  as  a  sr.  3-yr.- 
old  produced  33.46  lbs.  butter  from 
699.06  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  The  larg- 
est amount  of  milk  in  one  day,  104 
lbs.  This  heifer  is  the  oldest  daughter 
of  the  bull  Sir  Piebe  De  Kol  Segls 
Pontiac,  head  of  the  Holstein  herd  at 
this  place. 

Nineteen  cows  in  the  herd  of  M. 
Buzzini  of  Crescent  City  produced 
233.269  lbs.  of  milk  and  9,058.6  lbs. 
of  butterfat  during  the  11  months 
from  March  1st.  1919,  to  Feb.  1st, 
1920.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$7,069.44,  or  an  average  of  $373.07  per 
cow.    The  cows  were  grade  Holsteins. 

A  writer  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  has 
figured  it  out  that  Tilly  Alcartra  is 
the  world's  greatest  food  factory. 
Among  other  startling  things,  he  has 
shown  that  in  one  year  she  has  pro- 
duced in  her  milk  as  much  human 
food  as  is  contained  in  the  carcasses 
of  nine  2-yr.-old  steers. 

Agee  Bros.,  Holstein  breeders  of 
Brawley,  Imperial  County,  have  de- 
cided to  move  their  herd  to  Los  An- 
geles County.  This  means  100  head 
more  of  registered  cattle  in  the  latter 
county.  This  is  an  excellent  herd, 
with  many  in  the  A.  R.  O.  list  and 
many  on  test. 

Late  figures  from  Wisconsin  bear 
the  cheering  news  that  tenant  farming 
is  on  the  decrease  in  that  State. 
Farms  operated  by  the  owners  have 
increased  6%  in  10  years.  The  bulk 
of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  dairy  cow,  it  is  said. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Ass'n  giving  the  winners  of 
the  French  Cups  for  the  past  year 
and  also  the  Roll  of  Honor  winners 
for  1919,  not  a  single  one  of  these 
prize  winners  was  owned  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Sacramento  -  Yolo  Counties' 
Cow  Testing  Ass'n  now  has  more 
cows  than  two  testers  can  handle. 
They  have  launched  a  "drive"  to  ob- 
tain enough  more  cows  to  employ  3 
testers.  This  association  is  doing 
excellent  work. 


A  Holstein  cow,  Sadie  Gerben  Hen- 
gerveld De  Kol,  owned  by  F.  M. 
Harriman  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  made 
a  new  national  record  by  making  157.5 
lbs.  butter  from  3,247.5  lbs.  of  milk  in 
30  days.  In  a  7-day  test  Sadie  aver- 
aged 115.5  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 

The  Northern  Calif.  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Ass'n  has  worked  out  a 
formula  for  computing  the  cost  of 
production  and  is  urging  all  its  mem- 
bers to  use  it. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  will  have 
practically  a  dispersal  sale  on  May 
6th  next,  following  Higdon'e  sale  of 
the  previous  day. 

W.  L.  Choisser,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Riverdale,  is  contemplating  locating 
in  the  Modesto  district. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Glenn  County  Berkshire  Breeders 
elected  officers  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Willows  recently,  a  list  of  which  fol- 
lows: Hon.  F.  W.  Leavitt,  president; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Hardy,  1st  vice-president; 
Jas.  B.  Mills,  2d  vice-president;  Frank 
B.  Glenn,  secretary;  Glenn  County 
Savings  Bank  was  designated  as  treas- 
urer. 

W.  C.  Ficklin,  Poland-China  breeder 
of  Fresno,  reports  his  hogs  doing  well ; 
and  with  pigs  from  such  boars  as 
Fresno  Evolution,  the  Yankee  Jr.  and 
Kern  County  Pilot,  the  last  a  brother 
of  The  Pilot,  he  will  have  as  fashion- 
ably bred  swine  as  any  breeder  in 
California.  ( 

A  Tamworth  yearling  boar  was 
bought  by  the  Veterans'  Home  at 
Yountville  from  Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfleld 
of  Santa  Rosa.  The  doctor  has  a 
small  but  very  select  herd. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres,  the  well- 
known  Duroc  breeder,  announces  the 
dispersal  of  his  herd  next  July.  This 
retirement  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
Duroc-Jersey  breeders. 

Two  hundred  swine  raisers  are 
boosting  for  the  2d  annual  "Pork  Day" 
in  Hanford  this  season  as  the  result  of 
a  banquet  at  that  place  lately. 

A  recent  sale  of  40  Duroc-Jerseys 
by  L.  K.  Wharton,  Allen,  Neb.,  aver- 
aged $170.  The  top  was  $1225  for 
Pathfinder  Lady. 

Hollingshead  &  Son  of  Orland  re- 
port one  of  their  Duroc  sows  as 
farrowing  16  pigs  on  March  3d.  Some 
futurity  litter. 

N.  K.  Horan  of  Lockeford  will  offer 
36  big  type  Poland-Chinas  at  auction 
Tuesday,  April  6th. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Boquham  Guinea  Stamp,  the  two- 
year-old  Shorthorn  bull  recently  pur- 
chased by  Joseph  M.  Macdonough  to 
be  placed  on  his  ranch  at  Ormondale, 
was  sold  as  a  yearling  at  the  Perth 
sale  in  Scotland  in  February,  1919, 
for  1800  guineas.  In  referring  to  the 
sale,  the  Londpn  Field  of  February 
22nd,  1919,  has  this  to  say:  "The 
quality  of  the  stock  was  satisfactory 
in  all  classes,  both  the  bulls  and 
heifers  showing  a  uniformity  of  type, 
symmetry  and  condition  that  reflected 
credit  upon  the  skill  of  their  owners 
in  the  mating  of  strains,  the  compe- 
tence of  the  herdsmen  in  the  training 
of  the  animals,  and.  equally,  upon  the 
amenability  and  responsive  qualities 
of  the  breed." 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  herd  owned 
by  Geo.  Harvey  of  Gait  and  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Obed  Harvey,  is  to  be 
dispersed  at  a  community  auction 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Farm  Bureau  on  the  date  of 
this  issue.  The  foundation  bull  was 
brought  across  the  plains  in  early 
days.  Cols.  Leachman  and  Snook, 
auctioneers. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  Los  An- 
geles Livestock  Show,  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  Eastern  trip  buying 
two  carloads  of  bulls  for  Nevada  and 
California  range  men.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  28  Herefords  and  14 
Shorthorns.  All  the  Herefords  were 
unloaded  at  Elko  and  Mlnden.  Nevada. 
Nine  Shorthorns  were  absorbed  by 
Pres.  Bixby  of  the  C.  C.  A. 


BETTER  silage— at  lower  cost!    That's  what  you  get  with  the 
Ross  Ensilage  Cutter.    Clean-cat  silage--{rom  the  first  hour's 
operation  right  straight  through  the  heaviest  silo-filling  job,  and 
year  after  year  of  the  same  high-class  low-cost  service. 
Better  Silage—at  lower  cost.    Do  you  want  to  know  why?  Walk 
into  the  store  of  the  dealer  who  sells 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters 

and  ask  him  to  show  you  the  special  Ross  Ball- Bearing  End  Thrust 
and  Extra  Knife  Adjustment  which  forces  the  knives  right  up  against 
the  shear  bar  and  holds  them  there- -absolutely  preventing  shredded 
silage  or  "chewed"  silage— and  keeping  the  rich  juices  in  the  corn, 
where  they  belong— by  catting  every  piece  slick  and  clean. 

Six-Fan  Blower— With  Bone 
Steel  Mounting.  Babbited,  Self- 
Conforming  Bearings  on  Main 
Shaft.  Angle  Steel  Frame 

Study  the  Ross  carefully.  Com- 
pare it— part  by  part— with  any 
other  cutter  on  the  market,  selling 
at  any  price.  Ask  about  the  Ross 
Warranty  which  guarantees 
absolutely  satisfactory  service. 


Rockwood  Fibre  Pulley 

Note  that  Ross  Flywheel  Cut- 
ters are  equipped  with  genuine 
Rockwood  Drive  Pulleys.  These 
pulleys  grip  the  belt  perfectly  and 
absolutely  prevent  slippage.  No 
wasted  power  and  no  jerking— no 
matter  how  heavy  the  load. 

Low  Speed  —  Light  Draft 

The  staunch,  sturdy  Ross  is 
built  for  hard  work  and  lots  of  it. 
Requires  minimum  power— and 
hums  right  through  the  toughest 
job  at  a  steady,  low  speed.  No 
straining  or  racking. 

Writs  today  for  Descriptive  Literature  and  Prices 


We  Match  Your  Power 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters  are 
especially  designed  for  use  with  gaso- 
line and  kerosene  engines.  You  don't 
need  a  special  engine-  There  is  a  Roe* 
to  match  your  present  power- .from 
four  horsc-power  up. 


E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

MS  Warder  St,  Springfield,  Ohio 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  tt  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Dlstrlbotors. 
and  IB  Other  Leading  Shipping  Points  In  TJ.  8.  A. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

for  MAY,  FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 

Per  doz  $1.00,  postpaid.   100— $4.00,  postpaid. 

1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

GiTes  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The  Only  Importer  of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 
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In  Arizona  experimental  feeding  of 
range  calves  with  silage  through  their 
first  winter  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  remain  on  the  range  with  their 
dams  has  excellent  results  both  for 
them  and  their  mothers.  This  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  L.  J.  Bates 
t'ompany  at  Prescott. 

Northwestern  headquarters  for  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass'n 
will  be  established  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
about  April  1st,  according  to  a  recent 
report.  A.  E.  Lawson  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
will  become  Northwestern  representa- 
tive, succeeding  Frank  Brown  of 
Carlton,  Oregon. 

The  University  of  California  has 
acquired  2,000  acres  of  land  in  El 
Dorado  County  and  has  leased  1800 
(-acres  more  in  the  mountains  as  an 
'experimental  range  ranch.  Both 
purebred  and  scrub  beef  cattle  will  be 
carried   for  comparison  purposes. 

Jas.  Marwick  of  Santa  Barbara, 
known  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
Percheron  horses,  is  bringing  out  a 
herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  There 
i,'is  room  for  more  of  this  excellent 
breed  in  California. 

Texas   Bureau  of 
places  that  State  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  stock  cattle  with  4,458,000, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  1,024,000  as 
compared  with  1017. 


Eastern  breeders  and  dealers  of 
draft  horses  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  averages  obtained  at  recent  horse 
auctions  in  the  East.  Bell  Bros,  re- 
cently paid  $2700  for  a  stallion  on 
speculation;  an  average  of  $910  was 
obtained  on  21  mares  at  Braun  &  Son 
sale  at  Wooter,  Ohio.  The  top  rnare 
went  for  $4800. 

Horse  and  mule  buying  head- 
quarters for  the  western  zone  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  have  been  moved  from 
Nebraska  to  Sacramento,  Calif.,  with 
offices  in  Ochsner  Building. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
has  arranged  to  hold  their  first  com- 
munity consignment  sale  at  Marys- 
ville,  April  24. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  SV4  cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


Polano-Chlnas. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  (rood  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
"•early  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
Crop  Estimates  tfwMJby  King  Jones  Oyer  McCarty &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C,  Box  384.  Modesto.  Ca). 

J.  F.  MrntVAIN,  Breeder  oi  I'oland-China 
hogs  Herd  headed  by  Big-  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair  Boar 
for  sale       R   3.  Merced.  Calif 


Dr.  A. 


Sheep  and  Feed. 

S.  Almeida  of  Dixon,  the 
veterinarian,  writes  that  he  has  re- 
cently brought  in  10  registered  Shrop- 
shire ewes  from  flocks  in  Michigan 
and  Iowa.  These  are  ewes  of  the  very 
best  quality,  all  sired  by  imported 
rains.  About  a  month  ago  the  doctor 
also  receiv.ed  a  very  fine  bred  ewe 
sired  by  "Green's  Halper  Royalist." 
This  is  a  very  fine  show  ewe  and  will 
probably  be  shown  this  fall. 

Lambing  season  on  in  Southern 
Idaho  and  percentage  running  high. 
Feed  good,  with  many  sheep  from 
Eastern  Idaho  and  Western  Wyoming 
wintering  on  the  Snake  River. 

Montana  winter  has  been  a  hard 
jone  with  feed  high,  but  preparations 
kre  already  in  progress  for  restocking 
the  ranges. 

*  Central  Wyoming  sheep  are  coming 
through  in  good  condition,  but  some 
are  afraid  the  lamb  crop  will  be  short, 
'li  In  the  irrigated  sections  of  Idaho 
the  lamb  crop  is  coming  fast  and 
strong.  Wool  looks  fine  with  promise 
of  large  crop,  many  sheep  changing 
hands  at  $16  to  $20.  No  wool  sold  as 
yet. 

,  A  Wisconsin  farmer  sold  his  wool 
for  63  cents  a  pound  but  held  out  an 
8-lb.  fleece  for  yarn  which  was  re- 
turned minus  mill  toll.  Matching  this 
returned  yarn  at  a  store  in  Eau 
Claire  he  was  astonished  to  find  it  was 
worth  $24  based  on  the  retail  price. 

Plenty  of  feed  due  to  large  amount 
of  rain  this  season  has  made  for  a 
sood  lambing  season  for  the  Arizona 
sheep  men  whose  ewes  lambed  early. 
An  average  of  100  per  cent  is  reported 
and  the  indications  are  even  better 
for  the  larger  flocks  lambed  later. 

Thribble  Cross  breed  of  sheep  is 
prolific.  J.  O.  Johansen  of  Elk  Creek 
has  12  ewes  of  this  kind  that  have 
produced  24  lambs,  which  is  about  100 
per  cent  better  than  the  ordinary. 

Shearing  in  Arizona  is  progressing 
favorably,  with  most  of  the  wool  being 
consigned.  The  clip  is  showing  up 
•emarkably  well. 

Reports  from  Yakima,  Wash.,  tell 
ibout  high  feed  prices  and  late  snows, 
nit  that  shearing  will  commence 
>Iarch  15th. 

I  Sheepmen  report  a  very  mild  win- 
r  in  Central  Oregon  with  very  little 
low  the  most  of  the  winter. 

Horses. 

N.  \v.  Thompson  of  Patterson  has 
icently  received  a  carload  of  young 
sreheron  stallions  ranging  in  age 
om  1  to  3  years.  They  a,re  of  the 
nd  that  bring  the  money,  as  they 
'e  very  large  with  lots  of  quality 
id  action.  A  carload  of  18  Belgians 
ill  soon  arrive  to  supply  present 
id  future  trade. 


GUARANTEED,  GROWTH  l',  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stork  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Fieklin.  Route  A.  Fresno. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  l'J  and  17  inos.  old. 
Special  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POEAND -CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  l>s  McCracken.  Ripon 
Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hanck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CmN.\  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 
Bassett.  ■  Hanford.  California 

THE  PACIFIC  'HERD— Poland-China*— llo.-k 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Nettie  E.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  *TOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  A  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Service 
hoars  and  weanling  pige  for  sale.    J  H  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal. 
"  REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J   Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
•ale.     E.  S   Myers.  Riverdale.  California 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm    Winton.  Cal. 
— POLANn-CHINAS^Strietly  larire   type.  J 
F    Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER."  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
Pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM  BERKSHIRE.* 
Orland.  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  harrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  I,cader  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
roung  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 


3  LONG.  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
In  July,  sired  by  Rin eon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  750  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  905.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St..  at 
Third,  8.  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRE*— 

Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte. 
Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUER.s- 
•e.vs — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader  A.  B  Humphrey 
"ron     Escalon  Calif. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Reducing  herd,  owing  to 
feed  shortage.  See  our  display  ail.  in  this 
issue  and  write  us.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
.Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  for  sale 
reasonable.  Long  range  type  bpars  and  gilts. 
Cholera  immune.  John  C.  Weber.  Yuba  City. 
Box  417.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo  P.  Upham. 
Mgr.    Martinez,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES— Cholera  Im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

 Duroc-Jerseyg.  j 

PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of  i 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  CHANCE — Twenty  Regis 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241,  Appleton,  Wis. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL  IE. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns.  High  test 
producers. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRDDER  —  Breeders  oJ 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 
""REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  'blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CHOiCE^^HOLSTEIN    bulls    for    sale.  No 


tered  Duroc  Sows  and  Gilts.    Cherry  Defender  j  females.  Millbrae  Dairy.  MUlbrae,  California. 


•a  boar,  600  lbs.  at  sixteen  months  old.  Pre 
mium  stock.  One  hundred  weanlings:  no 
runts.  All  will  be  sold  cheap.  Come  and  see 
them.    Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


Jerseys. 


„„„„    ,,,,  „        ^  ,  — ,       r,  ,,  „      ,  -         SERVICE    JERSEY     BULL,    bull  calves. 

S B^",„f"l;  „.~ „De^nder;  Golden  ,Ul,e,eda-    Financial  King  blood,   Chester  white  boars, 


Gold  Model  breeding.  Exceptional  individual. 
S75.  Weanlings  from  champion  stock.  815. 
Fall  boar,  best  type  and  champion  breeding, 
S45.  a  winner.  El  Dorado  Duroc  Association, 
Placerville.  Calif. 

DUROCS—  Big-type,  purebred  with  papers: 
cholera  immune.  Young  boars,  ready  for  ser- 
vice; also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch. 
Box  88A.  Route  2,  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Calif 
Choice  six-months  boars  and  gilts.  Two 
good  yearling  boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows 
and  gilts.  Weanling  pigs  ready  for  shipment 
in  April. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,   Dixon.  Calif. 

WTNSOR- RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade :  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swme  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen. 
Ranch  Manager.  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co. 

DCROC-JER8EYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred     H   P   Slocum  &  Son   Willows  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Bred  gilts  for  April 
10th.  Also  four  months  old  pigs,  choice 
breeding.    H.  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  tor 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BOAR  —  Big  type, 
J76.    E.  Tappe.  Route  1,  Porterville. 

FOR  THE  BEST  in'  Durocs.~  write-  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 

Hampshlres. 
REGISTERED     HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties"  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm.  Garden  a,  Cal. 
O.  I.  C. 


prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^— No^females 
for  sale.     Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 

sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns, 
RANCHO  SAN- "JULIAN- SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,-  John  Troup,  Supt. 

REGISTERED~MILK_ AND  BEEF_ SHOBT- 
homs,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain :  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 
"  DGAL-PURPOSE_SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver. 
Tulare.  Calif. 


Ayrshire*. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAEAYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francieco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal 


O.  I.  C. 

The  Big  While  Hogs  of  Quality 
They  are  prolific,  docile,  mature  early,  mak- 
ing rapid  economical  gains,  and  their  color  is 
right — a  clean   white  dressed  carcass. 

Purebred  Registered  Weanling  Pigs  for  Sale. 
O.  I.  C.  Beaches'  Ranch.  Brockway,  Oregon. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE: — Registered  Holstein  Bulls.  •Bar- 
gains: Number  1 — A  son  of  a  cow  with  an 
official  7-day  record  of  34.75  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days,  now  on  yearly  test.  Number  2 — A  son 
of  a  29.98-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.  now  on  her 
year's  run.  and  will  make  a  big  record.  Both 
these  bulls  sired  by  outstanding  bulls  of  the 
breed.  Both  animals  ready  now  for  service.  A 
A  few  registered  Holstein  cows  for  sale:  rea- 
sonably priced.  Call  and  see  above  bargains, 
or  write  today.  S.  J.  Stiauss.lOlG  I  St.,  Mo- 
desto, P.  O.  Box  62. 


FOR  SALE  very  reasonable,  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old.  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  buU  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener.  Byron.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready  for  ser- 
viee,  nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto, 
Calif. 

IOUNG  HOLSTKtIS  UtLLK  —  Excelteiil 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

~ THE^VICTORY- HERD^-Reglstered  HoTstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 
~  A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered^Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD* 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  eountv  California 

HEREFORDS^Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

"  THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH^Jno. 
H.  Cazier  4  Son  Co..  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

—  SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 

— REGISTERED- HEREFORD'S — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 
~HEREFORRS~~^  Mission"  Hereford  Farm,"  J 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE    CALLAHAN— Breeders-  of  "regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  California. 
— REGISTERED_SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTEBSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  (Ifl  iTS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


FRESH  MILK  GOATS — Native  and  grade. 
Prices  based  upon  merit.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean, 
i  Walnut  Creek.  Contra  Costa  County.  Cal. 
!  ~ CALLA- GROVE  FARMTMANTECA,  CAL. — 
!  Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
!  KAUPKEBBOS^  WOODLAND^  CAEIfT— • 
1  Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
|  CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.  Cal7— 
|  Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

"CARL- LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
'  Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
|  ing  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
!  ~DORSET8  AND- ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
:  lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
.  dena.  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A."  W  Morris 
A  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high  testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostln, 
Hugbson.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E 

Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto.  Ca). 


B 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

HOBSES.  JACKS,  ETC. 
WE  HATE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  he 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the'  J 
B  Newman  Ranch.  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
wil)  do  wel)  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  VisaJia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Pomes. 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California. 
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EXCESS  FIBER  IX  HOG  RATION. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

The  new  pure  fee*  law  is  a  great 
big  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  gives  the  man  who  buys  feed 
definite  information  as  to  -what  he  is 
buying.  Among  the  itemized  con- 
stituents required  on  the  official  tag 
attached  to  each  sack  of  commercial 
feeding  stuff  is  the  maximum  per  cent 
of  crude  fiber  or  woody  material  con- 
tained in  it. 

Now,  fiber  is  classed  under  the 
carbohydrates  and  as  such  chemically 
is  a  starchy  material  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  grain  hays,  corn  silage, 
etc.  Some  of  our  farm  animals' 
digestive  organs  will  handle  feeds 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  this 
substance  while  others  will  not.  Neat 
cattle  and  sheep  are  so  constituted 
as  ruminants  or  cud-chewing  animals 
they  can  extract  a  large  percentage 
of  the  nutriment  from  the  fiber.  The 
horse  also,  while  not  a  ruminant,  can 
use  some  fiber,  but  the  hog  needs  a 
feed  that  has  relatively  speaking  a 
low  percentage  of  fiber. 

Some  feeds  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  and  advertised  as  ex- 
cellent for  swine  that  contain  almost 
15  per  cent  of  fiber.  This  is  at  least 
2V6  times  as  much  fiber  as  should  be 
contained    in    concentrates  intended 


for  feeding  pigs.  This  feed  was  put 
.  out  by  one  of  the  smaller  milling 
j  companies,  but  the  larger  Arms  also 
in  some  of  their  feeds  put  in  just  as 
much  as  they  think  it  possible  to  "get 
by  with." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this 
that  the  writer  is  advocating  the  feed- 
ing of  hogs  entirely  on  concentrates 
containing  say  only  6  per  cent  of 
fiber,  but  what  concentrates  are  fed 
should  not  run  much  higher  than  this. 
I  Then    such    alfalfa    pasture,  alfalfa 
hay,  other  roughage  or  watery  feeds 
i  wiil  be  eaten  and  taken  care  of  by 
!  the  pig's  digestive  apparatus  without 
j  undue    distension.     Also  reasonably 
:  rapid  gains  will  be  the  result  and  the 
pigs  finished  in  such  condition  that 
I  the  packer  or  butcher*  will  be  anxious 
1  to  get  more  like  them. 

The  result  of  using  an  excess  of 
fiber  in  feeding  pigs  produces  an 
animal  that  does  not  dress  as  high 
a  percentage  of  marketable  meat  as 
one  that  has  a  ration  low  in  fiber. 
Much  the  same  condition  is  brought 
about  by  trying  to  force  pigs  to  live 
entirely  on  too  watery  feeds,  such  as 
pumpkins,  melons,  roots,  rape,  etc. 
Keep  the  ration  balanced,  therefore, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  proper 
proportions  of  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates, but  also  see  that  the  fiber 
and  moisture  content  does  not  get  too 
high. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

Sbe  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Dors  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  "Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroe  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE   WOK  I.I),  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative  to   DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS,  write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc- Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMEXTO,  CALIF. 


300  WEANLINGS  FOR  SALE 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Breeding— CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER  and  CRIMSOX  WONDER 
Pick  at  Ranch  $15.00  each. 

DIABLO    STOCK  FARM 

DANVILLE,  CALIF. 


ORION'S  i  KING  GANO 

SIRES    THE   HIGHEST  TYPE 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


the  type  that  pleases  both  breeder  and  feeder 


DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 

LANCASTER,  CAL. 


B  I  LLI  KEN 

THE  CHESTER  WHITE  SIRE 

With  many  of  his  herd  mates  are  in  the  Yictor  Herd. 

E.  E.  FULTON,  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 


HA YE  YOU  SEEN 
THE-  DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HERD  SIRE  (  Mahaska  Wonder  )  I^d  VX^oth 

CHOICE  WONDER  III  )  Grand  Lady  72nd  j  o™nd  Model 

Llttennate   (gUt)  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  $5600  '  Bosa 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  In  California. 

Y.  F.  DOLCIXI,       JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


BERKSHIRES 

PRIZE  WINNERS— PORK  WINNERS 

A  few  choice,  serviceable  boars  from 
BIG  LEADER  (By  Grand  Leader)        ESCALON  8UPKRBA  (By  Royal  Superba) 
The  most  select  In  Berkshire* 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal.     chas.  mauer,  Supt 


::   OAK   KNOLL   PARM  :: 

LAKEPORT,  CALIFORXIA 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Fall  P'b»  of  Both  Sexes  at  Special  Bargain  Prices 
Highlander,  the  fl.OOO  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


CHESTER  WHITES 


San  Francisco  Office, 


601  Balboa  Rldg. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCDLLOCH.  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration  " 

v  C.  H.  HARTW1G,  Yuba  City,  CaL 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON.  JR.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLEY,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Cbowehilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  tum  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda.  CaL 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


FIRST  AUCTION  SALE  OF  REGISTERED 

36  -  Poland-China  Hogs  -  36 

SOWS  AND  GILTS  WITH  LITTERS 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
TWO  BOARS 

From  the  herd  of  X.  K.  Horan,  Lockenml.  California, 

at  the  ranch,  two  miles  east  of  Lockeford 
TUESDAY,   APRIL   6th,  1920' 

Seldom  have  breeders  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  Poland-Chinas  like  these — with 
all  the  characteristics  that  stand  for  quality. 

My  herd  has  lieen  carefully  built  up  for  years  and  not  until  this  time  have  I  felt 

that  I  had  enough  of  the  quality  I  want  to  sell  as  breeders  to  make  an  auction. 

MY  HERO  BO  A  lis 

MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER — 1917  GRAND  CHAMPION.     Bred  by  Smiley  Sc  Son. 
GOLDEN  STATE  KINO — Sire  of  more  1919  prize  winners  than  any  boar  on  the  Coast. 

Bred  by  J.  C.  Meese. 

BIG  BONE  BOB— First  Senior  Yearling  Boar  1919.     From  the  famous  Sevier  Herd. 

Selected  for  their  outstanding  length  and  depth,  high  backs,  good  bone  and  feet  

from  the  leading  Eastern  herds. 

These  boars  are  breeding  shows  as  well  as  pork  quality  in  their  offspring,  and  many 
of  the  sows  and  gilts  will  be  sold  with  their  litters;  the  rest  are  due  to  farrow  in  the 
month  of  the  sale. 

BUY  A  HERD  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

>.  K.  HORAX,  OWNER,  LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer.  1111  Seventh  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  XV.  SNOOK,  Auctioneer.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand 


ciinHampshires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


JUDITH — No.  136448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad.  4.TOS1.  Dam:  Mabel,  113078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Perris,  Calif. 


BIG  TYPE  P0LANDS 

HERD  SIRES== 

GOLDEN   WEST   KING  Cal.  Inter.  Gr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  $">,2-')0  Boar  and  Cal.  State  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        Rt  e,  box  m,  fbesno,  cal. 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

We  are  compelled  to  reduce  our  herd,  owing  to  shortage  of 
green  feed.  Offering  includes  tried  bred  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts,  and  boars,  at  bargain  prices.  All  stock  sent  out  carries 
our  usual  guarantee — money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
WRITE  US  TODAY. 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
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Condensed 
BUTTERMILK 

Is  Real 

Chick  Food 

Investment 

It  is  the  food  and  tonic  com- 
bined that  will  produce  the 
greatest  return  to  you. 

It  Nourishes  Chicks 

Properly. 
It  Saves  Them  from 
Disease 


Poultry  for  Profit 


IT  MAKES  HEALTHY, 
LIVELY  LUSTY  CHICKS 

— because  it  supplies  just  the 
scientifically  correct  amount  of 
Lactic  Acid,  the  only  absolute 
protection  for  the  delicate  baby 
chick. 

— LACTEIN  condensed  BUT- 
TERMILK is  a  food  and  tonic 
of  the  highest  order — not  an 
experiment,  but  a  PROVEN 
FACT  that  it  produces  the  best 
results. 

— chicks  especially  thrive  on 
it,  because  it  supplies  the  cure 
and  preventative  for  the  ills 
and  destructive  forces  —  not 
only  acts  as  a  tonic  and  puri- 
fier, BUT  SUPPLIES  THE 
ELEMENT  OF  FOOD  THAT 
MAKES  CHICKS  GROW! 

Profit  by  the  experiences  of  the 
largest  poultry  raisers,  and 
YOU,  TOO,  FEED  YOUR 
CHICKS  LACTEIN  CON- 
DENSED  BUTTERMILK. 

Easy  to  handle ;  cannot  sour ; 
most  economical. 


Ask  Your 
Poultry  Supply  Dealer 
for  LACTEIN 
CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 


KEEPING  POULTRY  ON  AN 
ORCHARD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Although  on  a  regular  ranch  it  is 
generally  considered  better  to  let  the 
poultry  have  free  range,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Some  people,  when 
they  have  plenty  of  room,  think  their 
hens  lay  better  when  confined,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  fact  that  outside 
of  the  specialized  poultry  centers  a 
combination  of  poultry  and  another 
kind  of  farming  may  be  a  big  success. 
A  demonstration  of  this  is  given  on 
the  poultry  farm  of  W.  C.  MacFarlane 
&  Son  in  the  midst  of  Hanford 
orchards. 

Not  an  Experiment. 

On  ten  acres  here  3,000  White  Leg- 
horn fowls  are  kept  in  pens  in  a  peach 
orchard.  The  thing  is  no  experiment, 
either,  as  MacFarlane  Sr.  has  been 
in  the  business  for  29  years.  Poultry 
is  the  main  thing,  peaches  an  incident. 
The  trees  are,  however,  thrifty  and 
fine-looking,  and  produce  heavily.  To 
turn  strange  hens  in  with  ripe 
peaches  would  mean  disaster  to  the 
fruit,  but  these  fowls  are  so  used  to 
it  that  all  the  fruit  they  eat  is  what 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  remainder 
is  sold  on  the  trees. 

Pens  and  Houses. 

A  short  description  of  the  methods 
used  may  prove  interesting.  As  the 
fowls  are  used  for  breeding,  only  75 
are  kept  in  a  pen.   If  hens  alone  were 


USE  SIMPLE.  CLEAN  ROOSTS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

This  system  of  putting  up  any  old 
shed  for  hens  and  nailing  up  some 
sticks  for  roosts  won't  do  at  all.  The 
mites,  lice  and  ticks  before  long  will 
see  that  the  egg  yield  is  small,  the 
feed  bill  large  and  the  hens  restless 
and  unreliable  in  setting  and  in  rais- 
ing their  families.  Of  all  factors  in 
getting  success  with  a  farm  flock,  the 
arrangement  of  the  roosts  seems  the 
most  important,  and  of  all  arrange- 
ments the  writer  has  seen,  that  of 
Patton  George  of  Tulare  seems  most 
satisfactory. 

The  roosts  do  not  touch  the  walls 
at  all  and  they  occupy  all  the  floor 
space  of  the  house  except  for  a 
passage  around  the  edges  and  space 
for  nests  along  the  north  wall. 

Redwood  posts  of  suitable  height 
are  set  in  the  ground  and  two-by- 
fours  laid  along  them  lengthwise  with 
the  house.  However,  they  do  not  rest 
directly  on  top  of  the  posts,  but  short 
spikes  are  set  in  which  rest  in  little 
cavities  on  top  of  the  posts.  Mites 
and  ticks  have  to  crawl  over  this 
iron,  which  can  be  set  in  crude  oil 
or  grease  if  needed,  and  so  they  have 
a  hard  time  to  find  cracks  and  holes 
to  live  in. 

The  roosts  rest  on  these  two-by- 
fours  and  extend  across  the  building, 
being  short  enough  to  give  a  passage- 
way between  their  ends  and  the  wall. 
In  cleaning  the  roosts  are  first  picked 
up  and  thrown  out  of  doors;  then  the 
two-by-fours  thev  rest  on.  the  floors 
are  thoroughly  cleaned;  and  the  tim- 
bers after  cleaning  are  put' hack  in 
place. 

It  is  a  clean,  convenient  system, 
and  greatly  superior  to  the  average 
farm  henhouse,  which  is  so  hard  to 
clean  out  that  it  usually  stays  dirty. 
It  is  only  by  havine-  clean  quarters 
that  hens  can  do  well. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


Chico  takes  the  palm  for  some- 
thin  ir  or  another,  for  word  has  issued 
from  that  productive  center  that  an 
egg  weighing  four  ounces  has  been 
laid  by  a  Chico  hen  of  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  mixture.  It  is 
6%  inches  in  length  and  8  inches  in 
circumference — honest  Injun! 

In  January,  1917,  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California  was  organized 
as  a  co-operative  association  for 
poultrymen.  The  careful  grading  put 
into  practice  by  the  new  organization 
brought  its  eggs  to  a  high  standard. 


kept  200  could  be  kept  in  a  lot,  each 
of  which  is  125  by  150  feet.  As  the 
soil  is  quite  sandy,  no  disease  de- 
velops from  this  continuous  penning, 
particularly  since  the  land  is  well 
plowed  twice  a  year. 

The  roosting  quarters  within  the 
yards  are  colony  houses,  each  of 
which  is  moved  twice  a  year  to  fresh 
ground  in  its  yard. 

Method  of  Feeding. 

Whole  grain  is  kept  In  self-feeders 
before  the  fowls  at  all  times,  mostly 
milo  maize  and  wheat,  and  a  wet 
mash  is  fed  every  morning.  Nothing 
but  Leghorns  would  stand  such  heavy 
feeding  in  confinement  without  get- 
ting too  fat.  They  keep  scratching 
no  matter  how  much  feed  they  have 
and  how  easily  they  get  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
greens  the  fowls  get  is  alfalfa  meal 
boiled.  The  warm  water  from  the 
"greens"  is  used  in  the  mash.  Per- 
haps natural  greens  would  be  better, 
but  this  boiled  alfalfa  gives  excellent 
results  too.  The  best  endorsement  of 
these  methods  is  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  used, 
which  in  turn  is  an  indication  that 
they  have  led  to  profitable  results. 

The  main  point  worth  noting  is  that 
even  in  a  ranching  district  it  some- 
times pays  to  keep  hens  in  pens;  and 
as  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned, 
they  provide  the  necessary  shade  free, 
and  make  the  land  work  producing 
crops  as  well  as  providing  yard  room 
for  the  fowls. 


I  Try  the  Coulson 

System  of  Feeding 
'  Our  free  book  Chickens  from  shell 
to  Market  "gives  full  particulars 

Coulson  Co.Petaluma  Cal. 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 

1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

are  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  43 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


'The  California  egg,  now  so  highly 
standardized,  has  become  the  fanciest 
grade  on  the  New,  York  market. 


LET  THIS 


"  BE  YOUR 
PROTECTION  f 


Guaranty 

"Money's  Worth  or  Money 
Back  "a  guarantee  as  sound 
and  as  liberally  made  as 
are  Globe  "A-l"  Feeds. 

If  you  are  not  pleased  to 
have  our  Product,  we  are 
not  pleased  to  have  your 
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WHAT 


IS  "PERCENTAGE" 
EGG-LAYING  I 


IN 


To  the  Editor:  With  reference  to 
the  California  Farm  Egg-Laying  Con- 
test, what  is  meant  by  percentage? 
Does  it  mean  that  one  esg  per  hen 
each  day  constitutes  one  hundred  per 
cent,  so  that  if  a  hen  lays  eight  eggs 
within  ten  days  the  egg  yield  would 
be  eighty  per  cent?  I  have  300  hens 
that  are  laying  two  hundred  eggs  per 
day.  Is  it  proper  to  state  the  layins 
as  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
daily?  Is  this  a  fair  or  good  average 
for  an  amateur? — H.  H.,  Sevastopol. 

Yes.  The  percentage  of  laying  for 
an  individual  hen  or  for  a  flock,  either 
for  one  day  or  for  a  longer  period,  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  one  egg  per 
day  from  each  hen,  which  constitutes 
an  esg  production  of  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  egg  yield  of  your  300  hens 
is  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
as  stated.  Whether  this  percentage 
is  good  or  unusually  good  depends 
on  certain  conditions.  If  they  are 
spring  hatched  and  are  now  about 
twelve  months  of  age  this  egg  yield 
should  be  considered  as  good  at  this 
•season  of  the  year,  when  such  fowls 
are  producing  a  maximum  percentage 
of  eggs,  but  if  they  were  hatched  in 
the  fall  of  1918  or  are  quite  old  such 
an  egg  yield  is  remarkably  good  at 
this  time. 


SANTA   CRUZ  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


No. 
No. 


Hens  having  laid  better  than  70% 
to  date  at  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Egg-Laying  Contest  held  at  Santa 
Cruz  are: 

No.  1C.  D.  B.  Walls.  Petnluma.  .104 — 87%% 
18  D.  B.  Walls.  Pet  alum  a.  .  <10 — 75  Vj  % 
61,     Enterprise  Poultry 

Ranrh.  Chino    88 — 73 '4  "7, 

No  272,  Hollis  Peck.  Santa  Cruz  87 — 72% 
No.  292.  G.  G.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz.  80 — 72% 
No.  177.  R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall .  .  8(1 — 72% 

Ho     .10.  Bellows  Bros   85 — 71% 

No.  101,  A.  Jt.  Webb.  Santa  Cruz  84 — 70% 
No.  228.  C.  K.  Hale.  Sant3  Cruz .  .  84 — 70% 

For  the  week  there  were  76  birds 
that  laid  over  85%,  and  216  of  the  402 
birds  in  the  contest  laid  over  70%. 


PEERLESS  66  EGO  HATCI1EK 

Simple,  automatic — $8.75.  Express  Paid. 
D.  E.  1)0  KK    (Baby  Chick*  since  1908) 

328  So.  Spring-  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS) — Imported  from  Eng- 
land. Simon  Hunter's  famous  laying  strain. 
Hens.  $5.00:  cocks.  55.00  and  up.  Eggs  for 
setting;  S3  and  55  for  15 — guaranteed.  Mrs. 
D,  C.  Spauldine.  2000  Diamond  St..  S.  P.  


BABY  Cint'KH 
ELECTRIC  UATt'USKY 

25.000  Hatching  Weekry 
Vigorous  l'un-  Blood  Stock.  Special  attention 
to  mad  orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEED. 
An  con  as.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mi- 
norcas.  Brown.  Buff.  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.     Hatching  EggB.    Write'  for  prices. 

B.  I.  KEDSTcacelusivelv. — We  have  some  of 
the  best  Reds  in  California,  which  have  won 
blue  ribbons  in  every  contest  entered.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  220-cgg-record  strain.  Baby  chicks. 
13  breeding  pens.  Mating  list  free.  One  pen 
of  Rose-comb  Red.  1st  prize  winners,  for  sale 
cheap.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale. 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Utility  Stock. 
Our  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  from  two 
and  three-year-old  hens,  well  mated.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  heavy-laying  strain,  send  in 
your  order.  You  will  like  our  stock.  Taeker's 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Escalon.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS  —  Prom  Highest  Class 
Standard-bred  Stock  of  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. White  Rocks,  52.50  per  15:  510.00  per 
100.  From  special  pens.  55.00  per  15. 
Breeding  Stock — cocks.  55.00;  hens.  t.'I.OO 
each  and  upward.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box 
507.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.   

LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Prize  winners.  Eastern 
stock:  males.  56.00  to  $15. (10;  females.  55.00 
to  57.50.  Eggs.  55.00  per  15.  Also  White 
Wyandottes.  Black  Cochin  bantams.  Rouen 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Big  win- 
ners.    Emma  V.  Miller.  R    R.  2.  Box  534, 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

"FINEST  HATCHERY  IX  THE  WORLD  — 
Chicks — White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — 100's.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
500.000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm    Sunnyvale.  Calif 


BAKRF.D     PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry.'*  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  (or  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  hookins 
orders  for  hatching  eggs  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty 
two  year-  Thai's  why  our  birds  win  ai  all 
the  leading  shows  Catalog  free.  Clias  H 
Vodden.   Box  3.    Los   Galos.  Calif. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Pair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Wrilo  for 
catalogue  G.  H.  Otterman.  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Cal   

PRUSSIAN    HILL   RANCH — 2    extra  fine 

White  Rock  Cockerels,  55.00  each.  Three 
extra  fine  Blue  Andalusian  cockerels.  55.00 
each;  Barred  Rock  and  Black  Minorca 
Hatching  eggs,  51.50  for  15.  Blue  Andalu- 
sian Hatching  Eggs,  52.00  for  15.  Geo.  I. 
W right.  Mokclumne  Hill.  Cal.  

BABY  CHTX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.   I.    Reds,   quick    growers,   heavy  layers. 
Chlx  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500;  10c  each 
in  lots  of  500  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas.  18c 
each.    Denton  Poultry  Y'ards.  Campbell.  Cal. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
California. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A  Schlotthauer.  Exeter. 
California.  .  

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe~- 
cialists — 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  515.00  and 
520.00  per  100;  53.00  and  55.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

THOROUGHBRED  s!  C.  White  "Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "Por- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

BABYlCHiCKS-^Barred  Rocks.  ltTlTReds". 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  from  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  delivery  anil  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Tobener  Hatchery  Route  2 — 306. 

San  Jose.   

GOLDCROFT  BUFF~ORPlN GTO NS.  Columbian 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  lay- 
ing strains.  Sturdy  breeders  for  sale.  Eggs 
after  April  1st  from  best  pens.  53.00  per 
setting.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 


EGGS,  BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  Buff  Leg- 
horn good  laying  stock.  Choice  pens.  $2.50 
per  15.  Utility,  51.50.  Also  breeding  cock- 
erels.    M.  E.  Saycr.  Neb.  and  R.  R.  Ave.. 

Caruthers.  Cal  

— HAGOOD'S^HOROUGHBRtD  R.  I.  REDS 
— Baby  chicks  and  telected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1,  504A 
San  Jose.  

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
oonats  and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED"  ROCKS]  WHITE  ORPINGTON, 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  52.50.  55.00  per 
15:  514.08  per  100.  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 


CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Legnorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas. Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road,  San  Jose.  Cal.   

BABY'  CHICKS  every  week  —  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  baby  ducks.  All  strong  young- 
sters. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry'  Ranch  & 
Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


"M  ATCH  US  GROW" — Bapy  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Heavy-laying  and 
prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels.  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  $3.00  to  55.00  per  15.  Baby 
chicks.    R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

CONKLIN'H  HEAVY-LAYING  STRAIN  R.  I. 
Reds.  S.  C.  Light  and  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Eva  V.  Couklin,  1445  Por- 
tola  Are.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Phone  351283. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARKED  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  260-egg 
slock.    52.00  per  setting;  510.00  per  hundred 

M rs.  J.  A.  Y'assar,  Longvale.  Cal.  

"PUREBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Choice  stock.  Settings, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  M.  Loiwz.  Box  436.  Manteca,  Cal. 

PI'RKBRED~~CHICKS~~from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.  Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 
~  BACON'S  ANCONAS"  lay"  mor*T~and  eat  less. 
Eggs.  $2. 50  per  15;  512.50  per  100.  H.  W. 
Bacon.  Route  4.  Box  203.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapuested 
Harm!  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead,  Cal. 

PEKIN- DUCK  EGGS  —  Settings.  51.75: 
510.00  per  100.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Court.  Modesto, 
Cal. 


RABBITS. 

OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  55.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  52.50  each.  Start  right. 
P.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro. 
Cal. 


S.  &  YV.  EGG  FASH,  Morgan  HiU.  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now- 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy  layers — Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons. Brown  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  Willow  Glen 
Poultry  Yards.  580  S.  9th  St..  San  Jose,  Calif. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 


WANTED — Will  buy  Canaries.  Dogs.  Par- 
rots. Chickens  and  Domestic  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Bukers  Bird  Store.  1184  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  

WANTED — Hatching  eggs  from  Peafowls 
and  Brown  Chinese  Geese.  Box  2.  Locke  ford. 
Calif 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Galos,  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

COLUMBIAN  W Y A NDOTTES.  WHITE  WY- 
andottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns 
Finest  exhibition  and  egg  strains.  Eggs,  52.50 
and  55.00  per  15.  Circular  free.  George 
Ami  in  k.  Palo  Alto.  California. 

WHITE_LEtiHORN  BABYncHnT^- Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery; 513.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  cliix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

BABY*  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  utility 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
selection  and  breeding  for  egg  production.  San 
Jose  Poultry  Yards.  15th  and  Margaret  Sts.. 
San  Jose.  Cal.   

BABY'  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R  l7~Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  515.00 
per  hundred.  Hatching  eggs.  57.00  per  100: 
51.50  per  15.  J.  A.  Brannin.  Corning,  Cal. 
— CHICKENS;  DUCKS,  OEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 


BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona,  Calif. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15:  510.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  1.  Box  30.  Watsonville,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif. 


WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un 
derwdod  Building.  San  Francisco.  _j  

BABY- CHICKS — ( Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.)  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
villc  Hatchery,  Schellville.  Cal. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 1  lat .  -In  ng 
eggs.  Breeding  pens  (April  only).  A.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Winton,  Cal.     

PIT-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann.  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGOE — *0c  each.  Picnic 
Grove.  Motor  Route  A,  Box  101,  North  Sac- 
ramento.  

GUINEAS  AND  EGOS— Thorp,  Rt.  Box 
63,  Ripon,  Cal. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities. Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera,  Cal.  » 


Keep  Setting  Hens 
Free  from  Lice 

Put  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  in  the  nests  before  add- 
ing the  litter  and  eggs,  then 
the  brood  will  come  off  free 
from  vermin.  Put  it  in  the 
dust  bath— that's  always  a 
good  thing  to  do.  All  fowls 
will  sift  it  into  the  feathers  and  the 
lice  will  be  quickly  killed.  Just  as 
cood  for  animals  as  for  poultry 
With  one  hand  stroke  the  bair  the 
wrone  way,  with  the  other  sift  in 
Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
EspeciaUy  good  for  lousy  colts  and 
calves  right  now. 

GUARANTEED 
The  dealer  who  sells  you  Instant 
Louse  Killer  is  authorized  to  refund 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

11  b .  30c .  'J  ■  i  I  bs .  uv  except  In  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ann  land  Ohio 


DR.HESS  Instant 
LOUSE  KILLER 
Kills  Lice 


Big  Hatches  of 
Hardy  Chicks 

Y! 


'OU  can  hatch  that  sort  from 
your  own  hens.    Just  keep 
them  healthy  and  vigorous. 
And  you  know  that's  mostly  a  mat- 
ter of  making  their  feed  digest. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

makes  the  feed  do  its  work.  Makes  your 
flock  hardier  so  that  the  chicks  you 
hatch  will  be  stronger  and  easier  to  raise. 
:    When  your  hatches  come  off,  start 
your  chicks  on 

Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 

You'll  find  it  puts  vigor  into  your  young- 
sters when  they  need  it  most — in  the  first  three 
weeks. 

Samoset  Farm,  Augusta,  Maine,  used  it  last 
season.  The  proprietor,  H.  J.  O'Hear,  says  : 

"In  feeding  Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food  I  find  that 
has  eliminated  the  so-called  baby  chick  diseases  th 
we  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  in  days  gone  by 
It  has  proven  a  bone  and  muscle  maker,  and 
developer  of  chicks  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers.  There's  one  near  you. 

Write  for  Pratti  New  Baby  Chick  Book — Frme 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia        Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator, 
Hog  Tonic,  Cow  Remedy,  Dip  and' 
Disinfectant,  Veterinary  Remedies. 
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SAVE  THE  REDWOOD  TREES. 


About  the  time,  according  to  some 
authorities,  that  Moses  and  his  people 
were  suffering  in  the  desert,  a  tiny 
seed,  wafted  by  a  Sierran  breeze,  left 
an  opening  cone  and  aeroplaned  to  the 
needled  forest  floor.   It  sprouted.  To- 


Lumber  companies  own  these  groves. 
Thousands  of  automobile  parties  will 
soon  know  the  way  to  this  wonder- 
land. They  should  be  enjoyed  by  our 
Grandchildren's  grandchildren. 

It  is  our  generation's  job  to  save 
them  for  posterity.  There  is  being 
aroused,  therefore,  a  nation-wide  feel- 
ing of  responsibility.    The  "Save  the 


quarters.  Address  "Save  the  Redwood 
League,  Library  Bldg.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  California." 


BOYS'  ACJRICULTUBAL  CLUBS. 


A  Message  for  Father. 
If  there  is  a  boy  in  your  family  or 
your  neighbor's  family,  or  if  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  rural  life  beyond 
what  you  can  get  out  of  it  today, 
here  is  something  worth  thinking 
about. 

For  several  years  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Department  of  our  Uni- 
versity has  been  organizing  and  guid- 
ing boys'  agricultural  clubs.  Last 
year,  for  example,  there  were  corn, 
potato,  poultry,  pig,  calf,  sheep,  sorg- 
hum, bean,  cotton  and  garden  clubs. 
In  all  there  were  216  clubs  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,084  boys.  They  pro- 
duced stuff  to  the  value  of  $63,306.00. 
Something  like  2,000  head  of  pure- 
bred stock  have  gone  into  Shasta 
County  as  a  result  of  the  work.  In 
August,  1919,  the  boys  of  Eldorado 
County  owned  or  had  sold  $5,826 
worth  of  swine.  And  so  it  goes  all 
over  the  State. 

These  clubs  have  done  well — well 
enough  certainly  to  amply  justify  a 
continuance  of  the  work.  But  when 
you  think  of  the  number  of  farm  boys 
in  the  State  you  must  realize  that 
little  has  been  accomplished  as  com- 
pared with  what  ought  to  be  done. 
;  Why  has  not  this  boys'  club  work 
gone  faster  and  farther?  A  complete 
analysis  might  reveal  some  other 
minor  reasons,  but  this  article  wants, 
to  point  out  and  lay  stress  on  what 
is,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  the 
main  drawback. — that  is,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  fathers  of  farm  boys. 


He  must  decide  what  fertilizer  to  use. 
prepare  the  ground,  select  and  test 
the  seed,  plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and 
sell  the  crop.  From  beginning  to  end 
he  must  keep  books.  He  must  pay 
rent,  must  buy  his  seed  and  fertilizer, 
must  pay  for  use  of  team,  tools,  water 
and  any  labor  aside  from  his  own. 
When  his  crop  is  sold  he  must  pay 
his  bills  and  bank  the  profit.  At 
every  step  in  the  whole;  process  he  is 
to  have  the  intelligent,  sympathetic 
advice  and  guidance  of  leaders  who 
have  at  their  disposal  all  that  science 
has  revealed  about  that  crop  and  how 
to  grow  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Man,  what  do  you  do? 
This  writer  once  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  a  farm  bureau  committee 
charged  with  helping  the  club  work, 
and  he  knows  from  sad  experience 
what  too  many  of  you  do.  You  think 
it  is  just  a  boy's  pas-sing  whim;  or 
you  know  the  boy's  interest  will 
sometimes  lag  and  you  may  have  to 
supply  a  little  inspiration  that  will 
make  a  little  demand  on  your  time; 
or  you  suspect  that  the  boy  will  be 
working  his  own  acre  when  you 
would  like  to  have  him  doing  chores 
for  you;  or  you  think  you  will  have 
to  finance  the  enterprise:  and,  while 
it  will  only  take  a  little  money,  even 
that  little  will  come  hard;  or  you 
think  the  whole  thing  is  just  plain 
foolishness. 

So  you  throw  cold  water  on  the 
boy's  hot  ardor  and  the  whole  thing 
•roes  up  in  a  hiss  of  steam.  When 
the  boy  has  come  home  full  of  interest 
in  some  club  venture  I  have  heard 
fathers  laueh  or  cuss  or  flatly  refuse. 
I  have  seen  them  grin  or  scowl  or 
yawn,  and,  as  a  consequence,  T  have 
seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world — the  enthusiasm  of  ;i 
boy — flatten  out  as  your  tire  flattens 
out  when  punctured.  Why  will  we 
do  it?  Let's  see  if  we  are  not  making 
a  cruel  mistake  when  we  do  it! 

Mncli  Depends  on  Dad's  Attitude 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  farmer  who 
expects  to  make  a  killing  on  a  crop 
or  two  and  get  out;  if  you  don't  care 
a  rap  whether  boys  stay  on  the  farm 
or  not,  or  whether  the  farm  itself 
stays  when  you  are  done  with  it, — 
well,  this  is  your  station!  Plea.se 
leave  by  the  rear  door.  But  if  the 
homing  instinct  is  yours;  if  you  have 
settled;  if  as  you  plan  your  crops,  it. 
is  with  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
soil  richer  when  your  day  is  done 
than  it  was  when  that  day  began ;  if 
when  you  plant  a  tree  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  your  children  and  grand- 
children may  bask  in  its  shade; — in 
other  words,  if  you  are  a  real  home- 
making',  home-loving  American  farmer 
with  a  decent  appreciation  of  your 
mission  in  life  in  distinction  from  the 
money-grubbing  transient;  and  you 
still  are  indifferent  to  the  agricultural 
club  work,  it  must  be  because  you  do 
not  understand  its  aims,  its  implica- 
tions, its  possibilities.  So  stay  aboard 
awhile  and  let's  talk  it  over. 
This  is  Strictly  a  Rural  Enterprise. 

In  33  Eastern  and  mid- Western 
States  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  agricultural  club  work  is  done  in 
cities  for  city  boys.  It  is  largely  a 
"back  to  the  land"  movement.  Even 
at  that  the  farmer  should  be  interest- 
ed, but  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  him  to  say,  "If  city  conditions 
are  such  that  a  lot  of  people  must  be 
herded  back  on  the  land  and  taught 
to  make  good  when  they  are  back,  let 
the  city  do  the  job."  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  California  plan.  All 
its  work  is  rural  work;  all  its  field 
is  a  farm  field;  all  its  boys  are  farm 
boys.  It  is  not  a  back-to-the-land 
movement  at  all.  It  is  a  far  more 
fundamental  stay-on-the-land  move- 
ment. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


THE  JACK  L0M)ON  CLUB. 

The  Jack  London  Club  was  'started, 
primarily,  because  of  Jack  London's 
disclosures  of  the  cruelties  behind  the 
trick  animal  performances  in  our 
theatres  and  other  places.  He  was 
no  sentimentalist.  He  never  cried 
"wolf"  when  there  was  no  "wolf"  or 
asked  you  to  weep  when  there  was  no 
cause  for  tears,  but  he  said  that  in 
the  trained  animal  performance  cruel- 
tv  has  blossomed  into  its  perfect 
flower. 


from  California  Nature  study  I. 
,720  Capitol  National  Hunk 

day  it  is  the  world's  oldest  living 
thing — a  California  Sequoia.  When 
Alexander  dreamed  the  same  dream  of 
world  domination  that  later  did  the 
Kaiser,  this  redwood  was  a  vigorous 
sapling.  It  was  still  young  when 
Ceaser,  gazing  at  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Dover,  called  England  "Albion." 
:  Our  redwood  fought  and  conquered 
all  enemies,  until  one  day  there  came 
Jnto  Sequoia-land  a  wave  of  men  from 
that  same  Albion.  These  men  were 
puny  in  size  compared  to  the  forest 
giant.  Note  the  man  in  white  at  the 
cross  in  the  photograph.  These  men 
however,  had  skill  with  machinery, 
and,  moreover,  were  money-hungry. 
They  felled  our  redwoods  and  turned 
them  into  jingling  gold. 

If  trees  have  souls,  as  one  poet  de- 
clares they  have,  how  our  patrician 
Sequoia  must  have  lamented  at  this 
sacrilege.  Some  of  the  men  who  were 
cutting  the  trees  boasted  that  their 
ancestors  had  crossed  the  channel 
with  William  the  Conquerer.  How  the 
proud  Sequoias  must  have  exclaimed 
"Upstarts!"  For  the  Sequoia's  ances- 
tors, hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before,  had  held  a  forest  empire 
stretching  from  the  icebergs  of  far 
northern  Spitzbergen  and  from  Green- 
land's glaciers  to  New  Zealand,  almost 
the  last  stopping  place  before  the 
South  Pole.  The  Sequoia  race  knew 
the  days  of  the  saber-tooth  tiger, 
knew  when  camels  roamed  California, 
knew  when  peacocks  were  wild  here. 
No  one  could  boast  to  them  of  ancient 
lineage. 

There  are  people  in  every  country 
in  the  world  who  respect  this  ancient 
race,  who  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  pilgrimage  to  wor- 
ship at  the  feet  of  these,  our  earth's 
last  race  of  giants.  They  know  that 
coming  generations  of  men  innumer- 

II  able  should  bo  able  to  find  rest  and 
relaxation  along  the  rivers  and  in  the 

■  niountains    under    these  monarchs. 

!  [There  is  one  thing  that  they  do  not 
know — that  some  of  the  finest  and 
I  most  accessible  groves  of  these  trees 

I  are  being  cut  down  to    make  grape 

I I  stakes  and  railroad  ties. 

The  Humboldt  county  state  highway 
extension  traverses  some  of  the  most 
>  representative  redwood  groves.  Those, 
though  neither  so  old  nor  so  large  as 
the  Sierran  Big  Tree,  are  still  the 
iirlnces,   if  not   the  kings,  of  trees. 


pague,  rare  of  C  M.  tit'otlu*. 
Ride.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Redwoods  League"  has  asked  the  Cal- 
ifornia Nature  Study  League  to  tell 
this  story  to  its  thousands  of  corres- 
pondent centers.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from    its  head- 


Throwing  Cold  Water  on  the  Boys' 
Enthusiasm. 

The  boy  comes  home  from  school 
some  afternoon  with  the  statement 
that  a  club  leader  has  visited  his 
school,  explained  the  club  work,  and 
called  for  volunteers.  Your  boy 
wants  to  join.  They  have  decided 
that  this  particular  club  'shall  grow 
corn.    Each  boy  is  to  grow  one  acre. 


This  Big  Easy  Rocker 


of  natural  Chinese  reed,  springy,  yielding,  com- 
fortable— ljght  in  weight  but  very  strong — grace- 
ful, exclusive  model — roomy  and  comfortable  with 
wide,  deep  seats  and  broad,  generous  arm  rests- 


Delivered 
Postpaid 
Anywhere 
in  U.S.  for 


$12.75 


These  chairs  have  just  been  received  as 
part  of  a  shipment  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  made  to  a  retail 
store  in  America.  In  the  regular  way 
they  would  sell  for  $21.00  each.  Our  im- 
mense purchase  gave  us  such  a  cost  sav- 
ing that  we  are  able  to  share  with  Mail 
Order  customers  in  the  form  of  this  re- 
markably low  price. 


Roomy,  Substantial,  Comfortable  Chairs 


Seats  are  18  in.  deep  and  18^  in.  wide. 
Height  of  back,  23%  in.  Height  over 
all,  37  in. 

Suitable  for  any  room  of  the  home  or 
for  porch  or  garden.  They  are  light 
enough  to  be  moved  about  without 
exertion. 


And  to  crown  their  many  good  quali- 
ties they  are  collapsible — may  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  into  small  space  for 
carrying  or  storing,  yet  their  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  and  strong  that  rig- 
idity is  not  impaired  nor  is  it  readily 
apparent  that  they  are  collapsible  after 
they  are  set  up. 


$12.75 


Bring  you  Arm  Chair*  or  Rocker 
Transportation  Prepaid.  Limit  of  one 
of  each  to  a  customer. 


$12.75 


To  order,  just  clip  this  announcement  and  pin  it  to  your  letter  stating  whether 
you  wish  Chair  or  Rocker  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order,  addressed  to 


MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  B 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 
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1HK  LAND  OF  GOING-TO-DO. 


Frederick  A.  Whiting. 
Some  grown-up  folks,  and  children  too. 
Live  in  the  Land  of  Going-to-Do. 
Tomorrow  is  always  their  busy  day, 
Procrastination  has  come  to  stay; 
And  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  they 
Might  order  their  lives  some  other  way. 

So  this  is  the  wisdom  I  give  to  you: 
Don't  live  in  the  Land  of  Going-to-Do. 

Today  and  Now  are  the  only  hours 
Surely  subject  to  our  powers. 
And  Time  may  bring  us  only  sorrow 
If  Today  is  put  off  till  Tomorrow. 
The  duty  nearest  is  Now  and  Here; 
'Tis  just  to  make  the  day's  work  clear; 
If  we  pass  it  by  and  procrastinate, 
Tomorrow!  ah,  that  may  be  too  late. 

So  this  is  the  wisdom  I  give  to  you: 
Don't  live  in  the  Land  of  Going-to-Do. 


PETER    CATBIRD    ATVD  HIS 
PARTICULAR  MOTHER. 


Little  Peter  Catbird  flew  off  by  him- 
self one  bright  morning  to  get  his 
breakfast  in  a  grove  of  young  poplar- 
trees.  He  was  not  so  old  that  he 
could  not  well  remember  the  time 
when  he  used  to  sit  on  a  twig  and 
squeak  and  flutter  little  wings  when- 
ever he  saw  his  mother  approaching 
with  some  tidbit  in  her  bill,  and  very 
sure  he  was  that  that  tidbit  would 
quickly  be  popped  into  his  own  greedy 
little  beak.  But  now  everything  was 
different 

His  mother  had  shown  him  where 
to  find  the  best  things  to  eat,  and  had 
urged  him  to  search  for  his  food  in 
the  underbush  where  he  would  be  safe 
from  his  enemies.  She  did  not  bring 
much  to  him,  but  seemed  pleased  to 
have  him  hunt  for  himself. 

When  Peter  reached  the  poplar 
grove  he  saw.  to  his  surprise,  his 
cousin,  Brownie  Thrasher,  vainly  try- 
ing to  hide  his  bright  brown  little 
body  under  a  large  oak  leaf. 

"What's  the  matter,  Brownie?"  in- 
quired Peter. 

"Sh!"  squeaked  Brownie,  very  much 
frightened,  "that  blue  Mr.  Blue  Jay 
has  just  been  chasing  me  half-way  up 
the  Creek.  I  had  to  dodge  pretty  live- 
ly to  escape  him.    Did  you  see  him?" 

"Yes;   but  when   I   saw  him  Mr. 
Hawk  was  after  him  and  he  was  do- 
ing the  dodging,  so  you'd  better  come* 
out  from  under  that  leaf.'' 

Brownie  Thrasher  was  a  large  fel- 
Jow  with  bright  yellow  eyes,  a  light 
spotted  vest,  and  a  long  tail.  It  would 
have  taken  a  very  large  leaf  to  have 
really  hidden  htm.  At  first  he  poked 
his  head  out  carefully;  at  last  he  ven- 
tured wholly  out.  only  to  slip  back 
again  when  a  sleek  gray  bird — Mrs. 
Catbird  herself — flew  quietly  into  a 
poplar-tree. 

Mrs.  Catbird  was  hungry  and  she 
well  knew  that  there  was  very  good 
food  in  that  poplar-tree. 

She  had  noted  that  the  end  leaves 
of  the  pretty  poplar-tree  were  curling 
and  twisting,  and  often  from  those 
very  leaf-twists  she  had  taken  some 
green  worm  or  caterpillar  that  was, 
to  her  taste,  perfectly  delicious. 

Brownie  Thrasher  and  little  Peter 
watched  her  now  as  she  examined  the 
different  leaves  and  selected  a  large, 
fine,  hairy  caterpillar.  In  Mrs.  Cat- 
bird's nest  were  several  of  little  Pet- 
er's younger  brothers  and  sisters;  and 
their  mother  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  quite  good  enough  for  them. 
Mrs.  Catbird  seized  that  large,  fine. 

Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 

"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


hairy  caterpillar  by  the  tail  and  began 
to  poke  it  and  shake  it  about.  Then 
she  dragged  it  to  a  patch  of  gravel, 
where  she  began  to  scrub  it,  and  rub 
it,  and  beat  it  about  in  the  stones. 
For  fully  two  minutes  she  worked 
away  on  it  Then  she  flew  with  it  to 
a  green  place;  and,  holding  that  cater- 
pillar firmly  down  in  the  grass,  she 
rubbed  it,  and  rubbed  it,  and  scrubbed 
it  and  scrubbed  it,  and  wiped  it  and 
wiped  it  about  in  the  grass,  until 
there  could  not  have  been  a  single 
hair  left  on  that  hairy  caterpillar. 

Little  Peter  and  Brownie  Thrasher 
watched  every  movement  she  made 
with  greatest  care.  "My,  doesn't  she 
take  a  heap  of  pains!"  exclaimed 
Brownie  in  surprise.  "She  is  very 
particular,  isn't  she!" 

Naughty  little  Peter  seemed  much 
amused  at  his  mother's  carefulness. 
"Yes,"  he  twittered,  "she  is  very  par- 
ticular indeed,  and  I  don't  see  any 
need  of  it.  What's  the  good  of  being 
so  fussy  and  taking  so  much  pains? 
I'm  sure  I  don't  see.  I'm  not  going  to 
bother  like  that." 

Brownie  Thrasher  looked  rather 
doubtful.  "Did  your  mother  ever  tell 
you  to?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  she  did,"  owned  Peter;  "but 
what  is  the  good?  Why,  I  could  eat 
five  caterpillars  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  her  to  clean  one." 

"Bet  you  you  couldn't!" 

"Bet  you  I  could.  I  can  eat  them  a 
great  deal  faster  than  you.  Brownie 
Thrasher,"  bragged  Peter. 

"Let's  see  you!  All  right,  go 
ahead!"  chirped  Brownie.  "Begin 
now."  and  he  flew  to  the  top  of  the 
poplar-tree,  where  he  knew  the  cater- 
pillars were  thickest,  grabbed  one  by 
!  its  tail  and  was  down  in  the  gravel 
cleaning  it  almost  before  a  bird  could 
flick  a  wing. 

Little  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
seized  a  near-by  hairy  caterpillar,  and, 
without  stopping  to  scrub  it  or  rub  it, 
as  his  mother  had  often  told  him  to 
do,  began  to  cram  it  down  his  little 
beak.  He  thought  he  could  swallow 
it  very  quickly.  He  thought  he  could 
swallow  it  in  just  no  time  at  all.  But 
when  he  really  began  to  try  to  swal- 
low it,  he  found  he  was  very  much 
mistaken:  yes,  very  much  mistaken 
indeed.  He  struggled  and  hopped 
wildly  about,  but  that  fuzzy,  hairy  cat- 
erpillar simply  would  not  go  down. 
His  little  eyes  bulged  out;  he  choked 
and  he  kicked.  He  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  going  to  die.  It  was 
no  use,  he  had  to  give  up  trying 
to  swallow  that  caterpillar — and 
Brownie  Thrasher  was  making  very 
short  work  of  his. 

It  was  hard  for  little  Peter  to  be 
so  badly  beaten.  Mrs.  Catbird,  who 
had  retreated  to  a  thick  bush,  was 
watching  the  two  silly  little  birds  with 
much  amusement.  She  did  hate  to  see 
her  dear  little,  naughty  little  Peter 
beaten.  She  felt  she  could  not  bear 
it.  "Why,  Mr.  Blue  Jay,"  she  ex- 
claimed rather  more  loudly  than  nec- 
essary, as  that  bird  flew  over  the  tall 
pine-tree,  "isn't  this  a  fine  morning 
for  birds!" 

It  was  just  as  she  expected:  at  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Blue  Jay's  name  little 
Brownie  Thrasher  dropped  his  nicely 
cleaned  caterpillar  and  flew  for  his 
life,  his  victory  quite  forgotten. 
Little  Peter  scudded  under  a  big 
branch  and  waited  until  Mr.  Blue  Jay 
had  flown  on,  then  he  peeped  out 

"Why,  Peter,"  chirped  his  mother  in 
apparent  surprise,  "what  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"I  am  looking  for  caterpillars, 
mother,"  said  little  Peter.  "I  wish 
you  would  show  me  just  how  you 
clean  them  so  nicely." — Christian  Reg- 
ister. 


Don't  worry  about  (jerfect  results. _  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  •ruuranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  .silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  materhL  have  dealer 
•how  you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


MEDICINAL    VIRTUES  OF 
VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  stimulates  the  kidneys. 
Watercress  is  an   excellent  blood 

purifier. 

Parsnips  possess  the  same  virtues 
as  sarsaparilla. 

Carrots  are  good  for  those  having 
a  tendency  to  gout. 

Celery  contains  sulphur  and  helps 
to  ward  off  rheumatism. 


White  or  delicate  color  stockings 
should  not  soak,  but  be  washed  out 
quickly. 


Buy  the  Best  Piano 
You  Can  Afford 


A  good  many  people  start  out  to  buy  a  Piano  with  the  idea 
of  "how  cheap"  they  can  buy.  They  usually  have  only  one 
thing  in  mind — "the  price."  They  are  naturally  attracted  to 
dealers  making  "price"  the  main  talking  point  of  their  pianos. 
Pianos  are  very  intricate  instruments — the  plate  and  sound- 
ing board  must  be  first-class  in  every  respect;  there  are 
thousands  of  little  parts  which  must  be  accurately  made  and 
fitted.  Now  this  "mechanical"  part  costs,  if  the  Piano  is  made 
properly  and  of  good  materials.  The  "tone"  of  the  Piano  is 
still  another  matter — the  art  of  the  manufacturer  has  en- 
dowed the  instrument  with  a  "soul,"  which  we  speak  of  usu- 
ally as  the  "tone" — this,  too,  is  figured  in  the  cost  of  the 
instrument 

Therefore,  if  the  purchaser  desires  an  instrument  which  is 
a  real  piano  with  a  "soul"  and  not  just  a  piece  of  furniture, 
a  substantial  amount  should  be  invested.  Instead  of  figur- 
ing "how  cheap,"  the  purchaser  should  figure  "how  good" 
he  can  afford  to  buy  —  for  the  more  money  invested  at  a 
reliable  Piano  House,  the  better  the  instrument,  the  longer 
the  service  and  the  greater  the  satisfaction. 

W  carry  an  unusually  large  line  of  Pianos  In  only  one  quality 
— dependable  quality — but  we  offer  a  wide  range  when  graded 
as  to  price.  As  we  gladly  arrange  convenient  payment  terms, 
it  is  remarkable  how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a  really  good  Piano. 

•We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


ShermanMay  &  Ca 


for 

tough  beards 

At  Your  Dealer  or  Direct 

Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
BrooIdyn.NY 


SAID  SOMETHING  MCE. 

Lucille  was  a  carefully  brought  up 
little  girl  of  Ave,  and  she  returned 
in  high  glee  from  her  first  party. 

"Did  you  remember  to  say  some- 
thing nice  to  Mrs.  Applegate  just  be- 
fore leaving?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did,"  responded  Lucile, 
"I  smiled  at  her  and  said:  "I  en- 
joyed myself  very  much,  Mrs.  Apple- 
gate.  I  had  lots  more  to  eat  than  I 
'spected  to  have." 


300CandlePower 


Mas*  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 
Safe  -  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

question  the'finest  lamp  far  home  mse  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  Ita  own  gaa  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.   No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

^g  (o.eman 
Quick-Lite 

Give*  a  brilliant  white 

light  of  300  candle  power 
— tf)oil  lamps  are  not  bo 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.  No  dally  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Made  of  Draw,  heavily 
nickeled.   Will  last  a  lifetime. 

16.000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps.  Laotema  and  Light, 
ing  Plants.     If  yours  can't 


Writa| 

for 
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cupply  you  write 
house. 

The  Coleman  tamo  Co. 

130  So.  1  A. 
Lor  Angrlee 
Calif. 


ONE  BKTTER. 


"My  wife  is  like  George  Washing| 
ton;  I  don't  believe  she  could  tell 
lie  to  save  her  saul" 

"You're  lucky!  Mine  can  tell  a  lil 
the  minute  I  get  it  out  of  my  mouth  f 


The  youngsters  grind  the  popcoil 
that  is  parched  (not  popped)  in  eoffil 
mill  and  call  it  grape-nuts.  Goat  mill 
furnishes  cream  they  use  on  it  TH 

boy  said,  "We  are  knocking  H  Of I 

of  H.  C.  L.  this  way." 
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Pays  for  His 
Land  with 
One  Crop 
of  Cotton 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  of  Calipatria, 
Northern  Imperial  Valley,  bought 
'60  acres  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
Farm  Lands  Association  for  $7300. 
His  returns  from  one  crop  of  cotton 
were  $8500.  Net  profit,  after  pay- 
ing for  the  land,  $1250. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  new- 
comers to  pay  for  Imperial  Valley 
farms  the  first  year,  and  then  con- 
tinue to  make  enormous  profits,  or 
Tent  their  land  for  $20  to  $50  per 
acre  cash!  You  can  do  as  well  on 
tile  marrelously  productive  silt 
lands,  with  never  failing  irrigation 
water,  now  offered  for  only 

$90 b $175 


per  Acre 

(On  Easy  Terms) 

This,  is  positively  the  last  big  tract 
of  Imperial  Valley  lands  to  be  sub- 
divided. You  must  act  quickly  to 
Share  in  this  great  opportunity! 
Investors  realize  that  THIS  IS 
TfHE  BEST  VALUE  IN  FARM 
LANDS  TO  BE  HAD  IN  AMERICA 
TODAY,  and  that  these  lands  soon 
Will  double  — even  quadruple — in 
wlue! 

Enormous 
Profits  from 
EveryfCrop 

Our  lands,  including  the  practically 
frostless  belt  near  Niland,  are  un- 
equaled  for  Pima  cotton,  grapefruit, 
winter  vegetables,  grapes,  canta- 
loupes, grain,  alfalfa,  dairying, 
hog-raising,  turkeys,  chickens. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  make 
their  homes  in  the  Valley  the  year 
'round  are  GROWING  RICH.  In- 
vestigate at  once.  Fortune  posi- 
tively awaits  you  in  the  NILAND- 
CALIPATRIA  DISTRICT.  NORTH- 
ERN IMPERIAL  VALLEY.  Ask  us 
to  prove  it.  Send  for  literature 
and  complete  information. 


General  Sales  Agents 

Herbert  L.  Cornish  Co. 

1010  Van  Nuys  Bldp. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


General  Agents  for  Los  Angeles 
City  and  County 

JANSS   INV.  CO. 

Metropolitan  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 
General  Manager 

H.H.Clark 

In  Charge  of  Valley  Office 
Calipatria,  Cal. 


Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands 
Association,  Owners 


PLACE  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
COUNTY  UNIT. 


Wherever  two  or  three  school 
people  gather  it  is  stated  at  least  once 
that  "schools  are  for  the  children." 
The  people  who  are  just  folks  believe 
all  that,  but  seldom  say  it.  Perhaps 
if  school  people  would  teach  just  folks 
to  say,  "'Our  schools  are  for  the  chil- 
dren," we  should  see  a  great  change 
in  our  school  system. 

It  is  for  want  of  thought  that  we  se- 
lect poor  locations  for  our  school 
plants,  put  in  poor  equipment  and 
hire  inefficient  teachers.  State,  coun- 
ty and  district  are  interested  in  and 
pay  money  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  each  district.  Education 
is  not  of  local  concern  only  in  any 
district.  The  county  is  the  unit  of  or- 
ganization for  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  in  many  other 
ways  that  are  well  known  to  rural  res- 
idents. It  was  in  county  units  that 
we  did  our  wonderful  volunteer  war 
work.  We  should  be  "till  yet"  raising 
and  financing  the  army  if  we  went 
about  it  by  electing  three  school  trus- 
tees to  hire  one  person  to  drill  local 
boys  and  another  to  stir  up  voters  to 
vote  taxes  to  carry  us  through. 

A  county  board  of  trustees  would 
save  printing  and  postage;  save  in 
purchasing  supplies  and  in  commun- 
ity energy.  We  should  see  more  beau- 
tiful locations  for  school  plants;  more 
playgrounds  and  more  days  of  attend- 
ance in  each  county  under  such  or- 
ganization. 

If  a  trained  young  teacher  were  a 
misfit  in  the  Oak  Grove  district,  we 
could  try  her  over  in  the  Sunny  Slope 
school.  The  young  teacher  should 
have  her  chance  to  make  good  under 
careful  supervision.  We  are  not  pa- 
tient with  the  failings  of  the  young 
strange  girl  in  our  community- — some 
one  living  in  the  locality  is  more  to 
our  taste  perhaps.  The  eounty  board 
could  see  what  ailed  us. 

The  community  councils  can  take 
up  this  and  all  other  school  questions 
and  get  results.  The  people  get  any- 
thing their  little  hearts  desire,  if 
they  desire  hard  enough. — Conn  fry 
Woman.  

A  GOVERNMENT  FILM  AGENCY. 


(Written  for  Fariflu  Rural  Pre**.) 

The  news  comes  from  Washington 
that  a  new  department  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  1o  be 
known  as  the  Visual  Instruction  Di- 
vision. 

This  Division  will  handle  the  distri- 
bution of  motion  picture  films  through 
exchanges  to  be  established  in  each 
State.  The  State  exchange  will  usu- 
ally be  at  the  State  University, 
though  in  California  the  logical 
agency  would  be  the  State  Library,  al- 
ready equipped  for  such  service. 

Any  public  school  (probably,  too, 
any  community  center)  can  procure 
the  films  from  the  exchange  by  pay- 
ing merely  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Seven  million  feet  of  film  have  al- 
ready been  turned  over  to  the  Divis- 
ion, consisting  largely  of  pictures 
made  by  the  War  Department  during 
the  war,  and  including  the  famous 
War  Review.  A  start  has  been  made 
also  in  other  educational  films,  for 
"Concrete  on  the  Farm"  and  "Making 
the  Desert  Bloom"  have  been  an- 
nounced. A  bill  to  appropriate  $50,- 
000  for  this  work  was  before  Congress 
as  this  was  written. 

Come  on,  now!  Get  that  community 
auditorium  fixed  up,  then  get  a  ma- 
chine and  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fine  service.  Visual  education, 
that's  the  thing! 


GIVE   YOUR   CHILD   THE  RIGHT 
START. 

Help  your  child  to  grow  and  be 
strong  by  proper  feeding — a  good 
breakfast  of  milk,  mush,  baked  apple, 
or  other  fruits,  as  oranges  or  prunes, 
with  buttered  toast  will  start  the  day 
right  for  him. 

Milk  and  plenty  of  it — ft  quart  a  day 
is  not  too  much — will  make  him  grow. 
Use  it  for  cereals,  soups,  puddings  and 
custards.  Whole  milk  is  best,  but 
skim  milk  is  good  if  there  is  fat  in  one 
form  or  another  added  to  the  diet. 

Do  not  give  either  tea  or  coffee  to 
growing  children — if  a  warm  drink  is 


desired,  use  chocolate,  not  too  strong. 
Encourage  the  children  to  drink  plen- 
ty of  water  always. 

Give  plenty  of  vegetables,  prefera- 
bly fresh;  these  with  a  proper  amount 
of  fruit  will  tend  to  prevent  constipa- 
tion. 

For  breads,  use  whole  wheat  bread, 
not  too  fresh,  corn  bread,  graham 
muffins  well  baked  and  toast. 

The  right  kind  of  sweets,  as  simple 
puddings,  raisins,  figs,  or  dates  are 
good  for  children  and  should  be  used 
freely. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


For  removing  greasy  spots  on  black 
woollen  clothing,  try  making  a  solu- 
tion of  borax  and  warm  water,  in 
which  to  wash  the  soiled  article. 
Rinse  in  clear  water  and  dry. 

When  putting  away  a  silver  teapot 
or  one  that  is  not  in  everyday  use, 
place  a  little  stick  across  the  top  un- 
der the  cover.  This  allows  the  pres- 
ence of  fresh  air  and  prevents  musti- 
ness. 

A  splendid  way  to  mend  broken 
marble  is  to  mix  Portland  cement 
with  water  to  a  very  stiff  paste.  See 
that  the  edges  of  the  marble  are  thor- 
oughly clean  and  dry,  then  put  cement 
on  both  sides,  press  together  tightly 
and  tie  until  the  cement  is  dry. 

Ink  stains  can  be  removed  from  col- 
ored fabrics  by  soaking  in  boiled  milk 
after  it  has  cooled  a  little  and  then 
washing  the  stained  part  immediately. 
If  the  stain  is  on  white  material  and 
recent,  cover  with  salt  and  then  rub 
with  a  juicy  lemon.  If  obdurate,  next 
sponge  with  hot  water  and  rub  with 
powdered  borax. 


A PUMPING  unit  that 
practically  runs  itself. 
The  nearest  thing  to  electric 
reliability  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

*  Start  it  pumping  and  leave 
it  for  other  work  elsewhere 
in  the  field  if  you  wish — it 
will  stay  on  the  job,  deliver- 
ing a  large  volume  of  water 
steadily. 

Seven  to  eight  gallons  of 
distillate  keeps  it  running  for 
ten  hours  without  stopping. 


The  costs  of  bringing 
tea  from  the  tea-plant  to 
your  kitchen  are  almost  as 
much  for  poor  tea  as  for 
fine  tea;  and,  in  both  cases, 
these  costs  are  more  than 
twice  the  tea-garden  cost 
of  the  teas  themselves. 

So  why  pay  aft  that 
good  money  to  bring  over 
tea  that  isn't  kalf  so  good? 

Schilling  Tea  is  your 
fine  economical  practical 
tea,  full  of  the  real  tea- 
flavor. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea  —  Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  tpality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilli7ig  &  Co   San  Francisco 


Driven  by  an  extra  heavy 
vertical  type  engine,  de- 
signed to  operate  at  uniform 
speed.   Governor  controls  it. 

Inexpensive  to  install.  No 
other  direct  connected  en- 
gine driven  pumping  outfit 
like  it.  This  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  pumping 
needs  exactly  where  electric 
power  isn't  available  or 
wanted. 

Investigate  thoroughly  be- 
fore you  buy  any  other  ftfrri. 


'BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Unit 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


611   W.  Julian  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif. 
Branches:  Fresno — Los  Angefcs 


Mail  coupon  for 
complete  description, 
showing  a  1 1  points 
wherein  this  outfit 
excels. 

Don't  attach  "any" 
engine  to  a  pump  and 
expect  to  get  good 
service.  Send  the 
coupon  and  learn  how 
this  rig  will  give  you 
more  water  at  smaller 
cost. 


Distance  to  water  below  surface  of  ground   

Probable  distance  to  water  when  pumping  ;.  

If  water  is  to  be  raised  above  surface  of 

ground,  how  high?  (Length  and  size  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  desired  (Gallons  per  mln. )  _  Inches... 

If  you  have  pit  give  width  length  depth-... 

H.P.  of  motor  or  engine  if  you  have  that  equipment  

Give  total  depth  of  well    

Inside  diameter  of  well  X1;  well  straight  and  trua.. 

Is  electric  power  avallablo?  —  „  -  a..   

Name   _  —  -  

Address  £u  

811  Rural  Itouto  No  _  _  Box   


mt%Tm 


Direct  Connected 

Engine  Driven  Pump 


— for  Pumping 
Without  Electric  Power 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saa  Francisco.  March  24.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  and  Hour  situation  show  no 
changes  this  week.  Considerable  shipments  of 
ilour  are  being  made  weekly  from  the  coast 
ports,  the  bulk  being  billed  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  distribution  to  European  ports. 
Local  consumption  of  flour  is  said  to  be  some- 
what below  normal,  but  this  statement  is 
probably  brought  about  by  the  light  buying 
of  the  larger  consumers  of  flour  This  con- 
dition is  holding  down  the  premium  above.  Uie 
Government  price  which  the  mills  are  willing 
to  pay  for  wheat. 

BARLEY. 

There  were  no  developments  in  barley  this 
week.  Prices  are  unchanged  on  light  offerings 
and  small  demand. 

Peed  $3.65  03.75 

Shipping  $3.75 

OATH. 

Oats  showed  a  little  more  strength  this 
week,  although  there  were  no  changes  in  quo- 
tations. The  demand  for  seed  seems  to  be 
growing. 

Red  feed,  ctl  83.2503.35 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  . .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

There  in  no  really  choice  white  Egyptian  on 
the  market.  The  v*icty  which  has  been  sell- 
ing for  this  was  quoted  at  a  lower  figure  this 
week. 

Egyptian,   while   S3.70@3  80 

do.     brown  83.35  (ft  3.40 

California   $3.25 ® 3.30 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
840  tons  compared  with  870  last  week.  Most 
of  these  receipts  were  from  Oregon  and  Ne- 
vada. Very  little  California  hay  is  moving 
this  way.  awing  to  the  fact  that  stocks  are 
last  becoming  exhausted  and  dealers  are  turn- 
ing to  outside  points  for  supplies.  The  cheat 
hay  from  Oregon  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to 
most  feeders,  and  as  it  is  about  $10  cheaper 
than  California  hay.  it  is  being  generally 
■•ought  As  grass  feed  improves  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  showers,  the  demand 
tor  hay  is  becoming  less.  The  market  may  be 
described  as  easier. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00 © 38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  Sc  Oat  $33.00 ft  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00  &  40.00 

Wild   Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32.00  ©37.00 

Stock  Hay   829.00®  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $27.00 ft  29.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70eft  81.00 

PEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  cracked  corn  again  dis- 
played weakness  and  sold  at  a  lower  level  this 
week.  With  the  growth  of  grass  everywhere 
the  feedstuff  demand  shows  a  slackening  up. 

Rolled  Barley   $73.00®  74 .00 

Rolled  Oats   $08.00  ft  70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®  50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $72  00(8  73.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Both  potatoes  and  onions  continue  to  go 
higher,  and  it  is  stated  here  that  the  amount 
in  storage  is  not  more  than  one-third  tlie  nor- 
mal for  this  time  of  the  year.  If  the  public 
had  not  cut  down  on  consumption,  especially 
on  potatoes,  it  is  said  they  would  be  selling 
at  $10  and  hard  to  get  even  at  that  price. 
The  coming  crop  is  said  to  be  looking  good, 
but  not  much  relief  from  high  prices  are 
looked  for  before  this  new  crop  becomes 
available.  String  licans  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket in  small  quantities  and  at  fancy  prices. 
The  tomatoes  on  sale  this  week  were  much 
superior  to  those  on  hand  a  week  or  two  ago. 
and  brought  a  higher  price.  Los  Angeles  let- 
tuce brought  from  $2  to  12.25  per  crate,  and 
that  looming  in  from  Imperial  Valley  brought 
an  even  higher  figure. 

String  Beans,  lb  25  (g  50c 

Peas,  lb   8ft'12%c 

do.    Bay  lb  12%  ft!  14c 

Carrots,  per  sack   *  $1.50 

Celery,  crate  85.00  ®7!oO 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    English,   doz  $2.50  ft  2.75 

do.  Hothouse,  box  of  30  ...  .$3.00®  3  50 
Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles.  .$2.00ft2.25 

do.    Imperial,  per  crate  $3.00 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  box   $2.50ft3.00 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  $3.00®3.50 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  3  ft  4c 

Summer  Squash.  40  lbs  $1.75 ft 2.00 

Egg   Plant,    lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt     ...  .85.00 ft 0.00 

do.    Choice,  cwt  $5.25 ft  5.50 

do.    Orcgoa  Burbank.  cwt  $5. 75  ft  0.25 

do,     Oregon  Gem,  cwt  85  75  ft  0.25 

do.    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $5.75®  6.25 

do.    Sweets,  new.  lb  5%ft5$Jc 

Onions,  Brawn,  sack   $5.75®  6.00 

Green  Onions,  box,  26  lbs  $1.50  ft  1  65 

Garlic,  lb  35®  40c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  showed  few  changes  this 
week.  On  the  whole  the  lone  is  somewhat 
firmer  and  slightly  higher  quotations  are  made 
on  pinks  and  large  whites.  Growers  have  been 
holding  back  their  1919  crop  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  general  unloading  of  this  crop 
would  break  the  price  at  least  2  cents  a 
pound. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $9.50ft!i?5 

Blackcyes   80.90  Hi  T.15 

Cranberry   $6.25  ft  li.5(i 

Pinks   $6  25®  6.50 

Red  Mexieaa   $8. 50®  8.75 

Tepary   ,  

Garbanxos   $9.50  ft  9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.15®  0.35 

Small  Whiles   $6.00®  6.10 

Limas.  Ass'n   prices   810.40  ft  10,45 

do.    Baby,  Ase'n  prices   $10.50 

Limas,  S.  P.  prices   10.50ft  10.75 

do.    Baby.  8.  P.  prices  .... $10.75®  11.00 
POULTRY. 

On  aeeeunt  at  the  Easier  and  Jewish  holi- 
days, prices  are  very  firm  for  most  descrip- 
tions. Large  fat  hens  are  especially  strong 
on  accoant  af  the  Jewish  demand,  but  large 
ducks  ana  geese  are  in  good  demand,  and 


largp  friers  and  smooth  young  roosters  are 
scarce  at  the  prices  demanded.  Small  broilers 
under  1  pound  are  not  wanted.  Lower  prices 
expected  to  prevail  after  the  coming  holidays. 
Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  40® 45c 

do.  IK  to  1*1   lbs   45  0  65c 

do.  1  %   to  2  lbs  55  ®  58c 

Friers.  3  to  3  lbs  55®  58c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  45c 

do.  Leghorns   42  0  44c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   4.1047c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  025c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. .  "AO® 63c 

do.    live   45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  88035c 

do.    old.  per  lb   28  0  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  80  085c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  35®  38c 

do.    old.  lb  32®  35c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20®24o 

do.  dressed   28®  32c 

Jack  Rabbits,  dox  $3.00  0  4.00 

BUTTER. 

A  steady  to  firm  tone  prevailed  in  butter 
throughout  the  week  Outside  demand  and 
shipping  were  reported  by  several  wholesalers, 
although  sales  generally  were  consummated  at 
fairly  close  margins.  A  fluctuation  of  only  a 
half-cent  for  the  week  is  regarded  as  un- 
usual. This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
connection  with  a  feverish  market  in  the  East 
where  prices  fluctuated  up  and  down  appar- 
ently without  cause.  Shipments  of  Danish 
butter  continue  to  arrive  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket. 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu  Wed. 
Extra    ....59 'A  59  U,  59  U  60      59%  59% 
Prime  lsts  58 vi  58%  58      58      58%  58% 
EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  closed  at  the  same  figure  as 
last  week,  but  the  other  varieties  were  all 
higher.  During  the  past  three  days  extras 
have  been  somewhat  weaker  and  during  the 
week  Ihey  show  an  extreme  fluctuation  of  3% 
cents.  There  are  now  20.661  cases  of  eggs  in 
storage,  the  record  showing  an  increase  of 
7.843  cases  during  the  week.  This  is  almost 
exactly  1.250  more  cases  than  were  put  in 
storage  during  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
ago 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.   Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ....43     44      43      41      40  40% 
Prime  lsts  37      37      39%  40      38%  38% 
"Ix    pullets  36%  38      37%  36%  36  37 
Undersized    30%  32%  32      32      31%  32 
CHEESE. 

The  market  for  cheese  showed  considerable 
weakness  this  week.  Californians  were  all 
marked  down  and  even  Oregon  Triplets  sold 
at  a  cent  off  the  price  maintained  for  some 
time  past.  Withdrawals  from  storage  were 
not  so  active  this  week  and  the  balance  still 
on  hand  runs  over  565.000  pounds. 
California  Flats,  fancy   27%c 

do.  Firsts   24  Vic 


Y.  A..  Fancy  30 %c 

Oregon  Triplets  28c 

do.  Y.  A  38%c 

FKESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  show  no  change  this  week.  Straw- 
berries are  dragging  in  the  wholesale  district. 
At  $5  and  better  a  drawer  of  15  boxes  the 
retailers  say  their  customers  will  not  buy, 
and  while  an  occasional  drawer  is  sold  the 
demand  is  very  slow. 

Apples.  Spitzenberg.  Oregon   ....$2.75  0  3.26 

do,    Laver   $1 .50 

do.    Newtown,  Oregon   83.00®3.25 

do.    Newtown.  Calif  $1.7502.25 

do.    Pippins.  Calif  $1.7602.25 

do.    Winesap   $4.00. 

Pears   $2.50 ft 4. 00 

Strawberries,  crate,  15  baskets  $6.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  has  Buffered  a 
drop  owing  to  the  adverse  condition  of  the 
Eastern  market.  Buyers  of  the  new  crop  have 
not  yet  started  to  buy.  and  they  may  not  un- 
til conditions  seem  more  settled.  With  the 
prospect  that  the  hydro-electric  condition  may 
close  many  canneries  buyers  want  to  be  sure 
of  the  amount  of  competition  they  will  meet 
before  they  begin  to  bid. 

Prunes — 40-50s   17018c 

do.    50-608   14c 

do,    80-70s   12c 

do.    70-80s  .'  11c 

do.    80-90s   10  %e 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navels  are  approaching  the  end  of  their 
season  and  Valencia*  will  be  on  the  market  In 
the  near  future.  Prices  are  maintained  firm 
and  unchanged  from  last  week  for  oranges. 
Lemons  developed  weakness  during  the  past 
week  and  sold  at  25  cents  lower  for  all  de- 
scriptions. Tangerines  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Lemons,   fancy,   box   $5.0005  50 

do,    choice,  box   $4.0004.50 

do.    Standard,  box   $3.00  ft  3.50 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $4.50® 6.00 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  7503.25 

do,    Arizona,   box   $3.50  04.00 

HONEY. 

Despite  the  continued  advance  of  sugar, 
which  increased  in  price  2  cents  during  the 
past  few  days,  honey  is  slow  and  apparently 
in  no  demand. 

Water  White  18®  20c 

Light  Amber   14  010c 

Amber   13014c 

RICE. 

The  market  for  domestic  rice  displays  con- 
siderable activity,  and  lower  levels  prevail 
despite  the  large  sales  of  paddy  at  high  fig- 
ures. There  are  said  to  be  several  large  ex- 
port inquiries  in  the  market,  the  consumma- 
tion of  which  would  undoubtedly  cause  sharp 
advances.  Fancy  California  Japan  is  $11.90 
for  spot  nd  $12.10  for  May  delivery.  Choice 
is  25  cents  lees. 


do.     00-lOOs   11 

Peaches   18%  021 

Apncots   24ft- 2f 


LOS  ANGELES 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  24.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  beef  cattle  market  is  in  the 
doldrums  the  country  over,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  discriminate  against  heavy  weights. 
The  lighter  animals  of  more  or  less  indiffer- 
pnt  quality  seem  most  in  demand  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  market  will  emerge  from  the 
present  slough  of  despond  before  the  large 
quantities  of  frozen  beef  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Government  an;  fully  absorbed. 
Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11  012c 

do.  No.  1,  1200-1400  lbs  10  ®10%c 

do,    2nd  quality    8     ®  9  c 

do.    thin   0     0  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   9     ft)  9%e 

do,    2nd  quality    8     0  8%c 

do.    common  to  thin   4     ®  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    6%®  7c 

do,    fair    5%®  8c 

do.    thin    4%@  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12  ®12%c 

do.    medium    9%©10c 

do,    heavy    7     @  9  c 

SHEEP — Desirable  mutton  sheep  are  still 
hard  to  get.  growers  inclining  to  hold  sup- 
plies back  until  after  shearing  time,  as  stated 
last  week.  Demand  by  the  consuming  public 
is  quite  good,  especially  for  milk  lambs.  At 
Eastern  points,  both  lambs  and  mature  mut- 
tons have  experienced  a  slight  slump. 

Lambs,  milk   15®  16c 

do.    yearling   13®13%c 

Sheep,   wethers  ..11012c 

do.  ewes    9®  9%c 

HOGS — Locally  the  hog  market  is  in  a  very 
healthy  condition.  There  is  a  steady  demand 
lor  all  pork  products,  and  the  run  of  hogs 
to  tins  market,  week  in  and  week  out.  about 
meets  this  demand.  The  Eastern  market  for 
live  hogs  is  less  receptive,  as  the  export  out- 
look is  not  bright  Still,  packers  are  putting 
away  hog  products  in  the  hope  of  a  good  ex- 
port trade  when  the  European  turmoil  settles 
down. 

Hogs,  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs?15%c 

do.     150-225  lbs  15  %c 

do.    225-300  lbs  16  Mc 

do.     300-400  lbs  14  %c 


Los  Angeles,  March  23.  1920. 

CATTLE — The  local  market  is  weak.  Steers 
I  are  quoted  50c  under  laBt  week's  prices  and 
I  may  go  lower.     There  is  little  demand  for 
I  steers  at  the  decline,  but  eows  are  moving 
well  and  the  price  is  holding  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs..  .$10.00012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50  0  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00  0  8.50 

Canners   $  4.50  0  6.50 

HOGS — Receipts  are  good  and  demand 
steady,  with  no  price  changes. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275%350  lbs. $12.000 12.50 
Heavy  averag-g  2250276  lbs.  $14.00014.60 
Light   $15.00  0  15.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  eows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Offerings  are  somewhat  light.  A 
good  demand  continues  to  be  felt  for  Iambs 
nnd  ewes  and  prices  show  no  change. 

Trime    wethers   $9.00011.00 

Yearlings   $9.60010.60 

Prime  ewes  $8.60®  0.50 

Lambs   $14.00015.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  March  23.  1920. 
CATTLE — Lower.     Grain  and  pulp  steers. 

811.25®  11.60;  choice.  $1075011.25;  good 
to  choice.  $9  75010.75;  medium  to  good. 
$8.75  0  0.75:  fair  to  medium.  $7.2508.25: 
common  to  fair,  $6.26  0  7.26;  choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $9®  10;  good  to  choice.  $8.0000.00: 
medium  to  good.  $6  50  0  7.50;  fair  to  medium. 
$5  6006.50;  canners.  $3.000  5.50;  bulls, 
$5.00®  7.50;  prime  light  calves,  $16.60® 
17.00;  medium  light,  $10.00®  15.50;  heavy, 
S7.00ftl0.00;  Blockers  and  feeders.  $7.50® 
8.50 

HOGS — Steady.  Prime  mixed,  $16.00® 
16.25;  medium,  $15.50016.00:  rough  heavy, 
$11.00015.25;  pigs.  $12  00015.00. 

SHEEP — Lower.  Eastern  lambs.  $16.50 
017.50;  light,  valley.  $15.25018.60:  heavy. 
$14.25015  25;  common  to  medium,  811.00® 
14.50;  yearlings.  $14.50®  16.25:  wethers. 
$14.00014.60;  ewes.  $10.00®T3.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  March  22,  1920. 
There  is  a  moderate  decline  in  Navel  values 
this  week  on  all  markets,  the  larger  sizes  be- 
ing especially  hard  to  move.  The  miscella- 
neous varieties,  as  Sweets  and  St.  Michaels, 
are  now  having  their  inning  preceding  the  on- 
coming of  the  Valencia  crop,  which  packers 
are  just  beginning  to  take  in  hand  Large 
Navels  an-  quoted  as  low  as  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
while  the  medium  sizes  run  up  as  high,  as 


$6.50  for  fancy1  choice.  Valencias  are  ranging 
around  $4.50  per  box  for  futures. 

The  market  is  a  little  more  hopeful  for 
lemons,  foreign  importations  faUing  off  slightly, 
opening  up  the  market  for  reorders  of  Califor- 
nia fruit,  which  is  much  preferred  to  the 
foreign  article  and  seUing  at  better  figures. 

Total  citrus  shipments  from  California  to 
dale  are  approximately:  Oranges.  17,000  car- 
loads: lemons,  2.750  carloads. 


Ins  Angeles,  March  23.  1920, 
BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  has  made  another  ad- 
vance in  price,  showing  a  4c  increase  on  the 
pound  on  March  17.  selling  on  that  day 
at  63c.  On  the  following  day  there  w:i-  a 
lc  decline  and  it  has  held  to  that  figure  sines, 
Receipts,  while  lighter  than  they  should  be  al 
this  time  of  the  year,  are,  however,  aboM 
those  of  the  previous  week  by  sonic  19  0041 
lbs.  The  demand  is  good  to  the  extent  of  tfta 
supply.  Receipts  tor  the  week  total  332  100 
lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  ....  t!2< 

do.    prime  first    60< 

do.     first   5aV 

EGGS. 

Today's  egg  prices  on  fresh  ranch  are 
under  last  week's.    On  case  counts  3c 
pullets  4c  above  quotations  of  the  previ 
week.    The  trade  is  consuming  more  eggs  e 
week  than  for  some  time.    Receipts  con 
to  show  an  increase  in  production  wee 
though  not  to  any  great  extent.  For 
week   there   was  received   on  the  exch 
2388  cases. 
Fresh  ranch,  extra-   40< 

do.    case  count   

do.    pullets   .( 

POULTRY. 

Then'  are  no  changes  in  the  poultry  nd 
ket  this  week  so  far  as  prices  are  concernlj 
Light  receipts  are  reported,  together  wit] 
good  demand  for  almost  all  offerings  and 
prices  that  seem  satisfactory  to  the  producer 
Broilers,  1  to  1  %  lbs  ,  40 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  M 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  

Hens   35  ©M 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33 

Ducks   25  Ql 

Turkeys  8704| 

Geese   • .  ifl 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  light  supply  and  ,uote 
higher  again  this  week,  but  there  is  a  glfa 
demand  for  them  at  quotations.  Sweet  poll 
toes  are  scarce  and  higher,  but  sales  are  alt 
slow.  Few  onions  coming  in  now  and  price 
advanced  under  the  scarcity,  with  fair  M 
mand.  Cabbage  steady  and  selling  fairly  well 
Celery  somewhat  dull  and  lower  in  price,  mi 
paragus  in  fair  demand.  Price  is  lower  Caul 
iflower  higher  and  getting  scarce.  Im; — 
Valley  summer  squash  on  the  market 
with  fair  demand. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks.  ..  .$6.00 0(4 

do.    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $5  85  ft  i.9> 

do.    New,  lb  10  0M 

Sweet   potatoes   $6.6001 

Onions.  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  .  .$5.25  01 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $8.5001 

do.    Australian  Brown   $8.0001 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2 .00 OS 

Lettuce,   crate   25  OH 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1,25  0 

Peas,  per  lb  81 

Celery,  crate   $3 .00  41 

Cauliflower,  crate   $2.00® 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   304 

Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  150<S 

do.    Imperial  Valley,  lb  1201 

Summer  9quash.  Imperial  Valley.  4-bas- 

•    ket  crate   $2 .00  ft 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  to  be  dull.  Thai 
are  no  price  changes  to  report.     They  i 

holding  firm. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $8 

Large  white,  per  cwt  SO 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6. 

Blackcyes.  per  cwt  $5.50  0.1 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®$( 

Pink,  cw  t  $*8 

FRUIT. 

This  market  shows  evidence  of  a  fins* 
tone  today  and  the  demand  is  good  for 
choice  to  fancy  stock  at  quotations, 
is  little  demand  for  poor  stock  at  ar 
Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1.( 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$2.1 

do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.! 

do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $2.0 

do.  Spitzenburg.  packed  box.  .  .$2.25 ®0> 
BERRIES. 

Early  strawberries  now  arriving  daily 
meeting  with  fair  sales.  Prices  quoted 
those  paid  to  producer. 

Fancy.  30-basket  crate   $8.0001 

Poor  to  choice.  30  basket  crate .  .  $4  00OH 
II  W. 

The  hay  market  at  this  time  is  in 
grain  hay  being  reported  as  dull:  quoit 
unchanged,  though  receipts  were  heavy 
week  alfalfa  is  quoted  at  $2  under  last 
prices  with  fair  demand. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $27.00  i  301 

Oat  hay.   ton   830.00  O^H 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   831.00©$M 

'  do.     local,  ton   $32.00 

Straw   $14.OO0M 

ALFALFA. 
The  ois  nini;  pn.-cs  for  alfalfa  for  the  «0 
tin-  -  i  -i  hi  a.-.  •  tic,  racing.  Buyers* 

offering  from  $25  to  Sf;t0  per  ton  lor  (•> 
quality  of  alfalfa,  baled,  i.  o  1..  commonest! 
pin;.-  points  throughout  the  State  The  a* 
elation  has  set  a  minimum  price  on  good.  asT 
quality  hay  of  the  first  cutting  tin  oughouvtl 
Kern,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties,  '  I 
825  per  ton.  t.  o  b.  common  shipping  pots) 
The  indications  at  the  pnwent  time  are  $>j 
the  crop  for  the  coming  season  will  be  btpj 
normal.  The  first  cutting  in  is 
will  be  light  and  water  conditic 
that  a  scarcity  is  anticipated  duri 
part  of  the  season,  which  will  materially  t 
lect  the  production  of  the  later  cuttings.  1 
quotations  we  give  this  week  are  unehani 
from  last,  being  association  prices  and  1' 
lushed  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Califom 
Inc..  408-10  Pacific  Electric  Building.  Los  t 
gases.  Cal. 

Choice  Alfalfa   $37.00fM 

No.  1  Alfalfa  $32  .Hi"*  34 

Al!  iiu  .  *"»  »""03O 

Choice  Dairy   S35.00^B 

No.  1   Dairy   834.O$O0 

Standanl   Dairy   $30.M4H| 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


BOCK  RANCH  BARGAIN — 3.164. 38  acres 
Mendocino  and  Lake  counties,  20  miles 
im  Ukiali.  100  head  cattle.  Grazing  per- 
t  in  Forest  Reserve.  2000  acres.  00  acres 
mine:  land.  Very  well  watered  range.  Will 
[for  $1#  per  acre  cash,  or  $8,000  mort- 
p>  may  be  assumed:  $4,000  deducted,  if  sold 
bout  cattle.  3033  Colby  St..  Berkeley.  Tel. 
•k.  2976. 


FOR  SALE — By  Owner — 1000  acres  of  land 
lied  and  cross-fenced;  2T50  under  cultivaV 
a;  plenty  of  water;  youner  family  orchard, 
mt  fig  orchard;  130  head  of  cattle,  grade 
teords  and  Durhams,  10  horses  and  mules; 
HBrn  6-roora  house,  with  running  T"ater;  2 
barns,  corrals,  windmill  tank,  necessary 
■Bents.  Two  miles  from  railroad  aid  high 
1    Write  A.  L.  Foatman,  Box  2,  Madera. 

ACRES  DEEP  SEDIU1ENT  soil,  well  im- 
fed:  suitable  for  orchard:  part  in  alfalfa, 
irrigation.    Address,  Owner.  Wm.  Pat- 
I  K   F.  D.  Los  Molinos. 


FOir 


SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
ftnc  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm; 
ir*Tcd;  beautiful  location.  Bargain,  if 
,  •nee.  Particulars,  write.  Box  75.  R. 
o.  A.  GeyBerville. 


HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
|  deal  with  owmers  only.  Give  description, 
kon   and  cash  price.     James  P.  White, 

[Franklin,  Mo.  

fH  SALE — 160  A.  rich,  level  loam  near 
Cal.    Will  grow  anything.    $125  per  A. 
Address,  E.  K.  N..  614  Natoma  St.. 
[Francisco. 
"ACRES  OR  LESS^-Good  bottom  land. 
VaHey.  Napa  Co.    Good  fenre.  Genuine 
In  at  $59.00.    Terms.     A.  Melvin,  Par- 

Cal.  

■TTbYg"  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
Bk  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co..  Ore- 
i. 

wf~ IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
'e  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
k  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


BR  SALE  IN  YOLO  COUNTY — A  fully 
Bped  dairy  of  60  cows.  Box  1830.  Pacific 
El  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


jljTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
rango  aee4,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
ft  Side  San  Jonquin  Valley,  which  gave 
eroui  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
[color.  Quantity  Kmited.  Shipped  in  new 
Its  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
jMxlcrmg  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
wasted.  Should  plant  approximately 
pounds  por  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound, 
quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
ren.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
•sn<>  County. 


(BACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
Karket.  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
W  I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
».  resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
3  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  1  15-horse- 
jpr  at  $2850.  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
I  low  rears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
■  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
perlv  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
Richardson.   77  O'Farrell   St...   San  Fran- 


XDIANAI'OLIS  STEAM  TRACTOR  —  45 
%;  drawbar;  boiler  recently  inspected  by 
te  Inspector  and  allowed  150  pounds  pres- 
K  Suitable  for  portable  or  stationary 
rvr  plant.  Price,  $1,000.  Boiler  alone 
rth  more.  Also  30  h.  p.  Union  Stationary 
I  Engine  with  18-inch  clutch  pulley.  First- 
Is  condition.  Price.  $600.  N.  E.  Davis. 
^KDIUerS^Redwood  City. 
tlGANTIC  CLIMBING  NEW  GUINEAS 
TTKK  BEANS — The  new  vegetable  Won- 
t  grows  3  to  5  feet  long;  weighs  from  10 
15  lbs.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm 
garden;  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  Fine 
ng.  cooked  or  fried.  Money  back  if  not 
represented.  Pkt.  seed.  50c;  no  stamps, 
keetopunk  Co..  Dept.  6.  Pekin.  111. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
11  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
good  as  new.     Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
m  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
acisco._ 

DRY"  LAWN — Drought  destroys  Blue 
ss  lawns.  We  are  facing  a  great  drought. 
f  not  plant  a  Lippia  lawn,  which  drought 
not  effect;  Handsome,  hardy,  economical, 
klet  and  prices  on  application.  Hill-Girt 
aery,  Martinez.  Cal. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Americus,  ever- 
fing.  Strong,  healthy  plants.  Do  well  in 
fornia.  $2.50  per  100;  $5.00  per  250. 
paid.  Catalogue  free.  F.  I.  Moffet,  Ellens- 
r.  Washington 

SAMPSON  MbDElTsl25~Tractor8,  thor- 
lly  overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
e»  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
ds,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

EBSTEB,  WEBSTER  *  BLEWETT — Sav- 

and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
64    years.     Send    for    free   book  on 
nta^   

U,  SIZES  OF  PirE  and  bcj^w  casing,  both 
and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped, 
■anveed.      Prices    right.     Shecter  Pipe 
fca.  804  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

BROODERS.  BROODERS! 
imp-heated    and    electric.     The  highest 
xl  at  P.  P.  I.  E.    Free  circular.  Victor 
bator  Co..   Decoto.  Calif. 


ENTUCKY  WONDER  BEAN  SEED  for 
J)  $12.50  per  hundred  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  Santa 
Chas.  L.  Beltz,  Route  2,  Box  779A, 
■  Cruz,  Cal. 


HJIT  TREKS  —  Brandy-wine  strawberry; 
per  100;  $10  per  1.000.  Milk  goats. 
•,  «  pkts.  25c.    Cash  Nursery.  Scbristopol 


BREVITIES. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERRY  PLANTS — Ettersburg  Strawberries 
Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Moniz.  Berry  Specialist,  Sebaetopol.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  ft.  20-inch  riveted  pipe. 
Industrial  Service  Co.,  115  Main  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

~FOR  SALE — A  30  h.  p.  C.  L.  Best  Tractor 
in  excellent  condition.    Good  for  orchard  and  ,  „ 

farm  work:  price,  $1,500.  Address,  w.  Hoi-  j  sentmg  250,000  acres  in  the  San  Joa- 
dener,  Eimira.  Calif.  |  quin  delta  recently  pledged  co-opera- 


On  account  of  the  hard  frosts  a  part 
of  this  winter  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  over-wintering  capri  figs  this 
season.  As  much  as  five  cents  apiece 
has  been  offered  for  them. 

A  delegation  of  land  owners  repre- 


tion  in  avoiding  use  of  electricity  as 
much  as  possible  in  daytimes. 

Dr.  Jas.  B.  Newsom,  secretary  for 
the  Office  of  Cattle  Protection,  11th 
and  K  Sts.,  Sacramento,  a»neunces 
that  a  small  booklet  has  been  pre- 
pared for  distribution  giving  the 
Cattle  Protection  Act,  together  with 
a  popular  interpretation  in  common 
language,  rulings,  decisions  and  other 
information. 


ALUS  CHALMERS 

FARM  TRACTORS 


16  Acres  a  Day — 10  Hours  Work 

Owners  of  Alli9-Chalmers  18-30  Farm  Tractors  are  reporting  2  gallons  to  the 
acre  kerosene  consumption  plowing  16  acres  a  day  with  four  14-in.  bottoms. 
Where  disc  plows  are  used  the  18-30  pulls  six  discs. 
Fuel  and  oil  costs  of  35  cents  to  the  acre  are  reported  from  many  sections. 
One  distributor  canvassed  35  owners  of  the  18-30  and  received  a  100&  rating 
for  economy — efficiency— service— cooling. 

These  facts  are  more  important  to  you  than  all  the  specifications  we  could 
give  or  all  the  claims  we  could  make. 

They  prove  that  the  Allis-Chalmers  pulls  four  plows  cheaper  than  most 
others  pull  three — and  does  30%  more  work. 

5  Acres  a  Day  With  the  6-12 

Where  a  one  man  tractor  is  wanted — the  Allis-Chalmers  6-12  will  turn  over 
5  acres  a  day  pulling  two  12  in.  bottoms— it  will  pull  two  24  in.  discs. 
The  operator  sits  over  the  implement  or  on  the  implement  seat  with  any 
standard  implement. 

Clearance  is  26%  in.  for  pulling  two  row  cultivator. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Division,  w^cS' 

For  65  years  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world. 

Tractor  Co.,  Everett,  Wash.;  H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.: 
Hawkeye  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Des  Moines,  lows;  Hulseroan 
Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  The  Motor  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C: 
J.J.  Tabor  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Bard  Motor  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.. 
Branches  at  Dallas,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Toronto. 


3000  pound  draw  bar  pull  at  high  speed  of  2.8  miles  an  hour. 

30  H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

20%  surplus  power  over  rated  capacity. 
Removable  cylinder  sleeves. 

Allis-Chalmers  Radiator,  fin  and  tube,  extra  large  capacity. 
Extra  large  water  jackets. 
Double  bowl,  kerosene  burning  carburetor. 
Force  feed  lubrication  with  sight  feed  lubricator. 
Magneto  ignition,  impulse  starter. 
Allis-Chalmers  Centrifugal  governor. 
Allis-Chalmers  expanding  shoe  clutch. 
Allis-Chalmers  transmission,  special  heat  treated  gears,  two 

forward  speeds. 
Allis-Chalmers  rear  axle  and  enclosed  gear  final  drive. 
Transmission  brake. 
Adjustable,  swiveled  draw  bar. 
All  working  parts  dust  proof. 

Connecting  rod  bearings  easily  reached  through  large  hand 

hole  plates  in  motor  base. 
Three  point  suspension  with  hollow  square,  pivoted  front 

axle. 

Frameless  construction,  with  steel  motor  base,  clutch  and 
transmission  housing  and  rear  axle  housing  finny  bolted 
together. 

The  6-12 

1000  pound  draw  bar  pull. 
12  H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

Belt  pulley  removable  when  not  in  use. 
Allis-Chalmers  fin  and  tube  radiator. 
Magneto  ignition. 
All  parts  readily  accessible. 
Adjustable  hitch  for  any  standard  implement. 


Dicf rihtlfrorc*  Triangle  Motors  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.:  Trl- 
UlSiriUUlura,  angle  Motors  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Murphy 
Mach.  &  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo.:  Murphy  Mach.  &  Supply  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Barton  Mortor  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  G.  W.  Brown 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  B.  Smith,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  Northwest 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Northern  California  Distributors  for  Allis-Chalmers  Tractors. 

724  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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The  Wonderful  New  Triplex  Springs  Seem 
To  Plane  Down  Road  Bumps 


YOU  will  welcome  the  freedom  from  or- 
dinary swaying,  bouncing  and  pitch- 
ing made  possible  for  the  first  time  in  a  light 
car  by  the  three-point  suspension  Triplex 
Springs. 

You  do  not  always  have  smooth  paved 
streets  to  drive  on — and  you  usually  take 
longer  trips  than  the  city  car  owner. 

No  one  will  appreciate  more  than  you 
the  wonderful  riding  comfort  of  the  new 
Overland  4. 


These  springs  give  heavy  car  comfort 
and  road  steadiness  together  with  the 
economy  of  light  weight.  Fuel  is  econo- 
mized— tires  wear  longer! 

But  Overland  4  value  and  conveniences 
do  not  end  there.  It  is  a  fine  looking  car, 
roomy,  modern  in  every  respect,  luxuri- 
ously upholstered,  and  fully  equipped  from 
Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting  to  electric 
horn. 

See  the  Overland  dealer — test  this  car 
on  rough  roads. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Willys-Overland  Pacjfic  Company, 


Main  Office,  San  Francisco 
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T-OS  ANGELES 


Rhubarb  Rules  Till  Strawberries/ Come 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


■Ml 


P  ALL  THE  SPECIALIZED  CROPS  for  which  California  is 
peculiar,  probably  none  other  is  so  fastidious  as  to  the  partic- 
ular conditions  it  requires  as  the  Strawberry  rhubarb,  which 
occupies  perhaps  500  acres  in  small  patches  in  Alameda  county 
along  the  narrow  strip  fronting  San  Francisco  Bay.  Probably 
it  could  be  grown  in  many  other  places,  but  commercially  we  do  not  find 
it  elsewhere. 

Other  varieties  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  each  variety  seem-s 
ing  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  in  its  own  locality.  It  seems  true  that 
people  in  general  will  not  eat  rhubarb  after  early  fruits,  beginning  with 
strawberries,  come  onto  the  market.  This  limits  commercial  production  to 
varieties  grown  for  winter  and  spring  markets.  The  Strawberry  rhubarb 
is  a  spring  variety;  and,  peculiarly  enough,  it  excludes  the  winter  varieties 
in  this  district.  On  the  other  hand,  Burbanks  Crimson  Winter  and  Wagner's 
Giant  Winter  are 
the  chief  commer- 
cial varieties  grown 
in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  with  their 
offspring  constitute 
the  commonest  kind 
in  home  gardens 
through  out  the 
State.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  unable  to 
compete  with  the 
Strawberry  when 
the  latter  gets  down 
to  eatable  prices,  and 
are  seldom  shipped 
farther  than  Texas, 
or  in  carlots. 

Doable  Crop — Fruit 
and  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  in  Ala- 
in e  d  a  county  is 
grown  almost  en- 
tirely without  irri- 
gation, and  largely 
as  an  intercrop  in 
orchards,  both  young 
and  old.  Its  early 
spring  growth  (be- 
ing marketed 
through  March  and 
April)  gets  the  ben- 
efit of  all  sunshine 
before  trees  leaf  out 
in  spring,  after 
which  it  has  no  par- 
ticular need  for 
much  sunshine.  Its 
winter  and  spring 
growth  also  enables 
it  to  use  the  winter 


-operative  rhubarb  marketing, 
commission  men  share  in  the 


or  the  next  one,  however,  ended  the  life  'vi- 
and now  several  shipping  companies 
marketing  end. 

A  Big  Grower's  Experience. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  district  is  E.  J.  Holland,  whose  40  acres 
are  all  in  the  open — not  being  planted  among  orchard  trees.  We  found  Mr. 
Holland  distressingly  busy  hauling  the  "barb"  in  lugs  from  field  to  the 
packing  shed,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  on  the  ranch  where  the  crop  is 
grown.  Meanwhile  he  had  a  gang  of  pickers  busy.  At  noon  some  of  these 
pickers  drove  home  for  dinner  in  their  own  Overland  limousine! 

But  while  most  years  are  not  so  profitable  as  1919,  Mr.  Holland  is 
well  satisfied  with  rhubarb  as  a  money  crop,  and  it  has  helped  him  to  build 
a  fine  house  on  the  ranch  this  year.  He  is  planting  much  additional  acreage. 
His  average  yield  last  year  was  300  packed  boxes  per  acre,  netting  him  an 

average  of  $1.66  f.  o. 
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Strawberry  rhubarb  flourishes  in  bearing  orchard!)  on  the  east  em  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  using  moisture  in  winter  when 
trees  do  not  need  it  and  filling  up  on  sunshine  before  trees  sh  ade  the  ground.     It  is  marketed  mostly  in  March  and  April. 

Its  popularity  wanes  when  strawberries  come  to  market. 


rains  when  trees  have  no  use  for  much  moisture. 
Markets  and  Prices. 
It  is  grown  chiefly  for  midwestern  markets,  though  a  great  deal  is 
shipped,  mostly  by  motor  trucks,  to  nearby  cities,  and  some  of  it  invades 
Los  Angeles,  the  home  of  winter  varieties.  Some  goes  by  steamer  to  Port- 
land and  Seattle.  Of  full  carloads  shipped  by  rail  last  year  there  were  84, 
according  to  H.  F.  Ardery  of  the  California  Vegetable  Union.  Early  ship- 
ments are  made  by  express.  These  have  brought  aS  high  as  $6  per  box  of 
40  pounds  net  this  spring,  f.  o.  b.  Estudillo,  the  chief  shipping  point.  By  the 
end  of  March  there  had  been  about  two  weeks  of  carlot  shipping,  and  re- 
turns were  around  $2.75  and  $3,  with  every  reason  to  expect  a  downward 
trend  henceforward.  The  season  is  late  this  year  on  account  of  the  dry, 
cold  winter.  Rains  have  recently  come  which  were%  badly  needed  two 
months  ago. 

When  the  writer  visited  this  district  around  1913,  the  growers  had  a 
strong  organization  and  shipped  mostly  through  one  company.    That  year. 


b.  cars  for  the  en- 
tire season. 

Production  Diffical- 
ties  and  Costs. 

The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  to  get 
enough  help.  There 
is  little  hand  work 
in  growing  the  crop, 
but  in  harvest  it  is 
all  hand  work.  Each 
stalk  must  be  pulled 
separately  and  the 
tops  cut  off  within 
an  inch  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  leaving 
a  stub  which  looks 
like  a  duck's  foot. 
Rapid  workers  fre- 
quently spoil  a  great 
deal  in  pulling,  for  it 
is  so  tender  and 
brittle  that  it  breaks 
in  two,  and  is  then 
useless  for  ship- 
ment. The  trimmed 
stalks  are  washed 
and  packed  in  two 
tiers  in  each  box. 
The  ends  overlap 
enough  at  center  to 
give  a  good  bulge  to 
the  boxes.  Little 
care  seems  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  bruis- 
ing, but  there  is  sel- 
dom any  spoilage  en 
route.  For  pulling, 
trimming,  washing, 
and  packing,  the  workers  two  years  ago  were  paid  15  cents  per  box.  This 
year  they  receive  30  cents.  One  picker  with  whom  we  talked  had,  with  her 
husband,  prepared  34  boxes  the  day  before.  She  alone  had  harvested  23 
boxes  in  a  day  in  a  thriftier  field  of  rhubarb.  A  ten-year-old  girl  earned 
$2.40  March  23  by  harvesting  eight  boxes.  Older  pickers  frequently  make 
21  boxes  per  day,  as  told  us  by  Mrs.  Holland. 

Shook  prices  also  have  doubled  since  two  years  ago,  being  20  cents  a 
box  now.  Freight  to  Chicago  is  80  cents  per  box,  and  icing  costs  $75  per 
car  of  504  boxes.   Early  express  shipments  of  course  cost  more. 

Fertilizer  is  the  crying  need  of  rhubarb;  and  that  is  getting  more 
expensive.  It  used  to  be  obtained  from  the  cities,  but  now  must  be  collected 
from  all  over  the  country,  horse  and  cow  manure  being  the  best.  Mr.  Hol- 
land hauls  from  as  far  as  five  miles  to  his  ranch,  and  finds  that  ho  is  well 
repaid  for  his  trouble. 

Exceptional  conditions  give  the  rhubarb  a  productive  life  of  eight  years, 
but  most  crops  make  small  inferior  stalks  after  five  years  of  bearing.  It  is 
two  years  old  when  first  pulled. 
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You  Safe  the  Wages  or these  Men 
when  you  handle  your  grain  in  bulk 


Does  a  clear  saving  of  $  1  5  a  day  mean  any- 
thing to  you? 

Bulk  handling  will  save  you  at  least  that  much 
in  wages  alone.  It  does  away  with  these  three 
high  priced  men.  It  saves  you  the  cost  of  sacks. 
It  eliminates  waste. 


Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  used  by  all  pro- 
gressive farmers.  These  bins  make  possible  a 
larger  return  on  your  investment. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once  and  receive 
the  Calco  Grain  Bin  Booklet.  It  contains  figures 
and  tells  of  actual  installations  which  prove  that 
bulk  handling  saves  money. 


CALCO   IRRIGATION  PRODUCTS 


Armco  Irrigation  Gate 


Armco  Lateral  Headgate 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 


Model  IBS 


Model  161 

An  irrigation  gate  that  is  always 
in  working  order,  and  easy  to  op- 
erate. Will  not  dry  up,  swell,  warp, 
rot  or  burn.  Send  for  descriptive 
folder. 


t 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate  * 


One  model  of  inlet  gate.  De- 
signed for  use  under  water  pressure 
up  to  six  feet.  Made  of  Armco- 
American  Ingot  Iron.  Catalog 
upon  request. 


A  Calco  headgate  built  for  long 
and  efficient  service.  To  be  used 
under  varying  heads  of  water  up  to 
20  feet.  Characterized  by  ease  of 
operation,  water-tightness  and  per- 
fect functioning.  Takes  the  place 
of  expensive  gate  valves.  Write  for 
information. 


Model 
100 

Comes  assembled  and  can  be 
easily  installed  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. Opens  automatically  with 
very  little  pressure  and  instantly 
closes  when  pressure  ceases.  Drains 
low  lying  land  and  protects  against 
back  flow.    Send  for  folder. 

Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


calco 


An  accurate,  low-cost  meter  for 
the  measurement  of  irrigation  water. 
Shows  exactly  how  much  water  you 
are  getting.  Easily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled. Illustrated  pamphlet  upon 
request. 

301-1-6 
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Association  Dairymen  in  Fighting  Form 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman. 


A  cruise  among  the  dairymen  of 
the  Central  California  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  reveals  the  same  sol- 
idarity, unswerving  loyalty  and  fixed 
determination  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  found  in  the  Northern  Association. 
L  I  mingled  with  five  hundred  or  more 
dairymen  at  the  recent  purebred  sale 
near  Modesto,  button-holing  "them  by 
the  score,  and,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
intelligent 'devotion  of  these  men  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see.  Its  foundation 
is  commercial,  of  course.  Co-opera- 
tion must  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  as 
finaUy  worked  out,  but  you  are  pretty 
thick-skinned  if  you  can  mingle  with 
these  men  without  feeling  that  there 
is  something  finer  than  commercial- 
ism in  their  devotion — the  something 
'we  call  brotherhood. 

I  found  here,  too,  the  same  attitude 
toward  the*  recent  action  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  has  been  noted  else- 
where. The  tangible  result  of  that 
action  so  far  has  been  the  influx  of 
new  men  into  the  association,  a  stiff- 
ening of  the  backbone  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  voluntary  support  from  all 
lines  of  agriculture  that  perhaps  noth- 
ing else  could  have  secured  so  thor- 
oughly at  this  time.  There  is  a  collec- 
tion of  resolutions  from  farm  bureaus, 
unions,  clubs  and  associations  of 
every  description  that  will  make  inter- 
i  sting  reading  for  politicians. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Modesto  when 
the  papers  were  served  in  the  suit  to 
dissolve  this  Association.  There  was 
n't  a  riffle  anywhere.  Hundreds  of 
dairymen,  in  this,  perhaps,  the  richest 
dairy  district  in  the  state — boasting  90 
breeders  of  registered  cattle  in  one 
county — are  all  set  and  eager  for  the 
fray.  The  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, H.  E.  Watson,  wrote  a  very  brief 
statement  submitting  the  allegations 
in  full  and  summing  up  with  this 
statement:  "By  carefully  reading  the 
<  barges  you  will  more  likely  than  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
point  they  have  against  us  is  that  we 
are  doing  business."  The  leading 
Modesto  paper  printed  this,  using  two 
.  columns,  and  it.  is  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence that  on  the  same  page  with 
the  charge  that  this  association  is 
dealing  with  outside  dairymen  for  pro- 
fit, appears  a  standing  "ad"  of  the 
association  containing  ,  this  para- 
graph: "The  Association  handles  the 
product  of  members  only  and  returns 
to  the  members  the  entire  sellins 
price  less  the  actual  cost  of  manufac 
ture  and  selling."  It  is  also  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  in  the  same  territory 
where  the  allegation  is  made  that 
these  cow  owners  have  formed  a 
trust,  four  "innocent"  parties,  Borden, 
Carpenter  Cheese  Co.,  Armour  and 
•Swift,  are  merrily  operating  full  blast. 

Three  Questions  Asked  and  Answered. 

Three  straight  questions  were  put 
up  to  the  dairymen. 

1.  Can  dairymen  successfully  man- 
ufacture their  own  product? 

2.  Can  the  Association  become  au- 
tocratic, that  is,  can  a  few  men  so 
control  it  as  to  reap  financial  advan- 
tage for  themselves  or  betray  it  to 
its  enemies? 

3.  Is  it  or  can  it  become  what  its 
enemies  say  it  is — a  trust? 

The  answers  here  given  are  not  the 
writer's,  they  are  the  summing  up  of 
the  straightforward  replies  of  the 
dairymen  themselves. 

Dairymen  Can  Successfully  Manu- 
facture. 

For  proof  of  this  assertion  they 
point  to  their  splendid  $300,000  plant 
at  Modesto.  This  plant  is  exclusive- 
ly a  factory,  the  Association's  whole 
milk  being  handled  at  Stockton  and 
Oakland.  Visit  their  factory  and  you 
will  find  a  great,  smooth-running,  effi- 
cient plant  receiving  vast  quantities 
of  milk  and  turning  it  into  butter, 
cheese,  casein,  milk  sugar  and  albu- 
min; and  all  these  products  as  high 
grade  as  can  be  made  anywhere.  Their 
butter,  for  example,  is  submitted  to 
a  double  test  before  it  leaves  the 
<  hum  room.   It  absolutely  must  come 


up  to  standard  before  it  leaves  that 
room.  The  result  is  butter  that  never 
drops  below  the  highest  standard  and 
so  is  always  able  to  command  the 
highest  price.  This  uniformly  main- 
tained standard  on  one  product  alone 
puts  thousands  of  extra  dollars  in  the 
dairymen's  pockets. 

All  Housewives'  Leagues  should 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  plant.  If 


man  got  say  15  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turing the  butter  fat,  plus  the  clear 
velvet  from  by-products  which,  at 
times,  were  worth  fully  as  much  as 
the  butter  fat.  In  this  plant,  the 
dairyman  himself  gets  all  his  butter 
fat  brings,  plus  all  the  various  by- 
products bring,  less  only  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  and  sell. 
Given  intelligence  enough    on  the 


riant   of   .Milk   rmdnrer*.'   Association   of  Ontml  California. 


they  can  find  anything  going  to  waste 
they  have  keener  eyes  than  this  dairy- 
man has.  Everything  that  is  fit  for 
human  food  goes  into  human  food  and 
the  other  by-products  are  transformed 
into  feed  for  chickens  and  hogs.  In 
the  good  old  days  the  dairyman  got 
paid  for  his  butter  fat  (sometimes  not 
all  of  that)  plus  the  skim  milk  if  he 
kept  that  on  the  ranch  where  it  was 
worth  very  little  to  him.  The  middle 


part  of  the  dairymen  to  secure  the 
highest  grade  of  practical,  expert  fac- 
tory management,  and  there  isn't  a 
doubt  in  the  world  but  that  dairymen 
can  successfully  manufacture  their 
own  product  and  reap  the  benefit  from 
such  manufacture.  That  is  if  the  law 
will  allow  them  to  go  on.  If  the  law 
as  it  stands  will  not  allow  it — look  for 
|  changes  in  the  law  and  not  in  dairy- 
men. 


IT'S  PLANTING  TIME 
-SO  DON'T  NEGLECT 
TO  START  THAT 
GARDEN 


Send  TODAY  for  a  FREE  copy 
of  our  handsome  catalog  and 
garden  book,    it  contains  168 
pages  of  interesting,  practical 
information  on  planting,  poul- 
try,   pet    stock    and  kindred 
subjects. 

Every   farm   owner   and  city 
dweller  in  tlie  Southwest  should 
read  this  book.    For  immediate 
reply  address  Department  D. 


ran   a   Few  Men  Abscond  with  the 
Plant? 

■  Tht  organization  is  about  as  demo- 
cratic a  thing  as  could  be  devised. 
Every  ounce  of  authority  rests  in  the 
total  membership.  The  whole  mem- 
bership appoint  the  directors  who 
select  the  operating  force  and  guide 
the  policies.  The  minute  the  manage- 
ment does  not  suit  a  majority  of  the 
members,  out  it  must  go.  But  it  must 
certainly  go,  for  no  member  has  more 
voting  power  than  any  other  member. 
It  is  a  "one  man  one  vote"  organi- 
zation. As  one  dairyman  put  it,  "Go 
out  and  buy  up  every  farmer's  vote 
you  can  find;  go  and  buy  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  cows  in  the  association; 
what'll  you  do  with  'em?  One  thing 
is  sure;  you  won't  control  the  asso- 
ciation with  them  for  when  you  come 
to  the  only  place  where  control  may 
be  had,  you'll  have  just  one  vote  and 
so  long  as  there  are  two  other  dairy- 
men with  five  cows  each  who  don't 
want  you  to  control,  you'll  not  con- 
trol." Seemingly  the  only  way  this 
thins  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  capitalists  would  be  a  finan- 
cial disaster  compelling  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  whole  scheme.  And  if 
that  should  happen  the  dairymen 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  when  they 
started,  for  by  that  time  they  surely 
will  have  back  the  $5.00  per  cow 
which  they  have  put  in.  Fear  that 
some  scheming  malefactor  of  great 
wealth  within  the  ranks  may  freeze 
him  out  needn't  keep  the  dairyman 
awake  nights— not  at  the  present  writ- 
ing anyway. 

Is  It  a  xrustf 

When  you  ask  that  question  the 
dairyman  will  point  to  the  privately 
owned  plants  already  mentioned; 
then  he  will  smile  and  wade  into  you. 
The  association  does  not  "control  the 
market"  nor  seek  to  control  it.  It  has 
never  attempted  "to  fix  the  price,''  has 
no  desire  to  do  so  and  never  can  do 
so.  It  does  seek  to  be  in  a  position  to 
get  for  its  members  the  full  market 
value  of  its  butter  fat,  plus  the  full 
market  value  of  all  by-products  se- 
cured in  manufacturing  that  butter 
fat,  less  only  what  it  actually  costs 
to  manufacture  and  sell.  And  it  does 
insist  that  those  who  consume  must 
allow  a  market  value  to  his  products 
that  shall  return  the  dairyman  his  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
or  he  cannot  continue  to  produce.  It 
seeks  also  to  so  keep  its  hand  on  its 
own  product  till  it  reaches  the  market, 
that  no  grasping  middleman  can  rob 
the  dairyman  of  the  full  market  value 
of  his  product.  For  the  rest,  the  or- 
ganized dairyman  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He 
has  no  intention  nor  desire  of  mon- 
keying with  that. 

If  by  trust  you  mean  a  combination 
of  dairymen  so  controlling  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  milk  and 
its  products  as  actually  to  fix  the 
price  of  these  things  to  those  who  eat 
them,  the  dairyman  says,  "You  know 
he  is  not  that  and  cannot  become 
that."  To  live  he  must  pix>duce  con- 
stantly and  in  volume.  Could  he  force 
the  price,  he  would  be  a  fool  to  do  it 
and  he  knows  it.  Unreasonably  high 
prices  mean  curtailed  consumption 
and  that  spells  disaster  for  the  man 
who  must  live  by  keeping  his  product 
moving.  You  do  not  hear  the  dairy- 
man howling  for  high  prices.  His 
slogan  is,  "The  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit."  Force  less  than 
that  on  him  and  he  cannot  continue  to 
produce.  Let  him,  if  he  could,  force 
more  than  that  and  he  cannot  sell  his 
product  in  large  enough  volume  to 
keep  going.  Give  him  the  actual  cost 
of  production  plus  a  modest  profit  on 
his  investment,  and  the  lower  prices 
go  the  better  he  will  be  pleased. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  to  be  good 
citizenship  and,  if  you  will  clothe  it 
in  scholastic  language  so  that  most  of 
us  will  have  to  have  a  dictionary  to 
read  it,  you  will  find  it  good,  sound 
political  economy  as  well.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  the  dairymen  look 
at  it. 
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EDITORIAL 


TWO  SURE  THINGS. 

I  T  SUALLY  a  man  is  quite  content  if  he  has  one 
^  sure  thing,  and  yet  if  he  tries  to  get  a  bet  on 
it  he  is  apt  to  be  denounced  as  no  sport.  But  the 
farmer  has  traditionally  two  sure  things:  death 
and  taxes.  On  the  first  of  them  he  can  generally 
get  a  bet  from  a  life  insurance  company,  so  he  can 
be  a  dead-game  sport  on  that  line  if  he  desires.  On 
the  second  he  can  get  no  bets — all  he  knows  is 
that  whether  he  is  up  against  a  gold-braided  dis- 
trict revenue  collector,  or  merely  the  bald-headed, 
shirt-sleeved  tax  collector,  who  sits  on  a  high  stool 
and  scratches  in  books  in  a  back  room  of  the 
county  court-house,  he  gets  the  same  answer,  viz.: 
work  up  your  dough  right  by  a  certain  minute  or 
your  bread  will  fall  and  smash  your  instep!  So 
there  is  only  one  really  sure  thing  in  the  farmers' 
life,  and  that  is  taxes. 

It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  for  us  to  claim  that 
we  have  the  farmers'  view  on  taxes,  for  this  writer 
is  only  a  near-farmer  of  the  academic  variety  and 
the  fruit  trees  we  do  own  we  have  been  running  for 
experience-crops,  and  though  we  have  secured  a 
large  yield  of  them,  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
gives  them  no  value,  and  we  can  baffle  the  revenue 
collector  that  way.  This  is  fortunate,  because  if  the 
revenue  laws  should  put  a  high  value  on  an  output 
of  experience,  our  conceit  would  not  permit  us  to 
protest,  and  our  outfit  would  have  to  be  auctioned 
off.  But  even  that  would  not  help  the  collector — 
for  there  is  not  much  money  in  canned  experience 
at  a  dollar  a  year,  or  three  for  two,  if  the  buyer 
wishes  it  that  way.  Perhaps  we  could  get  more  for 
the  contents  if  the  publisher  did  not  have  to  pay 
so  much  for  the  can — but  so  long  as  white  paper 
costs  more  a  year  than  it  sells  for  with  the  experi- 
ence printed  on  it,  the  writers'  road  to  wealth  is  no 
cemented  highway.  And  even  in  that  case  we  might 
find  a  crooked  bridle-path  to  escape  from  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  galloping  into  the  advertising  en- 
vironment— if  the  publisher  did  not  have  to  hand 
over  so  much  of  that  crop  to  satisfy  the  taxes  and 
increased  cost  of  production,  which  comes  in  part 
probably  from  the  high  taxes  other  people  have 
to  pay.  And  now  comes  a  proposition  in  Congress 
to  tax  publishers  ten  per  cent  on  the  advertising 
receipts,  and  away  goes  the  chance  for  editors  to 
get  additional  compensation — which  labor  unions 
are  getting  by  political  and  other  kinds  of  strik- 
ing; which  teachers  are  securing  through  popular 
approval  of  their  claim;  which  doctors  are  gaining 
by  doubling  their  visiting  fees,  and  lawyers  are  ap- 
propriating by  taking  all  there  is  left  in  any  case, 
as  is  their  time-honored  custom. 


AN  ARGUMENT  BY  ANALOGY. 

It  therefore  appears  by  the  foregoing  that 
though  it  might  be  presumptuous  for  this  writer  to 
claim  that  he  has  the  really  agricultural  point  of 
view,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  can  hold  by 


analogy  what  perhaps  he  has  not  secured  by  dem- 
onstration of  experience.  The  farmer  is  losing  his 
reward  for  persistent  energy  in  production  by  the 
exactions  of  taxation — direct  and  indirect,  public 
and  private,  and  is  losing  not  only  what  he  has 
earned,  but  his  chance  to  earn  more,  because  he  is 
being  charged  up  with  most  unreasonable  and  ex- 
travagant public  expenditures,  and  because  in  the 
end  he  has  to  provide  not  only  his  own  direct  part 
of  taxation  to  meet  this  outlay,  but  he  has  to  pro- 
vide the  sap  for  all  the  grafts  which  all  the  various 
financial,  commercial  and  professional  activities 
are  running  into  the  fundamental  industry.  Of  all 
these  activities,  which  are  in  this  way  parasitical 
upon  farming,  agricultural  publication  is,  of  course, 
one.  The  only  point  in  which  it  may  differ  from 
other  activities  which  live  upon  the  farmer  is  that 
it  does  more  to  help  the  farmer  than  it  does  to  pro- 
mote its  own  business  interests,  and  therefore  it  is 
symbiotic  rather  than  parasitic;  living  with  farm- 
ing more  for  the  good  of  farming  than  for  its  own, 
as  a  clump  of  clover  beside  a  stool  of  barley — but 
it  may  not  become  us  to  urge  that  claim.  Let  us 
consider  the  business  of  agricultural  publication  as 
plodding  along  now  just  like  any  other  productive 
activity  which  will  not  resort  to  unrighteous  specu- 
lation and  profiteering,  and  they  are  all  up  against 
conditions  which  are  very  hard  and  discouraging. 
Everything  they  must  use  in  their  production  is 
double-priced  or  worse,  because  labor  requires  two 
days'  wages  for  four-fifths  of  one  day's  work,  and 
because  profiteering  goes  to  the  limit  the  traffic 
will  bear  without  working  at  all.  Conditions  be- 
yond control  have  made  these  things  possible,  and 
conditions  must  change  to  carry  them  away.  More 
work  and  less  waste;  more  saving  by  thrift  and 
less  grabbing  by  gambling;  more  self-denying  sac- 
rifice, with  which  our  grandfathers  built  up  this 
country's  prosperity,  and  less  self-indulging  extrav- 
agance by  which  our  grandsons  are  endangering 
such  prosperity — these  are  the  internal  require- 
ments in  all  efforts  at  useful  production. 

Thus,  by  analogy,  we  can  get  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  It  is  so  with  all  honest  producers. 
It  is  the  more  so  with  farmers,  because  the  land  is 
the  greatest  employer  of  labor  and  because,  nearly 
or  remotely,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  industrial 
activities  touch  back  to  the  land,  and  he  who  col- 
lects value  from  the  land  pays  them  all,  and  the 
farmer  is  now  not  only  paying  a  great  part  of  the 
population  more  than  it  is  earning,  but  is  paying 
for  many  activities  which  are  neither  needful  nor 
desirable  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 


THE  EXPENSIVENESS  OF  PEACE. 

The  poet  has  written:  "Peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war" — and  he  might  have 
added  that  they  cost  as  much.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  which  the  plain  person  has  been  so  disap- 
pointed about  is  the  fact  that  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  in  November,  1918,  did  not  bring  a  return 
of  the  pleasing  and  progressive  prosperity  which 
preceded  the  war  in  this  State  at  least.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  whether  President  Wilson  said 
something  about  unhitching  the  teams  from  the 
war-chariots  and  tackling  them  up  to  the  plow; 
nor  do  we  remember  that  Cincinnatus  got  back  from 
the  war  in  time  to  save  the  cabbage  crop  which 
he  left  to  lead  his  country's  armies,  but  we  thought 
of  both  things  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  so 
did  most  other  people.  Of  course,  the  economists 
soon  told  us  that*we  need  not  expect  to  get  back 
right  away  to  old  times  with  peace,  but  even  they 
did  not  deny  us  the  right  to  expect  that  with  the 
end  of  drives  for  bond-money  and  with  the  army 
mustered  out,  there  would  be  considerably  less 
money  required  for  patriotic  purposes,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  knock  off  a  lot  of 
taxes.  And  yet,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  s«ch 
thing  has  been  realized,  nor  is  in  prospect,  unless 
the  people  say  something  pretty  emphatic  about  it 
In  this  year's  presidential  platforms,  and  at  the 
November  try-out.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  all 
legislative  bodies  having  appropriating  power  are 
ppending  money  like  drunken  sailors;  that  with  a 
sure  cure  for  war  prescribed,  we  need  a  few  billions 
to  get  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world;  that,  with  a 
chance  that  no  foreign  money  will  be  worth  enough 
to  buy  American  food  products,  we  need  to  keep  all 
the  war-time  promotive  agencies  running;  that 


though  returning  to  private  industry  and  thrift,  wf 
need  just  as  large  an  army  of  war-time  job-holders 
to  see  that  we  do  again  get  as  economical  in  public 
expenditure  as  we  were  before  the  war— and  to  do 
all  these  things  we  need  all  the  taxes  that  anything 
can  be  found  upon  which  to  impose  them.  And 
suppose  nothing  else  can  be  found  to  tax,  will  that 
be  the  end  of  it?  Oh,  no;  there  are  still  two  ways 
to  make  taxes  sure.  When  there  are  no  more 
things  the  rate  can  be  raised  on  the  things  now 
taxed,  and  when  the  rate  beginB  to  make  voters 
desperate,  then  the  assessments  or  valuations  can 
be  raised  so  that  will  yield  more  than  at  the  old  I 
rate.  And  that  is  the  way  farmers  will  be  suffering 
this  spring.  Land  in  nearly  all  regions  has  been 
sold  at  astonishing  prices  because  investors  are 
blinded  by  produce  prices  without  counting  the 
cost  of  production,  or  because  sub-dividers  can 
find  city  people  to  take  to  fence-mending  instead 
of  barkeeping.  Of  course,  the  assessors  have  to 
value  land  in  part  upon  the  figures  which  similar 
land  will  sell  for,  and  the  plain  fanner  who  wishes 
to  stay  on  his  land  and  grow  crops  cannot  do  it  on 
valuations  and  taxes  beyond  the  endurance  of  his 
business,  and  he  will  have  to  sell  out  to  hopeful 
investors  or  skillful  wild-catters  to  save  himself 
from  the  poor  house — where  high  produce  prices 
which  do  not  pay  and  taxes  which  he  has  to  pay 
may  carry  him. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PREVENTIVE? 

Of  course,  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  as 
bad  as  the  symptoms  we  have  sketched.  We  admit 
that  we  are  practicing  like  a  quack,  who  aims  to 
give  a  good  scare  so  that  he  may  get  more  credit, 
for  a  cure,  or  holding  forth  like  an  old-fashioned 
preacher,  who  surrounded  you  with  hell-fire  to 
keep  you  from  running  away  with  your  neighbor's 
wife.  But  there  is  danger  in  all  disease  and  in'  all 
immorality,  and  there  is  danger  also  in  the  indus- 
trial situation,  and  we  should  awake  to  all  of 
them.  This  matter  of  elaborate  taxation  of  in- 
00X068  and  requirements  of  accounting  in  ways 
which  even  professional  expert  accountants  cannot 
surely  follow,  is  a  grievous  affliction  to  the  com- 
mon mind,  and  is  depressing  to  energy  and  industry. 
Besides,  these  direct  taxes  are  merely  the  cap- 
sheaves  of  shocks  of  indirect  taxes,  which  keep  you 
zigzagging  in  spite  of  your  desire  to  drive  straight 
across  the  field  of  industrial  life.  And  these  direct 
taxes  need  exist  only  so  long  as  the  government 
keeps  on  doing  a  lot  of  things  which  the  people 
should  be  let  alone  to  do  in  their  own  ways,  and 
paying  for  things  which  the  people  should  provide 
for  as  they  like  or  by  their  local  legislative  agencies 
in  the  States  and  counties.  If  we  can  get  a  national 
administration  pledged  to  stop  a  lot  of  paternalistic 
things,  which  were  engendered  by  the  war  and 
served  their  good  purpose  in  connection  with  it, 
and  feel  that  it  has  done  its  duty  when  it  protects 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  rights  and 
pursuit  of  their  own  industries,  and  stands  as  the 
exponent  of  the  American  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment before  the  world,  there  should  be  speedy  re- 
lief from  the  excessive  taxation  burdens  which  are 
now  afflicting  the  American  people.  Of  course, 
we  have  war  debts  to  pay,  and  we  may  have  to  help 
others  pay  theirs  also,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  act  either  as  though  we  were  afraid 
of  the  world,  or  as  though  we  planned  to  buy  and 
run  it.  It  seems  to  us  that,  as  the  presidential 
primaries  are  approaching  in  this  State,  it  is  time 
for  our  farmers  to  think  and  talk  over  such  things, 
and  take  the  first  step  toward  securing  as  delegates 
in  the  national  conventions  men  who  will  be  gov- 
erned in  their  participation  in  platform-making  and 
nomination  by  their  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
sound  economy  and  good  business  in  the  national 
administration,  which  will  take  office  on  March  4, 
1921.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  first  step,  for  consid- 
eration of  national  platforms  and  nominees  to  stand 
upon  them  will  follow,  and  by  election  time  next 
November  every  man  should  find  himself  well  in- 
formed and  resolute  concerning  all  aspirants  for 
Congressional  and  State  offices.  There  never  has 
been  time  within  our  memory  in  which  the  politi- 
cal field  was  so  cleared  of  the  pitfalls  of  partisan- 
ship and  so  open  for  a  straight  run  on  concep- 
tions of  principle  in  both  individual  and  national 
welfare. 
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A  CASE  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

One  of  the  side-lights  on  the  high  cost  of  print- 
ing, to  which  we  have  referred  above,  comes  as  we 
write  in  the  form  of  a  joint  report  by  Congress  on 
the  extravagance  in  public  printing.  It  is  blinding, 
because  the  government  itself  has  been  caught  in 
an  orgy  or  print-paper  destruction  while  it  has 
been  trying  to  force  other  publishers  to  save  it  by 
proposing  to  limit  the  pages  a  journal  shall  print 
in  an  issue  and  by  other  restrictions.  A  few  days 
ago  the  word  came  that  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of 
useless  publications  had  been  sold  for  "old  paper," 
to  make  space  in  the  Senate  document  rooms  for 
newer  printing,  and  now  it  is  officially  announced 
that  the  joint  congressional  committee  found  that 
the  government  has  been  issuing  266  regular  pub- 
lications, millions  of  copies  of  which  were  being 
distributed  free  for  the  promotion  of  propaganda. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  these  publications  was 
52,500,000.  The  committee  ordered  108  of  them 
discontinued  at  a  saving  of  $1,200,000  annually.  The 
committee  also  found  that  this  publicity  was  main- 

-  taining  287  printing  plants  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  which  itself  is  being  run 
to  utmost  capacity  and  expenditure.  This  is  prob- 
ably only  one  of  thc'petty  items  of  government  ex- 

•  travagance  and  wastefulness,  but  it  is  in  a  line  we 
know  something  about,  and  therefore  it  impresses 

■\US. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer*    Must    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  question*  also  on  other  paces. 


Mixtures  for  the  Silo. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  put  in  corn,  sun- 
flowers and  barley,  to  be  run  through  the  cutter 
together,  so  as  to  be  well  mixed.  Alfalfa  hay  is  to 
be  used  in  conjunction.  Will  this  make  a  good 
ration?  If  not  give  me  something  better.  I  will 
have  to  plant  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the 
1st  of  July,  on  medium  sandy  soil  with  irrigation. — 
M.  U,  Willits. 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  mixed  sowing  for 


silage  which  you  propose.  Neither  sunflowers  nor 
green  barley  adds  anything  to  the  nutritive  con- 
tent of  good  corn  silage — in  fact,  they  detract  from 
it.  When  conditions  are  not  right  for  corn  one 
might  grow  sunflowers,  or  if  no  summer  crop  can 
be  grown,  then  winter-grown  barley  can  be  siloed. 
Your  land  and  district  ought  to  grow  good  corn,  if 
you  cultivate  well  and  irrigate  if  necessary,  and  if 
you  get  a  heavy  growth  of  that  we  see  no  reason 
in  cutting  in  a  whole  agricultural  museum  into  your 
silo.  Corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  make  a  balanced 
ration  and  also  lay  a  good  foundation  for  profitable 
use  of  concentrates. 

Caprification. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  male  fig  tree  that  is 
about  75  feet  from  the  other  fig  trees — is  that  too 
close?  Should  the  figs  from  that  tree  be  picked  off 
or  should  they  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground? 
Is  there  a  market  for  these  figs  ? — P.  A.  E.,  Turlocki* 

The  caprifigs  are  of  course  useless  unless  they 

are  full  of  fig  insects.   They  are  usually  detached 

by  pickers  in  the  trees  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 

ground,  but  are  quickly  picked  up.   Figs  which  are 

allowed  to  lie  on  the  hot  ground  but  a  short  time 

have  only  dead  insects  and  are  useless.  During  the 

last  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a  keen  demand 

for  properly  inhabited  caprifigs.    Seventy-five  feet 

is  not  too  distant  to  get  the  insects  across,  but  still 

■ 

to  get  the  highest  efficiency  the  capris  should  be 
strung  or  suspended  in  little  containers  in  the 
Smyrna  trees. 

Bermuda  for  Goats. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  acres  of  steep 
rough  land  that  was  burned  over  and  could  easily 
plant  some  kind  of  grass — something  permanent 
— for  goats  mostly.  Am  not  familiar  with  Ber- 
muda as  a  pasture  grass.  What  is  your  opinion, 
and  about  how  many  pounds  per  acre  would  be 
required? — C.  A.  M.,  Hopland. 

Bermuda  would  not  give  you  feed  in  the  frosty 
season,- and  if  your  ground  freezes  hard  and  deep 
it  may  be  killed  out.  Presumably  it  would  hold  on 
and  make  a  lot  of  pasturage  in  the  dry  season,  up 
to  the  arrival  of  frost.  For  lawns  about  ten  pounds 
of  seed  are  sown  per  acre.  If  you  are  in  no  hurry 
you  can  sow  less,  for  it  will  spread  all  right  if  it 
likes  your  place.  The  easiest  way  to  start  is  to  get 


a  sack  or  two  of  roots,  run  them  through  a  long-cut 
hay  cutter,  and  jab  in  the  pieces  here  and  there. 

Sweet  Clover  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  en- 
closed plant  is?  It  grows  in  the  alfalfa,  and  comes 
with  each  cutting,  but  grows  faster.  We  here  are 
of  the  opinion  it  is  a  species  of  alfalfa.— O.  W.  L., 
Livingston. 

The  plant  is  sweet  clover  (Melilotus).  Crush  it 
in  your  hand  and  get  the  smell  and  you  will  never 
i  forget  it  It  is  often  mistaken  for  alfalfa.  Some 
years  ago  a  grower  brought  us  a  grip  sack  full  of 
it  five  hundred  miles,  and  desired  to  be  very  secre- 
tive about  it  because  he  thought  he  had  found  a  new 
kind  of  alfalfa  which  would  make  winter  growth, 
while  common  alfalfa  was  dormant,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  business  of  the  introduction  of  it. 
We  were  sorry  to  send  him  away,  wiser  and  poorer 
— by  the  cost  of  his  trip.  Do  not  worry  about  it. 
It  will  soon  disappear  if  you  do  not  allow  it  to  go 
to  seed.  Such  a  field  should,  of  course,  never  be 
used  for  a  seed-crop. 

Pruning  Evergreen  Hedges. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper  time  to  prune 
evergreen  hedges  such  as  laurestinus — also  Cali- 
fornia privet? — H.  W.  F.,  Oakland. 

Both  for  the  quick  restoration  of  the  hedge  to 
well-dressed  appearance  and  for  the  good  of  the 
plant  also,  it  is  best  to  prune  just  before  the  start 
of  a  new  growing  period.  With  flowering  ever- 
greens this  is  just  after  the  bloom  begins  to  look 
seedy. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  or 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
rndine  March  29.  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Season's  Normal 
To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

18.78  37.16  56  .  34 
9.44  21.18  74  30 
7.39  16.78  70  34 
906        1933        67  41 

7.65  14.48        70  36 

7.66  8.17  66  38 
13.04  17.89  66  34 
11.37        13.82        66  46 

7.96  8.76        62  43 

5.08  5.29        54  22 

4.88  8.72        56  22 

2.85  6.53        50  16 


Stations — 

Eureka  

Red  Bluff  .... 
Sacramento 
San  Francisco 

San  Jose   

Fresno   

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  80 

San  Dieiro  48 

Winneinueca  07 

Reno   30 

Tonopah  34 


Past 
Week 

.58 
.29 
.07 
.20 
.24 
.62 
.87 


TRACTORS  must  work  on  an  average  of 
210  clays  per  year  on  the  large  ranches  of 
the  West — which  means  anywhere  from 
2ioo  to  5000  hours  service  per  year. 

Best  Tractors  have  mastered  these  conditions 
for  over  thirty  years.  Best  engineers  have  grad- 
ually made  improvements  until  today  the  Best 
Tracklayer  Sixty  stands  supreme  as  the  most 
dependable  heavy  duty  tractor  built. 

The  tractor  built  in  the  West  to  meet  West' 
ern  conditions  in  farming,  road  building,  log' 
ging,  hauling  and  belt  work. 


r 

\ 
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Best  "60"  Tracklayer  and  road  scraper.  Taken  at  Denver,  Colorado,  June  1919. 
Lower  photo  shows  Best  "60"  pulling  9  plows  8  inches  deep  in  hard  adobe  land 
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TRACTORS 


Write  for  name  of  your  dealer 


A  few  outstanding  features  of  the  Sixty  ire:  Ease 
of  operation — accessibility — no  wheel,  all  track 
—no  belts  or  chains,  all  gear  driven— turns  in  own 
length — 37  antifriction  bearings — manganese 
steel  tracks— working  parts  completely  housed 
— non'lubricated  rocker  joint  in  track,  etc. 

Catalog  upon  request 

O  L-  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

San  Leandro,  California 
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The  Right  Powder 


The  right  powder  in  the  right 
shell  with  the  right  man  behind 
the  charge  is  a  combination  that's 
hard  to  beat  at  the  traps  or  in  the 
field.  The  shotgun  powders  that 
are  right,  now  and  always,  are 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


infallible: 


e.c: 


You  can  shoot  these  powders  in 
your  favorite  shell.  They're  load- 
ed in  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
listed  here.  When  you  buy  just 
ask  for  your  favorite  loaded  with 
Infallible  or  "E.  C."  and  find 
out  what  it  feels  like  to  shoot 
powders  that  are  always  uniform, 
burn  freely  and  cleanly  and  give 
uniformly  even  patterns. 

HERCULES  POWDER^  CO. 
1039  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


HIGH  GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


(g)\BLACK  SHELLS 

AMX 
CLIMAX 

FIELD 
RECORD 

IffiNCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


Fruit  Trees  Surplus  List 

You  can't  get  Peach  trees.  Why  not  try  something  else? 

MONEY  IN  FIGS  AND  QUINCES 

They  grow  quickly,  bear  young,  require  little  water,  bear  every  year, 
sell  well.   Look  into  this. 

FIGS  II  ft.  5  ft.  4  ft.  3  ft.  8  ft.  1  ft. 

Pri.*  per  100  $60.00        (50.00        $46.00        $.35.00        125.00  $15.00 

Mission    ....  ....  ....  '     50  90 

Brown  Turkey    100  40  40  30  20  130 

Black   Spanish    30  lOo  L86  20  100  50 

Brunswick    80  80  20  100  120 

White  Adriatic   8  ....  20  20  20 

in  Per  cent  discount  in  100  lots. 

QUINCES  8-8  ft.  heavy.  $60.00       4(1  ft..  $50        2  4  ft..  $30 

Van  Dttnan    ....  30  50 

Champion   40  30 

Smyrna    200  '         (50  30 

Anerers  ( %  price)    250  80  60 

PEAKS — 1-6   ft..   |65;    3-1    ft..   $45.      85  Anion.   45   Seekel.  350     Bartlett  3-4  ft. 
GRAFTED  PECANS — 0-8  ft..  $2.00  each:  518  for  10  trees     Frotsoher.  Van  Deman. 
Delmas.  Stewart. 

PLACENTIA   SEEDLlNi;    WALNUT— 75   beautiful   little  trees — 1   ft..  35c. 

GRAPES  1000  Cornichon,  (7.00  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

1150  Concord.  30c  each;  $25  per  100.    Assorted  Grapes.  $2.25  per  dozen. 
ASSORTED  FRUIT  TREES.     Let  lis  select  your  family  orchard.     50c  to  85c  each,  or 
send  us  your  list  for  uuot.ihons. 

PIONEER  NURSERY,  Monrovia 

Opposite  Santa  Fe  Depot 


Protecting  Growers  by  Bud  Selection 

(Written  for  PaclBc  Rural  Press  by  W.  8.  K  mines  worth.) 

No  movement  for  the  betterment  of* 


The  American  hen  last  year  laid 
42,000,000,000  eggs.  If  all  of  these 
were  one  egg,  it  would  weigh  2,625,000 


short  tons  and  a  fowl  big  enough  to 
lay  it  would  be  two-thirds  of  a  mile 

high. 


the  fruit  industry  of  California  has 
been  inaugurated  that  will  prove  more 
beneficial  than  the  standardization  of 
citrus  and  deciduous  buds  to  be  used 
in  the  propagation  of  nursery  stock. 
[  The  nurserymen  of  California,  recog- 
nizing and  at  the  same  time  appreciat- 
ing the  fact  that  an  injustice  was  being 
imposed  upon  the  purchaser  of  nur- 
sery stock  by  the  lax  method  practiced 
by  the  nurseries  in  the  selection  of 
buds,  have  organized  the  Nurserymen's 
Bud  Selection  Association  of  Califor- 
nia, as  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  December  13.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  14  of  the  leading 
nurseries  of  the  state,  representing  90 
per  cent  of  the  nursery  stock  raised 
in  California.  The  organization  is 
primarily  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  best  propagation  wood 
that  horticultural  science  may  cause 
to  grow.  The  practice  of  obtaining 
buds  from  every  "Tom,  Dick  and  Har- 
ry," will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  it 
is  their  purpose  to  grow  their  own 
trees,  and  from  these  the  buds  will  be 
selected.  THis  branch  of  the  work 
will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Professor  L.  B.  Scott,  who  formerly 
had  charge  of  the  office  of  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  fruit  investigations 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Organization's  Capitalization. 

The  organization  is  capitalized  at 
$150,000.  This  will  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  most  suitable  property  in 
the  most  desirable  locations  for  the 
propagation  of  nursery  stock,  as  well 
as  conducting  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  nursery.  Aside  from  that 
there  will  be  arranged  annually,  an 
expense  budget  of  $25,000.  This  fund 
will  be  used  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions by  Professor  Scott's  department. 

While  at  Fresno  recently,  the  writer 
called  at  the  office  of  W.  T.  Kirkham, 
Jr.,  and  found  him  very  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject.  He  said  in  part:  "This 
organization  has  been  my  dream  for 
years.  I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
standardization  for  nursery  stock,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
accomplished  was  by  an  organization 
of  this  kind,  where  the  nurserymen 
will  co-operate  and  give  their  moral  as 
well  as  financial  support  to  a  matter 
in  which  every  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  grower  in  California  is  vitally 
interested.  We  organized  with  90 
per  cent  of  the  deciduous  stock 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
citrus  stock  of  the  State,  the  prop- 
erty of  fourteen  nurseries,  and  I  am 
confident  that  before  very  long  every 
nursery  in  the  state  will  be  a  member 
of  the  organization.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  trees  from  which 
buds  will  be  taken  for  use  in  the  nur- 
sery: by  that  method  we  will  be  able 
to  select  buds  from  trees  we  know  to 
be  true  to  name,  as  well  as  possessed 
of  a  strain  insuring  a  healthy  tree." 

Care  in  Bud  Selection. 

Careful  bud  selection  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  recent  date,  but  has  been  a 
!  practice  of  long  standing.  During  the 
twenty  odd  years  of  orchard  manage- 
ment in  one  of  the  interior  counties 
of  the  state,  the  writer  supplied  some 
of  the  leading  nurseries  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  buds.  I  recall 
the  pleasant  and  satisfactory  transac- 
tions with  Geo.  C.  Roeding.  of  the 
Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  of  Fresno.  It 
was  Mr.  Roeding's  custom  to  either 
come  himself' or  send  his  superintend- 
ent to  one  of  the  ranches  I  had  in 
charge,  at  the  time  the  fruit  was  being 
harvested  from  the  trees  from  which 
he  wished  to  obtain  buds;  it  might 
have  been  a  certain  variety  of  cherry 
or  plum  he  was  in  search  of.  They 
would  first  make  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  fruit  while  being  packed,  then 
a  visit  to  the  orchard  was  made.  The 
trees  of  the  variety  of  bud  he  wished 
were  examined  carefully,  and  when 
one  was  met  that  conformed  to  his 
ideas,  it  was  marked,  and  so  was  this 
done  until  enough  trees  were  selected 
that  would  furnish  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  buds  without  injury  to  the 
trees.  When  the  nursery  stock  was 
in  condition  to  be  budded,  men  were 


sent  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard; 
they  were  shown  the  trees  and  work 
of  collecting  began  at  once.    By  this 
method  of  bud  selection,  Mr.  Roeding 
was  in  a  position  to  say  to  his  clients 
that  his  stock  was  not  only  true  to  ' 
name,  but  the  buds  were  selected  from, 
trees  whose  reputation  for  quality  and 
tonnage  of  fruit  were  beyond  reproach:* 
and  as  proof  that  such  was  the  case, 
at  Mr.  Roeding's  request,  I  had  pack- 
ed and  shipped  under  refrigeration, 
by  express,  to  San  Jose,  ten  boxes  of 
cherries,  consisting  of  Bing,  Lambert 
and  Royal  Ann,  that  packed  8  across 
the  box,  that  is  to  say,  8  cherries  to 
9  inches,  as  a  cherry  box  is  9  inches  '-. 
wide.   The  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen 'e  jP 
Association  was  in  session  at  San 
Jose  at  the  time.    The  fruit  arrived^ 
in  perfect  condition  -and  was  placed . 
on  exhibition  by  Mr.    Roeding,    who  , 
called  the  nurserymen's  attention  to* 
the  fact  that  those  cherries  were  theJD 
product  of  the  trees  from  which  hisl 
buds  were  taken.-  '' 

I  nmcrited  Criticism. 

The  nurserymen  of  California  have  1 
come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism, 
amounting  at  times  to  abuse,  for  the 
delivery    of    stock    that  afterwards 
proved  to  be  either  worthless    as  a 
producer,  or  a  variety    other  than 
those  ordered.    Now  let's    give  the 
devil  his  due.   In  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  such  cases  the  nurseryman  who 
made  the  sale  was  not  at  fault;  it  was  * 
not  his  intention  to  deceive  the  pur- 
chaser, but  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  party  from  whom  he  had  purcbas-  \ 
ed  the  buds,  and  to  go  even  further  -. 
than  that,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  i 
the  parly  who  sold  him  the  buds  to  \ 
practice  deception,  but  by  his  careless- a 
ness  the  beans  were  spilled  and  itS 
was   done   in   this   way:    So  many? 
thousand   buds   of   certain   varieties  . 
were  ordered  from  a  grower  who  prid- 
ed himself  on  the  superior  quality  of 
his  fruit;  bad  taken  blue  ribbons  and  . 
gold  medals  galore;  his  sales  always  ] 
topped  the  car  and  was  alluded  to  as 
the  cherry,  peach  or  pear  king  in  the  ] 
personals  of  the  weekly  paper.  When 
the  order  was  received,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  buds  asked  for  were  from 
trees  the   fruit  of  which  had  long 
since  been  shipped,  thereby  making  it  i 
impossible  to  fill  the    order    as    it  3 
should  be.   First,  there  was  no  record 
kept  of  the  tonnage  per  tree  or  the  > 
quality  of  the  fruit  it  produced:  sec-B 
ond,  there  are  but  few  orchards  in  any  # 
district,  but  contain  replacements,  and  3 
in  many  instances  the  replacement  is  1 
of  another  variety.   However,  this  or- 1 
der  must  be  filled,  but  the  grower  is  1 
busy,  or  is  about  to  leave  home  and  $ 
can't  sive  it  his  personal  attention,  so  ■ 
he  calls  in  bis  foreman  and  instructs  t 
him  to  put  a  crew  of  men  to  cutting  i 
buds. 

To  those   who  are   at   all  famil-JJ 
iar  with  such,  the  story  might  end  ■ 
with  this  sentence,  but  a  prospective  X 
orchardist  might  say,  "You  have  just  > 
reached  the  point  that  most  interests  V 
me,  how  about  it?"   To  make  a  long  X 
story  short,  these  men  go    into    the  ■ 
orchard  to  cut,  we  will    say,    10,000  ■ 
Bing  cherry  buds,  with  no  knowledge 
whatever    of    the    location    of  the 
variety  wanted;    however,  they  are 
cut,  carefully  packed    and  shipped, 
arrive  in  good  order,  the  stock  is  bud- 
ded and  the  trees  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  in  the  due  course  of  time 
they  are  sold.    When  planted  every 
care  is  given,  they  flourish,  the  years 
roll  by  until  time  of  production,  then 
the  disappointment,  instead  of  being 
true  to  name  they  are  liable  to  be  of 
half  dozen  different  varieties  too  late 
to  be  remedied.   Carelessness  and  not 
malice   aforethought!    These  condi- 
tions brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  As- 
sociation of  California. 

The  board  of  directors  consist  of 
Wm.  T.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  Fresno;  J.  E. 
Berghtholdt,  Newcastle;  H.  A.  Hyde, 
Watsonville:  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Ontar- 
io; J.  W.  Barnicott,  Newcastle;  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Wra.  T.  Kirkman. 
Jr..  president:  J.  E.  Berhtholdt,  vice- 
president,  and  Max  J.  Crow,  secretary' 
and  treasurer. 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  C». 


"rT1HE  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  hog  ranch  is  a  source  of  all- 
round  farming  economy  as  well  as  of  simple  hauling  economy.  These 
tires  save  time  and  the  handling  of  supplies  and  animals  while  reducing 
wear  on  truck,  minimizing  operating  cost,  saving  hog  shrinkage  and  sick- 
ness in  transit  and  demonstrating  other  important  advantages." — N.  T. 
Shearman,  Owner,  Shearman  Hog  Ranch,  P.  O.  Box  452,  El  Paso,  Texas 


AS  in  the  instance  cited  above,  a  large  number  of 
l  \  farmers,  planters,  dairymen,  and  ranchers  are 
reducing  much  of  their  general  farming  work,  in 
addition  to  their  actual  hauling  work,  with  pneumatic 
truck  tires. 

By  freeing  farm  trucks  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by 
solid  tires,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  relieve  farmers  of  the 
necessity  of  hauling  slowly  and  laboriously  either  with 
teams  or  solid -tired  trucks  and  thus  hindering  other 
activities. 

The  full  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  primarily  equip  a  motor  truck 
to  go  anywhere  on  and  off  a  farm  with  utmost  pro- 
tection to  mechanism,  load,  driver  and  plowed  ground 
or  paved  road. 


Thus  these  athletic  pneumatics  save  time  and  labor  in 
the  handling  of  supplies,  crops  and  stock,  and  in  the 
operation  of  power-driven  farm  machinery,  enabling 
easier  feeding,  watering,  fencing,  threshing,  wood- 
cutting and  the  like. 

The  rugged  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction, 
affording  the  foundation  of  the  whole  success  of  pneu- 
matic truck  tires,  results  both  from  Goodyear  pioneering 
work  and  that  extraordinary  care  in  manufacturing 
which  protects  our  good  name. 

The  detailed  reports  of  many  farmers  using  pneumatic 
truck  tires  to  improve  the  work  connected  with  di- 
versified crops,  or  such  specialties  as  fruit,  livestock  and 
dairy  products,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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DIRECT  FROM  PRODUCER. 


TO  CONSUMER 


pgr* 


From  the  Field 
Direct  to  You 


From  the  green  fields  of  California's  greatest 
ranches  you  can  obtain  your  supply  of  the  finest 
alfalfa.  No  middleman  handles  the  product  before, 
it  reaches  you  and  not  a  cent  of  the  cost  is  invested 
in  anything  but  QUALITY. 

By  this  arrangement,  prices  for  hay  are  stabilized 
and  are  always  as  low  as  they  can  be  made,  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  production. 

Uniform  quality — never  varying  from  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California — 
is  guaranteed.  Each  grade  is  carefully  selected  and 
follows  exactly  the  specifications  for  color  and 
texture. 

Make  sure  that  your  next  order  for  baled  alfalfa 
calls  for  the  A.  G.  C.  grades.  If  you  cannot  be  read- 
ily supplied,  communicate  with  us. 

Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

General  Offices: 
408  Pacific  Electric  Bldg^  Los  Angel. s. 
Telephone — Pico  54. 
Offices  at  Bakersricld,  Fresno,  Oakland,  El  Centxo, 
Riverside,  Lancaster 


Fruit 
Growers 


Patented  Automatic  Self-Locking  Device 


and 

Orchardists 

Attention — 

Here  is  the  only 
Orchard  Ladder 
ever  made — 
worth  while. 

Send  today  for 
Circular. 

Acme  Ladder  Co. 

189  Augusta  St, 
(Fhonf.  I'ico  3300)  Los  Angeles. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pore. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  lor  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


442-441  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  in  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  75c  per  doz. : 
$4  per  100;  or  $20  per  1000.  Rooted 
sprout*,  si  per  doz.;  *fi  per  100;  or  $30 
per  lOOO.  Divided  Crown*.  $1.20  per  doz.; 
$6  per  100,  or  S40  per  1000.  Write  for 
deHcrlptlve  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
010  East  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Much  Prosperity  South  of  the  "Loop" 

(Written  for  Paritlr  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KillingKworth.) 


As  we  journeyed  through  the  citrus  ; 
belt  of  Southern  California  during  the 
recent  copious  precipitations,  we  can  | 
say  without  equivocation  that  it  would 
take  a  corundum  wheel  to  remove  the 
smiles  that  decorated  the  faces  of  the . 
citrus  growers.  However,  that  smile, 
to  some  extent,  was  of  long  standing, 
or,  to  be  more  explicit,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  marketing  sea- 
son. The  orange,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
other  members  of  the  pomological 
family  in  the  matter  of  popularity  and 
high  prices,  established  a  standard  for 
high  prices  also,  and  that  standard  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  main- 
tained. Never  before  in  the  history 
of  citrus  culture  have  such  uniform 
prices  been  obtained.  The  Navel  crop 
is  practically  harvested,  but  there  is 
yet  the  Valencia — in  our  estimation 
the  "greatest  Roman  of  them  all" — 
that  will  cause  the  purse  strings  to 
expand.  We  noted  with  delight  the 
ladened  trees,  whose  fruit  was  of  uni- 
form size,  highly  colored,  and  of  su- 
perb texture,  all  of  which  will  add  to 
its  ever-increasing  popularity.  It  has 
been  our  privilege  and  our  pleasure 
to  witness  the  growth  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry of  California,  from  the  days  of 
6,000  cars  annually  to  more  than  50,- 
000.  During  all  of  that  time  we  have 
witnessed  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
industry,  at  times  upon  the  verge  of 
going  "upon  the  rocks,"  but  fortune 
has  favored  it.  Co-operation  in  all 
the  tranches  of  the  industry  turned 
the  trick  and  placed  it  upon  a  basis 
that  makes  'the  prices  now  being  ob- 
tained for  citrus  acreage  sound  like 
a  fairy  tale.  Six  thousand  dollars  per 
acre  of  75  orange  trees!  Figure  it 
out  and  see  what  that  is  per  tree. 
Such  prices  have  been  paid  for  Cali- 
fornia orange  orchards  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  it's  no  Southern 
California  real  estate  boom  story, 
either.  At  prices  that  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  past  two  seasons  for 
Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  or- 
anges, the  purchaser  at  the  aforesaid 
price  was  a  man  of  business  acumen. 

Citrus  Industry  Buoyant. 

The  present  fabulous  prices  being 
paid  for  citrus  property  and  the  con- 
tinued firmness  of  the  citrus  market 
are  the  means  of  marked  increase  in 
acreage'.  At  every  turn  of  the  road 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  will  carry  may 
be  seen  the  planting  of  either  oranges 
or  lemons,  oranges  predominating. 
Having  learned  from  experience  the 
localities  best  adapted  to  certain  vari- 
eties, the  varieties  adapted  to  that 
locality  are  planted  almost  exclusive- 
ly; for  example,  Orange  county  pre- 
dominates in  the  production  of  Valen- 
cias  (90  per  cent  of  the  oranges  raised 
there  are  Valencias) ;  while  Los  An- 
geles, Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
counties  run  largely  to  Washington 
Navels.  However,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  such;  the  same  may  be 
noticed  in  the  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  deciduous  fruits,  all  of  which 
may  be  attributed  to  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions. 

After  an  absence  of  a  number  of 
years  from  the  Southern  citrus  belt, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  many  dis- 
tricts ^opening  up  large  deciduous 
prospects,  and  some  are  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  Water  is  being 
developed  in  sections  heretofore 
thought  useless  to  attempt,  and  by 
this  development  large  acreages  are 
being  planted  to  many  varieties  of  de- 
ciduous fruits,  principally  canning 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears.  There  is 
scarcely  a  town  of  any  note  but  has  a 
cannery — very  .  little  fruit  is  dried. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  makes  it  at- 
tractive to  the  canners.  and  as  help 
is  easily  procured  the  canning  indus- 
try is  forging  forward  at  a  surprising 
rate. 

Fruit  Not  the  Only  Thing. 

One  does  not  want  to  become 
California  produces  nothing  but  fruit. 
Travel  through  the  vegetable  section 
of  several  of  the  counties  there  will 
produce  a  change  of  mind,  for  it  looks 
as  though  there  was  enough  to  supply 
the  entire  world.  There  was  too  much 
of  certain  kinds  produced  this  season, 


such  as  lettuce;  unfortunately,  the 
season  came  on  at  the  same  time  with 
Imperial  Valley,  and  there  was  a  very 
heavy  loss;  but  as  it  is  a  short  crop 
the  land  can  be  quickly  given  up  to 
the  production  of  some  other  kind  of 
vegetable.  There  is  something  else 
that  looms  up  in  vast  proportions— 
the  strawberry  industry;  something 
like  800  acres  in  close  proximity  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  sold  to  the  canners 
at  15  cents  per  pound.  There  are  also 
a  great  many  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries raised  in  many  sections.  We 
will  not  go  into  detail,  but  will  each 
week  acquaint  the  readers  oi  the 
Rural  Press  with  something  of  inter- 
est in  the  line  of  horticulture,  as  seen 
on  an  extended  trip  through  the  great 
valleys  of  the  State,  as  well  as  that 
up-and-doing  section  south  of  the 
"loop." 


REMOTES    CROWDED  ORANGE 
TREES. 


Modern  tree  planting  is  farther 
apart  than  that  of  several  years  ago. 
but  many  of  older  planted  orchards  of 
all  kinds  are  much  too  crowded.  It 
takes  nerve  to  remove  a  bearing  tre«, 
but  it  often  pays. 

On  one  of  the  Valencia  groves  man- 
aged by  Magee  Mhoon  of  Lindsay, 
where  the  trees  were  twenty  feet 
apart  and  very  crowded,  half  of  the 
trees  were  removed  on  alternate  rows 
through  a  strip  of  the  place  to  see 
what  the  result  would  be.  This  was 
done  three  years  ago.  Although  only 
one  tree  in  four  was  removed,  it  gave 
each  tree  left  more  air  and  light  and 
helped  production,  though  hardly 
enough  to  overcome  the  loss  of  the 
trees  cut  out. 

Last  season  was  the  first  that  a  defi- 
nite record  of  results  were  taken. 
On  the  wagon  rows  where  one  tree  in 
four  was  out  the  yield  averaged  620 
loose  boxes;  while  on  the  untouched 
rows  the  yield  averaged  682  boxes; 
that  is,  the  thinned  part  of  the  or- 
chard had  almost  caught  up  to  the 
other,  but  not  quite.  Later,  it  may 
overtake  it. 

A  wiser  plan  possibly  would  have 
been,  according  to  Mr.  Mhoon,  to  cut 
back  the  trees  instead  of  uprooting 
them,  just  as  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
budded.  That  would  have  let  more 
light  into  the  other  trees  without  re- 
ducing the  total  yield  to  speak  of  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  the  total  produc- 
tion would  be  better  than  if  the' or- 
chard had  been  left  as  it  was. 

On  this  orchard  there  is  an  esti- 
mated crop  of  20,000  picking  boxes 
from  21»4  acres.  It  has  always  been 
a  tremendous  producer  and  money- 
maker. 


WALNUT  MEATS  UNDER  TACI  I  M. 


The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  are  placing  a  new  pack- 
age on  the  market  that  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  walnut  industry. 
The  walnuts  are  hulled  and  graded: 
the  light-colored  halves  are  placed 
in  pint  glass  jars  under  vacuum, 
under  pressure  of  28  inches,  a  perfect 
vacuum  being  :!0-inch  pressure. 

Manager  Thorpe  stated  that  wal- 
nuts treated  in  this  manner  would 
retain  their  freshness  for  an  indefinite 
period,  when  if  placed  in  cans  or 
glass,  even  though  hermetically  seal- 
ed, they  were  liable  to  get  musty  and 
possibly  wormy. 

These  packages  have  not  been 
placed  on  the  market,  as  they  have 
just  passed  through  the  experimental 
stage,  which  has  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  retail  price  will  more 
than  likely  be  around  35  cents  per 
ounce  glass. 


GAP  FILLED  WHERE  GRAFT  DIES. 


Where  the  stub  of  a  main  branch  of 
a  tree  has  been  grafted  and  the  graft 
dies,  leaving  a  bad  open  space  In  the 
top,  pull  the  limbs  on  each  side  of  the 
gap  partially  together  and  tie  them 
there.  Later  on.  repeat  the  pulling 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season  and 
the  gap  will  be  filled. 
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More  Than  Anyone  Else 
YOU  Need  What  This 
Trade  Mark  Stands  For  A/ 


i 


Because  you  haven't  a  battery  service  station  just  around 
the  corner  to  call  on  in  a  hurry  when  things  don't  go 
just  right — 

Because  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  your  car  any 
more  than  you  can  afford  to  be  without  modern  farm 
machinery  — 

Because  you  operate  your  car  not  for  pleasure  but  as 
an  essential  to  your  business  and  you  want  upkeep  cost 
as  low  as  possible. 


MB 


There  are  a  good  many  other 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  be 
more  particular  than  anybody 
to  see  that  you  get  a  Still  Better 
Willard  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 

Threaded  Rubber  has  this 
particular  advantage  over  any 
ordinary  insulation:  —  It  does 
not  have  to  be  replaced,  whereas 
the  ordinary  kind  is  usually  re- 
placed at  least  once  during  the 
life  of  the  battery. 

The  work  of  reinsulation  al- 
ways means  tearing  down  the 
battery   and   pulling   out  the 


positive  and  negative  plates. 
When  this  is  done,  the  plates 
may  be  found  to  be  damaged  so 
that  nobody  can  say  how  long 
the  batfery  will  last  or  how  well 
it  will  serve. 

,  It's  easy  to  do  away  with  this 
trouble  and  this  chance  of  short- 
ened battery  life  by  saying,  "I 
want  a  Still  Better  Willard  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation." 

Ask  the  nearest  Willard  Serv- 
ice Station  for  particulars  about 
Threaded  Rubber  and  what  it 
means  in  added  battery  life  and 
better  battery  service. 

Willard  Service 


mm 
fffp! 


III  im 

§1  nil 


Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
performs  the  important  task  of 
separating  each  positive  plate 
from  its  negative  neighbor,  and 
prevents  short  circuits  which 
would  soon  ruin  the  battery. 


STORAGE - 

BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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PACIFIC  wann  EVAPORATOR 
Handles  Grapes  in  Any  Capacity 


Pacific  Evaporator  is 
equally  indispensable 
for  the  big  commercial 
dryer  and  the  vineyard- 
ist.  We  sell  plans  for  any 
capacity,  from  5  tons  up. 

Big  or  small,  Pacific 
Evaporator  produces 
highest  quality. 

We  will  give  greater 
capacity  for  less  cost 
than  any  other  system 
of  drying  in  the  market. 
You  can  build  a  ten-unit 
plant  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  100  tons  of 
fresh  grapes,  for 
$27,500. 

Same  proportion  of 
cost  applies  to  any  size. 
Oar  furnace  will  burn 
any  kind  of  fuel- -wood, 
coal,  oil,  distillate. 


Write  for  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 

Call  at  our  office,  if  convenient,  and  inspect 
our  complete  scale  model. 

Pacific  Wann  Evaporator  Co. 

ROBERT  C  NEWELL,  \YM.  C.  MURDOCH,  JIL,  JOHN  T.  WANN 
m  First  National  Rank  Building.  Phone  Sutter  3080 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Increase  in  Apple  Storage. 

On  March  1  there  was  an  excess  of 
2,337,000  barrels  of  apples  in  storage 
in  the  United  States  over  last  season's 
storage.  Canada's  excess  amounted  to 
250,000  barrels.  During  the  past  three 
weeks  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  movement  of  western  apples  to 
eastern  markets.  Up  to  the  present 
time  export  shipments  have  been  very 
light,  not  on  account  of  a  demand  for 
American  apples,  but  the  rate  of  for- 
eign exchange  was  such  that  ship- 
ments were  not  justifiable.  However, 
with  the  approach  of  another  season, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  large  excess 
now  on  hand,  prices  will  necessarily 
have  to  reach  a  lower  plane;  when 
6uch  becomes  the  case  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  great  many  apples  ex- 
ported. 

Record  Shipment  of  Rhubarb. 

Joe  Arata,  who  represents  A.  Levy 
and  J.  Zetner  Co.  in  the  rhubarb  dis- 
trict of  Alameda  county,  says  that  he 
has  shipped  37  cars  of  rhubarb  to  east- 
ern points,  which  has  broken  all  prev- 
ious records  for  early  shipments.  This 
record  shipment  was  brought  about  by 
the  season  opening  up  a  week  earlier 
than  the  1919  season.  Present  outlook 
is  for  a  prolonged  season.    Mr.  Arata 


CALIFORNIA  AND  SEED  POTATO 
GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 28th  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Select  Best  Seed  Potatoes  for  Plant- 
ing." I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  title  of  the  article  but  not  with  the 
contents,  and  I  feel  free  to  criticise 
on  the  stand  that  I  have  always  been 
a  booster  for  your  paper. 

The  author  of  this  article  goes  on 
to  say  that  "California-grown  seed  po- 
tatoes are  inferior."  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  state  that  California  potatoes  are 
unfit  for  planting. 

Now  I  wish  to  take  very  strenuous 
objection  to  this  statement.  It  may  be 
true  that  most  of  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  delta  section  are  not  good  seed 
potatoes  even  if  they  did  not  have  in- 
sect diseases  which  they  doubtless 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  potatoes 
produced  in  our  sandy  uplands  and 
lighter  soils  are  just  as  good  as  any 
Oregon  or  Nevada  potatoes,  and  I 
don't  know  but  that  they  are  better. 

We  are  producing  many  thousands 
of  sacks  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in 
Sonoma  county  each  year.  The  indus- 
try is  growing.    These  potatoes  have 
j  been  shipped  to  practically  every  po- 
I  tato  producing  section  in  the  United 
i  States  and  are  in  demand  at  far  bet- 
ter prices  than  the  Oregon  potatoes. 
I  While  in  the  quarantine  office  at  San 
I  Francisco,  I  had  occasion  to  inspect 
I  many  thousand  sacks  of  imported  po- 
tatoes and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
would  rather  have  a,  California  certi- 
fied seed  potato  for  planting  than  any 
from  outside  sources. 

O.  E.  BREMNER, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Sonoma  County. 
[We  welcome  criticism  of  all  articles, 
I  and  in  cold  print  we  see  that  the 
statement  in  regard  to  potatoes  grown 
for  seed  was  too  broad.  It  should 
have  made  allowance  for  the  good 
seed  potatoes  p-,oduced  in  a  number 
of  districts.  However,  the  statement 
might  well  have  indicated  that  per- 
haps most  of  the  California  grown 
potatoes  used  for  seed  in  California 
were  not  grown  for  seed,  and  should 
not  be  planted.  Seed-potato  growing 
in  California  is  still  in  its  infancy 
and  the  product  is  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  all  the  potatoes  planted 
in  the  State.  Where  potatoes  are 
g  own  for  seed  under  proper  precau- 
tions regarding  disease,  temperature 
of  soil  and  trueness  to  name,  we  glad- 
ly agree  that  none  from  other  States 
are  better.  Certification  is  the  stamp 
of  the  State  on  the  highest  quality  of 
these;  and  while  the  production  of 
certified  potatoes  in  California  has 
been  almost  nothing.  We  look  for 
this  industry  to  properly  assume  an 
increasingly  impo  *tant  position  under 
the  favorable  law  enacted  by  the  1919 
Legislature. — Ed.] 


stated  that  even  the  high  price  of  sug- 
ar did  not  stop  the  demand  for  rhu- 
barb, the  prices  being  realized  are 
record  breakers.  The  bulk  of  rhubarb 
grown  in  Alameda  county  goes  from 
,the  San  lx)renzo  district;  however, 
there  i#  a  large  acreage  around  San 
Leandro  and  in  Hayward.  Soil  condi- 
tions in  these  districts  are  most  favor- ' 
able. 

Small  Oranges  in  Demand. 

Owing  to  the  light  crop  of  Navel  or- 
anges the  fruit  for  the  most  part  has 
been  large,  and  many  "off  sizes"  have 
appeared  in  the  market  owing  to  that 
fact,  such  fruit  has  taken  a  set  back, 
but  this  will  in  all  probability  be  off- 
set by  an  increase  in  price  of  small 
sizes  which  are  now  in  demand,  but 
scarce.  There  is  an  exceptional  crop 
of  Valencia  oranges  and  of  desirable 
sizes,  however,  this  fruit  will  not 
move  in  any  quantity  for  some  week* 
to  come,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  hold 
the  Valencias  back  until  the  Navels 
have  been  shipped.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  Valencia  orange,  in  order  to 
reach  its  perfect  state  of  maturity, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  June  1.  At  that  time  Navel 
shipments  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
have  ceased. 

Fruit  Prostpects  Favorable. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  damage 
to  the  1920  fruit  crop  by  the  heat  and 
lack  of  water  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley last  year  is  pretty  well  overcome  i 
by  the  favorable  spring  weather.  Fruit  | 
buds  were  few  and  poorly  developed  on 
many  unirrigated  orchards  last  year, 
but  the  showers  have  been  so  numer- 
ous and  the  weather  so  mild  that  the 
buds  have  been  quite  satisfactory  on 
the  majority  of  orchards  and  although 
it  is  rather  early  to  guess  prospects 
it  would  seem  that  a  fair  crop  might 
reasonably  be  expected  both  with 
peaches,  grapes  and  prunes.  Trees 
and  vines  that  were  well  irrigated  all 
last  year  are  in  the  finest  kind  nf 
shape. 


During  the  month  of  January  EJajrtr 
era  people  invested  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  in  Sacramento  Valley  lands. 


EttobUsted  en 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  e  Main  St* 

Opp.  P.K.  Depol 

Los  Anyelea.  Cal. 
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Hay  harvested  by  the 
Dam  System  means 
more  dollars  in  profit 
whether  you  market 
your  hay  or  feed  it. 
The  Dain  System  Rake 
enables  yon  to  use  this 
system. 


WHEN  we  know  just 
where  a  leak  is,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  stop 
it  easily. 

There  is  a  big  leak  in  hay 
profits.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says 
so.  It  says  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  annual  hay 
crop  grades  choice.  Only 
from  20  to  30  per  cent 
grades  No.  l.#  And  60  per 
cent  grades  No.  3. 

Where  the  Leak  in 
Hay  Profits  Is 

We  all  know  what  "choice"  hay 
is  when  we  see  it.  It  is  bright 
in  color,  sound  as  to  foliage, 
fragrant,  and  full  of  nutrients. 
It  is  relished  by  live-stock  and 
easily  digested.  It  brings  the 
top  market  price  when  you  sell, 
and  it  gives  maximum  returns 
when  you  feed  it. 

We  all  know  what  No.  3  hay  is 
when  we  see  it.  It  is  "off  color." 
It  has  lost  much  of  its  foliage. 
It  is  tasteless.  %  Stock  will  not 
eat  it  readily.  And  it  carries 
but  litt'e  nutrition,  in  proportion 
to  its  non-digestible  fiber.  It  is 
all  right  for  stall  litter,  but  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  for  feeding 
or  selling.  Its  market  price  is 
about  $10  a  ton  less  than  that 
of  choice  hay. 

The  big  difference  between 
choice  hay  and  No.  3  hay  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  curing.  The 
leak  in  hay  profits  is  in  incorrect 
curing  methods. 

Curing  in  the  Swath 
is  Costly 

Letting  the  hay  lie  in  swaths  to 
cure  under  a  hot  sun  is  the 
method  that  frequently  causes 
the  big  loss.  And  here  is  the 
reason: 

You  have  noted  that  hay,  when 
cut  by  the  mower,  falls  back  in 
a  position  similar  to  shingles  on 
a  roof,  with  the  heads  and  leaves 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
Stems  underneath  in  the  shade. 


Stop  the  Leak  in 
\burHavRt)fits 


TWO  hours  of  hot  sun- 
shine sears  the  exposed 
leaves  and  stops  the  process 
of  draining  water  from  the 
plant.  The  pores  in  the 
leaves  are  closed  and  the 
water  is  sealed  up  inside 
the  stems.  The  sun  con- 
tinues to  shine  on  the  heads 
and  leaves  until  the  water 
is  slowly  steamed  out 
through  the  stems.  The 
leaves  are  sunburned  long 
before  this  unnatural  proc- 
ess has  continued  until  the  hay 
will  go  into  stack  or  mow  with- 
out spoiling.  They  will  crumble 
between  your  finger  and  thumb. 
Many  of  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the 
process  of  raking  and  stacking  or 
loading  and  storing.  The  hay 
does  not  have  the  color,  the  fra- 
grance, the  palatability,  the  diges- 
tive qualities  nor  the  nutrition  of 
the  "choice"  or  .the  No.  1  grades 
cured  in  the  proper  way. 

Use  of  the  Dain  System 
Stops  the  Leak 

By  doing  away  with  the  old- 
style  method  of  swath-curing, 
and  using  the  Dain  System  of 
Air-curing  Hay,  many  hay 
growers  have  stepped  the  leak 
in  their  hay  profits.  They  are 
making  "choice"  or  "No.  1"  hay 
instead  of  the  lower,  unprofitable 
grade  that  they  used  to  make. 

The  Dain  System  is  called 
"Nature's  Way  of  Curing  Hay." 
It  puts  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciple that  properly  curing  hay  is 
merely  taking  the  water  out  of 
the  hay  rapidly  and  efficiently 
while  keeping  the  nutrients  in, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  let  the  water 
pass  out  of  the  plant  in  the  nat- 
ural way. 

Water  leaving  a  plant  in  the 
natural  way  passes  out  through 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  per- 
spiration. Examine  a  blade  of 
green  hay  under  a  microscope, 
and  you  will  see  little  drops  of 
water  oozing  out  all  the  time. 
How  rapid  and  thorough  this 
natural  process  is  can  be  best 
understood  when  one  remem- 
bers that  from  200  to  400  tons 
of  water  per  acre  are  utilized 
in  maturing  a  hay  crop. 


THE  Dain  System  Rake 
was  built  for  the  special 
purpose  of  handling  hay 
while  it  is  still  green.  Using 
this  rake,  you  follow  the 
mower  before  the  sun  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  sear 
the  leaves.  The  rake  picks 
the  hay  up  while  the  leaves 
are  still  active  and  delivers  it 
on  clean  stubble  in  a  medi- 
um-sized, loose  windrow. 

The  action  of  the  rake  places  the 
bulk  of  the  leaves  on  the  shady 
inside,  and  the  stems  on  the 
sunny  outside  of  the  windrows. 
The  windrows,  being  loose,  air 
passes  through  freely.  The 
leaves  continue  to  function  nor- 
mally in  draining  water  rapidly 
from  the  plant.  More  quickly 
and  with  less  labor  than  in 
swath  curing,  the  hay  is  ready 
for  the  stack  or  mow.  And  only 
by  this  method  of  curing  can 
hay  be  given  the  feeding  quali- 
ties that  bring  you  the  greatest 
returns  when  you  feed  h  ot 
when  you  sell  it. 

Find  Out  all  About 
the  Dain  System 

Don't  fail  to  find  out  about  the 
Dain  System  and  the  Dain  Sys- 
tem Rake  before  your  next 
haying  season  begins.  Make  it 
the  means  of  stopping  the  leak 
in  your  haying  profit. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to 
show  you  this  rake.  He  will 
show  you  how  easily  it  works- 
how  its  operation  makes  the 
Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay 
the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable  method  that  youcan  use. 

Note  the  inclined  frame  that  distin- 
guishes the  Dain  from  other  rakes  of 
its  type.  You  will  find  that  this  in- 
clined frame  it  as  important  as  a 
properly-shaped  moldboard  ona  plow. 
The  frame  is  low  at  the  front  end 
and  increases  in  height  toward  the 
rear— its  capacity  increases  as  the 
volume  of  hay  increases.  The  low 
front  end  is  set  slightly  ahead  of  the 
tooth  bars,  causing  the  hay  to  come 
up  against  the  frame  and  pitch  for- 
ward in  the  loose  coil  that  character- 
izes the  Dain  way— the  way  that  puts 
the  leaves  inside,  the  stems  outside, 
and  allows  plenty  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  windrow. 


WRITEJTODAY  FOR  A  FREE  BOOKLET.  We  have  prepared  a  booklet  that  explains  the  Dain  System  thor- 
oughly. Many  thousands  of  copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  distributed.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.    Send  for  your  free  copy  today.     Address  John  Deere,   Moline,   Illinois.     Ask  for  booklet  DS-I38 
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iJRUIT  GROWER^ 

"for  tree  planting 
genuine  Can|J  is 
most  satistactoiy9 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

Yoa  will  enjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds-  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Office*: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


(  * 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

For  HAY,' i  FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PKICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggelcr  8c  Musser  Seed  Co*. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels.  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  tree*  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun.  sandstorms,  barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  TeU  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  sou  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIRLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chill,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers,  Cantaloupes.  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pots  in  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all,  nave  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXP  AN  PBOTECT0B  CO.,  933  E.  Central  Ave., 


Raisin  Company  Extending  Activities 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Merced  County  is  developing  into 
an  important  factor  in  the  raisin 
world,  so  much  so  that  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company  intend  to  enter  the 
Livingston  field  at  once  so  that  they 
may  be  in  readiness  to  handle  the 
coming  season's  business.  This  in- 
formation comes  from  Wylie  M. 
Giffen,  the  president  of  the  association. 
It  is  the  intention  to  erect  an  up-to- 
date  stemming  plant,  of  such  pro- 
portion that  the  raisins  from  a  large 
area  may  be  handled  .and  stored 
awaiting  future  disposition.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Giffen  stated  that  it  might 
be  possible  that  for  the  present  season 
the  association  would  rent  quarters 
with  sufficient  floor  space  to  meet 
their  requirements.  The  Livingston 
section  produces  a  very  fine  quality 
of  raisin  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  pack  a  portion  of  the 


season's  tonnage  in  cartons.  ' 

The  raisin  industry  is  fast  coming 
into  favor  in  Merced  County.  Soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able. Many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
grapes  are  being  planted,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  Thompson  seed- 
less. All  varieties  of  both  table  and 
wine  grapes  are  adapted  to  existing 
conditions.  With  the  reputation  the 
Associated  Raisin  Growers  have  made 
in  bringing  the  raisin  industry  out  of 
chaos,  into  actual  money,  handing  out 
to  the  grower  something  besides  red 
ink  and  postage  stamps,  and  an 
occasional  bill  for  freight  and  pack- 
ing charges,  why  shouldn't  the  raisin 
growers  of  not  only  Merced  County, 
but  the  growers  of  every  other  county 
where  raisins  are  produced,  place 
their  product  in  the  hands  of  such 
institutions? 


Southern  Berry  Crop  Looks  Promising 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  Southern  California  Berry 
Growers'  Association  are  very  opti- 
mistic on  the  berry  outlook  for  the 
coming  season.  The  crop  will  be 
large  and  an  exceptional  quality  is 
predicted.  Abundance  of  rain  and 
climatic  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able; these  conditions  will  hasten  the 
ripening  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
1919  season.  S.  J.  Otsu,  secretary  of 
the  Association,  stated  that  there 
would  be  a  marked  increase  in  price, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  that  such 
be  the  case,  as  the  increased  cost  of 
labor,  material  and  land  rent  would 
demand  it.  In  the  Monetae  Gardena, 
San  Gabriel,  El  Monte  and  Pasadena 
districts  there  are  800  acres  of  berries 
under  cultivation.  About  60  per  cent 
of  the  vines  are  new,  which  means 
excellent  berries.  First  shipments  to 
local  markets  will  begin  March  10. 


The  Association  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  an  extensive  shipping  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  their  intention  to  invade 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  markets 
the  coming  season.  Local  shippers, 
preservins'  and  canning  companies  in 
the  Gardena  and  San  Gabriel  district? 
will  handle  something  like  75  cars. 

Canneries  have  already  placed  con- 
tracts with  growers  for  their  supply 
of  strawberries  for  the  year  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
12  cents  in  1919.  The  canneries  are 
also  contracting  for  raspberries  at  4% 
cents  per  pound  more  than  for  the 
crop  of  1919,  and  blackberries  are 
being  contracted  for  at  2%  cents  per 
pound  more.  It  seems  to  be  the 
custom  to  place  the  first  crop  of  bush 
berries  with  the  canneries  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August;  balance 
of  season  the  crop  is  for  table  use  and 
family  canning  purposes. 


Oakdale  Almond  Plant  to  Be  Enlarged 


The  Oakdale  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change find  it  necessary  that  they 
should  increase  their  storage  capac- 
ity in  order  to  handle  the  increase  in 
the  output  of  almonds  of  that  district. 
It  is  the  intention  to  construct  a  $20,- 
000  building.  The  plans  for  the  build- 
ing have  been  approved  by  the  di- 
rectors, awaiting  the  approval  of  the 
growers. 

The  plant  will  be  so  designed  as  to 
handle  the  entire  acreage  of  almonds 
in  the  section.  It  will  be  large  enough 
to  sort  and  bleach  200  tons  of  nuts 
per  day.  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed of  hollow  tile  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  Automatic  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  for  handling 
and  sorting  the  nuts,  and  conveying 
the  sacks  to  the  bleaching  plant  elim- 
inating extra  handling. 


The  increased  acreage  and  tonnage 
makes  the  Oakdale  association  one  of 
leading  associations  in  the  State.  At 
present,  it  is  without  facilities  of  any 
kind  since  the  destruction  by  fire  last 
season  of  the  warehouse  which  they 
had  under  lease.  They  sustained  a 
loss  of  $50,000  by  the  fire.  During  the 
past  five  years  thousands  of  acres  of 
almonds  have  been  planted.  A  large 
part  of  this  new  acreage  will  come  into 
bearing  within  the  next  three  years, 
therefore  it  is  imperative  that  in- 
creased facilities  for  handling  and 
storage  be  arranged  at  once.  Oakdale 
district  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  ex- 
excellent  almond  producer,  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  in  a 
very  few  years  be  one  of  the  largest 
almond-producing  sections  la  the 
State. 


Walnut  Shells  Put  to  Good  Use 


,  Cat. 


The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation believe  in  conserving  every- 
thing in  connection  with  their  indus- 
try— even  the  shell  no  longer  goes  to 
the  dump  or  into  the  family  stove  for 
heating  purposes.  Instead,  a  kiln  has 
been  erected  in  which  the  shells  are 
treated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  transformed  into  charcoal  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chicken 
feed,  and  they  are  even  going  fur- 
ther by  converting  the  smoke  from  its 
charcoal  ovens  into  creosote.  Dyna- 
mite manufacturers  made  use  of  the 
shells  during  the  world  war  by  pul- 
verizing them,  when  they  were  used 
in  packing  explosives  for  shipment. 
The  process  of  crushing  the  shells 
proved  too  expensive,  consequently 
the  matter  was  abandoned.  Every- 
one remembers  how  eagerly  peach 
and  apricot  pits  were  sought  after 
during  the  war;  they  were  converted 


into  charcoal  for  use  in  gas  masks. 
This  gave  the  walnut  growers  a  tip 
whereby  they  found  that  a  fine  grade 
of  charcoal  could  be  made  from  wal- 
nut shells. 

A  charcoal  factory  with  several  gas- 
burning  ovens  has  been  erected  at 
their  dust-spray  plant,  where  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  walnut  shells  will 
be  burned  this  season.  The  yield  is 
approximately  one  ton  of  charcoal  to 
three  of  shells,  and  prices  realized 
are  from  $50  to  $75  per  ton.  This 
product  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  of 
terms  by  the  poultry  producers.  They 
claim  it  to  be  superior  to  any  char- 
coal on  the  market. 


A  negro  was  trying  t»  saddle  a 
mule,  when  a  bystander  asked:  "Does 
that  mule  ever  kick  you?" 

"No,  suh,  but  he  kicks  sometimes 

whar  I'se  jes  been." 
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"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DURO"  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
420  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  A,  LOS  ANGELES. 

We  have  some  good  territory  for 
live  dealers 


Madewell 


|ock 
%mPipe 

With  the  1 

r|pck$eam$leeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  1* 

E.1 2th  St.  and  25th  Ave.   Oakland.  CoL 


MADEWtu 


DEMAND  FOR  DRIED  WINE 
GRAPES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Notwithstanding  that  constitutional 
prohibition  has  placed  a  ban  on  the 
shipment  of  wine  grapes  in  either  a 
green  or  dried  state,  when  known  that 
they  are  to  be  used  for  wine  purposes, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
product  in  either  state.  On  traveling 
through  the  grape  districts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  we  learned  that  con- 
tracts have  been  made  at  16  cents  per 
pound  for  dried  wine  grapes,  and  $40 
per  ton  has  been  offered  for  wine 
grapes  in  a  green  state.  There  seems 
to  be  no  lack  of  confidence,  by  some, 
that  the  law  governing  the  manufac- 
ture of  light  wines  will  be  repealed. 
We  learned  from  Mr;  Rutherford,  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  of  Stanislaus 
county,  that  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  grape  growing  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  was  there  such  interest 
being  taken.  Millions  of  cuttings  were 
being  placed  in  nursery  for  future  use, 
the  Thompson  seedless  and  Emperor 
varieties  predominating.  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford stated  that  so  eager  were  they 
for  grape  cuttings  that  when  vine- 
yards were  being  pruned  there  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  man  at  each  end  of  the 
row  waiting  for  cuttings  to  be  thrown 
over  the  fence,  and  it  made  but  little 
difference  as  to  variety,  just  so  they 
were  grapes. 

At  this  point  we  can  not  refrain 
from  issuing  a  warning  to  those  who 
intend  planting  grapes  of  any  special 
variety,  to  be  careful  in  placing  their 
orders,  for  when  vines  are  gathered 
promiscuously  and  planted  in  nursery 
row  without  any  knowledge  of  vari- 
eties there  is  liable  to  be  serious  mis- 
takes made,  on  account  of  no  record 
being  kept.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are 
not  only  costly,  but  much  time  is  lost 
when  vines  have  to  be  grafted  over,  or 
replaced  by  standard  varieties.  How- 
ever, no  reliable  nursery  need  be 
feared  on  this  point 


NURSERY   STOCK   UNTRUE  TO 
NAME. 


442-444  San  some  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cab 


"The  R.  E.  Franke  Nursery  Com- 
pany of  Santa  Ana,  California,  has 
pleaded  guilty  in  selling  nursery  stock 
untrue  to  name,  and  has  been  sen- 
tenced on  each  of  two  counts  $200, 
or  two  hundred  days  in  jail.  We  be- 
lieve this  will  result  in  much  good  to 
our  horticultural  interests.  The  com- 
pany has  considerable  stock  yet  on 
hand.  We  have  no  assurance  that  it 
is  properly  named,  but  cannot  prove 
that  it  is  not  properly  named." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Earl  Morris  of 
Santa  Ana,  Orange  county. 

It  is  the  old  story — a  game  that  has 
been  played  since  California  entered 
the  horticultural  arena.  In  some  in- 
stances such  was  from  carelessness 
and  neglect,  but  in  others  premedi- 
tated. The  loss  that  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  gruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  misrepresentation  of  nur- 
sery stock  would  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 


IS  DEEP  PLOWING  THE  BEST? 


BEET  CULTIVATOR 


Deep  plowing  of  citrus  groves  is 
strongly  advocated  in  some  places  and 
may  prove  a  big  success  in  some 
groves.  Certainly  a  lot  of  the  best 
growers  do  not  believe  in  it.  Enough 
of  them  do  not  to  make  a  person  very 
suspicious  of  the  benefits  of  doing  ft 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  after  all  is 
in  the  eating,  no  matter  how  theory 
goes. 

In  the  Lindsay  section  the  H.  Spens- 
Black  orchard  of  20  acres  gave  what 
is  considered  the  best  results  of  any 
orchard  of  Washington  navels  of  sim- 
ilar size  in  the  district  with  9,700 
loose  boxes. 

This  is  an  old  orchard  and  shallow 
working,  mostly  discing  in  spring  and 
cultivating  between  irrigations,  has 
always  been  the  regular  rule.  As  far 
as  pruning  is  concerned,  the  only 
thing  done  in  that  line  is  to  cut  out 
dead  wood  and  wood  that  is  worn  out 
and  likely  to  die  soon.  In  other  words, 
about  the  only  pruning  is  to  remove 
worn-out  brush. 

No  cover  crops  are  grown,  but 
heavy  applications  of  barnyard  ma- 


The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is,  that  you  should 
anticipate  your  needs  at  least 
six  months  in  advance,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  steel  pro- 
ducts. Placing  your  orders 
early  for  what  you  may  need 
will  save  you  vexatious  delay. 

The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is 
made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
high  carbon  steel  with  a  truss 
connecting  it  to  the  main  cast- 
ings, supporting  the  two  steering 
wheels.  This  construction  makes 
a  cultivator  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  down  in  the  center 
and  in  consequence  the  wheels 


are  always  in  line  and  under  easy 
control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel 
with  a  strong  arm  at  each  end 
which  connects  with  the  lifting 
rod,  allowing  no  chance  for  the 
frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the 
ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far 
enough  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows. 

The  foot  control  of  the  front 
wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turn- 
buckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is 
very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock 
is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  ex- 
cept on  the  turns.  An  important 
item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that 
the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel 
points  and  all  repair  parts  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Our  Booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY— California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Month 


IT  DOES 

Plowing 

Disking 

Cultivating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

52  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEEDS 


that  are  full  of  life, 
and  the  service  that 
goes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co., 


439  S.  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles 


nure  per  acre  were  put  on  and  the 
crop  jumped  to  9,700  boxes.  Now  it  is 
fertilized  with  both  commercial  and 
barnyard  manure  each  season.  As 
good  a  rule  as  anything  with  orange 
trees  seems  to  be:  avoid  freak  meth- 
ods until  the  other  fellow  proves  them 
out,  and  fertilize  well. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  A  IMHT  TMfiAX  Growers  making-  $1000 
[  1  iy  KJ  Ti  and    over    per  acre 

annually.     Splendid   results   in   six  months. 

Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog-  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


During  the  month  of  January  East- 
ern people  invested  more  than  $1,- 
500,000  in  Sacramento  Valley  lands. 

Offers  of  $135  and  $140  per  ton  have 
been  reported  for  this  season's  crop 
of  apricots  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuper- 
tino. 

The  area  under  olives  in  Algeria 
last  year  was  13,300  acres;  production 
of  olives,  29,000,000  pounds;  produc- 
tion of  olive  oil,  441,000  gallons. 

H.  H.  Giddings  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  as  assist- 
ant general  manager  in  charge  of 
agencies  west  of  Salt  Lake  and  El 
Paso  and  south  of  Ashland,  Ore. 

Apple  production  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  Northwest  since 
1900.  Last  year  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  with  the  help  of  Montana 
and  Colorado,  produced  one-quarter 
of  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  country. 

Strawberry  season  will  start  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  April  15th.  There 


is  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  acreage 
over  last  year.  Most  of  the  crop  has 
been  contracted  for  at  14  cents  per 
pound. 

General  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  Fresno  Raisin  Day  on  April  30  in- 
clude a  parade  and  pageant,  auto 
races  and  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening. 
All  the  committees  for  the  celebra- 
tion have  been  named. 

Winegrapes  in  the  Sacramento  sec- 
tion are  being  contracted  for  at  as 
high  as  $40  a  ton  for  the  1920  crop. 
But  none  will  be  used  in  wine  mak- 
ing. The  greater  part  will  go  toward 
manufacturing  grape  juice,  while 
thousands  of  pounds  will  be  dried. 

Wax  fungus,  which  means  death  to 
fruit  trees,  has  appeared  in  orchards 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  apricot, 
peach  and  cherry  trees  being  affected. 
Local  orchardists  fear  that  groves 
which  were  not  sprayed  during  the 
last  fall  and  winter  will  prove  a  total 
loss,  says  the  report. 

A  modern  lemon  processing  and 
packing  plant  in  California  has  just 


been  completed  at  Maxwell,  Colusa 
county.    It  will  handle  the  product 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sac- 
'  ramento  Valley,  particularly  the  Mills 
:  Orchard  Company's  property,  which 
I  h*s  700  acres  of  lemon  trees. 

Word  comes  from  Lodi  that  George 
i  West  &  Son,  owners  and  operators 
I  for  many  years  of  large  wineries  in 
]  the  San  Joaquin  county,  have  estab- 
lished a  price  of  $30  a  ton  for  Zln- 
;  fandel  wine  grapes  this  year.  The 
company  is  said  to  be  in  the  market 
for  at  least  6000  tons  of  grapes  suit- 
able for  grape  juice. 
A  conference  has  just  been  held  in 
!  Berkeley  on  fig  standardization.  Fig 
growers  are  anxious  to  see  a  standard 
,  set  for  fig  inspection  that  will  ellm- 
■  inate  the  uncertainty  of  the  past  sea- 
i  son,  and  enable  the    growers  and 
packers  to  know  just  what  pack  will 
be  permitted  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
I  State.    A  report  on  fig  inspection  is 
|  expected  as  a  result  of  this  confer- 
|  ence. 

I     A  map  prepared  by  James  E.  Bar- 


Essex  Almost  Doubles 
Light  Car  Endurance 

Essex  Has  Performance  Like  the  Costliest  Fine  Cars — 
Its  World  Endurance  Record  Has  Never  Been  Rivaled 


The  most  important  thing  Essex  has 
proved  is  that  weight  and  size  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  finest  car  quality. 

Its  3037  miles  in  50  hours  is  a  world  en- 
durance record.  The  test  was  official. 
Supervisors  of  the  A.  A.  A.  certified  the 
Essex  stock  chassis  in  every  detail. 

Never  before  was  a  car  driven  at  top 
speed  for  50  hours.  The  grind  was  equal  to 
years  of  road  use.  Yet  the  Essex  showed 
no  measurable  wear. 

What  car,  the  Essex  size  and  weight,  can 
even  attain  a  mile-a-minute  speed,  much 
less  keep  it  up  for  50  hours? 

Such  Endurance  as  You 
Want  in  Your  Car 

These  decisive  tests  proved  Essex  not 
only  the  supreme  performer  of  the  light  car 
field,  but  they  showed  that  the  moderate 
'  priced,  economical  Essex  has  such  endurance 
and  dependability  as  few  large,  high-priced 
cars  offer. 

Greater  size  could  add  nothing  to  Essex. 
It  has  the  qualities  weight  and  size,  are 
built  to  give — riding  comfort,  solidness, 
distinction  and  smooth,  quiet  pace.  But  in 
addition  it  has  fuel,  oil  and  tire  economy. 
And  its  great  durability  means  freedom 
from  repair  costs  and  positive,  dependable 
transportation. 


Essex  is  easy  to  operate.  Driving  does 
not  fatigue.  Its  quick  response  to  the 
lightest  touch  and  its  smooth,  restful  com- 
fort in  motion,  account  for  this. 

That  is  why  so  many  women  are  Essex 
owners.  They  appreciate  its  safety,  too.  Its 
controls  are  simple  and  instantaneous.  It 
makes  fast  time,  with  security,  even  in  dif- 
ficult traffic. 

Essex  Wins  On  Quality 
Minus  Useless  Weight 

Essex  won  recognition  on  the  issue  of 
finest  quality  without  useless  weight  and 
size.   That  issue  is  uppermost  today. 

You  will  take  pride  in  your  Essex  from 
the  first.  Its  beauty,  luxurious  fittings  and 
its  performance  give  it  distinction  every- 
where. And  time  will  increase  your  re- 
spect for  it.  You  will  come  to  rely  abso- 
lutely on  its  dependability.  You  will  find  it 
always  ready  for  any  demands  you  may 
make. 

These  are  reasons  why  Essex  set  a  world's 
sales  record  in  its  first  year.  And  orders 
are  now  so  far  ahead  it  is  certain  even  that 
unrivaled  mark  will  be  surpassed  this  year. 

Thousands,  realizing  this,  are  placing 
their  orders  now.  We  advise  that  you  do 
the  same,  to  avoid  disappointment. 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


ieau.  County  Surveyor,  shows  that  the 
tracts  in  Placer  County  controlled  by 
Japanese  are  virtually  contiguous  for 
fifteen  miles  along  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  In  addition,  forty 
acres  of  land  is  owned  and  929  leased 
by  Chinese;  twenty-seven  acres  owned 
by  Koreans  and  833  acres  leased  by 
Hindoos.  The  area  is  farmed  inten- 
sively to  fruit. 

With  its  myriad  of  blossoms  out  in 
pink  and  white,  and  with  clear  though 
cold  weather,  the  Saratoga  Blossom 
Festival  was  the  Mecca  for  visitors 
from  all  sections  of  California  last 
Saturday.  Fifteen  thousand  out-of- 
town  persons  went  by  automobile  and 
electric  trains,  it  is  reported,  to  attend 
the  exercises  or  view  from  various 
points  of  vantage  the  beauties  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Apple  growers  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  have  requested  the  University 
of  California  to  assign  Prof.  E.  O. 
Essig  to  that  county  to  assist  in  com- 
bating the  codling  moth  and  perfect- 
ing a  spray  to  overcome  the  pest.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Watsonville  recent- 
ly it  was  decided  to  postpone  action 
relative  to  the  apple  standardization 
law  until  the  meeting  of  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners  in  Sac- 
ramento in  May. 

The  Grape  Growers  of  Santa  Clara 
have  been  holding  conferences  with  a 
view  to  organizing  the  Grape  Growers' 
Exchange,  the  object  being  to  encour- 
age the  business  of  growing  grapes 
and  to  aid  in  the  marketing,  process- 
ing, warehousing  and  storage  of  the 
fruit;  also  the  exploiting  of  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  for  California 
grapes  in  any  form.  Prohibition  is 
responsible  for  the  movement,  it  be- 
ing part  of  the  work  to  care  for  the 
large  crops  of  wine  grapes  which  are 
to  be  harvested  this  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  University  Farm  Annual  Pic- 
nic will  be  held  this  year  on  April 

24. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Sutter  Basin 
tract  north  of  Sacramento  will  be 
planted  to  cantaloupes  this  year,  ex- 
perimentally. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  the  Raisin  City  district  a 
price  of  $20  per  ton  for  loose  hay  in 
the  field  was  agreed  upon. 

The  first  full  car  of  Sacramento 
River  asparagus  shipped  to  New  York 
this  year  from  the  delta  section  was 
sold  for  $13.000 — a  record  price. 

Receipts  from  National  Forests  for 
the  seven  months  ending  January  31, 
1920,  totaled  $1,418,144.18  as  against 
$1,111,321.21  for  the  same  period  of 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Geo.  B.  Isham  of  Woodland,  in  re- 
newing his  subscription,  writes  that 
grain  crops  in  Yolo  county  seem  to  be 
assured  of  enough  moisture  by  the 
rain  following  March  20. 

Members  of  the  California  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  met  in  Fresno 
last  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  outlook  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  valley 
tobacco  crop. 

Crop  conditions  throughout  the  Sa- 
linas Valley  were  never  more  favor- 
able. The  seasonal  rainfall,  while  be- 
low normal,  arrived  at  a  period  of  the 
season  when  the  moisture  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  rice  straw, 
formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  will 
be  baled  this  year  by  the  Western 
Rice  Growers,  Inc.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  rice  straw  by v 
packing  corporations. 

California's  share  of  $37,266,976  in 
the  first  installment  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  is  four  times  as  much  as 
either  Iowa  or  Kansas,  six  times  as 
much  as  Nebraska,  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  Minnesota,  and  50  per 
cent  greater  than  Missouri. 

Railroad  and  steamboat  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  rice  were  at- 
tacked in  a  complaint  filed  this  week 
with  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
by  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. The  association  asks  a  reduc- 
tion in  rice  rates,  and  the  same  tran- 
sit privileges  accorded  similar  com- 
modities. 
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Q.ED 


Save  your  citrus  crop  from 
the  ravages  of  red  spider 
and  aphis  —  dust  with 
Nico-Sulphur,  the  new  dis- 
covery, that  will  revolu- 
tionize the  work  of  pest 
control. 

Costs  less  than  spraying 
and  is  much  more  effec- 
tive. 

We  are  headquarters  for 
dusting  materials  and  high 
grade  DUSTING  MA- 
CHINES. 


Send  for  free  1920  Catalog 
and  Planting  Book  TO- 
DAY! 


&  Plant  Oa 

...E.  Corner" 
Sixth  jd  Main  St*. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 
Los  An  steles.  Cat.  . 


442-144  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLANT 
ALFALFA 


That  lives  longest 
and  produces 
MORE  under 
you  soil  and 
moisture  eon- 
tions.  GREEN- 
GOLD  ALFALFA 
SEED  is  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona 
frown. 


— Send  for  this  free  booklet 
on  GREEN-GOLD  SEED. 


Nearly  fifty-six  million  feet  of  tim- 
ber, worth  some  $132,000,  was  the 
total  exacted  by  the  more  than  1,100 
fires  within  the  National  Forests  in 
this  State  last  year,  according  to  Dis- 
trict Forester  Paul  G.  Redington. 

San  Diego  Farm  Advisor  H.  A.  Wein- 
land,  who  has  worked  seven  years  for 
the  farmers  of  the  southern  county, 
has  been  appointed  farm  advisor  for 
Sonoma  county  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Geo.  A. 
Merrill. 

Millions  of  army  worms  are  re- 
ported, traveling  toward  the  green 
fields  of  Imperial  Valley  from  the 
desert  west  of  Dixieland.  Where  the 
worms  come  from  is  not  known.  The 
desert  is  reported  covered  with  them 
over  an  area  of  several  square  miles. 

J.  V.  Mendenhall,  president  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
declares  that  bean  production  in  Cal- 
ifornia has  dropped  in  two  years  from 
second  place  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
industries  to  seventh,  and  attributes 
this  to  the  flooding  of  the  American 
markets  with  foreign  beans. 

D.  W.  Ross,  former  State  Engineer 
of  Idaho,  recently  told  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  in  Washington 
that  the  opening  up  of  more  than 
6,000,000  acres  of  land  annually  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country's  increased  farming  popula- 
tion. 

Indian  com  and  certain  related 
plants  from  all  foreign  countries  are 
denied  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  state  ex- 
cept sorghum  hay  from  Canada  and 
the  shelled  or  threshed  grain,  from 
any  country,  of  the  plants  included 
in  the  quarantine. 

Predictions  made  last  fall  that  hop 
prices  in  Sacramento  Valley  would 
reach  75  cents  a  pound  this  year  have 
been  fulfilled.  Two  hundred  bales  of 
1919  crop  hops  have  been  sold  at  that 
figure.  Contracts  for  the  1920  crop 
are  being  made,  the  prices  ranging 
from  40  to  55  cents  per  pound.  All  of 
this  year's  crop  now  being  contracted 
for  is  for  export. 

A  red,  white  and  blue  map  of  Im- 
perial county,  red  showing  land  owned 
or  leased  by  Japanese,  blue  showing 
Hindu  h0ldings,  and  white  those  of 
white  Americans,  will  be  used  by  Im- 
perial county  supervisors  to  convince 
Governor  William  D.  Stephens  of  the 
necessity  of  anti-Oriental  legislation. 
The  red  and  blue  sections  of  the  map 
cover  75,000  acres. 

Restoration  of  a  2-cent  tariff  on  im- 
ported rice  is  demanded  by  the  Pa- 
cific Rice  Growers'  Association,  ac- 
cording to  C.  H.  Merry,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  organization.  Rice  was 
formerly  protected  by  a  2-cent  duty 
but  the  present  tariff  commission 
fixed  a  sliding  scale  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion until  at  present  the  tariff  on  high- 
grade  rice  is  only  six  mills  per  pound. 

C.  J.  Hansen  of  the  Market  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
there  is  little  chance  of  potato  prices 
receding  until  the  1920  crop  comes  in. 
The  movement  at  present  of  potatoes 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  In 
the  East  the  crop  is  not  so  short  as 
here,  but  the  price  is  up.  New  pota- 
toes will  be  on  the  market  next  month, 
according  to  H.  F.  Ardery,  secretary 
of  the  California  Vegetable  Union. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  in  a 
recent  report,  shows  that  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
farm  wages  been  as  high  as  in  1919. 
For  labor  hired  by  the  month  with 
board,  the  average  rate  throughout 
the  country  was  $39.82  and  among  the 
geographic  divisions  the  average  was 
as  low  as  $30.54  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  as  high  as  $62.96  in  the  Western, 
including  the  Mountain  and.  Pacific 
States.  Without  board  the  average  for 
the  United  States  was  $56.29  and  the 
lowest  was  $44.03  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States  and  the  highest,  $87.12,  in 
the  Western.  Extras,  such  as  fire- 
wood, milk,  etc.,  are  not  included. 
Harvest  wages  per  day  with  board 
reached  the  top  figure  of  $4.48  in  the 
North  Central  States,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  ,and  the  lowest  figure  of 
$2.28  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the 
United  States  average  was  $3.15. 
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"YANCEY'S  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  NUGGET"  SWEET  CORN 

aro^eignt  ^^&&  frZ&»®^a  J-         «■«•  to  the  stalk:  eac*  ear 

your  order  a?  o™c™  '  0"  tbe  am0Unt  of  seed  sold  t0  ™*  °"e  l*™on.  Book 

The  seed  is  put  up  in  packets,  each  holding  25  grains 
ONK  SINGLE  PACKET,  30  cts;  TWO  OR  MORE  PACKETS,  at  the  rate  of  25  cts  A  PACKET 

It  win'  oon0tbeet,me0to  ^ ^  rZ°°  eM  l° »S  one^on     No  s^S** 

best  £L£2d  te^in^S*8**?/^'  ™dr*  W311t  a»  hom"  ^denevn  to  try  m,n£-the 
to  do  all  1  claimed  or  I  agreed  To  re1f,„T  LT*  L'mf'  WhTen  introdu<^.  I  guaranteed  them 
letters,  only  of  commendation  ^         ™  Wlth  my  Llmas-  1  have  «w*ived  m*ny,  ™*n.y 

Yancey's  "Three-Iu-One,"  a  new  Pole  Bean  from  Italy 

THE  BEST  STRING  BEAN  FROM  ANY  VIEWPOINT  FOR  THE 
HOME  OR  TRUCK  GARDENER. 

There  are  but  two  ways  to  consider  beans  of  this  sort  ordinarily 
— as  a  snap  bean  and  as  a  dry  shelled  bean  for  ba'.'ing 
"THREE-IN-ONE"  excels  either  way  and  still  has  a  distinction 
all  its  own.  To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  rich,  delicious  nutty 
flavor,  permit  the  beans  to  almost  mature  on  the  vines,  or  pick 
when  the  pods  are  beginning  to  dry  and  are  thoroughly  filled 
out.  Then  shell  and  cook  as  you  would  peas.  Season  with  salt 
pepper,  butter  and  the  least  bit  of  garlic  (for  those  who  like  it)' 
and  a  more  delicious  dish  was  never  set  before  you.  Of  course 
the  flavor  is  different,  but  they  are  more  satisfying  than  a  dish 
of  the  sweetest,  freshly  picked  green  peas. 

"TH  REE-IN-ONE"  is  absolutely  stringless,  and  an  enormous 
cropper,  climbing  on  poles  or  on  the  fence,  bearing  quantities  of 
riven  podded  beans  slightly  streaked  with  purple,  which  makes 
them  were  attractive  in  appearance. 

Through  patient  and  careful  seed  selection,  from  year  to  vear  I 
have  built  up  the  most  remarkable  strain  of  limas  and  snap 
beans  ever  grown.  ' 

ONE  PACKET    (>  ounces),  35  Cts.;  THREE  PACKETS,  $1.00- 

SIX  PACKETS,  THE  LIMIT,  $1.75. 
Plant  "YANCEY'S  IMPROVED  MONSTROUS  BUSH  LIMA 
BEAN"  now  In  pofs,  and  gain  some  weeks,  setting  the  young 
plants  out  after  danger  from  fiost.  Ve/y  easily  and  successfully 
transplanted.  Special  directions  for  their  care  in  pots  sent  with 
each  packet.    Cush,  check,  or  money  order.     No  stamps. 

It  is  a  continuous  cropper  in  a  frostless  belt.  Unexcelled  as 
a  fresh  or  dried  bean.  As  sweet  as  a  nut.  rich  and  delicious 
Requires  but  few  beans  planted  in  the  home  garden  to  keep 
the  family  supplied  continuously  with  the  most  delicious  of 
limas.  The  plants  continuously  bear  pods  8  and  9  inches  in 
length,  holding  as  many  as  5  beans  to  the  pod.  and  each  bean 
when  green,  will  practically  cover  a  50-cent  piece. 

Its  extreme  size  does  not  detract  from  the  rich,  nutty  flavor 
It  is  as  sweet,  rich  and  tender  as  the  very  best  of  baby  limas 
As  many  as   10   pounds  of  beans  have  been  picked  from  a 
single  bush  in  one  single  season.  ONE  PACKET   (ly2  OZ),  30  CTS 

THREE  PACKETS  ONI.v  TO  ANY  ONE  PERSON— $1.00.       No  Stamps  Accepted'. 
thebve"wi/l°rtv.1,.SL^,!!?,y  fjJ?^  favorites.    I  grow  all  these  seeds  and  plants  myself  and  know 

S3TS        £  ffi? a  8UCCe8Sful  busi,,PSB  s 

ARCH  B.  YANCEY,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower 

(Introducer  of  the  RoseUe  Plant  in  California.   No  Roselle  Seed  for  Sale.  Plants  sent  by  Parcel 
I  ost  June  1st.     Do  not  plant  before. 

*  ARCADIA,  CALIF. 

,  1,1  ordering  please  mention  this  publication. 
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Kerosene 

is  the  ideal  fuel  when  used  in  the 
Ensign  Fuel  Converter 

Write  for  Catalog — Specifying  make  of  tractor 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  East  17th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


180  '«  4500 

CALLOWS 
.«  MINUTE 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUCAL 

RUMPS 

—give  most  dependable 
Service 
-over  6000  in  use 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corfx 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
\jxrAnge\es 

^>w-  Cal' 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N°25 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


CAPRiriGS 

rhe  J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens.  Fresno, 
has  a  good  supply  of  mam  me  and  proflehi 
caprifigs  for  this  season.  Mamme  crop  for 
colonizing  caprifig  trees  ready  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Proflehi  crop  ready  the 
first  week  in  June.  Orders  given  prompt 
attention. 

Address  or  See 

I.  J.  CONDIT, 

313  Cory  Building,  Fresno  Calif. 


Just  as  soon  as  frost  danger  is  past 
it  is  time  to  sow  sudan  grass  to  help 
relieve  the  hay  shortage  this  season. 
To  save  moisture,  sow  it  in  rows  2*4 
feet  apart,  five  pounds  per  acre,  and 
cultivate.  It  will  save  seed  and  make 
more  hay  where  moisture  is  scarce. 
Sudan  mav  be  cut  two  or  three  times 
in  a  season  and  then  pastured. 


ORNAMENTALS; 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


Dealers 

tn 
PAPEF 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-46  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angels* 
Blake.  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 
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For  Hard  Plowing 

:  Leave  This  Weight  In 


Remoye  it  and  the  "Ground  Hog"  is  ready 
for  work  in  light  soils. 


"\T/~1rrlTiT  f      We  want  FARMERS  and  ORCHARDISTS  to  know  that  we  make 
1 '      J.  IL^Ij  •      io    different    kinds   of    team    and    tractor-drawn  Implements. 
Write  for  circulars  or  call  at  Factory  Show  Rooms. 


CALIFORNIA    PLOW  COMPANY 


140  Poihemus  St, 


(Formerly    Spalding-Robbins    Plow  Co.) 


SAN  JOSK 


The  Small  Farmers  Side  of  It 

(Written  for  r.i<  itic  Rural  Press  by  E.  G.  8.) 


I  read  the  article  in  the  last  Rural 
Press  about  housing  farm  help,  and  I 
wish  to  tell  our  side  of  the  story.  We 
built  a  small  house  for  our  man. 
Although  not  quite  as  large,  it  was 
built  as  well  if  not  better  than  our 
own. 

Now,  we  have  had  several  tenants, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  taken  any 
care  of  it.  They  drove  nails  any- 
where, hung  greasy  pans  on  the  walls, 
and  everything  the  same  way.  They 
didn't  seem  to  care  for  the  house  only 
as  a  stopping  place.1 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  for 
everything  we  have, — getting  our  im- 
provements a  few  at  a  time,  as  any 
one  will  know  who  has  started  in  with 
a  young  orchard  and  a  mortgage,  try- 
ing to  raise  a  family  and  get  ahead. 
Why  should  we  give  those  who  work 
for  us  better  than  we  had  to  induce 
them  to  stay  here?  We  have  to  pay 
high  wages  and  turn  our  backs  when 
George  wants  to  visit  with  the  neigh- 
bor's hired  man. 

People  say:  "Oh,  if  you  hold  on  you 
will  be  rich  some  day."  Maybe — but 
if  we  do,  it  will  be  because  we  have 


Making  Tires 
RIGHT 

There  is  no  longer  any  mystery  in  making 
tires.  Anyone  can  do  it  who  cares  to  buy 
the  necessary  machinery  and  materials. 
But  to  "make  tires"  and  to  "make  tires 
right"  are  two  different  propositions. 

The  extra  mileage  in  a  well-made  "right" 
tire  is  the  result  of  painstaking,  conscien- 
tious attention  to  details— not  only  material 
and  equipment. 

BRAENDER  TIRES  are  making  new 
friends  daily  because  of  the  habit  of  taking 
pains  and  the  sense  of  responsibility — call 
it  conscience  if  you  like — which  will  not 
permit  a  tire  to  leave  the  factory  unless  it 
is  right. 

3BRAENDTRR 

CORI>6c 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot  supply  yon,  write  to 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 
Factory,         -        Rutherford,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 
32  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
l.i.Y.'-l  W.  Girard  An. 


CHICAGO 
64  E.  14th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
131-133  Eighth  M. 


earned  it  by  hard  work  and  savin? — 
allowing  ourselves  few  luxuries;  iar- 
nishing  our  house  from  second-hand 
stores;  making  our  own  bedding,  rugs, 
etc;  canning  our  own  fruit;  raising 
our  own  vegetables  and  wearing  old 
clothes,  at  which  our  city  neighbors 
turn  up  their  noses.  The  war  has 
made  a  difference.  People  who  are 
broad-minded  enough  to  realize  it, 
treat  the  farmer  with  more  respect 
because  they  owe  him  so  much.  They 
know  he  is  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion. 

A  number  of  broad-minded  editors 
are  taking  the  farmers'  side  and  warn- 
ing these  "live  from  hand  to  mouth 
strikers"  to  look  out  and  not  pinch 
him  too  hard  or  he  may  strike  back^ 
Rural  farm  papers  are  helping  by 
boosting  farm  and  fruit  associations. 
Farm  bureaus  are  helping  by  educat- 
ing the  farmer  to  take  advantage  of 
his  resources. 

Come  on  some  other  farm  wife,  who 
steals  time  enough  to  read  the  Rural 
Press,  and  tell  us  your  side  of  it! 


BLOCKS  PURCHASE  OF  PROPERTY 
BY  ORIENTAL  GUARDIANS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 

Superior  Judge   M.  F.  McCormick 
has  thrown  a  monkeywrench  in  the 
hopper  of  Japanese  land  ownership, 
in  a  written  decision  after  a  special 
hearing  on  four  Japanese  guardian^ 
cases  in  Fresno  County.    Judge  Mc-  , 
Cormick    set    this    legal  precedent, 
which  many  of  the  leading  attorneys  • 
look  upon        a  center  shot  against  . 
the  practice  used  for  years  by  Orl-  > 
entals  in  the  purchase  of  fruit  lands 
in  California.   Oriental  guardians  who  f 
purchase  property  in  names  of  wards  J» 
are  amenable  to  anti-alien  law,  says  i 
the  judge.    In  the  pooling  of  the  in-  « 
terests  of  the  wards  of  their  own,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  property  in 
the    names    of    their    native  born 
charges,  Japanese   adults   acting  as  • 
guardians    for   minor   children  have 
placed  themselves  in  rather  a  delicate 
position  in  tampering  with  the  anti- 
alien  land  law,  and  may  be  handled 
as  provided  by  law. 

This  important  ruling  was  given  on 
the  application  of  Daijairo  Mura- 
shima,  guardian  of  the  estate  and 
persons  of  Yoshio  and  Tomoko  Mura- 
shima,  for  the  approval  of  his  first 
account,  and  was  ordered  entered  in 
three  other  pending  applications. 
The  point  at  issue  was  in  regard  to 
contracts  made  for  the  purchase  of 
vineyard  property  entered  into  by  the 
guardian  in  the  name  of  the  ward  and 
in  which  was  invested  the  funds  of 
the  estate  belonging  to  the  minors. 

The  court  held:  "In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  contracts  constitute  no  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  minors,  are  un- 
enforceable as  against  the  minors  or 
their  estates,  and  the  guardian  is  pro- 
hibited by  statute  from  entering  Into 
such  contracts  as  an  individual,  it  .*■* 
follows  that  any  interest  acquired  by 
said  Daijiro  Murashima  in  the  real 
property  described  in  the  contracts 
under  consideration  may  be  dealt 
with  as  provided  by  law."  f 

The  court  made  it  plain  that  even* 
though  sufficient  showing  was  made 
whirh  would  ordinarilv  resu't  in  an 
approval  of  guardianship  arrounts, 
such  action  would  not  he  unheld  in 
the  Japanese. cases  by  the  alien  land 
law.  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  the 
guardian  to  acquire  real  estate  or  any 
interest  therein.  The  attornevs  for 
the  defendants  will  se^k  a  review  of 
the  ra«s<v  this  of  course  amounts  to 
an  appeal. 

Should  this  decision  he  unheld  it 
will  be  met  with  hearty  approval  of 
the  landowners  of  th<»  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  A  concerted  effort  is  being 
rmde  to  prevent  Oriental  ownership. 
Some  localities  are  adding  to  their 
rtisannroval  by  erecting  great  sign- 
boards declaring  against  not  only 
ownership,  renting  and  t»rm  leasing, 
hut  even  entering  the  d'strW  in  the 
canacitv  of  day  laborers.  "Hip  ulti- 
mntp  result  of  Jud"»  MrCormlck's 
rt^niq<oTi  win  he  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 
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What  Does  It  Cost  You  A  Year 
To  Feed  Your  Pests? 

EVERY  farmer  knows  that  pests  are  an  expensive  luxury,  especially  when  prices  are  higher 
than  ever  before.  n 

It's  not  only  a  question  of  expense  this  year,  but  how  much  they  will  cost  you  next  year  and  the  year  after,  if  they  are  not 
kept  down. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  farmers  who  consider  this  question  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  their  individual  interests.  But 
even  the  conscientious  citizen  who  endeavors  to  keep  down  the  pests  on  his  own  place  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  man 
who  is  indifferent  to  this  menace.    Bird  and  animal  pests  do  not  recognize  boundary  lines  of  property. 

for  Shooting  Right 

A  Remington  autoloading  or  repeating  shotgun  is  the  all-around  firearm  to  have  for  combatting  these  robbers  of  your  crops. 
And  then  during  the  seasons  for  squirrels,  quail,  rabbits,  ducks  and  other  game  you've  got  a  gun  for  real  sport. 

When  a  farmer  devotes  the  same  care  and  attention  to  the  selection  of  his  firearms  as  he  usually  does  to  his  automobile, 

harvester,  tractor  or  gas  engine,  he  is  likely  to  select  a  Remington.    It's  an  arm  backed  by  over  1 00  years  of  steady  progress 

in  gun-making  wherein  each  improvement  is  the  result  of  real  needs  and  practical  tests. 
n 

In  ammunition,  Remington  developed  the  famous  Wetproof  shotshells — shells  which  are  absolutely  waterproof.  Wetproof 
is  not  a  brand  of  shells  but  a  great  forward  step  in  shotshell  manufacture.  The  next  time  you  buy  shells  ask  your  dealer  for 
"Nitro  Club"  and  "Arrow"  (smokeless  powder)  or  "New  Club"  (black  powder).  You'll  get  Wetproof  shells.  And  look 
for  the  Red  Ball  on  the  box. 

Send  for  "Model  10  Folder"  on  Remington  pump-action  shotguns;  "Model  If  Folder"  on  autoloading 
shotguns,  and  "Wetproof"  folder  on  shotshells.      This  literature  will  give  you  full  information. 

The  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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Our  Enemy-The  Disease-Bearing  Fly 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


April  3.  1920 


This  article,  with  another  that  may 
follow,  is  based  on  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Universities,  civic  organiaztions  and 
various  health  boards.  I  have  before 
me  116  pages  of  this  material  aggre- 
gating 46,500  words,  besides  charts 
and  pictures.  This  fact  is  mentioned, 
not  to  show  how  enterprising  the 
writer  is,  nor  yet  to  give  credit  to  my 
authorities,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  mighty  important  sub- 
ject. All  this  thought,  energy,  print- 
er's ink  and  paper  would  not  have 
been  expended  on  the  pesky  fly  did  not 
those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  believe  that  the  fly  problem  is 
one  of  grave  concern. 

Here  is  a  subject  you  cannot  escape 
if  you  would.    Of  all  the  nuisances 


that  pester  us,  the  fly  is  king— and  I 
do  not  forget  the  mosquito,  the  beach 
gnat  or  the  chigre.  The  fly  drives  the 
horse  frantic,  worries  the  flesh  off  the 
cow,  gets  into  the  milk  pail,  rushes 
into  the  house  every  time  the  door 
opens  and  drops  into  the  soup,  or 
lights  on  the  baby's  face,  or  buzzes 
round  the  old  man's  ears  on  Sunday 
morning  when  he  would  give  the 
ranch  for  an  extra  wink  of  sleep.  The 
boy  in  the  catechism  class  wasn't  so 
far  off  when,  in  response  to  the  quo- 
tation, "Who  is  everywhere  at  the 
same  time,"  he  answered,  "The  fly!" 
The  fly  goes  from  egg  to  adult  stage 
in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  fe- 
male reaches  sexual  maturity  and  be- 
gins laying  in  three  or  four  days.  A 
new  generation,  then,  under  favorable 


conditions,  will  appear  every  eleven 
to  fourteen  days.  Some  statistical 
sharp  figured  that  one  lady  fly  start- 
ing in  business  April  15th  would,  by 
September  10th,  have  a  nice  little 
family  of  5.598,720,000,000.  Anyway 
she  will  have  enough  to  make  it  very 
disagreeable  for  all  of  us. 

The  Unspeakably  Filthy  Fly. 

We  don't  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  it 
it  has  to  be  done.  The  fly  is  unutter- 
ably filthy  in  its  habits.  A  manure 
pile  is  a  park  and  a  maternity  hospital 
to  the  fly.  The  more  rotten  the  gar- 
bage, the  choicer  it  is  in  his  eyes. 
Pus  exuding  from  an  open  sore  on  a 
farm  animal  draws  him  with  an  irre- 
sistible charm,  while  a  reeking  privy 
vault  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  delight. 
Nor  does  a  fly  peck  daintily  at  the 
choice  morsels  found  in  these  foul 
places;  he  wallows  in  the  slime  and 
corruption;  he  fills  himself  with  it; 
he  smears  it  all  over  himself,  and  in 


Do  You  Know- 


that 


that 


STANDARD  PRACTICG 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  point  sof  hard  serviee  in  the 
great  majority  of  leading  tractors  — 
and  m  power -driven  farm  machinery  — 
is  proof  of  leadctiliip  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design,  qual- 
ity of  manufacture,  performance,  and 
service  to  the  automotive  industry. 


only  an  adjustable  tapered  roller  bearing  can  keep 
tractor  gears  from  wearing  out  prematurely? 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  at  points  of  hard 
service  keep  working  parts  in  proper  alignment 
continuously,  decrease  repair  bills,  and  increase  the 
life  of  the  tractor? 

that  the  tapered  roller  bearing — the  Timken  type — is 
the  type  of  bearing  that  will  function  properly 
under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  two? 

that  Timken  Bearings  can  easily  be  taken  up  should 
wear  develop  after  a  long  period  of  service  and  be 
made  as  good  as  new? 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks. 
Troctors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery ^and  Industrial  Appliances. 


TIMKEN 

BEARINGS 


the  hairy  which  cover  him;  nature 
has  made  it  certain  that  what  he 
wallows  in  shall  stick  to  him  and  be 
carried  by  him.  He  is  a  fine  house- 
hold pet.  isn't  he!  It  is  so  appetitlzing 
to  have  him  cheerfully  bu/.z  along  and 
light  on  the  cake,  when  you  remember 
where  he  doubtless  was  a  few  minutes 
before. 

The  Exceedingly  Dangerous  Fly. 

These  campaigns  of  agitation  and 
education  against  the  fly  would  scarce- 
ly be  financed  by  government  and 
school  funds,  however,  if  it  were 
simply  a  matter  of  aesthetics.  Every- 
body knows  the  fly  is  nasty,  and  if 
that  wero  all  let  those  with  strong 
stomachs  tolerate  him  if  they  want 
to.  But  the  fly  is  not  only  filthly,  ho 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  as  well 
The  stuff  he  drops  In  the  milk,  on  the 
bread  and  in  the  baby's  eye  may  be 
and  often  is  reeking  with  the  germs 
of  disease. 

A  fly  has  three  ways  of  depositing 
disease  germs  where  they  will  do  the 
business.  First,  he  drops  them 
especially  from  his  less  and  feet. 
Look  at  a  house-fly's  feet  under  a 
microscope  and  you  will  see  that  it 
is  ideal  for  this  purpose;  6,600,000 
bacteria  have  actually  been  counted 
on  the  body  of  a  single  fly.  Second, 
the  fly  discharges  disease  germs  in 
its  excreta.  This  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  external  filth,  for 
germs  have  been  found  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  alimentary  canal  than 
on  the  body  of  the  flv,  and  here  they 
grow  faster  and  live  longer.  In  the 
third  place  he  menaces  us  with  his 
so-called  vomit  spats— minute  deposits 
of  regurgitated  matter.  Vomiting  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  a  fly  does. 
Where  the  fly  is,  there  his  vomit  is 
also. 

Diseases  Spread  i»>  the  Fly. 

A  mere  list  of  diseases  known  to 
be  spread  by  the  flies  ousht  to  startle 
us  into  action.  Classified  as  to  source 
the  following  have  been,  in  a  way  he 
cannot  deny,  traced  directly  to  the 
nasty  pest:  From  human  excreta  the 
fly  has  picked  up  and  passed  along 
typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  summer- 
complaint,  tuberculosis  and  intestinal 
diseases.  From  sputum  he  has  spread 
tuberculosis.  With  garnered  pus  he 
has  caused  sore  eyes,  while  from  pus. 
blood  and  decaying  flesh  he  has  scat- 
tered the  dreaded  anthrax. 

A  Kansas  typhoid  record  for  a  year 
shows  10  deaths  for  the  last  flyless 
month,  increasing  as  the  flies  come 
on  until  62  deaths  were  recorded  in 
August,  then  rapidly  decreasing  again 
as  frost  kitted  off  the  insects. 

Years  ago  in  Boston  this  writer  had 
three  baby  funerals  in  one  day,  all 
deaths  due  to  diarrheal  diseases.  He 
asked  an  eminent  physician  the  cau»e 
of  such  awful  mortality  and  the  good 
man  answered:  "Vile  milk  and  the 
d— d  flies."  The  milk  supply  has 
greatly  improved  everywhere  since 
then,  but  we  are  only  now  waking  to 
the  real  peril  of  the  fly.  Last  summer 
in  New  York  a  block  where  a  fly  cam- 
paign was  conducted  had  20  deaths 
from  summer  complaint,  all  the  vic- 
tims under  five  years  old.  On  a 
similar  block  with  no  campaign  there 
were  60  deaths,  57  of  them  children 
under  five.  Health  figures  from  all 
over  the  country  show  that  diarrheal 
diseases  in  children  are  almost  negli- 
gible in  flyless.  months,  while  they 
rage  in  flytime  and  reach  the  apex 
when  flies  are  worst.  The  fly  is  the 
baby  killer  of  today. 

Kinds  of  Flies. 

There  are  several  species  of  flies, 
but  farmers  need  concern  themselves 
with  but  two— the  common  housefly 
and  the  stable  fly.  And  .  really  they 
might  be  treated  for  one,  as  both  get 
into  the  house  and.  while  the  one 
develops  a  little  faster  than  the  other, 
if  we  get  rid  of  the  one  we  will  surely 
eradicate  the  other  also.  The  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  is  that 
the  true  housefly  does  not  bite,  its 
mouth  parts  being  spread  out  at  the 
tip  for  sucking  up  liquids.  The  biting 
stable  fly  (there  is  a  stable  fly  that 
does  notr  bite)  pierces  the  skin  and 
sucks  blood. 

Those  who  have  studied  him  most 
and  know  him  best  seem  to  think  that 
we  can  "get  shut"  of  him — but  that 
is  a  story  for  the  next  issue. 
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Best  Preparation  for  Sugar  Beets 


Few  people  will  this  year  raise  18 
tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  averaging 
18  to  25  per  cent  sugar  as  Maxwell 
Browne  of  Monterey  county  says  is 
common  in  his  country,  unless  more 
moisture  is  supplied  than  has  fallen 
this  winter  and  unless  that  moisture 
is  conserved  from  this  time  until 
planting,  by  repeated  cultivations. 

The  writer  has  seen  beets  irrigated 
between  the  rows  from  wells  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  when  they  were  halt 
grown.  Btot  this  is  seldom  practiced 
by  the  big  growers.  July  heat  and 
wind  five  or  six  years  ago  scorched 
Mr.  Browne's  beet  leaves  white.  He 
contoured  quickly,  flooded  them,  and 
in  three  days  they  had  greened  up 
nicely.  But  summer  irrigation  brings 
weeds;  and  weeds  are  particularly 
obnoxious  in  this  crop. 

Spring-  Irrigation  Practiced  Most. 

"  So  we  found  that  Mr.  Browne  aims 
to  soak  his  land  good  between  April 
20  and  May  1.  His  soil  is  a  deep 
heavy  black  sediment  loam — overlying 
a  layer  of  sand  and  a  layer  of  gravel 
which  rests  on  clay  30  feet  under  the 
surface.  'Twould  be  useless  to  irri- 
gate so  heavily  as  to  let  water  run 
away  through  that  gravel,  but  'tis  nec- 
essary to  have  the  soil  moist  as  far 
down  as  the  sand. 

For  this  reason  he  throws  up  checks 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
fills  them  with  water  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated last  spring  at  $5  per  acre  for 
checking,  electricity,  and  labor.  Then, 
often  before  the  checks  are  dry 
enough  to  harrow,  the  borders  are 
split  down  with  a  three-gang  plow, 
and  the  border  dirt  helps  absorb  wa- 
ter remaining  in  the  low  area  from 
which  it  was  originally  scraped. 
Harrows,  i  ing  rollers,  deep  cultivators 
and  plank  drags  get  busy  to  save 
moisture  and  .refine  the  clods  before 
planting  in  May,  which  is  considered 
the  best  time  here. 

Clods  Peculiarly  Obnoxious. 
The  writer  visited  Chris  Machado 
of  the  same  county  May  1  last  year 
and  found  him  planting  beets.   A  par- 
ticular reason  for  refining  all  clods 
was  observed  here.   Mr.  Machado  had 
disked  and   harrowed   early   in  the 
spring,  but  had  not  planked  the  clods 
iown  when  they  were  moist  enough  to 
lash.    He  had  expected  later  rains 
vhich  did  not  ' come.    The  field  was 
Dve.-ed  with  clods  averaging  two  or 
iree  inches  in  diameter.  The  planter 
^as  a  four-row   drill  making  rows 
bout  20  inches  apart.    It  had  to  go 
ttra  deep  to  put  the  seed  in  moist 
>il.    A  "clod  pusher"  ahead  of  each 
rill  tube  was  piling  the  clods  on  a 
idge  between  rows  as  high  as  they 
rould  stay. 
One  great  objection  to  this  was  that 
le   contractors    thinning    beets  on 
leir  knees  object  to  clods  to  kneel 
Anyhow,  they  can't  avoid  kicking 
some  of  the  piled-up  clods  back  onto 
the  small  seedlings  and  killing  a  few 
after   they   have   been   thinned  out 
properly.    Cultivation    is    also  re- 


written for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

quired  to  keep  down  weeds,  but  clods 
are  poor  material  to  cultivate  up  to 
beet  seedlings.  One  object  of  culti- 
vating dirt  toward  the  beets  is  to  pre- 
vent sunburn,  and  the  clods  are  poor 
material  for  this. 


IN 


II  It.  II  WAY  ORNAMENTALS 
(.ROUPS. 

Groups  of  ornamental  trees  along 
the  highways,  leaving  considerable 
open  spaces  between,  will  not  only 
beautify  the  highways  along  natural 
lines;  but  will  also  permit  better 
vistas  of  scenery  from  speeding  auto- 
mobiles; and  wet  spots  would  dry  off 
more  quickly  than  where  trees  are 
Bel  in  line  at  regular  intervals.  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gests that  landscape  artists  be  put  in 
charge  of  such  work. 


Potato  growers  are  warned  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
under  the  standardization  law,  eel- 
worm-infested  potatoes  are  likely  to 
be  condemned  more  severely  this  fall 
than  ever  before.    The  sure  way  to  J 
avoid  such  condemnation  is  to  plant  i 
disease-free  potatoes  on  disease-free  I 
ground. 


Cultivation  Replaces  Irrigation. 

Chap  Foster  is  a  veteran  beet  and 
bean  grower  of  the  same  district.  His 
preparation  seems  almost  absurd  to 


one  not  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments of  these  crops  for  best  produc- 
tion. When  we  called  on  him,  May 
1,  he  was  working  a  field  which  had 
been  in  beans  the  season  before.  It 
had  been  plowed  ten  inches  deep  late 
in  January  and  early  in  February. 
After  leaving  it  awhile,  he  had  har- 
rowed it,  cultivated  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep  with  a  duckfoot  culti- 
vator, and  harrowed  twice  more.  A 
two-ton  ring-roller  21  feet  long  fol- 
lowed to  mash  clods.  Then  it  was 
cultivated,  with  a  harrow  following 
the  cultivator.  The  ring-roller  corru- 
gated and    compressed   the  surface 


again,  and  when  we  were  there,  a  45- 
horsepower  tractor  was  pulling  a  cul- 
tivator followed  by  a  harrow  followed 
by  a  planker  diagonally  across  the 
field,  leaving  it  ready  for  the  planter. 
Needless  to  say,  no  clods  were  left  to 
annoy  the  thinners  or  the  seedlings; 
and  this  extreme  preparation,  which 
was  told  us  in  detail  by  Mr.  Foster, 
probably  had  as  good  an  effect  in  sup- 
plying the  crop  with  moisture  as  an 
irrigation  with  less  preparation.  Seed 
was  to  be  drilled  four  inches  down 
and  covered  an  inch  or  two  on  400 
acres  of  land  prepared  this  way  by 
Mr.  Foster  last  spring. 


Warning 
toTube  Buyers 

Nearly  all  motorists  are  familiar  with 
the  many  imitations  of  Michelin  Red 
Inner  Tubes,  and  with  the  fact  that 
such  imitations  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful except  as  regards  color. 


Failing  in  imitating  Michelin  Quality  some  of 
these  inferior  tubes  are  now  being  offered  in 
boxes  closely  resembling  the  characteristic 
Michelin  box  both  in  design  and  color. 

To  protect  against  substitution  examine  the 
box  carefully  being  sure  that  it  is  sealed  and 
that  you  are  actually  getting  a  Michelin 
Tube. 


Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy. 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

IlllH 
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WONDERFUL  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Sudan  Grass 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  into  the  U.  S.  In  1909  from  the  Sudan 
in  Africa.  Tests  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  hare 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  In  the  Southern  and 
Western  Slates,  where  rainfall  is  deficient. 

CULTURE — Sudan  Grass  is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  be 
drilled  or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  is 
ample;  for  broadcasting  15  to  25  lbs.  should  be  used.  It 
grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  yields  from  3  to  8  tons  per 
acre.  You  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if  irrigated  three 
or  four  cuttings. 

SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  PASTURE — During  the  months  of 
August,  September  and  October,  all  other  grasses  are  dry, 
then  is  the  time  Sudan  is  most  valuable  for  fall  pasture, 
and  by  having  it  fenced  in  small  fields  it  will  yield  food 
for  six  times  as  much  stock  as  any  other  forage  will  with- 
out irrigation.  For  milk  cows  and  hogs,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  pasture  than  Sudan  Grass.  It  will 
solve  the  hay  proposition  as  nothing  else  can  or  will  do 
in  this  climate.  A  good  silage  and  balanced  ration.  This 
seed  was  grown  on  our  own  farm,  and  is  free  from 
Johnson  Grass. 

TRICE  Mi:  POUND 


10-lb.  lots,  25c 
250-lb.  lots,  19c 


1000  lb.  lots,  17e. 


liio- Mi.  lots,  20c 
ftOO-lb.  lots,  18c 


BOWMAN'S 

721  J  Street, 


HARDWARE  AM) 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Tin  Must  Eatable  Sweet  (  urn. 

You  cau't  buy  sweet  corn  for  your 
table  that  will  taste  as  good  as  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  raised  with  very 
little  effort  in  a  little  garden  patch 
back  of  your  house.  It  is  hardly  a 
salable  variety,  but  it  is  the  most  eat- 
able variety  we  know,  and  is  ready  to 
cat  about  as  early  as  any. 

Itluestoniiiff  Seed  Potatoes. 

Bluest oning  seed  potatoes  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  the  crop  is  recom- 
mended by  Sonoma  County  Horticul- 

j  tural   Commissioner   O.  E.  Bremner. 

:  Dissolve  a  pound  of  Milestone  in  ten 
gallons  of  water.  Soak  the  potatoes 
in  it  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  as  soon 

'  as  they  can  be  drained,  dip  them  in  a 

1  solution  of  slaked  lime,  two  pounds 
to  ten  gallons  of  water  to  neutralize 
further  action  of  the  bluestone.  This 
has  an  effect  also  of  preventing  de- 

'  cay  after  planting,  especially  if  the 
cut  pieces  are  dusted  with  dry  sul- 
phur. The  process  was  highly  satis- 
factory last  year. 
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KEROSENE 

is  king  now  that  distillate  is^  gone.  It 
gives  trie  same  pow"er,  gallon  for  gallon, 
as  gasoline,  v?hen  used  in  the  "Z"  farm 
engine.  Kerosene  is  the  fuel  for  vJhicK 
this  engine  is  designed.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  Tvhp  more  than  250,000 
farmers  prefer  this  engine. 
In  the  "Z"  thep  bought  dependable  potfei — 
more  than  enough  for  e^erp  farm  need  for 
^?KicK  the  type  pou  choose  is  adapted — de- 
pendable Workmanship  which  has  made  the 
utmost  of  high  grade  materials — a  correct  de- 
sign— aided  bp  <ioo  Bosch  Service  Stations — 
oil  unified  bp  the  efficient  service  rendered  bp 
thousands  of  "Z"  Engine  dealers. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

PRICES 
1H  H.P..  $75.09 
3  H.  P.,  $125.00 
6  H.  P.,  $200.00 
A11F.O.  B.  Factory 


/ 
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Tulare  Lake  Conditions, 

All  the  irrigation  that  will  be  done 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake  bed 
will  be  done  from  wells  this  year,  as 
the  lake  is  dry  and  there  is  no  hope 
that  enough  water  will  come  down  to 
replenish  supplies.  Otherwise  crops 
are  in  nice  shape.  A  big  acreage  is 
going  out  to  cotton  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  ranchers  are  going  into  the 
business  strong.  A  big  percentage  ot 
the  planting  will  be  short  staple 
cotton,  but  quite  a  number  of  good- 
sized  plantings  will  also  be  made  to 
the  Durango  and  Pima  varieties.  The 
Pima  cotton  will  have  to  he  shipped 
away  to  be  ginned,  whila  short  staple 
stuff  can  be  ginned  locally,  but  several 
ranchers  are  taking  a  chance  at  it  on 
account  of  its  higher  price. 

Saved  Money  by  Disinfecting  Rice. 

The  Navy  bought  1,530,492  pounds 
of  rice  for  $111,190.24.  It  was  found 
infected  with  rice  weevil,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  sell  it  at  a  loss  of 
$53,796.79.  But  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  treated 
it  at  a  cost  of  $12,733.69  and  it  was 
then  sold  for  $103,308.21.  The  saving 
to  the  Government  was  $33,181.07, 
about  27  times  as  much  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  support 
during  the  coining  fiscal  year  of  the 
work  on  insects  affecting  stored 
products. 

drill  Peppers  Planted  in  Field. 

Plant  chili  pepper  gged  early  so 
they  can  be  replanted  in  time  to  make 
a  crop  if  some  do  not  come  up,  say 
the  Frampton  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles 
County  after  two  years'  experience. 
They  plant  the  seed  in  rows  in  the 
field,  two  pounds  per  acre,  and  thin 
out  later  with  hoes.  This  saves  the 
labor  of  transplanting  if  a  good  stand 
comes;  and  if  there  are  gaps,  it  is 
frequently  convenient  to  transplant 
the  seedlings  from  places  where  they 
are  too  thick. 

\o  More  Government  Tomatoes. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  made  the 
statement  that  it  has  only  400,000 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes  on  hand  and 
that  these  are  all  to  be  saved  for  army 
and  navy  use.  This  has  caused  about 
500,000  cases  to  be  contracted  for  la 
the  East  and  permits  California 
growers  to  go  ahead  with  their  plant- 
ings this  year  with  a  surer,  higher 
market  in  sight.  The  only  Govern- 
ment canned  tomatoes  yet  to  be  sold 
are  those  still  in  the  hands  of  small 
stores. 

Flood  for  Sugar  Beets  Before  Planting. 

Sugar  beets  appreciate  plenty  01 
moisture  which  they  use  in  connec- 
tion with  air  to  make  sugar.  They 
stand  irrigation  best  before  they  are 
planted  and  when  irrigation  is  most 
available.  It  will  soon  be  time  to 
flood  sugar  beet  land.  Then  work  it 
finely  and  frequently  into  a  good 
seedbed  underlaid  by  moisture  that 
will  be  able  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

Marking  Rons  for  Field  Tomatoes. 

The  Overfe.lt  Bros,  of  San  Benito 
County  leased  part  of  their  place  to 
produce  tomatoes  last  spring,  and  then 
contracted  to  use  some  of  their  regis- 
tered Belgian  horses  on  the  marker. 
A  couple  of  teams  marked  200  acres 
one  way  in  2^  days  with  markers 
laying  out  four  rows  at  once.  It  was 
cheap  work  for  the  tenants,  who  paid 
$6  per  day  for  each  man  and  team. 

Northwestern  Potatoes  In  S.  F. 

Daily  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets  showed  receipts  in  San 
Francisco  on  March  24  of  three  car- 
londs  of  potatoes  from  Oregon,  one 
from  Washington,  and  one  from 
Idaho.  Closing  sales  the  previous 
day  had  been  at  $6.25  to  $6.50  for 
fancy  River  Burbanks,  $5.85  to  $6  for 
Oregon  Gems,  and  $6.50  for  a  carload 
of  Idaho  Russets. 

Second-Crops  Must  Have  Irrigation. 

Milo,  watermelons,  swept  potatoes, 
and  white  potatoes  followed  barley 
hay  on  the  rather  sandy  ranch  of 
L.  E.  Wright  in  San  Bernardino 
County  last  year.     However,  the  milo 
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received  two  irrigations  and  the 
potatoes  of  both  kinds  received  four 
or  five,  so  it  would  be  unwise  to  plan 
such  second-crops  without  plenty  of 
water. 

Is  Hairy  Peruvian  Long-Lived  2 

Hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  certainly 
produces  more  hay  than  Chilean  in 
the  opinion  of  A.  McSweeny  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  who  observes  that  it 
is  green  while  the  latter  is  red  in 
winter.  One  of  his  neighbors  claims 
that  it  deteriorates  rapidly  after  the 
second  year.  We  would  like  more  of 
our  subscribers'  experiences  on  this 
point. 

Kern  Alfalfa  Growers  Arc  Awake. 

Alfalfa  growers'  meetings  in  Kern 
County  recently  have  resulted  in  a 
strong  movement  to  erect  a  growers' 
warehouse  at  Bakersfield.  A  member- 
ship campaign' is  being  staged  to  fore- 
stall the  early  contracting  to  mills. 
Sentiment  seems  to  prevail  that  $20 
per  ton  in  the  stack  is_a  proper  price 
tor  first-cutting  alfalfa  this  spring. 
Rice  Rotation  With  Summer  Crop. 

Rotation  is  a  chief  factor  in  adapt- 
ing rice  to  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture,  according  to  L.  H.  Twede, 
a  veteran  grower  of  Glenn  County. 
Mr.  Twede's  experience  shows  it  is 
best  never  to  plant  rice  more  than 
two  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
piece.  This  is  a  capital,  year  to  rotate, 
because  water  for  rice  is  not  sure. 
Clods  Should  be  Scarce  in  Hay. 

Last  season  was  favorable  to  avoid 
dirt  in  grain  hay.  This  season  is 
another.  Having  had  plenty  of  good 
weather  after  the  early  rains  to  work 
down  a  fine  clodless  seedbed,  and  now 
having  frequent  rains  in  the  spring, 
will  forestall  any  reasonable  excuse 
for  baling  or  selling  clods  in  hay. 


SMALL  BI  LK-GRAIN  CAR-LOADER. 


(Written  for  Pnelflc  Rnrnl  Press.) 

The  million-bushel  grain  elevator, 
which  is  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Western  Milling  Company  at  Oakland, 
will  greatly  stimulate  bulk-handling 
of  grain,  since  "it  will  form  a  practical 
outlet  for  bulk  grain  received  at  the 
water  front  to  be  later  transferred  to 
the  holds  of  vessels  for  export. 

But  there  still  remain  hundreds  of 
small  towns  in  the  grain  sections 
which  have  no  grain  elevators,  and 
numerous  individual  farmers  who  op- 
crate  on  a  large  scale  and  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  bulk  system  but  who  hesitate  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  these  facilities. 
For  very  many  of  these  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  loading  device  here 
described  will  be  the  solution  of  a  se- 
rious difficulty.  The  grain  can  be 
reaped  by  the  combined  harvester 
with  a  bulk-handling  attachment  or 
by  the  self-binder,  run  into  metal 
storage  bins  on  the  farm  by  small 
portable  elevators,  transported  to  the 
railroad  by  wagons  or  trucks,  weighed 
on  platform  scales,  and  finally  dumped 
into  the  receiving  pit  at  the  siding  and 
elevated  into  the  cars,  all  with  a  min- 
imum of  hand  labor  and  wastage  of 
grain.  The  loading  station  can  be 
erected  with  an  outlay  of  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  at  present  prices  of  materials 
and  labor. 

At  the  request  of  many  customers, 
the  California  Corrugated  Culvert 
Company  of  West  Berkeley  has  worked 
out  these  plans,  and  now  stands  ready 
to  give  full  information  to  anyone  in- 
terested. The  company  is  not  offering 
the  device  for  sale,  or  any  of  its  ma- 
terials, but  will,  upon  request,  sug- 
gest where  they  may  be  procured  with 
advantage. 

This  little  elevator  has  no  storage 
capacity.  It  can  be  easily  erected,  and 
is  practically  fire-proof,  moisture- 
proof  and  rat-proof.  Its  loading  ca- 
pacity is  an  average  of  300  bushels 
per  hour.  The  grain-receiving  pit  will 
hold  300  bushels;  and  this  will  prove 
a  great  convenience  in  case  any  ne- 
cessity arises  for  stopping  the  ma- 
chinery while  farmers  are  delivering 
grain.  All  the  machinery  js  readily 
accessible  for  oiling  and  repair.  A 
two-horse-power  motor  affords  ample 
power,  or  in  the  absence  of  electric 
power.a  small  gasoline  engine  will  do 
the  work.    One  man  can  easily  oper- 


ate the  entire  outfit.  When  it  is  not 
in  use,  it  requires  no  attendance,  and 
there  is  very  little  possibility  of  loss 
by  fire. 

The  grain,  when  dumped  from  the 
truck  or  wagon  into  the  receiving  pit 
below  the  ground  level,  runs  by  grav- 
ity through  the  regulating  gate  into  a 
hopper.  From  there  it  is  carried  by 
an  endless  bucket  elevator  to  a  hopper 
on  the  second  floor,  then  spouted 
through  a  flexible  metal  or  canvas 


spout  into  the  cars. 

In  practically  every  town,  platform 
scales  are  available  for  weighing 
loaded  wagons.  The  farmer  will 
drive  to  one  of  these,  weigh  his  load, 
then  proceed  to  the  loading  station  at 
the  siding  and  transfer  it  to  the  cars. 
The  whole  process  will  involve  no 
hand  labor  and  much  less  time  than 
where  sacks  are  employed. 

Individual  farmers  can  easily 
finance  such  a  simple  equipment  as 


this  one;  and  they  will  secure  a  very 
large  share  of  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  the  owners  of  large  and  ex- 
pensively equipped  elevators.  In  other 
instances,  two  or  more  neighbors  may 
<  lub  together  and  install  one  of  these 
little  loading  stations  for  mutual  use. 
Even  where  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
add  platform  scales  to  the  equipment 
here  suggested,  the  entire  investment 
w  ill  hardly  be  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 


MOLINE 


FOR  HORSE  OR  TRACTOR 

8  and  10  foot 

37  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Oil  once  a  year 

Capacity -40  Acres  in  10  hours 

The  answer  to  the  demand  for  greater 
harvesting  speed  and  economy 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


D»»  Molnrt 
Bloomington,  fft 
Indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 


SINCE  1865, "MOLINE  "ON  A  FAR.M  IMPLEMENT 
HAS  BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
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Buy  Sure  Service 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  rides  only  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  tires. 

Racine  Tires  —  Multi-mile  Cord  and 
Country  Road  Fabric — are  Extra  Tested 
to  give  you  extra  miles  and  real  surety 
on  all  roads. 

"Country  Roads"  for  Country  Rides 

Plus  their  proved  service  quality  Racine  Tires 
have  the  industry's  supreme  mile-making 
achievement — Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip. 
This  extra  strip  of  resilient  rubber  welds  tread 
and  carcass  perfectly. 

You  will  find  tire  economy  begins  with  the  pur- 
chase of  your  first  Racine  Tire.  Be  sure  every 
tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


CINE 

COUNTRY  ROAD  FABRIC 


Thousands  tfHappy  Housewives 
WESTER! 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  L_ 
own  — save   paying  rent   and  reduce  cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  aero.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportuniti™  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  writs 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 

3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
X  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


POINTERS  FROM  AN  IRRIGATOR'S 
EXPERIENCE. 


(Written  for  I'uriflr  Rural  VretiH  by  Sam 
Mt-ndi-nhnll,  I  .on  Angeles  County.) 

Always  carry  a  shovel  or  hoe,  the 
same  as  a  hunter  carries  a  gun. 

Run  small  streams  on  hillside. 

Small  amount  of  water  run  slowly 
does  better  work  in  heavy  ground. 

Large  heads  of  water  0.  K.  on  por- 
ous and  gravelly  land. 

Four  to  five  hundred  feet  is  long 
enough  run  for  the  furrow  system  in 
ordinary  soil. 

Never  run  enough  to  wash  the 
ground.  The  top  foot  is  worth  more 
than  the  next  six  feet. 

Better  to  pipe  rough,  hilly  land  than 
to  grade  it,  as  removing  the  top  soil 
requires  sunshine,  rain  and  time,  to 
revitalize  the  land  stripped  of  its  fer- 
tile soil. 

It  never  pays  to  irrigate  grain 
stubble  for  a  second  crop  of  anything, 
with  water  that  costs  one  cent  per 
inch  per  hour. 

Corn,  feterita,  milo  maize,  Egyptian 
corn,  and  beans  are  the  chief  crops 
that  will  successfully  follow  barley 
the  same  season,  even  with  cheap 
water. 

Water  walnuts  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary if  you  want  them  to  come  out 
vigorous  in  the  Spring. 

Keep  a  uniform  amount  of  moisture 
on  citrus  to  keep  them  growing;  lack 
of  moisture  causes  the  fruit  to  turn 
yellow  and  small  fruit  to  d--op. 

Keep  walnut  orchards  well  watered, 
and  in  good  tilth  during  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  to  get  the 
nuts  to  size.  After  a  nut  has  once 
formed  its  shell,  it  then  has  it  size. 
Moisture  later  makes  the  kernel  fill 
the  shell,  but  it  does  not  inc  ease  its 
size. 

Make  an  open  ditch  on  a  uniform 
grade,  if  possible.  Any  sag  or  any 
change  in  the  grade  from  an  abrupt 
pitch  to  a  lesser  pitch  will  cause  the 
ditch  to  fill  with  sediment  and  break 
over  where  the  lesser  pitch  is. 

A  narrow  ditch  confining  a  steady 
volume  of  water  inclines  to  wash  and 
will  keep  the  ditch  clean. 

Broad  ditches  with  shallow  bodies 
of  water  do  not  wash  and  are  easily 
filled  up. 

Avoid  air  pockets  in  pipe  lines.  Lay 
pipe  so  there  will  be  no  humps  that 
will  trap  air  and  lessen  the  capacity 
of  the  line.  Air  trapped  in  a  cement 
line  will  cause  a  break  in  the  line 
much  quicker  than  the  water  pressure. 


FORDSON  ItFlT-POWIR  I  I  S  I  S. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  send  me  the 
results  of  the  belt-power  tests  of  the 
Fordson  tractor  at  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity per  your  article  of  March  20. 
What  was  its  cost  of  operation  at 
rated  load  and  maximum  load?  What 
is  its  reserve  power  and  what  varia- 
tion in  engine  speed  as  the  load  in- 
creases?— W.  H.,  Kelseyville. 

The  Fordson  in  this  test  was  rated 
as  a  10-20  tractor  1000  rpm.  On  the 
rated  horsepower  test  it  was  run  at 
1031  rpm.,  developing  20.6  h.p.,  using 
0.758  pounds  of  kerosene  per  horse- 
power hour,  costing  1.907  cents  at  26 
cents  per  gallon.  At  maximum  load  it 
developed  21.88  average  horsepoww:, 
showing  a  reserve  of  9.4  per  cent.  ^ 
averaged  1100  rpm.  Records  on  fuel 
consumption  not  reported.  At  Vt  load 
it  ran  0.3  per  cent  faster  than  at  \ 
load.  At  %  load  it  ran  8.44  per  cent 
faster  than  at  %  load,  and  at  full  load 


it  ran  9.66  per  cent  faster  than  at  \ 
load.   It  had  no  mechanical  governor. 

NEED    BETTER    TRACTOR  AIR- 
CLEANERS. 


A  good  centrifugal  air-cleaner  for  a 
tractor  may  work  considerably  better 
than  a  poor  water-type  cleaner  as  in- 
dicated from  tests  made  by  a  promi- 
nent tractor  concern  with  six  different 
water-type  devices  and  five  centrif- 
ugals. The  weight  of  dust  caught  and 
the  weight  of  dust  which  passed 
through  were  recorded  in  each  case 
and  the  percentage  of  efficiency  was 
figured  from  this  performance.  Effi- 
ciency varied  in  the  water-type 
cleaners  from  75  to  93  per  cent,  the 
average  of  the  six  tests  being  83.9  per 
cent.  One  centrifugal  cleaner  caught 
only  2.95  per  cent  of  the  dust  which 
entered  it.  The  other  four  varied 
from  80  to  91  per  cent,  averaging  97.4 
per  cent.  «*|«4' 

The  difference  in  horsepower  devel- 
oped with  and  without  the  cleaneiB 
was  recorded.  One  of  the  devices 
drew  water  at  full  load.  One  was  not 
tested  for  horsepower  and  the  other 
four  water-type  cleaners  reduced  the 
power  of  the  29  h.  p.  motor  an  average 
of  y%  horsepower  varying  from  0.1  h.p. 
to  1.4  h.p.,  the  most  efficient  cleaner 
reducing  horsepower  most.  The  cen- 
trifugal cleaner  which  had  no  appre- 
ciable efficiency  made  no  difference  in 
horsepower.  The  other  four  varied 
from  0.1  to  1.0  h.  p.  reduction,  averag- 
ing practically  the  same  as  the  water- 
type  devices.  We  would  add  that  re- 
gardless of  how  much  reduction  in 
power  occurs,  due  to  taking  out  the 
dust,  a  far  greater  reduction  occurs 
in  the  long  run  if  dust  is  not  taken 
out  before  it  goes  to  the  cylinders. 


FRESNO  TRACTOR  SHORT  (  Ol'RSK 
TO  BE  IMPROVED. 


What  farmers  want  to  know  about 
tractors  has  been  studied  by  Secretary 
Geo.  C.  Collins  of  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  tractor  short  courses 
recently  offered  at  the  High"  Schools 
of  Healdsburg  and  Napa.  Mr.  Collins 
has  not  only  observed  the  questions 
of  tractor  drivers  and  the  relative 
eagerness  with  which  they  took  up 
the  va  ious  phases  of  the  courses  al- 
ready offered,  but  he  asked  many  trac- 
tor drivers  and  farmers  just  what 
phases  they  considered  most  valuable. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  striking  improve- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  course  as.it 
will  be  taught  at  Fresno  beginning 
April  9.  Certain  features  of  the  past 
tractor  schools,  which  aroused  but 
little  interest,  will  be  omitted  and 
other  features  for  which  there 
seemed  not  enough  time  will  be  ex- 
panded, particularly  those  practical 
jobs  of  trouble-finding  and  .taking 
tractors  to  pieces  and  reassembling 
them.  Heretofore  only  a  limited  num- 
ber could  actually  get  practice  on 
some  of  these  operations,  such  as  ad- 
justing carbureters  and  timing  mag- 
netos. It  is  intended  hereafter  that 
every  student  shall  do  these  things 
individually.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Fresno  course  will  be  repeated  imme- 
diately to  take  care  of  the  large  num- 
ber who  want  to  learn. 


1IY1IR  Vi  l  li    HAM  MISPLACED. 


To  the  Editor:  What  should  I  expect 
fron>  a  hydraulic  ram  placed  in  a  res- 
ervoir 18  inches  below  high-water 
level  and  run  by  water  taken  from  the 
outlet  pipe  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
which  supplies  the  reservoir?  I  want 
it  to  fill  a  tank.— B.  F..  Wasco.  .'Vra| 

As  we  see  your  proposition,  it 
wouldn't  work  at  all,  because  the 
water  which  runs  the  ram  must  fall 
away  from  it,  which  it  could  not  do  in 
the  reservoir.  There  is  a  far  greater 
loss  of  efficiency  in  a  hydraulic  ram 
than  in  a  pump,  and  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  streams  where  only  a  small 
proportion  of  watej-  is  to  be  pumped 
as  compared  with  the  amount  that 
runs  away.  Your  best  procedure 
would  be  to  connect  the  pipe  to  the 
tank  onto  the  outlet  pipe  of  your  cen- 
trifugal pump. 
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WHY  OIL  PRICES  WERE  RAISED 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
The  need  of  bigger  dividends  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  formed 
"  no  part  of  the  reason  for  advancing 
;   the 'prices  of  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  and 
gasoline  recently,  according  to  Presi- 
dent K.  R.  Kingsbury  of  that  company. 
Its  dividends  during  1919  amounted  to 
about  $13,500,000  on  about  $99,500,000 
worth  of  stock,  and  the  company's 
surplus  was  increased  by  more  than 
$40,000,000  during  the  same  year. 

The   reason   for   the   increase  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  in  answer  to 
the  Railroad  Commissioner's  request 
!  tor  information  is  that  "the  Pacific 
Coast  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  of  petro- 
i  leum  products  is  rapidly  approaching 
exhaustion.    .    .    .    Past  history  has 
shown   that   an   increased  price  for 
r  crude  oil  will  result  in  increased  pro- 
I  duction,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  refined  oils  tends  to  conserve 
the  use»f  fuel  and  to  check  the  deple- 
tion of  stocks.   This  is  the  only  known 
remedy." 

Figures  are  given  by  Mr.  Kingsbury 
in  support  of  his  statements.  Crude 
oil  stocks  in  California  have  decreased 
from  over  60,000,000  barrels*  May  1, 
1915,  to  28,738,921  barrels  on  March  1, 
1920.  Only  13,000,000  barrels  of  this  is 
available,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
6,000,000  barrels  in  pipe  lines  and  tank 
bottoms  and  10,000,000  as  a  safety  re- 
serve believed  by  the  Petroleum  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
essential  to  be  carried  at  all  times. 

Equalize  Production  and  Consumption. 

There  are  some  600  crude  oil  pro- 
ducers in  California,  most  of  whom 
sell  direct  to  the  big  refining  com- 
panies. The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  increased  its  own  production  to 
the  maximum  of  its  ability  and  sees 
no  way  to  stimulate  production  by  the 
others  except  to  offer  them  a  higher 
price,  the  increase  for  fuel  crude  oil 
at  the  well  being  from  $1.23  to  $1.48 
per  barrel. 

The  claim  isTmade  that  competitors 
have  for  three  years  paid  higher 
prices  for  refinable  crudes  than  those 
offered  by  the  Standard  Oil.  The  Fuel 
Administration  in  1918  ordered  all 
companies  to  increase  crude  oil  prices 
to  stimulate  production  and  it  worked 
very  well.  The  administration  at  the 
samTTtime  ordered  an  increase  in  price 
of  fuel  oil  for  conservation  and  that 
worked. 

The  situation  is  worse  now  than 
then,   however,   on   account   of  the 
greatly  increased  demand,  so  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  administer  an- 
other dose  of  the  same  medicine.  In 
1918  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
California  crude  oil  was  279,567  bar- 
rels.   In  the  last  half  of  1919  it  was 
292,278  barrels;  in  January,  1920,  it 
was  301,100  barrels;  in  February,  304,- 
120  barrels.    The  Navy  estimates  its 
1920    requirements    on    the    Pacific  ■ 
Coast  at  2,950,800  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  j 
as  compared  with  1,532,650  barrels  in  i 
1919. 

To  Reduce  Exports  from  Stale. 
The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  in-  ' 
vited  bids  for  4,000,000  barrels  for  | 
1920.  It  will  buy  where  the  price  is  i 
lowest.  So  will  exporters  to  foreign  j 
countries.  California  oil  will  be  ex-  i 
ported  if  its  price  basis  is  lower  than 
Eastern  oils  of  similar  grades,  and 
our  supply  will  then  surely  be  short- 
ened. The  new  prices  are  something 
like  an  average  for  the  entire  country, 
though  gasoline  is  wholesaling  now  in 
New  York  at  28%  cents  a  gallon.  The 
rail  rate  to  New  York  is  seven  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  water  rate  not 
over  four  cents.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  supply  a  gasoline  shortage  in  Cali- 
fornia, this  company  several  months 
ago  bought  50,000,000  gallons  of  that 
fuel  in  mid-continent  fields  for  its 
customers  formerly  supplied  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Kingsbury  further  says 
that  his  company  is  refusing  to  sell 
crude  oil  as  fuel  oil  until  the  gasoline 
and  kerosene  are  taken  out  of  it,  for 
these  latter  fuels  are  more  needed 
elsewhere  than  in  furnaces.  He  also 
says  that  to  conserve  the  supply,  they 
are  refusing  export  orders  that  would 
pay  better  than  the  new  domestic 
prices. 

Now  the  fellow  who  has  to  pay  the 


Clip  a  Clean  Crop  Clean 


A  CLEAN  crop  of  hay  represents 
good  profits — when  it  is  clipped 
clean.  Every  ragged  spot  where 
the  mower  fails  to  follow  the  ground 
(rough  places)  represents  lost  hay — 
less  profit — because  the  grass  is  not 
clipped  clean. 

McCormick,  Deering, 
and  Milwaukee  mowers 

work  so  that  the  cutter  bar  follows 
the  ground  whether  it  is  smooth  or 
rough.  The  sickle  dips  down  into 
the  hollows,  and  with  equal  facility 
skims  over  the  knolls,  with  the  cut- 
ter bar  close  to  the  ground  its  full 
length  —  and  clips 
the  grass  clean. 

This  is  possible 
because  of  the  tri- 
angular design  of 
the  drag  bar  which 
gives  the  cutter  bar 
the  necessary  flexi- 
bility —  a  floating 
action  that  con- 
forms to  the  ground 

International  Harvester  company 

or  America 

(iNCORPQPjkTIO) 

Billings,  Mont.        Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mon. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


surface.  Result:  No  lost  hay  through 
ragged  clipping,  lost  traction  of  drive 
wheels,  or  clogging  of  sickle. 

Many  such  superior  features  in 
McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwau- 
kee mowers  and  rakes,  and  in  Inter- 
national side-delivery  rakes,  ted- 
ders, combination  rakes  and  ted- 
ders, loaders,  sweep  rakes,  stackers, 
etc.,  recommend  these  hay  tools  to 
every  discriminating  farmer.  All 
these  are  of  the  same  high  standard  of 
quality  and  efficiency,  Write  us 
about  any  of  them.  And  see  your 
nearby  International  full-line  dealer. 


new  increase — does  he  like  to  see  his 
money  swell  the  dividends  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  or  would  he  like  to 
see  that  increase  absorbed  by  our 
needy  Government  by  means  of  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax? 


TRACTOB    FOR   SMALL  ALFALFA 
FAKM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of 
which  five  or  six  will  be  in  alfalfa  and 
the  rest  is  fruit.  My  next  neighbor 
has  about  the  same  conditions.  We 
can't  afford  to  feed  horses  to  do  the 
work,  but  we  think  we  can  get  to- 
gether to  buy  a  tractor.  We  want  one 
that  we  can  guide  from  the  seat  of  the 
mower  and  rake — for  we  must  watch 
these  tools.  We  will  need  to  use  it 
for  belt  work  for  pump  irrigation. 
We  want  one  that  is  not  too  big  or 
expansive.  Can  you  tell  us  where  to 
get  it  and  what  size  would  be  most 
economical?  —  E.  E.  T.,  Alameda 
county. 

Probably  one  of  about  five-horse- 
power on  the  drawbar  and  ten  on  the 
belt  will  prove  most  economical  in 
this  case,  and  there  is  one  on  the  mar- 
ket which  covers  the  other  specifica- 
tions. We  are  advising  the  subscriber 
where  to  look  for  it. 


Best  Stump  Palling  Methods 


Send  today  for  Free  Book. 

Yank  out  those  stumps!  Get  bigger 
crops!  Earn  bigger  profits!  Our  Cat- 
alog of  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  tells 
you  how.  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  get 
your  stumps  out  easier,  quicker  and 
cheaper.  Both  hand  and  horse  power 
models.  Rock-bottom  price.  Read  our 
catalog  and  be  convinced.  Write 
today. 

Immediate  delivery  guaranteed 

Mohr  Steel  Company 

2856  36th  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  name  and  adddress  below  and  mail  to  above  address. 


NAME 


p 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working^resi 


aaphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpoBo. 


1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  1 

229  Howard  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RELIANCE 
IRRIGATION  METERS 

(PatfntMl)" 

THESE  simple  and  absolutely  accurate 
waU'i'-oicasuriiiK  devices  show  at  a  glance 
what  amount  of  water  you  arc  retting'. 
Thouwands  of  Reliance  Meters  are  now 
in  use  and  giving  satisfactory  service. 

Reliance  Meters  are  fast  replacing  the 
old-type  wicrs.  and  every  user  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  should  install  Re- 
liance Meters  at  once. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
and  state  your  rcuuirements.  Address 
Meter  Department.  Randall  Control  &  Hy- 
drometric  Co..  i""."i  Central  HI. It  Los  An- 
geles. California. 


Money  to  Loan  on  Farms 

We  have  ample  funds  to  loan  on  income 
producing  farms.    Give  details  when  writing. 
Apply  to 

Security  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co. 

Berkeley,  California. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


jen  You  Want  It— Save  Yoo  $15  to  $500. 

Any  Style- -Stationary,  Pnrlablo  or  Saw  Ria.  Anf 
Sc.— L  3.  A.  fi.  1.12, 16,  22  or  »1  H-P.  Cash  OMM  J 
Tarms.  BO;&£I  Ignition  on  order.  Cataloc  I RKE.  ■ 


BoSc/l  iVrmtion i  oii  or, it.'  Catalog  I-KKh 

'■'ITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

8865  Oakland  Ave.  "8(11*1  Implro  Bids.' 

wnjjiCity,  Mo.  r.itsburgh.  Pa. 


COULDN'T  AFFORD  HORSE- 
PLOWING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Press  for  about  3  years 
and  will  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
its  arrival  each  week.  I  read  with  in- 
terest the  tractor-  page  and  Ihe  horti- 
culture page  as  well.  1  decided  last 
winte.-  that  I  needed  a  tractor,  but  as 
I  had  no  experience  with  a  tractor 
and  vary-  little  With  a  car,  I  was 
afraid  I  would  have  (rouble  running 
one.  But  I  was  losing  money  with 
teams,  owning  to  ihe  high  price  of 
feed  and  I  figured  I  must  have  one. 
So  I  started  ou*-among  other  orchard 
men  that  were  using  tractors  and 
made  several  visits  around  over  the 
country  to  see  just  what  was  being 
done.  I  selected  a  tractor  that  was 
giving  good  service  where  others  have 
had  t  ouble  and  some  had  given  up. 
The  tractor  I  selected  is  a  12-25  11.  P. 
I  have  plowed  160  acres,  dragged 
down  and  cultivated  the  same  amount 
without  any  expense  except  oil  and 
distillate.  I  lay  my  success  to  the 
fact  that  the  agent  I  purchased  from 
started  me  out  right  He  .gave  me  a 
number  of  pointers  that  have  helped 
me  in  avoiding  trouble.  I  go  over  the 
tractor  every  morning  and  noon,  and 


see  that  all  nuts  are  tight  and  that 
the  pump  is  working  properly,  and 
that  it  has  plenty  of  oil,  as  I  think 
oil  is  the  life  of  a  tractor.  I  drain 
the  crank  case  when  the  oil  begins 
to  get  too  thin  for  proper  lubrication 
and  fill  with  new  oil.  I  think  the  12-25 
is  the  right  size  for  orchard  work,  as 
it  will  plow  10  acres  per  day  and  cul- 
tivate 40  acres  per  day  easily.  I  sel- 
dom stop  the  motor  while  in  the  field. 
I  turn  with  the  same  speed  as  I  go 
ahead  making  just  a  little  longer 
turns  and  I  think  I  gain  time  by  this. 
I  could  not  be  without  my  tractor.  It 
enables  me  to  do  my  cultivating  in 
less  than  half  the  time  I  could  do  with 
teams.  And  the  beauty  part  of  it  is 
when  the  tractor  don't  work  it  re- 
quires no  attention  and  don't  eat. — J. 
L.  Mitchell,  Palmdale. 

.  [Letters  like  this  do  the  editor  good, 
and  are  valuable  to  other  subscribers 
who  have  the  same  problem.  Thank 
you. — Ed.] 


A  general  "utility  electric  motor"  of 
one-sixth  h.  p.  is  being  supplied  by 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  to  be  car- 
ried about  the  farm  and  hitched  into 
electric  light  sockets  anywhere  for 
light  jobs  of  grinding,  clipping,  milk 
separating,  churning,  etc. 
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It  Cultivates  —  It  Packs 
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Culti-Packing  Increases  Farm  Profits 


Culti-Packing  increases  farm  profits  in  two 
ways. 

First— il  cuts  the  cost  of  production  be- 
cause the  Culti-Packer  will  make  a  fine, 
firm  seed  bed  and  keep  it  in  good  shape 
while  the  crop  is  growing  with  less  time 
and  labor  than  any  other  tool. 

Second— it  boosts  the  yield  by  giving  the 
crop  a  quicker  start,  a  lietter  feeding 
ground,  a  stronger  root  system  and  by  sav- 
ing moisture  to  tide  plants  over  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Between   these  two     things — increase  of 


yield  and  a  cut  in  the  production  cost — lies 
the  bigger  profit  which  your  farm  should 
pay. 

These  results  are  not  guess  work.  Half 
an  hour's  trial  in  the  plowed  field  will  show 
you  the  labor  that  can  be  saved  with  a 
Culti-Packer.  Many  experiments  by  agri- 
cultural stations  and  others  will  certify 
to  the  bigger  yields  secured  by  Culti-Pack- 
ing. 

Xo  investment  you  can  make  this  year  will 
pay  you  such  a  quick  return  and  such  a  big 
one  as  tlie  Culti-Packer. 


Culti-Packers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 
Ask  Him  For  The  "  Soil  Sense"  Book 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea,  Cleveland  Ohio 


PINE   FLAT   RESERVOIR — 

1,225,000  ACRES. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Kuiul  1'renh.) 

A  million  and  a  quarter  acres  are 
now  irrigated  more  or  less  out  of  the 
Kings  River  and  probably  $500,000,000 
of  values  depend  on  its  water,  as  esti- 
mated roughly  by  Thos.  H.  Means,  cn 
gineer  for  one  of  the  many  districts 
already  organized  or  in  process  of  or- 
ganization to  secure  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  water.  For  years 
there  has  been  irritation  and  litigation 
regarding  water  rights  and  flood  dam- 
ages to  a  considerable  area  of 
Kings  and  Fresno  counties  from  Kings 
river.  The  great  grain  region  in  Tu- 
lare Lake  bottom  has  been  constantly 
menaced  by  summer  floods  and  occa- 
sionally has  been  practically  wiped 
out.  The  Fresno  people  have  some 
prior  rights  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river,  but  they  are  understood  to 
be  willing  to  sell  out  to  a  general 
district  or  federation  of  districts 
which  might  control  the  situation. 
Engineering  Studies. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  an  engineer  of  Los  Angeles, 
made  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and 
reported  to  the  Government.  Another 
engineer  has  made  a  report  to  the 
Reclamation  service.  From  these  re- 
ports it  appears  practicable  to  build 
what  is  called  the  Pine  Flat  Reservoir 
to  impound  600*,000-acre  feet.  All  of 
the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
would  provide  equitable  distribution  of 
the  water  to  the  great  areas  depend- 
ent chiefly  on  Kings  river  and  elim- 
inate the  flood  dangers,  litigation,  etc. 

A  group  of  irrigation  organizations 
in  Kings  and  Fresno  counties  have 
employed  Mr.  Lippincott  the  past  two 
or  three  months  to  make  a  thorough 
engineering  survey  of  the  possibilities 
and  costs.  This  survey  will  probably 
be  complete  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Meanwhile,  five  local  districts  have 
completed  organization  and  eight  are 
in  process  of  organization.  The  law 
under  which  they  hope  to  federate  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  Pine  Flat 
dam  and  irrigation  works  js  before  the 
Supreme  court  to  settle  its  validity. 
The  time  now  seems  ripe  to  gain  the 
support  of  every  irrigator  for  projects 
to  store  flood  waters  and  regulate  all 
gravity  irrigation  equitably. 


TWIN   I  ITV  TH  U  TOli  TEST. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your 
article  on  tractor  tests  held  at  the 
Ohio  University:  What  did  the  12-20 
Twin  City  show  on  the  rated-load  test 
and  the  maximum-load  test?  What 
per  cent  overload  did  it  take?  Which 
fuel  would  you  advise  using  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  the  long 
run?  I  have  a  12-20  Twin  City  and 
want  to  get  at  the  comparative  costs  o* 
burning  gasoline  and  kerosene,  the 
different  amounts  pf  oil  to  be  used, 
and  how  often  changed  with  each 
fuel. — Kj^W.  T.,  Acampo. 

The  Twin  City  at  its  rated  horse- 
power used  0.872  pounds  of  kero- 
sene per  horsepower  hour,  costing  2.1!)3 
cents  at  17  cents  per  gallon.  On  its 
maximum  load  test  it  used  0.784 
pounds  of  kerosene  per  horsepower 
hour,  developing  33.12  average  horse- 
power or  65.6  per  cent  above  its  rating. 
Its  rated  motor  speed  is  1000  rpm.  It 
ran  1007  to  develop  20  h.p.  and  1066 
to  develop  33.12  h.p.,  indicating  excel- 
lent governing  ability  and  an  extraor- 
dinary reserve  power.  This  tractor 
has  a  kerosene-burning  device  which 
so  far  as  we  know  does  not  permit 
any  great  quantity  of  kerosene  to  get 
into  the  crank  case.  With  such  a  de- 
vice there  is  every  reason  for  using 
kerosene;  as  the  crank  case  dHl  would 
not  have  to  be  changed  much  if  any 
oftener  than  when  burning  gasoline. 
This  question  varies  with  different 
tractors,  according  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  kerosene  carbureting  and  heat- 
ing device.  We  would  advise  careful 
watch  of  the  crank-case  oil-dilution 
in  all  kerosene-burning  tractors.  The 
heat  value  of  petroleum  products  does 
not  vary  appreciably  per  pound,  so 
the  kerosene  at  17  cents  per  gallon,  if 
effectively  burned,  costs  only  a  trifle 
over  half  as  much  as  gasoline  at  26 
cents  per  gallon.  i 
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Ways  of  Killing  Johnson  Grass 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


I  note  an  inquiry  in  your  columns 
Jiom  C.  F.  H.,  Marysville,  who  has 
difficulty  in  killing  out  Johnson 
Grass  on  bottom  land.  I  can  state 
from  experience  that  Johnson  grass 
can  be  eradicated  in  from  six  to  ten 
weeks  in  such  land  as  he  possesses, 
provided  he  follows  the  right  system. 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  Johnson  grass,  like 
any  plant,  thrives  best  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  right  environment; 
and,  that  the  easiest  time  to  kill  it  is 
when  it  is  growing  vigorously. 

Some  folks  start  plowing  a  patch  of 
Johnson  in  the  summer-time  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  then  wonder  why 
they  do  not  kill  it  out.  The  reason 
is  that  the  rootstocks  simply  remain 
dormant  in  the  ground  until  the  con- 
ditions for  growing  are  right,  which 
is  in  the  following  spring,  when  they 
start  sprouting. 

If  land  can  be  irrigated,  the  proper 
time  to  tackle  the  job  of  eradication  is 
in  June  or  July.  Mow  off  the  grass 
first,  then  irrigate  thoroughly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  the  proper 
condition  plow  it  at  least  eight  inches 
deep.  If  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  only 
two  tools  will  be  necessary — a  plow 
and  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Following  is  your  program:  Plow 
thoroughly  at  least  three  times  and  at 
two-week  intervals;  cultivate  With 
your  spring-tooth  harrow  at  least  two 
times  between  plowings.  At  the  end 
of  eight  weeks,  if  the  job  has  been 
done  right,  there  will  be  no  more 
Johnson  grass. 

Here  is  what  happens:  The  plow 
turns  over  the  sod  and  loosens  the 
rootstocks;  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
drags  them  to  the  surface  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
and  soon  dry.  Each  successive  opera- 
tion brings  up  more  root  stocks  which 
dry  out  and  die.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
\pick  them  up  and  burn  them — the  sun 
does  that.  Then  the  roots  beneath 
tbe  eight  inches  of  plowed  soil  begin 
to  throw  out  shoots  in  an  effort  to 
get  sustenance  from  the  outside.  Re- 
member, the  ground  is  moist  and 
warm,  making  the  conditions  just 
right  for  growth.  Now  a  second 
plowing  gets  these  shoots  coming  up 
from  underneath,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens the  lower  roots  begin  to  decay. 
If  this  plowing  is  not  done  at  the 
proper  time,  these  shoots  furnish  the 
root  with  food  and  consequently  there 
is  renewed  activity.  Stems  should 
never  be  allowed  to  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  After  the  third 
plowing  the  lower  roots  will  probably 
all  be  dead,  provided  the  soil  there  is 
moist  and  warm;  and,  provided  no 
stems  have  been  allowed  to  come  up 
to  support  them. 

If  any  roots  survive  at  all  they  will 
be  just  under  the  surface  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  from  which  location  the 
spring-tooth  has  failed  to  dislodge 
them.  The  following  spring,  when 
these  sprout  up,  a  man  with  a  shovel 
can  readily  dig  them  up. 

In  case  irrigation  water  is  not  avail- 
able, work  will  have  to  begin  in  the 
spring  time,  when  the  soil  is  right 
for  plowing.  Because  the  ground  is 
colder,  the  rootstocks  will  not  throw 
our  shoots  as  rapidly,  consequently 
the  job  of  eradication  will  take  longer. 

There  are  two  things  necessary  to 
get  Johnson  grass  and  these  two 
things  will  get  most  anything  else. 
They  are:  (1)  a  program,  and  (2), 
patience. — T.  E.  Morrin,  Agriculture 
Inspector,  Roseville  Union  High 
School. 


Alkali  Treatment  Suggested. 
C.  F.  H.  of  Marysville  writes  for 
advice  about  killing  Johnson  grass. 
He  talks  of  using  salt  and  distillate. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  try  strong 
concentrated  alkali  salts,  such  as  one 
can  find  accumulated  on  surface  of 
strong  alkali  patches.  These  salts 
will  kill  the  rankest  growths  of  morn- 
ing glory,  which  strong  application  of 
salt  did  not  seem  to  affect.  As  to  sug- 
gestion that  one  might  ruin  their  land, 
the  alkali  should  be  applied  on  the 
surface,  and  it  may  be  removed  after 
it  is  no  longer  needed  and  hauled  off 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  hauled 
on. 


Johnson  grass  will  not  stand  long, 
continuous  flooding,  and  I  have  killed 
it  by  keeping  land  flooded  in  summer 
months. 

It  took  me  12  years  to  entirely  erad- 
icate Johnson  grass  from  vineyard. 
One  year  I  had  it  dug  out  16  times  by 
count  through  summer,  and  other 
years  5  or  6  times.  The  roots,  if  dry 
in  fall,  and  thrown  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  will,  if  tramped  in  loose 
ground  and  not  thoroughly  dry,  grow 
again.  Also,  any  seed  in  the  ground 
will  persist  in  growing,  especially  af- 
ter irrigation,  even  if  they  have  been 
in  ground  many  years. 

Johnson  grass  can  be  destroyed  in 
one  or  two  years  if  persistently  kept 
down  and  never  allowed  to  show 
above  the  ground,  but  it  cannot  be 
killed  out  in  our  moist  subirrigating 
ground  by  cropping. — G.  A.  Roberts, 
Hanford. 


Hogged  It  Off! 

I  see  in  your  paper  of  March  20 
a  piece  about  Johnson  grass.  I  agree 
with  C.  F.  H.  about  trying  to  kill 
Johnson  grass  by  plowing  and  gath- 
ering up  the  roots.  About  ten  years 
ago  I  bought  a  small  place — an  or- 
chard of  about  15  acres  on  a  creek 
bottom,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
moisture.  The  orchard  had  been  neg- 
lected and  there  was  a  patch  of  about 
half  an  acre  of  Johnson  grass  and 
some  smaller  patches.  The  grass  was 
so  high  I  had  to  cut  it  before  plowing 


and  it  turned  up  in  chunks  as  big  as 
a  washtub.  I  tried  everything  for  two 
years  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  had  some 
hogs  and  wanted  to  use  the  orchard 
in  the  fall,  so  I  fenced  it  and  turned 
the  hogs  in.  When  the  other  feed  got 
short  they  commenced  on  the  John- 
son grass.    When  I  sold  the  place 


there  wasn't  a  bunch  left  that  the 
hogs  could  reach. — A  Subscriber,  Oak 

Grove. 


The  farmer  who  provides  pasture 
for  his  hogs  whenever  possible  is  the 
one  who  makes  the  production  of 
pork  most  profitable. 


EVERY   PELTON  DEALER 

is  a  service  station  for  the  man  who  is 
looking-  for  the  best  pump  on  the  market. 
PELTON  Dealers  will  show  you  why  this 
pump  will  return  more  satisfaction  per 
dollar,  year  after  year. 


Keep  this  list  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  go  to  get  information  about 
PELTON  Pumps.  i 


Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chico 

F.  C.  Cross  Hardware  Co.,  Corcoran 

A.  J.  Wheeler's  Sons.  Corning- 

Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno 

Paul  G.  DeMange.  Gilroy 

Al.  Berschig.  Hanford 

A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg. 

D.  Stephenson,  Madera 
George  W.  Roberts,  Marysville 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced 

Turner  Hardware  &  Implement  Co.,  Modesto 
N.  B.  Hull.  Montague 

E.  R.  Wilson.  Navelencia 
A.  B.  Campbell,  Orland 

American  Well  &  Prospect  Co 


C.  A.  Hughes.  Orosi 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  Oroville 
Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto 
A.  F.  Tomasini  Hardware  Co.,  Petahima 
Williamson.  Loyd  Bros.  Co..  PorterviB© 
Lyon  &  Garrett  Co.,  Red  Bluff 
McCormick-Saeltzer  Co.,  Redding 
Jesse  C.  Brown,  Reedley 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton 
Wilson,  Oram  &  Sanders.  Visalia 
Devenney  &  Pjather,  Wasco 
Baun  Brothers,  Wheatland 
George  C.  Comstock  Co..  Williams 
407  E.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  1110  J  Street,  Sacramento 
If  there  is  no  PELTON  Dealer  situated  near  you,  write  direct  to  us  for  information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


Which  of  these  troubles  has  injured 

your  engine? 

Scored  cylinders,  burned-out  bearings,  fouled  spark  plugs,  played-out 
piston  rings,  worn  cam  shaft,  loose  wrist  pins,  sticking  or  pitted  valves 


REPAIR  shops  all  over  the  United 
States  report  that  these  seven  common 
»  troubles  are  responsible  for  90%  of 
all  delay,  "  layups "  on  the  road,  and  re- 
pair expense. 

Yet  each  of  these  troubles  can  usually  be 
prevented.  Each  of  them  is  due  chiefly  to 
improper  lubrication. 

Layups  and  repair  bills  due  to  sediment 
in  your  oil 

Under  the  intense  heat  of  the  engine — 200°  to  1OOO°0 
F. — ordinary  oil  breaks  down.    Large  quantities  of 
sediment  are  formed  which  have  no  lubricating 
value  and  which  thin  out  the  remaining  oil. 

Excess  carbon  is  formed, 
valves  are  pitted.  The  oil  film 
fails  to  hold.  Cylinders  and 
pistons  are  scored  by  metal-to- 
metal  contact.  The  engine 
over-heats.  Bearings  burn  out. 
This  is  the  toll  taken  by  sedi- 
ment in  your  oil. 

How  the  sediment  problem 

was  solved 
To    produce    an   oil  that 
would  reduce  sediment  to  a 
minimum,    engineers  experi- 
mented on  the  road  and  in 


Sediment  formed  efter 
500  miles  of  running 


the  laboratory  for  years.  Finally  they  evolved  the 
famous  Faulkner  Process,  used  exclusively  for  the 
production  of  Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

Veedol  reduces  the  amount  of  sediment  formed  in 
the  engine  by  86%.  This  is  graphically  shown  by 
the  two  bottles  in  the  sediment  test  at  the  left.  It 
reduces  evaporation  between  30%  and  70% — giving 
long  mileage  per  gallon  of  oil. 

Make  this  simple  test — buy  Veedol  to-day 

Drain  oil  from  crankcase  and  fill  with  kerosene. 
Run  engine  very  slowly  on  its  own  power  for  thirty 
seconds.  Drain  all  kerosene.  To  remove  kerosene 
remaining  in  the  engine,  refill  with  one  quart  Veedol. 
Turn  engine  over  about  ten  times,  then  drain  mir.ture 
of  oil  and  kerosene  and  refill  to  the  proper  level  with 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol. 

A  run  on  familiar  roads  will  show  you  that  your  car 
has  new  pickup  and  power.   It  takes  hills  better  and 
has  a  lower  consumption  of  both  oil  and  gasoline. 
Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock 

The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  on  scientific  lubri- 
cation will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to 
keep  your  car  running  at  mini- 
mum cost.  Send  10c.  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 
Sales  Corporation 
1061      Bowling  Green  Bldg., 
New  York 

Branches  and  distributors  in 
all  principal  cities  of  the 
.       United  States  and  Canada 
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Holstein  Breeders  Guaranty  Sale 


It  opened  just  as  a  fine  shower 
closed,  hence  it  was  a  damp,  happy 
crowd  of  breeders  and  dairymen  who 
gathered  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
for  the  Annual  Holstein-Friesian 
Guaranty  Sale. 

Seventy-three  head  of  Holsteins 
were  offered  by  18  consignors,  two 
from  Washington,  one  from  Nevada 
and  the  rest  among  the  best-known 
herds  of  California. 

The  average  price  received  was 
$901.00.  This  was  a  trifle  below  the 
average  of  a  year  ago.  The  top  bull 
was  the  yearling.  Ensign  Korndyke 
Model  Pontiac,  consigned  by  A.  E. 
Smith  of  Sumas,  Wash.,  and  bought 
by  H.  H.  Sisson,  of  Willits,  for  $2,- 
050.00.  The  cow  to  "go  over  the  top" 
was  Ida  Lotta  Winnifred  Burke,  a 
beautiful  5-year-old  from  the  herd  of 
W.  J.  Higdon  with  a  seven-day  record 
of  33.04  lbs.  of  butter.  She  was  bought 
by  R.  L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  for  $2,- 
300.00 

The  innocent  but  interested  by- 
stander at  this  sale  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  three  things:  first,  the 
consignment  was  remarkable  for  the 


large  preponderance  of  females  with 
fine  breeding  and  good  type.  Sixty-five 
cows  and  heifers  were  sold  and  only 
8  bulls;  second,  it  was  not  a  bullish 
market;  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
or  three  tops,  the  bulls  dragged  a  bit 
and  went  at  prices  almost  any  dairy- 
man with  good  grade  cows  could  have 
afforded  to  pay  for  a  promising  sire; 
third,  the  7-day  record  has  ceased  to 
be  impressive.  At  least  it  was  largely 
disregarded  and  they  failed  to  make 
the  appeal  they  would,  could  they 
have  shown  a  yearly  record  consistent 
with  their  short-time  production. 

The  following  females,  with  the 
consignor  and  buyer,  sold  at  the 
prices  named: 

\V.  i.  Higdon,  Consignor. 

~ Trout   Brook  Pontine  Starin;   .  H 
Tulare:  8J800. 

Ida  Lotta  Winifred  Burke:  R.  L. 
Modesto;  $2300. 

Sir   Skylark   Ormsby  Hengerveld 
Napa  State  Hospital:  $1500. 

Leda  Hengerveld   Dc  Kol  Korndyki 
Farm  Ass'n.  Los  Altos;  $1050. 

Madrigal  Mooike  2d:  Dr.  F.  J.  O'Donnrl. 
Tulare:  $1400. 

Alex.  Whaley,  Consignor. 

Eldorado  Winifred;  R.  It.  Holmes,  Modesto; 
$1850. 


S.  Hall. 
Hoi  men. 
Pet  3d; 
Toyon 


CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS  20  PER  CENT 

Save  the  20  per  cent  of  grain  and  food  stuff  which  fed  unground 
goes  through  the  animals  undigested.    You  can  do  this  with  a 

LETZ  DIXIE  FEED  MILL. 

It  cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes  in  one  operation.  You  feed  snapped 
corn,  alfalfa,  kaffir  corn,  corn  fodder,  etc.,  into  the  feed  table; 
and  feed  ear  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  other  small  grain  in 
the  bin — and  out  comes  a  fine  nourishing  feed  that  fattens  your 
stock  on  material  heretofore  thrown  away. 

TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE 

One,  a  catalog,  fully  describing  the  Letz  line;  the  other,  a  book 
on  scientific  feeding.   Both  sent  free.  Write. 

Also,  iisk  us  lor  booklet  on  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

California  Distributors 
:MI7-:U1  FIRST  NAT'L  HANK  BLDG„  SAN  JOSE  CAE. 

You  can  buy  the  Letz  from  your  dealer. 


THE  "SYPHON  SYSTEM" 


4  l'R4CH<  VI    INVENTION   DESIGNED  TO  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF 
GATES  OK  BOXES  IN  DITCH  BANKS. 

SIPHONS    the    water    OVKR    the  banks — eliminates  shoveling 
Easily  primed  or  imprinted.    Readily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Siphon  out  the  water  where  you  want  it. 
Concentrate  or  divide  it  as  you  like. 

Ditches  without  gates  save  water.  Solid  banks  without  obstruc- 
Uons  means  easy  cultivation. 
Have  you  counted  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  per  acre  for  check  gates?    Their  short 
life  and  cost  of  replacement?    How  much  water  do  you  use  In  gallons,  or  Sec.  Ft.?  Let 
us  advise  you  about  building  ditches. 

WRITE    I'M    DIRECT.   OR   ASK    YOUR  DEALER 


IRRIGATING-SIPHON  CO. 


WOODLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


Lama  Princess  Alcartra  Lass;  Burr  Farms, 

Los  Angeles;  $700. 

J  as.  i.  Jeffries,  Consignor. 

Piebe  Canary  Belle  De  Kol;  D.  Maxwell. 
Waterloo.  la.;  $1000. 

Miss  Madrigal  Segie:  D.  Maxwell.  Waterloo. 

Ia.:  $000. 

Wayne  Hengerveld  Ornot-,  C.  T.  Sierra.  San- 
ta Rosa;  $500. 

R.  F.   i.ii.  mi.  Consignor. 

S.  V.  K.  P.  Clarie  of  Sunnyside:  T.  A. 
Sparks.  Winters:  $1300. 

S.  V.  K.  P.  Cantate  of  Sunnyside;  Burr 
Farm.  Los  Angeles;  $650. 

Anita  of  Sunnyside:  Burr  Farm,  L.  A.; 
$375. 

Olcndora  of  Sunnyside;  T.  A.  Sparks.  Win- 
ters; $850. 

Katie  Hengerveld  Butter  Girl:  T.  A.  Sparks. 
Winters,  $750. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Consignor. 
Chlothilde  Beauty  Pontiac   Veeman;  Burr 
Farm.  Los  Angeles;  $825. 

Itridgford  Holstein  Co.,  Consignor. 
Miss  Segis  Pontiac  Walker;  A.  J.  Stalder, 
Riverside;  $826. 
Finderne  Kodicnna  Korndyke:  Jas.  McGiUi- 
vray.  Sacramento;  $050. 

Raphaella  DeKol  Pontiac:  J.  C.  Ramsey.  Es- 
calon;  $1225. 

Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Consignor. 
Cantate  Dominion  Sir  Skylark  3rd:  H.  H. 
Sisson.  Willits;  $1600. 

Edna  DeKol  Sir  Skylark  3rd:  C.  T.  Sierra. 
Santa  Rosa  $600. 

Lady  Coloma  Gelsche;  E.  D.  Barry.  Daggett: 
S1250. 

Laconner  PonUac  Becky:  Alex.  Whaley,  Tu- 
lare; $550. 

Laconner  PonUac  Bessie;  R.  Stevens.  Stock- 
ton: $1660. 

Stalder   Bros..  Consignor. 
Aralia  Walker:  C.  T.  Sierra,  Santa  Rosa: 

*8;I5-  - 

Rosamaines  Gerben  Maid;  Burr  Farms.  L. 

\.  -..$700. 

Novena  Walker:  Burr  Farms.  Los  Angeles: 

$575. 

Rosamaines  PonUac  Gold  Drop:  R.  N.  Clapp, 
Nuevo;  $860. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho,  Consignor. 

Anoakia  Hiske  Walker:  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.. 
Williams;  $700. 

Anoakia  Riverside  Walker:  E.  D.  Barry, 
Daggett;  $950. 

Mutual  Christmas  De  Kol;  E.  D.  Barry,  Dag- 
gett: $800. 

R.  L.  Holmes,  Consignor. 

Jane  CreameUe  De  Kol;  Burr  Farm.  Los 
Angeles;  $826. 

I  remand  Kilgore,  Consignor. 

Canary  Pauline  Sadie  Vale;  R.  Stevens. 
Stockton;  $876. 

Merci  Pauline  Burke  Walker:  GotshaU-Ma- 
gruder  Co.:  $700. 

Molly  De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead  2d;  W.  J.  Hig- 
don. Tulare:  $750. 

Chlothilde  De  Kol  Mead:  Gotshall-Magruder 
Co.:  $750. 

F.  U.  Klesel,  Consignor. 

Uneeda  Mutual  Korndyke  Segis  3d:  Burr 
Farm.  Los  Angeles:  $1200. 

OakflelcJ  Korndyke  Adele  2d;  Chas.  Har- 
rington, Compton;  $700. 

Hello  Bess  Korndyke  Segis;  Burr  Farm.  Los 
Angeles:  $725.  _ 

Lad  Dirkje  Queen  5th:  H.  E.  Vogel.  Fresno: 
$530. 

t.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Consignor. 

Heifer:  Burr  Farm.  L.  A.;  $476. 

Dora  De  Kol  Acme;  C.  T.  Sierra.  Santa 
Rosa:  $625. 

Roma  Princess  Alcartra  2d;  Burr  Farm.  L. 
A.:  $600.  , 

Princess  Creamcup  Pontiac;  Burr  Farm.  L. 
A;  $725. 

King  Korndyke  De  Kol  Acme:  Burr  Farm. 
L.  A;  $925. 

Dr.  E.  J.  WeWon,  consignor. 
Ontario  Blond  Pietje;  Dr.  F.  J.  ODonnell. 
Tulare;  $1525. 

A.  E.  Smith.  Somas,  Wash.,  Consignor. 
Korndyke  Meehthilde  Keyes;  Burr  Farm.  L. 
A.  $775. 

Lady  Korndyke  Hartog:  Burr  Farm.  L.  A  : 
$675.  „ 

Jefferson  Wayne  Boon:  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital; $000. 

Queer  Diamond  Pontiac:  Bur.1  Farm.  L.  A.: 
$850. 

Baroness  Pontiac  De  Kol  Belle:  Burr  Farm, 
L.  A.:  $500. 

Lady  Sumas  Valley  Tone  Pontiac;  W.  Mar- 
tin  Park  Grove.  Ore.:  $1260. 

Von  Heim  Hartog  Margaret:  F.  Pellissier. 
L.  A.;  $500. 

Baroness  De  Kol  Belle  De  Kol  2d;  F.  Wil- 
liams, Manteca;  $400. 

H.  J.  Long,  Fallon,  Nev. 

Longheath  Ormsby  Johanna;  W.  E.  Scott. 
Reno:  $450. 

Toyon  Farms  Ass'n. 

•foyon  Stanessa:  F.  Pellissier.  L.  A.:  $550. 

Stanislaus  Princess  Pontiac;  R.  M.  Clapp. 
Nuevo:  $650. 

Lacorinfr  Pontiac  Evangeline:  Burr  Farm. 
L.  A.;  $700. 

Laconner  Pontiac  Albino  Girl;  Burr  Farm. 
L.  A.;  $875. 

Cascade  Mary  Ormsby:  H.  J.  Long.  Fallon. 
Nev.;  $1150. 

Cascade  Johanna:  Burr  Farm.  L.  A.:  $1100. 

Isabelle  Ormsby  Valdessa;  E.  D.  Barry.  Dag- 
gett;  $700. 

Northficld  Maid  Rag  Apple:   H.  J.  Long: 

$800. 

1(1  LL8. 

W.  t.  Higdon,  Consignor — BuU.  May  1919; 

Brook  &  Pickham.  Reno.  Nev.:  $075. 

Toyon  Farms  Ass'n,  Consignor — Sir  Toyon 
Model  Hartog:  M.  J.  &  B.  A.  Edwards,  Ripon; 
$1100. 

Brldgford  nolsteln  Co.,  Consignor — King 
Pontiac  Alcartra  Prilly:  Hilcrest  Farms.  Car- 
uthers:  $1900. 

Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Consignor — Bull. 
August,  1919:  Kaiser  Bros..  Modesto:  $700. 

Stalder  Bros.,  Consignors — Rosemainea  Pon- 
tiac Posch;  A.  H.  Smith.  El  Monte;  $575. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho,  Consignor — Prince 
Walker  Cornucopia  8tb;  J.  A.  Clark,  Lodi; 
$375. 

E.  D.  Barry,  Jr.,  Consignor — Tosantos  Wal- 
ker Pontiac;  F.  Pellissier.  L.  A.;  $750. 

A.  E.  Smith,  Consignor — Ensign  Korndyke 
Model  Pontiac:  H.  H.  Sisson.  Willits:  $-;050. 


DAIRY  DIDOS  IN  NEW  YOKKSTATr 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Frees.) 

.Misery  loves  company.  If  for  do 
other  reason  than  this,  most  Cali- 
fornia dairymen  have  kept  track  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  New  York. 
You  remember  that  the  last  act  was 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
a  "Fair  Price  Milk  Committee."  These 
worthy  gentlemen,  after  what  must 
have  been  a  terrific  effort,  have  pub- 
lished their  recommendations  and  they 
are  "humdingers." 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  fix- 
up  some  fat  jobs  for  politicians.  They 
would  have  a  new,  separate  State 
board  of  three  commissioners  to  take-- 
over the  whole  works,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  dairyman  except  the  drudgery 
and  the  taxes.  Salary  is  not  stated, 
but  it  will  be  enough  to  attract  hieh- 
minded  patriots. 

Now,  note  the  power  these  blessed 
politicians  are  to  wield — if  it  is  ever 
siven  to  them.  First,  to  fix  prices  to 
be  paid  dairymen  and  to  be  asked  by 
distributors.  Second,  to  supervise  the 
milk  industry  from  cow  to  consumer. 
Third,  to  require  every  dairyman, 
milkman  and  creamery-man  to  regis- 
ter and  report  at  regular  intervals. 
Fourth,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  to  direct  it  to  the  ship- 
ping stations  to  be  sold  as  fluid  milk. 
Fifth,  to  enforce  its  orders  and  regu- 
lations, if  need  be,  with  a  fine  of  $500. 
or  a  year  in  prison,  or  both. 

Don't  laugh!  This  is  not  copied 
from  a  funny  paper,  nor  did  it  come 
from  Russia.  It  is  the  sober  report 
of  the  New  York  "Fair  Price  Milk 
Committee"  and  —  but  on  second 
thought,  if  you  want  to  laugh,  go 
ahead ! 

Don't  you  just  have  a  photograph 
of  an  American  farmer  working  his 
heart  out  on  a  dairy,  said  dairy  under 
the  "power  and  control"  of  three 
sleek  politicians,  who  will  stick  him 
in  jail  if  he  tries  to  make  butter  when 
they  want  "fluid  milk"? 


SOY  BEANS  NO  HELP  TO  SILAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  Mr. 
S.  P.  of  Newman  about  planting  soy 
beans  with  corn  for  silage,  I  will  give 
my  experience  of  last  year,  which  1 
consider  almost  a  failure.  I  think  soy 
beans  are  about  a  failure  in  California, 
especially  in  this  locality  as  a  number 
of  my  neighbors  planted  them  last  sea- 
son, and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  they  were  a  success. 

I  planted  five  acres  to  Indian  corn 
with  ten  pounds  of  soy  beans  per 
acre.  I  did  not  plant  as  much  corn 
per  acre  as  I  would  if  the  beans^ad 
been  left  out.  As  the  beans  were  a 
complete  failure  I  consequently  had 
a  poor  stand  of  corn,  and  as  I  had 
some  late  planting  of  milo  which  did 
not  mature  before  frost  I  cut  it  and 
made  silage  of  the  milo.  and  my  cows 
eat  the  milo  silage  better  than  they 
do  the  corn  silage  with  what  few  beans 
there  were  in  it.  I  do  not  believe 
planting  the  beans  is  advisable,  at 
least  from  my  experience. — Wm.  Pat- 
ton,  Los  Molinos. 


SHEEP  AND  FEED  NOTES. 


Grain  stubble  that  years  ago  used 
to  sell  for  25  cents  an  acre  for  sheep 
pasture  this  last  season  went  to  $3.50 
per  acre  in  some  localities. 

Sheep  inspected  for  "scab"'  must  l>e 
gone  over  very  carefully  at  this  time 
of  the  year  or  some  of  the  infected 
animals,  especially  lambs,  will  bp 
missed.  Dr.  Duckworth,  one  of  the 
state  department's  field  inspectors, 
reports  finding  several  infected  lambs 
upon  individual  inspection  in  the  cor- 
ral that  had  been  missed  previously. 

Testing  milk  goats  for  production 
and  advanced  registration  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  National  Toggen- 
burg  Breed  Association  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California.  The  first  test  of  the 
kind  was  in  teh  flock  of  D.  L.  McKen- 
zie.  of  La  Crescenta.  The  results 
showed  an  average  production  daily 
per  animal  of  11  lbs.  of  milk  testing 
3.74  per  cent  fat.  This  is  excellent 
production  considering  the  size  of  thi 
animals. 
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SCIENCE  DICTATES; 

SIMPLEX 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
CORRECT 


COMPLIES 

Professor  G.  S.  Fraps,  Ph.D.,  in  his  book, 
"Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  states: 

"A  silo  must  be  perfectly  air-tight  or  the  loss  resulting 
will  be  great;  the  walls  must  be  rigid;  the  inner  surface 
smooth.    .  . 

The  Simplex  is  built  of  wooden  staves  in  one- 
piece  length  the  height  of  the  silo,  with  heavy 
tongues  and  deep  grooves.  This  does  away 
with  splicing  and  end  joints,  and  absolutely 
prevents  leakage. 

The  new  steel  hoops  and  patent  interlocking 
anchorage  system  binds  the  silo  into  a  rigid 
structure,  capable  of  resisting  pressure  from 
within  and  high  winds. 

The  Clear  Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir)  from 
which  the  staves  of  the  "Simplex"  are  made, 
presents  an  inner  surface  that  is  smooth  and 
perpendicular. 

By  complying  with  these  qualifications  in- 
stead of  making  a  silo  merely  to  sell,  the  Santa 
Fe  Lumber  Company  has  produced  in  the  "Sim- 
plex" a  silo  that  is  scientifically  correct. 

These  "Simplex"  features  apply  only  to  fun- 
damental principles.  There  are  many  other 
"Simplex"  advantages  which  you  will  find 
mentioned  in  our  folder  on  silos.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon. 


The 
Wheel 
of  the 
PAPEC 


It  throws 

and 

blows 


The  wheel  of  the  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  has 
six  fans  instead  of  three  or  four.  It  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  to  the  height  of  any  silo  at 
600  revolutions  per  minute. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY,  | 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  j 

Please  send  me  a  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos;  also  I 
information  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 

Name  ;  •    ! 

Address    i 


SANTA  EE 


16  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


LUMBER  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Last  Call  on  Sunflower  Silage 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presa  by  Thos.  T.  McConnell.) 


At  various  times  this  winter  articles 
have  been  written  about  the  value  of 
the  sunflower  plant  for  silage  pur- 
poses. The  writer  has  not  tried  to 
induce  any  one  to  plant  sunflowers 
for  this  purpose,  but  has  tried  to 
publish  results  obtained  at  every  point 
from  which  reliable  information  on 
this  subject  was  available.  Some 
think  the  idea  of  using  this  plant, 
ordinarily  relegated  to  ornamental 
and  chicken-feeding  purposes,  ridicu- 
lous. However,  reports  from  many 
points  seem  to  show  that  it  has  much 
economic  value  as  a  sila?e  plant  under 
certain  conditions.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  sweet  clover  was  only 
looked  upon  as  a  roadside  weed,  but 
now  it  is  recommended  by  many  and 
looked  at  askance  by  none. 

A  circular  from  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  says  that  reports 
from  their  substations  show  a  heavier 
yield  from  sunflowers  than  from  corn, 
also  that  the  plant  is  more  resistant 
to  frost  in  both  spring  and  fall  than 
corn. 

Some  Reports. 

A  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  reports  a  yield  of  20 
tons  per  acre  from  sunflowers  and  no 
loss  from  decay  in  the  silo.  The 
results  from  feeding  to  dairy  cattle 
were  not  as  encouraging  as  was  hoped 
for.  The  milk  flow  was  not  so  abun- 
dant as  when  fed  corn  silage.  How- 
ever, the  experiment  had  been  under 
way  but  a  short  time  and  the  cows 
were  not  fully  accustomed  to  it. 

A  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.,  farmer  raised 
50  tons  of  sunflowers  on  6  acres  of 
non-irrigated  land  which  he  put  in  a 
pit  silo.  His  cows  ate  the  silage 
readily  and  the  milk  flow  increased 
with  a  saving  of  one-half  the  hay 
consumption. 

The  Montana  Experiment  Station 
carried  out  an  experiment  in  feeding 
sunflower  silage  to  dairy  cows  with 
results  favorable  to  such  silage. 

The  Extension  Department  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  reports 
work  done  with  the  sunflower  as  a 
silage  plant  with  favorable  results  of 
farmers  extending-  over  a  period  of 
2  to  4  years.  One  man  planted  110 
acres  last  year. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
reports  negative  results  from  the  use 
of  sunflower  silage,  but  the  plants 


were  allowed  to  get  so  ripe  that  loss 
of  seed  was  noticed  through  bird 
depredations.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  sunflowers  were  too  ripe 
before  feeding  was  started. 

A  preliminary  report  from  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  some 
work  done  by  8  farmers  with  sun- 
flowers planted  in  June  in  a  dry 
season  showed  a  large  tonnage  of 
excellent  feed,  with  cows  eating  it 
readily  and  the  milk  flow  good. 

The  Idaho  Agricultural  College  re- 
ports growing  two  crops  of  sunflowers 
for  silage,  with  one  crop  below  the 
yield  of  corn  and  one  above.  The 
silage  was  eaten  readily  by  the  beef 
herd  and  weight  maintained. 

Asst.  County  Agent  Leader  Ballard 
of  Oregon  in  the  Oregon  Farmer  re- 
ports excellent  yields  even  under  very 
dry  conditions.  In  one  locality  over 
half  of  the  new  silos  erected  the  past 
year  were  filled  with  sunflowers. 
Practical  farmers  say  the  .silage  is 
palatable  for  stock. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Nevada 
Agricultural  College  in  1918  on  Silage 
Crops  for  Nevada  mentions  the 
Russian  Sunflower  as  well  adapted  to 
Nevada  conditions  and  producing  a 
heavy  crop.  The  coarse  stems  and 
heads  worked  un  into  a  fine  succulent 
silagf  well  liked  by  the  stock. 
As  Silage  It  Has  Limitations. 
The  planting  of  sunflowers  for 
silage  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
crops  like  Indian  corn  and  sorghums 
is  not  advocated  by  the  writer,  but  for 
certnin  dry  localities  where  corn 
would  produce  but  little,  planted  after 
danger  of  frost  was  past  good  returns 
may  be  looked  for  from  the  sunflower. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  harvest 
before  the  stalk  becomes  too  woody. 
Most  men  who  have  had  experience 
with  it  say  that  it  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
seeds  are  in  the  milk  or  dough  stage. 
This  is  especially  true  where  birds  are 
destructive. 

Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that 
the  planting  and  cultivation  should 
be  about  the  same  as  that  of  Indian 
corn.  Some  advocate  planting  in  hills 
and  cultivating  both  ways  if  the 
ground  is  very  weedy,  otherwise  plant 
in  rows  from  38  to  40  inches  apart 
with  the  plants  8  to  12  inches  apart 
in  the  rows. 


THE    MODESTO    PLAN    OF  SILO 
CO-OPERATION. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Except,  perhaps,  when  he  is  driv- 
ing the  mules,  the  word  most  fre- 
quently on  the  farmer's  lips  today  is 
the  word  "co-operation."  In  many 
places,  too,  it  has  gone  beyond  talk- 
ing into  action.  The  dairymen  of  the 
Modesto  district  have  been  practicing 
a  form  of  co-operation  worthy  of 
adoption. 

The  Modesto  Plan. 

Three  or  more  rarmers,  the  number 
depending  on  the  number  of  silos 
among  them,  form  a  little  co-operative 
association  of  their  own  and  purchase 
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AMERICAN  WELL  &  PROSPECTING  CO.. 
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one  good  outfit  of  silo-filling  machin- 
ery. At  harvest  time  they  all  get  to- 
gether with  their  own  teams  and  reg- 
ular help,  forming  the  most  efficient 
possible  crew  and  go  from  one  ranch 
to  another  until  all  their  silos  are 
filled.  The  work  is  done  quickly  aad 
it  is  done  right.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  such  that  they  ought  to 
make  in  instant  and  powerful  appeal. 

Many  a  dairyman  is  worrying  along 
without  a  silo  because  the  cost  of  the 
needed  machinery  (equipment  that 
stands  idle  most  of  the  time)  added  to 
the  cost  of  a  silo  seems  prohibitive  to 
him.  This  cpst,  however,  spread 
among  a  number  of  dairymen,  becomes 
an  easily  borne  burden. 

Many  another  dairyman  is  deterred 
from  using  the  silo  by  the  labor  prob- 
lem. Can  he  get  help  for  the  silo  fill- 
ing rush?  If  he  stands  alone,  he  must 
take  a  chance.  Incompetent  help  may 
ruin  a  whole  crop  by  improper  han- 
dling, and  if  he  must  bid  against  his 
neighbors  for  competent  help,  he  may 
be  left  high  and  dry  until  the  crop  has 
spoiled  in  the  field. 

Again,  in  districts  where  the  silo  is 
just  coming  into  its  own,  this  form  of 
co-operation  may  easily  save  a  third 
or  more  on  the  cost  of  the  silo  itself. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  men  who 
club  together  to  buy  machinery  and 
fill  silos  may  not  also  unite  forces  to 
buy  and  erect  the  silos  to  be  filled. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  plan.  Our  grandfathers  called  it 
"changing  work."  There  are  in- 
stances where  the  way  to  go  ahead  is 
to  go  back,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 


Some  of  our  California  range  stock- 
men should  feel  the  blush  of  shame 
to  let  a  wild  bird  put  up  more  hay 
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Every  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  can  save  half  the 
fame  cleaning  the  barn  and  feeding  the  stock  every  day. 

Cut  out  the  back  breaking  labor. 

Quit  scattering  feed  over  the  bam  floor. 

Quit  losing  half  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure — 
make  only  one  handling  from  barn  to  field. 

Let  a  12- year-old  boy  do  a  better  job  in  less  time  than  a 
man  could  do  before — and  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Have  a  cleaner,  more  sanitary  barn,  healthier,  more 
contented,  more  productive  cows. 

Louden  Carriers  Beat  Them  All 

They  move  easier,  lift  more,  have  no  trouble-making  or  dangerous  hit-or- 
miss  ratchets,  brakes  or  clutches.  So  simply  built  you  can  install  them  yourself. 

FREE— LOUDEN  CATALOG  AND  BARN  PLAN  BOOK 

The  Catalog  sluiws  lull  line  Of  l  ouden  Barn  Equipment  for  saving 
lime,  cuttiiic  labor,  and  making  profits  for  the  dairy  farmer.  The 
Barn  Plan  Book  contains  112  pages  of  barn  building  illustrations 
and  information.   Both  books  bee.   No  charge.   No  obligation. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

GS  Fremont  St,  San  Fraaeisco.    420  E.  3rd  St,  Dept  A,  Los  Angeles 


A  BETTER  SEPARATOR 
THE  VIKING 

because — 

The  construction  of  the  vital  separating 
parts,  is  superior  to  higher  priced  sep- 
arators. 

No  separator  at  any  price  possesses  finer 
or  more  -wear  resisting  steel. 
The  Viking  contains  nothing  but  the  finest 
Swedish  Steel  and  heavy  durable  castings. 
Tt  rests  solidly,  thus  prevents  vibration 
(because  of  its  easy-running  qualities,  a 
child  can  run  it). 

It  does  more  and  better  work  than  other 
machines  of  equal  capacity  rating — guar- 
anteed to  skim  perfectly  clean. 

Write  Dept.  Y, 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

r>07  So.  Wells  St,  Chicago,  111 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling'  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and- out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 


cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  ea«t  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


for  winter  than  the  cattlemen  them- 
selves pu«  up.  The  bird  is  the  Coney 
or  Pika.   Each  season  it  piles  up  little 


hay-ricks  between  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
cliffs  in  the  high  Sierras  for  food 
when  snows  come. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Preen.) 


Home  Tanning  of  Hides. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  a  recipe  for 
tanning  animal  skins  at  home.  Can 
you  help  me  out? 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

The  following  recipe  for  a  tanning 
liquor  is  furnished  by  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agri- 
culture: To  each  gallon  of  water  add 
one  quart  of  salt  and  one-half  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  can- 
not be  kept  in  a  metal  container. 
Thin  skins  are  tanned  by  this  liquor 
in  one  day;  heavy  skins  must  remain 
in  it  longer.  They  may  remain  in  it 
indefinitely  without  harm.  When  re 
moved  from  this  liquor  the  skins  are 


If  yon  never 
owned  Jerseys — you've 
never  received  "  paid  in 
full"  valne  for  your  feed 
bills.    Jerseys  are  the  most 
economical  cows  ever  bred.  They 
feed  for  their  udder  —  not  beef 
and  bone. 

**  They  produce  the  richest  quality  of 
milk,  a  butter  fat  average  of  5.37%. 
They  thrive  in  the  cold  Northwest  or 
liot  Texas.  Jerseys  are  truly  the  in- 
vestment breed  because  they  are  the 
most  adaptable  and  most  economical. 

Ask  breeders  for  pedigrees  and 
prices  and  let  us  send  you  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  money- 
making  Jersey. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324 -A  West  23rd  Street 
New.Tork,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

I'ETAJLUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  buU  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CERES,  CALIFORNIA 


Wet  Horses 


Tour  work  horse  gets  overheated  in  the  spring. 
His  long,  wet  coat  takes  hours  to  dry.  Mean- 
while, his  open  pores  absorb  the  filth  that  has 
lodged  in  his  hair  all  winter,  and  he  catches 
cold  and  gets  sick.  Prevent  this  by  spring  clip- 
ping. Use  a  Stewart  Machine.  Only  $12.75. 
Send  $2 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  CHICAGO 
FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  Dept.  103,  12th  St. 
and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


442-444  Sansome  8t 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  BO  AD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holsteio  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 

gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 
Breeding  you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 
Date  Bookn°P'n?  to  ^d  the  breeder  and 
Vffuk       cattle   owner   in  maintaining 
accurate     records.    We  will 
BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  CaL 


washed  several  times  m  soapy  water, 
wrung  dry  as  possible  and  rubbed  on 
the  flesh  side  with  hard  soap.  Then 
fold  in  the  middle,  hang  lengthwise 
over  a  line,  hair  side  out.  When  both 
surfaces  are  barely  dry  and  the  in- 
terior is  still  moist  lay  over  smooth 
rounded  board  and  scrape  on  the  flesh 
side  with  the  edge  of  a  worn  flat  file 
or  similar  blunt  instrument.  They 
are  then  stretched,  rubbed  and  twisted 
until  quite  dry.  If  parts  are  still  stiff 
and  hard,  the  soapy  drying  and 
stretching  is  repeated  until  the  entire 
skin  is  soft. 

Intestinal  Obstruction. 

To  the  Editor:  About  2  weeks  ago 
our  cow  suddenly  refused  to  eat. 
Considerable  bloating  with  shivering 
and  generally  sick  looking.  Drenched 
her  with  1  lb.  Epsom  salts  with  no 
results.  Would  eat  nothing  but  a  few 
handfuls  of  hay  daily.  By  means  of 
•several  doses  of  salts,  castor  oil  and 
injections  the  bloat  disappeared  and 
she  was  normal  for  short  time,  but 
bloating  has  returned  with  other 
symptoms.  Is  there  any  remedy?— 
H.  L.,  Middletown. 

(Answered    by    Dr.    E.    i.  Creely.) 

The  symptoms  you  describe  would 
indicate  wire  or  nails  lodged  in  the 
intestines.  Give  at  least  1  lb.  Epsom 
and  1  lb.  Glauber  salts  each  at  one 
dose  instead  of  one  kind  alone.  For 
bloat  give  3  ounces  Turpentine  mixed 
with  raw  Linseed  Oil  and  give  the 
following  prescription: 

Acid  nitro-hydrochloric  dilute,  1 
ounce.  Tinct.  nux  vomica,  1  ounce. 
Tinct.  Cardamon  Compound,  8  ounces. 
Tinct.  Gentian  Compound  q.  s.,  1 
quart.  Mix  and  give  teaspoonful  twice 
daily. 

Lambs  Dying. 

To  the  Editor:  Lambs  six  weeks 
old  are  dying.  They  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Become  stupid.  Do  not  follow 
dam.  Then  become  stiff  in  hind  legs 
and  back.  When  they  lie  down  cannot 
get  up.  Some  have  scours  passing 
undigested  food.  Die  in  24  to  36 
hours.  The  ewes  are  fed  a  little 
alfalfa  hay  twice  a  day  and  foxtail 
and  alfalfa  pasture.  Has  been  some 
rabies  in  the  vicinity. — N.  O,  K.,  Earli- 
mart,  and  E.  E.  L.,  Gardnerville,  Nev. 
(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely.) 
It  is  more  than  likely  the  trouble 
can  be  traced  to  mouldy  or.  improperly 
cured  feed  eaten  by  the  ewes  and 
transmitted  to  the  lambs  through  the 
milk  or  some  poisonous  plant  eaten 
by  the  lambs  that  the  older  sheep 
reject. 

Give  at  once  in  one  dose,  10  drops 
Turpentine,  1  ounce  Olive  Oil  and  1 
ounce  Castor  Oil.  Inject  per  rectum 
1  cup  (8  ounces)  of  1  to  2,000  warm 
solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potash. 
Absolutely  no  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Rickets  in  Calves. 
To  the  Editor:  Calves  are  troubled 
with  rickets.  They  are  all  right  up 
to  9  months  old.  First  they  get  lame, 
then  get  down  and  cannot  get  up. 
They  have  plenty  of  feed.  What  can 
be  done  for  them?— A.  V.,  Hanford. 
(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely.) 
Rickets  is  a  trouble  exclusively  of 
the  young  of  pigs  and  dogs.  Colts 
and  calves  seldom  have  it.  Caused  by 
lack  of  lime  in  food.  Bones  lack  the 
limey  constituents.  Give  4  ounces  Cod 
Liver  Oil  daily.  One  tablespoonful 
Prepared  Bone  Meal  and  60  grains 
Calcium  Phosphate  in  the  food  daily. 
Change  diet  entirely,  giving  plenty  of 
feed  but  do  not  overfeed.  They  al- 
ways recover  if  taken  in  time. 

Foundered  Kid. 

I  have  a  kid  foundered  on  Egyptian 
corn.  Appetite  poor  and  legs  stiff. 
8  weeks  old.  What  can  be  done  for 
it?— -F.  A.  P.,  Corcoran. 

(Answered   by  Dr.    E.   I.  Creely.) 

Sal  Nitre  1  teaspoonful  daily.  Give 
a  good  purge  and  place  on  a  low 
nutritive  diet.  Apply  a  good  liniment 
over  the  coronary  bands  twice  daily 
and  stand  in  cool  moisture  several 
times  daily.  In  treating  disease  re- 
move the  cause  and  be  sure  it  is  not 
repeated. 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 


At  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Dairy 

Over  250  cows  that  supply  the  milk  and 
cream  for  the  boys  in  the  Naval  Training 
School  at  Annapolis,  are  milked  by  the  De 
Laval  Milker,  which  was  selected  after  careful 
tests  and  comparisons. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine.  It  is  alternating,  positive  and 
uniform  in  action — every  day  the  same.  It  is 
faster,  more  reliable  and  more  sanitary  than 
any  other  method  of  milking,  and  is  sold  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  more  is  ex- 
pected of  the  De  Laval  than  of  any  other  milker. 

The  sanitary  features  of  the  De  Laval  Milker 
are  important  in  connection  with  any  dairy  in- 
stallation, but  are  worthy  of  especial  attention 
where  the  highest  possible  class  of  product  is 
desired  and  where  certified  milk  is  marketed. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

The  Largest  Dairy  Supply  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
61  BEALE  STREET,  SAJf  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TOYON  FARM 
ASSOCIATION 

MILLS  BLDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ANNOUNCES 


They  have  established  a 
FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 
HERD  on  their  farm  at 
Brentwood  and  placed 
their  Los  Altos  herd  under 
Federal  supervision  as  the 
first  step  toward  accredi- 
tation. 


These  herds  are  the  first 
of  any  breed  in  California 
to  make  this  important 
MILESTONE  in  Dairy  His- 
tory of  the  State. 


Every  animal  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  phys- 
ical examination  and  tu- 
berculin test  by  veterina- 
rians of  the  UNITED 
STATES  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  and 
THE  STATE  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


A  federal  certificate  of 
tuberculin  test  goes  with 
every  animal  we  sell. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 
J.  P.  Phillips,  owner  of  Allana  Hol- 
stein  Fanus,  now  of  Fresno,  ex- 
pects to  move  his  cattle  to  the  new 
farm  just  north  of  Dixon  within  six 
weeks. 

Jas.  J.  Jefferies,  of  Burbank,  is  hav- 
ing considerable  testing  in  his  herd  of 
Holsteins.  Five  out  of  twelve  daugh- 
ters. King  Lyons  Nudine  3d,  that  have 
freshened  have  averaged  27  lbs  butter 
in  7  days. 

Harry  Redd  now  goes  to  the  Tosan- 
tos  herd  of  Holsteins,  owned  by  E.  D. 
Barry,  Jr.,  of  Daggett.  Ida  Pontiac 
Korndyke,  of  this  herd,  just  complsi- 
ed  a  305  day  record  of  517  lbs.  butter 
and  13,570  lbs  of  milk. 

A  yearling  bull,  from  the  Morris 
herd,  at  Woodland,  sired  by  Sir  Aaggie 
De  Kol  Acme  and  out  of  Miss  Blaney 
Walker,  was  recently  purchased  by- 
Anderson  &  Fogarty.  This  firm  evi- 
dently believe  in  individuality  backed 
by  performance. 

Gist  &  Sons,  Holstein  breeders  of 
Tulare,  report  the  following  7-day 
records:  Moorland  Henuana  Jetje,  a 
Jr.  4  vr.  old,  22.50  lbs.  butter;  Holberk 
Gleesome  Girl,  15.25  lbs.  and  Holberk 
Creamcup  Scott,  17.57  lbs.  butter.  The 
last  two  are  Jr.  2  yr.  olds. 

D.  G.  Maxwell,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
has  taken  an  option  on  the  Gwinar 
ranch  of  300  acres  situated  on  the 
Ventura  Boulevard  near  Burbank  for 
a  possible  California  home  for  his 
famous  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians. 
Jas.  J.  Jeffries,  of  Burbank,  has  thjs 
place  under  lease  at  present. 

Anoakia  King  Korndyke,  at  the  San 
ta  Anita  Rancho.  freshened  at  17  mos. 
and  made  15.40  lbs  butter,  449  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days;  Anoakia  Pontiac 
Beets  2d  freshened  at  20  mos.  and 
made  18.20  lbs.  butter  from  454.7  lbs. 
milk.  Prospects  for  many  good  rec- 
ords in  the  near  future  at  this  noted 
place  are  excellent. 

The  value  of  testing  cows  for  pro- 
duction was  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  scrub  cow  bought  from  a 
bunch  going  to  the  slaughter  house 
by  F.  E.  Mohr,  of  Elk  Grove.  She 
was  purchased  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
dairy  herd.  Her  record  for  308  days 
was  an  average  of  1.23  lbs  fat.  She 
freshened  this  winter  and  has  aver- 
aged 1.91  lbs.  fat  for  the  last  30  days 
on  poor  feed. 

The  Toyon  Farm  Association,  of  Los 
Altos,  announces  the  sale  of  .  15  head 
of  Holstein  cattle  tp  Ricardo  F.  de 
Ferari,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  S.  A.  The 
importance  of  this  sale  is  obvious.  In 
this  shipment  of  four  bulls  and  eleven 
females,  the  Toyon  Farm  Association 
feel  that  they  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  the  attraction  of  future  busi- 
ness. The  shipment  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  health,  quality  and 
price.  The  consideration  of  health, 
the  freedom  from  tuberculosis  not  only 
in  the  particular  individual  but  in  the 
history  of  the  herd,  will  determine  to 
a  large  extent  the  frequence  of  these 
major  sales  for  California  in  the 
future. 


Swine  ami  Swinemen. 

Castleview  Ranch  has  recently  ship- 
ped a  fall  gilt  by  "Achiever"  to  F.  L. 
Hall,  Rosecrest  Farm,  Ferris. 

The  Italian  Vineyard  Co.,  of  Guasti, 
have  bought  the  Berkshire  sow,  Miss 
Villa's  Laurel,  from  Castleview  Ranch 
»t  Santa  Rosa. 

Four  sows  in  the  Bowden  &  Bacon 
Duroc-Jersey  herd  at  Hughson  have 
averaged  better  than  10  strong  pigs  to 
the  litter  this  spring. 

According  to  reports  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  O'Connor,  the  outlook 
for  a  Berkshire  exhibit  of  unusual 
size  and  quality  at  the  state  fair  this 
fall  is  assured.  Many  herds  hereto- 
fore not  represented  will  be  in  line  for 
the  ribbons. 

Mable  D,  the  Duroc-Jersey  sow 
bought  by  Bowden  &  Bacon,  of 
Hughson,  at  the  recent  Belknap  sale, 
weighs  680  lbs.  in  ordinary  condition. 
She  measures  72  inches  long  and  37 
inches  high.   She  is  a  full   sister  of 


Lucy  Orion,  the  $1100  sow  in  the  same 
sale  a  year  ago.  This  firm  believes  in 
getting  the  best. 

This  is  a  great  season  for  futurity 
litters  of  pigs  of  all  kinds.  D.  G.  Cum- 
mins &  Son,  of  Visalia  and  Goshen 
Jet.,  bought  the  top  gilt  at  the  Winsor 
Ranch  Duroc-Jersey  sale  last  Janu- 
ary. This  gilt,  Golden  Sensation,  was 
bred  to  Winsor's  Giant  Orion,  one  of 
the  great  boars  of  the  breed.  This 
gilt  a  short  time  ago  farrowed  14 
strong,  live  pigs  and  at  last  reports 
she  was  raising  them  all. 

On  April  6th  at  the  ranch  of  W.  K. 
Horan,  2  miles  east  of  Lockeford,  36 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  sows  with  litters 
and  two  boars  of  the  »  high-backed, 
long,  deep-bodied  kind  of  Poland- 
Chinas,  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Everyone  that  is  in- 
terested in  this  great  breed  of  hogs 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 
Cols.  Leachman  and  Snook  will  sell 
the  hogs. 

J.  P.  Walker,  Duroc  breeder,  of  Vis- 
alia. uses  electric  heaters  in  the  far- 
rowing pens  on  his  A-l  Ranch.  The 
heater  is  hung  in  one  corner  with  a 
creep  arranged  so  the  little  pigs  can 
enter  and  enjoy  the  heat  rays  reflected 
downward  but  the  dam  is  kept  out  by 
an  auxiliary  guard  rail  placed  across 
this  corner.  During  cold  nights  the 
electric  current  is  turned  on  and  the 
young  pigs  can  keep  warm  without 
piling  up  or  being  laid  on  by  the 
mother. 

J.  N.  Hartsough,  of  Owensmouth, 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  to  all 
doubters,  that  he  can  successfully  feed 
cull  lima  beans  (cooked)  mixed  with 
barley  fcnsilage.  This  feed  with  green 
alfalfa  he  can  grow  and  fatten  hogs 
that  will  command  the  top  prices  in 
any  market,  without  feeding  a  pound 
of  other  grain.  His  pigs  have  aver- 
aged over  a  pound  of  growth  per  day 
at  a  less  cost  than  any  other  feed. 
During  1919  he  averaged  about  700 
pigs.  These  were  turned  out  during 
the  day  on  8  acres  of  alfalfa,  which 
had  to  be  cut  to  keep  it  down.  He 
welcomes,  visiting  hog  men  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  them  details  of  his 
methods. 

T%e  Boys'  Agricultural  Club,  of  the 
Kera  County  Union  High  School,  will 
hold  a  purebred  hog  sale  on  May  15th 
next  in  Bakersfield.  Among  the  60 
head  offered  are  3  sows  with  litters 
sired  by  Kern  County  Pilot  (a  full 
brother  of  "The  Pilot,"  the  Poland- 
China  grand  champion  at  the  National 
Swine  Show) ;  10  sired  sows  and  12 
fall  gilts  bred  to  the  same  great  boar; 
15  open  gilts,  5  boars  and  15  weanling 
pigs.  Those  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  Poland-China  happenings 
in  California  the  past  year  will  re- 
member that  the  "Boys'  Agricultural 
Club"  paid  $1,000  for  this  boar  and 
prominent  breeders  in  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  valley  have  some  of  their  best 
sows  bred  to  this  boar. 

Donald  L.  Graham,  of  Rancho  del 
Sur,  Lancaster,  has  just  received  a  six 
mos.  old  Duroc-Jersey  boar  from 
Aurens  Bros.,  Columbus,  Neb.,  that 
is  just  the  type  the  breeders  are  look- 
ing for  just  now.  His  sire  is  Great 
Wonder  and  he  by  Great  Wonder  I 
Am.  The  dam  of  this  young  boar  is 
Mollie  Orion  3d  and  she  was  sired  by 
Van's  Orion  Cherry  King  and  he  by 
Orion  Cherry  King.  He  is  big,  as  he  is 
50  inches  long  and  has  a  7-inch.  bone. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  sow  Aneeda  Rose 
at  the  Rancho  del  Sur,  Lancaster,  re- 
cently farrowed  18  living,  healthy 
pigs.  One  was  accidently  killed  but 
the  remainder  are  doing  nicely.  The 
litter  was  sired  by  Mr.  Graham's  noted 
herd  sire  Orion  King  Gano  and  weigh- 
ed 50  lbs.  or  almost  3  lbs.  each.  Large 
litters  of  well  developed  pigs  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  stock  of  this  place. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Rancho  Los  Huecos,  of  Morgan  Hill, 
is  now  running  1,000  head  of  Short- 
horns in  the  Mt.  Hamilton  range  north 
of  the  village.  Feed  is  fine  and  cattle 
in  good  condition. 

The  annual  spring  sale  of  the  Here- 


ford breeders  at  Portland  resulted  in 
an  average  of  $274  for  25  head  sold. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  bull,  Re~ 
finer,  selling  to   M.    P.   Whalen  for 

$595. 

Prices  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Brit- 
ain are  still  on  an  upward  move  ac- 
cording to  the  Breeder's  Gazette. 
Recent  sales  at  Perth  show  an  aver- 
age of  $1402  for  600  head  of  which 
486  were  bulls. 

The  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
owned  by  White  &  Terry,  of  Sacra- 
mento, now  consists  of  150  head  all 
told  with  the  white  bull,  Snowball,  by 
Royal  Cumberland,  out  of  Cumberland 
Lass,  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 

At  the  recent  Portland  Shorthorn 
sale  the  average  was  $255  for  65  head 
sold.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  Sea- 
forth  King,  a  roan  2  year  old  bull  by 
King  George  going  for  $675  to  H.  B. 
Davidhizer,  Joseph,  Ore.  He  was  bred 
by  Alex  Chalmers,  of  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon. 

A  successful  sale  of  140  head  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  was  held  by  F.  C. 
Harvey,  of  Gait,  last  week.  While  the 
females  were  not  registered  nothing 
but  purebred  sires  have  been  used  in 
the  herd  for  68  years.  The  first  bull 
was  brought  "across  the  plains"  in 
1852  by  Dr.  Obed  Harvey. 

J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son  of  Davis  report 
some  good  records  from  the  Innisfail 
herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns.  Green- 
hill  Betsy  produced  1,350  lbs.  milk 
and  58.50  lbs.  butter  fat  Buttercup 
has  averaged  over  1,000  lbs.  milk  for 
the  past  5  months.  Register  of  Merit  4 
requirements  have  easily  been  passed 
by  Louise,  a  3-year-old.  The  average 
for  the  whole  herd  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  As- 
sociation makes  note  of  many  noted 
cows  of  this  breed  that  have  lived  to 
an  advanced  age.  The  latest  one  was 
the  cow  Dolly  Copeland  that  lived  to 
be  20  years  old  with  eighteen  good 
calves  to  her  credit  A  purebred  cow 
in  Michigan  owned  by  Perry  &  Son  is 
22,  with  a  calf  every  year  in  the  pro- 
duction age.  Several  others,  not  to 
mention  Old  Grannie  that  was  36 
years  old,  have  been  noted  for  long 
years  of  usefulness  and  production. 


DAIRYMEN 


You  are  in  business  to  make  money, 
so  you  separate  the  butter  fat  and 
sell  it  But  nature,  knowing  their 
needs,  put  this  fat  into  milk  for 
calves.  Sell  the  expensive  butter- 
fat,  but  replace  it  with  the  low- 
costing  fat  of  AN-FO  Calf  Meal, 
the  modern,  heaviest  in  fat,  milk 
substitute.  Costs  about  seven 
cents  a  pound.  A  pint  weighs  about 
half  a  pound.  Add  a  pint  of  AN-FO 
Calf  Meal  to  each  gallon  of  skim 
milk.  If  you  have  no  skim  milk 
feed  calves  one  and  a  half  pints 
AN-FO  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Guar- 
anteed. No  Scours.  Raises  Better 
Calves.  If  your  Feed  Dealer  has 
no  AN-FO,  send  his  name  to  Animal 
Food  Co.,  Oakland,  and  a  Large 
FREE  SAMPLE  will  be  mailed  you. 


INSIST  ON 


CALF 
MEAL 


FOWLER'S  DUROCS 

ARE  HARD   TO  BEAT 

Both    Open    and    Bred    Gilts  of 
ORION  and  DEFENDER  Breeding. 
Also  Young  Boars  and  Weanlings. 
All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

Write  to 

RAY  N.  FOWLER 
Box  213,       Woodland,  Calif. 


April  3.  1920 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


575 


ELEVEN   REGISTERED   HEREFORD  COWS 
FIVE   YEARLING  BULLS 
Must  Be  Sold  at  Once.  Fine  Stock. 
TWIN  PINE  RANCH,  Cool,  El  Dorado  Co. 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  eauipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  3lways  satisfied.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  llll  7th  St,  Saeramimt© 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressm  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
process).  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Purity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  .Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

Pl'RlTY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  I..  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 

915  I  STREET,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 

RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG  t 

The   Only   Importer   of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO..    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  SV4  cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


SWLNE. 


Polano-Chlnae.  

FOR  SALE — Three  purebred  Poland-China 
boar  pigs,  large  type,  from  an  old  sow  and 
sire.  These  are  the  "Superba"  strain  of 
breeding  and  are  fine  individuals.  Farrowed 
January  13.  1920.  $25.00  each  if  sold  soon, 
fit.  A.  Packer.  141  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Riverside, 
Cal.  

J.  V.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced.  Calif.  

GUARANTEED,  GROWTHV,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin.  Route  A.  Fresno.  ^_ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  12  and  17  mos.  old. 
Special  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 
Cal.  ;  

RIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  beBt  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California^  

THE- PACIFIC  HERD — Poland-Chinas — flock 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal.   

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

BEG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

BEAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 
— bTgTbONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdalc.  California. 
—  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal.  

POLAND-CUINAS^Strictly  large  type.  J. 
V,  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal.  

Berkshire!. 


icrkd  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a,  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  000-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  dualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed 
Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRE 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Brand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  Bale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

3  LONG,  STBETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
m  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  arc  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
Ihi  (irand  National  Champion  Boar.  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St..  at 
Third.  S.  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRE*— 
Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte. 
Cal. 

GBAPEWILD  FARM  KKRKSHJBE-Gl'ERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop..  Escalon,  Calif.  

BEKKSHIBKS  —  Reducing  herd,  owing  to 
feed  shortage.  See  our  display  ad.  in  this 
issue  and  write  us.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIRE* — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Uphani. 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal.  

CABBUTHEBS  FARMS'  BERKS  HIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRE^ — Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BERKSHIBK8 — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
•1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto,  Calif.   


Duroc-Jergeys. 

PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento.  California. 

NOW  IS  YOFB- CHANCE — Twenty  Regis- 
tercd  Duroc  Sows  and  Gilts.  Cherry  Defender 
— a  boar,  600  lbs.  at  sixteen  months  old.  Pre- 
mium stock.  One  hundred  weanlings:  no 
runts.  All  will  l>e  sold  cheap.  Come  and  see 
them.    Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  v 

BRED  GILT  —  Defender.~Golden~Uneeda. 
<ioUl  Model  breeding.  Exceptional  individual. 
$?.">.  Weanlings  from  champion  stock.  $15. 
Fall  boar,  best  type  and  champion  breeding. 
$45.  a  winner.  El  Dorado  Duroc  Association, 
Wacervtlle,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAT— Bred  gilts  for  April 
10th.  Also  four  months  old  pigs,  choice 
breeding.    H.  W.  Buercr,  Dos  Palos. 


DUBOCS — Big-type,  purebred  with  papers; 
cholera  immune.  Young  boarsi  ready  for  ser- 
vice; also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch. 
Box  88A.  Route  2.  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreckel8  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

JACK  LONDON  BANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Choice  six-months  boars  and  gilts.  Two 
good  yearling  boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows 
and  gilts.  Weanling  pigs  ready  for  shipment 
in  April.  

IHG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WLNSOR- RANCH- DUBOC^BOABS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept..  Morris  C.  Allen. 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonlta.  San  Diego.  Co.  

DUBOC-JEBSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
h'ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUBOCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa.  

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS-—  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris.  Calif.  

FOR   THE   BEST'  in   Durocs,    write  June 

Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal.  

Hampsh  Ires.  

REGISTERED  H AMI' SHARES  —  "Belted 

Beauties."  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm.  Gardena,  Cal. 
O.  I.  C.  " 


O.  I.  c. 

The  Big  White  Hogs  of  Quality 
They  are  prolific,  docile,  mature  early,  mak- 
ing rapid  economical  gains,  and  their  color  is 
right — a  clean  white  dressed  carcass. 

Purebred  Registered  Weanling  Pigs  for  Sale. 
O.  I.  C.  Beaches'  Ranch,  Brockway.  Oregon. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Holstelns. 


toxin    FARM  ASSOCIATION 


UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 
SUPERVISION 


SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 


PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 


MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 


350   HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE  —  Seven  registered  Holslem 
cows  and  bull — one  6Vi  years  old  with  a  rec- 
ord of  29.61  lbs.  in  seven  days;  one  6  years 
with  close  to  25  lbs.;  two  4  years  with  over 
20  lbs.  at  3  years  old;  one  3-year-old  heifer 
with  close  to  27  lbs.;  two  3  years  and  4 
years  not  tested.  The  sire  is  16  months  old — 
a  show  bull.  His  sire  is  Komdyke  Pontiac 
20th.  and  his  dam  a  cow  who  made  over 
30  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  125  lbs.  in  30  days, 
a  cow  that,  had  first  place  in  the  Sacramento 
Fair.  This  little  herd  cannot  be  surpassed 
anywhere  in  California.  Come  and  see  them, 
or  write  J.  H.  Posty,  R.  F.  D.  15.  Atwater. 
Cal.     All  herd  tuberculin  tested. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY  BAY  WOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Sold  subject  to  retest. 
Herd  under  state  supervision. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  very  reasonable,  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Buttcrboy — 3  years  old,  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  above- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener,  Byron.  Cal. 

F'OB  SALE — Ten  head  graded  Holstein  cows. 
Also  dairy  equipment,  consisting  of  cooler, 
sterilizer  .and  accessories.  Will  lease  3  acres 
with  new  5-room  cottage  and  barn.  Every- 
thing complete  on  place  for  dairying.  Frank 
Martin,  Clearwater,  Cal. 
— HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready- for- ser- 
vice.  nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto. 
Calif  

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wis.  

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Clif. 

THE  VICTORY  HEBD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hillcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  California.  

A  FEW  YEABLIN  G  regiBtered~-bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from,  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 

CBEAMCUP  HEBD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  -r.  t 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FABM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  hihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson.  Cal.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO.  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

< ;  OTS  H  ALL- &~1I  AGBUDER"^~Breedefs-of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon.  Calif. 
"*■  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  — "Be^rTjlood 
production.  Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal 
•  REGISTERED  HOLSTFIINS  — ~  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

(HOKE  HOLSTEIN  bulN  for  sale  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 


Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  HI  1. 1.,  bull  Calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SI  VSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No^females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough .  Merced .  

Milking  Shorthorns. 

RANCHO*   SAN    JULIAN  SHOBTHOENS^ 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoe,  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt. 

REGISTERED  MII.K  AND  BEEF  SHOBT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Sacta  Rosa,  California. 

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHOBT- 
homs — Y'oung  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal.  

"breeders    of    rsgistj^ed  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver, 

Tulare.  Calif.   

Ayrshires. 

ELK  HORN- FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered :' all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Sprockets 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Lc  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods 
Jr..  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times 
Grand  Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show.  Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Redwood  City.  Calif.  

SHORTHORNS^The !  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
I  founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California. 
— HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over,  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting,  l~rop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE    CALLAHAN — Breeders  of 
lered  Herefords.     Milton,  California. 

GEORGE  WATTEBSON  —  Breede7— Regis 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTnORNS — JulierTRaiv  b 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 
-  registered  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair" Oak* 
Ranch.   Willits.  Calif.   

SHORTHORNS  ^  CarruthereTFarmB.  lave 
Oak.  California. 


SHEEP,  AND  GOATS. 

F'~4~MEt'HAM— ESTATE~PetaIumaT"t'al7— - 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE— One  hundred  ninety  ewes.  One. 
two  and  five  years  old.  Eighty  December 
lambs.  Three  registered  rams.  A.  E.  Miller. 
Placerville,  Cal.   

FRESH  MILK- GOATS^Native  and  grade 
Prices  based  upon  merit.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean. 
Walnut  Creek.  Contra  Costa  County.  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
-  KAUPKE  BROS.7  WOOOLAND,  CAI.II  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

('HAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.- Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

CABL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DORSETS- AND  ROMNEY'S  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.    John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa 

dena.  California.   

— BULLARD  BKOS.r  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep 


HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHOBTHOBN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County.  California. 


Two  hundred  horses,  mules  and 
mares  sold  in  a  few  hours  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  at  Brownwood,  Texas.  Total 
sum  iealized  $37,125.  It  is  said  three 
times  the  number  could  have  been 
sold  if  they  had  been  available. 
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HOGS  LIKED  ARTICHOKES  ON 
THEIR  MENU. 


Written  for  Pacillc  Rural  Tress.) 

One  of  the  earliest  crops  tried  in 
California  for  hog  raising  was  Jeru- 
salem artichokes.  They  are  still  tried 
with  great  expectations  and  small  re- 
sults in  nearly  every  case,  but  they 
proved  a  great  success  on  the  Kearney 
ranch  at  Fresno  last'  year  just  the 
same,  and  will  be  tried  next  year  to 
see  if  that  success  was  natural  or  ex- 
ceptional. 

As  a  property  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  ranch  is  used  both  as  a 
money-maker  and  to  discover  what  is 
the  best  way  to  handle  crops  on  a 
practical  scale.  Therefore,  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  to  test  new  methods 
instead  of  sticking  strictly  to  well- 
known  successful  methods  that  will 
not  point  in  a  forward  direction. 
Fourteen  acres  of  artichokes  were 
planted  last  spring  in  accordance  with 
this  policy,  and.  as  happens  whenever 
they  are  given  a  square  deal,  the  yield 
was  heavy. 

When  the  tubers  were  mature  300 
hogs  were  turned  in  the  field  to  dig 
up  and  harvest  the  crop,  which  they 
did  with  great  pleasure  and  success 
for  two  months. 

Where  the  change  in  policy  occurred 
that  brought  success  instead  of  failure 
was  in  feeding  a  little  tankage  and 
head  corn  every  day  along  with  the 
artichokes.  The  tankage  particularly 
seemed  good  to  balance  up  the  arti- 
chokes, which  are  too  much  like  a 
potato  to  be  good  unless  a  lot  of  pro-' 
tein  is  added  from  some  other  source. 
Probably  it  was  this  tankage  and  corn 
that  made  the  trial  a  big  success,  in- 
stead of  the  partial  failure  that  it  has 
usually  been. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc* 
Largest  Herd  In  the  Stat** 

DL  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure   to  please. 
SWINKLAN'D  FARM 
H  .  O.  Pearson,  Tron.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


The  hogs  grew  remarkably  and 
came  off  the  field  practically  in 
slaughtering  condition,  requiring  al- 
most no  other  fattening,  which  in 
these  days  of  high-priced  grain  and 
milled  stuff  was  an  important  feature. 

A  high  price  was  obtained  for  these 
hogs  and  a  report  on  the  way  they 
slaughtered  out  was  requested,  but 
unfortunately  not  obtained.  At  all 
events  the  trial  was  a  big  financial 
and  cultural  success.  Manager  Par- 
ker will  have  a  lot  more  hogs  fat- 
tened the  same  way  this  season. 

Theoretically  alfalfa  pasture,  along 
with  the  artichokes,  ought  to  be  a  fine 
proposition.  As  it  is,  artichokes  alone 
have  always  been  a  failure.  Tankage, 
grain  and  possibly  alfalfa  ought  to 
go  with  them. 

[The  success  of  feeding  the  pigs  on 
Jerusalem  artichokes  noted  above  was 
due  to  the  very  fact  that  tankage  and 
corn  were  fed  as  an  auxiliary  ration. 
Jerusalem  artichokes  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  water  and  crude  fibre, 
too  large  for  pigs  to  make  gains  from 
when  compelled  to  live  on  them  alone. 
Neither  would  Alfalfa  pasture  help 
any  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
water  and  about  7  per  cent  crude 
fibre.  All  experiments  conducted  with 
this  tuber  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  some  grain  ration  in  connection  if 
proper  gains  are  to  .be  made  by  the 
pigs.  Henry,  in  "Feeds  and  Feeding," 
says:  "Despite  the  many  enthusiastic 
endorsements  of  artichokes,  no  com- 
munity in  this  county  seems  to  grow 
them  continuously — a  significant  fact." 
-Livestock  Editor.] 


HITTER   MILK  AGAIX. 


To  the  lOditor: — You  recently  ad- 
vised what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  cow 
that  :;ave  milk  which  turned  bitter 
upon  standing  and  I  have  given  your 
plan  of  discarding  the  foremilk  a 
week's  test.  To  my  delight  I  find  that 
it  works,  and  I  no  longer  have  to 
•scald  this  cow's  milk  to  prevent  the 
bad  taste  developing.  You  may  be 
sure  you  have  my  gratitude  for  this 
advice,  which  is  saving  me  much 
trouble. — Julia  E.  Harbison. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Gn-enwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc-Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHN  SOX'S  DEFENDER  JR.,  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West- 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  foi 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Tomisend  Sr., 


San  Francisco 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSrJIRES 

We  are  compelled  to  reduce  our  herd,  owing  to  shortage  of 
green  feed.  Offering  includes  tried  bred  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts,  and  boars,  at  bargain  prices.  All  stock  sent  out  carries 
our  usual  guarantee — money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
WRITE  US  TODAY. 


R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON, 


Morgan  Hill,  Cal 


HORINE'S  DUROCS 

Sows  and  gilts  from  the  breed's  greatest  families — Orion  Cherry  Kings, 
Colonels,  Crimson  Monarchs,  Crimson  Wonders,  Gold  Models,  bred  to  my 
great  junior  herd  boar.  CRDISON  SENSATION. 

Also  a  few  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex,  sired  by  my 
SOO-lb.  boar,  OLYMPIC  WONDER. 

These  animals  are  all  priced  td  give  a  big  profit  to  the  buyer.  Every 
bog  sold  on  mail  order  shipped  on  approval 

EASY  TERMS  GIVEN  TO  REAL  FARMERS. 


GEO.  L.  HORINE, 


Winton,  Calif. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Golden  Col.,  250437 

Sired  by  Critic  Band,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Wonder 
heads  my  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys 


STURGEON'S  STOCK  RANCH, 


Tulare,  111. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  pgr  cent  in  milk 


A.  L.  MeCUIXOCH.  Alriaugh.  Cal. 


"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  prow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M    HENDERSON.  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  Bkim  milk  with  mo* 
lasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLE Y,  Sauta  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting-  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage."  > 

H.  H.  AMES,  ChowchiUa,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding-  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


FIRST  AUCTION   SALE  OF  REGISTERED 

36  -  Poland-China  Hogs  -  36 

SOWS  AND  GILTS  WITH  LITTERS 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
TWO  BOARS 

!  ruin  the  herd  of  X.  K.  Horan,  Loekeford,  California, 
at  the  ranrh,  two  miles  east  of  Loekeford 

TUESDAY,   APRIL   6th,  1920 

Seldom  have  breeders  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  Poland-Chinas  like  these — with 
all  the  eharaeterlattoi  that  stand  for  quafity. 

My  herd  has  been  carefully  built  up  for  years  and  not  until  thin  time  have  I  felt 
that  I  had  enoutrh  o(  the  quality  I  want  to  sell  as  breeders  to  make  an  aucUon. 

MY  HERD  ROARS 

MAJOR  BADLKY  WONDER — 1917  GRAND  CHAMPION.     Bred  by  Smiley  &  Son. 
(tOLDKX  STATK  KIM; — Sire  of  more  1919  prize  winners  than  any  boar  on  the  Coast. 

Bred  by  J.  C.  Mew*.  f 
BIG  BONK  BOB — Fn>l  Senior  Yearling  Boar  1019.     From  the  famous  Sevier  Herd. 

Selected  for  their  outstanding  length  and  depth,  high  backs,  good  bone  and  feet— 
from  the  leading  Eastern  herds. 

These  boars  art*  breeding  shows  as  well  as  pork  quality  In  their  offspring,  and  many 
of  the  sows  and  eilts  will  be  sold  with  their  litters;  the  rest  are  due  to  farrow  in  the 
month  of  the  sale. 

BVY  A  HERD  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

V  K.  HORAN.  OWNER,  LOCREFORD,  CAL. 

ORD  I..  I.EACHMAN,  Anrtloneer.  1111  Seventh  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

t'.  W.  SNOOK.  Auctioneer.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   .  

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  II  r  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  bow  Is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD.  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For   information    relative   to   DCBOC-JERSEY   HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  L  Box  S10,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


300  WEANLINGS  FOR  SALE 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

R reeding — CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER  and  CRIMSON  WONDER 
Tick  at  Ranch  $15.00  each. 

DIABLO    STOCK  FARM 

DANVILLE,  CALIF. 


HOME  OF  $1.">0I>  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


Al    f\  Best  Breeding 

-1   DUrOCS  Big  Type 


VISALIA,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


April  3,  1920 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


FATTENING  STATION  HELPS  FARM 
POULTRY. 


(Written   for  raeiflc   Rural   Press   by  D.  i. 
Whitney.) 

When  the  words,  "To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,"  were  first  said  a  great 
truth  was  given  to  the  world.  That 
statement  is  true  in  far  more  than  a 
religious  way.  It  is  very  true  in 
farming,  particularly  on  the  market- 
ing side,  because  when  production  of 
a  commodity  is  small,  there  are  usual- 
ly no  regular  channels  for  selling  it. 
When  its  production  is  large,  ways 
open  up  to  make  marketing  easy  and 
production  becomes  more  profitable. 

A  Fattening  and  Shipping  Plant. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  view  that  the 
producer  of  farm  poultry  should  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  a  large  fattening 
and  shipping  plant  in  a  farm  district. 
Tulare  has  bepome,  thanks  to  co-op- 
eration, the  great  interior  California 
poultry  center,  consequently  the  Mc- 
Cullough  Provision  Company  felt  jus- 
tified in  establishing  a  large  fatten- 
ing and  shipping  plant  there,  and  that, 
in  turn,  has  helped  the  poultry  raisers. 
If  all  of  interior  California  were  as 
well  developed  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, half  a  dozen  towns  between 
Bakersfield  and  Red  Bluff  could  have 
thriving  associations  and  large  as- 
sembling stations  for  fattening  fowls 
and  shipping  them  and  eggs.  This 
plant  has  a  capacity  for  feeding  30,- 
000  fowls  at  one  time.  The  methods 
and  the  benefits  to  the  market  are 
worth  noting. 

When  an  individual  in  most  districts 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  few  hens,  or 
some  broilers,  he  either  has  to  rely 
on  an  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory 
local  demand,  or  he  must  crate  the 
fowls  and  send  them  to  the  city  on  a 
commission  basis,  neither  of  which 
methods  is  satisfactory,  the  way  the 
ordinary  rancher  is  fixed.  He  is  for- 
tunate if  he  can  load  them  on  to 
trailer,  or  in  his  family  machine,  and 
take  them  to  a  plant  where  they  will 
be  gotten  into  the  right  condition  for 
slaughter,  killed  and  prepared  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  shipped  to  the 
market  that  is  in  the  best  condition 
at  that  time,  whether  it  be  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  or  New  York. 

Angles  to  Poultry  Markets. 

It  may  surprise  some  folks  to  know 
that  chickens  go  from  California  to 
New  York,  especially  when  many  hens 
are  shipped  from  the  Middle  West  to 
to  San  Francisco,  but  they  are  shipped 
East  just  the  same.  It  depends  upon 
the  time  of  year.  Naturally  it  helps 
the  poultryman  if  New  York  will  pay 
more  f.  o.  b.  his  town  for  fowls  than 
San  Francisco,  and  it  also  keeps  these 
fowls  from  further  lowering  local 
markets.  This  is  only  one  angle  to 
the  proposition. 

Fowls  are  killed  better  at  a  fatten- 
ing station  than  when  shipped  alive. 
Mature  hens  are  not  fattened.  They 
fret  too  much  in  a  fattening  crate. 
They  are  just  kept  until  they  arc 
cleaned  out  inside  and  then  killed, 
plucked,  chilled  and  shipped. 

If  shipped  alive  the  freight  or  ex- 
pressage  on  the  crate  alone  would  be 
50  pounds.  If  they  were  killed  and 
packed,  the  boxes  holding  as  many 
hens  as  could  travel  in  a  crate  will 
weigh  only  18  pounds,  and  the  dressed 
weight  is  less  than  live  weight  too, 
so  shipping  charges  are  reduced. 
This  is  one  saving.  Another  sav- 
ing i3  the  shrinkage  that  would 
take  place  in  crate  shipment,  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  8  per 
cent  between  Tulare  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. However,  that  shrinkage  is 
not  real  loss.  The  amount  of  edible 
flesh  on  a  hen  is  about  the  same  before 
and  after  shipment  for  that  distance. 

Fattening  Yonng  Stuff. 
Young  stuff  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  handling  at  such  a  plant.  It  is  a 
different  thing,  entirely  from  the  hen 
business.  Growing  fowls  will  enjoy 
crate  life,  providing  they  are  eating 
heartily  all  the  time  and  the  fatten- 
ing mash  makes  them  greedy  and 
makes  them  grow  fast.   For  example, 


a  bunch  of  broilers  were  fattening 
when  the  Rural  Press  correspondent 
visited  the  plants.  They  came  in 
weighing  one  pound  and  one  ounce. 
After  about  ten  days'  feeding  they 
will  dress,  a  pound  and  a  half,  or 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  at  the 
start  in  spite  of  loss  of  feathers  and 
blood.  Naturally  the  flesh  of  such 
fattened  fowls  is  superb. 

This  fattening  mash  is  composed  of 
50  per  cent  cornmeal  (flour  fine),  25 
per  cent  oat  middlings  (when  avail- 
able), and  25  per  cent  wheat  shorts. 
It  is  fed  moisteoed  with  buttermilk 
(secured  from  the  creamery),  and  no 
water  is  given.  A  thin  slop  of  the 
mash  every  day  at  noon  is  given  in- 
stead of  water  and  at  night  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  feeding  of  thick 
mash.  This  diet  costs  about  half  a 
cent  a  day  for  broilers. 

At  the  close  they  are  put  on  a  sand 
and  water  diet  for  24  hours,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  feed  from 
their  digestive  tract  and  when  slaugh- 
tered they  are  perfectly  clean  inside 
and  will  keep  well.  Old  stuff,  unfat- 
tened,  is  given  this  cleaning  before 
killing  also. 

rhillins;  hrcssed  Fowls. 

After  killing  and  pluckins.  fowls 
can  be  either  chilled  or  frozen  in  prep- 
aration for  shipment.  Chilling  is  all 
that  is  done  for  California  markets. 
This  chilling  room  will  reduce  them 


to  the  temperature  of  ordinary  ice, 
without  freezing  them,  but  for  long 
distance  shipments  the  dressed  fowls 
are  put  in  a  freezing  room  with  a 
temperature  as  low  as  zero  until  they 
are  frozen,  and  then  they  are  stored 
in  the  chilling  room  till  shipped. 
Chilled  fowls  can  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia cities  without  ice. 

Honolulu  shipments  are  of  live 
fowls  only.  Instead  of  being  fed  on 
mash,  they  are  fed  on  hard  feed,  to 
give  flesh  that  will  stand  shipment. 
The  fowls  shrink  on  the  rail  trip  to 
San  Francisco,  but  gain  enough  in 
weight  while  being  fed  on  shipboard 
on  the  way  to  Hawaii  to  more  than 
make  up  for  that  shrinkage. 

Cause  tor  Great  Regret. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  the 
management  experiences  is  the  re- 
ceipts of  hens  for  marketing  that  are 
in  the  height  of  their  laying  ability. 
Apparently  a  clear  majority  of  the 
ranchers  are  careless  in  culling  and 
take  out  hens  that  ought  to  have  been 
kept  to  lay  many  more  eggs.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  find  whether  a  hen 
is  laying  at  any  certain  time  or  not, 
and  although  the  company  does  not 
lose  by  getting  laying  hens,  the 
rancher  does,  and  the  company  would 
sooner  see  the  ranchers  make  as  much 
profit  as  possible.  This  would  be  true 
if  only  for  a  selfish  reason,  as  the 
more  profit  to  ranchers  the  more  poul- 
try raised. 

A  large  plant  like  this,  with  con- 
nections in  many  points,  is  able  to 
ship  ckks  to  other  states  where  mar 
kets  are  good,  which,  could  not  be 
done  if  only  a  few  eggs  were  pro- 


vided. Since  most  markets  outside  of 
California  call  for  brown  eggs,  which 
is  the  typical  farm  egg,  such  an  as- 
sembling and  shipping  plant  is  prop- 
erly located  in  a  real  farming  com- 
munity, though  the  firm  has  a  very 
large  plant  at  Petaluma  for  the 
White  Leghorns  raised  there. 

The  town  of  Tulare  gets  and  sells 
poultry  supplies  for  25  miles  in  ev- 
ery direction,  so  plants  like  this  one 
need  not  be  in  every  town,  but  only 
located  at  intervals  in  the  valley. 
When  the  Rural  Press  correspondent 
visited  the  plant  eggs  were  being  as- 
sembled for  Salt  Lake  City  shipment, 
and  a  car  could  have  gone  to  New 
York  at  a  fine  price  if  enough  eggs 
were  available. 

The  thing  to  put  farm  poultry  on 
the  map  is  lots  of  farm  poultry  in 
every  district,  and  right  buying  and 
selling  agencies  to  put  the  profit  in  it. 


Raise 
on 
Baby 


Your  Chicks 
Coulson's 
Chick  Mash 


Containing  dried  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet — 

"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 


I  saw  10  farm  plants  in  one  day — 

but  I  didn't  buy  9  of  them" 


"I  can 't  write  an  ad,  but  at  least  1  11  make  out  better  now 
than  I  could  have  done  the  other  day.  Then  I  was  just  back 
from  our  county  fair  and  fed  up  on  peanuts,  pink  lemonade 
and  lighting  plants.  I  looked  at  a  dozen  plants  and  finally 
bought  one.  Whether  luck  or  plain,  ordinary  horse-sense 
was  my  guide,  I  think  1  got  a  good  one.  It's  a  Western 
Electric,  and  even  if  you  don't  agree  q 
with  me,  you  may  find  the  stcry  of  ^/^^C3  yfa 
what  I  did  and  why  I  did  it  helpful."  ' 


Editors  note:  Mr.  Schuitz  is  a 

farmer  located  near  Bartlett,  III. 

Maybe  my  outfit  wouldn't 
suit  you 

"Now  of  course  you  have  your  own 
ideas  on  what  an  engine  or  a  generator 
should  do.  So  have  I.  It's  a  pretty 
high  standard  we  farmers  have  too. 
I  applied  it  without  fear  or  favor  to  the 
plants  on  exhibit,  and  I  didn't  make  a 
choice  till  the  salesman  had  proved  to 
me  that  his  particular  outfit  could  take 
care  of  the  stiff  demands  I  have  to  make 
on  it.  I  need  a  powerful  plant  and  found 
it  in  a  Western  Electric. 

Power — a  bread  and  butter 
proposition 

"After  all,  power  is  what  farmers  are 
most  interested  in,  because  it  means  the 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  money.  The 
light  goes  along  without  saying. 

"Experience  with  more  than  one  engine 
had  taught  me  a  lesson  that  doubtless 


you  learned  long  ago.  An  electric  light- 
ing plant  isn't  worth  bothering  with 
unless  the  engine  can  furnish  extra 
pulley  power  at  the  same  time  it  is 
charging  the  batteries.  For  the  sake  of 
a  few  lights  a  man  can't  afford  to  shut 
down  his  farm. 

"So  I  held  out  for  an  engine  that 
would  score  on  this  point.  In  an  actual 
test  I  saw  the  pulley  connected  to  a  line 
shaft  and  running  a  churn,  a  separator 
and  a  washing  machine.  All  this  while 
the  batteries  were  charging.  What  is 
more ,  I  can  switch  the  generator  off  and 
deliver  all  the  engine  power  to  the  pulley. 

"But  when  the  salesman  started  to 
talk  to  me  about  what  he  called  'porta- 
ble power,'  I  thought  that  was  going  a 
bit  too  far.  Then  he  showed  me  what  he 
meant — a  general  utility 
motor  that  you  carry 
around  the  place.  Just 
connect  it  up  to  any  out- 
let or  lamp  socket,  and 
it's  ready  to  run  your 
feed  mixer,  your  grinder, 
your  corn  sheller  and  any 


Wester// 
Electric 

Power  £r  Light 


other  piece  of  machinery  you  otherwise 
would  have  to  turn  by  hand.  I'm  not 
a  fancy  farmer  and  I  don't  go  in  for  frills 
but  a  man  can  steal  a  harrow  from  me 
any  night  if  he  only  leaves  me  my 
utility  motor. 

But  how  about  fuel  and 
lubrication? 

"The  answer  for  me  is  a  valve  in  head 
engine  with  automatic  lubrication.  Air 
cooled  and  running  at  constant  speed 
under  any  load.  An  engine  that  burns 
kerosene  but  starts  on  gas  and  runs  at 
first  on  a  mixture  of  gas  and  kerosene. 
Then  this  changes  to  all  kerosene  as 
soon  as  the  engine  gets  heated  up  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  heavier  fuel. 

How  long  do  the  batteries 
last? 

was  my  first  and  last  question.  And  I 
kept  on  asking  it  till  I  found  somebody 
who  could  prove  to  me  that  his  method 
of  charging  really  meant  long  life  to  the 
batteries. 

"  'The  charge  flows  in  without  strain- 
ing the  batteries,'  he  said,  'because  as 
they  fill  the  flow  of  current  gradually 
slacks  up,  till  at  last  it  is  just  trickling  in 
gently  and  easily.  No  stress,  no  high 
pressure,  no  overflowing  and  loss  of 
current.  It's  an  automatic  regulation 
known  as  the  tapering  charge.' 

"And  I  feel  satisfied 
that  this  is  what  will  set- 
tle my  battery  troubles 
once  and  for  all." 

Note:  The  auto- 
matic regulation  of 
battery  charge, 
which  has  proved  so 
successful  for  Mr. 
Schuitz,  makes  the 
Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light 
Outfit  strongest  at 
its  most  vital  point. 


If  you  are  interested  in  what  Mr.  Schuitz  has  to  say 
about  the  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit,  just 
write  for  booklet   PF3,  Western  Electric  Company, 
w   at  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 


Makes  the  Battery  last  longer 
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THE    8ANTA    CRUZ  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 

The  fourth  month  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Egg-Laying  Contest  covered  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  days.  The  flock  as  a 
whole  laid  a  fraction  under  fifty-nine 
per  cent.  Mr.  G.  G.  Barker  of  Santa 
Cruz  won  for  the  month,  his  ten  hens 
establishing  a  new  record  for  the 
contest  with  a  percentage  of  seventy- 
three  for  the  twenty-nine  days.  A 
close  second  to  -this  was  the  record  of 
Mr.  Warren  Wood's  pen,  also  of  Santa 
Cruz,  with  a  percentage  of  seventy- 
two.  The  average  consumption  of 
food  per  hen  for  the  month  was  as 
follows: 

Grain  3.34  lhs. 

Mash    3.31  lbs. 

Greens   3.48  lbs. 

Leading  pen  records  for  the  month 
—29  days:  G.  G.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz, 
211  eggs;  Warren  Wood.  Santa  Cruz, 
210;  D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  205;  Bel- 
lows Bros.,  Lakeside,  205 ;  A.  W.  Ams- 
baugh,  Santa  Cruz,  204;  W.  R.  Binney, 
Patterson,  202;  Enterprise  Poultry 
Ranch,  Chino,  201. 

Bellows  Bros,  of  Lakeside  had  the 
highest  hen  for  the  month,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  26  eggs.  For  the  four  months, 
a  period  of  121  days,  hen  number  16, 
t>elonging  to  D.  B.  Walls  of  Petaluma 
laid  106  eggs,  or  a  percentage  of  87% 
per  cent.  By  the  month  No.  16  has 
laid  as  follows: 

1st  month  (30  days)   25  eggs 

2nd  month  (31  days)  28  eggs 

3rd  month  (31  days)  28  eggs 

4th  month  (29  days)  25  eggs 


UK  OK  WATER  INCI  ItATOKS 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  which 
incubator  is  the  best  for  California 
climate — hot  air  or  hot  water?  Also 
what  sort  of  incubator  would  you 
recommend ? — A.  B.,  Turlock. 

Both  hot  air  and  hot  water  incu- 
bators operated  in  various  parts  of 
California  have,  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances,  hatched  every  fertile  egg. 
This  indicates  that  either  style  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  conditions  existing 
anywhere  in  this  State.  We  know  of 
no  incubator  at  present  offered  in  this 
•market  that  is  not  a  practical  machine. 
All  makes  are  praised  by  those  who 
are  successful  and  more  or  less  con- 
demned by  those  who  fail  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  In  selecting  an 
incubator  the  buyer  should  consider 
whether  the  price,  material  and  work- 
manship, convenience  of  operation, 
etc..  Is  satisfactory  to  him. 


URAHMAS  WILL  BE  lMTiFBREH. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  thor- 
oughbred Brahma  hens  and  a  few 
Barred  Rock  hens,  but  a  Brahma 
rooster  only.  A  neighbor  told  me  I 
would  get  crossbred  baby  chicks  from 
the  Brahmas.  Is  that  true  or  not? 
— Subscriber,  Corcoran. 

The  eggs  laid  by  the  Brahma  hens 
will  produce  purebred  Brahmas,  but 
the  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
the  Barred  Rock  hens  will  be  half- 
breeds. 


>IIS8ING  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  your  poul- 
try advertisers  never  mention  the 
White  Minorca?  I  have  them  and  like 
their  looks,  and  am  very  proud  of 
their  eggs. — L.  W.  Pray,  Durham,  Cal. 


Poultry  Breeders*  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 

HAttRgn  Plymouth  bocks — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  Bale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
tbe  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Oatos.  Calif.   

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  9.  C.  White  Leghorns — Utility  Stock. 
Our  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  from  two 
and  three-year-old  hens,  well  mated.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  heavy-layinsr  strain,  send  In 
your  order.  You  will  like  our  stock.  Tacker'e 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Kscalon,  Cal.  _ 

BARBED  BOCKS,  WHITE  OBPINGTON 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  S2.50.  $5.00  per 
16:  $14.00  per  100  R.  P.  Lutel.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altoe. 

PEN  24  FCLL-BLOOD~  ANCONA  Hens.  2 
vears  old;  very  fine  strain.  Pen  cost  $72.00. 
Will  sell  pen  of  24  hens  for  $60,000.  Owner 
iroing  East.    M.  A.  Howe.  Redding.  Cal 


HATCHING  EGGS  —  Prom  HigheBt  Class 
Standard-bred  Stock  of  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. White  Rocks.  $2.50  per  16:  $10.00  per 
100.  From  special  pens.  $5.00  per  !•>• 
Breeding  Stock— cocks.  $5.00:  hens.  $3^00 
each  and  upward.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box 
607.  Sacramento.  Cal.  

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Bun 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.     B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel. 

Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

— LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Prize  winners.  Eastern 
stock:  males.  $0.00  to  $15  00;  females.  $6.00 
to  $7.50.  Eggs.  $6.00  per  15.  Also  White 
Wyandottes  Black  Cochin  bantams.  Rouen 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Big  win- 
ners.    Emma  V.  Miller,  R.  R.  2.  Box  634. 

San ta  Cruz,  Cal.  

— BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter. 
California.  

THOBOCGHBBED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2P18  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 
"SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100:  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  Market  Road.  Agnew. 

Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection.  

*  BABY~CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.   t.    Reds,   quick   growers,   heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  60  to  500:  16c  each 
in  lots  of  500  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas.  18c 
each.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal. 

FINEST- HATCHEBY  IN  THE  WORLD  — 
Chicks — White  Leghorns.  Rhode  J -land  Reds: 
Settings — 100  s.  1000's:  hatched  right  in 
$00,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Calif.  

B.~  I.  BEDS  exclusively.  We  have  some  of 
the  t>est  Reds  in  California,  which  have  won 
blue  ribbons  in  every  contest  entered.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  220-egg  record  strain.  Baby  chicks. 
18  breeding  pens.  Mating  list  freer  Wm. 
Larm.  3»15  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas. Blue  Andaludans.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal.   

ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up:  200  pullets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS^^Toulouse  Geese.  35c 
each. '  Pekin  Ducks.  $1.50  dozen.  W.  Leg- 
horns. $1.00  per  15.  Pekin  Drakes.  Barred 
Rock  Cockerels.  Himalaya  Blackberry  Plants, 
85c  dozen.  Mokelumne  Poultry  Ranch. 
Lovkeford.  Calif.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  straiu  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman,  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfield.  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  batched  from  Ho- 
tranized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
fruaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery.  Route  2 — 306, 
San  Jose. 


"WATCH  US  GBOW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
liver!'. While  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Reeks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  earlv.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 


8.  A  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 


BABY'  CHICKS  from  heavy  layers — Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or- 
pingtons. Brown  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  Willow  •  Glen 
Poultry  Yards,  580  S.  9th  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FABM — White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains?  Big  plant. 
Order^now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFFl>RPINGTONS7CoTumbian 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  lay- 
ine  strains.'  Sturdy  breeders  for  sale.  Eggs 
after  April  1st  from  best  pens.  $3.00  per 
setting.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteeVl.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BABY*  CHICKS  every  week.  Several  vari- 
eties. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  handle 
large  as  well  as  small  orders.  Write  for  cir- 
l  ular.  J.  H.  Stubbe.  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatch- 
ery.  Box  07.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.   

HAGOOD*8  THOROUGHBRED  r7  IMBEDS 
— Baby  chicks  and  (elected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard,  7  Cherry.  Rt-  1.  504A 
San  Jose.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Heavy-laying  and 
prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels,  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  16.  Baby 
chicks.  R.  W  Stawetski,  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


We  are  closing  oiit  our  Agency  in  Stockton  and  for  quick  sale 


one 

of  each  size)  at  dealer's 

cost. 

Size 

Regular  Price 

Sale  Price 

5/10 

$  695.00 

$  545.00 

12/25 

1600.00 

1250.00 

18/36 

2700.00 

2200.00 

25/50 

3700.00 

2885.00 

(Remember,  there  is  only  1  of  each  size.   First  come,  first  served.) 


-CALL  OR  WRITE- 


Stockton  Avery  Co. 


110  So.  Aurora  St., 


Stockton 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS  from  Hoganized  W. 
Leghorns,  Wyckoff  strain.  Also  limited  Quan- 
tities of  Buff  Leghorns.  Buff  iMnorcas,  B. 
Rocks.  Reds,  L.  Brahmas.  S.  Martina.  Santa 
Cruz. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOBN  BABY  CHICKS — 

Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARBED  BOCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  2 60 -egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setting;  $10.00  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Longvale,  Cal. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qua! 
ities.  Standard  breeds.  Madera  Hatchery, 
Madera.  Cal. 

rUBEBBED- CHICKSr~from  selected  bred-to 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Red* 
Prices  rirht.    Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal 

BACON'S  ANCONA8~lay  more  and'eaTYess 
Eggs..  $2.50  per  15:  $12.50  per  100.  H.  W 
Bacon.  Route  4.  Box  203.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

CHICKENS.    DUCKS.    GEESE,  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A-  French.  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUB- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  Calif. 

BLACK- MINOBCAS-^The  large  erg  layers. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  16:  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  WatsonvUle.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

INDIAN  Bl'NNER  DUCKS —  Fawn  and 
white.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $2.00.  15;  $9.00. 
100.    S.  G.  Wallace.  Patterson,  Cal. 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  oid.  Mr.  Boody,  219  Un- 
derwood Building.  San  Francisco. 

— Tan- 
Circu- 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY  CHICKS 

cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100. 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif. 


WHITE  tllANDOTTE  HATCHING  KGG.H — 

$2.25  for  15.    Fine  layers.    Baby  chicks,  25c. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Streshly.  Azusa.  Cal.  

~  EASTMAN'S  BBED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fair-mead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead.  Cal. 

ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORN'S— Hatching 
eggs.  Breeding  pens  (April  only).  A.  S. 
Wilkinson.  Win  ton.  Cal.   

PIT-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  M.Mann.  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — 40c  each.  Picnic 
Grove.  Motor  Route  A.  Box  101.  North  Sac- 
ramento. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  —  Settings.  $1  75: 
$10.00  per  100.    Mrs.  W.  E.  Court.  Modesto. 

Cal. 


RABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BED  BABBITS — Pedigreed 
and  utility  stock.  •  Other  varieties  utility 
stock.      Prices    reasonable     Variety  Farm. 

Clovis.  Cal. 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 

1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

are  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  be  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  CataloiriM'  No.  43 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

I'l  TA  I.I  M  A,  CALIFORNIA 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  "some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $6.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.60  each.  Start  right 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Are..  San  Leandro. 
Cal.  -  i+i  » 
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BOYS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS. 


(Concluded  from  last  week.) 
This  club  work  is  a  very  practical 
method    of    teaching    agriculture  to 
farm  boys.     We  farmers  have  been 
"hollering"  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  rural  school.    I  wonder  if 
>   we  really  know  what  we  are  "holler- 
;   ing*'  about.    In  a  general  sort  of  way 
\  we  may  know,  but  have  we  thought 
the  thing  through?    Do  we  want  to 
;  */ash  our  own  hands  of  all  responsi- 
bility and  turn  the  whole  job  over  to 
:   .eacher?    Do  we  want  the  little,  one- 
room,  one-teacher  school  turned  into 
a  miniature  Davis?    Do  we  want  the 
.  consolidated   school    grounds  turned 
into  an  experimental  farm,  in  charge 
of  a  supervisor  who,  like  the  circuit 
rider  of  old,  shall  go  from  school  to 
school  preaching  and  practicing  the 
gospel  of  garden  wass?    I  say  to  you 
frankly  that  I  do  not  want  any  of 
these  things.    The  last  plan  may  do 
in  city  schools,  but  T  don't  want  any 
of  them  for  the  country,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why. 

Not  Up  to  the  Schools. 

In  the  fir^t  place,  the  teaching  force, 
as  it  is  today,  cannot  successfully  take 
on  this  added  work.  Now  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  teachers.  They  are 
willing  enough.  If  you  stop  to  think, 
you  marvel  at  the  devotion,  self-sacri- 
fice and  real  heroism  of  teachers  who 
are  sticking  to  their  posts  in  the  face 
of  present  conditions.  If  I  had  my 
way  there  would  be  a  great  factory 
turning  out  hero  medals  for  teachers 
in  the  form  of  $10  bills,  and  every 
teacher  would  get  enough  of  them  ev- 
ery month  to  cover  what  fashion  has 
left  of  the  front  of  her  shirt-waist. 
But!  add  to  the  duties  of  the  little 
22-year-old  girl  just  out  of  normal 
school  (or  the  32-year-old  girl  who 
has  been  out  ten  years,  for  that  mat- 
ter) the  responsibility  for  a  course  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
— do  you  really  think  we  will  get  very 
far?  I  doubt  if  we  can  drop  enough 
other  stuff  from  the  curriculum  to 
make  it  physically  possible  for  a 
teacher  in  the  average  country 
school  to  successfully  do  this  work 
without  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Moreover,  until  radical  changes  are 
made  in  the  school's  method  of  attack 
in  general,  I  doubt  if  we  should  de- 
pend solely  on  the  school  for  what  we 
want,  even  if  we  could  do  it.  We 
want  to  arouse  the  boy's  interest  in 
iarming  so  that  he  shall  elect  to  stay 
in  the  country,  do  we  not?  Will  the 
conventional  schoolman's  handling  of 
the  subject  do  it?  The  farmer  is  not 
going  to  do  the  criticising  this  time. 
Let  a  great  Indian  scholar  and  edu- 
cator do  it.  In  the  middle  of  his 
book  on  "Personality,  "Rabdindranath 
Tagore  has  a  chapter  which  he  calls 
"My  School."  Schoolmen  and  far- 
mers, too,  ought  to  absorb  that  chap- 
ter. A  single  quotation  from  it,  how- 
ever, will  answer  our  purpose  here. 
He  says:  "According  to  the  school, 
life  is  perfect  when  it  allows  itself  to 
be  treated  as  dead,  to  be  cut  into  sym- 
metrical conveniences.  We  rob  the 
child  of  his  earth  to  teach  him  geog- 
raphy, of  language,  to  teach  him  gram- 
mar." 

The  writer's  own  experience  says, 
Amen!  The  school  robbed  him  for 
long  years  of  the  companionship  of 
great  books  to  teach  him  literature, 
and  deadened  his  interest  in  flowers  J 
teaching  him  botany — from  a  book 
(mostly  Latin).  He  might  admit  that 
he  is  an  old  fossil,  talking  about 
schools  of  long  ago,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  just  the  other  day  the  little 
daughter  of  a  dear  friend  came  to  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  about  "this 
horrid  American  history."  He  discov- 
ered that  a  supposedly  modern  school 
under  the  eaves  of  a  great  university 
was  deliberately  crushing  out  of  that 
child  the  inspiration  of  the  story  of 
our  national  development  with  an  in- 
strument of  torture  worthy  of  the 
Dark  Ages  and  called  an  "outline." 
Dates  —  meaningless  dates.  Facts — 
dead  facts.  "Symmetrical  conven- 
iences "  —  artificial,  inspirationless, 


cruel.  Trust  the  farm  boy  exclusively 
to  the  school  as  it  is — may  you  not 
rob  him  of  his  farm  to  teach  him  agri- 
culture? 

A  Shifted  Responsibility. 
The  farmer  knows  that  something 
has  been  wrong  in  the  educational 
handling  of  farm  boys.  He  has  not 
thought  his  problem  through.  Trou- 
bled by  trying,  he  has  finally  set  up 
the  demand  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion and  turned  the  whole  responsi- 
bility over  to  the  school  system.  If 
the  result  doesn't  suit  him,  he  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

I  believe  that  what  the  farmer  really 
has  in  the  back  of  his  head,  what  he 
really  wants  when  he  asks  for  agri- 
culture instruction,  is  just  that  which 
the  boys'  club  work  is  attempting  to 
give.  It  links  the  rural  school  to  the 
actual  farm;  it  translates  "agricul- 
ture" into  farming;  it  furnishes  spe- 
cific problems  for  the  school  to  handle 
while  it  breathes'  life  into  these 
problems  and  gives  them  a  living  in- 
terest for  the  boy;  it  changes  the  boy 
from  a  passive  recipient  of  facts  into 
a  creator;  it  trains  the  boy  in  busi- 
ness methods  of  farming;  it  gives  the 
boy  some  independent  income  from 
the  farm;  it  relieves  the  school  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  a  farm  tract  that, 
at  best,  is  a  poor  excuse  and  of  no  use 
at  all  when  it  comes  to  live  stock, 
while  it  turns  the  boy's  own  home  into 
a  school-farm;  it  links  the  boy  and 
the  teacher  and  the  farm  advisor  in 
a  triumvirate,  fired  by  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit — the  winning  spirit  for  to- 
morrow; it  brings  to  the  boy,  through 
the  University  Club  leaders,  far  and 
away,  better  information,  guidance 
and  inspiration  than  he  could  get  in 
any  other  way;  and,  best  of  all,  it  cre- 
ates a  bond  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing between  father  and  son  that 
will  do  more  than  anything  yet  pro- 
posed to  keep  both  of  them  on  the 
farm.  « 


The  Unresponsive  Boy. 

One    objection   has    already  been 
filed.    A  teacher  friend  says  that  the 
boys'  club  is  a  wholly  voluntary  af- 
fair— what  about  the  boy  who  will 
not   volunteer?     Let   one  sentence 
from  the  late  Dr.  Carlton  Parker  an- 
I  swer  that:  "Contemplate  the  forcing 
|  of  that  most  delicate  of  human  attri- 
i  butes,  interest,  to  bounce  about  at  the 
I  clang  of  a  gong." 

If  the  appeal  of  the  enterprise, 
backed  by  teacher,  father  and  club- 
leader,  and  warmed  by  the  glow  of 
other  boys'  enthusiasm,  will  not 
arouse  the  boy's  interest  to  the  vol- 
unteering point,  let  no  gong  of  com- 
pulsion rend  the  air.  Any  agricul- 
tural information  crowded  down  the 
mental  gullet  of  an  unwilling  boy, 
with  a  pedagogical  ramrod,  will  not 
make  a  farmer  of  him — it  will  only 
give  him  mental  indigestion. 

The  plan  is  here  and  in  working 
order.  All  that  is  lacking  to  make  it  a 
tremendous  success  is  the  intelligent, 
sympathetic,  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  farmer  father. 


SWEETS    FROM   THE  GARDEN. 


PUMPKIN  PIE. 


To  each  cup  of  mashed  pumpkin  add 
a  lump  of  butter,  1  teaspoon  flour,  2 
eggs,  %  teaspoon 'each  of  salt,  cinna- 
mon and  nutmeg-  1  cup  sugar,  1% 
cups  sweet  milk.  This  is  sufficient  for 
1  pie.  Bake  1  hour  in  deep  pie  tin, 
using  under  crust  of  rich  pastry. 
When  done  and  cool,  spread  with 
strained  honey,  and  when  ready  to 
serve,  cover  with  a  layer  of  slightly 
sweetened  whipped  cream. 


SHE'D  ATTEND  TO  HIM. 


"Susannah,"  said  the  preacher, 
when  it  came  her  turn  to  answer  the 
questions,  "Does  yo'  take  dis  man  to 
be  youah  wedded  husband  for  better 
or  wuss?" 

"Jest  as  he  am,  Pahson,"  said  the 
muscular  colored  scrub  woman,  "jest 
as  he  am.  Ef  he  gits  any  bettah 
Ah'll  know  de  good  Lawd's  a-gwine  to 
take  him,  and  if  he  gits  any  wuss  Ah'll 
'tend  to  him  myself." 


$12.75  for  this  Rocker 

DELIVERED  PREPAID  TO  YOU.  CHAIR  TO  MATCH, 

SAME  PRICE. 

These  chairs  have  just  been  received  as  part  of  a 
shipment  said  to  have  been  the  largest  of  its  kind 
made  to  a  retail  store  in  America.  In  the 
regular  way  they  would  sell  for  $21.00 
each.  Our  immense  purchase  gave  us 
such  a  cost  saving  that  we  are  able  to 
share  with  Mail  Order  customers  in  the 
form  of  this  remarkably  low  price. 

Made  of  natural  Chinese  reed,  springy, 
yielding,  comfortable — light,  in  weight 
but  very  strong — a  graceful,  exclusive 
model  —  roomy  and  comfortable  with 
wide,  deep  seats  and  broad,  generous 
arm  rests. 

Roomy,  Substantial,  Comfortable  Chairs 

And  to  crown  their  many  good  quali- 
ties they  are  collapsible — may  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  into  small  space  for 
carrying  or  storing,  yet  their  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  and  strong  that  rig- 
idity is  not  impaired  nor  is  it  readily 
apparent  that  they  are  collapsible  after 
they  are  set  up. 
Chair  or  Rocker. 
Only  one 


It  is  the  custom  in  many  lands  to 
serve  some  sort  of  sweet  dish  with 
meat.  There  is  the  fruit  compote  of 
Spain,  the  chutney  of  the  Orient, 
baked  bananas  of  the  tropics  and  the 
candied  yams  of  our  own  Southern 
States.  These  dishes  often  satisfy  the 
sweet  appetite,  yet  call  for  little  or  no 
sugar  and  make  a  dessert  unneces- 
sary. 

For  a  dish  that  needs  neither  sugar 
nor  spice,  try  apples  cooked  until 
clear  in  boiled  sweet  cider — serve  hot 
in  generous  portions  with  meat. 

Another  tasty  relish  is  made  by 
combining  apples  and  raisins.  Soak 
the  raisins  over  night  and  simmer  for 
half  an  hour;  add  quartered  apples 
and  simmer  together  until  done.  If 
the  flavor  from  baking  is  preferred, 
cook  slowly  in  the  oven  until  done.  A 
little  spice  or  lemon  may  be  added. 

Apples  and  bananas  may  be  quar- 
tered and  placed  in  baking  pan.  Dot 
with  butter  and  chopped  nuts;  bakp 
in  a  quick  oven,  basting  frequently 
with  a  sauce  made  of  %  cup  water,  a 
tablespoon  of  white  syrup  and  a  little 
lemon  juice. 

To  prepare  sweet  potatoes,  Southern 
style,  boil  and  peel  the  potatoes: 
brush  them  over  with  syrup  diluted 
with  water.  Brown  in  oven  or  under  a 
blaze. 

To  prepare  candied  yams,  slice 
boiled  potatoes  into  a  baking  pan: 
sprinkle  each  layer  with  sugar,  cinna 
mon  and  bits  of  butter;  add  a  few- 
cloves  and  yz  cup  hot  water;  brown 
in  the  ovea.  Sugar  may  be  omitted 
and  a  tablespoon  of  white  syrup  added 
to  the  hot  water.  Bananas  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Both 
of  these  dishes  are  delicious  served 
with  chicken. 

All  of  the  foregoing  dishes  are  in- 
tended to  be  served  hot  with  meat. 
They  then  represent  real  sugar  econ- 
omy, even  if  a  little  sugar  has  been 
used  in  their  preparation. 


BUT  MEAT  INTELLIGENTLY. 


Seats  are  18  in.  deep  and  18%  in.  wide 
Height  of  back,  23%  in  Height  over 
all,  37  in. 


Suitable  for  any  room  of  the  home  or 
for  porch  or  garden.  They  are  light 
enough  to  be  moved  about  without 
exertion 

Brings  you  Arm 
Transportation  Prepaid, 
each  to  a  customer. 
Attractive  Seat  Cushion  of  Cretonne  sent  for  $2.00  each  extra. 
To  order,  just  clip  this  announcement  and  pin  it  to  your  letter  stating  whether 
you  wish  Chair  or  Rocker  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order,  addressed  to 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  B 


$12.75 


$12.75 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion has  joined  hands  with  Attorney 
General  Palmer  to  conduct  in  Cali- 
fornia the  national  campaign  for 
popularizing  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat.  Attorney  General  Palmer 
adopted  the  slogan,  "Save  Money  on 
Meat,''  but  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  is  trying  to  substitute  the 
slogan,  "Buy  Meat  Intelligently,  as  the 
Attorney-General's  words  may  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  Government  is  urg- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  meat. 

Following  a  conference  between 
H.  Clay  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Trade  Board,  and  David  J. 
Stollery,  secretary  of  the  C.  C.  A.,  a 
"wire"  was  sent  to  Washington  urging 
the  postponement  from  March  29  to 
the  week  beginning  April  12.  This 
request  has  been  granted  and  the 
campaign  will  start  on  the  latter  date. 

The  movement  will  be  State-wide 
and  carried  on  through  the  press,  by 
lectures,  public  demonstrations  of 
meat  cutting,  window  demonstrations 
in  butchers'  shops  and  moving  pic- 
tures. 

Back  of  this  campaign  is  the  eco- 
nomic condition  which  affects  every 
producer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  of 
meat.  High  wages  and  extravagance 
have  resulted  in  a  tremendous  demand 
for  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  and  conse- 
quently the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  have 
been  neglected.  One  result  of  this  is 
high  prices  for  the  choice  cuts,  which 
have  to  bear,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
merchandising  cost  of  the  entire 
animal. 

Nutrition  tables  are  being  prepared 
by  experts  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  experts  to  show  that 
the  cheaper  cuts  properly  prepared 
are  just  as  nutritious  food  as  the  most 
expensive  steaks.  The  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  is  "assured  of 
co-operation  in  this  movement  from 
the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  of 
meat,  and  it  is  hoped  that  lasting 
results  will  be  obtained. 


Sister  Sue — "Did  you  get  any  marks 
today  at  school.  Tommy?" 

Tommy — "Yes..  Sue,  but  they're 
where  they  don  t  show." 
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SELFISHNESS. 


If  you  can  step  aside  and  let  another 

pass  you  on  the  way, 
And  watch  him  win  the  goal  he  seeks 

and  have  no  bitter  word  to  say; 
If  you  can  stop  along  the  road  to 

help  another  in  distress, 
And  never  count  the  time  you  spend  as 

lost  unto  your  own  success; 
Then,  spite  of  all  that  may  befall  of 

Failure's  frown  or  Fortune's  smile, 
You've  reached  the  height  of  manhood 

here  and  learned  to  make  your 

life  worth  while. 

The  clutch  of  selfishness  is  strong; 

men  wish  to  gain  before  they  give; 
When  we  are  living  at  our  best  we 

grant  another's  right  to  live. 
But  few  of  us  will  bear  the  blows  and 

face  the  tempest  and  the  storm. 
And  shiver  with  the  winter's  cold,  to 

keep  a  fellow-being  warm; 
And  few  of  us  will  step  aside  to  help, 

by  deed  or  kindly  speech. 
Another  man  unto  the  goal  which  he 

is  striving  hard  to  reach. 

If  you  can  step  aside  and  lose  your 
own  brief  moment  to  succeed. 

And  let  its  fame  and  fortune  go  to 
help  another  man  in  need. 

Can  see  your  dreams  of  glory  fade  and 
never  stop  to  count  the  cost, 

And  hold  the  cause  which  you  have 
served  more  pressing  than  the 
goal  you've  lost. 

You've  reached  the  height  of  man- 
hood here,  and  many  prayers  your 
life  shall  bless, 

And  you  shall  stand  befo/e  your  God 
as  one  who  conquered  selfishness. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


THE  CUCKOO  STORY. 


One  Saturday  morning  Robert 
brought  his  red  coaster  which  his 
.undo  had  given  him  for  Christmas 
"out  on  the  sidewalk  to  roll  down  the 
lotos  hil,l  which  starts  right  in  front  of 
his  house.  Lester,  who  was  Robert's 
next-door  neighbor,  had  no  coaster, 
but  he  sometimes  rode  on  Robert's. 
Tlowever,  this  morning  Robert  didn't 
call  Lester  as  usual  to  ride,  because 
he  was  in  a  selfish  mood  and  didn't 
feel  as  though  he  wanted  to  share  his 
fun  with  any  one;  but  in  a  short  time 


GAS  THAT'S  GOOD 


For  rooking,  heating  and  lighting,  gas  is 
deservedly  popular  in  country  homes  that 
bane  installed  the  Oeer  Acetylene  Gas  Gen- 
erator. You,  too.  can  have  one  at  small 
expense.  The  gaa  is  made  from  carbide 
and  water.  ,  Recharged  as  easily  as  put- 
tiny  coal  in  the  stove.  It's  a  device  every 
home  in  the  country  demands. 

Drop  us  a  postal  today,  asking  about  it. 

Straub  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Oakland,  Calif 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the.  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  stylo  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  barns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  fight  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(oleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  do  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  OmI  ean't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  txvi  1 
over.  Guaranteed  rive 
Year*—  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  ean't  tttpp  I  y , 
add  ret  m  our  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  Ho.  64 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

•  •  1  t».   Angeles  * 

I^M  Angeles,  Cel. 


Lester  came  out  with  his  top  and 
watched  Robert  coasting. 

Presently  Robert  called.  "You  can 
ride  this  time  if  you'll  pull  her  back 
up  the  hill,"  he  said  grudgingly,  but 
Lester  didn't  notice  that. 

"All  right,"  Lester  smiled,  putting 
his  top  away  in  his  pocket.  "I  don't 
mind." 

So  they  rode  down  the  long  slope; 
and  Lester  trudged  up,  pulling  the 
coaster  alone  to  the  starting-place  in 
front  of  Robert's  house.  Then  they 
climbed  on  for  another  trip.  But  sud- 
denly Robert  decided  he  didn't  want 
Lester  to  ride  again;  and  instead  of 
asking  Lester  to  get  off,  he  just 
crowded  him  back  and  back  until  he 
had  crowded  him  entirely  off  the 
coaster. 

Lester,  who  was  not  expecting  any- 
thing like  that,  tumbled  backward  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  Robert  sailed  down 
the  hill  alone.  Lester  wasn't  in  the 
least  hurt,  but  he  felt  bad,  for  he  was 
sensitive,  and  to  have  Robert  treat 
him  way  hurt  .him  more  than  cuts  or 
bruises.  Without  a  word  he  got  up 
and  went  home. 

Robert's  uncle,  who  had  seen  the 
whole  thing  from  the  window,  tapped 
on  the  glass  when  Robert  came  back 
up  the  hill,  and  motioned  him  to  come 
in.  Robert  hung  his  head  as  he  went 
slowly  up  the  steps?  Uncle  Terry  had 
been  visiting  them  since  Christmas, 
and  Robert  thought  he  was  a  very  fine 
fellow.  There  was  no  end  to  the  in- 
teresting stories  he  could  tell,  and 
they  had  had  great  times  together  hik- 
ing over  the  hills  and  through  the 
canyons.  Robert  felt  much  ashamed 
to  think  that  Uncle  Terry  had  seen 
his  ungenerous  conduct,  and  when  he 
reached  the  library  in  answer  to  his 
tap  on  the  window  he  couldn't  lift  his 
eyes  from  the  rug. 

But  Uncle  Terry  didn't  mention  Les- 
ter as  Robert  expecte/I;  he  just  said, 
to  Robert's  great  relief,  that  he 
wanted  to  tell  him  a  story.  "It's  about 
the  cuckoo  and  its  peculiar  habits," 
he  began.  "The  female  never  builds 
a  nest  for  herself,  but  has  a  queer 
trick  of  laying  one  egg  in  the  nest  of 
another  bird.  Often  it  is  in  the  nest 
with  the  eggs  of  the  hedge-sparrow; 
and  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  hatched, 
the  young  cuckoo-j-even  before  he  has 
a  feather  on  him — will  begin  trying  to 
crowd  the  smaller  birds  out  of  the 
nest.  I  read  about  a  naturalist  who 
watched  one  of  the  selfish  fellows 
crowd  out  the  last  little  sparrow  to 
fall  to  the  hard  ground  below,  and 
then  for  several  weeks  kept  watching 
to  see  what  would  become  of  the 
cuckoo." 

Robert  was  listening  eagerly. 
Uncle  Terry's  stories  always  had  such 
exciting  climaxes  at  the  end. 

"He  saw  the  cuckoo  alone  in  the 
nest  daily  gobble  the  food  brought  by 
the  deceived  mother  sparrow,  until  his 
down  had  grown  into  feathers  and  he 
could  venture  to  fly.  Then  he  care- 
fully tried  his  wings  in  short  flights 
from  one  limb  to  another;  and  after 
practising  that  way  for  some  time,  he 
soared  up  for  his  first  long  flight. 
But  it  was  an  unlucky  hour,  for  a 
passing  hawk  swooped  swiftly  down 
and  grabbed  him." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Robert,  quick- 
ly. "It  was  good  enough  for  him  the 
way  he  crowded  the  sparrows" — 

Suddenly  Robert  looked  queer, 
and  halted  in  the  middle  of  his  sen- 
tence. A  dull  red  blush  burned  his 
face.  He  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily 
and  asked  without  looking  at  Uncle 
Terry,  "Are — all  cuckoos  like  that?" 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  answered  Uncle 
Terry. 

Robert  said  no  more,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  he  slowly  edged  his  way 
out  of  the  room  and  ran  down  to  the 
sidewalk. 

"Hoo,  hoo,"  he  called  with  a  peculiar 
long-drawn  shrillness,  looking  up  at 
the  windows  of  Lester's  house.  No 
one  appeared,  so  he  repeated  the  call. 
This  time  Lester  came  to  the  front 
window  in  answer  to  the  well-known 
signal. 

"Come  on  out,  Les,"  shouted  Rob- 
ert. "You  can  steer  her  down  the  hill 
this  time." 

Lester  hesitated  at  the  window. 

"Come  on,"  urged  Robert.  "You  can 
steer  all  the  time." 


'HE  has  a  good  time  at  her  own  party — 
does  the  hostess  who  serves  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  Whether  it's  an 
"afternoon  at  home"  —  an  informal 
evening  —  or  some  guests  who  "drop 
in"  unexpectedly — Ghirardelli's  offers 
the  happiest  solution  to  the  refreshment 
problem.  So  delicious,  so  economical, 
»     so  easily  made! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vz  lb. ,  1  lb. ,  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  18S2 


San  Francisco 


(Pi) 


GHIRARDELLIS 

Ground  Chocolate 


COAL  OIL 

(Common  Kerosene) 

Makes  any  stove 
A  GAS  STOVE 

Anyone  can  install  a  "Uni-  "Serve  and  Save." 
versal  Burner,"  which  starts  or  stops  your  fire 
almost  instantly;  burns  coal-oil  without  smoke, 
odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  beats  perfectly. 
Saves  time,  labor,  expense.  Fits  any  stove 
without  change — IS 

Cheapest  to  Buy  and  Operate 

$7-50  size  burner,  with  5-gallon  tank,  8  feet  pipe,  valve,  drain  and  ALL 
fittings — COMPLETE — for  ordinary  domestic  stove;  sent  anywhere,  for- 

.  warding  charge  collect,  $12.50. 

Universal  Burner  Co. 


L'IC.  South  Spring  Street,        Department  X, 

Mude  in  Mixes  for  Kurnaee,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove 


Los  Angeles,  California 

-Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


Lester  couldn't  resist  such  a  tempt- 
ing offer  even  if  his  feelings  had4>een 
hurt,  so  in  a  jiffy  he  came  running 
down  the  steps  with  his  cap  on. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  Robert  said,  "I'll  pull  up  this 
time;  you  did  it  before." 

But  Lester  took  hold  of  the  coaster 
arfd  they  trudged  up  the  hill  together. 

About  half-way  up  Robert  stopped 
and  asked,  "Do  you  know  about 
cuckoos,  Les?" 

"No,"  answered  Lester.  "What 
about  them?" 

"They're  no  good,"  said  Robert.  But 


Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  S1UU0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk—  no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  t-rmt  and  free  catalog. 

U"  "  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  Iowa 


he  didn't  explain  further. — Euleta 
Wadsworth,  in  Epworth  Herald. 


Rod/WorAersmd 
^^j!Q Bayers 

^  insist  on 
LOWER'S 

BRAND 

SREFLEX 

Flickers 

for  Rainy  Day  Wear 


loot  /or  /At    REFLEX  EDGE 
OlAUfO  E/tOVWHEBt 

A  J.  Tower  Co 

BOSTON  MASS. 
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A    NATIONAL    FEDERATION  FOR 
FARM  WOMEN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

"How  many  farm  women  in  touch 
with  the  Women's  Club  movement  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  as  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  farm  women's 
activities?  Probably  not  many.  It 
maintains,  too  exclusively  the  city 
woman's  point  of  view.  Witness  the 
recent  vote  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
food  stuff  issue.  City  women  carried 
the  Federation  to  an  endorsement  of 
the  prevalent  hysteria,  not  by  a  large 
majority  to  be  sure,  but  large  enough 
to  commit  the  body. 

There  are  evidences,  not  only  in 
California,  but  all  over  the  country, 
of  a  growing  conviction  that  farm 
women  need  to  get  together  in  a  na- 
tional organization  of  their  own  that 
shall  be  to  th«m  what  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  to 
city  women. 

Such  an  organization  has  arrived. 
Starting  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Far- 
mers' National  Congress,  it  has  now 
launched  out  "on  its  lane"  as  The 
Farm  Women's  National  Congress,  and 
is  maintaining  a  national  headquar- 
ters at  Washington.  The  thing  that 
makes  it  unique  is  the  fact  that  only 


.  For  tough  beards 

At  Tour  "Dealer  or  Direct 

Star  Safely  Razor  Corporation 
Brooklyn. >J.Y. 

**** 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 

Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  tney  gwe  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Altbooeb  Pacific  Plumbin?  Fixtures  arc 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures 
than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 

All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBiNG  "FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  Sl.  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 


women  actually t  living  on  farms  can 
have  a  voting  membership.  Mrs.  Be- 
nigna  Green  Kalb  of  Texas,  for  sev- 
eral years  a  leader  of  farm  women  in 
that  State,  has  been  made  National 
Secretary  and  will  direct  the  cam- 
paign for  organizations  in  the  various 
States.  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  South  Da- 
kota and  Texas  supply  the  national 
officers. 

The  spirit  of  the  organization  may 
be  gathered  from  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a  recent  national  confer- 
ence held  in  Maryland  and  attended 
by  some  300  bona  fide  farm  women. 

They  voted  against  the  immediate 
return  to  private  control  of  the  rail- 
roads and  suggested  an  extension  of 
two  years  "to  give  opportunity  for 
working  out  careful  plans  for  final 
disposal." 

They  opposed  the  sale  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  ships  built  with  the  peo- 
ples' taxes  and  loans,  and  demanded 
that  the  Government  should  operate 
them  instead  of  selling  them  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  private  concerns  "for 
exploiting  American  farmers  and  other 
legitimate  business  interests." 

They  declared  emphatically  against 
compulsory  military  training. 

They  urged  the  continuance  of  the 
highest  rate  of  taxes  levied  during 
the  war  upon  excess  profits,  incomes 
and  estates,  until  the  full  cost  of  the 
war  has  been  paid ;  endorsed  the  Ken- 
yon -Anderson  bill  to  control  the 
pfeckers;  pleaded  for  the  Shepard  bill 
to  provide  proper  care  for  expectant 
mothers;  pledged  their  aid  to  the 
Americanization  program;  insisted 
that  "our  schools  of  medicine  be  put 
on  an  equal  basis  under  the  law  in 
order  that  complete  medical  freedom 
may  be  assured  our  people." 

And,  my  goodness,  show  this  to 
your  husband!  After  a  long  and  con- 
vincing series  of  whereases,  they  re- 
solved to  prohibit  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco and  recommended  constructive 
federal  measures  to  insure  tobacco 
growers  against  loss  in  changing 
over  to  some  really  useful  crop. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  hus- 
bands, nobody  can  accuse  these  farm 
women  of  being  moss  backs.  Some- 
body said:  "When  a  woman  throws 
her  hat  in  the  ring,  be  assured  it  is 
not  a  last  year's  model." 

If  our  home  circle  women  want  to 
know  more  about  this  significant 
movement  they  may  get  free  literature 
by  addressing  headquarters  at  35  Bliss 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STEAMED  FRUIT  PUDDING. 


Take  1  egg.  %  cup  sour  milk,  1  cup 
sweet  milk,  Vz  cup  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses, 1  teaspoon  soda,  2  cups  gra- 
ham flour,  y2  teaspoon  each  of  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon,  dash  of  cloves,  1 
cup  seedless  raisins,  %  cup  citron,  1% 
cups  cooked  prunes,  chopped;  1  cup 
English  walnut  meats.  Mix  in  order 
and  pour  into  greased  cans  and  steam 
two  hours.   Have  the  cans  covered. 

For  the  cream  sauce  %  cup  butter, 
1  cup  powdered  sugar,  y2  cup  cream, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract.  Beat  bat- 
ter to  cream,  add  sugar  gradually, 
beating  all  the  while.  When  light  add 
flavoring  and  the  cream,  a  little  at  a 
time.  When  all  is  beaten  well,  place 
in  double  boiler  till  smooth  and 
creamy,  but  no  longer.  If  well  beaten 
and  not  left  in  hot  water  too  long  to 
melt  sugar,  it  will  be  light  and 
foamy. 


FOUND  OUT  WHY. 


Miss  Smart:  "I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  that  little  man  over 
there.  He  was  so  attentive  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  now  he  won't  even 
look  at  me!" 

Mrs.  Blank:  "Perhaps  he  saw  me 
come  in.   He's  my  husband." 


On  the  mule  we  find 
Two  legs  behind 
And  two  we  find  before, 
We  tickle  behind 
Before  we  find 
What  the  two  behind 
Be  for. 

Physician:  "Whenever  I  have  a 
headache  I  go  home  and  have  my  wife 
kiss  me,  and  the  pain  leaves  at  once." 

Patient:  "Is  your  wife  home  now?" 


What   KODAK"  Means 

a  word,  a  trade-name,  "Kodak"  is  simply  an 
arbitrary  combination  of  letters.  It  is  not  de- 
rived from  any  other  word.  It  was  made  up  from 
the  alphabet,  not  by  lucky  chance,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  diligent  search  for  a  combination  of  letters 
that  would  form  a  short,  crisp,  euphonious  name 
that  would  easily  dwell  in  the  public  mind. 


As  a  trade-mark,  "Kodak" 
indicates  certain  of  the  products 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  as, 
for  instance,  Kodak  Cameras, 
Kodak  Tripods  and  Kodak  Film 
Tanks. 

As  an  institution,  "Kodak" 
stands  for  leadership  in  photog- 
raphy. To  the  world  at  large  it 
is  best  known  for  its  simplifica- 
tion of  photography  for  the  ama- 
teur, for  its  Kodak  and  Brownie 
Cameras,  for  its  films  and  papers. 
To  the  professional  photog- 
rapher, it  is  known  for  its  pro- 
gressive leadership  in  the  manu- 
facture of  everything  that  is  used 
in  the  studio.    In  the  cinema 


world  it  is  known  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  film  that  made  the 
motion  picture  possible.  To  the 
army  and  navy,  it  is  best  known 
for  its  aerial  cameras  and  aerial 
lenses — the  latter  a  modification 
of  the  Kodak  Anastigmats.  To 
the  scientist,  it  is  known  for  its 
X-Ray  products,  now  so  vital 
in  the  mending  of  men,  and  for 
the  work  of  its  great  Research 
Laboratory. 

In  1 888,  when  the  two  "k's", 
the  "o",  the  "d"  and  the  "a" 
were  euphoniously  assembled, 
they  meant  nothing.  To-day 
they  mean  protection  for  you 
in  the  purchase  of  photographic 
goods. 


//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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The  CSiarm  of 
a  Fenner 
Home 


The  high  cost  of  la- 
bor and  the  shortage 
of  building  materials 
make  a  ready-cut 
home  more  advisable 
now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Fenner  homes  are  distinctive 
in  appearance.  They  have 
practical  floor  plans  and  all 
the  special  conveniences  that 
make  a  house  a  home. 

Send  for  Plan  Book 

Send  10c  today  for  1920 
Plan  Book  which  pictures 
and  describes  many  beauti- 
ful Fenner  homes  and  tells 
you  what  they  cost  complete. 

Fenner  Mfe.  Company 

208  Ship  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A  REAL  LOCKOUT. 


His  better  half  (regarding  him  from 
the  bedroom  window) :  "Where  you 
bin  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"I've  bin  at  me  union,  considerin' 
this  'ere  strike." 


"Well,  you  can  stay  down  there  an' 
consider  this  'ere  a  lockout' " 


He  took  a  drink  of  alcohol, 

The  kind  that's  known  as  wood- 
It  killed  him  and  embalmed  km 
And  relieved  the  neighborhood. 
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San  Francisco,  March  31.  1910. 
WHEAT. 

Tin-  wheat  situation  shows  no  changes. 
The*?  have  been  no  export  shipments  of 
wheat  from  any  Coast  port  for  a  number  of 
weeks  past,  but  the  shipments  of  flour  con- 
tinue heavy. 

BARLEY. 

Feed  barley  registered  a  decline  this  week 
on  the  continued  slack  demand,  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  improvement  in  preen  feed 
situation.  The  rains  have  brought  up  the 
•,'rass  to  a  condition  that  consumers  are  buy- 
ing very  little  barley  or  other  grains  for  feed- 
ing- and  the  entire  grain  market  shows  weak- 
ness. Shipping  barley  is  practically  off  the 
market. 

Feed  $3.25  ©  3.30 

Shipping    Nominal 

OATS. 

OatR  are  weak  in  sympathy  with  barley,  al- 
though no  lower  quotations  are  reported.  Tin 
demand  for  seed  is  over. 

Red  feed,  ctl  93.26  O  9.36 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nomina) 

Becleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Then*  is  almost  no  business  in  corn  except 
a  very  slight  activity  in  the  brown  Egyptian, 
which  is  lower. 

Egyptian,  white   93.70® 3  80 

do.    brown   93.-5  (ff '3.35 

California   93.25  ©3.30 

BAT. 

Reivipl*   of   hay    for   the  last    week  were 


WE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled  from   Independent  Sources. 


IRRIGATION 

NATIONAL    IRRIGATION  EXPERT 

Wau-r  developed  on  dry  farms.  Handles 
matters  like  water,  canals,  soil,  reservoirs, 
pumping,  or  gravity  systems.  Hi  out  of 
every  30  dry  farms  can  get  water.  Con- 
sulting irrigation  exiieit  for  corporation" 
Twenty    years'  experience. 

Write  for  terms,  dates,  etc, 

A.  R.  KANAGA 

4228  Sttth  Street,     San  Francisco 


11  IK  tons  compared  with  840  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  bulk  came  from  Oregon  and 
Nevada.  Feeders  are  now  mixing  this  Oregon 
cheat  with  the  Nevada  alfalfa  with  excellent 
results.  The  lower  price  of  cheat  bay  ac- 
counts to  a  great  extent  for  the  almost  total 
ahsence  of  California  hay  in  this  market. 
I'rcHcui  weather  conditions  are  very  favorable 
to  growing  crops  and  rapid  advance  m  condi- 
tions has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
week-  Therefore  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  new  crop  becomes  available.  City  trade 
is  dull. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  935.00  ©38.00 
No.   :  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00 tit  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  937.006  40.00 

Wild   Oat   Hay  Nominal 

|  Barley  Hay   Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   932  00 ©  37.00 

Stock   Hay   $211  .Ott  ©  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed..  920.00  ©  32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   ..70c®  91 .00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  sold  lower  this  week  and  all 
feedstuffs  were  weaker  on  small  demand. 
This  market  will  probably  be  quiet  for  some 
time,   if  weather  conditions  continue. 

Boiled  Barley   972.001/73.00 

Rolled  Oats   968.00  ©70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   945.00©50.00 

Cracked  Com   972  00  (ii  73.00 

I'OTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  scored  another  advance 
this  week  which  carried  potatoes  to  a  level 
placing  them  in  the  luxury  class.  The  pub- 
lic is  buying  few  potatoes  in  this  community 
at  present  prices,  but  the  cutting  down  of 
consumption  to  the  lowest  level  for  several 
years  does  not  seem  to  halt  the  upward  trend 
of  both  potatoes  and  onions.  The  rest  of  the 
vegetable  market  is  in  a  normal  condition. 

String  Reans.  lb  25  0  50c 

Peas.  Ib  8d2V£o 

do.    Bay.  lb  12  Hi  ©14c 

Carrols.  per  sack   91.25©1.50 

Celery,  crate   93.00  fix  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   '.Nominal 

do.     English,  do/.  92.50 

do.     Hothouse,  box  of  30  $3.00©  3.50 


Stops  Profit  Leaks 

The  business  man's  profits  are  increased  by  stopping 
leaks.  The  business  farmer  increases  profits  by  elimi- 
nating wasteful,  costly  power  methods  —  by  adopting 
the  efficient,  economical  "Caterpillar"  way. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  built  for  service.  It  does 
the  exceptional  work  that  no  other  tractor  can  do.  But 
it  is  not  only  to  meet  the  exceptional  conditions  that 
the  highest  standards  of  design,  workmanship  and 
material  are  used  in  this  tractor.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  its  ability  to  do  the  ordinary  every-day  work 
well — to  give  consistent,  continuous  performance. 

Thus  our  greatest  pride  is  not  in  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor's  victories  in  scores  of  competitive  tests,  nor 
in  its  astounding  achievements  in  war  work,  but  in 
the  fact  that  this  tractor  is  lessening  labor  and  reducing 
power  costs  on  thousands  of  farms,  giving  the  same 
trouble-free  service  year  after  year. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


San  Francisco 
Balboa  Building 


Theres  Onlij  One 
CATERPILLAR. 

'Ml 

Builds  H 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Los  Angeles 
117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles.  .92.00 fir 2  25 

do.    Imperial,  per  crate   92.75 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   92.50  ©3.00 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  93.25  fit  3.50 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  3©  4c 

Summer  Squash,  40  lbs  92 .00  ©2. 25 

Egg  Plant,  Ib  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  90.50  ©6.75 

do,    Choice,  cwt  95.50 © 0.00 

do.    Oregon  Burbank  cwt  96.75 ©7.25 

do.    Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $6.75® 7.25 

do.    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  96.75  ©7.25 

do.    Sweets,  new.  lb  5%®5*4c 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $0.25  ©6.60 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs  91 .25  ©1.50 

Gnrlic.  lh  35 ©40c 

BEANS. 

Pinks  and  reds  were  somewhat  stronger  this 
week  on  the  development  of  a  slight  increase 
in  demand.  Beans  as  a  whole  are  heavy,  buf 
it  is  noted  that  it  takes  a  comparatively  small 
demand  to  give  strength  to  the  description 
demanded. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $9.50  ©9.75 

Blaekeyes   96.00  ©7.15 

Cranberry   96.25  ©6.50 

links   96.40 ©6.65  ! 

Red  Mexican   98.75  ©9.00 

Tepary   

Garbanzos   99.50 ©9.75 

Large  Whites   96.15  ©6.35 

Small  Whites   96.00  ©6.10 

Limas,  Ass'u  prices   910.40  ©10.45 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices   910.50 

Limas,  9.  F.  prices   10.50 ©10.75 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  .  . .  .$10.75011.00 
POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission  men) 

Last  week's  prices  of  poultry  were  well 
maintained  throughout  the  week,  as  buyipg 
was  active  up  to  Wednesday.  It  fell  away  a 
little  towards  the  close  of  Wednesday's  buying, 
and  gave  evidence  of  lower  prices  before  the 
end  of  the  week  and  for  next  week's  receipts. 
There  is  no  Eastern  stock  on  the  market. 
Broilers,  under  1  \,  lbs  40©  45c 

do.  1%   to  1%  lbs   45©  55c 

do.  1%   to  2  lbs  55 ©58c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  55©  58c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  45e 

do.  Leghorns   42  ©44c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)    45©47c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  32  ©25c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb... 60® 53c 

do,    live   45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33  ©35c 

do.    old.  per  lb   28®  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  80 ©86c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  36®  38c 

do.    old.  lb  32®  35c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20®  24c 

do,  dressed   28®  32c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00 ©4.00 

BUTTER. 

(Quotations  are  exchange  prices  less  regular 
commissions.) 
A  somewhat  nervous  condition  was  appar- 
ent in  the  San  Francisco  butter  market  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  extra 
butter  sold  4  %  cents  from  the  close  of  last 
week.  At  the  close  the  market  was  a  little 
firmer  and  the  close  was  a  half-cent  above  the 
low  of  the  week.  Prime  firsts  followed-  the 
extra  in  the  daily  fluctuation,  closing  at  the 
low  of  the  week.  Receipts  and  supplies  are 
showing  a  heavy  increase,  while  outside  de- 
mand is  light  and  the  average  buyer  is  par- 
ticular regarding  quality  and  score.  Some 
dealers  predict  that  butter  will  go  to  a  con- 


siderably lower  level  this  year  than  it  wept 

last  year. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon     Tu.  Wed 

Extra    .  .  .  58%  56%  65%  65      56  56% 
Prime  lsts  57%  56%  54%  54%  54";..  .',4'" 
EGOS. 

(Quotations  .u-c  exchange  prices  les.-  ten 
ular  commissions. ) 

Extra  eggs  showed  considerable  strength 
during  the  entire  week,  due  almost  eacctu- 
sively  to  the  heavy  buying  for  starge.  It  is 
said  that  eggs  have  gone  into  storage  not 
only  in  greater  quantities  during  March  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year,  but  also  that 
the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  sent  to  th> 
ice-house  this  year  are  three  or  four  cent* 
higher.  If  bank  advances  should  be  reduced, 
as  intimated,  some  of  those  now  sending  eggs 
to  storage  might  be  hard  put  to  keep  up  the 
present  pace.  Last  reports  show  31,322  cases 
of  eggs  in  storage  this  year,  compared  with 
19.943  a  year  ago.  With  these  conditions 
some  dealers  are  predicting  lower  prices  witlim 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed 

Extras   39%  41      40%  41%  41  u.  41 

Primi-  lsts  38%  38%  38%  38%  38%  '37% 
Ex.  pullet*  36      36%  36%  37      36%  35  % 
Undersized    32%  31%  31%  32%  32%  38 
CHEESE. 

(Quotation"  are  exchange  prices  less  rcg- 
ular  commissions.) 

Cheese  was  somewhat  stronger  this  track. 
Less  than   35.000  pounds    were  withdrawn 
from  storage  and  this  steadied  the  price. 
California  Flats,  fancy  38c 

do.    Firsts  25  %  e 

V.  A„  Fancy   "  '31  y, c 

Oregon  Triplets   2Bc 

do.    Y.  A  .."33%c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  were  somewhat  stronger  this  week, 
as  the  stock  on  band  shows  a  material  <!• 
crease.  The  demand  continues  fair.  Pear* 
arc  no  longer  quoted.  The  strawberry  season 
is  opening  slowly.  Receipts  are  small  and  the 
quality  is  not  such  as  to  create  a  large  de- 
mand. 

Apples.  Spitzenberg.  Oregon  92.75©3.25 

do,    Laver   si .fio 

do.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  93.00 ©.325 
do,    Newtown  Pippins,  Calif.  .92.2n©)2.60 

do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Strawberries,  crate,  15  baskets   .96.95 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  situation  continues  in 
"statu  quo."  Buyers  say  they  do  not  know 
when  they  will  enter  the  market.  Last  ycar 
at  this  time  the  bidding  was  lively  and  a 
good  portion  of  the  crop  had  been  negotiated 
for. 

Prunes  I0-50s   17  ©18c 

do.    50-HOs  14C 

do.    60-70s   1 .  . .' ! !  ISc 

do.    70 -80s   nc 

do.    80-OOs   10  %e 

CTTRU8  FRUITS. 
Lemons  were  down  50  cents  for  all  descxip 

tions  this  week.     Otherwise  there   were  no 

changes  in  the  citrus  market. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  94.50©  5  <>ft 

do.    choice,  box   93.50  ©4.00 

do.    Standard,  box   92.50©.'I.OO 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   94.50©  6. OO 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   92  75©3.25 

do.    Arizona,   box   93.50  ©4.0<> 

HONEY. 

The  association  is  said  to  be  offering  honey 
at  somewhat  lower  prices,  but  the  San  Fran- 
cisco trade  is  not  anxious  to  buy. 

Water  White  18®  20c 

Light  Amber   14m <!.",. 

Amber   13®  14c 

RICE. 

The  market  for  California  rice  remains  un- 
changed. Spot  and  April  delivery  is  avaUable 
at  912  for  fancy.  May  at  912.10  to  912.20 
and  June  at  912.20  to  912.35. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Franrlsro,  March  31.  1920. 
CATTLE — It  looks  at  the  present  moment 
as  though  the  cattle  market  is  irretrievably 
on  the  down  grade,  due  to  a  combination  of 
adverse  conditions,  chief  among  which  are 
the  Government's  action  in  throwing  on  the 
market  millions  of  pounds  of  frozen  beef  at 
low  prices,  drouth  conditions  locally,  and  the 
high  cost  of  feedstuffs.  which  are  forcing  cat- 
tlemen to  market  their  herds,  finished  or  un- 
finished. The  future  looks  uncertain  and 
gloomy. 

Steers.  No.  I,  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11  @12c 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  ®10%c 

do,    2ad  quality    8     ©9  c 

do,    thin   6    ©  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  9     ®  9%c 

do.    2nd  quality    8     ®  8%c 

do.    common  to  thin   4     ©  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    6%®  7c 

do.    fair    5%®  6c 

do.    thin    4%©  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12  @12%c 

do.    medium    9%  ©10c 

do.    heavy    7     ®9  c 

SHEEP — The  scarcity  of  mutton  sheep  and 
lambs  cm  the  local  market  makes  a  fairly 
strong  situation  for  these  animals.  In  the 
East,  however,  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady 
decline  on  this  stock,  and  little  prospect  of  re- 
covery in  the  near  future. 

Lambs,  milk   15®  16c 

do.    yearling   13®13%c 

Sheep,    wethers  ..11®  12c 

do.  ewes    9®  9%c 

HOGS — Marketable  hogs  continue  scarce, 
and  this  has  forced  an  advance  of  from  %c 
to  Kc  on  all  grades.  The  market  is  strong, 
and  no  immediate  break  is  looked  for  locally. 
In  Eastern  markets  the  outlook  is  not  so 
bright.  The  way  is  not  opening  for  large  ex- 
ports, and  stocks  of  pork  products  are  increas- 
ing on  packer's  hands. 

Hogs.  hard,  fat,  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs.  16c 

do.    160-225  lbs  16  %c 

do,    226-300  lbs  16c 

do.    300-400  lbs  16c 

Los  Angeles,  March  30,  1920. 
CATTLE— r-The  local  beef  cattle  market  re- 
mains unchanged.     Steers  continue  to  be  in 


slow  sale  with  only  a  fair  demand.  Quota- , 
tions  are  unchanged.  A  good  many  offerings 
are  reported. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000<?i  1100  lbs. ..  910.00 ««  12.00  1 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  9  9.50  ©10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   9  8.00®  8  50' 

Canners  9  4.50®  6.60' 

HOGS — The  hog  market  holds  steady  with  < 
all  prices  as  quoted  a  week  ago.  Only  such-j 
lot-  arc  wanted  as  are  needed  for  the  fresh j 
meat  trade. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagig.  275  ©  360  lbs.  912.00  fit  12  50H 
Heavy  averag-g  225  ©275  lbs.  914.00©  14.50j 
Light   915.00  ©15.50] 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs.  I 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Yearlings  are  about  gone.  The! 
demand  is  reported  to  be  very  fair  for  ewes  j 
and  a  few  are  coming  in  now.  A  few  spring  j 
lambs  are  arriving  and  a  ready  market  is  1 
found  for  them  at  quotations  Prices  im-1 
changed. 

Prime    wethers   99.00  ©  11  00 

Yearlings   99.60  ©10.6O 

Prime  ewes  $8.60  ®  9.60 j 

Lambs   914  00©  15.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  March  31.  192 
CATTLE — Steady:  no  receipts.    Grain  aixt 
pulp-fed  steers.  911®11.75;  choice.  910.50 
11;  good  to  choice,  98.50©  10.50 ;  medium  t> 
=-ood.   ¥8. 75©  0.75;  fair  to  medium.  97.! 
8.25;   common  to  fair.   96.25 ©7. 25;  e) 
cows  and  i inters.  99©  10;  good  to  choicj 
©9;  medium  to  good,  $6.50 ©7.50:  fai 
medium.     95.50  ©6.50:     canners.     93  ©C 
bulls.   96©  8;   prime  light  calves.   915  i 
medium.   910  ©14:   heavy.   97®  10;  sto< 
and  feeders,  97.50  ®  8.50. 

HOGS — Steady;  receipts.  101°,  ;-n>in-  mi 
916.25©16.50:   medium.   $16  ©10.25:  roug* 
heavy.  911  ©15.50;  pigs.  $12  ©15. 

SHEBP — Steady:  receipts.  119. 
Iambs  919@20:  Eastern.  916.60©  11 
valley,  915.25©  16.50;  heavy.  914.2 
common  to  medium.  911  ©14.50; 
914.50©  15.25;  wethers.  914  ©14! 
910©13 
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Los  Angeles,  March  30,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

During  the  la9t  week  the  butter  market  has 
been  very  fluctuating,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Selling  at  62c  on  the  wholesale 
market  up  until  the  26th,  then  breaking  3c 
and  falling  to  59c,  and  again  on  the  29th 
another  3c  drop  was  reported.  Today's  price 
to  producer  is  6c  on  the  pound  under  last 
week's  quotations  for  fresh  extra,  as  is  also 
the  case  for  all  other  grades  listed.  While 
production  is  slightly  under  that  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  it  is.  however,  gradually  on  the 
increase.  With  lower  prices  the  demand  is 
said  to  be  much  better. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  56c 

do,    prime  first   54c 

do,    first     53c 

EGGS. 

Today's  egg  prices  are  slightly  under  last 
week.  The  decline  being  as  follows:  fresh 
ranch,  lc;  case  counts,  2c,  and  pullets,  lc. 
At  these  prices  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
Easter  trade  will  buy  liberally.  Present  de- 
mands are  quite  heavy  and  as  the  week  end 
draws  near  it  will  become  more  so. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   •  •  39c 

do.    case  count   37c 

do.    pullets   36c 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  broilers  and  friers  are  much 
better  than  for  some  time  past,  but  they  are 
not  Helling  so  well.  Very  light  supply  in 
hens  and  the  demand  is  good.  Turkeys  and 
ducks  arc  scarce  and  the  demand  good. 
Broilers,  1  to  1H  lbs  40c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  44c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys  37®  44c 

Geese   27c 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  little  demand  for  potatoes  at  pres- 
ent high  prices.  Onions  are  quite  scarce  and 
quoted  higher.  Cabbage  is  firmer  and  moving 
pretty  good.  The  demand  for  lettuce  is  im- 
proving, the  retail  trade  buying  it  now.  Cel- 
ery is  dull.  A  good  demand  is  felt  for  as- 
paragus at  steady  prices.  Summer  squash  is 
quoted  lower,  and  in  fair  demand. 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .$7.00®  7.60 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $7.00®  7.50 

do.    New,  lb  10  ®  12c 

Sweet  potatoes   86.50® 7.00 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.  .  .$6.25® 6.50 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  »7.50@8.00 

do.    Australian  Brown   $7.50® 8.00 

iCabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.50@2.75 

Lettuce,  crate   40®  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $1.75® 2.50 

rpeas,  per  lb.  "  8®  10c 

Celery,  crate   $3.00 @4. 50 

Caulillower,   crate   .$2.00@2.25 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30®  35c 

Asparagus,  Northern,  lb  15®  20c 

do.    Imperial  Valley,  lb  12®  15c 

Summer  Squash,  Imperial  Valley,  4-bas- 

ket  crate   $1.75® 2.00 

BERRIES. 

Receipts  in  strawberries  were  not  quite  so 
good  the  past  week,  and  the  quality  was  not 
up  to  expectations.  The  demand  is  some- 
what light  as  a  result.  Prices  quoted  this 
week  are  lower. 

Fancy.  30-basket  crate   $6.00® 6.25 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate.  .$4 .00® 5. 00 
FRUIT. 

Offerings  in  this  market  are  falling  off  con- 
siderably, but  prices  continue  to  hold  firm  and 
without  a  change  from  last  week.  The  de- 
mand is  as  good  as  ever  for  all  choice  to 
fancy  utock  and  poor  quality  has  very  little 
call. 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.90® 2.16 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$'2.76®  3.25 
do,  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.25@2.50 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  $2.00@2.25 
do.  Spitzenburg.  packed  box.  .  .$2.26® 3.26 


Classified  Advertisements. 


 COUNTRY  LANDS.  

1'OR  SALE — $5,000.  Clear.  104  acres 
Mattole  Valley — land  of  the  big  red  apple.  8 
acres  bearing  orchards,  50  flat  bottom,  million 
feet  saw-pine.  New  bungalow  and  6  other 
buildings.  Spring  water  piped  under  pressure 
over  premises.  14  acres  under  cultivation.  2 
miles  fine  fencing,  county  road  and  Mattole 
River  cross  place.  Pish  and  deer,  50  inches 
rainfall:  no  irrigation  needed.  Best  apple 
proposition.  No  trades.  E.  T.  Gray  (Owner). 
Box  524,  Areata.  California. 

FOR  SALE — By  Owner — 1000  acres  of  land 
fenced  and  cross- fenced ;  250  under  cultiva- 
tion; plenty  of  water;  young  family  orchard, 
yontu  fig  orchard;  130  head  of  cattle,  grade 
Herelords  and  Durhams,  10  horses  and  mules; 
modern  tj  room  house,  with  running  fater:  2 
large  barns,  corrals,  windmill  tank,  necessary 
implements.  Two  miles  from  railroad  and  high 
school.    Write  A.  L.  Footman.  Box  2.  Madera. 

GENERAL  FARM  —  SANTA  CLARA  V.VL- 
ley — 125  acres  highly  improved;  a  very  rich 
creek  bank  loam;  35  acres  into  alfalfa,  4 
acres  orchard;  2  fine  irrigation  plants;  will 
grow  anything  raised  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley : 
full  set  of  buildings;  within  2  miles  of  town; 
this  is  A-l.  Price  $55,000;  good  terms.  Har- 
rier  &  Hobart.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE! — 28  acres  improved  hog  ranch 
with  or  without  stock:  20  acres  in  alfalfa: 
6-room  house,  barn,  garage;  4  wells  with 
pumping  plant  and  reservoir.  For  further 
information  write  Betty  Park  Box  114.  Los 
Olivos,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
county:  fine  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm: 
well  improved:  beautiful  location.  Bargain,  if 
taken  at  once.  Particulars,  write.  Box  76,  R. 
F.  P..  No.  A.  GeyserviUe. 

I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

A  BIG  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden.  Klamath  Co..  Ore- 
gon. 


WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  Press  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  IN  YOLO  COUNTY — A  fully 
equipped  dairy  of  60  cows.  Box  1830.  Pacific 
Rural  Press.   . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices:  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company.  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County.  

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  1  15-horse 
power  at  $2850.  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

INDIANAPOLIS'    STEAM    TRACTOR  —  45 

h.  p.  drawbar;  boiler  recently  inspected  by 
State  Inspector  and  allowed  150  pounds  pres- 
sure. Suitable  for  portable  or  stationary 
power  plant.  Price,  $1,000.  Boiler  alone 
worth  more.  Also  30  h.  p.  Union  Stationary 
Gas  Engine  with  18-inch  clutch  pulley.  First- 
class  condition.     Price.  $600.     N.  E.  Davis. 

No.  5  Diller  St.,  Redwood  City.  

2  SAMPSON  MODEL  S-25  Tractors,  thor- 
oughly  overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
first-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
chards. Healdsburg,  Cal 


MAMMOTH     BLACKBERRY, .  HIMALAYA 

Blackberry,  Mersereau  Bush  Blackberry:  also 
Red  Raspberry.  $1.00  dozen:  $6.00  hundred. 
Loganberry.  Phenomenal  Berry,  Blackcap 
Raspberry,  $1.50  dozen:  $9.00  hundred.  Cory's 
Thornless,  Blackberry,  $2.50  dozen;  $18  hun- 
dred. Asparagus  Roots.  30c  and  50c  dozen; 
$1.50  and  $2.50  hundred.-  Prepaid  if  cash 
with  order.  Name  second  choice.  Pioneer 
Nursery.  Monrovia,  California. 


SHADE  TREES  for  chicken  yards  or  road- 
side planting.  Hicks  Everbearing  Mulberry. 
8-12  ft..  $1.00;  smaller,  50c.  Grafted  Pecans, 
four  kinds.  6  to  8  ft.,  branched  $2.00;  Ari- 
zona Ash  hardy  7-8  ft.,  40c;  6  ft..  35c:  Cat- 
alpa,  8-12  ft..  75c:  smaller  50c.  Angers 
Quince  trees,  8-9  ft.,  heavy  branched.  50c:  4 
ft.,  35c.  Special  prices  large  orders.  Pioneer 
Nursery,  Monrovia  California. 

GRAPEVINES  —  Cornichon  $lT50  dozen": 
$6.00  hundred:  $50  thousand.  Number  Two 
grade  light,  half  price.  Eastern  Concord  and 
other  Eastern  Grapes.  35c  each.  $3.00  dozen. 
$22.50  hundred.  Ten  other  varieties  Califor- 
nia grapes.  $2.00  dozen.  $10.00  hundred.  Pre- 
paid  for  cash.  Pioneer  Nursery.  Monrovia.  Cal. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED- for  large 
truck  farm  in  California.  Good  position  to 
right  man.  Practical  familiarity  with  com- 
mercial growing  of  vegetables  essential.  Sci- 
entific training  desirable.  Familiarity  with 
packing  and  stripping  of  vegetables  desirable. 
R.  L.  Reynolds.  La  Habra.  Calif. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Americus,  ever- 
bearing. Strong,  healthy  plants.  Do  well  in 
California.  $2.50  per  100:  $5.00  per  250. 
postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  F.  I.  Moffet,  Ellens- 
burg.  Washington 

50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352. 


REMAN  t  1  UTCRED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  filtings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
i>  i ii in  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

DAIRYMAN,  HOG  RAISERS,  FOULTEY- 
raon '.  Plant  Diener's  Sweet  Fodder  Sudan. 
Wonderful  j"ield.  sweet,  soft,  nutritious  stems 
and  abundant  seed.  Write  for  circular.  D.  J. 
Whitney  Exeter,  Cal.  or  Morse  Seed  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 


A  "DRY"  LAWN — Drought  destroys  Blue 
Grass  lawns.  We  are  facing  a  great  drought. 
Why  not  plant  a  Lippia  lawn,  which  drought 
will  not  effect:  Handsome,  hardy,  economical. 
Booklet  and  prices  on  application.  Hill-Girt 
Nursery.  Martinez,  Cal 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


BROODERS.  BROODERS. 

Lamp-heated  and  electric.  The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  Free  circular.  Victor 
Incubator  Co..   Decoto.  Calif. 


AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits,  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler 
Company,  Johnstown.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE: — A  30  h.  p.  cTLTBest  Tractor 
in  excellent  condition.  Good  for  orchard  and 
farm  work:  price,  $1,500.  Address,  W.  Hol- 
dener.  Elmira,  Calif. 

WKISSTERr  WEBSTER™* "BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  —  504-egg  size: 
practically  new;  has  hatched  three  settings 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Follett.  R.  D   3.  Box  82.  Merced. 

Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES  —  Brandy-wine  strawberry : 
$2  per  100;  $10  per  1.000.  Milk  goats. 
Seeds,  6  pkts.  25c.    Cash  Nursery.  Sebastopol 

t'ROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEEB-^-The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townscnd  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERRY  PLANTS — Ettersburg  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries.  M. 
J.  Moniz.  Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

STOCK- BEET- SEED  for  sale.  Choice  Giant 
half-sugar  beet  seed  for  sale.  W.  J.  Brown. 
R.  D.  A..  Gilroy.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  II  22-inch  riveted  pipe 
Industrial  Service  Co..  115  Main  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Bttllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Get  the  motor  power 

t|ou  pat|  for 


When  you  pay  for  gas  you  pay  for  power — but 
you  don't  get  it  if  your  piston  rings  leak. 

McQuay-Norris  u^ow  Piston  Rings,  with  their  exclusive 
two-piece  angle -to -angle  construction,  act  equally  all 
around  the  cylinder  walls.  That's  why  they  stop  the 
leakage  of  power.  That's  why  you  should  use  them. 
They  increase  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease  carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  or  model  of  tractor,  truck,  passenger  car  or  engine. 
Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get  proper  sizes  promptly 
from  his  jobber's  complete  6tock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet' 

Which  explains  how  to  get  the  motor 
power  you  pay  for.    Address  Dept.  AT, 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  u.  s.  A. 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  (or  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Uso  io  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  Io  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  -  Norris 
\tft*v\5oQf  Piston  Rfn£s  lor 
complete  compression — power. 


—the 
genuine 


mm 
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STOCK 
AND 

POULTRY 
FOOD  DEPT. 
SPERRY 
FLOUR  CO. 
202  Weber  Avenue 
Stockton,  California 

Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  your  booklet  on 
feeding  baby  chicks. 

Name  


(kicks  could 
they  want  - 


They  wouldn't  hesitate  to  speak  right  out 
in  meetin'.  They  would  demand,  first  of  all, 
clean  feed.  For,  nothing  is  good  enough  for  a 
baby  chick  that  is  not  clean  enough  for  a  hu- 
man baby.  Then— they  would  ask  for  a  feed 
that  is  uniform,  properly  granulated  and  pro- 
portioned for  their  delicate  digestive  organs. 
They  would  show  you  why  they  require  a  bal- 
anced ration — just  as  your  grown  hens  do. 

To  make  a  long  speech  short — they  would 
ask  for  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed.  For  this  bal- 
anced ration  supplies  all  the  food  values  that 
Nature  intended  a  growing  chick  to  have.  It 
is  made  from  prime,  clean  grains — kept  clean 
throughout  its  entire  process  of  manufacture. 

After  all,  the  amount  of  feed  eaten  by  a 
baby  chick  during  the  baby  chick  period  is  so 
small  that  the  slight  difference  in  cost  between 
poor  feed  and  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  means 
nothing — especially  when  you  realize  that  the 
saving  of  a  very  few  chicks  more  than  makes 
up  for  it.  , 

Remember,  too,  that  Sperry  Baby  Chick 
Feed  is  absolutely  gritless.  There's  a  worth- 
while saving  there — because  all  you  need  do 
is  to  add  about  5  per  cent  fine  shell  and  grit 
when  using. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  devotes 
quite  a  bit  of  space  to  this  all-important  ques- 
tion of  feeding  baby  chicks.  We'll  gladly  send 
a  copy  on  request.  Simply  cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  today — it's  free! 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


(A  11) 


Sperry 


BabvChickFcecl 

^  Sperry  Product"* 
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How  and  Where  Shall 


Sell  Our  Wool? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  TL 

improved  an 


McConnell. 


1HE  WORLD  DO  MOVE,"  and  this  is  true  of  the  wool-growing 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  general  and  California  in 
particular.  This  industry  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  the 
"Golden  State''  since  the  introduction  of  sheep  in  1773  hy  the 
Missions.  Tradition  says  that  the  Missions  had  in  1825  over 
one  million  sheep  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  California  exclusive  of  those 
owned  by  ranchers.  Something  must  have  happened  to  the  industry,  how- 
ever, between  1825  and  1854,  in  which  year  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  gives  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  California  as  175,000 
pounds.  From  this  time  on  the  production  increased  until  in  1876  the  top 
was  reached  with  a  yield  of  56,550,970  pounds.  Gradually  this  dwindled  wi(h 
slight  halts,  where  in  1914  only  11,480,000  pounds  were  marketed.  The 
yield  remained  at  about  this  point,  until  last  year  the  clip  totalled  17,608,000 
pounds.   It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sheep-raising  has  had  a  varied  existence. 

Prices  Obtained. 

There  is  not  much  definite  information  available  as  to  the  price  obtained 
for  the  fiber  which  helps  clothe  the  human  race  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
wool-growing  industry  in  California  beyond  what  is  termed  "hearsay" 
evidence.  One 
prominent  grower 
remarked  in  1919 
that  he  had  been  in 
the  business  long 
enough  to  have 
seen  the  price  rise 
from  5  cents  per 
pound  in  1893  to  55 
cents  last  year  for 
medium  wool  in 
the  grease.  This 
really  tells  the 
story  of  the  range 
in  price  during  re- 
c  e  n  t  years,  and 
they  are  the  ones 
with  which  we  are 
most  intimately 
concerned.  Of 
course,  we  could  go 
into  the  detail  of 
fine,  medium  and 
coarse,  clothing  and 
staple,  territory 
and  bright,  grease 
and  scoured  basis, 
but  space  forbids. 
Marketing  East 
and  West. 
Marketing  wool 

west  of  the  Missouri  River  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
to   the   present  time  has   been   a   different   proposition   from  that 


The  above  illustration  depicts  a  scene  at  a  small  shearing  camp  in  Stanislaus  county. 


up 

Of 


the  East.  The  large  clips  from  the  great  flocks  of  the  Western  and  Coast 
ranches  attracted  buyers  direct  from  the  largest  wool  centers  of  the  country, 
while  the  smaller  lots  of  the  East  were  bought  up  by  local  men  and  in 
turn  sold,  probably  to  the  same  firms  that  handled  the  large  lots  of  the 
West  direct.  Such  a  condition  placed  the  owner  of  the  small  flock  of  sheep 
at  the  disadvantage  in  the  one  respect  of  having  to  stand  an  extra  profit  or 
commission  taken  out  by  the  local  buyer.  This  condition  was  offset  by 
other  advantages,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  this  very  condition  that  concerns  the 
smaller  wool-grower  in  California  today. 

The  slogan  of  a  "flock  to  every  farm"  has  resulted  along  with  the  high 
price  of  wool,  of  developing  in  California  many  small  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
consequently  many  small  lots  of  wool  at  which  the  big  buyer  from  Boston 
turns  up  a  supercilious  nose,  leaving  the  owner  at  the  mercy  of  the  junk- 
man. For  there  are,  generally,  no  regular  dealers  in  the  State  buying  wool 
in  small  lots  and  therefore  these  pioneers  in  their  particular  line  are  obliged 
to  devise  some  method  of  disposing  of  their  wool  to  a  better  advantage. 

Coast  Warehouses. 

Not  only  the  small  grower,  but  the  owner  of  the  large  flocks  have  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  better  method  of  handling  the  wool  clip 
of  California  is  necessary.  Others  also  are  convinced  that  conditions  can  be 


ere  is  a  movement  on  foot,  strongly  backed  financially,  to 
establish  wooi  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  and  other  convenient  points 
to  handle  wool  on  a  commission  basis  with  representatives  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  to  look  after  their  interests  at  these  points.  The  wool  will  be 
handled  either  on  a  scoured  basis  or  in  the  grease  from  a  scoured  sample. 
Properly  managed  as  this  promises  to  be  it  will  be  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
consigning  or  selling  to  an  Eastern  firm  with  the  sorting  and  classifying  all 
to  be  done  in  the  East  instead  of  at  the  home  warehouse.  Storage  facilities 
also  will  be  provided  if  the  grower  wishes  to  hold  for  a  future  market. 
Co-operative  Marketing. 
The  wool  pool  is  another  scheme  tried  last  season  in  California  in  some 
counties  and  localities.  From  all  reports  the  results  have  been  reasonably 
satisfactory.  Reports  from  other  states,  Eastern  as  well  as  Western,  show 
good  results,  particularly  for  the  small  grower.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
wool  pool  the  grower  of  25  to  100  fleeces  was  at  the  mercy  of  junkman  or 
dealer  who  was  not  a  judge  of  wool  or  of  the  market,  and  in  order  to  "play 
safe"  would  only  buy  on  a  very  wide  margin.  To  such  growers  the  local 
warehouse  or  the  wool-pool  should  make  a  wonderful  appeal. 

An  organization 
formed  some  time 
ago  by  wool  pro- 
ducers, known  as 
the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Associa- 
tion, with  the  ob- 
ject in  view  of  ob- 
taining a  fair  price 
for  wool,  of  which 
F.  A.  Ellenwood  of 
Red  Bluff  is  presi- 
dent, held  a  meet- 
ing recently  at  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 
for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  toward 
forming  a  state- 
wide wool  pool. 
They  expect  to 
handle  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of 
wool  the  coming 
season.  Represent- 
atives of  two  Bos- 
ton firms  were  on 
hand  with  pro- 
posals to  handle 
the  shipments.  It 
is  said  the  aid  of 

the  State  Federation  of  County  Farm  Bureaus  has  been  enlisted  in  organ- 
izing this  pool. 

The  reports  on  wool-pools  coming  to  us  through  the  agricultural  press 
are  all  in  their  favor.  Most  of  them  are  about  small  pools  carrying  from  5 
tons  of  wool  upwards.  In  all  cases  the  price  received  per  pound  was  enough 
higher  than  that  paid  to  individuals  outside  of  the  pool  for  the  same  grade 
of  wool  to  satisfy  the  members. 

Wool-Pools  Make  a  Market. 

One  report  in  particular  comes  from  South  Dakota,  where  there  were  six- 
teen wool-pools  organized  in  co-operation  with  county  farm  bureaus,  and 
meeting  for  discussion  with  many  individual  wool-growers.  A  salient  fact 
brought  out  at  this  time  was  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  wool-pools 
the  small  producer  had  no  market  and  sold  his  wool  when  and  where  he 
could.  This  tended  to  lack  of  attention  to  conditions  of  the  fleece  with  con- 
sequent lowering  of  quality  of  product.  There  is  hardly  any  other  raw  ma- 
terial produced  on  the  farm  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to  proper  care  at 
all  times. 

It  would  seem  as  though  there  was  a  great  opportunity  in  Cali- 
fornia for  improvement  in  methods  of  handling  the  wool,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association  in 
selling  market  hogs,  the  aid  of  this  organization  should  be  invoked  for  the 
wool  grower. 
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Slide  Headgate 


CALCO  U 

all  me 


'will  last  for  years — 'will  not  rot  or  warp 
— are  rust  resisting — fire-proof 


Metal  construction  is  replacing  wooden 
construction  today  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
employ  metal  in  any  form. 

Metal  is  fireproof.  Wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  water  or  weather  it  does  not  rot 
or  warp.  It  lasts  for  years.  Its  first  cost  is  its 
only  cost. 


"Armco"  Lateral  Headgate 

Model  151 

An  easily  operated  and  durable  metal 
gate.  It  replaces  old,  leaky  structures  that 
are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

Model  I  5  I  comes  with  hand  lift.  It  is 
for  use  under  varying  heads  of.  water  up 
to  6  feet.  Can  be  supplied  in  another 
model  without  bulkhead.  Send  for  an  il- 
lustrated booklet. 

"Armco"  Lateral  Headgate 

Model  153 

Another  lateral  headgate  designed  for 
use  under  varying  heads  of  water  up  to 
6  feet.  Is  supplied  in  connection  with  the 
proper  length  of  rust-resisting  Armco- 
American  Ingot  Iron. 

This  model  comes  with  screw  lift  and 
with  or  without  bulkhead.  Sizes  vary  in 
diameter  from  8  inches  to  36  inches. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Calco  Slide  Headgates,  Model  101,  are 
constructed  of  Armco  American  Ingot  Iron 
throughout.  Irrigationists  installing  these 
gates  immediately  place  their  systems  on* a 
par  with  all  modern,  scientific  construction. 

Write  for  catalog  giving  prices  and  sizes. 


\ 


Model  151 


Model  153 


Calco 

Adjustable  Irrigation  Dam 


"Armco"  Irrigation  Gate 

Model  161 

This  metal  irrigation  gate  is  both  inex- 
pensive and  reliable.  Made  in  diameters 
of  from  8  inches  to  15  inches.  Furnished 
with  or  without  bulkhead,  as  desired.  Re- 
place your  old  wooden  checks  with  these 
gates.  Illustrated  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

Calco 

Automatic  Drainage  Gate 

Model  100 

This  gate  drains  flooded  fields  without 
care  or  supervision  on  your  part.  It  is 
automatic  in  action,  opening  with  very 
little  pressure.  Closes  instantly  when  pres- 
sure ceases,  thus  surely  preventing  back- 
flow. 

Made  of  rust-resisting,  Armco-Ameri- 
can  Ingot  Iron,  it  is  water-tight  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  diameters  from  8  inches  to 
84  inches.  Write  for  description  and  price 
list. 


Model  161 


Model  254 

movable  dam  takes 


am 

T 

WModel 
,        I  254 


This  light 
the  place  of  filling  your  ditches 
with  dirt  in  order  to  check  and 
back  up  the  water.  Once  used, 
you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it.  Simple 
and  effective.  Made  in 
.  many  sizes.  Write  for  list 
^      of  sizes  and  prices. 

\  CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

>    LOS  ANGELES  WEST  BERKELEY 

■  'S  417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


Lyman 
Irrigation  Meter 

Will  give  accurate  measure- 
ment of  any  head  of  water  that 
can  be  measured  over  weirs.  Re- 
quires no  attention  after  installa- 
tion. Write  for  complete  details 
and  prices. 
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A  Farmer's  View  of  California  Cotton  Growing 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  i.  Whitney,  Exeter.) 


COTTON  was  a  big  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  county  last  year,  just  as 
it  lias  been  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  many  years  back,  and  it  will  be  a 
bigger  crop  next  year.  Much  lias  been  said  about  it,  but  a  man  who  has 
not  grown  it,  and  might  grow  it,  will  want  to  learn  a  few  important 
facts  (to  him)  that  are  seldom  spoken  of. 


In  the  first  place,  cotton  here  and 
cotton  in  the  cotton  states  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things.  Imperial 
Valley  may  grow  short  staple  cotton 
for  the  greater  yield  and  higher  qual- 
ity than  is  obtained  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  greatest  advantage  of 
California  and  the  Southwest  is  that 
a  long  staple  cotton  can  be  very  suc- 
cessfully produced  that  has  a  totally 
different  market  at  much  higher 
prices  thaa  Southern  States  cotton. 
They  grow  short  staple  cotton;  we 
may  grow  some  of  it,  but  long,  staple 
Egyptian,  or  medium  staple  Durango, 
is  our  great  reason  for  entering  the 
business.  This  is  in  big  demand  for 
tire  manufacture  and  other  special 
purposes.  Even  if  ordinary  cotton 
should  go  to  bedrock  in  price,  this 
long  staple  cotton  would  have  a  mar- 
ket of  its  own  and  sell  at  a  handsome 
profit.  Consequently  a  good  market 
for  one's  product  seems  secure. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  San 
Joaquin  has  an  agreement  with  a  big 
tire  company,  which  guarantees  the 
grower  60  cents  a  pound  nex£  fall  for 
Pima  (a  special  Egyptian  variety) 
cotton,  and  as  much  over  that  as  the 
market  offers.  There  is  a  big  profit 
at  that  price  with  any  sort  of  a  yield. 

Sea  Island  cotton,  the  former 
leader  of  long  staple  varieties,  has 
been  wiped  almost  out  of  existence  by 
the  boll  weevil,  removing  the  greatest 
competitor  of  Pima  cotton  and  making 
60  cents  and  better  practically  certain 
aside  from  any  guarantee. 

When  and  How  to  Plant. 

Pima  cotton  is  a  long  season  vari- 
ety. It  ought  to  go  into  the  ground 
about  April  1,  and  April  15  is  the 
latest  date  of  planting  that  seems  safe, 
though  with  a  warm,  late  fall  some 
little  time  more  can  be  risked  on  a 
gamble.  It  is  doubtful  how  much 
north  of  Fresno  this  variety  can  be 
grown.  Frost-favored  locations  are 
safe  for  it  than  average  locations, 
though  on  the  Kearney  vineyard  it  is 
figured  that  wherever  Muscat  raisins 
will  succeed  Pima  cotton  is  a  fair  risk. 

Durango  cotton  has  a  shorter  sea- 
son and  can  be  planted  where  Pima 
might  not  be.  It  is  a  good  producer, 
has  a  fairly  long  staple  and  com- 
mands a  better  price  than  short  staple 
and  is  recommended  ahead  of  it.  Cal- 
ifornia climate  is  so  good  for  cotton 
that  short-staple  is  a  financial  success 
if  handled  right  when  prices  are  good, 
but  no  good  reason  for  planting  it  can 
be  seen  where  the  other  varieties  will 
do  well. 

Cotton  seed  is  a  ticklish  thing  to 
handle  if  a  good  stand  is  to  come.  It 
will  sprout  only  if  in  contact  with 
nice,  moist  soil.  Corn  and  ordinary 
crops  planted  at  a  similar  time  will 
need  less  moisture  to  sprout.  Then 
the  young  plant  is  very  delicate.  It 
cannot  force  its  way  through  the 
slightest  crust.  Otherwise  the  seed 
sprouts  nicely  and  the  stand  ought  to 
be  uniform. 

Planting  is  difficult  from  another 
standpoint.  The  lint  on  the  seed 
makes  it  stick  together  in  the  planter, 
so  a  corn  planter  will  not  ordinarily 
do.  A  special  cotton  planter  that  will 
keep  the  seed  stirred  and  make  it 
feed  well  is  usually  required.  The 
Kearney  Ranch  mixed  their  seed  with 
clean,  coarse,  moist  sand  in  a  sweat 
box  and  stirred  it  up  well,  wearing  off 
some  lint  and  smoothing  the  shell  of 
the  seed,  then  strained  off  the  sand' 
and  planted  immediately.  This  made 
it  feed  well  in  the  planter  and  prob- 
ably the  moisture  speeded  up  germin- 
ation. 

Hand  Planting. 

If  a  person  has  only  a  few  acres  to 
plant  and  will  not  buy  a  special 
planter  he  can  lay  out  his  furrows, 
drop  in  the  seed  by  hand,  and  harrow 
in  the  seed  immediately,  or  throw  a 
slice  of  moist  soil  upon  them  with  a 
single-horse  walking  plow.  The  main 
idea  is  to  get  the  seed  in  contact  with 
moist  soil  and  have  the  surface  loose 
enough  for  the  plant  to  break  through. 
Any  methods  that  give  that  result  will 
be  satisfactory.  About  two  inches  is 
the  right  depth. 


If  the  land  is  pretty  clean  there 
should  be  little  hoe  work  outside  of 
the  thinning  of  the  plants  to  the  right 
distance.  Cultivation  with  a  two-row 
horse-cultivator  until  the  plants  get 
too  large  makes  up  most  of  the  care. 

One  of  the  big  points  is  irrigation. 
If  a  man  has  to  depend  upon  ditch 
water  and  has  to  quit  irrigating  in 
June  or  July,  he  better  forget  about 
cotton.  If  he  has  a  pumping  plant  and 
can  have  water  all  season  when  he 
needs  it,  he  may  feel  safe. 

Picking  Troubles. 

This  is  something  that  will  come  to 
a  rancher's  mind  the  first  thing.  Some 
of  the  big  acreages  away  off  from 
towns  have  had  trouble,  and  one  or 
two  were  picking  well  into  March. 
Moderate-sized  plantings  are  safe 
enough  in  most  locations. 

A  good  stand  of  well-cared-for  cot- 
ton may  run  a  bale  to  the  acre,  or 
about  1750  pounds  of  seed  cotton. 
Picking  can  begin  in  October  and  run 
into  spring.  On  the  Kearney  ranch  it 
continued  until  January  without  harm 
to  the  lint.  The  later  picking  was  of 
poorer  quality  than  the  first,  but  that 
was  because  the  last  ripe  bolls  were 
frosted  in  the  fall,  not  because  they 
were  exposed  to  the  weather.  Several 
of  the  best  pickers  made  200  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  per  day.  The  average 
inexperienced  picker  who  was  willing 
to  work  made  100  pounds  a  day,  so  a 
first-class  picker  will  average  an  acre 
in  eight  or  nine  days  and  common 
hands  an  acre  in  twice  that  time. 
Better  say  in  three  months'  picking 
one  picker  can  gather  a  crop  from 
five  to  ten  acres.    That  will  indicate 


that  the  labor  problem  is  not  to  be 
feared. 

Going  wages  were  4  cents  a  pound 
for  the  first  picking,  of  about  half  the 
cotton,  and  5  cents  for  the  later  pick- 
ing. Of  the  seed  cotton,  Pima  vari- 
ety, a  shade  less  than  30  per  cent  was 
lint  and  70  per  cent  plus  was  seed, 
making  the  picking  charge  on  a  lint 
basis  run  from  about  13  to  16  cents  a 
pound.  Since  60  cents  is  guaranteed 
next  fall  with  a  good  prospect  of 
more,  picking  costs  ought  not  to 
worry  a  person. 

Getting  the  Cotton  Ginned. 

How  to  sell  any  new  crop  raised  is 
always  a  problem.  This  is  so  from 
several  angles  in  the  cotton  business. 
If  a  man  is  within  easy  reaching  dis- 
tance of  a  good  gin,  he  is  fixed.  If  he 
is  not,  he  can  manage  nicely. 

Seed  cotton  is  bulky  stuff,  but 
large,  cheap,  open  mesh  sacks  can  be 
purchased  in  which  cotton  can  be  put 
and  hauled  on  the  valley's  smooth, 
concrete  highways  in  motor  trucks 
for  100  miles  with  reasonable  expense, 
considering  the  value  of  the  cotton. 

The  Other  Angle  to  the  Business. 

Save  for  co-operative  gins,  which 
provide  the  only  right  system  for  the 
grower,  ginning  companies  are  buyers 
of  both  seed  and  lint  and  in  every 
new  cotton  district  they  have — well, 
the  least  said,  the  better. 

You  are  guaranteed  a  certain  price 
for  your  cotton  and  as  much  over  as 
the  market  offers.  Selling  to  a  gin 
on  that  basis  gives  a  certainty  of  a 
rtice  job  of  ginning,  but  what  about 
the  price?  With  the  standard  short, 
staple  cotton  there  is  a  definite  price. 


but  who  is  to  determine  what  is 
"market"  for  the  Pima  cotton?  There 
was  a  difference  of  eight  cents  a 
pound  or  $40  a  bale  in  bids  on  the 
Pima  crop  of  the  Kearney  ranch  this 
season,  and  the  grower  is  best  off  if 
he  can  keep  his  cotton  and  auction  it 
off. 

If,  therefore,  he  sends  his  cotton 
to  the  gin  without  selling  his  lint  to 
the  ginner,  he  may  get  a  punk  job  of 
ginning.  Gin  companies  are  not 
pleased  with  anything  that  will  keep 
them  from  buying  a  man's  cotton,  and 
if  they  spoil  his  price  for  outside 
buyers  they  will  not  worry  greatly. 
With  careless  work  some  seeds  can 
easily  be  crushed  in  ginning,  staining 
the  lint  and  reducing  the  price  five  to 
ten  cents  a  pound.  Enough  said. 
Now,  if  a  man  can  have  a  co-operative 
gin  he  can  get  good  work  done  and 
have  his  bales  ready  for  the  best 
bidder. 

Kearney  Ranch  Gins. 

The  Kearney  ranch,  as  a  property  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  a 
public  institution,  built  their  own  gin 
last  season  for  the  main  purpose  of 
providing  pure  seed  for  planters. 
They  will  gin  cotton  for  other 
growers  next  year,  but  there  is  one 
necessary  step  there.  They  cannot 
keep  seed  pure  and  handle  any  but 
cotton  of  the  purest  Pima  variety  in 
their  gins.  Outside  cotton  will  be 
ginned  if  the  fields  are  carefully  gone 
over  by  a  man  working  under  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
will  remove  off-type  plants  and  cer- 
tify to  the  others.  The  government 
has  had  a  cotton  expert,  W.  B.  Camp, 
on  the  ground,  assisting  in  getting 
cotton  off  to  a  good- start  in  this  sec- 
tion of  California  without  cost  to  the 
growers,  and  Pima  planters  can  doubt- 
less have  their  fields  "rouged"  next 
year,  if  they  so  desire,  in  order  to 
have  their  crop  ginned  at  a  pure-seed 
gin,  at  little  or  no  expense. 

If  so  handled,  the  seed  can  be  sold  at 
I  an  advance  for  planting  next  spring. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  used  in  the  reg- 
ular way,  for  cottonseed  oil,  oil-cake 
|  meal,  and  commercial  purposes.  Nat- 
urally, if  cotton  is  ginned  at  a  plant 
where  the  seed  is  crushed  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  there  is  no  reason 
or  advantage  in  having  the  field  in- 
spected. The  normal  thing  is  to  have 
a  gin  which  will  do  clean,  good  work 
and  allow  the  lint  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  standard  California  coat  of 
ginning  is  $22  per  bale  of  500  pounds. 
There  will  be  left  over  a  little  more 
than  1000  pounds  of  seed,  worth  at 
present  prices  $60  a  ton.  Conse- 
quently the  seed  more  than  pays  for 
the  cost  of  ginning. 

There  are,  naturally,  many  things 
about  cotton-growing  not  touched 
here,  but  these  features,  added  to  the 
instructions  about  the  care  of  the 
cotton  plant  will  indicate  what  the 
cotton  grower  has  to  face.  It  may 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  trying  an  acre- 
age. 


JACK  RABBIT,  TAKE  WARNING! 


A  subscriber  of  the  Rural  Press 
has  kindly  donated  the  following  rem- 
edy, which  he  claims  will  put  a  stop 
to  "Brer  Rabbit's"  depredations. 

One  pint  of  cod  liver  oil,  one  ounce 
of  black  leaf  "40,"  two  bars  of  laun- 
dry soap,  25  gallons  of  water.  Heat 
water  to  boiling  point  and  add  above 
ingredients;  then  mix  in  enough  flour 
to  make  a  thin  soup.  This  may  be 
applied  to  young  trees  with  a  brush. 


Prompted  by  his  experience  with  his 
help,  a  very  large  number  of  whom 
have  staid  with  him  just  long  enough 
to  learn  the  business,  Chas.  Nelson, 
nurseryman  of  Oakland,  has  started  a 
school,  offering  courses  in  all  branches 
of  general  nursery  work,  landscape 
gardening,  hot-house  progagation,  etc. 
Mr.  Nelson  is  a  nurseryman  born  and 
bred.  Brought  up  on  a  nursery  in 
Denmark,  he  spent  many  years  in 
Europe,  including  Orleans,  the  great 
nursery  center  of  France. 
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EDITORIAL 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION  FOR  FRUITS! 

\  S  WE  GO  TO  PRESS  on  Wednesday  "Mercury" 
and  "Venus"  are  flying  from  Los  Angeles  to 
-Santa  Barbara.  In  this  case  "Mercury"  is  a  horse 
and  "Venus"  is  a  lady,  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to 
.put  Mercury  through  his  paces — thus  assuming  the 
.role  of  the  mythological  Venus  to  Mercury  and  en- 
titled to  the  name.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  carry  a 
horse  to  a  horse-show  by  airplane,  and  as,  by  a 
strange  cross-current  of  history,  the  Barbarians 
have  become  successors  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
■attitude  toward  thrills  from  new  things,  they  are 
at  this  moment  looking  aloft  from  the  lawns  of 
their  great  resort-hotel  to  see  a  horse  glide  down 
from  the  sky!  In  our  childhood  we  were  thrilled 
by  the  poet's  lines  about  the  cow  that  jumped  over 
the  moon — causing  an  outburst  of  juvenile  canine 
merriment,  which  was  followed  by  an  elopement 
•of  culinary  utensils.  But  neither  of  these  past  and 
present  wonders  in  the  animal  kingdom  moves  us 
so  much  as  does  contemplation  of  the  current  sky- 
courses  of  California  fruits,  which  are  desirable  for 
preservative  processes,  by  which  growers  are  hitch- 
ing their  orchard-trucks  to  the  stars.  When  wine 
grapes,  which  everybody  expected  to  be  worthless 
through  the  dry  amendment,  are  selling  for  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  for  "soft  drinks,"  or  for  fireside 
fermentation,  as  old-style  wineries  ever  paid  for 
them,  and  when  tree  fruits  suitable  for  canning  or 
drying  are  acting  in  much  the  same  way,  with  no 
lure  of  home-made  booze,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  at 
first  what  new  bacterium  is  biting  the  world.  But 
if  one  think  and  observe  more  closely,  the  conclu- 
sion that  current  exaltation  of  fruit  values  is  log- 
ical and  reasonable  is  irresistible.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  fact  that  the  world  includes  no  fruit- 
supply,  which  for  quality,  variety,  volume,  perfec- 
tion and  capacity  of  preservative  processes,  is  com- 
parable with  California  production.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  old,  inadequate  sources  of  supply, 
like  the  Mediterranean  countries,  are  practically 
knocked  out  by  war  and  subsequent  demoralization; 
ihat  new  producing  regions,  like  Australia,  South 
Africa,  etc.,  are  practically  not  farther  advanced 
than  California  was  forty  years  ago — and  the  thirst 
for  our  product  at  almost  any  price  is  logical! 
Think,  then,  of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  the 
value  of  the  nursery  tree,  the  value  of  bearing  or- 
chard as  determined  by  current  sales,  the  doubled 
or  tripled  price  of  labor,  implements,  supplies  and 
living  costs  of  growers,  the  uplift  of  taxes,  etc. — 
and  the  current  values  are  reasonable! 

THE  DANGER  IN  IT. 

"And  so  you  admit  there  is  danger  in  it,  aha!" 
says  the  pessimist;  "you  have  been  boosting  Cali- 
fornia fruit  production  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  now  you  are  getting  scared!"  Oh,  yes,  gloomy 
friend,  we  admit  there  is  danger  in  it;  there  is 
always  danger  in  inflative  processes,  even  if  they 
are  logical  and  reasonable.   But  the  danger  is  not 


that  less  California  fruits  will  ever  be  required,  and 
not  that  they  will  not  be  profitable — if  growers  hold 
firm  to  the  progressive  policies  and  purposes  which 
have  now  carried  them  to  the  skies.  In  other 
words,  they  will  never  fall  if  they  keep  their  motors 
running.  They  may  glide  safely  to  lower  levels  for 
one  reason  or  another,  but  they  will  never  get  a 
broken  wing  or  a  crumpled  steering-gear  if  they 
hold  one  thing  fast,  and  that  is  the  co-operative 
effort  by  which  they  were  trained  and  munitioned 
for  current  victories!  California  is  half  a  century 
ahead  of  all  countries  which  have  similar  natural 
capacity  for  commercial  fruit  development — 
whether  they  be  historic  sources  of  supply  or  re- 
gions just  entering  upon  the  pursuit,  but  there  is 
danger  in  such  advantage  and  resultant  prosperity! 
If  growers  relax  their  grip  upon  each  other;  if 
they  give  way  under  current  temptations  to  make 
cause  with  speculative  buyers  against  their  own  co- 
operative organizations,  they  will  be  heading 
straight  toward  commercial  dependence  and  will 
be  robbed  of  their  proper  rewards  by  commercial 
speculators — just  as  they  were  when  large  fruit 
production  began  in  this  State,  and  before  growers' 
organization  was  effected.  Yes,  there  is  danger. 
As  the  old  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  associates:  "If 
you  don't  hang  together  you  will  hang  separately!" 
That  is  the  present  danger  in  California  fruit  pro- 
duction! 

CALIFORNIA  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

California  can  be  trusted  to  put  out  something 
strong  to  battle  weakness  wherever  it  crops  out  in 
the  world!  We  are  not  starting  to  write  a  Hoover 
paragraph:  that  would  be  too  dangerous  to  our 
non-political  livelihood,  for  we  might  be  trampled 
out  of  it  by  an  elephant  or  kicked  out  of  it  by  a 
donkey  for  too  much  indulgence  in  that  line.  We 
are  really  thinking  about  other  strong  California 
things:  to  wit,  onions.  California  seedsmen  have 
been  supplying  Bermuda  onion  growers  with  seed 
for  several  years,  and  now  we  hear  indirectly  of 
admission  that  the  continuance  of  their  industry 
really  depends  upon  the  regularity  and  amplitude 
of  their  supply  of  California  grown  seed.  The 
product  grown  from  seed  gathered  on  the  Bermudas 
is  fast  going  to  the  bad — bad  form,  thick  necks,  soft 
bulbs,  and  all  other  ways  in  which  onions  go  to  the 
bad  from  poor  seed.  Perhaps  the  insular  climate, 
in  the  Atlantic  gulf  stream,  is  too  soft  and  moist  to 
make  good  seed;  perhaps  the  people  are  not  up  to 
the  mysteries  of  selection  of  seed-parentage — it 
matters  not  what.  The  conclusion  is  that  Bermuda 
will  soon  have  to  stop  growing  these  fragrant,  sil- 
very pearls;  and  her  tourist  contingent,  which 
largely  supports  the  islands,  may  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  gems  as  they  could  get  out  of  oys- 
ters on  the  beaches.  It  was  a  bad  outlook,  and 
Bermuda  has  been  rescued  from  it  by  buying  onion 
seed  in  California,  which,  the  growers  testify,  bring 
bulbs  up  to  the  traditional  standards  in  every  way, 
and  is  the  saving  of  their  great  island  industry. 
And  who  knows  but  this  may  become  a  great  na- 
tional question.  It  was  reported  the  other  day  that 
John  Bull  might  hand  over  to  Uncle  Sam  the  Ber- 
muda islands  as  an  installment  payment  on  the 
money  loaned  to  him  for  war  purposes.  At  first  we 
did  not  see  why  we  wanted  the  Bermudas.  We  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  islands  already,  and  every 
time  we  get  a  new  one  we  take  in  a  mouthful  of 
new  cosmopolitan  problems  too  large  to  swallow 
without  choking.  But  now  we  see  that  there  is  in 
this  Bermuda  bite-off  something  which  may  be 
worth  chewing  on.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  be 
able  to  round-out  our  Americanism  into  something 
strong  and  far-reaching — something  which  will 
cause  the  outside  world  to  hold  its  breath — if  we 
can  turn  California  onion  capacity  wholly  to  seed 
production,  and  fill  all  American  homes  with  bulbs 
home-grown  on  our  own  Bermudas!  It  surely  is  a 
statesmanlike  proposition. 

A  RESOURCEFUL  ASSESSOR. 

Since  writing  joyfully  about  taxes  last  week  we 
have  heard  of  something  which  makes  us  feel  a 
little  solemn.  It  is  announced  that  County  Assessor 
I.  H.  Clay  of  Alameda  county  has  inaugurated  a 
new  plan  for  fixing  assessments  which  he  says  he 


will  introduce  througbo'it  the  county,  instead  of 
arbitrarily  fixing  valuations,  basing  his  assessments 
on  information  :  •■<  ired  by  himself  or  his  agents, 
he  called  the  fawners  and  other  land  owners  to- 
gether and  s  Led  them  tp  name  their  own  valua- 
tions. He  e<pects  to  have  the  property  owners  of 
the  entii  ■  ounty  working  with  him  to  secure  a  just 
assessmt  nt. 

Now.  once  in  a  while  a  good  plain  American  citi- 
zen makes  a  discovery  which  should  give  him  a  seat 
in  the  High  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  be- 
cause there  is  more  subtle  diplomacy  in  it  than  the 
most  accomplished  premier  can  frame  up.  It 
strikes  us  that  Mr.  Clay  has  done  just  that  sort  of  a 
thing,  for  it  gets  all  the  farmers  into  the  same  trap 
in  which  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  caught 
President  Wilson — getting  him  to  lead,  and  then 
shifting  the  highway  lights  on  both  sides  of  him 
until  he  got  his  face  where  his  back  should  have 
been.  It  is  apt  to  be  much  that  way  with  Mr.  Clay's 
plan  of  self-assessment  by  farmers.  For  if  we  mis- 
take not,  he  will  innocently  get  them  to  say  what 
they  will  sell  for,  and  then  he  will  make  the  as- 
sessment such  a  fraction  of  such  current  value  as 
ordinary  assessment  practice  contemplates.  This 
seems  to  be  a  fair  and  beneficent  practice,  and  yet 
it  would  raise  the  taxation  on  farming  lands  so  that 
no  one  could  afford  to  raise  crops  on  them.  Or 
perhaps  he  will  vary  his  practice,  a  little,  and  get 
them  to  accept  a  figure  on  which  a  recent  crop  or 
two  would  pay  five  per  cent  interest;  again,  per- 
haps he  will  pledge  them  to  a  valuation  based  upon 
actual  sales  of  similar  land — which  is  inflated  by 
the  fact  that  current  sales  are  not  based  upon  what 
the  land  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  do,  but 
upon  what  some  one  dreams  it  may  do.  This  again 
would  raide  taxation  of  farm  lands  beyond  what 
anyone  could  afford  to  pay  if  he  has  to  get  it  out 
of  the  net  margin  on  crops.  In  short,  all  proposi- 
tions which  Mr.  Clay  is  likely  to  submit,  unless  we 
very  much  depreciate  his  insight,  will  be  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  real  farming  value  of  the  lands 
which  should  be,  for  taxation  purposes,  based  on 
low  potential  values  and  not  on  the  high  potentials 
now  being  indulged  in.  It  is  traditional  security 
to  fear  the  Greeks  when  bearing  gifts,  and  farmers 
should  be  rather  shy  of  the  wooden  horse  of  self- 
assessment  which  the  county  assessor  is  grooming 
down  for  them  to  ride.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  the  assessor's  duty  to  assess  and  the 
farmers'  right  to  kick,  and  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
interfere  with  the  inter-relation  of  these  two  func- 
tions. 

FARM  LABOR  OUTLOOK. 

It  looks  as  though  California  farmers  ought  to 
get  through  this  year  without  greater  labor  cost 
than  they  paid  last  year.  Grain  and  hay  harvest- 
ing will  be  finished  earlier  than  usual  because  of 
the  short  rainfall,  and  there  will  be  less  of  it  as 
well  as  less  of  summer-grown  field  crops — for  the 
same  reason.  This  will  reduce  the  interference  of 
late  field  harvesting  with  fruit  handling,  and  en- 
able the  wandering  men  to  make  their  midsummer 
tour  from  one  activity  to  the  other  with  less  haste 
and  distress.  It  is  to  be  estimated  also  that  the 
closing  of  he  saloons  will  reduce  road-side  attrac- 
tions and  facilitate  transit  as  well  as  insure  greater 
efficiency  on  arrival.  As  these  touring  men  do  not 
provide  their  own  sustenance,  they  are  not  affected 
by  the  high  cost  of  living  which  their  employers 
have  to  struggle  with,  and  when  they  are  well 
housed  and  fed  they  ought  to  appreciate  it,  and 
render  service  accordingly.  In  fruit  handling  the 
growers  will  probably  not  seriously  oppose  some 
increased  compensation,  especially  to  those  who 
provide  for  themselves,  because  the  outlook  for 
prices  is  good  and  growers  will  not  object  to  pay- 
ing reasonably  for  a  kind  of  service  which  helps 
to  deliver  fruits  which  are  up  to  condition-require- 
ments, which  buyers  at  high  prices  are  likely  to 
insist  upon.  Considering  the  fact  that,  as  the  labor 
shortage  which  has  been  feared  during  the  last  two 
years  has  not  been  realized,  except  in  dairy  lines, 
where  there  never  seem  to  be  enough  good  hands, 
no  matter  how  high  wages  are  paid,  and  the  other 
fact  that  the  requirements  for  farm  labor  will  prob- 
ably be  somewhat  less  than  recently,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  help  to  do  the 
work  which  the  season  calls  for. 


il  10,  1920 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

More  money,  this  is  the  place  to  look.  We  want  sev- 
eral more  genuine,  dead-in-earnest  men  who  are  up  and 
stepping,  for  our  circulation  work.  Men  who  cam  look 
after  our  renewals  and  can  find  new  readers  for  the 
Rural  Press.  If  you  are  the  kind  to  put  things  across, 
write  us  today. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  No  investment  neces- 
sary but  that  you  have  an  automobile.  Permanent  work 
and  a  permanent  guaranteed  salary  with  advancement 
and  bang-up  support. 

To  save  time  tell  us  all  about  yourself  in  the  first 
letter.  Write  It  now  and  see  what  we  have.  You  can't 
afford  to  let  this  go. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  REDUCING 
PRODUCTION. 

rhile,  therefore,  California  conditions  will  auto- 
ically  (or  perhaps  we  should  say,  meteorolog- 
ly)  make  our  farm  labor  supply  ample  this  year, 
ners  in  other  States  do  not  figure  that  way,  but 

planning  to  cut  production  to  meet  a  labor 
rtage.  Government  reports  from  various  States, 
•graphed  March  31,  declare  that  in  Indiana 
rmers  generally  contemplate  reducing  produc- 
i  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
or  shortage."  In  Minnesota,  "farmers  are  of- 
ng  20  per  cent  higher  wages  this  year  than  last, 

they  are  cutting  down  their  crops  this  year 
I  won't  need  so  much  help."  In  Wisconsin, 
»  than  half  as  many  men  are  ready  for  hiring 
farms  than  in  March  last  year,  and  the  demand 
greater  than  then;  wages  are  $10  a  month 
her."  In  Iowa,  "great  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
;ed  in  getting  this  year's  corn  crop  in  unless 
re  labor  is  secured  for  farms  in  the  corn  belt 
nediately.  A  thousand  men  are  needed  in  Iowa 
once."  In  Illinois,  "tempting  offers  by  farmers 
the  grain  belt  are  meeting  with  little  response, 
I  unless  farm  help  is  obtained  shortly,  farmers 
1  have  to  work  night  and  day  to  get  in  their 
ps."  In  view  of  such  statements,  which  are 
rodant,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  look  back  at 
fight  of  the  labor  unions  in  1918,  which  caused 
m  to  resolve  that  American  soldiers  should  be 
filtrated"  to  their  homes  for  fear  of  causing 
[employment"!  The  only  hope  the  American 
mer  now  has  of  being  able  to  stay  in  business 
ms  to  lie  in  getting  a  sufficient  labor  supply  by 
nigration.  That  chance  seems  now  to  be  pretty 
d.  Arrivals  last  week  at  New  York  were  some- 
ig  like  pre-war  records.  The  trick  now  is  to 
xibute  them  widely  and  Americanize  them. 


UERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Perennial  Sorghums  Not  Desirable. 

'o  the  Editor:  I  once  read  an  article  saying  that 
ghum  and  Johnson,  being  kindred  plants,  would 
:  through  pollination  in  the  course  of  3  or  4 
rs,  and  that  if  the  two  plants  were  allowed  to 
ture,  the  Johnson  root  will  be  converted  into  a 
ghum.  Even  if  this  does  not  take  place,  your 
rysville  correspondent  will  not  lose  anything, 
m  the  fact  that  sorghum  makes  a  good  hay  or 
ige. — R.  P.  H.,  Laton. 

lotanically,  Johnson  grass  is  already  a  sorghum 
erhaps  the  poorest  one  of  the  genus  from  an 
lcultural  point  of  view.  Presumably  such  a 
bs  as  you  suggest  might  be  secured  because  it 
known  that  species  do  cross,  although  it  was 
merly  held  that  they  could  not.  It  is  conceiv- 
e  that  a  good  milo  top  on  a  perennial  root  would 
a.  good  thing,  but  one  has  to  remember  that  these 
igs  work  both  ways,  and  probably  the  milo  top 
aid  be  getting  worse  as  fast  as  the  root  was  get- 
;  better,  and  one  would  probably  get  in  the  end 
Johnson  grass — just  where  he  started  from.  Of 
use,  the  idea  that  pollination  would  change  the 
ts  of  plants  now  growing  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
t  is  a  fallacy.  The  new  characters  will  come 
;he  plants  which  start  from  the  seed  after  cross- 
,  and  one  would  have  to  grow  millions  of  these 
nts  and  watch  them  all  to  see  if  any  began  to 
w  variation  in  the  desired  direction,  and  then 
set  seedlings  from  that,  and  so  on.  A  man  might 
what  he  started  after  in  a  life  time,  and  then 
tin  he  might  not.  The  fine  sorghums  we  now 
re  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection  in  Asia 
I  Africa.  They  do  now  show  chance  variation, 
I  might  be  improved  by  crossing,  but  there  is 
hing  to  gain  by  taking  Johnson  into  the  game, 
t  would  be  a  decided  disadvantage  to  have  our 
.in  sorghums  with  perennial  roots  like  Johnson 
as.  The  wreckage  of  a  crop  is  hard  enough  to 
pose  of,  as  it  is  without  having  the  land  full  of 
outing  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  we  perhaps 
re  nothing  to  gain  by  giving  Johnson  grass  a 
ter  top  and  an  annual  root — for  we  have  that 
eady  in  Soudan  grass.  When  you  remember  that 
mson  grass  is  an  old  resident  of  Aleppo,  and 
t  grain  sorghum  (dhoura)  was  the  grain  that 
seph  Hooverized  for  Pharaoh,  and  that  mankind 


has  been  monkeying  with  sorghum  for  about  5,000 
years  at  least,  the  claim  that  a  man  can  change  the 
whole  nature  of  them  by  growing  them  together 
for  three  or  four  years  seems  a  little  bolshevistic. 

Peach  or  Almond  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  makes  the  better  peach- 
tree,  a  peach  tree  on  peach  root  or  on  almond 
root,  on  sandy  ground?  Also,  which  makes  the  bet- 
ter almond  tree — the  peach  root  or  on  the  almond 
on  the  sandy  soil;  also  on  the  heavy  soil?  What 
varieties  of  peach  and  almond  seeds  would  you 
advise  planting  to  start  the  roots? — H.  E.  M.,  Oak- 
dale. 

Whether  the  peach  and  almond  on  the  whole  do 
better  each  on  its  own  roots  or  on  the  other  on  the 
same  soil,  we  do  not  know.  Our  impression  is  that 
each  should  be  on  its  own  seedling  root  when  the 
soil  is  equally  suited  to  both — that  is,  a  medium 
loam,  of  medium  depth  and  free  to  provide  good 
drainage.  These  seem  to  be  the  characters  which 
best  suit  the  peach  and  it  will  not  go  as  far  away 
from  them  as  the  almond  will.  That  is,  if  the  soil 
is  coarse  and  deep  and  likely  to  dry  out,  the  almond 
will  draw  water  from  a  deeper  mass  of  it  than  the 
peach  will,  and  you  may  get  good  almonds  in  places 
where  you  would  get  poor  peaches.  Passing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  our  observation  is  that  the 
almond  on  a  heavy  soil  in  a  place  of  moderate  rain- 
fall, so  that  the  soil  is  prevented  from  getting  "full 
of  water"  by  run  off  and  slow  penetration,  the 
almond  will  outlive  the  peach.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  low  heavy  land,  without  drainage  either  above 
or  below,  the  peach  may  hold  on  longer  than  the 
almond — perhaps  because  the  upper  soil  admits  air 
to  the  peach,  while  the  deeper  roots  of  the  almond 
are  still  water-soaking.  This  answer  is  largely  con- 
jectural: facts  from  all  readers,  whether  they  save 
or  kill  it,  will  be  welcome.  All  kinds  of  peach  pits 
and  all  kinds  of  almonds  are  used  for  seedlings. 
Theoretically,  those  which  are  hard-shelled  and 
from'  strong-growing  trees  should  be  best. 

Handling  Fig  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  book  on  "California 
Fruits"  you  mention  the  fact  that  figs  may  be  prop- 
agated from  single  eyes  planted  instead  of  a  cut- 
ting. We  are  about  to  plant  some  fig  cuttings  of 
the  Calimyrna  variety  in  well-prepared  nursery 
ground,  which  is  a  loose,  friable  creek  bottom  soil. 
As  the  number  of  cuttings  that  we  can  obtain  is 
very  limited  we  had  thought  of  planting  single 
eyes.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  regards 
the  experience  along  that  line  or  any  fuller  data 
than  that  given  in  your  book  under  subject  of 
grapes.  Would  you  think  it  might  be  safer  to 
make  our  cuttings,  say  six  inches  long,  with  a  bud 
near  the  top  and  plant  in  an  upright  position  with 
the  bud  just  under  the  surface? — H.  G.,  Sharon. 

We  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  trying  for 
single-eye  cuttings  outside  of  a  covered  bed  or  a 
greenhouse  in  which  aerial  moisture  could  be  reg- 
ulated. As  for  six-inch  cuttings  planted  as  you 
propose  we  might  be  tempted  to  try  them  under 
three  conditions:  (1)  the  soil  is  too  mellow  to 
crack  and  not  coarse  enough  to  dry. out  deeply;  (2) 
the  cuttings  are  short-jointed  so  that  the  lower 
ends  can  be  cut  close  to  joint  with  no  long  run  of 
pith;  (3)  extra  care  with  a  lot  of  careful  hand- 
hoeing  would  be  provided.  Without  all  these  three 
conditions  insured  we  would  plant  the  cuttings 
you  have,  full  length,  with  the  top  bud  just  above 
the  mound  surface  and  a  fresh  cut  below,  near  a 
joint,  when  putting  them  in  the  nursery  rows. 

Is  Weed-Growth  Impoverishing? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  recurring  growth  of 
"fire-weed"  and  "tocalote,"  year  after  year,  event- 
ually impoverish  the  soil  so  as  to  render  the  growth 
of  grain  crops  difficult??  I  have  a  patch  of  these 
weeds  in  my  grain  field  and  each  year  the  growth 
of  grain  on  this  spot  has  become  more  sparse.  This 
year  there  is  practically  none.  Is  there  any  method 
of  exterminating  these  weeds  other  than  plowing 
under  late  in  spring? — W.  H.  B.,  Creston. 

Weed-growth  should  be  enriching  in  the  long 
i  nn  and  not  impoverishing,  because  the  weeds  are 
continually  working  at  the  soil,  and  if  the  remains 
of  the  weeds  decay  and  return  to  the  soil,  they 
carry  back  all  the  minerals  they  get  from  the  soil 
and  with  them  the  organic  matter  which  they  have 
elaborated  and  the  decay  of  which  constitutes  the 
most  important  element  of  plant  fertility.  But 
while  these  weed  remains  are  going  back  to  the 
soil  and  before  they  are  fully  decayed  and  incorpor- 
ated in  the  soil,  they  may  do  exactly  what  you  de- 
scribe^— chiefly  by  using  up  the  moisture  which 


your  grain  should  have,  either  by  appropriating  it 
to  their  own  decay  or  by  loosening  the  soil  too 
much  so  that  the  air  gets  the  moisture.  The  way  to 
get  out  such  weeds  is  to  kill  their  growth  all  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  well-worked  summer-fallow.  This 
will  also  store  more  moisture  in  the  soil  so  that  the 
grain  may  come  through  in  spite  of  the  moisture- 
waste  by  the  weed  rubbish. 

Preventive  for  Oak  Fungus? 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  expect  to  put  out  an  or- 
chard on  land  that  is  now  covered  with  small 
oaks,  would  orchard  trees  on  such  land  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined  by  the  oak  root  fungus?  If  so, 
what  would  be  a  preventative? — J.  P.,  Burson. 

No  preventive  treatment  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  demonstrated  to  be  practicable  or  efficient. 
Research  has  been  chiefly  directed  toward  saving 
trees  already  infested  and  circumscribing  the  in- 
fested spot  or  area  so  that  the  disease  cannot  reach 
other  trees  adjacent.  A  rational  preventive  treat- 
ment, so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  would  be  to  un- 
dertake thorough  grubbing  of  the  cleared  area  so 
that  all  possible  roots  shall  be  removed  from  the 
soil.  Root  pieces  decaying  in  the  soil  are  the  cen- 
ters of  contagion  from  which  the  disease  goes  to 
the  fruit  tree  roots  when  they  reach  them — some- 
times years  after  the  oak  trees  have  been  removed. 
In  clearing,  it  is  rational  to  follow  along  roots, 
grubbing  them  out  and  leaving  trenches  open  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  so  that  fragments  remaining 
and  lateral  roots  too  small  to  follow  may  be  thor- 
oughly killed  and  dried  by  such  exposure.  The 
fungus  is  killed  by  drying  and  the  hold-over  is 
probably  dependent  upon  fragments  which  retain 
sap  enough  to  feed  the  parasite. 

Agave  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  How  do  they  propagate  and 
grow  century  plants  from  roots  or  seeds  in  an  ex- 
tensive way.  On  what  kind  of  soil  do  they  best 
t,row,  and  what  kind  of  substances  do  they  con- 
tain?— E.  R.,  Los  Altos. 

Agaves  are  grown  from  the  seed  or  from  small 
offsets,  which  appear  at  the  base  of  old  plants  or 
from  shoots  from  underground  roots.  The  plants 
will  thrive  on  any  good  soil.  Some  species  are 
grown  for  fiber  and  some  for  strong  drink,  and  the 
Mexican  and  other  tropical  people  can  beat  us  at 
both.  Agaves  have  often  been  mentioned  as  prom- 
ising for  fiber  production  in  California,  but  though 
the  plants  grow  well  there  is  no  chance  of  com- 
peting with  the  cheap  labor  in  places  where  sisal 
fibers  are  now  produced. 

Too  Much  Horseradish. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  to  kill  out  horse- 
radish roots?  The  more  I  dig  or  plow  it  out,  the 
thicker  it  comes  up.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  it? — S. 
N.,  Adin. 

The  garden  method  to  get  our  horseradish  is  to 
grub  out  each  root-piece  as  soon  as  a  shoot  shows 
where  it  is.  If  you  have  it  in  a  field  you  may 
follow  the  same  method  or  run  a  flat-toothed  weed- 
cutter  about  four  inches  under  the  surface  once  in 
ten  days  until  the  roots  give  it  up.  In  this  case 
you  must  not  wait  to  see  the  leaves;  the  shoots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  to  the  light. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  April  5.  1020. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Season's  Normal 


Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  55  19.42  39.36  56  38 

Red  Bluff   00  9.54  21.77  82  40 

Sacramento   00  7.49  17.34  78  40 

San  Francisco  00  9.06  19.84  71  45 

San  Jose  00  7.68  14.90  78  36 

Fresno   00  7.72  8.36  80  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  13.16  18.27  80  42 

Los  Angeles  00  11.42  14.19  80  49 

San  Diego                        T  7.98  8.95  76  50 

Winnemucea  02  5.10  6.00  66  24 

Reno                               T  4.89  8.93  66  22 

Tonopah   00  2.85  6.88  62  22 
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PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

HAS  GREATEST  CAPACITY 
PRODUCES  BEST  QUALITY 


For  those  who  wish  to  dry  grapes  in 
large  commercial  quantities,  we  rec- 
ommend a  careful  investigation  of 
Pacific  Wann  Evaporator. 

We  will  give  a  greater  capacity  for 
less  cost  than  any  other  system  in  the 
market. 

A  ten-unit  Pacific  Wann  Evaporator, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons  of 
fresh  grapes,  can  be  built  for  $27,500. 

The  same  proportion  of  cost  will 
apply  to  any  size  of  this  evaporator. 
We  sell  plans  for  any  capacity,  large  or 
small. 

We  would  advise,  also,  that  the  grape 
drier  look  to  quality  this  year  and  con- 
sider the  probability  of  a  demand  for  a 
superior  product  to  that  accepted  in 
the  1919  market. 

It  is  inevitable  that  quality  of  dried 
grapes  must  advance  with  growth  of 
the  business  and  stabilizing  of  the 
market. 

You  can  get  the  best  quality  with 
Pacific  Wann  Evaporator.  You  can 
regulate  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  product. 

Pacific  Wann  Evaporator  is  the  best 
for  the  present  and  the  best  for  the 
future. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

ROBEBT  C.  NEWELL,     WW.  C  MTJBDOCH,  Jr.,     JOHN  T.  WANN 
426  First  National  Bank  Building.  Telephone  Sutter  3080 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Pears  Spoiled-Whose  Fault  Was  l\ 


(Written  for  Pacific  Koral  Press.) 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "biting  oft  more  than  one 
can  chew."-  Evidently  such  was  the 
case  when  Jos.  Herspring  and  Com- 
pany contracted  with  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association  for  1,000 
tons  of  Bartlett  pears  for  drying  pur- 
poses. As  a  candidate  for  the  dry 
yard  the  Bartlett  pear  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  unless  it  is  properly  han- 
dled during  the  process  of  ripening, 
sulphuring  and  subsequent  handling 
on  the  yard,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  been  handled  at  all. 

Take  it  from  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience along  those  lines,  a  thousand 
tons  of  pears  to  be  dried  in  the  time 
they  must  be,  in  order  to  save  them — 
it's  no  boy's  job.  Dried  fruits  of  other 
varieties  at  certain  stages  of  the  dry- 
ing process  may  be  "doubled  up"  on 
the  trays,  thereby  making  room  for 
further  use  of  the  trays,  but  not  so 
with  the  pear,  for  when  once  on  the 
tray  it  must  there  remain  until  thor- 
oughly cured,  and  then  not  sacked  or 
stored  loose  in  any  great  quantities. 
Possibly  Herspring  and  Company's 
trouble  arose  from  lack  of  facilities 
for  handling  such  large  deliveries,  at 
the  proper  time.  However,  the  deal 
was  on  at  a  contract  price  of  $35  per 


handling  of  such  a  large  tonnage,  t 
was  arriving  at  the  "spur"  dai 
caused  a  number  of  cars  to  sti 
for  several  days  before  unloaded.  K 
urally  this  delay  caused  a  la 
shrinkage  by  rotting. 

Now.  whether  these  pears  were  u: 
to  be  dried  was  the  question  broo 
up  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Jm 
Peter  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento,  j 
The  plaintiffs,  the  California  P. 
Growers'  Association,  maintained  ti 
the  pears  were  in  good  condit 
when  they  left  their  hands,  but  the. 
fendants  allowed  them  to  remain 
posed  to  the  sun  and  spoil  after  tl 
arrived  at  their  plant,  while  the  i 
j  fendants  claim  that  the  pears  #t 
shriveled  and  decaying  when  they  i 
rived,  which  rendered  them  unflt'l 
drying  purposes.  The  plaintiffs  ask 
'  for  $16,645.43. 

The  witnesses  in  the  case  a 
many  of  the  large  pear  growers  n 
Sacramento  river.  Courtland,  HOi 
Ryde,  Walnut  Grove,  Isleton  and  ft 
den  communities  were  represented 
Peter  J.  Huth,  Frank  A.  Edinger> 
W.  Crofton.  E.  H.  Myers,  Lot 
Myers,  G.  W.  Scribner,  Dennis  Leal 
E.  A.  Gammon,  ^Albert  Brown,  8 


ton  on  growers'  landing  on  Sacra- 

Sol  Run  on,  Airs.  EinrnB,  Aldrich»C* 

mento  river,  and  delivery  began. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
cation  made  delivery  of  750  tons  to 
Herspring  and  Company,  on  which  a 
payment  was  made  of  $10,000,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $16,645.43.  Their  failure 
to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  j  fendants'  dry  yard. 


Jones,  A.  T.  J.  Reynolds,  Walt 
Brown  and  A.  W.  Butler. 

In  rendering  a  verdict  in  favor 
the  plaintiffs,  Judge  Shields  contend 
that  the  point  of  delivery  was  afl 
growers'  landing  and  not  at  the 


Down  the  Codlin  Moth! 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  apple  and  pear  growers  of  the 
State  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  a  crusade  must  be  made  against 
codlin  moth,  the  greatest  menace,  bar- 
ring the  thrips,  known  to  the  apple 
and  pear.  It  is  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  grower — the  destruction 
caused  by  the  moth  during  the  season 
of  1!)1«).  A  loss  of  more  than  $150,000 
is  accredited  to  the  pear  growers  of 
the  Sacramento  river  alone,  and  a 
like  proportion  to  the  other  pear  and 
apple  districts  of  the  State. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  success- 
fully handle  the  codlin  moth,  and  that 
is,  go  at  it  in  a  systematic  way,  by 
spraying  at  the  right  time  and  with 
the  very  best  material.  One  spraying 
and  even  two  or  three  does  not  at 
times  accomplish  the  purpose,  as 
there  are  generally  two  hatchings  and 
sometimes  three,  and  each  of  these 
must  be  destroyed  by  periodical  appli- 
cations of  spray.  The  experienced 
orchardist  requires  but  little  if  any 
coaching  as  to  the  time,  and  material 
to  be  used;  however,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  call  the  attention  of"  all 
growers  to  this  important  matter. 

The  most  satisfying  and  widely 
used  arsenical  spray  for  codlin  moth 
is  arsenate  of  lead.  This  comes  in  two 
forms— paste  and  powder.  In  some 
localities  the  paste  is  more  generally 


pov 


used,  while  in  other  sections  th 
der  meets  with  favor. 

If  the  paste  is  decided  upon  it  I 
require  a  strength  of  from  fouri 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons 
water.    This  is  for  first  applicatllf 
In   the   second   application  use 
pounds  to  one  hundred  » gallons 
water.    This  will  apply  to  the  tnt 
and  fourth  application,  should  it  1 
necessary.   Now.  should  the  powder^ 
arsenate  of  lead  tie  used,  it  will  r 
quire  tint  one-half  the  amount,  whic 
would  be  two  to  two  and  one-laj 
pounds  to  one   hundred  gallon^ 
water.    This  is  for  the  first  applies 
tion.    For  the  second  and  third,  as 
the  fourth  if  necessary,  three  pound 
to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

The  writer  recalls  the  time  whe 
Palis  green  was  almost  exclusivel: 
used,  and  in  some  districts  its  use  1 
yet  not  infrequent,  following  being 
formula:  Paris  t;reen,  1  1/3  to  2  lbs. 
lime  6  pounds;  water  two  hundrei 
gallons.  In  the  application  of  Pari! 
green  care  must  be  used  to  keep  tin 
liquid  in  tank  thoroughly  agitated,  foi 
should_the  Paris  green  he  allowed  tf 
settle,  the  last  of  spray  in  the  tank 
would  he  entirely  too  strong  and  th( 
result  would  be  serious  damage  to 
both  fruit  and  foliage  from  burn,. fit 
spots  the  fruit  and  remains  until  flfc 
turity. 


\MIHi:>VASH   FOR  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you.  through 
your  paper,  give  me  any  information 
how  to  mix  whitewash  so  it  would 
stay  on?— A.  W.,  Valley  Ford. 

You  did  not  state  whether  the  white- 
wash was  to  used  for  buildings  or 
trees.  Taking  it  for  granted  it  was 
for  trees,  we  recommend  the  following 
wash:  Lime  (air-slaked),  30  pounds ^ 
tallow,  4  pounds;  salt,  5  pounds; 
water  enough  to  make  wash  flow  well. 
This  is  an  excellent  wash,  not  only 
for  young  trees,  but  in  the  case  of  old 
trees  that  have  been  cut  back  tor  top- 
working.  This  wash  greatly  protects 
them  from  sun  scald. 


Both  of  the  big  dried  fruit  associa- 
tions of  Fresno,  the  Peach  Growers 
and  the  California  Associated  Raisin  j 
Company,  have  announced   a  cut  in 
commissions    allowed    their   brokers  I 
from  2^  per  cent  to  1%  per  cent. 


Send 


For 
This 


Booklet 


It  tells  of  our  types 
of  alfalfa  need  sold 
behind  our  GREEN- 
GOLD  BRAND  —  al- 
falfa seed,  which  is 
selected  and  adapted 
for  every  soil  and 
moisture  condition. 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 
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Growing  Greater  Mileage 
On  Desert  Land 

On  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  this 
company  today  is  producing  the  finest  variety  of  commercial  long- 
staple  cotton  in  the  world. 

While  this  accomplishment  is  of  general  interest  as  beginning  the 
reclamation  of  an  immense  agricultural  empire,  it  is  primarily  impor- 
tant to  users  of  our  tires. 

Cotton  is  an  indispensable  element  in  modern  tire  construction; 
superior  cotton  enhances  the  strength,  flexibility  and  endurance  of 
the  product  it  enters. 

In  converting  the  immemorial  wastes  of  the  desert  into  fertile  and 
profitable  acreage,  Goodyear  is  really  growing  greater  mileage  on 
hitherto  abandoned  land. 

Through  every  stage  of  their  development  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
have  benefited  by  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  represented  in  this 
Arizona  enterprise. 

Not  one  element  of  their  composition,  not  one  principle  of  their 
construction,  but  has  been  carried  steadily  forward  by  invention, 
experiment  and  toil. 

Today  the  harvest  of  such  endeavor  is  seen  in  the  capacity  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance  unapproached  in 
any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation  service  behind 
them  afford  unmatched  satisfaction,  more  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


Copyright  1  J'.-O.  hy  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubbor  Co. 
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Hayes 
Fruit-Fog 
Gun 


World's 
fastest  3  p my  • 
in?  apparatus. 
Simple  twist  gives 
long  spray  for  tall 
trees,  or  wide  spray 
for  closeup  work.  Does 
better  work  and  saves 
solution.  Book_gives 
full  details. 


TrwUx  Pou*r 
Spraytr  ^ 


FREE-Astounding  Facts 
on  "Fruit-Fog"  Spraying! 

Send  the  coupon.  Read  why  Fruit-Fog — the 
fog-like,  super-spray— is  the  ONLY  spray  of 
vapory  enough  fineness  to  work  into  the  micro- 
scopic niches  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage,  where  no  coarse 
spray  can  reach.  Convince  yourself  that  only  by  killing 
these  millions  of  hidden  pests  are  big  yields  possible.  Then 
you'll  understand  why  Fruit-Fogged  Orchards  produce 
amazing  crops — make  fortunes  for  their  owners  each  year. 

lliYFC  FRUIT-FOG 

IlXMErfU>  SPRAYERS 

Fruit-Fog  is  produced  by  Hayes  300  lb.  high  pressure  and 
the  famous  Hayes  nozzle.  The  spray  envelopes  everything 
like  a  mist,  and  has  wonderful  adhering  power.  No  drops  form— no 
solution  wasted— no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off— as  with  coarse, 
heavy,  low  pressure  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skillfully  made 
to  give  enduring  service  and  greatest  efficiency  under  hi«h  pressure. 
Service  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  assure  new  pans  within 
24  hours  in  case  of  accident.  Famous  Fairbanks-Morse  Z'  Engine 
means  reliable  engine  service. 

Valuable  Spraying  T?T>  T?  T? 
Guide  Also  Sent  A1  rvEvIl, 

Send  coupon  telling  us  how  many  fruit  trees    ^^^^^  <wl 
you  have  and  average  age.  We'll  tell  you  >«r^ 
the  style  Hayes  Sprayer  best  suited  to  Hayes  Pump  & 

your  needs,  and  its  price.   We'll    jjZr         Planter  Company 
also  send  our  Big  FREE  Book  and    yyfr        Dept.  E      Galva,  111 
our  Valuable  Spraying  Guide.  Pie„e  Knd,  free  and  without 

Send  coupon  today.  Ap     obligation,  your  Big  New  Sprayer 

_  _  Ay     Book  and  Valuable  Spraying  Guide. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter^ 

Company         Mf  Nam*  

Dept.  E  Galva,  p  Q 

Stat*  R.r.D  


Red  Spider! 

THE 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

KILLS  THEM. 


Thousands  in  use. 
PRICE  $18.00 


The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-11  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that   have   made   the  Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-558  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  (  AI  M. 


Yucaipa  Valley  Scores  as  Apple  Producei 

Written  for  1'aclflc  Rnral  rrena  by  W.  S.  KiUlnfaworth.) 


Since  California  became  a  prime 
factor  as  a  commercial  fruit-produc- 
ing State,  many  "kings"  have  ascended 
to  the  pomological  throne,  establish- 
ing their  kingdom  in  localities  whose 
environments  are  most  conducive  to 
their  welfare.  By  adapting  itself  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the  apple 
ranks  high  in  the  circle  of  its  pomo- 
logical associates,  and  is  being  pro- 
duced to  perfection*  in  many  districts 
of  California,  among  the  latest  of 
which  is  the  Yucaipa  Valley,  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  One  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  true  significance  of  this 
valley  until  he  has  climbed  to  a  point 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  garden  wall  where  the  whole 
enchanting  panorama  of  more  than 
6,000  acres  of  apple  orchards  lies  be- 
fore them. 

A   Gorgeous    Panorama    of  Fruit 

Orchards. 

As  the  writer  paused  and  gazed  out 
upon  this  gorgeous  panorama,  mem- 
ories of  the  long  ago  were  revived.  It 
had  been  twenty-seven  years  since, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  we  "packed 
in"  to  Bear  Valley  over  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  mountain  trail  leading 
along  this  very  spot.  We  halted  at  a 
cabin  located  in  a  small  apple  or- 
chard where  under  an  apple  tree  sat  a 
cider  press,  and  while  our  canteens 
were  being  filled  the  writer  engaged 
in  conversation,  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  institution,  inquiring  as  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  and  what 
was  done  with  the  fruit,  as  it  was  ap- 
parent the  trees  produced  well  even 
though  they  lacked  the  care  of  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  cultivation.  He  said 
in  part:  "I  don't  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  orchard,  as  I  find  but  little 
sale  for  the  fruit,  and  what  I  don't 
make  into  cider  I  let  the  hogs  eat." 
His  story  was  true — the  trees  were 
like  Topsy — they  "just  growed."  I 
would  judge  the  land  at  that  time  was 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  acre;  today  it 
is  selling  for  $250  to  $375  per  acre, 
and  $800  per  acre  with  trees  five  years 
old.  Along  that  trail  is  now  a  State 
highway  connecting  Yucaipa  with  the 
towns  of  the  lower  valley.  There  is 
also  another  highway  that  forms  a 
link  in  the  ocean-to-ocean  boulevard, 
the  great  trans-continental  boulevard 
designed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific. 

A  Highly  Specialized  Business. 

Growing  apples  successfully  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  specialized  branches 
of  horticulture.  It  is  a  business  that 
requires  scientific  knowledge,  skill 
and  the  greatest  care,  all  of  which  is 
now  being  observed  at  Yucaipa.  Ob- 
servation, examination  and  investiga- 
tion demonstrated  conclusively  that 
the  orchard  industry  had  reached  that 
stage  of  maturity  that  the  growers 
need  not  be  told  what  system  is  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  apples,  for 
they  have  mastered  the  routine  of  or- 
chard culture.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  they  have  become  adepts  in  the 
matter  of  pruning,  spraying,  irrigat- 
ing and  cultivating,  and  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  it  is  their  object  to  produce 
apples  that  will  meet  more  generally 
the  standard  of  quality,  size  and  the 
proportion  of  grades. 

The  writer  learned  from  Mr.  At- 
wood,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  In- 
dustry, that  the  apple  game  of  the 
Yucaipa  district  had  settled  down  to 
business.    It  had  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.    There  was  no  wild-cat 
speculation  or  schemes  to  deceive  the 
purchasing  public.    There  was  but  a 
limited  acreage  in  the  district  that 
was  suitable  for  orchard  purposes, 
and  it  was  being  sold  to  permanent 
home-seekers.  He  also  stated  that  the 
water  supply  was  beyond  their  needs 
i  and  the  development  was  in  its  in- 
I  fancy.    The  valley  has  a  natural  un- 
i  derground  reservoir  that  stores  the 
!  water  from  the  watershed  of  the  San 
Bernardino  mountains.    The  Yucaipa 
!  water  system  has  a  concrete  reservoir 
i  holding    50,000,000    gallons  storing 
;  gravity  water  developed  by  tunneling 
into  the  mountains.  This  is  reinforced 
by  eleven  large  pumping  plants.  There 
are  also  two  mutual  water  companies 


in  the  Yucaipa  Valley;  in  each  o 
pany  there  are  the  same  number 
shares  that  there  are  acres  in  the 
trict.  One  share  is  delivered 
each  acre  sold.  In  this  way,  when 
the  land  is  sold,  the  ownership  of  thi 
Water  Company  passes  to  the  pur 
chasers  under  the  bond  issue. 

Characteristics  of  the  Valley. 

The  Yucaipa  Valley,  prior  to 
planted  to  apples,  was  a  grain 
It  is  most  delightfully  and  favo 
situated  near  the  foothills  at  an 
tude  of  2200  to  3000  feet   The  so 
decomposed  granite  and  loam  of  gr 
depth  and  fertility;  no  alkali  or  ha 
pan.    The  domestic  water  supply 
furnished  by  the  mutual  water  com 
panies  under  pressure  in  steel  pipes 
thus  giving  all  the  conveniences  <§| 
city  plumbing  in  the  home.  The 
tire  section  is  protected  from  dest 
tive  winds  by  the  surrounding  m~ 
tains.    A  modern  cannery  cares 
fruit  handled  in  that  way,  amoun 
to  1,500,000  pounds  last  season, 
they  are  preparing  to  handle 
times  that  amount  the  present  se* 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  U 
growing  of  pears  and  peaches,  whieL 
have  proven  successful.    Nothing  ha.', 
been  done,  however,  in  the  wayjH 
production  for  commercial  purp^T 
Berries  and  vegetables  also  grow  j 
perfection,  and  last,  but  not  least,  tl 
cherry,    I   was   told,   captured  111 
prize  wherever  placed  on  exhibit! 
However,  the  cherry  is  not  raised 
any  great  extent,  as  it  is  known  ■*! 
the  conditions  are  ideal  for  appl 
and   the   growers   are   giving  tl 
branch  of  the  industry  their  undivld 
attention. 

Nearby  Apple-Growing  Sect i mis. 

Yucaipa  Valley  is  not  alone  in  j 
production  of  apples  in  that  terrltcj 
Oak  Glen,  a  neighboring  district,  hai 
thousand  acres  of  apples.  Should  al 
tude  play  any  part  it  should  in  tl 
case,  as  Oak  Glen  is  just  a  mile  hiJ 
The  first  orchard  was  planted  in  181 
now  the  annual  production  is  ai 
200  cars.  There  are  several  other  sal 
tions  that  are  planting  on  a  smtj 
scale,  such  as  the  Gateway  Colony  an 
the  Upper  Yucaipa  Valley,  which 
time  are  destined  to  be  large  pr< 
ducers,  as  soil  and  climatic  conditio! 
are  most  favorable.    This  entire  8 
tion  is  on  a  great  boom,  and  the  b~ 
is  on  a  solid  basis,  being  handled 
business   moneyed  men.  Promin 
In  the  list  may  be  mentioned:  Is 
Ford,  H.  H.  Ford,  president  of  the  R 
land  National  Bank;  F.  P.  Morrr 
president  of  the  First  National  B 
of  Redlands;  G.  A.  Atwood.  Gene 
manager  of  the  Redlands  and  Yuca 
Land  Company ;  M.  N.  Newmark,  pr 
ident  of  the  Newmark  Grain  Comps 
Los  Angeles;  R.  Llewellyn,  presid 
of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  of 
Angeles,  and  many  others  of  eq 
standing  in  the  financial  and  busin 
world.    With  their  guidance,  coup 
with  conditions  in  the  localities  m 
tioned,  we  feel  safe  in  predicting 
splendid  future  for  the  Yucaipa  t 
ritory. 


PROHIBITION  BOOSTS  1920  BER 
PRICES. 


The  remarkable  price  of  16  ce~ 
per  pound,  or  $320  per  ton,  for  log" 
berries,  and  14  cents  per  pound, 
$280  per  ton  for  strawberries,  is 
being  offered  in  Sonoma  county 
this  season's  crop  by  the  San  Fr 
Cisco  agents  of  C.  A.  Baker  & 
brokerage  firm  of  Chicago.  Ber 
purchased  by  this  firm  are  hauled 
San  Francisco  to  be  iced  at  the  N 
tional  Ice  Company's  plant,  and 
then  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  th 
are  made  into  soft  drinks. 


Never  allow  the  water  to  puddle 
stand  over  land  for  any  long  period. 
It  sours  the  land  and  will  produce 
gum  on  citrus  and  dead  roots  and  dead 
limbs  on  walnut  trees. 


The  New  York  Cotton  Market 
making  a  new  record.    Future  delrt 
eries  sell  as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound 
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NOTICE:  We  want  the  public 
to  'know  that  the 

WALLIS  TRACTOR 
is  made  by  the  J.  I.  CASE 
PLOW  WORKS  COMPANY 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  is 
NOT  the  product  of  any  other 
company  with  "J.  I.  CASE"  as 
part  of  its  corporate  name. 


TO  the  Wallis  owner  there  is  no  question  that  the 
tractorisa  time-saver  and  a  profit-maker.  Naturally, 
his  opinion  is  based  upon  what  his  Wallis  has  done  for 
him;  so  in  his  mind  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  Wallis  has  long  championed  the  principle  that 
the  tractor,  to  serve  day  after  day  under  the  hard 
strain  of  heavy  farm  work,  must  be  built  as  fine  as  the 
best  automobile  or  truck. 

Thus  you  find  in  it  such  fundamental  principles  as 
the  "U" shaped  frame;  the  smooth-running,  peppy 
valve-in-head  motor  with  removable  cylinder  sleeves 
and  machine-finished  combustion  chambers;  the  cut- 
and-hardened  steel  gears,  completely  protected  by 
dust-proof  housings  and  running  in  a  constant  bath  of 
clean  oil;  the  oversize. bearings,  and  others. 

These  things  do  not  cause  much  concern  to  the  Wallis 
owner.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his 
Wallis  is  a  dependable  worker;  that  its  power  is  ready 
day  after  day;  his  work  done  in  season;  his  labor  bill 
reduced  and  his  profits  increased. 

The  trend  today  is  more  decidedly  than  ever  toward 
the  Wallis,  "America's  Foremost  Tractor."  If  you 
cherish  the  hope  of  owning  one,  it  will  be  decidedly  to 
your  advantage  to  act  promptly. 

J.  L  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  dept.  t-35,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


^Americas  Foremost  Tractor 
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The  DEALER 

"the  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations' 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant*  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this-  vou  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamit-..  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  olasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bids..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL 


New  Standard  Mowers 


3y2  to  8-Foot  Cut 
1 


Viw~  

FORKNER  CULTIVATORS— Tractor  or  Horse  Drawn 
OLIVER  TRACTOR  AND 

HORSE-DRAWN  PLOWS 
PLANET  JR.  CULTIVATORS 

RODERICK  LEAN  DISC  HARROWS 

STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 

B.  HAYMAN   COMPANY,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 


High  Potato  Prices  to  Continue 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  writer  tried  to  buy  a  sack  of  . 
potatoes  in  the  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale district  last  week  from  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  reputable  dealers  on  the 
market.  The  price  for  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  was  $7.25  and  for  Idaho 
potatoes  $7.50.  Another  dealer  who 
quoted  $7  didn't  have  any  to  sell. 
Another  quoted  $7.25.  All  of  them 
said  the  price  was  likely  to  go  higher. 
Prices  actually  are  going  higher 
steadily  in  Eastern  potato  centers. 

We  have  recently  been  asked  by 
many  people  why  is  the  high  price 
of  potatoes.  We  are  aware  that  con- 
sumers' leagues  are  making  lots  of 
noise  in  their  investigations  of  alleged 
hoarding  until  potatoes  spoil.  But 
that  noise  has  generally  subsided  as 
the  price  progressed.  If  there  is  any 
hoarding  for  profiteering  purposes,  we 
hope  it  will  be  uncovered  and  the  con- 
spirators duly  punished.  But  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  visible  supply 
of  potatoes  on  the  market  will  con- 
tinue to  be  short,  even  after  the  new 
crop  shall  come  in  heavily.  As 
pointed  out  in  our  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  potato  situation  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  16,  1919, 
the  potato  crop  of  the  entire  U.  S.  was 
short.  The  December,  1919,  figures- of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
showed  a  crop .  less  by  53,959,000 
bushels  than  the  crop  of  1918.  Now, 
with  a  few  million  men  returned  from 
France  to  increase  the  consumption, 
a  rise  in  price  could  be  expected  re- 
gardless of  manipulation. 

Need  81,000,000  Pounds  for  Seed. 
We  hope  that  the  present  investiga- 
tions will  show  up  the  exact  tonnage 
of  potatoes  still  on  hand  in  California, 
the  amount  needed  to  keep  the  mar- 
kets supplied  until  the  new  crop 
prices  become  stabilized,  and  the 
amount  to  be  used  this  season  for 
seed.  The  latter  figure  will  probably 
startle  the  investigators.  Our  Cali- 
fornia acreage  runs  close  to  90,000 
per  year.  Last  year  about  88,000 
acres  were  harvested.  This  year 
people  are  crazy  to  plant,  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  acreage  will 
be  increased  if  enough  seed  is  avail- 
able. If  there  is  not  enough  seed  to 
increase  the  acreage,  it  will  sure 
enough  indicate  a  shortage,  consider- 
ing the  prices  that  are  offered.  But 
if  the  acreage  should  be  normal 
(90,000)  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
planting  (900  pounds  per  acre),  about 
81,000,000  pounds  of  the  potatoes  now 
being  "hoarded"  will  have  to  be 
guarded  with  shotguns  until  they  can 
be  put  into  the  ground.  That  900 
pounds  per  acre  is  not  excessive  is 
indicated  by  the  statement  in  Grubb 
&  Guilford's  book,  "The  Potato,"  that 
the  biggest  crop  ever  raised  in  this 
country  grew  from  3,000  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  When  California 
growers  held  their  contest  in  1915, 
the  winning  crop  was  planted  at  the 
rate  of  2.000  pounds  per  acre  on  35 
acres,  which  averaged  350  sacks  per 
acre.  The  winning  acre,  which  was 
one  of  ten  apparently  as  good,  yielded 
nearly  24  tons. 

Need  Old  Potatoes  Until  Jnly. 

The  new  crop  normally  comes  on  in 
California  strong  enough  to  level 
prices  along  in  July.  At  this  writing 
we  have  at  least  3%  months  in  which 
potato  eaters  will  demand  potatoes 
before  the  new  crop  replaces  the  old. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  year's 
consumption  must  still  be  supplied 
from  the  hoarded  sunnlies  of  the  1919 
crop,  which  in  California  was  11,- 
352,000  bushels,  or  681,120,000  pounds.  1 
After  taking  out  the  seed  for  1920, 
the  California  crop  would  have  sup- 
plied 600.000.000  pounds.  A  quarter 
of  this  would  be  150.000,000  pounds,  | 
which  should  be  found  in  California 
warehouses  solely  to  supply  con- 
sumers until  the  new  crop  comes  on. 
We  douht  if  that  many  besides  the 
sped  potatoes  can  be  found  in  the 
State.  We  have  for  months  been  im- 
porting seed  and  food  potatoes  from 
Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  by  the  car- 
load. Northwestern  potatoes  are  now 
most  nrominent  on  the  San  Francisco 
market. 


Press  by  K.  B.  Hodges.) 

Lower  Average  Held  in  1920. 

We  remarked  that  if  seed  can 
obtained,  a  greater  acreage  will 
planted  this  season  than  last,  'M 
will  not  necessarily  mean  a  great 
yield.  Any  old  thing  that  has 
chance  to  grow  is  being  planted 
saved  to  plant,  regardless  of  1 
diseases  and  insects  that  a  lar, 
proportion  than  usual  of  the 
potatoes  are  carrying.  Even  so 
informed  a  man  as  one  who  is 
ing  about  the  largest  acreage  of 
in  the  State  is  said  to  be  at  I 
heads  with  a  county  horticul 
commissioner  who  objects  to 
fested  and  infected  potatoes  ho 
poses  to  plant.  The  general 
of  planting  the  inferior  potatoes 
crop  and  selling  the  best  is  lik 
gain  ground  and  reduce  average 
yields  this  year,  when  good  po 
are  so  high-priced.  The 
yields  will  probably  disappoint 
one  except  those  wise  eno 
plant  clean  seed  on  clean  ground 
at  high  cost. 

What  mi  Eastern  Conditions! 

While  States  producing  the  nB 
commercial  crop  of  potatoes  £ 
scarcely  out  from  under  the  snow,  * 
have  recent  forecasts  from  the  VfXi 


Sulphui 

It  has  been  proveaM 
so  recommended  by^H 
University    of  Callforal 
that  if  you  snlphur  | 
jcrupp  vine*  and  orchard 

6  ii         they  will  not  b 

affected  hy  MILDEW  S 
BED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand]  W 
vet  Flower*  of  Milphor 
also  E  A  G  I.  E  Braid 
Flrur  de  Soufre,  packet 
In  double  Hacks,  are  tin 
fluffiest  and  I  I  REM 
sulphurs  that  money  t 
buy;  the  bent  for  vtae 
yards;  the  best  fw 
bleaching     purposes,     LEAVING     NO  AMf 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Imps! 
pable  Powder,  lOO  ,  purr,  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Taste  Sulphurs, 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  out 
DIAMOND  "H"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOt'B 
SULPHUR.  We  ean  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
•t  such  •  low  prlre  thnt  It  would  pay  you  tc 
mix  yoor  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  In 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  yonr 
men  S»  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  110  to  "20  pounds  per  sear* 
DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  POWDERED  SCX- 
i  ill  K,  100%  pure.  This  has  Increased  vari- 
ous crops  up  to  500%. 

Abo  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SU1V 
rill  It  SOLUTION  33  degTees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO  J 
624  California  SU  San  Francisco,  Cat 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOE- 
LET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SLO- 
TH IR,"  Price-list  and  Samples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you  use  IB* 
sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date  of  ship- 
ment preferred. 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  lar 
producing    perennial    grass    in  th 
world    for    warm    countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 

of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  75c  per  dor.: 
,$4  per  100;  or  $20  per  10O0.  Rooted 
sprouts,  SI  per  dox.;  $5  per  10O;  or  $30 
per  lOOO.  Divided  Crowns,  $1.23  per  dox.; 
$6  per  100,  or  $40  per  lot  hi.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  64th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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eau  of  Crop  Estimates  that  in 
es  which  grow  an  early  crop 
e  will  be  a  twelve  per  cent  in- 
tse  in  acreage  this  season,  making 
,tal  of  203,410  acres  of  these  early 
ttoes.  These  may  have  an  effect 
holdover  potato  prices,  but  will 
seriously  influence  the  price  on 
main  crop  of  1920. 
eanwhile  we  do  not  know  that  the 
emely  cold  winter  which  pre- 
yed marketing  of  potatoes  from 
them  and  New  England  States 
froze  many.  Late  seed  deliveries 
iced  the  1920  acreage  in  the  Nor- 
Bection  of  Virginia  by  20  per  cent, 
ansas  reports  that  their  acreage 
be  less  than  usual  owing  to  high 
I  prices  and  shortage  of  labor, 
th  Carolina  reports  that  excessive 

and  low  temperatures  have  been 
r  unfavorable  for  planting.  In 
teiana,  the  potatoes  which  were  up 
y  in  March  were  frozen  back.  A 
trt  from  New  York  says  that  due 
i  shortage  of  labor,  farmers  are 
ining  to  reduce  their  potato  acre- 

The  report  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
%  a  probable  increased  acreage, 
scially  of  early  varieties, 
hile  the  stimulating  effect  of  high 
es  on  the  1920  planting  must  not 
gnored,  there  seems  good  reason 
txpect  paying  prices  for  the  1920 
>  in  California  if  grown  from  clean 
[  on  clean  fertile  ground. 


IVKKSITY  FARM  INSPECTION 
PICNIC. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

ave  a  holiday  picnic  with  25,000 
r  people  like  yourself!  And  at 
same  time  learn  the  latest  in  your 
of  farming — that's  the  idea  of 
University  Farm  Picnic  day,  April 
1920,  at  Davis,  Cal.,  when  every- 
%  on  the  Farm  will  be  on  exhibit, 
i  somebody  that  knows  to  tell  all 
it  it! 

fequently  we  are  surprised  with 
ew  variety  of  grain  or  forage 
it,  or  a  new  remedy  for  insect 
ases,  or  a  new  test  on  tractors  or 
lements,  or  some  new  information 
economical  irrigation,  or  a  new 
less  for  preserving  farm  products 
Staking  them  marketable — -general- 
re  find  that  the  University  Farm 
^tested  out  the  new  propositions 
I  found  them  good  or  faulty, 
dreds  of  experiments  are  running 
»  all  the  time.  Many  of  these 
iriments  will  not  be  completed  for 
■B,  but  facts  of  interest  are  already 
vn  and  will  be  explained  by  those 
harge. 

inchers  who  are  unacquainted 
i  activities  at  the  University  Farm 
uently  criticise  it  and  begrudge 
money  it  costs.  Every  taxpayer 
ributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
rersity  Farm,  and  therefore  owns 
efinite  interest  in  it  and  should 
w  how  it  is  usin<?  his  money.  He 
find  out  generally  at  any  time  by 
ing  at  Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman's 
;e  and  being  shown  around;  but 
the  annual  picnic  day  everything 
aid  out  for  inspection  and  some- 
f  rs  in  charge  of  each  feature  for 
sole  purpose  of  explaining  to 
tors. 

he  University  Farm  Picnic  this 
r  will  be  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
of  its  kind.  In  the  past  few  years 
attendance  is  reported  to  have 
raged  around  16.000  each  year,  but 
00  are  expected  this  April  24. 
gricultural  student  committees, 
ject  to  faculty  supervision,  are  in 
rge  of  arrangements.  Entertain- 
ect  to  faculty  supervision,  are 
charge  of  arrangements.  En- 
linments  will  be  staged  for 
ictional  features.  A  big  parade, 
uding  University  prize-winning 
stock  and  various  floats,  is  a 
ctacular  feature.  Athletic  events, 
eches  by  prominent  men  (usually 
Governor  and  the  President  of 
University)  give  variation.  Visit- 
bring  their  own  lunches — coffee 
cream  are  provided  by  the  Farm, 
t  year,  the  day  was  proclaimed  a 
eral  holiday  in  Yolo  County;  and 
tors  from  all  over  the  State  were 
imsiastic  in  their  enjoyment. 


decay  of  tomatoes  at  blossom  end 
;ars  to  be  connected  with  soil  con- 
»ns,  particularly  with  the  water 
Jly.  To  prevent  it,  try  to  make  the 


How  S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate 
of  Lead  was  tested  for  Superiority 


69.00  3.13 
Untprayed 


2.69 


2.45 


2.40 


1.78 


1.78 


1.83 

Sprayed  with  S-W 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


69.00%  Wormy  Fruit  Reduced  to  1.63% 

IN  an  Oregon  orchard  the  County  Pathologist  conducted  a  gen- 
eral insecticide  test  in  a  12  year  old  Newton  orchard  near  Phoenix. 
It  was  a  year  of  serious  Coddling  Moth  infection.  Sixteen  rows  of 
trees  were  used.  Two  rows  were  left  entirely  unsprayed,  two  were 
sprayed  with  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
and  the  remaining  rows  were  sprayed  with  other  insecticides. 

2  Unsprayed  Rows  showed  69.00%  Wormy  Fruit 
2  Sherwin-Williams  Rows  only  1.63%  Wormy  Fruit 


At  the  end  of  the  season  the  two  unsprayed 
rows  showed  6-9^  wormy  fruit;  the  Sher- 
win-Williams Rows  only  1.63%;  and  the 
other  insecticides  ranged  up  to  3.13%. 

This  test  proved  the  great  value  of  spray- 
ing, and  while  it  developed  three  good 


sprayi,  it  also  proved  that  Sherwin-Williams 
Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the 
most  effective  control  of  moth  in  prevent- 
ing wormy  fruit. 

(Copy  of  letter  from  County  Pathologist 
sent  on  request.) 


Better  Working  Qualities 


S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate 
of  Lead 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead 
possesses  maximum  lightness  and  fluffiness. 
This  results  in  maximum  suspension,  dis- 
tribution and  adhesiveness.  It  contains 
from  30  to  33^°  arsenic  oxids,  and  less 
than  \f°  water  soluble  arsenic.  These 
properties  and  proportions  assume  maxi- 
mum killing,  without  danger  of  injury  to 
foliage  or  fruit.    It  works  effectively  on  all 


fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  liquid  spray  or  in 
the  form  of  adust.  It  also  combines  effec- 
tively with  S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime 
Sulfur  as  a  summer  spray. 

SATE  15c. 

SIGHT  NOW  lust  10c  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  the 
new  25c  edition  of  the  revised  Sprayer's  Manual.  A 
complete,  practical  guide — every  sprayer's  problem 
answered  by  horticultural  experts  —  beautifully 
Illustrated.  Limited  number  only.  Send  lOe  for 
your  copy  at  once.  Address  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  618  Canal  Boad,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sherwin-  Williams 

Products 


MINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES.  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND   WOOD  PRESERVATIVE* 


PUS 


soil  well  drained,  but  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. Water  the  plant  if  needed  and  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so. 


COTTON   EXCHANGE  ORGANIZED 
AT  LOS  ANGELES. 


The  first  cotton  exchange  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  to  be  known  as 
the    Pacific    Cotton    Exchange,  has 


been  organized  at  Los  Angeles.  It 
will  deal  exclusively  in  Pima  cotton. 
Dealing  in  futures  will  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization.  The  ex- 
change will  be  ready  for  business 
April  1.  According  to  announced 
plans,  the  exchange  will  open  daily 
at  6  a.  m.  This  hour  was  fixed  to 
conform  with  hours  to  be  observed  by 
Eastern   exchanges   in   those  States 


that  follow  the  daylight  saving  plan. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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A  Complete 

Dehydrating  Plant  for  $1,000 

Buy  a  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer.  Insure  your  crop  against  early  rains.  Proven 
moKt  efficient  in  the  drying  of  wine  grapes  and  raisins,  peaches,  apricots  and 
prunes. 


Complete  drying  unit  assembled  and  ready  for  work. 
Francisco.    Cost  SIOOO. 


Shipped  F.  O.  B.  San 


The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  not  an  experiment.  Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
satisfactory.  Simple  construction  throughout.  No  working  parts  to  get  out 
of  order.  No  fans  or  motors.  A  simple  heating  unit  like  an  injector  on  a 
steam  boiler  develops  a  forced  draught.  This  draws  cold  air  into  dryer,  heat- 
ing it  and  causing  it  to  pass  uniformly  over  trays.    Study  diagram  below. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Dryer  is  absolutely  simple  and  yet  absolutely  sure.  Your 
boy  can  operate  it.     Portable,  too.  easily  moved  about  the  orchard  or  vine- 
yard.    Fuel  consumption  will  not  exceed  91.50  per  green  ton.     Fruits  or 
j   vegetables  are  not  touched  during  drying  process.     Scientific  distribution  of 
I  heat  absolutely  prevents  "cooking."    Process  complete  in  8  to  24  hours. 

I 

,'  DE-HY-DRO  Dryers  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Safeguard  your  crop  by 
;  ordering  now.  We  are  prepared  (o  install  plants  with  capacities  from  one  to 
j  ten  tons  daily.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


The  De-Hy-Dro  Company 

Main  Office: 

607  Hearst  Bldg,  San  Francisco 


D-6AFFLE  MATES 
INSURING  UNIFORM 
AIR  DISTRIBUTION 


Cut  out  and  mail  today. 

rHE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY. 

607  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-Dro  Dryer. 

,  Name  


Address 


Acreage 


.  Variety 


'■"■■""■""iiMMipiisw' 


THE  BEEMAM  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY — California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Month 


IT  DOES 

Flowing 

Disking 

Cultivating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


52  BEALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEEDS 


that  are  full  of  life, 
and  the  service  that 
goes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  "HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co., 


439  S.  Main  St, 
Los  Angeles 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CBE80LTTE 

Stay  cleared.  Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  11  AUKS,  Loomis,  Cal. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  Home  Garden  in  the  Food  Problem 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  B.  KUUngsworth.) 


The  great  question  of  the  day,  agi- 
tating the  mind  and  purse  of  the  Am- 
erican people,  is  that  intolerable  night- 
mare— the  high  cost  of  living.  It  has 
grown  to  be  a  disease,  as  malignant 
and  catching  as  poison  oak  at  a  May 
Day  celebration.  The  leagues,  great 
and  small,  the  housewives,  rich  and 
and  poor,  have  marshaled  their  forces 
in  defiance,  but  as  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  relief  in  sight.  However,  there 
is  a  remedy,  if  the  consuming  public 
would  do  their  bit.  It  remains  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all  how  the  govern- 
ment during  the  world  war  advocated 
the  necessity  of  food  conservation, 
and  urged  those  who  remained  at 
home  to  cultivate  the  "home  garden" 
to  some  extent  at  least,  that  our  na- 
tion might  have  more  food. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  such  was 
not  advocated  for  at  least  a  year  after 
this  nation  entered  the  war,  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  such  a 
move  was  imperative.  So  prompt  was 
the  response  that  as  a  nation  we  point 
with  pride  and  applaud  the  efforts  so 
willingly  displayed,  resulting  in  the 
"home  garden."  We  as  individuals 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions "over  there."  However,  it  was 
at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
needed  the  foodstuffs  of  America.  We 
reduced  our  rations,  not  by  force  but 
by  peaceful  proclamation.  We  used 
substitutes  of  every  conceivable  kind, 
as  a  makeshift  that  those  battle- 
scarred  starving  nations  might  live  to 
see  another  day. 

To  Curb  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  pendulum  is  gradually  swing- 
ing back,  conditions  are  different  to- 
day— and  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
normal.  Go  into  a  restaurant,  cafe- 
teria, or  to  a  lunch  counter,  or- 
der enough  meat,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  and  coffee  to  take  up  the 
"slack,"  and  the  change  that  is 
coming  from  a  silver  dollar  is 
not  the  price  of  a  street  car 
ticket  We  are  not  offering  this  from 
hearsay,  but  from  experience  while  on 
an  extended  trip  throughout  the  state. 
We  are  not  kicking  because  it  was  the 
fashion,  and  not  to  trail  in  fashion's 
procession  one  might  just  as  well  va- 
ccate  the  earth.  These  "no  speed  limit" 
prices  will  continue  just  as  long  as 
the  "suffering  public"  will  stand  idly 
by  and  take  the  "gaff."  Every  person 
who  has  a  plot  of  land,  however  small 
it  may  be,  that  can  be  used  as  a  gar- 
den, should  become  a  producer  of  food. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  a  little 
of  everything  and  not  have  enough  of 
one  kind  to  make  it  an  object.  Special- 
ize on  some  one  of  the  many  standard 
vegetables,  potatoes  or  onions  for  ex- 
ample; they  have  gone  "over  the  top" 
in  price,  their  actions  seem  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, apparently  so,  as  they  are 
found  to  be  on  every  bill  of  fare;  but 
to  curb  any  further  advance  in  price 
let  the  consumer  do  his  bit  Your 
lawn  or  rose  bed  may  occupy  more 
space  than  is  necessary;  part  of  that 
might  be  converted  into  a  lettuce  or 
spinach  bed.  Should  you  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  what  to  plant,  or  where 
seed  may  be  obtained,  consult  your 
nearest  seed  men ;  they  have  literature 
touching  on  all  these  points,  and 
would  be  glad  to  assist  you.  You 
possibly  have  a  neighbor  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  planning  of  a  garden  and 
the  planting  of  same.  Consult  him, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  "tickle  his  fancy" 
to  have  you  do  so,  as  he  will  feel  that 
he  is  being  looked  upon  as  an  author- 
ity in  the  art  of  gardening.  Should 
you  be  unable  to  obtain  the  desired 
information,  write  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
you  will  be  supplied,  free  of  charge, 
the  desired  information. 

The  Food  Supply  Still  An  Urgent 
Problem. 

This  government  is  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  food  supply  just  now  as  it 
was  two  years  ago,  for  it  is  acquainted 
with  foreign  conditions,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  render  assistance  it 
must  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply itself,  but  the  call  of  the  starving 
millions  in  Europe  as  well.  We  recog- 
nize and  at  the  same  time  appreciate 


the  fact  that  foreign  countries  ha 
no  time  to  devote  to  the  small  thing 
their  shell-torn  cities  must  be  rest* 
ed,  their  machinery  set  in  motk 
their  orchards  and  farms  made  to  pi 
duce,  all  of  which  take  time,  mon 
and  men.  The  scarcity  of  money  ai 
men  is  a  misfortune  that  this  natii 
will  be  looked  to  to  overcome — not 
much  the  men  but  the  money.  Tl 
recent  rains  have  added  greatly  to  t) 
outlook  for  bountiful  crops,  and  \ 
are  told  by  the  large  handlers  of  o 
chard  and  farm  products  that  splend 
prices  may  be  expected.  Now  that  U 
period  for  frost  damage  has  passed,  ai 
with  the  warm  sunshine  we  arc  ha 
ing,  it  should  be  an  incentive  for  us  a 
to  "shuck"  our  coats,  sharpen  oi 
hoes  and  show  "General  High  Cost  > 
Living"  that  we  mean  business. 


hi  J 


SEND  CEMENT  SACKS  TO  MILL 
There  is  a  shortage  of  cement  ai 
a  greater  shortage  of  the  cotton  sad 
to  ship  it  in.  Shipments  are  ball 
delayed  for  lack  of  sacks.  Cema 
men  urge  that  all  empty  sacks  1 
gathered  up  and  returned  to  the  mil 
for  the  refund  that  is  allowed.  TB 
enables  the  other  fellow  to  get  h 
cement  sooner. 


A  bed  of  asparagus  at  Fargo,  Nori 
Dakota,  is  eighteen  years  old  and  sti 
producing  heavily.  The  ground  is  cu 
tivated   and   fertilized   after  cuttin 

ceases  in  July. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE 

of  Nitrogen 
for  Citrus  Fruits  is 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

because  of  Its  instant  availability 
us  plant  food.  (Jrowth  is  promoted 
immediately   after   the  application 

is  made. 

It  is  taking-  chances  to  apply  any 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  which  is  not 
Immediately  Available  as  food  for 
plants,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
unduly  prolong  growth  and  to  de- 
lay maturity.  It  is  also  fatal  to 
apply  high-grade  fertilizers  too 
late. 

In  California,  on  alkaline  soils  or 
soils  having  alkaline  tendencies, 
apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  acid  or  super- 
phosphate This  combination  will 
tend  to  diminish  any  black  alkali 
present. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Bid?.,  Lot  Angeles,  CaL 


Place  Your  Order  Now  fJ 

Nitrate  of  Lime  t 


Guaranteed  Dot  less  than  13  per  not. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  pee  cent  Port. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  1b  tht 
moat    available    form.     Packed   In  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  price*  delivery  from  warehouss, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 

steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAPRiriGS 

rhe  J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens.  Fresno, 
has  a  good  supply  of  mam  me  and  proflchi 
capriflgs  for  this  season.  M amine  crop  for 
colonizing  capriflg  trees  ready  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Proflchi  crop  ready  the 
first  week  in  June.  Orders  given  prompt 
attention. 

Address  or  See 

I.  J.  CONDIT, 

312  Cory  Building,  Krenn 


April  10,  1926 
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A  COMMUNITY  CANNERY. 

(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by  Ralph 
Newman.) 

Score  one  more  for  the  rapidly 
growing  spirit  and  practice  of  co-op- 
eration! A  farm  bureau  center  at 
Shatter  started  something  last  sum- 
mer that  ought  to  spread— a  co-oper- 
ative community  cannery. 

Putting  up  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  home  kitchen,  with  all  the  other 
work  to  be  done  at  the  very  busiest 
time  in  the  year,  is  a  hot,  mussy,  tire- 
some job  that  has  sent  many  a  farm 
woman  to  the  hospital.  Moreover, 
few  ranches  grow  all  the  stuff  mother 
wants  to  can,  and  when  she  goes  out 
single-handed  to  buy  a  small  dab  of 
this  or  that,  she  must  pay  the  top 
retail  price.  Then  there  are  the  cans, 
rubbers  and  sugar. 

They  got  around  all  this  at  Shafter 
last  summer,  or  at  least  made  a 
mighty  good  start  at  it,  with  their 
community  canning  kitchen.  Due  to 
unavoidable  delays  they  didn't  get  the 
full  benefit,  for  it  was  July  before 
they  had  the  plant  running.  They 
operated  from  July  3  to  July  23  and 
from  August  6  to  October  6th.  Dur- 
ing that  time  52  families  patronized 
the  plant.  Five  thousand  and  fourteen 
quarts  were  canned  for  patrons,  while 
about  1000  quarts  were  put  up  and 
sold  outside.  Part  of  the  manager's 
salary  was  paid  in  this  way  and  she 
is  confident  that  with  a  full  season  all 
expenses,  except  labor  in  canning  for 
patrons,  can  be  met  in  this  way.  The 
wholesale  buying  of  outside  fruit, 
sugar,  cans,  etc.,  for  members  materi- 
ally reduced  the  cost  of  these  things. 

They  successfully  handled  apricots, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  prunes, 
nectarines,  grapes,  jams  of  various 
kinds,  rhubarb,  pickles,  pumpkin, 
squash,  corn,  beans,  carrots,  and 
chicken. 

Prices  charged  members  for  can- 
ning ranged  from  4  to  8  cents  a  quart, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved, Several  women  went  to  the 
kitchen  and  did  part  of  the  labor  on 
their  own  fruit  and  vegetables.  They 
were  paid  for  this  work  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  an  hour,  the  amount  being 
deducted  from  the  bill. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  com- 
munity cannery— well,  how  much  do 
you  suppose  it  is?  It  is  $480.32.  This 
includes  the  building  and  equipment. 
The  use  of  the  lot  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  was  donated.  I  have  not 
learned  how  the  capital  was  raised, 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  The  point  is 
that  Shafter  has  a  community  cannery 
to  relieve  women  of  the  drudgery  of 
putting  up  the  season's  supply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  own  poor- 
ly equipped  kitchens,  thereby  giving 
them  time  and  energy  for  something 
else  that,  we  hope,  brought  to  them 
something  better  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  the  work  them- 
selves could  have  brought. 

Two  small  canneries  operating  along 
similar  lines  have  met  with  success 
in  Solano  county. 


Reg,  US.  Pat  CXI 

LAND  LEVELERS 

increase  land  values 

For  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  land  once  considered  unfit 
for  cultivation  can  be  made  highly  productive.  The  in- 
creased valuation  alone  pays  a  big  profit  on  the  mod- 
erate investment. 

Fill  the  low  spots  and  level  the  rough  stretches  of  so- 
called  "worthless"  land.  The  "Caterpillar"  Land  Lev- 
eler  will  do  it  at  the  rate  of  from  1 5  to  40  acres  a  day. 
One  man  on  the  tractor,  another  on  the  leveler,  handle 
the  work.  The  "Caterpillar"  Land  Leveler  does  bet- 
ter work,  at  less  cost,  than  horses  or  mules  and  scrapers, 
or  other  tractor  equipment.  It  is  simple,  strong,  easy 
to  operate. 

Governments  use  it  for  reclamation  work,  counties  for 
roadwork,  and  farmers  and  contractors  for  every  kind 
and  condition  of  leveling.  It  carries  the  dirt  as  far  as 
wanted,  dumps  it  in  a  heap,  or  spreads  it  thinly  or 
heavily,  as  desired. 

Call  no  land  "impossible"  until  you  have  seen  our  new 
book  on  "Caterpillar"  Land  Levelers.  Where  shall  we 
send  your  copy  ? 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Repreaentation  in  every  part  of  the  world 
STOCKTON,  C AL.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Su  Francisco,  Balboa  Building  Lot  Anceles,  1 1 7  So.  Loa  Angeles  St. 


American 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 

When  it  comes  to  downright  de- 
pendability for  day-in-and-day-out 
service — American  pumps  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  DO 
THE  WORK  I 


'Caterpillar"  Land  Lev- 
elers are  made — 8  feet  and 
I  VA  feet  The  blade  is 
raised  by  beltdriven  by  pul- 
ley on  axle.  A  powerful 
hand  lever  applies  belt 
tightener.  This  lifting 
mechanism  is  simple,  di- 
rect, and  impossible  to  get 
out  of  order.  A  foot  brake 
locks  the  blade  at  any 
height. 

Main  frame  is  of  heavy  I- 
beams;  heavy  plates  of 
plow  steel  form  the  sides 
and  blade  of  bowl.  Built 
up  wheels  are  big  and 
wide-tired,  with  adjustable 
and  removable  spokes. 
Strain  is  evenly  distributed 
by  means  of  a  three-point 
pull  from  blade  to  main 
frame  at  point  of  hitch. 
Coupling  close  to  the  tract- 
or, "Caterpillar"  Land 
Levelers  can  be  worked 
close  up  to  fence  corners 
and  the  banks  of  ditches 
and  levees. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elim- 
inates priming.  Or- 
der it  with  the 
American  Pump,  or 
can  be  supplied  for 
the  pump  you  now 
have. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

II  your  water  problems  can  tie  solved  with  any  pump — they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condiUon.  They  get  the 
MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your  irrigation 
problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  lor  our  Catalogs  of  Motors.  Gas  Engines, 
and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


ZEROLENE 


each  type 
of  engine 


More  than  half  the 
cars  on  the  Coast- 

More  than  half  the  motorists  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  given  only  as  a  reward  to  a 
product  of  highest  quality.  Use  Zerolene 
for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 
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GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 


Nine  schools  exclusively  for  Jap- 
anese are  open  in  Santa  Clara  county. 

Dairymen  in  the  Los  Banos  district 
are  cutting  their  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
hay. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
pumping  plants  installed  around 
Chico  will  be  used  for  rice  irrigating 
purposes. 

Durst  Brothers,  who  operate  the 
largest  hop  fields  in  the  world  at 
Wheatland,  have  arranged  to  pack 
their  hop  crop  this  year  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Sutter  county  peach  growers  are  re- 
ceiving offers  of  $110  per  ton  for  their 
1920  crop,  according  to  reports  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sutter  County 
Peach  Growers'  Association. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change reports  the  present  crop  of 
oranges  to  average  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  recent  rains  and  a  short 
crop  on  the  trees  are  the  causes. 

Chico  almond  growers  were  hard 
hit  by  the  last  frost.  Unsmudged  or- 
chards were  damaged  and  the  crop  ex- 
pected from  smudged  areas  will  be  de- 
creased about  25  per  cent,  it  is 
thought, 

Henry  L.  Bents,  representing  a 
London  firm,  has  just  written  a  con- 
tract at  Independence,  Ore.,  for  340,- 
000  pounds  of  hops  on  a  four-year 
basis  at  35  cents  straight  for  the  pe- 
riod, it  is  reported. 

If  five  hundred  acres  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  guaranteed  to  the  Allen 
Products  Company  of  Seattle,  that 
company  engages  to  erect  in  Tulare 
a  dehydrating  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  six  tons  of  vegetables  or  fruit 
daily. 


As  a  result  of  brown  rot,  which  has 
appeared  in  different  sections  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  apricot  crop 
this  year  will  prove  a  40-cent  loss  at 
least,  is  the  statement  of  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Cody.  Brown  rot  is 
very  bad  at  Mountain  View,  Los  Gatos, 
Campbell  and  Berryessa,  he  says. 

Wine  grapes  are  more  valuable 
under  prohibition  than  they  were  un- 
der a  wet  regime.  Contractors  are  of- 
fering $50  a  ton  on  the  cars.  A  year 
ago  grape  owners  were  being  offered 
$35  a  ton  for  their  product.  The  few 
wine  grape  growers  are  expecting  still 
better  offers  as  the  season  advances. 

The  growers'  committee  of  the  Fig 
Growers'  Association  and  other  in- 
terested parties  are  discussing  with 
Manager  Vernon  Campbell  of  the  co- 
operative canneries  a  plan  whereby 
the  new  cannery  will  furnish  an  outlet 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  Stanislaus 
fig  crop. 

The  Valencia  orange  picking  and 
packing  is  in  full  swing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Seven  or  eight  hundred 
boxes  are  being  packed  daily  with  the 
fruit  arriving  from  the  orchards  to 
take  its  place  as  rapidly  as  this  can 
be  shipped  out.  The  Valencia  crop  this 
season  is  turning  out  better  than  any 
previous  estimate  had  shown. 

A  public  auction  sale  of  state 
school  lands  in  Ventura  county  will 
be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Ven- 
tura April  19,  1920.  The  school  lands 
in  Santa  Barbara  county  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  Santa  Barbara,  April 
20,  1920,  and  the  school  lands  in  San 
Benito  county  will  be  offered  for  sale 
in  Hollister  April  22,  1920,  all  sales 
to  commence  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Sale  of  seventy-five  acres  of  vine- 
yard land,  formerly  owned  by  the  late 
John  Muir,  naturalist,  by  Wallace  R. 


DUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


'""THE  average  year  to  year  operat- 
A  ing  and  up-keep  costs  of  the 
LAUSON  are  so  low  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  tractor  to  own. 

Dust-Proof,  All  Gears  Enclosed 

All  gears,  including  the  final  driving  gear,  on 
the  LAUSON  are  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof 
housing  and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  This  con- 
struction stops  wear  and  loss  of  power  caused 
by  dust,  dirt  and  grit  getting  into  the  gears. 

The  "FullJewel"  Movement 

The  LAUSON  is  an  easy  running  tractor 
with  long  life  because  of  the  24  Hyatt 
and  Timken  Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  at 
every  point  where  wear  comes. 

The  LAUSON  can  be  furnished  with 
extension  rims  for  front  and  rear  wheels, 
which  makes  it  particularly  suited  for 
discing  and  seeding,  and  work  on  plowed 
ground.    Send  for  Lauson  specifications. 

Distributor!  for  California,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

59  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pond  of  Berkeley  to  J.  E.  Renne  of 
San  Francisco*  is  disclosed  in  a  deed 
just  filed.  The  consideration,  accord- 
ing to  revenue  stamps  attached  to  the 
deed,  was  $25,000.  The  property, 
which  is  contiguous  to  Martinez,  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Contra 
Costa  county. 

Sixty  baskets  of  strawberries  in  the 
commission  district  were  seized  re- 
cently by  order  of  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  Andrew  J.  Gallagher  for 
being  short  in  weight  The  berries 
were  received  by  express  from  T. 
Yamahashi,  a  Japanese  fruit  grower 
of  strawberries  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  The  Japanese  had  packed  12- 
ounce  baskets  with  the  berries,  aver- 
aging two  ounces  short  to  the  basket, 
according  to  Gallagher. 

Turlock  farmers  who  planted  their 
cantaloupe  fields  during  the  last  wet 
spell,  on  a  chance  of  pulling  through 
and  getting  into  the  early  market,  are 
planting  over,  as  practically  all  of 
their  seed  rotted  in  the  ground.  Some 
Japanese  farmers  who  planted  in 
February  and  covered  their  fields  got 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  stand,  that  por- 
tion of  the  planting  which  came 
through  being  now  in  the  four-leaf 
stage.  . 

The  abundant  rainfall  for  March 
was  an  abnormal  and  important  fea- 
ture of  the  month's  weather  record  in 
the  Fresno  district.  More  rain  fell 
during  this  month  than  during  the 
entire  season  prior  to  March  1,  and  a 
rather  alarming  deficiency  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  was  changed 
into  a  fairly  satisfactory  situation  so 
far  as  present  needs  are  concerned. 
At  the  close  of  March  the  seasonal 
total  at  Fresno  stood  at  7.72  inches, 
as  compared  with  a  normal  of  8.29 
inches  and  6.74  inches  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


WHAT  OF  THE  BABLEY  FUTUBE  i 


(Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Pnea.) 

With  the  biggest  barley  acreage  of 
recent  years  in  California,  and  with 
conditions  up  to  date  ideal  for  a 
heavy  yield  per  acre,  and  with  enough 
rainfall  already  to  assure  such  a 
crop,  barring  future  dry  north  winds, 
we  may  well  inquire  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  barley.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  estimates  the  coming 
crop  at  more  than  a  million  tons,  as 
against  720,000  tons  last  year. 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  already  report 
increased  barley  acreage.  The  con- 
dition of  barley  in  India  and  North 
Africa  is  also  reported  good. 

The  1920  crop  is  not  going  to  be 
used  entirely  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  fact 
that  our  export  markets  fix  the 
relative  prices  paid  here.  But  we 
have  no  considerable  export  market 
now.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been 
our  barleyest  customer;  but  when 
the  value  of  English  money  became 
so  low  in  exchange  for  American 
money,  it  took  too  much  of  it  to  buy 
our  barley  and  shipments  slowed 
down.  The  chief  hope  of  restoring 
the  normal  exchange  value  of  English 
money  lies  in  England's  restoring  a 
balance  of  trade  in  her  own  favor. 
To  do  This,  she  must  export  more  and 
import  less.  .  This  process  seems  to 
have  been  working  in  the  past  month 
or  two  and  barley  has  been  one  of 
the  "imports  less."  The  speculative 
price  of  barley  has  been  steadily 
going  down  and  the  exchange  value 
of  English  money  in  the  same  period 
has  almost  as  steadily  been  going  up. 
When  it  gets  to  normal,  our  exports 
to  England  may  pick  up  again.  But 
advocates  of  prohibition  look  for  a 
lighter  foreign  demand  as  time  goes 
on;  and  of  course  the  brewery  de- 
mand in  U.  S.  is  light. 


I  (  Yaifi 


j.£2>><TEST  SPECIAL 

^'.ABSK^  RUBBER  BELTING 


For  those  long  hard  drives  on  the  pump — where 
Service  is  essential — where  a  break"  means  a 
heavy  loss — • 

"TEST  SPECIAL" 
is  the  Solution 

It  is  the  best  rubber  belt  made  and  especially  adapted  for 
hard  outdoor  usage. 

We  guarantee  it  to  give  better  Service  than  any  other  belt 
used  under  same  conditions. 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the-R.P.M.  and  Diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley  and  distance  between 
centers  of  same,  also  give  the  rated  horse-power  of  your 
motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind  of  machinery  you  are 
operating.  We  will  reply  immediately  giving  you  our 
recommendation  as  to  kind  of  Belt  to  use. 

Write  us  today. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 
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"BOHR- "D  AVI  9 


M    O    T    O  "R_ 


C    A    "R_  9 


You  will  like  the  Bour-Davis  at  first  glance,  because  few  cars 
have  ever  approached  it  in  beautiful  lines,  finish,  upholstery 
and  equipment. 

When  you  first  drive  it,  your  enthusiasm  will  grow.  For  you 
will  feel  the  wonderful  thrill  of  driving  a  big,  high-powered 
car,  fit  and  able  to  go  through  under  the  worst  road  conditions 
in  the  south  and  west ;  roads  that  are  impassable  to  most  oars. 
But,  the  most  pleasing  thing  about  the  Bour-Davis  is  that  your 
pleasure  in  it  grows  the  longer  you  own  one,  because  of  its 
thorough  reliability. 

The  Bour-Davis  is  built  in  the  south  by  men  who  were  pioneers 
in  the  automobile  business  and  who  have  made  a  most  careful 
study  of  southern  and  western  road  conditions,  and  designed 
the  Bour-Davis  to  meet  them. 

On  the  market  for  five  years,  the  record  of  the  Bour-Davis  is 


without  a  blemish.  There  has  never  been  a  poor  Bour-Davis 
built,  nor  a  dissatisfied  Bour-Davis  owner. 

The  Car  Itself 

Space  permits  only  the  briefest  description. 

The  chassis  will  delight  any  mechanic — 125-inch  wheel  base; 
Continental  Motor;  spring  specially  designed  for  southern  and 
western  roads ;  every  part  the  finest  money  can  buy. 

The  body  is  a  beautiful  creation — straight,  unbroken  lines 
from  front  to  rear.  The  body  finish  and  coach  work  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. Real  leather  upholstery.  And  you  have  a  choice  of 
three  body  colors  and  four  upholstery  leathers  to  express  your 
individual  taste.  The  equipment  is  exceptional — lined  top; 
tonneau  and  inspection  lamp ;  thermos  bottle  compartment  that 
locks;  curtains  that  open. and  close  with  the  doors,  and  numer- 
ous other  features  that  will  surprise  you  in  a  car  at  its  price. 


Take  a  ride  in  a  Bour-Davis  or  drive  one  and  we  predict  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  you  can  satisfy  your  utmost  desires  in  a  motor  car  for  a  medium  price 

Onr  latest  six  color  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 


DEALERS 

Ton  will  find  the  Hour-Davis  an 
exceptionally  profitable  selling 
proposition.  Some  territory  still 
open.  Write  for  full  information 


LOUISIANA  MOTOR,  CJAR  COMPANY 


MODELS 
Five-Passenger  Touting  Car 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Two  -  Passenger  Roadster 


•   9HREVEPORT  -  LOUISIANA  ■ 
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Fill  oat 
and  mail 

lo  CS 


1  Islancf  to  water  bo- 

l*.w  surface  of  ground  

Probable  distance  to 

water  when  pumping  

If  water  Is  to  be  raised 
ibove  surface  of  ground, 
how  high!  (Length  and 

size  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  mln.)  — .. 

(Inches)    

If  sou  have  pit.  give 

width   length  _ 

depth    

H.P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine If  you  have  that 
equipment    -  

(live  total  depth  of  well- 

Inslde  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  true?  . 
I«  electric  power  available? 

Name  —    — ..  


IF  a  canvass  were  made  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  a  certain  percent- 
age of  them  would  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  no  direct 
connected  gas  engine  pumping  unit 
could   be   expected   to    give  any 
great  degree  of  service. 
And  they  would  be  honest  in  their  opinion,  based, 
however,  entirely  on  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
experience  with  a  rig  put  together  on  the  ranch  in 
a  more  or  less  hit-or-miss  manner — probably  utiliz- 
ing an  engine  unfitted  for  the  work. 

There  is  real  danger  to  the  manufacturer  putting 
out  a  unit  of  this  type  that  might  not  give  continuous 
service  for  years  to  come. 


Our  Bean  Universal  Direct  Con- 
nected Engine  Driven  Unit 
has  made  good — 
— is  making  good  every  day  now. 

It  is  a  success — a  complete  success. 

It  is  driven  by  an  extra  heavy  ver- 
tical type  engine  fully  governed  for 
complete  safety  at  all  times — con- 
nected direct  to  our  Universal  4-inch 
pump. 

It's  a  flexible  rig  and  inexpensive 
to  install  and  operate — it  consumes 
but  7  to  8  gallons  of  distillate  in  10 
hours  steady  running. 

Here's  your  pump  if  your  head  is 
not  too  high.  Ask  us  about  it.  Use 
the  coupon. 


Address   — 

Rural  Route  No  

7U  'M 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

711  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Branches:       Fresno       Los  Angeles 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  In  quality  and  quantity 

For  MAY,  FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggeler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Kerosene 

is  the  ideal  fuel  when  used  in  the 
Ensign  Fuel  Converter 

Write  for  Catalog — Specifying  make  of  tractor 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 


217  East  17th  St, 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


States  Should  Own  Public  Lands. 

All  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  including  national  forests,  but 
not  including  national  parks,  should 
be  given  to  the  States  within  which 
they  are  located.  This  is  the  belief  of 
the  Washington  State  Board  of  For- 
estry, which  states  in  a  strong  letter 
that  the  expense  of  forest  administra- 
tion by  the  Government  has  exceeded 
the  revenue  and  that  natural  refores- 
tation of  cut-over  areas  is  so  much 
more  extensive  than  the  artificial  re- 
forestation done  by  the  Government 
as  to  make  the  latter  of  small  impor- 
tance. The  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  in  attempting  to  make 
his  service  more  effective,  is  propos- 
ing expenditures  and  regulations 
which  the  Washington  State  Board 
believe  would  largely  be  admin- 
ministered  by  unpractical  men  and 
would  unnecessarily  hamper  the  com- 
mercial use  of  forests.  The  Wash- 
ington law  provides  that  State  lands 
from  which  timber  has  been  cut  are 
reserved  for  forest-growing  purposes 
unless  they  are  of  greater  agricultural 
value. 

Produce  Shipments  Inspected. 

Shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
destinations  outside  of  California  may 
obtain  carlot  inspections  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors  who  issue  certificates 
as  to  quality  and  condition,  provided 
they  ship  via  San  Francisco  Bay  points 
or  via  Sacramento.  This  will  elim- 
inate disputes  with  Eastern  market 
men  regarding  condition  and  will 
make  railroad  claims  much  easier  to 
collect.  The  cost  will  be  $2.50  per 
carload  at  Bay  points.  If  inspected 
at  Sacramento,  the  cost  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  carfare  of  the  in- 
spector from  San  Francisco  and  re- 
turn. A  very  small  appropriation  is 
made  for  this  service,  and  inspections 
can  be  made  only  in  transit  or  at  the 
receiving  end.  Even  this  service  will 
be  withdrawn  if  sufficient  interest  is 
not  shown  by  shippers.  C.  J.  Hansen, 
510  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  is  the 
Government  inspector.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  another  inspection  office  at 
Los  Angeles,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
installed. 

Corn  Cultivation  Draws  Moisture. 

Mammoth  growth  of  Indian  corn  is 
secured  by  E.  C.  Frazee  of  Sonoma 
county  on  bottom  land  six  or  eight 
feet  above  the  water-table  in  midsum- 
mer with  no  irrigation.  A  water-table 
is  no  good  unless  you  can  get  moisture 
to  rise  from  it  to  the  crop  roots.  This 
is  accomplished  by  Mr.  Frazee  by  plow- 
ing early  and  disking  just  before  the 
corn  is  planted  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May.  The  moisture  would  make  a 
second  plowing  turn  up  cloddy,  which 
is  to  be  avoided.  He  plants  in  bills  to 
cultivate  both  ways.  Where  most 
people  miss  it  with  corn  is  that  they 
don't  cultivate  enough,  according  to 
Mr.  Frazee,  who  cultivates  three  or 
four  times  each  way  regardless  of 
how  clean  or  loose  the  ground  is. 
This  keeps  moisture  close  to  the  sur- 
face through  the  summer.  Even  at 
that,  he  has  followed  corn  roots  Bix 


feet  deep.  Roots  completely  fill  the 
rows  by  July;  so  only  the  early  culti- 
vations can  be  deep  or  close  to  the 
plants. 

Onion  Markets  Stronger. 

Most  States  have  shipped  fewer 
onions  to  market  from  the  1919  crop 
than  till  the  corresponding  date  from 
the  1918  crop;  but  California  shipped 
more,  and  partially  offset  the  short- 
age. However,  the  prices  are  advanc- 
ing steadily.  In  the  week  ending 
March  22,  Eastern  and  mid-Western 
yellow  varieties  wholesaled  at  $6  to 
$6.75  per  100  pounds,  sacked  in  con- 
suming markets.  At  the  same  time 
prices  in  Chicago  stood  at  $5  to  $6. 
while  California  Australian  Browns 
ranged  from  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Higher  Than  in  Homestead  Days. 

The  homesteader  invested  little  ex- 
cept labor  in  his  crop.  The  farm 
owner  today  ordinarily  Invests  not 
on|y  his  labor,  but  the  interest  on  a 
big  price  for  his  land,  and  interest, 
repairs,  and  depreciation  on  a  large 
investment  in  machinery.  The  pioneer 
earned  wages  for  his  labor;  the  far- 
mer of  today  must  earn  not  only 
wages,  but  interest  on  his  investment 
He  is  a  capitalist  as  well  as  a  laborer. 
— Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture. 

Drainage  Ditches  by  Dynamite. 

Is  labor  short  for  that  job  of  drain- 
age? Dynamite  will  take  its  place; 
and  much  faster,  too,  in  wet  soils. 
Drive  a  row  of  holes  down  the  center 
of  the  proposed  ditch,  2%  to  3  feet 
deep  (if  a  ditch  about  four  feet  deep 
is  wanted  in  heavy  soils)  and  about 
four  feet  apart.  Tamp  P.  pounds  of 
40  per  cent  dynamite  in  each  hole, 
using  electric  blasting  cap3  and  bat- 
tery to  fire  them.  The  regular  elec- 
tric machine  fires  about  30  at  once. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Importations. 

During  the  7%  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1920,  9,543,100  pounds  of  for- 
eign alfalfa  seed  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  1,272,413  pounds  per 
month.  Importations  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  February  were  far  below  the 
average,  being  187,800  pounds.  The 
average  annual  imports  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1914  were  7,301,712 
pounds. 

American  Lands  in  American  Hands. 

A  recent  court  decision,  holding  that 
Japanese  guardians  of  minor  children 
cannot  legally  buy  land  or  make  con- 
tracts in  the  names  of  their  wards 
has  been  followed  by  suits  to  clear  up 
the  title  of  lands  so  contracted  to 
Japanese  guardians.  This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  keeping 
American  lands  in  American  hands. 

Grain  Elevator  for  Price  of  Sacks ! 

We  will  build  grain  elevators  ir  you 
will  contribute  the  probable  cost  of 
sacks  for  your  crop  this  season.  We 
will  store  your  grain  at  less  cost  than 
warehouse  charges,  store  it  better, 
load  more  promptly,  and  can  sell  for 
you  at  better  prices  than  for  sacked 
grain.  —  Market  Department,  Glenn 
County  Farm  Bureau. 


More  Imperial  Valley  Cantaloupes 


The  growing  season  for  canta- 
loupes in  Imperial  Valley  has  been 
the  most  favorable  ever  known,  as 
stated  by  E.  W.  Stillwell  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  March  23. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  acres 
were  planted  early  and  the  hills 
covered  with  oiled  paper  to  protect 
them  from  cold.  Many  of  these  on 
March  23  had  made  vines  eight  to 
ten  inches  long  and  were  in  bloom 
with  some  fruit  already  set.  Seven 
to  nine  thousand  acres  are  estimated 
to  have  been  planted  later  and  these 
are  coming  along  nicely.  The  first 
carload  shipments  seem  likely  to  go 
forward  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

But  the  50  per  cent  increase  in 
acreage  over  last  year  involves  at- 
tempts by  many  inexperienced  grow- 


ers on  unsuitable  soils;  so  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  shipments  is  not 
probable.  Under  the  present  market- 
ing system,  it  has  been  found  that 
300  carloads  per  day  may  be  shipped 
profitably.  Last  season  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  more  than  this  many  were 
shipped;  and  on  tbese  cantaloupes 
losses  were  recorded. 

The  large  proportion  of  early 
planting  in  1920  and  the  unusual 
warmth  of  the  spring  are  likely  to 
spread  out  the  harvest  and  shipments 
more  evenly  over  a  longer  period,  so 
even  the  increased  crop  may  move 
without  loss.  Only  about  10,000  re- 
frigerator cars  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  sbipment  of  the  crop, 
which  on  the  normal  basis  of  0.56 
carloads  per  acre  would  total  about 
11,760  cars. 
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JL  Nam  e  and  a  Brand 

to  Thrust 

THE  NAME  of  Goodrich,  branded  on  automobile  tires,  is  itself 
a  certification  of  the  very  utmost  in  tire  satisfaction. 

Stamped  upon  millions  of  tires,  it  has  stood  and  today  stands 
responsible  for  their  superior  quality  and  service. 

Goodrich  keeps  faith  with  every  buyer  of  its  tires.  Frankly, 
openly,  it  states  the  least  that  a  Goodrich  Tire,  with  proper  usage, 
will  deliver. 

6000  Miles  for  Fabric  Tires,  8000  Miles  for  Silvertown  Cords! 
It  is  an  adjustment  basis  ^maintained  only  by  virtue  of  persistent 
high  quality  reflected  in  the  big  mileage  which  the  tires  deliver. 

Goo.dricli 
Tires 


FOUNDED  I&89 


TfiADE  MARK 


Ikt  Goodrich  ^Adjustment  "Basis : 
Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
Silvertown  Cords,  8000  Miles 
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DIENER'S 


Sweet  fodder  Soudan 


(August  I'liutn,  'I'ui  ii'    County  Field.) 

New  Production;  tremendous  producer  o( 
sweet,  soft,  palatable  fodder,  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  all  standard  fodders:  hisrh  seed  yield 
jrrcatly  in.reases  value  for  silagx-  or  direct 
feediiiir.  The  corning  fodder  crop.  Originated 
by  Richaixl  Die  tier,  noted  plant  breeder.  Sold 
by  Morse  Seed  Co..  Special  Agents.  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  by  D.  J.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal.. 
Grower.  Dairymen,  Pork  Producers  and 
Poultrymen.  write  lor  circular. 

I'KICK: 

fl.OO,  lb.;    10  lbs.,  .-'inn.    100  lbs.,  ¥80.00. 


Ditch  This 

Simplex 


The 

easlest.quick- 
est  way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  man 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  V-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Many  farmers  arc 
thusturuingtheir 
waste  wet  lands 
from  the  growing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  finest  aiW 
most  profitable  of 
farm  products 
with  this 


Ditcher  — Tarracer 

Lasts  life  time.   All  steel :  ad- 
justable;   reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.    Also  ter- 
races, fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
out  old  ditches  and 
cuts  irrigalinc  lat- 
erals.   Scijt  on  10 
days'  trial,  money 
back  guarantee.  Write 
booklet   and  prices. 

Distributors: 

"k7"m.  M  ADE  A  CO..  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  C.  SHAW  CO..  Storkton.  Cal. 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
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r  \  I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engl 

Want  It— Save  Ton  115  to  #00. 


Strle-Sutiunary.  Foruble  or  Haw  Rig.  Aof 
—  --2.  S.  4,6,  a.,  1^,18.  £!or  80  a-P.  c,a»borjUa» 
Tarm*.  bOSCU  InoiUoo  on  ordw.  Catalog  FRKE. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2860  Oakland  Ave, 


Manias  City,  Ma, 


3865  Empire  Oli  _ 
Pittttmrah,  Pa.  - 


Dealers 
In 

PAPKF 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-45  First  St.,  Ban  Francisco 
Blake,  Mof f itt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


BEAN  DEMAND  INCREASES-SUPPLY  DECREASES 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prete  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


"The  demand  for  beans  is  beginning 
to  reappear  after  a  long  period  of  in- 
action. Beans  are  about  the  cheapest 
food  on  the  market  today;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  prices  will  soon 
advance  materially."  This  quotation 
is  from  an  official  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Grain  Co.,  who  knows  that 
when  he  says  it  bean  holders  will 
hold  tighter  and  it  will  be  harder  for 
his  company  to  do  business  on  a  rising 
market. 

Figures  probably  obtained  for  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Can- 
ners'  As.s'n  are  reported  showing  that 
American  consumption  of  canned 
beans  in  1914  was  approximately 
100,000,000  cans.  Production  and 
consumption  increased  during  the 
war.  And  the  1919  consumption  is 
estimated  at  400,000,000  cans.  Adver- 
tising campaigns  are  projected  by  the 
great  canners  which  will  surely  in- 
crease the  demand  very  greatly  in 
this  direction. 

At  most  of  the  banks  in  America, 
we  now  see  cards  announcing  that 
any  one  who  wants  to  send  food  to 
friends  in  Europe  may  accomplish 
that  effect  by  buying  food-drafts  to 
be  sent  to  their  friends  by  mail. 
These  drafts  are  to  be  presented  at 
certain  warehouses  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  in  Europe  in 
exchange  for  definite  assortments  of 
food.  Each  assortment  includes  a 
pound  of,  beans  per  each  dollar's 
worth  of  total  food  involved.  Sales 
of  these  drafts  have  been  generous; 
one  report  having  recently  stated  that 
over  a  million  dollars'  worth  per  day 
were  being  sold.  Over  $20,000,000 
worth  had  been  sold  at  that  time, 
meaning  that  heavy  shipments  of 
beans  must  be  made  to  cover  these 
drafts. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  we 
are  not  exporting  more  beans  now  is 
the  foreign  money  exchange  situation. 
The  best  talent\in  America  is  working 
to  the  limit  to  devise  a  way  of  re- 
storing .equilibrium  to  the  exchange; 
and  adjustment  will  surely  come  soon. 
When  it  does,  we  may  again  expect 
greater  export  orders  for  staple, 
easily  shippable  foods,  of  which  beans 
are  among  the  most  available.  The 
exchange  situation  has  no  effect  on 
the  food  drafts  mentioned  above, 
however. 

Trice  Should  [acreage  Demand* 

"Beans  are  the  only  staple  food 
product  now  selling  at  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  their  sale  price  in  1917,  so  far 
as  growers  are  concerned,"  said  Aaron 
Sapiro.  attorney  for  the  California 
Bean  Growers'  Ass'n,  last  October  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 
"The  bean  grower  is  getting  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  he  was  offered  in 
1917."  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  average  prices  received  by 
producers  of  the  U.  S.  for  beans,  as 
recently  published  in  the  Monthly 
Crop  Reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  were  $6.07 
per  hundred  February  15,  1917,  $7.08 
a  year  later,  $4.52  a  year  after  that, 
and  $4.47  February  15,  1920. 

Hi-  Holdover  Is  Little  Club. 

The  bean  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  grown  almost  entirely  in  half  a 
dozen  States.  These  States  in  1918 
produced  515,040,000  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. .The  1919  crop  was  just  a 
trifle  over  half  of  that.  But,  as  Mr. 
Sapiro  stated  October  13.  1919,  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there 
was,  on  that  date  a  holdover  of  150.- 
000,000  pounds  of  the  1918  California 
crop  alone.  This  was  a  heavy  club 
in  the  hands  of  all  dealers  who 
wanted  to  beat  down  prices  of  the 
1919  crop  to  growers.  It  also  made 
growers  more  eager  to  sell  their  1919 
crops  at  most  any  price,  because  in 
many  districts  the  warehouses  were 
full  of  the  old  beans  and  could  not 
accept  the  1919  beans  then  being  har- 
vested. Without  warehouse  receipts, 
the  growers  could  not  borrow  money 
on  their  new  beans,  and  a  lot  of  them 
had  to  have  money  even  at  sacrifices 
of  price. 


The  effect  of  California  conditions 
on  the  general'  bean  market  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  1918  Cali- 
fornia crop  was  practically  half  of 
the  1918  U.  S.  crop;  and  the  propor- 
tion was  nearly  as  great  in  1919.  This 
local  holdover,  however,  does  not  fully 
explain  why  the  price  went  down  at 
a  time  when  other  food  products  were 
ballooning  and  Europe  as  well  as 
western  Asia  were  in  throes  of  star- 
vation. 

Dig  Club  Is  Imports  from  Orient 

Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria  have 
in  recent  years  produced  an  average 
close  to  700,000,000  pounds  of  beans 
per  year,  up  to  the  end  of  1917,  as 
figured  reasonably  close  from  official 
reports.  Their  production  since  then 
has  increased.  The  object  of  all  their 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  to  compete  in  America  and 
Europe  with  American  beans.  They 
were  shipped  during  those  years  at 
prices  enough  below  the  American 
costs  of  production  so  that  the  Ori- 
ental beans  were  Bold  to  consumers 
while  American  beans  rested  in 
peace,  and  while  American  growers 
lost  all  peace  of  mind,  though  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  a  piece  of 
their  minds  freely  to  whomsoever 
would  listen. 

At  the  Congressional  committee  in- 
vestigation mentioned  above,  Mr.  Sa- 
piro pointed  out  that  the  Oriental  bean 
trade  with  America  grew  from  less 
than  $350,000  in  1914  to  over  $12,000,- 
000  in  1918,  and  is  continuing  at  the 
latter  rate.  Prior  to  the  war,  Ameri- 
can bean  growers  had  no  Oriental 
competition.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  America  imported  198,- 
559,620  pounds  of  beans  and  lentils 
from  Asia.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1919,  we  imported  181,- 
456,560  pounds.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1919  the  United  States  im- 
ported an  average  over  20,000,000 
pounds  of  Oriental  beans  every  month, 
showing  that  the  Oriental  competition 
continues. 

Speculators,  Not  Consumers,  Benefit. 

It  was  shown  in  the  investigation 
that  beans-  imported  from  the  Orient 
are  bought  from  growers  these,  by 
speculators,  largely  Japanese,  at 
prices  less  than  three  cents  per  pound 
and  averaging  very  little  above  two 
cents  even  since  wages  for  laborers 
there  have  advanced  100  to  150  per 
cent.  The  freight  rate  to  U.  S.  was  $7 
to  $9  per  ton  or  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  pound.  Probably  these  beans  cost 
speculators  '.around  three  cents  a 
pound  by  the  time  they  are  delivered 


at  American  ports.  Sometimes  the 
Japanese  ship  the  beans,  but  they  more 
often  sell  in  Japan  to  American  spec- 
ulators. 

Affidavits  of  a  dozen  growers  of 
small  white  beans  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  showing  details  of  their  costs 
of  production,  figured  on  a  basis  in- 
cluding .a  salary  for  the  grower,  in- 
terest on  investment,  and  all  other 
items  of  expense  in  producing  and 
warehousing  their  crops,  show  that 
the  average  cost  of  producing  their 
1,809,800  pounds  of  beans  in  1918  was 
7.03  cents  per  pound.  These  figures 
include  nothing  to  cover  unusual 
hazards  or  occasional  crop  failures. 

There  is  about  four  cents  differ- 
ence between  American  costs  of  pro- 
duction as  thus  figured  and  the  price 
at  which  competing  Oriental  beans 
can  be  landed  here.  The  Orientals 
have  that  much  advantage  due  largely* 
to  their  child-labor  and  woman-labor. 

Do  American  or  European  consum-^ 
ers  get  the  benefit  of  that  four  cents?- 
Not  so.    It  is  not  necessary,  while 
American  beans  are  raised,  for  the 
Japanese  or  American  speculators  to* 
sell  much  below  the  American  cost  of 
production.    They  have  been  under- 
selling us  very  little  here  and  in  other 
countries. 

Speculators  absorbed  the  difference 
on  the  Oriental  beans,  and  America 
bean  growers  were  forced  to  hold 
large  carryover.  If  they  had  been  con-4 
tent  to  sell  at  less  than  cost  of  pro-* 
duction,  the  Oriental  prices  could! 
have  been  dropped  almost  without' 
limit  and  still  forced  American  grow-' 
ers  to  hold  their  beans. 

Program  to  Make  Beans  Profitable,  ; 

Now  there  is  an  active  and  conm 
certed  movement  to  correct  these  cod 
ditions  which  have  demoralized  Amen 
ican  growers  and  led  many  of  them  to. 
dispose  of  their  bean  machinery.  The 
prograinjncludes  three  planks,  one 
of  whidfis  particularly  emphasized: 

(1)  Prevent  the  false  naming  of  Ori- 
ental beans  coming  into  this  country; 

(2)  compel  them  to  be  labeled  and 
sold  for  what  they  are;  (3)  place  an 
import  tariff  on  them,  which  will  wipe 
out  the  speculators'  profits  and  land 
the  Oriental  beans  here  at.  a  figure 
which  equals  the  California  cost  of 
production  (the  Eastern  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  still  higher).  This  means  a 
four-cent  tariff.  The  fight  has  been- 
on  in  Congress  for  several  months. 
If  you  believe  in  it,  write  your  Con- 
gressman a  letter  telling  him  so. 
Otherwise  Congress  is  likely  at  best  to 
give  the  bean  growers  only  a  sop. 


:c 

: 


The  Passing  of  a  Great  Industry 

(Writtrn  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  K.  Cooper,  Lompoc.) 


Due  to  apathy  and  inaction  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  bean  grow- 
ers of  our  state  in  failing  to  give  their 
support  to  the  only  organization  cap- 
able and  willing  to  render  assistance 
in  securing  Congressional  aid,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  great  California  en- 
terprise is  soon  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Discouraged  by  ruinous  foreign 
competition,  which  our  legislative  body 
is  taking  no  active  steps  to  control, 
California  bean  farmers  are  abandon- 
ing this  once  valuable  crop  in  favor  of 
the  smaller  grains;  and  the  bean  crop 
industry,  once  second  in  importance 
in  the  list  of  all  agricultural  products, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. 

In  1917  the  bean  crop  of  the  State 
was  valued  at  40  to  50  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  outranked  by  the  citrus 
industry  only. 

In  1919  beans  had  dropped  to  sev- 
enth place,  through  reduced  acreage 
and  lessened  valuation,  with  a  total 
value  of  nineteen  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  while  for  this  sea- 
son of  1920  a  careful  canvass  of  the 
principal  bean-producing  centers 
shows  that  the  land  In  preparation  for 
beans  will  not  reach  fifty  per  cent  of 
last  year's  reduced  acreage. 


The  answers  to  the  questions  whi 
these  alarming  figures  naturally  br 
forth  is  told  in  two  words — Orien 

beans. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  average 
uual  imports  and  exports  of  our  coufl 
try  were  approximately  the  same;  our 
farmers  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
all  the  beans  normally  consumed  here. 

In  1918,  however,  the  imports  sud- 
denly jumped  from  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately one  million   bushels  to 
over  four  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels,  this  in  addition  to  the 
huge  domestic  crop  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Food  Administl 
tion  through  the  efforts  of  its  agen" 
who  had  urged  upon  the  Callforn 
fanner  the  necessity  of  producing 
abundance,   and   who   had  virtual 
commanded  him  to  "farm  every  avafl 
able  Acre,   without    thought    of  ex- 
pense, that  food  for  our  army  and  am 
civilian  population  might  be  assuraT 

The  California  farmer  still  holds.' 
part  of  these  beans.  They  are  not  i 
able  now,  with  the  great  blocks 
Orientals  still  In  warehouses,  or  arr 
ing  weekly  from  Japanese  ports. 

As  a  consequence  the  farmers 
fast  quitting  this  crop;  and  witbt 
very  few  years  beans  will  have 
included,    with    coffee    and  tea. 
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purely  foreign-grown  products.  This 
idea  Is  being  fostered  and  encouraged 

by  the  importers  and  dealers  by  ad- 
vertising and  forcing  these  beans 
upon  the  trade,  until  shortly  the  Ori- 
ental product,  hand-picked  by  per- 
spiring Asiatic  women  and  children, 
will  be  considered  the  standard 
tli rough  this  country. 

When  this  sorry  day  arrives,  and 
the  American  farmers  shall  have 
ceased  producing  this  necessary  art- 
icle, it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  to 
what  heights  the  price  of  beans  will 
soar,  when  an  Oriental  monopoly  is 
secured.  It  will  require  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  re-establish  this 
industry  when  it  is  once  abandoned. 
During  this  period  the  American  con- 
sumer will  pay  dearly  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  right  the  wrong  done 
to  the  American  bean  farmer. 

It  costs  approximately  seven  cents 
a  pound  to  produce  beans  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  charges  In  the  Eastern 
States  are  even  higher,  while  the  Ori- 
ental bean  is  sold  to  the  exporter  in 
Japan  at  about  two  cents.  Therefore, 
with  the  ridiculous  duty  of  forty-two 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  ocean 
freight  rate  of  three  dollars  a  ton  to 
American  ports,  these  beans  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit  by  the  importer  at  sev- 
eral cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  of«  the  domestic  article. 

When  the  fact  is  realized  that  the 
normal  pre-war  production  of  the 
Orient  was  twenty-two  times  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  this  has 
been  enormously  increased  since  1915, 
and  when  one  learns  through  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  California  farmer  that 
any  variety  grown  profitably  in  Amer- 
ica can  be,  and  will  be  exactly  dupli- 
cated abroad  and  in  any  desired  quan- 
tity, it  becomes  evident  that  an  effec- 
tive protective  tariff  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity. 

Furthermore,  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  beans  here 
amounts  to  but  eight  pounds  per  an- 
num per  capita,  it  is  clear  that  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  four  cents  a  pound, 
which  wouffl  put  our  domestic  beans 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  Ori- 
entals, would  affect  the  consumer  by 
but  a  few  cents  for  a  year's  supply, 
while  saving  to  this  country  an  in- 
mistry  which  might  mean  the  saving 
of  the  nation  in  the  event  of  war. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  our  Cali- 
fornia soils  are  suitable  for  beans  pri- 
marily, and  that  the  growing  of  other 
crops  must  be  undertaken  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  in  competition  with  these 
other  crops  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, it  is  readily  seen  that  the  loss  to 
California  of  her  bean  crop,  together 
with  the  investment  included  in  facil- 
ities for  handling  the  same,  will  mean 
a  further  loss  in  land  values,  and  in 
geneval  prosperity  to  the  State  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars — this,  in  addition  to 
reducing  to  a  condition  of  poverty 
hundreds  of  once  prosperous  farmers, 
who  were  able  to  maintain  their  fam- 
ilies in  comfort  on  farms  of  forty 
acres  or  less,  a  condition  impossible 
when  the  culture  of  the  lower-priced 
barley,  or  other  grains  is  undertaken. 

Some  six  thousand  or  more  farmers 
in  California  once  owed  their  prosper- 
ity to  the  culture  of  the  bean,  and  now 
it  is  doubtful  if  in  tfrls  season  of  1920 
over  two   thousand  will   have  the 
means  or  the'eourage  to  attempt  this 
costly  crop,  in  the  face  of  the  discour- 
aging conditions  now  so  apparent. 
The  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
iation  has  been  particularly  active  in 
the  effort  to  secure  adequate  protec- 
ion  for  our  industry,  but  has  not  met 
he  support  and  co-operation  that  it 
leserves  from  all  thinking  growers. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  secure  this 
lid  if  all  bean  growers  are  brought  to 
realization  of  the  importance  of 
heir  active  support  of  this  associa~ 
ion  in  its  activities  to  save  this  in- 
lustry,  but  if  farmers  generally  main- 
am  an  attitude  of  indifference,  and 
tesitate  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
>ne  organization  capable  of  securing 
ellef,  then  the  association  will  be 
orced  to  cease  or  slacken  its  efforts, 
nd  a  great  calamity  shall  have  be- 
allen  California. 
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Ihampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Factory  Equipment  on 
Ford  Cars  Since  1911 


ALONG  time  ago,  in  1911, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company 
chose  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
as  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ford  Car. 

The  judgment  of  Ford  en- 
gineers is  summed  up  in  the 
Ford  Motor  Company's  in- 
struction book  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  experimenting  with 
different  makes  of  plugs.  The 
make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford 
engines  are  equipped  when 
they  leave  the  factory  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  motor." 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle 
and  stationary  engine.  Order 
a  set  from  your  dealer  today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  in- 
sulator and  the  World  Trade  Mark  on  the  box 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Moles  never  eat  potatoes  but  are  ' 
3nd  of  noxious  insects  and  grubs. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Sudan  Grass 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  into  the  U.  3.  in  1909  from  the  Sudan 
in  Africa.  Testa  by  the  department  of  Agriculture  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  where  rainfall  is  deficient. 

CULTURE — Sudan  Grass  is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  be 
drilled  or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  is 
ample;  for  broadcasting  15  to  25  lbs.  should  be  used.  It 
grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  yields  from  3  to  8  tons  per 
acre.  You  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if  irrigated  three 
or  four  cuttings. 

SUDAN  ORASS  FOR  PASTURE — During  the  months  of 
August,  September  and  October.  aU  other  grasses  are  dry, 
then  is  the  time  Sudan  is  most  valuable  for  fall  pasture, 
and  by  having  it  fenced  in  small  fields  it  will  yield  food 
for  six  times  as  much  stock  as  any  other  forage  will  with- 
out irrigation.  For  milk  cows  and  hogs,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  pasture  than  Sudan  Grass.  It  wiU 
solve  the  bay  proposition  as  nothing  else  can  or  wUl  do 
in  this  climate.  A  good  silage  and  balanced  ration.  This 
seed  was  grown  on  our  own  farm,  and  is  free  from 
Johnson  Grass. 

PRICE  PER  POUND 
10-Ib.  lots,  25c  100-lb.  lots,  20c 

250-lb.  lots.  10c  500-lb.  lots,  18c 

1000-lb.  lots,  17c. 


BOWMAN'S 

721  J  Street, 


HARDWARE  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


RHUBARB  IMPROVED 

PT  A  N'T  NftW  Growers  making  $1000 
L  Lit\XV  A  L*\J  11  and  over  per  acre 
annually.     Splendid  results  in  six  months. 

Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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CO-LIGHT 


THERE 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


Country  life  is  being  revolutionized.  Darkness  and  drudgery  are  retreat- 
ing. Electricity  for  light  and  power  purposes  is  routing  the  farmer's  worst 
foes.  DELCO-LIGHT  is  recognized  today  as  the  biggest  single  factor  '  in  secur- 
ing happier,  healthier  working  conditions.  Until  its  introduction  five  years  ago, 
the  problem  of  applying  electricity  to  lighting  and  power  problems  on  every 
farm  anywhere,  was  unsolved.  Today,  DELCO-LIGHT  is  universally  and  fav- 
orably known.  There  are  more  than  3,000  DELCO  plants  operating  satisfac- 
torily today  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Easy  to  Operate 

DELCO-LIGHT  is  simple  to  operate.  Any 
member  of  your  family  can  successfully  get  the 
most  out  of  its  abundant  capacity.  It  consists 
of  an  engine,  generator  and  switchboard  built 
as  a  compact  unit.  This  unit  with  the  storage 
battery  comprises  the  complete  equipment. 

DELCO-LIGHT  runs  on  kerosene  an  im- 
portant factor  in  these  days  of  rising  fuel  costs. 
It  is  very  compact,  so  that  it  does  not  take  up 
much  space  and  is  easy  to  install.  Its  power  is 
applicable  to  more  than  50  expense-saving  de- 
vices for  farm  work  and  house  work. 


Tn  the  long  list  of  electrical  devices  which 
make  life  fuller,  freer,  more  comfortable  and 
more  secure  than  it  was  for  our  grandfathers, 
the  storage  battery  must  be  given  a  leading 
place.  It  is  the  storage  battery  that  makes  the 
farm  electric  plant  practical  and  really  satis- 
factory. 


Quantity  production  has  made  possible  the 
incorporation  in  DELCO-LIGHT  of  storage 
batteries  containing  numerous  and  exclusive 
features  of  greatest  importance.  Their  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  were  the  volume  of 
production  less.  In  no  other  way  would  it  be 
possible  to  offer  as  a  part  of  DELCO-LIGHT 
the  big,  sturdy,  powerful  battery  of  exclusive 
design  and  construction. 

Exclusive  Features 

Mechanical  features  of  DELCO-LIGHT  arc 
simple.     It   is  DIRECT-CONNECTED- th.  iv 

are  no  belts  to  slip,  break  or  be  replaced.  It  is 
SELF-CRANKING  —  pressing  down  on  the 
starting  lever  starts  the  engine. 

Tin    DELCO    engine    is  AIR-COOLED— 

there  is  no  water  to  carry,  to  freeze  or  to  boil 
away.  There  is  only  one  place  to  put  oil.  A 
gear  splash  oiling  system  carries  oil  to  all  parts 
requiring  lubrication.  A  SIMPLE  MIXING 
VALVE  regulates  the  fuel  supply.  There  is 
NO  CARBURETOR.  BALL  and  ROLLER 
BEARINGS  cut  down  friction  and  increase 
efficiency. 


ENGINE  AND  STORAGE  BATTERIES  ARE  COMBINED  IN  A  LIGHT 
AND    POWER    UNIT    THAT    EMBODIES   EVERY  ADVANTAGE 


de  Jongh  &  Cochran 


LOS  ANGELES 
129  E.  SIXTH  STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS 

FRESNO 
715  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
880  MISSION  STREET 
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itter  of  but  a  few  years  since  the  farm  power  plant  was  indeed  rare — quite  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  average 
abor-saving  ability  of  the  small  electric  motor  has  become  better  known,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  every 
at  requires  stationary  power,  and  the  current  to  run  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  derived  from  the  small  private 
From  the  FARM  NUMBER  of  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING. 

era  of  electricity  for  all  practical  farm  purposes  is  yet  young,  more  than  100,000 
plants  are  today  being  operated  profitably  and  successfully   by  enthusiastic  owners. 
DELCO-LIGHT  has  conclusively  proved  itself  big  enough,  powerful  enough  and  yet  eco- 
meel  every  requirement  of  the  modern  farm.     Remember,  DELCO-LIGHT  is  not  an  exper- 
,  untried,  unproved  device.    Its  mechanical   principles   are  so    basic,    so    simple,    that  farm 
standards   must    always   prevail.    DELCO-LIGHT   installed  on  your  farm  will  last  a  life  time. 


\  SATISFIED  USER  NEAR  YOU 


If  you  want  electricity — and  of  course  you  do — DELCO-LIGHT  will  give  it 
to  you  at  once.  No  waiting  for  power  companies  to  find  men  and  materials.  No 
paying  or  waiting  for  transmission  lines  to  be  built.  No  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  electricity  to  your  place.  When  you  install  a  DELCO  you  OWN 
YOUR  OWN  PLANT — you  have  juice  when  you  want  it  and  as  long  as  you 
want  it  without  regulation  and  without  restriction. 

You  can  enjoy  DELCO-LIGHT  this  spring  and  summer  because  we  can 
make  immediate  deliveries  to  those  who  order  now. 


Don't  go  through  another  hot  season  without 
the  comforts  of  DELCO-LIGHT  electricity.  No 
more  hot  oil  lamps  to  draw  the  bugs  and  raise 
the  temperature  of  kitchen  and  living  rooms 
No  more  dangerous,  smoky  lanterns  in  the 
barns.  Instead,  all  the  easy  comforts  of  the 
city.  A  button  pressed — bright,  clear  lamps 
to  readrand  work  by;  electric  fans  to  cool  the 
house. 

Pays  for  Itself 

DELCO-LIGHT  pays  |or  itself.  At  current 
operating  rates.  ONE  CENT'S  WORTH  OF 

ELECTRICITY  will  operate  a  6-pound  flat- 
iron  for  fifteen  minutes;  or  will  drive  an  elec- 
tric vacuum  cleaner  long  enough  to  clean  450 
square  feet  of  carpet ;  or  run  a  sewing  machine 
or  12-inch  fan  two  hours;  or  lift  100  gallons 
of  water  100  feet;  or  run  separator,  churn, 
saw  wood,  clip  horses,  cut  fodder,  etc.,  at.  cor- 
responding "penny  costs." 

Low  cost  of  operation  with  maximum  pro- 
duction arc  secured  in  DELCO-LIGHT  as  the 
result  of  years  of  study  by  two  great  manu- 


facturing organizations— builders  respectively 
of  the  engine  and  the  storage  battery.  They 
have  studied  with  greatest  care  the  conditions 
under  which  small  electric  plants  are  neces- 
sarily operated. 

Reliable  Performance 

They  know,  better  than  any  purchaser  of 
einy  electric  plant  can  possibly  know,  exactly 
what  a  plant  must  be  and  what  it  must  not  be, 
in  order  to  give  reliable,  long-continued  ser- 
vice. Every  man  who  buys  a  DELCO-LIGHT 
plant  must  enthusiastically  endorse  and  recom- 
mend it.  The  cost  of  the  plant  shrinks  into 
insignificance  when  its  inestimable  advantages 
are  considered. 

The  man  who  puts  his  money  into  a  DELCO- 
LIGHT  plant  can  do  so  with  the  assurance  that 
his  investment  is  safeguarded  by  the  fact  that 
hard-headed,  practical  business  men  have,  in 
their  own  interest,  seen  to  it  that  the  plant 
will  give  the  fullest  possible  satisfaction. 

DELCO-LIGHT  Sales 
Guarantee 

You  can  have  DELCO-LIGHT  installed  in 
your  home  at  once — put  it  to  a  30-day  test  and 
if  Jt  isn't  ALL-SATISFYING,  it  will  be  taken 
out  without  expense  to  yourself  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  cheerfullv. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

de.Tongh  &  Cochran, 

880  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
129  East  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
715  Broadway,  Fresno. 

Piease  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  latest  Delco- 
Light  booklet,  "It  Pays  For  Itself,"  and  other  literature. 

Name  •  

Address   


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 


DELCO-LIGHT  plants 
ill  advance  in  price 
on  May  1,1920.  Write 
dealer  nearest  you  to 
call  at  once.  By  plac- 
ing your  order  before 
May  1,  vou  will  save 
*  $50 


ASK  THE  DEALER 
NEAREST  YOU 


C.  L.  Anderson.  P.  O.  Box  43. 

Woodland.  California. 
Anderson  &  Doyle.  Salinas,  California. 
L.    E.   Atkinson.    Sonora.  California. 
J.   E.   Bartlett.    Yreka,  California. 
Brennan  &   Son,   Loomis.  California. 
Howard  Bowles.  P.  O.  Box  No.  386. 

Santa  Maria.  California. 
Cia.  Electrica  Internacional. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  127,  Nogalea,  Ariz. 
M.  B.  Charles.  39  E.  San  Antonio  St., 

San  Jose.  Calif, 
dejongh  &  Cochran,  880  Mission  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
deJongh  &  Cochran.  129  East  8th  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
deJongh  &  Cochran.  715  Broadway. 

Fresno,  Calif. 
O.  C.  Egelston.   716  Broadway. 

Fresno.  Oallf.. 
Harry  Dolan,  Yerington,  Nevada. 
Richard  Eaton,  914  12th  Street. 

Sacramento,  California. 
W.  R.  Dodge,  Chico,  California. 
Electrical   Installation  Co..  20  West 

Carillo  St.,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Ukiah.  Calif. 
C.  J.  Fulcher,  Lookout.  California. 

G.  C.   Hopkins  405   East   Main  St., 

Visalia.  Calif. 
Harris  Brothers.   131  North   1st  St.. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
Roy  LeMasters.  care  Hughson  Hotel, 

Modesto,  California. 
T.   L.   Laereman,   046   Main  Street. 

El  Centro,  California. 
Lincoln    Highway    Garage   Co.,  Ely, 

Nevada. 

MacRostie  Brothers.  Bishop.  Calif. 

H.  E.   Montague.   4261   Arista  St., 
San  Diego.  California. 

Macondray  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Manila,  P.  I. 
C.   C.   Norris,   1436  W.   Fourth  S., 

Riverside,  CaUf. 
H.  H.  Powell,  P.  O.  Box  No.  421, 

Stockton,  California. 
R.  D.  Pelton,  Willows,  California. 
Paul  R.  Spra«rue,  Qulney.  Calif. 
T.  W.  Smith.  P.  O.   Box  No.  176, 

Eureka.  California. 
W    H.  Starbuck.  458  "B"  Street. 

Santa  Rosa.  California. 
T.   A,  Talley,   P.   O.    Box   No.  40. 

Elko,  Nevada. 

CALL  HIM 
HE  WILL  COME 
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JUDGE  tires  by  results — by  the  mileage 
figures  they  pile  up.  It's  the  safe,  sure 
way  of  measuring  true  value. 
Judge  the  Ajax  Road  King  on  this  basis  and 
you'll  know  why  so  many  farmers  choose  it 
over  every  other  make. 

"Shoulders  of  Strength" 

The  Road  King  is  the  Ajax  fabric  tire  with 
triangular  anti-skid  tread  design.  The  tread 
is  braced  and  reinforced  by  Ajax  "Shoulders 
of  Strength"— an  exclusive  Ajax  feature.  They 
give  the  extra  stamina  which  is  particularly 
important  to  the  man  whose  car  must  travel 
both  good  and  bad  roads. 
The  Road  King  wears  well.  It  piles  up 
splendid  mileage  figures.  It's  the  companion 
of  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 
Sold  by  good,  reliable  dealers  who  display 
the  Ajax  sign. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 

Factories;  Trenton  N.  J.    Branches  in  leading  Citiea 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Queries  ] 

(Written  for  Tactile  Rural  Tress.)  , 


Superphosphate  for  Carrot*  and 
Turnips. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  superphosphate 
too  strong  to  be  applied  to  carrots  and 
turnips  by  scattering  it  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  rows  after  they  are  up? 
Would  it  be  better  to  scatter  it  in  the 
rows  at  seeding  time? — Mrs.  G.  H.  C. 
Areata. 

Superphosphate  is  soluble  and  read- 
ily available  for  growing  plants,  but 
rain  or  irrigation  would  be  required 
to  put  it  within  reach  of  the  roots  if 
scattered  on  the  surface  after  the 
plants  are  up.  That  would  be  pre- 
ferable; but  if  moisture  is  scarce,  mix 
it  in  the  rows  at  seeding  time.  Use 
about  500  pounds  per  acre.  It  will  not 
burn  the  seedlings.  Superphosphate 
manufacturers  have  learned  to  use> 
only  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  not  enough  of  that  to  dis- 
solve all  of  the  phosphates.  In  the 
process  of  treatment  of  phosphate 
rock  or  bone  products  for  superphos- 
phate, the  phosphate  is  made  soluble 
in  water  and  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  lime  to  form  gypsum. 


Rhodes  Grass  Mot  a  Pest. 

To  the  Editor:  Pictures  of  Rhodes 
grass  greatly  resemble  Johnson  grass. 
How  hard  is  it  to  kill  when  you  want 
it  killed?  Is  it  hard  to  start  and  will 
it  get  away  with  Bermuda  grass? — C. 
M.  R.,  Selma. 

Rhodes  grass  has  not  been  tried  out 
extensively  in  California,  and  we  have 
very  little  experience  on  which  to  base 
statements.  The  perniciousness  of 
Johnson  grass  lies  in  its  spreading  un- 
derground by  roolstocks.  Rhodes 
grass  runners  are  on  the  surface  and 
will  root  at  the  joints  if  joints  rest  on 
moist  ground.  It  is  found  not  hard  to 
kill.  A  fine,  warm  moist  seedbed  is 
required  to  start  it  from  seed.  The 
grass  has  been  grown  ntore  in  Texas 
than  here;  and  growers  there  say  it 


is  a  good  enemy  of  Bermuda  and  other 

weeds. 


Larlv  Iticc  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  What  variety  of  rice 
should  I  use  on  heavy  soil  that  holds 
water  well?  Does  one  variety  mature 
any  earlier  than  others?  Where  can 
we  obtain  good  seed?  Is  rice  subject 
to  disease  such  as  smut  or  rust. — K.  R. 
W.,  Valley  Home. 

The  standard  variety  is  Wataribune. 
The  "1600"  and  "1564"  and  Alkoku  are 
earlier  varieties  pretty  well  tried  out 
and  found  satisfactory.  Ask  the  Pa- 
cific Rice  Growers'  Association  at  Sac- 
ramento where  you  can  get  seed.  Rice 
is  remarkably  free  from  disease. 


Australian  Salt-Bush   l»ry  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  Australian 
salt-bush  succeed  in  low  ground  and 
wet  lots? — R.  McC,  Selma. 

We  believe  that  Australian  salt-bush 
grows  wild  in  our  southern  coast 
ranges,  but  is  not  planted  commercial- 
ly. The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  several-  plantings  of  it  in 
the  high  mountain  ranges  without  rec- 
ommending it.  This  plant,  while  quite 
resistant  to  alkali,  thrives  in  dry  lo- 
cations better  than  most  forage  plants. 
We  are  unable  to  find  evidence  that  it 
thrives  in  wet  places. 


Riparian  Rlghti  to  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  My  land  lies  along 
the  Tuloumne  river.  I  plan  to  pump 
water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  this 
land.  Is  it  necessary  to  get  a  permit 
to  do  this,  and  if  so,  from  whom  can 
I  get  it?  Is  there  a  limit  to  the 
amount  one  can  pump  without  a  per- 
mit? The  Tuolumne  River  is,  I  under- 
stand, classed  as  non-navigable  at  this 
point.-rB.  L.  W.,  Modesto. 

You  have  riparian  rights,  which  re- 
quire no  permit  either  from  the  State 
Water  Commission  or  the  Government 
at  present. 


Sacramento  River  Irrigation  Pooled 


(Written  for  Tartar  Riiml  Press.) 


Complete  control  of  most  of  the 
irrigation  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River  between  Sacramento  and  Red 
Bluff  was  given  March  29  to  the 
"Emergency  Water  Conservation  Con- 
ference." Approximately  160,000 
acres  drew  water  from  this  river  last 
year,  and  a  great  many  more  were 
planned  to  do  so  in  1920  until  the 
shortage  proved  unavoidable.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  irrigation  districts, 
except  two,  signed  an  agreement  for 
the  season  of  1920  whereby  110,000 
acres  are  pooled.  Only  the  Glenn- 
Colusa  and  the  Maxwell  districts 
remain  out  of  the  pool.  Irrigationists 
taking  water  from  the  Feather  River 
awaited  the  result  of  the  westside 
conference  before  taking  action,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  favor  entering 
the  pool. 


The  "Conference"  includes  Presi- 
dent E.  O.  Edgerton,  Chief  Hydraulic 
(engineer  C.  H.  Loveland,  and  Ass'i 
Chief  Engineer  L.  S.  Ready,  all  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commission;'  W. 
F.  McClure  of  the  State  Engineering 
Department,  State  Director  of  Agri- 
culture G.  H.  Hecke,  H.  D.  Mac- 
Glashan  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
very,  Frank  Adams  and  F.  J.  Veih- 
nieyer  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  and 
IT.  of  C,  A.  H.  Palmer  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  State  Power  Ad- 
ministrator H.  G.  Butler,  and  LieufS 
Col.  L.  H.  Rand-  of  the  U.  S.  Wat- 
Department. 

This  able  conference  agreed  to  ad- 
minister the  water  fairly  and  to  the 
most  economical  advantage  of  all 
within  the  pool.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
great  deal  of  waste  will  be  avoided. 


Pink  Bollworm  Again  Threatens 


Advices  received  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  Wash- 
ington confirm  the  reports  from 
Louisiana  that  the  pink  bollworm  has 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  moBt  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


invaded  two  parishes  in  that  State, 
as  well  as  having  appreciably  ex- 
tended its  range  of  infestation  in 
Texas.  This  produces  a  serious 
situation  for  the  cotton  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  unless  drastic 
measures  are  adopted,  and  that  with- 
out delay,  the  dreaded  pest  will  be 
beyond  control.  And  the  value  of  the 
important  extermination  work  in 
Texas  will  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

California  has  succeeded,  so  far,  in 
excluding  the  two  prime  cotton  pests, 
the  bollweevil  and  the  pink  boll- 
worm, but  only  through  heroic  meas- 
ures, and  never  a  month  passes  but 
that  the  California  Department  In- 
spection Service  does  not  hold  up 
shipments  of  cotton-seed  and  other 
commodities  from  weevil  and  boll- 
worm infested  States  which  could 
distribute  those  dreaded  pests  and 
.spell  ruin  for  California's  cotton 
industry. 
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TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


For  Plowing  and 
Discing-the  Cletrac 


Put  a  Cletrac  to  work  this  Spring.  It  will  replace 
six  to  eight  horses  —  do  more  kinds  of  work  —  more 
days  a  year  —  save  time  and  cut  costs.  It  will  speed 
up  your  plowing  and  discing  —  allow  you  to  put  more 
acres  under  cultivation  and  produce  bigger  crops. 

The  Cletrac  used  alone  or  in  "fleets"  is  the  right  size 
and  type  for  almost  every  ranch  —  the  one  tractor 
adapted  to  all  conditions. 

No  difference  how  soft  and  slippery  the  soil  is  —  the 
Cletrac  travels  lightly  over  the  surface  on  its  own 
endless  track  without  sinking  in  or  packing.  It  is  light, 
surefooted  and  powerful.  The  Cletrac  "gets"  all  the 
corners  also,  because  it  can  turn  short.  Swings  back 
to  the  furrow  quickly,  without  loss  of  time  or  power. 

In  the  orchard,  too,  the  Cletrac  is  at  home.  Low 
hung,  with  no  projections,  it  weaves  in  and  out  among 
trees  without  injury  to  them.  Use  it  to  move  your 
spray  about. 

And  remember  the  Cletrac  operates  perfectly  on 
kerosene,  distillate  or  "gas". 

Write  today  for  that  interesting  booklet,  "Selecting 
Your  Tractor"  —  it's  free. 


r  - 


HI 

Easy  going  on  a  track, 
the  Cletrac  way. 

Pacific  Coast  I  |  f  Largest  producers 

Sales  Offices:  ^Aw/Viand  *l  XXXCXOT  KM.  of  Tan\  Type 


LOS  ^NGELES,  CAL.     .  TrOCtOTS 

JCLID  / 

SVELA 
OHIO 


san  Francisco,  cal.  19079  EUCLID  AVENUE 

spok^wash.  CLEVELAND  »*.«orU. 


One  of  the  more  than  1,200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stoc\s  is  near  you. 
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Silent  ALAMO 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


The  Silent  Alamo  supplies 
brilliant  illumination  In  the 
house.  Tou  merely  press  a 
button.  Floods  the  bam 
and  other  buildings,  too. 
Adds  many  hours  to  work- 
ing: time. 


PROVIDES  BUN  NING 
mater  for  house  and  bam. 
Supplies  power  to  run  small 
power  machinery  —  operates 
the  chum,  separator,  wash- 
ing: machine,  electric  fan. 
etc. 


THE  QUIETEST  BIN- 
NING and  most  powerful 
motor  used  on  any  similar 
plant.  No  ruinous  vibra- 
tion. Requires  the  mini- 
mum of  attention.  Motor 
automatically  stops  when  oil 
rets  low,  water  runs  low. 
and  when  oatteries  are  fully 
charged.  Trouble-proof. 


WRITE  FOB  ALAMO  BOOKLET,  which  tells  you  how  to  select  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant 

The  silent  Alamo  and  the  l>uro  Residence  Water  System  make  an 
ideal  equipment  for  the  farm  home  anywhere.    Ask  for  DURO  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco.       Oept  A,  420  E.  Third  St,  Los  Angeles 


Write  Ross  Today ! 

IF  YOU  are  going  to  need  an  ensilage  cutter  this  fall  now  is  the  time  to  place 
your  order.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Ross  dealer  In  your  locality,  write  direct  for  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  heavy-duty  machine  that  is  built  In  sizes  to  match  your  present  power 
•  -low-toecd,  clean  cutting,  smooth  vanning 

Ross  Ensilage  Cutters 


Ross  Cutters  are  built  to  give  year  after 
year  highest  grade  and  most  economical 
service.  The  Flywheel  Type  machine  is 
equipped  with  Rockwood  Fibre  Pulley* 
which  absolutely  eliminate  belt  slippage. 
Ross  Ball  Bearing,  End  Thrust  and  Extra 
Knife  Adjustment  forces  the  knives  right  up 
to  the  shear-bar— and  hold*  them  there. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  BIS  Warder  St.,  Spring. 
Held,  Ohio.  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles 
Distributors. 


No  choking,  no  chattering.  Just  smooth, 
steady  running  and  sharp,  clean  cutting 
day  after  day  and  season  after  season. 

Get  the  facts  now.  There  is  a  Ross  Cutter 
to  meet  your  requirements  and  to  match 
your  power— from  4  horse-power  up.  See 
your  dealer-or  drop  us  a  post  card. 


$&9.  fillers 

•  '"^VffSsnfSt 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BFRON  JA(  KSOJi"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-1  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  TISALIA 


row  l  i;  HOLE-DRILLERS 
ORCHARD  BLASTING. 
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(Written  for  I'urlflr  Rural  Press.) 

Land  that  has  been  absolutely 
worthless  for  fruit  is  being  planted  to 
figs  in  Fresno  county  by  Byron  Bearce 
—640  acres  of  It.  Hardpan  is  so 
close  to  the  surface  that  disk  plows 
have  to  be  used.  It  is  being  leveled; 
but  soil  on  many  of  the  high  places 
is  so  thin  that  the  hardpan  has  to  be 
dynamited  to  get  enough  to  fill  the 
low  places.  This  land  is  considered 
worth  $400  an  acre,  and  will  shortly 
be  worth  much  more.  That  is  be- 
cause there  is  much  more  of  good  soil 
under  the  hardpan  than  above  it.  Six 
inches  of  the  hardpan  are  like  lime- 
stone and  three  feet  of  it  is  bad 
enough.  But  similar  hardpan  in  that 
county  has  softened  into  soil  after  be- 
ing broken  up  and  exposed  long 
enough  to  air,  moisture,  bacteria,  etc. 

Lou  Coat  of  Breaking  Hardpan. 

The  cost  of  making  this  land  worth 
$400  per  acre  Is  ridiculously  low.  Ten 
dollars  an  acre  is  the  cost  of  25  per 
cent  dynamite  used  on  the  hardpan. 
Eleven  dollars  an  acre  is  the  cost  of 
boring  holes  for  the  dynamite.  Inci- 
dental costs  are  covered  by  $2.50  per 
acre.  The  trees  are  being  set  30  feet 
apart.  At  every  prospective  tree  loca- 
tion a  two-inch  hole  is  bored  about 
42  inches  deep  and  an  average  of  one 
pound  of  dynamite  is  exploded  there. 
This  "busts  everything"  and  opens  up, 
the  rich  underground  ranch.  The  big 
chunks  are  hauled  off.  Weather  will 
dissolve  the  rest.  About  60  horses  and 
two  big  tractors  are  leveling  the  area 
for  easy  irrigation. 

But  what  sustains  Mr.  Bearce  in  his 
belief  that  the  added  value  will  more 
than  justify  the  great  expense?  He 
has  blasted  land  for  orchard  trees  in 
previous  years.  Three-year  peach 
trees  on  land  that  wouldn't  grow  any- 
thing before  it  was  dynamited  have 
made  as  much  growth  as  four-year 
trees  would  on  good  soli,  because 
their  roots  were  permitted  to  go  un- 
der the  hardpan. 

But  isn't  it  some  job  to  bore  the 


holes  on  640  acres?  Not  with  the  ma- 
chines used  by  Mr.  Bearce.  He  fixed 
up  the  second  one  after  proving  out 
the  first.  A  gas  engine,  mounted  on  a 
wagon  frame,  operates  a  worm  into 
which  a  drill  is  fixed.  It  "drills  a 
hole  in  no  time" — 640  holes  In  a  day! 
Tractor  Hakes  Post-Holes. 
Another  outfit,  preparing  2,000  acres 
for  fruit  in  Merced  county,  consists  of 
a  shaft  set  in  a  frame  over  a  medium- 
sized  tractor.  The  shaft  is  operated 
by  belt  from  the  tractor  pulley  to  one 
end.  At  its  opposite  end  it  has  a 
screw  drive  on  a  drill  rod,  which 
makes  holes  two,  four,  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  used  not  only  for 
blasting,  but  for  post  holes.  The 
posts  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  holes, 
so  a  little  driving  is  required  and  they 
are  set  firm  without  tamping. 


I'OMKR  SHORTAGE  POOl-LI). 


(Written  for  Tactile  Rural  Press.) 

On  March  31,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission's  Power 
Administrator  H.  G.  Butler  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  electric  power 
generated  in  California.  Heretofore, 
only  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
had  been  under  his  jurisdiction. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  even 
with  normal  rainfall  (in  and  after 
March  of  this  year,  there  would  be  14 
to  18  per  cent  less  than  will  probably 
be  demanded  in  1920  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  a  serious  short- 
age in  the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley), all  of  the  leading  power  com- 
panies of  California  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  obey  and  carry  out  all  orders 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  regarding 
restriction  of  service  and  delivery  of 
power  by  one  company  to  any  other 
suffering  shortage. 

For  two  or  three  years,  interconnec- 
tion of  the  sixteen  largest  producing 
companies  has  been  progressing  in  or- 
der that  whenever  the  district  served 
by  one  company  might  need  more 
electricity  than  the  company  could  de- 
liver, it  could  buy  from  some  other 
company  that  might  have  a  surplus 
capacity.  There  is  some  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  practice  due  to 
loss  of  electricity  in  long-distance 
transfer  and  to  differences  in  gener- 
ating systems,  but  it  can  now  be 
worked  to  the  limit  of  economy.  One 
company  buying  power  from  another 
must  pay  rates  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

All  of  the  systems  of  the  State,  ex- 
cept for  one  gap,  had  been  intercon- 
nected before  March  24,  as  reported  by 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer  L.  S.  Ready 
of  the  Railroad  Commission.  This  gap 
is  only  fifteen  miles  across  from  the  , 
P.  G.  &  E.  lines  near  Newman  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  lines 
north  of  Merced.  It  is  expected  to  be 
closed  by  the  first  of  May.  Thus  will 
the  shortage  loss  be  minimized. 


BLASTED  BIG  REDWOOD  STUMPS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jas.  Rrade  Watson,  Sail  Fraurisro.) 

In  three  weeks,  with  the  help  of  one  man,  I  blasted  thirty-two  red- 
wood stumps  from  about  two  acres  of  my  land  in  Sonoma  county,  and 
with  a  team  of  horses  leveled  the  land  and  prepared  It  for  plantjng. 

From  these  stumps  I  obtained  sixty  cords  of  merchantable  four-foot 
wood,  about  ten  cords  more  for  home  use,  besides  two  immense  piles  of 
roots  and  butts  to  be  burned  for  ashes.  I  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  to  wood  cutters,  and  the  cordwood  when  dry  will  sell  for  six 
dollars  per  cord.  I  attribute  my  remarkable  success  to  the  use  of  a 
No.  2  electric  blasting  machine.  It  cost,  with  necessary  leading  and  con- 
necting wires,  $23.50. 

My  largest  stump  was  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  maximum  diameter 
of  eighteen  feet  and  a  minimum  diameter  of  fourteen  feet.  Instead  of 
boring  a  hole  to  the  center  under  it  and  using  one  charge  of  explosive,  I 
placed  sixty  sticks  of  dynamite  in  four  charges  of  fifteen  sticks  each,  as 
far  tinder  the  stump  as  I  could  reach.  The  united  energy  of  these  four 
charges  fired  at  the  same  moment  by  the  electric  blasting  machine,  blew 
the  mighty  stump  into  eight  pieces  clear  of  the  stump  hole. 

With  a  cap  and  fuse  to  obtain  such  a  result  would  have  required  an 
immense  charge  directly  under  the  stump  at  the  center  of  resistance,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  roots  a  tunnel  at  least  seven  feet  long  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  would  have  been  necessary.  One  charge  so  placed  with  neces- 
sary amount  of  powder  would  have  blown  a  hole  that  would  have  made  a 
German  shell-hole  look  like  the  work  of  a  doodle  bug. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  these  results  wre  obtained  on  low,  rather 
heavy  soil,  with  water  about  three  feet  from  the  surface;  that  the  stumps 
had  characteristic  "bell  bottoms,"  and  were  dead,  the  trees  being  cut 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Where  redwood  stumps  have  been  buried  by  the 
wash  from  hillsides  till  they  rise  from  the  ground  a  perfect  cylinder,  as 
straight  as  a  telephone  pole,  such  results  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  extraction  of  redwood  stumps  under  such  conditions,  particularly  in 
loose,  gravelly  soil,  present  quite  a  different  and  more  difficult  engineer- 
ing problem. 
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PREFERS    DISK  GANG 
ORCHARD. 
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(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Two  orchard  gang  moldboard  plows 
and  one  disk  gang  are  used  in  the  or- 
chards of  the  Abshire  family  in  So- 
noma county.  The  disk  gang  was 
bought  by  F.  Presley  Atoshire,  after 
observing  the  work  of  the  others.  He 
said  that  the  moldboards  were  too 
prone  to  clog  up  with  grass,  and  they 
cost  a  lot  of  time  and  money  sharpen- 
ing worn  points  and  shares.  With  the 
tractor  power  employed,  the  mold- 
boards  catching  tree  roots  were  fre- 
quently damaging  the  latter  and 
springing  their  own  beams.  Fifty 
acres  were  plowed  with  the  disks  last 
season  with  no  cost  and  no  repairs 
except  one  fault,  which  was  replaced 
free  and  soon.  Yet  the  disks  look  like 
they  would  last  four  or  five  years 
more  with  no  particular  upkeep  costs. 
They  are  pulled  by  a  chain  hitch, 
which  is  not  so  handy  in  an  orchard 
as  the  stiff  hitch  on  other  plows,  but 
the  disks  get  practically  as  close  to 
the  trees,  they  do  very  little  damage 
to  roots,  and  do  not  jerk  the  tractor 
nor  clog  with  grass.  Only  in  gravel 
are  they  found  rather  unmanageable 
on  account  of  the  soft  backing.  A 
particular  advantage  is  that  they  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  each,  and  thus  the  width  of  cut 
can  be  gauged  in  advance  to  make  it 
plow  full  width  the  last  time  through 
a  row.  The  first  cost  of  a  disk  trac- 
tor gang  is  a  little  heavier,  but  this  is 
more  than  made  up  in  the  first  season 
by  time  and  money  saved  sharpening 
points  and  shares  on  the  moldboards. 


THBKSITEttS  WASTE  GRAIN. 


They  use  stationary  threshing  ma- 
chines back  East  and  ought  to  save  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  grain  than 
we  do  with  our  combines.  But  listen 
to  this:  The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
made  tests  on  about  6,500  threshing 
machines  in  Minnesota  in  1918.  They 
found  an  average  avoidable  loss  of 
4.69  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  per 
machine.  With  oats,  the  avoidable 
loss  was  9.1  bushels  per  day.  Some 
of  the  separators  lost  as  much  as  50 
bushels  per  day,  worth  over)  $100. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  ma- 
chines tested  showed  an  avoidable  loss 
of  15  bushels  per  day,  due  to  improper 
adjustment  or  being  out  of  repair. 
This  is  certainly  an  argument  for 
threshermen  to  study  their  machines 
and  for  ranchers  to  study  the  tailings. 
There  are  approximately  250,000 
threshing  machines  in  the  United 
States. 


POWER  NOTES. 


Prosprity  of  franchers  due  to  their 
marketing  organization  is  credited  by 
State  Market  Director  Gilbert  B.  Dan- 
iels for  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
of  renewal  of  automobile  licenses  last 
January  and  February  23,000  registra- 
tions were  received  by  the  Fresno  of- 
fice of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ment, while  only  28,000  were  received 
by  the  San  Francisco  office. 

At  the  Napa  High  School  tractor 
short  course  recently  held,  the  lec- 
turer on  lubrication  was  supposed  to 
take  an  hour;  but  the  tractor  users 


Twin  City  12-20  Tractor 


Twin  City 
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Twin  City  1 6-30  Tractor 


The  All-Steel  Twin  City  Threshers 
22-42;  28-48:  36-60 
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Just  as  good  as  last  year  Dad 

THE  farmer  who  bought  a  Twin  City  12-20  last  year  is 
sure  of  one  thing — that  it  will  do  just  as  good  work 
this  year. 

So  much  surplus  power,  surplus  strength  and  surplus  toughness 
are  built  into  this  tractor,  that  a  year's  hard  service  leaves 
hardly  a  trace. 

In  fact.  Twin  City  engineers  built  the  12-20  to  outlast  any  farmer's  ex- 
pectation.   Nothing  that  would  make  it  last  longer  has  been  left  out. 

Think  of  the  extra  years  of  service  and  constant  dependability  assured 
by  such  features  as  these: 

Sixteen  valve-in-head  kerosene  engine  means  perfect  fuel  combustion 
and  great  power;  removable  cylinder  head  and  cylinder  walls  mean  sim- 
plicity in  making  adjustments;  counterbalanced  crankshaft  means  reduced 
vibration  and  long  life;  transmission  is  mounted  on  Hyatt  roller  bear- 
ings and  drives  direct  on  both  forward  speeds;  gears  drop  forged,  steel 
cut  and  case  hardened,  running  in  a  dust-proof  bath  of  oil. 
Write  us  today  for  the  full  details  of  this  remarkable  tractor.  Also  ask 
about  all-steel  Twin  City  Threshers. 

TWIN  CITY  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Selling  Products  of 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

Branches 

Denver,  Col.  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Wichita,  Kan.  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

Des  Moines,  la.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah        Indianapolis,  1ml.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fargo,  N.  D.  Spokane,  Wash.  Peoria,  ill.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Distributor* 

Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co. — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton.  Oakland  and 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Baskerville  &  Dahl  Co.    Watertown,  S.  D. 

Southern  Machinery  Co.  —  Atlanta,  Ga 
R.  B.  George  Machinery  Co.  —  Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and 

Crowley,  La. 
Eastern  and  Export  Office* 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.— 154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Distributors :    Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg.  Man.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alberta 


12-20  KeroseneTractor  iBT  with  16 -valve  engine 


there  kept  him  a  couple  of  hours  ad- 
ditional answering  questions.  So 
earnest  are  they  in  knowing  the  de- 
tails and  principles  of  lubrication! 


THE  farm  owner  who  prac- 
tises preparedness  is  usually 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  profits. 
Regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
rainfall  or  other  influences,  he  is 
able  to  do  the  necessary  thing  at 
the  right  time. 

Be  prepared  this  year  to  raise  a  crop  that  will  show  a  good  margin  of 
profit  after  harvesting.  Place  your  order  now  for  a  pump  for  irrigating, 
and  have  it  installed  and  ready  for  use  just  when  you  want  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  electric  power  is  available  or  not,  a  PELTON 
pump  can  be  put  in  now  and  can  be  depended  on  to  deliver  water  when 
needed,  as  any  Pelton  pump  can  be  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  or  an 
electric  motor. 

See  your  Pelton  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  ns,  for  information. 

THE   PELTON   WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  HARRISON  STREET,  SAJf  FRANCISCO 


"Laying-Out  Fields  for  Tractor 
Plowing"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
for  free  distribution.   It  has  many  dia- 


grams of  various  ways  to  start  and 
finish  all  shapes  of  fields,  with  least 
loss  of  time  and  fuel  traveling  idle — a 
most  important  feature  of  plowing. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


1/  r>  m  ~\  I— I      na  |rV/f  E>C    absolutely    hydraullcally    and  automatically 
•TX»r%V-FVJl  ■      ■        '  •       ■    ^»    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PCM  PS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins 

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 
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Sacramento  Milkmen  Hold  Live  Session 

(Written  for  Pacific  Hnral  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

affairs.  The  business  has  increased 
about  $800,000  over  last  year;  an  aver- 
age monthly  gain  of  200,000  pounds  of 
milk  has  been  made,  and  the  big  Sac- 
ramento plant  is  now  about  up  to 
capacity.  This  is  some  achievement 
when  it  is  remembered  that  strikes  and 
various  other  things  have  seriously 
hampered  the  management  in  getting 
equipment.  % 

The  policy  of  paying  members 
promptly  twice  a  month  by  the  use  of 
trade  acceptances  was  endorsed  with 
applause  that  shook  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auditorium,  proving  that  these  dairy- 
men have  faith  enough  in  their  own 
business  to  borrow  money  from  them- 
selves with  their  own  product  for  se- 
curity. 

Directors  Not  Dummies. 


One  occasion  of  interest  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern California  Milk  Producers'  Associ- 
ation held  at  Sacramento  last  week. 
Here  are  some  of  its  high  lights. 

Still  Crowing; 

A  net  gain  in  membership  of  about 
500  has  been  made  in  the  last  year 
and  only  one  membership  has  been 
cancelled.  This  writer  remembers 
that  when  the  charter  members  were 
signed  up  three  years  ago,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  association  prophesied 
that  when  the  three-year  term  expired 
rhpre  would  be  such  a  loss  of  mem- 
bers that  the  organization  would  be 
seriously  crippled,  if  not  ruined. 
Well,  that  "crisis"  is  passed.  Just 
one  membership  was  cancelled.  That 
represented  13  cows  owned  by  a  man 
who  recently  died  and  whose  estate 
did  not  care  to  continue  the  contract. 

Not  Yet  in  Millionaire  Class. 

Folks  who  have  been  hurling  "trust" 
charges  and  lamenting  the  speed  with 
which  grasping  dairymen  have  been 
getting  rich,  should  have  heard  the 
following:  During  1919,  because  they 
could  not  make  a  profit,  257  men,  with 
almost  5000  cows,  washed  their  hands 
of  the  dairy  business  in  the  Northern 
Association  alone.  Is  the  price  of 
milk  going  down?  Not  while  good 
dairy  cows  by  the  thousands  go  to  the 
butcher  or  are  shifted  from  experi- 
ment to  experiment  because  "there  is 
no  money  in  the  dairy  business."  The 
attitude  of  noisy  city  people  must 
change  or  there  is  trouble  ahead  for 
them — if  they  want  milk.  The  hope- 
ful thing  is  that  there  are  indications, 
as  pointed  out  at  this  meeting,  that 
the  attitude  of  hostlity  is  beginning  to 
give  way  as  the  truth  about  co-oper- 
ating dairymen  gets  past  the  censor- 
ship of  the  city  press  and  reaches  con- 
sumers. 

The  Financial  Situation. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  auditor's 
report  showed  a  satisfactory  state  of 


There  are  eleven  directors  and-  ev- 
ery man  of  them  has  to  work  or  quit. 
The  work  is  divided  into  departments 
— membership,  plant,  finance,  etc.— 
with  a  director  at  the  head  of  each 
department.  As  these  various  heads 
reported  it  was  apparent  that  they  are 
a  busy,  hard-working  lot  of  men,  and 
every  one  of  them  a  practical  dairy- 
man. 

Quality— Quality. 

That  was  a  dominant  note.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture talked  quality,  and  Mr.  Baird, 
the  factory  manager  at  Sacramento, 
announced  that  a  specialist  was  in  the 
field  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding 
the  dairymen  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  product.  The  truth  was  ham- 
mered home  that  co-operation  will 
win  because  dairymen  manufacturing 
their  own  output,  and  realizing  that 
the  finest  finished  article  can  come 
only  from  the  highest  quality  raw  pro- 
duct, will  see  to  it  that  only  the  high- 
est quality  is  delivered  to  the  plant. 
Private  concerns  always  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage  here.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  command  the  quality  that 
dairymen  themselves  will  insist  on 
when  every  advantage  of  that  action 
comes  back  to  them  in  increased 
profits. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1012, 

Of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  weekly  at 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  for  April  1.  1020. 

State  of  California.  County  of  San  Fran- 

lisco — as. 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frank  Honeywell,  who.  having-  been 
duly  sworn  according-  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  that  Uie  following  is.  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
/orm.  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  edtior.  and  busi- 
ness manager  are:  Publisher.  Frank  Honeywell, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.:  Editor.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
ISerkeley.  Cal.:  Managing  Editor,  E.  J.  Wick- 
son. Berkeley.  Cal.:  Business  Manager.  Frank 
HoneyweU,  San  Francisco  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners  or.  if  a  cor- 
rtoration.  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)  Frank  Honeywell.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
siving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  oC  the  com- 
pany bat  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  aetinsr.  is 
«ven:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  th<: 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

FRANK  HONEYWELL. 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
20  da?  of  March.  1020. 

(Seal)  C.  J.  CASEY, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Sun  Francisco.  State  of  California 
•  My  commission  expires  August  18,  1023.) 


SOME  SWINE^SALES. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation for  the  month  of  March  shows 
a  total  of  4,717  hogs  sold  during  the 
month.  The  top  price  paid  during 
the  month  Was  $16.85  per  hundred  for 
75  hogs  at  Visalia.  This  lot  averaged 
193  pounds.  The  hogs  that  brought 
the  top  prices  at  the  different  points 
during  the  month  averaged  from  180 
for  a  lot  of  106  at  Wasco  to  229  pounds 
for  a  lot  of  45  at  Tulare. 

We  cannot  go  into  detail  in  com- 
paring prices  for  all  grades  of  hogs 
handled,  so  we  will  just  include  the 
top  prices  paid  with  the  top  prices 
quoted  on  similar  grades  of  hogs  in 
San  Francisco.  The  average  of  the 
top  prices  during  the  first  week  in 
March  at  the  Farm  Bureau  sales  was 
$15.20,  and  the  top  price  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  that  week  was  $15.50.  The 
average  of  the  top  prices  paid  at  five 
points  where  Farm  Bureau  sales  were 
held  during  the  second  week  in  March 
was  $15.60  and  in  San  Francisco, 
$15.75.  During  the  third  week  the 
Farm  Bureau  prices  were  not  quite  so 
good  and  slumped  to  an  average  of 
$14.81  at  four  points,  with  the  San 
Francisco  market  $15.75  for  tops.  The 
fourth  week  the  average  of  the  top 
prices  obtained  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
sales  was  $16.56,  which  was  81  cents 
better  than  the  high  price  in  "the 
City"  that  week. 

These  results  are  astonishing  when 
we  realize  that  growers  are  receiving 
terminal  prices  for  their  hogs  at  their 
home  town.  This  is  no  news  to 
many,  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
have  this  co-operative  marketing 
method  keep  on  producing  the  results. 

The  man  that  has  only  one  or  two 
hogs  can  take  them  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau sale,  where  they  will  receive  the 
same  grade  and  the  same  price  per 
hundred  that  the  carload  man  receives 
for  his.  Much  credit  is  due  Manager 
Bittner  and  other  officials  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  organization. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SIRES= 

GOLDEN   WEST   KING  Cal.  Inter.  Or.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  W£W  l5"«r  n"'1  C*L  St«t<-  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        at  e,  box  12c,  fresno,  cal. 


FELLOW  FARMERS! 

Do  you  want  to  raise  registered  DUROCS? 

Is  the  needed  cash  outlay  too  great  to  make  a  start? 
Do  you  doubt  your  ability  to  market  your  surplus  stork  at  a  real  purebred  price? 


1  have  a  plan  whereby  any  bona  fide  California  farmer  can  start  aa  follows: 
1.    Secure  one  or  more  registered  DUROC  gilts  of  the  best  bipod  lines,  bred  to  one  of 
the  beat  young  boars  on  the  Coast. 

2.  Take  six  to  twelve  months  to  pay  for  some,  without  interest. 

3.  Be  insured  a  definite  market  for  every  good  pig  raised  at  a  real  breeding  stock  price. 


Every  gilt  will  be  shipped  on  approval  and  goes  out  under  an  iron-clad  agreement  that 
guarantees  every  buyer  a  profit. 

Quit  your  scrubs  and  get  Into  the  real  money  that  HI  line-  offer 
any  ambitious  farmer! 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

GEO.  L.  HORLNE,  Winton,  Cal. 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE   EA  RMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.    Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


E3ERKSFIIRES 

PRIZE  WINNERS— PORK  WINNERS 

A  few  choice,  serviceable  boars  from 
BIG  LEADER  (By  Grand  Leader)        ESCALON  SUPERBA  (By  Royal  Superba) 
The  most  select  In  Berkshlres 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Escalon,  Cal.    chas.  maurer,  supt. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 
THE   DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HERD  sire  (Mahaska  Wonder  |  gS£E*So* 

CHOICE  WONDER  III  /  Grand  Lady  72nd  t  Grand  Model 

Llttermate  ((Ut)  topped  Ed  Kera's  Last  Sale  at  $0600  '  °"* 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  In  California. 

V.  F.  DOLCIM,       JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM.       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


B  I  LLI  KEN 

THE  CHESTER  WHITE  SIRE 

With  many  of  his  herd  mates  are  in  the  Victor  Herd. 

E.  E.  FULTON,  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 


200   TONS   ALFALFA  HAY 

Price  $32  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
A.  BELMONTE,  Stewart,  Nevada 


I  IIIII1H* 
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Growing  Tiptop  Beef  Calves 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  California  beef  raiser  made  a  trip 
through  the  "corn  belt"  of  the  Middle 
West,  investigating  beef  production 
methods  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  calf.  After  his 
return  he  was  heard  to  remark: 
"Well!  I  learned  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  production  of  high- 
class  beef  animals  to  start  in  with  the 
calves  and  keep  them  growing." 

This  gentleman  need  not  have  gone 
East  to  find  this  out,  but  it  was  said 
centuries  ago,  "that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try." It  is  as  true  now,  perhaps,  as 
it  was  then,  and  we  find  beef  animals, 
dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  all 
growing  and  producing  just  as  rapidly 
and  just  as  much  in  California  as  else- 
where. Among  those  who  have  right 
ideas  about  growing  beef  animals,  W. 
M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  has  a 
method  with  his  Shorthorns  that  any 
raise'r  of  meat-producing  animals, 
who  is  not  getting  the  desired  results, 
would  do  well  to  investigate.  The  re- 
sults justify  his  methods. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Carruthers  know  that  in  order  to 
grow  the  kind  of  stock  he  does  that  he 
has  the  best  Scotch  Shorthorns  he  can 
get,  both  male  and  female.    Then  the 


cows  during  the  gestation  period  are 
kept  in  a  very  thrifty  condition — no 
thin,  poor  cows,  but  strong,  thick- 
meated,  thrifty  animals.  After  the 
calf  is  dropped  the  cow  receives  es- 
pecial attention  in  the  way  of  feed 
during  the  time  she  suckles  her  calf. 
For  the  first  two  months  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  run  with  the  cow  all  the 
time.  For  the  first  week  or  so  after 
the  calf  is  born,  or  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, the  cow's  udder  is  watched  to 
see  that  everything  is  all  right.  That 
the  calf  gets  enough  and  also  that  it 
takes  all  of  the  milk,  keeping  the 
udder  in  good  condition. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  the  calf 
is  only  allowed  to  suckle  the  dam 
twice  a  day  and  is  fed  grain  and  al- 
falfa. This  is  continued  until  at  about 
the  age  of  8  months  the  calf  is 
weaned.  During  this  time  the  young- 
ster becomes  accustomed  to  being 
handled,  is  gentle  in  fact,  and 
grows  and  takes  on  flesh  rapidly. 

It  is  such  feeding  methods  as  these, 
combined  with  proper  matings  of  de- 
sirable blood  lines,  that  produces  our 
improved  livestock.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  at  Carruthers 
Farms  we  find  Shorthorns  of  the  low- 
down,  blocky,  quickly-growing  type, 
with  very  straight  lines  and  quality 
supreme. 


BEAT  PORTLAND  STO>CK  YARDS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  swine  industry  in  the  North- 
west was  put  on  the  map  by  some 
fine  promotion  work  of  the  railroads 
and  by  the  Union  Stockyards  at  Port- 
land, which  gave  a  good,  reliable  mar- 
ket for  meat  animals  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  animals. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  that  in- 
stitution more  hogs  are  now  being  sold 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  counties  than  are  sold  in  the 
Portland  yards.  By  the  auctions  also 
animals  are  paid  for  on  their  real 
merits,  so  the  best  hogs  get  the  best 
price.  This  has  improved  the  market 
quality  of  animals  sold  in  the  county 
where  the  Marketing  Association 
works  100  per  cent  since  the  auctions 
started.  How  much  it  has  increased 
the  pork  supply  it  is  hard  to  say. 

A  few  hogs  are  sold  in  these  dis- 
tricts outside  of  the  auctions,  but  very 
few.  On  Sale  Day  morning  near  any 
auction  town  the  highways  will  be 
travelled  by  many  teams  and  trailers 
carrying  hogs  to  th,e  yards,  while  on 
other  days  it  is  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  fat  hog  carried  along  the 
highway. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  the 
success  of  the  Marketing  Association 
so  noteworthy  is  that  it  was  started 
and  conducted  without  a  cent  of  cap- 
ital. 


THIRD  LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW  LAUNCHED. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Livestock  Show  met  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  (Friday) 
afternoon  (April  2,  1920),  and,  after 
closing  affairs  pertaining  to  the  show 
held  last  year,  reorganized  and  started 
active  work  upon  the  Third  Livestock 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Exposition 
Park  October  2d-10th,  at  which  time 
more  and  larger  premiums  than  have 
heretofore  been  offered  will  be  hung 
up. 

Several  new  members  were  added  to 
the  Directorate  and  officers  were 
elected.  Another  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  at  which  time  the  Directorate 
will  be  completed.  Those  chosen  so 
far  to  act  upon  the  Board  are:  E.  W. 
Murphy,  Fred  H.  Bixby,  Harry  Chan- 
dler, Frank  Wiggins,  Harold  Braly, 
Walter  P.  Story,  Clinton  E.  Miller,  H. 
A.  Jastro,  F.  E.  Lewis,  2nd,  Chas.  H. 
Hill,  H.  B.  Woodill,  Geo.  M.  Brown, 
Walter  M.  Ross,  Frank  Simpson,  Her- 
man Hauser,  T.  H.  Dudley,  Albert  H. 
Paul,  J.  C.  Adams,  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bar- 
ham,  Edward  A.  Dickson,  Geo.  Lich- 
tenberger. 

Officers  in  the  newly  organized  as- 
sociation are:  E.  W.  Murphy,  presi- 
dent; Clinton  E.  Miller,  1st  vice-presi- 
dent; Harold  Braly,  2nd  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  R.  Thomas,  secretary  and 
manager;  Albert  H.  Paul,  treasurer. 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand  n„„_„l* 

champion  nampsmres 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


JUDITH — No.  126448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  45021.  Dam:  Mabel,  113078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Ferris,  Calif. 


ORION'S  KING  GANO 

SIRES    THE    HIGHEST  TYPE 

DUROC-JERSEY$      DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 


the  type  that  pleases  both  breeder  and  feeder 


LANCASTER,  CAL. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling-  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  oi  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Tfke  ACME)  Cutter 

THE  COMBINED  SILO  FILLER 
HAY  CHOPPER  AND  ALFALFA 
MEAL  MACHINE 

ASA  HAY  CHOPPER  an  Acme  Cutter  will  pay  for  itself  on  your 
•'■•dairy  in  one  season.  Hay  is  worth  too  much  this  year  to  waste  by 
feeding  in  bulk. 

CHOPPED  HAY 
REDUCES  WASTE 

A  saving  of  20  to  30  per  cent  can  be  made  by  running  your  hay  through 
an  Acme  Cutter — a  clear  gain  of  $7.50  on  every  ton  you  feed. 

THE  ACME  AS 
A  SILO  FILLER 

The  Acme  is  a  cylinder-type  machine,  a  type  preferred  by  experienced 
users  on  account  of  the  clean-cut,  uniform  quality  of  the  silage  produced 
and  greater  capacity  size  for  size.  The  DURABILITY  of  the  machine 
should  be  a  deciding  factor  in  your  selection  of 'a  cutter. 

Greatest  Durability  and  Smoothest  Running  is  insured  by  the  ALL- 
STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Acme.  It  is  the  only  steel  frame  cylinder 
cutter  on  the  market. 

Buy  a  (utter  this  year  for  Economy's 
sake,  but  first  write  tor  the  ACME 
Cutter    Catalog    and    sample    of  meal. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

01  BEAXE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  -bow  is  a  pood  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  gTazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative   to   DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on1  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51%  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  "Duroc- Jerseys."  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.    Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE" — sent  free 
to  nog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.   Over  12  000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.      Dept.  120       Peoria,  111. 


300  WEANLINGS  FOR  SALE 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Breeding — CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER  and  CRIMSON  WONDER 
Pick  at  Ranch  $15.00  each.  , 

DIABLO    STOCK  FARM 

DANYILLE,  CALIF. 
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Co-operative  City  Milk  Plants 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


Sure  \iq\\  Lc  all 

Sfci!  The 
makes  evcrylo<ly  ai?  experi  milker 


'T'HERE  was  a  time  when  you 
*•  couldn't  run  a  successful  dairy 
without  good  hand  milkers.  The 
Empire  has  changed  all  that. 

It  has  solved  the  hired  help  problem  for 
many  a  dairyman.  Men  with  no  pre- 
vious experience  and  boys  and  girls  are 
successfully,  quickly  and  economically 
milking  20  to  30  cows  an  hour  with 
Empire  Milking  Machines.  The  Em- 
pire is  practically  fool  proof.    It  doesn't 


get  out  of  order,  is  easy  to  clean  and 
is  on  the  job  365  days  in  the  year. 
The  cows  like  the  soothing  action  of 
the  Empire  teat  cup  and  the  fact  that 
it's  the  same  every  day — makes  them 
contented  and  usually  results  in  an  in- 
creased milk  flow  and  a  longer  lacta- 
tion period. 

'If  you  are  not  using  an  Empire  you 
should  write  for  our  catalogue  10-M  and 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


A/so  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Cbicato,  DeoTf  r,  Atlasts,  Toltos,  SyracaK.  Miuc- 
•polii.  San  Fraaciico,  Montreal  aid  Toronto 


EMPIRE 


MILKING  LN/I 


MIMES 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L  McCULLOCH,  Alpaugh.  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  nitron  " 

C.  H.  HARTWIG.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLET,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getUng  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 

915  I  STREET,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


At  one  time  in  his  checkered  career  i 
the  writer  produced  certified  milk  on 
his  ranch  and  retailed  it  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.  He  has  had  his  share  of 
producer  troubles  and  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  tribulations  of  the  dis- 
tributor. He  also  understands  some- 
what the  back-door  Bide  of  the  charac- 
ter of  consumers.  And  if  you  were  to 
ask  him  who,  if  anybody,  is  to  blame 
for  the  high  retail  price  of  milb,  he 
would  answer  right  off  the  reel,  the 
consumer,  herself. 

Sen  Ice  Demands  of  Consumers. 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below? 
The  statement  causes  mirth, 

He  may  have  wanted  little  once, 
But  now  he  wants  the  earth." 

This  applies  to  the  service  demand- 
ed of  the  milkman.  My  own  delivery- 
men  could  have  handled  75  quarts  a 
day  more  per  man,  and  I  could  have 
cut  a  half  cent  from  the  price,  if 
women  only  had  been  reasonable  in 
their  demands  on  the  men's  time.  But 
they  were  not. 

I  could  have  cut  off  another  half 
cent  had  women  properly  cleaned  and 
promptly  returned  the  bottles,  and 
told  them  so.  They  would  not  do  it. 
The  way  customers  treat  milk  bottles 
would  make  a  long,  sad  story,  and 
some  of  it  would  not  look  well  in 
print. 

I  offered  a  cent  a  quart  reduction 
if  women  would  buy  milk  tickets  for 
a  week  or  month  in  advance.  Would 
they  do  it?  "I  should  say  not.  I'll 
not  be  bothered  with  a  ticket."  Then, 
I  offered  the  same  reduction  if  they 
would  pay  a  month  in  advance  for  the 
regular  supply,  with  case  for  extra 
milk  and  no  tickets  to  bother  with. 
They  wouldn't  do  that.  "It's  hard 
enough  to  pay  your  awful  price  at  the 
end  of  the  month,"  they  said.  It  evi- 
dently was,  for  that  was  three  years 
ago  and,  the  month  isn't  up  yet. 

So,  while  women  were  holding  in- 
dignation meetings  and"hollering  their 
heads  off"  about  the  price  of  milk,  I 
quit  retailing  because  I  couldn't  make 
a  profit  without  raising  the  price.  And 
the  day  I  quit  the  price  of  certified 
milk  in  that  city  jumped  3  cents  a 
quart.  There  was  a  difference  of  five 
cents  a  quart  between  what  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  and  what  they  might 
have  bad  their  milk  for  had  they  been 
willing  to  co-operate  with  me.  Was 
the  producer  to  blame?  Was  the  dis- 
tributor to  blame?  No,  sir;  it  goes 
back  to  Mrs.  Consumer,  herself. 

Will  the  City  Support  Such  Plants? 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  now  call- 
ing attention  to  the  possibility  of  low- 
ering the  cost  of  dairy  products  to 
city  consumers  by  the  establishment  of 
city  co-operative  plants  to  receive  and 
distribute  these  things.  It  looks  like 
the  one  feasible  way  to  attain  the  de- 
sired result 

The  producer  certainly  cannot  ac- 
cept less  at  this  time.  Indeed,  if  pres- 
ent prices  of  labor,  feed  and  supplies 
continue  in  the  face  of  a  dry  year,  he 
must  have  more  or  you  will  soon  see 
him  dropping  out  by  the  score  and 
hundred. 

With  distribution  as  it  is,  organized 


for  profit,  distributors  cannot  accept 
less  under  present  conditions.  Women 
will  not  "pay  in  advance."  Women 
will  not  accept  any  curtailment  of  the] 
"service" — not  from  profit-making  dis-l 
tributors  anyway. 

Centralization  under  private  owner-: 
ship  would  bring  no  relief.  The  his- 
tory of  such  things  indicates  that  the 
result  would  be  opposite. 

The  co-operative  city  milk  plant 
might  solve  the  problem.  With  pro- 
ducers organized,  as  they  are,  to 
cheapen  production,  save  all  waste, 
increase  efficiency  and  supply  alt 
dairy  products  at  cost  plus  a  reason- 
able profit  (you  haven't  heard  any- 
body suggest  over  10  per  cent  as  a 
reasonable  profit),  and  with  city  con- 
sumers organized  in  a  similar  way  to 
take  the  products  from  the  farmers 
and  distribute  them  to  themselves  at 
cost,  you  might  do  some  real  price 
lowering.  This  scheme  might  be  a 
little  rough  on  the  middleman,  but  the 
producer  has  already  gone  past  any 
undue  solicitude  for  this  gentleman  in 
his  feelings.  If  the  consumer  is  too 
tender-hearted  to  disturb  the  status 
quo  (whatever  that  is)  let  him  stop 
howling  and  whimpering  about  prices. 

It  Is  Up  to  the  Consumer. 

The  organized  dairymen  of  Califor- 
nia are  rapidly  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  can  lay  down  at  a  co- 
operative city  plant,  any  dairy  pro- 
duct from  fresh  milk  to  chicken  feed, 
for  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  it 
under  the  most  efficient  management 
from  the  cow  on,  plus  freight,  plus  a 
moderate  profit  on  the  dairyman's  in- 
vestment, and  remember  that  in  this 
milk  business,  it  is  the  actual  produc- 
er of  the  stuff  that  must  carry  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  total  investment. 

If  the  consumers  are  willing  to 
make  the  co-operative  effort  to  betr 
ter  the  city  condition  that  the  dairy- 
men are  making  to  better  the  country 
condition,  there  is  a  good  time  coming 
for  all  of  us. 

Will  city  people  do  it?  Will  House- 
wives' Leagues  ever  think  of  doing  it? 
The  present  outlook  is  not  very  en- 
couraging.   Modern  civilization  seems 
to  make  city  people  so  dependent  on 
"service."   They  want  it  all  done  for 
them.  City  women  want  the  milk,  witl* 
a  deep  cream  line,  placed  in  the  ice  box.) 
where  they  can  get  it  when  they  want 
It  without  giving  the  matter  a  single 
thought.  "Serve  on  the  board  of  direc-J 
tors  of  a  milk  plant!   Horrors,  No!"] 
All  right  if  they  can  pay  for  that  sort 
of  thing.    But  it  costs,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  city  consumers  to  cease 
throwing  useless  fits  and  calmly  face 
the  fact  that  if  they  want  lower  price* 
they  must  help  themselves,  and  that 
their  "own  best  bet"  now  is  to  co-operi 
ate  with  the  co-operative  dairymen* 
These  men  have  their  own  hands  full 
on  the  producing    end.    They  ar^ 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  consumf 
er,  but  they  cannot  do  his  work  fo: 
him.    The  consumer  must  do  his  owl 
part  in  this  co-operative  business.  II 
he  will  not  do  it,  but  lets  George  do 
it,  he  will  have  to  pay  George  here- 
after.   The  dairyman  is  a  cow  man 
and  will  no  longer  be  a  goat. 


What  Is  the  Cost  of  Producing  Milk? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


What  does  it  cost  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk?  Nobody  knows.  Any- 
body who  has  gone  a  little  way  into 
the  matter  of  determining  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  knows  that  it  is  not  as 
simple  a  problem  as  some  folks  seem 
to  think. 

Costs  vary  from  season  to  season, 
sometimes  even  from  month  to  month. 
Costs  are  not  the  same  under  one 
management  as  under  another  on  the 
same  ranch.  Costs  may  not  be  the 
same  with  one  herd  of  cows  as  with 
another  herd.  Costs  differ  with  the 
market  for  which  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced; it  may  cost  much  more  to  pro- 
duce certified  milk  than  common  mar- 
ket milk,  and  the  costs  are  not  the 
same  where  milk  is  sold  fluid  as 


where  it  is  manufactured.  Costs  vary 
with  local  feed  conditions,  the  labor 
supply,  real  estate  values,  market  fa- 
cilities, the  presence  or  absence  of  dis- 
ease, epidemics,  etc.,  ad  infinitum  al- 
most. 

The  whole  situation  has  been  and 
is  in  a  chaotic  condition.  What  doe* 
it  cost  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  know,  and,  until  very  recently,  ap- 
parently hasn't  even  tried  to  find  out; 
at  least,  no  figures  have  been  avail- 
able. The  dairyman  doesn't  know,  for 
he  hasn't  been  keeping  books  ade- 
quately. The  agricultural  colleges  do 
not  know  yet,  though  be  it  said  to  their 
everlasting  credit,  many  of  them  are 
earnestly  trying  to  find  out  and  are 
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Watch  the  Udder 

Keep  the  "business  end"  of  the 
cow  on  the  job  of  milk-giving.  In- 
juries to  teats  or  abnormal  udder 
conditions  reduce  production,  make 
the  cow  restless,  and  render  milking 
difficult 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  penetrat- 
ing, healing  ointment  designed  es- 
pecially to  restore  the  normal  healthy 
texture  to  congested,  caked  or  in- 
flamed udders  and  to  heal  any  ex- 
ternal cut,  chap,  bruise,  chafing  or 
extreme  soreness.  A  sure  remedy 
for  Caked  Bag,  Cow  Fox  and 
Bunches. 

Keep  the  udder  soft,  silky  and 
healthy  and  teats  smooth  and  clear. 
The  production  will  be  increased  and 
milking  will  be  a  pleasure. 

Buy  your  package  of  Bag  Balm 
from  your  feed  dealer,  druggist  or 
general  store — sold  in  liberal  COc 
packages.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Dairy  Wrinkles." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

».YNDONVILLE.  VT. 


BAG 


Real   Business  Methods 
and  Holstein  Cows 
Will  Win 

You  will  find  the  keeping  of  a 
record  of  the  cost  of  each  cow,  and 
her  net  profit  or  loss,  to  be  of  great 
advantage.  You  will  then  feed  only 
large  milk  yielders,  and  will  be  con- 
vinced that  one  good,  healthy,  big 
roughage-consuming  Holstein  Cow 
will  take  the  place  of  two  or  three 
ordinary  animals.  You  will  save 
one-half  on  feed  and  labor. 

Read  how  in  our  wonderfully 
complete  booklets  and, — Send  for 
them  today. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


The  "Perfection"  Milker 


Mr.  Dairyman: 

Don't  be  misled. 
Convince  your  self 
that  there  is  only 
one  machine  that 
draws  the  milk  na- 
ture's way.  Gentle 
suction,  down  ward 
squeeze,  complete  re- 
ease.  Examine  all 
others,  then  ask  for 
demonstration  of  The 
Perfection,  and  name 
of  user  near  you. 


Nature's  Way" 


Write  for  Catalog. 

H.  F.  LINGG  CO. 

1901  Grant  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFOED  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
ts en  invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


beginning  to  let  come  some  very  help- 
ful data.  What  does  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  milk?  Nobody 
knows  except  perhaps  the  housewives-/ 
league,  whose  "milk  committee"  has 
been  investigating  for  at  least  two 
weeks. 

But  while  this  problem  is  baffling, 
it  is  vital  and  fundamental.  Every- 
body has  begun  to  realize  this  fact, 
and,  thank  heaven,  everybody  is  be- 
ginning to  get  busy,  including  the 
dairyman  himself. 

The  dairymen  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Milk  Producers'  Association 
have  begun  working  on  the  thing  in  a 
constructive  way.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  solve  the  whole  vexing  prob- 
lem. They  do  not  fool  themselves  or 
anybody  else  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  find  out  in  a  week  or  a  month  or 
a  year  all  there  is  to  know  about  the 
subject  even  in  their  own  territory; 
but  they  are  earnestly  working;  they 
have  a  scheme,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  going  to  work  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  others,  if  not  an  inspiration. 

Their  plan,  then,  is  this:  The  dairy- 
man sends  in  to  the  Sacramento  of- 
fice a  statement  of  his  capital  invested 
in  dairy  land,  buildings,  equipment 
and  stock.  He  also  submits  a  state- 
ment covering  taxes,  insurance  and 
labor  costs,  such  as  wages  of  man- 
ager, milkers,  laborers  and  board 
bills.  Then,  on  a  blank  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  filled  out  each 
month  and  covering  a  month's  time, 
he  answers  the  following  questions: 
I  (1)  Cows  milking,  cows  dry,  bulls  fed, 
horses  used.  (2)  Feed  of  various 
kinds  used.  (3)  Pasture  used.  (4) 
Supplies  bought  for  and  used  in  dairy. 
(5)  Calves  born  and  their  value.  (6) 
Gallons  milk  fed  to  calves  and  for 
home  consumption.  (7)  Products 
sold  other  than  calves  and  milk  or 
cream. 

A  man  from  the  office  visits  the 
dairyman  and  instructs  him  (if  he 
needs  it)  in  making  out  his  statements 
and  keeping  his  accounts. 

With  all  this  data,  together  with 
the  office  records  of  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  and  the  price  returned 
to  the  dairyman,  an  expert  bookkeeper 
in  the  office  at  Sacramento  makes  up 
a  detailed  monthly  statement  for  each 
dairy,  following  the  plan.  The  dairy- 
man gets  his  statement,  and  the  data 
from  all  of  them  is  tabulated  and  filed 
from  month  to  month  to  make  up  an 
annual  statement  covering  the  whole 
association. 

The  plan  is  not  peiTect  as  yet  for 
not  all  the  details  have  been  worked 
out.  Some  of  the  figures  used  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary  as,  for  ex- 
ample, manure  is  reckoned  at  $10.00  a 
year  per  cow,  interest  allowed  on  in- 
vestment is  6  per  cent;  depreciation 
is  15  per  cent  on  stock,  10  per  cent  on 
equipment,  and  5  per  cent  on  build- 
ings. The  prevailing  opinion  now  is 
that  feed  grown  should  be  charged  at 
the  market  price  when  fed  rather  than 
attempt  to  figure  labor  in  growing  and 
storing  and  rent  for  the  land.  No- 
body knew  what  to  allow  for  salary  of 
manager.  (Isn't  that  a  sweet  note?) 
That  was  something  new  under  the 
sun.  The  dairyman  himself  draw 
wages?  Nobody  knew  what  would  be 
just.  Finally  the  expert  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  allowed  10  per  cent 
on  the  "milk  credits"  as  pay  "for  the 
old  man." 

While  nobody  considers  the  plan 
perfect,  nobody  will  deny  that  it 
marks  a  long  step  in  advance. 

It  inspires  the  dairyman  to  keep 
books  while  simplifying  the  work  for 
him,  all  the  intricate  figuring  being 
done  by  the  skilled  bookkeeper  he  and 
his  fellows  hire  co-operatively. 

In  at  least  a  general  way  (and  it  is 
fairly  accurate  at  that)  it  enables  the 
dairyman  to  see  from  the  monthly 
statement  what  his  dairy  is  really  do- 
ing. 

What  is  even  more  significant,  it  is 
piling  up  data  in  the  Sacramento 
office  that  in  time  will  enable  the 
actual  owners  and  milkers  of  cows  to 
go  before  any  body  of  citizens  from 
the  Legislature  down,  or  up,  and  say, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  with  a  more  or  less  calm  as- 
surance, "Gentlemen,  this  is  what  it 
costs  the  dairymen  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  to  produce  milk." 


Order  Early  Your  1920 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Farmers  in  need  of  a  new  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  this 
year  may  wisely  place  their  orders  immediately  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

For  three  years  past,  notwithstanding  the 
constantly  increased  production,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  nearly  enough  De 
Laval  machines  to  meet  the  demand.  We 
shall  make  25,000  more  machines  in  1920 
than  in  any  prior  year,  but 
are  already  behind  deliveries 
in    some    sizes    Hence  the 
importance  of  getting  in  your 
order  early. 

Superior  as  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  have  al- 
ways been  to  other  separ- 
ators, they  are  better  still  in 
1920. 

If  you  have  milk  to  sep- 
arate you  can't  afford  to 
waste  quantity  or  quality  of 
product,  time  and  conven- 
ience, through  the  use  of  any 
other  means  of  separating 
than  a  De  Laval  machine. 


cost  in  a  few  months,  and  will 
for  many  years. 


An    improved    De  Laval 
Separator  will  surely  save  its 
;o  on  doing  so  every  few  months 


De  Laval  Separators  speak  for  themselves.  Their  appearance 
and  performance  best  demonstrate  their  superiority.  Be  sure  you 
see  and  try  one  before  buying  any  other  or  deciding  to  go  on  using 
an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  separator  another  year. 

Your  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this.  If  you  don't  know  him  simply  address  the  nearest 
De  Laval  main  office,  as  below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Dairy  Supply  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
61  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WINIFRED    H  O  T  A  LING  2nd 

BVTTER — 7  days,  33.90  lbs.;  30  days,  131.78  lbs.;  1  year,  874.12  lbs. 
MILK — 1  day,  112  lbs.;  30  days,  3,054.10  lbs.;  1  year,  10,951  lbs. 
SEVEN  MONTHS  AFTER  CALVING — Butter  7  days,  17.16  lbs. 


Grandsons  of 
this  Great  Cow 

for  sale  at  very 
reasonable 
prices. 

One  of  these 
bulls  will  im- 
prove your  herd 
many  times  his 
cost. 


Call  or  Write 
M.  M.  HOLDRIDGE,  CREAMCUP  HERD 

SA'N  JOSE  n"1*58  out  on  N-  Flrst  st- 

R.  D.  A,  Box  437  TELEPHONE  SAN  JOSE  5109J5 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  lor  cooking'.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  lor  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The  Only   Importer  of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    KERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy 

F.  H.  Harvey  of  Gait  has  bought 
one-half  interest  in  the  mature  Hol- 
steins of  the  Bonita  Farm  herd  at 
Lodi.  The  herd  will  be  moved  to  the 
Harvey  ranch. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  the  Jersey  breeder, 
Orland,  has  sold  4  young  bulls,  the 
total  price  being  $1,000.  They  were 
distributed  from  Humboldt  county  to 
the  Imperial  valley.  The  Keep  On 
herd  now  bas  8  head  on  semi-official 
test. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.  have  had 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  Hol- 
stein  herd  where  valuable  additions 
are  not  uncommon.  Tilly  Alcartra, 
their  world-famous  cow,  recently 
dropped  a  bull  calf  sired  by  the  $106,- 
000  bull,  Carnation  King  Sylvia,  for 
which  calf  $50,000  has  already  been 
refused. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  is  a  new  organ- 
ization just  completed  on  the  first  of 
the  month.  Officers  elected  are  D.  F. 
Conant,  president;  F.  W.  Elleby,  vice- 
president;  Guy  H.  Miller,  secretary. 
In  addition,  C.  D.  Hayworth,  W.  J. 
Hackett  and  H.  McComas  will  form, 
with  the  officers,  a  board  of  directors. 

The  Toy  on  Farm  Association,  San 
Francisco,  announces  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  a  new  world's  record  in 
the  eight-months  after  calving  divis- 
ion. Their  Lady  Aaggie  Echo  Hen- 
gerveld  produced  24.69  pounds  of  but- 
ter from  494.4  lbs.  of  milk  in  seven 
days  as  a  senior  three-year-old.  Ex- 
ceeding the  previous  record  of  453.8 
lbs.  of  milk  and  23.09  lbs.  of  butter  by 
40.6  lbs.  for  milk  and  1.60  lbs.  for 
butter. 

D.  F.  Conant,  the  Jersey  breeder  of 
Modesto,  reports  many  recent  sales. 
Among  them  are  the  following:  one 
to  J.  P.  Corson,  Modesto;  one  to  S.  S. 
Cooper,  Ceres;  three  to  S.  Houser, 
Modesto;  one  to  Martha  C.  Small,  Con- 
don; one  to  John  Vallin,  Modesto;  one 
to  W.  C.  Corn  well  of  Modesto;  two  to 
C.  E.  Whitmore  of  Modesto;  two  year- 
lings to  S.  D.  Crayne  of  Freestone,  and 
three  heifer  calves  to  R.  Boynton  of 
Ferndale. 

At  a  meeting  of  California  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, March  24,  1920,  a  number  of 
matters  of  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  breed  in  California  were  acted 
upon.  Gion  W.  Gibson,  Williams,  was 
elected  to  serve  on  the  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  com- 
ing California  Dairy  cow  Competi- 
tion, which  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof. 
F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis. 
H.  V.  Bridgford,  Knightsen,  F.  L. 
Morris,  Woodland,  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tu- 
lare, and  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  Los  Al- 
tos, were  elected  as  delegates  to  rep- 
resent the  State  association  in  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  June. 


Swine  ami  Swinemen. 

Witherow  &  Stafford,  owners  of 
Greenwood  Duroc  Farm  at  Live  Oak, 
have  an  excellent  crop  of  futurity  pigs 
coming  along. 

Three  carloads  of  hogs  were  sold  at 
.Modesto  this  week,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Farm  Bureau  auction. 
These  sales  are  certainly  coming  to 
be  a  very  popular  and  profitable 
method  of  disposing  of  market  hogs. 

The  first  litter  from  Natomas  Baron 
Duke  has  arrived  at  the  Anchorage 
Farm  Berkshire  herd,  and  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired  in  type, 
size,  quality,  stretch  and  bone.  One 
boar  and  one  gilt  of  the  litter  go  to 
Butte  City  Ranch. 

Hollingshead  &  Sons  of  Orland  re- 
port many  recent  sales,  including  11 
gilts  and  2  tried  sows.  A  number  of 
these  animals  were  sold  through  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Their  sows  are  far- 
rowing large  litters,  running  from  7  to 
10  for  gilts  up  to  16  in  the  litter  of 
Lena  Orion. 

R.  J.  Yates,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Orland,  has  sold  a  sow 
sired  by  Long  Jumbo  and  out  of  Lady 
Wanda  to  E.  A.  Stopher  of  Anderson, 
for  $500.  Donna  B  II  has  a  litter  of 
10,  the  total  weight  of  which  was  40 
lbs.    This  is  one  of  Mr.  Yates'  show 


sows,  and  he  is  much  pleased  with 
such  a  fine  litter  from  a  show  sow. 

H.  H.  North  Operates  3  ranches  in 
Yolo  and  Solano  counties.  One  of 
3,000  acres  in  Monticello  canyon  is 
stocked  with  250  head  of  Shorthorns 
and  Herefords  in  the  cattle  line,  and 
50,0  sheep  of  Hampshire  grade  lineage. 
On  the  Solano  county  ranch  Duroc 
hogs  are  the  stock  found  the  most 
profitable.  They  are  mostly  high 
grades,  but  Mr.  North  is  tending 
toward  registered  Durocs  and  will 
eventually  have  them  all  purebred. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Tuolumne  County  branch  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association  at 
a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Supervisor  of  the  Stan- 
islaus National  Forest  to  revoke  any 
permit  or  privilege  granted  to  any  one 
convicted  of  the  violation  of  any  law 
for  the  protection  of  people  engaged 
in  raising  or  grazing  livestock  within 
the  commonwealth. 

Those  interested  in  Milking  Short- 
horns should  not  forget  the  sale  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm  on  May  5th 
next.  One  of  the  special  inducements 
will  be  the  cow  Naomi  2d.  This 
cow  'is  a  great  producer,  and  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Rose  of  Glenside, 
that  produced  18,000  lbs.  milk  in  one 
year.  Altogether  45  head  of  the  best 
of  this  great  type  of  cattle  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sale  of  which  40  will  be 
females. 

The  Great  West  Cattle  Loan  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  selling  their  stock.  They 
have  already  disposed  of  $250,000 
worth  of  stock,  and  have  received  per- 
mission to  proceed  with  the  sale  of 
the  second  block  of  the  same  amount. 
On  April  24th  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  president,  when  the 
company  will  be  ready  to  commence 
business. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  making  use  of  the  in- 
tradermal tuberculin  test  in  the  State- 
Federal  tuberculosis  eradication  cam- 
paign. Most  of  the  States  are  now 
using  this  method,  which  bas  been 
found  to  be  equally  as  reliable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  old  conservative 
subcutaneous  or  thermal  test.  Cali- 
fornia takes  considerable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  essentially  a  pioneer 
in  the  adoption  of  the  intradermal 
method  for  official  state  testing. 

A  number  of  the  best-known  cattle- 
men in  California,  after  a  thorough 
survey  of  conditions  on  the  ranges, 
and  in  feeding  lots,  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  grass  cows  will  bring  9c 
a  pound  on  the  hoof  during  May  and 
June.  Among  the  large  producers  of 
cattle  who  have  expressed  this  opinion 
is  Fred  H.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen's  Association.  "I 
believe,"  said  Mr.  Bixby,  "that  cattle- 
men will  get  9c  a  pound  for  cows  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  My  belief  is 
based  upon  the  apparent  shortage  of 
cows  throughout  the  State  and  the 
prospective  demand." 


Sheep  and  Feeds. 
Twenty  lambs,  9  months  old,  re- 
cently sold  for  |18  per  hundred  at 
Portland,   Ore.,  or   $335.30   for,  the 
bunch. 

Two  hundred  new  silbs  in  Wallowa 
Co.,  Ore.,  alone  this  year  will  probably 
be  erected  in  time  to  store  succulent 
feed  this  fall. 

Excessive  early  spring  grazing  has 
so  reduced  the  carrying  capacity  of 
western  ranges  that  the  forest  ser- 
vice has  found  it  necessary  to  shorten 
the  grazing  season  somewhat. 

Latest  reports  on  feed  conditions  in 
the  United  States  generally  are  good. 
Montana  conditions  are  not  up  to 
normal,  but  late  rains  have  improved 
range  and  grain  in  California  won- 
derfully. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Central 
California  Wool-Growers'  Association 
was  held  in  Livermore  last  week  when 
C.  G.  Owens  was  elected  vice-president 
and    organization    completed  by  the 


adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, which  were  ordered  printed  and 
distributed  to  members. 

Reports  to  the  Fresno  Republican 
about  the  snowfall  in  the  mountains 
this  winter  and  during  the  month  of 
March  would  indicate  a  greater  run- 
off than  in  19*18  and  1919,  but  less 
than  'in  1917.  The  precipitation  dur- 
ing March  was  above  normal,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  the  precipitation  was 
very  much  below  normal. 


High  Class  Young 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

BOMTA  STOCK  FARM, 
LODI,  CALIFORNIA 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  20, 
at  10  a.  m. 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  of  the  young 
registered  Holstein  stock  in  this  well-known 
herd,  and  is  without  question  as  fine  a  lot 
of  young  things  as  ever  appeared  in  a 
California  offering.  The  offering  is  of  re- 
markably good  type  throughout,  well 
marked,  well  grown,  and  in  first-class  phys- 
ical condition. 

63  Registered  Holstein  Heifers 

These  heifers  range  in  age  from  bred 
heifers  down  to  young  heifer  calves.  Most 
of  them  are  by  Supreme  Glista  Pietertje, 
whose  dam  twice  made  over  32  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  and  she  also  made  631.35  lbs. 
butter  »in  one  year.  The  dams  of  these 
heifers  are  the  best  cows  formerly  in  the 
Bonita  herd,  many  of  them  with  official 
records  up' to  over  26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

27  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

This  is  an  unusually  attractive  offering  of 
bulls,  many  of  which  are  of  service  age. 
Many  of  them  are  also  sired  by  Supreme 
Glista  Pietertje  and  out  of  good  record 
dams.  Dairymen  in  need  of  bulls  should 
attend  this  sale  by  aU  means,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  buying  opportunities  of  the  season. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be 
a  breeder;  no  animal  tuberculin  tested. 

NOTE — Bonita  Stock  Farm  is  4  miles  west 
of  Lodi,  3  miles  west  of  Woodbridge. 
CATALOG  FREE  ON  KEUIEST. 
Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS' 
SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 

C.  I..   HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

AUCTIONEERS : 
COL.   BEN.   A.   RHOADE8,   Los  Angeles. 
COL.  JOHN  A.  DAVIS,  Manteea. 


ABSORB 

*»        TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


INE 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hait  or 
lay  up  the  horse.    $2.  SO  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.    Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBLNE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.2$  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


Cure YourHorseWhileHe  Works  j 

Don't  let  sore  shoulders ,  saddle  or  collar 
galle,  rope  burnfi,  etc.,  keep  your  horse  from 
work.    Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  will  quickly  i 
cure  your  horse—  while  he  xuorkel    Your  j 
money  back  if  it  fails.  At  all  dealers,  36c. 
70c.  11.40.  Also  ask  for  Bickmore's  Horse 

Liniment.  For  yourself  .always  keep 

handy  Bickmore's  XYZ  Skin  Ointment  and 
Bickmore's  XYZ  Family  Liniment.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them. 


Bickmore's 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

FOR  POWER  AND  PROFIT 
Breed  to  Shire  Stallions  and  raise  Geldings  that 
will  top  the  market.  Shires  produce  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  geldings  that  work  well, 
and  are  selling  at  present  from  $200  to  S360. 
The  demand  for  good  Draft  Horses  is  increas- 
ing.   For  booklet  or  information  on  SHIRES. 

Write  W.  G.  Lynch,  Secretary. 
AMERICAN    SHIRE    HORSE  ASSOCIATION, 
Tonlra.  111. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  four  hundred  registered  breed- 
ing Shorthorn  females  and  nearly  six 
hundred  registered  breeding  Here- 
fords  in  the  purebred  herds  of  Ne- 
vada. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  8%   cenn  per  word  each  Issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Colons. 


FOB  SALE — Big-type  Polands.  Pour  8- 
months-old  service  boars,  sired  by  Meritori- 
ous Model  2nd.  Out  of  Dams  Varsity  Lady 
and  Varsity  Oueen.  These  are  outstanding- 
boars  of  the  University  of  California  breeding. 
They  are  priced  rigrht  for  a  quick  sale.  Ad- 
dress C.  E.  Stouffer.  Box  185,  Route  A.  Esea- 
lon.  Cal.   

J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hops.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve, grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif. 

GUARANTEED,  GKOWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas.  selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin,  Route  A.  Fresno. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  12  and  17  mos.  old. 
Special  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

~  ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware.  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.     Lcs  McCracken.  Ripon. 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of -the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Han  ford.  California. 


THE  PACIFIC  HERD — Poland-Chinas — flock 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Nettie  E.  Andrews',  Modesto,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FAKM — LargeT  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

BEG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

BEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

LARGE  TYPE  rOLANIMJHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshlres. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayflcld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castlcview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

3  LONG,  STBETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival.  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  S65.00. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Sandereoek  Land  Co..  703  Market  St.,  i» 
Third,  S.  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Hoars  of  serviceable 
age,  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES— 
Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte. 

BEBKSHIKES^We"~are-compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal. 


(JIALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  OrchardB.  Geo  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BEBKSHIBES — Cholera  im- 
mune.     Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BEBKSHIBES — Sired  by  Star  Leader.  S1500 
boar.     Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

CARBUTHEBS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


PATHFINDER  WON  DEB  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts* 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento.  California 

BIG-TYPE  DUROC8 — Herd  headed  by  Cali" 
forma  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
.young  hoars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 


DUROCS — Big-type,  purebred  with  papers; 
cholera  immune.  Young  boars,  ready  for  ser- 
vice; also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch, 
Box  88A,  Route  2,  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

WINSOR  RANCH  DCROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita,  San  Diego.  Co. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  giltB.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  bi  g-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 
""REGISTERED  DUROCS  ^ Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris.  Calif. 


FOB  THE  BEST  in  Durocs, 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


write  June 


Hampshlres. 


BEGISTEBED  HAMl'SIHRES  —  Belted 
Beauties."  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 
UNDER   STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
.150  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


SEVEN  YOUNG  Reg.  Holstein  females  for 
sale;  priced  low  for  quick  sale;  bred  to  A-l 
bulls.  Good  breeding  and  pedigrees.  Excel- 
lent start  for  foundation  herd.  Terms,  if  de- 
sired. Registered  young  Holstein  service  bulls, 
nicely  marked.  S.  J.  Strauss,  1016  I  St. 
Phone  217,  Modesto.   


FOR  SALE  very  reasonable,  my  herd  sire — 
Canary  Segis  Butterboy — 3  years  old.  from 
very  high-class  registered  stock  and  used  only 
in  a  ten-cow  herd.  Also  have  some  young 
bulls  and  bull  calves  for  sale,  sired  by  abdVe- 
named  bull.    M.  Hugener.  Byron.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready  for  ser- 
vice,  nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.     E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wis. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  Individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Clif. 

~~ THE  VICTORY"  HERD^Iiegistered^Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alrartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS— World's  record 
backing.    Kounias'  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


EL    DORADO    HEBD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B 

Freeman.  R    B..  Modesto,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  hihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson,  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test  producers. 
""GOTSHALL"*  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 
— CHOICE^HOLSTEIN^ulls-for"- sale"  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE- FARM  JERSEYS— No  females 
for  sale..  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoe.  Calif.,  John"  Troup.  Supt. 

REGISTERED' MILK  AND  BEEF"" SHORT"- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock ' 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


A  THAW  BRINGS  01 T  THE  COONS 


THEY  come  out  of  their 
den-trees  —  travel  a  little 
during  the  night — and  then 
lie  out  on  limbs  in  the  grateful 
afternoon  sun. 

Take  a  walk  in  the  woods 
with  your  "little  Savage  Junior 
rifle.  Watch  the  snow  around 
the  trees  for  the  hand-shaped 
tracks.  Run  your  eye  along  the 
highest  limbs.  Search  for  the 
black-marked  mask— the  gray 
body— the  ringed  tail. 


Sharon,  Fa.  UTICA,  N.  Y.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


A  hollow-pointed  .22  long  rifle 
bullet  from  your  carefully  rifled, 
carefully  targetted,  deadly  ac- 
curate little  Savage  Junior  will 
bring  a  coon  from' the  tallest 
tree  and  coon  skins  are  briner- 
ing  high  prices  this  year. 

Your  'little  .22  Savage  Junior 
Bolt-action  single-shot  rifle  is 
simple  and  dependable.  If  you 
haven't  yours  yet,  your  dealer 
has  it  for  you.  Only  $9.75. '  Ask 
him  to  show  it  to  you.  For  de- 
scription, write  us. 


.22  calibre  Savage  Junior  18-inch  round  barrel 
single  shot  model.  Shoots  .22  short,  long,  and 
long  rifle  cartridges.  Bolt  action  modeled  after 
best  military  rifles.  Genuine  walnut  stock  with 
steel  butt-plate.  Bead  front  and  adjustable 
rear  sights.  An  arm  which  wins  the  respe<  t 
of  experts. 


INNISFAIL     HEBD     MILKING  SHORT- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — Reg.  and 
unregistered  bulls.    Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tulare. 
BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young:  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

'  Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 

Health  under  State  supervision. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  Zgragen,  Herdsman 
Hollister,  California 
THE   LEWIS   COMPANY,  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,   San  Jose 


OR. M  ON  DALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods 
Jr.,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times 
Grand  Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show,  Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Redwood  City.  Calif.  

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal. 


ALAMO  HEBD  REGISTERED  HEKEFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.   Siskiyou  county,  California. 

HEREFOBDS^Sierra~Vista~"Herd"Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada 
Reg.  Hereford-  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

"BEGISTEBED  HEBEFOBDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.rbreeder8~of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.     Milton.  California. 

GEOBGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

BEGISTEBED  SHORTHORNS^Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

BEGISTEBEITSHOBTHOBNS  —  FaTr~6aks 
Ranch,   Wijlits,  Calif.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Rani- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Liye_Oak  Ranch. 

200  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  5%  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle.  Chiles  Valley.  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS^  WOOOLAND,  CALIF— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
—  CHAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  S."  VAN  VLEAK,  Lodi7~Cal~— 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

CARL LI  N  I)  H  ELMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 

DORSETS"AnD— ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 


DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal. 
Shropshire  Sheep. 


Reg. 


HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH  " 

SHOBTHOBN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.'P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 
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Just  a  simple 
law  o£nature 

N  apple  falling  from  a  tree  awoke  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  supplied  to  Science  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  jumping  of  a  tea  kettle  lid  showed  James 
Watt  the  power  in  boiling  water 
and  gave  the  world  the  steam  engine. 

The  intense  centrifugal  force  gener- 
ated by  a  revolving  tubular  bowl 
was  what  P.  M.  Sharpies  put  into  a 
machine  for  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  butterfat  from  milk.  Later 
he  made  his  greatest  improvement 
by  utilizing  the  vacuum  generated 
by  the  same  centrifugal  force  to 
lift  milk  into  the  bowl  in  the  exact  quantities  that  the 
speed  of  the  bowl  will  skim  absolutely  clean. 

The  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator,  therefore  is  only 
an  adaption  of  one  of  Nature's  laws.  The  intense  centri- 
fugal force  and  the  suction-feed  principle  in  the  Sharpies 
tubular  bowl  guarantee  perfectly  clean  skimming  at  any 
speed. 

The  Sharpies  discovery  is  protected 
by  United  States  patents.  No  other 
separator  is  a  suction-feed  separa- 
tor. No  other  maker  of  separators 
can  make  use  of  the  principle. 

Suction-feed 
makes  possi- 
ble the  Knee- 
low  supply  tank,  deing  away  with 
lifting.   The  oiling  system  needs 
little   attention.   The   one  piece 
bowl— no  discs— is  easy  to  clean. 


Milk  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the 
American  people. 
Its  production 
should  be  raised 
to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency 
by  the  use  of  time 
and  labor-saving 
machines. 
(Signed) 

P.  M.  SHARPLES 
Thera  are  no 
jbstitutes 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
that  tells  why  more  Sharpies 
Machines  are  in  use  today 
than  any  other  make,  Ameri- 
can or  foreign.    Dept.  31. 


SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch**:     Chicago     San  Francisco  Toronto 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Polder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept  704  Townsend  St, 


Cow  Looks  Are  Deceiving  Sometimes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


When  there  is  no  other  way  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a  cow,  a  man  had 
better  go  as  much  by  dairy  form  as 
possible,  but  dairy  conformation  can 
not  stand  up  against  the  Babcock 
test  and  the  milk  scales  when  it 
comes  to  finding  out  just  what  an  ani- 
mal will  produce.  The  Kings  county 
cow-testing  association  has  demon- 
strated that  fact  on  a  number  of 
dairies. 

Sturgeon  Bros.,  for  example,  had  a 
herd  of  30  cows  and  had  them  all  fig- 
ured out  as  well  as  they  naturally 
would  be,  milking  them  twice  a  day, 
but  when  a  monthly  test  was  applied, 
twelve  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
butcher,  and^f  the  others,  some  who 
were  thought  to  be  about  the  best 
were  toward  the  foot  of  the  class,  and 
some  of  the  least  respected  cows  were 
nearest  the  top.  Neither  the  shape  of 
the  cow,  the  amount  of  milk,  nor  the 
looks  of  the  milk  proved  real  merit. 
One  of  the  topnotchers  is  a  small  cow 
— nothing  to  look  at  to  most  people 
and  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  but 
she  is  a  great  producer  just  the  same. 
Another  cow  gives  thin,  blue-looking 
milk,  that  seems  lacking  in  butterfat. 


but  it  tests  four  per  cent.  A  third 
gives  milk  of  a  very  yellow  tinge,  that 
a  person  would  think  must  be  rich, 
and  it  tests  only  3.1.  So  it  goes.  The 
cows  in  this  herd  the  last  monthly 
test  were  averaging  1.36  pounds  of  fat 
a  day,  worth  practically  a  dollar,  in 
addition  to  what  the  skim  milk  and 
manure  were  worth 

A.  B.  Comfort  of  the  same  associa- 
tion has  three  cows  weighing  about 
1700  pounds  that  are  hard  to  beat  for 
looks.  One  is  a  very  poor  animal  at 
the  pail,  the  other  two  very  good.  All 
three  would  be  judged  A-l  by  their 
looks. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  testing 
has  done  in  the  association  in  indi- 
cating how  little  looks  are  worth  has 
been  in  showing  up  how  cows  stay 
with  the  milking  habit  A  couple  of 
cows  may  look  the  same  and  start  out 
equally  well.  One  cow  before  long 
slacks  up  on  milk  and  puts  on  fat; 
the  other,  if  she  has  been  fat  at  calv- 
ing, will  gradually  lose  that  fat,  no 
matter  how  much  you  feed  her,  but 
will  put  all  of  the  feed  you  give  her 
into  the  pail.  The  monthly  test  and 
daily  weighing  will  show  It. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


The  Ellison  Ranching  Company  of 
Winnemucca  recently  sold  eight  cars 
of  cattle  to  San  Francisco,  California, 
buyers. 


San  Francisco 


A  heavy  movement  of  cattle  from 
the  Miller  &  Lux  herds  has  started 
from  California  ranches  to  the 
ranches  in  northern  Nevada  and  south- 
ern Oregon.  The  cattle  were  shipped 
to  California  last  fall  for  winter  pas- 
ture. 


The  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry of  the  University  of  Nevada  re- 
ports the  sale  of  three  yearling  Ram- 
bouillet  rams  to  Geo.  R.  Leidy  of 
Fallon,  Nevada.  The  Department  is 
installing  a  small  laboratory  wool- 
scouring  plant. 


A  new  saw  for  cutting  rock  is  being 
installed  at  the  State  Prison,  near 
Carson  City.  Rock  from  the  prison 
quarries  will  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  State  building  at  the 
Capital,  also  for  new  buildings  on  the 
State  Prison  Farm. 


The  University  Livestock  Farm  has 
started  to  erect  a  beef  cattle  barn. 
The  building  is  40x126.  The  building 
will  be  of  concrete  and  brick  con- 
struction. It  will  have  a  capacity  for 
sixty  tons  of  grain,  two  hundred  tons 
of  hay,  and  sixty  head  of  cattle. 


The  University  of  Nevada  has  pur- 
chased of  the  Warm  Creek  Land  and 
Livestock  Company  the  Shorthorn 
herd  bull.  Double  Callant,  by  The  Cal- 
lant  by  Avondale.  He  has  two  crosses 
of  Avondale  and  five  of  Star  of  the 
Morning  in  his  pedigree.  He  has  been 
in  service  at  the  Warm  Creek  Ranch 
for  two  years  and  has  sired  some  ex- 
cellent calves.  Mr.  J.  Selby  Badt  con- 
sented to  let  him  go  after  the  pur- 
chase of  Imported  Corston  Masher  at 
$10,000. 


Santa  Rosa,  California,  horse  buyers 
have  purchased  three  carloads  of 
horses  from  Humboldt  county.  An 
Arizona  buyer  has  been  buying  horses 
and  mules  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  good  heavy  work 
teams.  A  number  of  Nevada  ranchers 
are  now  breaking  young  horses  and 
preparing  them  for  sale.  Large  num- 
bers of  small  worthless  horses  have 
been  shipped  to  California  to  use  for 
chicken  feed. 


WHAT  IS  THK  MATTER? 


To  the  Editor:— I  am  milking  18  to 
20  cows,  delivering  the  milk  in  town. 
I  have  complied,  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  State  dairy  law.  Now  there  are 
about  20  cows  owned  by  families  In 


town  and  nearly  all  these  people  are 
selling  milk  with  practically  no  in- 
spection by  the  State.  As  the  intent 
of  the  dairy  law  is  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  those  using  milk,  why  should 
the  milk  from  the  above  mentioned 
uninspected  cows  be  permitted  to  be 
sold,  while  the  dairyman  is  under 
strict  inspection.  The  owners  of  the 
family  cows  are  at  no  expense,  and 
consequently  they  can  undersell  the 
dairyman  who  is  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  comply  with  the  law.  This 
causes  friction  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  patrons.  Don't  you  think 
the  dairyman  has  a  kick? — Robt.  Law. 


I 


SOLANO 
BUSINESS  BERKSHIRES 

RKRKSHIBR  TBIOS 
At  special  price  for  short  time  only. 

Three  fine  six-months-old  Registered 
Berkshire  pies — two  gilts  and  a 
boar  for  $100. 

Typey.  vigorous  individuals,  bred 
right  and  priced  away  below  their 
worth. 

CUT  THIS  AD  OCT.    It  will  not 
appear  again.    Price  subject  to  pre- 
vious sale  and  for  two  weeks  only. 
Send  check  with  order. 
SATISFACTION  tiCABANTEKD. 

Solano  Registered  Stock 
Farms 

R.  C.  GRUHLKK. 

B.  1,  BOX  54,  DIXON,  CALIF. 


FOWLER'S  DUROCS 

ARE  HARD   TO  BEAT 

Both    Open    and    Bred    Gilts  of 
ORION  and  DEFENDER  Breeding. 
Also  Young  Boars  and  Weanlings. 
All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

Write  to 

RAY  N.  FOWLER 
Box  213,       Woodland,  Calif. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
gWOHUKD  FAKM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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MONEY  IN  SQUABS. 


SELECTING  FEMALES  FOR 
BREEDING. 


Only  mature  birds  should  be  used 
in  the  breeding  pens.  Hens  are  more 
desirable  than  pullets  because  they 
produce  stronger  chicks  and  because 
the  hens  can  be  more  accurately 
judged  for  laying  ability  than  can 
pullets.  If  the  breeders  were  not 
picked  out  last  fall  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully chosen  this  month.  The 
birds  which  lay  best  during  the 
winter  are  the  ones  which  will  make 
the  best  record  for  the  year,  and  at 
mating  time  the  best  winter  layers 
can  be  easily  distinguished.  The 
University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  says  that  a  good  method 
of  choosing  breeders  is  to  catch  all 
of  the  best  looking  fowls.  These  will 
be  the  ones  with  well  developed  ! 
bodies,  red  combs,  and  alert  appear-  ( 
ance.  By  examining  each  bird  her  | 
vigor  and  laying  ability  can  be  de-  i 
termined,  and  any  bird  found  to  be 
lacking  in  either  of  these  characters 
should  be  discarded. 

Strong  vigor  is  indicated  by  a  broad  | 
head;  prominent,  alert  eye;  short,  ( 
well  curved  beak;  red  comb;  broad 
chest;  and  a  disposition  to  keep  busy. 
Lack  of  vigor  is  shown  by  a  narrow 
head;  lond,  straight  beak;  listless  or 
sunken  eye;  pale  comb;  narrow 
chest;  and  a  disposition  to  loaf.  Any 
bird  showing  evidence  of  a  cold  or 
roup  should  not  be  kept. 

The  hens  which  have  been  heavy 
winter  layers  will  show  pale  shanks 
and  beak;  no  yellow  in  ear-lobes; 
soft,  velvety  skin,  thin,  smooth  breast 
bone;  straight,  flexible  pin  bones; 
abdomen  soft  and  pliable;  vent,  moist 
and  expanded;  width  between  pin 
bones  at  least  three  fingers.  The 
poor  layers  will  be  found  to  have 
thick,  coarse  skin;  prominent  yellow 
shanks  and, beak;  yellow  in  ear-lobes 
if  Leghorns;  breast  bone  thick  and 
coarse;  pin  bones  thick  and  unyield- 
ing; abdomen  hard;  vent  dry  and 
puckered;  body  depth  less  than  three 
fingers;  and  the  ends  of  the  pin  bones 
less  than  two  fingers  apart. 

If  some  pullets  must  be  used  "for 
breeders  only  those  which  have  laid 
heavily  during  the  winter  should  be 
selected.  The  heavy  layers  among 
Ihe  pullets  will  have  a  red  comb,  pale 
skin,  good  width  between  pin  bones, 
soft  abdomen,  and  at  least  four  fingers 
body  depth. 


and  whole  afterward.  Young  roosters 
at  the  same  age  and  on  the  same  feed 
made  an  average  of  a  pound  a  month 
gain  in  weight. — Fred  A.  Parrish,  Cor- 
coran. 


With  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
guard  against  mites  by  giving  all  wood 
work  inside  poultry  house  a  coat  of 
hot  whitewash  well  carbolized.  The 
roosts  and  their  supports  should  be 
painted  with  carbolineum,  zenoleum, 
carpoline,  or  kresol.  These  are  all 
similar  products,  called  by  different 
names  by  different  manufacturers. 
They  are  cresol  or  tar  oil  disinfec- 
tants, and  are  death  to  mites,  while  in 
no  way  injurious  to  the  chickens. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  largest  pigeon  loft  in  the  United 
States  is  located  at  Haywards,  Ala- 
meda County,  where  18,000  birds  are 
cared  for.  So  great  has  the  demand 
increased  for  squabs,  that  Eastern 
buyers  have  come  direct  to  California 
for  their  supplies.  This  loft  has  con- 
tracted with  an  Eastern  concern  for 
their  entire  output  of  squabs  for  1920, 
at  $1.30  per  pound  gross  weight  de- 
livered in  New  York.  The  express 
charges  are  20  cents  per  pound,  which 
leaves  $1.10  per  pound  net.  The 
monthly  output  will  be  approximately 
12,000  squabs,  that  will  gross  one 
pound  each,  making  12,000  pounds. 
At  fl.10  per  pound  there  will  be  a 
monthly  net  income  of  $13,200.00. 
Feed  for  these  birds  is  bought  in  car- 


load lots,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
cost  over  the  retail  price  the  amateur 
raiser  of  squabs  must  pay.  San 
Francisco  dealers  have  heretofore 
handled  the  majority  of  the  output 
from  this  loft,  but  their  price  for  the 
year  was  only  75  cents  per  pound 
gross,  and  while  they  were  "dicker- 
ing" over  the  price  Eastern  repre- 
sentatives came  in  and  walked  away 
with  the  goods.  Haywards  has  grown 
to  be  a  potential  factor  in  the  pigeon 
industry  in  the  State.  There  has 
been  as  many  as  six  carloads  jpf 
squabs  shipped  in  one  day  by  express 
under  ice  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
There  are  a  number  of  lofts  in  the 
district  that  make  a  specialty  of  hish 
class  meat-producing  birds. 


The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  making 
records  in  egg  laying  that  promise  to 
put  them  in  the  class  with  the  White 
Leghorns  as  layers. 


Hatched 


REMARKABLE  DUCKS. 


In  answer  to  a  recent  query  in  this 
paper  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  profit- 
able to  raise  and  keep  ducks,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Tucker  of  Solano  County  very  em- 
phatically says,  "Yes."  During  the  31 
days  of  last  July  he  had  31  White 
Runner  and  White  Pekin  ducks,  which 
gave  him  960  eggs.  The  average 
weight  of  his  young  birds,  when  mar- 
keted at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  was  5 
pounds.  Careful  feeding  is  the  most 
essential  thing. 

To  feed  the  full-grown  ducks  he 
used  a  mixture  of  chopped  alfalfa, 
two-thirds,  and  bran  and  middlings, 
one-third.  This  alfalfa  was  cut  in 
an  ordinary  green-feed  cutter,  so  that 
none  of  the  hard  stems  were  longer 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  A  small 
amount  of  cracked  gyp  corn  was 
thrown  into  this,  and  the  whole  thing 
allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  12 
hours.  This  was  made  up  regularly 
each  night  and  morning.  Until  the 
ducklings  were  old  enough  to  eat  this 
they  were  fed  a  wet  mash  of  bran, 
middlings  and  corn  meal. 


How  Many  Will  You  Raise? 

The  loss  in  little  chicks  that  die  the  first  few  weeks  after  hatching  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Everybody  must  cut  down  the  losses  and  increase 
production  to  the  limit  this  season.  How  many  chicks  do  you  lose  from  Gapes  ? 
Diarrhoea?  Indigestion?  Leg  Weakness?  Weakness  from  Rapid  Growth 
of  Feathers  ?   Prepare  them  to  withstand  little  chick  ailments  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


INTERESTED  IN  BARRED  ROCKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  take  much  interest 
in  your  article  on  page  498  of  H. 
Coxon  and  his  Barred  Rock  hen. 
While  I  can't  say  how  many  eggs  my 
Barred  Rock  pullets  will  lay  in  a 
year,  I  can  honestly  say  that  they  com- 
menced to  lay  at  five  months  old. 
These  pullets  were  hatched  the  first 
of  October,  1919,  and  made  a  rapid 
growth,  being  fed  nothing,  but  gyp. 
corn,  cracked  for  the  first  few  days 


Remember  that  disease  takes  the  weaklings — not  the  strong  and  healthy 
And  remember  that  indigestion  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  little  chick  ailments 

Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cares  gapes.    Pan-a-ce-a  regulates  the  bowels. 
Pan-a-ce-a  prevents  and  cares  leg    Pan-a-ce-a  produces  appetite; 
weakness.  it  promotes  digestion. 

And  remember  good  digestion  is  most  essential  during  the 
rapid  growth  of  feathers.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  outfeather 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 

Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  supply  you  with  enough  Pan-a-ce-a  for 
your  whole  flock,  with  the  understanding  that  it's  to  prevent  and  cure 
Gapes,  Indigestion,  Diarrhoea,  Leg  Weakness;  that  you  are  to  see  marked 
results  during  the  growth  of  feathers;  otherwise,  he  will  refund  every 
cent  you  have  paid.  30c,  60c  and  $1.25  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50; 
100-lb.  drum,  $12.00.   Except  in  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

Keeps  Pigs  Healthy 
and  Thritty.  Drives 
out  the  Worms. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


— 
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1 1  'i  in  i: n  i  i  K. 


To  the  Editor:  I  will  thank  you  to 
inform  me  of  the  symptoms  of  lim- 
nerueck,  the  cause,  and  cure,  if  any. 
-Subscriber,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Limberneck  is  usually  considered  to 
be  a  disease,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  the  major  symptom  of  ptomaine 
poisoning.  The  fowls  practically  lose 
control  of  the  neck  muscles,  and  they 
stand  or  squat  with  the  neck  limp  or 
arched,  the  crown  of  the  head  resting 
on  the  ground  between  the  feet.  The 
trouble  is  usually  caused  by  eating  de- 
cayed flesh  or  maggots  that  contain 
poison  absorbed  from  putrid  matter; 
earth  worms  sometimes  carry  the 
poison;  paint  skins  pecked  by  the 
fowls  from  old  paint  cans,  etc.  As 
quickly  as  possible  the  affected  fowls 
.should  be  given  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil.  Warm  it  to  blood  heat  and 
pour  it  down  the  throat.  Be  careful 
and  patient;  do  not  strangle  the  fowl. 
Pour  part  of  the  dose  well  down  in 
the  month  and  tickle  the  neck  to  en- 
courage swallowing.  Repeat  in  about 
five  minutes  and  continue  until  the 
entire  dose  is  administered.  Keep  the 
fowl  quiet  and  allow  it  to  fast  for  a 
day,  after  which  it  should  be  fed  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  regular  soft 
feed  with  some  greens.  Boiled  rice 
lightly  seasoned  with  salt  is  also  rec- 
ommended as  a  first  feed  instead  of 
the  feed  to  which  the  fowl  has  been 
accustomed. 


THE  DEADLT  "  I  VM  1 


To  the  Editor:  Something  has 
killed  two  of  my  hen  turkeys  by  eat- 
ing a  hole  under  their  wings?  Do 
you  think  it  could  be  a  weasel,  and  if 
so,  how  can  I  catch  him  ?— Subscriber, 
Martinez. 

If  the  holes  are  of  any  size  they 
were  not  made  by  a  weasel.  These 
animals  make  only  a  very  small 
wound  in  order  to  enable  them  to  suck 
the  blood  of  their  victims;  they  do 
not  eat  the  flesh.  In  our  experience 
the  best  way  to  destroy  weasels  is  to 
shoot  them.  They  are  not  very  timid 
and  usually  make  no  special  effort  to 
flee  from  a  person  when  found  wan- 
dering about  the  premises. 


ing  1  too  much  meat-  and  too  little 
greens.  For  treatment  provide  dry 
and  sunny  quarters.  Supply  as  large 
a  variety  of  greens  as  possible.  A  run 
on  grass,  when  not  excessively  wet, 
is  desirable.  The  water  dishes  must 
be  protected  to  keep  the  birds  and 
floor  of  quarters  as  dry  as  possible. 
Scratching  in  litter  helps  those  that 
are  able  to  scratch.  If  the  joints  or 
muscles  are  swollen  it  will  relieve  the 
birds  to  rub  these  parts  with  tincture 
of  opium  or  extract  of  witch  hazel. 
As  a  remedy,  put  fifteen  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  each  quart  of 
drinking  water. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3>i  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


I  !  E  DING   LITTLE  GOSLINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
write  a  few  directions  about  raising 
geese  in  your  paper?  I  have  a  few* 
goose  eggs  hatching  soon  and  would 
like  to  know  what  to  feed  the  little 
goslings. — G.  B.,  Le  Grand. 

If  possible,  let  the  goslings  pick 
grass  and  feed  them  nothing  else.  If 
pasture  is  not  available,  feed  a  very 
small  amount  of  mash,  similar  to  that 
fed  to  grown  chickens,  and  some  well- 
cured  hay  cut  into  short  pieces.  They 
must  have  bulky  feed  and  plenty  of 
fine  grit.  Write  to  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  767.  entitled 
"Goose  Raising." 


CHICKENS  lUMMU'IM.. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what 
ails  my  chickens  that  are  two  months 
of  age.  One  is  drooping  around  with 
its  wings  hanging  down;  also  its 
comb  is  black.  I  feed  them  whole 
wheat. — Mrs.  D.  A.  B.;  Anderson. 

These  chicks  cannot  thrive  on  wheat 
alone!  Feed  them  a  variety  and  sup- 
ply grit,  shell  and  bone,  as  well  as 
green  feed. 


CHICKS  BECOME  LAMK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  White 
Leghorn  chicks  four  weeks  old,  and 
they  have  become  lame — that  is,  their 
feet  draw  up  in  knots,  like  club  foot. 
Kindly  state  whether  that  is  leg  weak- 
ness or  rheumatism,  and  the  cause 
and  remedy. — R.  P.  S.,  Mountain 
View. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  theory  that 
these  chicks  are  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism. It  is  possible  to  confirm  this 
theory  by  an  examination  of  the  liver 
of  one  or  more  of  the  affected  chicks. 
Chicks  suffering  from  rheumatism  al- 
most always  have  congested  livers. 
The  trouble  is  usually  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  dampness,  oi\feed- 


HABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

25.000  Hatching  Weekly 
Vigorous.  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  Orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEED 
Anconas.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mi- 
norca*. Brown  Buff.  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
JU'ffhorns.     Hatching  Eggs.     Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  «fl  KC.fi  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic — S8.7.r>.    Express  Paid. 
II.  K.  DOKK    (Baby  Chicks  since  1008) 
.128  So.  Spring-  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  apd  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  .for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free  Chas.  H 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

CHAMPION  HEAVY-LIVING  Barred  Ply 
itynith  Rocks.  My  strain  holds  official 
world's  record  at  two  National  Egg-Laying 
Contests.  The  most  profitable  all-round 
chicken  on  earth.  After  April  1st  hatching 
ence.  California  National  Bank.i  Address 
">0.  Stanley  S.  Foote.  392:t  San  Rafael  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Guaranteed 
strong  and  vigorous  from  our  proven  layers. 
Four  extra  with  each  100;  40  extra  with  each" 
1000.  Slfl.00  per  hundred:  reduction  by  the 
1000.  Write  us  for  April  chicks.  (Refer- 
ence Californi  National  Bank.)  Address 
James  1).  Yates.  Poultry  Judge.  R.  No.  1.  Mo- 
desto.  Cal  

HATCHING  EGGS  —  From  Highest  Class 
Standard-bred  Stock  of  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. White  Rocks.  82.50  per  15:  S10.00  per 
100.  From  special  pens.  $5.00  per  15. 
Breeding  Stock — cocks.  85.00;  hens.  *3.00 
each  .and  upward.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box 
507.  Sacramento.  Cal .  

SANTA  OKI  Z  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  ]>ghorns.  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week  Al*o  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel. 
Santa  Crui  Co..  Cal.  V 

"  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize- winners.-  Eastern 
stock:  males.  SO. 00  to  515.00:  females.  85.00 
to  87.50.  Eggs.  85.00  per  15.  Also  White 
Wyandottes.  Black  Cochin  bantams  Rouen 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Big  win- 
ners. Emma  V.  .MM'  R.  R.  2.  Box  534. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

BABY  cniCKS  —  From  my  sTngle-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders  You  don't  go  wrons 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.    H  A.  Schlolthauer.  Exeter. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

STL I. IVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  815.00  and 
820.00  per  100;  83  00  and  85  00  tier  15 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  connection. 
BABY  CinX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.    I.    Reds,    ouick    growers,    heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500:  10c  each 
in  lots  of  500  to  1000     Black  Minorca*  18c 
'  i  ll     Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  TUB  WORLD  — 
Cbicla — White  I.eghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100  s.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
860.000  00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pehblcside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

R.  I.  REDS  exclusively.  We  have  some  of 
tlw  liest  Reds  in  California  which  have  won 
blue  ribbons  in  every  contest  entered.  Hatch- 
in  ir  eggs.  220-egg  record  strain.  Baby  chicks. 
18  breeding  pens.  Mating  list  free.  Wm 
T.ami.  3015  38  th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns. Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  An- 
conas. Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ~—  Our 
200. egg  strain,  bred  lor  years  for  show  dual- 
ities and  high  egg  production  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  Bale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free  J  W 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
California. 

I'  \BY  (  HICKS — Barred  Rocks.  B.  I,  Red-. 
Buff  Orpington*.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
Brown  am)  White  Leghorns  from  Hoganized 
stock  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    Tnbcner  Hatchcry.2 — 300.  San  Jose. 

WANTED — Will  buy  Canaries.  Dogs.  Par- 
rots. Chickens  and  Domestic  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Buker'a  Bird  Store.  1184  Market  St., 
San  Fran.-i  ;eo.  Cal. 


BARKED  PLYMOt  Tit  KOCK  cockerel,  ;ind 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  ft.  Otleraian.  Box  101-C.  Bak- 
erslteld.  Cal. 


"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Qhlen.  Campbell,  Cal. 

8.  ^vT^GO^ABM,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baoy 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.     White  I^eghorns  only. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy  layer. — Barred 
Rocks.  R  I.  Reds  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, Brown  Leghorns.  White  Leghorns. 
We  prepay  express  charges.  Willow  Glen 
Poultry  Yards.  580  S.  9th  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 

NEWTON  ~  POULTBY  FARM— White"  Leg- 
horn Baity  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal.,  Dept.  1. 

GOLDt'ROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. Columbian 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  lay- 
in?  strains.  Sturd,v  breeders  for  sale.  Eggs 
after  April  1st  from  best  pens.  83.00  per 
Betting.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  ^  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
li very  :  813.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Several  vari- 
eties. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  handle 
large  as  well  as  small  orders.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. J.  H.  Stuhbe.  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatch- 
ery. Box  67.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop.,  Coming:.  Cal. 

~~ HAGOOD'S  "  THOROUGHBRED  R.  j£~  BEDS 

— Baby  chicks  and  -  lelectcd  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1.  504A 
San  Jose. 

"  WHITE  "WYANDOTTES^Heavvdaying  and 

prize-winnintf  stock.  Cockerels.  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  83.00  to  85.00  per  15.  Baby 
chicks.  R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED ROCKS."  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  82.50.  85.00  per 
15:  814.00  per  100.  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
AvC|.  San  Francisco.  Yards  at  Los  AUob. 
~S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CniCKS— 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ~  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  2H0-egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Longvale.  Cal. 

SKNB—AT-bNCK  for  our  catalogue  of  baby 
chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qualities.  Standard 
breeds.  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera. 
"WANTED — Hatching  eggs  from  White~Hol- 
land  Turkeys.  Mrs  Chas.  C.  Cole.  Route  1. 
Rjverdale.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 1  "White^Indian- Runner  Drake 
and  10  Ducks.  Clarence  Mossman.  Antioch. 
Calif. 


PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.    Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St     Stru-klnn.  California  Stamns. 


BIFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOPR- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.    The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  Calif. 
~  BLACK  MINOBCAS — The  large  egg"  layers. 
Eggs.  S2.00  per  LB;  $10.00  per  100.    E.  A 
Hall.  R.  J.  Box  39. ^Vatsonville.  CaL 

BABY  CHICKS  from" selected  " STC^Wldte 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

INDIAN  RINNEK  DICKS — Fawn,  and 
while.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $2.00.  15  •  $11.00 
100.    S.  ('..  Wallace.  Patterson.  Cal. 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown- Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building.  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— Tan- 
ered  strain  Reduced  to  $13  per  100  Cireu- 
lar.    II.  Tiirralt.  Coming.  Calif.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING  EGGs3L 
82.25  for  15.  Fine  layers.  Baby  chicks,  25c. 
Mrs.  F.  D  Streshb>,  Azusa.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead.  Cal. 

ANC"ONAs7~iVHITE~  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
egg«.  Breeding  pens  (April  only).  A.  S. 
Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal. 

PIT-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann.  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland.  Calif.   

RABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — Pedigreed  and  util- 
ity stock.  Other  varieties  utility  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.     Variety  Farm.  Clevis. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  seU  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $6.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  buckB.  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro 


'Pride  of  Petaluma' 

1920  Model 


500  TO  1500  CAPACITY 


Brooder  Stoves 

are  Guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A 
KRESKY  and  he  safe, 
COAL  OIL  will  always  be 
on  the  market. 

Write  for  Catalogs?  No.  43 

KRESKY 
BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  la  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
and  that  Is  to  keep  lucm  well.  Doctoring  a  hun- 
dreifor  more  chicks  la  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It's  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  cblcka,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  In  that. 

Onr  book.  "Care  of  Baby  Chicks"  Cfrcc)  and  a 
package  of  Gcrmozone  is  the  best  chick  insurance. 
WITH  BAI1V  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
MCKNESS— NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CtRE.  "I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season"— C.  O.  Petraln. 
Mollnc,  lit.  "Not  acaie  of  white  dlarrlioealn  three 
years"— Ralph  Wurst.  Erie,  Fa.  "UaVc  800  chicks 
now  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowel 
trouble"— Mrs.  Wm.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  "Two  weeks  after  We  started  laat  apring  wo 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  neighbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozonc  and  we  are  now  sure  If  we  had  had  it 
at  the  at  art  wc  would  not  have  lost  a  single  chick"— 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Srranton,  Pa. 
«*>E'DH/irv'7<~»r\JI7  u  a  wonder  worker  for 
VjLlN.IVlW/l.wiNE.  chlcka,  chickens,  plgeonl, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  Is  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  la  tea 
times  better.  It  is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
bowel  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head, 
sore  head,  sores,  wounds.  Jobs  of  fur  or  featheri. 
25c.  75c,  fl.50  pkgs.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept,F-48, Omaha,  Nsb. 


Raise  Your  Chicks 

on  Coal  son's 
Baby  Chick  Mash 

containing  dried  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet — 

"thickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 
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HOW  TO  GET  OUR  ENEMY — 
THE  FLY. 

(Written   for   Taciflc   Rural  Press   by  Ralph 
Newman.) 

Flies  are  the  living  evidence  of 
filth.  No  filth  anywhere — no  flies  any- 
where. Were  there  no  manure  piles 
in  the  country,  there  would  be  few 
flies  in  the  country,  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  flies  breed  in  horse  manure.  The 
rest  of  them  are  hatched  in  dirty  pig- 
pens, sheep  corrals,  cow  lots  and 
barns,  privies,  spoiled  silage,  neg- 
lected garbage,  old  organic  trash  and 
so  on.  No  filth  anywhere — no  flies 
anywhere. 

How  Flies  Breed. 
The  foregoing  blunt  statement  is 
the  simple  truth,  as  we  must  admit 
when  we  remember  how  flies  breed. 
The  female,  when  ready  to  begin  bus- 
iness, seeks  a  place  near  the  top  of 
the  manure  pile,  where  the  heat  from 
fermentation  below  makes  conditions 
ideal,  and  where  the  favorite  larval 
food  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Here 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  averaging  about 
120.   A  single  female  will  lay  at  least 
two  and  sometimes  four  batches.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  cracks  and  as  several 
flies  deposit  in  the  same  bank  the  eggs 
are  usually  found  in  large  clusters. 
They  hatch  into  very  small,  transpar- 
ent maggots  in  less  than  24  hours. 
These  maggots  grow  to  beat  the  band, 
completing  the  larva  stage  in  four  or 
five  days  when  conditions  are  right,  as 
they  usually  are  on  a  California  farm 
in  the  summer.    And  here  is  a  very 
important  point  to  remember:  just  be- 
fore pupation,  these  larvae   get  the 
wander-lust  and  hike  for  a  more  fav- 
orable place  to  go  to  sleep.   They  will 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  collect 
about  the  edges,  burrow  into  the  soil, 
beneath,  or  crawl  some  distance  away 
to  pupate  in  the  ground  or  under  old 
boards  or  trash.   The  pupa  stage  va- 
ries from  three  to  ten  days,  depending 
largely  on  weather  conditions,  when 
the    adult    fly  emerges  full  grown, 
crawls  about  while  its  body  hardens 
and  its  wings   expand,  then  buzzes 
away  on  its  mission  of  pollution  and 
death.   In  three  or  four  days,  if  a  fe- 
male, it  returns  to  the  old  homestead, 
and  starts  rearing  a  family  of  its  own. 
How  to  Control  the  Fly. 
Bearing  in  the  mind  the  breeding 
habit  of  the  fly,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
fundamental  thing  to  do  in  getting  rid 
of  it  is  to  destroy  the  maternity  hos- 
pitals.   But  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.    To  be  sure,  we  can  clean  up 
the  backyard  and  keep  it  clean.  We 
can  put  in  a  septic  tank  to  take  care 
of  the  house  sewage  and  do  away  with 
the  abominable  privy.    We  can  burn 
the  garbage  or  get  it  into  the  hogs 
and  then  take  such  decent  care  of  the 
hogs  that  few  flies  will  show  up  from 
that  source.    But  the  manure!  Aye, 
there's  the  rub! 

City  theorists  have  told  me  to  haul 
out  the  manure  every  day,  or,  at  the 
longest,  every  third  day  and  spread  it 
on  the  land.  But  as  a  sensible  Cali- 
fornia farmer  I  would  look  pretty  do- 
ing that,  wouldn't  I?  Others  have  sug- 
gested chemical  dope  that  would  kill 
the  maggots — also  the  manure  and  the 
land  receiving  it.  Such  theorists  may 
^et  become  as  big  a  pest  as  the  flies 
themselves. 

Thank  goodness,  tractors  furnish  no 
breeding  place  for  flies,  and  as  about 
90  per  cent  of  all  flies  breed  in  horse 
manure  the  motorization  of  the  farm 
holds  out  hope  for  the  future.  For  the 
present  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
and  that  best  may  be  pretty  good. 

For  the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
chores,  and  who  will  be  both  careful 
and  persistent,  an  effective  chemical 
treatment  of  horse  manure  is  feasible. 
Don't  use  borax,  for  if  you  get  on  too 
much  the  land  on  which  the  manure 
goes  will  be  injured  and  we  cannot 
afford  that.  Hellebore  is  both  safe 
and  effective.  To  each  10  gallons  of 
water,  add  one-half  pound  of  powder- 
ed Hellebore.  Make  up  a  barrel  of 
stock  and  sprinkle'  10  gallons  to  10 
cubic  feet  of  manure.  Be  sure  to 
keep  your  barrel  where  nothing  can 
get  into  it  or  you  may  do  some  pois- 
oning you  have  not  figured  on.  The 
experts  say  this  will  not  injure  the 
bacteria  in  manure  nor  hurt  the  land 
in  any  way.  If  handled  right  it  will 
get  from  88  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
maggots. 


Home  Circle  Department 


Another  practical  treatment  and 
one  that  adds  value  to  the  manure, 
is  calcium  cyanamid  and  acid  phos- 
phate mixed  in  equal  amounts.  About 
a  pound  of  this  scattered  over 
a  cubic  foot  of  manure  and  sprinkled 
with  water  has  been  found  to  get  98 
per  cent  of  the  maggots. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  bother  with 
the  chemical  treatment,  and  it  will 
amount  to  little .  unless  faithfully 
used,  suppose  you  try 

The  Maggot  Trap. 

R.  H.  Hutchison  built  one  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  that 
destroys  99  per  cent  of  the  maggots 
breeding  on  it.  This  trap  consists  of 
a  concrete  floor,  10  by  20  feet,  sloping 
slightly  to  one  coiner  where  a  drain 
pipe  connects  with  a  small  cistern.  A 
rim  of  concrete  four  inches  high  sur- 
rounds the  floor.  On  this  base  stands 
a  wooden  platform  raised  a  foot  above 
the  concrete  and  floored  with  one  inch 
strips  set  about  an  inch  apart.  The 
drain  pipe  is  plugged  and  an  inch  of 


water  is  kept  standing  In    the    con-  .son,  and  out  of  season,  swat  the  fly. 


crete  basin.  On  the  wooden  platform 
the  manure  from  the  horse  barn  is 
compactly  piled.  As  the  maggots  get 
ready  to  pupate,  they  work  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pile,  fall  through  the 
cracks  and  come  to  an  untimely  end 
in  the  water  waiting  for  them.  Once 
a  week  the  drain-pipe  plug  is  re- 
moved and  the  concrete  basin  is 
washed  clean.  There  is  a  pump 
on  the  cistern  and  the  liquid  is 
pumped  back  on  the  pile.  This  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  by 
keeping  the  pile  moist,  makes  the  trap 
more  effective.  This  platform  will 
hold  the  manure  accumulating  from 
four  horses  for  a  period  of  four 
months. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  use  the  man- 
ure when  the  platform  is  full,  any 
that  has  been  there  for  more  than  ten 
days  may  be  stored  elsewhere  and 
flys  will  not  breed  in  it.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested and  this  description  is  not  clear 


send  to  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture  for  their  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  213, 

Cleanliness  is  Godliness  in  Fly  Time. 

Treat  the  horse  manure  as  suggest- 
ed, use  calcium  cyanamid  and  phos- 
phate about  the  cow  barn,  keep  the 
yards  decently  clean  and  the  whole 
place  tidy,  use  traps  and  poisons  and 
fly  paper  and  swatters  and  you  will 
still  have  plenty  of  flies  unless  your 
neighbors  are  as  godly  as  you  are  try- 
ing to  be. 

No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone  in 
fly  time.  This  is  a  community  propo- 
sition calling  for  intelligent,  high- 
grade  co-operation.  If  you  are  con- 
verted— turn  missionary  and  get  busy. 
Preach  a  community  crusade  against 
the  fly.  Get  your  farm  bureau  center 
to  doing  educational  work.  If  you 
have  that  picture  machine,  give  some 
community  "entertainments"  devoted 
to  his  infernal  majesty,  the  fly.  You 
can  get  hair-raising  effects  without 
doing  violence  to  the  truth.    In  sea- 


And  swat  the  man  who 
take  this  thing  seriously. 


refuses  to 


WANTED  — 100,000  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  nation  is  now  short 
100.000  teachers.  He  also  warns  us 
that  California  may  be  hard  hit  in 
the  near  future  by  the  rush  of  our 
teachers  to  Eastern  states  where  sal- 
aries, formerly  lower  than  ours,  are 
now  larger  than  we  are  paying. 

In  a  crisis  like  the  present  one 
the  rural  school  wilr  suffer  most.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
teachers,  standards  are  temporarily 
lowered  all  along  the  line.  Univer- 
sities draw  on  high  schools  for  in- 
structors, high  schools  issue  emergen- 
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cy  certificates  to  teachers  not  up  to 
standard  requirements,  and  city  gram- 
mar schools  are  glad  to  get  teachers 
heretofore  turned  away  for  lack  of 
training  or  experience.  Country 
schools  always  have  had  to  take  the 
short  end  and  that  end  is  growing 
shorter  every  day.  Maybe  you  haven't 
felt  it  yet  but  you  are  going  to  feel 
it  and  it  is  going  to  hurt  unless  you 
do  something  about  it  and  do  it  soon. 
"Union  Scale"  for  Teachers. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
salaries.  Teachers'  wages  always  have 
been  shamefully  low.  They  are  prac- 
tically inadequate  now.  It  has  recent- 
ly been  pointed  out  that  the  bricklay- 
er gets  more  pay  than  the  college  pro- 
fessor. There  may  not  be  much  force 
to  that  argument  though,  and  there 
might  not  be  any  if  you  said  "as 
much"  instead  of  "more."  When  it. 
comes  to  a  real  grasp  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  hour  and  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  how  to  meet  them,  the 
bricklayer  of  today  is  in  the  running 
usually  with  no  strings  on  him.  His 
sei-vice  to  humanity  may  be  just  as 
great  as  that  of  the  high-brow.  In 
simple  justice  though,  if  we  insist  on 
having  college  professors  (and  it  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  us  when  we  do  not 
insist  on  it),  we  ought  at  least  to 
grant  them  the  "union  scale."  But 
whatever  you  think  about  the  college 
professor,  there  isn't  a  doubt  in  the 
world  about  the  vital  service  rendered 
by  the  faithful  men  and  women  who 
take  our  children  and  start  them  along 
the  educational  highway.  Dire  dis- 
aster impends  if  we  do  not  take  bet- 
ter care  of  our  rural  teachers,  for  if 
we  don't  we  shall  lose  them. 
Teachers  Want  a  Minimum  Salary  of 
$1,500. 

California  teachers  have  launched  a 
campaign  for  better  pay.  It  is  a  shame 
that  we  compelled  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  but  now  that 
they  have  taken  it,  if  we  are  wise,  we 
will  get  right  behind  and  push.  Their 
slogan  is  "Every  child  is  worth  a 
$2,000  teacher."  Turn  it  around  and 
add,  "Every  teacher  of  a  child  is 
worth  $2,000."  The  teachers  want  a 
law  granting  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,500,  with  a  uniform  increase  based 
on  this  minimum.  I  am  for  it.  And. 
my  dear  fellow  citizens,  if  you  insist 
on  sending  me  to  the  legislature  I 
will  see  that  they  get  it  if  I  have  to 
pass  it  all  alone. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  hurry 
along  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  This  minute  I  think  of  three 
dinky  little  apologies  for  schools, 
starving  three  teachers.  Combined  in 
one  school  two  teachers  could  do  the 
work  far  better  than  three  can  do  it 
now.  This  situation  prevails  in  many, 
many  places  over  the  state. 
Better  Living  Conditions  Demanded 

A  third  thing  we  must  do,  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  own — to  say  nothing  of 
making  an  advance — is  to  provide  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  our  teachers. 
To  compel  a  teacher  to  slop  through 
storms  or  sweat  through  heat  a  mile — 
two  miles  twice  e^ery  school  day;  to 
compel  her  to  travel  miles  to  her  own 
home  or  to  some  city  refuge  every 
week  end  that  she  may  keep  up  her 
vitality  and  fighting  spirit;  to  compel 
her  to  be  a  homeless  waif  from  the  time 
she  returns  Monday  morning  until  she 
can  get  away  Friday  night — to  compel 
these  things  is  to  put  a  premium  on 
mediocrity  and  heavily  handicap  the 
school. 

A*  Bungalow  and  a  Housekeeper. 

The  situation  is  hopeless  while  you 
cling  to  the  isolated,  one-room  school  : 
consolidate  and  the  problem  may  be 
solved.  The  "teacherage"  has  got  to 
come  unless  the  worth-while  teacher 
is  allowed  to  go.  I  know  a  consolid- 
ated school  with  a  cozy  bungalow 
where,  with  a  housekeeper,  the  teach- 
ers have  a  real  home.  That  must 
come  everywhere  in  the  country  if  we 
are  to  get  and  hold  the  needed  teach- 
ing force. 


The  last  heavy  snowstorm  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  has  caused  deep  drifts 
of  snow  to  form  in  the  lumber  camps 
of  the  Verdi  Lumber  Company.  Log- 
ging operations  have  ceased  in  the 
woods  until  the  snow  melts  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  hauling  the  logs  now 
felled. 
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Quality,  Not  Price, 
Should  Determine  Your 
Choice  of  a  Piano 


In  these  davs  careful  buyers  are  askinpr,  not  "how 
much,"  but*  "how  good."  They  have  learned  that 
there  is  no  economy  in  "cheap"  goods,  and  that  mer- 
chandise of  quality  is  the  only  kind  which  enables 
them  to  get  lasting  value  for  the  money  expended. 

In  no  line  of  merchandise  is  quality  more  necessary 
than  in  Pianos.  A  cheaply  constructed,  poorly  fin- 
ished instrument  of  mediocre  tone  and  uncertain 
standing,  offers  neither  value  nor  satisfaction.  Price 
is  the  only  talking  point  for  such  instruments. 

Good  piano  dealers  will  not  carry  these  kind  of  in- 
struments. It  is  true  Pianos  of  dependable  quality 
will  cost  a  little  more — but  that  extra  cost  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  years  of  use  and  complete  satisfaction 
you  will  have  in  return.  We  carry  a  most  comprehen- 
sive line  of  Pianos — many  of  them  very  old  and  fam- 
ous makes,  such  as  the  Steinway — but  they  are  all  of 
dependable  quality.  The  prices  cover  a  wide  range, 
and  we  gladly  arrange  convenient  payment  terms. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Plaver  Pianos.  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sheman.jpay&Ca 


Kearny  and  Sutler  Streets.  San  Franeisoo 
Fourteenth  ami  Clay  Streets.  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets.  Sacramento 

3:25  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets.  Fresno 
190-102  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  aNo  at  Vallejo.  Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


Good  tea  costs  about 
XA  cent  a  cup.  Poor  tea 
costs  more — it  is  weak  in 
tea-flavor;  doesn't  go  so 
far. 

So  what's  the  use  of 
paying  the  same  price  for 
poor  tea  and  good  tea? 

Don't  think  so  much 
of  the  cost  per  pound, 
Think  of  good  tea — that 
comes  first. 

Schilling  Tea  costs  less 
per  cup. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong. 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


If  there  are  mouldy  spots  on  the 
•walls  or  ceiling,  wash  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 


300  CandlePower 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 
Safe  -  Durable  —  Clean 

USED  by  thousands  and  without 
question  the'finestlamp  for  home  use  ever 
Invented.  Makes  and  burns  Its  own  iras  from 
common  motor  frasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

"(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

Ovcs  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  300  candle  power 
—20  oi  1  lamps  are  not  so 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.    No  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Made  of  brass.  heavily 
nickeled.   Will  last  a  lifetime. 

16.000  Dealer*  sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing Plants.    If  yours  can't 
supply  you  write  nearest 
bouse. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co, 

120  So.  L.  A.  St., ^sy  Write 
Los  Angeles f0T 
Calif.  ^^^F  catalog 
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TIT  FOR  TAT. 


Maid — "Mrs.  Dingdong  is  not  at 
home." 

Visitor — "Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  Please 
tell  her  that  when  I  saw  her  peeping 
over  the  curtains  I  was  terribly 
afraid  she  might  be  in." 


APRIL. 

April  is  coquetting, 
She  is  not  regretting 
Bewitching  smiles  and  tears; 
Fooling  your  hopes  and  fears; 

You  cannot  say  her  "Nay." 
She  is  so  deceiving. 

She  is  so  deceiving, 
There  is  no  believing 
In  her  tears  or  smiles; 
They  are  artful  wiles; 
She  has  not  come  to  stay. 

After  sunny,  showery  days, 
Farewell,  to  her  fickle  ways. 
As  a  parting  gift  of  truce, 
She  will  kindly  introduce 
Her  charming  sister  May. 

— By  Mary  E.  Merrill. 


THE    "BKIGHT     LIGHTS"  THAT 
OPENED  DAB'S  BYES. 


Waiter — "Porterhouse  steak  —  and 
make  it  small  and  tough." 

Chef  (in  surprise) — "Why  small  and 
tough?" 

Waiter — "The  guy  that  ordered  it 
used  to  be  my  second  lieutenant." 


Dear  Children: 

I'll  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten to  you  three  or  four  days  ago  to 
let  you  know  that  I  arrived  at  your 
Uncle  William's  home  safe  and  sound. 
[  haven't  been  neglectful  of  you  but 
I've  been  pretty  much  dazed  by  the 
changes  I've  found  out  here. 

We  always  thought  that  Bill  had 
some  farm,  even  in  the  old  days,  but 
you  ought  to  see  it  now.  This  isn't  a 
farm  any  more.  It's  a  regular  little 
city,  all  except  the  movie  shows  and 
the  policemen.  And  Bill  isn't  a 
farmer  either.  He's  a  loafer  compared 
with  what  the  average  farmer  was 
twenty  years  ago.  But  even  if  he  is 
doing  less  work,  he's  making  more 
money  than  he  ever  did.  He's  making 
electricity  work  for  him. 

I  arrived  here  about  9  o'clock  last 
Monday  night.  Bill  met  me  at  the 
station  and  brought  me  out  in  his  car. 
When  we  got  within  sight  of  the  house 
I  declare  I  thought  it  was  afire.  Ev- 
ery window  was  blazing  with  light 
and  winking  welcome  at  us  from  a 
mile  away.  Bill  tooted  his  horn  when 
we  reached  his  place  and  someone  in 
the  house  switched  on  a  couple  of 
lights  over  the  gate  at  the  driveway. 
When  we  filed  out,  your  Aunt  Mary 
and  all  the  kids  were  there  to  meet  us. 
In  a  few  minutes  Bill  turned  a  little 
switch  which  lighted  an  electric  lamp 
in  the  garage  and  he  put  the  automo- 
bile away,  while  I  went  fhto  the 
house  t,o  thaw  out.  Right  then  I  be- 
gan to  see  uses  for  electricity  that  I 
never  had  dreamed  of. 

The  house  was  fairly  warm,  but  I 
was  pretty  cold,  so  your  Aunt  Mary- 
turned  on  the  electric  heater.  Inside 
a  few  seconds  I  was  flooded  with  a 
soft,  radiant  heat  that  beat  any  stove 
that  I  ever  pulled  my  chair  up  to. 
And  while  I  sat  there  enjoying  the 
warmth  I  began  to  notice  that  I  was 
mighty  hungry.  I  didn't  know  why 
until  Mary  called  us  into  the  dining- 
room  and  then  a  polished  electric  per- 
colator filling  the  air  full  of  a  fra- 
grance that  would  make  the  rose 
ashamed  of  itself — making  coffee  right 
on  the  supper  table. 

And  that  wasn't  all.  Alongside  of 
the  percolator  were  slices  of  Mary's 
good  home-made  bread  with  their 
sides  turning  a  golden  brown  in  an 
electric  toaster.  Say,  folks,  how  I  did 
enjoy  that  meal! 

When  we  got  up  from  the  table  it 
was  bedtime  so  Bill  showed  me  to  my 
room.  And  there's  when  I  got  another 
jolt.  Bill's  got  a  bathroom.  Yes,  sir, 
a  regular,  sure  enough  city  bathroom 
with  a  big,  shiny  porcelain  tub,  wash 
stand — and  everything.  I  had  a  dandy 
bath  and  a  good  night's  sleep. 

Then,  after  breakfast,  I  had  a  look 
around  the  place.  In  the  barn  I  found 
the  hired  man  just  finishing  up  the 
milking.  I  suppose  you  think  he  was 
sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool  with 
his  head  jammed  into  some  old  bossy's 
flank.  Well,  he  wasn't.  When  I  got 
there  that  feller  was  sitting  on  a  bale 
of  hay  watching  an  electric  milker  do 
his  work.  And  he  was  watching  it  by 
electric  light.  Can  you  beat  that  for 
kid-glove  farmin'? 

I  followed  the  milk  to  the  spring- 
house  and  saw  it  fed  into  a  separator 
driven  by  electricity  and  a  little  later 
I  saw  an  (  electrically-driven  churn 
turn  some  cream  into  butter.  Your 
cousin  Katy  laughed  when  she  saw  my 


astonishment  and  called  me  into  an- 
other little  building  alongside  the 
springhouse.  She  called  It  "our  work 
shop."   And  it  sure  is. 

There's  an  electric  washing  ma- 
chine and  an  electric  iraner  in  that 
"workship"  that  make  Monday  a  reg- 
ular holiday  for  the  women  folks  in 
Bill's  family.  Even  the  wringer  runs 
by  electricity.  Then  there  were  two 
electric  irons  to  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  An  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  does  Mary's  sweeping, 
too,  and  Katy  even  curls  her  hair  with 
an  electric  iron. 

In  Bill's  workshop  his  grindstone, 
emery  wheel,  little  forge  and  several 
other  pieces  of  light  machinery  are 
belted  to  a  line-shaft  that  is  driven  by 
an  electric  motor. 

I  missed  the  windmill  and  when  I 
asked  Bill  what  had  become  of  it,  he 
pointed  to  an  electrically-driven  pump 
and  said:  "There's  a  mill  that  don't 
wait  on  wind.  It  keeps  the  water  at 
about  the  same  level  in  the  tank  all 
the  time;  a  cyclone  can't  blow  it  over." 

"You  certainly  have  shown  me  some 
wonders  today,  Bill,"  I  said,  "and  I 
wish  I  could  fix  up  my  farm  the  same 
way,  but  I  certainly  can't  afford  any- 
such  expense  as  this." 
"What  expense,"  asked  Bill? 
"Why,  for  all  this  electricity,"  I  an- 
swered. • 

"Come  along  with  me,"  he  replied. 
Then  he  led  me  up  to  a  little  piece  of 
machinery  with  shiny  paint  and  brass 
work,  so  small  that  it  looked  as 
though  a  couple  of  husky  men  could 
run  away  with  it.  "That's  where  my 
electricity  comes  from/'  he  said. 

And  that's  all  there  was  to  it  In  a 
row  of  batteries  enough  current  was 
stored  up  to  last  several  hours,  even 
with  the  plant  standing  idle.  Without 
we  were  looking  at  the  little  plant  I 
beard  a  click,  then  a  buzz.  Without 
anybody  laying  a  finger  on  it,  that 
that  little  engine  started  itself  and 
hummed  along  like  your  mother's 
sewing  machine.  Bill  saw  my  jaw 
drop  and  grinned. 

"The  current  was  getting  a  little 
low  in  the  storage  batteries,"  he  said, 
"so  the  engine  started  the  generator 
which  is  now  replenishing  the  supply. 

"How  did  the  engine  know  the  cur- 
rent was  low?"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  it's  there  for,"  said 
Bill.  "And  when  the  batteries  are  full 
again  it  will  know  that,  too,  and  it 
will  stop  of  its  own  accord.  That's  a 
smart  engine.  Why,  if  I  put  too  heavy 
a  load  on  the  batteries  and  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  damaged,  that  wise 
little  plant  will  start  itself  up  and 
take  all  the  load  on  itself  till  it  has 
all  it  can  carry.  Then  it'll  call  the 
batteries  back  on  the  job  again  and 
they'll  both  do  it."  He  pointed  to  a 
small  switchboard  with  two  dials  on 
the  plant. 

"That's  the  thing  that  furnishes  the 
brains  for  the  engine,"  he  said.  "All 
I  do  is  to  keep  my  plant  supplied  witb 
fuel  and  oil.  Night  and  day  it  stands 
here,  sometimes  working,  sometimes 
idle,  but  every  minute  of  the  24  hours 
it  provides  me  with  the  power  to  do  all 
these  things  that  have  surprised  you 
so.  I  shell  my  corn  and  grind  it,  run 
my  fanning  mill,  saw  my  wood,  cut 
my  silage,  fill  my  silo,  and  everything.* 
This  has  been  a  great  trip  for  me, 
children,  and  it  will  have  great  re- 
sults for  all  of  us  because  the  first 
thing  I  dp  when  I  land  back  there 
will  be  to  fix  up  the  old  farm  just  like 
Bill's.    This  is  the  life,  I'll  say. 


Yours  affectionately, 


DAD. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  Nsw — 3o  Easy! 


Don't  worry  nbout  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
»how  you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 
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I  torn  and  Roof  Paint 
makes  old  Father  Time 
stand  back  by  sealing 
every  pore  and  crack. 


LOOK  OUT! 


"The  moisture  that  is  so  good  for  the  fields  will  destroy  your  home. 

Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All 

If  the  sun,  wind  and  rain  have  battered  your  property  until  it  is 
unsightly  in  appearance  and  destruction  is  imminent,  repaint  it 
with  W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.'S  PAINT. 

Brighten  with  color  and  gloss  the  worn  places.  Make  the  surfaces 
moisture-proof  and  weather-proof.  Surface  protection  is  a  necessity. 

FULLER'S  PAINT  will  prolong  the  life  and  improve  the  looks  of 
your  house,  barn,  porches  and  farm  implements.  A  little  money 
timely  spent  for  PAINT  will  save  the  expense  of  repairs. 


Pacific  Wagon  Paint 
will  make  your  wagon 
look  like  a  Christmas 
present. 


Pioneer  Shingle  Stain 
—  Nature's  beauty 
canned. 


Porch  and  Step  Paint, 
a  lustrous  and  lasting 
finish. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Enamels  —  Stains  —  Varnishes  —  Pioneer  White  Lead 

PAINTS 
Paint  for  Every  Purpose.   Ask  Your  Dealer 


J 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


<  OI  XTRY  LANDS. 


350  ACRES 
OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
1HTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Also  6  ton-acre  tracts 
Having  more  land  than  we  can  conveniently 
handle  under  present  conditions,  we  have  dc- 
nded  to  sell  a  portion  of  this  well-known 

property . 

It  is  deep,  rich-sediment,  river-bottom  land. 
There  is  no  better  soil  in  the  world  for 
prunes,  pears,  walnuts.,  pecans,  vegetables  and 
alfalfa. 

Part  of  this  tract  is  already  in  prunes,  wal- 
nuts and  alfalfa.  Riparian  water  right  from 
the  Sacramento  river. 

Splendid    opportunity    to    Breed  Registered 
livestock  in  connection  with  business  already 
established  ou  Butte  City  Ranch,   and  in  a 
district  famous  as  a  breeding  center. 
For  prices  and  further  particulars. 
Address  W.  S.  GUILFORD, 
Butte  City  Ranch, 
Box  P.  R.  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn  Co..  Cal. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
Beautiful   Equipped   Farm  Home 

Delightfully  situated,  good  neighborhood, 
near  city;  '21  acres;  some  rich  muck  land; 
orange  grove,  also  grajjpfruit.  peach  trees, 
pears,  plums,  figs,  guavas;  good  7-room  house, 
outbuildings,  beautiful  lawn,  shrubbery,  rose- 
bushes magnolia  shade;  immediate  sale  im- 
perative; quick  buyer  gets  wagons,  plows,  ma- 
chinery, horse.  12  hogs,  all  fruit — only  $3500: 
easy  terms.  Details  page  :"i0  Strout's  Spring 
Catalog  Bargains  33  States,  copy  free. 
STROi;T  FARM  AGENCY.  831FA.  405  South 
Hill  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — $5,000.  Clear.  104  acres 
Mattole  Valley — land  of  the  big  red  apple.  8 
acres  bearing  orchards.  50  flat  bottom,  million 
feet  saw  pine.  New  bungalow  and  0  other 
buildings.  Spring  water  piped  under  pressure 
over  premises.  14  acres  under  cultivation.  2 
miles  fine  fencing,  county  road  and  Mattole 
River  cross  place.  Fish  3nd  deer.  50  inches 
rainfall:  no  irrigation  needed.  Best  apple 
proposition.  No  trades.  E.  T.  Gray  (Owner), 
Box  524.  Areata.  California. 
~FOK  SALE— By  Owner — 1000  acres  of  land 
fenced  and  cross-fenced:  250  under  cultiva- 
tion; plenty  of  water:  young  family  orchard, 
young  fig  orchard;  130  head  of  cattle,  grade 
Herefords  and  Durhams.  10  horses  and  mules: 
modern  el  room  house,  with  running  T"ater;  2 
large  barns,  corrals,  windmill  tank,  necessary 
implements.  Two  miles  from  railroad  aid  high 
school.    Write  A.  L.  Footman.  Box  2.  Madera. 

RANCH  WITH- STOCK — 10  acres  alfin"  al- 
falfa with  modem  house,  big  cow  bam,  horse 
bam.  tank  house.  21  fine  milk  cows,  6 
heifers,  1  registered  bull  3  registered  sows,  18 
pigs,  1  registered  boar,  75  chickens,  wagon,  2 
horses,  all  implements.  A  splendid  income 
lila**  and  will  suit  you.  818,000  on  terms, 
P.  R.  Peterson.  019  L  St..  Merced. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOK  SALE — Mariposa  Co.  1080-acre  stock 
ranch  at  5- 10  per  acre.  All  under  hog  fence. 
125  acres  in  grain.  400  acres  can  be  farmed. 
Estimated  40,000  tiers  of  wood.  Buildings, 
silo,  threshing  machine,  hay  press,  wagons. 
Will  put  in  25  head  cattle.  50  hogs.  0  horses. 
Oak  limber  worth  price  asked.  Write  owner. 
F.  R.  Frisbie.  Ben  Hur,  Cal. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  SNA  I* — 19  acres 
hearing  prunes  and  cots;  ~best  fruit  section 
Mountain  View  district;  choice  location,  near 
electric  station;  irrigation  available;  a  won- 
derful bargain  at  only  $900  an  acre.  Good 
terms.  Harrier  &  Hobart.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
"  FOR  SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
county:  fine  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm; 
well  improved;  beautiful  location.  Bargain,  if 
taken  at  once.  Particulars,  write.  Box  76,  R. 
F.  D..  No.  A,  Geyserville. 

~l  "HAVE  CASH  BUYERS^for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

A  BIG  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon^  

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. 1  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  1  15-horee 
power  at  $2850.  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson.  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

 *  

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices;  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound:  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven. 
Fivsno  County.  

INDIANAPOLIS    STEAM    TRACTOR  —  45 

h.  p.  drawbar;  boiler  recently  inspected  by 
State  Inspector  and  allowed  150  pounds  pres- 
sure. Suitable  for  portable  or  stationary 
power  plant.  Price.  $1,000.  Boiler  alone 
worth  more.  Also  30  h.  p.  Union  Stationary 
Gas  Engine  with  18-inch  clutch  pulley.  First- 
class  condition.  Price.  $600.  N.  E.  Davis. 
No.  5  Diller  St..  Redwood  City.  

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  .for  large 
truck  farm  in  California.  Good  position  to 
right  man.  Practical  familiarity  with  com- 
mercial growing  of  vegetables  essential.  Sci- 
entific training  desirable.  Familiarity  with 
packing  and  shipping  of  vegetables  desirable. 
R.  L.  Reynolds.  La  Habra.  Calif.   

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 

Francisco.  

A  "DRY"  LAWN — Drought  destroys  Blue 
Grass  lawns.  We  are  facing  a  great  drought. 
Why  not  plant  a  Lippia  lawn,  which  drought 
will  not  effect;  Handsome,  hardy,  economical. 
Booklet  and  prices  on  application.  Hill-Girt 
Nursery.  Martinez.  Cal. 

WANTED  BY  DAIRY  MANAGER  with  18 

years'  practical  cxiierience.  a  dairy  on  share 
basis.  Prefer  grade  Holsteins  and  a  propo- 
sition carrying  with  it  good  feed-growing  pos- 
sibilities.    Box  I860.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

WANTED  for  early  part  of  May.  gardener 
and  ehoreman  for  country  home  near  Santa 
Cruz.  Permanent  position.  Married  man  pre- 
ferred. Give  full  particulars  and  references. 
Box  1850.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

3  SAMPSON  MODEL  S-25  Tractora.  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  and  in 
first-class  shape.  1-3-10  in.  Disc  Plow. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Gertrude  Cochran  Or- 
chards. Healdsburg.  Cal 


.-ifl.OOO  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St..  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right,  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


BROODERS.  BROODERS. 

Lamp-heated  and  electric.  The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  L  E.  Free  circular.  Victor 
Incubator  Co..   Decoto.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — A  30  h.  p.  C.  L.  Best  Tractor 
in  excellent  condition.  Good  for  orchard  and 
farm  work;  price.  $1,500.  Address,  W.  Hol- 
dencr,  Elmira.  Calif. 

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  CaUf.  Estab- 
lished   54   years.     Send    for    free    book  on 

patents. 

FRUIT  TREES  —  Brandy- wine  strawberry: 
$2  per  100;  $10  per  1.000.  Milk  goats. 
SeedB.  6  pkts.  25c.    Cash  Nursery.  Sebastopol. 

t'ROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — .-1111111  ft.  22-inch  riveted  pipe. 
Industrial   Service   Co..    115   Main   St..  San 

Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA  WONDER  CORN  for  seed  at 
•  practical  prices.    James  McKee.  Riverside.  Cal. 


Best  Stump  Billing  Methods 


if 


Send  today  for  Free  Book- 
Yank  out  those  stumps!  Get  bigger 
crops!  Earn  bigger  profits!  Our  Cat- 
alog of  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  tells 
you  how.  Bull  Dog  Stump  Pullers  get 
your  stumps  out  easier,  quicker  and 
cheaper.  Both  hand  and  horse  power 
models.  Rock-bottom  price.  Read  our 
catalog  and  be  convinced.  Write 
today. 

Immediate  delivery  guaranteed 

Mohr  Steel  Company 

2856  20th  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Write  name  and  adddress  below  and  mail  to  above  address. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Complied  from   Independent  Sourrrs. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Franeisro,  April  7.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

But  little  wheat  is  coming  into  this  market 
at  the  present  time,  and  no  changes  have  de- 
veloped during  the  past  week. 

BARLEY. 

Feeil  barley  continues  weak  with  little  de- 
mand. Futures  are  also_weak,  although  spot 
barley  has  about  maintained  last  week's  quo- 
tations. 

Feed  $3.25®  3.30 

Shipping    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weak  and  lower.  Like  other  grains 
there  is  little  demand  and  small  receipts. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  $3.15®  3.25 

Red  for  seed   ,  Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Stocks  of  white  Egyptian  com  arriving  are 
nothing  extra  and  the  price  has  sagged.  Re- 
ceipts are  light:  so  is  the  demand. 

Egyptian,  white  .......  v  $3.6508.70 

•do.    brown   $3.25  03.35 

California   $3.35® 3.30 

II  \  V. 

The  San  Francisco  hay  market  continues 
dull  and  arrivals  are  unusually  light.  This  is 
caused  by  extreme  shortage  of  California  hay. 
there  being  practically  none  left  for  trading 
purposes  in  the  State.  What  little  there  is 
coming  in  here  comprises  generally  the  clean- 
up shipments  of  dealers'  lots  in  the  country 
and  is  mainly  used  for*  filling'  existing  con- 
tracts. Oregon  cheat  and  Nevada  alfalfa 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  city  receipts,  and 
trading  is  confined  to  these  two  commodities. 
Reports  from  the  country  on  weather  condi- 
tions are  not  so  favorable;  ,the  cold  north 
winds  ihave  been  bad  for  some  pasturages  and 
created  a  moderate  demand  in  certain  sections 
that  were  anticipating  getting  along  on  green 
feed.  ' 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheatl  &  Oat  $35.00®  38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00 «(  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00040.00 

Wild   Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay   Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32.00037.00 

Stock  Hay  $20.00®  82  00* 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $29.00«32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c®  $1.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  for  feeds  tuffs  shows  no  change 
except  a  weakness  in  cracked  corn,  which  re- 
duced the  price  a  dollar. 

Rolled  Barley   $72.00<j*73.80 

Rolled  Oats   ,  ...  .$68.00  "WTO.OO 

Alfalfa  Products  ,   $45.00® 50.00 

Cracked  Com   .*  $71. 00®  72 .00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Onions  were  weaker  this  week  and  sold  at 


a  lower  level.  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand! 
showed  great  strength  and  were  marked  -till 
higher.  There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  p«3 
tatoes  will  go  higher.  Some  sections  of  thfl 
State  may  have  to  go  without  potatoes  ton 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  new  crop  coroefl 
on  the  market.  Potatoes  may  go  above  $9 
and  as  high  as  $8.50.  Seasonable  vegetable* 
are  coming  in  more  freely  and  in  most  oai 
arc  selling  at  lower  levels.  The  demand  is  salB 
to  be  somewhat  spotty — excellent  one  day  alH 
slow  the  next. 

String  Beans.  Ib    25  ft  5(jl 

Tea-,    lb   8<tl2ttl 

do.    Bay.  lb  ,  12Vi®lS 

Carrots,  per  sack  PI  25  ft  1.5® 

Celery,   crate  $2 .50  ft  5.0B 

Cucumbers,  box  Nomina 

do,    English,  doz  42.0ora2.2a 

do.    Hothouse,  box. of  30  $3.OO0.'l.ofl 

Spinach    $1,006  l.tfl 

Asparagus,  lb  5  ®  7  * 

Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  ll.Mliii  I 

do.    Imperial,  per  crate  $2.25® '-'50 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   $2.50ft  n.Ofl 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  $1.75  ft  '.'.2| 

Hubbard  Squash,  Ih  3«i  J 

Summer  Squash.  40  lbs  .  ,$2.00®2.S 

Egg  Plant,  lb    NoniinV 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $6.75 '/i  "  .2JJ 

do.    Choice,  cwt   '.      . .  ,96.76®  6.2( 

do.    Oregon  Burbank.  cwt.  .  .  .$7.25  ft  ~  TB 

do.    Oregon  Gem,  cwt  17.50  '<i  7.70 

do,    Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $7.5007. 

do.    Sweets,  new,  lb  6®6t 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $5.75  ft  6-JB 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs.   $1 .00  ft  I  ,fl 

Garlic,  lb  . .  35  ft  I A 

BEANS. 

Bayos  and  blackeyes  were  advanced  in  prH 
and  it  is  reported  that  ,  the  market  is  neatfl 
stripped  of  the  former.  As  a  whole  the  nisi 
ket  is  slow.  It  is  reported  that  Cuba  il  >tB 
in  the  market,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  aS 
notineed  that  space  can  be  obtained  on  a  ve-s* 
leaving  for  that  island  it  is  expected  that 
sidcrable  amounts  will  move  from  tli»-  wiifl 
houses. 

Variety   New  Crnpfl 

Bayos   $10  00  ft  10  Zt 

Blackeyes   $7 .00  <it  7  J 

Cranberry   $6.25  *i  6.M 

Pinks   $6.4nft'6.fl 

Red  Mexican   $8.75ft9.fl 

Garbanzos  $9 .50  ft 9 

Large  Whites   $6  15  «n 

Small  Whites   $6.00®  6.S 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices   $10  4Oftl0.^T 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices   $lfl^H 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices   10.60®  1<1 

•  I...     Ilabv.   S    F    nn.-cs  *\»::.;t  llfl 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission  mefljl 
The  poultry  market  is  strong  under  the  i«V 
petus  of  the  Jewish  holidays  this  we^H 
Squabs  are  more  plentiful  and  prices  tookM, 
sensational  drop.     U-trhorn   hen-  an    .w  .-iker. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  April  7.  1920. 
CATTLE — Beef  cattle  on  the  local  market 
are  not  too  plentiful,  but  such  as  are  re- 
ceived are  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
Lenten  season  has  tended  to  make  a  sluggish 
market.  In  the  East  a  stockyard  strike  at 
Chicago  has  demoralized  the  trade.  Quota- 
tions are  unchanged. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11  ®12c 

do.  No.  1.  1209-1400  lbs  10     ®  10  Vic 

do.    2nd  quality    8     ®  9  c 

do.    thin   0    ®  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   9     ®  9V£c 

do.    2nd  quality    8     ®  s >._.«.• 

do.    common  to  thin   4    @  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6ViQ  7c 

do.    fair    5V4®  Be 

do.    thin    4  %  ®  Be 

Calves,  lightweight   12  ®12V&c 

do.    medium    9  Mi  ®  10c 

do.    heavy   f     @  9  c 

SHEEP — The  scarcity  of  mutton  sheep, 
which  has  been  felt  so  long  that  it  has  be- 
come a  normal  situation  here,  has  been  more 
than  usually  acute  the  past  week.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  much  marketable  stock  is  held 
back  for  shearing.  Milk  lambs  of  desirable 
quality  are  also  scarce 

Lambs,  milk   15016c 

dp,    yearling   13®13V£c 

Sheep,  wethers   11®  12c 

do.  ewes    9®  9V6c 

HOGS — There  is  also  s>  felt  shortage  in  this 
market  of  well-finished  hogs,  and  supplies  are 
now  moving'  this  way  from  points  as  far  East 
as  Colorado.  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Nebraska,  at- 
tracted by  the  high  level  of  prices  here  and 
the  low  level  of  prices  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. An  advance  of  Vic  is  noted  this  week. 
Hogs.  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  16 Vic 

do.    150-225   lbs  1694  c 

do.    225-300  lbs  16 Vic 

do.     300-400   lbs  15  Vic 

Los  Angeles,  April  6.  1020. 
CATTLE — There  is  little  demand  today  for 
steers.    Prices  unchanged.    Cows  are  in  good 


demand  at  quotations.     Receipts  only  fain 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.   1000ft  1100  lbs. .  .$10  00  ft  IV 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.60  ®1" 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8.00® 

Canners  $  4.50 1 

HOGS— The    hog    market    shows    a  II 
more  strength  this  week.    Prices  on  light  h 
advanced  50c  over  last  week,  otherwise 
tations  are  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  h.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagig,  275ft  350  lbs.  $12.00 ft  11 
Heavy  averag'g,  275®350  lbs.  $12.0008 
ijght   $15.50  ft  H 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Spring  lambs  are  now  offered' 
the  market  with  fair  call.    Ewes  are  se° 
well.    No  wethers  being  offered  packers  at 
time. 

Prime   wethers   $9.00®  1L, 

Yearlings   $9,501 

Prime  ewes  18.60  < 

Lambs   $14 .00 1 

Spring  lambs   $15.00®  161 


Portland,  Ore.,  April  5.  1920| 
CATTLE — Steady:    receipts.    2203  <3jT 
and    pulp    fed    steers.    $11®  11. 75:  chsf 
$10.50®  11:   good   to  choice.   $9.50  ft  104 
medium  to  good.  $8.75@9.75;  fair  to  medh 
$7.25®8.25;  common  and  fair.  $0.25®. 
choice   cows   and    heifers,    $9  ft  10;  -nod 
choice.  $8® 9;  medium  to  good.  $6.5(1 
fair  to  medium.   $5.50® 6.60;  ranneif 
5.50:  buUs.  $6ft8;  prime  light  calves. 
17:  medium.  $10®  14;  heavy.  $7  a  10. 

HOGS  —  Firm:     receipts.  1129. 
mixed.     $10. 50ft  17;     medium.  *16*j 
rough  heavy.  $12®  16;  pigs.  $13®  15 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts.  465. 
lambs.  $18®  20:  Eastern.  516  501? 
light  valley.  $15.25  016.50;  heavy.  $1 
15.25;  common  to  medium:  $11014.61 
lings.  $14.50  015.26:  wethers.  $14 « 
ewes.  JlOft  13 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


ADDKESS 


Los  Angeles,  April  5.  1920. 
The  fag  end  of  the  navel  orange  season 
shows  the  Eastern  market  in  a  less  satisfac- 
tory condition  than  might  be  hoped  for.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  fruit  than  desirable 
is  running  to  large  siaes,  which  are  inclined 
to  be  unshapely  and  coarse  in  texture.  The 
early  arrivals  ol  Valencia*  have  apparently 
been  prematurely  picked  and  lack  .in  sugar  de- 
velopment, thus  proving  unacceptable  to  con- 
suming buyers,  and  hurting  the  prospect  for 
reorders. 

Quotations  on  Navels  range  from  $2.75  for 


the  larger  size-  to  $1.50  tier  box  for  meuiUJB 
sizes  and  choice  quality.  Valencia*  brW 
$4.50  for  the  best. 

The  lemon  market  is  slightly  lower,  thong* 
with  a  fairly  strong  demand.  A  quotation  •» 
$3.75  f.  o.  b.  California  is  about  the  top 
ure.  In  "the  Eastern  market  there  are  abow 
150.000  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  on  hand  aw 
on  the  ocean  under  consignment  to  the  UnMs* 
State'  1 

Shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  CalilasW 
for  this  season  to  date  are:  Oranges.  16.7W 
carloads:  lemons.  2.846  carloads. 
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Los  Angeles,  April  6.  1920. 
BUTTEK. 

A  decline  of  lc  is  reported  today  in  the 
sutler  market  under  last  week's  prices,  said 
to  be  the  result  of  increased  production. 
Dealers  predict  that  lower  prices  will  un- 
loubtedly  prevail.  Receipts  for  the  week 
aiding:  today  were  327,100  pounds.  Prices 
luoted  are  those  paid  the  producer.  / 

fresh,  California  extra  creamery  56c 

do,    prime  first   53c 

do,    first   52c 

EGGS. 

The  egg-  market  looks  stronger  today  and 
in  advance  in  prices  is  noted.  Fresh  ranch 
ire  quoted  lc  above  last  week.  Case  count 
!c  while  pullets  remain  unchanged.  The  de- 
nnd  during  the  past  week  was  heavy,  owing 
a  Easter  and  surplus  stocks  were  about 
•leaned  up.  Production  was  a  little  under 
a,-t  week,  though  ample  to  take  came  require- 


mt  otherwise  last  week's  prices  are  being 
rery  generally  maintained.  Receipts  are  not 
teavy.  as  poultrymen  are  hanging  onto  their 
tens  as  long  as  they  will  produce  eggs  at  the 
(resent  high  prices. 

broilers,  under  1V4  lbs  40®  45c 

dO,  1%    to   1%    lbs   4,-> 

do,  1%   to  2  lbs  55«i..-.8o 

friers.  2  to  3  lbs  55  @  58c 

lens,  extra,  per  lb  46c 

do,    Leghorns   40  @  42c 

Imooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   45@47c 

Mil  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  «t  25c 

Purkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb... 50® 53c 

do,    live  46c 

leese,  young,  per  lb  ^  33  ®  35c 

do,    old,  per  lb  28  ®  30c 

Iquabs,  per  lb  55®  60c 

>ueks.  young,  lb  35  **  38c 

'  do.    old.  lb  32®  35c 

lelgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20®  24c 

do,  dressed   28®  32c 

ack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00@4.00 

BUTTER. 

Quotations  are  exchange  prices  less  regular 
commissions.) 
The  butter  market  of  San  Francisco  was 
omewhat  unsettled  during  the  week.  Movc- 
nents  to  Eastern  and  Northern  points  have 
een  unusually  active,  amounting  to  about  a 
•ar  a  day,  and  dealers  generally  have  shown  a 
endeney  to  keep  their  floors  cleaned  up  each 
lays  as  nearly  as  possible.  Sentiment  gener- 
lUy  favored  lower  prices,  which  were  largely 
emulated  by  demand  for  shipment  outside. 
Pherc  are  220.000  lbs.  in  local  storage,  but 
lost  of  this  is  for  Government  account.  The 
lose  on  Wednesday  was  a  half-cent  higher 
han  Tuesday  and  a  full  cent  over  Monday's 
[UOtatinn.  These  advances  are  temporary,  due 
aore  or  less  to  the  lateness  of  the  opening  of 
lie  season  in  the  East. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Sxtra    ....  55 '/-   55  %  55       55       55  %  56 
•rime  lste  54%  53%  53  V-  53  V'  53  Vz  53% 
EGOS. 

(Quotations  arc  exchange  prices  less  reg- 
ular commissions.) 
All  grades  of  eggs  developed  resistance  to 
ower  prices  the  present  week",  the  close  on 
xtra-s  was  a  cent  higher  than  last  week.  The 
mount  of  eggs  going  into  storage  continues 
o  grow  to  remarkable  proportions.  At  pres- 
nt  there  are  41.245  eases  in  the  ice  honses 
compared  with  26.871  a  year  ago  at  this 
ime.  It  is  stated  that  practically  all  the  eggs 
rnieh  have  gone  into  storage  so  far  have  been 
ilaced  there  by  the  producers  themselves,  and 
lot  by  local  packers  and  dealers. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
41      40      40      41  42 
38      37%  37%  37  37 
34%  S4       34%  35%  36 
31       30  %   31       31%  31  % 
CHEESE. 

(Quotations  arc  exchange  prices  less  reg- 
ular commissions.) 

The  cheese  market  is  quiet  and  prices  lower 
or  all  descriptions  on  the  local  exchange, 
'here  is  still  nearly  a  half  a  million  pounds 
f  cheese  in  storage,  compared  with  less  than 

third  of  that  amount  a  year  ago. 
alifornia  Flats,  fancy   27%c 

do.    Firsts   23  %c 

WL„  Fancy   29c" 

regon  Triplets   27c 

do,    Y.  A  30  %e 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  no  changes  in  apples  this  week, 
trawberries  are  now  of  much  better  quality 
ad  the  growers  are  obeying  the  law  much 
?tter  regarding  the  shipping  of  ripe  fruit  and 
le  methods  of  packing.  As  a  consequence 
le  berry  is  meeting  with  better  sale,  al- 
lough  the  price  prevents  a  considerable  dc- 
and. 

pples,  Spitzenberg,  Oregon   S2. 75  ft  3.25 

do.    Laver   SI. 50 

do/  Newtown  Pippins,  Oregon  $3. 00®. 325 
do.    Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  ,$2.8&®2.50 

do.    Winesap   ,$4.25 

rawberries,  crate.  15  baskets  ..$4. 50® 5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Buyers  of  dried  fruits  are  still  holding  off 
their  activities  and  there  is  no  change  in 
e  situation. 

unes — 40-50s   17®  18c 

do,    50-60s   14c 

Wtk.  60-708   12c 

do,    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-90s   10  %c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Valencias  came  freely  onto  the  market  this 
•ek  and  their  price  was  established  at  $4.50 
$5.50,  according  to  grade.    Quotations  of 
heir  citrus  fruits  showed  no  change! 

rflons,  fancy,  box  $4.50®  5.00 

do,    choice,  box   $3.50®4.00 

do.    Standard,  box   $2.50® 3.00 

anges.  Navels,  box   84.50®  6.00 

.lencias   $4.50®  5.50 

apefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  75® 3.25 

do,    Arizona,   box  -  $3.50®  4.00 

HONEY. 

foney  continues   to   show   weakness,  and 
price  of  water  white  was  lowered  in  an 
ort  to  effect  sales. 

ter  White   17®  18c 

rht  Amber   14®  15c 

ibOT   13®  14c 


^■as  . .  .'.41 

•rime  Ists  38 
!x.  pullets  35 
Indersized  32 


ments.  Receipts  for  the  week.  1922  cases. 
Prices  quoted  are  those  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   40c 

do,    case  count   39c 

do,    pullets   36c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  coming  in  freely  and  a  slow 
sale  is  reported.  Prices  have  slumped  con- 
siderably under  last  week,  due '  to  some  ex- 
tent to  heavy  receipts.  Friers  are  scarce  and 
in  good  demand.  Hens  Bell  well.  Few  turkeys 
coming  in  at  present.  Ducks  are  scarce,  but 
selling  well  at  quotations. 
Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  34c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  40c 

Triers,  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

Hens   35®  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys  37®44c 

Geese  27c 

VEGETABLES. 

Few  old  potatoes  are  coming  in  now  and 
what  is  being  offered  are  selling  only  in  a 
limited  way  at  old  prices.  A  car  of  brown 
onions  was  received  during  the  week  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  hot  weather  they  broke 
badly.  Offerings  in  white  onions  were  light 
and  prices  are  steady.  Lettuce  is  in  good  de- 
mand and  quoted  higher*.  Cabbage  is  dull  and 
lower.  Cauliflower  is  out  of  the  market.  As- 
paragus is  sharply  lower.  Summer  squash  is 
also  lower  and  dull. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .$7.00®  7.50 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $7.00®  7.50 

do.     New,  lb  10®  12c 

Sweet  potatoes   $9.30 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt.   .  $0.00  at  6.25 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  $7.50<S8.00 

do,    Australian    Brown   $6.00®6.25 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25®  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.00®  1.10 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $1.25®2.00 


Peas,  per  lb  8@10e 

Celery,  crate   $3 .00®  4. 50 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  30@35c 

Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  10@12e 

Summer  Squash,  Imperial  Valley,  4-bas- 

ket  crate  $1.25®  1.50 

BERRIES. 

The  quality  of  berries  now  being  offered  is 
better  than  for  the  previous  week.  Demand 
is  increasing  with  quality,  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Fancy.   30-basket  crate   $6.00® 6.25 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate.  .$4. 00® 5. 00 
FRUIT. 

Choice  stock  is  getting  scarce.  Demand  for 
fancy  is  holding  up  well.  As  for  some  time 
past,  apples  continue  to  make  up  the  offerings. 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.90®  2.15 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  .$2.75@3.25 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2.25®  2.50 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  $2.00® 2.25 
do,  Spitzenburg,  packed  box.  .  .$2 .25® 3.25 
BEANS. 

Beans  are  still  dull  with  exception  of  black- 
eyes,  which  are  scarce,  and  are  quoted  higher. 
There  is  little  demand  for  limas.  whites  and 
pinks  in  the  local  market. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  '...$6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.00® 6.30 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $0.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  are  light.  Dairy 
people  are  using  green  alfalfa  mostly  and 
horse  owners  are  also  feeding  green  stuff. 
Under  light  receipts  prices  are  holding  up 
steady. 

Barley  hay,   ton   $27.00®  30.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $30.00® 34.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  ton  $31.00®  33.00 

do.    local,  ton   $32.00  » 34.00 

Straw   $14.00  ®  16.00 


ALFALFA. 

We  quote  below  a  summary  of  alfalfa  con- 
ditions given  us  by  The  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
California.  Inc..  408-10  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles. 

Due  to  the  rains  of  the  last  two  weeks 
very  little  new  alfalfa  has  been  offered.  If 
the  present  fair  weather  continues  so  that 
hay  can  be  cured,  the  first  cutting  from  the 
Perris  Valley  will  soon  be  on  the  market. 
Antelope  Valley  will  begin  to  cut  the  middle 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  We  should 
look  for  very  little  hay  from  the  Imperial 
Valley,  for  their  hay  is  all  needed  for  local 
use,  as  they  are  a  big  consuming  center,  and 
much  acreage  has  been  ploughed  up  for  cotton 
and  vegetables  during  the  last  few  months. 
Indications  point  to  a  high  opening  price  for 
first  cuttings.  We  are  offering  hay  at  $25  to 
$30  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  depending  upon 
locality  and  quality.     Old  hay  is  depleted. 


Protect    your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  100%  efficient. 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Keedley,  CaJ. 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

FISK  TIRES 

TIRE  SUNDRIES 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Time  to  Re  tira? 
'Buy  Flikl 


PlCASI   AOCKESS    «K»LV  "ATTtNTIONOf 


TO  CAR  OWNERS; 


In  my  former  letter  I  told  you  something 
about  our  Company  and  its  merchandising  policy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  about  our  produot. 
There  are  two  types  of  tire  as  pertaining  to  con- 
struction, Fabric  and  Cord. 

The  fabric  tire  is  made  of  a  close  woven 
fabrio  and  the  cord  tire  is  made  of  layers  of 
oords  whioh  tend  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the 
tire. 

The  Fisk  Cord  is  the  maximum  in  oversize, 
has  larger  buttons  size  for  size  and  having  the 
standard  Fisk  Hon-Skid  design  it  is  superior  in  its 
protective  qualities.     It  is  an  economical  tire 
although  'its  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
fabric 

Fisk  Cords  are  made  in  all  arizes  from  the 
30x3£  "  Clinoher  for  your  small  car  to  the  40x8"  for 
your  truck.    Consult  your  dealer  and  tell  him  that 
you  want  a  Fisk  for  your  next  tire. 

Incidentally,  we  have  something  useful 
•that  you  may  find  handy  -  some  art  blotters  of  con- 
venient size  which  illustrate  our  various  tires.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  set  with  our  compliments 
on  request.    For  your  convenience  use  the  coupon 
below. 

Very  truly  yourB, 


EEB  :iL 


Yioe  President  &  Gen'l.  Manager 


■ 


Please  send  me,  without  charge,  the  set  of  art  blot- 
ters illustrating  golf,  polo,  hunting,  boating  and  one 
of  your  Time  to  Re-tire  boy. 


I  own  a  (give  name). 
Signed  


_car. 


Address. 


Dept.  20. 
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Largest  Lem^n  Packing  Plant  in  the  World 


Written  for  Pacific  Raral  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


URING  THE  PIONEER 
days  of  California's  cit- 
rus industry  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  the 
culture,  and  less  to  the 
curing  process,  of  the  lemon.  The 
care  exercised  in  its  preparation  for 
commercial  purposes  was  such  that 
the  average  grower  refused  to  equip 
his  ranch  with  the  outfit  necessary 
In  the  process  of  curing.  If  the 
trees  produced  a  crop,  which  they 
usually  did,  the  fruit  was  picked 
when  it  was  convenient  to  do  so,  re- 


gardless of  its  maturity  or  color.  If  the  storage  room  of  the  orange  packing 
house  was  preoccupied,  the  lemons  were  stored  in  the  barn  or  under  some 
unused  shed,  and  there  remained  until  in  the  due  course  of  time  they  were 
packed  for  shipment. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  California  Lemon  Improved. 

This  method  of  handling  lemons  made  them  totally  unfit  for  storage  to 
be  used  at  a  future  date,  and  the  result  was  they  were  sold  at  a  greatly 
reduced  rate.  Such  is  a  record  of  the  care  of  the  California  lemon  until 
within  comparatively  recent  years.  However,  in  the  meantime  there  was 
being  conducted  a  quiet  but  systematic  experiment  in  the  matter  of  curing 
lemons  for  commercial  purposes.  As  this  experiment  was  being  conducted, 
in  time  it  became  known  that  with  proper  treatment  the  texture  and  keep- 
ing qualities  of  the  California  lemon  would  be  elevated  to  a  standard  of 
excellence  rivalling  the  fruit  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  this  time  the  acreage 
and  tonnage  had  increased  to 
the  extent  that  suitable  hous- 
ing quarters  were  in  demand. 
Then,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  many 
lemon  growers  of  the  State 
began  to  realize  the  value  of 
their  orchard  property. 

Among  those  who  had 
faith  in  the  California  lemon 
was  the  Limoneira  Company  of 
Santa  Paula.  At  that  time 
their  trees  were  young  and 
their  acreage  limited.  Soil  and 
climatic  conditions  were  such 
that  the  quality  of  their  fruit 
was  unsurpassed.  Encouraged 
by  these  promising  conditions, 
each    succeeding    year  new 


Packing  House,  600  feet  Ions,  for  the  Limoneira  Company,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Mediterranean,  where  he  spent  much  pleasant  and  instructive  time,  and 


date  plant,  equipped  with  modern 
improvements  in  all  departments. 
In  the  erection  of  this  new  $300,000 
plant  the  annual  increased  produc- 
tion was  taken  into  consideration, 
providing  sufficient  space,  caring  for 
whatever  increase  there  might  be  for 
years  to  come.  The  plant  is  the 
largest  and  most  scientifically 
equipped  (ui^der  one  roof)  in  the 
world.  The  writer  makes  this  asser- 
tion without  equivocation;  having 
transacted  business,  for  many 
months,  in  the  lemon  sections  of  the 


The  above  illustration  shows  the  grouping;  of  the  homes  for  the  employes  of  the  Limoneira  Ranch,  Santa  Paula,  California. 

acreage  was  added,  until  at  the  present  time  they  may  boast  of  the  largest 
lemon  grove  in  bearing  on  the  globe.  It  consists  of  900  acres,  300  of  which 
is  27  years  old,  and  the  balance  from  four  to  twelve  years.  The  care  of  the 
fruit  from  this  vast  acreage  required  extensive  storage  and  working  space, 
all  of  which  was  constructed  scientifically  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  the  successful  curing  process. 

A  Lemon- Curing  Plant  without  a  Peer. 
But  few  years  elapsed  before  the  production  of  this  property  outgrew 
the  equipment,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  steps  for  increased  accom- 
modations.   In  order  to  do  this  is  was  deemed  advisable  to  erect  an  up-to- 


therefore  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  entire  plant  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and  hollow  tile, 
and  is  600  feet  long.  The  main  room  in  the  center  of  the  building,  where 
the  lemons  are  graded  and  packed,  is  166  by  200  feet,  and  is  designed  so  that 
another  floor  may  be  placed  between  the  present  floor  and  the  joists.  At 
each  end  of  the  main  room  there  is  a  storage  room  160  by  218  feet  each.  A 
reinforced  concrete  fire-wall  extends  above  the  roof  and  separates  the  main 
room  from  the  two  end  rooms.  A  concrete  basement  ten  feet  in  the  story 
extends  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  building.  The  center  room  is 
used  for  general  work,  such  as  grading,  packing  and  lidding  of  the  boxes. 
As  the  fruit  is  brought  from  the  orchard  it  is  received  at  the  two  end  rooms, 
where  the  washing  machinery  is  located,  there  being  two  in  each  room ;  one- 
half  of  each  room  is  set  apart  for  the  washing  machines,  the  other  half  is 

enclosed  and  used  for  storage. 
"When  the  fruit  is  washed  it  is 
either  placed  in  one  of  these 
rooms  or  in  the  basement.  In 
placing  the  fruit  in  the  base- 
ment it  is  conveyed  in  boxes 
on  a  traveling  belt  and  there 
remains  until  cured,  at  which 
time  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  on 
the  market,  provided,  however, 
market  conditions  are  favor- 
able.  Two  electric  driven  ele- 
vators carry  the  fruit  to  the 
main  floor  of  the  center  or 
general  work  room,  where  it 
is  graded  and  placed  on  trays 
two  feet  square,  from  which  it 
is  taken  when  being  packed. 
The  packers  place  their  boxes 
on  a  small  stand  near  a  trav- 
eling belt,  and  when  the  box 
is  packed  it  is  placed  on  this 
belt  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
nailing  bench  and  is  nailed  and 
strapped  ready  for  shipment. 
Ventilator  System  Supplants 
Tent  System. 
The  old  tent  system  of  cur- 
ing lemons,  which  originated  at 
this    ranch,    has    been  sup- 
planted by  a  ventilator  system, 
the  simplicity  and  complete- 
ness of  which  is  a  marvel. 
When   necessary   the   air  is 
drawn  from  the  curing  rooms  by  an  electric  fan,  to  which  is  connected  a 
24-inch  pipe  reduced  to  ten  inches  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  under- 
ground pipes  extending  the  full  length  of  the  basement.   These  pipes  are  six 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter  with  two-inch  holes  on  the  top  side,  at  intervals 
of  six  feet,  and  it  is  through  these  holes  the  air  is  drawn  from  the  basement 
by  the  fan.   The  hour  and  length  of  time  the  fan  is  in  motion  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  condition  of  the  fruit.    The  fan  is  naturally  used  more 
often  when  the  basement  is  filled  with  fruit;  however,  temperature  and 
humidity  are  the  ruling  factors.  Along  the  sides  of  the  basement,  windows  are 

(Continued  on  page  637.) 
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'$*&ery  Grain  Grower  should 

mail  this  Coupon 


Mr.  Grain  Grower,  information  costs  you  nothing 
made  it  easy  for  you  to  request  the  Calco  Grain  B 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to 
investigate  the  comparative  merits  of 
handling  grain  in  bulk  and  in  sacks. 

This  booklet  contains  reliable  and  exact 
information.  It  is  up  to  date.  The  figures 
are  carefully  checked  in  every  way.  You 
can  readily  ascertain  for  yourself  that  every 
statement  made  is  absolutely  true. 

Why  not  at  least  examine  this  informa- 


We  have  even 
m  Booklet. 

tion?  If,  after  reading  it,  you  feel  that  the 
case  for  bulk  handling  has  not  been  proved 
you  are  not  obligated  in  aay  way. 

But  if  you  find  that  we  Wave  presented 
some  facts  that  you  have  hitherto  over- 
looked you  will  thank  us  for  insisting  on 
your  doing  something  that  will  save  you 
money. 

Mail  the  coupon  ml  once. 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 


Model  101 


Armco  Lateral 
Headgate 


Armco  Lateral 
Headgate 


m  m  Model  1S3 


Calco  Automatic  Drain- 
age Gate 


An  easily  operated,  strongly 
constructed  and  watertight  head- 
gate  for  use  under  water  pres- 
sures up  to  twenty  feet.  Made 
of  cast  iron  with  structural  steel 
frame.   Write  for  information. 

Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 


An  inlet  headgate  designed  tor 
use  under  slight  water  pressure. 
Light,  and  easy  to  operate.  Easily 
installed  and  quickly  moved. 
Write  for  price  list. 

Calco  Adjustable  Irriga- 
tion Dam 


Gives  an  accurate  record  at 
all  times  of  the  water  used  for 
irrigation.  Can  be  easily  and 
quickly  installed  on  weir  by  any 
one.  Write  for  descriptive 
pamphlet. 


An  inlet  headgate  intended 
for  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  up  to  six  feet.  Materially 
reinforced  by  the  truss  plate  riv- 
eted across  face.  Slide  operates 
rapidly  and  easily.  Folder  upon 
request 


Model  IN 

Provides  an  automatic  method 

of  drainage,  and  protects  from 
back  flow.  Strongly  and  durably 
made  from  cast  iron.  C*mes 
completely  assembled  and  caa  ke 
quickly  and  easily  installed.  Send 
for  list  of  sizes  and  prices. 


Armco  Irrigation  Gate 


A  device  that  every  irrigation- 
ist  will  appreciate.  A  convent 
ent  means  for  checking  flow  of 
water  in  laterals  and  streams. 
Ask  about  it. 


Model  254 

Illustration  showing  Calco  Ad- 
justable Irrigation  Dam  in  use. 


Model  161 

An  easily  installed  and  easily 
operated  irrigation  gate.  Made 
to  control  the  flow  «f  water 
through  the  bank  of  a  ditch  or 
stream.  Bulk  bead  prevents 
washing  out.  No  sweeting  or 
warping.  Send  for  descriptive 
folder. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES    _  BERKELEY 

41  7  Leroy  Street  AMERICAN       |  406  Parker  Street 
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The  Struggle  of  the  Salinas  Valley  Dairymen 


The  other  day  I  stood  on  the  re- 
ceiving platform  of  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley Dairymen's  Association  plant  at 
Soledad  and  looked  out  upon  what,  to 
a  dairyman  at  least,  is  a  beautiful 
landscape.  Great  fields  of  alfalfa 
slope  gently  away  to  the  tree-lined 
Salinas  river,  beyond  which  abruptly 
rise  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  range,  while  everywhere  over 
the  fields  herd  after  herd  of  black  and 
jwhite  cows  graze  peacefully. 

But  as  I  looked  I  was  thinking,  not 
of  the  placid  cows  in  that  pastoral 
scene,  but  of  John  Fiske's  description 
of  the  ceaseless,  bloody  struggle  for 
survival  going  on  among  the  tiny  den- 
izens of  those  alfalfa  fields  and  green 
hills.  I  had  just  come  from  Gon- 
zales, and,  from  what  I  had  learned 
there,  knew  that  over  the  apparently 
peaceful  face  of  this  whole  wonderful 
640,000-acre  Salinas  Valley  the 
struggle  for  survival  is  raging  among 
men  just  as  truly  as  among  the  lower 
orders. 

The  Fight  for  Indus!  rial  Freedom. 

The  dairymen  down  there  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  struggle  for  indus- 
trial freedom  against  corporate  greed, 
if  ever  such  a  struggle  was  waged.  If 
ever  co-operative  action  was  born  of 
necessity,  it  is  here.  The  story  of  the 
struggle  is  so  appealing  that  in  tell- 
ing it  one  is  tempted  to  indulge  in 
adjectives.  However,  I  shall  resist 
the  temptation  as  much  as  possible, 
tell  the  story  as  simply  and  briefly 
as  possible,  and  leave  it  to  make  its 
own  appeal. 

Yon  must  know,  then,  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  dairymen  of  the  Sali- 
nas Valley,  mostly  Swiss  and  Italians, 
had  just  one  outlet  for  their  milk. 
The  Alpine  Condensary  at  Gonzales 
had  them  in  its  undisputed  grip. 
These  dairymen  carried  heavy  invest- 
ments in  land  or  rentals,  equipment 
and  livestock;  they  met  the  expense 
and  bore  the  burdens  and  endured  the 
drudgery  involved  in  the  production  of 
milk;  they  turned  this  milk  over  to 
the  Alpine  Condensary  (the  only  mar- 
ket), and  this  beneficent  overlord 
took  it  and  returned  to  the  producer 
whatever,  in  his  wise  providence,  it 
pleased  him  to  think  the  producer 
should  have.  Maybe  this  was  the  cost 
of  production  and  may  be  not.  What- 
every  it  was  the  dairy  could  take  it 
and  say,  "Thank  you,  kind  sir,"  or — be 
without  a  market,  "There  was  no 
law  compelling  these  dairymen  to 
send  their  milk  here,"  said  a  conden- 
sary sympathizer.  There  was,  and  he 
knew  it — the  law  of  necessity.  The 
dairymen  were  not  organized  and  one 
dairyman  with  his  few  cans  of  milk 
a  day  was  bound  by  that  law  of  neces- 
sity even  had  there  been  no  contract 
for  him  to  sign. 

Underpaid  $108,000  in  One  Tear. 
In  the  fall  of  1918  this  overlord  of 
dairymen  shoved  into  the  faces  of  his 
producers  a  new  contract.  The  terms 
of  it  bound  them  for  three  years.  The 
price  for  4  per  cent  milk  delivered  at 
the  plant  in  Gonzales  was  to  be  the 
cheese  quotation  less  10  per  cent. 
,What  could  the  dairyman  do?  On  the 
face  of  it  the  price  offered  was 
shameful.  A  comparison  with  price 
paid  by  other  condensaries  of  the 
state  for  the  previous  year  showed 
that  these  Salinas  Valley  men  had 
been  underpaid  $108,000  that  year. 
What  might  not  they  lose  if  they  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  for  three  years? 
What  should  they  do?  What  could 
they  do? 

Well,  the  story  of  what  dairymen 
in  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  State 
had  already  done  to  liberate  them- 
selves through  co-operative  market- 
ing associations  came  to  these  Swiss 
and  Italian  dairymen  just  at  this  crit- 
ical time,  and  it  made  an  instant  ap- 
peal. Why  shouldn't  it?  The  idea  of 
co-operation  was  not  new  to  them. 
Their  fathers  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  had  been  co-operators  long  be- 
fore this  country  had  thought  of  it, 
and  hadn't  Colonel  Wetastock  and  Pro- 
fessor Wickson  been  over  there  to 
study  those  very  things? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  Co-operative  Spirit  Awakened. 

An  organizer  for  the  dairymen's 
association  went  down  to  Gonzales, 
and,  in  the  director's  room  of  a  bank 
met  a  few  prominent  dairymen  and  ex- 
plained the  plan  as  it  had  been  worked 
out  in  other  places.  These  dairymen 
were  enthusiastic  and  straightway 
formed  a  tentative  organization.  One 
of  their  number  volunteered  to  get  out 
and  gather  in  the  cohorts;  the  neces- 
sary papers  were  sent  to  him  and  his 
report  was  awaited.  Meanwhile,  some 
five  or  six  interested  dairymen  jour- 
neyed to  Modesto  and  Sacramento  to 
study  the  thing  first  hand  and  brought 
back  a  favorable  report.  Two  weeks 
went  by  and  no  report  from  the  com- 
mittee of  one!  A  letter  to  him,  unan- 
swered! When  three  weeks  passed 
with  no  word,  the  State  Secretary 
went  down  to  find  that  this  man  had 
completely  changed  his  mind  and  was 
violently  opposing  the  proposed  asso- 
ciation. Why  he  changed  deponent 
sayeth  not,  but  there  are  Swiss  dairy- 
men at  Gonzales  who  are  not  so  reti- 
cent. 

Another  one  of  the  original  group 
volunteered  to  take  on  the  job.  Op- 
position became  so  bitter  and  nasty 
that  a  group,  goaded  to  desperation, 
not  only  refused  to  sign  the  contract, 
but  actually  withdrew  their  milk.  It 
was  a  mistake,  of  course,  but  these 
men  had  endured  much,  and,  for  the 
moment,  their  self-control  may  have 
snapped.  There  wasn't  a  place  in  the 
whole  Salinas  Valley  where  this  milk 
could  be  handled.  The  State  Associa- 
tion did  its  utmost,  but  you  can't  put 
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in  even  a  temporary  cheese  factory 
in  a  day  or  a  week,  and  there  were  the 
cows  pouring  out  the  milk!  Separ- 
ators— most  of  them  hand-power  and 
many  of  them  far  too  small — were 
rushed  in.  Men  milked  while  women 
and  children  took  turns  at  the  cranks. 
The  cream  was  saved  but  the  skim 
milk  flowed  from  those  separators, 
some  of  them  running  for  24  hours 
without  a  stop,  into  the  gutters  and 
into  the  ground — hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  it. 

Struggle  Ends  in  Submission. 
At  least  a  month  would  be  required 
to  get  any  kind  of  a  temporary  plant 
running  to  care  for  these  dairymen — 
and  they  could  not  hold  out  for  a 
month,  working  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
most  of  them  did,  day  and  night.  The 
overlord  knew  it  and  doubtless 
grinned.  When  the  desperate  struggle 
had  been  going  a  few  days  and  the 
psychological  moment  had  arrived, 
from  the  feudal  castle  the  blow  fell 
upon  the  insurgent  vassals.  The  con- 
tract offered  by  the  Alpine  Conden- 
sary must  be  signed  within  forty-eight 
hours  or  it  would  be  finally  and  irre- 
vocably withdrawn!  The  worn-out 
dairymen  capitulated  and  signed  up. 
Defeated  they  were,  but  not  finally. 
Bound  they  may  be  by  a  contract  with 
two  more  years  to  run,  but  if  you 
think  they  are  whipped  into  final  sub- 
mission, if  you  think  these  dairymen 
will  struggle  no  more  for  the  right  to 
survive  as  free  men — if  you  think  that, 
go  among  them  and  hear  them  talk. 
As  this  is  written  they  are  getting,  on 
a  butterfat  basis,  58%c,  while  dairy- 


men in  organized  districts  are  getting 
not  less  than  70c.  They  know  it. 
They  know  it  and  they  are  not  going 
to  forget  it. 

But  the  End  Is  Not  Yet 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
While  their  brethren  around  Gon- 
zales were  being  clubbed  into  a  three- 
year  submission,  a  little  group  of 
dairymen  about  Soledad,  who  escaped 
the  contract,  caught  up  the  co-opera- 
tive idea  and  proceeded  to  embody  it 
in  the  Salinas  Valley  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. The  writer's  hat  is  off  to 
these  men!  It  took  faith  to  do  what 
they  did.  It  took  courage  to  go  ahead 
as  they  went  ahead.  It  took  vision  to 
build  as  they  builded.  There  are  only 
about  50  of  them.  They  control  not  to 
exceed  2000  cows.  It  is  their  own 
money  that  is  involved,  for  they  have 
financed  themselves.  Probobly  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  dairymen  of  this  State 
are  foreign  born,  and  more  than  once 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  co- 
operative associations  will  have  hard 
sledding  on  that  account.  Well,  if  you 
are  feeling  a  little  blue  along  this  line, 
run  down  to  Soledad  and  I  think  you 
will  come  away  yodeling.  There  isn't 
a  finer,  more  altruistic  bit  of  co-opera- 
tion anywhere  than  these  men  are  put- 
ting over  down  there.  They  have  de- 
liberately put  their  hard-earned 
money  into  a  co-operative  plant  with 
its  front  toward  the  future.  At  the 
edge  of  the  little  town  it  stands,  a 
$100,000,  modern,  concrete  milk  fac- 
tory, at  present  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  but  so 
planned  that  by  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  machinery  it  can  shift  from 
one  product  to  another  as  may  seen 
best,  and  large  enough  to  do  five 
times  as  much  business  as  is  now  be- 
ing done  or  as  can  be  done  till  the 
slave-driver's  contracts  expire.  Yes, 
there  it  stands  facing  the  future — 
the  Salinas  Valley  dairyman's  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Suppose  it  had 
been  there  in  the  fall  of  1918?  Will 
it  be  there  in  the  fall  of  1921?  It  must 
be!  Our  sympathy,  and,  if  need  be 
something  more  substantial  than  that, 
must  back  the  faith  and  courage  of 
this  little  band  of  co-operators  who 
are  fighting  for  all  of  us. 


UDDER  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  looking  over  M.  M.  Holdridge's 
Registered  Holsteins  at  San  Jose,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  remarkably  uni- 
form udder  development.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  this  herd  has 
attained  a  standardized  udder.  Look 
where  you  will,  one  quarter  seems  as 
well  developed  and  productive  as  any 
other. 

At  the  Holdridge  farm  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  point  in 
breeding,  but  they  attribute  much  of 
their  success  to  the  fact  that  in  de- 
veloping first  calf  heifers,  any  quar- 
ters that  appear  weak,  usually  front 
ones,  are  milked  out  first  and  mas- 
saged until  they  come  up  to  standard. 
Anything  in  the  theory?  Well,  there 
are  the  udders. 


NOTED  EDITOR  VISITS  COAST. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  after  his  recent  trip  through 
California,  Ashlelgh  C.  Halliwell.  ed- 
itor-in-chief and  publisher  of  "The 
Shorthorn  World,"  expresses  a  very 
high  opinion  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  interests  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  in 
the  State.  He  says:  "After  visiting  a 
great  many  of  the  herds  (Shorthorn) 
of  California,  including  those  of  Dib- 
blee,  Miller,  Hawkins,  Ormondale, 
Blackhawk,  Caledonia,  Roselawn, 
State  Farm  (University),  Glide,  Hop- 
kins, White  &  Terry,  Butte  City,  O.  N. 
Raper,  Innisfail  and  Santa  Rosa,  my 
opinion  of  the  good  work  being  done 
by  and  for  the  breed  has  been  greatly 
enhanced.  Thomas  Harrison's  herd  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  is  really  one  of 
the  great  ones  not  only  of  the  State 
but  of  the  country.  In  encouraging 
the  use  of  dual-type  cattle  he  is  doing 
a  real  service  to  the  people  of  the 
State." 


the  easiest  way 
to  make  money- 

SAVE  IT 

LISTEN,  DAIRYMEN: 

Thousands  of  tons  of  hay  are  WASTED  every  year  in  California 
through  the  commonly  used  method  of  feeding  hay  from  the  stack 
into  the  corral.  Much  of  it  is  trampled  under  foot — strewn  all 
around  the  yard — WASTED.  The  coarse  hay  is  nosed  out  by  the 
stock  and  discarded. 

This  means  a  dead  loss  to  you  of  from  15%  to  30% — an  aver- 
age of  over  20%  of  your  hay  crop.  With  hay  worth  $30  per  ton* 
why  waste  $6  out  of  every  ton  you  feed?  How  many  tons  will 
you  use  this  year?  Just  figure  up  what  you  stand  to  lose.  You 
can  eliminate  these  losses  in  this  way: 

Chop  all  your  hay  with  an  Acme  Feed  Cutter  and  blow  it  ALL 
into  the  barn.  Then  feed  it  out  through  openings  in  the  side  of 
the  barn  into  mangers  in  the  corral.  In  that  way  ALL  your  hay 
will  be  consumed  as  food — NONE  WASTED.    Try  it  this  year. 


Acme  Feed  Cutter 


The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Hay 
Chopper  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 

WILL  SAVE  TWICE  ITS 
COST    EVERY  SEASON 

A  size  for  every  dairy.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL 


CO-OPERATORS  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

OUR  ATMOSPHERE  has  been  all  of  a  q*ver 
during  the  last  week  with  S.  O.  S.  calls  from 
representatives  of  national  organizations  of  Amer- 
ican farmers,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  rescue  of 
the  legislation  fathered  by  Representative  Hugh 
Hersman  of  California,  designed  to  assure  to  farm 
producers  the  right  to  co-operate  in  the  marketing 
of  their  products.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
formal  recognition  of  this  right,  which  underlies 
all  the  recent  attainments  by  Californians  in  co- 
operative selling,  is  being  attacked  by  insidious, 
smothering  processes  by  the  commercial  interests 
which  desire  to  re-establish  their  former  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  trade  in  farm  products,  which 
farmers'  organizations  have  seriously  shaken  by  the 
achievements  in  fair,  open  trade,  which  these  or- 
ganizations have  secured  through  farmers  control- 
ling the  wholesaling  of  their  own  products.  Out 
of  many  calls  which  we  have  received  to  assist  in 
rescuing  this  fundamental  right  of  farm  producers 
from  current  gas-attacks  by  the  old-time  trading 
interests,  we  select  the  following  to  convey  to  our 
readers  the  main  features  of  the  present  situation: 

To  the  Editor:  Please  help  all  you  can  to  rescue 
the  "Capper-Hersman  bill  legalizing  co-operative 
marketing,  which  is  being  smothered  in  committees, 
with  adjournment  approaching.  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, and  National  Grange  appeal  to  farmers  to  Un- 
mistakably impress  Congress  with  universal  de- 
mand for  this  legislation." — Charles  A.  Lyman,  Sec- 
retary Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  advised  by  wire  that  the 
Capper-Hersman  bill,  which  is  designed  to  legalize 
co-operative  marketing,  is  being  "smothered  in  com- 
mittees" in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  farm  organizations 
to  bring  it  up  for  congressional  action.  This  bill 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  co-operative  marketing 
organizations  of  farmers  that  the  widest  publicity 
should  be  given  to  its  importance  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  opposition  which  is  preventing  the 
bill  from  becoming  a  law. — Fred  Millard,  Secretary 
California  Division  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

These  communications  outline  the  situation  into 
which  the  proposed  legislation  has  been  thrown  by 
the  organized  onset  of  trading  interests,  as  will  be 
shown  later. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CAPPER-HERSMAN  BILL? 

This  fact  should  be  determined  first  for  the  sake 
of  readers  with  short  memories  who  may  have  for- 
gotten what  we  said  about  it  in  the  issue  of  October 
3  8  last.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  summer  by  Mr.  Hersman  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  California  (Santa  Clara  to 
Ventura),  and  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas,  who  gives  much  attention  to  farming 
affairs.  Mr.  Hersman  was  impressed  with  a  great 
c  onviction  of  the  need  of  such  enactment,  as  he  pro- 
posed by  his  experience  as  a  farmer  and  banker  in 
th  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  as  a  leader  in  the  organ- 


ization of  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc. 
'  These  facts  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hers- 
man's  undertaking  was  prompted  by  no  fancied 
desirability,  but  was  the  deduction  from  experience 
as  to  what  was  fundamentally  necessary  to  exclude 
such  organizations  for  product-selling  by  producers 
from  embarrassment  by  legislation  designed  to  re- 
strain trusts.  To  secure  this  the  Hersman  bill  was 
drawn,  and  it  has  these  among  other  specific  reser- 
vations of  farmers'  freedom  from  anti-trust  pro- 
ceedings: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  the  anti- 
trust or  other  laws  shall  forbid  or  be  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  associations, 
corporate  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  capital 
stock,  of  farmers,  vineyardists,  horticulturists, 
planters,  ranchmen,  or  dairymen  engaged  in  making 
for  the  producers  thereof  collective  sales  of  farm, 
vineyard,  orchard,  plantation,  ranch,  or  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and,  incidental  thereto,  packing,  drying, 
churning,  storing,  grading,  or  otherwise  processing 
or  preparing  such  products  for  market,  or  to  forbid 
or  restrain  individual  members,  shareholders,  di- 
rectors, or  officers  of  such  organizations  from  mak- 
ing such  collective  sales  and  prescribing  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof." 

Such  associations  for  collective  selling  are  usu- 
ally non-profit  associations,  and  the  money  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  producers  of  the  commodities  sold. 
In  the  case  of  associations  with  capital  stock  there 
may  be  "no  greater  dividends  on  capital  stock  or 
membership  capital  investment  than  the  minimum 
legal  interest  of  the  State  where  organized." 

This  introduction  by  Mr.  Hersman  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  farmers  who  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  the  California  system  of 
product  selling  collectively  by  producers  was  the 
way  in  which  they  also  could  get  fair,  open  trade, 
and  recover  their  costs  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit,  and  they  made  common  cause  with  the  Cali- 
fornian  in  pursuit  of  immunity  from  trust  arraign- 
ment. This  support  by  Eastern  farmers  was  so 
wide-spread  and  resolute  that  the  announcement  is 
made  that  "this  bill,  which  is  designed  to  legalize 
co-operative  marketing,  has  been  given  wider  ap- 
proval and  publicity  by  farm  organizations  and 
agricultural  people  than  any  other  measure  pending 
in  Congress  since  the  Daylight  Saving  law,  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  last  summer." 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  W*TH  THE  BILL? 

The  popularity  of  this  measure,  as  indicated 
above,  is  surely  a  great  thing  for  a  young  Con- 
gressman to  achieve  in  his  first  term  in  Washing- 
ton, but  a  greater  significance  lies  in  the  facts  that 
the  proposed  enactment  struck  the  keynote  of  a 
great  need  of  American  agriculture,  and  that  min- 
istering to  this  need  is  the  product  of  decades  of 
agitation  and  effort  through  which  California  co- 
operation has  proceeded  to  success.  Now,  why 
does  not  this  widely  demanded  agricultural  provis- 
ion shoot  through  Congress  as  the  so-called  "day- 
light-saving" repeal  did?  Evidently,  because  the 
trading  interests  do  not  intend  to  give  up  their 
control  of  dealings  in  food  products.  They  will 
not  be  content  with  controlling  everything  a  man 
puts  on  his  head,  back  and  feet,  and  getting  pieces 
of  everything  a  man  puts  into  or  takes  out  from  his 
pocket,  or  all  that  a  man  himself  goes  into  for 
recreation  and  entertainment,  or  all  that  he  uses  to 
light  and  warm  himself  withal — but  they  must  also 
picket  and  control  everything  which  enters  a  man's 
mouth  and  motors  along  his  internal  highways!  In 
other  words  this  legal  enactment,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  food  pro- 
duction, is  attacked  with  "sleeping  sickness"  in 
congressional  committees,  because  organized  trade 
has  the  instruments  with  which  to  punch  it  full  of 
the  germs  thereof!  There  really  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  malady 
which  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Hersman's  bill.  We  have 
just  received  this  bulletin  from  the  attending  phy- 
sicians: 

Open  hostility  from  certain  business  interests  to 
the  passage  of  the  Capper-Hersman  bill  is  now  es- 
tablished by  a  memorial  to  Congress  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Trade.  This  organization,  using 
its  own  interpretation  of  the  bill,  attempts  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  farmers  are  asking  special  priv- 
ileges and  favors  that,  are  not  already  granted  by 
law  to  the  corporations.  This  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  bill  provides 
that  co-operatives  shall  be  placed  on  the  same 
legal  footing  occupied  by  joint  stock  or  business 
corporations  of  the  country.    It  will  give  farmers 


the  right  to  elect  their  own  management  and  buy 
and  sell  collectively  without  fear  of  prosecution. 

The  fact  that  it  aims  to  give  co-operative  groups 
of  farms  the  same  rights  and  powers  that  are  al- 
ready possessed  by  corporations  of  stockholders 
seems  to  be  just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  bill. 
A  corporation  can  use  its  assembled  capital  to  buy 
and  sell  as  it  sees  fit  under  the  laws.  A  co-oper- 
ation of  growers  cannot  be  allowed  to  use  the  as- 
sembled capital  and  industry  of  its  members  to  do 
the  same  thing — because  that  would  be  a  special 
privilege,  or  class  privilege.  And  of  what  on  earth 
is  a  great  corporation  constituted?  Is  it  not  a  spe- 
cial or  class  privilege  to  all  those  who  own  the 
stock  thereof? 

FARMERS  DENIED;  CORPORATIONS 
PERMITTED. 

A  concrete  instance  of  the  way  farmers'  co-oper- 
ative organizations  will  be  denied  their  organic 
rights,  unless  the  Capper-Hersman  bill  is  passed, 
is  shown  by  this  contrast: 

A  Chicago  corporation  has  35,000  stockholders 
who,  through  corporate  enactment,  are  accorded  the 
right  to  elect  management  which  bought  and  sold 
products  totaling  over  $1,200,000,000  in  1919.  No 
one  has  questioned  its  right  to  buy  and  sell  in  what 
is  in  reality  a  huge  co-operative  undertaking  for 
its  shareholders.  Other  acts  of  the  corporation 
have  been  questioned,  but  the  mere  act  of  buying 
and  selling  for  its  stockholders  is  not  denied  it  by 
anyone.  But  when  the  30,000  farmer  members  of  a 
milk-marketing  association  in  the  Chicago  district, 
through  its  local  or  regional  representatives,  met  to- 
gether to  present  and  compare  data  on  the  cost  of 
production  of  milk  and  to  instruct  their  manage- 
ment to  secure,  if  possible,  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  their  product,  they  were  branded  as  felons, 
arrested  and  forced  to  stand  trial  lasting  many 
months  and  costing  them  around  $65,000.00. 

This  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  a  great  stock- 
holding corporation  has  the  right  to  assemble  pro- 
ducts and  make  prices,  but  an  association  of 
growers  must  not  be  assured  the  right  to  do  the 
same  thing — because  it  would  interfere  with  cor- 
porate trade.  Therefore  the  Capper-Hersman  bill 
has  been  given  an  opiate  in  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

QUESTION  OF  LIFE,  NOT  BEHAVIOR. 

The  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
involves  a  question  of  life,  not  of  behavior.  If  food 
producers  can  be  forbidden  the  right  to  organize  for 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  their  business,  it  will  be 
death  to  the  business  for  it  cannot  live  with  every 
other  interest  enjoying  organization  for  its  own 
advantage.  It  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  appreciate 
that  fact.  Under  the  organization  of  everything 
else  the  farmer  has  no  chance  to  live  as  he  used 
to  when  buyers  and  distributors  were  in  competi- 
tion among  themselves,  and  the  sale  of  a  crop  was 
really  an  auction  sale  to  the  highest  bidder — and 
all  communities  were  tull  of  bidding  traders.  Now 
it  is  simply  a  question  whether  organized  buyers 
shall  fix  the  price  on  a  crop  which  will  financially 
kill  the  grower,  or  whether  organized  growers  shall 
fix  a  price  which  will  keep  them  alive  and  going, 
and  force  the  buyer  to  accept  that  as  the  starting 
point  in  his  calculation  of  what  he  will  require  the 
next  middleman  to  pay  him.  Thus  the  Hersman  bill 
may  be,  in  a  way,  counted  a  class  privilege;  it  will 
keep  the  farmers  alive  as  a  class  because  it  will 
give  them  the  same  chance  of  living  as  other 
classes  which  contend  with  them  for  the  almighty 
dollar  already  have.  It  is  not  a  question  of  be- 
havior. There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  associated  farmers  will  be  more  or  less 
greedy  after  they  get  the  right  to  keep  alive  than 
corporations  which  wish  the  exclusive  privilege  to 
deal  in  the  farmers'  products,  now  are.  Whether 
there  should  be  laws  to  limit  selling  prices  in  any 
way  is  another  question  on  which  there  may  be  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Neither  the  question  of  possible 
comparative  greed  or  of  the  desirability  of  price 
limitations  is  involved  in  the  Hersman  bill.  It  is 
simply  a  measure  to  enable  producers  to  act  to- 
gether to  keep  themselves  and  their  Industry  alive 
on  the  same  basis  of  privilege  which  corporations 
exist  upon,  and  when  farmers  do  co-operate  for 
that  purpose  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  enact- 
ments which  are  made  to  prevent  corporations  and 
trusts  from  scrambling  all  businesses  to  serve  their 
purposes.   There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  co-op- 
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erating  farmers  scrambling  all  agriculture.  When- 
ever that  is  undertaken  it  will  be  done  by  a  cor- 
poration of  high  finance  and  of  trade,  and  the  law 
which  co-operating  farmers  should  be  exempted 
from  will  look  after  the  unscrambling  of  that. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  our  co-operating  associa- 
tions which  are,  by  their  precepts  and  their  ex- 
amples of  success,  pointing  the  way  for  American 
farmers  to  live  and  insure  the  reasonable  reward 
of  energy  and  enterprise,  should  in  every  way  make 
known  their  convictions  and  desires  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  concerning  this  Capper- 
Hersman  bill,  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  out- 
growth of  California  experience  and  essential  to 
the  success  of  agricultural  co-operation  everywhere. 
Our  associations,  the  individual  members  thereof, 
and  Californians  generally,  who  wish  to  do  some- 
thing to  promote  prosperity  and  development  in 
the  State  and  beyond,  should  let  Congress  know  in 
no  uncertain  words  that  they  insist  that  all  co-op- 
erations of  producing  farmers  should  have  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  their  own  products"  and  essential 
factors  in  making  them,  and  should  be  immune 
from  arraignment  as  unholy  combinations  when 
they  are  properly  organized  and  operated,  as  the 
Hersraan  bill  prescribes  that  they  shall  be.  And 
this  should  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay, 
while  Congress  is  still  in  session. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Rooting  Thompson  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  How  many  nodes  should  be  on 
a  Thompson  seedless  cutting?  How  should  the 
cuttings  be  handled  between  the  time  of  cutting 
and  setting  in  nursery  rows?  Will  it  be  necessary 
to  plant  them  where  they  can  be  watered  from  the 
pump  after  the  water  is  shut  out  of  the  ditches, 
which  likely  will  be  the  middle  of  June  or  first  of 
July?— S.  E.  H.,  Turlock. 

The  number  of  nodes  depends  upon  the  length 
between  joints.  The  average  length  of  a  cutting 
is  about  one  foot — a  little  longer  in  a  light  soil 
apt  to  dry  deeply;  a  little  shorter  in  a  heavier  soil 
or  in  a  nursery  where  moisture  near  the  surface 
K)  insured  by  irrigation.  There  would  usually  be 
four  or  five  nodes  in  a  cutting  of  average  length. 
Cuttings  are  best  buried  in  well-drained  ground 
until  planting  time;  and  burying  in  bundles,  upside 
down,  with  the  lower  ends  near  the  surface,  pro- 
motes callusing  and  increasing  the  number  which 
start.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  the  cutting 
rows  within  reach  of  water  later  in  the  season  to 
keep  them  growing  longer  and  prevent  perishing 
In  very  dry  soil.  It  does  not  take  much  water  to 
keep  roofings  going  if  thickly  set  in  nursery  rows, 
but  they  may  need  that  much  like — a  Texan  might 
need  a  revolver. 

Drilling  or  Broadcasting  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  seeding  grain  broadcast  or  drilling  it 
in,  outside  of  the  difference  in  time  required? — J. 
W.  H.,  Sacramento. 

The  subject  is  some  out  of  season,  but  we  may 
say,  briefly,  that  the  advantages  of  drill-sowing 
are  apparently  not  enough  to  overcome  the  Cali- 


fornia habit  of  broadcast  sowing,  as  it  has  been 
estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  goes  in  that 
way.  Theoretical  advantages  of  drilling  are  that 
the  seeds  are  all  covered-in  at  uniform  depth  and 
have  equal  chance  to  grow  in  spite  of  birds  and 
surface  drying;  also  that  there  is  even  distribution 
so  that  all  seeds  have  equal  areas  to  grow  in.  Con- 
crete advantages  are  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
seed,  and  getting  a  crop  10  per  cent  greater — ac- 
cording to  comparative  tests  made  a  few  years  ago. 
Concrete  advantages  of  broadcasting  are  saving  of 
man  labor  and  motive  power,  and  in  cost  of  ma- 
chinery required  for  drilling.  According  to  com- 
mon conclusion  from  experience  the  gains  by  drill- 
ing are  less  than  it  costs  to  get  them. 

Drowning  Walnut  Scions. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  grafted  some  5-  to  8-year- 
old  black  walnuts,  and  the  wax  on  the  stubs  on 
either  side  of  the  split  has  bubbled  up  and  water 
and  sap  comes  out.  I  tried  to  rewax  the  graft,  but 
the  same  thing  happened  again.  I  then  painted  it, 
but  with  no  success.  The  scions  have  taken  and 
are  developing  rapidly.  Will  this  run  of  sap  ruin 
♦  he  graft,  and  if  so,  how  or  what  can  I  do  to  pre- 
vent it?— J.  A.  C.,  Campbell. 

When  there  is  excessive  sap  flow,  as  in  grafting 
over  old  trees,  it  is  usual  to  bore  a  few  quarter- 
inch  holes  a  few  inches  deep  near  the  base  of  the 
stump,  which  relieves  the  pressure  at  the  amputa- 
tions. In  trees  five  to  eight  years  old  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  sap  flow  will  be  so  great  or  so  long 
continued,  and  the  practice  should  be  to  wipe  off 
the  outflow  and  not  rewax  until  it  stops.  If  you 
succeed  in. holding  in  this  excess  you  are  likely  to 
"drown"  the  scions  and  destroy  the  contact  which 
they  seem  to  be  making.  Let  the  splits  drain  out 
their  excess  and  wax  well  later  on. 

Doubling  or  Tripling  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  that  a  heavy  crop  of 
peaches  have  set  on  my  trees,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  the  size  of  peas,  but  fully  one-half  of 
them  are  decided  doubles  and  some  of  them  are 
three  together,  joining  almost  to  the  point  of  the 
peach.  My  trees  are  Muirs  and  Lovells,  and  the 
Muirs  seem  to  be  affected  the  worst.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  reason  for  this  defect,  and  have  you  heard 
of  any  one  else  being  troubled  in  this  way? — W. 
B.,  Reedley. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  demon- 
strated what  particular  conditions  cause  blossoms 
to  fully  develop  and  fruits  to  set  so  freely.  Of 
course,  the  peach  is  naturally  given  to  collateral 
blooming,  but  why  it  should  be  more  so  in  one' 
season  than  another,  or  more  with  some  varieties 
than  others  (as  is  the  case)  has  not  been  explained. 
All  such  abnormal  fruits  should  be  removed  in 
thinning  after  it  is  seen  that  they  are  all  disposed 
to  make  the  race.  Observation  made  while  only 
the  size  of  peas  may  be  misleading,  for  many  will 
decide  to  quit  of  their  own  choice. 

Mowing  Lodged  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  wheat  that  has 
grown  very  heavy,  and  some  of  it  is  falling.  If  I 
cut  it  now,  will  it  grow  up  again  and  make  grain? — 
E.  F.  D.,  Aptos. 

Whether  the  grain  would  shoot  heads  enough  to 
make  a  crop  after  mowing  depends  on  two  things: 
first,  how  far  it  is  now  advanced  toward  heading; 
second,  how  much  moisture  there  is  in  the  soil  to 
enable  the  plant  to  make  a  second  growth.  If  it  is 
far  enough  advanced  to  lodge,  it  presumably  is  too 
far  advanced  to  cut  with  assurance  of  good  second 


MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  in  our  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have — dead-ln-eamest  and 
np-and-stepping  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chance  to 
see  your  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  all  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer.  You  can't  AFFORD 
to  let  this  pass. 


growth — especially  as  this  year's  rainfall  is  too 
short  to  carry  late  growth.  Our  impression  is  that 
you  will  get  more  grain  by  letting  it  alone  to  turn 
upward  what  heads  it  can — which  is  always  the 
habit  of  the  plant  to  do  when  it  is  lodged  early 
enough. 

Gumming  of  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  lumps  of  wax  on 
apricot  trees??  We  have  young  trees  which  seem 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  it  on  them  and  they  have  had 
good  care,  too.— A.  M.  S.,  San  Juan. 

One  cannot  always  tell  what  causes  it.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  symptom  of  some 
functional  derangement  of  the  tree;  sometimes  it  is 
caused  by  mechanical  injury  to  the  bark  by  insect 
or  otherwise;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  caused  by  bacterial  invasion,  as  shown 
by  Prof.  J.  T.  Barrett  of  Riverside  in  our  issue  of 
May  24,  1919,  in  a  special  article.  The  treatment 
in  all  cases  is  the  same:  remove  the  gum  lumps; 
remove  also  discolored  inner  bark  so  far  as  discol- 
oration can  be  seen,  and  cover  the  wound  with  as- 
phaltum  or  some  other  tree  paint. 

Acetylene — Waste  for  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  acetylene  gas  plant. 
The  discharge  of  the  carbide  by  cleaning  consists 
of  a  thick,  white  substance.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  this  is  good  for  whitewash  for  fruit  trees  and 
roots,  or  is  it  harmful. — J.  M.,  Morgan  Hill. 

This  waste  is  not  injurious;  it  may  be  possibly 
helpful  for  what  it  contains— including  the  lime. 
It  can  be  used  for  whitewash  if  you  succeed  in  add- 
ing some  adhesive  substance  which  will  make  it 
stay  on.  It  probably  will  not  stick  as  well  as  com- 
mon quick-lime  whitewash. 


Gooseberry  Mildew. 


To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  for  mildew  on 
gooseberries  ?  When  they  are  nearly  grown  a  white 
mildew  or  mold  comes  on  them  which  turns  black. 
It  kills  the  taste  and  they  are  useless. — S.  J.,  Adin. 

The  treatment  for  mildew  is  to  dust  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  sulphur  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
first  signs  of  it.  An  easier  way  is  to  plant  a  variety 
like  the  "Berkeley"  or  "Champion"  or  "Houghton," 
which  are  not  usually  affected  by  mildew. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  April  12,  19150. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Season's  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka    1.19        20.61        40.46        60  40 

Red  Bluff   46        10.32        22.23        78  40 

Sacramento  34  7.83        17.84        78  40 

San  Francisco  48  9.54        20.40        67  44 

San  Jose  64  8.32        15.32        74  38 

Fresno  22  7.94  8.45        82  45 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .75        13.91        18.41        74  44 

Los  Angeles  22        11.64        14.49        80  46 

San  Diego  24         8.22  9.14        76  50 

Winnemucca   02  5.12  6.19        68  26 

Reno   12  5.01  9.05        66  30 

Tonopah   03         2.84  7.27        68  24 


To  Young  Men  and  Women : 


We  give  practical  instructions  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  soils,  both  for 
commercial  and  private  use.  We  teach  the  handling  of 
tools,  use  of  material  and  all  the  fundamentals  pertaining 
to  and  related  to  every  branch  of  horticulture 

Also  landscape  gardening  in  its  most  practical  form. 

Terms  with  our  pamphlet  describing  our  object  and  the 
practically  demonstrated  lectures  sent  by  application  to : 

NELSON  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

Foothill  Boulevard  and  25th  Ave. 

PHONE  FRUITY  ALE  179  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


B^VEN  though  there  is  a  question 
"-about  getting  electric  power 
early  this  year,  there  is  no  need  for 
crops  to  suffer  for  lack  of  irriga- 
tion during  the  dry  times. 

A  PELTON  interchangeable  pump  can  be  installed  now,  tempor- 
arily driven  by  a  gasoline  engine,  and  a  good  crop  assured  for  this 
year.  Later,  when  electric  power  is  available,  the  same  pump  can 
be  permanently  installed  with  an  electric  motor  and  water  always 
assured. 

The  PELTON  pump  is  the  only  pump  that  can  be  driven  by  either 
a  gas  engine  or  an  electric  motor  satisfactorily. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer  or  write  for  full  details. 

THE   PELTON   WATER   WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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RELIANCE  X?  TRAILERS 

The  Trailer  with  Red  Wheels 


RELIANCE    MODEL   46,    ON    MILK  HAUL. 
Succrxtf ully  Handled  by  u  Woman  Driver. 

RELIANCE   TRAILERS  DOUBLE 
THE  WORK  CAPACITY  OF  YOUR 
TRUCK     BY     UTILIZING  THE 
SURPLUS  POWER 


LET     US     TELL     YOU  HOW 
TRAILERS    HAVE    HELPED  TO 
CUT  HAULING  COSTS  IN  FOUR- 
TEEN LINES  OF  BUSINESS. 


Ma  nu  factored  by 


Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co. 


m. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MIDWEST 


PumpsWater, 
Runs  Grind- 
stone, Cream 
Separator, 
Churn,  Feed 
Grinder,  or 
EUctricLight- 
ing  Outfit. 


UmfroR 


Do  your  horses  work  every  day  in 
the  year?  No. 

— but  the  Midwest  Utilitor  can. 
— that's  why  this  machine  cuts  costs 
and  increases  profits. 

When  it  isn't  working  in  the  field,  it 
is  the  "handy  man"  for  belt  work 
around  the  house  or  barn. 

GREER-BRASIER-RIKER  CO. 

3308-3310  Telegraph  Are. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


442-444  Sannorae  St. 
Ban  FrancUco,  CaL 


Antelope  Valley,  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty, figures  that  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  ground  squirrels  there  were  killed 
in  the  poisoned-grain  drive  last  year. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  com- 
pleted to  finish  the  job  on  another 
drive  eight  to  twenty  miles  wide  and 
60  miles  long, 


Bud  Selection  Assn  Wants  More  Members 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  prominent  nurseries  of  the 
State,  commenting  on  the  article, 
"Protecting  Growers  by  Bud  Selec- 
tion," that  appeared  in  April  3 — not 
March  27, — issue  of  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  From  the  tone  of  the  letter 
we  are  fovced  to  believe  that  the 
writer  has  placed  the  wrong  construc- 
tion on  the  article  referred  to,  there- 
fore we  are  asking  that  a  more  care- 
ful analysis  be  made  before  criticising 
too  severely.  Quoting  from  the  letter, 
"You  speak  of  operations  of  irre- 
sponsible nurserymen;  how  do  you" 
mean  irresponsible?"  The  writer  of 
the  article  fearing  a  "slip,"  or  possibly 
a  typographical  error,  has  taken  the 
pains  to  dissect)  it  with  the  utmost 
care  in  search  of  a  word,  sentence  or 
paragraph  whereby  a  misconstruction 
of  the  real  intent  of  the  article  could 
be  found.  The  article  was  not  written 
until  after  a  long  interview  with  W.  T. 
Kirkman,  Jr.,  of  Fresno,  president  of 
the  association,  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  association  was  formed. 

Mr.  Kirkman  was  free  to  express 
the  wish  that  every'  nursery  in  Cali- 
fornia might  become  a  member.  He 
ventured  the  statement  that  every 
nursery  had  been  solicited  to  join  the 
organization,  and  as  an  inducement 
the  books  were  still  open  to  those  who 
might  wish  to  become  members.  He 
also  stated  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  stabilize 
the  nursery  business  of  California, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  nurserymen  of  the 
State  to  organize  themselves  into  an 
association  with  that  end  in  view. 
Should  a  few  remain  on  the  outside 
there  would  still  be  that  lack  of  co- 
operation whereby  a  uniform  stand- 
ardization of  nursery  stock  could  be 
placed  on  the  market.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  Kirkman,  in  the  article  of  April  3, 
"We  organized  with  90  per  cent  of  the 
deciduous  stock,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  citrus  stock  of  the  State, 


the  property  of  14  nurseries,  and  I  am 
confident  that  before  very  long  every 
nursery  in  the  State  will  be  a  member 
of  the  organization."  From  that 
statement  we  would  go  into  executive 
session  with  our  opinion  before  ren- 
dering a  verdict  that,  "This  very  new 
and  untried  bud  selection  association 
appears  to  be  a  very  exclusive  set.*H 
as  stated  in  the  letter  we  now  have 
before  us. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  14  nurseries  by  no  means  com- 
prise the  number  now  doing  business 
in  California,  and  from  our  interpreta-, 
tion  of  the  purpose  for  which  this 
association  was  formed  we  are  sure- 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  asso-^ 
ciation  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situa-, 
tion,   if   full   co-operation   were  not 
secured.     We  quite  agree,  "Without 
doubt  most   of  these   outsiders  are 
honestly  —  yes,   honestly  —  trying  to* 
give  their  customers  a  square  deal 
and  the  benefit  of  the  best  knowledge 
of  nursery  selection,"  for  it  would  he 
calamity  should  all  the  nurseries  in 
the  State,  outside  of  those  comprising 
the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Assc~, 
ciation,  be  dishonest. 

The  writer  for  more  than  25  years 
was  a  purchaser  of  nursery  stock, 
from  the  large  and  the  small,  the  old 
and  the  young  nurseries  of  California, 
and  we  are  not  taking  this  occasion 
to  throw  bouquets,  but  during  all  that 
time  we  were  given  a  square  deal: 
however,  there  were  mistakes  made.' 
and  how  the  most  of  them  were  made 
was  explained  In  the  article  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  3.  Again  ; 
we  quote  from  the  letter:  "So  please 
look  into  the  matter  carefully  and 
don't  condemn  the  little  fellow  till  you 
are  sure."  Dear  sir.  perish  the 
thought,  for  it  is  our  Intention  to  give  : 
the  patrons  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
our  unbiased  opinion  on  all  subjects. 
We  invite  criticism.  Should  our  read- 
ers feel  that  they  are  being  misguided, 
it  is  their  prerogative,  and  our  inten-' 
tion  that  they  be  set  right. — Editor.  1 


The  1920  Fruit  Season  Now  On 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kara!  Press.) 


"Cheer  up,  cherries  are  ripe."  As 
evidence,  the  first  box  of  the  1920 
season  was  shipped  Saturday,  April 
10,  from  Vacaville,  by  the  Vacaville 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which  was 
one  week  earlier  than  first  shipment 
of  1919.  Daily  shipments  will  be 
made  by  express  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  boxes  are  packed  to  load  a 
minimum  weight  express  car.  This  is 
done  by  assembling  shipments  at  a 
given  point,  where  it  will  not  require 
exceeding  three  days  to  load  a  car. 
Up  to  within  recent  years,  the  first 
few  cars  were  assembled  at  Vacaville, 
Solano  County.  Now  Cordelia,  in 
same  county,  where  a  majority  of  the 
early  cherries  are  grown,  ships  the 
first  cars.  Cherries,  to  assist  in  load- 
ing, are  sent  by  truck  from  Vacaville 
and  Napa.  In  years-  past,  shipments 
have  been  made  by  express  from  New- 
castle and  the  Sacramento  River 
points  to  the  early  loading  points  of 
Solano  County. 

Since  the  inception  of  cherry  ship- 
ping, Vacaville  opened  the  season 
with  the  first  standard  box  of  11 
pounds,  but  a  few  years  ago  "Earnie" 
Gammon,  of  Hood,  Sacramento  County, 
for  two  and  possibly  three  consecu- 
tive seasons  walked  away  with  the 
honors.  From  the  time  the  cherry 
trees  bloomed  constant  watch  is  kept 
on  the  orchard  that  produced  the 
earliest  cherries,  as  there  is  sreat 


rivalry  among  the  different  fruit  ship- 
ping organizations  as  to  which  one 
will  have  the  honor  of  shipping  the' 
first  box. 

The  earliest  box  of  cherries  ever 
shipped  from  California  was  on  March 
31,  1898.    The  fruit  Was  grown  and 
packed  on  the  ranch  on  which  the  San 
Francisco     Tivoli     favorite,  Gracie 
Plaisted.   was   born.    The   ranch  is- 
located  in  "Cherry  Glen."  near  Vaca- 
ville, Solano  County.   The  writer  was 
at  that  time  the  Vacaville  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  large  fruit  shipping 
firms,  who  controlled  the  shipment  of 
fruit  from  this  ranch,  and  from  the ' 
time  the  blossoms  dropped  it  was  our 
custom  to  make  a  daily  visit  of  in-  1 
spection.  all  the  while  keeping  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  fruit  a  secret,  i 
Finally,  when  the  fruit  reached  its 
maturity,  or  as  moch  so  as  the  fruit 
ot  the  first  box  ever  did,  it  was  picked, 
and  packed,  and  when  delivered  at  the 
express  office,  which  was  several  days 
ahead  of,  any  former  shipment,  there 
was  great  excitement  in  cherry  cir-"j 
cles.    The    box    was    consigned  to.i 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  open  auction 
for  $70.    That  was  another  surprise, 
as  from  the  beginning  of  time  the 
stereotyped  price  for  tbe  first  box  of 
cherries  was  $10 — New  York  City  be-  I 
ing  the  donor  for  this  accumulation 
of  skin  and  pit.   However,  the  Quaker 
City's  generosity  is  duly  appreciated. 


OLIYE   GROWERS   TO  HOLD 
CONFERENCE. 

A  meeting  has  been  called  of  the 
olive  growers  of  the  State,  to  be  held 
Monday,  April  19,  in  Native  Sons'  Hall, 
San  Francisco.  At  this  meeting  plans 
are  to  be  adopted  for  a  campaign  to 
be  conducted  to  establish  a  market 
for  olive  products  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  conduct  a  three 
years'  nation-wide  campaign  that  the 
California  olive  products  may  become 


better  known.  A  final  adoption  as  to 
how  the  plan  shall  be  worked  will  be 

decided  at  this  meeting.  An  invitation 
has  been  extended  by  the  officials  of 
the  association  to  all  olive  growers 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  thosp  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
industry. 


Lime  is  used  to  control  cabbage 
club-root.  It  neutralizes  soil  acidity 
and  therefore  tends  to  increase  scab 

on  potatoes. 
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Copyright  1920,  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  C\>. 


"The  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  trucks  enables  us  to  load  fruit  at  the  trees  and  deliver 
direct  to  the  packing  house  without  resorting  to  slow  team  hauling  at  all.  The  heavy  sand  in 
the  groves  makes  it  an  utter  impossibility  to  use  solid  tires  in  this  work  unless  loads  are 
transferred  from  teams  to  trucks  at  the  road,  a  wasteful  method. "  —  W.  F.  Belcher, 
Packing  House  Manager,  John  S.  Taylor  Company,  Citrus  Fruit  Packers,  Largo,  Florida 


THE  all-round  ability  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks,  as  evidenced  in  many  cases 
like  this,  reduces  much  farm  work  connected 
with  hauling,  as  well  as  the  actual  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  the  hauling  itself. 

A  truck  on  the  tractive  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
easily  penetrates  the  plowed,  miry  and  sandy 
interiors  of  farms,  whereas  a  truck  on  solid  tires, 
handicapped  by  lack  of  traction,  must  have  crop 
loads  brought  to  it  at  the  roadside. 

Where  men's  shoulders  must  help  budge  stick- 
ing wagon  wheels  and  horses  are  injured  by  hard 
pulling,  the  gripping  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  roll 
through  easily,  quickly  and  quite  smoothly. 


They  are  here,  there  and  everywhere,  keeping  up 
with  pickers  and  threshers,  supplying  grinders 
and  cutters,  doing  chores  between  hauls  and 
going  to  town  and  back  with  a  saving  of  time 
that  is  intensely  valuable. 

All  their  advantages,  curtailing  manual  work 
and  assisting  motor  work  on  the  farm,  are  com- 
bined with  an  extraordinary  toughness  by 
Goodyear  Cord  construction,  a  result  of  that 
thought  and  care  which  protect  our  good  name. 

The  farm  records  of  many  sets  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires,  detailing  savings  effected  and  mileages 
ranging  from  12,000  to  past  35,000,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  The  Goodyear  Tire  5c 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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DIRECT  FROM  PRODUCER. 


TO  CONSUMER 


Buy  Your  Alfalfa 
Direct  from  the  Field 


No  middlemen  have  anything  to  do  with  prices  on  the 
alfalfa  hay  grown  and  shipped  by  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California.  The  product  comes  to  you 
direct  from  the  fields  of  the  Golden  State's  finest 
ranches — uniform  in  quality,  standardized  to  the  last 
detail  of  color  and  texture — backed  by  the  guarantee 
of  the  Alfalfa  Growers. 

Under  this  system,  prices  are  stabilized — always 
fair,  always  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
considering  current  costs  of  production. 
Every  bale  of  A.  G.  C.  alfalfa,  of  whatever  grade,  is 
produced ^under  the  most  rigid  specifications;  it  is 
sound,  perfect  in  color  and  contains  the  highest  food 
values.  These  qualities  be/ve  made  this  alfalfa  the 
most  popular  on  the  market. 

Place  your  order  today  for  alfalfa  grown  and  shipped 
by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  If  you  cannot 
be  supplied  in  your  home  market,  send  your  order 
direct  to  our  general  office,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
filled. 

Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  40S  Pacific  Electric  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles  Telephone:  Pico  54 
BRANCH    OFFICES   AT    Bnkersfield,  Fresno, 
Oakland,  El  Centro,  Riverside,  Lancaster,  Tulare 


HOME  GARDENS 

I  want  to  know  you  all.  Try  some  of  my  few  Garden  Favorites  and  get  acquainted, 
have  only  a  few.  but  I  wiU  stake  my  reputation  on  those  few. 


The  Seeds  and  Plants 


I  know  what 


I  offer  are  the  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding  and  care  in  selection, 
they  will  do.    Send  for  my  little  circular — 

"A  FEW  OF  MY  GARDEN  FAVORITES" 

It  is  not  an  elaborate  booklet,  but  contains  some  valuable  information.  It  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Simply  send  me  your  name  and  address.  If  interested  in  things  that  are 
really  new  to  grow  in  your  garden,  it  will  interest  you.    Send  a  postal  now. 

ARCH  B.  YANCEY 

SEED  AND  PLANT  GROWER 

Originator  of  "CALIFORNIA  GOLD  NtXJGET"  SWEET  CORN 
Introducer  of  THE  ROhELLE  PLANT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Between  2nd  and  4th  Aves,  on  lVborte  Road 


ARCADIA, 


CALIFORNIA 


PERFORATED   TREE  PROTECTOR 

that  will  keep  Squirrels.  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  bud,  sandstorms,  barking  in 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We 
make  a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every 
tree  for  you  from  pests. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
Why  not  raise  your  early 
Tomatoes,  cabbage,  chili,  and  egg  plant  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  Do  you  know  that  you 
can  start  Cucumbers.  Cantaloupes.  Melons  of 
all  kinds  in  these  pote  in  flats  until  they  have 
three  and  four  leaves,  then  plant  pot  and 
all.  have  melons  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
for  market.  Just  the  thing  for  Propagating 
Eucalyptus  and  Olive  cuttings. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  both  Pots  and 
Protectors.  State  which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO.,  »35  E.  Central  Ave. 


Redlunds,  Cal. 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  In  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  75c  per  do/.: 
$4  per  10V;  or  $30  per  1000.  Rooted 
sprouts,  $1  per  doz. ;  $5  per  100;  or  $30 
per  1O00.  Divided  Crowns,  $1.35  per  doz.; 
$6  per  100,  or  $10  per  1000.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORNAMENTALS 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhlll,  California 


Orchards  Suffer  Loss  of  Stable  Manure 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  substitute  for  stable  manure  in 
the  orchards,  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden  is  a  matter,  more  serious  than 
many  have  come  to  realize.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile,  the  tractor, 
the  truck  and  the  electric  street  car, 
the  manure  pile  has  materially  dimin- 
ished— a  telling  blow  to  orchard,  farm 
and  garden.  To  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge there  was  at  one  time  what  was 
known  as  a  "manure  train"  leaving 
Los  Angeles  daily  for  the  citrus  sec- 
tions of  the  adjacent  territory.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  that  section  a  lack  of 
cars  loaded  with  manure  standing  on 
the  side  tracks  was  very  noticeable. 

Stable  manure  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  orchard's  best  friends;  as  to  the 
farm  and  home  garden  there  is  no 
question.  Its  beneficial  effects  were 
brought  to  my  attention  on  a  farm  in 
an  infertile  territory  of  one  of  the 
Southern  States.  Without  its  use 
little  would  have  been  produced  on 
the  average  land  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  custom  on  this 
farm  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  supply 
of  pine  straw  and  oak  leaves,  so  that 
at  idle  times  the  hired  help  might  re- 
plenish the  stalls,  when  a  goodly 
supply  of  stable  manure  had  been 
moved  out,  the  major  portion  of  which 
was  of  straw  and  leaves.  This  com- 
post was  carted  to  a  convenient  por- 
tion of  the  plantation  and  placed  in  a 
large  rail  pen,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  covered  with  three  to  four  feet  of 
straw  and  leaves.  On  this  would  be 
placed  a  substantial  layer  of  manure: 
then  a  layer  of  straw  and  leaves,  and 
so  on,  until  the  pen  was  filled. 

This  was  allowed  to  remain  for  sev- 
eral months.  With  the  moisture  in 
the  manure,  added  to  by  the  winter's 
rain  and  by  chemical  changes  that 
were  brought  about,  assimilating  the 
manure,  straw  and  leaves,  a  compost 
was  formed,  that  when  applied  to  the 
soil  added  greatly  to  its  productive- 
ness. Before  it  became  known  that 
there  were  so  many  virtues  in  the 
cotton  seed,  which  was  then  mostly 
used  to  fill  a  "gully"  to  prevent  fur- 
ther washing  of  the  hillsides,  the  seed 
were  mixed  in,  which  of  course  added 
greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  mixture, 
without  jt  being  known  that  they  con- 
tained any  fertilizing  properties  what- 
ever. 

Now  that  the  "gas  wagons"  have 
been  the  prime  cause  of  a  reduction 


of  the  manure  pile,  the  section  of 
country  referred  to  has  been  forced  to 
follow  California's  example  in  the 
matter,  by  producing  substitutes.  The 
resourceful  orchardist,  farmer  and 
gardener,  are  finding  ways  to  fill  its 
place.  Among  the  lot  are  the  numer- 
ous cover-crops,  many  of  which  have 
proven  successful,  and  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  even  a  limited  amount 
of  stable  manure,  decayed  vegetation 
is  added,  and  the  compost  heap  is 
made,  which  makes  a  splendid  sub- 
stitute for  stable  manure. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  primary 
use  of  compost  is  to  supply  humus  to 
the  soil.  Humus  is,  of  course,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  decayed  organic 
matter— vegetable  and  animal.  It 
loosens  the  soil,  which  assists  in  put- 
ting it  into  a  mechanical  condition 
most  favorable  for  plant  growth  and 
cultivation,  and  the  compost  heap  will 
supply  this  humus.  When  it  is  con- 
venient, and  one  wishes  to  add  the 
expense,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  a 
shallow  pit.  Should  there  be  a  clay 
subsoil  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
much  of  the  fertility  of  the  heap. 
Where  the  compost  heap  is  on  the  ex- 
tensive plan,  a  concrete  pit  would  be 
advisable.  Should  there  be  an  escape 
of  objectionable  odor,  that  may  be  pre- 
vented by  covering  the  decaying  mat- 
ter with  a  thin  layer  of  earth. 

A  year  of  accumulation  of  such 
compost  spread  over  the  soil  and 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring  will  go  far 
towards  filling  the  bill  of  unobtain- 
able stable  manure,  and  what  is  still 
lacking  may  be  made  up  by  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  almost  total  absence  of 
stable  manure  is  forcing  many  to  sub- 
stitute commercial  fertilizer,  although 
much  more  expensive  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  fill  the  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  adding  humus  to  the 
soil.  There  is  by  no  moans  any  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, as  it  does  its  part,  and  does  it 
well  in  what  is  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers. However,  so  long  as  stable 
manure  is  obtainable  it  will  be  in 
great  demand.  Without  stable  manure 
the  home  gardener,  especially,  should 
learn  the  action  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer on  certain  plants  so  that  an  in- 
telligent investment  may  be  made, 
whereby  he  may  profit  most 


Icing  Station  for  Sutter  Basin  Shipments 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  great  Sutter  Basin,  one  of  the 
coming  assets  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, once  the  home  of  the  mud-hen, 
the  pollywog  and  the  bull-head:  a  vast 
area  of  uselessness,  has,  by  the  use 
of  the  almighty  dollar,  perseverance 
and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  been  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  garden.  Its 
location  is  ideal,  its  soil  perfection, 
and  its  climate  compatible. 

These  conditions  attracted  capital, 
its  possibilities  as  a  farming  center 
were  investigated,  and  it  developed 
that  the  slickens  that  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  centuries  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  superior  fertility,  destined 
to  make  it  rank  among  the  greatest 
orchard  and  farming  districts  in  the 
State.  The  production  of  rice  has 
proven  successful.  Barley  is  grown  to 
perfection — 600,000  sacks  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  coming  crop.  Last  but 
not  least,  as  a  vegetable  producer  it 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  heap;  so  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  industry, 
expedited  railroad  service  is  now  in 
operation. 

The  latest  improvement  of  impor- 
tance to  be  added  is  the  installation 
of  a  large  and  up-to-date  ice-making 
plant  and  icing  station,  the  work  of 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 

However,  for  the  present,  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  plant,  ice  will 
be  shipped  in  to  supply  immediate 
wants.  R.  G.  Risser,  manager  of  the 
Crop  Production  Department  of  the 
California  Vegetable  Union,  says  they 
will  ship  about  2,500  cars  of -mixed 
vegetables  from  the  Basin  this  season. 


The  shipment  of  lettuce  and  early 
vegetables  is  now  full  under  way. 
Cauliflower,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  po- 
tatoes will  soon  follow. 

As  soon  as  the  barley  crop  is  har- 
vested the  land  will  be  planted  to  po- 
tatoes and  fall  cabbage.  Tbis  may  be 
easily  done  and  the  production  will 
be  bountiful,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
district  has  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 


IRON  TONIC  FOR  DROPPING  FIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  March  27  that  a  party- 
asked  for  information  regarding  his 
fig  tree.  I  will  tell  you  my  experi- 
ence with  just  such  a  fig  tree.  I  had 
two  white  fig  trees  and  they  kept 
dropping  their  fruit  before  maturing. 
There  was  not  another  fig  tree  within 
25  miles  of  mine.  A  friend  of  mine 
happened  along  and  told  me  to  hang 
old  horseshoes  in  the  forks  of  the  big 
limbs.  I  did  this  and  the  next  season 
I  had  the  finest  figs  I  ever  tasted.  The 
party  that  told  me  this  was  a  black- 
smith and  after  that  I  used  to  get  iron 
filings  and  scatter  them  around  the 
tree,  so  I  would  like  to  have  your  cor- 
respondent try  the  same. — C.  R.  Win- 
delee,  Vallejo.  V 

Sulphur  is  used  for  mildews.  Use 
the  finest  flour  sulphur  obtainable.  A 
special  grade  is  made  for  dusting 
plants.  Sulphur  compounds  are  val- 
uable for  red  spider  and  for  some 
other  forms  of  mites,  but  they  should 
be  followed  by  spraying  with  neutral 
soap  solutions  or  water. 
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Grafonola 


Back  go  the  rugs,  and  you're  off. 

After  that  you  can  dance  to  your 
heart's  delight  with  never  a  thought 
of  stopping  the  motor  when  the  end  of 
a  record  is  reached. 

The  Columbia  Non-Set  Automatic- 


Stop, found  in  Columbia  Grafonolas  ex- 
clusively, is  the  only  automatic  stop 
that  requires  absolutely  no  setting. 
You  simply  place  the  tone  arm  needle 
on  the  record,  and  the  Grafonola  stops 
itself  just  as  the  last  strains  die  away. 

Columbia  Grafonolas:  Standard  Models  up  to  $Joo;  Period  Designs  up  to  $JIOO  / 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  ' 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 

Get  the  new  Columbia  Nov- 
elty Record  Booklet.  Every 
Columbia   Dealer  has  it. 
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BEET  CULTIVATOR 


The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is,  that  you  should 
anticipate  your  needs  at  least 
six  months  in  advance,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  steel  pro- 
ducts. Placing  your  orders 
early  for  what  you  may  need 
will  save  you  vexatious  delay. 

The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is 
made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
high  carbon  steel  with  a  truss 
connecting  it  to  the  main  cast- 
ings, supporting  the  two  steering 
wheels.  This  construction  makes 
a  cultivator  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  down  in  the  center 
and  in  consequence  the  wheels 


are  always  in  line  and  under  easy 
control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel 
with  a  strong  arm  at  each  end 
which  connects  with  the  lifting 
rod,  allowing  no  chance  for  the 
frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the 
ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far 
enough  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows. 

The  foot  control  of  the  front 
wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turn- 
buckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is 
very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock 
is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  ex- 
cept on  the  turns.  An  important 
item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that 
the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel 
points  and  all  repair  parts  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Our  Booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Rillefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


•»2lM>-21  Santa  Fe  Ave, 


Los  Angeles,  (  al. 
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Steel 
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in  WESTERN  CANADA 


is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  —  these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

'Farm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 

of  wheat  to  the  acre — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi- 
gate what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
For  illustrated  literature  with  ma  pa  and  particulars  regarding  reduced  I 
railway  rates,  location  of  land,  etc..  apply  to  Department  of  Imxniirra-  | 
Uon,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHK, 
8-8  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  Ban  Francisco,  Cat 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


THORNLESS  BLACKBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
March  27  I  note  a  small  article  about 
"Two  Thornless  Blackberries."  I 
bought  plants  from  Luther  Burbank  in 
1917.  They  have  borne  two  seasons. 
The  berries  were  sweet  and  well- 
flavored,  ripening  in  September.  I 


gave  them  plenty  of  water,  producing 
large,  juicy  fruit.  The  vines  grow 
from  tips.  New  canes  each  season  are 
8  to  10  ft.  long.— R.  S.  Greaves,  Clovis. 

[It  is  possible  that  not  enough 
water  was  supplied  by  the  people  who 
found  the  berries  too  small  and 
seedy. — Ed.] 


Apple-Tree  of  Our  Boyhood  Not  Sprayed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Every  man  on  the  "shady  side"  of  i 
sixty  can  look  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old  home  orchard  when  the  farm  pro- 
duced fruit  without  spraying;  when 
the  trees  were  heavily  ladened  with 
bright-red  June  apples.  Honey  peaches  j 
and  Pound  pears,  produced  on  trees 
that  "just  grew."  The  pruning  shear 
was  unknown,  and  the  spray  tank 
was  even  yet  to  be  dreamed  of.  It 
made  no  difference  how  much  of  the 
fruit  stuck,  there  was  no  thinning 
done — that  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  sin  and  a  shame.  Groaning 
under  this  hourly  increasing  weight 
there  was  the  usual  annual  break- 
down; the  limbs  were  drawn  to  the 
nearest  fence  "jam"  and  there  allowed 
to  remain  Indefinitely.  There  was  no 
pretense  at  properly  caring  for  the 
wound;  it  was  simply  allowed  to  re- 
main in  that  torn  and  ragged  condi- 
tion, which  in  time  invariably  resulted 
in  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
entire  tree.  However,  those  trees 
"weathered  the  storm"  from  year  to 
year.  New  sprouts  would  emerge 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  as  each  succeeding  spring 
rolled  'round.  They  were  never 
thinned  out,  but  grew  up  resembling 
a  wilderness,  and  in  the  course  of 


time  they  took  the  place  of  the  limbs 
that  had  broken  off. 

Thus,  the  orchard  of  our  boyhood 
days  ran  the  gauntlet  Under  these 
adverse  conditions,  we  could  bite  into 
one  of  those  apples,  peaches  or  pears, 
at  midnight,  on  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
with  no  fear  whatever  of  penetrating 
the  anatomy  of  a  worm,  or  finding  the 
half  of  one.  In  those  days  the  thought 
of  spraying  was  unheard  of.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  fruit-grower  those  days 
have  passed.  The  orchard  of  today 
requires  the  attention  of  the  horticul- 
tural expert,  as  the  human  anatomy 
requires  it  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
for  tree  and  vine  pests  and  diseases 
are  as  numerous  and  as  fatal  as  those 
that  attack  the  human  being,  and  as  a 
result  immediate  action  is  taken  with 
the  intent  of  destroying  the  invader, 
which  is  accomplished  in  almost  every 
case  by  spraying,  and  this  spraying,  to 
perform  the  duty  for  which  it  is  spe- 
cifically applied,  must  be  done  syste- 
matically, or  it  would  have  been  much 
better  had  it  not  been  sprayed  at  all, 
as  material  and  labor  are  expensive. 
If  the  orchardist  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
spray  material  to  use  for  certain  pests 
or  diseases,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
will  assist  in  giving  such  information 
as  may  be  desired. 


Sutter  Leads  in  Cling  Peach  Acreage 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Whenever  cling,  peaches  are  com- 
mercially discussed,  Sutter  County  is 
brought  to  mind.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  increase  in  cling  peach  acreage, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
Sutter  not  being  the  banner  county  in 
the  State.  Not  alone  does  the  acreage 
loom  up,  but  tonnage  and  quality  come 
in  for  their  share  of  praise.  A  total 
of  84,700  peach  trees  have  passed  in- 
spection the  present  season,  of  which 
a  very  large  percentage  were  clings. 
However,  Sutter  County  does  not  con- 
fine itself  entirely  to  peaches,  other 
fruits  have  proven  equally  successful. 
The  adaptiveness  of  both  soil  and 
climate  has  taught  the  farmers  that 
tree  and  vine  will  prove  as  re- 
munerative as  cereals  and  hay.  The 
more  established  prune  sections  or 
the  State  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels  if  Sutter  continues  the  pace, 
which  shows  a  planting  of  120,970 
prune  trees  the  present  season.  It  is 
useless  to  mention  with  what  success 
the  Thompson  seedless  grape  has 
met.  H.  P.  Stabler,  Sutter  County's 
very  efficient  horticultural  com- 
missioner, has  for  years  grown  the 
Thompson  seedless  grape  to  perfec- 
tion, even  when  prices  were  at  a  dis- 
couragingly  low  ebb.  Mr.  Stabler  had 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  grape  and 
instead  of  grubbing  out  his  vines  he 
added  more  acreage,  and  now  he  is 
profiting  by  the  dictates  of  sound 
judgment  and  business  acumen. 

As  an  example  of  what  Sutter  vine- 
yards and  orchards  are  worth,  a  sale 
has  just  been  consummated  near 
Yuba  City,  where  90  acres  of  Thomp- 
son seedless  vines  and  40  acres  of 
peaches  sold  for  $125.000.  


PEAR  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION* 
GROWING. 


President  Frank  T.  Swett,  of  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association, 
says  that  the  association  membership 
is  steadily  increasing.  New  territory 
is  being  invaded  and  the  pear  growers 
are  being  taught  the  importance  of 
co-operation,  as  increased  acreage, 
which  assures  increased  tonnage,  will 
demand  a  systematic  method  of 
handling  the  pear  crop  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Swett  also  stated  that  the  price 
on  canning  pears  would  not  be  set  by 
the  Association  until  after  June  1st 
and  that  there  was  a  movement  now 
on  foot  to  establish  a  drying  plant  at 
some  convenient  point  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  where  the  windfall  and 
wormy  pears  could  be  cared  for.  as 
heretofore  the  method  of  handling 
this  class  of  fruit  has  not  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  too  early  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  1920  crop. 


The  latest  in  horticultural  circles 
are  plans  of  California  nurserymen 
to  establish  an  experimental  garden 
in  Sutter  Count"  in  which  all  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  will  be  propagated.  With 
an  abundant  water  supply,  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  will  make  it 
an  ideal  locality  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. 


exterminator  of  aphis 
and  red  spider  yet 
discovered.  Prepared 
from  special  formula 
by  Prof.  E.  Smith  of 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Exclusive  distributors  far 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

The  olive  production  of  Qseece  fcr 
1919  has  been  placed  at  95,113,000  gal- 
lons and  olive  oil  at  17,023,000  gallons. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
•Company  last  year  shipped  to  points 
In  the  United  States  322,150,067  pounds 
of  raisias. 

Fruit  occupies  the  center  of  the 
stage  in  Antelope  Valley  agricultural 
activities,  though  cotton  and  rice  also 
are  being  boomed. 

The  blizzard  which  swept  Missouri 
last  week  desUuvcd  the  entire  peach 
.apple,  cherry  r  v  plum  crops,  causing 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars. 

A  considerable  drop  is  expected  in 
•extra  sliced  pineapple,  now  selling  in 
jobbers'  hands  at  $4.10  a  dozen.  This 
price  it  is  announced,  probably  will 
be  cut  to  $3  and  other  grades  corres- 
pondingly. 

Farm  work  is  now  well  advanced  in 
all  sections  of  the  State.  Farmers 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  thor- 
oughly irrigate  their  alfalfa  fields,  or- 
chards and  vineyards. 

The  Silva-Bergth*ldt  Company  made 
their  first  shipment  of  strawberries 
last  week,  and  beginning  with  the  first 
of  this  week  began  making  regular 
season  shipments— a  testimony  to  the 
superb  climatic  conditions  of  Placer 
county. 

The  Tulare  Couaty  board  of  super- 
visors has  created  the  office  of  plant 
pathologist  for  the  county,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  P.  A.  B«ncquet  to  the  post 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  lab- 
oratory. 

Inquiry  among  the  orchardists  in 
various  sectons  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  with  reference  to  the  damage 
to  the  apricot  crop  by  the  brown  rot 
shows  that  the  coming  apricot  crop 
will  probably  be  decreased  between  30 
and  40  per  cent. 

For  the  pageant  which  is  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  celebration  of  Raisin 
Day  at  Fresno  on  April  30,  the  first 
vine  planted  in  that  section  on  the 
famous  old  Eisen  vineyard  is  to  be 
transplanted  bodily  to  a  float  and  car- 
ried in  the  parade  as  one  of  the  fea- 
tures. 

Resolutions  urging  modifications  of 
the  Volstead  act  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wine,  cider  and 
fruit  juices,  and  opposing  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  saloon,  were  adopted  in 
New  York  last  week  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wine  Growers'  Association. 

Directors  of  the  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation are  mailing  out  checks, 
amounting  to  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars,  representing  the  final 
payment  for  the  1919  crop.  This 
brings  the  crop  total  up  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000.  The  checks  rep- 
resent 4%  cents  per  pound,  bringing 
the  average  for  the  season  to  14% 
cents  per  pound. 

According  to  Frank  T.  Swett,  Pres- 
ident of  the  California  Pear  Growers' 
Association,  there  will  be  no  price 
named  on  cannery  pears  until  after 
June  1.  This  delay  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  the 
crop  will  amount  to;  as  yet  pears  are 
not  in  full  bloom,  and  they  may  have 
troubles  to  combat,  such  as  thrips 
smd  early  drop,  which  as  a  rule  takes 
place  on  or  about  June  1. 

Rather  a  coincident:  the  fig,  known 
to  be  more  or  less  a  mid-summer  fruit, 
comes  to  the  front  in  Butte  county  as 
a  rival  of  the  cherry,  even  in  the  ear- 
liest districts.  Word  comes  from  Oro- 
ville  that  Lou  Sanders,  a  Central 
House  rancher,  took  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  freak  fig,  which  has 
already  reached  maturity,  and  ac- 
cording to  Sanders  will  be  thoroughly 
ripe  within  a  few  days.  The  cherry 
will  have  to  go  some  to  keep  up  its 
reputation,  as  usually  It  Is  about  the 
8th  to  10th  of  April  first  shipments 
are  made  from  the  early  districts  of 
Sacramento  and  Solano  counties. 

A  meeting  of  the  Geyservllle,  So- 
noma County,  grape  growers  was  held 
April  1,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
branch  of  the  State-wide  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  handle  the  1920 


crop  of  Geyserville  and  surrounding 
country.  After  an  explanation  by  the 
officers  of  the  California  Grape 
0 towers'  Association,  -is  to  the  work- 
ing p!g:s  vi  Hit-  association,  the  srow- 
ers  pre'  ,  s  t  Hignoxl  their  full  tonnage. 

India  >  iqjjrts  urtjid  improvements 
in  agricui«urv.  i».e  Madras  govern- 
ment is  becoming  interested  in  the 
development  ci  tmit  culture  on  the 
Nilgiris,  and  is  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  jam  and  pickle  factories. 
The  government  gardens  and  parks 
have  been  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  the  curator  will  study  the 
possibilities  of  fruit  culture  and 
methods  for  improving  potatoes,  of 
which  an  excellent  variety  grows  on 
the  Nilgiris  hills. 

A  marked  slump  in  the  offering 
price  for  Adriatic  figs  is  noted  in  the 
Fresno  market.  The  offer  for  1920 
crop  is  5  cents  per  pound.  Last  year 
the  offer  was  15  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  claimed  that  2,500  tons  of  the  1919 
crop  are  still  unsold  and  are  held  by 
growers  and  packers.  This  tonnage, 
it  is  claimed,  represents  one-third  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  last  year.  The  Eastern  fig 
market  is  said  to  be  very  poor,  this 
condition  being  due  to  heavy  imports 
from  Smyrna  and  Portugal. 


BOOKKEEPING   FOE  FRUIT 
GEO  WEE  AND  FAEMEE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges in  farm  management  extension 
work,  one-day  accounting  courses  are 
now  being  given  in  fifteen  States. 

The  primary  object  of  these  courses 
is  to  interest  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  in  bookkeeping  as  an  essential 
to  efficient  farm  management.  While 
the  assistance  which  the  courses  give 
in  calculating  a  farmer's  income  tax  is 
of  great  value,  it  is  necessarily  secon- 
dary. This  method  has  to  a  certain 
extent 'been  in  use  before,  but  this  is 
the  first  year  it  has  been  undertaken 
on  such  a  large  scale. 

The  schools  are  carried  on  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  country  agents.  The 
one-day  sessions  are  occupied  with 
calculations  made  by  the  farmers 
themselves  under  the  supervision 
of  the  instructor,  and  discussions 
of  such  topics  as  the  relative 
value  of  various  crops,  the  size  of 
crop  yields,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  live  stock  for  a  farm  of  given  size, 
the  size  of  the  farm  business  as  a 
whole,  and  the  farm  layout,  and  the 


use  of  labor — all  factors  vitally  affect- 
ing farm  efficiency. 

This  is  a  matter  that  interests  every 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  in  the  State, 
and  should  be  looked  into  with  the 
view  of  putting  it  into  practice.  It 
will  not  only  remind  him  at  all  times 
where  he  is  "at,"  but  will  curtail 
many  unnecessary  expenditures  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  when  no 
record  is  kept.  The  orchard  and  farm 
are  practically  the  only  financial  un- 
dertakings so  neglected.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  unintentional  careless- 
ness that  can  be  easily  checked  if 
this  day-accounting  course  should  be 
adopted.  Full  information  as  to  how 
this  work  is  conducted  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


An  estimate  of  the  1919-20  citrus 
crop  of  Florida  was  made  as  of  April 
1,  and  indicates  the  total  number  of 
boxes  of  oranges  would  be  about  $,- 
700,000,  and  of  grapefruit  a  total  of 
4,300,000  boxes.  Six  per  cent,  or  402,- 
000  boxes  of  oranges,  and  10%,  or  430,- 
000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  remained  on 
the  trees.  The  total  production  of  the 
1918-19  crop  was  5,700,000  boxes  of  or- 
anges and  3,200,000  boxes  of  grape- 
fruit. 


ALUS  CHALMERS 

FARM  TRACTORS 


1 


After  plowing — then  what? 

After  the  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  has  done  your  plowing — pulling  four 
14-inch  bottoms  —  use  it  for  discing,  harrowing,  breaking  up  the  soil.  The 
weight  is  evenly  balanced  and  the  18-30  will  not  pack  down  the  soil.  And 
this  same  tractor  will  pull  a  10-foot  road  grader  or  a  28-inch  separator  with 
power  to  spare. 

Owners  are  already  reporting  kerosene  consumption  of  two  gallons  to 
the  acre,  plowing  sixteen  acres  to  the  working  day  of  10  hours.  Other 
work  is  done  at  equally  low  costs. 

Write  for  full  details  —  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  carefully  compiled 
information  that  will  be  of  real  help  in  selecting  the  tractor  you  should  buy. 

Backed  by  65  Years'  Experience 

For  65  years  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  known  as 
one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  world  making  high  grade  machinery. 
This  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED— Allis-Chalmers  Farm  Tractors  are  nationally  dis- 
tributed by  a  chain  of  distributors,  branch  houses  and  dealers  that  cover  the  country. 


Principal  Distributors 
and  Branches: 

Triangle  Motors  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois 
Triangle  Motor*   Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 
Murphy  Machinery  &  Equipment 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
New   Jersey  Automotive  Co., 

Burlington,  N.  J. 
Murphy  Machine  &  Supply  Co., 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
Barton  Motors  Co.,  New  Orleans 
G.  W.  Brown  Company, 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
Smith  Motor  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 

California 
Northwest  Tractor  Co.,  Everett, 

Washington 
H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Denver, 

Colorado 
Hawkeye  Tractor  &  Implement 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Hulseman  Bros.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 
The  Motor  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 

North  Carolina 
S.  J.  Tabor  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Bard  Bros.  Motor  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

BRANCHES  at  Dalian.  Louimvill; 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Toronto 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Division  ^^onS/fT 

For  65  years  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world 
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YOU  CAN  SELECT 


THE  RIGHT  ALFALFA 


SEED  FOR  YOUR  LAND 


We  have  7  types  of  Alfalfa 
Seed  which  we  sell  behind 
our  GREEN-GOLD  BRAND— 
alfalfa  seed  that  is  adapted 
to  every  condition  of  soil 
and  moisture. 

Send  for  our  Taluable 
Alfalfa  Booklet 


iJOHNSTON 

TURBINE  PUMPS 

y6r  irrigation 

PUMPS 

for  every  require- 
ment. Ask  for  Folder 

No.  7. 
AMERICAN  WELL  & 
PROSPECTING  CO. 

407  E.  3rd  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 
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Cherry  Growers  Organize. 

The  cherry  growers  of  Napa  and 
eastern  Sonoma  county  have  formed 
a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
cherry  market  conditions.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  bearing  cher- 
ries are  represented  in  the  pool,  and 
a  contribution  of  10  cents  per  acre  for 
temporary  expenses  was  paid  in  by  the 
growers.  The  sentiment  among  those 
present  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association 
for  ttie  purpose  of  marketing  "their 
canning  cherries.  A  motion  was  in- 
troduced and  carried  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Pear  Growers'  Association 
with  that  idea;  also  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  cherry  growers  of  other 
sections  of  the  State  that  a  State- 
wide organization  might  be  formed  to 
promote  better  methods  of  marketing, 
not  only  their  canning  cherries,  but 
those  packed  for  Eastern  shipment 
The  growers  present  agreed  to  hold 
their  crop  until  some  definite  price 
was  agreed  upon  for  the  1920  output. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  all  cherry  buyers,  can- 
neries, and  other  Associations,  and 
report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  shortly. 

Apple  Evaporator  for  Tuolumne  Co. 

The  apple  growers  of  Tuolumne 
county  are  contemplating  the  erection 
of  an  apple  evaporator.  In  order  that 
they  might  become  familiar  with  the 
cost  of  erection  of  an  evaporator  that 
will  handle  500  tons  of  apples  in  two 
months.  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess,  spe- 
cialist in  fruit  evaporators.  University 
of  California,  addressed  the  Soulsby- 
ville  Farm  Center  at  their  last  meet- 
ing. Professor  Cruess  gave  a  history 
of  the  use  of  evaporators,  both  in 
eastern  United  States  and  California, 
as  well  as  Oregon  and  Washington.  It 


was  through  his  designs  and  plans  the 
evaporator  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  was  constructed.  An  evaporator 
handling  approximately  10  tons  daily 
would  cost  about  $6,000.  No  definite 
action  was  taken  by  the  Center,  but 
was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

Tulare  Talencias  Ahead  of  Normal. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  of  Valencia 
oranges  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindsay, 
Exeter  and  Porterville  is  far  ahead 
of  normal  the  present  season.  Ship- 
ments have  already  been  made.  This 
condition  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  continued  rains  and  unusually 
warm  weather,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  such  conditions  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  "puff,"  which  leads  to  de- 
cay when  fruit  is  held  any  length  of 
time  after  being  taken  from  the  tree; 
even  though  under  ice  bad  results 
follow.  Ordinarily,  shipments  of  Va- 
lencias  are  not  made  before  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  when  the  fruit  will 
remain  on  tree  in  good  condition  ship- 
ments are  held  back  as  late  as  August 
and  September. 

Cold  Storage  for  Modesto. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Stanislaus 
county  have  plans  under  consideration 
for  the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  plant 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  report  to  Presi- 
dent Geo.  H.  Sawyer.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau of  Butte  county  have  a  plant 
similar  to  the  one  proposed,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  Butte  County 
farmers  are  saving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  by  buying  meat  at 
wholesale  prices  and  keeping  it  in 
cold  storage  until  they  are  ready  to 
use  it.  The  Stanislaus  plan  is  to  run 
the  plant  on  a  non-profit,  co-operative 
basis. 

Cantaloupe  Men  Expect  Big  Yeapr. 

The  San  Joaquin  cantaloupe  grow- 
ers of  the  Manteca  and  Salida  sections 
will  handle  the  pack  of  750  acres. 
While  the  acreage  contracted  at  each 
locality  is  still  short  it  is  expected 
that  enough  will  be  signed  up  to  bring 
the  total  up  to  the  desired  figures. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
have  a  field  man  in  both  localities  to 
advise  with  the  growers  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  their 
crop.  The  San  Joaquin  Melon  Grow- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  cantaloupe  pack, 
will  handle  all  varieties  of  grapes 
of  which  a  considerable  acreage  has  al- 
ready been  contracted. 
Indications  for  Bumper  Fruit  Crop. 

Senator  Chas.  B.  Bills,  president  of 
the  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.,  returning  from 
an  extended  trip  through  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  Superior  California,  says  that 
he  never  saw  conditions  more  ideal 
then  they  are  now,  with  every  indi- 
cation of  a  bumper  crop.  The  Cali- 
fornia fruit  men,  canners,  shippers 
and  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  fruit  business  in  any  way,  have 
every  reason  to  feel  optimistic  over 
the  coming  crop. 

California  Almond  Crop  to  Be  Short. 

Climatic  conditions  have  played 
havoc  with  the  almond  crop  in  some 
sections  of  the  State.  Yolo  County 
reports  the  crop  will  amount  to  only 
30  per  cent  of  normal,  as  a  result  of 
frost  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of 
the  State  will  amount  to  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal,  due  to  frost  and 
rain  while  almonds  were  blooming. 
Placervllle  to  Erect  an  Evaporator. 

Placerville  has  joined  the  evapor- 
ating ranks,  and  will  erect  an  evap- 
orator; also  a  warehouse.  The  dryer 
will  be  used  for  processing  of  apples, 
grapes  and  other  fruits  which  cannot 
be  shipped.  This  work  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  members  of  the  El  Do- 
rado County  Farm  Bureau. 
An  Early  Fruit  Season. 

Charles  E.  Virden,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  says  that  the  fruit 
season  probably  will  open  two  weeks 
earlier  this  spring  than  last.  This 
will  bring  cherries  into  shipping  con- 
dition shortly  after  the  middle  of 
April. 


LEADER 


Pneumatic 


Water  System 

For  country  and  suburban 
homes,  schools,  hotels  and 
public  buildings — wherever  a 
cool,  sanitary  water  supply 
under  pressure  is  desired. 


You  can  now  have  running  water  under 
"city  pressure"  all  the  time — for  every 
purpose — in  your  house,  barn,  pardon, 
yard  or  elsewhere. 

The  "Leader"  Home  Water  System  pumps 
water  at  any  distance  from  deep  or  shallow 
well,  cistern,  lake,  spring,  or  river.  It  Is 
absolutely  automatic,  giving  all  the  con- 
venience of  a  city  water  department.  A  de- 
pendable fire  protection.  Costs  htUe  to 
operate.  Made  in  various  sizes,  of  all 
capacities,  for  all  conditions.  Write  today 
for  catalog  No.  3  and  name  ot  nearest 
dealer. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
851 A  Folson  St.,  San  Francisco 


Will  Pay  Br  Itself 
OnYourFirstJob 
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MIXER 


Build  that  concrete  foundation, 
watering  tank,  walk,  steps,  or  cellar  with 
the  "Elmco**  Concrete  Mixer.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  on  your  first  job.  If  you  do  your 
own  concrete  work  it  will  be  done  right; — 
do  cheating— no  cheap  mixing. 

FREE  Catalog  With  Mixing  Formulas 
Don't  wait  on  a  contractor — get 
an  "Elmco"  and  do  your  own  concrete 
work.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  telling 
you  how  to  mix  good  concrete  and  mortar, 
also  telling  you  about  the  "Elmco/*  Kill 
out  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  for 
your  copy  today.  Address 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

Parker aburg,  Iowa  U.S.A* 


E.  V  Elmberg  Co..  Inc.  ■ 
120  W.  Second  St. 

Farkersbutg,  Iowa.  U.  S.  A.  m 
Please  send  me  your  free  catalog,  tailing 
how  to  mix  good  concrete  and  mortar,  also  pj 
dest Titling  the  "Elmco"  Concrete  Mixer.  9 

Name   


Town  or  City.  .  . 
State  R.  F.  Dl 


■ja^State  K.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box.  .  ■ 

Mixers  shipped  from  warehouse.  Mm  Francisco 
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VICTORY  OIL  MOTORS 

Furnish  the  Cheapest  Power  for  Irrigation 

Distillate  is  being  taken  off  the  market  and  electric  power  is 
scarce  this  year. 

THE  VICTORY  Motor  uses  low  grade  oil  and  is  the 
solution  of  the  irrigating  problem. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 
Our  agencies  serve  the  entire  State. 
Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 


Niles,  Calif. 


LARGEST  LEMON  PACKING  PLANT 
IN  THE  >VOELD.  ^ 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
in  place,  which  are  arranged  with 
covers  that  are  mechanically  operated 
so  thai  a  number  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  one  time.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  free  circulation 
of  air  when  the  fan  is  in  motion.  The 
arrangement  of  this  fan  system  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  used  in  the 
State;  however,  it  was  in  use  in  the 
old  building  for  three  years  and 
proved  to  be  such  a  success  that  with 
minor  improvements  it  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  new  building. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this 
building  is  its  perfect  lighting  system 
during  the  day.  The  roof  is  of  the 
saw-tooth  design.  This,  of  course,  is 
over  the  main  work  room,  as  the  stor- 
age rooms  are  purposely  kept  dark. 
The  flooring  is  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, which  is  a  great  asset  to  a 
fruit-packing  house  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  trucking  being  done. 
The  basement  floor  is  of  cement  and 
is  so  arranged  that  trucking  is  made 
easy.  It  is  also  arranged  to  permit 
of  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  boxes. 

A  view  of  the  building  directed  at 
the  front  elevation  impresses  one 
with  its  stupendous  proportions.  Mis- 
sion style  of  architecture;  the  en- 
trance to  the  loggia  is  supported  by 
ten  massive  reinforced  concrete 
arches.  Only  may  one  appreciate  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  when  told 
that  its  storage  capacity  is  450  cars 
of  lemons.  In  addition  to  that  ten 
cars  of  box  material,  paper  and  nails, 
automatic  box-making  machines  and 
equipments  of  various  kinds  may  also 
be  stored.  The  four  machines  have  a 
maximum  capacity  of  washing  ten  to 
twelve  cars  daily,  and  the  packing  and 
shipping  capacity  is  ten  cars  daily. 
The  sanitary  equipment  and  rest 
rooms  for  the  employees  are  con- 
structed to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  California.  The  Limoneira 
Company's  main  office  is  at  Santa 
Paula,  but  the  building  is  also  fitted 
with  one  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
banking  institutions. 

250    Operatives    Employed  Around 
Building. 

When  packing  operations  are  in  full 
working  order  sixty  packers  are  em- 
ployed. A  total  of  250  persons  are 
employed  in  and  around  the  building. 
With  this  number  of  employees  and 
the  storage  capacity,  1200  cars  of 
lemons  will  be  handled  annually. 

The  housing  arrangements  for  the 
employees  is  deserving  of  unrestricted 
commendation.  There  have  just  been 
completed  36  hollow-tile  bungalows 
of  five  rooms  each,  six  of  which  are 
two  story.  These  buildings  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  court  in  which 
is  planted  a  lawn  and  flowers.  They 
are  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. The  employees  who  oc- 
cupy these  buildings  are  the  office 
force  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  departments  of  packing  plant 
and  ranch.  In  addition  there  are  25 
wooden  cottages  that  have  been  accu- 
mulating on  the  ranch  for  years,  and 
are  occupied  by  the  white  employees. 
There  are  two  large  dormitories  for 
single  white  men,  and  three  for  the 
Japanese  help.  The  picking  is  done 
mostly  by  Mexicans,  and  it  requires 
150  three-room  houses  to  care  for 
these  laborers.  These  houses  are 
located  at  convenient  points  in  dif- 
ferent eections  of  the  ranch.  There 
are  also  two  large  boarding  houses 
that  will  seat  and  feed  125  men.  It 
requires  80  mules,  five  tractors,  and 
three  trucks  to  carry  on  the  plowing, 
cultivating  and  hauling. 

Well  Guarded  Against  Frost. 

The  entire  ranch  is  well  equipped 
against  frost  damage,  consisting  of 
the  necessary  smudge  pots,  and  to 
supply  these  pots  with  oil  there  are 
two  oil  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  200,- 
000  gallons  each,  and  two  cement  res- 
ervoirs with  a  capacity  of  100,000  gal- 
lons each.  The  oil  is  piped  from  these 
stations  to  all  parts  of  the  ranch 
where  tank  wagons  distribute  it  to  the 
pots.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it 
w|ll  be  a  long  time  before  the  Lim- 
oneira Company  of  Santa  Paula,  Cali- 
fornia, has  a  rival  in  acreage  and  pro- 


duction, in  quality  and  pack  of  the 
fruit  they  place  on  the  market,  and 
the  environments  under  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 

CULL  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  TO  BE 
CONSERVED. 


With  all  the  prosperity  roaming  the 
country,  conservation  is  the  watch- 
word. The  latest  on  that  subject  is 
to  be  put  into  practice  at  Beaumont, 
Riverside  county.  During  the  past 
couple  of  decades  the  fruit  industry 
in  the  Beaumont  section  has  gone  for- 


ward by  leaps  and  bounds;  this  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  apples,  apri- 
cots, pears  and  peaches.  In  order 
that  nothing  may  go  to  waste,  the 
Twin  City  Gas  Company  of  Beaumont 
has  made  a  proposition  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  district  that  will  not 
only  prove  profitable  but  unique  in 
its  workings. 

The  gas  plant  at  present  produces 
only  one  waste  product,  which  is 
steam,  and  this  steam  will  be  utilized 
in  cooking  and  providing  heat  to 
evaporate  the  fruit.  In  other  words, 
the  Beaumont  district  will  have  a  by- 


products factory,  where  the  waste- 
fruit,  the  seconds  and  culls  are  to  be 
worked  up  into  fruit  butter,  jellies 
and  evaporated  fruit.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  the  enterprise  is  that  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  growers  in  the 
matter  of  erecting  building  and  pur- 
chasing expensive  machinery,  as  the 
gas  company  has  made  an  offer  to  fur- 
nish all  of  this,  provided  the  growers. 
*vill  agree  to  sell  them  their  rejected' 
fruit  at  market  price. 


A  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  salt 
is  excellent  to  clean  brass. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Which  is  it  with  you— 

Is  it  highest  price  or  Styleplus? 

Are  you  going  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  to 
insure  getting  good  clothes — or  buy  Styleplus,  which 
guarantee  you  style  and  all-wool  quality  at  moderate 
price? 

The  all-wool  Styleplus  fabrics  are  splendidly  tail- 
ored. The  clothes  have  style.  Every  suit  \s  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.  Yet  you  pay  a  moderate  price! 
A  known  price  printed  on  the  sleeve  ticket! 

See  before  you  pay!  Visit  your  Styleplus  dealer 
and  try  on  the  clothes.    It's  the  safe  way  to  buy  clothes. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant 
in  most  cities  and  towns.  Write  us 
(Dept.  AA  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


^  Thebiqname~lti  cToth.es: 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Tia4e  Mark  PUgmtrtJ 

*45-*5CH55-*60 

The  s/eeve  ticket  tells  the  price 


Copytiibi  1920 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 
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i  NITRATE 
of  SODA 


B 


-buijib  here 
in  Carloadr 
or,  Sack  lob* 


We  carry  a 
complete  line 
of  p  r  epared 
f  e  r  t  i  lizers 
and  Taw  ma- 
terials. B  e- 
fore  you  fer- 
ilize — get  our 
1920  planting 
book.  It's 
FREE! 


Seeds  Plant  Cq 

N  I.  Corner- 
Sixth  a  Main  StJ. 

or>r  P  K  D.pol 

Anodes.  Cat. 


SH 


Reappearance  of  the  pink  boll  worm 
in  Texas  and  discovery  of  the  insect 
in  Louisiana  present  the  most  serious 
situation  which  has  ever  confronted 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  announcements 
made  last  week. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  wheat  fields  of  California  are 
in  good  condition  and  prospects  indi- 
cate a  good  grain  crop. 

Registration  for  colony  lands  in  the 
Delhi  Colony  shows  a  total  of  over 
150  applicants  shown  over  the  State 
project,  says  a  Turlock  correspondent. 

According  to  the  California  Tractor 
&  Implement  Association  there  are 
15,000  tractors  operating  on  Califor- 
nia farms,  estimated  to  have  displaced 
150,000  horses. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, on  its  20,000-acre  plantation  in 
Arizona,  produces  a  high  grade  of  long 
staple  cotton,  which  is  woven  into 
fabric  for  tires  at  its  cotton  mills  in 
Goodyear,  Connecticut. 

California's  share  of  Federal  aid  for 
public  roads  for  five  years  is  $8,384,- 
354.57.  Under  appropriation  for  For- 
est Roads,  California  has  been  allotted 
a  total  of  $1,900,000.00  to  date. 

The  Monterey  county  ground-squir- 
rel campaign,  under  direction  of  J.  O. 
McKinney,  seems  to  be  proving  highly 
effective,  as  reported  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Rodent  Control  W.  C.  Ja- 
cobsen. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in 
California  was  85  per  cent  normal  on 
April  1,  as  against  99  per  cent  a  year 
ago;  while  over  the  whole  United 
States  it  was  75.6  per  cent,  as  against 
99.8  per  cent  last  year. 

Three  carloads  of  cauliflower  were 
shipped  March  26  from  California  to 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  one  carload  to 
Chicago.  The  Colma  season  is  about 
over  and  present  shipments  are  from 
Alameda  county. 

A  fair  to  be  held  in  the  middle  of 
May  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
county  school  teachers  supervising 
agricultural  work  of  pupils,  as  re- 
ported by  Healdsburg  High  School 
Agricultural  Supervisor  S.  A.  Nesbit. 

A  severe  winter,  the  Hessian  fly  and 
an  unfavorable  seeding  period  caused 
a  heavy  decline  in  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat  in  the  principal  wheat- 
producing  states  of  the  country.  A 
Department  of   Agriculture  forecast 


has  placed  the  crop  at  483,617,000 
bushels  compared  with  731,636.000 
bushels  last  year. 

A  petition  of  the  Mt  Whitney 
Power  and  Electric  Company  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  its  liabilities,  finan- 
cial reserves,  and  surplus,  and  all  of 
its  physical  holdings  to  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  has  been 
filed  with  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission. The  company  operates  in 
Tulare,  Kern  and  Kings  counties. 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  reimburse  farmers 
for  the  money  they  lost  when  the  gov- 
ernment fixed  the  price  of  the  1917 
wheat  crop.  The  market  price  of 
wheat  was  about  $3  a  bushel  when  the 
Government  decided  to  fix  the  price  at 
$2.26,  Senator  Capper  said.  The  loss 
to  the  farmers,  he  claims,  was  about 
$240,000,000. 

The  recently  appointed  secretary  of 
the  California  Agricultural  Legislative 
Committee  is  R.  N.  Wilson,  formerly 
Riverside  County  Farm  Advisor.  Mr. 
Wilson  arrived  in  Sacramento  March 
30  to  establish  permanent  headquar- 
ters. The  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  at 
the  Chico  convention  last  summer. 


A   TEXAS  WAT  WITH  JOHNSON 
GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  For  the  benefit  of 
the  man  that  has  the  patch  of  John- 
son grass  and  wants  to  know  how 
to  kill  it,  I  would  say:  Wait  till  the 
grass  gets  knee-high,  then  take  a  hoe 
and  cut  it  off  under  the  ground  about 
two  inches.  Do  this  once  every  week 
for  six  weeks,  if  your  soil  has  plenty 
of  moisture  in  it  Then  your  grass 
will  be  dead  with  all  the  roots  turned 
black.  This  is  a  sure  shot.  I  have 
killed  lots  of  patches  in  Texas  this 
way  and  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Try  a  small  patch  and  see  for  your- 
self. The  more  moisture  you  have  the 
better,  but  be  sure  to  have  a  loose 
mulch  on  top  of  the  ground  to  cover 
well  the  stems  that  are  left  in  the 
ground.  Don't  dig  after  the  roots; 
they  will  go  dead  if  you  will  do  as 
directed. — J.  A.  Frame,  El  Centre 


LOCATING  A  GOOD  WELL. 


(Written  for  FaeUU  Rural  Pre**.) 

In  this  dry  season,  when  most  ev- 
erybody is  thinking  of  putting  down 
a  well,  there  are  fakers  abroad  raking 
in  the  plenteous  gold  in  return  for 
laborious  investigations  with  switches 
and  "scientific"  instruments  to  locate 
veins  of  water  underground  previous 
to  drilling.  We  really  believe  that 
some  of  the  switch  wielders  sincerely 
believe  that  their  switches  aid  them 
in  locating  water.  The  reason  they 
often  succeed  is  that  there  is  gener- 
ally a  water  bearing  area  ("veins"  are 
misnomers)  at  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance under  most  any  farm  land. 

We  recently  heard  of  one  "scien- 
tific" water  locator  who  spent  hours 
at  various  points  on  a  hill  with  in- 
struments jealously  covered  from  all 
observers.  He  told  of  water  to  be 
encountered  at  five  different  levels* 
giving  the  exact  number  of  feet  to 
each  level.  H  quickly  gathered  in 
the  coin,  "folded  his  tents"  and  dis- 
appeared. The  rancher  drilled  to  the 
lowest  named  level  without  finding 
water. 

We  were  recently  informed  re- 
garding a  "geologist,"  real  or  assured, 
who  reluctantly  offered  to  look  over  a 
ranch  in  Napa  county  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  most  likely  place 
to  drill  for  an  irrigation  well.  All  he 
wanted  was  $100.00  per  day  and  ex- 
penses. 4] 

The  best  switch  or  scientific  instru- 
ment or  geologist  to  employ  In  locat- 
ing a  well  for  rather  extensive  irriga- 
tion is  a  well  driller,  who  will  put 
down  a  test  well  of  small  diameter 
first.  If  he  strikes  a  good  flow  of 
water,  he  tests  it  and  reams  out  the 
test-well  to  the  desired  diameter  at 
very  little  greater  cost  than  if  he  had 
put  down  the  big  well  at  first.  If  he 
does  not  strike  water,  the  loss  has 
been  correspondingly  less,  and  an- 
other location  may  be  tried. 


Crop  conditions  in  California  are 
much  more  favorable  than  was  ex- 
pected one  month  ago  when  the  lack 
of  rain  caused  a  widespread  fear  that 
there  was  to  be  a  water  shortage. 


Schmeiser 

Land 
Leveler 


Schmeiser  Qualities  are  Definite,  Assured,  and  Permanent. 

The  leveler  bucket,  operated  bv  compressed  air,  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  operator  without 
a  complex  system  of  belts  and  pulleys.    THAT'S  SIMPLICITY. 

The  dirt  is  planed  to  grade  and  distributed  to  any  desired  thickness,  leaving  a  ribbon  of  smooth, 
leveled  land  ten  feet  wide.   THAT'S  EFFICIENCY. 

The  Schmeiser  Land  Leveler  and  a  tractor  will  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  in  one  day  as 
seven  men  with  seven  four-horse  Fresnos.   THAT'S  ECONOMY. 

Is  it  not  to  your  advantage  to  consider  these  qualities  before  you  buy  a  leveler?    Catalog  on  request. 

SCHMEISER  LEVELERS  are  built  in  six  sizes,  suited  for  every  make  of  tractor  on  the  market  today. 
Among  the  users  of  this  machine  are  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Arizona. 

Schmeiser  Almond  Huller 

(Read  Patent) 

No  matter  how  crop  conditions  are,  there  is  one  logical 
way  to  increase  your  profits — reduce  your  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Actual  use  has  proved  that  the  Schmeiser  Almond  Huller 
and  Separator  will  save  80  per  cent  of  what  you  are  now 
spending  for  hulling. 

Write  for  catalog 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

Davis,  California 

Davis  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  California  College  of  Agriculture. 
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HOW  LONG 
DOES   IT  TAKE 
TO  CLEAN 
YOUR  BARN? 


You  will  find  that  you  can  do  It  in 
from  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HAW  the  time 
It  formerly  took,  after  you  install  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTE  R 
CARRIER 

Labor  saved  and  time  saved.  No  more 
back-breaking  shoveling  and  wheeling:  it 
out  in  small  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Litter 
Carrier  down  to  the  g-round — fill  it  up 
(holds  10  bushels) — hoist  it  up  and  push 
it  out  rig-ht  over  the  manure  pit  where 
you  dump  it,  liquid  and  all.  because  it's 
WATER-TIGHT. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  together  with 
big    Illustrated    Louden  Catalog. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St 
Los  Angeles 


bleaching  purposes, 


Sulphur 

It  bag  been  proven  and 
bo  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
BED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  E  A  G  L  E  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards;    the     beat  for 

LEAVING     NO  ASH. 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure,  in  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Busting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIMB-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  In 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  in  grain,  drill  into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This 
has  increased  various  crops  up  to  500%.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  6  and  7. 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO-, 
624  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SUL- 
PHUR," Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  as  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the 
surest  remedy  for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 


Carl  D.  Adams,  formerly  superin- 
tendent and  manager  of  the  Visalia 
sugar  beet  factory  is  arranging  for 
the  moTing  to  Preston,  Utah,  of  the 
Corcoran  sugar-beet  mill,  which  will 
take  at  least  sixty  days.  Mr.  Adams 
says  Utah  farmers  are  much  more  en- 
thusiastic than  Californians  regarding 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 


Moles  sever  eat  potatoes,  it  is  said. 


Better  Results  with  Less  Water 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Eugene  H.  Grubb,  Princeton,  Cat) 


The  water  shortage  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  this  year  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  because  it  is  going  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  better  soil 
culture  and  more  economical  use  of 
water.  These  points  have  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past. 

Potato  and  sugar  beet  growers  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  beneficial 
use  of  water  and  handling  of  land 
under  irrigation  than  any  other  farm- 
ers. These  people,  and  the  Mormons 
in  Utah  and  elsewhere  in  the  West 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  get 
moisture  into  the  soil  is  by  the  furrow 
system. 

The  flood  or  check  system  of  irriga- 
tion runs  the  soil  together  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  dries  it  checks  and 
cracks,  so  that  the  moisture  is  lost 
very  rapidly.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
break  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 


BIG  COTTON  ACREAGE— SHORT 
SUPPLY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  considerably  increased  cotton 
acreage  is  being  planted  or  planned 
in  most  of  the  cotton  belt  in  spite  of 
prospective  labor  shortage  and  in- 
creased infestation  by  pink  boll  worm. 
Some  of  the  cotton  districts  which 
were  put  to  the  bad  by  weevils  a  few 
years  ago  are  coming  back  strong 
this  season  with  a  challenge  to  the 
bugs.  California  is  probably  more 
enthused  about  cotton  than  any  other 
State  unless  it  be  Arizona. 

Still,  with  all  the  increase  there  is 
a  considerable  margin  of  safety. 
Cotton  consumption  is  mounting  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices  of  finished 
goods.  There  is  no  great  holdover 
from  last  crop  even  at  this  moment, 
months  ahead  of  the  next  harvest. 
Consumption  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing Jan.  31,  1920,  in  the  U.  S.  was 
3,143,201  bales,  as  compared  with 
2.950,689  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  as  stated  in 
Commerce  Reports.  The  1920  figure 
includes  170,350  bales  of  foreign 
cotton,  of  which  we  had  imported 
294,060  bales  during  the  same  period 
as  against  66,437  bales  in  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  ending  Jan.  31, 
1919.  The  consumption  and  import 
figures  do  not  include  linters.  Cotton 
on  hand  in  consuming  establishments, 
public  storage,  and  compresses.  Jan. 
31,  1920,  was  5,734.920,  as  against 
6.264,611  bales  a  year  previous.  This 
shows  lower  stocks  in  America  in 
spite  of  greater  imports,  though  there 
is  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  cotton 
still  held  by  growers  out  of  ware- 
houses. Gambling  on  this  element 
and  depending  on  the  known  con- 
ditions, increased  cotton  seems  safe 
this  year. 


TUOLUMNE  FARM  BUREAU. 


The  Tuolumne  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau effected  permanent  organization 
March  20  at  a  meeting  in  which  five 
of  the  six  local  centers  already  organ- 
ized were  represented.  J.  P.  Dargitz. 
formerly  of  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange,  was  elected  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Dargitz  has  recently  pur- 
chased an  anple  orchard  near  Souls- 
byville.  Action  was  taken  with  a  view 
to  save  the  water  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Stanislaus  River  for  Tuolumne 
county  users.  The  proposed  nower 
plant  on  the  Middle  Fork  would  be 
run  rtartlv  bv  water  diverted  across 
the  ridsre  from  South  Fork  and  would 
take  it  out  of  reach  of  a  big  district 
r°ouirine  denendable  water  for  fur- 
ther agricultural  development.  An 
effort  will  he  made  to  have  the  nower 
nlant  located  on  the  South  Fork  and 
the  winter  used  for  irrigation.  The 
"Run  Red  Anple"  brand  was  adonfed 
to  he  used  hv  all  shinnors  of  nrime 
Tuolumne  fruit  who  will  eo-onernte 
thus  in  creating  a  renutation  for  the 
cron  from  this  conntv.  H.  H.  Sher- 
rorri  is  the  Tuolumne  County  Farm 
Advisor. 


The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  last 
week  commenced  planting  beets  at 
Pleasanton,  and  the  work  is  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  six  weeks. 


stop  this  evaporation. 

In  the  furrow  system  the  water  goes 
to  a  lower  depth  and  forms  a  con- 
nection with  the  lower  moisture. 
Only  the  furrows  need  to  be  culti- 
vated to  conserve  the  moisture. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
where  water  is  pumped  at  great  ex- 
pense, practically  all  irrigation  is  now 
done  by  the  furrow  system. 

The  best  implements  to  furrow 
land  with  are  the  double  moldboard 
or  ditcher  or  ridger  plows,  which 
throw  the  dirt  both  ways  and  make  a 
deep  V-shaped  furrow. 

The  proper  distance  for  furrows  is 
36  to  48  inches  apart,  according  to 
soil  texture.  A  light  harrow  run  over 
these  after  irrigation  will  fill  up  the 
furrows. 

With  the  furrow  system  of  irriga- 
tion fewer  irrigations  are  necessary. 
Even  if  water  was  free  it  would  pay 
to  irrigate  in  this  way  because  of  the 
lessened  cost  of  labor. 


In  the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado, 
where  the  soils  are  dense  and  im- 
pervious to  water,  the  furrow  system 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  found 
practical.  Even  in  grain  and  alfalfa 
fields  ditches  twelve  inches  deep  are 
made  about  36  inches  apart. 

Two  irrigations  —  putting  twelve 
inches  of  moisture  into  the  soil  and 
properly  conserved — will  grow  any 
fruit  crop. 

It  is  important  that  all  lands  pre- 
pared for  irrigation  be  properly 
leveled  in  order  to  economize  use  of 
water. 


The  demand  for  farm  labor  is  100 
per  cent,  or  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
104  per  cent  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal requirements.  From  these  fig- 
ures it  would  appear  that  the  present 
supply  of  farm  labor  is  only  about  81 
per  cent  of  the  requirements,  while  in 
1919  the  supply  of  farm  labor  was  es- 
timated to  be  90  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quirements, it  indicating  that  farmers 
would  have  more  difficulty  in  filling 
their  labor  requirements  this  year 
than  in  1919. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  yonr  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  on  yonr  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Drivea  Pump 


1/  ft*  t  -v  g—  a_a      a—a  ■  i  m  m  f"*^S    absolutely   hydraullcally   and  automatically 
rVIXWVJ  ■■      ■    KJ IV!  ■    s3»    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-lnch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that   have   made   the   Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


662-5o8  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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FUEL 

CONVERTER 


KEROSENE 
made  into 

GAS 


Also  Gasoline  Carburetors 


Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th,  Los  Angeles 


Some  Facts  about  Potato  Diseases 

(Written  for  Pacific  Knrul  Press  by  John  P.  Irish,  Oakland.) 


In  vindicating  the  virginity  of  Cali- 
fornia seed  potatoes  Mr.  Bremner  says 
in  your  issue  of  April  3:  "It  may  be 
true  that  most  of  the  potatoes  raised 
in  the  Delta  section  are  not  good  seed, 
even  if  they  did  not  have  insect  dis- 
eases which  they  doubtless  have." 

I  have  raised  Delta  potatoes  for 
many  years.  We  do  not  plant  the 
seed  back  in  the  soil  that  produced  it, 
nor  do  we  do  that  with  barley  nor 
beans.  This  is  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  quality  nor  presence  of  dis- 
ease, but  because  it  is  not  good  farm 
practice. 

How  did  eelworm  get  into  the  Cali- 
fornia potato?  Several  years  ago  a 
trainload  of  Nevada  potatoes  arrived 
in  Sacramento.  The  Horticultural  In- 
spector there  found  them  full  of  eel- 
worm  and  ordered  them  sent  back. 
But  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner (and  It  was  not  either 
Jeffrey  nor  Hecke)  overruled  the  in- 
spector and  ordered  the  potatoes  ad- 
mitted for  food.  Now  the  eelworm 
encysts  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
tuber,  and  is  taken  off  in  peeling.  The 


peels  are  fed  to  animals  or  thrown 
on  the  ground,  and  by  either  way  the 
soil  is  infected.  There  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that  these  infested  potatoes  were 
sold  and  used  for  seed,  for  up  to  that 
time  eelworm  was  unknown  in  the 
State.  There  were  some  small  in- 
festations in  the  Delta,  but  I  found 
eelworm  in  the  Salinas  crop  and  it 
was  and  is  now  found  in  places  in  the 
upland  crop. 
We  were  gifted  with  the  fusarium 


wilt  and  rhizoctonia  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  upland  seed. 

By  this  I  do  not  intend  to  claim 
that  California  was  immune  to  these 
fungous  and  insect  pests,  for  wherever 
the  potato  is  raised  pests  will  finally 
appear;  that  is  fixed  in  natural  law 
and  unchangeable. 

I  oEject  to  the  present  official  in- 
spection of  seed  potatoes.  It  allows 
a  certain  limited  percentage  of  eel- 
worm and  of  the  fungous  diseases  to 
pass,  so  I  personally  re-inspect  official 
seed. 

It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  admit  a 
certain  percentage  of  cholera,  small- 
pox and  bubonic  plague. 


Napier  Grass  Root  Plants 


To  the  Editor:  Regarding  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  as 
noted  in  your  issue  of  March  13,  I  sent 
the  root  plants  of  Napier  grass  to  him, 
myself,  on  June  10,  1919,  instead  of 
in  May  as  mentioned,  and  took  par- 
ticular care  to  give  him  extra,  large, 
strong,  root  plants.  I  wish  to  explain 
right  here  what  I  mean  by  root  plants. 
To  obtain  them,  I  dig  up  my  one-year- 
old  cluster  of  plants  or  crown  with 
the  roots  on,  and  sub-divide  them  into 


as  many  plants  as  there  are  stocks 
or  shoots.  This  divided  crown,  espe- 
cially the  part  that  has  been  in  the 
ground,  I  call  "root  plants,"  and  they 
are  the  strongest  and  best  plants  that 
can  be  furnished,  although  each  sepa- 
rate plant  does  not  have  much  root. 
But  that  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, because  the  fiber  root  dies  back 
anyway.  The  important  thing  is  that 
each  separate  plant  must  not  be 
broken  or  damaged,  so  it  can  make 
new  root  and  multiply  again  like  the 
mother  plant  These  sub-divided 
crowns  or  root  plants  are  expensive 
on  account  of  the  long  time  required 
to  grow  them  and  separate  and  pack 
them  for  shipping. 

It  is  a  slow,  tedious  job  to  get  them 
out  in  good  shape,  but  as  a  rule  100 
per  cent  of  them  grow,  if  given  a  fair 
chance.  However,  some  person,  once 
in  a  while,  fails  to  follow  instructions 
or  doesn't  water  them  sufficiently 
while  they  are  making  root,  and  they 
burn  up  with  the  summer  heat,  as  I 
think  must  have  happened  to  Mr. 
Tillinghast's  plants,  because  accord- 
ing to  his  letter  of  July  2nd,  3  weeks 
after  he  got  the  plants,  he  wrote, 
"And  with  the  best  of  care,  set  quite 
thickly  in  sand  and  with  ample 
watering,  not  one-half  of  them  could 
be  coaxed  to  make  a  start."  The  fact 
that  he  planted  them  in  sand,  thickly 
set,  as  he  writes,  proves  to  my  mind 
that  the  sand  got  hot  and  cooked  the 
plants  before  they  got  started,  so  that 
they  could  not  grow.  My  instructions 
to  him  were  that  he  should  plant  them 
in  furrows  four  feet  apart  and  three 
feet  apart  in  the  furrow.  Make  the 
furrow  deep  enough,  so  that  when 
through  planting  he  could  irrigate  In 
that  same  furrow.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  lost  any  of 
the  plants  if  he  had  planted  them 
that  way. 

I  do  not  know  how  cold  the  winters 
get  at  Santa  Rosa,  but  if  the  ground 
does  not  freeze  over  two  inches  deep, 
Mr.  Tillinghast's  plants  that  grew  to 
the  height  of  2%  feet  should  live 
through  the  winter  all  right  and  send 
up  new  shoots  this  spring,  if  they 
haven't  suffered  too  much  from  drouth, 
as  it  seems  they  have.  The  plants 
should  have  grown  at  least  6  or  8  feet 
high  from  June  to  October,  if  watered 
sufficiently.  No  plant  can  make  a 
vigorous  growth  with  very  little 
water. 

Napier  grass  is  a  summer  plant, 
but  will  grow  a  little  during  warm 
periods  in  the  winter  in  warm  loca- 
tions. However,  the  advantage  in 
planting  Napier  grass,  where  the  tops 
freeze  down  to  the  ground,  is  that  it 
only  needs  to  be  planted  once,  because 
the  root  or  crown  of  the  plant  lives 
in  the  ground  all  winter  and  sends 
up  new  shoots  In  the  spring,  provided 
the  ground  does  not  freeze  more  than 
two  inches  deep. 

I  have  been  growing  Napier  grass 
three  years;  and  the  fourth  year's 
growth,  from  the  old  stubbles,  is 
about  12  Inches  high  now  (March  19). 
T  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  Napier  grass  is  the  most 
wonderful  grass  in  the  world  for 
warm  countries,  and  am  offering  $100 
reward  for  any  one  perennial  grass 
that  will  beat  it  in  warm  countries 
for  large  production  of  good  feed,  with 
no  bad  effects.  I  do  not  clair*  any- 
thing for  it  in  cold  countries. — 
Eugene  J.  Spencer,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  plans 
for  the  reclamation  of  Imperial  Valley. 
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Fair  Weather  or  Fbti/— 
It's  all  in  the  Day's  Work 


*  ★ 


Motor  Trucks 


*** 


Lincoln  Model  Patriot  Truck  hauling  supplies  for  the  Charter 
Oak  Copper  Co. 


Holman  Bros.  Ranch  Co. ,  near  Stockton,  Cat. ,  making  eight 
four  mile  tripe  daily,  hauling  four  and  one  half  tone  of  wheat  to 
the  load,  on  a  Washington  Model  Patriot. 


Be  sure  that  the  truck  you  buy  will  not  fail  in  emergencies— 
"the  unexpected  that  always  happens." 

In  "fair  weather,"  Patriot  Motor  Trucks  give  that  dependable,  efficient 
and  economical  service  that  every  truck  owner  has  the  right  to  expect. 

And,  as  a  "foul  weather  truck,"  the  Patriot  will  surprise  you  with  its 
equally  dependable,  efficient  and  economical  service,  no  matter  how  bad 
the  road,  load  and  weather  conditions  may  be. 

.  Good  roads,  bad  roads,  or  no  roads  at  all— it's  "all  in  the  day's  work" 
for  the  Patriot.   This  truck  is  always  ready  for  trouble. 

Write  for  the  Patriot  catalog.    It  will  interest  you. 

HEBB  MOTORS  CO.,  Manufacturers 

1375  P  Street  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Revere  Model 
1SOO  to  2800  lbs.  Capacity 


Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  SOOO  lbs.  Capacity 


(45) 


Washington  Model 
SOOO  tO  7SOO  lbs.  Capacity 


Built  for  Farm  Loads  and  Country  Roads 
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Touring 
Roadster 
Coupe 
Sedan 


BEAN  ACREAGE  IN  1920  WILL 
BE  SHORT. 


Built  to  stay  new 

Thus  saving  upkeep  costs 


WHILE  we  offer  the  latest  in  style, 
we  are  prouder  of  the  mechanical 
perfections  of  this  new  Mitchell  Six. 

We  have  always  built  a  lasting  car  — 
but  the  building  of  trucks  for  the  Govern- 
ment taught  us  new  accuracies,  new  ways 
to  add  endurance. 

So  in  this  new  Mitchell  we  bring  to  you 
the  limit  in  stability  —  without  bringing 
heaviness.  Here  is  an  easy  car  to  handle, 
one  that  has  plenty  of  roomy  comfort, 
yet  built  for  strength. 

We  know  the  sturdiness  of  this  car  be- 
cause we  know  how  our  "Parts  Depart 
ment"  has  been  dwindling.  Orders  for 
replacements  from  Mitchell  dealers  have 
been  growing  less  and  less,  and  today  we 
believe  our  replacement  orders  are  of  the 


fewest.  This  means  a  car  that  stays  new 
mechanically.  And  we've  taken  care  that 
the  body  will  stay  new,  too.  More  finish- 
ing costs,  finer  leather,  hair  and  springs 
for  upholstery.  A  new-day  top.  Through- 
out a  car  that  will  wear  well. 

All  this  means  saving  money  for  you  — 
not  only  when  you  buy,  but  for  all  time. 
It  means  a  finer  car  at  a  moderate  price, 
it  means  a  satisfactory  car  day  in  and 
day  out. 

Go  to  a  Mitchell  dealer.  Or  send  for 
illustrated  catalog.  Examine  this  new 
Mitchell.  Have  him  point  out  the  fea- 
tures. Then  place  your  order  early,  so  as 
to  insure  early  delivery. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pare. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  tor  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
Btcamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dealer* 

In 
PAI'EP 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


THE  BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

A  FABM NECESSITY— California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Montb 


IT  DOES 

Plowing 

Disking 

Cnltirating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  San 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


52  It  KALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  eating  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe, 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  testsd  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.  Write!- 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  IS 


"There  is  every  encouragement  for 
the  planting  of  beans  in  the  comjng 
season,  on  account  of  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  contemplated  through- 
out bean  districts  of  the  United 
States,"  said  Major  S.  D.  PJne  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
ate  in  March,  1920.  A  tremendous 
acreage  of  barley,  oats,  flower  seeds, 
and  mustard  has  replaced  beans  in 
Santa  Barbara  county,  for  the  present 
season:  The  Sutter  Basin,  which  has 
always  produced  great  quantities  of 
beans,  is  likely  to  cut  this  crop  in  halt 
in  1920.  A  large  part  of  the  bean 
acreage  of  California  produces  grain 
during  winter,  and  must  be  irrigated 
before  beans  can  be  planted  in  sum- 
mer. If  total  rainfall  and  the  irriga- 
tion possibilities  sliall  prove  as  short 
as  seems  likely,  a  material  reduction 
of  bean  acreage  may  be  expected  in 
California  from  this  cause.  All  other 
bean  states  greatly  reduced  their 
acreage  last  year  below  that  of  the 
year  before;  and  such  preliminary 
forecasts  as  can  be  made  now  indi- 
cate that  their  1920  acreage  will  be 
still  shorter. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry  of  the  University 
of  California  obtained  actual  cost  fig- 
ures from  growers  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  and  the  San  Joaquin  delta 
which  showed  an  average  cost  of  6.77 
cents  per  pound  based  on  12  sacks  per 
acre.  In  neither  of  these  figures  was 
anything  included  to  cover  unusual 
hazards  or  occasional  crop  failure. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  bought  239,206,700 
pounds  of  American  beans  between 
July  1,  1918,  and  August  1,  1919.  In 
the  same  period  they  bought  156,185,- 
100  pounds  of  foreign  beans.  The  pur- 
chase prices  of  the  different  varieties 
of  American  beans  ranged  close  to  the 
purchase  prices  of  corresponding  va- 
rieties of  the  Oriental  beans,  all  on  the 
basis  of  delivery  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  California  small  whites 
and  the  Oriental  Kotenashis  with 
which  they  complete  averaged  exactly 
the-  same. 

The  importations  more  than  bal- 
anced the  1918  holdover  in  California 
of  beans  which  growers  had  produced 
under  the  urging  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. Even  now,  letters  from 
some  300  Eastern  dealers  indicate 
that  their  refusal  to  buy  California 
beans  is  largely  due  to  their  large 
stocks  of  Orientals. 

If  the  program  can  be  carried  out, 
there  need  be  no  fear  at  all  that  what- 
ever amount  of  beans  will  be  raised 
in  America  will  find  a  prompt,  profit- 
able market.  Then  it  will  be  safer  to 
plant  all  of  our  good  bean  ground,  and 
our  carry-over  club  will  be  eliminated. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  already  seeing 
some  encouraging  signs  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  crops  still  on  our  hands. 


PAKE  >l  LEE  HEREON  PLANTS. 


Persian  melons  have  jumped  into 
great  popularity  the  last  couple  of 
years  and  persons  who  planted  them 
when  they  were  first  introduced  are 
wondering  why  they  succeed  so  well 
now  without  the  "male"  plants  that 
were  first  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  a  high-class  melon  was  to  be 
secured  when  they  were  first  grown. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
male  plants  were  an  out-and-out  fake 
fixed  up  for  two  purposes.  One  rea- 
son was  that  it  got  people  interested 
and  made  a  reputation  for  progress 
and  knowledge  in  the  concerns  han- 
dling the  "male"  seeds:  the  second 
reason  was  that  a  fancy  price  was  se- 
cured for  the  useless  seeds.  That  was 
enough  excuse  to  justify  the  game. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  Persian 
melons  were  all  set  in  many  cases  be- 
fore the  first  blossoms  of  the  "male" 
plants  that  were  to  provide  pollen  had 
even  formed,  and  yet  these  melons 
were  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
size  and  quality.  Now  people  that 
plant  Persian  melons  plant  the 
straight  seed  and  let  it  go  at  that  and 
get  fine  results. 


The  Porterville  Cannery  of  that  city 
is  installing  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canning  tomatoes  this  year, 
for  the  first  time. 
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RETIRED  FARMER  ADVISES 
ACTION. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Press  by  John  F. 
Humphreys.) 

If  you  could  see  my  pretty  18-acre 
home  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  ^Angeles. 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  rate  me  a 
pessimist— on  the  contrary,  retired 
from  all  business,  time  to  read,  to 
travel,  to  gather  such  journals  as  I 
desire  for  information,  and  to  best 
express  my  patriotism  and  interest  in 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
American  people! 

Thirty  years  of  my  early  manhood 
I  was  a  successful  farmer  in  the 
Middle  West,  so  my  thoughts  take  me 
back  to  those  happy  days  with  special 
interest  in  the  "farmer"  and  in  all 
good  things  that  can  be  said  in  his 
behalf.  Among  the  farrrf  journals  and 
other  writings  to  protect  his  interest 
is  Pacific  *Rural  Press. 

I  can  see  a  most  dangerous-grow- 
ing obstacle  in  the  farmers'  future 
path,  and  what  annoys  me  is  that 
often  the  daily  or  weekly  newspapers 
will  call  attention  to  the  inroads  made 
by  great  corporations  upon  the  far- 
mers' prosperity,  but  it  seems  abso- 
lute insincerity  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
cuses and  smooth  talk  in  public  prints 
to  justify  the  operatons  of  these  cor- 
porations which  are  putting  shackles 
on  the  farmers'  future.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  at  last  the  farmers 
of  our  nation  are  waking  up  to  the 
great  danger,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
oppression  so  artfully  being  worked 
by  the  big  profiteers  against  the  far- 
mers will  be  made  a  national  issue  in 
the  coming  national  election,  laying 
bare  the  facts  about  the  H.  C.  L.,  and 
above  all  things,  a  remedy. 

If  we  had  State  and  national  offi- 
cials true  to  the  farmer  and  consumer, 
could  not  this  be  accomplished?  It 
has  been  published  that  99  per  cent 
of  farmer  boys,  because  of  lack  of  en- 
couragement on  the  farm,  have  gone 
to  cities.  Suppose  all  middle  men, 
"who  reap  where  they  do  not  sow," 
were  put  out  of  business;  obstacles 
between  farmer  and  consumer  re- 
moved; farmers  allowed  to  make  the 
full  profit,  the  boys  would  all  return, 
increase  production,  and  then  sell 
their  surplus.  Why  do  not  all  our 
papers  insist  on  a  remedy  for  the 
farmer  and  consumer,  and  only  elect 
such  officials  who  will  enforce  it? 
There  are  hundreds  of  similar  "news,"' 
but  no  remedy.  Why  do  not  all  jour- 
nals belt  the  farmer  to  help  himself 
and  remove  the  growing  evil? 


CAUSE 


OF  CABBAGE 
TO  SEED. 


GOING 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
The  cabbage  growers  of  the  State 
have  encountered  heavy  losses  during 
the  present  season  from  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cabbage  prematurely 
going  to  seed.   When  in  the  vegetable 
section  of  Los  Angeles  county  re- 
cently,   the   writer's    attention  was 
drawn  to  this  prevailing  trouble.  Not 
only  through  curiosity,  but  a  desire  to 
leam  the  cause,  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
large  vegetable  packing  houses  was 
made.  There  A.  G.  Harper,  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Vegetable  Union  was  found, 
and  when  asked  the  cause  of  the 
large   acreage  of  cabbage  transform- 
ing themselves   into   a  flower  gar- 
den, he  replied:    "The  cause  of  the 
premature  seedling  of  such  a  vast 
amount  of  cabbage  is,  that  the  roots 
are  attacked  by  aphis.   There  is  more 
or  less  of  this  trouble  encountered 
each  year,  but  the  unusual  invasion 
this  season  is  due,  so  we  are  told  by 
the  growers  to    dry   weather.  The 
ground  continuing  in  a  dry  state  for 
an  unusual  length  of  time,  allows  the 
aphis  freedom,  to  engage  in  their  work 
of  distruction,  which  is  more  preva- 
lent this  season  than  for  many  years." 
Like  the  deadly  thrips  that  work  on 
fruit  buds,  their  work  is  accomplished 
before  known  to  be  on  the  premises, 
and    unless    examinations   are  con- 
stantly made,  the  first  notice  of  their 
appearance  is  when  the  cabbage  com- 
mence to  run  to   seed.    In  passing 
through  the  Compton  section  of  cab- 
bage culture,  many  acres  were  seen 
that  are  a  total  loss  which  were  be- 
ing plowed  under  making  room  for 
something  else. 


UNIVERSAL  CORD 


1 


- 


m 


A  Sturdy,  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New 
Standard  for  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 


The  Michelin  Universal  Cord  embodies 
three  substantial  improvements  in  cord 
tire  construction:  first,  anew  and  per- 
haps unequalled  wear-resisting  tread- 
compound;  "second,  an  improved  non- 
skid  tread  that  offers  effective  protection 


against  skidding  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion ;  third,  asuper-sturdy  oversize  body. 
These  combined  advantages  result  in 
increased  resiliency  and  a  freedom  from 
blow-outs  hitherto  unknown.  For  your 
next  tire  get  a  Michelin  Universal  Cord. 


Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factories:    Clermont-Ferrand, France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  . 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing-  or  stump-pullers.  'Stumps 
cleared  with 

•  CBESOLITE 
Stay  cleared.     Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHR8,  Loorais,  Cal. 


442-444  Snnsome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


RELIANCE 
IRRIGATION  METERS 

(Patented) 

THESE  simple  and  absolutely  accurate 
water-measuring  devices  show  at  a  glance 
what  amount  of  water  you  are  getting. 
Thousands  of  Reliance  Meters  are  now 
,in  use  and  giving  satisfactory  service. 

Reliance  Meters  are  fast  replacing  the 
old-type  wiers,  and  every  user  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes,  should  install  Re- 
liance Meters  at  once. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
and  state  your  requirements.  Address 
Meter  Department.  Randall  Control  4  Hy- 
drometric  Co..  525  Central  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Plowing 

WHILE  plowing,  you  don't  want  to  "be  held  up 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  field  because  of  a 
poor  spark  plug  in  your  tractor.  Those  delays  pile 
up  costs  and  cut  down  yield. 

Guard  against  such  delays  by  using  only  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs — the  plugs  that  have  met  the  severest 
tests  of  tractor  operation. 

Bethlehem  plugs  "pull  you  through."  They  don't 
go  dead  and  leave  you  stranded  in  the  field.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  thinks  so  much  of 
Bethlehem  plugs  that  it  has  adopted  them  as  standard 
equipment  for  tractors  and  trucks. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  plugs  are  just 
as  trustworthy  as  the  famous  Tractor  plugs.  Stude- 
baker,  Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  have 
chosen  Bethlehems  as  standard  equipment.  To  help 
you  get  the  right  plug  for  every  purpose,  we  have 
prepared  a  little  booklet,  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  we 
will  send  you  free  on  request. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  Pretidtnt 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through" 


For  Hard  Plowing 

C  Leave  This  Weight  In 

FOR  LIGHT  PLOWING 
Take  It  Off 

MflTTPF  f       RUrhl  now  there  i-  :i  serious  plow  shortage  on  thin  Coast.  We 
1^1  \J  A  iKsEj  •      manu fact uii'  here  and  at  present  can  make  prompt  deliveries. 
Get  your  order  in  now — we  can  save  you  money 
Write  for  circulars  or  cnll  at  Factory  Show  Rooms.  » 

CALIFORNIA    PLOW  COMPANY 

140  Polhemus  St-      (Formerly   SpaldLng-Robbln.   flow    Co.)  SAN  JOSE 


RHUBARB  IMPROVED 

PI  A\IT  \rnVl1  Growers  making  $1000 
1  ij.rvl>  A  IX  \J  TV  Bn<j  over  per  acre 
annually.     Splendid   results   In   six  months. 

Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator,  i.  B. 
WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Iciwrslde  Onion  Growers  Perturbed. 

A  few  days  ago  the  onion  growers 
of  Coachella  Valley,  Riverside  county, 
were  thrown  Into  a  state  of  constern- 
ation by  a  report  gaining  circulation 
that  several  cargoes  of  onions  were 
booked  to  leave  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
land  in  this  country  just  about  the 
time  the  Coachella  onions  were  being 
harvested.  The  Riverside  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
wired  Senator  Phelan  and  Congress- 
man Kettner  to  use  every  effort  to 
prevent  importation  of  Egyptian  on- 
ions. Senator  Phelan  cabled  the  Am- 
erican Consul  at  Alexandria  for  facts 
in  the  case.  His  reply  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  onions  had  been  exported 
destined  to  American  ports,  which 
relieved  the  minds  of  the  growers. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
this  canard  was  circulated  by  specu- 
lators for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
the  market  on  the  future  crop  of 
onions,  as  contracts  are  now  being 
made  for  the  crop  to  be  harvested  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  sufficient  onions  now  grow- 
ing to  supply  the  United  States  for 
several  months,  so  had  this  report 
been  true  it  would  have  proven  dis- 
astrous to  the  onion  growers  of  Coa- 
chella Valley.  The  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  of  this  valley  attended  by 


an  abundant  supply  of  water  has 
made  it  ideal  for  the  growing  of  on- 
ions as  well  as  other  varieties  of  veg- 
etables. As  yet  the  district  is  in  its 
infancy  as  a  vegetable  producer,  and 
the  time'  seems  not  far  distant  until 
it  may  rival  many  of  the  more  advan- 
ced sections.  The  earllness  of  pro- 
duction is  a  great  factor  in  its  favor. 
Quails  Increase  as  Squirrels  Die. 

One  small  advantage  of  the  squirrel 
killing  m  Tulare  county  that  looms 
very  large  to  people  who  love  the 
sport,  is  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  quail  in  the  foothills.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  when  the  squir- 
rels covered  every  particle  of  ground 
possible  the  number  of  quail  was  not 
great.  Last  fall  while  the  hunting 
season  was  on  they  were  very  num- 
erous, and  hunters  attribute  it  to  the 
poisoning  of  squirrels — the  worst  en- 
emies of  the  quail,  eating  the  eggs 
whenever  they  can  find  them,  and 
much  of  the  nesting  of  the  quails  is 
done  in  the  low  foothills  where  the 
ground  is  somewhat  broken.  There 
always  used  to  be  enough  squirrels 
there  to  destroy  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  As  a  rule  also  this  is  a  cattle 
country  and  squirrel  killing  was  not 
so  common  as  on  agricultural  lands. 
Now  that  squirrels  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  the  quail  have  a  fine 
chance  and  are  taking  advantage  of  it. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Why  Shouldn't  He  Smile? 

A  little  ingenuity  and  he  has  been  relieved 
of  those  killing,  monotonous  tasks  so 
common  on  the  farm. 

One  G-E  Motor 

is  being  used  to  drive  a  feed  cutter,  a 
grinder,  and  a  pump. 

The  electric  way  is  the  modern  way,  the  proven 
economical  way. 

The  General  Electric  Company  manufactures 
all  sizes  of  motors  for  farm  use.  Information 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  your  lighting  company, 
or  our  nearest  office. 


GeneraWElectric 


General  Office 
Sd»enectady.NY 


Company  §fts?sjs 
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It  pays  the  cattlemen  as  well  as  the 
farmer  to  kill  squirrels.  If  the  sports- 
man can  now  get  interested  and  add 
his  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
work,  so  much  the  better. 

Tulare  Tackles  Gophers. 

Now  that  Tulare  county  squirrels 
are  nearly  eradicated  and  the  finish- 
ing touches  are  being  put  to  the  job, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Collins 
has  declared  war  on  the  less  promi- 
nent, but  equally  obnoxious  gopher. 
As  a  part  of  the  program  gopher  kill- 
ing demonstrations  are  being  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  in  charge 
of  P.  W.  Riley,  head  of  the  rodent  con- 
trol work.  Farmers  in  every  vicinity 
may  have  such  demonstrations  on  re- 
quest. A  supply  of  pepper-can  poison 
boxes  is  being  laid  in  to  issue  to  farm- 
ers at  cost  and  Mr.  Riley  is  showing 
how  to  use  them.  Another  step  is  the 
method  of  holding  illustrated  lectures 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Half 
of  the  lecture  is  given  by  Frank 
Brann,  deputy  commissioner,  on  plant 
diseases  and  pests  of  the  county, 
while  Mr.  Riley  in  the  other  half  tells 
interesting  and  important  facts  about 
rodents. 

Tun'  Short  Staple  Cotton  Seed. 

"Lone  Star"  short  staple  cotton 
seed,  enough  to  plant  110  acres,  has 
been  brought  to  Imperial  county  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  to  be  grown  on 
three  tracts  by  ranchers  who  agree 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  former  two- 
thirds  of  the  seed  crop  at  small  in- 
crease in  price  over  oil  mill  prices; 
and  whatever  they  sell  of  the  remain- 
ing third  is  to  be  at  a  price  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. The  seed  is  to  be  distributed 
to  other  growers  next  season  in  order 
to  encourage  home-grown,  pure-strain 
short-staple  cotton  seed  and  discour- 
age efforts  to  import  seed  from  boll- 
worm-  and  boll-weevil-infested  terri- 
tory. 

Opposition  to  Capper-Hersman  Hill. 

Because  the  raisin  men  and  dairy- 
men of  California  got  together  to  pro- 
cess and  sell  their  products  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  themselves,  they  are 
accused  of  great  evil  intent.  The 
Capper-Hersman  bill  in  Congress 
would  give  farmers  the  unchalleng- 
able  right  to  co-operate  in  manufac- 
turing and  selling  their  own  products; 
but  open  hostility  of  certain  business 
interests,  particularly  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  is  putting  a  bad 
stumbling-block  in  its  path.  The  only 
way  to  legalize  the  rights  mentioned 
is  for  farmers  to  urge  their  Congres- 
sional representatives  strong  enough 
to  boost  them  over  the  stumbling- 
block. 

Presidential  Candidates  Questioned. 

Agriculture  is  declining  in  America. 
Such  decline  in  all  history  has  led  to 
higher  prices  for  food,  and  to  national 
|  degeneration  and  decay.    Such  is  the 
statement  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
■  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
I  tions  to  ask  presidential  candidates  to 
|  state  their  views  on  certain  questions 
i  affecting  agriculture.    The  questions 
j  as  formulated  certainly  go  to  the  root 
,  of  present  agricultural  evils;  and  an 
affirmative  answer  by  the  successful 
candidate  would  pledge  him  to  make 
every    effort    in    correcting  wrongs 
which  have  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Buying  M  eed  Seeds. 

As  many  as  5,000  noxious  weed 
seeds  per  pound  have  been  found  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  seeds  being 
distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  this  year.  These  include  John- 
son grass,  quackgrass,  Russian  thistle, 
alfalfa  dodder,  mustard,  etc.  Query: 
Is  it  better  to  plant  such  stuff  than 
to  insist  on  a  certified  statement  of 
test  by  the  U.  S.  Seed  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley? 

Riverside  Alfalfa  Being  Cut. 

Alfalfa  hay  cutting  has  begun  in  a 
small  way  in  Perris  Valley  of  River- 
side County.  Weather  prevents 
thorough  curing,  and  this  will  be  sold 

|  locally.    Perris  Valley  growers  look 
for  $30  prices  for  first-class  baled  bay 

I  f.  o.  b.  cars. 


Air-cure  Your  Hay 

the  International  Way 


3n£i 


I.        >  * 
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that  puts 
air-curing. 


IT   ISN'T  sun  -  drying 

quality  into  hay,  but 
And  hay  is  air-cured  best  when  side- 
tedded  into  light,  breeze-sifting  wind- 
rows such  as  those  that  trail  off  in 
the  wake  of 

International  Combined 
Side-delivery  Rakes  and  Tedders 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the 
mower  with  t1  is  machine  and  rake 
the  hay  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of 
the  hay  first  and  rake  clean,  picking 
up  every  last  wisp — and  there  is  no 
shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is 
turned  completely  over  and  deposited 
in   snug,   airy  windrows  through 


which  the  air  circulates  freely,  cur- 
ing evenly  both  stems  and  leaves 
with  its  magic  touch. 

There  are  points  of  mechanical 
excellence  that  distinguish  this  fast- 
working,  gentle  hay-handling  ma- 
chine from  all  other  types  of  side- 
rakes  and  tedders.  There  are  also 
many  points  of  mechanical  excellence 
that  distinguish  all  hay  machines 
made  in  the  International  Harvester 
factories  —  McCormick,  Deering, 
and  Milwaukee  mowers  and  self- 
dump  rakes,  International  tedders, 
sweep  rakes,  stackers  and  loaders. 
.Ask  your  nearby  International  full- 
line  dealer  to  show  you. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

bNCdKPQftATIO> 

Billings.  Mont.        Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Moo. 
Lot  Angeles,  C«l.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


For  Every  Power  Job 

Just  because  it  has  earned  world- 
wide fame  in  the  exceptional 
jobs — the  almost  impossible 
work — don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's 
greatest  merit  lie*  in  its  ability  to 
do  the  ordinary  work  extraor- 
dinarily well  and  economically. 
Every  job— big  or  little,  diffi- 
cult or  easy — in  which  trouble- 
free  power  is  needed,  is  a  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  job.  Let  us  show 
you  how. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Peoria,  III., 
Lot  Angeltt,  Cal.,  Spokane.  Wash., 
San  Franciico,  Cat.  .- 

**t-US  Pat  Off 


€very  drop 
power-full 

"Red  Crown" is  all- 
refinery  gasoline  — • 
with  full  power  in 
everydrop,  Itismade 
to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the 
"Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Yhe  Gasoline  of  Quality 
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In  touch  with  everything 

You  can  keep  your  fingers  on 
everything,  everywhere,  if  you  own 
an  Iver  Johnson  bicycle. 

Go  to  town  as  often  as  you  like, 
visit  far  away  friends,  attend  to  any 
business — go  anywhere,  any  time. 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Iver  Johnson  bicycles  are  built  to  with- 
stand hard  usage  and  last  for  years. 

Strong  truss-bridge  frame,  seamless  tub- 
ing of  high  carbon  nickel  steel ;  drop-forged 
parts,  and  Its  improved  scientific  "two- 
point"  ball  bearing  construction  both  on 
one  axle-  runs  as  smoothly  as  water  over 
a  dam.  All  equipment  the  most  modern. 
Every  bicycle  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy  and  depend- 
ability.   They  are  reasonably  priced. 

Iver  Johnson  "Superior"  Roadster  Bicycle 
$55.00.  Other  models  $37.50  to  $65.00. 
(No  extra  charge  for  Coaster  Brake) 

Send  for  free  Bicycle  Catalog  "B,"  also 
for  illustrated  Booklet  on  Arms  "A." 

iVer  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

326  River  Street  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St..  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

—  Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 

— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're  built  to  an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  fox  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Product*  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  I* 

E.12thSt.and25thAT«.    Oakland. C.I. 


MADEWEu 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Queries 


Wants  a  Summer  Forage  (Jrass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  pasture  my  cows 
each  year  on  a  few  acres  of  unim- 
proved ground  that  is  likely  any  sea- 
son to  become  unavailable  for  my  use. 
Would  I  be  justified  in  sowing  smilo 
grass  or  timothy  seed  on  this  ground? 
Will  June  grass  or  timothy  grow  in 
this  locality?  How  much  ground  will 
a  pound  of  seed  sow?  Is  It  true  that 
ground  does  not  need  to  be  plowed  for 
this  seed?  Can  I  sow  it  any  time, 
whether  it  rains  again  or  not?  I  have 
had  no  experience  growing  any  kind 
of  forage  crop;  but  at  prevailing  feed 
costs,  the  gamble  would  almost  seem 
justified. — It.  M.  R.,  La  Jolla. 

On  general  principles  we  would  ad- 
vise any  inexperienced  grower  not  to 
fool  with  such  an  untried  crop  as 
smilo  is  in  California,  although  the 
price  of  seed  per  acre  is  not  high  as 
compared  with  some  other  forage 
crops.  A  pound  is  supposed  to  seed 
an  acre,  but  this  should  be  done  early 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  probably  would 
make  a  stand  if  well  harrowed  on  un- 
plowed  land  in  the  fall,  but  not  so  late 
as  this,  nor  should  any  other  crop  be 
planted  on  unplowed  ground  at  this 
season.  The  only  place  that  timothy 
has  found  favor  in  California  is  in 
high  mountain  valleys.  Your  best 
gamble  would  be  with  sudan  grass, 
planted  in  rows  about  6  lbs.  per  acre 


Seasoning  Walnut  Lumber. 

To  the  Editor:  Should  black  wal- 
nut logs  be  sawed  into  boards  before 
seasoning.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
season  to  prevent  checking — R.  E.  G., 
Sebastopol. 

(AiiHwrred  by  ('.  A.  Kupfrr,  V.  S.  Vomit 
Service.) 

It  is  much  better  to  saw  the  log 
before  seasoning,  because  smaller, 
thinner  pieces  dry  more  easily  with 
less  danger  of  case-hardening  and 
checking.  But  if  possible,  get  in  touch 
with  hardwood  lumber  dealers  and 
find  out  what  thicknesses  are.  desired. 
If  the  log  is  fine  or  curly  grain,  it  may 
be  used  for  veneer  and  is  thus  more 
valuable.  If  to  be  used  for  gumstocks, 
air-plane  propellers,  or  furniture,  it 
might  be  sawed  differently.  After 
sawing,  pile  the  lumber  in  a  shed  out 
of  wind  and  sun  with  an  airspace  be- 
neath and  above.  Separate  the  layers 
of  boards  by  sticks  at  least  an  inch 
thick  and  placed  two  or  three  feet 
apart  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
lumber.  These  sticks  should  be  di- 
rectly over  those  in  lower  layers,  or 
the  weight  above  will  bend  the  boards. 
Walnut  lumber  is  valuable  and  it  pays 
to  season  slowly. 


Itur  Clover  Seed  or  Hay? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  heavy 
bur  clover  crop  among  young  orange 


and  cultivated  to  hold  moisture.  trees.    Would  it  pay  to  thresh  it  for    as  a  basis,  it  increased  7.5  per  cent  at 


seed?  Does  bur  clover  make  good 
hay?    Some  of  it  has  barley  and  oats 

mixed.— W.  S.  R.,  Chino. 

You  would  find  bur  clover  seed  hard 
to  sell  except  by  advertising,  as  it  is 
so  common  and  easily  obtained  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  U.  S.  seed  reporting  ser- 
vice shows  that  in  all  the  United 
States  the  total  bur  clover  seed  sales 
last  year  were  239,000  lbs.  as  against 
white  sweet  clover  12.500,000  lbs. 
and  red  clover  84,000,000  lbs.  Bur 
clover  seed  in  California  is  retailing 
in  10-pound  lots  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
If  you  can  thresh  your  crop  'for 
enough  less  than  that  to  pay  for  the 
handling  and  advertising,  go  to  it.  Or 
you  might  get  a  contract  with  one  of 
the  seed  houses  advertising  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Bur  clover  makes  good 
hay  if  well  cured,  but  is  hard  to  cut, 
If  it  is  not  too  much  tangled  in  the 
barley,  that  mixture  will  make  splen- 
did hay,  better  for  feeding  than  for 
sale  on  general  markets. 


La  Crosse  Tractor  Tests. 

To  the  Kdilor:  What  were  the  fig- 
ures on  La  Crosse  tractors  tested  at 
the  Ohio  University  per  note  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Pacific  Rural  Press?— E. 
S.  B.,  Oakland. 

The  La  Crosse  12-24  rated  at  <100 
rpm.  developed  24.39  h.p.  at  907  rpm, 
burning  1.11  pounds  of  kerosene  per 
horsepower  hour,  costing  2.793  cents 
at  17  cents  per  gallon.  On  its  maxi- 
mum-load test,  it  developed  an  aver- 
age of  25.93  h.p.  at  970  rpm.,  8.04  per 
cent  over  its  rated  power.  Consider- 
ing the  speed  of  the  motor  at  %  load 


LeeUnion-AUs 


The  Most  Popular  Work 
Garment  in  America 

Don't  wait  another  day  before  en- 
joying the  comfort,  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  LEE  UNION-ALLS.  It  is  the 
ideal  work  suit  for  farmers — warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer — does  away  with 
the  strains  and  pulls  caused  by  suspenders 
and  belts  and  protects  your  body  from 
chaff  and  dirt.  Moreover  LEE  UNION- 
ALLS  are  the  best  made 
work  garments  ever 
manufactured. 

Dept.  No.  '.o:il 

THE  H.  D.  LEE 
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^4  load,  4.62  per  cent  at  Vz  load,  and 
decreased  5.5  per  cent  at  full  load. 


Alfalfa  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  some  low 
sandy  loam,  neither  swamp  nor  over- 
-flow,  with  bedrock  three  to  eight  feet 
down,  .well  drained  and  irrigable. 
What  variety  of  alfalfa,  and  how  and 
when  to  plant,  for  best  results? — G. 
E.  R.,  Sebastopol. 

Chilian  alfalfa  is  almost  univer- 
sally grown  in  California.  Smooth  Pe- 
ruvian and  Hairy  Peruvian  have  been 
gaining  favor  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  on  account  of  their  winter 
growth.  Other  varieties  have  been 
tried  more  or  less  and  generally  dis- 
carded. One  firm  advertises  several 
strains  of  Chilian  alfalfa  specially 
adapted  to  different  conditions  by 
growth  under  those  conditions  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  would  seem  an 
added  assurance  of  success.  Be  sure 
the  seed  you  buy  does  not  contain  a 
iot  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 


SWEET  POTATOES  ROTTING  IN 
HOTBEDS. 

(Written  for  Taciflc  Rural  Press.) 

The  sweet  potato  acreage  of  Stanis- 
laus county  will  be  lessened  some- 
what, if  the  reports  be  true  that  the 
seed  potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  hot- 
beds. This  rather  unusual  occurrence 
is  due  to  cold,  wet  weather,  and  the 
loss  of  the  potatoes  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  supply  of  plants.  It  is  too 
late  to  grow  additional  plants,  even 
though  it  were  possible  to  secure  the 
seed  potatoes. 

The  writer  has  had  no  experience 
growing  sweet  potatoes  in  California, 
neither  for  commercial  purposes  in 
any  other  State,  but  when  a  boy  on  a 
cotton  plantation  in  a  Southern  State, 
potatoes  were  grown  successfully  for 
home  use. 

In  harvesting  the  crop  after  the 
vines  had  been  touched  lightly  by 
frost,  the  small  potatoes,  or  "slips,"  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  were 
"banked"  alone,  and  in  the  spring  they 
werPplaced  in  the  hot  bed.  and  should 
anything  happen  that  the  requisite 
number  of  "draws"  (plants)  did  not 
materialize,  those  that  did  were 
planted,  and  when  the  vines  attained  a 
growth  of  say,  three  to  four  feet,  after 
the  first  rain  that  came,  land  was 
prepared  the  same  as  for  the  original 
planting;  then  vines  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  long  were  cut  from  the 
first  planting.  One  party  would  drop 
a  vine  across  the  prepared  ridge,  or 
bed,  eighteen  inches  apart;  another 
party  would  follow  with  a  forked 
stick,  placing  the  fork  about  the  center 
of  the  vine,  shoving  it  into  the  soft 
earth  six  to  eight  inches,  where  it  took 
root,  grew  and  produced  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes.  If  it  was  an  extended  sea- 
son with  abundance  of  moisture,  we 
found  but  little  difference  in  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  vine-grown  pota- 
toes to  those  grown  from  the  plant. 

With  no  experience  in  that  line  in 
California,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  the  result  would  be;  however,  I 
would  suggest  that  some  of  the  Rural 
Press  potato  readers  try  it  out.  We 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
in  connection  with  our  experience. 


George  J.  Stam,  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  and  bean  growers  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  says  that  as  a 
result  of  the  low  price  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  bean  acreage  in 
this  valley  this  season  of  50  per  cent 
or  more.  He  said  the  bean  growers 
who  had  been  paying  7  cents  for 
distillate  now  are  burning  15%  and 
17-cent  fuel  in  their  tractors;  labor 
that  formerly  cost  them  $1.25  a  day 
now  comes  at  $3  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing; sacks  formerly  bought  at  7  cents 
each  are  costing  today  23  cents; 
twine  formerly  selling  at  40  cents 
per  pound  now  costs  $1.80. 

Total  wheat  exports  from  U.  S.  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  28, 1920, 
were'  1,333,000  bushels.  During  the 
preceding  week.  868,000  bushels  were 
exported.  None  of  this  was  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Cotton  seed  of  the  crop  of  1919  was 
worth  $337,000,000  to  producers, 


Part  of  the  "Good  Roads"  Program 


\X/HEREVER  men  and  cars  meet,  "good  roads" 
vv  is  pretty  sure  to  be  discussed. 

You  want  good  roads  chiefly  because  they  improve 
farm  conditions,  facilitate  the  use  of  car  and  truck, 
and  because  they  will  increase  the  life  of  car  and  tires. 

The  Firestone  cord  is  part  of  the  program  because 
it  gives  you  most  miles  per  dollar.  It  is  the  tire 
that  led  the  industry  with  the  new  standard  over- 
size last  year.  It  has  made  good  as  "the  best  buy" 
in  tires,  because  of  its  unequalcd  performance  records. 


The  new  standard  oversize  means  more  rubber  and 
cord,  more  air  space,  better  riding,  better  traction, 
and  much  more  mileage. 

Firestone  cord  tires  are  made  by  workers  financially 
interested  in  the  business  as  holders  of  its  common 
stock  They  form  a  practical  industrial  community; 
dedicated  to  low  cost  transportation — the  most  for 
the  money  in  tires. 

Get  your  share  of  these  savings  by  having  your 
dealer  put  Fircstones  on  all  four  wheels. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  CBL  RUBBER  CO..  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio 
Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


irestotte 


The  BLUE  STREAK  Drag  Saw  is 
the  fastest  drag  saw  ever  built. 
Cuts  more  wood  and  at  lowest , 

cost  per  working  day.  It  is  simple,  easy  to  operate,  strong. 
Stands  the  gaff  of  hard  work. 

Blue  Streak  Makes  Big  Money 

You  can  make  big  money  with  the  BLUE  STREAK.  Hundreds  of 
others  are.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber.  Works  day  in  and  out.  Low 
operating  cost.  Equipped  with  4  horsepower,  2 -cycle  engine;  with  or 
without  clutch;  magneto  or  battery  ignition.  Strong  frame.  All  wear- 
ing parts  especially  reinforced.  Write  today  for  further  information- 
no  obligation.    Write  our  nearest  store  today. 


STAR 

Safety 
Razor 


Dept.  A 
528  First  Are.  So. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


W.  H.  Worden  Company 

Dept.  A,  126  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dept.  A 
94  First  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


7  H 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 

,  Want  It— Sara  Yon  $16  to  $600. 

,n»  Stylc-StatJimary.  Portabla  or  Saw  Rl».  /~ 
1      -2.  3.  «.  6,  8,12,16. 22  or  80  H-Pj  Cuh  art 
i.  BOSCH  Icoltioo  on  order.  Catalog-  FR 

_TTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

65  Oakland  Ave.  3865  Empire  Bldf.4 

KuiatCity,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  » 


«L       At  your  dealer 
*  or  direct  * 


Star  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
Brooklyn.  NX 
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a*  CHEMIST 

always  unifovnT 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  s?  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  method*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

Cltt  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Ofiioss: 
Butto.  Denver.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


iTarm  Powders; 


eureka 


Original 
Lightweight  Power 


The  Cushman  it  the  original  light- 
weight, all-purpose  farm  engine. 

Unusual  care  in  design;  higher  stand- 
ards in  all  manufacturing  processes; 
perfected  balance,  and  refinements  in  ignition, 
carburetion  and  lubrication,  enable  Cushman 
Engines  to  deliver  more  power  per  pound. 


This  is  why  Cushman  Motors  weigh 
only  40  to  65  pounds  per  horsepower, 
depending  on  size,  yet  afford  as  much 
power  and  even  more  general  effici- 
ency than  is  possible  with  engines  of 
the  old  type  weighing  three  or  four 
times  as  much. 


Easy  to  Move  from  Job  to  Job 


Besides  doing  every  job  that  any  heavyweight 
engine  of  same  horsepower  will  do,  the  Cush- 
man Engine  may  be  attached  as  power  drive  to 
machines  in  the  field,  such  as  harvesters,  hay 
presses,  corn  binders,  pickers,  potato  diggers. 


Cushman  Motors  have  extra  equipment,  such 
as  Throttling  Governor.  Carburetor.  Friction 
Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump, 
without  extra  cost.  Write  for  the  Cushman 
Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  <*»a> 

956  North  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


ave  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  In 
ordinary  years,  double  thai  In  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drUls  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horsa  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS- "  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  718      CUrtatU,  Iowa 


IRRIGATION 

NATIONAL   IRRIGATION  EXPERT 

Water  developed  on  dry  farms.  Handles 
matters  like  water,  canals,  soil,  reservoirs, 
pumping,  or  gravity  systems.  16  out  ol 
every  20  dry  farms  can  get  water.  Con- 
sulting irrigation  expert  for  corporations. 
Twenty  years'  experience. 

Write  for  terms,  dates,  etc. 

A.  R.  KANAGA 

4228  26th  Street,     San  Francisco 


New  San  Joaquin  Valley  Electric  Rates 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  i.  Whitney,  Exeter.) 


By  a  ruling  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  the  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Company  and  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Power  &  Electric  Company  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  n%w  rates  to  their 
farmer  customers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  These  rates  took  effect  April 
1,  1920.  By  a  very  proper  law  these 
companies,  like  other  public  utilities, 
are  permitted  to  charge  rates  wkich 
the  Railroad  Commission  finds  will 
give  them  a  fair  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  and  yet  not  be  excessive  to 
the  public.  Like  all  other  laws,  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  way  this 
one  is  applied.  „• 

These  new  rates  have  caused  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  by  the  customers 
who  purchase  power  for  pumping  and 
other  agricultural  uses,  so  it  is  worth 
while  examining  them. 

Both  companies  will  now  have  the 
same  agricultural  rates.  Last  year 
they  were  the  same,  with  certain 
minor  differences.  The  details  given 
here  are  those  applying  to  the  Mt. 
Whitney  Company,  as  it  is  the  one 
with  which  the  writer  is  most  con- 
cerned and  most  familiar.  Certain  de- 
tails of  importance  herein  stated  were 
also  secured  from  Horace  J.  Evans, 
also  of  this  locality,  a  user  of  elec- 
tricity for  pumping,  President  of  the 
Tulare  County  Farm  Bureau  and  a 
representative  of  the  ranchers  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission over  electric  rates. 

Regular  Rates  Plus  15  Per  Cent 

For  some  time  past  the  customers  of 
the  Mt.  Whitney  have  not  only  been 
paying  a  regular  rate  for  electricity, 
but  also  15  per  cent  additional,  to 
cover  extra  costs  in' these  days  of  high 
prices.  Power  could  be  bought  on  a 
number  of  terms  or  schedules,  but  this 
surcharge  existed  on  all  of  them. 

If  a  man  had  an  orchard  or  vine- 
yard, as  a  rule  his  pumping  plant  was 
of  such  a  size  that  he  operated  con- 
tinuously for  six  to  eight  months  In 
the  year  and  had  a  flat  rate.  Some 
ranchers  had  a  rate  of  some  other  sort 
that  was  more  favorable  if  the  motor 
was  not  used  continuously.  The  flat 
rate,  where  ranchers  paid  for  continu- 
ous operation  and  expected  it,  was 
quite  general. 

With  that  surcharge  the  cost  of 
operating  a  five-horse  power  motor 
continuously  for  a  month  in  the  sum- 
mer under  a  flat  rate  contract  was 
about  $20.27.  Under  the  new  rates  a 
man  will  be  charged  only  and  strictly 
with  the  power  he  uses;  but  for  a 
five  horse  power  motor  or  less  on 
continuous  operation  he  will  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $9.65  per  horse  power  a 
month,  or  $48.25  in  the  month.  Mo- 
tors of  other  size  will  be  charged  in 
proportion.  If  his  motor  is  running 
overload  he  will  pay  more;  If  it  is 
working  less  than  full  load  he  will 
pay  less  and  he  will  not  have  to  pay 
when  it  is  not  working.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  when  he  is  not 
using  much  water,  his  charges  will  be 
well  below  the  $48.25  limit  and  the 
same  is  likely  to  be  true  toward  the 
end  of  the  irrigating  season.  For  the 
warmer  months  of  mid-summer, 
though,  they  are  likely  to  crowd  the 
top  figure  very  closely.  That  $48.25 
is  a  big  advance  over  $20.27. 

During  those  mid-summer  months 
it  can  be  seen  that  he  will  pay  ap- 
proximately double  what  he  paid  in 
1919,  provided  he  operates  steadily, 
and  almost  continuous  operation  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  An  electric  plant  is  so 
expensive  that  nearly  every  rancher 
has  a  plant  that  has  to  be  operated 
steadily  in  hot  weather  instead  of  one 
a  whole  lot  larger  than  can  be  oper- 
ated only  part  of  the  time.  People 
with  large  plants  that  formerly  oper- 
ated only  part  time  on  the  flat  rates 
will  now  come  Qut  approximately  the 
same,  provided  the  plant  does  not  op- 
erate more  than  280  hours  per  month. 
In  fact,  the  cost  for  power  to  con- 
sumers will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  former  flat  rates  for  250 
to  275  hours'  operation  per  month. 

One  good  feature  for  the  customer 
is  that  there  is  no  minimum  charge 
during  1920 — the  customer  pays  noth- 


ing at  all  when  he  uses  no  current. 
The  charge  for  a  small  amount  of 
power  is  greater  than  for  a  large 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
used,  but  the  extra  charge  for  small 
amounts  is  reasonable.  Under  the  old 
schedules  straight  meter  rates  were 
steep. 

The  meat  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  method  of  charging  for  power 
now  is  much  more  reasonable  than  it 
formerly  was,  but  it  does  seem  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  as  it  affects 
agricultural  users  of  electric  power 
has  had  a  tremendous  boost.  Looking 
at  the  normal  electric  pumping  plant  in 
its  normal  operation,  it  would  seem 
that  the  cost  of  power  has  advanced 
from  75  to  100  per  cent.  As  compared 
with  before-the-war  prices  of  other 
things ,  electricity  seems  sky  high. 
Good  spring  rains  this  season  evi- 
dently will  keep  the  bill  of  May  1 
down  to  reasonable  limits,  which  may 
i  not  be  the  case  other  years,  but  the 
r  bill  of  June  1  will  suggest  what  we 
have  ahead  of  us,  and  that  of  July  1 
and  that  of  several  months  following 
will  indicate  how  much  of  an  uproar 
is  justified  by  the  new  schedule. 

In  the  new  ruling  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
these  new  rates  are  granted  "tempor- 
arily" to  allow  for  the  natural  power 
shortage  of  this  season  and  extra  de- 
velopment expenses.  A  temporary 
opening  is  the  predecessor  as  a  rule 
of  a  permanent  opening,  and  the  fact 
that  these  rates  are  supposed  to  be 
temporary  is  not  very  comforting  to 
customers. 

V  Little  History. 

The  following  interesting  little  his- 
tory will  indicate  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  a  tremendous  increase 
in  charges.  This  history  relates 
strictly  to  the  Mt.  Whitney  Company, 
with  which  the  writer  Is  acquainted, 
and  the  understanding  is  that  the  San 
Joaquin  Company  has  undergMie 
somewhat  similar  changes.  At  lelst 
their  rates  have  run  along  near  those 
of  the  Mt.  Whitney.  In  the  natural 
development  of  its  business  the  Mt. 
Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Company 
secured  power  sites  in  the  mountains, 
installed  plants,  generated  electricity, 
l>ut  up  power  lines,  and  sold  that 
power  to  customers  at  a'  price  far 
lower  than  at  present  The  customers 
paid,  as  they  thought,  a  price  as  big 
as  the  company  figured  it  could  get. 
and  when  the  public  utilities  law  of 
the  Johnson  administration  put  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  the  change  was  wel- 
comed by  the  public.  The  success  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  was  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

However,  coming  back  to  the  story, 
In  1916  the  Mt.  Whitney  suddenly  ter- 
minated its  development  of  further 
hydro-electric  power,  or  any  other 
generating  facilities,  but  they  kept 
taking  on  an  immense  number  of 
new  customers  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
have  done  so  up  to  the  present. 

The  "Nigger"  In  the  Wood  Pile. 

To  secure  electricity  for  this  new 
business  they  have  had  to  buy  power 
on  the  outside.  That  power  they  pur- 
chase from  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  and  there  is  the 
nigger  in  the  woodpile.  The  Edison 
Company  purchased  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Company  In  1916.  and  since  that 
time  has  controlled  its  policy  and 
expenditures.  Consequently,  the  Mt 
Whitney  Company  does  not  care 
how  much  they  pay  for  power  pur- 
chased— it  is  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 

Why  don't  they  care  how  much  they 
pay?  Simply  because  the  customers 
have  to  pay  them  in  proportion.  They 
can  go  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
and  say,  "We  are  compelled  to  buy 
power  from  the  Edison  Company  and 
we  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  for  it;  the 
law  permits  us  to  charge  rates  that 
will  cover  all  expenses  and  make  In- 
terest on  our  money,  so  we  have  to 
put  our  rates  up."  Then  the  rates  go 
up.  It  does  not,  it  Is  true,  make  the 
Mt.  Whitney  pay  any  greater  dlvi- 
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dends,  bnt  it  certainly  puts  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  Edison  Company, 
which  owns  the  whole  thing  after  all. 
The  whole  proposition  will  be  plain. 
The  Edison  Company  bases  its  charge 
on  steam-generated  power,  but  sup- 
plies water-generated  power  in  the 
main.  However,  its  dividends  also 
are  regulated  by  legal  authority. 

The  change  that  this  method  of  se- 
curing power  has  made  in  costs  will 
be  clear  from  a  few  figures:  From 
1913  to  1916,  while  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Company  was  developing  its  own 
power  and  selling  only  what  it  devel- 
oped, it  cost  them  about  $11  to  $13, 
round  numbers,  to  produce  or  gener- 
ate the  power  that  was  sold  for  $100. 
There  was  a  great  amount  of  extra 
expense  between  the  $11  and  the  $100, 
but  this  cost  was  simply  the  generat- 
ing, or  production  cost.  Stated  more 
definitely:  "For  each  $100  gross  in- 
come taken  in  by  the  Mt.  Whitney  it 
cost  $11  (round  numbers)  in  1913  to 
produce  at  point  of  production." 

However,  as  soon  as  the  company 
had  contracted  for  all  the  power  their 
plants  could  generate  and  bought  ex- 
tra power  from  the  Edison  Company, 
which  owned  them,  the  cost  of  getting 
electricity  jumped  away  up.  In  1916 
the  average  cost  of  producing  power 
was  about  $12  or  $13;  in  1917,  when 
they  began  to  buy  power,  it  became 
$28  per  $100  of  gross  income;  in  1918 
it  was  $45  and  in  1919  it  was  over 
$50.00.  Indications  are  that  this  cost 
will  mount  up  until  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  ranchers  at  the  foot  of  the 
streams  that '  generate  this  power  will 
pay  as  much  for  their  electricity  as 
the  orange  growers  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia several  hundred  miles  away,  in 
spite  of  the  cost  of  the  power  lines 
and  waste  of  electricity  over  thoso 
hundreds  of  miles  of  wire. 


CLOVER   COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


Growers  of  sweet  clover  often  want 
to  save  seed;  but  in  doing  so,  they 
must  cut  the  clover  before  threshing; 
and  then  if  they  want  the  straw  as 
fertilizer,  it  must  be  spread  again  over 
the  land.  This  loose  straw  is  a  nui- 
sance in  plowing,  but  is  more  valuable 
than  manure.  To  harvest  the  seed 
and  leave  most  of  the  clover  plants 
standing  ready  to  turn  under  easily, 
is  the  purpose  of  a  clover-seed  com- 
bined harvester  recently  put  onto  the 
market.  It  precedes  the  four  horses 
which  pull  it  through  the  field.  It 
cuts  a  nine-foot  swath  and  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  One  man 
operates  it  and  one  drives  the  horses, 
guiding  the  machine  by  means  of  a 
caster  wheel  at  the  rear.  The  capacity 
is  rated  at  20  to  50  bushels  per  day. 
Long  pointed  guards  catch  the  tops 
of  the  plants  and  guide  them  to  the 
beaters  as  the  machine  moves  for- 
ward. The  seed  is  drawn  by  air  draft 
to  conveyors,  which  carry  it  back  to 
screens  and  a  bin  on  the  machine 
where  it  is  sacked. 


GREEN  PEAS  AUCTIONED. 


The  time  has  been  when  the  great 
tonnage  of  green  peas  grown  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  sold  on  a  hit  or  miss  plan  of 
marketing  on  the  streets  and  through 
commission  firms.  It  was  not  satis- 
factory; but,  according  to  M.  S.  Cunha 
of  the  Farm  Produce  Sales  Co.  of  Hay- 
ward,  for  the  past  two  years  the  mar- 
keting has  been  on  a  totally  different 
and  a  satisfactory  basis.  Mr.  Cunha 
says  that  90  per  cent  of  the  growers 
between  San  Jose  and  San  Lorenzo, 
approximately  400,  have  signed  up  to 
have  their  locally  marketed  peas, 
sweet  corn,  rhubarb,  and  potatoes 
auctioned  by  the  Sales  Co.  Auctions 
are  held  daily  except  Saturday  at 
Hayward,  beginning  at  3  P.  M.  Mr. 
Cunha  attributes  most  of  the  success 
of  the  scheme  to  the  fact  that  all 
checks  are  issued  by  the  buyers  direct 
to  the  farmers,  five  per  cent  being  de- 
ducted for  auction  charges. 


Provisions  and  even  clothes  are 
bought  wholesale  and  distributed  at  a 
price  close  to  cost  to  the  31,000  em- 
ployes of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Identification 
cards  for  the  employees  have  proved 
necessary. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  FREIGHT  LINES 
INCREASE. 


Fifty  applications  for  permits  to 
operate  freight  lines  or  automobile 
stage  lines  were  made  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  during  March,  1920. 
Twenty  of  these  were  for  motor 
trucking  and  eleven  of  them  were 
granted.  Thirty  were  for  auto  stages 
and  seventeen  of  these  were  granted. 
Two  lines  asked  permission  to  dis- 
continue. One  of  these  wants  to  retire 
because  most  of  the  foundrymen  from 
whom  he  expected  patronage  have 
machines  of  their  own! 


180 »«  4500 

GALLONJ* 
PER  MINUTE 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPX 

—dive  most  dependable 
Service 
-over  6000  in  use 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LarAntfelar 
Cat. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  H9  25 


The  Pioneer 

Down  through  the  years  since  the 
start  of  the  tractor  industry  has  come 
the  Rumely  OilPull  with  its  leadership 
unchallenged.  No  other  tractor  can  equal 
this  remarkable  OilPull  record  of  per- 
formance for  unrivaled  dependability, 
economy  and  durability. 

It  combines  many  exclusive  advan- 
tages— guaranteed  kerosene  burning,  oil 
cooling,  highly  refined  motor,  crank  shaft 
of  U.  S.  Naval  specifications,  dual  lubri- 
cating system,  etc. 

Let  us  send  the  OilPull  catalog. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

J  17-19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


READ  this  leaf  from  the  tractor 
experience    of    BYank  Gerry, 

  St.   Charles,    Minnesota,  who 

bought  the  first  Avery  Tractor  back 
In  1911. 

There  axe  thousands  of  tractor 
owners  like  Mr.  Gerry  who  would 
be  just  as  sunprised  and  enthusi- 
astic if  they  once  tried  a  K-W  Mag- 
neto— because  it  is  specially  de- 
signed for  tractor  service. 

The  first  tractor  manufacturers' 
had  much  to  contend  with.  The 
Avery  Co.  early  appreciated  a  mag- 
neto specially  built  for  tractor  work 
■ — became  one  of  our  first  customers 
and  have  used  K-W  Magnetos  con- 
tinuously. 

If  your  tractor  Is  not  working 
right— try  Mr.  Gerry's  plan — ask  us 
to  equip  it  with  a  K-W  Magneto. 


CmttK-WjlGNITION  cfr 

2889  Vl>/tU¥EUIIO.0HIO.  U  S4. 
Chester  Ave. 


The  Story  of  Ignition 
On  The  First  Avery 

"/  bought  the  first  Avery  Gas  Tractor  tltat  they  sent  out  in  the 
fall  of  1911  arid  used  it  till  the  fall  of  1919,  when  I  sold  it  and 
bought  a  new  25-50  Avery. 

"My  first  tractor  was  equipped  with  an    Magneto  when 

I  got  it  and  it  did  such  unsatisfactory  work  that  the  company  re- 
placed it  with  a  .,  which  did  very  well,  but  was  of  such  deli- 
cate construction  that  it  failed  to  stand  up  to  the  rough  usage  a 
Magneto  gets  in  tractor  service  and  was  replaced  with  a   

These  outfits  did  what  I  supposed  was  good  work  until!  bought 
a  small  tractor  for  field  zvork  equipped  with  a  K-W  High  Tension 
Magneto,  and  after  operating  it  a  few  days,  I  got  a  K-W  Model  TK 
Magneto  and  put  it  on  my  Avery  rig,  and  in  all  the' time  I  ran  it, 
it  never  failed  me  once  starting  or  in  running  under  any  zveather 
conditiotis. 

"The  25-50  Avery  I  now  have  came  equipped  with  a  K-W 
Model  HK  and  gives  the  very  best  service." 


Fires  Any  Fuel— Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop 
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California  Hogs  Are  of  the  Best 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


Time  and  again  the  demonstration 
has  beea  made  that  many  sections  of 
the  State  of  California  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  raising  hogs  of  the 
highest  quality  and  withal  grown  as 
economically  as  any  place  in  the 
world.  Swine  growers  coming  from 
the  East,  however,  cannot  believe  it 
possible  that  hogs  can  be  grown  that 
equal  those  of  the  corn  belt. 

One  of  the  breeders  of  purebred 
hogs  at  Atwater,  J.  Q.  Martin,  is  so 
sure  that  we  have  all  that  is  claimed 
for  our  State  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph that  he  sent  in  the  breeding  and 
weight  certificates  of  his  Poland-China 
gilt  sired  by  Chief  Sunshine  3rd,  and 
out  of  Big  Mollie,  to  clinch  the  argu- 
ment. The  litter  of  which  this  gilt  is 
one,  was  farrowed  October  2d,  and 
consisted  of  7  sows  and  one  boar. 
Owing  to  cold  weather  the  pigs  did 
not  get  as  good  a  start  as  they  would 
otherwise,  but  at  the  end  of  4  months, 
on  the  p«blic  scales  at  Atwater,  one 
gilt  tipped  the  balance  at  150  lbs. — 


a  pretty  good  pig  for  any  country. 

Mr.  Martin  says:  "The  East  has 
nothing  on  us  out  here  when  it  comes 
to  raising  hogs,  especially  when  our 
mild  winters  and  long  summers,  with 
almost  year-round  alfalfa  pasture  and 
grain,  like  barley,  milo,  maize  and 
Egyptian  corn,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Pigs  grow  from  the  start, 
just  keep  on  growing,  and  furnish  as 
good  pork  or  better  than  is  grown 
anywhere  with  a  very  lare  percentage 
of  lean  meat,  especially  suitable  for 
making  either  the  highest  quality  of 
hams  and  bacon  or  furnishing  the 
best  cuts  of  fresh  pork. 

"Many  swine  growers  go  East  for 
stock  simply  for  the  advertising  con- 
nected with  it  just  as  some  of  the 
Eastern  cattle  and  sheep  breeders  go 
to  England  and  Scotland  for  breed- 
ing stock.  It  won't  be  long— in  fact, 
has  already  been  done — before  East- 
ern men  will  be  coming  to  this  land 
of  sunshine  for  some  of  our  quick- 
growing,  strong-constitutioned  stock 
of  all  kinds." 


THE  HO  RAN  POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 


Something  seems  to  be  wrong  with 
the  parebred  hog  market  when  29 
such  Poland-China  as  were  offered  by 
N.  K.  Horan  of  Lockeford  did  not 
bring  higher  prices  than  they  did  at 
his  sale  of  April  6th.  We  all  expect 
somewhat  of  a  reaction  from  the  "blue 
sky"  prices  of  the  war  period,  but  not 
all  at  once.  However,  purebred  hog 
sales  have  not  in  a  general  way  shown 
the  prices  desired  lately.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  regis- 
tered hog  business  is  in  a  bad  way,  for 
it  is  not  To  be  sure  the  market  hog 
met  are  not  receiving  pay  for  the  feed 
given  their  animals,  let  alone  labor, 
interest  on  investment,  etc.,  and  the 
prices  received  for  their  stock  is  re- 
flected in  the  prices  received  for  the 
purebred  stuff. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only 
abont  3  per  cent  of  the  hogs  of  the 
United  States  are  registered,  and  there 
will  always  be  a  market  for  the  fash- 
ionable purebreds.  There  will  be  ups 
and  downs  of  the  business,  of  course, 
but  when  the  downs  will  provide 
prices    for   breeding  stock  that  are 


double  what  the  market  hog  prices 
are,  it  surely  is  not  discouraging. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  enticing 
enough  so  that  one  of  the  leading 
Duroc  breeders  of  the  State,  J.  E. 
Thorp,  paid  $210.00  for  Darkness  A 
1st,  a  tried  sow.  The  total  number 
sold  was  29,  bringing  $1,815.00,  or 
double  the  price  that  29  two-hundred- 
pound  hogs  would  have  brought  at  the 
present  market  prices. 

Leachman  and  Snooks  of  Sacramen- 
to cried  the  sale. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL  UMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  ot 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Tow?  brail  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing1. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CRRKS,  CALIFORNIA 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Crcamcup   Herd   offers  service  bulls  and 
buU  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding-.  Females 
offered  for  foundaUon  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  CaL 

K.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out  North   First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holsteln  Frieslans 

Price  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspee- 
tieo  invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


THE  C  ALIFORNIA  INTERN ATION  VI 
LITESTOCK  SHOW. 


More  or  less  anxiety  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  various  times,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  by  livestock 
men  throughout  the  State  as  to 
whether  a  livestock  show  would  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  this  fall.  At 
no  time  nor  by  any  one  among  those 
interests  has  a  word  been  heard 
against  holding  such  a  show  and  ev- 
erywhere there  is  a  desire  for  it.  This 
found  expression  at  an  informal  gath- 
ering of  breeders  of  purebred  live- 
stock in  the  office  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week. 

Representative  men,  breeders  of  all 
classes  of  livestock,  were  present 
and  enthusiastically  and  unanimously 
voted  to  use  every  effort  to  make  per- 
manent the  initial  exhibition  held  last 
fall.  The  sentiment  was  in  favor  of 
immediate  action  and  tentative  plans 
were  laid  for  starting  the  work.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  directors  of  the  last  show  to 
arrange  for  preliminary  work  and 
plans. 

C.  N.  Hawkins  of  Hollister  pre- 
sided and  D.  J.  Stollery  acted  as  sec- 
retary.   Among  others  present  were: 

A.  D.  McCarty  of  the  California  Po- 
land-China Breeders'  Association;  J. 
Francis  O'Connor,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress;  Frank 

B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Swine  Breeders'  Association;  Prof. 
J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  University 
Farm.  Davis;  H.  M.  Barngrover,  Here- 
ford breeder;  H.  L.  Hill  and  A.  C. 
Jenvey  of  Toyon  Farms  Association; 
and  Ted  Lovell  of  the  Blackhawk 
Ranch. 


Sheep  shearing  started  in  Humboldt 
and  Elko  counties  April  1st,  on  the 
ranches  of  Lay  Brothers,  Sylvan  Siard, 
and  the  W.  T.  Jenkins  Company.  The 
rate  for  shearing  this  year  is  said  to 
be  17c  per  head. 


—  LI  LAC  RANCH= 

ABERDEEN    ANGUS  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Kendrick  CB  2nd,  son  of  Epistos,  International  Grand 
Champion.    A  line  collection  of  females  from  the  best  families  of  the 
breed,  including  Blackbirds,  Pride's  Ericas  and  Queen  Mothers. 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  Lilac 


A.  NOGtiLE, 
8apt 


ESCONDLDO,  CALIF. 
San  Diego  Co. 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE  FARMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.    50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  l«  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  rood  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  in  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AM)  HAKES  PROSPERITY. 

write 


For 


to 


information   relative   to    DUEOC-JKKSET  HOGS, 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc- Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm*s  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc- Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR.,  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  for 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


HOME  OF  $1600  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


A-l  Durocs 


Best  Breeding 
Big  Type 

TLSALIA,  CALIF. 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

Phis  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking'.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The  Only  Importer  of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    KESHAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Segis  Pontiac  Abbekerk 

Son  of  SEGIS  POJTTIAC  DE  SOL  BURKE  Heads  My  Holsteln  Hrrd 

STURGEON  STOCK  RANCH,  Tulare,  Cal. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CALVES 

protected  against  Blackleg  for  LIFE  with  ONE  treatment  vouch  for  Parity  Blackleg 
Aggressui  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas  Process).  Absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Cannot  transmit  disease.  Brand,  castrate,  etc..  when  you  vaccinate.  OTHER  PURITY 
PRODUCTS : — Anti-Abortion  Vaccine  for  Cattle;  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Vaccine  for 
Cattle  and  Sheep;  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  and  High  < 'omit  Mixed  Infection  Vaccine  for 
Swine.    For  service  that  counts,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Mgr.,  Riverside,  California 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKI.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  reunion.  Prop..  Woodland,  Cal. 


Scratches "   in  Horses 


The  horse  ailment  known  as  "Scratches"  is 
often  caused  by  mud  and  slush  freezing  to 
long  hair  back  of  the  fetlocks,  keeping  the 
skin  soaked  in  a  cold,  dirty  slop.  Avoid  this 
and  other  ailments  by  spring  clippiaa;.  Use  a 
Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  Only  • 
S12.75.  Send  92— pay  balanco  on  arrival. 
CHICAGO  I  I  lAlltl.K  SHAFT  CO-  Bent.  A, 
103  12th  -t.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  mVf  LOT  #F  SCOTCH  SHOET- 
HOKNS  AT  ©RMOffDALE. 


Another  consignment  of  choicely 
bred  Shorthorn  females  for  Ormon- 
dale  Ranch,  near  Redwood  City,  the 
home  of  "Little  Sweetheart,"  (the  1919 
champion  Shorthorn  cow  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Circuit  and  of  the  Chicago 
International),  has  just  arrived  from 
Ollie,  Iowa.    They  consist  of: 

Ramsden  Queen,  a  roan,  2-year-old, 
by  Roan  Winner,  out  of  Ramsden 
Lady.  Roan  May,  another  roan,  2- 
year-old,  by  Golden  King,  out  of  Red 
May.  Snowball,  a  white  4-year-old 
cow  by  Bessie's  Count,  out  of  Lady 
Narcissus,  has  a  6-month's-old  roan 
heifer  calf  at  her  side  by  Gartly  Lans- 
downe.  These  first  three  are  all  bred 
to  Imp.  Gartly  Lansdowne.  Orange 
Lassie,  a  roan  2-year-old,  by  that 
great  sire  Orangeman,  out  of  Red 
Rose.  Queen  Generosity  is  a  roan  3- 
year-old  by  Royal  Duke,  first  dam, 
Generosity  Choice  (197918). 

The  first  three  cows  are  from  the 
Marshall  Stock  Farm  at  Ollie,  Iowa, 
and  the  last  two  are  from  the  herd  of 
Ward  N.  Rowland  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Supt.  James  McDonnell  is  particu- 
larly well-pleased  with  this  new  lot  of 
breeding  matrons,  and  says:  "It  is  our 
aim  to  carry  at  Ormondale,  the  class 
of  females  that  will  produce  'top- 
notchers,'  and  I  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  way.  'Little  Sweetheart  2nd'  is 
coming  along  grandly.  She  promises 
as  much  distinction  as  her  sister.  We 
have  bred  her  t»  the  new  bull  Boqu- 
han  Guinea  Stamp,  and  I  predict  a 
royal  calf." 


BOY  FEEDS  PIGS  AT  LOW  COST. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

A  better  record  in  pig-feeding  con- 
tests each  year  for  three  years  shows 
the  benefit  Stewart  Duhig  of  Napa 
county  has  received  from  the  pig  clubs 
now  carried  on  under  leadership  of 
Assistant  Farm  Advisor  W.  F.  Carroll. 
When  the  writer  looked  at  young  Du- 
hig's  pigs  recently,  they  were  both 
fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  though 
only  two  months  along  in  a  four- 
months'  contest.  A  purebred  Chester 
White,  weighing  72  pounds  at  the 
start,  had  gained  125  pounds  in  55 
days,  when  they  were  weighed  re- 
cently in  the  presence  of  Farm  Ad- 
visor H.  J.  Baade.  The  grade  Berk- 
shire, which  weighed  57  pounds  at 
the  start,  had  gained  131  pounds  in 
the  55  days.  The  pigs  are  weighed 
once  a  week  by  use  of  a  convenient 
crate  and  scales.  When  the  cost  of 
gains  was  figured  up  after  about  five 
weeks  of  the  contest,  it  was  found 
that  the  white  hog  had  made  its  gain 
at  a  cost  of  8.1  cents  per  pound,  not 
including  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired in  feeding.  The  grade  black 
hog's  gains  had  cost  8.3  cents  per 
pound.  Stewart  claims  that  the  feed- 
ing takes  only  70  minutes  per  week, 
-and  there  is  nothing  much  else  to  do 
as  the  pigs  run  loose  in  the  barnyard. 


GLENN    COUNT!  DCROC-JEKSEY 
BREEDERS  ORGANIZE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

Organization  seems  to  be  the  fash- 
ionable thing  in  this  progressive  age 
of  war,  strikes  and  holdups,  and  as 
long  as  the  breeders  of  Duroc- Jerseys 
have  a  very  fashionable  type  of  swine 
they  concluded  to  finish  the  job  and 
"get  together"  in  the  latest  approved 
manner,  with  a  president  to  keep  them 
in  order  when  they  show  signs  of  re- 
bellion, a  secretary  to  keep  a  record 
of  their  meritorious  acts,  with  a  board 
of  directors  to  see  that  none  of  the 
members  stray  into  the  camps  of 
growers  of  black  swine. 

Clayton  N.  Slocum  was  made  presi- 
dent and  D.  P.  Small,  secretary. 
Messrs  Wait,  Harney  and  Bright  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  Charter  mem- 
bers number  twenty-four  which  makes 
this,  even  though  the  youngest,  one  of 
the  strongest  county  swine  associa- 
tions in  the  State. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Leavitt  announced  a 
meeting  on  April  17th  to  form  a  fed- 
eration of  all  Glenn  county  swine 
breeders  to  work  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  carry  on  market  hog  auctions. 
The  situation  shows  a  great  need  of 
such  co-operative  sales. 


INCREASE  YOUR  CREAM  PROFITS 

you  are  not  getting  every  trace  of  cream  from 
your  skimming  you're  losing  good  money  and 
any  inferior  method  of  skimming  at  present 
values  of  butterfat  means  a  big  loss. 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 
nse  a 

VIKING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

You're  dairying  for  profit — make  sure 
you  get  it. 

The  simplest  separator  made  today. 
Whole  bowl  can  be  cleansed  in  three 
minutes. 

Everywhere  it  proves  a  profit-maker 
for  the  farmer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Go  to 
your  local  dealer  and  see  the  Viking 
in  operation,  or  write  for  illustrated 
catalog.   Dept.  Y, 

ISM   SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

507  SO.  WELLS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Feed  Calves 

Good,  wholesome  food.  Return 
fat  to  skim  milk  by  adding  the 
richest  in  fat  food,  AN-FO  Calf 
Meal.  Or  if  yon  have  no  skim 
milk,  AN-FO  Calf  Meal  in 
water  will  nourish  them  well. 
NO  SCOURS.  Feed  Dealers, 
or  Animal  Food  Co.,  Oakland. 


CALF 
MEAL 


California  Breeders  ^ 

$350,000.00 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales.  CALIFORNIA 
BREEDERS'  SALES  &  PEUKLREE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cel. 


With  the  coming  of  Spring  millions  and  millions  of  disease  germs  that 
have  lain  dormant  through  the  Winter  take  life  and  breed  and  multiply. 
Springtime  is  clean-up  time. 

It  is  the  wise  stockman  today  who,  upon  the  first  approach  of  Spring — 
gives  his  premises  a  thorough  disinfecting — cleans  out  the  chicken  houses 
—disinfects  the  barns  and  lots — and  cleanses  the  stock  thoroughly. 

This  is  the  age  of  sanitation.  Never  have  we  seen  such  a  demand  for  a  good  Dip — 
farmers  and  stockmen  who  a  few  years  ago  considered  from  one  to  five  gallons  enough  for  a 
season,  now  use  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  a  year.  Thousands  of  feeders  with  an  average 
size  herd  use  50  gallons  a  year — and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  investments  on  the  farm. 
During  the  month  of  January  our  Dip  business  showed  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  as 
compared  with  January,  1919.  There  must  be  a  reason— Economy  Germicide  Dip  must  give 
satisfaction.    It  does. 

Economy  Germicide  Dip  comes  in  five  gallon  cans — also  15,  30  and  50-gallon  steel 
drums.  The  drums'  are  handy,  fitted  with  lock  faucet — no  waste  whatever.  Write — let  us 
know  the  quantity  of  Dip  you  use  and  we  will  give  you  price  and  terms. 


Economy  Hog  and 
Cattle  Powder  Co. 


HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Co., 
1016-1017  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  tell  me  about  your  Economy  Germicide  Dip.  I 

generally  use   gallons  per  year.    I  have 

 hogs  horses  sheep. 

 cattle. 

Name   

P.  O.  ...  

State   


WHAT  EVERY  RANCHER 
SHOULD  KNOW 


Every  rancher  should  know  that  the  "Simplex"  Silo  really 
is  scientifically  correct — whether  he  intends  to  buy  a  silo  this 
spring  or  not. 

He  may  forget  that  the  staves  of  the  "Simplex"  are  cut  in 
one-piece  lengths  the  height  of  the  Silo,  which  eliminates  end 
joints  and  makes  leakage  impossible. 

He  may  forget  that  the  "Simplex  is  constructed  of  Clear 
Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir),  which  gives  the  inner  surface  of  the 
silo  the  smoothness  of  a  shotgun  barrel. 


He  may  forget  that  the  steel  hoops,  patented  Interlocking 
Anchorage  System,  and  Crissel  Tangent  Top  perform  the  triple 
Inly  of  keeping  the  inner  wall  always  perpendicular,  the  silo  in 
a  true  circle,  and  bind  the  staves  to  the  concrete  base  so  rigidly 
that  the  highest  winds  cannot  twist  the  silo  or  blow  it  over. 

All  of  these  features  which  comply  with  scientific  require- 
ments may  be  forgotten  by  the  busy  ranch  owner.  But  when 
the  time  comes  that  he  needs  another  silo,  he  should  remember 
this  fact: 

"Simplex"  Silos  ARE  Scientifically  Correct. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  a  folder  describing  Simplex  SiVos;  also 
information  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 

Name  

Address   


16  California  Street 
SAIN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Calf  Won't  Drink. 

To  the  Editor:  A  valuable  heifer 
calf  is  indifferent  about  drinking 
milk,  and  does  not  eat  enough  to  keep 
fat.  She  ran  with  the  cow  for  10 
days.  Then  when  I  tried  to  teach  her 
to  drink  the  usual  methods  failed  and 
starvation  was  tried.  Now  she  will 
drink  warm  fresh  milk  direct  from  the 
cow,  but  only  about  2  to  3  quarts  a 
day.  What  can  I  do  to  induce  her  to 
eat  more? — F.  N,  P.,  Orland. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Calves  allowed  to  run  with  the  dam 
for  so  long  a  period  are  slow  about 
learning  to  drink  milk,  and  in  this 
case  the  starvation  method  may  have 
resulted  in  a  stunted  puny  condition 
and  the  young  animal  may  be  slow  in 
recovering.  The  calf  is  old  enough 
now  to  commence  to  eat  a  little 
chopped  feed  and  hay.  Do  not  feed 
more  milk  at  one  time  than  it  will 
drink  up  clean.  Place  a  little  bran 
and  barley  meal  in  the  bucket  after 
the  calf  has  finished  drinking  the  milk. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  little 
of  the  feed  in  its  mouth.  A  calf  of  6 
weeks  of  age  ought  to  eat  V2  lb.  grain 
a  day.  If  it  once  gets  to  eating  grain 
it  probably  will  drink  milk  better.  Be 
sure  to  have  all  feeding  utensils  clean. 


Profit  in  Old  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to 
start  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  have 
been  advised  to  purchase  a  few  old 
ewes  that  will  be  culled  from  a  large 
band  this  season.  Would  this  be  a 
good  plan? — P.  W.  Y.,  Upper  Lake. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  sheep 
men  to  discard  every  year  old  ewes 
that  probably  would  not  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  range  conditions  and 
return  a  profit  another  season.  These 
discarded  ewes  that  are  strong  and 
have  good  udders  will  probably,  un- 
der ordinary  farm  conditions,  raise  one 
or  two  lambs,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
coming  season.  Many  times  the  only 
reason  for  discarding  a  ewe  is  be- 
cause she  has  a  "broken  mouth";  in 
other  words,  has  commenced  to  lose 
her  front  teeth.  In  a  small  flock  and 
^here  there  is  good  feed,  she  will 
thrive  and  raise  a  lamb  for  a  year  or 
more.  Care  should  be  taken  to  be 
sure  the  udders  are  all  right,  other- 
wise the  young  lamb  will  arrive  in  the 
world  without  a  supply  of  its  natural 
food. 


Cow  Coughs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  a  hacking  cough,  otherwise  she 
seems  to  be  in  perfect  health  and 
gives  a  nice  lot  of  milk.  Has  been  fed 
-musty  hay  but  now  gets  nothing  but 
bran  and  good  pasture.  Would  appre- 
ciate your  advice.  Also  how  to  have 
her  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  test? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Vina. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

The  symptoms  given  are  too  vague. 
Tell  us  more  about  the  case.  If  the 
cough  is  not  severe  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  milk  this 
is  an  indication  that  it  is  not  very 
serious.  It  may  pass  off  after  run- 
ning on  the  pasture  for  a  while.  Write 
Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  care  of  the  State 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento, 
about  having  your  cow  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis. 

[Again  we  must  ask  correspondents 
to  sign  their  names  when  writing  for 
information. — Ed.] 


Cream  Rich  or  Poor. 

To  the  Editor. — What  test  on  cream 
brings  the  dairyman  the  most  money? 
My  cream  tests  40  to  43  per  cent  and 
have  been  told  a  lower  test  would 
bring  me  more  money. — A  Newman 
Subscriber. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

If  your  separator  skims  equally 
clean  when  set  for  40  per  cent  cream 
as  it  does  when  set  for  20  per  cent, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  20  per 
cent  cream  would   amount  on  the 


average  to  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
of  butterfat  on  each  1,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
You  would  have  left  a  smaller  amouat 
of  skim-milk  from  the  thinner  cream. 
If  you  were  shipping  cream  and  pay- 
ing transportation  charges  the  richer 
cream  would  be  the  most  economical. 
Practically  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence if  you  are  paid  on  the  butterfat 
basis. 


Chasing  Dairy  f ovf. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  it  injure  a  cow 
in  any  way  to  chase  her  and  get  the 
animal  heated  and  excited  a  week  or 
two  after  being  bred?  Would  it  cause 
loss  of  embryo? — C.  D.,  Pleyto. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Never  chase  and  excite  any  farm 
animal,  especially  a  dairy  cow.  A 
dairy  cow  is  a  milk  machine  that 
works  best  under  normal  conditions, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  bring 
about  abnormal  conditions  lessens 
milk  production.  The  conditions  you 
describe  might  possibly  cause  the  loss 
of  the  embryo  at  the  period  you  men- 
tion, but  all  chances  are  against  it. 


Haematuria. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  valuable 
cow  that  has  been  passing  bloody 
urine  for  some  time  and  gradually 
getting  worse.  Has  never  been  in- 
jured to  our  knowledge.  She  eats 
well  and  milks  40  lbs.  daily.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  this  trouble,  or  should 
I  sell  her  to  the  butcher?— C.  H.  G., 
Areata. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely.) 
The  blood  may  come  from  kidneys, 
bladder,  or  vagina.  In  many  cases  a 
cure  can -toe  effected.  Give  the  cow  2 
or  3  quarts  daily  of  whole  flaxseed 
tea.  Give  the  following  prescription: 
Tannic  acid,  2  ounces;  glycerine,  4 
ounces;  distilled  water,  22  ounces; 
wine  ergot,  4  ounces;  oil  cinnamon, 
10  minims.  Mix  and  give  a  table- 
spoonful  3  or  4  times  daily. 


Leaking  Teats. 

To  the  Editor:  Milk  drops  from  two 
teats  of  fresh  cow.  What  is  the  cause 
and  what  is  the  remedy? — S.  H.  S.,  Lo- 
mita. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

This  is  a  trouble  that  sometimes 
causes  serious  loss  of  milk  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  negligible.  It  is  due 
to  a  weakness  of  the  sphincter 
muscle,  which  hold  the  teat  orifice 
closed  under  usual  pressure.  It  is 
more  noticeable  in  fresh  cows  as  there 
is  more  udder  distension  at  this  time, 
and  is  the  opposite  condition  of  that 
existing  in  very  hard  milkers.  Not 
much  can  be  done  for  it.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  seal  the  teats  with 
collodion,  but  without  any  permanent 
benefit. 


Umbilical  Hernia. 

To  the  Editor:  Three  weeks  old  foal 
has  a  swollen  navel.  The  swelling  is 
about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  hangs 
down  3  inches.  Not  hard  or  inflamed. 
What  is  the  remedy? — F.  B.,  Wasco. 

(Answered    by   Dr.    E.   J.  Creely.) 

Give  a  purge  of  Olive  Oil.  After  12 
hours'  fast,  throw  the  colt  and  return 
the  protrusion.  Then  draw  two  folds 
of  skin  together  by  wooden  or  iron 
clamps  but  without  sufficient  pressure 
to  cause  sloughing  of  the  skin.  Apply 
Iodine  to  the  surrounding  structures 
and  the  rupture  will  resolve  itself  in 
so  young  an  animal. 


Free  Martins. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  a  heifer  calf 
that  is  twin  with  a  bull  calf  reproduce 
like  other  females?    I  have  been  told 
they  would  not. — E.  L.  C,  Turlock. 
(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Such  animals  will  not  breed  and 
should  be  sold  for  veal. 


The  information  has  come  to  the 
office  that  H.  S.  Teasdale,  Berkshire 
breeder  of  Sparks,  Nevada,  will  ex- 
hibit swine  of  his  favorite  breed  at 
the  California  fairs  this  season. 


Over  Forty  Years  Ago— 

the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  came  to  the  aid  of  th% 
dairy  farmer.  It  eliminated  a  great  deal  of  the  drudgery 
from  dairying  and  made  possible  a  world-wide  advance 
in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  also  an  important  invention 
and  comes  to  the  daryman's  aid  to  do  away  with  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  in  practical 
operation  on  cows  of  every  breed  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  has  been  put  on  the  market  with  the  con- 
fidence that  it  will  add  new  impetus  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  further  enhance  the  world-wide  prestige  of  the  name 
DE  LAVAL. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different  type 
of  machine,  both  as  to  design  and  operation,  positive 
and  uniform  in  action  from  day  to  day;  and  faster, 
more  economical  and  more  reliable  than  any  other 
method  of  milking.  The  sanitary  features  are  of  special 
importance  and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  dairy- 
men in  their  efforts  to  produce  milk  having  the  highest 
market  value. 

An  additional  insurance  of  lasting  satisfaction  to  users 
of  De  Laval  Milkers  lies  in  the  De  Laval  Company's 
well-known  facilities  and  reputation  for  service. 

The  Milker  you  have  hoped  for. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

The  largest  dairy  supply  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
61  BEALE  STBEET,  SAN  FRAXCISCO,  CAE. 
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Our  First 
Semi-Annual 
Private  Sale 


Not  an  auction,  but  on  oppor- 
tunity to  make  selections  in  a 
careful,  leisurely  manner  from 
lists  soon  to  be  prepared  by 

TOYON  FARM 
ASSOCIATION 

MILLS  BLDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


These  .offerings  are  the  result 
of  five  years  of  collection  and 
breeding  with  type  and  health 
always  in  mind. 


SMALL  FOUNDATION 
HERDS 

Bulls  and  Heifers  bred  to  our 
phenomenal  yearly  record 
BULLS 

FREE  FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Animals  purchased  from  ns  will 
have  every  advantage  from  the 
future  development  of  their 
families  in  our  herd. 

BKMT5MBEB,  A  FEDERAL  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  HEALTH  WITH 
EVERT  ANIMAL  WE  SELL. 


If  this  means  anything  to  you, 
WRITE  US!  WRITE  US  NOW! 


GET  ON  OUR 
MAILING  LIST 

If  the  bnll  Is  half  the  herd,  the 
cow  is  the  other  half.    We  have 
both  to  offer  yon. 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

The  Timm  Certified  Milk  Dairy  at 
Dixon  is  now  probably  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  About  500 
cows  are  being  milked  at  present  with 
the  fat  test  running  from  4.2  to  4.6  per 
cent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Orland 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand 
was  elected  president;  C.  A.  Whitsett, 
vice-president;  Kirby  Clark,  secretary, 
and  W.  G.  Burnett,  treasurer.  There 
are  50  members  in  the  organization 
owning  a  total  of  250  registered  Jer- 
seys. 

During  the  month  of  March  892 
cows  were  tested  by  the  cow-testing 
department  of  the  Stanislaus  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Of  this  number  65  ob- 
tained a  position  on  the  Roll  of  Honor, 
producing  an  average  of  1%  lbs.  or 
better  of  butterfat  per  day  for  the 
month. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  of  Williams, 
have  15  of  their  Holstein-Friesian 
cows  on  annual  test  with  6  more  to  be 
added  to  the  list  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Self,  the  herdsman,  expects  some  ex- 
cellent records,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prophesy  with  certainty  in 
this  respect. 

The  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world- 
famous  Holstein  cow,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Corp.,  and  Carnation 
King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull,  will  be 
taken  East  and  sold  in  the  National 
Holstein  sale  at  St.  Paul  June  3rd, 
4th  and  5th.  This  aristocratic  young- 
ster will  have  his  life  insured  for 
$100,000  before  leaving  on  his  East- 
ern trip. 

We  wish  to  report  the  recent  sale 
of  a  young  bull,  Toyon  Beauty  Val- 
dessa,  to  the  State  Veterans'  Home  at 
Yountville,  Cal.  This  promising  young 
sire  is  son  of  Finderne  Soldene  Val- 
dessa,  who  is  a  son  of  King  Valdessa, 
whose  two  nearest  dams  are  the  first 
40-lb.  cow  and  the  first  44-lb.  cow, 
respectively.  The  sire's  dam  holds  the 
world's  record  for  a  heifer  with  first 
calf. 

The  Second  Annual  Guaranty  Sale 
of  the  Minnesota  Holstein  breeders 
was  an  unqualified  success  from  re- 
ports coming  by  "wire,"  as  the  average 
of  all  the  animals  sold  was  over  $2,000 
and  the  top  price  for  an  animal  was 
reached  when  $33,000  was  paid  for 
Duke  Pietertje  Korndyke  Ormsby,  a 
proven  son  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes,  sire  of  12  1,000-lb.  daugh- 
ters. 

Arrangements  recently  perfected  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  providing  for  a 
register  of  production  for  California 
grade  dairy  cows,  to  be  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  various  cow- 
testing  associations  of  the  State,  will 
do  for  common  or  grade  cows  what 
the  advanced  register  of  the  different 
dairy  breed  associations  are  doing  for 
the  purebreds,  according  to  announce- 
ment made  today.  Records  of  produc- 
tion of  these  cows  for  lactation  pe- 
riods of  ten  months  are  to  be  estab- 
lished and  certificates  of  production 
are  to  be  issued  on  completion  of  the 
record  period. 


Reef  Cattle. 

Little  Sweetheart,  the  grand  cham- 
pion Shorthorn  cow  last  December  at 
the  Chicago  International  and  owned 
by  T.  S.  Glide,  dropped  a  fine  heifer 
calf  on  March  23rd. 

The  Shasta  County  Shorthorn  Calf 
Club,  a  boys'  club  organized  by  the 
University  Extension  Dep't,  has  just 
brought  into  the  county  10  purebred 
calves  costing  $150  each. 

In  order  to  stimulate  Interest  in 
beef  cattle  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Ass'n  are  offering  a  trophy  for  the 
student  having  the  best  score  in  judg- 
ing beef  cattle  at  the  Annual  Picnic 
at  the  University  Farm. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Ass'n  for  the  coming  year  is  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen:    J.  T. 


Cazier,  H.  M.  Barngrover,  J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing, ex-officio;  H.  H.  Gable  W  G 
Bnggs.  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Gordon  H 
True.  H.  F.  Daugberg.        w,raon  *»• 

C.  Harold  Hopkins  is  preparing  320 
acres  on  his  Davis  ranch  for  alfalfa 
which  will  supply  plenty  of  feed  for 
his  Shorthorns  and  Hampshire  sheep 
It  win  be  remembered  that  Mr  Hop- 
kins purchased  California  Model  from 
the  University  Farm  for  $5500  at  the 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  sale  a 
year  ago. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
ports very  many  inquiries  coming  in 
for  catalogues  and  other  Information 
about  his  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 
staged  for  May  5th  next  The  qualily 
of  the  offering  will  be  of  the  highest, 
and  any  one  wanting  stock  of  this 
kind  should  not  fail  to  attend  this 
sale.  Forty  females  and  five  males 
will  be  offered. 

When  we  think  of  Blackhawk 
Ranch  it  is  usually  with  superb  Shire 
horses  in  mind,  but  they  have  one  of 
the  best  foundation  herds  of  Short- 
horn cattle  in  California  with  Roan 
Radium  as  senior  herd  sire  The 
progeny  of  this  bull  is  showing  up 
in  excellent  form  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  show  10  of  his  get  at  the  State 
Fair  this  fall.  Blackhawk  Sultan  and 
Blackhawk  Villager  are  two  younger 
bulls  that  are  excellent  types  of  the 
breed.  In  the  cow  class  Violet  Village 
Belle,  Victoria  Heath,  Clara  10th  and 
Roan  Lady  37th  are  of  great  quality 
and  plenty  of  substance,  the  kind  that 
make  the  Shorthorn  popular  as  a  beef 
animal. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

A  report  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
dairy  press  that  a  Poland-China  hog 
recently  sold  for  $40,000  at  Villisca 
Iowa.  It  is  said  that  15  months  ago 
this  hog  was  bought  for  $265  and  now 
sold  at  private  treaty  for  the  above 
amount,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  an  animal  of  the  species. 

Owing  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  President  James  Mills 
of  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Vice-President  Muddox  was  advanced 
to  the  presidency  and  W.  F.  Sander- 
cock  of  San  Francisco  elected  vice- 
president.  Alex.  M.  Wilson  of  the 
Italian  Vineyard  Company  was  elected 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  directorate. 


The  Kern  County  Union  High  School 
Boys'  Agricultural  Club  have  issued  a 
neat  folder  giving  breeding  and  service 
fee  of  their  $1,000  Poland-China  boar, 
Kern  County  Pilot  This  boar  is  a 
full  brother  of  The  Pilot,  the  boar 
that  won  the  grand  championship  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  last  fall,  and 
also  a  full  brother  of  The  Yankee. 
Many  of  the  sows  and  gilts  in  their 
coming  sale  of  May  15th  are  bred  to 
this  great  young  boar  and  3  sows  with 
litters  sired  by  him  will  also  be  among 
the  offerings.  Those  who  want  good 
individuals  with  the  most  fashionable 
breeding  should  not  miss  this  sale. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 
YOUNG  HOLSTEINS 

BONITA  STOCK  FARM, 
LODI,  CALIF., 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  20, 
at  10  a.  m. 


63  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS, 
beauUful  Individuals,  ranging  in  are  from 
bred  heifers  down  to  heifer  calves.  Most 
of  them  sired  by  8upreme  GUsta  Pietje. 
whose  dam  twice  made  over  32  lbs.  butter 
In  7  days,  and  also  made  631  lbs.  In  one 
year,  while  his  sire's  dam  made  over  827 
lbs.  butter  from  18,623.7  lbs.  milk  in  one 
year.  Approximately  SO  of  the  dams  of 
these  heifers  bare  official  records  up  to 
over  26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

27  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BI  LLS,  fine, 
straight.  weU-rrown  young  fellows  of 
choice  breeding.  This  is  an  opportunity 
dairymen  should  grasp,  as  many  of  these 
bulls  are  ready  for  service  and  are  good 
enough  to  breed  more  production  and 
better  type  into  any  herd. 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  lots  of  young 
registered  Holsteins  ever  offered  in  the 
State,  an  offering  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated  soon  in  a  single  sale. 

Every  animal  positively  gnaran- 
teed  to  be  a  breeder;  no  ani- 
mal tuberculin  tested. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS' 
SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Auctioneers: 
COL.   BEN   A.  RHOADES,   Los  Angeles. 
COL.  JOHN   A.    DAVIS,   Man  teem. 


TULARE'S  BEST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  65 

SALE  PAVILION,  TULARE,  CALIF. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1920 

A  sale  of  highly  bred,  high-record  young  cattle  of  splendid  type  and 
good  health  including 

Cows  with  records  np  to  over  30  lbs.  batter  in  7  days. 

Daughters  of  high-record  cows. 

Bred  to  bulls  from  dams  with  35-lb.  7-day  records. 

Bred  to  a  bull  whose  dam  made  1100  lbs.  in  one  year. 

Bred  to  a  bull  who  is  sire  of  the  33-lb.  Kansas  State  Becord  Cow. 

Contributors  to  sale : 

R.  C.  STURGEON,  Tulare.  R.  F.  Gnerln,  Visalla 

ALEX  W HA LEY,  Tulare.  H.  E.  SPIRES,  Caruthere. 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Rlpon. 

EVERT  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BREEDER;  EVERY 
ANIMAL    OVER    SIX    MONTHS    OLD   TUBERCULIN    TESTED   AND  SOLD 
SUBJECT  TO  RETEST  BY  THE  BUYER 

MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Auctioneers:   COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


Registered   Hereford  Bulls 

We  have  a  few  choice  buUs  from  One  to  Three  Years  old  for  sale. 
Some  are  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
All  are  of  Anxiety  Breeding.    All  of  our  breeding  herd  was  purchased  from  the  most 
noted  breeders  of  the  Middle  West. 


E.  A.  NOYES  &  SON, 


Sutter,  Calif. 


April  17,  1920 
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Extraordinary  Holsteins 
AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

The  famous  herd  of  the  registered  Holsteins  owned  by  W.  J.  Higdon, 
Tulare,  will  go  nnder  the  hammer  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yonng  daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  which  wfil 
be  kept  as  the  foundation  for  a  future  herd. 

TULARE   SALE   PAVILION,     TULARE,  CALIF. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1920 

55  REGISTERED  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

SIX  30  TO  36-POUND  COWS,  including  the  California  State  record  senior  3-year-old. 
TWENTY  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER,  from  calves  up  to  2-year- 
olds,  wth  records  ranging-  to  over  22  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  A  wonderful  group  of  heifers, 
and  remember  that  they  are  all  granddaughters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and  the  great 
cow  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside,  that  made  1054  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  at  12  years  of 
age,  and  she  is  dam  of  a  world's  yearly  record  daughter  that  has  produced  a  world's 
yearly  record  daughter. 

SEVERAL  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  yearly  records  from  800  to  over  1000  lbs.  butter. 
A  REMARKABLE  LOT  of  high  record  cows  and  heifers  of  most  popular  breeding. 
KINO  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  SOTH  will  be  sold,  and  he  is  positively  the  highest  class 
herd  bull  ever  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  West.  He  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  his 
usefulness,  is  a  quick,  sure  breeder,  and  altogether  a  bull  whose  value  can  be  measured 
only  by  the  opportunity  his  new  owner  will  give  him. 

SEVERAL  SONS  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  will  be  sold,  two  of  them  out  of  30-lb. 
dams,  one  out  of  a  707-lb.  3-year-old;  also  a  son  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker,  out  of  a 
33-lb.  3-year-old  that  made  over  750  lbs.  butter  from  over  20,000  lbs.  milk  in  one 
year  as  a  junior  2-year-old. 

No  better  lot  of  Registered  Holsteins,  rated  on  Type,  Breeding,  Records, 
and  Health  Guarantee,  has  ever  gone  through  a  Western  Sale  .Ring. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder; 
every  animal  over  six  months  old  tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  subject  to  re  test  by  the  buyer. 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  0.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 
Auctioneers:  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


For  Salc=A  Complete  Dairy 

120  COWS,  including  many  first-calf  heifers.  Cow- testing  Association  Records  for  all. 
Produce  around  1000  pounds  of  milk  per  string  of  30  cows.  Will  6ell  2  strings  or  more; 
also  2  or  3  Holstcin-Friesian  bulls  and  upwards  of  60  young  heifers,  bred  and  unbred. 

COMPLETE  DAIRY  AND  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Very  reasonable  lease  on  concrete  four-string  milking  barn,  outbuildings  and  175  acres 
of  alfalfa.  Electrically  equipped  throughout:  yz  mile  north  of  Pleasanton,  Alameda  Co., 
Calif.  We  arc  compelled  to  sell  because  other  interests  demand  all  our  time  and  atten- 
tion. This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  a  line  paying  dairy  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  State. 

CALL  OR  WRITE 

K00PMAN  DAIRY  COMPANY,        Box  201,  Pleasantoo,  Calif. 


One  thousand  lambs  from  800  ewes 
is  a  dandy  lamb  crop,  and  Spooner 
Bros,  of  Willows  are  well  pleased  with 
such  results. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  8%  cent*  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


 Poland-China*.  

FOR  SALE — Big^type- Polands.  Four  8- 
months-old  service  boars,  sired  by  Meritori- 
ous Model  2nd.  Out  of  Dams  Varsity  Lady 
and  Varsity  Queen.  These  are  outstanding 
boars  of  the  University  of  California  breeding. 
They  are  priced  right  for  a  quick  sale.  Ad- 
dress C.  E.  Stouffer,  Box  185,  Route  A,  Esca- 
lon,  Cal.  

J7~F.  MeSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 

GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,~BIG-TYPE_ Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Fieklin,  Route  A,  Fresno. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  12  and  17  mos.  old. 
Special  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
Valley,  Calif,   

WAUKEEN  HERD  PM^J^CHTNAS-^ 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.    Les  McCraeken,  Ripon. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

THE  PACIFICHERD^Poland-Chinas — flock 
for  sale — all  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Nettie  E.  Andrews,  Modesto,  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REGTBIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

LARGE~TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Berkshire!. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rook  wood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 
• 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 
~3  LONGTSTRETCnY"  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rincon's  Rival.  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  758  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $65.00. 
It  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
8<»n<lereock  Land  Co.,  703  Market  St..  at 
Third.  S.  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS— Berkshires—Guern- 
seys.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  eon  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.     A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES— 
Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.  Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte. 

BKRKSHIRES^We- are~compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan  Hill,  Cal.  

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  for  sale 
reasonable.  Long  range  type  boars  and  gilts. 
Cholera  immune.  John  C.  Weber,  Yuba  City, 
Box  417.   

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orenarde.  Geo.  P.  Upham 
Martinez. 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  Tnv 
I  mane.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES=Sired  by  Star  Leader.  $1500 
boar.    Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

CARRUTHERS   FARMS'  BERKSHIRES   

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California 

 Doroo-Jrrneys. 

PIOS  PIGS  PIGS 

out  of 

Pathfinder's  Model  n.  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr, 
Winsor's  Great  Orion 
WHITLEY 
TB-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd..  between  So.  Sherman  Way  & 
Haeeltine  Ave..  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

'hone  160- J.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Whitley.  Mgr. 

!  BIG-TYPB  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  CalT 
|  ornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
I'Oung  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
cited.   Harrey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 


PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California.  

DUROCS — Big-type,  purebred  with  papers; 
cholera  immune.  Young-  boars,  ready  for  ser- 
vice; also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch, 
Box  88A,  Route  2,  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreckels  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  AUen, 
Ranch  Manager.  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
b»ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  "stock  lor 
6ale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS- —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris,  Calif. 

FOR   THE   BEST  in   Durocs,    write  June 

Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal.  

Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSH1BK.S  —  "Belted 
Beauties."  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 
CHESTER    WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


DALEY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL   FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
366  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE   LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 
Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY,  Owners 

 The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose  

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready  for  ser- 
vice, nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.     B.  M.  Morrow,  Modesto. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 

Farm,  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wis.   

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS* —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo,  CUf. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
eaule  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Oaruthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 

ing  cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced,  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REGl  HOLSTEIN  BULLS^World's  record 
backing.    Kounias'  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  ~— 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B~ 
Freeman    R    B.    Modesto.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  bihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson.  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

GOTSHALL- A- MAGRCDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

RF^ISTERED"  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Lcernan  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of, the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN- bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 


Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves! 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARMJERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  B.  Greenough.  Merced.  


Milking  Shorthorns. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK- AND- BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  buBs  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California  

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.     Leased  by 

J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal.  _   

"  DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — Reg.  and 
unregistered  bulls.    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;   choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
Ayrshire  s. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRE*  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM- ^YRSHTRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  the  home  of  Golden  Goods 
Jr..  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times 
Grand  Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show,  Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Redwood  City,  Calif,  

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO- HERD  REGISTE^'d-HER"EFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS^H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN~CO,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  F-arm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop,,  MiBBion  San  Jose.  Cal. 

-GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.    Milton.  California. 


|  GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair~Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carru there  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  M  EC  HAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Rara- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 100  Angora  Ewes  from  C.  P. 
Bailey  stock,  together  with  about  50  kids. 
Will  consider  offer.  Apply  D.  Atkins.  260 
California  St..  San  Francisco.  

200  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  5%  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle.  Chiles  Valley,  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
"liAUFKE^BROS^  WOOOLAND,  CALIF— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
— CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California." 

HARVEY  S7~  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi,  Cal. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

CARL  LINDHEIMERj  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DORSETS^AND- ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULL  A  RD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep. 


HORSES,  JACKS,  ETC. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 

JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 
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The  Horse  Coming  Back 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnelL) 


One  of  the  prominent  ranchers  and 
cattle-raisers  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "if  the  time  has  come  when 
there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  fuel  oil. 
it  is  not  to  the  rancher's  interest  to 
increase  the  consumption  at  ever-in- 
creasing expense  and  at  the  same  time 
neglect  the  production  of  horses  for 
farm  use." 

The  same  writer  further  says  that 
a  field  man,  for  one  of  the  largest  oil 
companies,  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  a  check  on  use  of  tractors  by 
farmers,  made  the  statement  that 
from  his  observation  50  per  cent  of 
the  tractors  in  farmers'  hands  were 
operated  at  a  loss.  This  statement 
was  made  before  distillate  was  elim- 
inated. 

Another  indication  of  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  horse  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  fanners  breeding  mares 
this  season.  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa,  owner  of  the  Percheron  stallion, 
Motif,  reports  practically  all  farmers 
owning  horses  in  that  locality  breed- 
ing all  their  mares. 

N.  W.  Thompson  of  Patterson  has 
recently  brought  in  more  draft 
horses  from  the  East,  and  while  the 
home  trade  has  not  been  as  good  as 
could  be  wished,  the  buyers  from 
Arizona,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  have 
taken  the  surplus. 

California  conditions  are  such  that 
tractors  show  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage and  when  we  have  the  statement 
of  a  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
them  that  50  per  cent  are  operated  at 
a  loss,  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
is  something  wrong  with  this  busi- 
ness. This  is  accounted  for  to  a  great 
extent,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  are  not  mechanics  and 
do  not  give  the  machine  the  care  it 
should  have.  We  hear  about  machines 
being  fool-proof,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  wear  and  tear  being  increased 
by  neglect. 

Popularity  of  Tractor. 
The  popularity  of  the  tractor  and 
truck  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
novelty  of  using  machinery  for  draft 
purposes.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
men  to  work  with  or  around  machin- 
ery than  it  has  been  with  horses.  This 
probably  has  been  the  experience  of 
nearly  every  farmer.  In  these  days  of 
scarcity  of  labor,  this  has  been  con- 
sidered of  advantage.  It  has  seemed 
as  though  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  tractor  than  with  the 
horse  and  mule  and  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  it  could  be  done  at  a 
lower  cost.  Just  how  true  this  is 
time  alone  will  show. 

The  tractor  came  in  with  a  rush. 
People  wanted  them  and  unloaded  the 
horses  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Feed 
was  high  and  distillate  low  in  price. 
The  tractor  came  in  literally  on  a 
track  of  gold.  It  was  truly  said  that 
the  tractor  ate  only  while  it  worked 
and  the  horse  all  the  time.  No  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  fact  that  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chine commenced  from  the  very  min- 
ute it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,  and  in  many  cases  progressed 
at  an  alarming  rate  as  those  have 
found  out  who  have  tried  to  sell  sec- 
ond hand  tractors,  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

On  the  other  hand  the  horse  in- 
stead of  depreciating  in  value  will  ap- 
preciate in  the  hands  of  many  fanners 
until  8  or  10  years  old.  Commencing 
■at  3  years  of  age  to  do  enough  work 
to  pay  for  his  keep,  the  value  of  the 
animal  increases  until  the  high  point 
Is  reached  when  it  remains  stationary 
■for  -anywhere  from  2  to  4  years,  when 
It  gradually  declines  until  the  final 
stage  of  16  to  20  years  of  age  is 
reached. 

To  go  back  to  the  statement  that 
"horses  eat  their  heads  off"  when 
idle  should  not  be  true  of  the  fanner 
Who  raises  horses.  He  should  keep 
the  good  breeding  mares  on  his  farm, 
and  the  colts  produced  and  raised  will 
pay  for  their  keep.  The  farmer 
should  keep  the  mares  and  sell  the 
gelding  to  those  not  in  the  horse-rais- 
ing business. 


A  severe  winter  with  deep  snow  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  cities  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  the  horse  in 
such  conditions.  Traffic  was  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  truck  and  horsey 
brought  into  the  forefront.  This 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  good 
prices  and  increased  demand  for 
horses  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  Horse  "Comes  Back." 


has  been  sung  by  many,  but  both 
times  this  willing  servant  of  man  has 
"come  back"  to  its  legitimate  sphere 
of  usefulness.  We  are  apt  to  remark 
that  everything  has  its  "ups  and 
downs,"  and  when  the  horse  business 


goes  down  it  seems  to  go  to  the  very 
bottom  and  this  time  was  no  excep- 
tion. But  judging  from  the  direction 
in  which  "the  straws  are  blowing" 
just  now  the  horse  will  again  find  its 
proper  place  both  in  city  and  country. 


Dean  Iddings  of  the  Idaho  Agri- 
cultural College  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Annual  Northwest  Live- 
stock Conference  held  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  declared  the  horse  has  been 
the  victim  of  an  adverse  sentiment  | 
operating  almost  as  a  propaganda,  and 
had  nearly  come  into  disrepute  on 
account  of  this  falsely  created  feeling. 
All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
horse  is  a  necessity  on  all  farms  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  While  Dean 
Iddings  did  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  tractor  in  its  place, 
he  expressed  the  unqualified  opinion 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
farmer  or  farm  help  the  horse  was 
more  efficient  than  the  machine.  This 
comes  from  an  authority  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  agricultural  and 
livestock  conditions  of  the  great 
Northwest  especially  for  the  past  6 
or  7  years. 

Twice  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  the  "swan  'song"  of  the  horse 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  In  one  week  3  per  cent  In  milk." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch.  Aipaugh,  cai. 

"I  never  saw  hors  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG.  Tuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M   HENDERSON.  JR  .  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECELET.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getUng  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuU  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  sigi? 

of  a 
Profitable 

Dair 


T 


HE  Empire  sign  on  a  fence,  post  or  building, 
is  almost  always  the  sign  of  a  profitable  dairy. 
Without  exception  it  is  proof  that  the  owner  has 
realized  that  the  world  is  clamoring  for  and  demand- 
ing better  and  cleaner  milk  and  has  determined  to 


supply  it  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 

way. 

The  Empire  carries  the  milk  direct  from  the 
cow  into  a  covered  pail  without  its  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Untouched  by  hands- 
free  from  flies,  <iirt,  and  stable  air— it  goes  to 
the  milk  house  and  thence  to  market  just  as 
clean  as  nature  made  it. 
Perhaps  most  dairymen  adopt  the  Empire  be- 
cause it's  the  most  economical  way  to  milk, 
but  their  customers  appreciate  the  cleanliness  of 
Empire  milking  and  are  learning  to  look  for  milk 
produced  in  this  way. 

Our  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Empire.  Ask  for  our  catalog  10-M. 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 


EMPIRE    CREAM    SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MII1ION   DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago 


Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis. 

San   Kram-isco,   Montreal   and  Toronto 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


FARM  POULTRY  DEMONSTRATION. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press   by   D.  <J. 
Whitney.) 

Every  farmer  is  interested  in  poul- 
try, or,  if  he  is  not,  his  wife  is,  so 
poultry  talks  by  University  men  under 
Farm  Bureau  management  are  well 
attended  and  of  much  interest.  The 
things  reported  here  relate  to  a  little 
of  everything  from  such  a  demonstra- 
tion and  talk  in  a  farming  district — 
not  a  poultry  section  like  Petaluma  or 
Haywards. 

Hens  Do  Pay. 

The  poultry  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity last  year  had  definite  records 
from  24  poultry  farms  in  the  State, 
each  containing  1,000  hens  or  more,  or 
a  total  of  29,862  fowls.  The  average 
egg  production  from  the  best  flock  was 
176  eggs  for  the  year;  that  of  the  low- 
est flock  113  eggs.  The  average  of 
all  hens  was  143.7  eggs.  The  average 
mortality,  or  loss  by  death,  on  the 
ranches  was  10  per  cent. 

Not  only  did  the  average  rancher 
on  these  24  poultry  farms  make 
money,  but  even  the  poorest  man  fin- 
ished up  the  year  with  some  profit, 
and  very  naturally  the  highest  man 
finished  with  a  very  handsome  profit. 
This  high  man  culled  out  his  fowls 
after  the  flush  of  spring  egg  produc- 
tion had  passed,  and  instead  of  the 
egg  yield  per  hen  continuing  to  go 
down  hill,  as  it  naturally  does  as  sum- 
mer advances,  it  jumped  up  again.  It 
reduced  his  feed  bill  and  kept  the  egg 
income  high,  pointing  out  the  moral 
for  everybody  that  culling  the  flock 
pays  big  profits,  and  showing  that  the 
time  to  cull  is  when  the  heavy  spring 
production  is  over. 

Points  on  Culling. 
There  are  several  ways  to  tell  a 
good  hen.  A  heavy-laying  hen  will 
have  paler  shanks,  beak  and  ear  lobes 
than  one  not  laying  well.  She  will 
usually  have  a  rosier,  fleshier  comb 
(for  the  breed),  particularly  toward 
fall.  Her  pelvic  bones  will  be  farther 
apart  and  thinner  and  more  springy. 
Likewise  the  abdomen,  between  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  breastbone,  will 
be  full,  soft  and  flexible.  The  body  of 
a  good  hen  should  be  deep  and  wide, 
the  back  broad,  the  breast  full  and 
round,  the  head  of  good  size.  A  crow 
head  is  one  of  the  worst  possible  signs 
of  a  hen. 

Hens  were  trapnested  to  see  the 
worth  of  the  color  test.  The  average 
production  of  hens  with  pale  shanks, 
beak  and  ear  lobes  was  158  eggs  a 
year;  those  with  medium  color  pro- 
duced 137  eggs  a  year,  and  those  with 
yellow  color  128  eggs. 

No  complete  culling  test  was  made 
at  the  meeting  as  it  was  the  wrong- 
time  of  year,  but  the  color  test  of 
two  hens  corresponded  well  with  the 
Hogan  test  as  far  as  pelvic  bones  and 
abdomen  were  concerned.  A  hen  with 
yellow  color  of  legs  and  beaks  had  a 
two-finger  spread  of  pelvic  bones  and 
three-finger  depth  of  abdomen.  A 
bird  with  pale  color  had  better  than  a 
three-finger  spread  of  pelvic  bones 
and  well  over  four  fingers  depth  of 
abdomen.  They  were  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  and  looked  much  alike. 

Farm  Fowls  Have  Less  Disease. 

Good  news  for  the  person  who 
wants  to  make  money  from  farm  hens 
is  that  on  a  general  average  there  is 
only  about  half  as  much  disease 
among  hens  on  free  range  as 
among  hens  kept  in  pens.  Generally 
speaking,  free  range  hens  are  farm 
hens  and  penned  hens  are  back  door 
flocks  or  poultry  farm  hens.  Less  dis- 
ease means  more  eggs.  Consequently 
farm  hens  ought  to  be  less  expense 
and  trouble  and  yet  produce  more 
eggs  per  hen  than  poultry  farm  hens, 
which  is  the  idea  that  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  advocates. 

There  are  200  distinct  diseases  that 
chickens  can  have.  Not  all  of  these 
diseases  are  understood.  The  worst 
time  for  disease  is  in  late  fall  and 
early  winter,  when  the  fowls  are  run 
down  from  a  long-laying  period  and 


moulting  and  a  change  of  weather 
comes  upon  them.  As  far  as  young 
fowls  are  concerned,  spring  time  is 
the  time  for  disease  to  attack  them. 

Disease  in  the  fall  can  be  kept  down 
by  good  feed  and  care,  particularly 
when  the  hens  can  get  lots  of  green 
stuff.  White  diarrhoea  is  the  only 
disease  that  can  be  traced  from  hen 
through  the  egg  to  the  chick.  For- 
tunately poultry  investigators  are 
learing  how  to  discover  the  hens  who 
carry  the  disease,  so  there  is  promise 
that  this  trouble  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

[In  a  measure,  we  take  exception  to 
this  statement.  To  the  average  far- 
mer "free  range"  means  total  lack  of 
control  or  regulation.  The  farmer 
who 'allows  his  fowls  to  run  wild  sel- 
dom if  ever  knows  how  many  of  his 
hens  sicken  and  die,  or  the  number 
that  disappear  from  other  causes.  In 
order  to  secure  real  profits  from 
fowls  that  are  not  yarded,  they  must 
be  properly  controlled  and  be  given 
the  same  intelligent  attention  that  is 
required  to  successfully  handle  flocks 
in  pens  or  other  very  restricted  areas. 
—Ed.] 

Sour  Milk  Sweetens  the  Intestines. 

A  great  advantage  the  farm  flock 
has  is  that  plenty  of  milk  is 
usually  available.  This  ought  to 
be  fed  sour,  as  it  cleans  out  the 
intestines  and  kills  disease.  If  fed 
sweet  sometimes  and  sour  other  times, 
it  will  often  cause  intestinal  trouble. 
Sour  milk  is  a  fine  feed,  rich  in  ani- 
mal protein,  and  should  greatly  re- 
duce a  farmer's  bill  for  animal  pro- 
tein in  the  feed.  Some  hens,  accord- 
ing to  the  lecturer,  Prof.  R.  B.  Easson, 
have  been  so  brought  up  on  milk  that 
they  never  need  water  nor  drink  it. 
The  water  in  the  milk  is  all  they 
want. 

[We  agree  with  these  statements 
regarding  milk  feeding,  except  that 
we  cannot  recommend  withholding 
water,  even  when  the  supply  of  milk 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  In  our  experi- 
ence, and  according  to  the  reports  of 
observing  poultry  keepers,  it  is  wise 
to  supply  pure  fresh  water  for  the 
fowls  at  all  times. — Ed.] 

Something  about  Feeds. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  a  hen  is 
supposed  to  eat  about  42  pounds  of 
grain  and  28  pounds  of  mash.  Heavy 
hens  will  eat  more  than  light.  With- 
out mash,  more  grain  will  have  to  be 
fed,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  make  grain 
replace  mash.  A  heavy-grain  feeding 
is  a  good  thing  before  the  hens  go  to 


roost.  Hens  frequently  eat  as  much 
as  three  pounds  of  greens  in  a  month. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  feed  is  kept 
before  hens  all  the  time,  particularly 
before  heavy  hens,  they  will  eat  too 
much,  get  fat,  and  will  not  lay..  This 
is  only  partly  true.  Hens  of  heavy 
breeds  that  have  been  brought  up  to 
that  system,  particularly  if  they  have 
free  range  and  lots  of  green  feed,  will 
not  overeat  nor  get  too  fat,  but  will 
lay  well.  The  system  is  fine  for  egg 
production  when  it  can  be  worked, 
but  take  fowls  used  to  being  fed  at 
regular  intervals  and  if  they  have 
grain  put  before  them  all  the  time 
they  will  gorge  themselves  and  get 
into  trouble. 

Lime  vs.  Shell. 

Occasionally  something  is  said 
about  ground  limestone  being  fed  suc- 
cessfully instead  of  shell.  Actual  trial 
indicates  that  shell  is  better.  The 
thing  that  counts  is  not  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  digested.  In 
some  sections  beds  of  fossil  shells  are 
found  and  farmers  use  them  for  poul- 
try. They  are  pretty  high  in  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  but  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  so  many  cen- 
turies that  the  lime  is  hard  to  digest. 
Fresh  shells  are  much  better. 
The  Best  Breeds. 

For  eggs  as  a  general  thing  the  light 
breeds  are  superior  to  the  heavy 
breeds,  and  the  main  reason  for  keep- 
ing fowls  on  the  farm,  according  to 
Prof.  'Easson,  was  the  fact  that  they 
provided  more  and  better  meat  for  the 
table.  Likewise  the  brown  egg  was 
inferior  in  price  to  the  white  egg,  un- 
less eggs  could  be  sold  locally  to 
people  who  did  not  care  about  color. 
Light  breed  pullets,  if  hatched  at  the 
right  time  and  well  cared  for,  would 
lay  as  well  in  the  winter  as  heavy 
fowls. 

Also,  of  the  light  breeds,  the  White 
Leghorns  had  been  so  abundant  and 
so  popular  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  so  well  selected  for  egg  produc- 
tion by  an  immense  number  of  breed- 
ers, that  the  average  merit  of  the  hens 
had  been  raised  greatly. 


Raise 
on 
Baby 


Your  Chicks 
Coulson's 
Chick  Mash 


containing  dried  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Write  lor  tree 
descriptive  booklet — 

"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Napier  or  Elephant  Grass 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 
NAPIER  GRASS 

excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 

For  MAY,  FORAGE  or  BROWSING, 

RELISHED  BY  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

PRICE  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz.— $1.00,  postpaid.  100— $4.00,  postpaid. 
1000— $30.00,  postpaid 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LACTEIN 

CONDENSED 

BUTTERMILK 

-Gives 
Me  the 
Right  Start 

Because  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments so  necessary  for  my  devel- 
opment and  growth — it  keeps  my 
system  thoroughly  cleansed  of  bac- 
teria and  protects  me  against  all 
fatal  diseases.  Not  only  as  a  tonic, 
but  it  is  a  REAL  GROWING  FOOD 
—builds  tissues.  LACTEIN  CON- 
DENSED BUTTERMILK  is  a  sci- 
entifically compounded  food  that 
is  most  economical  to  feed — a  food 
investment  that  brings  profit  to 
poultry. 

Secure  Lactein   from  your 
Poultry  Supply  Dealer 


START  NOW 

to  feed  LACTEIN— lay  the  foun- 
dation of  chick  success  and 
profit-producing  fowls.  Lactein 
furnishes  the  food  and  tonic  the 
chick  needs. 


POULTRY   SUPPLY  DEALERS 
CAN  FURNISH  YOU 
AVITH  LACTEIN 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


AbverSfop  for 


DEAlfEEVEWMRE 
loaAfor  fAe 
RtflfX  EDGE 

02O 


REFLEX 

SLICKER 

will  keep 
^you  going 

A.J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1656 
BOSTON  MASS. 
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ARE  GEESE  "DIFFERENT''? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  four  geese 
and  one  gander.  I  had  been  getting 
two  and  three  eggs  a  day,  when  the 
gander  became  crippled.  He  has  not 
been  of  any  service  since.  It  has  been 
about  three  weeks  and  I  have  been 
getting  same  number  of  eggs  right 
along.  Will  these  eggs  be  good  for 
setting?  I  have  heard  that  geese  were 
different  from  other  poultry — that 
they  required  the  gander  with  them 
continually  during  the  laying  period 
and  also  some  time  before.  They  are 
still  laying.  Would  it  be  too  late  to 
get  another  gander? — Mrs.  E.  B.,  Fol- 
som. 

In  order  to  obtain  fertile  goose  eggs, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  male  with 
the  female  practically  all  the  time, 
about  the  same  as  with  chickens.  The 
eggs  will  not  be  fertile  until  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  birds  are  first 
mated.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many,  if  any,  of  the  present  accumu- 
lation of  eggs  could  be  hatched.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  they  may  be 
infertile.  Some  ganders  mate  with 
only  one  or  two  geese  and  neglect  the 
others  in  the  flock.  The  gander  or  the 
geese  may  be  too  young.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  best  results  can 
not  be  secured  unless  they  have  a 
body  of  water  in  which  to  mate;  a 
small  pond  with  water  a  foot  deep 
will  answer  the  purpose.  If  the  geese 
will  continue  to  lay  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  it  might  be  profitable  to  secure 
another  gander  and  make  a  new  at- 
tempt at  hatching  the  eggs  that  are 
laid  after  the  new  gander  has  been 
with  the  flock  for  two  weeks.  


Poultry  Breeders'  directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH  BOCK8 — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  hare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.    Catalog  free.    Chas.  H. 

Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

CHAMPION  HEAVY -LAYING  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  My  strain  holds  official 
world's  reo»rd  at  two  National  Egg-Laying 
Contests.  The  most  profitable  all-round 
chicken  on  earth.  After  April  1st  hatching 
eggs  reduced  to  S3  00  per  setting:  $10.00  per 
r>0.  Stanley  S.  Foote,  3823  San  Rafael  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  beet  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  But! 
Leghorns.  A  neon  as,  Minorcas.  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

LIGHT  BBAHMAS— Prize  winners.  Eastern 
stock:  males.  $6.00  to  $15.00;  females.  55.00 
to  $7.50.  Eggs.  $5.00  per  15.  Also  White 
Wyandottes.  Black  Cochin  bantams.  Rouen 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Big  win- 
ners. Emma  V.  Miller,  R.  R.  2.  Box  534. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.    H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter. 

THOROiki  OB  RED  si  C~  White  '"Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2018  OtiB  St..  Berkeley.  Cal.  

SUUJVANtFbCFF  ORPINGTONS  "^"Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100:  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  16. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  connection. 
BABY  CHTX~ " 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.   I.   Reds,   quick   growers,   heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500:  16c  each 
in  lot-  of  500  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas.  18c 
each.   Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell.  Cal. 

B.  I.  REDS  exclusively.  We  have  some  of 
the  best  Reds  in  California,  which  have  won 
blue  ribbons  in  every  contest  entered.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  2 20 -egg  record  strain.  Baby  chicks. 
18  breeding  pens.  Mating  list  free.  Wm. 
Larm.  3916  30th  Ave..  Frultvale.  Cal. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White~Leg- 
homs.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas.  Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 
In  May,  13c 

We  have  the  heavy-laying  stock, 
and  most  important,  the  Vitality 
is  there. 
"Ward's  chix  lire  to  lay" 
A.  P.  WARD  &  SON,  Calistoga 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Guaranteed 
strong  and  vigorous  from  our  proven  layers. 
Four  extra  with  each  100:  40  extra  with  each 
1000.  $16.00  per  hundred:  reduction  by  the 
1000.  Write  us  for  April  chicks.  (Refer- 
ence California  National  Bank.)  Address 
James  D.  Yates.  Poultry  Judge.  R.  No.  1,  Mo- 
desto. Cal.   _____  


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay.'"  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman.  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Cal.   


ANDERSON'S    PEERLESS    AN  CONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  60  big 
husky  cockerels  $6  and  up:  200  puUets.  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.     J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 

Street.  San  Jose.  Cal.     

"  g.  c._  WHITE  LEGHOBN  CHICKS  and 
hatching  eggs.  Big  reduction  for  May  1st  on 
chicks.  We  sell  only  strong,  hardy  chicks 
from  heavy-laying  parent  stock.  T ackers' 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Escalon,  Cal. 


BABY  CIUCKS — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery, 
2 — 306,  San  Jose. 


"WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 


S.  &  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM— White- Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Columbian 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  lay- 
ing strains.  Sturdy  breeders  for  sale.  Eggs 
after  April  1st  from  best  pens,  $3.00  per 
setting.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 


WHITE  LEGHOBN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


CHICKS  AND  EGOS  from   Hoganized  W. 

Leghorns.  Wyckoff  strain.  Also  limited  quan- 
tities ot  Burl  Leghorns.  Buff  Minorcas,  B. 
Rocks.  Reds,  L.  Brahmas.    S.  Martina.  Santa 

Cruz. 


BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Several  vari- 
eties. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  handle 
large  as  well  as  small  orders.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. J.  H.  Stubbe.  Poultry  Ranch  A  Hatch- 
ery, Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 


HAi.OOD'S   THOROUGHBRED   R.   I.  BEDS 

— Baby  chicks  and  lelected  settings— ten  years 
a  breeder  ot  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1.  604A 
San  Jose. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Heavy-laying  and 

prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels,  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs.  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  16.  Baby 
chicks.    R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
coneus and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABBED  BOCKS,  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50,  $5.00  per 
16;  $14.00  per  100.  R.  P.  Lutxi.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY- CHICKS — 
Hatched  only  from  my  own  purebred  stock. 
Bred  to  lay.  Place  your  orders  now.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  Calif. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BABBED  —  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  260-egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setting:  $10.00  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Longvale.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Pekin  Ducks.  $1.50 
dozen.  White  Leghorns.  $1.00  per  16;  (6.00 
per  100:  second  100,  $5.  Mokelumne  Poul- 
try Ranch,  Lockeford.  Calif.   


PRUSSIAN    HILL     POULTRY    RANCH — 

Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas. $1.50.  and  Blue  Andalusian,  $2.00  per 
setting.  Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal 
WHITE  LEGHOBN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
our  Hoganized  stock.  Rose  Hill  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery.  Turlock.  Calif. 


WANTED — Hatching  eggs  from  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys.  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Cole,  Route  1. 
Riverdale.  Calif. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  catalogue  of  baby 

chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qualities.  Standard 
breeds.   Madera  Hatchery.  Madera. 

FOB  SALE — 1  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

and  10  Ducks.  Clarence  Mossmon.  Antioch, 
Calif.  

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred~to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.  Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 
~CH*CKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPI N GTONS7~BUFF^UCKS,  BOUK- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  CaM. 


BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15:  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  WaUonville.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7 A.  Ceres,  Calif. 
"INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  — Fawn  and 
white.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $2.00.  16;  $9.00. 
100.  S.  G.  Wallace.  Patterson.  Cal. 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Browu~Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  eld.  Mr.  Boody.  219  Un- 
derwood Building,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORN'  BABY  CHICKS — Tan" 
cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  Circu- 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif.  

EASTMAN'S  BRRD-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead,  Cal. 


ANCONAS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Hatching 

eggs.  Breeding  pens  (April  only).  A.  8. 
Wilkinson.  Win  ton.  Cal. 

PIT-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann,  1220  18th  St., 
Oakland.  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed  and  util- 
ity  stock.  Other  varieties  utility  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.    Variety  Farm.  Clevis.  

YOUNG,  BREEDING-AGE,  purebred  Belgian 
Hares.  $2.75  each.  Brown  Ranch.  Capitola, 
Calii.  

OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  backs,  at  $6.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.60  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro. 


THE  FULLER 
FILOSOFER  says: 

"The  Destroyers  of  Wood  and 
Metal  are  Heat  and  Moisture" 


A  TALE 

OF 
PAINT 
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BEWARE  of  WEATHERWEAR 

Rust  and  Rot  are  Always  at  Work 

To  prevent  the  destructive  action  of  the  elements  every  surface  of  wood,  metal, 
plaster  or  concrete  should  be  preserved  from  decay  and  disintegration  with  a 
protective  coat  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint. 

Good  Paint  seals  the  surface,  prevents  moisture  from  creeping  in,  clings  to  the 
work  and  wears. 

PAINT  SERVICE  MEANS  A  LOT 
TO  THE  PAINT  PURCHASER 

W.  P.  Fuller  8b  Co.  make  serviceable  and  satisfactory  Paints  for  every  purpose. 
THEY  HOLD  THE  DURABILITY  RECORD 

70  years 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash.  Boise,  Idaho 

MANUFACTURERS 

ENAMELS  —  STAINS  —  VARNISHES  —  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
Paint  for  Every  Purpose  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  Quality  in  Every  Drop 
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ABSOLUTE  ESSENTIALS  FOR 
THE  HOME. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

Farm  women  are  too  patient  and 
self-sacrificing.  It  is  claimed  that  35 
per  cent  have  no  running  water  in  the 
house;  half  of  them  have  no  bath- 
room, and  fully  70  per  cent  of  the 
farm  homes  have  no  sewage  disposal 
system.  One  wouldn't  dare  mention, 
all  at  once,  all  the  things  farm  women 
ought  to  demand  and  get. 

Even  if  the  tractor  has  to  wait  until 
next  year,  here  are  three  things  with 
which  every  farm  home  should  be 
equipped,  and  refusal  to  supply  them 
forthwith  should  constitute  good  and 
sufficient  grounds  for  divorce. 
Running  Water  in  the  House. 

A  fellow  said  awhile  ago,  "We  need 
running  water  here  the  worst  kind  of 
a  way,  but  I  just  can't  afford  to  put 
up  a  tank."  When  asked  how  large  a 
tank  he  was  figuring  on,  he  replied, 
"I  ought  to  have  at  least  a  3,000-gallon 
tank,  and  they  cost  like  fury  now." 
While  his  wife  carried  water  for  the 
house,  he  was  planning  an  elaborate 
system  for  himself!  With  150  feet  of 
%-inch  pipe,  a  few  fittings,  a  molasses 
barrel  on  the  roof  of  the  back  porch 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  tools 
a  neighbor  gladly  would  have  loaned 
him,  he  might  have  given  his  wife 
running  water  for  a  kitchen  sink  at 
least  while  he  was  earning  money  for 
his  larger  plan.  The  trouble  was,  that 
man  was  thinking  three  times  of  him- 
self to  one  thought  of  his  wife's  com- 
fort. It  is  a  mean  thing  to  say,  but  it 
is  said  that  I  am  not  going  to  take  it 
back. 

Of  course,  the  molasses  barrel  is 
only  a  temporary  makeshift,  but  if  the 
cost  of  a  tank  is  all  that  is  holding  you 
back  and  there  is  a  winery  near  you. 
go  and  see  what  a  small  vat  will  cost 
you.  I  know  where  seven  of  these 
have  been  utilized  since  "July  1st"  for 
water  systems  at  much  less  than 
either  a  wooden  or  galvanized  tank 
can  be  purchased  for  at  the  present 
time. 

And  while  we   are  talking  water 
systems,  if  you  can  get  along  with 
150  gallons  an  hour  and  have  electric 
power  available,  why  not  investigate 
some  of  the  pressure  systems.  There 
are  small  ones  on  the  market  embrac- 
ing pump,  motor  and  pressure  tank, 
all  ready  to  go  to  work,  that  may  be 
had  as  low  as  $180  at  the  factory. 
A  Septic  Tank. 
With  running  water  in  the  house, 
some  method  of  getting  it  out  after  it 
I  has  served  its  purpose  is  necessary. 
I  We  will  not  admit  that  throwing  it 
out  is  any  method  at  all — that's  lack 
of  method.    Nor  will  we  give  any 
j  quarter  to  the  so-called  method  of  let- 
|  ting  it  run  from  the  sink  through  a 
!  pipe    onto    the    ground    near  the 
kitchen.  That  is  not  only  unaesthetic 
— it   is   positively   dangerous.  Such 
practice  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
average  health  has  become  better  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country.  There 
is  only  one  method  worth  considering 
these  days  and  that  is  the  septic  tank. 
The  septic  tank  has  been  preached 
until  probably  everybody  knows  what 
it  is,  but  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
our  farms  have  installed  it. 

Have  you  seen  the  septic  tank  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity? That  gives  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  tank,  how  to  build  it 
and  use  it.  If  you  haven't  seen  it, 
send  and  get  it.  It  will  cost  you  just 
the  price  of  a  postcard.  If  you  have 
seen  it,  but  have  decided  that  you 
can't  install  it  because  it  will  cost 
more  than  you  can  afford  right  now, 
don't  give  up!  Mrs.  Farm  Woman,  if 
you  are  really  insurgent  and  will  in- 
sist on  some  kind  of  a  septic  tank 
right  now,  tell  the  Home  Circle  Editor 
so,  and  we  will  write  you  personally, 
giving  directions  for  a  tank  that  will 
cost  little  beyond  labor  that  hubby 
himself  can  supply  unless  he  is  farm- 
ing for  health.  And  I  hope  the  re- 
sponse to  this  invitation  will  keep  said 
"we"  busy  for  a  month. 

Have  a  Bath! 
Not  necessarily  a  bath-room — just 
a  bath.   Not  a  souse  in  the  wash  tub 
by  the  kitchen  stove  on  Saturday 
night,   though    that    is    not    to  be 


Home  Circle  Department 


FRESHENING  THE  HOME. 


sneezed  at,  but  a  real,  luxurious,  in- 
vigorating shower.  Our  grouch  makes 
us  loth  to  admit  that  the  absence  of 
these  fundamental  conveniences — they 
are  necessities — is  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds  so  much  as  to  a  lack  of  initia- 
tive, but  let's  say  that  we  just  cannot 
afford  to  put  a  bathroom  in  the  house 
now  and  equip  it.  All  right,  here  is 
what  was  actually  done  on  one  farm. 
Past  one  end  of  the  milk-house  on  a 
dairy  ranch  runs  an  irrigating  ditch. 
Over  this  was  built,  out  of  old  pieces 
of  lumber  a  shed  4x8  feet,  with  a  par- 
tition having  a  home-made  door  and 
dividing  the  shed  into  two  compart- 
ments, each  4x4  feet.  Another  home- 
made door  led  from  the  milk-room 
into  one  compartment.  This  was 
floored,  the  walls  painted  with  white 
water-paint,  some  hooks  screwed  into 
a  beam,  an  old  chair  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner— and  there  was  a  dressing  room. 
A  slat  floor,  over  the  ditch,  was  placed 
in  the  other  compartment  and  the 
walls  stuccoed  with  cement.  On  the 
roof  over  this  compartment  was 
placed  a  barrel  into  the  bottom  of 
which  a  short  pipe  was  screwed,  lead- 
ing down  a  foot  through  the  ceiling. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  pipe  was  placed 
a  valve,  then  a  nipple,  and  finally  the 
sprinkler  off  the  spout  of  an  old 
sprinkling  can.  A  water  pipe  and  a 
steam  pipe  from  the  milk-house  boiler 
were  led  into  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
The  barrel  was  filled  with  water, 
steam  turned  in  till  the  water  reached 
bath  temperature — and  there  was  a 
shower  bath! 

Crude?  Yes.  The  whole  thing  cost 
a  trifle  less  than  ten  dollars  in  cash 
outlay,  but  it  was  and  after  six  years 
is  just  as  effective  as  any  shower  bath 
anybody  ever  saw  anywhere.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  summer 
months  no  steam  was  needed.  The  old 
barrel  was  filled  in  the  morning  and 
by  night  the  water  was  just  right. 


The  moral  of  this  story  is  not  that 
you  can  get  something  for  nothing,  but 
that  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  without 
these  fundamental  home  conveniences, 
for  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 


AESTHETIC   FOODS  AND  PALAT- 
ABILITT. 


Probably  one  reason  why  the  bal-  , 
anced  ration  has  not  become  more 
widely  popular  is  because  so  many 
menus,  although  actually  balanced,  do 
not  sound  attractive.  That  is  a  most 
important  point.  A  house  must  be  at- 
tractive and  livable.  The  same  gen- 
eral rule  applies  to  a  balanced  meal; 
it  must  be  attractive  and  palatable. 

The  human  system  is  so  constituted 
that  it  must  have  points  of  interest, 
or  aesthetic  foods  introduced  into  the 
menu. 

Aesthetic  foods  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  all  acid  fruits,  as  fruits  of 
striking  flavor;  tart  salads  and  salad 
dressings;  peppery  vegetables,  as  rad- 
ishes, cress  and  green  peppers;  vege- 
tables of  strong  or  pronounced  flavor, 
as  tomatoes  or  onions;  pickles,  green 
olives;  tart  jellies  or  sour  fruit 
sauces;  ginger  in  any  form;  mint  can- 
dies or  desserts.  Aesthetic  foods  must 
be  introduced  into  the  meal  with  dis- 
cretion. No  one  would  relish  mints  at 
breakfast;  they  would  enjoy  orange 
marmalade.  It  is  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  most  of  the  aesthetic  foods 
are  of  pronounced  color  and  appeal  to 
^he  eye  as  well  as  the  apeptite. 


Thousand  Island  dressing  is  very 
delicious  used  over  good  lettuce,  and 
is  easy  to  make  as  well.  Use  1  cup 
mayonnaise,  %  cup  of  a  cup  of  Chile 
sauce,  %  cup  French  dressing,  a 
small  amount  of  chopped  green 
pepper  and  green  onions.  Mix  to- 
gether and  pour  over  head  lettuce  cut 
into  sections. 


To  Realize  Your  Ideal  Home—  J 
Give  Thought  to  Its  Furniture 

for  on  your  choice  of  furniture  and  furnishings  depends  your  realiza- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  comfort  pictured  in  the  ideal  home  you  are 
striving  to  attain. 


Send  for  the  FREE  books  of  Furniture  Styles  and  Fashions 

issued  by  Barker  Bros.,— the  West's  Greatest  Furniture  Store — and  get  from 
them  the  Ideas  and  Plans  that  have  helped  others  make  successful  homes 
through  the  right  choice  of  Furniture.  Barker  Bros,  issue  many  booklets, 
magazines  and  catalogs  designed  to  help  the  home-maker.  They  are  as  help- 
ful as  style  books  to  the  home  dressmaker.  They  are  all  FREE  but  are  sent 
only  on  request.   To  get  them  just  send  a  postal  or  letter,  saying. 


734  South 
Broadway 


"Put  my  name  on  your  mailing  list.'' 

\y^E  iS*  TAB  £.  J  %S  ff  JS  D  -1  B  »  O  ^ 

Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Every  housekeeper  feel3  that  when 
spring  arrives,  the  house  needs  atten- 
tion and  freshening  up.  Nearly  all 
our  joy  in  living  comes  from  good 
health  and  the  pleasure  we  take  in 
our  surroundings,  so  that  house  im- 
provements really  add  to  our  happi- 
ness. 

Good  taste  and  economy  must  both 
be  considered  and  if  there  are  new 
wall  coverings  desired,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  colors  are  not  too  strik- 
ing or  too  large  of  pattern.  The  walls 
of  a  room  should  be  simply  the  back- 
ground for  pictures  and  furniture. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  quite  popular 
to  have  the  different  rooms  of  the 
house  done  in  different  colors — to 
have  a  red  room  and  a  blue  room,  etc. 
That  always  meant  that  the  walls 
were  decorated  in  that  color.  Now, 
it  is  not  considered  very  good  taste 
to  have  such  a  vivid  wall  covering 
and  most  tinted  walls  are  done  in 
neutral  tones  and  the  furnishings 
carry  the  desired  color. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  a 
selection  of  wall  paper,  for  what  may 
look  very  attractive  in  the  store  may 
be  most  disappointing  on  the  walls 
of  the  home.  A  very  good  general 
rule  is  to  buy  only  papers  of  small 
patterns  and  of  neutral  coloring. 
Large  designs  may  be  very  effective 
in  a  paneled  dining  room  where 
there  are  only  small  spaces,  the 
effect  is  very  striking  and  oftentimes 
tiring,  for  the  paper  is  too  much  in 
evidence. 

The  exposure  of  rooms  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
on  wall  colors — sunny  rooms  will 
call  for  the  tints  of  gray,  while  the 
north  rooms  must  have  creamy  yel- 
lows and  light  tans. 

When  ceilings  are  very  high,  they 
may  be  made  to  look  lower  by  hav- 
ing the  light  ceiling  paper  carried 
down  on  to  the  walls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  At  this  line  where 
the  ceiling  paper  meets  the  wall  cov- 
ering, place  the  picture  rail.  If  the 
ceiling  plastering  is  smooth  and  in 
good  condition,  the  ceiling  may  be 
tinted,  even  if  the  walls  are  papered. 

When  rooms  are  not  large,  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  paper  adjoining  rooms 
alike  or  at  least  have  the  wall  tone 
similar. 


EFFICIENCY  EV  THE  HOME. 


Below  we  quote  the  advice  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  farm  women 
on  the  subject  of  getting  more  out  of 
the  home.   Here  are  the  directions: 

"By  making  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings healthful,  convenient,  com- 
fortable, and  attractive. 

"By  securing  a  sanitary  water  sup- 
ply; by  using  running  water  wher- 
ever possible — a  simple  piped  system 
for  water  may  cost  only  a  few  dollars. 

"By  providing  for  proper  disposal 
of  sewage. 

"By  thorough  screening  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

"By  adequate  ventilating,  lighting, 
and  heating  and  well  arranged  stor- 
age places. 

"By  equipping  the  kitchen  and  other 
workrooms  as  conveniently  as  the 
farm  buildings — get  the  man  to  study 
this  problem  with  the  woman. 

"By  machine  equipment  —  pump ; 
power  washer  and  wringer;  milk  sep- 
arator; churn;  but  don't  buy  a  $3,000 
car  and  carry  water  because  we  can't 
afford  a  water  system. 

"By  cutting  out  waste  space  and 
useless  belongings. 

"By  choosing  furnishings  that  are 
comfortable,  easy  to  care  for,  and 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

"By  providing  simple,  well-cooked, 
palatable  meals. 

"By  choosing  clothes  which  are 
comfortable,  suitable,  and  becoming. 

"By  having  a  simple,  practicable 
plan  for  the  housework  and  following 
it. 

"By  training  all  the  family  to  pre- 
vent needless  work. 

"By  providing  all  the  family  with 
wholesome  recreation,  and  chances 
for  self-improvement  —  a  neighbor- 
hood magazine  club,  for  example, 

"By  making  the  home  friendly,  a 
helpful  part  of  the  commnnity — have 
people  in  and  visit  their  homes." 
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DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 


Honest  wear  is  honest 
worth  in  hosiery 

"CVDR  men  who  are  always  on 
their  feet  —  and  women  and 
children  too,  here  is  honest  hosiery. 
Serviceable  stockings  that  look  bet- 
ter and  wear  longer.  Styles  include 
socks  and  stockings  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Light  weight 
styles  for  dress.  Heavier  weights 
for  work -day  and  outdoor  wear. 
Comfortable,  good-looking  stockings 
for  long  months  of  wear,  without 
holes.  Every  pair  of  Durable-DUR- 
ham  Hosiery  has  the  same  honest 
quality.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Durable-DURHAM,  and  look  for 
the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to 
every  pair. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

DURHAM.  N  C. 
Sales  Office,  88  Leon.rJ  Street,  New  York 


BOLL  DURHAM 
A  h»TT  ud  iub- 


c  k  . 


Strongly  double*! 
In forced  Mm  »nd 
toe*.  P««t  and  tor» 
nc  •mootb,  mud- 
Un  and  «r«a. 


THAT  NEW  HOME 

That  new  home  you  long  for — build  it  now ! 
The  tremendous  eost  of  preparing  materials  and  the  high 
cost  of  labor   is   done   away  with  when  you  build  the 
Fenner  way. 

NEW  PLAN  BOOK  READY 

Only  one  Fenner  home  is  shown  here,  but  if 
you  will  send  us  10  cents  in  stamps  and  your 
name  and  address  we  will  mail  our  1920 
Plan  Book.  It  illustrates  and  describes  many 
attractive  ready-cut  homes  and  tells  you 
other  ways  by  which  you  can  save  money 
when  you  build.  Send  today  for  this  fasci- 
nating booklet. 

FENNER  MFG.  COMPANY 

308  Ship  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


Iptf* 


01  T  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS. 


Out  where  the  hand  clasps  a  little 
stronger. 

Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little 

longer — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 
Out  where  the  sun  shines  a  little 

brighter,  *  \ 

Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a  trifle 

lighter, 

Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee 
bit  tighter — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Where  friendship's  ties  are  a  trifle 
truer — 

That's  where  the  West  hegins. 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where    there's    laughter    in  every 

streamlet  flowing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and 
less  of  sowing — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  still  in  the 
making, 

Where  fewer  hearts  with  despair  are 
breaking — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 
Where  there's  more  of  singing  and 

less  of  sighing, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less 

of  buying, 
And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half 
trying — 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

— Arthur  Chapman. 


MUFFY. 


(A  True  Story.) 

One  day  in  September  a  heavy  rain 
had  caused  a  small  creek  to  overflow 
its  banks  and  flood  the  meadow,  and 
two  boys,  wading,  caught  in  their 
hands  a  little  half-drowned  creature 
floating  down  the  stream  and  brought 
it  to  the  house.  It  was  a  baby  musk- 
rat  no  bigger  than  a  mouse.  After  it 
was  warm  and  dry  it  became  quite 
lively,  seeming  too  young  to  know 
fear,  and  to  our  delight  would  swal- 
low a  drop  of  warm  milk  held  to  its 
mouth  on  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and 
in  a  little  while  would  lap  it  from  the 
spoon  as  eagerly  as  a  kitten. 

For  a  month  we  kept  out  pet  in  a 
small  box,  while  we  tried  to  teach  our 
two  housecats  that  they  must  not 
touch  him,  and  soon  the  cats  would 
run  away  from  him.  Sometimes  his 
pattering  footsteps  would  wake  a  cat 
taking  a  nap,  and  it  was  laughable  to 
see  Pussy  spring  up  prepared  to  catch 
a  mouse,  and  on  seeing  Muffy  turn 
away  looking  disgusted.  Though  they 
soon  learned  to  pay  no  attention  to 
him,  the  cats  never  liked  him. 

Muffy  was  beautiful,  except  for  his 
tail,  which  was  too  long  and  large  and 
without  the  thick  rich  brown  fur  that 
covered  the  rest  of  his  body.  His  hind 
feet,  too,  were  very  large,  built  for 
digging  in  the  earth  and  for  swim- 
ming; but  his  front  feet  were  small 
and  dainty,  and  with  them  he  handled 
his  food  prettily.  Muffy  would  never 
touch  anything  like  meat,  but  ate  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  if  there  was  no  grease  about 
them;  but  they  must  be  clean.  He 
would  sit  straight  up  on  his  hind  feet, 
holding  his  food  in  his  hands  and  tak- 
ing dainty  little  bites,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other;  and  if  he  found  his 
small  raw  sweet  potato  was  not  quite 
clean  he  would  carry  it  off  to  some 
water,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand 
would  scrub  it  vigorously  with  the 
other. 

The  house  was  built  in  two  sections, 
and  in  one  part  were  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  and  also  the  printing-rooms 
where  the  men  worked.  In  this  part 
of  the  house  Muffy  lived  all  winter, 
following  us  upstairs  or  down,  happy 
in  any  room  where  people  were,  but 
never  wanting  to  be  left  alone.  On 
leaving   the   room   we   would  call, 


"Come,  Muffy,"  and  he  would  answer 
with  a  sleepy  little  squeal  fj-om  the 
corner  where  he  lay  napping,  and 
would  scamper  to  get  out  before  the 
door  was  closed,  for  Muffy  didn't  like 
doors!  Often  when  following  at  some 
one's  heels  a  door  would  be  pushed 
shut  in  his  face,  or  perhaps  it  would 
catch  him  halfway  through.  His  one 
naughty  trick  was  his  habit  of  trying 
to  gnaw  his  way  through  the  corner 
of  the  door. 

In  each  room  where  he  stayed  Muffy 
made  a  nest.  For  this  he  used  every- 
thing he  could  find  small  enough  for 
him  to  carry  or  drag — bits  of  paper, 
strings,  rags,  and  even  small  pieces 
of  wood  or  metal.  He  really  was  as 
good  as  a  carpet-sweeper  to  keep  the 
floor  cleared  of  scraps. 

This  little  musnrat  was  a  dear  and 
funny  little  pet.  He  loved  to  be  han- 
dled, rubbed,  petted,  and  fondled.  He 
would  nibble  playfully  at  our  shoes  to 
get  us  to  pick  him  up,  or  if  we  could 
not  pick  him  up  and  would  just  tickle 
his  sides  for  him  a  little,  he  would 
roll  over  and  lie  there,  giving  soft, 
contented  little  squeaks  like  a  happy 
little  pig,  just  as  long  as  we  could 
keep  it  up. 

Of  mishaps  he  had  a  few,  as  he  was 
very  fearless.  In  that  part  of  the* 
house  there  was  a  large  typesetting 
room  upstairs  and  a  printing-room 
downstairs,  and  up  and  down  these 
stairs  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
Muffy  scrambled  many  times  a  day,  as 
he  would  never  stay  in  a  room  alone 
if  he  knew  it  or  could  help  it.  Every 
member  of  the  family  loved  him,  but 
sometimes  we  would  slip  away  on  tip- 
toe, leaving  him  sound  asleep  in  his 
nest.  When  he  would  wake  up  and 
find  nobody  in  the  room  he  would  run 
to  the  door  and  squeal  and  gnaw;  if 
he  could  get  no  one  to  come  and  let 
him  out  he  would  go  back  to  his  nesti 
but  at  the  first  sound  of  footstep* 
would  run  squealing  with  delight  to; 
the  door  to  meet  us. 

One  day  he  had  been  left  in  the 
upper  room  alone,  and,  after  trying  to 
get  somebody  to  open  the  door  for 
him,  Muffy  went  over  to  the  dumb- 
waiter between  the  two  rooms,  where 
he  could  hear  the  people  below.  He 
cried  for  some  one  to  come  «and  get 
him,  and  then  hearing  the  friendly 
human  voices  just  beyond  that  hole  in 
the  floor,  he  bravely  tried  to  climb 
down  to  them.  The  ceiling  was  high, 
and  Muffy  fell  heavily,  though  striking 
something  which  broke  his  fall  enough 
to  barely  save  his  life.  He  was  badly 
hurt,  and  we  feared  he  would  not  live, 
he  lay  so  still.  Tenderly  we  laid  him 
on  his  favorite  bed  of  cool  green 
leaves,  while  we  bathed  his  nose  with 
weak  liniment  and  fed  him  a  teaspoon? 
ful  of  warm  milk  with  a  few  drops  of 
arnica  in  it.  He  seemed  to  appreciate 
all  we  were  trying  to  do  for  him,  and 
when  he  was  better  enjoyed  the  extra 
petting;  but  he  never  tried  to  go  down 
the  dumb-waiter  again. 

By  spring  he  was  a  full-grown 
muskrat,  and  went  in  and  out  of  the 
house  as  freely  as  a  cat.  He  liked  to 
go  and  bathe  in  a  stream  below  the 
garden,  but  at  nightfall  would  come 
crying  at  the  door  and  run  behind  the 
kitchen  range  to  get  warm  and  dry- 
He  especially  loved  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water,  and  would  always  try  to 
get  to  it.  In  the  yard  was  a  deep 
drain,  which  some  one  carelessly  left 
uncovered,  and  Muffy,  hearing  the 
sound  of  running  water,  jumped  into 
the  drain.  Nobody  saw  him  go,  but 
we  were  called  to  it  by  his  cries. 

This  would  have  been  the  end  of 
our  little  pet  had  it  not  been  for  his 
good  habit  of  always  coming  when  he 
was  called,  and  not  only  that,  but  his 
willingness  to  try  very  hard  to  reach 
his  human  friends.  The  drain  was 
about  five  feet  deep,  funnel-shaped, 
and  of  iron,  with  the  lower  part  as 
steep  and  almost  as  narrow  as  a 
stovepipe.  In  answer  to  our  calls, 
Muffy  tried  very  hard  to  climb  out, 


SCHOOL  ARTICLES  DESERVE  WIDE  PUBLICITY. 

To  the  Editor:  Was  very  glad  to  see  those  letters  of  appreciation  of 
your  article  of  January  J  Oth.  They  were  certainly  deserved.  They  also 
make  me  wish  to  say  that  I,  for  one,  think  those  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  three  last  issues  touching  school  matters  are  deserving 
the  widest  reading.  I  have  myself  given  them  to  our  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools — they  were  worthy  of  it. 
San  Luis  Obispo.  ARTHUR  E.  KING. 
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with  the  help  of  a  rough  upright  piece 
of  wood.  Again  and  again  he  would 
climb  almost  within  reach  of  our 
eager  hands,  only  to  drop  crying  back 
into  the  dark  depths  again.  Finally 
we  wrapped  the  rough  wood  with 
rougher  cloth,  making  something  he 
could  really  hold  on  to,  and  with  this, 
weak  and  tired,  after  nearly  half  an 
hour  of  patient  trying,  he  at  last 
climbed  to  a  place  where  we  could 
reach  him. 

Muffy  was  fond  of  milk,  and  his  way 
of  drinking  it  was  very  interesting. 
He  would  not  touch  it  with  his  nose, 
but  would  dip  it  up  in  his  dainty  little 
paw.  When  we  put  milk  in  the  "cat- 
dish"  Muffy  and  the  two  cats  would 
Irink  from  the  same  dish,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  amusement  of  onlookers. 
All  would  go  well  while  there  was 
plenty;  but  when  the  supply  began  to 
%et  low — Muffy  knew  those  cats  were 
jetting  more  than  he  was — he  would 
'.urn,  and  with  those  same  handy  little 
paws  beat  a  rapid  tattoo  on  the  face 
)£  the  one  cat  and  then  on  the  other. 
Poor  cats!  They  would  have  to  back 
iway  from  the  dish  leaving  the  plucky 
little  muskrat  in  full  possession. 

In  summer  Muffy  did  not  come  into 
he  bouso  at  night,  but  slept  under 
:he  porch.  He  was  none  the  less  fond, 
lowever,  of  following  us  about  the 
louse  all  day.  But  on  one  morning 
le  was  missing.  We  hunted  and 
:alled  everywhere,  but  our  dear  little 
>et  was  never  heard  of  again. — Laura 
5.  Le  Fevre,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


CAEH  OF  SILK  HOSIERY. 


The  use  of  silk  hosiery  for  dress 
)Ccasions  has  become  so  common  and 
he  price  so  high  that  a  few  pointers 
m  prolonging  the  life  of  these  articles 
nay  be  very  acceptable. 

Practically  no  silk  stockings  are 
guaranteed  any  more,  so  one  should 
select  reliable  brands  and  then  take 
?are  of  them.  All  silk  stockings 
Aould  be  washed  before  wearing  and 
ifter  each  day's  wearing  with  a  mild 
soap  and  hung  to  dry  in  the  shade.  Do 
lot  rub  vigorously  and  do  not  iron. 

Many  runs  are  started  by  careless 
iandling.  Never  pull  a  stocking  on; 
ilways  roll  the  stocking  down  to  the 
lieel  and  then  pull  over  the  foot. 

Be  careful  that  there  are  no  rough 
spots  in  the  shoe  lining  or  broken 
;yelets,  and  be  sure  that  the  sup- 
porters are  fastened  to  the  garter 
>and  only. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

7*  lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  bums  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
800  candle  power. 

j  Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.   Cheapest  and 
beat  light  made.  Costa  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.    Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
elobofl  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
epill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Cuarantoed  Fiva 
Yaara  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Jfvour  dealer  ean't  supply, 
addreea  our  nearest  otfict 
for  Catalog  Ao.<J4 

The  Coleman  Lamo  Co. 

I'Mi  Ha.  Lob  Angeles  hi 
Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 


YES,  PAINTING  PAYS. 


"Can  I  afford  to  paint?"  is  the  ques- 
tion the  farmer  often  asks  himself. 
However,  the  question  he  should  be 
asking  himself  is,  "Can  I  afford  not 
to  paint?"  The  up-to-date  farmer  is 
a  thinking  man,  and  more  and  more 
he  is  analyzing  the  things  that  add  to 
the  value  of  his  property. 

Paint  protects.  Moisture,  rain,  fog, 
intense  sun's  rays  and  drying  summer 
winds  play  havoc  with  unpainted  sur- 
faces of  implements  and  buildings. 
The  wood  loses  its  life,  starts  to  rot 
and  crumbles  away.  The  metal  rusts, 
and  gradually  falls  to  pieces.  Paint 
fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  metal, 
and  protects  the  surfaces  so  that  heat 
and  moisture  cannot  attack.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  annual  loss 
due  to  need  of  paint  is  greater  than 
the  annual  loss  due  to  fire.  From  this 
alone,  it  is  evident  that  paint  is  the 
best  kind  of  insurance. 

Paint  adds  value.  Well-painted 
farm  buildings  and  implements  give 
an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  to  a 
farm.  Bankers  will  lend  from  5  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  more  on  a  thrifty 
looking  place,  than  they  will  on  one 
that  is  neglected  and  in  need  of  paint. 
Well-painted  farm  buildings  and 
equipments  are  attractive,  are  easier 
to  sell,  and  command  more  money. 

Paint  cheers  and  beautifies.  Paint 
does  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
in  making  the  farm  cheerful  and  mod- 
ern. Even  the  oldest  buildings  take 
on  new  life  when  painted  up,  and  are 
often  most  attractive.  A  coat  of  white 
on  the  sides  and  a  coat  of  red  on  the 
roof  gives  an  air  ot  cheerfulness  and 
comfort  that  are  worth  dollars.  At 
the  same  time,™  paint  lessens  labor. 
Painted  surfaces  are  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  are  sanitary.  A  damp  rag 
rubbed  over  a  painted  surface  cleans 
it. 

Hospitals  are  kept  shining  with  new 
coats  of  paint,  inside  and  out.  This 
is  because  paint  is  sanitary,  for  dis- 
ease germs  do  not  like  paint.  Rail- 
road rolling  stock  is  kept  painted  year 
in  and  year  out.  This  is  protection 
and  insurance  against  loss  by  deteri- 
oration. Homes  built  to  sell,  or  old 
homes  up  for  sale  are  painted  prop- 
erly, because  of  the  value  that  paint 
adds  to  property.  Automobiles,  given 
a  comparatively  inexpensive  coat  of 
paint,  bring  several  hundred  dollars 
more  in  the  second-hand  market. 

It  seems  that  paint  is  not  a  luxury. 
It  is  just  out-and-out  good  business. 


SPRING  PICNICS. 


The  charm  of  a  picnic  lies,  not  only 
in  the  wonderful  out-of-door  atmos- 
phere, but  in  the  unexpected  sur- 
prises which  the  menu  may  contain. 
It  should  always  be  balanced,  but  a 
variety  of  foods  may  be  used. 

Many  women  hesitate  to  plan  pic- 
nics for  their  families  because  of  the 
effort  to  prepare  sandwiches,  the 
u<%ual  pies,  cakes,  etc.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  picnic  together  in  a  few 
moments — the  sandwiches  being  made 
on  the  grounds,  if  ready  prepared 
meats  are  used,  the  bacon  toasted 
there  over  a  camp  fire  and  the  sweet 
to  consist  of  any  cake  or  cookies  on 
hand,  with  plenty  of  fruit. 

To  prepare  bacon  toasted  on  sticks, 
or  even  steak,  each  member  of  the 
party  must  have  a  pointed  stick  about 
three  feet  long.  On  each  of  these  a 
slice  or  two  of  bacon  or  a  small  piece 
of  steak  is  impaled,  and  when  the 
camp-fire  has  died  down  to  a  glowing 
bed  of  coals,  the  meat  may  be  toasted 
over  it.  It  may  be  eaten  sandwich-wise 
between  slices  of  bread.   


YOUNG  LADIES 

The  Columbia  Hospital 

of  San  Jose  is  offering  a  course  leading  to  certification  as 
Trained  Attendants.  This  course  is  for  one  year  and  is  open 
to  young  women  between  eighteen  and  thirty  with  grammar 
school  education  and  acceptable  references  as  to  character. 
An  allowance  of  $20  a  month  with  room  and  board  will  be 
granted  to  those  accepted.  Further  particulars  on  applica- 
ton  to  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Columbia  Hospital,  Dept.  H. 


X  HE  refreshment  tray  can  always 
thank  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
for  its  magic  aid.  Creamy  hot  choco- 
late to  drink;  cakes  with  possibly  a 
chocolate  filling  and  frosting;  waxy 
squares  of  chocolate  fudge — not  to  men- 
tion countless  other  "goodies"— appear 
in  a  twinkling  when  the  hostess  sum- 
mons the  ever-ready  can  of  Ghirardelli's. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(F2) 


GHIRrVRDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  arc 
equalled  inquality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
AU  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Bathrooms*1  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Factories; 
Richmond  and  Sao  Pablo, California 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
{J^J^tJy^jj^tZal^  chearj.  Lasts  allsea- 
j^^i>^MB£jLzS33^4S3y  son.  Made  of  metal, 
Fcan'tppill  or  tip  over; 
'will  not  aoil  or  injure 
f  anything.  Guarantee. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  yoar  dealer  or 
5  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  $1.26. 
HAROLD  S01V1ERS,  150  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chi-Namel 

GRAINING 
PROCESS 

5  It  is  easy  for  anyone  by 
this  process  to  apply  a 
beautiful  and  durable  hard- 
wood finish  to  old,  discolored 
soft  wood  floors,  doors  and 

woodwork.  The  Chi-Namel  Graining 
Tool  does  the  work.  Chi-Nameled 
surfaces  are  water-proof  and  heel- 
proof,  and  will  outwear  many  real 
hardwood  finishes. 

Viiil  Yoar  Neareit  Chi  -  Namel  Store 

^  In  a  few  minutes  in  this  progressive 
store  you  can  learn  to  grain.  You 
will  be  shown  Chi-Namel  varnishes, 
enamels,  paints  and  polishes  for  the 
beautification  of  everything  in  your 
home.  Each  can  tells  how  to  use  it. 
The  Ohio  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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COUNTRY  LANDS. 


SCO  ACRES 
•  r  THE  CELEBRATED 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Also  6  ten-acre  tracts 
Having  more,  lend  than  we  can  conveniently 
handle  under  present  conditions,  we  have  de- 
cided to  sell  a  portion  of  this  well-known 
property. 

It  is  deep,  rich-eediment.  river-bottom  land. 
There  is  no  better  soil  in  the  world  for 
prunes,  pears,  walnuts,  pecans,  vegetables  and 
alfalfa. 

Part  of  this  tract  is  already  in  prunes,  wal- 
nuts and  alfalfa.  Riparian  water  right  from 
the  Sacrament*  river. 

Splendid   opportunity   to    Breed  Registered 
livestock  in  connection  with  business  already 
established  on  Butte  City  Ranch,  and  in  a 
district  famous  as  a  breeding  center. 
For  prices  and  further  particulars, 
Address  W.  S.  GUILFORD, 
Butte  City  Ranch. 
Box  P.  R.  P.  Butto  City,  Glenn  Co.,  Cal. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  DAIRY 
PROPOSITIONS  IN    im  STATE 

Located  63  miles  from  San  Francisco.  200 
acres,  1M  of  which  arc  in  alfalfa:  65  more 
checked  for  seeding  to  alfalfa,  now  in  a  fine 
stand  of  barley.  Complete  set  of  buildings, 
including  new  sanitary  milking  barn  for  40 
cows.  35  acres  devoted  to  growing  diversified 
crops,  now  growing-  barley.  All  under  ditch 
in  the  finest  and  most  dependable  irrigation 
system  in  this  State.  On  concrete  highway, 
two  miles  from  station.  Cheap  rates  for 
transportation.  No  agents.  Owner,  M.  W.  F., 
room  527  Butler  Building.  San  Francisco.  

FOR  KALE — By  Owner — 1000  acres  of  land 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  250  under  cultiva- 
tion: plenty  of  water;  young  family  orchard, 
young  fig  orchard:  130  head  of  cattle,  grade 
Hereford*  and  Durhams.  10  horses  and  mules: 
modern  6- room  house,  with  running  r-ater;  2 
large  barns,  corrals,  windmill  tank,  necessary 
implements.  Two  miles  from  railroad  aid  high 
school.    Write  A.  L.  Footman,  Box  2.  Madera. 

RANCH  WITH  STOCK — 40  acres  all  in  al- 
falfa with  modern  house,  big  cow  barn,  horse 
barn,  tank  house.  21  fine  milk  cows.  6 
heifers,  1  registered  bull  8  registered  sows,  18 
pigs.  1  registered  boar.  75  chickens,  wagon,  2 
horses,  all  Implements.  A  splendid  income 
place  and  will  suit  you.  518,000  on  terms. 
P.  R.  Peterson.  619  L  St..  Merced.  

ORANGES.  OTHER  FRUIT 
80-Acre  Farm,  $16*0 

Productive  farm,  delightful  home,  loam  fields, 
some  wood,  fruited  to  oranges,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  figs,  etc.:  comfortable  house,  fireplace, 
barn,  etc.  Chance  of  a  lifetime  at  SI  600: 
easy  terms.  Details  page  57  Strout's  Spring 
Catalog  Bargains.  33  States,  copy  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831FA.  405  So. 
Hill  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Mariposa  Co.- 1080-acre  stock 
ranch  at  MO  per  acre.  All  under  hog  fence. 
125  acres  in  grain.  400  acres  can  be  farmed. 
Estimated  40.000  tiers  of  wood.  Buildings, 
silo,  threshing  machine,  hay  press,  wagons. 
Will  put  in  26  head  cattle.  50  hogs.  6  horses. 
Oak  timber  worth  price  asked.  Write  owner. 
F.  R.  Frisbte.  Bea  Hur,  CaO.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  SNAP — 19  acres 
bearing  prunes  and  cots;  best  fruit  section 
Mountain  View  district;  choice  location,  near 
electric  station:  irrigation  available;  a  won- 
derful bargain  at  only  $900  an  acre.  Good 
terms.    Harrier  &  Hobart,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

4-ACRB  CHICKEN  RANCH  for  sale.  Fam- 
ily orchard,  garden,  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank.  4  room  house,  large  barn,  chicken 
houses.  Some  alfalfa.  The  whole  place  in 
crop  this  year.  One  mile  from  town  and 
school.  For  quick  sale.  S1800:  half  cash; 
balance  terms.  Write  C.  Belilch,  Box  112. 
Elmira,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — W  acres  choice  land  near 
Winton.  Calif;  Sft  acres  in  fine  stand  of  al- 
falfa: balance  especially  suited  to  fruit.  Good 
well  with  windmill,  some  buildings.  Priced 
very  low.  For  quick  cash  sale.  For  further 
particulars,  address.  F.  A.  Fender,  Box  48, 
Winton.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 50  acres  fine  level  land  in 
Shasta  county.  California,  under  irrigation: 
ditch,  on  property:  about  30  acres  cleared: 
adapted  to  fruit,  berries,  alfalfa.  Rice  culture 
proving  successful.  For  quick  sale  at  $45  an 
acre.  H.  H.  Shuffle-ton.  Jr.,  Redding,  Cal. 
~  I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable- farms? 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Me. 

A  BIO  BARGAIN — 1200-acre  improved 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Downing  Bros.,  Worden,  Klamath  Co.,  Ore- 
gon^  

IF  IN  NEBE  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  reach  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Oal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTHa) — Everyone  who  raises  fruit, 
vegetables,  garden  truck,  cattle,  or  any  kind 
of  food  stuffs  to  own  a  BURPEE  HOME  CAN 
SEALER,  and  make  three  times  as  much 
money  on  the  same  amount  of  produce,  elim- 
inating all  waste.  Every  kitchen  can  become 
a  cannery  at  a  very  small  cost.  Sanitary  tin 
cans  cost  leas  than  the  lid  of  glass  jars,  and 
no  breakage  to  contend  with.  Fruit  canning 
successfully  done  without  sugar.  Time  and 
money  saved  by  using  this  method.  This 
Sealer  makes  it  possible  to  use  cans  over  and 
over,  and  takes  all  drudgery  out  of  canning. 
Big  demand  for  food  canned  fresh  from  the 
garden.  Every  Sealer  absolutely  guaranteed, 
or  money  refunded.  Is  used  and  approved  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  literature  to 
California  Sales  Agency  for  the  Burpee  Home 
Can  Sealer,  ::10»  Truxton  Ave.,  Bakers  fie  Id. 
Calif.    County  agents  wanted  to  handle  this 

sealer.   

~CAUX%K4XA— WONDER- CORN  for  seed" at 
practical  prices.    James  McKee,  Riverside,  Cal. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Complied  from  Independent  Sources. 


San  Francisco,  April  14,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  are  no  changes  in  wheat,  but  the 
market  is  strong  as  a  reflection  from  the  flour 
situation.  During  March  over  750.000  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  shipped  abroad  from  Coast 

points. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  showed  considerable  weakness,  with 
very  little  demand.  While  some  sales  were 
made  at  lower  levels  than  last  week  they  were 
for  small  amounts. 

Feed   $3.15®  3.25 

Shipping   Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  reflect  the  continued  weakness  in  bar- 
ley, although  the  actual  sales  are  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  market  price. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  $3.05®  3.15 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recle aned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Like  the  other  grains  corn  sagged  this  week 
on  small  demand.  The  quality  is  not  up  to 
standard  and  really  first-class  corn  would 
doubtless  bring  higher  prices — at  least  in 
small  lots.  There  is  not  sufficient  demand 
to  take  care  of  considerable  amounts  of  any 
of  the  grains. 

Egyptian,  white   3.50® 3.65 

do.    brown   $3.20  ©3.30 

California  $3.15®  3.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1793  tons,  most  of  it  being  cheat  hay  from 
Oregon  and  alfalfa  from  Nevada.  California 
hay  is  being  rapidly  cleaned  up.  The  gentle 
showers  during  the  week  have  undoubtedly 
been  most  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops,  and 
if  they  continue  from  time  to  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  month  should  make  crop  con- 
ditions very  favorable  for  both  hay  and  grain. 
The  most  serious  condition  at  the  present  time 
is  the  railroad  strike,  for  no  hay  is  available 
at  river  points. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00  ®  38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00®  35  00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00®40.00 

Wild   Oat   Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $32  00®  37  00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00®  32  00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $29.00®  32 .00 

Barley  Straw,  bale  70c®  $1.00 

FKEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  extremely  dull, 
although  last  week's  quotations  are  main- 
tained. The  supply  on  hand  here  is  not  ex- 
cessive and  there  is  little  temptation  to  cut 
prices  in  spite  of  the  small  demand. 

Rolled  Barley   $72 .00®  73.00 

Rolled  Oats   $68.00®  70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $71.00®  72.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

(Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission 
houses.) 

There  are  no  first-class  river  potatoes  avail- 
able and  for  the  inferior  stocks  last  week's 
prices  prevail.  Oregon  and  Idaho  potatoes  are 
higher.  New  potatoes  are  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket and  sell  from  10  to  11  %  cents  a  pound. 
A  peculiar  condition  of  old  potatoes  selling  at 
a  higher  price  than  new  may  be  witnessed  be- 
fore the  stock  of  old  potatoes  is  exhausted. 
Onions  were  a  little  weaker,  the  best  selling 
at  $6.  A  considerable  shipment  of  onions 
came  in  from  Australia,  which  sold  at  $6  on 
the  wharf.  Sweet  potatoes  arc  about  off  the 
market.  Only  a  few  tomatoes  arrived  and 
some  of  them  brought  from  $4  to  $5.  A  few 
came  in  from  Imperial  Valley,  which  sold  from 
$3.50  to  $4.  String  beans  were  off  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  supply  of  peas  from  the  bay  dis- 
tricts was  good  and  the  price  dropped. 

Peas,  Bay,  lb  5®  6c 

Carrots,  per  sack   S1.25®1.50 

Celery,   crate   $2 .50  ®  5.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nomina] 

do.    EngliBh,  doz  $2.00® 2.25 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  $3.00®  3.50 

Spinach    $1.00®  1.50 

Asparagus,  ib  3®  10c 


Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  $1.00®  1.50 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  box   $4.00«i  5.00 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  $1.25®  1.75 

Summer  Squash.  40  lbs  $1.00@1.25 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  $6.75®  7.25 

do.    Choice,  cwt  $5.75®  6.05 

do.    Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $7.50  ft 8.00 

do,    Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $7.75® 8.00 

do    Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $7.75®8.00 

do.    Sweets,  new  lb  None 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $5.75®fl.00 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs  $1.00®  1.25 

Garlic  lb  30®  40c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.    Buying  prices  made  on 
sample.) 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $10.00  ©10.25 

Blackeyes   $7 .26®  7.40 

Cranberry   $6 .25®  6.50 

Pinks   $6.40®  6.05 

Red  Mexican   $9.00®  9.25 

Garbanzos   $9.50®9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.15®  6.35 

Small  Whites   $5.90®  6.00 

Llmas.  Ass'n  prices   $10.40®  10.45 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices   $10.50 

Llmas,  8.  F.  prices   10.50®  10.75 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $10.50®  11.00 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission 
houses.) 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  not  been  large  and 
demand  is  fair.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  young 
roosters  and  their  price  is  higher.  Broilers 
were  weaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  list  was 
steady  and  unchanged. 

Broilers.  1  lb.  and  under  40®  45c 

do,    1  lb.  to  1%  45@50c 

do,    over  1  Vi   50  @  56c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  65®  58c 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb  45c 

do.    Leghorns   40®  42c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   60®  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  25c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb... 50® 53c 

do,    live   46c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33®  36c 

do,    old.  per  Ib   28®  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65®  60c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  35®  38c 

do.    old.  lb  32®  35c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  Ib  20®  24c 

do.  dressed   28®  32c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00® 4.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  showed  some  strength  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week,  but  stumped  off  to  the  low 
price  of  the  year  in  the  latter  part  on  account 
of  the  railroad  strike.  In  Sew  York  the  but- 
ter shortage  was  temporarily  offset  by  the 
arrival  of  pome  4.000.000  pounds  of  Danish 
butter.  Considerable  batter  has  gone  into 
cold  storage  in  the  local  market  of  late  and 
the  balances  on  hand  are  reported  to  be  226.- 
088  lbs.  compared  with  7.6S5  lbs.  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extra   57%  65%  64%  54%  55  1 

Prime  lsts  55%  56%  

■nan 

While  (here  were  ao  material  changes  in 
quotations  of  other  descriptions,  extras  showed 
continued  weakness  during  the  past  week 
The  tie-up  of  the  freight  cars  has  not  affected 
the  shipment  of  pggs  to  this  market  materially; 
but  it  is  interfering  greatly  with  shipments  to 
other  points.  It  is  reported  that  about  a  dozen 
cars  of  eggs,  mostly  shipped  from  Petaluma. 
have  been  caught  in  the  railroad  strike  In 
the  meantime  eggs  are  arriving  in  this  city  and 
are  beinc  sent  to  storage.  There  are  now 
51.771  caws  of  eggs  in  starago.  an  increase  of 
something  over  10,500  oases  during  the  pasd 

W              Thu.    Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ....41       40      39  38  %  39  39  j 

Prime   lsls  .1(1  '„  .'IH'A  30  Vi  .10%  :i(l%i 

Ex.  pullets  35%  35%  86  34  36  36%] 

Undersized   30  u  30%  30%  30%  30%  30%  J 
CHEESE. 

California  cheese  took  a  decided  drop  this' 
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a  i2c 

®10%C 

@  9c 

®  7c 

®  9%c 

«  8%c 

®  5c 


San  Francisco,  April  14.  1920. 
CATTLE — Some  few  grassers  are  coming  in, 
and  are  being  readily  bought  up  by  slaugh- 
terers. Operators  claim  that  hay-fed  cattle 
have  been  bought  latterly  at  a  heavy  loss. 
The  outlook  is  not  reassuring  for  cattlemen. 
The  rains  this  week  will  materially  improve 
range  condilous. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10 

do,    2nd  quality    8 

do,    thin   6 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  9 

do,    2nd  quality    8 

do,    common  to  thin   4 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    0  %  ®  7c 

do.    fair    5%®  6e 

do.    thin    4%®  5c 

Calves,  lightweight   12  ®12%c 

do.    medium    9%®10c 

do.    heavy    7    @  9c 

SHEEP — The  movement  of  mutton  sheep  to 
market  is  still  slow,  though  this  week  the 
arrivals  were  a  trifle  more  plentiful  than  for 
some  weeks  past.  The  market  is  firm,  and 
no  change  in  quotations  is  noted.  Milk  lambs 
of  good  quality  are  increasing  and  in  good 
demand. 

Lambs,  milk   15®  16c 

do,    yearling   13®13%c 

Sheep,  wethers   ll@12c 

do.  ewes    9®  9%c 

HOGS— The  hog  situation  is  strong,  and 
demand  steadily  in  advance  of  supply.  The 
railroad  strike  is  interfering  with  free  move- 
ment of  hogs,  as  of  other  stock.  In  the  East 
the  tie-up  has  demoralized  the  market.  Quo- 
tations stand. 

Hogs,  hard,  fat,  grain- fed.  100-150  lbs.  16  %c 

do.    150-226  lbs  16  %c 

do.    225-300  lbs  16  %c 

do,    300-400  lbs  15  %c 


Los  Angeles,  April  14,  1920. 
CATTLE — The  demand   for  steers  in  the 
local  market  continues  dull.    Very  few  ha«- 


been  coming  in  during  the  week  and  not 
many  are  wanted.  Cows  are  selling  well. 
Prices  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs. .. $10.00 fi/  12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50  ft  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  ?  HOU'n  8  50 

Canners   $4.50®  6.60 

HOGS — Receipts  of  hogs  light.  Quotations, 
are  unchanged,  execp'ting  lights,  which  show 
another  50c  advance. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Aageles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  2750360  lbs.  $12.00(1(12.50 
Light   $16(il6  50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  demand  for  lambs  continues 
fair  at  steady  prices.  There  is  little  call  for 
ewes  and  wethers.    1  rices  show  no  changes. 

Prime    wethers   $9. 00  It  11  00 

Yearlings   $0  50®  10.80 

Prime  ewes  $8.60©  9.60 

Lambs   $14.00©  15.00 

Spring  lambs   $15.00®  16.00 


I'.. i  Hand.  Ore,  April  12.  1920.  m 
CATTLE — Firmer;  receipts.  1538.  Grain 
and  pulp-fed  steers  $11.25©  12:  choice.  $10.75 
@11.25;  good  to  choice.  $9.75 ft  10.75 ;  medi- 
um to  good.  $!>fii  10:  fair  to  medium.  $7,500 
8.60;  common  to  fair.  $0  50  fri  7.50;  choice 
cows  and  heifers.  $9  25 <•<  10. '.'5;  good  to 
choice.  $8.25®  9.25:  medium  to  good.  $6.750v 
7.75;  fair  to  medium.  $5.75  fii  6.75;  canners. 
$3.25®  5.75;  bulls.  $(1©8;  prime  light  calves. 
$15»rl7;  medium.  $10©14;  heavy.  $7®10: 
Blockers  and  feeders,  $7.60®  8.50. 

HOGS— Steady:  receipts.  738.  Prime  mixed, 
$16.50  ©17;  medium.  $16®  16.50:  rough, 
heavy.  $12®  16;  pigs.  $13®15.50. 

SHEEP — Firm;     receipts.     1031.  Spring 
lambs,    $17®18:    Eastern.    $17@18:  light 
valley,    $15.75®  17;    heavy.    $14.26  ©16.79 
common   to  medium,   $11  ©14.60;  yearlingS 
$16©  15.50:    wethers.    $14 .50  fit  16.86:  em% 
$10®  14. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  1  15  horse 
power  at  $2850.  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  Improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices;  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company.  Westhaven. 
Fresno  County. 

FOR  SALE  ' 
FAIRBANKS   MORSE  GAS  ENGINES 

1  25-h.p.  Type  "Y"  Semi-Deisel  with  clutch 

and  circulation  pump. 
1  40-h.p.  Type  N.  B.,  with  Air  Starter  and 

Circulating  Pump. 
1  80-h.p.  Type  N.  B.  with  Air  Starter  and 

Circulating  Pump. 
These  engines  have  been  replaced  by  electric 
motors.    All  in  good  order,  complete,  with  fit- 
tings and  connections. 

JOHN  L.  BISHOP,  Riverside,  Calif,  

00,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  0368. 


INDL\NAPOLIS    STEAM    TRACTOR  —  45 

h.  p.  drawbar;  boiler  recently  Inspected  by 
State  Inspector  and  allowed  160  pounds  pres- 
sure. Suitable  for  portable  or  stationary 
power  plant.  Price,  $1,000.  Boiler  alone 
worth  more.  Also  30  h.  p.  Union  Stationary 
Gas  Engine  with  18-inch  clutch  pulley.  First- 
class  condition.  Price,  $000.  N.  E.  Davis. 
No.  5  Diller  St.,  Redwood  City.   


A  "DRY"  LAWN — Drought  destroys  Blue 
Grass  lawns.  We  are  facing  a  great  drought. 
Why  not  plant  a  Lippia  lawn,  which  drought 
will  not  effect;  Handsome,  hardy,  economical. 
Booklet  and  prices  on  application.  Hill-Girt 
Nursery,  Martinez.  Cal. 


TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five  year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870.  Rural  Press. 


BROODERS.  BROODERS. 

Lamp-heated  and  electric.  The  highest 
award  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  Free  circular.  Victor 
Incubator  Co..   Decoto.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — A  30  h.  p.  C.  L.  Best  Tractor 
in  excellent  condition.  Good  for  orchard  and 
farm  work;  price.  $1,500.  Address,  W.  Hoi- 
dener.  Elmira.  Calif. 

"~ WEBSTER,- WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav^ 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
lished   54   years.     Send    for    free   book  on 

patents.  

.  (KO LEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  teed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

KENTUCKY  WONDER  BEANS  for  seed  of 
good  quality  at  a  reasonable  price.  C.  B. 
Tawney.  Ripon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  ft.  28-inch  riveted  pipe. 
Industrial  Service  Co..  115  Main  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


SUPERINTENDENT    WANTED  .for  la 

truck  farm  in  California.  Good  position 
right  man.  Practical  familiarity  with  com- 
mercial growing  of  vegetables  cseentiai.  Sci- 
entific training  desirable.  Familiarity  with 
packing  and  shipping  of  vegetables  desirable. 
R.  L.  Reynolds.  La  Habra,  Calif.  

DAIRYMAN,  HOG  RAISERS,  POULTRY- 
menl  Plant  Dlcner's  Sweet  Fodder  Sudan. 
Wonderful  yield,  sweet,  soft,  nutritious  stems 
and  abundant  seed.  Write  for  circular.  D  J. 
Whitney.  Exeter,  Cal.  or  Morse  Seed  Co  .  San 
Francisco. 

REMAMTACTURED  PD?E. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.   

WANTED  II V  DAIRY  MANAGER  with  18 

years'  practical  experience,  a  dairy  on  share 
basis.  Prefer  grade  Holsteins  and  a  propo- 
sition carrying  with  it  good  feed-growing  pos- 
sibilities.   Box  1860.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  : 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecler  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR    SALE    AT  $83S.P* — New  K  Hand 

Power  Stump-puller,  which  cost  me  $325.00. 
Having  sold  my  property  reason  for  selling. 

Harry  Edell.  1299  Glen  St..  Santa  Boa. 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowaehers  one  Saturday:  profits.  $8.60 
each.    Square  deal.    Particulars  free.  Busier 

Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio.   


ACCOUNT  INSTALLING  MOTOBS  we 

first-class  high-grade  a  to  8  H.  P.  ga 
engine.    Brown  Bulb  Ranch,  Capitols,  Oj 
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week  Y.  A.  Fancy  selling  at  a  decrease  of  4% 
cents.  California  fancy  flats  at  4  cents  lower, 
and  California  firsts  at  3  cents  lower.  The 
Oregon  cheese  showed  no  change  in  quota- 
tions. 

California  Flats,  fancy   -Jrf%c 

do.    Firsts  20  Vic 

T.  A..  Fancy  24%c 

Oregon  Triplets   27c 

do.    Y.  A  30%c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  houses) 
Apples  moved  well  this  week  with  a  higher 
price  for  California  pippins.  Spitzenberg 
apples  are  about  off  the  market  and  the  en- 
tire list  shows  constant  narrowing  tendencies. 
Strawberries  are  arriving  in  better  duality  and 
increased  quantity. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  $3.00®  3.25 
do.    Newtown  Pippins  Calif..  .$2 .60®  3.00 

do.    Wineeap   $4.25 

Strawberries,  crate.  16  baskets. .  .$4. 50® 5. 00 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  good  stock  of  citrus  fruits  on 
hand  and  the  market  has  not  been  affected  in 
any'  way  by  the  strike.  The  demand  is  active. 
Lemons,  fancy,  box  $4.50®  5.00 

do,    choiee,  box   $3.50@4.00 

do.    Standard,  box   $2.50@3.00 

Oranges,  Navels,  box   $4.60® 6.00 

Taleodas   $4.50®  5.50 

Grapefruit,  Calif.,  box  $2  75®  3.25 

do.    Arizona,   box   $3.50@4.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Buyers  are  still  holding  off  in  the  dried 
fruit  market,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the 
situation. 

Prunes — 40-50s   17®  18c 

do.    60-608   14c 

do.    60-708   12c 

do.    70-808   He 

do.    80-908   '  10  %c 

HONKY. 

.  The  feverish  condition  of  the  sugar  market 
and  the  continual  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  consid- 
erable strength  to  the  honey  market.  There 
was  no  change  in  quotations.  A  shipment  of 
Hawaiian  honey  has  arrived  in  the  city  and 
is  reported  to  have  been  absorbed  at  13  cents 
for  the  white. 

Water  White   17®  18c 

Light  Amber   14®  16c 

Amber   13®  14c 

RICR. 

.The  rice  market  continues  inactive.  There 
is  very  little  trading  at  unchanged  prices  for 
California  Japan. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  April  13,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

The  exchange  reports  a  lc  per  pound  ad- 
vance in  price  on  all  grades  today.  Demand 
is  very  good,  but  is  almost  entirely  local. 
Receipt*  arc  considerably  under  last  week's, 
being  27,600  pounds  less.  Prices  we  quote 
are  those  paid  the  producer.  Total  receipt 
for  the  week  ending  today  were  299,500 
pounds. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery   56c 

do,    prime   first   54c 

do.    first   53c 

EGOS 

Today  this  market  looks  very  healthy.  The 
exchange  reports  demand  to  be  splendid,  the 
consumption  as  heavy.  Last  week's  prices  are 
still  in  effect.  The  Easter  trade  bought  quite 
heavy  and  just  about  cleaned  up  surplus 
stock.  For  the  week  production  was  741 
cases  above  last  week's  receipts,  the  total 
being  2663  cases.  We  are  quoting  prices  paid 
producer. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   40c 

do.    case  count   39c 

do,    pullets   36c 

POULTRY. 

Fairly  heavy  receipts  in  broilers  during  the 
past  week:  a  good  demand  is  being  felt  for 
them.  Fryers  have  very  little  call  at  pres- 
ent. The  demand  for  hens  is  good  but  the 
supply  is  somewhat  light.  Turkeys  and  ducks 
are  still  very  scarce.  What  few  are  being  re- 
ceived sell  readily  at  quotations.  Prices 
quoted  this  week  are  the  same  as  last  there 
being  no  changes. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  34c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs.  40c 

|  Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  36c 

[Hens   36®  40c 

I  Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

|Ducks   25®  37c 

Turkeys  37®  44c 

Geese   27c 

FRUIT. 

Offerings  of  apples  getting  lighter  and  prices 
moted  higher.  Demand  is  fair.  Loquats  now 
making  their  appearance. 

Vpplcs.  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .$3.00®  3.50 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box. $2. 50® 2.75 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  .  .$2.25®2.60 
do.  Spitzenburg,    packed   box.  .$2.50® 3.25 

Loquats.  lbs  7®  12c 

BERRIES. 

Receipts  in  berries  gradually  improving,  so 
s  the  quality.  Prices  are  also  lower  and  the 
lemand  good. 

'ancy.  30-basket.  crate   $5.00® 5.25 

'oor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate  .  .$4 .00®  4.50 
VEGETABLES. 

Few  old  potatoes  are  coming  in  and  these 
ire  selling  at  old  prices.  Old  onions  are  very 
earcc  and  quoted  higher,  but  demand  fair, 
■jtw  silver  skin  onions  from  the  Imperial 
•'alley  now  coming  in  and  in  fair  demand, 
'eas  in  an  oversupply  on  the  market.  De- 
nand  is  holding  up  well.  Lettuce  is  dull  and 
ower  in  price.  There  is  no  shipping  demand 
or  it.  Cabbage  prices  steady,  but  sale  is 
low.  Receipts  of  asparagus  are  heavy  and 
he  market  is  lower.  String  beans  now  mov- 
og  pretty  well,  with  retail  trade  buying  freely, 
'otatoes,  Northern  Burbanks  $7.00®  7.60 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $7.00®  7.60 

do.    New,  lb  9®  10c 

weet  potatoes   $9.30 

'nloiiH,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt..  .  .  $6.25@6.50 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt.   $7.50® 8.00 

I  do.    Australian   Brown   $6.25®6.50 

I  do.    Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  $3.75®4.00 

abbage,  per  100  lbs  $1 .25®  1.60 

|  ettuce,  crate   50  @  60c 

:hubarb,  per  30-lb.  bwx  $1.25@2.00 

*•»■   lb  5®8c 

elery,  crate   $3.00  @  4  50 

arrots,  doz.  bunches   30®  36c 

i  sparagus.  Northern,  lb  6  @  9c 


Summer  Squash,  Imperial  Valley,  4-bas- 

ket  crate   $1.00®  1.25 

String  beans,  green,  lb  18c 

do,    wax,  lb  18c 

do,    Kentucky.  Ib  26c 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  still  very  dull  especially  whites, 
which  are  lower.  Limas  slow  sale,  but  prices 
unchanged.  Blackeyes  reported  scarce,  higher 
in  price,  with  fair  demand. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.25®  5.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   $5.25@550 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  86.50@7.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

Pink,   cwt  S6.75 

HAY. 

There  is  no  old  hay  coming  in  the  local 
market.  It  is  stated  that  none  remains  in 
the  outside  sections,  and  if  there  should  be 
it  will  very  likely  be  consumed  in  those  sec- 
tions where  it  is  held.    Dairy  people  are  now 


using  green  alfalfa  from  local  growers.  The 
prices  we  quote  are  those  of  last  week. 

Barley  hay,   ton   $27.00® 30.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $30 .00®  34 .00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  ton  $31.00®  33.00 

do,    local,  ton   $32.00@34.00 

Straw   $14.00@16.00 

ALFALFA. 

New  hay  is  sweeping  into  the  market  from 
all  directions.  As  a  rule,  our  southern  alfalfa 
is  the  earliest,  but  on  account  of  poor  growing 
weather  in  this  distrct,  the  northern  hay  will 
be  coming  in  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  our 
first  cutting  this  year  contains  more  foreign 
grasses  than  is  usual,  but  I  thoroughly  believe 
this  will  not  make  any  material  difference,  as 
there  is  absolutely  no  old  hay  left.  Prices  are 
approximately  as  follows  on  Perris  and  Ante- 
lope Valley  alfalfa. 

Choice  alfalfa  .per  ton   $37.50®  39.00 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $36.00® 36.00 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   $33 .00®  34 .00 


Prices  quoted  here  are  furnished  by  the  Al- 
falfa Growers  of  California,  4«8-10  Pacific 
Electric  Buildings,  Los  Angeles,  A.  H.  Thorn- 
ton. Sales  Manager. 


SPECIAL    CITRUS    MARKET  REPORT. 

Los  Angeles,  April  14,  1920. 

The  citrus  market  is  at  a  standstill  at  pres- 
ent, owing  to  the  railroad  strike,  which  is 
spreading  throughout  the  country.  Orders  are 
only  taken  on  condition  that  they  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  end  of  the  strike.  Quotations 
on  Navels  range  from  $2.75  f«r  the  larger 
sizes  to  $4.50  per  box  for  modi  am  sizes.  Va- 
lencias  are  moving  rapidly  on  Sntkern  and 
Central  California.  Quotations  •»  Valencia* 
are  *4.50  f.  o.  b. 

Reports  show  that  orders  for  lemons  are 
arriving  in  quantity.  F.  o.  b.  CaSlomiu  quo- 
tations are  $3  to  $3.50  lor  the  knot  grade. 

Total  shipments  to  date  are:  •ranges, 
18,169  carloads;  lemons,  3.M4  •arteads. 


"What  Are  We  Food  Producers 
Going  To  Do  About  It?" 

A  Problem  for  the  Dairyman 

IN  an  article  recently  published  in  "The  Milk  Magazine",  Professor 
Washburn  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  after  discussing  the  food 
value  of  skimmed  milk  and  the  large  amount  of  this  good  human  food 
that  fails  to  reach  humanity  directly,  says: 

"  What  are  we  food  producers  going  to  do  about  it?  Continue 
to  waste  or  invent  some  better  way  of  using  the  skimmed  milk  ? 
Some  of  it  is  being  well-used  on  farm-tables,  though  not  by  any 
means  as  much  as  should  be;  some  amounts  may  be  used  as 
artificial  buttermilk  and  as  cottage  cheese,  but  after  all  this  is 
done,  there  still  will  remain  great  amounts  of  the  most  delicate 
and  useful  food  with  but  a  poor  outlet. " 


What  This  Means  To  You 

THIS  pertinent  question,  asked  by  a 
Dairy  Expert,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Dairy  publication,  shows  that  thinking 
dairymen  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
serious  situation — that  over  one-third  of 
theirtotal  output  of  human  food  substance 
is  not  being  utilized  as  such,  and  therefore 
is  failing  to  that  extent  in  benefiting  hu- 
manity and  profiting  the  dairyman. 

Professor  Washburn  in  his  article  calls 
skimmed  milk  "liquid  lean  meat"  because 
of  its  likeness  to  meat  in  its  food  value. 
He  then  shows  that  when  skimmed  milk 
is  fed  to  stock,  only  15  to  20  percent  of 
its  food  value  is  returned  to  humanity  in 
the  meat  of  the  animal. 

In  other  words,  the  dairyman  who 
feeds  skimmed  milk  to  stock  spends 
100%  of  human  food  to  get  back  15  to  20 
percent  of  human  food. 

Is  this  good  business  ? 

To  state  it  in  terms  of  money  —  should 
you  spend  $100  to  get  back  $15  or  $20? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. That  is,  skimmed  milk  should  be 
used  directly  as  human  food,  and  a  market 
value  established  for  it  as  such,  if  the 
dairyman  is  to  realize  the  greatest  profit 
and  humanity  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  valuable  food. 

Skimmed  Milk  as  Human  Food 

do  that,  a  market  for  skimmed  milk 
as  a  direct  human  food  must  be 
created.  But  skimmed  milk  in  its  natural 
state  is  not  a  palatable  food  because  of 
its  lack  of  fat  content. 

To  make  it  desirable  for  human  use, 
then,  a  fat  must  be  restored  to  it.  Ob- 
viously butter  fat  cannot  be  used.  Why 
not  then  use  a  wholesome  vegetable  fat? 

"But  that  would  not  restore  it  to  the 
equal  of  whole  milk  in  food  value",  you  say. 


No  it  would  not — but  it  is  not  desired  to 
create  an  article  that  will  compete  in  the 
market  with  whole  milk  as  a  direct  food. 

That  brings  us,  then,  to  the  question 
of  use. 

Skimmed  milk,  with  a  vegetable  fat 
added,  is  particularly  useful  for  culinary 
purposes  in  the  home, 

And  there  you  have  it.  Skimmed  milk 
with  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  fat 
added  would  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  family  milk  supply  for  cooking  and 
baking,  and  establish  a  new  market  for 
skimmed  milk  as  a  human  food. 

The  new  food  product  Hebe,  which  is 
composed  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk 
and  cocoa  nut  fat,  scientifically  combined, 
does  just  that. 

Hebe  Points  the  Way 

TO  make  100  pounds  of  Hebe  it  takes 
210  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  7.8 
pounds  of  cocoanut  fat.  Thus  a  small 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  serves  as  the 
agent  for  making  a  large  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  more  desirable  and  there- 
fore more  readily  salable  as  a  human  food 
product  for  cooking  purposes. 

Hebe  thus  points  the  way  to  utilize  as 
human  food  the  skimmed  milk  that  is 
now  being  less  profitably  used,  and  it  does 
this  without  interfering  with  the  estab- 
lished markets  for  dairy  products. 

Hebe,  then,  is  an  ally  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try —  opening  a  new  and  more  profitable 
market  to  the  dairyman  for  his  by-prod- 
uct, skimmed  milk  —  and  co-operating  in 
the  effort  for  the  increased  use  of  dairy 
products  in  the  home. 

Indirectly,  every  dairyman  profits  by 
that  which  benefits  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  As  Hebe  volume  increases,  there 
naturally  will  follow  the  extension  of 
direct  benefits. 


You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet,  "The 
Missing  Third."  Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this.  Address  2475  Consumers  Building, 
Chicago.     The  Hebe  Company,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 
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Better  Tires  not  More  Tires 


EVERY  motorist  remem- 
bers how  it  was  with  his 
'  first  car.  If  he  heard 
the  slightest  unfamiliar  noise — 
a  piston  slap  or  a  buzzing  gear 
or  a  creak  in  the  body— it  was 
a  serious  matter.  His  friends 
were  always  ready  with  some 
helpful  advice. 

But  the  only  time  his  tires 
ever  made  a  noise  was  when 
he  had  a  blowout. 

Then  everybody  laughed. 

The  owner  generally  put  on 
a  new  tire,  paid  his  losses 

cheerfully  and  tried  again. 

*    #  # 

For  years  the  irresponsible 
tire  dealer  traded  on  the  good 
nature  of  American  motorists. 

His  idea  of  business  was  to 
sell  a  man  two  tires  to  replace 


Every  time  a  tire  is  left  standing  in  a 
puddle  of  water,  the  tiniest  holt  is 
likely  to  let  enough  water  through  to 
loosen  the  fabric,  separating  it  from 
the  tread  and  allowing  sand  and 
gravel  to  work  in. 

Go  over  your  tires  carefully  every 
now  and  then  and  seal  every  cut  or 
hole. 


an  old  one  and  to  console  him 
with  the  thought  that  after  all 
motoring  is  a  "great  game." 

Even  today  not  one  motorist 
in  five  is  getting  what  he  is 
entitled  to  in  tires. 

*    *  *j 

More  and  more  the  motor- 
ists of  this  country  are  learning 
that  the  remedy  for  high  tire 
costs  lies  in  better  tires — not 
more  tires. 

And  that  getting  better  tires 
means  first  of  all  going  to  the 
legitimate  dealer  —  the  man 
who  sells  the  known  article 


and  who  does  not  attempt  to 
substitute  the  unnamed  or  the 
unknown  for  the  sake  of  more 
profits. 

Since  the  beginning  the 
United  States  Rubber  Corn-: 
pany  has  been  looking  forwa 
to  the  time  when  motorist 
everywhere  would  come 
quality  in  tires. 

Building  more  tires  eve 
year,  but  never  more  than  i 
could  build  in  conformity  wi 
the  highest  standard  of  quality, 

*    #  # 

The  responsible  tire  deal 
never  refers  to  his  business  as  2 
game.  It  is  a  business  proposition 
with  him — and  he  knows  th< 
only  way  to  make  good  in  bus 
iness  is  to  make  sure  of  the  con 
fidence  of  the  motoring  public 


United  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty -three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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Motor  Truck  Economy  Demand^S^tter  Roads 


Written  fo>   acitic  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 

|FTER  spending  eighteen  million  dollars  plus  fifteen  millio/i 
dollars  plus  part  of  forty  million  dollars,  the  State  of  California 
has  achieved  an  abominable  set  of  highways.  Anyone  who 
travels  the  State  comes  to  this  conclusion  inevitably  as  a  result 
of  the  quick  action  required  to  steer  around  holes  in  the  pave- 
ments or  brake  (sometimes  break)  over  them.  There  are  two  general  sets 
of  critics.  One  criticises  the  construction  and  location  of  the  highways, 
blaming  the  California  Highway  Commission,  its  engineers  and  its  in- 
spectors. The  other  blames  the  excessive  loads  carried  by  commercial 
motor  trucks.  «s 

The  subject  of  paved  highways  occupied  an  afternoon's  attention  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors'  Association  held  in  San 
Francisco  April  13,  14,  and  15.  Fifty  counties  or  more  were  represented 
here  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  county  supervisors — a  mighty  force  and 
a  most  representative  body  when  united  on  any  project! 

Illegal  Loads  Being  Carried. 
Many  counties  have  ordinances  limiting  the  loads  to  be  hauled  on  paved 
and  unpaved  roads;  but  legal  or  political  difficulties  have  in  general  pre- 
vented enforcement  of  even  the  State  law  in  the  various  counties.   The  law 


various  ways  in  several  counties  by  ordinance.  One  county  ordinance  allows 
five  tons  net  load.  Generally  this  is  a-plenty  and  is  believed  not  to  destroy 
the  roads  or  pavements  notably.  It  is  all  that  probably  95  per  cent  of 
ranchers  ever  put  onto  any  of  their  own  trucks.  Ranchers'  trucks,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  affected  to  any  large  extent  by  legal  limitation  of  loads, 
and  several  counties  are  planning  such  ordinances  now. 

Highway  Maintenance  Exorbitant- 
Coming  back  to  the  paved  State  Highways,  the  maintenance  cost  is  far 
exceeding  the  highest  estimates  of  even  a  year  ago.  The  statement  was 
made  by  L.  A.  Nares,  unchallenged  in  the  convention,  that  hardly  a  stretch 
of  highway  in  the  State  built  three  years  ago  is  in  good  shape  today.  The 
railway  situation  and  increased  commerce  have  driven  freight  traffic  to 
motor  trucks  which  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;  but  forsooth,  we 
bave  no  adequate  highways  on  which  to  put  them! 

The  reason,  to  our  mind,  lies  largely  in  faulty  construction,  quickly  and 
mercilessly  exposed  by  motor  trucks  carrying  loads  not  dreamed  of  when 
the  older  highways  were  laid  down.  We  would  not  blame  the  Highway 
Commission  without  further  investigation;  for  pavements  in  other  States 
have  deteriorated  in  somewhat  the  same  degree,  though  there  are  instances 


The  wonomj-  and  necessity  of  motor  truck  transportation  is  demanding  better  roads  In  this  State.    Better  roads  are  more  a  problem  of  finance  and  politics  than  of  engineering:. 


is  in  charge  of  traffic  officers,  who  in  country  districts  are  subject  to 
county  officials.  The  latter  frequently  and  generally  yield  to  pressure  of 
their  constituency  for  at  least  tacit  permission  to  carry  loads  violating  the 
law.  Such  loads  are  seldom  carried  on  trucks  operated  by  ranchers.  They 
are  quite  generally  carried  by  "tramp"  or  regular  freight  motor  trucks.  The 
operator  of  a  tramp  truck  tells  the  ranchers  of  a  certain  district  that  he 
will  haul  their  fruit  or  field  crops  or  grain  to  town  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
provided  they  will  get  the  supervisors  to  fix  up  the  roads  and  to  permit 
maximum  loads.  Higher  charges  will  prevail  if  smaller  loads  are  required, 
or  bad  roads  found.  The  ranchers  push  their  supervisors  for  such  favor- 
able conditions  and  generally  get  them.  Within  a  very  few  weeks  the  roads 
get  iDto  a  condition  preventing  the  hauling  of  maximum  loads;  and  they 
cannot  be  fixed  at  that  season  on  account  of  heavy  traffic,  dry  weather, 
labor  shortage,  etc.  The  tramp  trucks  then  pull  out  for  smoother  territory, 
and  the  ranchers  plow  through  chucks  and  dust  at  a  serious  handicap 
through  the  rest  of  the  season.  They  frequently  lose  more  by  hauling  over 
bad  roads  late  in  the  season  than  they  would  have  lost  by  paying  higher 
rates  for  smaller  loads  that  would  not  have  so  nearly  destroyed  the  roads; 
and  the  expense  of  repairing  the  roads  also  would  have  been  saved. 

The  State  law  prohibits  loads  weighing  over  800  pounds  per  inch  width 
of  tires  "resting  upon  the  surface"  of  the  road  or  highway.  A  600-pound 
maximum  per  inch  width  is  provided  for  metal  tires.  A  30,000-pound  maxi- 
mum is  provided  for  four-wheeled  vehicles;  but  county  supervisors  may  re- 
duce the  maximum  weights  allowed  if  they  wish.    This  has  been  done  in 


in  our  own  State  of  adequate  construction.  The  Commission  has  been 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Insistent  demand  for  great  mileage  of 
pavements,  coupled  with  rapidly  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials  and  the 
lowered  sales  value  of  highway  bonds,  has  led  the  Commission  to  skimp  on 
foundations  for  the  pavement  and  on  its  strength.  More  than  that,  a  division 
engineer  has  stated  that  in  numerous  cases  pavements  have  proved  consider- 
ably thinner  than  specifications  called  for  by  the  contracts  under  which  they 
were  built.  Such  contractors  should  be  blacklisted,  at  least  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  certainly  better  inspection  should  be  maintained. 

Counties  Building  Better  Highways. 
"Various  counties  have  voted  probably  more  highway  bonds  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  the  State*  has  voted.  But  they  are  in  several  instances  which 
came  to  our  notice  being  built  under  more  careful  inspection,  and  of 
greater  thickness,  and  of  better  material  than  the  State  has  been  using. 
This  is  in  the  right  direction,  for  after  all,  the  economy  of  hauling  heavy 
loads  by  truck  on  adequate  roads  is  undeniable.  It  is  an  economic  force  of 
irresistible  strength.  Motor  trucks  of  ten  tons  rated-load  capacity  are  now 
in  the  market.  If  they  are  loaded  double  capacity  as  the  smaller  trucks  are, 
they  will  go  far  beyond  the  State  law  limitations.  Economic  forces  are 
greater  than  laws  and  the  laws  sooner  or  later  must  yield.  This  also  means 
that  mileage  of  pavement  must  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  permanence  and 
strength  sufficient  to  carry  the  most  economical  loads.  It  is  a  matter  not 
so  much  of  the  motor  truck  operators'  business  as  of  public  advantage  due 
to  greater  economy  of  transportation. 
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CALCO  Automatic  Drainage  Gat 
work  automatically  night  and  day 


c 


ONVERT  your  flooded  lands  into 
fertile  fields  by  installing  the 
Calco  Automatic  Drainage  Gate. 

The  Calco  Drainage  Gate,  Model 
I  00,  is  on  the  job  day  and  night,  with- 
out care  or  supervision  on  your  part. 
It  automatically  drains  the  water  from 


low  land  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
back  water  from  entering  the  drainage 
ditch. 

Wherever  a  ditch  or  canal  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  cross  the  natural 
drainage  slope,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  volume  of  water  from  heavy 


rains  or  your  ditch  will  go  out.  The 
Calco  Automatic  Drainage  Gate  affords 
protection  against  this  danger.  These 
gates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes  ranging 
from  eight  inches  in  diameter  to  eighty- 
four  inches. 

Write  for  folder. 


Armco  Lateral  Headgate 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 


Model 
150 


Model  150  and  Model  153 

Two  models  of  a  convenient  and 
popular  series  of  metal  gates. 
Hand  or  screw  lift.  Either  can  be 
supplied  with  or  without  bulkhead. 
For  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  feet. 
Diameters  from  8  inches  to  36 
inches.    Send  for  booklet. 

Armco  Irrigation  Gate 

Model  161 

A  check  gate  designed  for  use  in 
the  bank  of  a  ditch  or  stream.  Like 
all  Calco  products  it  is  constructed 
of  metal  throughout.  This  model 
comes  equipped  with  a  collar  or 
bulkhead.  Sizes  vary  from  8  inches 
to  I  5  inches  in  diameter.  Write 
for  folder. 


-j  ■»    Model  1S3 


Model  101 

A  water-tight,  cast  iron  gate 
for  reservoir  or  levee  work. 
For  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  up  to  twenty  feet. 
Practical,  convenient,  popular. 
Made  in  diameters  of  from  8 
inches  to  72  inches. 

Detailed  description  of  gate 
and  its  operation  will  be  found 
on  our  price  list.  Write  for 
one. 


Adjustable  Irrigation  Dam 


Stop  shoveling  dirt 
into  ditches  to  check 
the  flow  of  water  and 
back  it  up.  Use  this 
portable  adjustable 
dam.  Convenient  and 
efficient.  A  size  can 
be  supplied  for  any 
width  ditch.  Write 
for  additional  infor- 
mation. 


;am  I 

T 

W  Model 
■  254 


The  Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 


f  A  device  for  measur- 
ing  the    actual  amouafl 

of  water  you  use.  Doe* 
away     with     all  guesfl 

v.ork  of  intimating  the 
amount.  It  can  be 
used  on  any  weir  and  iff 
easily  and  quickly  t/tm 
t.icheil.  Writ-  for  de- 
scription, prices  and 
sizes. 
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What  Co  -operation  Has  Done  for  Pear  Growers 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


Within  comparatively  recent  years 
a  rapid  development  of  co-operative 
marketing  activities  has  taken  place 
among  the  fruit  growers  of  California. 
The  popular  faith  in  co-operation  as 
a  means  of  improving  marketing 
methods  had  developed  great  strength 
and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  formation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  associations.  Co-operation  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  industrial 
partnership;  the  term,  however,  has 
been  employed  in  such  a  way  that 
'many  have  come  to  the  belief  that  a 
/co-operative  organization  offers  a  so- 
lution for  almost  all  difficulties  in 
the  marketing  of  orchard  and  farm 
/products.  The  . success  of  .a  co-opera- 
tive undertaking  depends  largely  on 
the  support  it  receives  from  its  mem- 
bers and  the  activities  of  its  manage- 
'ment. 

Co-operation  and  Stabilization. 

fc-It  has  been  the  writer's  fortune  to 
Witness  the  formation  and  subsequent 
^development    of    every  co-operative 
'fruit  organization  in  California  since 
1893,  and  without  an  exception  they 
,have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
Stabilizing  the  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia.   The  writer  has  in  mind  the 
phenomenal   success   of  one  of  the 
ii"baby"  organizations — the  California 
;Pear  Growers'  Association.  Wishing 
no  learn  of  its  success,  also  the  meth- 
ods by  which  such  was  attained,  an 
interview  with  Frank  T.  Swett,  the 
^president  of  the  organization,  revealed 
*many  points  worthy  of  disclosure.  We 
^submit  to  our  readers  excerpts  from 
President  Swett's  annual  report  and 
statement  for  the  season  of  1919. 

"We  started  only  two  short  years 
ago,  with  175  members.    We  handled 
their  1918  crops.    As  a  result  of  the 
v success  of  the  first  year  we  now  have 
520  members,  and  before  pears  are 
ripe  this  summer  we  expect  to  add  at 
ileast  100  or  more  to  the  roster.  The 
'first  year  our  business  amounted  to 
less  than  $390,108;  this  year  it  has 
.grown  to  $1,107,288— a  healthy  growth. 
••The  first  year  we  supplied  14  can- 
^neries;  this  last  season  we  supplied 
26  canneries.    In  neither  1918  nor  in 
^1919  have  we  lost  a  single  cent  in  our 
^dealings  with  canneries.    In  1919  our 
'crop   estimates   showed   the  largest 
'crop  of  pears  on  the  trees  ever  known 
.^in  the  State.    We  had  before  us  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  this  crop  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.   Most  of 
vour  members  are  interested  in  ship- 
ping a  large  portion  of  their  pears  to 
Eastern  markets.   In  past  years  there 
has  usually  been  a  severe  slump  in 
prices  for  pears  arriving  during  the 
Mhree  weeks  of  "peak  load,"  August 
6  to  25,  the  pears  concerned  being 
shipped  from  California  July  20  to 
^August  10.   We  therefore  made  every 
'..effort  to  divert  to  canners  large  ship- 
ments during  that  period.   In  order  to 
secure  as  heavy  a  pack  of  pears  as 
^possible  we  personally  interviewed  all 
canners,  even  the  smallest  concerns 
in  California,  and  showed  them  that 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
buying  an  equal  grade  of  pears  at  the 
same  price  as  the  bigger  canners. 

Fixing  the  Selling  Figure. 
The  setting  of  a  price  is  not  as  easy 
as  one  might  imagine.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  gave  long  and  careful  study 
to  the  matter.  While  all  realized  that 
there  was  a  huge  demand  among  con- 
sumers for  canned  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
we  likewise  realized  that  the  capacity 
pf  canneries  is  limited  by  the  size  of 
their  plants,  the  amount  of  help  avail- 
able, and  the  amount  of  cold  storage 
space  to  be  held  in  the  various  ice 
houses.  If  too  high  a  price  were  set, 
then  canners  would  naturally  devote 
their  attention  to  other  fruits  and  limit 
their  pear  pack.  If  our  prices  were 
too  high  then  the  growers  who  usually 
ship  East  would  be  tempted  to  offer  a 
larger  portion  of  their  fruit  through 
us  to  canners,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  deluge  of  offerings.  Had  we  told 
the  growers  that  the  price  might  be 
set  at  some  abnormal  figure,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  Why,  in- 
stead of  having  14,000  tons  to  offer. 


FRANK  T.  SWETT, 
PrMldeiifl  California  Pear  Grower**1  Association. 


we  would  havt!  had  twice  that  amount, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  cus- 
tomers for  such  a  vast  quantity. 

"During  the  season  it  was  the  ef- 
fort of  the  manager  to  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  the  canners,  see  that 
the  fruit  was  up  to  contract  specifi- 
cations, and  adjust  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting claims  of  canner  and  grower. 
This  season  the  proportion  of  worms 
in  the  warmer  sections  of  the  State 
was  unduly  large.  Upon  the  Sacra- 
mento river  in  particular,  growers 
must  have  lost  at  least  $200,000 
through  failure  to  spray  early  and 
thoroughly.  This  season,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  a  big  crop,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  sell  to  a  large  number  of 
new  canneries  just  starting  in  busi- 
ness. The  Board  of  Directors,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  association  and  its 
members,  covered  sales  by  Credit  In- 
demnity Insurance.  If  the  buyer  fails 
to  pay  and  becomes  insolvent,  then 
the  insurance  company  pays.  The  cost 
is  a  small  fraction  of  the  sales. 

"During  the  last  ten  years  the  busi- 
ness of  canning  fruits  in  California 
has  grown  enormously.  In  order  to 
simplify  this  record  we  will  take  into 
consideration  only  three  fruits — pears, 
apricots  and  peaches.  To  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  tendencies  we  will  take 
the  average  of  the  five  years  from 
1910  to  1914,  and  the  five  years  from 
1915  to  1919.  This  will  remove  the 
fluctuations  due  to  big  crops  or  little 


crops  in  any  particular  year.  In  the 
first  five-year  period  an  average  of 
little  over  four  million  cases  of  these 
three  fruits  were  canned  each  year. 
Peaches  we\e  64  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
apricots  were  20  per  cent,  and  pears 
were  16  per  cent.  For  the  next  five 
years  pears  had  slipped  back  to  11.4 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  a  5  per  cent  loss 
in  relative  popularity. 

Pears  Slip  Hack  in  Canneries. 

•  In  1919  came  the  banner  year  for 
the  canneries  of  California.  There 
was  a  world-wide  demand.  One  would 
naturally  assume  that  the  percentage 
of  pears  canned  would  show  a  rela- 
tive gain.  There  was  some  gain  in 
tonnage,  but  peaches  and  apricots 
were  relatively  so  much  more  popular 
and  easily  handled  by  the  canners  that 
pears  slipped  back  to  only  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  In  the  season  of  1912 
pears  were  22  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  in  1909,  20  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  now,  in  1919,  we  are  only  8.6  per 
cent.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  less  pears  canned,  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tonnage  has  grown,  so  we 
may  dry  our  tears  when  we  see  that 
for  the  first  five  years  there  was  an 
average  of  689,000  cases;  for  the  next 
five  years  an  average  of  892,000  cases, 
and  for  1919  there  is  the  record  fig- 
ure of  1,071,687  cases. 

"For  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  heavy  planting  of  pears,  and  we 
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may  confidently  look  to  an  average  in- 
crease during  the  next  five  years  of 
about  12,000  tons  a  year.  We  had  this 
year  4,250  cars  of  pears  go  East.  Ten 
years  from  now,  when  the  trees  being 
planted  this  season  come  into  bearing 
we  may  look  for  the  shipment  of  the 
enormous  total  of  22,000  cars. 

"In  order  to  market  our  future  crops 
at  a  profit,  we  must  create  greater 
demand,  and  that  demand  can  be  cre- 
ated just  as  the  raisin  growers  and 
the  citrus  growers  and  the  almond 
growers  and  the  walnut  growers  are 
creating  and  have  created  it — by  adver- 
tising our  products.  If  we  can  popu- 
larize our  canned  pears  and  our  dried 
pears,  the  future  is  safe  for  every  pear 
grower.  But  we  cannot  advertise,  un- 
less we  have  as  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
pear  growers  of  California. 

Growers  Must  Not  Be  Apathetic. 

"The  growers  of  Colfax,  Grass  Val- 
ley, Tehachapi,  and  in  Solano,  are  all 
equally  concerned,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  of  pear  marketing. 
If  the  pear  growers  of  all  California 
will  study  the  real  facts  underlying 
present  and  future  conditions,  they 
will  want  to  join  in  the  movement  to 
protect  and*  insure  the  value  of  their 
investment.  If  all  the  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  unite,  and  if  in  1921  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  expenditure  of 
a  mere  one  dollar  a  ton  on  100,000 
tons  of  pears,  and  with  a  dollar  a  ton 
on  the  crops  of  the  next  five  years, 
the  pear  industry  can  do  national  ad- 
vertising that  will  make  pear  grow- 
ing safe  and  prosperous.  If  we  drift 
along,  regardless  of  the  future,  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  the  American 
public  buys  pears,  apricots  or  peaches, 
indifferent  as  to  whether  markets  are 
created  or  not,  then  we  cannot  com- 
plain if  some  day  the  canners  say  to 
us:  'The  public  used  to  want  16  per 
cent  of  canned  pears;  then  they 
dropped  to  11  per  cent  and  then  to  8 
per  cent,  and  now  it  is  only  4  per 
cent;  so,  therefore,  we  are  not  in  the 
market  for  many  pears,  and  we  cannot 
pay  much  of  a  price!'  We  will  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

"I  am  an  optimist  and  not  a  pessi- 
|  mist.  I  believe  the  pear  growers  will, 
I  when  the  issue  is  squarely  up  to  them, 
see  the  necessity  of  definite  concerted 
association  action  to  maintain  the 
value  of  our  product  and  the  values  of 
pear  orchards.  We  are  going  to  cam- 
paign for  more  members  all  over  Cal- 
ifornia, and  we  ask  the  co-operation 
of  all  our  present  members.  We 
have  made  a  record  in  handling  a  con- 
siderable business,  at  a  very  low  ex- 
pense. Including  the  Eastern  ship- 
ment of  growers— and  I  think  all  real- 
ize that  the  association  has  saved  the 
Eastern  markets  from  disastrous  gluts 
—the  members  of  the  Association  pro- 
duced about  $2,200,000  worth  of  pears. 
The  expense  of  the  association 
amounted  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
that  amount. 
Judicious  Advertising  Necessary. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  season  our 
present  crop  contracts  run  out.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  during  the  next 
few  months  will  be  planning  for  the 
renewal  of  crop  contracts  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  years.  Wre  believe  that 
certain  minor  changes  may  be  made 
to  the  advantage  of  all  growers.  We 
have  a  good  product;  all  we  need  for 
the  future  as  tonnage  doubles  and 
trebles  is  more  customers,  and  they 
can  be  secured  through  an  advertising 
investment  that  will  be  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  noticed,  and  that  will  be 
repaid  and  more  than  repaid  in  the 
price  our  product  brings." 

With  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  successful  working  of  many  of  the 
citrus  and  deciduous  co-operative  as- 
sociations, we  congratulate  President 
Swett  and  his  Board  of  Directors  on 
the  showing  they  have  made  in  the 
remarkable  short  space  of  time  their 
association  has  been  in  existence,  and 
we  predict  that  their  present  success 
is  but  a  shadow  compared  to  what  the 
■  future  holds  in  store. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  SPOT  ON  OUR  SUN. 

WE  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  fruit-curing  by  artificial  heat,  and 
have  always  exerted  ourselves  to  set  forth  the  facts 
about  new  processes  and  appliances  for  such 
ways  of  curing  in  their  relations  to  California  fruit 
preservation.  We  were  on  the  ground  in  the  early 
70s,  when  eager  promoters  were  sending  up  the 
first  Alden  sky-scraper  to  adorn  the  rural  land- 
scape with  structures  suggesting  the  idea  that  a 
new  fashion  had  come  in  churches  which  humped 
up  their  shoulders  to  a  height  reached  only  by  the 
steeples  of  the  old-style  worshipful  edifices.  We 
were  looking  on  when  R.  B.  Blowers,  near  Wood- 
land, and  his  neighbor,  G.  G.  Briggs,  near  Davis, 
were  making  raisins  for  large  overland  shipment 
before  Fresno  dried  a  Muscat.  A  little  later,  in  the 
early  '80s,  Mr.  Blowers  upset  the  Alden  towers  and 
set  many  compartments  side  by  side,  all  within 
reach  from  the  ground,  and  sent  the  air  through 
them,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  to  save  his  crop 
when  early  rains  endangered  it  And  we  have  been 
here  ever  since,  watching  the  many  local  inventors 
and  agents  of  distant  inventors,  who  for  the  last 
forty  years  have  been  trying  to  prove  that  Califor- 
nia fruits  ought  to  be  cured  by  artificial  heat,  and 
that  using  their  machines  was  the  only  way  to  do 
it.  Meantime,  the  sun  in  the  California  heavens 
has  been  having  a  great  game  with  them.  When 
the  sun  had  shone  so  steadily  for  several  years 
that  the  growers  turned  their  idle  drying  machines 
into  hen  roosts,  and  a  set  of  artificial  drier  pro- 
moters had  departed  for  Oregon,  Old  Sol  hung  out 
a  spot  on  his  disk  which  (according  to  recent 
prophets)  brought  on  an  early  rainstorm,  and  gave 
a  new  set  of  artificial  drier-promoters  a  call  to 
work  off  their  wares  on  the  fruit  growers.  And  so 
it  has  continued  to  this  day.  When  there  are  no 
early  rains,  the  artificial  drier  has  retired  to  its 
place  as  a  reasonable  protection  against  losses  in 
the  case  of  early  rains;  when  early  rains  come 
(and  for  a  year  or  two  afterward)  the  artificial 
drier  has  come  out  in  front,  in  the  public  mind,  and 
been  hailed  as  the  only  agency  to  make  high-class 
California  cured  fruits!  It  is  that  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  following  the  weather-disasters  of  1918, 
and  the  great  question  is  the  same  as  that  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago:  "Will  the  drying  machine  put  the 
sun  out  of  business"— and  the  sun  smiles  on! 


SUN  AND  SULPHUR  CO-OPERATE. 

The  whole  history  of  fruit  preservation,  by  ex- 
tracting surplus  moisture,  in  California  is  full  of 
interesting  ideas  and  incidents,  and  of  illustrations 
of  the  resourcefulness  of  California  producers,  but 
only  a  few  will  now  be  cited.  The  association  of 
sun-heat  and  sulphur  in  the  retention  of  natural 
color  in  cured  fruits  was  first  made  by  apricot 
growers  in  the  Riverside  district  in  the  latter  70s, 
and  very  rapidly  became  general  throughout  the 


State,  with  all  fruits  which  are  cut  before  drying. 
The  product  was  in  such  contrast  to  fruits  cured 
without  sulphuring  before  exposure  to  sun  heat 
that  the  sulphured  fruits  were  accepted  by  the  trade 
as  of  the  same  grade  as  the  best  product  of  ma- 
chine-driers, and  it  has  achieved  all  its  advance- 
ment of  the  last  forty  years  under  the  trade  name, 
"evaporated."  During  all  this  time  the  demand 
for  it  and  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  sale  of  it 
in  this  country  and  abroad  have  proceeded  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  different  and  incom- 
parably of  higher  grade  than  fruits  dried  in  the 
sun  without  sulphuring.  This  difference  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  California  fruits  are  better  in 
size  and  texture  (because  sulphuring  is  a  means  ot 
preserving,  not  of  improving),  and  partly  due  to 
another  fact  tjhat.  the  California  fruit  is  largely 
grown  for  drying,  and  not  dried  to  save  a  waste 
product  which  has  passed  its  usefulness  in  other 
ways.  But  the  difference  which  is  of  chief  com- 
mercial importance  is  the  contrast  in  quality  and 
appearance  between  fruts  properly  sulphured  be- 
fore exposure  to  sun  heat  and  those  which  are  not. 
Before  sulphuring  in  connection  with  open-air  cur- 
ing was  introduced,  the  product  made  under  the 
sun  was  called  "sun-dried."  Owing  to  careless 
work  it  was  over-dried,  and  became  like  "oak- 
chips":  owing  to  absence  of  sulphur  it  became  dis- 
colored and  like  "shoemaker's  wax" — which  have 
been  for  half  a  century  among  the  descriptive 
words  applied  to  it.  And  these  characters  attached 
themselves  to  it  in  the  public  mind  and  in  com- 
mercial parlance,  and  the  term  used  to  express 
such  undesirable  characters  has  always  been  "sun- 
dried" — and  this  general  understanding  exists  to 
the  present  day.  To  distinguish  a  properly  pre- 
pared, open-air  California  product,  the  term  "evap- 
orated" has  been  used  for  decades,  as  already 
stated.  This  name  is  of  incalculable  commercial 
value  because  of  its  long  use  and  the  wide  under- 
standing of  its  significance.  It  is  of  immense 
value  to  producers  because  it  distinguishes  the 
high-class  California  sunshine  product  from  the 
inferior,  discolored  and  waste-saving  product  of 
other  fruit-growing  states.  Neither  producers  nor 
traders  in  California-cured  fruits  can  for  a  moment 
consent  to  accept  a  name  which  expresses  associa- 
tion with  inferiority  from  which  the  product  was 
rescued  nearly  fifty  years  ago! 

THE  THEFT  OF  A  GOOD  NAME. 

A  situation  has  now  arisen  which  transcends 
Shakespeare,  because  it  is  calculated  to  carry  off  a 
good  name  and  a  purse  with  it — for  it  is  essentially 
an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  a  commercial 
field  and  interest  by  those  who  seem  disposed  to 
forget  everything  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  aca- 
demic point  of  view.  As  an  outcome  of  a  conven- 
tion of  evaporating  and  dehydrating  persons  held 
in  San  Jose  recently,  there  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  nomenclature  of  products  preserved  by 
expelling  moisture — the  occasion  being  described 
and  the  committee  named  on  page  300  of  our  issue 
of  February  21.  The  occasion  was  proper;  the 
committee  was  excellent,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  it  has  just  handed  down,  which  is 
this 

There  are  but  two  general  classes  of  dried  fruits 
or  vegetables;  namely,  those  dried  principally  by 
solar  heat  and  those  dried  principally  by  artificial 
heat. 

The  class  dried  principally  by  solar  heat  shall  be 
designated  "sun-dried,"  by  which  is  meant  the  re- 
moval of  moisture  by  solar  heat  without  control  of 
temperature,  humidity,  or  air  flow. 

The  class  dried  principally  by  artificial  heat  shall 
be  designated  either  "evaporated"  or  "dehydrated." 
The  committee  finds  at  this  time  no  sufficient  rea-« 
sons  for  distinguishing  between  "evaporated"  and 
"dehydrated."  These  two  terms  are  synonymous 
and  may  be  used  interchangeably. 

If  this  prescription  of  names  for  products  should 
prevail  to  any  extent,  it  would  rob  California-cured 
fruit  of  the  name  "evaporated,"  by  which  it  has 
been  known  for  forty  years  and  the  world  around. 
It  would  compel  it  to  assume  the  name  "sun-dried," 
which  for  more  than  forty  years  has  signified  in 
trade  and  fruit-growing  literature  a  thing  which  is 
cheap,  ugly,  ill-flavored — from  every  point  of  view 
inferior  and  to  be  avoided  both  in  manufacture 
and  commerce.  The  christening  committee  has 
named  the  baby,  Judas  Iscariot! 


HOW  DOES  IT  SPOT  THE  SUN? 

The  sun  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
adoration  paid  him,  not  only  in  California  life,  but 
in  California  industry.   The  "sun-kist"  orange  is  a 
bad  spell,  but  a  good  idea  and  a  cultural  tribute: 
the  "sun-maid"  raisin  not  only  portrays  the  god  of 
day  at  work,  but  by  a  delicious  pun,  suggests  that 
he  hangs  on  the  gate  when  his  work  is  done;  the 
"sun-sweet"  prune  both  shows  the  sun  at  work  in 
fruit  chemistry  and  testifies  that  the  delightful 
femininity  whom  he  worships  in  Fresno  twilght  sits 
on  his  knee  in  San  Jose  before  the  harvest  moon 
can  get  a  peep  over  the  mountains.    So  far,  then, 
the  sun  may  be  expected  to  rise  eagerly  for  his 
daily  run  across  California,  for  never,  since  sun- 
worshippers  arose  upon  the  earth,  has  a  people 
paid  Lin/)  jueh  delicate  tribute  or  adorned  his  glow-4 
ing  face  with  such  pure  ringlets  of  industrial 
imagery.    But  no   farther   than   this  can   he  be- 
pleased,  for  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  bm 
should  darken 'his  disk  over  the  ill-advised  and 
shallow  discrimination  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
place  upon  his  service  to  mankind.    First,  as  al-J 
ready  explained,  the  term  "sun-dried"  indicates, 
wdfk  of  his  which  has  been  perverted  by  the  fool-W 
ishness  of  mankind,  and  he  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  disgraceful  output  of  those  who  take  his  name; 
in  vain.   Second,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  the  deK 
cision  of  a  committee  which  apparently  credits  it-} 
self  with  great  analytical  powers,  bow  can  the  sun 
be  otherwise  than  angry  with  their  shallowness  in 
robbing  him  of  the  work  of  his  youth,  when  he  gTew 
the  plants  which  made  the  oil  or  coal  or.  wood  giv- 
ing the  heat  which  evaporating  and  dehydrating 
men  are  now  attempting  to  take  from  him  for  their 
own  commercial  glory! 

When  men  start  out  for  analysis  they  should'" 
analyze  from  phenomena  to  original  sources  org 
beginnings.    When  they  satisfy  themselves  with 
analysis  to  the  point  of  achievement  of  solar  heat* 
unintelligently  used  by  man  and  call  the  product  , 
"sun-dried,"  and  then  make  the  term  apply  also 
to  a  product  which  issues  from  sunheat  intelli-' 
gently  applied  and  attended  by  controlling  agencies, 
in  substance  and  in  time,  and  which  is  distinctly  a 
different  product  in  appearance  and  in  commer- 
cial value,  they  are  casting  reflections  on  the  sun, 
which  will  be  as  feeble  in  the  face  of  industry  as 
they  are  on  the  helial  countenance  itself.  However, 
we  hold  no  brief  for  the  sun  in  this  contention,  but 
if  we  were  a  member  of  the  committee  which  ren-!  j 
dered  this  decision,  we  should  put  a  cabbage  leaf 
in  our  hat  when  we  walked  abroad  at  noon-day. 

WHAT   IS   THE   MATTER   WITH  THE 
DECISION? 

It  look»  to  us  this  way.   With  passion  for  a  pri- 
ori reasoning,  the  committee  has  chosen  to  proceed 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  if  the  effect  is  not  that 
which  they  prescribe,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  * 
the  effect;  the  cause  is  unquestionable.    That  is,  I 
even  if  the  product  which  is  called  "sun-dried"  isfl 
a  mean,  disgraceful  thing  which  people  will  only  I 
buy  at  the  price  of  nourishment  for  Bwine,  it  makes! 
no  difference  to  their  nomenclature;   they  will  I 
apply  the  same  term  to  a  product  which  is  made  by  J 
the  same  chief  agency  with  intelligence  and  care 
and  which  the  world  yearns  for  and  will  pay  for  \ 
grandly  and  with  glory  to  the  State.   In  their  rea~<B 
soning  they  unduly  exalt  what  they  conceive  to  b€ 
the  chief  cause,  factor,  or  method,  and  ignore  the 
effect  or  product  produced.   They  wholly  disregard 
the  important  commercial  fact  that  a  product  is 
graded  and  sold  by  judgment  of  what  it  is  and  not 
by  description  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced.   It  was  wisdom  of  that  sort  which  led 
dealers  in  cured  fruits  of  forty  years  ago  (for  there 
were  no  co-operative  associations  then)  to  choose 
the  name  "evaporated"  for  the  California  new-style 
product,  and  buyers  recognized  the  name  because 
the  product  was  of  the  commercial  grade  to  which 
that  word  applied.   And  by  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral decades  that  word  has  come  to  be  the  release 
by  which  the  California  product  escapes  from  the 
class  in  which  the  open-air  cured  fruits  of  all  other 
States  are  cast.    The  proposition  that   we  now 
plunge  this  product  back  into  the  slough  in  which 
it  wallowed  nearly  to  drowning  forty  years  ago,  is 
surely  a  strange  thing  to  come  from  a  committee 
serving  under  California  auspices. 
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MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  in  our  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
Just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have— dead-in-earnest  and 
np-and-stepping  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chance  to 
see  yonr  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  all  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  abont 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer.  You  can't  AFFORD 
to  let  this  pass. 


Instead  of  arguing  from  one  casual  factor  to  the 
effect  the  committee  should  have  accepted  a  distinct 
and  distinguished  effect,  like  the  California  sun- 
cured  fruits  with  their  natural  colors  and  flavors 
preserved,  and  argued  backward  from  it  to  the 
cause — by  the  a  posteriori  process.  If  the  committee 
had  done  this  it  would  have  instantly  recognized 
the  fact  that  something  infinitely  greater  than  sun- 
heat  is  the  cause  of  it — to  wit,  the  mind  of  man 
guiding  the  conditions  which  uniquely  exist  in  Cal- 
ifornia. They  would  have  also  recognized  that  sun 
heat,  working  without  such  guidance,  renders  fruit 
well  nigh  worthless,  and  therefore  the  term  "sun- 
dried"  must  always  remain  commercially  unac- 
ceptable. 

WHAT  WILL  COME  OF  IT? 

Nothing.  It  will  probably  fix  names  in  accord- 
ance with  methods  in  departmental  and  academic 
publications,  and  the  unfitness  of  it  will  have  to  be 
explained  to  conscientious  objectors.  No  reason- 
able person  can  expect  a  producer  to  degrade  his 
product  fifty  per  cent  or  more  for  the  sake  of  a 
theoretical  classification  based  on  method.  No  one 
in  the  trade  will  for  a  moment  think  of  putting  his 
best  goods  of  the  kind  into  the  bad  company  of  the 
worst.  The  name  "evaporated  fruits"  belongs  to 
the  best  class  of  California  sun-cured  fruits,  be- 
cause probably  nine-tenths  of  all  cured  fruits  in 
this  country  (except  apples)  are  made  in  California 
and  because  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  commit- 
tee to  make  the  tail  wag  the  dog. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Oivs    Full    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Pruning  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  if  pruning  tomato 
plants  produces  bfest  results  in  bearing.  How  many 
branches  should  be  left  on  the  main  stalk  and 
should  any  branches  be  left  on  these?  Also,  if  nip- 
ping the  tops  is  advisable  to  check  the  growth,  and 
when — if  before  blooming? — E.  N.,  Martinez. 

This  subject  is  discussed  with  some  detail  in  our 
"California  Vegetables."  Topping  the  plants,  which 
are  growing  too  strongly,  above  the  first  set  of 
bloom,  seems  to  check  vegetative  energy  and  make 
them  pay  more  attention  to  setting  fruit.  But  by 
pruning  you  evidently  mean  systematic  training, 
not  merely  topping.  This  is  not  largely  done,  be- 
cause it  costs  too  much  for  labor,  stakes  and  tying 
materials.  But  good  results  can  be  had  on  a  small 
scale  if  one  wishes  to  provide  these  things.  A  good 
way  is  to  plant  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows  three 
or  four  feet  apart.  Set  a  stake  about  four  feet 
above  ground  with  each  plant.  Select  an  upright 
shoot  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  tie  it  up 
to  the  stake,  removing  all  others.  Do  not  let  any 
laterals  run  out  far  and  top  off  the  single  shoot 
when  it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stake.  Pinch  off 
without  regard  to  whether  there  are  blooms  before 
or  after.  Pinch  whenever  there  is  growth  to  pinch; 
the  blooms  will  assemble  themselves  near  the  main 
stem  and  give  plenty  of  large  fruit. 

Trees  Planted  Too  Deep. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  deep 
planting  of  Royal  apricot  trees  on  peach  root,  which 
I  fear  have  been  planted  too  deep?  The  ground  is 
flat  and  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam.  The  buds  on 
some  of  the  trees  are  as  deep  as  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  trees  were 
planted  last  month  and  seem  to  be  shooting  into 
bud  satisfactorily.  I  am  told  by  some  that  the 
trees  are  apt  to  sour  sap,  while  others  claim  that 
it  will  not  injure  the  trees. — F.  K.  J.,  Esparto. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  on  such  soil  such  deep 
planting  wouid  result  in  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
trees  and  unthrift  of  those  which  pulled  through. 
This  year,  owning  to  short  rainfall,  even  such  a 
heavy  soil  is  not  likely  to  be  too  wet  and  will  be 
aerated  and  vivified  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual. 
As  the  trees  have  probably  gone  too  far  into  foli- 
age to  justify  replanting  now,  pull  away  the  excess 
covering  with  a  hoe  down  to  the  budding-point — 
leaving  each  tree  in  a  little  hollow.  Hand-hoe 
these  hollows  and  keep  the  dirt  from  filling  in  by 
cultivation.  Next  winter  take  up  the  trees,  cut 
back  well,  and  replan  with  the  bud-point  at  or  a 


little  above  the  surface.  Planting  a  tree  a  few 
inches  lower  than  it  grew  in  the  nursery  is  often 
good  practice  in  light,  sandy  soil,  but  not  otherwise. 

Was  It  Fair  Trade? 

To  the"  Editor:  On  October  14,  1919,  I  ordered 
and  paid  for  240  Phillip  Cling  peach  trees  for  Feb- 
ruary first  delivery.  About  March  1st  they  returned 
my  check  and  told  me  they  were  sorry,  but  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  diseased  roots  they  could  not 
make  delivery,  etc.  I  find  they  filled  an  order  here 
for  Phillip  trees  sent  in  after  January  1st,  1920. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  concern  and  where 
do  I  get  off  ?— L.  H.  J.,  Yuba  City. 

Such  an  experience  is  very  aggravating.  Per- 
haps the  fact  was  that  owing  to  cancellation  of 
orders,  because  of  short  rainfall,  they  had  more 
trees  available  late  in  the  season  than  they  ex- 
pected to  have.  If  that  was  the  case  your  earlier 
order  should,  of  course,  have  been  preferred  in  dis- 
tributing them.  If  you  are  sure  of  all  the  facts 
possibly  you  would  have  a  case  for  breach  of  con- 
tract— but  the  law  would  cost  you  more  than  a  ver- 
dict would  be  worth.  Perhaps  you  ought  to  be  glad 
they  had  too  much  conscience  to  try  to  put  over  on 
you  trees  with  doctored  roots.  If  they  really  had 
no  good  reason  for  not  selling  to  you,  and  the 
thing  was  a  business  blunder,  they  ought  to  make 
your  loss  and  disappointment  up  to  you  in  some 
way.   You  should  give  them  a  chance  to  do  that. 

Lupins  and  Their  Nodules. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  weed,  com- 
monly called  lupin,  which  bears  on  its  roots  a 
growth  which  looks  like  nodules  of  nitro-bearing 
plants.  If  this  plant  collects  nitrogen  in  the  quan- 
tities represented  on  these,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
plant  which  seed  men  should  raise  for  us.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  derived,  what  a  beauty  spot  the 
orchards  would  appear  in  spring.  Kindly  let  me 
know  if  these  are  nitrogen  nodules. — G.  L.  C,  Fair- 
oaks. 

Yes,  the  plant  is  as  you  say,  and  its  ability  as  a 
nitrogen  gatherer  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
its  root  is  incrusted  to  the  thickness  of  one's  little 
finger,  with  nodules  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria. 
This  plant  has  been  considered  and  used  as  a  cover 
crop  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  has  never 
come  through  as  at  first  anticipated,  because  it  is 
not  a  good  winter  grower  in  many  places,  but  likes 
to  grow  in  the  spring — a  month  after  a  covercrop 
should  have  been  covered  under.  Whoever  can  get 
a  crop  of  lupins  such  as  you  describe  early  enough 
to  plow  under  in  time  to  conserve  moisture  and  get 
the  land  in  condition  for  good  summer  tillage,  need 
not  worry  about  seedsmen  or  germ-men  either. 

Sudan  Grass  in  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  peach  orchard  1 
year  old  on  ground  that  is  irrigated.  Would  like 
to  plant  something  in  it  for  feed,  if  possible. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  Sudan  grass  there 
between  the  trees,  leaving  enough  room  to  culti- 
vate around  them — say  8  rows  18  inches  apart?  The 
trees  are  set  24  feet  apart. — J.  R.,  Modesto. 

It  can  be  done  without  appreciable  injury  to  the 
trees  if  you  carry  out  strictly  your  intention  to  keep 
the  grass  six  feet  away  from  the  trees,  cultivate  the 
twelve-foot  strip  in  which  the  trees  are  growing 
and  irrigate  enough  to  keep  the  soil  rightly  moist 
—without  too  much  water  in  one  place  and  too 
little  in  another.  Six  rows  of  the  grass  will  be 
much  safer  than  eight,  for  it  bunches  out  widely 
into  an  open  space,  and  it  will  rob  the  trees  both 
of  light  and  moisture  if  you  give  it  a  chance.  If 
we  had  good  young  peach  trees  ready  to  make  their 
second  year's  growth  for  the  following  year's  crop, 
we  should  have  to  be  put  to  it  pretty  hard  for  feed 
before  we  would  interplant  anything.  But  it  can  be 
done  if  tione  right — which  the  chances  are  against. 

Corn  vs.  Sorghum  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  the  feed  value  of 
feterita  for  silage  after  the  grain  is  cut  off  com- 
pared with  Indian  corn. — A.  F.  D.,  Turlock. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  about  ten  per  cent  dif- 
ference in  the  feeding  value  of  silage  from 
Indian  corn  and  feterita  when  both  go  into 
the  silo  with  the  grain  at  the  best  stage  of 
growth — that  is,  when  the  corn  is  glazing  and  the 
feterita  grain  is  ripe.  But  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  Indian  corn  silaged  in  the  proper 
condition  and  feterita  silaged  after  the  grain  has 
been  cut.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  difference,  but 
it  is  probably  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  But 
feterita  silage,  relied  upon  to  furnish  succulence 


and  to  get  the  best  results  from  alfalfa  hay  fed 
with  it,  may  come  nearer  to  equivalence  with  corn 
silage.  Both  are  good;  it  is  mainly  a  question  of 
which  you  can  get  most  of  from  the  land  under 
your  moisture  conditions. 

Sulphur  and  Arsenate  Sprays. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  desirable  to  use  sulphur 
with  arsenate  of  lead  in  spraying  for  codling  moth 
in  pear  trees.  Some  contend  that  sulphur  changes 
the  chemical  composition.  Is  that  true?  The  two 
are  used  quite  generally  together  in  this  county. — 
H.  C.  H,  Kelseyville. 

It  is  quite  right  to  use  sulphur  with  lead  arsenate. 
When  using  a  combined  spray  for  codlin  moth  and 
scab,  eight  pounds  of  basic  lead  arsenate  may  be 
added  to  200  gallons  of  1  to  35  lime  sulphur  solu- 
tion. For  mildew,  sixteen  pounds  of  sulphur  paste 
may  be  added  to  200  gallons  of  lead  arsenate  spray. 

Non-Poisonous  Ant  Killers. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  will  destroy 
or  rid  me  of  small  ants  in  my  pantry  and  cooler. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  would  be  best  to  use  that 
is  not  a  poison? — E.  L.,  Gilroy. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  substance.  Ant 
preparations  are  not  dangerous  if  used  according  to 
instructions  furnished  with  them.  Ants  are  not 
susceptible  to  suggestive  or  absent-treatments,  so 
far  as  we  know. 

Why  Black-eye  Cow  Pea  Is  a  Bean. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  legume  called  "black-eye" 
a  pea  or  a  bean,  as  classified  in  botany?  I  had 
supposed  that  from  its  mode  of  germination  that  it 
is  a  bean,  as  the  fleshy  seed  is  sent  above  the 
ground,  dividing  it  into  two  cotyledons,  while  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  pea,  if  I  mistake  not,  remains 
with  the  root  in  the  ground. — E.  B.  M.,  Fresno. 

Yes;  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  if  you  keep 
on  you  will  find  that  all  "cow  peas"  are  beans. 

Nothing  but  Mulberries. 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
grafted  on  mulberries?  Is  it  early  enough  to  do 
grafting?— F.  S.,  Valley  Home* 

Mulberry  trees  cannot  be  grafted  to  anything  but 
other  kinds  of  mulberries,  and  it  is  now  getting 
pretty  late  to  do  grafting  this  year  unless  you  can 
cold-storage  dormant  scions.  If  you  can  keep 
scions  alive  and  dormant  you  can  graft  until  June 
probably. 

Grafting  Prune  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  As  the  frost  has  taken  most  of 
my  almonds,  I  want  to  bud  and  graft  them  to 
prunes.  When  is  the  best  time  to  do  this?  I  have 
packed  my  prune  scions  in  moist  sand. — G.  B.,  Los 
Molinos. 

Go  at  the  grafting  right  away  and  keep  going 
as  long  as  your  scions  are  dormant.  Budding  is 
done  with  buds  from  new  growth  in  June  and 
'ater.  / 

For  Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  treated  my  seed  potatoes 
(uncut)  with  formaldehyde  at  ration  1  lb.  to  36 
gallons  of  water  and  soaked  two  hours.  Is  this  the 
proper  solution  and  correct  proportions  to  use?  I 
am  well  pleased  with  your  papers.  Is  there  danger 
of  poisoning  this  year's  crop? — L.  M.  R.,  Los  Altos. 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  your  treatment  of  the 
potatoes  and  the  paper.   Neither  will  be  poisonous. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  »f 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  April  19,  1020. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Season's  Normal 


Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                       1.30  21.94  41.25  54  38 

Red  Bluff  26  10.58  22.63  76  38 

Sacramento                    .98  8.81  18.20  84  42 

San  Francisco  88  10.42  20.83  72  46 

San  Jose  26  8.58  15.68  76  42 

Fresno   26  8.20  8.54  78  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  . .     .86  14.77  18.70  70  36 

Los  Angeles  77  12.41  14.83  72  48 

San  Diego                     .23  8.46  9.34  80  40 
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bleaching  purposes. 


Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  (he 
University  of  California 
that  if  70a  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orrhards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
nlTiTted  by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SIMDEBS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Kulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Kleur  de  Soufre,  parked 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  Pl'REST 
sulphurs  that  money  ran 
buy;  the  best  for  vine-  I 
ynrds;  the  best  for 
LEAVING     NO  ASH. 


Nurserymen  and  Conner s  Agree  on  Kinds 

(Written  fur  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Klllln^swiirth.) 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100 '.7  pure.  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SCLPHI  R  SOLrTION,  use  our  I 
DIAMOND    "S"    BRAND    REFINED    I  LOCK 
BULPIIl'R.    We  ran  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  protlt 
equal   to  the  amount   paid  out   for  labor  in  | 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and  ' 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  in  grain,  drill  into  the  soil 
HO  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SILPIIIR,  HMI-;  pure.  This 
has  increased  various  crops  up  to  500'  c.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  <i  and  7. 


Also   PREPARED   DRY   DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
•  tures,  etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  88  degree*  BE.,  etc.,  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO., 
621  California  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Sand  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SUL- 
PHUR,"  Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the 
surest  remedy  for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 

T.  C.  Tucker,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
says  the  crop   damage   in  Northern 

California  is  more  serious  than  indi-  taining  the  percentage  of  each  va- 
cated by  early  report,  due  to  lack  of  j  riety  of  canning  fruit  the  canners 
rainfall  and  heavy  frost  in  many  dis-  ;  doomed  advisable  the  Bud  Selection 
tricts.  The  best  crop  in  any  district  Association  should  propagate.  Should 
is  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  I  the  formation  of  the  California  Nur- 


At  a  get-together  meeting  of  the 
California  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selec- 
tion Association,  and  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  some  of   the  leading 
cannery  associations  of  California,  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  April 
17,  steps  were  taken  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  to  co-ordinate  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees.    It  has  heretofore  been 
the  custom  much  practised    by  nur- 
serymen of  the    state    to  propagate 
what  they  thought  their  clients  would 
be  most  likely    to    ask    for.  Their 
clients  in  turn  would  plant  what  they 
thought  the  canneries    would  most 
likely  call  for,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  canner  to  decide  upon  the  var- 
ieties he  must  can  he  had  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  wishes  of  his  customers; 
if  an  order  called  for  Tuscan  clings, 
Levi  or  Albright  wouldn't  fill  the  bill, 
and  if  those  varieties  predominated  in 
any  one  orchard  or  section,  if  canned 
at  all  it  was  at  a  reduced  price,  incur- 
ring heavy  losses  to  the  grower. 
The  Hit  or  Miss  Plan 
With     the     numerous  nurseries 
throughout  the  state  propagating  nur- 
|  sery  stock,  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  each  nursery  was  doing,  the 
|  nurserymen  themselves  were  meeting 
i  with  annual  losses  on  stock  held  in 
nursery,  there  being  no  demand  for 
such  varieties.    To  inaugurate  a  plan 
!  by  which  such  could  be  remedied,  this 
j  meeting  was  called  by  J.  E.  Bergtholdt, 
j  president  of  the  California  Nursery- 
I  men's  Association,  but  recently  14  of 
!  the  nurseries  in  the  state  organized 
:  the  California  Nurserymen's  Bud  Se- 
l  lection  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
j  standardizing  nursery  stock,  and  in 
'  forming  this  organization  they  were 
I  in  a  position  to  invite  the  canners  into 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  ascer 


THE  "SYPHON  SYSTEM" 


A  PK ACTUAL  IN  V  KM  ION  DESIGNED  TO  ELIMINATE  GATES  OR 
BOXES  IN  IRRIGATION  DITCHES. 

IRRIGATING  SIPHONS  ARK  ECONOMICAL.  A  lew  will  do  the  work  of  all  your  gates. 
Made  of  galvanized  iron  tliat  will  outlast  wooden  structures  many  times.  Compare  the 
cost  per  acre. 

SIPHONS  ARE  EFFK  IKNT.  They  arrive  ready  for  use — no  <-ont  of  installation.  Quickly 
primed.    Easily  moved  from  check  to  check,  or  field  to  field. 

SIPHONS  CONSERVE  WATER.  Eliminate  the  waste  and  annoyance' of  leaking  gates 
They  deliver  all  the  water  where  needed. 

Ditches  without  obstructions  in  the  banks  are  easily  cleaned  and  cultivated  Prepare 
your  ditches  for  Sipbona. 

HOW  Ml  OH  WATER  DO  YOU  USE? 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 


WOODLAND, 


IRRIGATING-SIPHON  CO. 


CALIFORNIA 


Red  Spider! 

THE 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

KIJLLS  THEM 


Thousands  in  use. 
PRICE,  $18.00 


The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-11  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


serymen's  Bud*  Selection  Association 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  what 
is  intended  in  fJnat  move,  it  will 
have  done  a  great  work.  The 
grower  is  now  protected,  as  never 
before,  by  being  advised  as  to 
what  to  plant.  In  addressing  the 
meeting.  President  Bergtholdt  said  In 
part:  "This  is  the  first  time  there 
has  ever  been  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
to  co-ordinate  planting  of  trees  with 
the  commercial  requirements  of  horti- 
culture. Nurserymen  have  formed  an 
organization  for  the  improvement  of 
fruit  types— varieties.  They  want  to 
deliver  to  the  planter  a  better  tree; 
want  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
varieties  and  to  adopt  only  the  stand- 
ard varieties — we  want  the  improved 
types.  Heretofore  some  nurserymen 
would  catalogue  every  fruit  variety 
known  and  the  grower  would  plant 
it  — every  grower  and  canneryman 
knows  the  result.  Now  what  the  nur- 
serymen wish  to  know  is,  the  varie- 
ties of  fruit  the  canners  want  propa- 
gated for  their  industry.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  recognized 
the  work  of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Se- 
lection Association,  in  that  they  have 
assigned  to  us  one  of  their  best  men 
to  superintend  the  work,  and  they 
will  carry  on  with  us  because  we 
mean  business.  Later  I  will  insti- 
tute a  straw  ballot  as  to  the  varie- 
ties the  canners  want.  Mr.  Scott, 
manager  of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Se- 
lection Association,  will  tell  you  about 
the  organization." 

The  Modus  Operandi 
Mr.  Scott  said,  in  part:    "The  main 
object  of  the  association  is  to  furnish 
to  the  different  nursery  members  buds 
of  all  the  fruit  varieties  propagated 
by  them.    These  buds  will  be  taken 
from  bearing  trees,  and  in  all  cases 
will  be  selected  from  trees  which  are 
high  producers  and  which  are  typi- 
cal of  the  variety  in  question.    In  ad- 
dition, buds  will  be  sold  at  cost  to 
all  reputable  orchardists  who  desire  to 
purchase  them  for  top  working  or- 
chard trees.    Because  of  this  public 
service  idea,  the  association  has  re- 
ceived  the   hearty   approval   of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Experiment  Station  officials,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculure,  to  be  expended  in  bud  se- 
lection investigation  with  deciduous 
I  fruits  in  California.    This  work  will 
|  be  conducted  in  just  the  same  way  as 
I  the  citrus  bud  selection  investigations, 
I  which  have  been  carried  on  in  South- 
ern California.    The  California  Nur- 
j  serymen's  Bud  Selection  Association, 
j  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hopes  to 
accomplish  for  all  the  other  fruit  in- 
I  terests  of  California  just  what  the 
|  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
[  through  its  bud  supply  division,  in 
j  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
i  Agriculture,  has  accomplished  for  the 
j  citrus  industry.   While  the  association 
|  will  furnish  buds  of  all  varieties  to 
I  its  members,  it  wants  to  concentrate 
I  its  efforts  on  the  leading  variety  of 
I  each  fruit.    The  association  desires 
■  to  secure  from  the  canners,  informa- 
I  tion   regarding  the  varieties  which 
they  consider  are  the  most  profitable; 
also  the  .  varieties  which  should  be 
eliminated,  because  we  recognize  the 
j  canning  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
:  important  in  the  State.    We  wish  to 
!  know  what  you  consider  the  varieties 
i  ideal  for  canning,  and  in  what  pro- 
'  portion  these  should  be  planted  in  the 
:  State." 

The  Tuscan  Clinp  a  Favorite 
A    lively   discussion    followed  re- 
i  garding  the  desirability  of  the  can- 
ning cling-stone  peaches,'  which  re- 
i  suited  in  the  unanimous  approval  of 
!  the  round  Tuscan  Cling,  that  approxi- 
I  mately  25  per  cent  pf  the  cling  plant- 
j  ing  be  to  the  Tuscan.  Then  followed  a 
i  discussion  on  the  Hause  cling.  Mr. 
Bergtholdt  stated:    "I  defy  any  man 
to  pick  out  which  is  which  from  the 
|  Hause,  Johnson  and  Walton.  There 
is  a  matter  I  want  to  bring  up:  The 
Hause,  Johnson,  Walton  and  Perlora 
ripen  immediately  following  the  Tus- 
can, likewise  the  Peak's.  These  ripen 
at  the  same  time.    There  is  no  need 


to  catalogue  five  varieties  where  one 
will  fill  the  need."  After  much  dis- 
cussion the  Perlora  and  Peak's  were 
decided  as  the  best  The  following 
propagated:  Tuscan,  25  per  centif 
and  percentage  of  each  variety  to  be-1 
propegated:  Tuscan,  25  per  cent;- 
Sims  and  Libby,  10  per  cent;  Phil- 
lips, 40  per  cent:  Levi,  5  per  cent 
(recommended  for  Placer  County 
only) ;  Perlora  and  Peak's.  10  per  cent; 
Albright,  5  per  cent;  McDevitt,  5  per; 
cent. 

Freestone  Varieties  DIscoRged 
Much  discussion  was  entered  into! 
over  selection  of  Freestone  canning 
varieties.  Finally  the  following  list! 
was  adopted:  Muir,  10  per  cent;  Lov«l 
ell,  70  per  cent;  Elberta,  10  per  cents 
Salway,  10  per  cent  The  proportion 
of  Freestone  and  Clingstone:  Freefl 
stones,  15  per  dent;  Clingstones,  8Sfl 
per  cent.  In  the  selection  of  apricots  J 
for  the  coast:  the  Blenheim,  100  pefl 
cent.  Interior,  San  Joaquin  Valley! 
conditions:  Til  ton,  100  per  cent:  Blen-fl 
heim,  50  per  cent;  Til  ion,  50  per  cent,! 
When  the  matter  of  cherries  came  upfl 
for  discussion,  it  was  the  opinion  o9 
the  canners  that  there  was  a  good  marJ 
ket  for  the  sour  cherry,  which  was  not  r 
planted  to  any  extent  in  the  Westfl 
The  Montmorency  being  the  best,  ifl 
was  recommended  that  a  small  prow 
portion  of  this  variety  be  planted.* 
Canning  varieties  recommended:  ltoy-§ 
al  Ann,  60  per  cent.  Tartarian,  Biugf 
and  Lambert,  20  per  cent;  Governofl 
Wood  and  Rockport,  20  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  canning  pears,  thdfl 
Bartlett  was  the  only  variety  men-L 
tioned,  and  it  carried  by  100  per  centfl 
When  it  came  to  selecting  the  can-fl 
ning  plums,  it  was  recommended  thata 
not  over  one-twentieth  canning  plumafl 
as  against  canning  clingstone  peaches 
be  planted.  The  varieties  selected  :B 
Washington,  25  per  cent;  Yellow  Eggfl 
40  per  cent;  Jefferson,  25  per  cent  A 
Bavey's  Greengage,  10  per  cent.  Th«9 
subject  of  nectarines  came  up,  and 
it  was  decided  not  to  plant  for  canfl 
ning.  President  Bergtholdt  askedS 
that  the  cannerymen  co-operate  with! 
them  should  they  see  anything  betteiB 
than  they  had  decided  upon,  and  that  ■ 
Mr  Scott  would  take  a  record  of  it* 
and  follow  up  with  an  investigations 
and  any  help  rendered  in  that  wajH 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  Nursery 
Bud  Selection  Association. 


STRAWBERRY    GROWING  IN 
HUMBOLDT. 


(Written  for  I'm  ill  c  Boral  rrw.)      .  M 

The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  offf 
Humboldt  county  have  made  it  pos-M 
sible  for  the  successful  growing  ofS 
strawberry  nursery  stock.    This  dis-fl 
covery  was  made,  and  is  now  being* 
successfully  carried  out  by  Albert  idH 
Etter  of  Ettersburg.   For  many  yeawM 
Mr.  Ktter  has  been  recognized  author-  'j 
ity  on  the  propagation  and  growing  j 
of  apples.    His  latest  proven  succesafl 
is  the  "All  Gold."     From   personal  | 
contact  with  some  of  this  variety,  wen 
quite  agree  that  Mr.  Etter  was  correcftB 
in  his  idea  that  this  was  the  proper* 
name  to  give  to  his  latest  production.  I 
Satisfied  that  environments  were  such  J 
that  like  results  might  be  attained  b]H 
the  propagation  of  other  fruits,  Mrfl 
Etter  has  given  much  study  and  at-S 
tention   to   the  advancement  of  th«B 
strawberry.    In  connection  with  sam^H 
be  had  the  following  to  say:  "I  anS 
busy  now  trying  to  set  out  two  acresB 
to  strawberry  plants,  so  I  can  do  some', 
business  next  year.    I  am  just  about 
cleaned  up  for  this  season.  From  what 
people  in  Oregon  write  me,  I  infer  that 
my  strawberries  are  getting  in  tbe 
lead  up  there.    The  canners  prefer 
'No.  121'  to  all  other  varieties,  while 
the  growers  say  there  is  nothing  like 
Trebla'  to  produce.   One  grower  har- 
vested 12,000  pounds  of  Trebla  straw- 
berries per  acre.   No.  80  is  also  doing 
well  in  Oregon.  • 


A  correspondent  from  Red  Bluff 
states  that  frost  has  injured  apricot 
and  almond  crops  in  the  districts 
around  Red  Bluff.  Los  Molinos  and 
Corning  quite  seriously.  He  now  es- 
timates almonds  at  about  25  per  cent 
of  a  crop  and  apricots  not  much 
larger.  Alberta  peaches  are  predicted 
at  10  to  25  ptr  cent  and  Muirs  at  60 
to  75  per  cent 
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Every  time  you  hit  a  bump  you  pay  a  toll! 

MtSOftr,^  rkTV/TtTTTJ'T'NTn  U^r.   4-1 — +.  It.  „U„..1,1  -        1  1  I     o  i.U  .  


For  Fore?  Pas 
sender  Cars 


ThisTwin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans 


OMETHING  has  had  wear  that  it  should  not  have  had.  Something  prob} 
ably  has  received  a  slight  strain  that  will  develop  into  trouble. 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Commercial 
Cars 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
O  n  e  -  T  o  n 
Truck.3 


s 

I^^J      Add  these  thousands  of  little  strains,  bumps,  shocks,  and  jars  together 
and  you  have  the  reason  why  your  car  needs  repairing,  why  your  tires  are 
worn  down  quickly,  why  your  car  wears  out  sooner  than  it  should. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  protect  the  car  against  the  bumps  and  jolts  that  come 
from  bumpy,  rutty  roads.  They  eliminate  the  need  of  paying  tolls.  They  make  your 
car  capable  of  running  over  ordinary  roads,  without  injury. 

In  fact,  a  million  sets  of  Hasslers  in  use  today  prove  that  they  save  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  ordinary  repair  and  tire  expense,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  car  by 
a  third. 

These  are  real  advantages  which  you  want.  They  speak  to  you  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  They  make  the  most  economical  car  more  economical. 

In  addition,  you  have  comfort,  the  same  comfort  that  is  enjoyed  by  owners  of 
the  highest  priced  cars.  This  is  something  you,  too,  will  appreciate. 

You  can  secure  Hasslers  for  your  touring  car,  roadster,  coupe,  sedan  or  truckj 
Your  dealer  will  fit  your  car  with  the  right  type  of  Hasslers. 

Furthermore,  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  give  you  a  10-Day  Trial — during 
which  time  you  use  the  Hasslers  and  if  they  do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory  he 
is  to  take  them  off  and  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

If  you  do  not  know  your  Hassler  dealer,  then  write  us  and  we'll  see  that  your 
Hasslers  are  supplied  promptly.  Opportunities  now  for  exclusive  distributors  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,     723  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:    "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 
A  Standardized  Quality  Product — Worth  the  Prico 

assiE 

TRADE     MARK  REGISTERED 

Shock  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

fair  Ford  Cars  and  Trucks 


The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow  j or  the  most  resilient  down- 
ward action.  The  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements — do  not  stretch  out 
of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it  last. 
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The  I  ^says= 

"t/i©  genuine  (fjwjp 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

JaMt  tall  urn  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


D  OW 

IMPROVED    DOUBLE    SUCTION    CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

FOR   IRRIGATION  PURPOSES 
All  the  Best  Features — None  of  the  Faults 
Perfect  Water  Balance — Under  All  Conditions 
Built  for  Hard,   Continuous,   Successful  Service 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  101 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DOW-MERRIMAN  CO. 


FACTORY, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
I'M)  HOWARD  ST. 


442-444  San  Home  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


No  damage  was  done  the  cherry 
crop  or  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  by  the 
rain  which  fell  last  week.  Ranchers 
says  almonds,  prunes  and  apricots  are 
too  far  advanced  to  suffer  any  damage. 


A  plan  for  a  community  cannery  to 
relieve  busy  housewives  of  the  duties 
of  canning  their  own  fruit  is  now  un- 
der way  at  Aromas. 


Violation  of  Fruit  Standardization  Act 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  violators  of  the  California  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  standardization 
act  are  feeling  the  effects  of  Deputy 
Horticultural  Commissioner  William 
J.  Burke's  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  strawberry 
and  trans-bay  pear  season  he  has  been 
making  the  growers  and  shippers  of 
those  commodities  "toe  the  mark"  by 
stamping  his  disapproval  on  each  and 
every  package  not  "within  the  law." 
San  Francisco  the  Rotten  Fruit 
Dump. 

If  the  example  that  is  being  set  by 
Commissioner  Burke  had  been  prac- 
tical in  years  past,  San  Francisco 
would  not  have  been  labeled  the 
"dumping  ground"  of  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  shed  in  California- 
How  often  has  the  writer  heaTd  the 
expression,  "This  fruit  is  too  ripe,  or 
too  poor,  to  ship  East — what  shall  I 
do  with  it?"  The  party  addressed 
was,  as  a  rule,  the  owner  of  the 
ranch,  and  his  reply  usually  ran  like 
this:  "Oh! — ship  it  to  San  Francisco!" 
And  to  San  Francisco  it  came,  regard- 
less of  quality  or  condition.  It  was 
simply  a  case  of  get  it  off  the  ranch, 
and  if  it  sold  on  arrival  for  freight 
and  packing  charges,  well  and  good. 
This  was  the  practice  since  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  came  into  commer- 
cial existence  in  California,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  consumers 
were  led  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
best  that  California  produced.  The 
writer  has,  in  years  past,  had  visitors 
from  San  Francisco  at  fruit-packing 
sheds  under  his  control,  who  would 
go  into  raptures  over  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  fruit  being  packed  for 
Eastern  shipment — looking  on  with 
amazement,  eyes  bulging  and  mouth 
watering,  and  when  they  emerged 
from  the  dream,  they  would  invariably 
say,  "Why,  I  never  knew  that  such 
fruit  grew  in  California.  Why  can't 
we  buy  such  in  San  Francisco?" 
There  was  but  one  answer.  Your 
city  is  the  dumping-ground;  your 
market  is  kept  glutted  with  inferior, 
worthless  fruit  that  acts  as  a  barrier 
against  satisfactory  sales  of  a  first- 


class  article.  No  buyer  would  take  the 
chances  of  paying  fancy  prices  for 
fruit  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  such  rubbish,  and  the  producer, 
from  past  experience  —  taking  a 
chance  on  the  shipment  of  a  few 
fancy-packed  crates  or  boxes — kneSv 
that  it  would  be  suicide  to  attempt  it; 
therefore  San  Francisco  was  "made 
the  goat."  However,  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  limited  amount  of  fancy 
pack  and  quality  which  could  be 
found. 

A  Corrective  Applied. 

The  writer  is  free  to  admit  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  this  rubbish 
was  shipped  by  irresponsible  tenants, 
mostly  those  holding  one-year  leases, 
and  unless  there  were  specifically  pre- 
scribed requirements  incorporated  in 
these  leases,  such  as  proper  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating ,  thinning  and 
packing,  everything  went  but  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  leaves  and  twigs 
often  occuping  space  in  the  containers. 
It  was  against  the  moral  and  religions 
principles  of  the  average  Oriental  ten- 
ant to  either  properly  prune*  or,  thin 
the  fruit.  And  when  called  to  account 
tor  not  complying  with  this  estab- 
lished rule  of  all  well-regulated  or-i 
chards,  if  there  was  a  reply  it  would 
run  something  like  this:  "All  same, 
bimeby  I  ship  big  'flute,'  little  'flute,'  I ' 
'dly,'  maybe  ship  city.'' 

That  is  a  solution  of  the  problem 
as  to  why,  at  the  height  of  the  fruit- 
shipping  season,  San  Francisco — Oak- 
land as  well — has  had  to  put  up  with 
such  rotten  work.  The  shoe  is  now  on 
the  other  foot,  for  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Dudley  Moulton  and  his 
deputies,  Burke  and  Ncwcomb,  have 
the  "weather  eye"  on  the  false 
packer's  number. 

The  fruit-  and  vegetable-consuming 
public  of  San  Francisco  should  doff 
their  hats  to  these  commissioners,  for 
their  work  has  completely  revolution- 
ized the  contents  of  the  fruit  package 
arriving  on  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  "veneer 
ing"  or  "camouflaging,"  such  as  the 
housewife  has  heretofore  had  to  con- 
tend with. 


Be  Ready  to  Fight  Codling-Moth 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PreM.) 


The  pear  growers  of  California  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  more  than  $500,000 
from  codling-moth  invasion  during 
1919.  Now  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  urged  to  place  themselves 
in  readiness  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  the  present  season?  The  grower 
who  has  suffered  a  loss  at  one  time  has 
more  than  likely  profited  by  it,  and  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy;  but  the 
point  is,  will  he  go  the  limit  by  ap- 
plying the  proper  spray  at  the  proper 
time?  However,  in  order  that  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  spray,  the  grower  must  be 
on  the  alert  from  the  time  the  petals 
fall  until  the  fruit  is  several  weeks  on 
he  road  to  maturity.  Immediately 
after  the  falling  of  the  petals,  the  first 
application  of  spray  should  be  made 
in  order  that  the  poison  may  become 
well  settled  in  the  calyx  before  the 
moth  deposits  the  egg,  that  in  time 
produces  the  worm  that  enters  the 
apple  or  pear. 

The  Successive  Sprayings. 

The  second  application  of  spray 
should  be  made  just  as  the  apple  or 
pear  turns  down,  which  is  in  about 
ten  days  to  two  weeks.  At  this  appli- 
cation both  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  foliage  should  be  well  covered 
with  spray,  but  not  applied  so  thick 
that  it  will  drip.  The  third  spraying 
should  be  applied  in  about  three 
weeks.  A  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  wet  the  stem  ends  of  the 
fruit  on  the  inside  of  the  trees.  Should 
examination  or  prior  experience  lead 
the  grower  to  believe  that  a  fourth 
spraying  is  necessary,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  now,  however,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  enumerate  fixed 
dates,  as  well  as  number  of  times  the 
pears  should  be  sprayed,  that  must  be 
determined  by  the  owner  of  the  or- 


l  chard,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
done  right  the  best  high-power  spray 
'  outfit  should  be  employed  in  the  pros- 
!  ecution  of  this  most  important  work. 
That  is  but  part  of  the  program,  as  it 
is  in  the  material  used  that  care  should 
be  exercised,  for  a  poor  quality  of 
spray  material  is  just  about  the  most 
worthless  purchase  a  grower  has  to 
contend  with.  The  most  successful 
treatment  the  writer  has  had  experi- 
ence with,  was  aresnate  of  lead,  of 
which  there  are  two  forms;  the  pow- 
der and  paste.  Following  is  the  pow- 
dered formula,  "zinc  arsenate  powder,  ■ 
3  pounds;  water,  100  gallons."  The 
paste  formula:  "Acid  lead  arsenate 
paste,  5  to  8  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water."  The  paste  should  be  thinned 
with  water  and  worked  into  a  smooth 
cream  before  being  placed  in  the 
spray  tank.  The  powder  requires  no 
mixing,  but  may  be  placed  directly 
into  the  tank  where  the  constant 
movement  of  the  agitator  keeps  >t 
well  mixed.  If  there  are  signs  of 
apple  mildew,  add  three  pounds  of 
milled  sulphur  for  each  100  gallons  of 
spray  material. 

The  Habits  of  the  Moth. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
|  worm  does  not  always  enter  the  fruit 
through  the  calyx,  but  if  there  is  a 
j  cluster  where  the  fruit  is  brought  into 
j  close  contact,  the  moth  uses  this  clus- 
ter as  a  home  and  hiding  place,  and 
while  these  eggs  are  deposited  over 
the  fruit  some  become  lodged  between 
two  apples  or  pears,  and  there  re- 
j  mains  until  Nature  brings  it  to  life 
I  and  Its  next  move  is  into  the  fruit.  So 
in  spraying  it  is  very  essential  that 
|  every  part  of  the  fruit  be  covered. 
I  For  the  next  six  weeks  spray  should 
i  be  applied  in  accordance  with  formii- 
1  is  herein  mentioned. 


I 
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Discing  can  be  done  faster  and  at  less  expense 
with  the  Utilitor 


You  Simply  Can't  Farm  Under  Present 
Conditions  to  the  Best  Advantage 
Without  a  Utilitor 


A  I'tilitor  and  three-row  gang:  seeder  will  drill 
nr  hill  35  different  kinds  of  seeds 
HB9 


Farmers  are  making  REAL  MONEY  by 
using  their  brains  and  letting  the  Utilitor 
do  the  work.  This  whole  UTILITOR  prop- 
ostion  is  purely  a  matter  of  DOLLARS  and 
SENSE.  To  show  a  profit  on  your  farm 
you  must  make  more  money  and  SPEND 
LESS. 

By  working  TWENTY-POUR  HOURS  a 
day,  if  need  be,  at  a  cost  to  you  of  approx- 
imately FrVE  CENTS  AN  HOUR  for  "gas" 


and  oil,  the  Utilitor  cuts  farm  wages  in  half, 
saves  horse  feed,  and  shaves  your  table  ex- 
penses by  ridding  you  of  a  lot  of  HUNGRY 
"HANDS."  It  does  all  that  one  good 
strong  horse  dan  do,  PLUS  all  that  one  good 
gasoline  engine  can  do.  It  is  made  by  the 
Midwest  Engine  Company  —  one  of  the 
strongest  and  fairest  factories  in  America — 
a  factory  that  absolutely^  guarantees  the 
Utilitor  to  DO  its  work  properly.  This 
guarantee  is  IRON  CLAD  and  means  ex- 
actly what  it  says. 


The  Utilitor  has  no  equal  for  one-row  nursery 
truck  garden  or  berry  cultivation 


Y///////////MAf///  'WW///////////'' 


THE 

MIDWEST 
ENGINE  CO, 
214MartlndaleAv. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Gentlemen:    Please  send 
me,  without  obligations  on 
my  part,  the  information  on 
the  Utilitor  as  checked  below: 
[  ]  Booklet        [  ]  Who  is  my 
"Beating  nearest 
the  Game"  dealer? 
[If  you  will  give  us  the  information  re- 
quested below  we  will  be  better  able  to  show 
you  how  the  Utilitor  fits  your  particular 
problem.) 

I  own ....  acres.    I.have  under  cultivation ....  acres 

I  am  raising  Nature  of  soil 

Level?    Rolling?    Hilly? 

Name 


The   Safest   and   Most  Practical 
Orchard  and  Fmit  Worker 
Yet  Devised 


The  Utilitor  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  work  in  orchards.  We  offer  a  disc, 
spike  tooth  harrow,  spring  tooth  harrow 
ane>  a  set  of  cultivating  tools,  any  of 
which  are  suitable  for  orchard  cultivation. 
With  our  hitches  a  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ments for  these  various  tools  is  possible. 
The  Utilitor  is  only  36  inches  high,  per- 
mitting cultivation  beneath  low  hanging 
branches  much  closer  to  trunks  of  trees 
than  is  possible  when  horses  are  used. 
There  is  no  danger  -of  the  Utilitor  nipping 
fruit  and  branches.  It  is  so  easily  con- 
trolled that  the  operator  need  have  no 
fear  of  injuring  trunks  of  trees,  surface 
roots  or  branches  as  is  the  case  with  horse 
cultivation. 


especially  adapted  to  the  truck  gardener's 

use.  The  three-row  gang  seeder  permits 
the  drilling  or  hilling  of  35  different  kinds 
of  seeds  in  rows  varying  in  width  from  9 
to  36  inches.  Our  one  row  cultivator  and 
disc  are  adapted  for  cultivation  both 
astride  and  between  rows,  for  the  Utilitor 
has  a  vertical  clearance  of  8  inches  and  a 
horizontal  clearance  of  10  inches  between 
the  bull  wheels.  Equipped  with  cultivat- 
ing rims  the  Utilitor  is  18  inches  wide,  so 
it  may  easily  pass  between  the  rows  of 
larger  crops.  Our  three-row  cultivator  is 
designed  to  cultivate  the  crops  planted 
with  the  three-row  gang  seeder.  With  our 
set  of  cultivating  tools  a  number  of  com- 
binations can  be  arranged  for  various 
kinds  of  cultivating,  both  deep  and  shal- 
low, astride  or  between  rows  of  different 
widths. 


The   Utilitor   Will  Thoroughly 
Motorize  Tour  Farm 


yard.  Some  of  the  belt  uses  of  the  Utilitor 
are,  operating  corn  sheller,  cream  separ- 
ator, washing  machine,  churn,  and  charg- 
ing batteries  for  an  electric  lighting  set. 
It  can  also  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  a 
cart,  to  feed  stock  or  haul  one-horse  loads 
around  the  place. 

No  self-propelled  farm  equipment  de- 
signed in  recent  years  offers  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness  in  the  field  or  on  the  belt 
than  a  Utilitor. 


The  farm  lighting 
unit.  Utilite.  is 
made  especi- 
ally for  the 
Utilitor. 


Cuts  Expenses  to  the  Bone  and 
Does  Better  Work  for  the 
Truck  Gardener 


A  number  of  implements  which  we  rec- 
ommend   for   use    with    the   Utilitor  are 


The  Utilitor  is  a  portable  gas  engine  for 
driving  belt  machinery  requiring  not  over 
3-horse  power.  Remember,  this  machine 
will  move  from  job  to  job  under  its  own 
power.  It  is  the  untiring  friend  of  man 
and  woman.  It  gladly  helps  lift  the  bur- 
den of  work  around  the  house  or  barn 


DEALEBS 

The  Utilitor  Is  the  most 
active  merchandise  on  the 
narket  today  beoause  farmers 
NEED  it  365  days  out  of  the 
year.  Our  selling  plan  Is  so 
complete  and  thoroughly 
financed  that  we  are  positive 
□nr  plan  will  Interest  yon. 
Territory  Is  being  rapidly 
allotted. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SELLING 
I'LAN  TODAY! 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMFY,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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COMBINATION  DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  (iK.VDEK  AND  TRAY  FB.VME 

You  Will  be  Glad  to  Know 

that  yon  can  get  a  real 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  PRUNE  DIPPER,  or 
DIPPER  and  GRADER 

A  Machine  as  Up-to-date  Today  as  Yonr  Neighbor's  Was  When  He 
Bought  from  Us  Tears  Ago. 


Order  Your  A-B  Dipper  NOW. 

Deliveries  in  Plenty  of  Time  for 
the  Coming  Season. 

Write  us  for  the  New  Dipper  Cir- 
cular and  tell  us  what  capacity  you 
want  to  handle  per  day. 


Part   View   of   Rotary   Power  Dipper. 
Tank  and  Coils,  without  Furnace. 


Ardercon-Ba^rover  Mfg  C\ 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 


Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Eighteen  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction,  in  addition  to 
those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in 
time  to  lake  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  LEE  OUB  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Some  California  Wonders 

NEW  CREATIONS  OF  GREAT  MERIT  AND  VALUE 
A         i"i  Cash  Prize  for  Demonstration. 
NEW  GIANT  SI  OAN-SORGHL  JI.     Look*  like  Sudan  grass 
but  twice  as  larsre  and  sweet  as  sugar  cane.    Great  for  fodder 
and  remarkably  productive  of  grain.    One  ounce.  20  cents; 
one  pound.  $1.(10;  five  lbs.  or  more  at  SI. 00. 
MARVEL  MAIZE,  or  World's  Wonder  Corn.     Actually  pro- 
duces 4  to  8  ears  on  each  stalk:  has  yielded  at  rate  of  over 
800  bushels  per  acre  here.    To  demonstrate  its  possibilities 
I  offer  Fifty  Dollars  Cash  for  most  productive  stalk.  Prices 
MOM  as  above. 

TO  CABBAGE  GROWERS. 
"Better  Meeds  for  Less  Money." 
TtllinKhaHt's  Puget  Hound  grown  cabbage  seeds  art-  no  ex- 
periment For  many  years  tons  have  heeu  grown  annually 
lor  the  largest  seed  houses  in  the  world.  I  now  have  in 
slock  hen-  P.  S.  Blown  Winnistadt.  Copenhagen  Market.  Im- 
proved Danishball  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  all  at  5  cts.  per 
pkt.;  »0  ets.  per  ounce;  $1.00  per  pound. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:   To  induce  you  to  test  and  prove  these 
seeds  I  will  tend  one  pkt.  each  of  above  four  varieties,  to- 
gether with  my  latest  catalogue,  and  a  sure  remedy  for  the 
?reen  cabbage  worms,  all  for  ten  cents,  silver  or  stamps. 
All  orders  filled  promptly  and  delivered  prepaid  parcel  post. 
All  above  seeds  may  be  planted  until  June  for  Fall  harvest. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 
ISAAC  F.  TILLINGUAHT,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower. 
aSO  Podel  St..  Santa  Rosa,  California 


Raisin  Day  Excitement  at  Fresno 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  will  assist  Fresno  in  doing  her- 
self proud,  in  honoring  a  product  of 
her  soil,  on  April  30,  when  the  twelfth 
annual  Raisin  Day  celebration  will  be 
held.  Guided  by  the  experience  in  the 
past,  the  festival  committee  this  year 
is  not  only  putting  more  money  into 
the  festival,  but  a  greater  variety  of 
attractions.  The  celebration  will  have 
an  appeal  to  all  people,  and  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  practical  advantages  that  result 
from  co-operative  associations.  The 
relation  of  prosperity  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  to  the  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Company 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  par- 
ade pageant,  and  give  the  association 
unstinted  credit  to  the  basis  farm  in- 
dustry of  Fresno  county.  The  parade 
pageant  will  be  historical  in  charac- 
ter.    It  will  depict  the  discovery  of 


the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  its  succes 
sive  developments  in  the  gold  min- 
ing, hunting  and  trapping  and  stock 
ranging  days.  The  planting  of  the 
first  grape  vine  will  be  shown,  and 
the  result  of  this  planting  will  be 
graphically  impressed  by  showing  one 
of  the  first  vines,  taken  from  the  his- 
toric Elsen  vineyard.  The  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company  will  show 
through  a  series  of  floats,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  raisin  industry  and  the 
benefits  of  association  to  growers. 

Miss    Pauline    Fredricks    will  beK 


queen  of  the  Sun  Maids.  Tom  Mix 
will  lead  a  contingent  of  cowboys  and 
be  host  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  j: 
close  of  the  parade.  In  the  afternoon 
three  special  automobile  racing  8 
events,  for  prizes  aggregating  $6,500.  * 
will  be  held  at  the  fair  grounds,  where  J 
some  of  the  world's  fastest  speed  j 
artists  will  appear. 


Olive  Growers  Begin  Publicity  Drive 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  California  olive  growers,  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco,  formulated  a  plan  of  adver- 
tising on  a  scale  that  will  familiarize 
every  household  in  America  with  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  California 
ripe  olive.  A  campaign  has  been  in- 
augurated for  the  coming  season,  in 
which  the  growers  and  packers  will 
co-operate  in  establishing  a  nation- 
wide market  for  California  ripe  olives. 
The  members  of  the  association 
pledged  funds  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign.  The  present  of- 
ficers were  unanimously  re-elected, 
with  Frank  Simonds  of  Los  Angeles 
president;  Geo.  Wolff,  San  Francisco, 
vice-president;  and  J.  J.  Hoey,  Los 
Angeles,  secretary  -  treasurer.  The 
board  of  directors  are  B.  B.  Meek,  Oro- 
ville;  Frank  Simonds,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  V.  E.  Titus,  Riverside;  Geo.  Wolff, 
San  Francisco;  -Allen  Cutler,  Los  An- 
geles; B.  M.  Eastman,  San  Francisco; 


W.  A.  Gellerson,  San  Francisco. 

Many  measures  came  up  for  discus- j 
sion.   Among  the  most  Important  was 
the  advisability  of  spending  $100,000.: 
for  search  work  in  Improving  the  pro- 
cess of  canning  olives.  At  the  present 
time  this  work  Is  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Dickson,  Stanford  Univer-' 
slty;  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  University  of 
California;  Dr.  M.  G.  Rosenau,  Har- 
vard Medical  School ;  and  W.  D.  Bige-  i 
low,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  National . 
Canners'  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  association 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  packing  organizations  and 
growers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
organization  to  put  at  right  report* 
that  have  been  circulated  tending  to; 
injure  the  ripe  olive  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia. Such  reports,  however,  are 
without  foundation,  maliciously  de- 
signed to  injure  one  of  California's 
infant  but  rapidly  growing  industries. 


Delhi  Growers  Aided  by  Raisin  Ass'n 


With  that  co-operative  spirit  so 
prevalent  among  many  organizations 
in  California,  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  has  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Delhi  raisin  growers  for  all  the 
grapes  grown  on  their  properties  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years.  This  gives 
the  settlers  of  Delhi  an  assurance  of  a 
market  for  their  products.  There  has 
been  100,000  rooted  Thompson  Seed- 
less vines  planted  on  the  property. 
They  are  also  contemplating  the 
planting  of  figs  on  the  border  of  their 
farms  as  wind  breaks,  and  as  to  the 
kind  most  suitable  for  such  protection 
the  growers  have  conferred  with  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  whose  experience  in  fig 
culture  is  without  a  peer,  as  to  vari- 
eties best  suited  for  that  purpose,  and 


Mr.  Roeding  has  given  out  the  fol- 
lowing information:  "I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  fig  trees  planted 
as  border  trees  for  the  farms  in  Delhi 
ought  to  do  fairly  well.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  olive  trees  would  be 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  and 
would  make  better  windbreaks.  If 
you  can  have  water  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  there  is  no  reason  why  olives 
would  not  produce  good  crops  of  this 
fruit,  which  would  mature  well,  if 
given  sufficient  irrigation.  You  could, 
of  ■course,  raise  your  own  fig  trees,  if 
you  desire  to  do  so.  You  could  secure 
cuttings  to  Merced  and  Fresno.  The 
varieties  which  I  would  recommend 
would  be  the  Mission  and  the  Cali- 
myrna.  Adriatic  could  be  planted  to 
advantage  also.  The  only  objection  to 
it  is  its  tendency  to  sour."   


Cherry  Growers  Organize 


At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Tooms  htS 
the  State  Marketing  Director,  Satur- 
day, April  17,  the  cherry  growers  of 
Central  California  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  their  canning 
cherries.  Eight  out  of  the  fourteen 
cherry-growing  counties  were  repre- 
sented. The  organization  was  per- 
fected by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  draft 
a  marketing  agreement,  between  the 
grower  and  canner,  as  well  as  rules 
by  which  the  organization  will  be  gov- 
erned. The  committee  consisted  of  the 
following  growers:  Nathan  F.  Coombs, 
chairman,  H.  G.  Stelling,  G.  A.  Tea- 
garden,  B.  B.  Green,  F.  A.  Lowell, 
Frank  Rutherford  and  M.  C.  Carey. 
The  cherry  season  being  well  under 
way,  little  can  be  accomplished  the 
present  season;  however,  the  organiz- 
ation will  be  in  splendid  working  or- 
der by  another  season.  There  will  be 
no  effort  made  to  handle,  as  an  or- 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


Los  Angeles,  California 


ganization,  any  but  canning  cherries. 
If  eastern  market  conditions  are  fav- 
orable there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
tracts that  will  prevent  the  grower 
from  shipping  his  entire  crop.  All 
canning  cherries  handled  by  the  as- 
sociation will  be  taxed  $1.00  per  ton. 
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Brethren,  Let  Us  Spray 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  XV.  H.  Klllingsworth.) 


Now  that  the  spraying  season  is 
with  us,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
apple  and  pear  growers  not  overlook 
the  most  important  work  the  fruit 
grower  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
provided  he  wishes  to  produce  a  com- 
mercial commodity.  Knowing  that 
Prank  T.  Swett,  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pear  Growers'  Association,  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  not 
only  the  members  of  the  association, 
but  the  fruit  industry  at  large,  we  con- 
ferred with  him  on  the  subject  of 
spraying  for  codling  moth,  not  as  to 
the  advisability  of  spraying  at  all,  but 
as  to  the  necessity  for  such  the  pres- 
ent season,  as  codling  moth  is  more 
prevalent  some  seasons  than  others: 
for  example,  the  California  pear 
growers  sustained  a  loss  of  fully 
$500,000  during  the  season  of  1919 
from  excessive  invasion  of  codling 
moth. 

Mr.  Swett  said  in  part:  "The  Cali- 
fornia Pear  Growers'  Association  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  es- 
cape a  repetition  of  last  season's 
losses  by  codling  moth.  Knowing  the 
necessity  of  spraying  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  time  spray  should  be  ap- 
plied, I  have  issued  the  following 
bulletin  to  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pear  Growers'  Association: 
"Brethren,  let  us  spray.  We  have  all 
finished  the  first  codling  worm  spray. 
Unless  we  give  the  job  100  per  cent 
personal  attention,  what  is  the  prob- 
able, condition  today?  Perhaps  80  per 
cent  of  the  pears  are  coated  with  ar- 
senate of  lead.  Then  the  other  20  per 
cent  will  be  the  happiest  possible 
homes  for  worms,  robbing  you  of 
$100  per  acre.  If  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing when  you  sprayed,  maybe  only  70 
per  cent  of  the  pears  are  protected. 
The  loss  of  the  others  may  cost  you 

SPINACH    DECREASED  IN 
ALAMEDA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  nature  in  trying  to  grow  any 
commercial  crop  in  any  particular 
place.  Conditions  elsewhere  may  be 
so  much  more  favorable  to  that  par- 
ticular crop  as  to  make  it  unprofitable 
in  a  given  location.  Such  seems  to 
have  proved  true  in  the  case  of  spin- 
ach in  the  bay  shore  district  of  Ala- 
meda county.  Many  tomatoes  are 
grown  here,  and  many  canneries  have 
been  established  to  care  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  district.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  management  of  Hunt 
Bros,  cannery'  that  spinach  could  be 
produced  during  winter  on  the  same 
ground  occupied  by  tomatoes  in  the 
summer.  That  would  be  a  big  advan- 
tage to  the  growers.  An  early  spring 
crop  for  the  cannery  would  keep  it 
busy  through  a  longer  season  and  re- 
duce overhead  charges  per  case  of 
canned  goods.  Supt.  H.  C.  Staley  of 
the  cannery  at  Haywards  was  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  project. 

Seed  were  planted  in  October  and 
November,  1918,  the  first  time  in  this 
district  for  cannery  purposes.  Spin- 
ach began  going  into  cans  March  26, 
1919.  It  was  found  that  other  dis- 
tricts are  better  adapted  to  spinach 
growing.  It  was  found  that  the 
shrinkage  from  field  to  can  and  the 
difficulty  of  cleaning  the  leaves  prop- 
erly made  the  price  so  high  that  the 
market  became  overloaded.  Farmers 
pulled  the  plants,  roots  and  all,  but 
the  roots  had  to  be  discarded.  Some 
folks  thought  that  the  leaf  stems  also 
should  be  discarded,  though  they  are 
the  meaty  part  of  the  product.  Snails, 
dirt,  sand,  etc.,  added  to  the  cleaning 
difficulties.  The  growers  proved  hard 
to  convince  that  they  could  produce 
spinach  at  prices  the  cannery  could 
pay;  and  the  canning  expense  proved 
too  high  to  move  the  product  freely 
into  consumption,  even  though  there 
is  said  to  be  special  food  value  in 
the  extra  iron  content  of  spinach.  A 
little  has  been  produced  the  past  sea- 
son for  local  markets;  and  another 
cannery  is  putting  up  a  small  pack, 
but  Mr.  Staley  at  least  believes  that 
spinach  is  not  a  suitable  crop  for  Ala- 
meda county. 


$150  per  acre.  Maybe  the  rains  have 
washed  off  the  spray.  More  losses. 
If  in  doubt,  why  not  repeat  the  first 
spray,  immediately,  and  make  sure? 
Some  growers  drive  down  the  rows  in 
between  instead  of  in  the  old  tracks. 
It  is  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  hose 
leads  that  get  a  one-sided  wash.  This 
way  gives  a  better  chance  to  give  a 
bath  to  the  unwashed  side  of  the 
trees.  Yours,  for  100  per  cent  clean 
pears  at  a  good  price." 

The  experienced  pear  and  apple 
grower  will  agree  that  President 
Swett  is  correct  in  his  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  of  specific  action. 

Use  the  best  material  and  apply 
with  the  best  apparatus  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  most  competent  help  ob- 
tainable. 

Under  the  laws  of  California  the 
wormy  fruit  cannot  be  sold  locally,  or 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The  can- 
neries refuse  the  wormy  fruit  and  its 
only  value  is  for  drying  purposes. 


TO  PROTECT  PLANTED  SEEDS. 


The  manufacturer  of  a  preparation  ' 
with  which  field  and  garden  seeds  may  j 
be  protected  from  rodents,  worms,  ! 
birds,  and  insects  wants  to  get  in 
touch  with  ranchers  who  will  accept 
some    of    their  preparation  free  of  1 
charge  and  treat  part  of  their  seed  ! 
according  to  directions,  plant  it  under 
the  same  conditions  as  an  equal  or 
greater  quantity  of  untreated  seed, 
and  report  carefully  on  the  percentage 
of  germination,  percentage  of  young 
plants,  comparative  number  reaching 
maturity,  comparative  rate  of  growth, 
and  comparative  yields.    Seeds  to  be 
tested  include  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  cotton,  alfalfa,  clover,  tim- 
othy, sugar  beets,  onions,  cucumbers, 
cabbage,  beans,  tomatoes,  radishes  and 
peas.   Our  readers  who  will  carefully 
carry  out  such  experiments  on  one  or 
more  crops  may  get  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturer  by  writing  to  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 


A  NEW  FARMERS'  BANK. 


Gasoline  sold  at  6  cents  per  gallon 
in  1898. 


Santa  Clara  county  is  to  have  a  new 
bank,  located  at  San  Jose,  known  as 
The  Growers  Bank  and  besides  serv- 


ing the  fruit  interests  will  cater  to  the 
livestock  men  of  the  section,  having 
among  its  stockholders  many  dairy- 
men and  cattle  raisers.  Among  its 
directors  are  several  men  prominently 
identified  with  the  cattle  business.  H. 
S.  Kittredge  is  well  known  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  beef  cattle,  while  DeLancey 
Lewis  is  vice-president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Holstein  Association  and  president 
of  The  Lewis  Company,  extensive 
breeders  of  Registered  Holstein  cattle. 
F.  W.  Sinclair,  the  newly  elected  cash- 
ier has  also  a  wide  experience  in  live- 
stock matters. 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  in  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  75c  per  doz.; 
$4  per  100;  or  $20  per  lOOO.  Rooted 
sprouts,  $1  per  doz.;  $5  per  100;  or  $30 
per  1OO0.  Divided  Crowns,  $1.25  per  doz.; 
$6  per  100,  or  $40  per  1000.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Specially  Designed  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor 


AGRICULTURAL  engineers  and  designers 
A\  of  motor  driven  farm  machinery  have 
proved  that  better  results  can  be  secured 
from  tractor  operation  by  using  equipment  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  make  of  tractor  employed. 

For  the  Fordson  tractor,  there  has  been  specially 
designed  the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  —  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  found  that  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  belt  to  use  with  the  Fordson. 
If  yours  is  an  average  farm,  over  40%  of  your 
tractor  work  should  be  belt  work.  Your 
tractor  can  be  used  every  month  on  some  kind 
of  belt  driven  machinery,  thus  giving  you  a 
greatly  increased  return  from  your  invest- 
ment in  the  tractor  as  well  as  getting  the  work 
done  quicker,  better  and  more  profitably. 

The  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  is  endless  and 


is  built  of  four-ply  of  extra  weight,  highest 
grade  canvas,  specially  treated  to  increase  its 
toughness  and  wearability.  The  Little  Giant 
Belt,  because  of  its  extra  stitching  on  the 
edges,  is  practically  free  from  the  effects  of 
edge  wear.  Because  of  its  special  design  the 
Little  Giant  belt  will  run  straight  and  true, 
always. 

Its  slip-proof  grip  makes  possible  the  deliv- 
ery of  full  power  of  the  Fordson  to  the  belt 
machine  and  the  full  benefit  of  satisfactory 
performance  of  thresher,  sheller,  grinder,  en- 
silage cutter,  hay-baler  and  other  power  driven 
machinery. 

Your  Fordson  dealer  has  a  stock  of  the  three 
lengths  of  Little  Giant  belts— 50  ft.,  75  ft. 
and  100  ft.    If  he  hasn't,  write  us  direct. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  111. 
Distributed  by 

WM.  L.  HUGHSON  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

For  sale  by  all  authorized  ForJton  Dealers 
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SAVE  LABOR,  TIME  and  MONEY 

BY  OWNING  A 

BEMIS  TRANSPLANTER 

The  Bemis  Transplanter  is  a  thoroughly  practical  horse-power  trans- 
planting machine  with  every  feature  for  every  purpose  and  every  adjust- 
ment desired  for  transplanting  tomatoes,  berries,  small  nursery  stock, 
peppers,  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  canliflower,  cabbage  and  similar  crops. 

It  has  proven  its  great  utility  and  value  to  hundreds  of  growers  in 
every  State  and  its  construction  gives  such  a  great  range  of  usefulness 
and  such  fast  operation,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly  desirable  and 
uecessary  implements  you  can  buy. 

Growers  of  transplanted 
crop*  find  tin-  machine  a 
real  servi  e  and  economy. 
It  haa  every  adjustment 
desired  with  a  great  range 
o(  utility. 


No  •  —  riti  ii  device  is  lacking;  you  load  up  with  your  plants,  fill  the  barrel,  net  the 
floating  shoes  and  pressure  plates,  get  od  and  go  and  go  fast.  Five  acres  a  day  or 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  plants  set  out  in  a  day  is  no  fast  pace  with  a  Bemis  Trans- 
planter, and  it  does  the  work  so  much  better  than  setting  by  hand,  that  the  increased 
stand  and  yield  are  also  very  important  factors.  A  man  and  two  boys  can  operate  it 
successfully.  The  floating  shoes,  quickly  adjusted,  are  independent  of  the  frame,  insur- 
ing uniform  planting,  regardless  of  holes  or  ridges  in  the  ground. 

The  pressure  plates  pack  the  moist  earth  firmly  around  the  roots  and  the  watering 
device  supplies  the  moisture.  Dry  earth  is  thrown  over  the  surface  mechanically.  The 
spacing  device  enables  the  droppers  to  get  the  plants  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  the 
work  is  better  than  hand  transplanting. 

The  driver  throws  the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear  turning  around,  and  can  lock  the 
front  truck  and  insure  straight  rows. 

With  a  Bemis  Transplanter  you  can  quickly  set  out  a  large  acreage  and  you  don't 
have  to  wait  for  a  rain.    The  Transplanter  stirs  the  ground  equal  to  once  cultivating. 

Growers  who  have  used  the  Bemis  Transplanter  say  it  insures  better  Betting,  better 
stand  and  better  yield  of  crops.  It  has  every  feaure  for  every  purpose  desired,  and  soon 
pays  for  itself. 

For  sale  by 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  COMPANY 


128-27-29  Jf.  LOS  ANGELES  STBEET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


latVt 


Plant  Germain's  PROV- 
EN seeds  for  PROFIT 
and  PLEASURE.  Read 
our  big  free  1920  Seed 
and  Garden  Book.  It  con- 
tains interesting  and  val- 
uable information  for  the 
farmer  and  city  dweller. 
For  immediate  reply,  ad- 
dress Departmetn  D. 


Wine  Grape  Occupies  Center  of  Stage 

(Written  for  ToclQc  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KJlUngsworth.) 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  |  if  they  extended  a  few  inches  above 
are  flying  thick  and  fast  regarding  the  top  of  the  box  they  were  held  in 
prices  that  are  now  being  offered  for  by  another  box,  equally  as  well  filled 
wine  grapes,  there  is  an  abiding  faith   placed  upon  top  of  it 

?L  ««fr  the  pu™hasers,  ,thaJ  !  Face  to  Face  with  the  Criminal  Code, 

the  Volstead  enforcement  law  will  not 


be  too  strictly  enforced,  so  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  wine  in  the  home  is 
concerned.  The  report  reaches  us 
that  contracts  are  being  entered  into 
all  the  way  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton 
net  to  the  grower,  and  that  many 
growers  are  refusing  those  prices, 
holding  out  with  the  expectation  that 
prices   will    go   even   higher.  The 


The  writer  learned  that  H.  F.  Stoll, 
Secretary  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  was  interested  in  the 
important  matter  of  helping  the  wine 
grape  growers  out  of  their  present 
predicament  We  called  on  Mr.  Stoll. 
to  find  him  very  much  enthused  on  the 
subject,  and  when  asked  his  solution 


writer  called  at  the  office  of  C   c4of.  ^  Problem,  he  said  in  part:  "The 

wme  grape  growers  of  California  have  I 
been  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  ' 
with  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code, - 
that  at  yet  few  seem  to  realize  to. 
what  extent  it  may  go  in  accomplish-* 
ing  its  end.    Prohibition  is  here  and 
the  sooner  the  wine-grape  growers  of  v 
California  recognize  that  fact,  and  di-  J 
rect  their  efforts  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  whereby  a  legitimate  consei-j 
vation  of  their  grapes  may  be  reached.! 
the   sooner   they   will  forget  their? 
present  troubles  and  settle  down  toJ 
business.    The  proposition  I  have  in] 
mind  is   the   manufacture   of  wine  I 
grapes  into  syrups.  Such  was  done  in  J 
1919.  However,  it  was  in  a  small  way,  1 
probably  not  more  than  250,000  gal-g 
Ions.    But  enough  high-class  syrupl 
was  made  to  convince  us  that  when  3 
the  populace  at  large  have  a  chance  tol 
sample  it  freely,  they  will  at  once  ree-J§| 
ognize  its  merit,  which  will  be  th« 
means  of  its  establishing  itself  in  the 
home  of  everyone.  All  that  this  syrup 
needs  to  make  it  one  of  tke  most  pop- 
ular products  of  California  is  by  ad- 
vertising the  fact,  and  this  may  be 
easily  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
California  Grape  Growers'  Exchange. 
There  is  no  grape  product  on  the 
market  like  this  syrup,  and  if  all  our 
wineries  could  be  transformed  into 
syrup  plants  and  the  output  could  be 
standardized,  we  feel  assured  that  a 
market  could  easily  be  found  for  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  this  rich  concen- 
trated grape  juice." 

"Advertising  various  brands  will  be 
slow  and  the  scope  necessarily  lim- 
ited. What  we  need  is  a  big  co-oper-  s 
ative  effort  that  will  reach  the  entire 
United  States  and  make  California 
grape  syrup  popular  in  a  season. 
That  such  can  be  done  is  evidenced  by 
the  success  achieved  by  the  judicious 
advertising  of  the  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  their  advertising  campaign  in 
1914,  the  sale  of  bulk  seeded  Muscats 
in  25-pound  boxes,  which  are  used  al- 
most exclusively  by  bakers  for  bread 
and  pies,  amounted  to  62,573  boxes. ! 
There  was  a  phenomenal  annual  in- 
crease, so  in  1918,  the  sales  amounted 
to  1,565,938  boxes.  So  pleased  was 
the  association  with  the  results  that 
in  1919  there  was  appropriated  $440,- 
000  for  domestic  and  foreign  advertis- 
ing and  sales  work." 


Waite,  a  very  prominent  broker  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  the  facts.  When  asked  if  it  was 
true  that  such  prices  were  being  of- 
fered for  wine  grapes,  Mr.  Waite  said, 
in  part:  "Eastern  buyers  are  contract- 
ing for  wine  grapes  as  high  as  $80 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  point, 
which  is  $60  per  ton  net  to  the  grower, 
as  it  will  cost  him  $20  per  ton  to  pick, 
furnish  the  lug  box,  pack  it  and  de- 
liver grapes  on  board  cars.  I  am  get- 
ting daily  inquiries  as  to  prices  on 
wine  grapes,  and  as  there  is  such  an 
unsettled  feeling  as  to  the  future  of 
the  market,  not  caring  to  engage  in 
transactions  at  thk  present  time,  in 
reply  to  two  telegrams,  asking  for  quo- 
tations, I  •  quote  one  a  price  of  $100 
per  ton,  the  other  $110  per  ton.  One 
party  must  have  collapsed  on  receipt 
of  my  wire,  as  I  had  no  reply;  the 
other  answered  by  saying  that  he 
could  buy  from  other  brokers  at  $80 
per  ton. 

Shipper's   Knowledge   a  Dangerous 
Thing. 

When  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
went  into  effect,  the  writer  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  wine-grape  growers 
held  in  San  Francisco.  This  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing from  Frank  M.  Silva,  State  Prohi- 
bition Enforcement  Director,  what  the 
Volstead  act  provides.  During  the 
course  of  Silva's  remarks  he  was 
asked  if  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
act  for  a  grower  to  ship  fresh  wine 
grapes  to  inter-state  points.  His  reply 
was:  "Yes,  if  the  grower  knew  that 
the  grapes  were  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine  containing  more 
than  %  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol.*' 
When  asked  if  the  same  restriction 
applied  to  the  exportation  of  dried 
wine  grapes,  he  said,  "Yes."  Since, 
the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with 
Prohibition  Commissioner  J.  F.  Cra- 
mer of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he 
throws  a  somewhat  different  light  on 
the  subject,  as  follows:  "The  National 
Prohibition  Act  does  not  in  itself  re- 
strict in  any  manner  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment of  dried  or  fresh  grapes.  There- 
fore, no  limitation  will  be  made  as  to 
the  amount  which  may  be  shipped  in 
any  particular  case.  However,  if  the 
shipper  has  knowledge  that  the  con- 
signee will  use  the  grapes  for  illegal 
purposes,  and  the  latter  actually  so 
illegally  uses  same,  both  the  shipper 
and  the  consignee  will  be  liable  for 
conspiracy  under  Section  37  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  under  Section  332 
of  the  Criminal  Code  each  may  be 
considered  a  principal  in  the  illegal 
act." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Cramer 
did  not  allude  to  the  matter  of  expor- 
tation of  dried  wine  grapes,  therefore 
we  would  naturally  assume  that  there 
would  be  no  embargo,  even  though  the 
shipper  and  consignee  were  aware 
that  they  were  to  be  manufactured 
into  wine.  In  contracting  for  fresh 
wine  grapes  we  were  told  by  Mr. 
Waite  that  they  were  to  be  carefully 
picked  and  packed  with  some  regular- 
ity, in  what  is  known  as  the  "Los  An- 
geles lug,"  a  very  neat  package  that 
contains  30  pounds  net,  and  that  the 
package^  was  to  be  labeled  "table 
grapes."  Now,  "thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
To  one  "up  a  tree"  it  looks  rather 
suspicious;  however,  that  should  not 
cause  the  grower  to  worry,  if  the  pur- 
chaser wants  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
packing  wine  grapes  with  such  care. 
The  old  style  was  to  ram  the  grapes 
into  any  old  lug  box  that  came  handy; 


Dehydration  Favored. 

When  asked  his  opinion  on  the  dried 
wine-grape  market,  Mr.  Stoll  said: 
"During  the  past  month  there  has 
been  much  said  on  the  subject  of  dehy- 
dration, and  in  many  sections  growers 
have  investigated  the  merits  of  the 
many  types  of  dryers,  and  there  are 
definite  plans  being  made  to  erect  sev- 
eral large  and  small  plants.  As  yet 
no  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the 
tonnage  of  dried  wine-grapes  there 
will  be  the  coming  season.  Contracts 
for  a  few  carloads  of  the  1920  crop  of 
dried  wine  grapes  have  been  made  at  18 
cents.  This  was  several  weeks  ago. 
However,  the  prevailing  offers  at  the 
present  time  are  15%  to  17*  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  depends  as  to 
whether  the  dried  product  is  to  be 
stemmed  and  put  in  boxes,  or  left 
with  stems  in  sacks."  When  asked  if 
there  was  likely  to  be  any  other  like 
products  made  from  the  wme  grape,  he 
replied:  "In  addition  to  wine-grape 
syrup  there  will  be  pasteurized  grape 
juice,  sulphured  grape  juice,  and  non- 
beverage  wine." 

"We  are  hopeful  that  sooner  or 
later  a  more  liberal  Congress  will 
modify  the  definition  of  'intoxicating 
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liquor'  to  include  light  wines  and 
beers.  But  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  be  before  such  a  concession 
will  be  made,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
must  develop  every  possible  avenue  of 
salvage,  so  that  our  vineyards  will  not 
have  to  be  pulled  out.  I  believe  that 
the  word  'wine'  in  connection  with 


Just  turn  on 
the  faucet ! 


lere's  the  water  system  for  your 
lome.  No  elevated  tank  required — 
10  unsightly  tower.  Supplies  running 
vater  under  pressure  all  the  time — 
ust  like  a  city  water  department.  Put 
t  in  the  basement  or  in  the  barn. 
Noiseless,  automatic  pump  starts, 
itops,  and  oils  itself  without  attention. 


LEADER 

Pneumatic  Water  System 

s  made  in  various  sizes  and  capac- 
ties  for  country  and  suburban  homes, 
chools,  hotels  and  public  buildings. 
5umps  water  at  any  distance  from 
veil,  spring,  lake  or  river,  and  de- 
ivers  it  under  pressure  wherever 
teeded.  Operates  at  low  cost.  De- 
pendable fire  protection. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  3 


PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
851 A  Folson  St,  San  Francisco 


Place  Yonr  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  1b  the 
most   available   form.     Packed  in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Loe  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paetlle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dorable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mac- 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel, 
Pull  X  to  H  horsa-power  more  thar 
ited.  3  Mcnttta  Trial.  Eamy  Tormm.  Sizes 
i  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  N< 
itterka.  10  Year  Cuarantoo.  Most  practical  engine 
•a  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 
THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
nn  Ma*  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


the  varieties  of  grapes  formerly  used 
in  making  wine  will  soon  be  dropped, 
and  that  the  Eastern  market  will  learn 
to  call  these  grapes  by  their  real 
names  —  Alicante  Bouschet,  Petit 
Syrah,  Zinfandel,  Carignane,  Mataro, 
etc.,  because  while  wine  will  be  made 
from  them  for  sacramental  and  me- 
dicinal purposes,  they  will  be  used 
principally  for  drying,  syrup  and 
grape-juice  purposes  and  other  legiti- 
mate uses  which  may  be  developed." 
Grape  Syrup  Product  Endorsed. 
Mr.  Stoll  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  study  in  devising  some  plan 
by  which  the  wine-grape  growers  of 
California  may  not  sustain  a  total  loss 
by  the  enactment  of  constitutional' 
prohibition,  and  now  that  he  has  come 
forward  with  the  statement  that  grape 
syrup  is  a  product  of  unquestioned 
merit,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the 
growers  to  popularize  the  product  so 
that  a  permanent  market  might  be  es- 
tablished for  their  grape  crop. 


CORRECT  TREATMENT  OF  TREE 
WOUNDS. 


(Written  for  1'acffTc  Kural  Tress.) 

Tree  wounds  are  brought  about  in 
various  ways.  The  intentional  wound 
is  caused  by  the  removal  of  limbs  that 
have  served  their  usefulness.  The  ex- 
posed surface  should  at  once  be  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  heavy  paint  or  a 
coat  of  coaltar.  This  should  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  three  to  four 
months.  By  this  treatment  the  wound 
is  prevented  from  "checking,"  which 
permits  of  the  entrance  of  moisture 
which  in  time  starts  decay,  especially 
with  the  peach  and  cherry.  The  wood 
being  very  porous  decay  will  soon  set 
in;  then  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
before  the  tree  is  affected  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  fails  to  produce  and  event- 
ually dies.  The  next  is  the  accidental 
and  careless  wound  caused  by  chafing 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  projec- 
tion of  the  harrow,  disc,  cultivator,  or 
some  one  of  the  heavy  and  unwieldy 
farm  implements.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  ragged  wound  that,  unless 
properly  care  for,  will  be  the  hiding 
place  for  insects  and  pests  of  all 
kinds.  The  rough  edges  should  be  cut 
back.  The  wound  is  then  ready  to  be 
treated  with  a  disinfectant.  The  or- 
dinary creosote  may  be  used;  it  is 
penetrating  and  sterilizes  the  wood. 
This  may  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
or  a  sponge.  After  the  creosote  has 
taken  effect  the  wood  should  be  pro- 
tected from  moisture  by  being  painted 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar.  As  a 
rule,  one  coat  is  sufficient,  but  if  it 
is  found  that  the  wood  has  a  tendency 
to  check,  another  coat  should  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  We  have  seen  the  or- 
dinary grafting  wax  used,  applied 
when  hot,  but  unless  the  wax  is  spe- 
cially prepared,  by  adding  a  goodly 
portion  of  flour,  it  will  crack  around 
the  edges  and  unsatisfactory  results 
will  follow. 


DEFECTIVE  OIL  EMULSION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  sprayed  my  prune 
trees  the  first  of  January  with  an  oil 
emulsion,  32  gallons  to  a  200-gallon 
tank — as  the  direction  on  the  barrel 
said  to  use  it.  All  went  well  with,  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  tank,  but 
the  last  quarter  made  the  trees  very 
dark  in  color  and  knocked  all  the 
fruit  buds  I  hit.  The  trees  looked  like 
fire  had  hit  them  and  are  just  begin- 
ning to  leaf  out.  I  thought  I  had 
killed  them  for  awhile.  I  used  10 
barrels.  Some  of  them  did  not  darken 
the  trees  as  bad  as  others.  Is  that  the 
way  ail  the  oil  emulsions  act? — C.  E. 
L.,  Hopland. 

(Answered  by  Prof.   G.  P.  Gray,  State 
Insecticide  Laboratory.) 

From  the  description  of  your  expe- 
rience it  appears  to  me  that  the  ma- 
terial that  you  purchased  did  not 
properly  emulsify  in  the  tank.  This 
sometimes  does  happen  with  the  com- 
mercial emulsions.  Before  using  any 
emulsion  one  should  first  make  a  test 
using  a  small  quantity  to  be  shaken 
up  with  water.  If  the  material  prop- 
erly emulsifies  the  result  is  an  emul- 
sion about  the  color  of  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  with  cream  in  it.  If  any  of  the 
oil  floats  on  the  surface,  the  mixture 
should  not  be  used. 


A  Complete 
Dehydrating 
Plant 


for 
$1 ,000 


Drying  Malaga 
grapes  on  the 
Grace  Farms 
Company  Ranch 
at  Livingston, 
California 


Buy   a  De-Hy-Dro  Drier.     Representing   but  a  small   investment,   its  money 
returns  to  you  are  large.     The  De-Hy-Dro  is  simply  and  easily  operated — no 
fan.   motor,  nor  moving  parts.     It  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  in  the 
drying  of   wine  grapes,   prunes,   peaches.   apricot6   and  vegetables. 
The  Increased  price  that  the  De-Hy-Dro  method 
of  treatment  will   bring  you  on   forty  acres 
alone  wiU  pay  for  your  plant  in  one  season. 
Safeguard  your  crops  against  early  rains  and  obtain  the  premium  that  is  offered 
for  dehydrated  fruits  over  sun-dried  fruits  by  ordering  now.    Be  one  of  those  to 
place  your  order  on  the  safe  side  of  the  season's  dwindling  supply  of  raw  materials. 
If  you  would  benefit  by  De-Hy-Dro  profits,  it 
is  important  to  order  now  while  market  condi- 
tions permit  us  to  make  Immediate  deliveries. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  607  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FACTORY:  74  TEHAMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Cat  out  and  mail  today. 
THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY, 

007  Hearst  Ituilding,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  fuU  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-Dro  Drier. 


Name  . 
Address 


Acreage   Variety 


First  Time 
Shown 
on 

the  Pacific 
Coast 


The  Ensign 
FUEL 

CONVERTER 


KEROSENE 
made  into 

GAS 


Also  Gasoline  Carburetors 


Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th,  Los  Angeles 


442-444  Sansorne  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  California  Grape  Growers'  Ex- 
change of  Contra  Costa  County  was 
formed  last  week. 

A  number  of  Hood  River  orchard- 
ists  recently  received  shipments  of 
bees  from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Calif. 

This  week  a  State  Wild  Flower 
Show  is  held  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Wild  Flower 
Association. 

The  cherry  and  plum  crops  of  the 
district  between  Newcastle  and 
I^oomis  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
last  hailstorm. 

Orchardists  in  the  Potter  Creek  sec- 
tion of  Sonoma  county  report  a  heavy 
loss  from  the  depredations  of  the 
English  linnet. 

Every  officer  and  employee  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
appeared  recently  at  the  company's 
office  in  overalls. 

The  storm  last  week  brought  Fres- 
no's rain  record  to  date  to  8.21.  Last 
year's  total  rainfall  was  6.74,  against 
a  normal  of  8.48  inches. 

On  Raisin  Day,  April  30,  all  dining 
cars,  hotels  and  restaurants,  operated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  will 
have  a  special  raisin  day  menu. 

Nurserymen  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization for  the  improvement  of  fruit 
types.  J.  E.  Bergtholdt  is  president 
of  the  Nurserymen's  Association. 

The  largest  planting  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sutter  county  has  closed,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  H.  P.  Stabler. 

More  than  1000  baskets  of  straw- 
berries were  condemned  in  the  San 
Francisco  wholesale  market  last 
week  by  local  standardization  offi- 
cials. 

Lime-sulphur  is  a  valuable  spray  for 
fruit  trees,  but  not  suited  for  use  on 
vegetables.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  potatoes  are  injured  rather  than 
benefited  by  it. 

A  half-box  of  cherries,  the  first  to 
be  shipped  from  California  this  year, 
was  sold  for  $50  at  the  Chicago  fruit 
auction,  April  13. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  or- 
chard land  in  Monterey  county  was 
received  last  week  for  the  Spence 
Ranch,  near  Chualar — a  100-acre  apri- 
cot orchard  which  sold  for  $70,000. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
have  granted  one  and  one-half  fares 
for  the  Raisin  Day  celebration  at 
Fresno.  Sales  dates  are  April  29  and 
30,  good  up  to  and  including  May  3. 

The  C.  A.  Beinhorn  Ranch,  north  of 
Exeter,  944  acres,  has  been  sold  for 
$300,000.  The  ranch  is  improved  with 
almonds,  grapes  and  plums,  in  bear- 
ing, and  is  noted  for  its  fancy  swine. 

Pears  sold  in  New  York  last  week 
for  $4,150  a  carload  or  slightly  more 
than  9  cents  a  pear.  This  is  believed 
to  be  a  record  for  this  class  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit.  The  shipment  was  from 
Sunnyvale. 

Beckwith  &  Son  of  Reedley,  pre- 
servers of  Kadota  figs,  have  bought 
the  packing  house  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  that  has  been 
used  and  operated  by  the  Earle  Fruit 
Company  the  past  few  years. 

F.  W.  Yoakum  of  Merced,  president 
of  the  California  Fig  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  papers  are  now  be- 
ing drawn  and  that  a  committee  will 
be  appointed  soon  to  sign  up  an  acre- 
age of  figs  for  consolidation  with  the 
peach  men. 

To  assist  the  State  Department  of 
Horticulture  in  its  work  of  keeping 
out  of  the  country  diseased  and  in- 
sect-infested plants,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  assigned  to  San 
Francisco  W.  F.  Fields  of  Washing- 
ton, plant  pathologist. 

The  Fruit  World  reports  that  the 
Spokane  Fruit  Growers'  Company,  an- 
ticipating higher  box  prices  this  sea- 
son, has  200,000  boxes  in  its  ware- 
houses for  the  1920  apple  crop,  ..and 
has  closed  contracts  for-ehe  delivery 
before  October  1  n«ft  of  750,000 
boxes.  Box  manufacturers  are  asking- 
double  the  prices  asked  at  this  time  a 
year  ago — 25  cents  to  27  cents,  as 
against  12  cents  last  year. 


Over  207,000  trees  have  been  added 
to  Sacramento  County  orchards  this 
year 

Local  experts  expect  higher  prices 
for  cold  storage  on  account  of  the 
severe  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  in  the 
Middle  West  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
freeze. 

Santa  Rosa  is  planning  to  honor  Lu- 
ther Burbank  with  a  great  celebration 
May  1.  An  elaborate  open-air  pag- 
eant, entitled  "The  Sun  Worshippers," 
will  be  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Fred  Carlyle.  dramatic  coach  for 
the  University  of  California. 

H.  P.  Philibusian  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  has  bought  the  Anita  Vineyard, 
consisting  of  240  acres  of  fine  grape 
property  lying  six  miles  from  Fresno 
on  the  Las  Palmas  Road.  It  is  one 
of  the  show-place  vineyards  of  the 
county.  The  consideration  was  $190,- 
000. 

Resolutions  urging  modifications  of 
the  Volstead  act  to  permit  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  wine  and  cider 
and  fruit  juices  and  opposing  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  saloon  were 
adopted  at  the  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Wine  Grow- 
ers' Association  held  in  New  York  re- 
cently. 

California,  the  leading  peach-pro- 
ducing State  of  the  Union,  promises 
a  bumper  crop  again  this  year.  Last 
year  California  produced  over  16,000,- 
000  bushels  of  peaches  and  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  com- 
mercial production.  Nearly  90  per 
cent  of  California's  crop,  however,  is 
normally  canned  or  dried. 

Sacramento  canneries  will  turn  out 
between  $14,000,000  and  $15,000,000  in 
canned  goods  this  year,  according  to 
estimates.  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby's 
Sacramento  County  plants  have  al- 
ready put  up  175,000  cases  of  spinach 
and  300,000  cases  of  asparagus.  The 
canneries  will  pay  approximately  $6,- 
500,000  to  growers  and  labor  this  year. 

Lima  beans  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  downy  mildew,  which  covers  the 
pods  with  a  thick,  felty,  white  growth. 
If  taken  in  time  this  disease  can_  be 
controlled  by  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Apply  when  the 
disease  appears,  and  repeat  at  10-days 
intervals,  as  needed.  Burn  diseased 
pods.  Mildew  of  peas  is  indicated  by 
a  gray-white  mold  covering  the  leaves 
and  pods.  Dust  with  sulphur  or  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Importation  of  nursery  stock  into 
the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  halted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  new  ruling 
bars  virtually  every  article  of  horti- 
culture. It  has  been  found  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  not  in 
some  way  infected  with  parasites,  so 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  everything  is 
quarantined.  The  new  ruling  will  af- 
fect most  severely  nurserymen  who 
make  a  specialty  of  importing  orna- 
mental plants  from  Holland.  In  some 
instances  special  permits  may  be 
issued. 

With  indications  pointing  to  the 
greatest  deciduous  fruit  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia's history,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  provide  against  a  shortage 
of  cars  for  Eastern  shipments  this 
year.  Wilmer  Sieg,  sales  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  is 
endeavoring  to  have  the  pre-war 
schedule  for  shipment  of  fruit  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press is  to  add  4000  additional  refrig- 
erator cars  to  its  equipment.  Ship- 
pers are  confident  that  this  year's  fruit 
crop  will  be  even  greater  than  last 
year's,  which  was  worth  $45,000,000. 

The  Armstrong  Nursery  Company 
of  Ontario  made  their  half-hundred 
permanent  employees  happy  this  week 
by  announcing  that  the  annual  cash 
bonus  or  profit-sharing  for  this  year 
will  be  larger  than  preceding  ones. 
Mr.  Armstrong's  plan  of  dividing 
profits  with  employees  recognizes 
length  of  service  and  the  bonuses 
range  from  25  per  cent  down  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  year's  salary.  The 
season  just  closing  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  one  and  allows  of  unusu- 
ally generous  profit-sharing.  J.  S. 
Armstrong  commenced  business  in  a 
small  way  at  Ontario  in  1889,  and  has 
during  the  30  years  built  up  one  of 
the  large  nurseries  of  California. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Vegetables  are  freshest  and  best 

from  your  own  garden. 

Constructive  criticism  is  invited  by 
the  writers  on  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

High  prices  of  land  justify  in- 
creased expense  for  weed  extermina- 
tion. 

Carbon  bisulphide  will  be  ineffective 
on  squirrels  and  gophers  after  the 
ground  cracks. 

Get  contracts  with  reliable  canners 
before  planting  tomatoes  in  large 
acreages  for  canning  this  season. 

Sweet  potatoes  heaped  on  the  cellar 
floor  by  Joel  Fowler  of  Placer  county 
remained  eatable  until  April  this  year. 

Prospective  heavy  potato  planting  is 
reported  from  Eastern  States.  Culti- 
vation is  cheaper  than  irrigation  in 
some  parts  this  year. 

A  picnic  is  to  be  held  on  May  Day 
by  the  farmers  of  Stanislaus  county. 
The  biggest  gathering  of  farmers  in 
the  history  of  the  county  is  scheduled. 

The  Elk  hills,  Kern  county,  are  re- 
ported to  be  covered  with  army  worms 
making  their  way  toward  the  alfalfa 
and  grain  fields  of  Buena  Vista  lake 
section. 

It  will  take  approximately  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  under  can- 
vas this  fall  to  accommodate  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  in  addition  to  the 

buildings. 

The  1920  winter  wheat  crop  will  be 
more  than  248,000,000  bushels  below 
that  of  last  year,  according  to  a  fore- 
cast by  the  United  States  agriculture 
department 

All  previous  high  records  for  long 
staple  cotton  were  broken  in  Phoenix 
last  Monday  when  a  cotton  company 
announced  it  had  bought  thirty-three 
bales  at  $1.25  a  pound. 

Insects  are  in  general  of  two 
classes,  biting  and  sucking.  The  for- 
mer eat  poisoned  leaves;  the  latter 
can  only  be  killed  by  certain  fumes,  or 
by  sprays  applied  to  their  bodies. 

New  insects  or  diseases  should  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Sacra- 
mento or  to  the  University  at  Berkeley 
or  Davis,  or  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

Offers  of  $1  a  pound,  the  highest 
price  since  1882,  are  being  made  for 
the  1,500  bales  of  Sacramento  County 
hops  remaining  from  the  1919  crop. 
The  growers  are  holding  out  for  $1.25 
a  pound. 

Secret  ballots  taken  by  farm  bu- 
reaus in  the  state  are  almost  unani- 
mous against  the  Japanese  and  Hin- 
dus, and  largely  opposed  to  Chinese 
and  Mexicans,  though  the  latter  have 
more  friends  among  the  farmers. 

George  Shima,  the  potato  king  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  predicts  that  pota- 
toes will  drop  in  price  with  the  har- 
vesting of  the  new  crop.  He  believes 
that  potatoes  will  wholesale  at  $3 
and  retail  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
I  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
j  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  that 
I  farm  plow  lands  throughout  the  coun- 
try increased  in  value  per  acre  by 
j  nearly  one-half  in  the  last  four  years. 


The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation is  paying  $15.50  per  ton  for 
tomatoes  contracted  this  year. 

Several  thousand  sacks  of  Austral- 
ian onions  are  reported  to  be  rotting 
on  the  wharves  of  this  city.  Most  of 
the  onions  are  from  a  shipment  from 
the  Antipodes  which  was  so  long  en 
route  the  vegetables  commenced  to 
rot 

G.  H.  Hecke,  director  of  the  state 
bureau  of  agriculture,  in  a  special 
report  to  Governor  Stephens,  says  that 
a  special  investigation  made  by  his 
bureau  did  not  substantiate  charges 
of  hoarding  and  profiteering  by  CalM 
fornia  farmers. 

State  Power  Administrator  H.  Qt 
Butler  stated  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  between  Merced  and  the 
Oregon  line  is  threatened  with  a 
power  shortage  of  10  per  cent  as  the 
result  of  the  diminished  rainfall  the 
past  three  years. 
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Farm  Advisor  William  Harrison  of 
Tuba  county  urges  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  a  more  stable  white 
agricultural  population  for  California. 
In  districts  where  the  American  pop- 
ulation show  the  stability  found  in  the 
middle  west,  he  says,  the  Asiatic  ques- 
tion is  giving  little  concern. 

Chinese  bean  farmers  in  Northern 
Manchuria  have  little  trouble  in  mar- 
keting their  crops.  The  demand  has 
been  for  several  years  very  brisk. 
Purchases  are  contracted  for  far  in 
advance  of  the  harvesting  time,  and 
advance  payments  are  invariably  made 
running  from  75  to  even  100  per  cent. 
The  exporters  make  advances  to  the 
large  dealers,  and  these,  in  turn,  make 
advances  to  farmers  and  the  small 
dealers. 

While  prohibition  has  ruined  the 
market  for  hops  in  the  United  States, 
producers  are  not  at  all  worried,  for 
the  reason  that  the  "wet"  countries 
of  the  world  will  eagerly  take  care  of 
American  crops  for  three  years  at 
least.  Prices  have  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  an  enormous  demand 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  top  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
American  growers  expect  to  enjoy 
something  akin  to  a  monopoly  for  the 
next  three  years,  taking  as  an  indica- 
tion the  fact  that  European  buyers 
are  offering  high  prices  on  three-year 
contracts. 


LESS  WHEAT  THAN  LAST  TEAK. 


Receipts  of  wheat  from  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period 
from  June  27,  1919,  to  March  19,  1920, 
were  712,718,000  bushels.  During  the 
same  period  a  year  previous,  receipts 
from  farms  were  699,068,000  bushels 
Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  July 
1  to  March  19  were  equivalent  to  146,- 
791,000  bushels  as  against  211,779,000 
bushels  the  year  previous.  Total 
stocks  of  wheat  in  all  elevators  of  the 
United  States  March  19,  1920,  were 
169,176,000  bushels  as  against  189,807,- 
000  bushels  the  same  date  in  1919.  We 
had  20,631,000  bushels  less  on  hand  in 
mills  and  elevator  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  exported  64,988,000 
bushels  less  than  the  year  previous. 
The  visible  shortage,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  is  thus  85,619,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS'  W  AREHOUSE. 


An  acre  and  a  half  1%  miles  from 
the  business  district  of  Los  Angeles 
has  been  purchased  by  the  California 
Alfalfa  Growers,  Inc.,  as  a  site  for  a 
warehouse  in  which  members  may 
store  the  surplus  of  the  producing 
season  for  the  scarcity  of  winter,  and 
eliminate  the  premium  figured  by 
speculators  at  present  for  carrying  the 
same  alfalfa  in  the  same  way.  The 
Association  also  has  warehouses  in 
the  alfalfa  districts  of  Tulare  and 
Fresno  counties.  Though  only  l1/^ 
years  old,  it  already  numbers  1800 
members,  according  to  Manager  G.  H. 
Emery. 


CUCUMBER   BEETLES  ATE 
ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  The  grasshopper 
poison  which  D.  B.  Mackie  made  last 
year  has  been  used  with  great  success 
on  the  "Western  12-spotted  cucumber 
beetle,"  which  nearly  destroyed  a  field 
of  alfalfa  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 
The  poison  contains  refuse  from  a 
marmalade  factory  with  poison  and 
saccharin  added  to  it.  A  can  of  this 
is  mixed  with  25  pounds  of  bran  and 
enough  water  to  make  a  dry  mash. 
This  is  sufficient  for  five  acres.  Sev- 
eral of  the  insects  were  put  in  a 
bottle  with  the  dope  and  died  in  one- 
half  hour. 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  Bremel  track-type  garden  trac- 
tor is  now  on  the  market.  It  has 
about  the  same  power  as  a  horse. 

The  Nash  Motors  Co.  will  put  on 
the  market  a  moderate-priced  four- 
cylinder  automobile  about  next  fall. 
Their  present  8-cylinder  V-type  mo- 
tor car  has  achieved  great  popularity. 

The  Henneuse  Tractor  Co.  of  Sac- 
ramento has  recently  been  organized, 
ind  has  taken  over  the  Liberty  Iron 
Works.    About  100  workmen  are  said 


to  be  employed  at  the  start  and  trac- 
tors are  to  be  put  out  within  90  days. 

The  California  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Supervisors  in  convention  at  San 
Francisco,  April  14,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  California  State 
Automobile  Association  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  devise  and  suggest  a  means 
of  more  adequate  maintenance  of 
highways. 

A  chain  30  feet  long  is. carried  on 
the  tractor  by  Geo.  A.  Stingle  of  Los 
Angeles  county  in  order  to  plow  wet 
spots.  When  such  a  spot  is  reached, 
he  unhooks  from  the  plow,  hooks  the 
chain  to  plow  and  tractor,  runs  across 
to  dry  footing,  pulls  the  plow 
through,  backs  up,  hooks  direct  to  the 
plow,  and  proceeds. 


RHYMES  OF  A  HOMESTEADER. 


Under  the  title  "New  Creations  in 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Grains  and  Flow- 
ers," Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  an  old  east- 
ern seed  grower,  now  located  at  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  has  issued  a  cata- 
logue of  novelties  and  specialties  of 
unusual  merit  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who    desires  to 


Buried  up  to  his  ears  in  debt, 
Fighting  the  heat  and  cold  and  wet, 
His  chances  worse  than  even  bet — 
You'll  find  the  homesteader. 

Eyes  burned  out  in  the  summer  sun, 
Skin  like  a  beefsteak  underdone; 
You'd   think   him  fifty — he's  thirty- 
one — 

But  then,  he's  a  homesteader. 

Winter  comes,  and  his  note  is  due 
(Summer  was  dry,  and  nothing  grew), 
So  he  sells  his  gun  and  a  cow  or  two, 
And  hopes,  does  the  homesteader. 

Rough  and  broken  his  acres  lie, 
Half  of  them  white  with  alkali; 
But  they  mean  that  thing  he  couldn't 
buy — 

A  home — to  the  homesteader. 

One  part  hero,  and  three  parts  fool, 
All  of  him  bulldog  grit,  as  a  rule. 
He's  slow  to  learn,  but  he  stays  in 
school. 

"Here's  How,"  Mr.  Homesteader. 

— Elliott  Lincoln. 


A  stormy  week  has  delayed  shear- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
slackening  of  the  buying.  Buyers 
would  rather  wait  until  the  wool  is 
shorn  and  take  no  chances  on  the 
quality  this  year. 


WORTH  A  BIG  FARM 

Bale  your  own  and  neighbors'  hay;  100 

days  work  earns  $1000  to  $2000  a  season  with  the 
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SKRVJCE    STATIONS    IN  CALIFORNIA. 
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Lounsbury  &  Shaffer.  625  M  St..  Merced 
Frank  Andrews,  714  Ninth  St..  Modesto 
The  Motor  Car  Elec.  Co.,  2324-2330  Bdwy,  Oakland 
Herbert  Hedges.  317  N.  5th  St.,  Oxnard 
Guarantee  Auto  El.  Wks..  97  W.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena 
Hartraan's  Elec.  Mch.  Wks,  600  Main  St.,  Red  Bluff 
Ray  Ignition  Wks..  3rd  &  Citrus  Sts..  Redlands 
Mission  Auto  Elec.  Co..  450  Main  St..  Riverside 
Sacramento  Motors  Service  Co..  813-17  L  St.,  Sac- 
ramento 

Snyder  &  Bell.  337-9  F  St..  San  Bernardino 
Orange  Co.  Ignition  Wks.,  302  E.  5th  St..  Santa  Ana 
Kimball-Upson  Co.,  609-11  K  St.,  Sacramento 
E.  A.  Feathcrstone,  958  S.  L.  A.  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Western  Mch  &  Fdry  Co.  Cota  &  Anacapa  Sts., 

Santa  Barbara 
Jensen  Bros.  Auto  Co.,  Front  &  Cooper,  Santa  Cruz 
Young  &  Chamberlain,  1310  5th  St.  San  Diego 
Auto  Elec.  Serv.  Co..  471-5  S.  1st  St..  San  ojso 
California  Garage.  879  Higuera  St..  San  Luis  Obispo 
L.  &  T.  Company.  300  Fourth  St..  Santa  Roha 
W.  S.  Maxwell  Co.,  207-9  N.  El  Dorado.  Stockton 
Maxwell  &  Thompson.  Center  St..  Taft 
Central  California  Electric  Co..  Tulare 
Automotor  Serv.  Station.  253  N.  Tehama.  Willows 
Central  California  Electric  Co..  Visalia 
Amer.  Bosch  Magneto  Corp.,  1262-72  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


You  Can't  Experiment 
With  Ignition 

You  must  have  power  you  can  depend  upon — and  you 
must  have  it  now,  this  season. 

Your  truck,  your  tractor,  your  stationary  engine,  your 
automobile  must  do  its  work  for  you  all  the  time  without 
let-up  or  tie-up,  that's  what  you  are  paying  for.  And  its 
ability  to  serve  you  dependably  and  profitably  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of  its  ignition  to  stand  up  andj 
deliver  all  the  time.  A 

There  is  one  word  in  the  gas  engine  world  that  stands 
for  absolute  dependability  and  that  word  is  BOSCH. 

Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition— the  sturdy,  responsible,  self-con- 
tained producer  of  the  life-giving  stream  of  fire,  has  sustained  the  domi- 
nant position  in  ignition  fields  through  years  of  supreme  service  to  three 
million  users. 


Don  V  Experiment 


BeS 


ure 


Specify  Bosch 


300   Service   Stations    in    300  Centers 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Springfield,  Mass. 
Branches:     New  York     -     Chicago     -     Detroit     -     San  Francisco 


AMERICA' S  SUPREME  IGNITION   SYSTEM  m 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -f  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC.  l2Liij 
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America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Ton  can  buy  the  LETZ  from  your  dealer. 

Cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes— all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  pro- 
cesses in  fine-cutting,  light-running,  durability,  capacity,  and  economy.  < 

All  is  due  to  the  famous  Letz  Patented  Self-sharpening,  steel-grinding 
plates,  with  their  thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges.  Grind 
everything — wet,  dry,  oily — and  can't  clog.  Guaranteed  to  outlast  three 
sets  of  ordinary  plates. 

Write  For  These  Valuable  Books 

The  complete  Letz  catalog  and  book  on  scientific  feeding  sent  free. 
Write  Today. 

Also,  ask  us  (or  booklet 
on  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo 

THE    LEWIS  COMPANY 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

307-311  1st  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG„  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


&UILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  *Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 

Boy  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER    &    MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Lo8  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


This  foldevTeUsYob  ftowTq 
MakeVbor  Idle  land  Earn  Money 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
produce  profits  for  you.  IT  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5,000  acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
ertv  through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings:  in  fact,  It 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 


Cpmpany 


Now  is  the  time  to  act.  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 


FREE 


Farmer  Asks  a  Few  Hard  Questions 


seodferYwr  Ranch  Development  Co. 

"^.ri'Hii    \\^2r2^'^^22      Engineers  and  Contractors 

435-36-37  L  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


To  the  Editor:  As  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  your  good  old  paper  and 
am  interested  in  ranching,  may  I  ask 
a  few  questions,  as  I  may  And  out  a 
few  things  I  have  failed  to  find  out  up 
to  this  date? 

First:  Who  started  the  custom  of 
the  rancher  selling  his  produce?  Why 
did  he  not  set  his  price  on  what  he 
sells?  How  is  it  that  we  hayseeds, 
when  we  have  something  to  sell,  ask 
our  prospective  buyers  what  he  will 
give  and  then  ask  him  his  price  on 
what  we  buy  of  him?  Do  you  really 
believe  this  is  just?  ' 

Second:  Is  it  just  to  a  farmer  when 
he  buys  a  piece  of  land  from  a  big 
land  holder,  and  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  improve  it  that  his  taxes  begin  to 
increase  to  an  exorbitant  rate?  Ours 
have  doubled  inside  of  one  year.  Do 
you  really  believe  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  induce  us  to  improve  and  in- 
crease the  value  of  our  land?  I 
thought  improvements  were  to  stimu- 
late production! 

Third:  Do  you  believe  the  decision 
in  the  late  electric  power  company's 
favor  will  help  production?  I  heard 
or  dreamed  that  our  own  United 
States  was  very  short  of  foodstuffs. 
Now,  as  I  understood,  this  was  done 
to  conserve  power.  If  so,  then  why 
did   they  say:     "First  625  kilowatt 


Big  Irrigations  Projected 


Among  the  applications  for  large  i 
amounts  of  irrigation  water  received 
during   March   by   the  State  Water  i 
Commisison  are  the  following:  Lars  R. 
Jorgensen,  San  Francisco,  storage  of  ! 
78,000  acre-feet  on  the  north  fork  of  , 
the  Yuba  River  in  Sierra  county  for  1 
power  purposes;  the  same  applicant  j 
for  100,000  acre-feet  storage  on  Fea- 
ther River  for  irrigation  of  125,000  I 
acres;  also  diversion  of  450  second  i 
feet  in  Butte  and  Plumas  counties; 
Mr.  Jorgensen  also  wants  500  second 
feet  from  the  Yuba  River  in  Yuba  and 
Sierra  counties  for  irrigation  of  140  -  ! 
000  acres,  including  storage  of  108,000  | 
acre-feet;     the  Y\iba-Nevada-Sutter 
Water    and    Power   Association    of  | 
Grass  Valley  175  second  feet  of  flood 


waters  of  Bear  River  in  Nevada 
county,  65,000  acre-feet  to  be  stored 
for  irrigation;  T.  A.  Kilkenny  of  Dixon 
wants  to  store  120,000  acre-feet  on 
Putah  Creek  in  the  first  year,  and  up 
to  350,000  acre-feet  later  for  irrigation 
in  Lake,  Napa,  and  Solano  counties; 
Kay  McKay  of  San  Francisco,  95  sec- 
ond feet,  to  be  pumped  from  Haas 
Slough  in  Solano  county  to  Irrigate 
5,649  acres;  E.  A.  Bridgford  for  irri- 
gation of  9,000  acres  in  the  Knightsen 
Irrigation  District  of  Contra  Costa 
County;  Snow  Mountain  Water  and 
Power  Co.,  400  second  feet  from  Eel 
River,  to  develop  15,00  h.p.  and  400 
second  feet  for  use  of  the  Bay  cities; 
Merced  Irrigation  District,  200,090 
acre-feet  storage  for  173,000  acres. 


PURIFYING    EARLY  BAART 
WHEAT. 


During  the  past  four  years  experi- 
mental work  on  wheat  varieties,  most- 
ly from  the  Australian  exhibits  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  un- 
der direction  of  G.  R.  McLeod.  The 
remarkable  popularity  of  Early  Baart 
has  largely  come  from  propaganda 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in 
California.  Three  or  four  of  the  Aus- 
tralian varieties  have  proved  desir- 
able from  this  standpoint  and  stocks 
of  these  are  being  increased.  The 
enormous  demand  for  Baart  led  to 
the  use  of  seed  from  wherever  it  was 
available;  and  occasionally  there  was 
complaint  of  untrueness  to  type  or 
mixture  of  other  varieties.  The  Sperry 
Co.  have  this  year  among  their  250 
acres  of  early  Baart,  thirty  acres 
planted  in  rows.  All  off-type  plants 
or  poorly  stooled  plants,  or  unthrifty 
plants,  are  to  he  rogued  out  of  this 
area  in  order  to  begin  the.  multipli- 
cation of  an  absolutely  pure  thrifty 
6train  of  Early  Baart,  which  can  be 
guaranteed 


twice  as  much  as  both  Louisiana  and 
California.  Her  production  in  1920  Is 
estimated  at  5,506  carloads  of  538 
bushels  each,  as  against  1,325  for 
Louisiana  and  1,806  for  California. 


POTATO  EYES  PRODUCE  SMALL 
CROP 


U.  S.  BERMUDA  ONION  CROP. 


The  Bermuda  onion  crop  of  the  U. 
S.  promises  to  be  250  per  cent  of  the 

1919  crop,  as  based  on  its  condition 
and  acreage  April  1.  The  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  figures  the 

1920  acreage  at  18,702,  as  compared 
with  7,847  acres  in  1919  and  20,970 
acres  in  1918.  The  entire  commercial 
crop  is  grown  in  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  California's  acreage 
last  year  was  figured  at  870,  while 
this  year  the  estimate  is  3,300.  The 
Louisiana  crop  includes  some  Creole 
onions  and  the  acreage  is  less  than 
that   of   California.   Texas  produces 


During  the  war,  the  writer  followed 
advice  in  cutting  out  the  eyes  of  po- 
tatoes to  plant,  reserving  most  of  the 
tubers  for  food.  The  whole  crop  was 
no  larger  than  marbles;  though  in 
one  location  the  plants  grew  beauti- 
fully, while  in  another  location  they 
grew  very  short.  We  figured  that  the 
soil  was  impoverished  in  the  latter 
case  and  too  rich  in  the  former  (it 
was  an  old  hen-yard).  We  didn't 
plant  potatoes  last  year;  but  this 
spring,  in  preparing  garden,  we  hoed 
out  a  few  volunteer  potato  plants,  and 
behold!  there  wad  a  tuber  the  size  of 
an  egg  grown  before  we  had  thought 
it  desirable  to  plant  potatoes!  This 
volunteer  tuber  was  bigger  than  any 
we  had  raised.  It  came  from  a  whole 
tuber  left  in  the  ground  all  winter. 
Experiments  conducted  in  France  by 
planting  eyes  with  but  little  potato 
adhering  showed  that  while  they  saved 
about  230  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  the 
crop  was  about  1350  pounds  per  acre 
less  than  where  large  seed  pieces  were 
used. 


hours  per  month,  $2.47;  all  over  626 
kilowatt  hours,  $1.47."  Please  show 
me  where  the  inducement  comes  in 
and  how  are  we  going  to  produce  at 
the  same  old  figures,  when  it  was  all 
we  could  do  to  pay  our  power  bills 
last  year.  Besides,  this  spring,  as  you 
know,  we  were  asked  to  conserve 
power,  which  we  did,  being  on  flat- 
rate  basis,  paid  monthly,  We  used  it 
four  months,  our  pump  standing  si- 
lent, while  we  paid  our  bills  to  con- 
serve power,  and  just  the  days  we 
started  to  irrigate  they  put  on  a  meter 
and  doubled  our  bills.  If  that 
wouldn't  encourage  one  to  patriotism, 
what  would? 

Now,  where  does  the  rancher  coma 
in  on   this   race?   In   power   rates  jj 
all    other    power    users     who    are  | 
organized  will,  of  course,  raise  on  | 
their  products.   It  will  all  fall  on  the  I 
fool  rancher,  and  he  will,  of  course,  I 
just  hump  his  back  and  buckle  his  | 
belt  up  one  hole.  The  old  woman  wflT 
get,  instead  of  a  new  washing  ma- 
chine, a  new  wrinkle  in  her  already 
seamed  and  tanned  face.    Sue  wont 
I  get  any  new  spring  hat,  and  sonny 
will  not  get  a  new  Ford,  because  elec- 
tricity  and  taxes  ate  them  all  up.  On 
ganize,  I  say,  and  do  it  darned  quiott. 
You  suggest  a  scheme  and  let's  all 
boost  it. — H.  G.  M.,  Tulare. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Post 
has  instructed  the  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  immigration  to  admit  tempor- 
arily during  the  beet  sugar  season  of 
1920  agricultural  laborers  from  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  and  harvesting 
sugar  beet  crops  in  the  United  States. 


English  farmers  are  marshaling  rot 
a  big  fight  against  the  summer-time 

change  act 


ril  24,  1930 
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Steels 

Make  the  Maxwell  Thrifty 


SEVERAL  million  dollars  have 
been  expended  to  provide  more 
elegance,  more  refinement,  more 
comfort  to  the  current  Maxwells. 

It  is  in  ever  so  many  ways  a  superior 
appearing  car;  superior,  too,  in  action. 

But  not  a  single  pound  of  weight 
has  been  added  to  burden  the  work  of 
its  great  engine! 

Therefore,  despite  the  many  pro- 
cesses of  improvement,  it  doesn't  cost 
a  penny  more  to  run  a  Maxwell  than 
it  did  a  year  age 

The  underlying  principle  of  every 
Maxwell  is  to  give  economic  trans- 
portation. 

This  means  light  weight.  But  it 
means  strong  steels,  as  well. 

It  is  no  easy  trick  to  provide  both 
lightness  and  strength  in  metal. 

Such  a  rare  combination  means  high 
cost  steels. 


And  you  would  find,  if  ytnl  com- 
pared a  Maxwell  with  any  c,ar,  that  it 
equaled  that  car  pound  for  pound  in 
fine  metals. 

How  such  steels  affect  your  pocket- 
book  is  obvious. 

1,  They  are  light  in  weight  and 
hence  give  more  mileage  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

2.  As  they  are  fine  steels  they  give 
long  and  uninterrupted  wear. 

"Which  are  but  two  of  manv  reasons 
for  that  definite  tendency  of  world- 
wide friendship  towards  Maxwell. 

In  six  years  nearly  400,000  have 
found  their  answer  to  the  motor  car 
question  in  a  Maxwell. 

This  year  1 00,000  Maxwells  are 
being  produced. 

This  will  supply  but  60%  of  the 
demand. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Men  miltt  frr  {slim 
Mt»i  milet  tn  ttrtt 
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Direct  Connected 

Engine  Driven  Pump 


— For  Pumping 
Without  Electric  Power 


A PUMPING  unit  that 
practically  runs  itself. 
The  nearest  thing  to  electric 
reliability  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

*  Start  it  pumping  and  leave 
it  for  other  work  elsewhere 
in  the  field  if  you  wish — it 
will  stay  on*  the  job,  deliver- 
ing a  large  volume  of  water 
steadily. 

Seven  to  eight  gallons  of 
distillate  keeps  it  running  for 
ten  hours  without  stopping. 


Driven  by  an  extra  heavy 
vertical  type  engine,  de- 
signed to  operate  at  uniform 
speed.    Governor  controls  it. 

Inexpensive  to  install.  No 
other  direct  connected  en- 
gine driven  pumping  outfit 
like  it.  This  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  pumping 
needs  exactly  where  electric 
power  isn't  available  or 
wanted./ 

Investigate  thoroughly  be- 
fore ycru  buy  any  other  kind. 


"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Unit 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


711   W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Branches:  Fresno — Los  Angeles 


Mail  coupon  for 
complete  description, 
showing  a  1 1  points 
wherein  this  outfit 
excels. 

Don't  attach  "any" 
engine  to  a  pump  and 
expect  to  get  good 
service.  Send  the 
coupon  and  learn  how 
this  rig  will  give  you 
more  water  at  smaller 
cost. 


Distance  to  iratiT  below  surface  of  ground  L  

l'robable  distance  to  water  when  pumping  

If  water  is  to  bo  raised  above  surface  of 

ground,  how  high?  (Length  and  size  of  pipe  Hue)  

Volume  of  water  desired  lOallons  per  ruin.)  Inches... 

If  you  bate  pit  give  width   .length    depth  .. 

H  P.  of  motor  or  engine  if  you  have  that  equipment  „... 

fjlve  total  depth  of  well  „  -  

Irisi.le  diameter  of  well  Is  well  straight  and  true .... 

Is  electric  power  available?  -  „  ™  ......  

711  Itural  Route  Xo...„.  ...Box  


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water— full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you.  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en 
tiro  line  of  American  Pumps  and  prove* 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog;  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

OS  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  430  B.  Third  flt. 
BAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANOBLBC 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
— Vertical  Pumps 
—Deep    Well  Heads 
— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

r—  Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Motors 

i  O—  Engines 

—Oil  Engines 


442-444  Sausome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engh 


Unirrigated  Alfalfa  on  Adobe  Hills 

(Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  It   E.  Hodgea.) 


"My  best  alfalfa  grows  near  the  top 

of  these  adobe  hills  and  without  irri- 
gation," said  I.  M.  Duhig  of  Napa 
county,  when  we  expressed  wonder  at 
such  a  crop  in  such  a  place.  Mr. 
Duhig  climbed  a  hill  with  the  writer 
and  walked  through  a  field  of  alfalfa 
practically  knee-deep  April  6.  Barley 
had  been  broadcasted  here  last  fall 
and  it  was  still  taller — all  of  beautiful 
color  and  a  splendidly  even  stand, 
though  this  field  is  eight  years  old. 
The  owner  told  us  that  it  would  be 
at  least  50  per  cent  taller  before  it 
would  be  ready  to  cut  'lhe  first  week 
in  May.  Last  year  the  first  cutting 
yielded  3%  tons  per  acre.  This  year 
it  may  be  not  over  three  tons  per  acre 
on  account  of  the  dry  winter.  Recent 
rains  have  helped  greatly.  Two  more 
cuttings  are  obtained  each  year  ex- 
cept when  the  fields  are  pastured 
heavily. 

Why  Alfalfa  ou  Adobe  Hill? 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Duhig 
had  observed  clumps  of  volunteer  al- 
falfa growing  In  his  hill  pasture;  and 
it  seemed  tba£  a  crop  ought  to  grow 
there  if  planted.  He  inquired  from 
an  old  alfalfa  grower  who  advised 
that  the  first  requisite  for  alfalfa  is 
thorough  drainage.  This  would  be 
obtained  in  the  adobe  only  on  hill- 
tops or  hillsides.  That  advice  has 
proved  correct,  for  in  a  swale  of  one 
field,  weeds  have  replaced  the  alfalfa, 
though  even  here  there  is  a  "freer" 
soil  and  a  gentle  drainage.  All  over 
the  hillside  the  alfalfa-grain  stand  is 
perfect  and  free  from  all  weeds,  ex- 
cept a  little  mustard. 

Nine  years  ago  the  first  field  was 
sown — about  7%  acres.  The  field  was 
located  along  the  lower  edge  of  a  pas- 
ture which  crowned  the  hilltop — not 
quite  high  enough  for  most  of  the 
alfalfa,  as  evidenced  by  a  rank  growth 


of  tarweeds  in  part  of  it  and  wild  oat 

in  some  of  the  remainder.    Even  li 
this  field,  however,   the  alfalfa  hat] 
made  a  rather  surprising  growth  iij 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  soil,  as  wel 
as  the  pasture  above  it,  already  wtj 
considerably  cracked  early  in  April 
Before  planting,  the  land  had  bsfeij 
well  refined.     The  seed  was  broad- 
casted 20  pounds  per  acre  in  Marcl 
and  harrowed  lightly  both  ways,  aim 
ing  not  to  get  it  deep  underground 
A  north  wind   curled   the  seedllUB 
alarmingly,  just  as  they  were  inakuy 
their  early  leaves,  but  a  light  rail] 
brought  them  out  in  fine  shape.  Thi 
next  season   about  3%  acres  wen 
sown  in  a  different  location  as  n^H 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  High 
teen  months  after  the  first  field 
sown,  a  well  was  bored  in  it,  and 
falfa  roots  were  brought  up  from 
feet  below  the  surface.  Water 
round  at  2G  feet. 

I. ruin  Adds,  Hiiy  Jtccltico,  >Yei'd«fc 

Perhaps  some  of  the  freedom  fiB 
weeds  is  due  to  Mr.  Pubis's  practfca 
for  the  past  six  years  of  sowing  glfl 

in  the  alfalfa,  about  December 
possible.  He  sows  about  80  poundH 
barley  per  acre,  harrowing  or  dislH 
it  in  lightly.  #a  the  7%-acre  Wkt 
barley  was  sown  at  both  ends  ani 
disked  in  before  the  rains  last  aV 
The  central  half  or  two-thirds 
sown  after  the  rains,  which  made^B 
soil  too  sticky  to  disk,  so  it  was  tffl 
rowed  in.  This  is  where  barley  li 
scarce  and  weeds  prominent. 

We  wondered  how  the  alfalfa  cf| 
ebdure   the   alternate  cracking 
swelling  of  the  adobe.   Mr.  Duhig 
that  plenty   of  times    he   had  fo8§ 
thrifty  crowns  of  alfalfa  growing^ 
of  the  cracks.    And  gophers  da 
work    to    any    extent    in  adob 
marked  advantage! 
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Peculiarities  of  Rhubarb  Culture 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.} 


Looking  a(  the  fields  of  rhubarb  in 
Alameda  county  during  the  picking 
season,  one  would  think  that  the 
stalks  had  not  made  much  growth. 
Not  much  shows  above  ground  except 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  stalk  and  a  leaf, 
which  does  not  look  large  enough  to 
fit  a  stalk  which  would  be  desired 
commercially.  But  the  writer,  on  a 
recent  trip  to  the  ranch  of  E.  J.  Hol- 
land, found  that  such  rhubarb  is 
ready  to  pull.  The  portion  above  the 
ground  is  the  least  desirable  part  of 
the  stalk,  being  of  greenish  color.  As 
the  stalks  were  pulled,  we  found  them 
of  good  size,  averaging  a  foot  long 
and  a  deep  red  color  under  ground. 
Mr.  Holland  explained  that  the  root 
crowns  must  be  covered  with  dirt 
about  a  foot  deep  in  order  to  make  the 
stalks  grow  long  enough  for  market. 
Their  habit  is  to  stop  growing  sh6rtly 
after  the  leaf  appears  above  ground. 
This  explains  why  all  of  the  rhubarb 
fields  are  ridged  high  toward  the  rows. 

As  this  process  of  hilling  up  must 
continue  annually  during  the  seven- 
year  life  of  the  plant,  it  Is  necessary 
to  start  the  plants  considerably  below 
the  general  level  of  the  ground.  In 
setting  out  a  new  area,  the  old  roots 
are  plowed  up  in  winter  or  spring, 
and  separated  into  sections  with  one 


eye  per  section.  These  are  not  ned 
essarily  dormant  when  planted.  I 
furrow  is  plowed  across  the  field  MB 
the  plow  comes  back  in  the  sanf 
furrow,  making  it  deeper  and  throw 
ing  the  dirt  in  the  opposite  directloi 
The  plant  set  (ions  are  placed  2  fee 
apart  in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow 
and  covered  not  mote  than  an  inch 
two  deep  during  the  first  year.  In  tt' 
following  fall  or  winter,  some  bam 
yard  manure  is  thrown  Over  the  topi 
of  the  plants  and  four  inches  to  tfa 
inches  of  dirt  are  plowed  over  th> 
young  plants.  Winter  rains  leach  thi! 
manure  to  the  roots.  Horse  manual 
is  preferred,  being  warmer.  None  f| 
the  stalks  are  pulled  the  second  sef 
son.  The  third  season  more  inanujl 
is  thrown  on  top  of  them  and  they  iff 
covered  about  a  foot  deep.  Till 
makes  the  stalks  grow  10  to  15  IncftBl 
Ibng  and  they  are  pulled  for  the  Art 
time  in  the  third  season. 

There  is  some  tendency  for  til 
plants  to  make  seed  stalks  in  lab 
spring  and  summer,  but  the  aim  Is  * 
prevent  this,  probably  to  encourap 
storing  of  plant-food  in  the  roots  foi 
a  fast  heavy  growth  the  follovrinf 
spring.  Some  people  cut  off  the 
stems,  but  Mr.  Holland  objects  t< 
leaving  such  a  wound  on  the  P^^| 
He  has  the  seed  stems  pulled. 


Discontent  and  Short  Hours. 


ITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

i  OjKljnd  Ave.  2803Emim«BI<!f.4 
Kansas  City,  Ma.  PirtMmrsh,  p«. 


To  th/  Editor:    f  have  just  been 
reading  an  article  written  by  E.  G.  S., 
J  on  housing  farm  help.    I  would  like 
j  to  add  a  line. 

i  Last  summer  we  built  a  three-room 
house  with  a  back  porch.  It  Is  not 
j  all  paid  for  yet,  as  we  are  starting  a 
I  young  fruit  orchard  on  my  husband's 
salary,  who  is  working  elsewhere. 
The  house  we  live  in  consists  of  two 
rooms,  yet  the  employee's  wjfe  said  a 
house  costing  only  $600  was  not  sood 
enough  for  her  to  live  In.* 

Her  husband  was  employed  to  work 
from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  at  |3.00  per 


day — after  being  here  a  while — he  gel 
erally  went  to  work  from  7.20  to  7.* 
instead  of  7<r'clock.  When  spoken  t 
he  said  no  ranch  hand  would  go  t 
work  at  7  o'clock  sharp.  I  say,  thai 
he  is  getting  something  for  nothln. 
(and  should  be  discharged)  for  tn 
"little"  rancher  has  a  hard  time  paj 
ing  him  $3.00  for  0  hours.— Subscribei 
Butte  county. 

The  work  of  the  grain  elevators  i 
the  Western  Milling  Company,  in  Oak 
land,  is  expected  to  be  completed  dm 

ing  the  first  part  of  August. 
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Time — Time! 

Time  is  the  essence  of  everything  to  the  Country 
Business  Man. 

The  'element  of  time  is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  stock  raiser,  the  dairy  or  truck 
farmer,  than  it.is  to  the  urban  business  man. 

In  seed-time,  haying  or  harvest  time,  the  loss  of  a 
day  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  season — 
and  much,  if  not  all,  the  net  profit  on  the  year's  work. 

For  weather  and  growing  crops  will  not  wait. 

Nor  will  the  markets — either  local  or  national. 

When  a  broken  farm  implement  necessitates  taking 
the  team  off  urgent  work  for  several  hours  to  get 
the  repairs  or  replacements,  it  often  means  loss  of 
many  times  their  value — less  acreage  in  crops — or 
grain  lost  through  over-ripening. 

That's  when  the  pneumatic -tired  Reo  "Speed- 
Wagon"  proves  its  worth  and  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

It  leaves  to  the  horses  or  the  tractor  the  field  work 
while  it  does  all  the  road  running. 


This  Reo  "  Speed- Wagon  "  markets  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour  instead  of  four. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  now  wasted  between  farm 
and  town  can  be  made  available  for  increased  profits. 

And — the  Reo  will  do  another  day's  work  after  the 
horses  are  in  the  barn. 

Successful  farmers  no  longer  consider  getting  along 
without  a  motor  truck — it  makes  successful  farmers. 

There  is  a  Reo  Dealer  in  your  Vicinity. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


T  T  K I I I ! T  T  !  T  T  T  TT  f ! T  T  T  T  t  T 1 1 1 T  T  t ! t I  1  1 1  1  1  IT 


•"SPEED  -  WAG  ON"» 


IMIITTTTTTTMITIMlTnilllllimHimiX 


THE      GOLD      STANDARD      OF  VALUES" 


I  tie  most  ejpaent  itaaor  m  rv<i<zr«.<« 
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Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  built  by  selected 
experts.  These  men  build  with  uncommon 
care  and  skill.  Each  ply  of  cord  is  laid  gently 
in  position  —  never  stretched  or  pulled. 

Thus  full  resiliency  is  retained. 

That's  why  the  Ajax  Cord  rides  so 
smoothly,  and  gives,  as  it  should,  with  each 
shock  of  the  country  road. 

Shoulders  of  Strength,  bracing  and  rein- 
forcing both  sides  of  the  Cleated  Tread, 
add  surprising  mileage. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  is  headquarters  for  Ajax  Cord,  Ajax 
Road  King  (fabric),  Ajax  Tubes  and  Ajax 
H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  >.  J.    Branches  in  Leading  Citiea 
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SIGNIFICANT 
AGRICULTURAL 
POINTERS 


Vegetables  Beit  through  Sacramento. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  will 
not  transfer  its  headquarters  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Sacramento,  as  was  erro- 
neously reported,  but  will  continue  as 
before,  only  expanding  on  account  of 
increasing  business,  according  to  R.  G. 
Risser  of  that  concern.  Their  office 
in  Sacramento  was  established'last 
winter  and  has  been  handling  celery 
and  asparagus  from  the  Delta,  They 
expect  to  ship  2,500  carloads  of  vege- 
tables from  Sutter  Basin  this  summer. 
This  is  a  new  project  of  unique  mag- 
nitude all  under  contract  to  be  mar- 
keted by  the  Vegetable  Union. 

Mill  It  Tny  to  Hold  Barley? 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think 
about  the  future  of  the  barley  market 
—will  it  pay  to  hold  or  not?— C.  W.  E., 
Newman. 

Frequently  we  see  added  reason  for 
the  position  we  have  maintained  since 
early  last  fall — that  barley  is  due  for 
a  heavy  drop.  Articles  to  this  effect 
and  stating  our  reasons  for  that  be- 
lief have  been  appearing  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press  from  time  to  time;  but 
our  aim  is  simply  to  state  all  the  sig- 
nificant facts  and  let  each  grower 
judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  he 
had  best  hold  longer. 

Prior  Customers  Claim  Precedence. 

Water  users  on  58,000  acres  irri- 
gated under  the  original  distributing 
system  of  the  Sutter-Butte  Canal  Co. 
are  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  a 
proposition  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
basis  with  later  applicants  for  water 
from  the  same  system  in  this  season 
when  water  will  probably  have  to  be 
prorated  anyway.  The  Butte  County 
Water  Users'  Association  has  filed 
suit  with  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
■  sion  to  prevent  the  company  from  de- 
livering water  to  14,400  acres  in  cen- 
tral Sutter  county,  said  to  be  Intended 
for  rice. 

Lima  Bean  Planting. 

Lima  bean  planting  starts  when  the 
ground  is  warm.  This  is  earlier  on 
the  higher  lands  of  Orange  county 
than  on  the  low  heavy  lands;  but  in 
general,  lima  beans  are  planted  in 

|  May,  with  a  few  going  in  during  June. 
The  late-planted  limas  have  a  good 

!  chance  to  mature  before  frost  if  not 
irrigated  too  late.    Regular  planters 

I  are  used,  putting  50  to  60  pounds  per 
acre  into  moist  soil. 
Grain  Cleaning  Demonstrations  Lost 

Grain  cleaning  and  grading  demon- 
strations to  show  at  various  points 
throughout  the  State  just  what  farmers 
could  do  by  cleaning  their  own  grain 
to  improve  its  grade  and  avoid  haul- 
ing the  screenings,  were  projected  by 
Federal  Grain  Supervisor  Jas.  F.  Mac- 
Kenzie.  But  they  have  been  indef- 
initely postponed  because  Congress 
has  cut  the  appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets. 
Grain  Sorghums  Planted  Early. 

Ranchers  planning  to  raise  grain 
sorghums  this  season,  and  not  know- 
ing for  sure  that  irrigation  will  be 
available  at  or  after  planting  time, 
are  likely  to  see  how  the  subsoil  mois- 
ture stands.  If  it  is  scarce,  they  will 
plant  as  early  as  possible  and  in  deep- 
listed  trenches  to  get  a  deep-root  sys- 
tem before  hot  dry  weather  comes. 


Don't  Waste  Water  —  You  Can't  Afford  To 

Adt  h  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling,  no  ditching. 
No  grading.  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS  PRESSURE — four  thicknesses 
of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam.    Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  St*.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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Developments  in  aero 
nautics  have  found  us 
ready  with  a  grade  of  Zer- 
olene  for  each  type  of  en- 
gine. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of 
Zerolene  Liberty  Aero  Oil 
gave  service  to  the  U.  S. 
and  Allied  Governments 
during  the  war. 

There  are  grades  of  Zer- 
olene for  the  Correct  Lu- 
brication of  your  automo- 
bile, truck  and  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  our 
representative. 


Agmdeforea 
type  of  engine 


Testing  Testers 

Gauges,  micrometers,  standards 
of  all  kinds  are  constantly  test- 
ing, to  the  exactive  Holt  stand- 
ards of  accuracy,  every  part  em- 
ployed in  "Caterpillar"  Tractors. 
But  lest  they  prove  false  to  their 
trust,  every  one  of  these  instru- 
ments of  precision  ia  regularly 
tested  by  a  master  standard. 
This  master  regards  accuracy  a* 
a  matter  of  100,000  parts  to  the 
inch.  A  fraction  of  a  hair's 
breadth  error  will  not  pass.  Book- 
let 443  on  "Accuracy"  tells  why. 
The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
Stockton.  Cat..  Peoria.  ///., 
Los  Angelee,  Cat.,  Spokane.  Waeh., 
San  Franciwco,  Cat 

CjtfWp 

K.&  US  Pot  OB 


442-414  San  some  8 
San  Francisco,  Ca 
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"Sack  of  Onions*  Weighs  100  Founds. 

A  hundred  younds  of  onions  have 
shrunk  to  seventy  pounds  in  some 
cases  recently  where  onions  were  sold 
by  the  sack,  which,  of  course,  the 
buyer  thought  contained  100  pounds 
or  more.  To  prevent  this  despicable 
method  of  cheating,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures 
Chas.  O.  Johnson  has  fixed  the  mini- 
mum net  weight  of  a  "sack  of  onions", 
when  sold  as  such  to  be  not  less  than 
100  pounds.  This  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  anybody  who  sells  by  net 
weight. 

Farm  Short-Course  Dates. 

Farmers'  Short  Courses  at  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis  are  announced  for 
1920  as  follows:  Gas  Tractors,  June 
1-11;  Field  Crop  Production,  §ept. 
27-Oct.  16;  Animal  Husbandry,  Oct. 
18-Nov.  6;  Farm  Horticulture,  Nov.  8- 
13;  Poultry  Husbandry,  Sept.  27-Nov. 
6;  Milk  Testing,  Oct.  11-23;  Butter- 
making,  Oct.  25-Nov.  6;  Cheese- 
making,  Oct.  25-Nov.  6;  and  Decidu- 
ous Fruits,  Nov.  29-Dec.  11. 
Oriental  Beans  for  Four  Cents. 

Small  white  beans  from  the  Orient 
have  been  selling  the  past  month  in 
New  York  at  4  cents  per  pound.  The 
highest  price  recently  paid  for  Idaho 
beans  at  Lewiston  and  Moscow  was 
four  cents,  many  having  sold  at  3  and 
3V4  cents.  The  bean  industry  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  was  not  great; 
but  it  has  been  killed  by  the  Oriental 
competition.  The  California  bean  in- 
dustry is  slipping  rapidly  in  the  same 
way. 

West  Side  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  had  about 
four  inches  of  rain  since  February  29. 
The  early  barley  on  gravelly  land  is 
two  to  four  feet  tall  and  all  heading 
out,  while  on  the  adobe  land  the  grain 
is  only  eight  to  twelve  inches  tall  and 
won't  amount  to  much  without  con 
siderable  more  rain  and  favorable 
weather. — E.  W.  Crow,  Newman. 
Barley  Shipments  hy  Kail. 

Shipments  of  California  barley  by 
rail  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  for 
export  for  the  last  six  months  of  1919 
were:  July,  64,757  tons;  August,  18,869 
tons;  September,  10,073  tons;  October, 
1,473  tons;  November,  3,721  tons;  De- 
cember, 23,829  tons,  as  reported  by  the 
San  Francisco  Grain  Exchange. 
Green  Peas  to  Other  States. 

One  evening  train  from  Haywards, 
Alameda  county,  recently  took  sacks 
of  green  peas  destined  for  Woodland 
Fresno,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  sacks  average 
70  pounds  net. 


GRAIN-TIGHT  WAGONS  FOE  BULK 
HANDLING. 


The  success  of  the  Kaiser  Elevator 
near  Hamilton  City  and  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Western  Milling 
Company  that  they  have  purchased 
land  on  the  Oakland  Estuary,  where 
they  will  soon  begin  construction  of  a 


Graln-tlgrht   wagons,   three-tons  capacity. 

million-bushel  elevator,  equipped  for 
handling  grain  in  bulk  from  trucks, 
cars,  and  boats  to  the  holds  of  ships, 
has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  this 
modern  method  of  marketing.  A  few 
changes  in  farmers'  equipment  are 
necessary.  These  consist  of  a  bulk- 
handling  attachment,  which  is  read- 
ily provided  for  the  combined  har- 
vester, grain-tight  wagons  to  load 
from  the  harvester,  and  a  modern 
farm  grain  bin,  preferably  of  metal, 
for  farm  storage.  Some  of  the  wagons 
used  in  Glenn  county  are  illustrated 
herewith.  Their  construction  is 
simple,  and  not  very  expensive.  They 
will  hold  up  to  three  tons;  and  the 
bodies  may  be  removed  when  the 
wagons  are  needed  for  other  purposes. 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I.  CASE 
THRESHING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY desires  to  have  it  known  that  it 
is  not  now  and  never  has  been  interested 
in,  or  in  any  way  connected  or  affiliated 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  or  the 
Wallis  Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


Look  for  th» 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


Cue  15-27  Kerosene  Tractor 


We  Could  Build 
Case  Tractors  Cheaper— 
But  They  Would  Cost  You  More 


Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 


Built  into  every  Case  Kerosene 
Tractor  is  a  high  degree  of  immunity 
from  frequent  repairs,  replacements 
and  undue  wear.  These  items  and 
the  delays  they  cause  are  expenses 
you  must  add  to  the  first  cost  of  any 
tractor  designed  and  built  less  ex- 
cellently than  the  Case. 

It  would  cost  us  less  to  use  iron 
castings  in  many  places  instead  of 
the  drop-forged  steel  we  do  use;  but 
it  would  cost  you  far  more  for  re- 
placement of  broken  and  worn  out 
parts. 

We  could  save  a  lot  by  using  cast- 
iron  open  gears  instead  of  cut  steel 
gears  running  in  oil-tight  housings; 
but  later  on,  you'd  pay  many  times 
the  difference  for  extra  parts,  and 
lose  still  more  by  delay. 

Thus,  all  through,  in  design,  mate- 
rial, workmanship  and  equipment, 
we  build  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 


the  best  that  they  can  be  built  in- 
stead of  building  cheaply  and  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  to  you. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  'are  built 
in  a  standardized  design  of  three 
sizes:  10-18,  15-27  and  22-40  h.p. 
respectively.  Your  proper  choice 
depends  only  on  your  power  require- 
ments. They  are  uniform  irr  depend- 
ability, durability  and  simplicity  of 
operation  and  adjustment. 

Back  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
is  the  great  line  of  power  farming 
machinery  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  Of  this  line, 
each  unit  is  unexcelled  in  its  class; 
within  this  line  is  equipment  for 
keeping  a  Case  Kerosene  Tractor 
profitably  employed  throughout  the 
year.  Write  for  free  catalog  de- 
scriptive of  Case  Tractors,  and  list- 
ing our  great  line  of  tractor  drawn 
or  driven  machinery. 


J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  V-4,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

235  15th  St,  Phono  4488  *  l«4-8  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Phone  66487 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 


I  he  most  efficient  Iractor  in  America 
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Belting  on  th§|  Farm 


II) 


TEST  SPECIAL 

The  Belt  of  Service 


Belting  on  the  farm  is  subjected  to  conditions  that 
do  not  exist  elsewhere.  Usually  it  is  not  convenient  to 
have  a  covering  over  belt  and  machinery  and  it  is 
therefore  exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  These  two  elements 
are  great  factors  in  the  life  of  a  "belt. 

"TEST  SPECIAL"  Rubber  Belting  will  more  nearly 
meet  these  conditions  than  any  other  rubber  belt  made. 
It  is  one  you  can  rely  upon.  No  breaks — no  shut- 
downs. Write  for  sample. 

See  your  Dealer. 

Any  dealer  anywhere  can  buy  "TEST  SPECIAL." 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.  P.  M.  and  diameter 
of  the  driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley  and  distance 
between  centers  of  same.  Also  give  the  rated  horse- 
power of  your  motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind  of 
machinery  you  are  operating.  We  will  reply  imme- 
diately giving  you  our  recommendation  as  to  kind  of 
belt  to  use. 

Write  today.  % 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 


t  f  x  Y  7  m;'N  rainfall  is  lack- 
Y\/  ing,  nothing  short  ol 
"   Irrigation  can  make  a 


crop." 


The  truth  of  this  statement 
/lias  been  proven  time  after  time, 
by  the  crop  yields  of  many 
farms.  When  nature  does  not  provide  enough  water  at  the  right 
time,  it  must  be  put  on  the  land  by  irrigation. 

The  lack  of  electric  power  need  not.  prevent  getting  water  by 
irrigation.  A  I'ELTON  interchangeable  pump  can  be  installed 
now,  to  pump  water  just  when  it  is  needed.  1* ELTON  pumps  can 
be  driven  by  gasoline  engines  or  by  electric  motors,  and  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  service. 

See  your  I'ELTON  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

THE   PELTON   WATER   WHEEL  COMPANY 


1990  Harrison  Street, 


San  Erancisco. 


THE  BEEMAIN  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY — California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a 'Month 


IT  DOES 

Plowing 

Disking 

Cultivating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pomp 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Queries 


\n  [neb  of  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  meant  by 
"an  inch  of  water,"  as  applied  to  irri- 
gation?—S.  H.  J.,  Redding. 

An  "inch  of  water,"  as  used  in  rela- 
tion to  irrigation  is  practically  always 
meant  to  be  a  "miner's  inch."'  The 
amount  of  water  which  passes  as  a 
"miner's  inch"  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  and  in  different  States. 
The  legal  method  in  California  of 
measuring  a  "miner's  inch,"  is  not  the 
method  generally  used,  and  itTesults 
in  more  water  per  inch.  The  m'ethod 
generally  used  is  to  figure  a  "miner's 
inch"  as  the  amount  of  water  which 
passes  through  an  opening  an  inch 
square  with  water  behind  it  4  inches 
deep  above  the  center  of  the  opening 
and  water  in  front  running  away  so 
the  stream  falls  clear  without  any 
back  pressure.  This  amounts  to  1/50 
of  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  or  9  gal- 
lons per  minute  roughly.  Tne  legal 
method  would  require  6  inches  pres- 
sure above  the  center  of  the  opening, 
and  would  yield  about  1/40  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  second. 


plant  them  so  far  apart  that  bees  will 
not  travel  from  one  to  the  other. 
Since  you  probably  cannot  do  this,  it 
is  better  to  grow  only  one  crop  of  this 
class  if  you  intend  to  save  the  seed  for 
next  year's  planting.  Otherwise,  it 
makes  no  difference;  because  Interpol  - 
lination  of  the  flowers  has  no  effect  on 
the  crop  grown  the  same  season. 


Thirteen  hundred  horsepower,  to  be 
generated  by  an  $80,000  steam-electric 
plant,  to  be  built  at  Knight's  Landing, 
is  a  project  to  supplement  all  electric 
potver  available  to  pump  water  for 
20,000  acres  of  rice  in  Reclamation 
District  108.  Seven  thousand  acres 
were  raised  there  last  year. 


bias -Pipe  Line- Shaft, 
.  To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  install  a 
countershaft,  to  be  run  by  a  two-h.p. 
engine,  and  from  this  shaft  run  belts 
to  pump,  saw,  grindstone,  etc.  Will 
it  be  feasible  to  use  a  good  straight 
gaspipe  1V&  inches  inside  diameter  and 
babbit  the  hearings.  Should  the  bear- 
ings be  solid  or  split?  Will  it  be  nec- 
essary to  scrape  the  bearings. — E. 
B.  W.,  Redwood  Valley,  Mendocino 
county. 

Split  babbit  bearings  should  work 
most  conveniently  and  they  will  not 
need  scraping  for  the  slow  speed  at 
which  your  line-shaft  should  run. 
Such  a  gaspipe  should  make  a  satis- 
factory shaft  for  the  small  amount  of 
power  you  wish  to  use,  if  you  can  get 
the  bearing  area  smooth  enough.  The 
belt  from  the  engine  should  run  to  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  each  pulley  should 
have  a  bearing  on  each  side,of  it,  and 
the  pulleys  should  be  close  together  to 
avoid  the  twist  that  would  come  on  a 
long  shaft. 


r>2  BEALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


\o  Seed  Treatment  for  t  orn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  use  for- 
maldehyde In  treating  seed  corn  for 
smut.  What  is  a  formula  that  kills 
the  smut  and  does  not  injure  the 
germ? — M.  B.,  Modesto. 

Very  few  people  treat  seed  corn  for, 
smut.  Corn  smut  grows  and  multi- 
plies on  the  ground  far  more  than  on 
stalks  and  ears  of  corn,  and  seed 
treatment  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  crop  grown  from  treated 
seed.  Cut  off  all  smut  balls  in  the 
field  before  the  membrane  enclosing 
them  shall  burst.  Then  there  will  be 
no  infection  of  the  ground.  A  pound 
of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution 
per  50  gallons  of  water  is  used  on 
wheat,  but  that  might  injure  the  less- 
protected  corn  germ,  and  it  might  not 
kill  corn  smut  anyway. 


Limas  One-fifth  of  Bean  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that 
lima  beans  are  the  most  important 
part  of  the  California  bean  crop.  Is 
that  right? — W.  H.  M.,  San  Francisco. 

December  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  for  1919 
showed  120,000  acres  of  limas  and 
275,000  acres  of  other  beans  (includ- 
ing Henderson  Bush)  harvested.  The 
total  production  of  limas  was  900,000 
bushels,  as  against  3,575,000  bushels  of 
other  beans.  The  yield  per  acre  of 
limas  was  the  lowest  on  record;  so 
we  may  assume  that  they  should  have 
constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  bean  crop  of  the  State,  instead 
of  one-fifth,  as  last  year. 


Cucumbers  and  Melons  Together. 

To  the  Editor:  How  far  apart 
should  cucumbers,  watermelons,  and 
muskmelons  be  planted  apart  to  avoid 
interpollination? — C.  H.,  Vacaville: 

These  crops  and  gourds,  squash, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  are  interpollenized  by 
bees,  etc.    To  avoid  interpollination, 


IhvNamel 

AUTO  FINISHES' 


5  Can  be  smoothly  applied  by 
anyone  because  of  the  water- 
proof, self  /erefinff  Chinese  Oil  they 
contain.  No  bps  or  brush  marks  even 
if  put  on  with  a  tcfusk  broom.  Color 
and  gloss  in  one  operation.  Dry  in  48 
hours.  Each  can  tells  how  to  use  It. 

Visit  Your  Nearest  Chi  -  Nsmel  Store 

5  This  representative  merchant  will 
prove  to  you  that  you  can  write  your 
name  in  freshly  applied  Chi-Namel 
and  the  surface  will  self-level  smooth 
and  glossy  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
Ask  about  Chi-Namel  Top  and  Seat 
Dressing,  Aluminum,  Metalglow 
and  Auto  Polish. 

•J  Write  us  direct  for  auto  color 
cards  and  information,  if  you  fall 
to  find  a  Chi-Namel  Store. 
He  Olio  Vanish  Co.,  Clerelaad,  Ohio 


STAR 


Safety 
Razor 

^brtouj^h 
beards 

At  your  dealer  or  direct 

Star  Safety  Raxor  Corporation. 
Brooklyn.  N  Y. 


/  f  San  Francisco,  CaL  !        «to"""!"*",>-         rm*ur»h.  n. « jr  i  fl.om  7  a  m  t0  5  p  £  at  ?3  00  per   ing  thf.  flr8t  part  of  August. 
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UNIVERSITY    FAEJI  TRACTOK 
COURSE. 


The  annual  tractor  short  course  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  has  been 
set  forward  this  season  to  June  1  to 
il.  Fifteen  or  more  makes  of  tractors 
besides  motor  parts,  carbureters,  mag- 
netos, clutches,  etc.,  will  be  used  in 
instruction  and  practice  work.  Two 
lectures  a  day  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
L.  J.  Fletcher;  and  tjje  remaining  six 
hours  will  be  devoted  to  practice 
work.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  180 
students,  all  of  whom  must  be  over 
18  years  old.  Usually  more  applica- 
tions are  made  than  can  be  accepted. 
Those  who  promptly  send  their  one 
dollar  enrollment  to  the  Dean,  Uni- 
versity Farm  School,  Davis,  are  most 
sure  to  obtain  a  place.  Room  and 
board  may  be  secured  at  the  student 
dormitories  and  cafeteria. 


AUTOMATIC  TRACTOR  HITCH. 


Automobile  shows  started  in  Now  Do  you  want  better  roads,  or  more 
York  in  1900.  of  the  bum  variety? 


A  tractor  hitch  that  is  self-adjust- 
ing and  will  cause  a  plow  to  follow 
the  wheel  of  a  tractor  around  the 
corners  has  been  invented  by  Loring 
B.  Doe,  a  retired  timber  operator.  It 
consists  of  four  pulleys- -snatch- 
blocks — set  in  a  square  with  an  end- 
less chain  crossing  in  the  center  be- 
tween them  and  running  from  front  to 
rear  along  each  side.  The  two  for- 
ward pulleys  are  hitched  to  the  fixed 
drawbar  of  the  tractor  .and  the  two 
rear  ones  to  a  fixed  bar  on  the  im- 
plement. On  a  turn,  the  chain 
shortens  automatically  on  one  side 
and  lengthens  on  the  other.  Mr.  Doe 
claims  to  have  hauled  a  string  of  sev- 
eral trailers  around  a  square  corner 
on  narrow  streets  by  use  of  this  hitch. 
There  are  only  three  in  existence.' 
They  arc  patented,  but  not  yet  being 
manufactured  commercially.  One  of 
them  is  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  oper- 
ation during  the  Tractor  Short 
Course,  June  1-11.  Special  request 
might  lead  to  its  exhibition  at  any 
time. 


In  buying  automobile  tires  for 
country  use,  inquire  as  1o  the  number 
Of  plies  of  fabric  and  the  thickness  of 
tread  in  cord  tires,  advises  M.  E.  Ma- 
son of  the  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.  Some 
tires  have  made  their  reputations  on 
paveiiients  and  good  roads,  whereas 
even  in  California  we  have  some 
abominable  roads  for  tires  to  pound. 


Supreme  on  Seed  Bed 


THE  Bates  Steel  Mule 
does  its  work  fast  in  all 
soils  and  under  all  condi- 
tions, but  on  seed  bed  work 
it  is  supreme. 

The  broad  surface  of  the 
"Crawlers  distributes  the 
weight  of  the  tractor  so  it 
does  not  pack  and  the  twen- 
ty-four cleat's  constantly 
gripping  the  ground  give  it 
the  traction  to  pull  its -load 
at  a  fast  speed. 

Bates  Crawler  Shoes  have 
hardened  steel  parts  and  are 
100%  oversize— that's  why 
they  last  for  years. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy 
steering  and  comfortable 
riding. 


F.  T.  8R1LES 
214  N.  toi  Angelti  Are. 
Lot  Aof  elc»,  Cat. 


J.  M.  CONELY  CO. 
417  E.  Weber  Si. 
Stockton,  Cat. 


Bates  Machine  &  Tractor  Co 

Ettabliihed  1883 
Joliet    :   :  Uliooii 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


NEW 

LEADER  16-32 

TRACTOR 

All  power-farming  requirements  for  years  to  come  ate  met  in  this 
tractor  of  efficient,  surplus  power  and  enduring  strength. 
Kerosene— the  cheap  fuel— is  used  in  the  low-speed,  trouble-proof 
Climax  motor.  Every  bit  of  power  is  transmitted  without  waste 
Temperature  of  motor  is  perfectly  held  in  check  even  under  the 
heaviest  loads,  and  radiator,  engine  and  pump  are  drained  by  one 
simple  operation. 

Enclosed  Dirt-Proof  Final  Drive 

Comfort  and  easy  control  are  great  Leader  features.  No  controls 
on  the  roomy  platform.  Large  wheels  and  short  turning  radius 
contribute  to  easy  opc.ation. 

There  is  a  liberal  use  of  ball  and  roller  bearings,  all  parts  are  ac- 
cessible, and  the  oiling  system  is  completely  automatic.  Gears,  etc., 
run  in  an  oil  bath— the  only  grease  cups  are  on  front  wheels,  one 
rear  wheel  and  steering  knuckles. 

Strength— endurance— comfort— easy  control:  farmers  and  dealers 
at  the  national  tractor  show  in  Kansas  City  knew  that  the  Leader 
had  these  values  and  that  here  was  a  tractor  of  extraordinary  merit. 
Complete  description  and  specifications  are  given  in  our  new 
printed  matter.  Write  for  it  today. 

DAYTON-DOWD  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Four-Wheel  and  Crawler  Tractors  Since  ign 
353  York  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Pacific  Leader  Tractor  Corporation,  Distributors 

568  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  California 
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The  Measure  of  Progress 


The  progress  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  future,  is  measured 
by  criticism—  for  criticism 
exists  only  where  there 
also  exists  faith  in  ability 
to  improve. 

We  do  not  criticise  an 
ox  cart  or  condemn  the 
tallow  dip,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are 
obsolete.  During  the 
reconstruction  period 
through  which  our 
country  is  now  passing, 
if  the  public  does  not 
criticise  any  public  utility 
or  other  form  of  service, 
it  is  because  there  seems 


to  be  but  little  hope  for 
improvement. 

The  intricate  mechan- 
ism of  telephone  service 
is,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  subject 
to  criticism,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  intimate  of  all  per- 
sonal services. 

The  accomplishment 
of  the  telephone  in  the 
past  fixed  the  quality  of 
service  demanded  today; 
a  still  greater  accom- 
plishment in  quality 
and  scope  of  service  will 
set  new  standards  for 
the  future. 


American  Telephone  ano  telegraph  Company 

Ano  ASSOCIATED  Companies 
One  Policy  On*  Sytttm  Universal  Service 


We  Match  Tfour  Power 


There  is  a  Ross  Ensilage 
Cutter  that  will  exactly 
match  your  power  whether1 
a  "four-horse"  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene engine,  a  tractor  or  heavy- 

duty  steam  engine.  And  no  matter 
what  model  you  choose,  you'll  get 
a  cutter  that  will  give  you  better 
silage;  one  that  will  go  through 
any  Job  of  silo-filllng  without  ohoklng 
or  chattering-- at  low  speed  and  at 
low  power  coat. 

ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


The  Ross  special  Ball-bearing  End  Thrust 
and  Extra  Knife  Adjustment  bold*  the 
knives  right  up  agains^the  shear-bar  —  all 
the  time—assuring  clean-cut  silage  with  ati 
the  rich  corn  juices  retained,  Instead  of  sil- 
age that  is  "chewed"  and  torn. 


Study  the  Rees  carefully.  Note  the  Six- 
Fan  Blower.  Wish-bone  Steel  Mounting, 
Self-conforming  Bearings,  and.  on  the  Fly- 
wheel Type,  the  genuine  Rockwood  Fibre 
Pulley  which  absolutely  prevents  belt  slip- 
page and  gives  you  maximum  power. 


Write  today  for  free  literature  and  name  of  nearest  Ross  Dealer.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
this  highest-quality  cutter  which  matches  -our  present  power,  operates  at  lowest  cost 
and  cut*  cfean--alwaysl 

THE  E.  W.  B0S8  CO,  515  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
t      FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Distributors 


MbdfR'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  ANT  NnVVOr<lwtrsm,kin,,100(1 
r  l-iTYli  J.  1"U  it  and    over    per  acre 

annually.     Splendid   result*   In   tlx  months. 

,  Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator,  i.  B. 
WAGNEK,  Bhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pae- 
adena,  Calif. 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

I  By  Internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  •  grubbing  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CBESOLITE 
Stay  cleared.     Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  price*.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHB8,  Loomls.  Cat. 


One  dynamite  company  alone  claims  pounds  of  dynamite  per  vear  to  far- 
>  he  filing  12,000.001)  to  15,000,000  J  mers  of  the  United  States". 


Farm  Buildings  Lighted  by  Lightning 

(Written  for  r  u  in.   Rural  Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


J.  C.  Larsen  of  Napa  county  Btarted 
farming  with  $25  capital  at  21  years 
of  age.  He  has  prospered.  But  in  his 
prosperity  he  has  not  forgotten  his 
wife,  as  so  many  prosperous  ranchers 
have  done.  Go  into  the  country  and 
select  a  dozen  ranchers  who  have  In- 
vested in  tractors,  gas  engines,  elec- 
tric pumps,  motor  trucks,  and  highly 
efficient  machinery  to  make  their 
work  easier.  Find  out  how  many  of 
the  dozen  are  still  allowing  their 
wives  to  wash  and  fill  kerosene  lamps 
and  lanterns.  How  many  are  expos- 
ing their  buildings  and  stock  to  danger 
of  fire  by  hanging  or  carrying  lanterns 
around  while  they  or  the  hired  men  do 
the  chores.  How  many  still  allow 
their  wives  to  keep  up  a  hot  Are  in 
the  cookstove  on  the  torrid  summer 
days  of  California,  in  order  to  heat  the 
flat  irons.  See  how  many  of  them  keep 
the  children  busy  for  hours  on  the 
thrilling  job  of  working  the  washing- 
machine  handle  back  and  forth.  How 
maay  are  afraid  to  work  on  the  auto- 
mobile or  motor  truck  or  tractor  In 
the  garage  at  night  because  a  lantern 
might  explode  something. 

Mr.  Larsen  is  not  opulent,  and  he 
has  not  made  full  use  of  his  electric 
opportunities;  but  he  has  practically 
eliminated  fire  hazard  on  his  ranch, 
and  his  wife  irons  the  clothes  with- 
out building  a  fire.  No  power  line 
traverses  the  district  in  which  he 
lives.  Ranchers  there  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  such  a  power  line,  but 
fruitlessly.  Mr.  Larsen  would  not 
wait.  He  invested  $550  in  a  little  gas- 
oline electric-generating  plant,  which 
was  installed  at  the  ranch  last  Octo- 
ber. This  machine  burns  a  gallon  of 
gasolin  mixed  with  one-fifth  pint  of 
lubricating  oil  about  three  forenoons 
per  week — four  gallons  a  week  In 
winter.  Here  is  what  he  gets  out  of 
that  three  or  four  gallons. 

Lights  Everywhere  at  Low  Cost. 

The  house  contains  thirteen  lights, 
mostly  of  40  watts  each,  Including  one 
in  the  cellar,  one  In  the  bathroom,  and 
two  upstairs.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
porches  and  additional  electric  lamps 
light  these.  The  electric  iron  is 
likely  to  be  supplemented  by  an  elec- 
tric washer;  and  that,  later  on,  by 
a  toaster,  electric  vacuum-sweeper, 
electric  motor  for  sewing  machine, 
electric  fans,  etc.  In  the  garage  one 
night  recently  the  truck  had  to  go  out 
early  in  the  morning,  but  had  to  be 
repaired  first.  An  electric  light  with 
long  extension  cord  enabled  Mr.  Lar- 
sen to  do  the  repair  job  before  mid- 
night. Three  bunk  houses  contain 
seven  lights.  Think  of  all  the  lamp- 
cleaning  that  isn't  done  on  this  ranch! 
A  75-watt  lamp  hangs  high  over  the 
barnyard  and  makes  it  light  on  the 
darkest  nights.  It  can  be  turned  off 
or  on,  by  switches  at  the  house  or 
barn.  About  a  dozen  horses  are  kept 
in  the  barn  and  electric  lights  here 
make  early  preparation  or  late  feed- 
ing easy  and  sure,  with  no  lantern  to 
hinder  operations.  A  light  over  the 
haymow,  such  as  is  found  here,  would 
long  ago  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
writer  when  he  was  struggling  with 
tangled  hay  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
dangling  dangerously. 

Small  Electric  Generator. 
The  electric  generator  is  one  of  sev- 
eral reliable  makes  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  consists  of  a  little  one-cylin- 
der engine  direct-connected  to  a  dy- 
namo, the  whole  thing  weighing  only 
322  pounds.  It  is  connected  with  a 
16-cell  storage  battery,  each  cell  rep- 
resenting two  volts  electric  pressure. 
To  charge  these  cells  if  completely 
run  down  would  require  about  nine 
or  ten  hours'  running  of  the  plant, 
with  about  two  gallons  of  gasoline. 
When  fully  charged,  it  shuts  off  auto- 
matically. To  start  the  engine,  Mr. 
Larsen  presses  a  button,  which  per- 
mits electricity  from  the  batteries  to 
run  through  the  dynamo.  This  makes 
it  act  as  a  motor,  which  starts  the 
engine.  Lights  or  other  electric 
equipment  work  aa  well  when  the 
dynamo  is  not  running  as  when  It  is, 
provided  the  battery  cells  are  not  run 
flown  or  their  plates  Insulated  by  gas. 


A  good  shaking  at  long  intervals 
clears  away  the  gas,  Increases  the 
strength  of  the  batteries,  and  de- 
creases the  time  required  to  charge 
them.  Once  a  month  the  generator  is 
run  three  or  four  hours  to  give  the 
battery  an  overcharge.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  easy,  and  economical  to 
operate  and  a  tremendous  conven- 
ience. It  makes  his  buildings  safer, 
his  work  easier,  and  his  wife  more 
agreeable. 


TILL    THE    GROUND   TO  SATE 
ELECTRICITY. 


(Written  for  Paclfle  Bnral  Press.) 

Water  shortage  is  no  more  serious 
than  power  shortage  for  many  irri- 
gators who  use  water  from  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
directors  of  the  Prlnceton-Codora- 
Glenn  Irrigation  District,  through 
Secretary  F.  M.  Porter.  This  district 
has  six  twenty-six  inch  pumps  oper- 
ated by  electric  power  to  pump  out 
of  the  river  into  their  canal  Bystem  at 
two  different  locations.  Last  season 
the  electric  shortage  was  such  that  at 
one  of  the  plants  the  pumps  were  shut 
down  two  hours  per  twenty-four. 
Now  the  directors  are  informed  of  a 
24  per  cent  shortage  to  be  experienced 
in  the  1920  season,  with  no  possibility 
of  later  rains  or  snows  helping  In  the 
heavy  demand  of  July  and  August. 
Where  the  ranchera  would  get  off  If 
not  prepared  long  In  advance  is  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate. 

For  this  reason,  the  directors  have 
announced  that  they  will  Insist  on 
certain  measures  being  taken  to  avoid 
the  customary  waste.  One  of  these 
measures  is  for  rice  growers  to  con- 
struct levees  so  well  that  there  will 
be  no  waste  of  water.  Especially 
where  checks  border  on  sloughs  will 
the  levees  be  required  to  be  built 
some  distance  back  from  the  bank  of 
the  slough  to  avoid  great  seepage  or 
greater  trouble  if  they  break. 

All  persons  using  water  for  general 
fanning  are  requested  to  prepare 
ground  in  the  best  possible  manner 
before  calling  for  irrigation,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  save  all  of  the  rain 
moisture  and  to  get  irrigation  as  deep 
into  the  ground  as  practicable. 


Fine  for 
Irrigation,  too 

This  Simplex 

land  But 


It  is  the 
best,  quickest 
and  easiest  way 
to  ditch  wet  waste 
hind  and  make  it 
yield  big  crops  of 
corn  and  other  pro- 
fitable products,  in- 
stead   of  crawfish, 
bullfrogs,  mosquitos 
and  worthies  swamp 
With  this 


Dltcker  TcTTKtr 

you  can  cut  a 
mile  of  desired 
V-shaped  ditch 
a  day,  down  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Simple,  durable.  All 
steel.  Reversible.  Does  work 
of  100  men  and  does  it  better. 

Write  us  at  once 
for  free  catalog 
and  prices,  stat- 
ing dealer's  name. 
You  will  like  this 
Simplex  way  that 
■vices  your  wet  land  pay. 

Distributors! 
rTm.  WADE  k  CO,  Portland,  Ore. 
H  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  CaL 
B.  HAYMAJT  CO,  Los  Angeles,  C*l. 
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The  Dark  Side  of  the  Dairy 


The  recent  annual  report  of  the 
State  Controller  says  that  between  65 
and  70  per  cent  of  California's  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  past 
decade  has  gone  into  the  cities.  Like- 
wise, for  the  same  period,  the  wealth 
of  the  cities  has  increased  59  per  cent, 
as  against  26  per  cent  for  the  country 
district. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  that  a  survey  of  the  dairy 
situation  by  many  of  the  States 
shows  that  the  cow  population  of  the 
country  is  not  keeping  up  with  human 
population.  At  the  same  time  emi- 
nent medical  authorities  are  crying 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  dairy  products  consumed.  They 
contend  that  for  every  $10  spent  for 
food,  $4.40  of  it  should  go  for  milk 
and  its  products. 

Dairymen  "Getting  Out  of  the  Game." 

Now,  with  these  two  statements  in 
mind,  take  a  look  at  the  darker  side  of 
the  dairy  situation.  Forty-two  dairy 
herds  were  sold  from  the  Orland  dis- 
trict alone  last  year.  Almost  5,000 
dairy  cows  were  sold  by  organized 
dairymen  in  the  territory  from  Orland 
to  Gait  during  1919.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, as  a  State  official  who  ought  to 
know,  says:  "Dairymen  are  falling 
over  each  other  in  an  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  game." 

Dairymen  who  have  gone  out  of 
business  give  as  their  main  reasons, 
the  difficulty  in  getting  reliable  help, 
the  high  price  of  feed,  and  a  loss  of 
faith  in  anybody's  ability  to  get  the 
business  onto  a  profit-paying  basis  in 
time  to  save  them  from  financial  ruin. 

In  some  specially  favored  sections, 
dairymen  are  fairly  prosperous,  and 
herds  are  increasing,  but  these  do  not 
represent  the  average,  and  it  is  the 
average,  if  not  below  the  average,  that 
is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  dairy  industry  of  this  State  can 
pleasure  up  to  the  demands  an  in- 
creasing city  population  is  putting 
upon  it.  With  the  drift  of  population 
still  toward  the  city  and  away  from 
the  farm;  with  a  need  far  greater  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products; 
and  with  dairies  by  the  hundred  going 
out  of  business,  it  may  be  said  without 
any  exaggeration  whatever  that  the 
situation  is  appalling. 

Look  the  Problem  Squarely  in  the 
Face. 

It  is  time  for  everybody  to  look  this 
fact  squarely  in  the  face,  for  it  is  not 
the  problem  of  the  dairy  alone — it  is 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

everybody's  problem.  A  positively 
basic  industry  is  in  jeopardy.  Scarcity, 
at  least,  of  a  vital,  indispensable  food 
stuff  impends  if  conditions  are  not 
speedily  changed  for  the  better. 

It  is  a  mighty  foolish,  short-sighted 
policy  to  cry,  "Hush!"  when  one  at- 
tempts to  bring  out  these  bold  facts; 
yet  there  are  many  who  are  crying, 
"Hush!"  A  publicity  man  recently 
said  to  the  writer:  "If  this  calamity 
howling  is  not  stopped,  there  proba- 
bly will  be  no  dairy  business  left  in  a 
little  while."  Well,  if  we  "let  'er 
drift"  as  the  drift  is  going  now;  if 
we  go  on  trying  to  kid  ourselves  into 
the  notion  that  the  situation  is  not  se- 
rious; if  we  stick  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  refuse  to  face  the  issue 
squarely;  if  we  shout  from  the  house- 
tops the  occasional  success  and  ignore 
the  average  deplorable  condition — if 
we  will  be  "optimists  without  reason," 
it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  dairy 
business  left  in  a  little  while,  at  least, 
as  a  State-wide  and  adequate  enter- 
prise. — 
What's  the  Matter  with  the  Dairy 
Business! 
What's  the  matter  with  the  dairy 
business  as  a  whole?  Why  not  take 
the  answer  of  the  dairymen  who  are 
getting  out  of  it  at  its  face  value? 
The  reasons  they  give  may  help  point 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  if  they 
are  studied  instead  of  ignored. 

The  dairyman's  labor  problem  is 
hear-breaking.  Any  man  who  is 
wrestling  with  it  does  not  harshly 
judge  a  dairyman  if  he  gets  disgusted 
and  quits.  Milkers  are  paid  $90.00 
to  $120.00  a  month  and  board  and 
they  will  not  stay  on  the  job  at 
that.  So  far  the  dairyman  has  heard 
only  two  suggestions  for  relief — the 
milking  machine  and  better  treatment 
of  help.  The  machine  offers  some  re- 
lief in  some  cases,  but  he  who  looks 
to  it  as  a  cure-all  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. It  has  neither  con- 
science nor  brains,  and  some  man  or 
men  must  be  had  to  supply  these 
things,  else  the  machine  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  As  for  the  woman's 
club  suggestion  for  better  treatment  of 
help,  if  some  city  woman  will  breed 
a  cow  that  need  be  milked  but  once  a 
day,  very  agreeable  hours  of  labor 
may  be  arranged  for  the  help.  Until 
then  the  dairyman  knows  about  how 
much  that  suggestion  is  worth.  Labor 
relief  must  come.  From  what  source, 
the  dairyman  does  not  know.  Does 
anybddy  else  know? 


High-Priced  Feed. 

The  market  price  of  feed  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  the  dairyman. 
Right  now  $20.00  a  ton  for  first  cut- 
ting alfalfa  is  the  prospect.  The  dairy- 
man knows  that  he  can  sell  his  cows, 
then  sell  his  feed  on  the  market  and 
make  money  this  year.  He  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  he  can  break  even  if 
he  keeps  his  cows,  runs  his  feed 
through  them  and  turns  their  product 
onto  an  uncertain  market.  Who  is 
going  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him  if  he 
takes  the  course  involving  less  labor 
and  more  money?  Why  is  he  called 
upon  to  be  any  more  of  a  philanthro- 
pist than  any  other  business  man? 

There  are  some  ways  in  which 
dairymen  may  utilize  high-priced  feed 
to  far  better  advantage  than  at  pres- 
ent, as  a  future  article  may  show,  but 
the  big  hope  for  the  dairy  business 
now  is  that  the  associations  formed 
and  forming  may  be  able,  through  co- 
operative marketing,  to  secure  for  the 
dairymen  a  large  enough  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  to  enable  them  to 
go  on  producing  until  the  situation 
can  right  itself.  Say  what  you  will, 
the  co-operative  associations  are  to 
be  the  salvation  of  our  dairy  industry 
if  it  is  saved,  and  if  we  are  wise  we 
will  back  them  to  the  limit. 


BURN 


OR   BURT  DISEASED 
CARCASSES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  carcasses  of  animals  dying  of 
disease  should  be  disposed  of  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  possible  danger  of 
infection  or  contagion  to  living  ani- 
mals is  eliminated.  Also,  it  is  a  dis- 
tress to  a  large  majority  of  people  for 
a  dead  animal  to  be  left  to  putrefy  and 
decay  in  some  place  where  they  can 


not  help  but  be  seen.  Animals  that 
have  died  from  some  highly  conta- 
gious disease  like  hog  cholera  or  an- 
thrax are  of  especial  danger,  and  if 
not  disposed  of  properly  become  a 
source  of  contagion  through  many 
sources  such  as  prowling  dogs,  the 
coyote,  birds  and  even  insects;  there- 
fore, it  behooves  people  to  get  rid  of 
the  danger  immediately. 

Carcasses  should  be  burned  or 
buried,  preferably  the  former.  Dead 
hogs  are  easily  burned  on  account  of 
the  large  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
body.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get 
the  fire  well  started  if  the  carcass  is 
placed  on  something  that  will  keep  it 
up  off  the  ground  so  the  air  can  cir- 
culate freely.  A  couple  of  old  mower 
wheels  will  help  and  answer  for  a 
permanent  crematory.  Then  with  a 
little  wood  and  old  rubbish,  with  a 
quart  or  two  of  coal  oil  and  a  match, 
the  crematory  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

Horse  and  cattle  carcasses  are  more 
difficult  to  burn  completely.  They 
should  be  placed  on  something  similar 
to  the  above,  dry  wood  placed  around 
them  and  the  whole  covered  with 
damp  straw  or  manure.  Then  pour 
coal  oil  on  the  side  of  the  pile  toward 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  and  light. 

The  crematory  should  be  located 
far  enough  from  dwellings  so  no  of- 
fensive odor  can  reach  them,  and 
where  the  prevailing  wind  will  carry 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
away  from  such  dwellings. 

If  the  carcass  is  to  be  buried  the 
hole  should  be  dug  on  level  ground 
and  deep  enough  so  that  it  will  be 
covered  at  least  5  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  located  at  some  distance 
from  any  stream  or  ravine.  To  do 
this  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  the 
hole  will  have  to  be  from  7  to  8  feet 
deep. 

Any  disagreeable  odor  in  handling 
such  carcasses  may  be  almost  if  not 
entirely  eliminated  by  spraying  or 
sprinkling  it  with  a  1  to  50  solution 
of  coal  tar  dip. 


Mesquite  Forage  in  California 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  W 

Some  years  ago  H.  A.  Jastro,  a  well-  j 
known  cattleman,  introduced  the  ' 
large-podded  mesquite  into  Kern 
county  to  improve  the  cattle  ranges. 
The  bushes  grew  from  seeds  produc- 
ing less  than  a  dozen  individuals. 
When  these  specimens  fruited  the 
cattle  at  once  began  to  feed  upon  the 
pods,  and  in  this  manner  the  mesquite 
was  spread  over  a  large  area  lying 
between  Buena  Vista  Lake  reservoir 
and  Button  Willow.  This  land  is 
given  over  entirely  to  pasturage  as 
much  of  it  is  alkaline  and  lacks  facil- 
ities for  irrigation. 

The  mesquite  bushes  form  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  dry  monotonous 
vegetation  by  their  dark  green  appear- 
ance throughout  the  year.  As  the 
mesquite  blooms  and  fruits  twice  each 
year,  its  crop  are  very  valuable  in 
holding  the  ranges  for  cattle.  Cattle 
not  only  greedily  eat  the  pods  from 
the  tree  and  on  the  ground,  but  also 
browse  upon  the  leaves  as  far  as  they 
can  reach.  This  gives  the  mesquite  a 
very  symmetrical  and  pruned  appear- 
ance. As  the  foliage  is  quite  dense  a 
welcome  shade  is  afforded  stock  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

This  species  of  mesquite  has  a  re- 
markable record  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  it  was  introduced  from 
Sonora,  Mexico,  and  has  since  es- 
caped and  become  well  established. 
Over  thousands  of  acres  it  forms  the 


W.  Mackle,  University  of  California.) 

principal  cattle  feed,  and  in  the  mar- 
ket the  ground  pods  are  sold  exactly 
as  ground  barley  is  sold  in  California. 

It  is  significant  that  mesquite  should 
establish  itself  in  Kern  County,  for  it 
is  not  recorded  as  having  been  found 
outside  the  influence  of  the  summer 
tropical  rainy  season,  which  extends 
over  Southern  Arizona  to  Southern 
Nevada  and  Imperial  Valley.  Un- 
doubtedly a  new  and  valuable  forage 
plant  has  been  introduced  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Concerning  his  experience  with  the 
mesquite  Mr.  Jastro  writes:  "I 
brought  some  mesquite  beans  from 
Arizona  over  twenty  years  ago  and 
planted  them  on  salt-grass  land.  They 
have  thrived  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  may  have  to  thin  a  good  many  of 
the  trees  out.  I  find  them  to  be  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year  very  good, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
beans  eaten,  but  also  for  the  browsing. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  are  very  fond 
of  them." 


THE  EVERLASTING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Cattle  that  have  been  wintered  in 
the  Newlands  Project  near  Fallon  are 
boins-  shipped  back  to  the  ranges.  Ttie 
Cazier  and  Weeks  outfits  of  Wells 
have  shipped  two  trainloads  during 
the  past  week.  The  cattle  will  be 
grazed  on  the  early  meadow  pas- 
ture before  being  turned  out  on  the 
ranges. 


There  are  thousands  of  voluntary 
letters- in  the  De  Laval  Company's 
files,  similar  to  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Watkinson,  of  Iowa,  bearing 
out  the  statements  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  long  service  of  De 
Laval  Cream  Separators. 

In  fact,  by  averaging  up  the  years 
of  use,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  life  of  a  De  Laval  is  more 
than  15  years ;  and  that  during  that 
time  they  have  required  little  atten- 
tion or  repairs,  and  have  produced 
the  highest  possible  quantity  and 
quality  of  cream  with  the  least 
time  and  effort. 
That  is  why  there  are  more  De 


"My  De  Laval  Separator  hat 
been  in  use  about  seventeen  yean 
and  is  doing  just  as  good  work  today 
as  when  I  bought  it.  I  think  it  is 
good  for  ten  years  longer.  With 
butter-fat  at  present  prices  no  one 
can  afford  to  use  a  cheap  machine. 

When  looking  around  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  separator  to  buy  1 
found  that  all  the  creameries  in  our 
vicinity  were  using  the  De  Laval. 
The  thought  struck  me,  what  is  good 
enough  for  the  creameryman  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  my  experience 
proves  I  made  no  mistake." 

Ed.  Watkinson 


Lavals  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
buy  a  De  Laval. 


The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad 

to  demonstrate  a  De  Laval.     If  you  do 

not    know    his    name,    write    to  nearest 
De  Laval  office 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


The 


Largest  Dairy   Supply  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 


61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies 
the  World  Over 
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California  Cattlemen  at  Los  Angeles 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  serai-annual  convention  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association  in 
session  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  was 
successful  beyond  expectations.  Sec- 
retary Stollery  reports  an  attendance 
of  150  to  250  delegates  at  every  ses- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  manifesting 
an  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  the  betterment  of  cattle- 
growing  conditions  in  California. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  the  first  of  the 
year  400  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  organization  making  a 
total  now  of  1700  members.  Going  at 
this  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  1920  the  C. 
C.  A.  will  be  an  organization  of  3000 
members,  owning  approximately  800,- 
000  of  the  1,700,000  cattle  owned  in 
California. 

President  Bixby  opened  the  conven- 
tion in  an  address  to  the  members 
outlining  his  policy  and  plans  and 
early  in  the  session  voiced  his  disap- 
proval of  Union  Stock  Yards  for  any 
city  in  California,  and  told  why  he 
thought  it  would  be  against  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  cattlemen  of  the  State  to 
have  such  yards  established. 

A  very  good  idea  can  be  gained  of 
what  was  discussed  and  accomplished 
at  this  convention  by  reading  the  res- 
olutions passed  practically  unani- 
mously, one  or  two  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  full  and  the  gist  of  the 
others  given. 

The  resolution  on  the  question  of 
Union  Stock  Yards  in  any  city  in  Ca'- 
ifornia  follows: 


"Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  California  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation that  certain  parties  are  ad- 
vocating the  establishment  of  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles; and,  whereas,  the  advisability 
of  the  establishment  of  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  California  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  before  the  Cattle- 
men's Association  of  California  on 
many  occasions;  and  whereas,  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  position  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  in  convention 
assembled,  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
April  16,  1920,  do  unalterably  oppose 
the  establishment  of  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  or 
at  any  other  point  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia." 

Among  other  resolutions  passed  was 
one  calling  attention  to  the  amount 
invested  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  the  immense  income  derived 
from  it,  and  the  comparatively  small 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  carry- 
ing on  the  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
\  ment  of  Agriculture,  and  asking  it  be 
continued. 

■Overgrazing  of  ranges  received  at- 
tention in  form  of  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Farm  Bureau  to  use  its 
influence  against  the  practice. 

Uniform  inspection  of  meat  pro- 
ducts was  advocated  instead  of  the 
system   now   in   vogue  where  some 


slaughter-houses  are  subject  to  city 
inspection  and  others  to  that  of  the 
Federal  government 

The  convention  endorsed  all  live- 
stock shows  in  the  State  and  the  Los 
Angeles  show  in  particular. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  work  carried  on  by  Di- 
rector Hecke,  Dr.  Iverson  and  Super- 
intendent Newsom  was  especially 
commended. 


Finally,  "the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  individuals  for  hospitality  and  en- 
tertainment, and  also  to  the  officers 
of  the  association  for  their  efforts  for 
the  success  of  the  convention. 

The  location  of  the  next  convention 
was  not  settled,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  of  those  interested  that  con- 
ventions will  be  held  at  different 
points  throughout  the  State  at  proper 
intervals. 


The  Time,  the  Place,  and  the  Sale 


May  5th  at  noon  is  the  time,  Santa 
Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  the 
place,  and  the  greatest  and  best  offer- 
ing of  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle  ever 
sent  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
sale.  Do  not  forget  what  A.  C.  Hal  1 1 - 
well,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Shorthorn 
World,  wrote  about  this  herd  after  he 
had  traveled  from  Los  Angeles  to  Van- 
couver, when  he  said:  "Thos.  Harri- 
son's herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns  is 
really  one  of  the  great  ones,  not  only 
of  the  State  but  of  the  country." 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  breed  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  milk  from  them 
is  largely  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
city  of  London.  One  of  the  early 
herds  in  California  was  that  of  Ash- 
burner  at  Baden,  and  in  recent  years 
Thos.  Harrison,  who  has  known  the 
type  all  his  life,  has  founded  a  won- 
derful herd  at  Santa  Rosa.  Animals 
from  such  herds  as  the  Otis  herd  of 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  the  Foothills  Herd 
of  Carlton,  Oregon,  the  Innisfail  Herd 


The  Cheapest  feed  to  buy 
is  the  Best 


3  cdv^Lut  c£    f£cc£,  tyf-VLA- 


Feeding  cheap  feeds  is  not 
economy. 

No  other  factor  will  de- 
crease your  milk  yield  as 
quick.  Poor  cows  and  poor 
feed  absolutely  spell  failure. 
Stop  feeding  poor  cows  and 
stop  feeding  cheap  feeds. 

BESGRADE 

Dairy  Feed 

la  absolutely  guaranteed  to  in- 
crease your  present  milk  yield — 
because  it  is  a  feed  that  is  bal- 
anced against  the  roughage  you 
feed.  It  contains  all  the  food  ele- 
ment'* necessary  for  heavy  milk 
production. 

You  are  not  experimenting  with 
Besgrade  Dairy  Feed — because  the 
experience  of  the  oldest  manufac- 
turer of  balanced  rations  is  back 
of  it  and  guarantee  it  to  produce 
t>etter  results  than  you  are  now 
sretting. 

Do  you  want  to  increase  the 
milk  yield  of  yoor  herd?  Write 
and  flak  us  about  guaranteed  re- 
sults. ' 


Great  Western  Milling;  Co. 

Mas  <£^ztgpfcr  ° 


— and — 


Northwestern  Milling  Co.,  San  Francisco 


of  Suisun,  the  John  Lynch  Herd  of 
Petal  uma,  and  others  of  merit  and 
prominence  are  listed. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  over  each  and 
every  animal  in  the  offering,  but  a 
representative  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  visited  the  herd  several 
times  during  the  past  year  with  al- 
ways a  growing  admiraton  for  the 
herd,  both  individually  and  collect- 
ively. A  recent  trip  to  Santa  Rosa  for 
the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
animals  catalogued  for  the  sale  only 
confirmed  former  impressions.  Just 
the  type,  conformation,  quality,  size 
and  characteristics  all  around  desired 
in  the  dual-purpose  animal. 

Take  as  an  example,  Foothills'  Cor- 
poral, that  Mr.  Harrison  purchased 
from  Foothills  Herd,  owned  by  W.  B. 
Ayer  of  Carlton.  This  bull,  strong  in 
the  blood  of  the  Clays,  is  a  wonderful 
animal.  Any  one  is  safe  in  saying  this 
as  he  was  made  grand  champion  at 
the  Portland  stock  show  last  fall  by 
Finley  McMartin,  but  aside  from  this, 
any  one  with  the  true  type  of  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull  in  mind  would 
know  at  once  that  here  was  an  ani- 
mal of  exceptional  merit.  His  lines 
are  good,  fleshing  excellent,  with  a 
front  masculine  but  with  enough  re- 
finement to  show  sufficient  dairy 
quality  but  not  too  much. 

As  this  is  a  sale  largely  of  females, 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  men- 
tioning one  particular  attraction  in 
this  line,  and  that  is  the  cow  Naomi 
2d,  which  is  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  the  catalogue.  From  the  picture 
she  looks  almost  too  smooth,  but  she 
is  an  excellent  producer  and  has  won- 
derful quality.  Her  grandam,  Rose  of 
Glenside,  has  a  record  of  18,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year.  The  young  females 
all  are  exceptionally  high-class  stock 
and  any  one  needing  such  animalF 
should  not  miss  this  sale. 

The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  pavilion 
on  the  Sonoma  County  Fair  Grounds 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Rosa.  A 
sales  ring  and  ample  bleachers  have 
been  erected  under  cover  so  that,  rain 
or  shine,  hot  weather  or  cold,  the  vis- 
itors will  be  comfortable. 


SK  Cl.SSITL    PEHORNIXG  WITH 
CAUSTIC. 


Where  caustic  has  been  used  to  kill 
the  horn  buttons  on  calves,  one  often 
sees  heifers  with  one  horn  or  with  two 
badly  shaped  ones,  indicating  that  a 
poor  job  was  done. 

A  Danish  dairyman  who  gets  uni- 
formly good  results  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  his  follow-up  practice:  He 
applies  the  caustic  first  when  the  calf 
is  three  or  four  days  old,  rubbing  the 
dampened  caustic  stick  over  the  whole 
button  surface  until  the  blood  shows 
through  the  skin  from  which  the  hair 
has  previously  been  clipped.  He 
thinks  it  is  not  best  to  bring  the  blood 
through  the  skin  but  to  stop  when 
the  burn  shows  blood-red.  Five  days 
later  the  patient  is  examined.  If  the 
skin  over  the  button  looks  dark  blue 
or  bears  a  healthy  scab,  the  job  is 
done.  If  neither  of  these  conditions 
is  found,  the  original  operation  is  re- 
peated. He  finds  that  it  is  never  nec- 
essary to  apply  the  caustic  more  than 
twice,  but  often  necessary  to  make  the 
second  application  to  insure  perfect 
results. 


The  Tulare  Livestock  Show  is  to  be 
held  Sept.  14th  to  18th  next.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  will  have  the  work  in 
charge  this  year:  G.  C.  Harris,  pres- 
ident; G.  C.  Burnett,  vice-president; 
Jno.  A.  Rollins,  secretary;  Jno.  T. 
Crowe,  treasurer.  A  complete  pro- 
gram will  be  issued  soon. 


April  24,  1920 
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MARK   THE  DATE 

Wednesday,  May  5th,  1  920 

THE    FIRST   GREAT   PUBLIC   SALE  OP 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Ever  Held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

^2=43  rcmales=9  Bulls=^g 


THE 
BEST 


FOOTHILLS   CORrORAL,  510415 
First   In   Class  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  Portland,  1019 


An.  offering  supreme,  representing 
the  best  of  the  leading  herds  of  the 
world. 

Established  breeders  want  such 
cattle  as  these  and  beginners  ought  to 
know  this  as  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  the  country  to  obtain  foundation 
stock. 

Type,  Beauty,   Size,  Constitution, 
Performance  at  the  Pail,  Breed- 
ing, All  of  the  Very  Best 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  MISS 
THIS  SALE 

As  the  offering  includes  most  of  the 
blue  ribbon  winners  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  cows  now  on  official  test. 

All  animals  tuberculin  tested  and  tem- 
perature charts  can  be  seen  on  day  of 
sale. 


The  Catalog  Tells  the  Story 

Write  to 

THOMAS  HARRISON,  Prop.  SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


HARRY  C.  CRANKE, 
Nezperce,  Idaho 


Auctioneers : 


Lunch  at  11  a.  m.   Sale  at  12  m. 


LEACHMAN  &  SNOOK, 
Sacramento 
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Don't  Miss  This  Sale 

Registered  Molsteins 

The  character  of  the  registered  Holsteins  in  W.  J.  Higdon's  famous 
herd  is  such  that  their  sale  is  bound  to  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
breed  as  one  of  the  real  events.  The  herd  will  be  dispersed  except  the 
young  daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  at 

Sale  Pavilion,  Tulare,  California 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1920 

SIX  30  TO      POUND  COWS! 
TWENTY  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER! 
COWS  \M>  HEIFERS  WITH  1000-LB.,  800-LBs  AND  700-LB. 
\  EARL'S  BUTTER  RECORDS  I 
ILHOSt  ALE  IK   CALF  TO   KING    KORNDYKE   PONTIAC  20TH! 
KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20TB  HIMSELF! 
THREE  OF  H IS  SONS  OUT  <>l  SO-POUND  l>\MS: 
OTHER  BULLS  OF  ROYAL  BREEDING 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal 
tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 

MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

JT.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.         C  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  California. 
AUCTIONEERS: 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  ingeles)  COL.  GEO.  If.  BELL,  Tnlare 


A   QUALITY  OFFERING 
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REGISTERED 
MOLSTEINS 
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SALE    PAVILION,    TULARE.  CALIF. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1920 

This  is  admittedly  the  most  uniformly  desirable  lot  of  rattle  that  has  appeared  in  a 
consignment  sale  at  this  popular  sale  place.  There  is  a  wealth  of  (rood  breeding,  high 
production  records,  excellent  type,  and  the  females  are  bred  to  bulls  of  outstanding 
merit.     There  are  no  tail-end.   out-ofcondition  consignments  in  this  sale. 

38  head  in  this  sale  are  consigned  by  R.  C.  Sturgeon,  who  is  wiling  all  of  his  females 
of  milking  age  and  a  number  of  good  heifers,  because  of  the  recent  sale  of  his  ranch. 
Practically  every  female  in  his  consignment  is  bred  to  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ABBEKERK.  son 
of  Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke,  and  a  daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy.  that  made  35 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days  after  having  made  over  34  lbs.  at  previous  freshening. 

K  F.  GI/ERIN,  Visalia.  sells  one  of  the  very  best  lots  that  has  ever  left  Sunnyside, 
all  of  breeding  age  in  calf  to  KING  SADIE  VALE  IDYL  SEGIS.  who  is  by  a  son  of  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  and  out  of  a  86-lb.  4-ycar-old  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

ALEX  WHALEV,  Tulare,  sells  a  great  30-pound  cow  and  two  beautiful  heifers,  all  in 
calf  to  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  ACME  2ND.  five  of  whose  seven  nearest  dams  average 
1154  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD.  H.  E.  Spires.  Caruthers.  sells  four  choice  females,  all  In  calf  to 
SIR  PIEBE  DE  KOL  SEGIS  PONTIAC.  son  of  the  famous  King  Seg.s  Pontiac  Count,  and 
sire  of  the  33-lb.  3-year-old  State  record  cow  of  Kansas. 

LKS  McCRACKEN,  Ripon.  sells  ten  open  heifers,  mostly  ready  to  breed,  including  grand- 
daughters of  Colantba  Johanna  Lad  and  daughters  of  35.  32.  and  31-pound  sires. 
COWS  WITH  RECORDS  IT  TO  OVER  30  LBS.  BUTTER  IN  7  RAYS. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  COWS  WITH  RECORDS  I  P  TO  OVER  29  LBS. 
GRANDDAUGHTERS  or  KIM.  KllKMiUK  -ADIE  VALE. 
GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  SKi.IS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE. 
SEVERAL  SPLENDID  DAUGHTERS  OF  ARCADY  PONTIAC  WAYNE  UENGERVEXD. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  Til  BEE  TIMES  GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL, 
KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  FRILLY. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL    M  ill.  2ND. 
One  of  the  very  best  opportunities  of  the  season  to  buy  clean,  well-bred  females  of 
excellent  type  in  calf  to  outstanding  bulls. 
Kvery  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  Breeder;  every  animal  over 
six  months  old  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 
MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

1.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
*.DcUoneere  —  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,   Los  Angeles;    COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tnlare. 


For  Sale=A  Complete  Dairy 

120  COWS,  including  many  first-calf  heifers.  Cow-testing  Association  Records  for  all. 
Produce  around  1000  pounds  of  milk  per  string  of  30  cows.  Will  sell  2  strings  or  more: 
also  2  or  3  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  and  upwards  of  60  young  heifers,  bred  and  unbred. 

COMPLETE  DAIRY  AND  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Very  reasonable  lease  on  concrete  four-string  milking  bam.  outbuildings  and  175  acres 
of  alfalfa.  Electrically  equipped  throughout;  '»  mile  north  of  Pie  as  an  ton.  Alameda  Co.. 
Calif.  We  are  compelled  to  sell  because  other  interests  demand  all  our  time  and  atten- 
tion. This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  a  fine  paying  dairy  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  State. 

CALL  OR  WRITE 


K00PMAN  DAIRY  COMPANY, 


Box  201,  Pleasanton,  Calif. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERF0RD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup   Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-)b.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Kaolung  Oil  Cake  Meal. — I  would 
like  to  know  the  feeding  value  of  Kao- 
lung  Oil  Cake  Meal,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  from  ground  raisin 
seed.  Is  it  a  good  feed  for  cows,  hogs 
and  chickens? — E.  S..  Petaluma. 

Several  samples  of  Kaolung  oil  cake  i 
meal  have  been  submitted  for  exami-  ! 
nation,  both  to  this  division  and  to 
the  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Berkeley, 
and  chemical  analyses  of  the  same 
have  been  made  by  Professor  Jaffa. 
The  analyses  have  shown  that  this  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  resin 
oil  contains  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
fiber,  about  as  much  nitrogen-free 
extract,  about  12  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein, 2  per  cent  fat,  and.  3  per  cent 
ash.  The  nutritive  effect  of  the  ma- 
terial, therefore,  depends  on  its  con- 
tents of  nitrogen — free  extract,  pro- 
tein and  fat.  So  far  as  the  first  sub- 
stance is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  it  has  a  similar  feeding 
value  as  that  found  in  ordinary  feed- 
ing stuffs.  The  fiber  in  raisin  seeds 
is  largely  made  up  of  stone  cells  that 
are  very  hard  to  digest.  The  feeding 
value  of  the  material  depends,  there- 
fore, primarily  on  its  low  oil  and  pro- 
tein contents,  and  on  whatever  diges- 
tible carbohydrates  that  it  may  con- 
tain. The  chances  are  that  it  would 
be  an  expensive  feed  at  any  price  at 
which  it  is  offered  for  sale. — Prof.  F. 
W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis. 


changed  to  include  more  mineral 
matter.  Give  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Cod  liver  oil,  4  ounces;  syrup 
lacto-phosphate  of  lime,  12  ounces; 
lime  water,  12  ounces.  Mix  and  shake 
thoroughly.  Give  tablespoonful  in 
feed  3  times  daily. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Rupture  in  Young  Pigs. — What  is 
the  cause  and  can  anything  be  done 
for  rupture  in  little  pigs? — R.  G.  R., 

Sacramento. 

Most  of  the  ruptures  or  hernias  in 
young  pigs  are  congenital,  although  a 
few  cast's  are  caused  by  injury.  Gen- 
erally such  animals  had  better  be  de- 
stroyed as  nothing  but  a  surgical  op- 
eration by  some  one  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  will  be  of 
any  avail.  If  a  large  percentage  of 
pigs  of  known  ancestry  are  ruptured, 
such  matings  in  the  future  should  be 
eliminated. — Livestock  Editor. 


Leucorrhea. — Cow  has  an  intermit- 
tent vaginal  discharge,  which  is  usu- 
ally white  or  slightly  yellowish,  and 
sometimes  fetid.  Would  such  condi- 
tion prevent  her  breeding?  Kindly 
prescribe  treatment. — N.  J.  H.,  Clovis. 

Treatment  should  be  carried  out  ex- 
plicitly. Irrigate  with  a  1%  solution 
of  lysol  on  first  day,  then  with  % 
ounce  of  baking  soda  in  1  pint  warm 
water  on  second,  continuing  this  al- 
ternation for  10  days,  when  progress 
should  be  reported. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Indigestion. — A  heifer  9  months  old 
had  indigestion.  Given  medicine  she 
got  better,  but  has  bloated  more  or 
less  since.  I  used  alfalfa  hay,  rolled 
barley  and  Suremilk.  Is  not  doing 
well. — E.  M.,  Dos  Palos. 

Remove  the  cause  and  see  that  it  is 
not  repeated.  The  heifer  is  not  able 
to  digest  the  good  given.  Give  a  good 
purgative.  Give  nothing  but  grass  and 
green  feed  and  plenty  of  water  to 
drink.  Avoid  all  dry  feed.  Give  fol- 
lowing prescription:  Dilute  nitric  acid, 
4  draebms;  tincture  cardamon  com- 
pound, 24  ounces.  Mix  and  give  one 
tablespoonful  in  drinking  water  3  or 
4  times  daily. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Abortion  in  Swine. — In  case  of  abor- 
tion among  swine,  is  there  danger  of 
it  occurring  again  if  sows  are  rebred 
inside  of  3  months?  Is  there  danger 
of  the  male  hog  carrying  the  infec- 
tion?—J.  O.  J.,  Chico. 

Yes,  to  both  questions.  Any  one 
having  this  trouble  in  their  swine 
herd  should  write  to  the  Division  of 
Veterinary  Science,  University  Farm, 
Davis,  for  their  circular  entitled, 
"Abortion  in  Swine." — Livestock  Ed- 
itor. 


Colostrum  for  Calves. — Is  the  milk 
from  a  cow  that  has  just  freshened  fit 
to  feed  calves  2  to  3  months  old  if 
mixed  with  skim  milk? — W.  H.  M., 
Oakdale. 

The  colostrum  or  milk  from  a  cow 
that  has  just  freshened  is  laxative, 
and  while  perfectly  wholesome  should 
be  fed  with  care  to  calves  of  the  age 
mentioned.  The  proportion  of  pro- 
tein is  much  higher  in  the  new  milk 
than  in  normal  milk  due  to  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  albumin.  One 
part  of  the  colostrum  to  3  parts  of 
skim  milk  should  be  safe,  but  a  look- 
out must  be  kept  for  signs  of  scours. 
— Livestock  Editor. 


Rickets. — I  have  a  sow  7  months  old 
which  weighs  265  pounds.  Limps  in 
her  hind  feet,  and  when  standing  she 
lifts  one  foot  after  another.  What  is 
the  remedy? — E.  L.,  Fresno. 

Not  enough  mineral  matter  in  bones. 
Sometimes  there  is  digestive  trouble, 
but    not    always.    Feed    should  be 


Failure  to  Dreed. — A  cow  calved  on 
Christmas  day,  is  healthy,  but  has  not 
come  in  heat  since.    What  is  the 

I  trouble? — J.  G.  L.,  Arroyo  Grande. 
Your  cow  will  not  come  in  season 
until  an  abnormal  corpus  luteum  is 
broken  down  and  removed  frc^m  the 
ovary.  This  requires  the  services  of 
a    skilled    veterinarian. — Dr.    E.  J. 

1  Creely. 

Lumpy   Jaw   or   Tuberculosis. — A 

steer  has  a  tumor  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  Rubbing  causes  it  to  bleed. 
The' animal  is  growing  thinner.  Ad- 
vice is  requested. — R.  McC,  Selma. 

Consult  a  graduate  veterinarian.  It 
may  be  either  actinomycosis  or  tuber- 
culosis. It  will  require  careful  exam- 
ination to  differentiate. — Dr.  E.  J. 
Creely. 

Castration  Age.— At  what  age  is  it 
best  to  castrate  colts?— A  Subscriber, 
Holtville. 

If  the  development  of  the  animal  is 
normal,  at  the  age  of  one  year.  If. 
owing  to  disease  or  improper  nourish- 
ment, the  animal  is  small  or  weak, 
the  operation  may  be  deferred  until 
the  second  year. — Livestock  Editor. 


CALIFORNIA  COW  NEAR  TOP. 


Thos.  Harrison,  proprietor  of  Santa 
Rosa  Stock  Farm,  and  breeder  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns,  is  somewhat  elated 
over  the  performance  of  his  cow, 
Naomi  2d.  She  is  among  the  22  high- 
est record  cows  of  the  breed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of 
February.  She  produced  during  that 
period  1,312  lbs.  of  milk  and  41  lbs.  of 
fat,  and  was  third  from  the  top  in  the 
six  cows  in  the  list  from  Oregon  and 
California. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  included  this  cow 
in  his  Milking  Shorthorn  sale,  sched- 
uled for  May  5th  at  Santa  Rosa,  and 
breeders  are  hereby  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  great  cow  at  their 
own  price. 


Ground  floor  box  stalls  are  the  best 
for  colts. 


LITTLE  SWEETHEARTS  HOME  AT 
T.  S.  GLIDE'S. 


A  misleading  statement  was  unin- 
tentionally incorporated  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  purchase  recently 
by  the  Ormondale  Company  of  Red- 
wood City  of  5  Scotch  Shorthorn  fe- 
males, when  Ormondale  Ranch  was 
given  as  the  "home"  of  Little  Sweet- 
heart, the  1919  International  grand 
champion  female.  Little  Sweetheart 
was  purchased  in  April,  1919,  at  public 
sale  by  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis,  who  de- 
veloped the  animal  and  brought  hei 
to  her  1919  championship  form. 


Sheep  cannot  endure  close  housing- 
If  they  are  kept  in  the  barn  all  of  the 
time  in  winter  they  should  have  at 
least  twenty  square  feet  each. 
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The  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


HERE'S  an  announcement  of  great  importance  to  YOU — to 
every  farmer  owning  cows ;  for  it  brings  to  American  Dairy- 
men the  latest  development  in  Cream  Separator  Construction — 
the  EMPIRE- BALTIC  Cream  Separator,  with  the  MILLION 
DOLLAR  BOWL. 

Seems  like  a  lot  of  money  for  a  manufacturer  to  spend  on  a  Separator  Bowl, 
doesn't  it  ?  But  when  you  consider  what  it  rneans  to  cow-owners,  a  million 
dollars  is  only  "a  drop  in  the  bucket"  to  what  the  EMPIRE  Million  Dollar 
Bowl  will  save  each  year  for  American  Farmers.  • 

For  this  wonderful  bowl,  the  product  of  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  a 
score  of  the  foremost  separator  engineers,  sets  a  new  standard  of  separator 
performance : 

It  is  self-centering  and  self-balancing;  practically 
no  vibration  ;  and  so  does  not  agitate  the  milk  ; 
it  skims  clean  all  the  time ;  it  is  easy  to  turn, 
f rictionless ;  once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  life; 
its  discs  are  interchangeable — a  great  conveni- 
ence in  cleaning  and  assembling.  It  is  the  last 
word  in  Bowl  construction — Simple,  efficient, 
convenient  and  practically  everlasting. 

Compare  the  Empire-Baltic  with  any  other  separator!  And  remember,  in 
making  the  comparison,  that  your  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost  in  the  bowl. 

Investigate  the  Bowl 

You'll  find  other  Separators  as  good  looking  as 
the  Umpire- Baltic — no  manufacturer  has  a  cor- 
ner on  good  looks.  You'll  find  other  Separators  made,  like 
the  Empire-Baltic,  out  of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
— anyone  can  buy  the  best  grades  of  materials.  But  you'll 
find  only  one  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR 
BOWL  —  an  exclusive  EMPIRE-BALTIC  feature- 
fully  covered  by  basic  patents. 


This  trade-mark  is  found  on  the  Supreme 
Separator.  It  is  displayed  by  the  Best  Separa- 
tor Dealers  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the 
sign  of  Highest  Quality  in  materials,  workman- 
ship and  service.  It  is  the  "Family  Coat  of  Arms" 
of  the  leading  line  of.  Dairy  Machinery — EMPIRE. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 


Manufacturers  of  Empire  Milkers 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 


FOR  SALE  AT 

Private  Treaty 

We  have  listed  and  priced 
for  immediate  sale  a  num- 
ber of  choice  animals  of 
both  sexes  from  our 

Los  Altos  and  Brentwood 
Herds 

In  building  up  these  herds 
during  the  past  five  years 
we  have  adhered  rigidly  to 
a  high  standard  of 

Health,  Type  and  Breeding 

We  now  offer  you  selec- 
tions from  these  excep- 
tional herds.  Animals  of 
both  sexes  in  lots  of  one  to 
fifty.    Many  in  calf  to  our 

phenomenal  yearly  record 
bulls. 

Ideal  for  Foundation  Herds 

START  -  RIGHT 

BUY  THEM  HEALTHY 

We  are  not  offering  cheap 
cattle,  but  our  prices  are 
reasonable  and  strictly 
consistent  with  quality  and 
health.    Remember,  a 

Federal  Health  Certificate 

with  every  animal.   If  this 
means  anything  to  you 

BUY  FROM 

TOYON  FARM 
ASSOCIATION 

Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

FARMS  AT 

Brentwood  and  Los  Altos 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


April  27-28th — Southern  Calif.  Breeders. 
Holsteins,  Los  Angeles. 

 .  Thos.  Harrison.  Milking-  Shorthorns. 

Santa  Rosa. 

May  Oth — W.  J.  Higdon.  Holsteins,  Tulare. 

May  C>th — R.  C  Sturgeon  and  others.  Hol- 
steins. Tulare. 

May  12th — Lecman  &  Kilgore,  Holstein  dis- 
persal. Ripon. 


The  Dairy. 

The  name  of  the  celebrated  son  of 
Tilly  Alcarta  and  Carnation  King  Syl- 
via is  King  Sylvia  Alcarta.  Surely  a 
name  to  conjure  with. 

Gion  Gibson,  of  Williams,  will  rep- 
resent the  State  Holstein  Friesian  As- 
sociation on  the  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  Dairy  Cow  Competition  which 
is  being  planned  by  the  University 
Farm. 

Bostrand  and  Johnstone  of  Corona 
recently  had  a  sale  of  grade  dairy 
cows,  where  they  received  for  one 
grade  Holstein  seven  years  old  the 
tidy  little  sum  of  $700.  Col.  Rhoades 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, he  having  done  the  selling. 

Martin  J.  Haas,  of  College  Park,  a 
practical  dairyman  with  a  good  string 
of  grades,  has  shown  his  confidence 
in  registered  cattle  by  purchasing  a 
young  bred  heifer  from  the  Lewis 
Company  for  $800.  the  animal  being 
in  calf  to  their  herd  sire,  Ormsby 
Segis  Marie  Lad. 

Dr.  Hand,  of  Orland,  has  ten  pure- 
b*ed  Jerseys  in  his  milking  string,  in- 
cluding two  2-year-old  heifers.  They 
received  ordinary  dairy  care  and  feed 
with  twice  a  day  milking.  The  small- 
est fat  yield  was  57  lbs  and  the  larg- 
est 76  lbs.  for  the  month.  Hasn't  the 
good  doctor  a  right  to  crow  a  bit? 

M.  Fortini,  Jersey  breeder  of  Or- 
lando, goes  in  for  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  His  cow,  Estelle  Croyden 
Foulkes,  is  rolling  out  3  lbs.  of  fat 
a  day,  while  his  7  months  old  heifer 
Isolda  of  Tintagel.  will  make  the  boys 
go  some  to  beat  her  at  the  fall  fairs 
and  she  may  go  to  the  International. 

January  1st,  1019,  found  the  Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Cow  Testing  Ass'n  with 
33  herds  and  1,000  cows.  Now  they 
have  87  herds  with  2,224  cows.  They 
started  the  year  with  14  grade  bulls 
and  wound  up  the  year  with  13  of 
these  replaced  by  purebreds.  Only 
one  grade  bull  in  87  herds  is  doing 
pretty  well. 

E.  E.  Greenough,  proprietor  of  Sun- 
shine Farm  and  breeder  of  Jerseys  at 
Merced,  writes  he  has  recently  sold 
the  bull,  Duchess  Exile  King  to  Silvia 
Stornetta,  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Also 
that  their  senior  yearling  heifer  prom- 
ises to  finish  a  yearly  production  rec- 
ord in  Class  AA  with  400  lbs.  of  fat  or 
more  to  her  credit. 

Azevedo  Bros.,  of  San  Jose,  have  just 
purchased  from  the  Lewis  Company  a 
good  young  son  of  the  foundation  cow 
Tora,  one  of  the  Stanford-bred  cows 
which  has  proven  a  very  consistent 
producer.   At  twelve  years  one  month 
I  of  age  running  at  pasture  she  has  just 
J  completed  a  seven  day  record  of  22.13 
i  lbs.  of  butter,  an  extremely  creditable 
record  for  that  age.    Her  milk  pro- 
duction for  14  days  was  1002.5  lbs. 

A  consignment  sale  of  much  import- 
ance coming  on  May  6th  is  that  to  be 
held  at  Tulare,  when  65  head  of  the 
best  of  Holstein-Friesians  owned  in 
Tulare  county  will  pass  through  the 
sales  ring.  The  consignors  are  R.  C. 
Sturgeon  and  Alex  Whaley,  of  Tulare, 
!  H.  E.  Spires,  of  Caruthers,  R.  F. 
Guerin,  of  Visalia,  and  Les  McCracken 
I  of  Ripon.  Many  high  record  cows  and 
young  animals  having  many  ancestors 
of  record  catalogued. 

One  of  the  coming  events  in  Hol- 
stein circles  is  the  sale  of  55  head  of 
registered  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  by 
W.  J.  Higdon  at  Tulare  on  May  5th. 
Mr.  Higdon's  herd  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  their  remarkable  records  and 
prizes  won  in  the  show  ring.  Among 
the  offerings  are  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  of  oyer  30  lbs.  of  butter 
in  7  days  and  among  them  is  the  Cali- 


fornia state  record  3  year  old  and 
also  some  excellent  long  distance 
record  animals.  All  animals  tubercu- 
lin tested. 

Tulare  creameries  have  paid  out 
over  $232,000  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  amounts  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  follows:  Dairy- 
men's Co-operative  $68,052.51,  butter- 
fat  71c,  butterfat  96,458.3  lbs.,  Good 
Luck  Creamery,  $11,404.90;  prices, 
sweet  cream  74c,  churned  cream  69c, 
milk  85c;  Los  Angeles  Creamery, 
$134,947.10,  sweet  cream  72%c,  churn-, 
ed  cream  70^c,  milk  85c;  Carpenter 
Milk  Products  Co.,  $18,000,  milk  ftc. 

The  Lewis  Company  reports  sales 
from  its  Baywood  herd,  at  Hollister, 
as  follows:  To  Hudson  &  Hamilton, 
San  Jose,  a  good  son  of  Lady  Bopelen 
Pontiac,  together  with  peveral  high- 
grade  heifers;  to  M.  J.  Haas  of  Col- 
lege Park,  the  fine  heifer,  Maplewood 
Northern  Rideau,  in  calf  to  their 
yearly  record  herd  sire,  Ormsby  Segis 
Marie  Lad;  to  Ernest  Gleason,  of  San 
Juan,  a  very  showy  son  of  the  founda- 
tion cow,  Christeria  Overton  Mech- 
thilde  3d.  The  Lewis  Company  has 
recently  purchased  a  number  of  unus- 
ually fine  animals,  to  be  added  to  Bay- 
wood  Herd,  including  daughters  of 
Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia  15th, 
from  W.  E.  Abbott,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  also  several  heifers  related  to 
sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad.  This 
young  son  of  the  great  yearly  produc- 
er, Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  individuals  ever  developed  in 
California.  He  is  now  about  eighteen 
months  old. 


have  some  of  them  in  the  Futurity 

Class  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
A.    B.    Humphrey,    the  Berkshire 

breeder  of  Escalon,  reports  the  last 
rain  lasting  24  hours  and  coming  gent- 
ly so  that  it  was  all  absorbed.  His 
spring  pig  crop  is  an  excellent  one  and 
stock  is  looking  fine  with  the  best  of 
prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

W.  F.  Sandercock.of  the  Sandercock 
Land  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  he  has  just  received  a  very  fine 
young  Berkshire  boar  from  N.  H. 
Gentry  of  Sedala,  Mo.  The  name  of 
this  boar  is  "Baron  Duke  226th"  and 
is  of  the  same  breeding  of  the  Nation- 
al Grand  Champion  Baron  Duke  201st, 
which  formerly  headed  Mr.  Sander- 
cock's  herd.  He  is  not  only  "bred  in 
the  purple"  but  is  an  excellent  indi- 
vidual having  a  strong  loin,  large 
hams  and  plenty  of  bone. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Chas.  Rule  ,  of  Duncan's  Mills,  the 
well  known  Hereford  breeder,  recently 
shipped  some  two  year  old  bulls  to 

Hawaii. 

Cattle  from  the  United  States  find 
much  favor  among  the  livestock 
breeders  of  Uruguay  and  an  increas- 
ing trade  may  be  looked  for  from  that 

country. 

There  were  reported  in  the  Breed- 
er's Gazette  during  1919,  auctions  of 
8.125  Shorthorns  at  an  average  of 
$681.99;  5,428  Herefords  at  $776.12; 
214  Polled  Herefords  at  $835.27,  and 
2,199  Aberdeen-Angus  at  $668.92. 

Some  good  prices  are  reported  by 
the  Saskatchewan  Cattle  Breeders  at 
recent  public  sales  at  Regina  Saskat- 
chewan. A  Shorthorn  heifer  brought 
$1,555.  A  Hereford  bull  tied  this 
price  and  several  other  animals 
brought  over  $1,000. 

Jas.  Marwick,  proprietor  of  Mesa 
Sarita  Ranch  at  Santa  Barbara,  is  im- 
porting five  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers 
from  Scotland  as  a  foundation  for  a 
herd  of  this  great  beef  breed.  Califor- 
nia breeders  seem  to  be  awakening  to 
the  merits  of  this  great  breed. 


Sheep  and  Feed. 

The  Salt  Lake  Ram  sale  will  be  held 
August  30  to  Sept  2d,  1920. 

In  Sonoma  county  feed  is  growing 
rapidly  and  a  great  hay  crop  is  prac- 
tically assured. 

Late  rains  have  greatly  improved 
the  feed  conditions  about  Pleasanton 
and  stockmen  are  very  much  encour- 
aged. 

The  wool  market  in  San  Francisco  is 
practically  unchanged  although  there 
is  somewhat  of   a   stronger  feeling 

manifest, 

Tht  Domingo  Bengoa  Estate  of  Win- 
nemucca,  Nevada,  are  consigning  their 
entire  clip  of  100,000  lbs.  to  a  Boston 
house  this  year. 

The  Arizona  lamb  crop  is  reported 
very  good  although  cold  weather  un- 
usual for  that  section  has  caused  some 
loss.  The  desert  feed  is  exceptionally 
good. 

The  region  in  and  about  Cloverdale 
reports  late  rains  have  improved  the 
feed  situation  wonderfully.  The  lamb 
crop  was  a  good  one  with  a  minimum 

of  loss. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Company  has 
their  year-old  demonstration  farm  at 
Escalon  in  running  order.  Beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  all  are ' 
in  evidence,  and  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Supt.  McLeod  are  doing  well.  ) 
j  Sheep  shearers  arc  getting  17  cents 
:  per  head  and  found  in  Nevada  this 
year.  Where  a  man  averages  100  and 
over  a  day  the  income  of  a  shearer  is 
quite  enticing  to  many.  However,  to 
those  who  understand  all  the  facts, 
it  does  not  seem  so  high.  • 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  number  of  breeding  sows  in  the 
U.  S.  has  decreased  10  percent  since 
April  1,  1919.  Cost  of  feed  and  low- 
er prices  is  supposed    to    be  the 

cause. 

The  C.  J.  Gilbert  ranch  and  herd  of 
Hampshire  hogs  at  Lancaster  has  been 
sold  to  Jno.  T.  Murphy  Jr.,  of  Billings, 
Montana.  Mr.  Murphy  expects  to  de- 
velop a  fine  herd  of  Hampshires. 

Witherow  and  Stafford,  the  Duroc 
breeders  of  Live  Oak,  recently  sold  a 
fine  bred  gilt  to  the  Boca  Mill  Co.,  of 
Boca,  Nevada  Co.,  and  a  service  boar 
from  last  year's  Futurity  Class  at  the 
State  Fair  to  E.  Piatt,  of  Sutter  City. 

A  Chester  White  sow  owned  by  F.  E. 
Ferguson  &  Sons,  of  Pocahontas  Co., 
Iowa,  farrowed  42  pigs  in  two  litters, 
18  last  season  and  24  in  March  this 
year.  Eleven  pigs  of  last  year's  litter 
are  living  and  all  are  living  of  the 
March  litter. 

Cecil  Slack,  of  Napa.who  purchased 
the  great  Duroc  boar,  King  Orion  Jr., 
from  Fred  M.  Johnson,  writes  that  his 
sow.  Model  Defendress  2d,  has  far- 
rowed on  April  9th  an  especially  fine 
litter  by  this  boar.    He  expects  to 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  THE 
LEADING  DAIRY  BREED 

Purebred  Holsteins  have  made  Holland 
the  leading  dairy  country,  and  maintaining 
their  great  national  Industry,  the  dairy- 
men of  Holland  for  2.000  years  have  bred 
to  perpetuate  these  distinctive  character- 
istics:— Size.  health,  strength,  cleverness 
and  vitality.  Scientists  claim  that  the 
Holstein  Cow  is  able  to  impart  her  great 
vitality  through  her  milk  to  the  consumer. 

Holstein  Cow's  milk  is  more  easily  di- 
gested because  of  its  normal  percentage  of 
fats,  which  are  suspended  in  the  milk 
serum  in  corpuscles  nearly  as  fine  &* 
"Mother's  Milk." 

Send  today  for  "Specialists'  Evidence." 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FBIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


USE  SHIRE  HORSKS 

FOR  POWER  AND  PROFIT 
Breed  to  Shire  Stallions  and  raise  Geldings  that 
will  top  the  market.  Shires  produce  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  geldings  that  work  weU. 
and  ant  selling  at  present  from  $200  to  t3B0- 
The  demand  for  good  Draft  Horses  is  increas- 
ing.   For  booklet  or  information  on  SHIRES, 

Write  W.  O.   Lynch,  Secretary. 
AMERICAN    SHIRK    HORSE  ASSOCIATION 
Tunica,  111. 
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The  Texas  lamb  crop  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
An  excellent  wool  crop  is  looked  for 
especially  as  to  quality  and  length 
of  staple. 

Much  feeding  of  range  sheep  this 
winter  is  reported  from  Wyoming,  but 
not  much  loss.  A  light  lamb  crop  is 
expected  due  to  bad  weather  in  the 
breeding  season. 

D.  E.  Killeher,  of  Eugene,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  an  excellent  flock  of 
Hampshire  sheep.  He  has  a  bunch  of 
rams  by  imported  sires  that  Vould 
please  the  most  discriminating  buyer. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Sate  SVi  cenu  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chirms. 


I  i.  P.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.  R.  3.  Merced.  Calif. 
""GUARANTEED,  CiKOWTHY,  Blfj-TYl'E  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin,  Route  A.  Fresno. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  ^CHINAS  —  large 
type.  Two  fine  boars  12  and  17  mos.  old. 
Special  .prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal 

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
big-trpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif. 

j["WAUKEEN     FIERI)     POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken.  Ripon. 
?  -  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly~iarge  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  000-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


ANCHORACK   FARM  UERKSQIRES 
Orlnnri,  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boare  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

3  LONG,  STRETCHY  BOAR  PIGS,  farrowed 
in  July,  sired  by  Rineon's  Rival,  Grand  cham- 
pion Boar,  weighing  756  pounds  at  22  months 
of  age.  The  pigs  are  out  of  the  litter  mate  to 
the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow,  sired  by 
the  Grand  National  Champion  Boar,  Baron 
Duke  201st.  Price  for  immediate  sale.  $65.00. 
11  you  are  not  satisfied  will  refund  money. 
Stndercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St..  at 
Third.  S.  F.    In  charge  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS— Berkshires — Guern- 
seys.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH~ BERKSHIRES — 
Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte. 

BERKSHIRES— .-iiv  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Cal.  

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  for  sale 
reasonable.  Long  range  type  boars  and  gilts. 
Cholera  immune.  John  C.  Weber,  Yuba  City. 
Box  417. 

QUALITY  BERKsa.RKS — Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  <-"•<  hards.  Geo.  P.  Cpham 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES— Cholera  Im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  $1500 
boar.    Kounias_Reg._ Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

CARRI  TIIF.RS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 

DUROCS — Big-type,  purebred  with  papers ; 
cholera  immune.  Young  boars,  ready  for  ser- 
vice: also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch. 
Box  88A.  Route  2.  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreekels  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed"  by" Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
rited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCH  1)1  ROC  BOARS— Big-type 
utility  hoars  for  farmer  trade:  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker.  Swine  Dept..  Morris  C  Allen. 
Ranch.  Manager,  Bon  it  a.  San  Diego.  Co. 


PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM,  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfield  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 

A  CHAMPION  BRED  DCROC  TRIO— $100. 
Our  best  gilt  bred  to  grandson.  Golden  Uneeda, 
$150.  El  Dorado  Duroc  Breeders'  Ass'n, 
Placerville,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars,  Eastern  and  California 
b-ed.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 
~  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris.  Calif. 

— FOR  THE- BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 

Hampshire* 

REGISTERED  UAMPS  HIRES  —  "Belted 
Beauties."  3  and  4  months  old — "Weanlings." 
Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Oaks,  Cal. 


•E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
'  PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYVVOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 

The  Lewis  Building.  San  Jose  

SUNNYBROOK  RANCH^offers  some  very "at" 
tractive  Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiao  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Rivers'de  Segis  Pontiao  Burke."  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days:  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H.  Sis- 
son.  Willits,  Calif.  '  

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready  for  ser- 
vice, nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.  E.  M.  Morrow,  Modesto. 
~ IF~YOU  WANT~ CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 

Farm.  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wis.  

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  DurAc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hi:,  rest  Farms.  Carnthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  "bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal. 

CREAMCCP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiao  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — World's  record 
backing.    Kounias'  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B 

Freeman    R    B     Modesto  Cal 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

FOR  SALE — Several  herds  of  Holstein  dairy 
cows;  account  of  pasture  seeded  to  rice.  N. 
E.  Mulick.  Willows,  Calif. 

""14  HEAD  OF  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  Dairy  COWS, 
all  milking  now.  Address  H.  B.  George.  Max- 
well. Colusa  Co  .  CaUf. 

""REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from    hihg-testing    dams.     E.  Peterpostin, 

Hughson,  Cal.   

~  REG.-  HOLSTEINS^ — A.  W^Morris  &~ Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

GOT8HALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHOICE- HOLSTEIN  bulls-  for"- sale"  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal.  . 


CM, 


FEED  CUTTERMSiLO  FILE 


A  Size 
for  every 
dairy 


SAVES   HAY   AND   MONEY   FOR  DAIRYMEN 
AND  STOCKMEN 


GENTLEMEN: 

Try  feeding  chopped  hay  this  year.  Bulk  feeding  is  waste- 
ful. From  10%  to  30%  (and  more  in  some  cases)  can  be  saved  by 
running  your  hay  through  an  Acme  Feed  Cutter  and  blowing  it 
into  the  barn — an  average  saving  of  $6  on  every  ton  you  feed. 

Chopped  hay  will  feed  more  cows,  takes  less  barn  space  than 
bulk  hay,  is  easier  to  handle  and  will  all  be  used  as  feed — none 
wasted.  The  Acme  meal  attachment  produces  a  finely  chopped 
alfalfa  meal  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  bran  ration. 

Experienced  users  prefer  the  cylinder  type  for  their  greater 
efficiency.  Our  CUTTER  CATALOG  tells  why  the  Acme  is  the 
BEST  of  the  cylinder  types.  Send  for  a  copy  and  sample  of  Acme 
made  alfalfa  meal. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  0. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  __ 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.   Santa  Barbara,  or 

T.ompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  _   

REGISTERED- MILK"  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas*  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.   Santa  Rosa.  California. 


INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  SHORT- 

borns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.     Leased  by 

J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis.  Cal.   

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — Reg.  and 
unregistered  bulls..    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE~~AYRSHIRES_ 

ages. 


  Registered;  all 

E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreekels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
E>tate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.     Milton.  California. 

GEORGE- WATTERSON  —  Breeder-" Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS- 

Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


-Julien  Ranch. 


Carruthers  Farms.  Live 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods 
Jr.,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times 
Grand  Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show,  Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Redwood  City,  Calif.  


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits,  Calif. 
SHORTHORNS 

Oak,  California. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 100  Angora  Ewes  from  C.  P. 
Bailey  stock,  together  with  about  60  kids. 
Will  consider  offer.  Apply  D.  Atkins.  260 
California  St..  San  Francisco.  

200  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  5%  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle,  Chiles  Valley.  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL^— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAl'PKE  BROST^  WOOOLAND,-  CALIF— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 

HARVEY  S~  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi^CalT— 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  8outh  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

BUT7LARD— BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

dr.  a.  s.  almeida] 

Shropshire  Sheep. 


Dixon,   Cal.  Reg. 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister.  Cal.  ;  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle,  Siskiyou  c,ounty.  California. 

HEREFORDS— Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazter  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Welle.  Nevada 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 
— SIMON-  NEWMAN- CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
I  tered  Herefords.  Newman.  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
\.  Bunting.  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County.  California. 

~~ DAIRY~COW'S^Closing  out  grade  herd.  All 
young  heavy  producers.  Result  eight  years 
selection  and  breeding.  Can  furnish  car  load. 
Chester  Scott.  Glenn.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Draft  Stallion.  1  Black  Jack. 
A.  Gaul.  Route  5.  Box  71.  Stockton. 
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Early  to  Market— Full  Weight 


5 1  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham- 
pionship shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

nilies  and  put  on  weight  quickly.    They  arc  hardy,  easy  feeding 
aSa  thlt  mature  at  an  elrly  age.  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color 
Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hoes  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable. 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.   Dept.  120  Peoria,  III. 

The  large*  twine  record  a..ociation  in  the  world  - 12.  OOP  member* 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 

 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  I>  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  bow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  Is  the  most  popular. 

-Ill    FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For   Information   relative   to   DUBOC-JERSEY    HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R,  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

 HERD  SIRES== 

GOLDEN   WEST   KING  Cal.  Inter.  Gr.  Champion. 

GIANT  BOB  $5,250  Boar  and  Cal.  State  Fair.  Gr.  Champion. 

Limited  number  of  selected  sows  will  be  booked  for  service  to  these 

great  boars. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  BOTH  SEXES  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON,        Rt  e,  box  126,  fresno,  cal. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 
THE   DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HERD  SIKH  j  Mahaska  Wonder  J  S^ota 

CHOICE  WONDER  III  \  Grand  Lady  72nd  j  <lrand  Model 

Lltterroate  (gUt)  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  S5600  '  "* 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  In  California. 

V.  F.  DOLCINI,      JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


ORION'S  KING  GANO 


SIRES    THE  HIGHEST 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

the  type  that  pleases  both  breeder  and  feeder 


TYPE 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 

LANCASTER,  CAL. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 


916  I  STREET, 


Livestock  Auctioneers 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


Swine  Devices  at  the  Post-Card 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  1.  Whitney.) 

A  Hint  for  Pork  Men. 

There  is  one  exception  to  that  last 
statement.  At  a  purebred  auction 
some  time  ago  Filcher  saw  that  a 
number  of  animals  were  likely  to  sell 


The  thing  that  has  put  real  satis- 
faction into  the  marketing  end  of  the 
swine  business  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  has  been  the  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association,  of  which  Roy 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC- J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  Cat. 


Milk  goat  breeders  are  an  enter- 
prising lot  of  people.  They  have 
formed  a  Goat  Milk  Products  Ass'n 
and  will  open  a  creamery  and  lunch 
room  in  the  heart  of  the  retail  district 
of  Los  Angeles,  where  goats'  milk  and 
goat  milk  products  will  be  served  and 
sold. 


Filcher,   manager  of  the   Post-Card   at  Very  low  prices,  as  sometimes  hap- 

Ranch  at  Corcoran,  is  president. 

Kings  county  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted the  greatest  pork-producing 
county  in  California  for  its  size,  and 
when  the  Farm  Bureau  wanted  a 
swine  director  for  the  Bureau,  Filcher 
was  their  choice.  Then  when  the  Cal- 
ifornia Swine  Breeders'  Association 
held  their  last  election  they  made  him 
vice-president. 

With  all  these  leading  positions  in 
the  swine  world  it  would  not  do  to 
have  anything  but  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  methods  and  results  at  the 
Post-Card  and  those  results  are  se- 
cured. And  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  the  hogs  there  are  used  as 
money-makers  from  the  pork  stand- 
point, not  to  be  sold  as  breeders.  Al- 
though purebred  boars  are  of  course 
used,  the  sows  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  simply  high-grade 
Durocs. 

In  competition  with  all  of  Kings 
county  last  fall,  Corcoran  won  the 
prize  carload  of  hogs  at  the  last  "Pork 
Day"  and  40  of  those  hogs  came  from 
the  Post-Card,  which  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  results,  and  Filcher's 
boy  took  third  in  the  boy's  contest  for 
individual  animals. 

Tuberculin  Free  Ranch. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  hogs 
as  far  as  butchering  returns  are  con- 
cerned comes  from  tuberculosis,  and 
this  disease  in  bogs,  as  a  rule,  comes 
from  feeding  skim  milk  from  tubercu- 
lar cows.  The  dairy  herd  of  120  milk- 
ing cows  is  "clean,"  and  the  hogs  also 
are  guaranteed  free  from  the  trouble 
if  buyers  ever  ask  for  such  a  guar- 
antee. They  know  that  they  are  free 
and  so  probably  bid  higher  on  them. 

In  the  last  five  years  only  six  cows 
have  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test 
and  only  one  hog  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  packers  for  that 
trouble. 

The  reasons  are:  good,  clean  meth- 
ods with  both  cattle  and  swine,  and 
the  introduction  of  no  female  stuff  of 
either  sort  to  introduce  it. 


pens  when  the  breeding  market  is 
over-supplied,  and  as  a  pork  producer, 
interested  in  higher  standards,  he  did 
not  like  that  so  he  estimated  what 
every  gilt  was  worth  for  pork,  and  if 
she  was  not  bid  for  quickly  he  started 
her  off  at  once  at  that  figure  and  got 
several  fine  gilts  at  pork  prices  as  a 
result,  besides  making  the  sale  move 
a  little  faster.  These  gilts  naturally 
made  fine  animals  for  raising  pigs  and 
replaced  old  brood  sows  that  were  to 
be  sold  soon  anyway.  Young,  select 
animals,  like  those  sold  at  joint  auc- 
tion sales,  would  never  introduce  tu- 
berculosis or  any  other  disease  into  a 
herd. 

Good  Hog;  Quarters  Paid. 
For  a  time  the  bog  accommodations 
were  just  the  simple,  knocked-together 
pens  and  sheds,  that  are  so  commonly 
found  on  California  ranches,  and 
which  frequently  serve  very  well,  too. 
They  were  such  an  inconvenience  that 
one  of  the  finest  farrowing  houses  in 
the  State  was  put  up,  and  it  made 
such  a  difference  that  it  paid  for  it- 
self in  a  single  year.  This  house  is 
200  feet  long,  with  concrete  floors, 
25  farrowing  pens  on  each  side  and 
an  alley  in  the  center.  A  large,  con- 
venient feed  house  is  built  on  to  one 
end.  The  whole  thing  is  kept  so  clean 
that  the  good  ventilation  secured 
make  the  swine  odor  almost  unnot- 
iceable. 

Automatic  Watering. 
»This  is  something  decidedly  worth 
noticing,  particularly  since  the  ex- 
pense is  no  greater,  if  as  great,  as 
having  a  standpipe  and  tap  in  each 
pen.  A  water  pipe  runs  along  under 
each  row  of  pens  and  opens  into  a 
small,  square  hole  in  the  concrete 
floor  of  each  pen.  At  the  supply  end 
of  each  pipe  is  a  float  which  keeps  the 
water  at  exactly  the  right  height,  so 
the  sows  have  always  clean  water  in 
their  pens,  and  no  surplus.  The  far- 
ther end  of  each  pipe  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  the  building.  It  can  be  opened 
to  flush  out  the  whole  series  of  water- 


FARM  with 
HORSES! 

"THE  HORSE  EATS  —  at 
intervals — when  not  working, 

BIT  THE  TRACTOR  EATS 
ALL    THE    TIME  WHEN 
WORKING  ln 

When  not  at  work  a  horse 
is  resting,  but  a  tractor  is 
Rusting. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Home  Collars, 
Harness  and  Saddlery 

883  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
1l'7  J.  Street; 
Sacramento,  California 

Harness  for  Immediate  Use. 


—  LI  LAC  RANCH- 
ABERDEEN    ANGUS  CATTLE 

Herd  headed  by  Kendrick  CB  2nd,  son  of  Epistos,  International  Grand 
Champion.    A  fine  collection  of  females  from  the  best  families  of  the 
breed,  including  Blackbirds,  Pride's  Ericas  and  Queen  Mothers. 
Visitors  always  welcome  at  Lilac 
C.  A.  NOGGLE,  ESCONDIDO,  CALIF. 


Supt 


San  Diego  Co. 


Registered   Hereford  Bulls 

We  have  a  tew  choice  bulls  from  One  to  Three  Tears  old   for  sale. 
Some  are  pood  enough  to  head  an;  herd. 
All  are  of  Anxiety  Breeding.    All  of  our  breeding  herd  was  purchased  from  the  most. 

noted  breeders  of  the  Middle  West. 


E.  A.  NOYES  &  SON, 


Sutter,  Calif. 
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boles,  which  naturally  are  kept  fresh 
and  sweet. 

In  the  growing  and  fattening  pens 
automatic  watering  troughs  are  also 
used.  They  are  set  in  the  middle  of 
raised  platforms  and  around  the 
edges  of  the  platforms  fence  wire  is 
imbedded  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  automatic  part  prevents  any 
waste  of  water  on  the  ground  to  form 
mud  holes,  and  the  wire  keeps  the 
mud  near  the  troughs  from  getting 
deep  even  in  rainy  weather. 

How  to  Make  Fork. 

This  is  made  from  the  following 
typical  California  feeds:  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, skim  milk,  and  ground  grain, 
practically  all  of  which  is  raised  on 
the  ranch.  The  120  Holstein  cows 
milked  on  the  place  help  a  great  deal 
in  making  quick-maturing  pork  of 
high  quality.  Alfalfa  pasture,  unless 
a  man  has  a  grain  ranch,  is  almost 
needed  for  economical  pork  produc- 
tion, and  the  grain  makes  quick 
growth  and  good  quality  pork.  Self- 
feeders,  as  all  recent  experiments  at 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
have, shown,  is  the  thing  that  makes 
the  quickest  gains. 

The  growing  pigs  are  grain-fed  so 
well  that  there  is  hardly  any  change 
from  the  growing  to  the  fattening  pe- 
riod. The  only  thing  is  that  the  pigs 
eat  In  summer  a  good  many  pigs  are 
they  are  growing,  are  fed  heavier  on 
skim  milk,  and  are  given  a  little  less 
grain  than  they  might  be  willing  to 
eat. 

In  summer  a  good  many  pigs  are 
also  run  on  barley  stubble. 

In  the  fattening  pens,  where  they 
can  get  all  the  green  alfalfa  they  want, 
they  are  given  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat,  and  then  all  the  skim  milk,  which 
is  different  from  all  the  skim  milk 
they  will  drink  and  then  all  the  grain. 
That  is,  when  they  are  full  of  grain, 
they  are  fed  all  the  skim  milk  the> 


will  drink  clean  and  no  more.  The 
last  week  before  marketing  the  milk 
is  taken  away.  That  makes  them  hard 
for  shipment. 

It  is  this  system  that  made  40  pigs 
in  the  winning  carload  last  pork  day. 
It  gives  such  a  high-priced  hog  and 
such  a  quick-growing  one  that  high 
grain  prices  are  not  felt.  They  might 
be  felt  if  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  grow 
an  animal.  Instead  it  takes  about 
seven  months. 

A  car  being  fattened  when  the 
writer  visited  the  place  was  to  be  sold 
in  the  auction  of  April  16.  They  were 
farrowed  in  September  and  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  will  average  about 
225  pounds  when  sold,  running  from 
210  pounds  to  240  pounds,  as  the  ex- 
treme between  top  and  bottom.  An 
occasional  pig,  which  is  not  up  to 
standard,  will  be  kept  out  and  sold  at 
the  auction-day  following  with  a  new 
lot. 

Prospects  Seem  Brighter. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  heard 
a  Kings  county  farmer  tell  the  farm 
advisor  that  high-grain  prices  were 
making  him  sell  out  all  his  brood 
sows.  Now,  it  is  the  man  that  stays 
with  the  business  and  does  not  jump 
in  or  out  that  makes  good  in  the  long 
run,  but  just  to  show  how  different 
things  look  to  different  men.  Filcher, 
instead  of  breeding  just  the  50  brood 
sows  usually  kept,  is  developing  25 
more  good  gilts  to  add  to  the  list,  be- 
cause the  prospects  in  his  opinion 
seem  rosy  for  the  pork  producer. 
Now,  he  is  doing  that  as  a  gamble,  and 
is  not  advising  anybody  else  to  do  the 
same,  but  in  his  position  he  ought  to 
know  how  to  guess  the  way  the  mar- 
kets will  develop  as  well  as  the  next 
man.  Those  views  ought  to  be  worth 
something;  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
business  is  being  expanded  and  not 
reduced,  ought  to  be  some  indications 
that  things  are  done  right  and  that  the 
business  pays. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

Tony  Faretto,  a  Hampshire  sheep 
breeder  near  Reno,  has  sold  his  entire 
holdings  to  a  California  farmer  who 
will  take  immediate  possession. 


An  increased  acreage  of  potatoes  is 
being  contemplated  in  the  Truckee 
Meadows  and  in  the  Mason  Valley  dis- 
tricts. These  two  sections,  including 
the  Dayton  district,  produce  an  excel- 
lent grade  of  potatoes. 


Sheep  shearing  is  on  in  full  blast 
in  the  entire  northern  section  of  Ne- 
vada. The  clip  is  said  to  be  about 
normal  although  the  lack  of  winter 
desert  feed  has  been  short.  Lambing 
is  practically  complete. 


The  Antelope  Valley  Land  &  Live- 
stock Company  has  been  transporting 
livestock  by  auto  trucks  from  their 
ranch  to  the  railroad  at  Minden.  The 
road  is  thirty-three  miles  long  and 
passes  over  mountain  roads  for  most 
of  its  entire  length. 


Senior  Engineer  F.  C.  Bixby  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  making 
a  survey  of  drainage  needs  for  the 
Smith  and  Mason  Valley  farmers. 
Proper  drainage  is  becoming  a  prob- 
lem on  some  of  the  lands  in  many  of 
the  Nevada  meadows. 


Evidence  in  the  Truckee  River  suit 
to  determine  the  rights  of  the  water 
users  along  the  Truckee  River  has 
been  resumed  by  the  return  of  special 
counsel  for  the  Government,  R.  G. 
Withers.  Judge  Talbot  of  Elko  is  act- 
ing as  Master  of  Chancery.  It  is 
hoped  to  complete  the  case  before  the 
close  of  summer. 


One  of  the  Humboldt  Potash  Com- 
pany's chemical  engineers,  Utley 
Wedge,  has  arrived  in  Fallon.  He  will 
spend  some  time  in  checking  tests 
made  at  the  Dixie  Valley  Potash  fields. 
If  the  tests  are  satisfactory  the  first 
unit  of  the  reduction  plant  will  be 
constructed  and  the  plant  blown  in 
within  four  months. 


State  Senator  A.  W.  Keddie  of  Fal- 
lon, Manager  of  the  Warren  Williams 


Estate,  is  contemplating  the  use  of  an 
aeroplane  as  a  means  of  readily  reach- 
ing the  many  scattered  holdings  of  the 
company  which  stretch  from  near  the 
California  State  line  to  the  Gold  Creek 
country,  not  far  from  the  Idaho-Utah- 
Nevada  State  lines. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
has  made  a  proposition  to  the  Fallon 
ranchers  to  open  their  sugar  plant  at 
that  place  providing  2000  acres  of 
beets  are  contracted  to  be  grown  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  Company  offers 
a  price  of  $15  per  ton  plus  a  pre- 
mium of  $1  per  ton  when  the  price 
of  sugar  is  one  cent  over  the  12c-price 
for  the  1920  crop. 


Secretary  Vernon  Metcalf  of  the  Ne- 
vada Livestock  Association  reports  a 
very  interesting  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Nevada  Cattle  Owners'  Association 
at  Goldfield.  At  this  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  cattle  rustling  was 
passed  asking  for  full  co-operation  in 
enforcing  the  present  laws.  A  sug- 
gestion was  made  asking  that  the 
maximum  reward  of  $500  be  increased 
to  $1000  and  was'  met  with  approval 
by  the  members.  The  members  pres- 
ent requested  aid  from  the  United 
States  Government  in  checking  the 
outside  migratory  bands  from  making 
use  of  the  public  domain. 


CALIFORNIA,  CATTLE  TRAILS. 


Cattle  feeders  in  California  have 
suffered  considerable  loss  during  the 
last  winter.  The  sudden  drop  of  the 
market  in  March,  which  is  usually  the 
highest  month  of  the  year,  wiped  out 
the  profits  and  left  feeders  with  a  defi- 
cit to  show  for  their  investment,  and 
a  winter  of  worry. 

Fred  H.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association,  sub- 
mits figures  on  an  80-day  feed  of  60 
head  of  steers.  The  steers  were  fed 
on  Mr.  Bixby's  ranch.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Sixty  steers  weighing  54,660  lbs.  at 
10c  per  lb.  cost  $5,446.  Cut  hay  at 
$35.00  per  ton,  $992.50;  beet  pulp 
(dry),  at  $45.00  per  ton,  $1100.00;  cot- 
tonseed meal  at  $68.87  per  ton,  $1,- 
625.33,  totaling  $3,717.83,  or  $61.96  per 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hoes  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration  " 

C.  H.  HAKTWIG,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense  " 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  ekim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLE Y,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dissolutitn  of  Partnership  Sale 

75— REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS— 75 

LEEMAN  &  KILGOBE  KANCH,  RIPON,  CALIF. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1920 

To  dissolve  the  existing  partnership  between  Leeman  &  Kilgore.  one  of  the  most  attractive 
herds  of  registered  Holstcins  in  California  will  be  dispersed. 

MISS  GBLSCHE  WALKER  KORXUYKE,  32-lb.  daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche 

Walker,  will  be  one  of  the  stars  of  the  sale. 

TEN  SPLENDID  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  from  22  to 
over  28  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

A  LARUE  NUMBER  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  official  records  up  to 
over  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
BOTH  HERD  BI  LLS  will  be  sold,  both  sired  by  a  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  both  out  of 
yearly  record  dams.    Also  a  very  attractive  lot  of  younger  bulls.    This  is  a  real  herd  of 
cattle,  one  of  the  best  to  be  sold  this  season. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  Breeder; 
Every  animal  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested 
:iiid  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 
MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

.1.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
AUCTIONEERS:    RHOADES   AND  BELL 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE  FARMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.    Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The  Only   Importer   of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    KERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT,  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  *he  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles: 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pric* 
tl.25  ibonlett  de»lersor  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  fret. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc..  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


head  for  feed,  bringing'  the  cost  for 
the  finished  steers  to  $9,163.83,  not 
counting  labor. 

The'net  selling  weight  of  the  steers 
was  67,895  lbs.,  the  selling  price,  ll%c 


CureYourHorseWhileHe Works  j 

Don't  let  sore  shoulders,  saddle  or  collar 
galls,  rope  burns,  etc.,  keep  your  horse  from 
work.    Bickmorc's  Gall  Core  will  quickly  , 
cure  your  horse-  while  he  worka!    Yoor  I 
money  back  if  it  fails.  At  all  dealers.  35c, 
70c,  S1.40.  Also  ask  for  Bickmore  s  Horse 

Liniment.  For  yourself .  always  keep 

handy  Bickmorc's  XYZ  Skin  Ointment  and 
Bickmorc's  XYZ  Family  Liniment.  Aak 
your  dealer  for  them. 


Bickmore's 


showing  a  loss  of  $1,355.90.  The  daily 
ration  for  these  steers  was  as  follows: 
Hay  (cut),  11.8  lbs.;  beet  pulp,  10.2 
per  lb.,  which  amounts  to  $7,807.93,  '  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  9.8  lbs. 
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A  BATTERY  OF  QUESTIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  (1)  A  good  many  of 
our  hens  are  crop-bound  and  very- 
hard  to  cure.  What  i.s  the  cause  and 
the  best  cure?  (2)  Have  also  good 
many  hens  with  canker  (cheesy 
patches  in  the  mouth  and  on  the 
tongue).  What  is  the  cause  and  the 
best  cure?  (3)  Are  crop-bound  hens 
and  hens  with  canker  good  for  table 
use?  We  are  feeding  dry  mash  in 
hoppers,  grain  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  besides  plenty  of  green  kale. 
(4)  What  is  the  best  to  disinfect 
water  troughs  are  fountains?  (5)  Are 
ti-week-old  chicks  old  enough  to  put 
them  out  in  colony  houses  (not 
heated),  say  about  the  3rd  week  in 
April?  (6)  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
chicks  from  toe-picking;  we  have  lost 
a  good  many  on  account  of  that,  (7) 
Should  they  have  mash. before  them 
all  the  time,  or  only  a  few  hours  dur- 
ing the  day?  (8)  Is  green  alfalfa  cut 
up  good  for  4-week-old  chicks,  or  is  it 
too  coarse?  AVould  it  he  safe  to  feed 
them  chopped  kale,  which  was  planted 
last  summer?  Should  they  have 
greens  once  or  twice  a  day? — P.  T.  P. 
F.,  Los  Gatos. 

(1)  Most  frequently  the  causes  are 
indigestion,  stale  cabbage  leaves, 
want  of  charcoal  to  correct  acidity  of 
the  crop.  Remedy  by  opening  crop 
and  removing  contents,  or  if  not  seri- 
ous give  a  liberal  dose  of  castor  oil. 

(2)  Nearly  always  caused  by  feed- 
ing too  great  a  proportion  of  starchy 
food  or  too  little  green  feed.  These 
fowls  may  get  too  much  grain  and 
neglect  to  eat  enough  mash.  Feed 
grain  only  once  a  day  in  the  evening, 
and  make  the  fowls  eat  an  equal 
amount,  by  weight,  of  mash  and  grain. 
Do  not  injure  or  remove  canker 
patches  but  anoint  them  with  a  mix- 
ture made  up  of  75  parts  of  glycerine, 
22  parts  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  3 
parts  tincture  of  iron. 

(3)  Crop-bound  and  cankered  fowls 
are  unfit  for  food  until  they  are  cured 
and  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared. 

(4)  One  of  the  cheapest  disinfec- 
tants for  water  troughs  and  fountains 
is  sal-soda  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

(5)  Yes,  if  colony  houses  are  cor- 
rectly planned. 

(6)  To  prevent  or  stop  toe-picking, 
remove  drinking  water  in  the  even- 
ing. Next  morning  give  drinking 
water  in  which,  in  each  quart,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
After  an  hour  or  two  replace  with 
pure  water.  Repeat  for  three  davs  or 
longer,  if  necessary. 

(7)  It  is  generally  considered  that 
very  young  chicks  should  not  have  dry 
mash  before  them  constantlv,  but 
some  feeders  who  supply  it  at  all 
times  are  very  succssful.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  nature  and  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  dry  mash. 

(8)  Chicks  four  weeks  of  age  that 
receive  proper  feed  are  not  likely  to 
be  injured  by  green  alfalfa  cut  up  in 
a  feed-cutter,  but  a  variety  of  greens 
is  better  than  any  one  kind.  If  the 
kale  leaves  are  crisp  and  are  not 
soured,  they  are  excellent  for  young 
chicks.  However,  old  kale  plants 
some  times  wither  and  the  leaves  be- 
come either  bitter  or  sour;  such 
leaves  are  not  safe  for  chicks  and  at 
times  they  seem  to  injure  mature 
fowls.  Chicks  a  month  old  may  have 
cut  greens  at  all  times  and  as  much 
as  they  will  to  eat. 


A  SICK  TURKEY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  large  bronze 
turkey  gobbler  for  breeding  purposes 
and  the  last  couple  of  days  he  won't 
eat — just  drinks  water.  The  drop- 
pings are  thin  and  yellowish  in  color. 
His  feed  is  mash  of  bran;  Surelay 
mixed  with  milk  for  morning;  eats 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat  at  night  with 
chickens. — Mrs.  G.  B.,  Belmont. 

This  gobbler  is  probably  suffering 
from  indigestion,  but  it  may  be  he  has 
contracted  the  diseases  known  as 
blackhead.  Turkeys  never  do  well 
when  raised  with  chickens  or  any 
other  fowls.  Give  him  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 


CALIFORNIA  FAR3I  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


Bellows  Bros,  of  Lakeside  set  a  new 
weekly  record  for  the  California  Egg- 
Laking  Contest  at  Santa  Cruz,  with  a 
score  of  67  eggs  for  their  ten  hens. 
The  average  per  cent  production  for 
the  week  was  66.  Five  hens  score 
100  per  cent,  while  100  hens  each  made 
a  record  of  85.7  per  cent.  Below  is 
the  score  of  all  hens  grouped  acocrd- 
ing  to  production  for  week  ending 
April  17th. 

Percentage 

No.  Il  x      No.  Eggs  Laid.    For  Week 

5  7  100 

100  6  85.7 

174  5  71.4 

63  4  57.1 

18  3  42.9 

12  2  28.5 

11  1  14.2 

16  0 
Total  hens— 399.    Total  eggs,  1846. 
Total  per  cent,  66. 

Hi|?h  Pens  for  the  Week. 

Bellows  Bros.,  Lakeside   57  eggs 

Geo.  Gray,  Santa  Cruz   56  eggs 

Warren  Wood,  Santa  Cruz  56  eggs 

R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall   56  eggs 

F.  Stalling,  Santa  Cruz   55  eggs 

Enterprise  Poultry  Rch,  Chino  56  eggs 

G.  G.  Barker,  Santa  Cruz  52  eggs 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma   51  eggs 

A.  W.  Ansbaugh,  Santa  Cruz  .  .51  eggs 

Above  pens  are  all  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  High  pens  and  in- 
dividuals to  date  will  be  published 
next  week. 


A  CASE  OF  STICKTIGHT  FLEAS— 
PROBABLY. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens?  They  keep  shak- 
ing their  heads  all  the  time,  as  if  try- 
ing to  get  something  off  their  bills. 
My  poultry  book  says  these  are 
symptoms  of  catarrh.  I  have  been 
giving  a  catarrh  remedy  in  their 
drinking  water  for  six  weeks,  still 
they  get  no  better  or  no  worse,  lay- 
ing every  day.  I  bought  50  baby 
chicks  3  weeks  ago.  They  seem  very 
strong  and  healthy,  but  they  are  doing 
the  same.— Mrs.  J.  A.  H.,  Palo  Alto. 

If  these  fowls  had  catarrh  for  six 
weeks  or  more  it  could  be  readily  de- 
tected; the  hens  would  not  be  laying 
every  day;  and  the  baby  chicks  would 
not  be  strong  and  healthy.  We  sug- 
gest an  examination  of  the  heads  of 
the  fowls  and  chicks  to  see  if  they  are 
troubled  with  sticktight  fleas,  or  some 
other  insect.  These  fleas  are  small 
and  dark  brown  or  black  in  color. 
They  collect  about  the  heads  and 
necks  of  fowls  and  chicks  in  patches 
and  seldom  hop  like  other  fleas.  The 
"ticktight  flea  is  not  inclined  to  at- 
tack humans  and  enter  residences 
only  on  very  rare  occasions.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  destroy  these 
fleas,  but  the  careful  application  of 
kerosene  and  lard  gives  fairly  good 
results.  Mix  one  part  of  kerosene  to 
three  parts  of  lard,  and  be  careful  not 
to  get  the  mixture  on  the  parts  of  the 
fowl  where  it  is  not  needed,  for  it 
may  cause  great  injury  if  used  too 
freely.  The  flea  eggs  that  are  on  the 
ground  and  about  the  premises  can 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  a  strong  in- 
secticide, such  as  a  mixture  of  stove 
distillate  and  crude  carbolic  acid. 


AN  EGG-BOUND  HEN. 


To  the  Editor:  Why  do  hens  be- 
come egg-bound,  and  what  will  re- 
lieve them?  I  found  one  hen  with  five 
whole  eggs  in  her. — T.  B.  R.,  Exeter. 

In  nearly  every  case  hens  become 
egg-bound  becaue  of  an  ove-fat  con- 
dition, which  is  most  frequently  in- 
duced by  lack  of  exercise  by  scratch- 
ing. Not  only  do  the  muscles  that  as- 
sist in  expelling  the  egg  become  weak 
and  inactive,  but  the  egg  passage  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  accumulation  of 
fat  which  hinders  the  passage  of  the 
egg.  At  times  an  egg  gets  broken  in 
its  passage  through  the  oviduct,  which 
obstructs  that  organ  and  prevents  the 
clearance  of    the  eggs  that  follow. 


Hold  the  fowl  with  her  vent  in  the 
steam  arising  from  a  dish  of  boiling 
water.  If  this  does  not  relax  the 
parts  and  allow  the  delivery  of  the 
egg,  carefully  inject  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil  or  castor  oil,  and  give  the 
fowl  three  or  four  doses  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  or  olive  oil — from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  fowl — at  intervals 
of  about  two  hours.  The  affected  hen 
snould  be  fed  a  limited  amount  of  soft 
feed  only  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  be  compelled  to  scratch  for  her 
grain  feed  until  she  discards  the  sur- 
plus fat. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  "The  Mating  and  Breeding  of  Poul- 
try," by  Harry  M.  Lamon  and  Robert 
R.  Slocum  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  D.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  work,  containing  368 
pages,  5^x8  inches,  and  96  illustra- 
tions, is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  principles  and  laws  as 'applied  to 
the  breeding  of  purebred  fowls  in  an 
effort  to  bring  them  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection — the  book  by  which  fowls 
are  judged  at  poultry  exhibitions — and 
how  to  prepare  and  condition  them  for 
show.  One  chapter,  entitled  "Breeding 
for  Increased  Production,"  contains 
matter  that  is  unusually  interesting 
to  the  breeder  who  is  striving  to  prop- 
agate Standard  fowls  that  are  also 
maximum  producers  of  eggs  and  flesh. 
It  is  well  printed,  profusely  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  will  doubtless 
enmmand  a  wide  sale. 


IN*  BREEDING  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  inbreeding  turkeys? — Mrs.  G. 
K..  San  Jose. 

There  is  no  other  species  of  domes- 
ticated fowls  that  is  more  seriously 
injured  by  inbreeding  the  turkeys.  Do 
not  inbreed. 


The  first  feed  given  the  baby  chicks 
should  be  something  easy  to  digest. 
Many  successful  poultry  keepers 
start  the  chicks  on  rolled  oats.  Others 
use  dry  bread  crumbs  or  finely  crack- 
ed grain.  The  first  requirement  Is 
that  the  chicks  should  not  be  fed  too 
soon  and  the  second  essential  is  that 
the  chicks  should  not  be  fed  too  much. 
No  feed  should  be  given  the  chicks 
until  they  are  at  least  forty-eight 
hours  old  and  not  then  unless  they 
show  a  good  appetite. 


Raise 
on 
Baby 


Your  Chicks 
Coalson's 
Chick  Mash 


containing  dried  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet — 

"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curntiva  of  colds,  roup,  canker,  welled 
head,  tore  bead,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  "sour  crop,  chol- 
era, bowel  trouble,  etc.  lira.  T.  A.  Morley  of  Galien.  Mich., 
■oyt: ''Have  used  Gerrnozone  17  yn.Jbr  chicken*  and  could 
not  fet  ulonfi  without  It,"  Geo.  F.  Vlckerman,  Rockdale. 
N.  Y.,  says:  "Have  used  Gerrnozone  12  years;  the  beat  far 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago.  III., 
writes :  "  1  have  lost  hut  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  In  the  3  yra. 
I  have  been  using  Gerrnozone."  C.  O.  Petrain.  Mali  nr.  III.: 
'I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season. "  Bernard  Horn- 
Ing.  Kirksvtlte,  Mo.,  says:  "Cured my  puniest  chicks  thii 
spring. "  Ralph  Wurat.  Erie.  Pa.,  aays:  Not  a  case  of  white 
diarrhoea  In  3  yra.  1  raiae  over  ■  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbita,  birde,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE   la  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.    We  mall  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  25c.  7Sc  and  SI. 50  aires.    Poultry  hooka  free. 
ftKO.H.  LEE  CO..  Dipt.  V-48        OMAHA,  NEB. 


—Put 
Strength 
in 

Chicks 


By  feeding  LACTEIN  Condensed 
BUTT  HUM  ILK  —  it  supplies  LAC- 
TIC ACID  developed  to  the  highest 
degree — it  supplies  the  food  value 
of  pure,  pasteurized  buttermilk,  and 
is  so  beneficial  to  the  chick's  di- 
gestive organs — it  cleanses  the 
system  of  all  impurities  and  relieves 
all  bowel  trouble.  And  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  chick  the  stimulat 
ing  food  that  produces  rapid, 
healthy  growth. 


LACTEIN 

CONDENSED 

BUTTERMILK 


Is  a  condensed  buttermilk  with  all 
impurities  removed;  will  not  sour 
easy  to  feed;  a  scientific  compound 
that  is  the  most  profitable  food  and 
tonic  for  chicks  and  poultry. 

Get   i  .h  i ein   from  Yonr  Poultry 
Dealer  TODAY. 


FEED  NOW 

and  watch  results — youH 
learn  what  this  scientific 
compounded  chick  food 
and  tonic  does  for  their 
healthy  growth. 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Modesto,  California 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CH1X 
In  May,  13c 

We  have  the  heavy-laying  stock. 
and  most  important,  the  vitality 
is  there. 
"W  ard's  chix  lire  to  lay" 
A.  F.  WARD  &  SON,  Calistoga 
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BEAD  AND  COMB  TURN  BLACK. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  wrong  with 
our  hens?  They  don't  seem  to  be  sick 
at  all,  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  And  one 
dead,  with  its  head  and  comb  turned 
black.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  more 
from  dying?  We  also  have  a  turkey 
that  has  a  big  lump  just  under  her 
eyes.  We  had  one  like  that  last  year, 
but  in  the  winter  they  disappeared. 
The  lumps  first  look  as  if  filled  with 
air.  Later  on  they  become  real  hard. 
What  are  they  and  what  can  I  do  for 
them? — Mrs.  W.  F.  Lancaster. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases 
that  cause  the  head  of  fowls  to  become 
black  at  time  of  death,  the  complaint 
known  as  blackhead  is  one  of  them. 
Usually  this  disease  is  not  very  fatal 

■  to  chickens  but  causes  great  loss 
among  turkeys.  We  have  mentioned 
this  trouble  in  this  department  several 

:  times  during  the  past  six  months.  If 
the  fowls  are  not  supplied  with  good 
grit,  shell  and  charcoal    they  -often 

'  develop  a  peculiar  form  of  indigestion 
that  causes  death  and  a  black  comb. 

VCongestion  of  the  liver  brought  on  by 
very  rich  feed  or  hot  spices  has  a 
similar  effect.  If  our  correspondent 
can  discover  the  cause  of  this  loss,  we 
will  endeavor  to  advise  how  to  prevent 
it.    It  is  possible  the  turkey  has  a 

'cold  or  an  attack  of  simple  catarrh. 
Quite  likely  it  is  getting    too  much 

.grain  and  other  concentrated  feed. 
Turkeys  require  a  very  large  amount 
of  rough  and  bulky  feed,  and  do  not 
thrive  when  fed  like  chickens. 


improperly  incubated,  or  the  parent 
stock  weak.  They  may  suffer  from 
rheumatism  or  aspergillosis.  Perhaps 
they  were  injured  during  the  journey; 
placed  in  over-heated  bottom-heat 
brooders;  or  chilled  when  taken  from 
the  shipping  boxes — a  very  common 
occurrence. 


\  GOOD  LAYING  RECOKI). 


WIND  PUFFS  UNDER  SKIN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  little 
chicks  that  are  full  of  wind  puffs  right 
under  their  skin.  Please  tell  me  if  it 
is  contagious  and  what  to  do  for  it. — 
M.  W.  M.,  Tulare. 

This  disease  is  not  contagious.  In 
this  trouble  the  skin  becomes  puffed 
out,  sometimes  in  one  or  more  places, 
but  usually  on  the  neck.  Occasionally 
the  puffing  extends  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  puffing  is  due  to 
some  obstruction  of  the  air  passages 
which  results  in  forcing  the  air  under 
the  skin.  According  to  one  theory  the 
trouble  is  brought  on  by  intense  ex- 
citement and  injury  to  the  neck  from 
crowding.  Puncture  the  skin  with  a 
large  needle  allowing  the  air  to  es- 
cape from  under  the  skin.  In  some 
cases  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 


WHITE  DIARRHOEA. 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  H.  W.  G.  of  Le- 
moore  and  others  as  to  cause  of  and 
cure  for  white  diarrhoea,  we  append 
the  following: 

What  is  often  thought  to  be  white 
diarrhoea  in  small  chicks  is  nothing 
but  indigestion,  caused  by  not  having 
enough  grit  in  the  crop  with  which  to 
grind  up  the  food  properly.  When  the 
chicks  are  hatched  see  that  they  have 
access  to  plenty  of  good  grit  about  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  and  charcoal.  Coarse 
sand  will  serve  this  purpose  very  well. 
Place  a  large  flat  container  of  fine 
charcoal  where  they  can  hop  in  and 
peck  at  it.  In  order  that  they  may 
learn  to  eat  this  right  away  it  is  well 
to  put  in  with  them  several  chicks 
which  are  a  few  days  older  and  have 
already  learned  his  lesson.  In  a  case 
like  this  the  White  Leghorn  chick 
which  looks  most  like  a  Black  Minor- 
co,  will  be  the  healthiest  and  the  most 
lively. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  write 
a  letter  about  my  White  Leghorns.  I 
have  80  hens  and  120  March,  April 
and  May  pullets.  The  hens  are  1,  2 
and  3  years  old.  They  started  laying 
the  latter  part  of  December,  and  in 
January  they  laid  97  dozen  eggs;  in 
February  325  dozen.  By  the  first  of 
March  my  best  cow  came  fresh,  and  I 
had  10  gallons  of  milk  for  the  hens; 
then  there  was  something  doing,  and  I 
got  40c  a  dozen  for  March  eggs.  For 
April  they  are  starting  out  equally 
good — that  is,  a  good  78  per  cent 
showing.  I  feed  them  16  pounds  of 
Surelay  (moist)  in  two  feeds,  morning 
and  noon.  After  the  morning  mash 
they  .  get  unthreshed  Egyptian  corn, 
35  pounds,  and  I  pour  the  milk  in  the 
trough.  At  noon  they  get  their  second 
mash,  and  at  3  o'clock  I  feed  them  22 
pounds  of  wheat  and  turn  them  out  to 
range  on  alfalfa.  I  have  not  culled  for 
two  years.  This  year  I  intended  to 
cull,  but  didn't  get  time;  now  the 
hens  are  too  busy.  But  isn't  this  a 
fine  showing?  Since  T  feed  milk  I 
hardly  lose  any;  before  I  would  lose 
a  good  many — about  20  per  cent. — 
Peter  Lindbeck.  Denair. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 

If  you  want  the  chicken  manure  for 
crops  next  year,  make  it  dry  up  now. 
Scatter  plaster,  road  dust  or  sifted 
coal  ashes  over  it  as  taken  from  the 
henhouse.  This  will  hold  the  ammo- 
nia, which  is  the  tongue  of  growing 
crops. 

While  eggs  in  most  of  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  cities  in  the  San  Joa- 
ouin  Valley  have  brought  their  pro- 
ducers through  March  from  30c  to  32c 
per  dozen,  Tulare  has  been  paying 
her  people  and  all  comers  33c  to  36c. — 
The  Hen  Coop. 

"More  light  more  eggs,"  is  only 
provisionally  true.  Hens  that  are 
thrown  out  as  culls  by  the  progressive 
poultrymen  would  never  lay  enough 
eggs  to  break  even  with  the  cost  of 
the  feed  they  eat  under  the  best  pos- 
sible lighting  and  housing  conditions. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3\i.  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


WEAK-LEGGED  CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  bought  200 
chickens  from  a  hatchery  and  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  day  they 
went  down  on  their  knees,  with  their 
toes  curled  and  walked  around  that 
way.  Some  few  recovered  but  most 
of  them  died.  Can  you  give  me  sug- 
gestions for  the  cause,  prevention  and 
cure  of  this  condition?— T.  B.  C.  S., 
Calistoga. 

As  it  is  not  stated  in  what  condi- 
tion these  chicks  were  received,  and 
we  have  no  means  of  following  the 
affected  chicks  from  the  time  they 
were  hatched  until  the  third  day  after 
arrival  at  destination,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  confidently  state  the  ex- 
act cause  of  the  trouble,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.    They  may  have  been 


BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

25.000  Hatching-  Weekly. 
Vigorous.  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEP2D 
Aneonas,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mi- 
norcas.  Brown  Buff.  MacFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.     Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  66  EGG  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic — $8.75.    Express  Paid. 
D.  E.  DOKE   (Bnby  Chicks  since  1908) 
328  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
BARRED     PUVMOl'TB  ROCKS^'Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."    Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.     Now  booking 
orders   for  hatching  eggs.     I  have   made  a 
apecialty  of  Barred   Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.    That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.     Catalog  free.     Chas.  H 
Vodrten    Box  .3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 
,  CHAMPION  HEAVY-LAVING  Barred  Ply- 
mouth    Rocks.     My     strain     holds  official 
world's   record   at   two   National  Egg-Laying 
Contests.     The    most     profitable  all-round 
chicken  on  earth.     After  April  1st  hatching 
eggs  reduced  to  83.00  per  setting:  $10.00  per 
50.    Stanley  S.  Foote.  3923  San  Rafael  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"  SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Aneonas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Sonuel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  Fifty  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Tnos  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
California. 

~  BABY  CHICKS  -^~From  my  Single^comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.    H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay, 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman,  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfield.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Guaranteed 
strong  and  vigorous  from  our  proven  layers. 
Four  extra  with  each  100:  40  extra  with  each 
1000.  $16.00  per  hundred;  reduction  by  the 
1000.  Write  us  for  April  chicks.  (Refer- 
ence California  National  Bank.)  Address 
James  D.  Yates.  Poultry  Judge,  R.  No.  1.  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers,  .2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100;  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

"CHICKS  — ~EGG9~^  Hogamzed"White  Leg^ 
horns.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
eonas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal 


BABY  CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  Z,  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

~ Si    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN    CHICKS  and 

hatching  eggs.  Big  reduction  for  May  1st  on 
chicks.  We  sell  only  strong,  hardy  chicks 
from  heavy-laying  parent  stock.  Tackers' 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Escalon,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery, 
2 — 306.  San  Jose. 


"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 


NEWTON  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leg- 
horn Baby  Chicks  from  our  well-known,  care- 
fully selected  stock.  Best  strains.  Big  plant. 
Order  now.  Any  number  and  get  them  when 
you  want  them.    Los  Gatos.  Cal..  Dept.  1. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  weekT^  Several  vari- 
eties. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  handle 
large  as  well  as  small  orders.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. J.  H.  Stubbe.  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hateh- 
ery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.   

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

—  HAGOOD'S  ~TH(>Rnrfr.nrtf{B:rr~v    j  BEDS 

— Baby  chicks  and  nelected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1,  504A 
San  Jose. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Heavy-laying  and 
prize-winning  stock.  Cockerels.  pullets. 
Hatching  eggs,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  15.  Baby 
chicks.    R.  W  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
eonas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  ~  HILL"  POULTRY  RANCH— 
Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas, $1.50,  and  Blue  Andalusian,  $2.00  per 
setting.    Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  wniTE  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50.  $5.00  per 
15:  $14.00  per  100  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave...  S.an  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS  —  Fine 
range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  260-egg 
stock.  $2.00  per  setting;  $10.00  per  hundred 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Longvale.  Cal. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  S3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

WANTED — Will  buy  Canaries,  Dogs.  Par- 
rots, Chickens  and  Domestic  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Buker's  Bird  Store,  1184  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HUIMOTH    BRONZE   TURKEY   EGGS  by 

Parcel  Post.  $5.00  for  12.  Prepaid.  John 
Warass.  Motor  Route  A.  Box  101,  Sacramento. 


S.  &  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. — 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  only. 
— KGGS~FKOM~HOGANIZED~Buff  Orp.  and  BT 
Leghorns.  Price  and  lull  information  upon 
request.  M.  E.  Sayer,  Caruthers,  Calif. 
~  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
our  Hoganized  stock.  Rose  HiU  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Turlock.  Calif. 
~ SEND  AT  ONCE~foT"ou7~cataiopue  of  baby 
chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qualities.  Standard 
breeds.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera. 

PUREBRED^CHICKS- from  "selected  bred-to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
Prices  right.    Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICK  ENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONST^BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona.  Calif. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  "large  egg  layers 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15:  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A 
HaU.  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 

WANTED  —  Breeding  trio  Brown  Chinese 
geese  about  2  years  old.  Mr.  Boody,  219  Un- 
derwood Building.  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORN^ BABY  CHICKS — Tan- 
cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  Circu- 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead,  Cal. 

PIT-GAME  CHICKENS  AND  ~  EGGS  for 
hatching.  Frank  McMann.  1220  18th  St.. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to,  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro 


CALIFORNIA 

POULTRY  PRACTICE 


A  Practical  Treatise  on 
POULTRY  RAISING 
In  California 


By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of 
Utility  Poultry 


160  pages  of  text,  besides  many 
full-page  illustrations. 
Cloth  bound. 


In  writing  this  book,  the  author, 
after  a  lifetime  of  active,  practical  and 
successful  experience  in  poultry  rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  the  farmer  how  he  can 
make  the  poultry  department  of  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  deals 
with  actual  conditions — not  theories — 
and  covers  every  phase  of  the  indus- 
try from  eggs,  chicks,  diseases  and 
remedies  to  the  profitable  marketing 
of  the  products  of  the  poultry  farm. 


Price,  $1  per  Copy,  Postpaid 

This  book  will  help  yon  in  the  many 
details  of  poultry  raising. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
")•_'.'>  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


YOUR  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  IS  HERE 

AND  THIS  IS  WHAT  I  HAVE  TO  OFFER 
My  chicks  are  doing  so  wonderfully  well  that  I  am  forced  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 

cockerels  at  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.     Positively  every  one  from  my  "ACTUALLY" 

trapnested  hens  with  records  from  200  to  284  eggs  twelve-month  pullet  year  laying. 
Each  and  every  one  is  toe  marked  so  I  may  know  their  breeding  and  the  hens  they 

were  hatched  from.    I  will  sell  them  in  lots  of  ten  or  more  for  $2.00.  $4.00  and  $6  00 

each,  f.  o.  b.  my  ranch. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  IN  LARGE  LOTS  TO  COMMERCIAL  EGG  FARMERS 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  GET  SUCH 
VALUE    FOR    THE    MONEY  ? 

EIGHT  years  of  continuous  trapnesting  back  of  them  and  the  most  gratifying  reports 
I  am  receiving  from  satisfied  customers  enables  me 

TO  TELL  THE  WORLD  MY  STOCK  IS  GOOD 

THESE  COCKERELS  will  sell  for  $10.00.  $20.00  and  $30.00  each  when  matured.  You 
can  figure  out  your  saving  by  buying  NOW. 

I  "DO  NOT"  force  for  egg  production:  my  hens  are  bred  to  lay  and  they  "DO"  lay. 
I  am  taking  orders  now  for  breeding  hens  for  April  delivery;  also  yearling  cock  birds. 

I  also  have  a  few  dates  open  for  hatching  eggs  in  settings  only  from  my  trapnested 
hens. 

'     BABY  CHICKS  ARE  ALL  SOLD 

ENGLAND'S   EGG  RANCH 

GEO.  C.  ENGLAND,  Owner 

The  Home  of  "ACTUALLY"  Trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Every  Day  in  the  Year  Since  1912. 

P.  0.  Box  P  37.  Inglewood,  Calif. 
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THE    MT.    PLEASANT  COM- 
MUNITY HALL. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  I'rrss 
by  Mark  M.  kass.) 

In  the  winter  of  1917  the  members 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Center  of  the 
Placer  County  Farm  Bureau  decided 
that  the  little  rural  schoolhouse  was 
no  longer  convenient  or  adequate  for 
their  meetings.  The  younger  set  did 
not  take  enough  active  interest  in  the 
social  affairs  of  the  center,  because 
the  stuffy,  old-fashiond  schoolhouse 
was  far  from  attractive  as  a  place  for 
recreation.  The  people  of  the  com- 
munity awoke  to  this  fact,  and  at  one 
of  the  meetings  decided  to  get  sub- 
scriptions to  build  a  small  meeting- 
house with  a  platform  for  speakers, 
space  for  dancing  after  the  meetings, 
and  a  small  kitchen  and  dining  hall 
for  spreads. 

Later  on  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  develop  the  matter  of  building 
plans,  ways  and  means  of  financing 
the  enterprise,  and  how  to  supervise 
the  work.  And  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  small  hall  that  had 
been  contemplated  grew  into  a  large 
community  hall,  which  approximately 
cost  $8,000  and  is  considered  the 
largest  rural  hall  in  the  State. 

The  public-spirited  members  of  the 
community  who  were  ready  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  hall  formed  a  non- 
profit organization  called  a  hall  asso- 
ciation. This  association  has  about 
fifty-two  members,  and  a  board  of  di- 
rectors who  have  charge  of  all  of  its 
business  affairs.  The  organization 
persuaded  a  local  bank  to  finance  the 
cost  of  structure.  It  managed  to  .get 
a  greater  part  of  the  work  done  by  vol- 
unteer labor,  and  it  got  donations 
from  local  merchants  to  fit  up  the 
hall.  The  hall  is  now  paying  for  itself 
by  attracting  pleasure-seekers  from 
all  the  surrounding  towns  and  rural 
districts  to  its  monthly  dances.  To 
date,  its  debt  has  been  reduced  much 
more  than  half,  and  its  members  are 
considering  a  number  of  improve- 
ments. 

The  hall  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit-growing  district,  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  which  is  Lin- 
coln. It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Center;  the  Women's 
Club  and  rural  telephone  company 
meet  there,  and  k  is  used  for  all  social 
and  educational  purposes  that  interest 
the  community.  It  did#its  bit  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  there 
also  the  women  met  to  do  their  knit- 
ting and  packing  of  Christmas  parcels. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  is  a 
large  rectangular  dance  hall  or  audi- 
torium 84x46  feet.  At  one  end  of  this 
hall  is  a  stage  for  plays  with  two 
dressing  rooms,  interior  scenery,  drop 
curtain,  and  regular  stage  lighting 
system.  Two  wings  lead  off  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  one  into  a  ladies' 
parlor,  and  the  other  into  a  men's  sit- 
ting room,  each  17x14.  Between  these 
comes  a  wardrobe  and  checking  room, 
and  the  main  entrance,  which  opens 
on  a  pergola  porch,  14x54,  ft,  with 
concrete  floor.  The  other  side  of  the 
main  hall  opens  in  a  long  dining  room, 
110x16  feet,  which  seats  about  300 
people  at  one  time.  A  kitchen  20x20 
leads  conveniently  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  it  is  fitted  up  like  a  modern 
culinary  establishment.  The  hall  is 
lighted  up  by  an  acetylene  lighting 
system,  has  a  pumping  plant  for  water 
supply,  and  also  an  outer  building  for 
an  open  cafeteria. 

Surrounding  the  building  is  a  beau- 
tiful oak  grove,  which  is  being  im- 
proved, and  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  play 
and  picnic  grounds  for  the  children 
and  older  folks.  The  premises  being 
situated  on  one  of  the  main  c6unty 
roads  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
State  Highway,  it  is  visited  by  many 
picnickers  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  worth  taking  a  trip  to  the  place 
just  to  see  what  a  small  local  venture 
will  sometimes  develop  into,  if  the 
right-spirited  people  get  behind  it  and 
give  it  their  devotion  and  support. 


Home  Circle  Department 


f  WATCH  CONSOLIDATION  COME 


ANOTHER  RELIC  RELEGATED. 


(Written  for  I'aciflc  Rural  I  -.) 

How  many  of  us  out  here  in  this 
equal-suffrage,  woman's-club,  farmer- 
ette state  realize  that  almost  to  the 


the  city  council  of  that  city  has  finally 
given  over  the  refined  and  eleavting 
sport  of  whipping  women.  Thus  an- 
other custom  of  the  fathers  passes 
into  oblivion,  and  hereafter,  when  the 
Georgia  cave  man  wants  bis  wife 
flogged,  he  will  have  to  attend  to  the 


The  pictureHqui 

present  hour  a  "quaint"  custom  of  Co- 
lonial days  has  survived  in  at  least 

one  state?  " 

Until  January  21st,  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  stood  a  city  stockade. 
In  this  stockade  was  a  contrivance  re- 
sembling a  chair  to  which  women  who 
had  committed  certain  offenses  were 
strapped  and  severely  flogged.  Some 
time  ago  Delaware  abolished  its 
whipping-post,  and  now,  after  a  cam- 
paign by  the  Atlanta  Humane  Society, 


job  himself  instead  of  turning  it  over 
to  officers  of  the  law.  And  the 
chances  are  good  that,  with  the  con- 
venient restraining  implement  not  in 
evidence,  the  lady  in  the  case  may  put 
up  quite  a  convincing  argument  be- 
fore submitting  to  the  ceremony. 


To  remove  sewing-machine  oil 
stains,  fub  the  stain  with  sweet  oil  or 
lard,  and  let  it  stand  for  several 
hours;  then  wash  in  soap  and  cold 
water. 


The  Coupon  Below 
will  Bring  You 
Any  or  All  of 
These  Books 
FREE! 


To  realize  your 
ideal     home  give 
thought  to  its  Furni- 
ture and  Furnishings. 

On   your  correct  choice 
of  Furniture  depends  the 
realization  of  the  beauty 
and  comfort  pictured  in 
the  ideal  home  you  are 
striving  to  attain 
Heading    these    and  the 
m  a  n  y    other  booklets 
published  by  Barker  Bros, 
help    any    woman  judge 
ehoose  the  right  Furniture  for 
the  effect  desired  in  her  home.  Shall 
we  send  YOUR  copies?    No  obligation. 


The  illustration  shows  part 
of  the  many  valuable  and  in- 
teresting   Furniture  and 
Home    Furnishing  Style 
and  Fashion  books  issued 
by    Barker    Bros.  —  the 
West's    Greatest  Home 
Furnishing  Store.  They 
are  FREE  but  are 
not   sent  unless 
requested.  The 
convenient  cou- 
pon below  makes 
asking  easy. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kami  Press.) 

The  Consolidated  School  idea  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  now  that  it  prom- 
ises to  become  epidemic  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Up  in  Placer  county,  Mrs.  Margaret 
McNaught  recently  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  at  Loomis,  called  to  discuss 
a  merger  of  seven  weak  schools,  and  it 
wa3  decided  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors should  be  asked  to  call  an  elec- 
tion to  decide  the  issue. 

About  the  same  time  a  movement 
broke  loose  in  Sacramento  county  to 
consolidate  five  schools  about  Rio 
Linda.  A  committee  of  one  from  each 
district  is  hard  at  work  on  the  plan. 

The  region  about  Elk  Grove  has  also 
caught  the  spirit.  The  County  Super- 
intendent held  a  meeting  last  week 
and  explained  the  plan  to  interested, 
patrons  of  five  one-room  schools.  As ' 
a  result  of  the  meeting  a  committee 
of  two  from  each  district  is  hard  at 
work  with  a  good  prospect  of  unit- 
ing five  weak,  struggling  districts 
into  one  that  will  bo  able  to  maintain 
a  school  that  will  be  a  real  school — 
not  just  an  apology  for  one. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of 
these  campaigns  is  the  stress  that  is 
laid  on  developing  community  spirit 
and  the  importance  of  making  the 
school  a  real  community  center. 

A  recent  Home  Circle  writer  plead 
for  the  school  for  the  children,  and 
that  is  right  The  school  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  schoolhouse  for  every- 
body! The  community  that  from  this 
time  on  puts  money  into  a  school 
building  that  is  not  deliberately 
planned  to  serve,  not  simply  as  a 
school,  but  as  a  community  center,  is 
going  to  make  a  big  mistake,  for  the 
Community  Center  is  certainly  com- 
ing along  with  school  consolidation. 

Another  hopeful  thing  is  the  deter- 
mination to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  play  life  of  children — country 
children,  as  well  as  «ity  children. 
Herbert  E.  Cory  says:  "Educators 
have  been  afraid  of  play  and  have 
idolized  drudgery."  Maybe  so  in  the 
past,  but  the  better  day  is  dawning. 
A  city  boy  transferred  to  a  country 
consolidated  school  came  home  the 
first  afternoon  bubbling  over  with  en- 
thusiasm. "Gee,  whiz!"  he  cried, 
"they  have  got  a  whole  farm  to  play 
in  and  so  many  things  to  play  with 
that  I  can't  remember  all  of  them." 
That  school  will  not  spell  drudgery  to 
that  boy  or  any  other  boy. 


BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


will 
and 


When  a  vinegar  cruet  becomes  so 
discolored  inside  that  shot  or  pebbles 
will  not  clean  it,  fill  the  cruet  with 
finely  chopped  potato  peelings,  cover 
with  water  and  cork  tightly  for  a 
couple  of  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  empty  and  rinse  and  the  stains 
will  have  disappeared. 


South 
Broadway 


<S  TAB  C  I  *S  ft  IS  D  -  I  8  8  O  ^ 

Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes. 


Los  Angeles 
California 


As  offered  FREF.  in  your  advertisement,  please  send  me  the  publication?  listed  below. 


[  ]  BETTER  HOMES — Beautiful  home 
furnishing  magazine.  Spring  number 
just  out. 

[  J  HEARTHSTONES— Monthly  magazine 
of  Ideas  and  Helps  in  choosing  Fur- 
niture. 

t  ]  QUALITY  -  REED  CATALOG  —  De- 
scrilies  and  pictures  this  beautiful 
Furniture. 


[  )  LINEN-BEDDING-MATTRESS    Catalog  J 

— Our  latest  offerings  of  these  home  i 

necessities. 

[  ]  DRAPERY    and    RUG  CATALOG — A  . 

booklet    of    suggestions    for   making  I 

home  beautiful,  i 

[  ]  THINGS  YOU'LL  NEED  FOR  BABY  I 

— Catalog-   of   children's   and  babies'  I 

needs.     Now  in  preparation.     Ready  * 

soon.  i. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  California  every  man,  woman  and 
child  may  have  all  the  books  of  any 
description  he  or  she  may  desire,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  and 
with  precious  little  effort.  You  can 
scarcely  pass  through  any  hamlet  in 
the  State  without  seeing  the  white 
circle  on  a  red  field — the  sign  of  the 
County  Free  Library.  It  invites  you 
from  many  a  county  schoolhouse;  it 
waves  to  you  from  store  buildings  and 
saw  mills  and  private  houses;  and  the 
other  day  I  saw  it  swinging  from  one 
end  of  an  incubator  house  on  a 
chicken  ranch. 

What  a  fine  service  it  is!  Recently 
the  writer  wanted  to  consult  a  new 
book  on  dairy  bacteriology.  Did  he 
buy  it?  No,  for  it  costs  $5.50.  He 
telephoned  the  branch  library.  She 
didn't  have  it,  but  immediately  called 
for  it  from  the  cbunty  office.  They 
didn't  have  it,  but  immediately  asked 
the  State  Library  for  it.  They  didnt 
have  it,  but  bought  it  on  a  rush  order, 
and  eleven  days  after  the  original  re- 
quest was  telephoned  the  borrower 
was  reading  the  book  and- getting  a 
lot  of  up-to-date  information  from  it 

Not  all  states  are  as  fortunate  as 
we  are.  however!  At  a  recent  libra- 
rians' conference  in  Oakland,  called 
to  further  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
extend  library  service,  the  statement 
was  made  that  more  than  60  million 
people  in  this  country  are  without 
adequate  opportunity  of  self-educa- 
tion through  good  books.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  counties  in 
the  country  have  even  one  library; 
thirty  states  serve  less  than  half  their 
population;  and  one  state  serves  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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TRY  IT. 


If  you  only  knew  the  fun  you'd  get 
from  smiling, 
You  would  make  a  chance  to  try  it 
very  soon. 
You  will  never  find  a  pastime  so  be- 
guiling;— 
It  is  jollier  far  than  whining  for  the 
moon. 

Oh,  it  makes  your  day  a  part  of  joy 
and  beauty, 
For  it  nearly  always  brings  a  quick 
response. 

Though  it  fails  sometimes,  you  still 
have  done  your  duty — 
And  that's  the  satisfaction  that  one 
wants. 

For  you'll  go  to  happy  dreams,  if  you 
go  smiling, 
And  perhaps  you'll  smile  a  little  in 
your  dreams; 
You  will  find  it  is  a  habit  so  beguiling, 
That  the  fun  you  get  is  funnier  than 
it  seems. 

— Vlyn  Johnson. 


NIK  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  WAJVTED 
TO  BE  A  SOLDIER. 


There  was  once  a  little  boy  who 
lived  in  the  attic  part  of  a  very  tall 
house  which  stood  in  a  great  city.  He 
lived  with  his  grandmother,  and  all 
day  he  sat  by  the  little  round  attic 
window  quite  alone;  for  his  grand- 
mother went  out  every  morning  to 
work  in  other  houses. 

There  was  not  very  much  to  see 
from  the  window,  except  the  gray 
pigeons  with  their  pink  feet  and  their 
sweet  cooing  voices,  who  hopped  up 
on  the  window-sill.  But  there  was  the 
sky  with  its  stars  at  night  and  its  blue 
in  the  daytime;  and  there  was  a 
square  down,  down  below,  that  the 
little  boy  never  walked  across,  be- 
cause, you  see,  he  was  quite,  quite 
lame. 

So  he  sat  very  patiently  by  the  win- 
dow, and  he  watched  the  children 
going  by  to  school,  and  he  talked  to 
the  pigeons,  and  he  did  a  great  deal 
to  help  his  grandmother.  She  went 
away  early  in  the  morning;  but  be- 
fore she  started  she  put  the  teakettle 
over  the  fire,  and  the  little  boy  washed 
the  breakfast  plates,  and  dried  them 
very  carefully,  and  wheeled  his  chair 
over  to  the  cupboard  and  stood  them 
all  up  on  the  shelf. 

Then  he  dusted  all  the  places  he 
could  reach,  and  watered  the  marigold 
that  grew  in  a  pot  in  the  window. 
The  attic  looked  as  tidy  and  fine  as  a 
palace  when  the  little  boy  had  fin- ' 
ished,  and  then  he  wheeled  back  to 
the  window  and  began  his  own  day's 
work;  for  he  was  a  busy  little  boy. 

He  had  a  bag  full  of  beautiful  calico 
pieces,  and  he  had  a  thimble  and  a 
needle  and  a  spool  of  thread;  for  his 
grandmother  had  taught  him  how  to 
make  holders.  Sometimes  he  could 
finish  two  in  a  day,  very  round,  with 
brass  rings  to  hang  them  up  by,  and 
people  bought  his  holders  for  five 
cents  apiece. 

While  he  sewed,  he  looked  down  into 
the  square  below,  and  watched  the 
children  playing  at  marbles  and  hop- 
scotch, and  he  wished  that  he  could 
play,  too.  Best  of  all,  he  watched  the 
soldiers  parading  by.  Oh,  but  they 
were  fine!  Blue  coats  with  yellow 
lining,  feathers,  and  such  straight 
backs ! 

Nearly  every  day  they  marched  past, 


)ye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


'Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
'Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
lew,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
;oods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
liildren's  coats,  draperies. — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  i<  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
ikow  you  "Diamond  Dy<"  Color  Card. 


and  the  little  boy  wished  more  than 
'  anything  that  he  could  be  a  soldier. 
He  had  wished  it  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  To  be  a  soldier  and  march 
in  a  parade!    And,  when  he  thought 
how  he  never  could  be  one,  he  some- 
times cried  a  little  bit,  and  the  thread 
I  would   knot,  and   the  needle  would 
stick;  for  he  was  only  a  little  boy, 
I  you  know,  and  he  was  quite,  quite 
lame. 

I     "Coo-roo,  coo-roo,"  called  the  pig- 
'  eons  one  morning.    "How  do  you  do, 
■  little  boy?   The  sun  is  up,  and  it  is  a 
good  day  for  crumbs.    We  are  off  to 
.  the  square,  and  we  can't  stay  any 
I  longer.    We  wish  you  could  come, 
too."    And    they    spread    their  soft 
wings  and  fluttered  off. 

"Even  the  pigeons  go,"  said  the  little 
boy  to  himself.  "I  wish  some  omw 
would  carry  me  down." 

Toot,  toot!  tum-te-tum!  "There 
come  the  soldiers!"  He  leaned  as 
far  as  he  was  able  over  the  window- 
sill,  and  waved  a  red  holder,  and 
shouted:  — 

"Hurrah,  hurrah!  Here  I  am  in  the 
attic  window.  Hurrah!" 

The  soldiers  marched  along,  and  the 
little  boy  thought  no  one  heard  him, 
so  he  took  up  his  sewing  again;  but 
some  one  had  heard!  At  the  very  end 
of  the  parade  marched  the  old  soldier, 
very  slowly;  for  he  was  tired,  and  he 
saw  the  little  red  flag  flying  at  the 
attic  window. 

"No  one  will  miss  me,"  said  the  old 
soldier,  as  he  dropped  out  of  the  line 
and  crossed  the  square  and  climbed 
the  attic  stair. 

"May  I  come  in?"  he  asked,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  the  white  plume  at 
the  side.  "And  may  I  sit  down  for  a 
minute?" 

A  real  soldier,  in  a  long  blue  cloak, 
in  the  attic!  The  little  boy  was  too 
excited  to  say  anything;  but  the  old 
soldier  pulled  up  a  chair  close  to  the 
window,  and  took  the  red  holder  in  his 
hands. 

"This  is  a  very  good  holder,"  he 
said.    "Did  you  sew  it  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  little  boy.  "I 
make  them  every  day,  and  I  sell  them 
for  five  cents;  but  you  may  have  this 
one  if  you  like  it.  I  never  saw  a  sol- 
dier close  to  before.  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier  more  than  any- 
thing." 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
holder,  sir."  said  the  old  soldier.' 
"And  you  said  you  would  care  to  be  a 
soldier?" 

"Oh,  but  I  never  could,"  said  the 
little  boy.  "I  have  a  crooked  back, 
and  it  hurts  me  at  night,  and  I  never 
could  march  in  the  square." 

"But  you  make  holders,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  "and  you  keep  the  bar- 
racks clean;  and  I  take  it  you  help 
about  mess."  (The  little  boy  had  put 
the  potatoes  boiling  for  dinner.) 
You  don't  have  to  march.  You're  hon- 
orably discharged,  you  know,  if  you're 
wounded  in  battle. 

"I  have  a  flag  at  home,"  said  the  old 
soldier.  "It's  quite  faded,  and  it's  full 
of  bullet  holes,  for  I  carried  it  through 
the  enemy's  ranks.  I  think,  if  you've 
no  objections,  I'll  hang  your  holder  at 
home  by  my  flag,  sir. 

"And  I  should  like  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by,"  went  on 
the  old  soldier,  "because  I'm  very 
proud  to  have  met  you." 

The  old  soldier  took  off  his  long  blue 
cloak,  and  wrapped  it  about  the  little 
boy. 

"This  is  for  you  to  wear,"  he  said. 
"And  remember,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  attic  door,  "that  we're 
both  in  the  ranks,  you  and  I,  only 
you're  on  the  reviewing  stand.  You 
mustn't  wish  any  more.  You  are  a 
soldier,  sir!"  /■ 

So  the  little  boy  sits  by  the  win- 
dow, and  the  pigeons  still  visit  him, 
and  he  never  goes  down  in  the  square. 
But  the  thread  never  knots,  and  the 
needle  never  sticks,  for  the  long  blue 
cloak  hangs  over  his  chair;  and  he 
knows  that,  though  he  is  a  little  boy, 
and  quite,  quite  lame,  he  is  really  a 
soldier. — Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  in  Kinder- 
garten Review. 


Jewelry  can  be  beautifully  cleaned 
by  washing  It  in  warm  soapy  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added,  and  laying  it  in  a  box  of 
jeweler's  sawdust  to  dry.  This  method 
leaves  no  marks  or  scratches. 


The  Modern  Home 
Has  a  Player  Piano 

Today  music  in  the  home  means  more  than  it  has  ever 
before.  A  good  Player-Piano  brings  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  household  the  privilege  n«t 
merely  of  hearing  music  but  also  of  making  it. 

Picture  a  Player-Piano  in  your  own  home.  Every 
evening  it  is  played,  now  by  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, now  another.  The  music  is  generally  varied  in 
character.  First  popular  or  dance  mtisic  like  "Vene- 
tian Moon,"  "Dardanella,"  "Kara van,"  etc.  Then 
come,  possibly,  selections  from  current  musical  com- 
edies, or  one  or  two  grand  opera  favorites  and  perhaps 
Liszt's  "Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  or  some- 
thing equally  inspiring.  The  whole  family  will  share 
in  the  enjoyment  and  the  elevating  influence  of  music. 

We  offer  a  very  comprehensive  stock  of  Player-Pian«s 
— the  Aeolian  Company  line  (the  famous  Pianola  and 
marvelous  Duo  Art).  The  prices  cover  a  wide  range. 
With  the  convenient  payment  terms  which  we  gladly 
arrange,  it  is  remarkable  how  easy  it,  is  to  buy  a 
Player — indeed,  no  modern  home  need  be  without  »»e. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  «s 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman,Blay&  Co. 

Kearny  ant)  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets.  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 


300  CandlePower 


Mast  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Sale  —  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

question  the'finest  lamp  for  home  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gras  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

'©Jeman 
Quick-Lite 

GWes  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  300  candle  power 
—20 oil  lamps  are  not  bo 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.    No  daily   or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.   Made  of  brass*  heavily 
nickeled.   Will  last  a  lifetime. 

15,000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing Plants.    If  yours  can't 
supply  you  write  nearest 
boose. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co, 

120  So.       A.  St., 
Los  Angeles 
Calif 


Write 

lor 
Catalog 
64 


U  V  If  II  I  CDPLACED  ANYWHERE 

iLI  MLLCn  attracts  and  kills 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.   Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or    injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 
'MiOLU  ^uMKn.S.  lfiO  be  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 
Disinfectant 

Now  is  the  time  to  get 
out  the  sprinkling  can  and 
make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
Spring  is  cleaning-uptime. 
Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant is  a  powerful  germ 
destroyer.  It  establishes 
health  conditions.  Use  it 
in  garbage  cans,  sinks, 
drains,  closets,  cesspools, 
all  damp,  foul-smellingand 
disease  breeding  places. 

No  better  way  to  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  Use 
it  also  about  the  poultry 
house,  pig  pen  and  stables. 
One  gallon  makes  100  gal- 
lons of  disinfectant. 


When  frying  croquettes,  after  roll- 
ing them  in  beaten  egg  and  crumbs, 
lay  them  in  a  wire  basket  and  plunge 
deep  into  boiling  fat.  Then  a  crust  is 
formed  which  prevents  the  grease 
from  penetrating.  When  done,  drain 
on  brown  paper  and  keep  hot  at  the 
open  door  of  the  oven. 


Dealers 

to 
PAPEB 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,.  Ban  Franelieo 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland.  Ore. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  April  "1,  1920. 
WHKAT. 

It  is  stated  that  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
Coast  will  be  short  of  last  year,  according  to 
present  estimates.  II  this  proves  true  a  seri- 
ous shortage  for  milling  purposes  may  be 
looked  for.  and  some  of  the  flour  which  is 
now  being  shipped  East  from  this  Coast  may 
have  to  Ik:  shipped  back  again  to  supply  the 
local  demands. 

BARLEY. 

The  grains  continue  in  the  dumps  and 
sales  consummated  in  this  city  are  for  small 
amounlH.  The  local  demand  for  bailey  is 
small,  but  it  is  said  that  an  effort  to  buy  any 
considerable  amount  of  barley  at  present  Quo- 
tations would  result  in  an  immediate  advance 
in  price. 

Peed  83.150S.Sp 

Shipping   Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  in  the  same  condition  as  barley. 
The  market  is  very  restricted.  The  price  is 
considered  low.  but  in  the  lack  of  demand  it 
is  all  a  seller  can  get  for  red  feed.  But  like 
barley,  if  a  buyer  appeared  in  the  market,  the 
price  would  immediately  stiffen  up. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  $3.05©3.15 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  lor  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  . .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

The  com  on  this  market  is  constantly  com- 
plained of  a*  being  improperly  cured.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  fitted  for  grinding  for  fear  of 
rapid  fermentation. 

Egyptian,  white   3.50  ©  3.6.1 

do.     brown   83.20 fti  3.30 

California  $3.15  ©3.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  for  the  past  week  have  been  prac- 
tically nominal.  A  few  hundred  tons  arrived 
but  most  of  it  has  been  held  in  the  railroad 
yards  on  account  of  the  railroad  strike. 
Stocks  on  hand  in  this  city  are  rapidly  being 
depleU'd  and  as  there  is  practically  no  hay  for 
water  shipment  it  is  a  serious  question  if  the 
stock  on  hand  will  last  until  shipments  are 
resumed.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  market 
prices  as  there  has  been  no  market,  and  last 
week's  figures  must  stand  for  the  present. 
Rain  last  week  is  said  to  have  been  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  growing  crops  of  all  kinds. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35 .00  ©38 .00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00  ©  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  837.00  ©  40.00 

Wild   Oat    Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   832.00  ©  37.00 

Stock   Hay   820.00 ©  32  0(1 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed..  $29.00  ©  32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale  .  . .  .'  70c  ©$1.00 

FEEDSTl'FFS. 

While  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  stock  on 
hand  fecdstuffs  continue  weak  in  the  face  of 
lack  of  demand.  Rolled  oats  and  barley  were 
lowered  to  correspond  to  the  lower  prices  for 
the  whole  grains.  The  price  of  cracked  com 
is  not  changed  as  so  little  of  the  grain  is 
suitable  for  grinding. 

Rolled  Barley   808 .00 ©  70.00 

Rolled  Oats   $65.00 ©68.00 

Alfalfa  I'roducts   845.00  ©50.00 

Cracked  Cora   $71. 00  ©72 .00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 
i  Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission 
houses.) 

Potatoes  of  the  old  crop  were  slightly 
weaker  this  week,  while  new  potatoes  were 
lower  by  one  cent  a  pound.  New  garnets  are 
arriving  in  good  quantity  and  in  some  cases 
are  reported  to  have  sold  as  low  as  8  cents 
a  pound.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals,  however-, 
went  at  9  and  10  «vut».  Onions  are  showing 
greater  strength,  and  were  somewhat  higher. 
The  condemning  of  so  many  of  those  arriv- 
ing from  Australia,  has  added  strength  to  the 
local  stock.  The  bulk  of  the  quotations  on 
vegetables  show  but  little  change,  but  arrivals 
.  were  not  up  to  the  usual  amount  on  account 
of  the  switchmen's  strike.  Summer  squash  was 
one  of  the  vegetables  whose  price  was  ad- 
vanced because  of  shipping  conditions.  The 
market  is  practically  bare  of  tomatoes. 

Pca«.  Bay.  lb  5  ©8c 

Carrots,  per  sack  81.00©  l  .  :  > 

Celery,   crate   82 .50  ©5.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    English,  doz  82 .00  ft  2.2.1 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  $3.00©3.60 

Spinach    $1.00©  1.50 

Asparagus,  ib  3©  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  $1.00©1.50 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   84.00  ©5.00 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  Sl!25©l 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled  from  Independent  Sources. 


mal  and  express  companies  are  refusing  to  ac- 
,-ept  shipments  of  empty  coops  to  the  pro- 
ducers although  willing  to  accept  all  ship- 
ments of  poultry  into  this  market.  As  a  con- 
sequence a  number  of  producers  have  written 
that  they  have  stock  to  ship,  but  no  coops  in 
which  to  make  Hie  shipment.  This  condition 
is  expected  to  change  within  the  next  week 
and  when  the  accumulated  shipments  begin 
to  come  in  they  will  probably  have  the  effect 
ill  lowering  Hi'-  market.  The  prices  during  the 
past  week  have  not  been  materially  different 
from  the  previous  week.  The  smaller  broilers 
were  somewhat  lower  and  hens  somewhat 
higher.  These  changes,  with  the  lack  of  in- 
terest and  lower  prices  on  old  ducks,  consti- 
tute the  only  differences  in  the  market. 
Broilers  1  lb  and  under   38  IT  Ku- 
do.    1  lb.  to  IVi   43© 45c 

do.    over  1M   50  «  55c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  55 58c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  4°c 

do.    Leghorns  4  3  ©45c 

Smooth  voting  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   60 ©5 5c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  ©  2oc 

Turkevs.  dressed,  young  spring,  Ib... 60 0680 

do.    live  . . . .45e 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33©  35c 

do.    old.  per  lb   28 B 80c 

Squahs.  per  lb  55  © f  00c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  3.1  ©'38c 

do.    old.  lb   28  ©32c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20  ©24c 

do.  dressed   28©  32c 

Jack  Rabbits,  dor  J3.00©4.00 

BITTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 
While  butter  varied  only  one  cent  during 
the  week  from  the  high  to  the  low.  it  closed 
at  the  low  point  of  the  week.  Willi  two  ex- 
ceptions, on  January  17  and  18.  today's  quo- 
tations on  butter  are  the  lowest  since  last  Aug- 
ust. The  strike  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
I  railroads  la  responsible  for  the  continued 
weakness  of  butter.     The  receipts  have  been 


heavy  and  only  one  car  was  shipped  out  of 


this  market  during  the  past  week.    As  a  eon- 
j  sequence  of  this  condition  an  unusual  amount 
'  of  butter  ha"  been  sent  to  storage.    At  the 
present  tune  the  reports  show  337.556  lbs.  of 
butter,   which  went  into  "toraee  during  the 
1  past  week,   said   to  lie  for  Government  ac- 
count and  if  this  is  accurate  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  future  prices. 

Thu      Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extra    ....55      55      55'      55 %  55  54*4 
Prime   lsts    .  .       .  .      .', »  v» 
EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

There  were  no  material  changes  in  egg  quota- 
tions during  the  past  week.  Like  butter,  but 
*-^-v  few  of  those  eggs  could  be  shipped  away 
and  went  into  storage  for  future  use.  As 
these  eggs  thus  become  storage  they  cannot 
be  dipped  East  at  a  future  date  as  strictly 
fresh.  At  the  present  lime  there  are  08.120 
eases  of  eggs  in  storage  compared  with  45.027 
l  ist  year. 

Thu.    Pri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ....301A  39      39      39      30  >4  40 
Prime  lsts  36      36      36      36  36 
Ex    pullets  35%  35%  3.1%  36      36%  37 
Undersized    31       31      31      31       31%  30% 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

California  fancy  firsts  recovered  a  cent  of 
the  loss  of  last  week.  Otherwise  no  changes 
in  quotations  were  recorded.  The  market  is 
inactive. 

California  Plats,  fancy   23Uc 

do.    Firsts   *.fivW..  21 '4c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   24  He 

Oregon  Triplets   ?  27c 

do.    Y.  A  30 %c 

FRESfl  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Apples  are  steady  at  last  week's  prices.  It 
is  stated  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  go  any 
higher  as  they  are  regarded  as  high  now  as  the 
fruit  can  be  sold  for.  Strawberries  are  com- 
ing in  in  much  larger  quantities  and  in  better 
condition.  Growers  are  obeying  the  law  In 
most  cases  regarding  weight  of  the  berries  and 


size  of  boxes.  ;md  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  i" 
coming  in  in  chests  of  sixteen  drawers  with 

six  boxes  to  the  drawer. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  S3  00  ©3. 25 
do.    Newtown  Pippins  Calif ...  $2 .50  ©3.00 

do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Strawberries,  crate.  15  baskets.  .84  00 ©5.00 

do.     Drawer   8100©  1  In 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Navels  an-  getting  scarce  and  the  price  was 
advanced  one  dollar  for  the  various  grades. 
Otherwise  there  were  no  changes.  The  de- 
mand is  reported  to  be  fair. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  81 .50  ffi  5  00 

do.    choice,   box  $3.50  ©4  .00 

do.    Standard,  box  $2  .10  ft  3.00 

Oranges.  Navels,  box   $5 .50 ©7.00 

V  alee,  i.i-  SI  .."»'>  ft  5.60 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  7.7  dc  3.36 

do.    Arizona,   box   $3.50  ©4.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

(Prices  to  Growers.) 

Buyers  of  dried  fruits  arc  still  holding  off. 
So  far  the  new  crqn  raisins  is  the  only  dried 
fruit  on  which  irt»t?B  have  been  made.  For 
these  buyers  are  paving  from  18%  to  20  cents. 

Raisins.  1920   18%  ©20c 

Prunes — 10-50s 

do.  50-60s 


do, 
dc». 
do. 


60-70s 
70-808 
80-90* 


17©  18c 

 lfic 

 1U. 

 10% 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


©12c 

e  io uc 

©  9c 

©  7c 

ft  9U.c 

ft  8%c 

©  5c 


er  Squash.  40  lbs. 

Egg  Plant,  lb  

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt. 

do.    Choice,  cwt  

Oregon  Burbank.  cwt. 
Oregon  Gem.  cwt.  . 

Idaho  Gem,  cwt  

New  Garnets,  cwt.  .  . 
Brown,  sack 


.$1. 


'.i  2  "H 
Nominal 


San  Francisco,  April  21.  1920 
CATTLE — The  upset  in  the  livestock  mar- 
ket owing  to  demoralized  transportation  con- 
ditions is  gradually  readjusting  itself.  Meat 
stocks  at  points  of  slaughter  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  trucking  from  some  outside  dis- 
tricts to  replenish  diminishing  supplies  has 
lieen  resorted  to  to  help  out.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  accumulation  of  finished  cattle  on  the 
ranches,  which  may  depress  prices  when  move- 
ment is  free  once  more.  Local  quotations  are 
unchanged. 

Steers.  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs.  ..11 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10 

do,    2nd  quality    8 

do.    thin    6 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1    9 

do.    2nd  quality    8 

do,     common  to  thin   4 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    6V4©  7c 

do.    fair    6%®  6c 

do.    thin    4  %  fti  He 

Calves,  lightweight   12  ©12%c 

do.    medium    9%  if?  10c 

do.    heavy    7     ©  9c 

SHEEP — Receipts  of  mutton  sheep  are  still 
below  requirements,  and  most  of  these  are 
shorn.  A  few  wooled  lambs  are  among  the 
arrivals,  and  bring  premium  prices.  While 
quotations  on  both  sheep  and  lambs  remain 
unchanged,  the  market  is  strong. 

Lambs,   milk   15©16c 

do.    yrarling   13©13%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11  iff  12c 

do    ewes    9©  9U.  c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  has  been  disturbed 
less  by  the  railroad  tie-up  than  the  cattle 
market,  and  the  supply  continues  nearly  nor- 
mal, with  the  price  situation  strong.  There  is 
a  marked  partiality  for  light  animals,  with  a 
tendency  toward  a  wider  spread  between  light- 
weights and  heavyweights. 
Hogs,  hard,  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  10  %r 

do.    1.10-225   lbs  16*4c 

22.1-300  lbs  16  He 

300-400   lbs  •  15 1/»  c 


 $15.50  0  16.00 

piggy  sows  40  lbs 


Light   

Rough  docked  20  lbs 

•irirl   otqffB    40   per  cent 

SHEEP — The  strike  conditions  were  against 
supplies  the  past  week  and  as  the  offerings 
were  light  what  came  in  met  with  ready  sale 
and  brought  full  quotations.  Lambs  and 
yearlings  both  in  good  demand,  but  ewes  and 
wethers  continue  dull. 

Prime   wethers   $9  00©  11  00 

Yearlings   $9  50  ©10  50 

Prime  ewes  $8  50«!l  9  50 

Lambs   $14.00  «M«.00 

Spring  lambs   81.1.00©  16.00 


do. 
do. 


Portland,  Ore.,  April  20.  1920 
CATTLE — Steadv;  no  receipts.  Grain  and 
pulp-fed  steers.  S12©13;  choice.  11  ©12: 
good  to  choice.  $10  ©11:  medium  to  good.  $9 
fi  10:  fair  to  good.  $8.25©9:  common  to 
fair.  $7*?8.25:  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $10.50 
©11:  good  to  cho-ec.  89.75©10.50:  medium 
to  good.  S8.25©9.75:  fair  to  medium.  $7© 
8.2.1:  canners.  $5©7:  bulls.  S6©8.50:  prime 
light  calves.  $15©17:  medium.  $10©15: 
heavy,  $7  ©10:  stoekers  and  feeders.  $7.50© 
8.50. 

HOGS — Steady:  no  receipts. 
$17Ti  17.35:     medium  mixed, 
rough    heavy.    812.25  ©16.25: 
15  50. 

SHEEP — Steady:  no  receipts.  Spring  lambs 
517©  10:  Eastern,  817W18:  light  valley. 
$15.75©  17:  heavy.  $14.25®  15.75;  common 
to  medium.  $11©14.50:  yearlings.  $15© 
15.50 :  wethers,  814.50©  15.25 :  ewes.  $10014. 


Prime  mixed. 
»16.25©17: 
pigs.  $13© 


do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
Onions. 


lbs. 


.S7.75'«  8-00 
$9.00 ©10.00  | 
.8.7.7.7'..  (1.25 
.$1.00  ©1.25 
 30'.i  3.1c 


Onions,  box. 

Garlic,  lb  

BEANS. 

I  Wholesale  prices.    Buying  prices  made  on 
-ample.) 

While  prices  show  little  variation  from  last 
week  thu  market  is  regarded  as  considerably 
stronger  and  a  much  more  optimistic  spirit 
prevails.  The  trade  seem  confident  that  prices 
will  show  a  higher  range  in  the  near  future. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $10.00©  10.25 

Blackeyes   $7.30©  7.50 

Cranberry   86.00©  6.2.1 

Pinks   $6.40  ©15.65 

lied  Mexican   89.00  ©9.25 

Garbanzos   89.50  ©0.7o 

Large  Whites   86.15©  6. 3a 

Small  Whiles   85.90 ©6.00 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices   810. 40©  10.45 

do.     Baby,  Ass'n  prices   810.50 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices   10.50  ©10.75 

do     Baby,  S.  F.  .prices  S10.50©10.75 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  charged  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  strike  of  the  switchmen  on  the  railroads 
has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  cutting  down  the 
arrivals  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  in  this  market. 
Even  i.av  that  the  strike  is  apparently  set- 
tled on  most  road-  conditions  are  far  from  nor- 


Los  Angeles,  April  20.  1920. 

CATTLE — While  the  offerings  of  steers  the 
past  week  were  only  fair,  owing  to  the  rail- 
road strike,  yet  they  were  about  equal  to  the 
demand  which  continues  light.  Cows  on  the 
other  hand  were  in  good  demand  and  firm  un- 
der scarcity. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.   1000©  1100   His. .  .  $10  00©  12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $  9.50  ©10  00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $  8  00©  8  50 

Canners   $  4.50©  6.50 

HOGS — Not  many  in  the  past  week,  the 
railroad  strike  interfering  with  receipts.  What 
camp  in  met   with   a  good  demand  at 
week's  advance   and  more  could   have  been 
sold  if  here.     Prices  firm  at  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g,  275  ©3.10  lbs.  812.00  ©12.50 
Heavy   averag'g  225©  275  lbs  $14.00  ©14.50 


EASTERN. 

Chicago,  April  20.  1920. 
CATTLE — Receipts.  20.000.  Beef  steers, 
steady  to  50c  lower;  some  unsold:  top.  $14; 
bulk.  $11.50©  13  50:  she  stock,  steady  to  25e 
lower,  mostly  $8  ©10;  canners.  steady,  bulk 
84. .10 ©5:  bulls,  steady  to  25c  lower;  calves, 
strong  mostly  815  ©16:  feeder  trade,  mostly 
nominal. 

HOGS — Receipts  29000:  mostly  25  ©35c 
lower  than  Monday's  average;  shipping  de- 
mand active,  closed  strong;  top.  816.50:  bulk. 
81  1.7.1©  10.25;  bulk.  pigs.  $14015. 

SHEEP— Receipts.  15  000:  steady  to  25c 
higher:  spring  lambs.  824;  best  wool  lambs. 
$31.75;  top.  shorn  lambs.  $19;  bulk.  $18  50 
ft  19:  wooled  Navajo  yearling  wethers.  $10: 
best  ewes,  wooled.  $15:  shorn,  $13.50. 

Kansas  City.  Mo„  April  20.  1920. 
HOGS — Re«>ipts.  7000;   15c  to  25c  lower. 
Top.  81.7.30;  bulk,  light  and  mediums.  $14.75 
©15.30:  bulk,  heavies.  $14.25  0  14.75. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  7100.    Beef  steers.  15c 
to  3.7c  lower.     Top.  $13.50:  bulk,  811.75© 
last  |  12.75:      bulk.      yearlings.      $12.25©  12.75: 
butcher  stock  and  calves,  about  steady;  good 
to  choice  veals.  $14.25®  15.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  3500.  Best  lambs.  25c 
to  36c  higher.  Top,  820.85;  bulk  above. 
$19.7.1;  clipped  lambs.  $17.50. 


HONEY. 

Despite  the  price  of  sugar  ami  the  fact  that  J 
its  price  will  he  advanced  by  the  end  of  the  i 
week,  there  is  very  Uttle  uiU  re-t  in  honey  and  i 
very  few  dealers  are  able  to  find  any  sale  for  J 
it.  Quotations  are  nominally  unchanged. 

Water  White   17018flfl 

Light  Amber   M©16cj 

Amber    13®  14c 

RICK. 

The  domestic  market  remains  unchanged,  I 
Some  orders  have  been  'received  from  the  East,  .1 
but  locally,  the  market  is  sluggish. 

HIDES. 
Wet  Salted  Steer  Hides. 

No.  I  wel  salt  kip  15  to  30  lbs..  28c:  VoM 
2.  do,  24c;  No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  trimmed.  51cVj 
do  unt  mi  in  icd.  43c:  No.  2  calf.  2c  per  lb.  tafjfl 
The  price  of  No.  2  hides  will  lie  1  cent  letfi 
than  the  price  of  No.  1  hides  having  any  qH 
the  following  defects  and  will  be  classed  mM 
No.  2.  Any  cut  over  six  inches  from  the  edge,! 
over  five  bad  scores,  five  grubs,  one  grain  djil 
one  nibbed  s|>ot  where  grain  ia  rone,  oM 
dragged  spot  where  grain  is  gone,  one  "MfJ 
spot  where  grain  is  gone. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides. 

No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof.  $7 ©9:  do,  auM 
dium.  84©  li;  do.  small.  $1©3.50;  do.  .-olt'ffl 
50c©  $1. 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  going  into  increased  consumptions 
and  the  market  i-  quite  active  In  the  East] 
with  a  high  range  of  prices  for  fine  wools  anfl 
fair  prices  for  medium  and  coarse  wools — null 
nine  from  55071c  in  the  grease.  In  Mfl 
vada  and  Northern  California  some  sales  of  OH 
new  clip  have  brought  from  47V4  065c.  ' 


LOS  ANGELES 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  April  20,  1920. 
Little  business  is  being  transacted  in  the 
citrus  market  owing  to  the  railroad  strike.  No 
fruit  is  being  shipped  out  of  Los  Angeles  by 
rail,  though  some  is  moving  by  boat.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  strike  is  expected  to  prove  more 
serious  because  of  the  refrigerator-car  situa- 
tion. A  call  from  Imperial  Valley  is  looked 
for  for  cars  to  move   the  cantaloupe  crop. 


which  will  still  further  embarrass  citrus  trans- 
portation. The  few  cars  of  oranges  that  are 
reaching  the  various  markets  arc  selling  at 
high  prices.  On  the  whole  the  market  Is 
higher  and  stronger.  The  lemon  market  is  un- 
changed. F.  o.  b.  California  is  $3.50  per  box. 
Foreign  lemons  have  the  market  in  the  East, 
owing  to  the  meager  arrivals  of  California 
fruit  and  the  small  stock  of  Californias  on 
hand. 


I.os  Angeles,  April  20.  1920.  ■ 
BUTTKK. 

There  "as  quite  an  increase  in  the  reca^H 
the  past  week.  The  arrivals  reached  40.7.300 
pounds  in  spite  of  the  railroad  strike. •  On  JH 
Produce-  Exchange  the  market  was  forced  off 
a  cent  under  the  influei:.-  of  the  increased1 
offerings,  hut  the  demand  was  good  at  tkfl 
decline. 

Fre-li  California  extra  creamery   *t^H 

do,    prime  first  *jB 

do.    first   -'2d" 

EGGS. 

A  fairly  active  consumptive  demand  wedj 
had  the  past  week.  But  pries  broke  a  .-en* 
in  sympathy  with  lower  markets  East.  Re-> 
ceipts  for  the  week  by  rail  '.11.1  cases,  which 
was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  week  before* 
though  ample  for  the  wants  of  distributor 
as  shippers  were  out  of  the  market. 
Fresh  ranch,  extras   J^l 

do,    case  count   38e 

do.    Pullets  38e 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  .,i  broilers  the  ri.i-l  week  were 
heavy  uud  market,  lower  under  increased  cdjt 
ferings,  but  demand  fair.  Friers  in 
supply,  lan-  demand  and  steady.  Hens  o^H 
nig  in  a  little  more  freely,  but  Belting  f*4H 
at  unchanged  prices.  Turkeys  and  duck* 
steady  with  a  fair  demand  for  what  coining  in. 
Broilers.  1  to  Mi   lbs  '-*» 

do.    1%  to  1*<  lbs  34c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs   40c 

Hens  35  ©40* 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  38* 

Ducks   25  ©37* 

 .17  ©44* 

Geese     ** 

BERRIES. 

Coming  in  more  fre.  ly  am!  h.w.r.  but  de- 
mand good  at  the  lower  range  of  prices  They 
are  now  getting  within  reach  of  most  any  one. 

Quality  of  offerings  generally  good. 

Fancy.  30-basket.  crate   $4  00  ©125 

Poor  to  choice,  3o-l.a-k.-t  crate.  .$3.00©3.» 
FRUITS. 

Nothing  new   in  ibis  market  from  * 
ago.    Offerings  of  apples  are  getting  lighter 
all  the  time,  and  market  firm  at  quotations, 
with  a  very  good  demand  for  all  choice  to 
fancy  stock.    Loquats  coming  in  quite  freely 
and  demand  very  good'  at  quotations.  ■ 
Apples.  Jonathan,  packed  box  ...  S3  00  ft  3.68 
do,  White  lY-nuain.  packed  box  .82.50©  2-78 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  .  .82.250»^B 
do.  Spitzenburg.   packed   box.. 8'-  lo©3-26 

Loquals.   lbs  7  ©13c 

VEGETABLES. 
Tin-re  is  little  change  to  note  in  this  mar- 
ket from  a  week  ago.  Sbipix-rs  are  out  of 
the  market  as  they  could  move  nothing  en 
account  of  the  strike.  Potatoes  are  a*** 
higher  under  scarcity  and  demand  very 
for  what  lew  offering  out  of  store.  Onions  m 
light  supply  and  steady,  but  demand  light  •» 
the  higher  prices  asked.  Lettuce  slow  sateJW 
lower.  Cabbage  duU  as  shipper-  wanted  none 
Peas  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Asparagu? 
(inner  and  in  very  good  demand  under  JP* 
influence  of  lighter  offerings  Iimwrial  sum- 
mer squash  steady  and  selling  fair!- 
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Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks  .  .  .  .$7.75®  8  00 

<Jo.    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $7.75®  8.00 

do.    New.   lb  9  (SUOc 

Onions,  Stockton  yellows,  cwt..  .  .  86.25® 6.50 

do.    White  Globe,  cwt  «7.50@8.00 

do.    Australian   Brown   $6.25®  6.50 

do.    Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  $3.50®3.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  91 .26®  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   40®  50c 

Bhubarb.  per  30-lb.  box  $1.25@2.00 

Peas,   lb  5®  8c 

Celery,  crate   $3.00®  4  60 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30®  35c 

Asparagus,  Northern,  lb  6®  10c 

Summer  Squash,  Imperial  Valley,  4-bas- 

ket  crate   $1.00®  1.25 

String  beans,  green,  lb  18c 

do,    wax,  lb  18c 

do,    Kentucky,  lb  25c 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  very  dull.  Prices  are 
unchanged  from  last  week's  decline.  There 
was  very  little  doing  in  anything  the  past 
week.    Only  a  few  blackeyes  moving. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.26®  5.50 


Small   white,  per  cwt  $5.25®  5.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $6.50®  7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

Pink,   cwt  $0.75 

HAY. 

The  strike  has  killed  this  market.  No  fresh 
receipts  and  what  on  track  is  not  moving  as  it 
cannot  be  switched.  Prices  nominally  tin- 
changed. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $27.00@30.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $.30.00  ©34.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  ton   $31.00®  33.00 

do.    local,  ton   $32.00®  34.00 

Straw   $14.00  ©lb.OO 

ALFALFA. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Inc., 
report  as  follows:  The  hay  situation  is  im- 
proving daily  insofar  as  the  production  and 
demand  are  concerned.  Prices  are  holding 
steady,  with  no  reduction  in  sight.  Neces- 
sarily, the  railroad  strike  has  curtailed  deliv- 
eries, but  the  chance  seems  favorable  for  an 
early  settlement. 

Choice  AlfaHa,  ton  $37.00® 37.50 

No.  1  Dairy  Alfalfa,  ton  $34  00(H) 36.00 

Standard    Dairy   $33 .00®  34. 00 


WEEKLY  BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Los  Angeles 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 


Week 

San  Franeisco 

Ending 

1019 

1920 

Jan. 

q 

.  .66.19 

62.80 

9. 

61.00 

63.70 

16.  . 

.  .61.70 

62.58 

23.  . 

.  .55.83 

65.50 

30.  . 

.  .44.91 

62.50 

6.  . 

.  .43.58 

64.75 

13  , 

60.75 

80.  . 

.  .51.58 

1)0.80 

27.  . 

.  .53.90 

59.40 

March 

6.  . 

56.16 

58.66 

13 

55  58 

67.50 

59.50 

58.58 

April 

8.  . 

.  .54.23 

56.00 

10.  . 

.  .57.16 

55.41 

17.  . 

.  .52.41 

66.76 

24.  . 

.  .62.41 

55.00 

July 

(  " 


August 


October 


.52.41 

.. vj.ni 

.55.16 
.57.91 
.57.91 
.  54  12 
.  53.58 
.53.16 
.52.83 
.52.37 
.52.12 
.52.71 
.54.24 
.  55.08 
.55.50 
.52.33 


1.  , 

8.  . 
15.  , 
22.  , 
29. 

12! ! 

19.  . 
26. 

3.  . 
10. 

17.  . 
24. 
31.  . 

7.  . 
14.  . 

21  52.66 

28  52.66 

4  56.20 

11  58.70 

18.  .  .  .59.70 
25  60.58 

2  62.70 


Nov. 


9. 
16. 

23.  . 
30. 

6.  . 
18.  . 
20.  . 
27.  . 

4.  . 
11.  . 


.63.41 
.62.90 
.62.00 
.62.25 
.62.66 
.64.50 
.63.83 
.64.30 
.  76.30 
.03.91 


18.  .  .  .04.60 
26  65.66 


1919 

63.16 
04.00 
64.16 
62.16 
49.00 
47.33 
47.60 
63.16 
55.00 
59.00 
58.00 
56.00 
58.00 
55.60 
56.00 
64.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
58.00 
69.00 
59.00 
57.00 
57.00 
57.00 
55.00 
55.00 
54.00 
56.00 
57.00 
57.00 
59.00 
57.00 
56.00 
58.00 
59.00 
01.00 
62.00 
66.00 
67.00 
67.00 
65.00 
05.00 
64.00 
64.00 
66.00 
66.00 
67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
68.00 


1920 

65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
61.00 
66.00 
68.60 
04.00 
64.00 
66.00 
62.00 
59  00 
59.00 
62.00 
56.00 
55.00 
56.00 
55.00 


Week 
Ending 

Jan. 


March 


April 


May 


July 


June 


August 


Sept 


October 


Nov. 


Cents 

per  dozen  for 

Extras. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

/  0 
2.  .  • 

.75.60 

62.50 

69.50 

60.00 

9 .  . . 

.69.91 

61.20 

66.66 

58.00 

10 .  .  . 

58.70 

62.66 

62.41 

58.00 

23 .  .  . 

.52.58 

57.66 

54.60 

55.00 

30 .  . 

.48.75 

58.00 

52.33 

55.00 

6 .  .  . 

.42.00 

48.16 

43.00 

47.00 

13 .  . 

.40.90 

45.41 

37.80 

45.00 

20 .  . 

.36.41 

44.10 

39.33 

43.00 

45.60 

33.60 

42.00 

41.33 

37.00 

38.00 

13 .  . 

.37.16 

37.41 

37.00 

38.00 

•  >  1 1 

6V .  .  . 

.38.41 

39.66 

39.33 

41.00 

At... 

.40.41 

41.91 

42.00 

40.00 

3.  . 

.42.41 

40.83 

45.00 

39.00 

10 .' .' 

.42.91 

40.83 

45.00 

40.00 

17.  . 

.45.10 

39  41 

46.00 

40.00 

24.  . 

.45.00 

39.33 

46.00 

39.00 

1.  . 

.45.00 

44.00 

8. . 

.46.50 

42.00 

16.  .. 

.47.91 

60.00 

22... 

.49.16 

51.00 

29... 

.47.68 

49.00 

3.  . . 

.43.97 

51.00 

10.  . . 

.47.60 

61.00 

17. . 

.47.66 

51.00 

24. . . 

.49.33 

51.00 

81... 

.53.16 

52.00 

6.  .  . 

.45.50 

46.00 

12... 

.47  60 

47.00 

19... 

.46.91 

47.00 

26... 

.49.66 

60.00 

7.  . . 

.55.50 

66.00 

14.  .  . 

.65.00 

66.00 

21.  . 

.51.80 

52.50 

5-!  00 

4.  .  . 

.56.70 

53.00 

11.  . 

.61.50 

61.00 

18.  .  . 

.61.83 

58.00 

25.  .  . 

.62.76 

63.00 

2.  .  . 

.69.70 

68.00 

9.  . 

.69.91 

69  00 

16.  . 

.  67.70 

71.00 

23.  . 

.72.26 

73.00 

30.  .  . 

.76.08 

73.00 

6.  .  . 

.81.25 

75.00 

13.  .  . 

.80.20 

76.00 

20.  .  . 

.76.86 

75.00 

27.  .  . 

.76.66 

75.00 

4.  .  . 

.80.90 

77.00 

77.00 

18.  .  . 

.71.10 

68.00 

26.  .  . 

.68.91 

65.00 

B0NITA  STOCK  FARM  SALE. 


In  opening  this  sale  at  the  ranch 
near  Lodi  on  April  20th,  C.  L.  Hughes 
announced  that  it  was  notable  in  two 
respects.  First,  all  offerings  were 
young  stock — one  and  two-year-old 
heifers  and  bulls.  Second,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  herd  from  which  these 
youngsters  come,  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr., 
imported  the  largest  number  of  richly 
bred  Holsteins  ever  brought  into  the 
State  at  one  time.  When  the  mature 
cows  were  recently  sold,  50  of  them 
had  official  records. 

After  this  announcement,  Colonels 
Rhoades  and  Davis  started  something 
and  never  let  up  until  he  had  sold  57 
heifers  and  17  bulls  for  a  total  of  $18,- 
105,  the  average  being  a  little  better 
than  $244.50. 

The  topnotcher  proved  to  be  Bonita 
Pontiac  Mystic,  a  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Polkadot. 
She  went  to  M.  H.  Cusick  of  Lodi. 

To  the  advocate  of  better  blood  for 
ordinary  dairies,  an  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  this  sale  was  that  much  of  the 
.stock  went  to  dairymen  who  have  not 
claimed  to  be  breeders. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  buyers:  M. 
H.  Cusick,  Lodi;  J.  R.  Crawford, 
Burrel;  C.  H.  Holman,  Stockton;  R.  C. 
Cruehlke,  Dixon;  Cotati  Co.,  Sonoma 
Co.;  H.  A.  Faist,  Franklin;  W.  B. 
Oould,  Walnut  Creek;  F.  H.  Harvey, 
Gait;  J.  W.  Schultz,  Franklin;  J.  F. 
Garnside,  Gait;  R.  Stevens,  Stockton; 
Snow  &  Dyer,  Elk  Grove;  Anderson  & 
Fogarty,  Sacramento;  Bostrand  & 
Johnetone,  Corona;  J.  R.  Pearson,  Mo- 
desto; A.  B.  Strocher,  Campbell;  G. 
S.  Dill,  Gait;  Dr.  Bilgrum,  Richmond. 


LIVESTOCK  BREVITIES. 


"Control  of  The  Coyote  in  Califor- 
nia," is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  just  at 
hand  from  the  University  Press  at 
Berkeley.  It  contains  a  large  fund  of 
information  on  this  clever  fellow. 

The  army  remount  station  near 
Sacramento  likes  the  kind  of  horses 
they  raise  in  Butte  county  and  have 
requested  the  Farm  Advisor  to  assist 
them  in  securing  more  from  that 
locality. 

A  bulletin  on  "Arrow  Grass,  A  New 
Stock  Poisoning  Plant,"  just  issued  by 
l  the  Nevada  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  received  and  will  be  of  much 
value  to  livestock  men  of  that  state  if 
they  will  only  avail  themselves  of  it. 

At  the  Farm  Bureau  hog  auction  at 
Modesto  last  week,  $16.40,  the  top 
price,  was  paid  by  Moran  &  Co.  for 
105  hogs  weighing  20,530  lbs.  This 
price  was  within  10  cents  of  the  San 
Francisco  price  of  that  day. 

Prediction  that  wool  prices  this  year 
would  remain  as  high  as  those  last 
season  "because  the  demand  for  finer 
wools  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,"  was 
made  recently  by  F.  R.  Marshall, 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers'  Association. 

A  folding  pocket  map  issued  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  prepared  by  Farm 
Advisor  Norton  of  Yolo  County  shows 
the  location  of  practically  all  the 
purebred  herds  of  livestock  in  Yolo 
and  northern  Solano  Counties.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  thing  and  an  idea 
that  will  be  well  to  follow  up  in  other 
counties. 


Good  grade  draft  horses  have  real- 
ized $200  and  $250  at  recent  sales. 


In  Sonoma  County  the  prune  or- 
chards   blossomed    wonderfully  this 

■  season.  Even  the  four-year-old  trees 
are  full  of  blossoms  and  it  looks  like 

'  a  prosperous  year  for  the  county. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
Farm  Near  City,  ¥1500 

Perfectly  adapted  to  wide  range,  semi-trop- 
ical fruit;  now  200  oranges  and  grapefruit 
trees;  10  acres  tillage.  5  wood  and  timber; 
nearly  new  6-room  house,  big  piazza,  oak 
shade,  2  barns,  poultry  houses,  other  buildings; 
owner  in  Government  service,  must  close  out; 
price  $1500,  easy  terms.  Details  page  67. 
Strout's  Spring  Catalog,  Farm  Bargains  33 
States;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831FA.  405  So.  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


4-ACRE  CHICKEN  RANCH  for  sale.  Fam- 
ily orchard,  garden,  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank.  4-room  house,  large  barn,  chicken 
houses.  Some  alfalfa.  The  whole  place  in 
crop  this  year.  One  mile  from  town  and 
school.  For  quick  sale.  $1800;  half  cash; 
balance  terms.  Write  C.  Belitch,  Box  112, 
Elmira.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres  choice  land  near 
Winton,  Calif;  25  acres  in  fine  stand  of  al- 
falfa; balance  especially  suited  to  fruit.  Good 
well  with  windmill,  some  buildings.  Priced 
very  low.  For  quick  cash  sale.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  F.  A.  Fender,  Box  48, 
Winton,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  fine  level  land  in 
Shasta  county,  California,  under  irrigation; 
ditch  on  property;  about  30,,  acres  cleared; 
adapted  to  fruit,  berries,  filfalfa.  Rice  culture 
proving  successful.  For  quick  sale  at  $45  an 
acre.    H.  H.  Shuffleton,  Jr..  Redding,  Cal. 

I  HAVE  200  A.  good  level  alfalfa  land, 
about  70  miles  from  San  Francisco,  which  I 
want  to  sell.  If  you  want  good  all-around 
soil  at  $125.00  per  acre  on  reasonable  terms, 
address  S.  M.,  Box  1880,  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco.  

FOB  SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
county;  fine  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm; 
well  improved;  beautiful  location.  Bargain, 
if  taken  at  once.  Particulars,  write,  Box  76, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  A,  Geyserville. 

FOR  SALE — 40  acre  dairy  or  fruit  ranch; 
810.000  worth  improvements — 6-room  house, 
big  barn,  other  buildings,  family  orchard. 
Price.  $12,000,    John  Scott,  Glenn,  Calif. 

I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

60  A.  BEST  LAND  on  Dixon  Ridge.  Well 
improved.  Close  to  Dixon.  Crop  included. 
No  agents.    Box  314.  Dixon.  Calif. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
ana  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices;  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven. 
Fresno  County. 

STOCK  BEET  SEED — Any  variety.  Write 
for  prices.    Aurora  Seed  Mill,  Stockton. 


YOUNG  LADIES — The  Columbia  Hospital 

of  San  Jose  is  offering  a  course  leading  to  cer- 
tification as  trained  attendants.  This  course 
is  for  one  year  and  is  open  to  young  women 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  with  grammar 
school  education  and  acceptable  references  as 
to  character.  An  allowance  of  $20.00  a 
month,  with  room  and  board,  will  be  granted 
to  those  accepted.  Further  particulars  on  ap- 
plication to  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Colum- 
bia Hospital,  Dept.  H. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  16-horse 
power  at  $2850.  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Countigf.  Eri 
H.  Richardson.  77  O'FarreU  St.,  SanV.Fran- 
cisco. 

WANTED — Position  on  ranch  where  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  is  carried  on 
by  able-bodied  man  and  family  that  want  to 
work.  We  want  a  chance  to  do  something 
for  ourselves  in  the  country.  Patrick  Butler. 
22  Abbey  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DAIRYMAN,    HOG    RAISERS,  POULTRY- 

men!  Plant  Diener's  Sweet  Fodder  Sudan. 
Wonderful  yield,  sweet,  soft,  nutritious  stems 
and  abundant  seed.  Write  for  circular.  D.  J. 
Whitney.  Exeter,  Cal.  or  Morse  Seed  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

.   UNMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 

Francisco. 


60,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange, Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

A  "DRY"  LAWN — Drought  destroys  Blue 
Grass  lawns.  We  are  facing  a  great  drought. 
Why  not  plant  a  Lippia  lawn,  which  drought 
will  not  effect;  Handsome,  hardy,  economical. 
Booklet  and  prices  on  application.  Hill-Girt 
Nursery,  Martinez.  Cal. 

TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  600  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five  year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870,  Rural  Press.  * 

ALL  SIZES  OFPIPE- and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE,  AT  $225.00 — New  K  Hand 
Power  Stump-puller,  which  cost  me  $325.00. 
Having  sold  my  property  reason  for  selling. 
Harry  EdeU.  1299  Glen  St.,  Santa  Rosa.  • 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWEIT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


CROLEY'S   BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
~  KENTUCKY  WONDER  BEANS  for  seed  of 
good  quality  at  a  reasonable  price.     C.  B. 
Tawney.  Ripon.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 10-ft.  WindmiU  and  Pump. 
Various  windmill  repairs.  D.  B.  Woodland 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

"FOR  SALE^3000  ft.  22-inch  riveted  pipe. 
Industrial  Service  Co.,  115  Main  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

~~ CALIFORNIA  WONDER  CORN  for  seed~at 
practical  prices.    James  McKee,  Riverside.  Cal. 


BOOKS  ON  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 


Have  you  got  your  copy  of 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

EIGHTH    EDITION;    FULLY  REVISED; 
500    PAGES;  HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 

JUST    OFF    THE  PRESS 

$3.00  PER  COPY',  POSTPAID 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 
FOURTH  EDITION 
$2.00  per  copy,  postpaid 


"California  Garden  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees 
and  Vines";  $1.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

"Second  Thousand  Answered  Uuestions  In 
California  Agriculture";  $1.50  per  copy, 
postpaid 

"California  I'oulary  Practice";  $1.00  per  copy, 
postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Wonderful  Riding  Qualities 
In  Coast-to-Coast  Trip 


N  rough  highways  and  desert  trails,  in  sun- 
shine and  storm,  the  Overland  4  Four- 
Door  Sedan  blazed  the  trail  for  the  U.  S.  Army 1 
Pioneer  Motor  Transport  Train,  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco.  This  plucky  car  was 
ever  in  the  lead. 

It  was  still  another  convincing  demonstration 
of  the  wonderful  riding  ease  of  three-point  sus- 
pension Triplex  Springs  and  of  this  car's  remark- 
able abilily  to  hold  the  pace  on  any  road. 


Dr.  Johnson,  official  lecturer  for  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  rode  the  entire  distance 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  Overland  4  Sedan. 
He  pays  this  splendid  tribute  to  its  performance : 

"I  found  the  Overland  4  Sedan  so  suited  to 
my  needs  that  I  rode  in  it  from  choice  all  the 
way.  It  must  be  the  new  spring  arrangement, 
for  even  when  the  roads  were  rough  I  came  to 
the  night  stops  without  fatigue.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  ease  and  comfort." 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
"     WILLYS-OVERLAND  PACIFIC  COMPANY,,  Main  Office.  San  Francisco 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Winter's  Discontent  Melts  in  Spring's  Promise 


mm 
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jT  IS  CUSTOMARY 
among  conservative 
business  men  at  con- 
venient intervals  to 
take  account  of  stock; 
to  size  up  the  situation,  as  it  were, 
both  retrospectively  and  prospec- 
tively. The  farmer  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  planting  is  finished, 
the  fruit  blossoms  have  come  and 
gone,  the  sheep  are  shorn,  the 
calves,  lambs,  pigs  and  colts  have 
arrived,  he  wonders  what  the 
prospects  are  for  carrying  these 
embryo  riches  through  to  perfec- 
tion. To  assist  him  in  forming  a 
true  estimate,  we  have  gone  out 
Into  the  field  even  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys,  the  more  closely 
confined  Coast  regions,  and  from 
Humboldt  on  the  north  to  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  the  far  South,  to 
gather  the  data  by  personal  in- 
spection and  interview.  Readers 
will  thank  the  many  correspond- 
ents for  the  information  also  sent 
in  by  mail  from  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Among  other  things  that  were 
touched  upon  by  all  investigators 
was  the  labor  problem.  Up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  the  situa- 
tion is  not  discouraging  as  to  num- 
ber of  men  available,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  worker  is  not  of  the  best. 
"Get  all  you  can  and  give  as  little 
in  return  as  possible,"  seems  to  be 
the  slogan  of  many.  Employers 
are  making  effort  to  furnish  amuse- 
ment features,  both  at  the  ranch 
and  by  taking  the  men  to  the 
"movies"  once  a  week.  In  other 
words,  if  the  "mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must 
go  to  the  mountain." 

The  general  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  given  below  with  detail 
of  the  Rural  Press. 


The  berry  outlook  is  very  promising  as  to  yield  and  exceptionally  high  prices  are 
being  offered  on  contract.    Strawberries  for  preserves  and  jams  are  commanding  $340 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars.    Blackberries  as  well  as  loganberries  are  being  contracted  at 
prices  relatively  as  high. 


in  other  columns  of  this  issue 


Field-Crop  Acreages  Jfotably  Changed. 
Notable  changes  distinguish  the  California  field-crop  situation  this  year. 
Wheat  has  yielded  at  least  half  of  its  acreage  to  barley.  Some  of  the  latter 
has  been  contracted  at  $2.25.  Three-cent  barley  is  unknown,  despite  ex- 
tensive newspaper  publicity.  From  Woodland  northward,  witness  the 
remarkable  paradox  of  a  wild  increase  of  rice  acreage  in  this  year  of  most 
serious  water  shortage.  From  Turlock  south,  cotton  has  been  almost  as 
wildly  Increased.  Between  Merced  and  Woodland  is  practically  all  of  the 
increased  alfalfa  acreage.  Even  here  it  is  far  below  pre-war  figures. 
Despite  the  high  prices  of  hay,  alfalfa  acreage  has  greatly  decreased  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Old  crop  has  vanished  from  most  districts.  First  cutting 
was  in  progress  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley  last  week.  Southward 
the  first  cutting  came  earlier.  Twenty  to  thirty  dollors  loose  in  the  stack 
is  quoted  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  mostly  $20  to  $25.  Beans 
lose  at  least  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage  unless  markets  improve  in  the 
next  month.  Early  potatoes  have  increased.  Tomatoes  are  unpopular  with 
canners,  and  therefore  with  growers.  Sweet  potato  acreage  seems  likely 
to  be  doubled.  Cantaloupes  increased  this  season  seven  thousand  acres  in 
Imperial  county  and  decreased  at  least  2,500  acres  in  Stanislaus.  Sugar 
beet  acreage  increased  in  the  south  and  decreased  in  the  north.  Only  in 
Glenn  county  and  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  grain  sorghums  in- 
creased, and  scarcity  of  later  water  is  likely  to  cut  acreage  heavily.  Winter- 
sown  grain  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  and  the  higher  lands  on  the  west 


side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys  is  in  a  bad  way.  Much 
of  it  is  already  being  sheeped  off. 
Summer  fallowed  and  irrigated 
grain  all  over  the  State  promises 
good  to  bumper  crops  if  no  future 
damage  shall  occur. 
Livestock  Gaining  on  Good  Feed. 
The  beef  cattle  and  sheep  situa- 
tion, from  the  viewpoint  of  produc- 
tion and  maintenance,  is  somewhat 
of  a  difficult  one  to  average,  taking 
the  whole  State  into  consideration. 
Regions  that  are  usually  prosper- 
ous and  have  plenty  of  rain  are 
short.  Others  that  are  usually 
short  have  plenty  of  rain  to  grow 
feed  to  carry  through  the  season. 

The  calf  crop  on  the  ranges  in 
a  general  way  can  be  called  excel- 
lent, both  in  numbers  and  vigor. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  report  men- 
tioning anything  like  what  would 
be  called  a  failure.  Steers  that  two 
months  ago  were  wandering  about 
over  the  range,  using  up  in  energy 
all  the  scant  forage  eaten,  are  now 
almost  rolling  in  fat  with  coats  that 
commence  to  glisten  with  thrift. 

Sheep  seem  to  be  a  popular 
animal  this  year,  and  the  business 
is  on  the  increase  regardless  of  the 
"overall  clubs"  that  are  becoming 
so  popular. 

Hogs  are  quiet  and  some  have 
gone  out  of  the  business.  The  real 
hog  men,  however,  are  "sitting 
tight,"  and  while  not  as  many  sows 
have  been  bred  as  usual,  there  is 
an  excellent  pig  crop.  Some  loss 
of  pigs  from  cold  rains  in  March 
are  reported.  There  is  not  as  much 
interest  manifest  as  a  year  ago. 

The  dairy  business  in  some 
sections  is  decreasing,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
high-priced  feed  and  shortage  of 
labor,  new  herds  are  being  started. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  so  many  dairymen  are  staying  in  the  game  under 
the  handicap  of  high  feed  and  scarcity  of  labor. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  is  much  better  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  when  the  very  serious  drought  threatened. 

Optimistic  Fruit  Outlook. 

That  horticultural  history  will  repeat  itself  in  1920  is  evidenced  by  our 
own  personal  investigations,  as  well  as  information  gained  from  competent 
and  reliable  sources.  The  pessimistic  view  taken  by  many  over  a  shortage 
of  moisture  has  been  materially  dissolved  since  the  recent  rainfall.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  to  full  maturity  a  long-drawn- 
out  heavy  crop.  While  it  is  true  that  the  tonnage  of  some  varieties  will  fall 
materially  below  normal,  it  is  believed  that  will  be  offset  by  other  varieties 
with  sufficient  force  to  bring  the  total  tonnage  up  to  normal.  Frost  damage 
has  been  reported.  To  what  extent  that  will  lessen  the  tonnage  well  under 
way  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

From  information  gained  from  the  various  frnit-shipping  concerns,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  splendid  prices  will  be  realized  during  the  coming 
season,  provided  there  does  not  develop  a  car  shortage?  That  is  a  matter 
of  deep  consideration,  although  from  reports  of  unusual  activities  by  the 
refrigerator  car  lines  there  is  little  cause  for  uneasiness.  From  the  same 
reliable  source  we  learn  that  there  is  little  cause  for  uneasiness  as  to  box 
shook  shortage,  provided  the  mills  and  box  factories  are  permitted  to  run 
full  time.  As  best  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  the  tonnage  of  canned  fruits  will 
depend  largely  on  the  sugar  situation,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  ..hat  the 
canneries  have  already  contracted  for  their  supply  of  sugar. 
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Increased  Returns 

from  LowerTftelds 


Did  the  spring  rains  in  your 
locality  come  too  late  to  produce 
an  average  yield  of  grain? 

If  so,  you  can  increase  your 
returns  from  the  seasons  lower 
yield  by  reducing  your  operating 


expenses  and  cutting  down  your 
loss. 

Substitute  Calco  Metal  Grain 
Bins  for  sacks  and  handle  your 
grain  in  bulk.  Calco  Grain  Bins 
eliminate  the  cost  of  sacks,  de- 


crease labor  expense  one-third  and 
add  to  the  amount  of  grain  you 
market  by  stopping  the  waste  due 
to  leaks,  fire,  rain  and  rodents. 

Write  for  the  Calco  Grain  Bin 
Booklet  which  describes  the  use  and 
construction  of  Calco  Grain  Bins. 


CALCO  STOCK  SPECIALTIES 


Calco  Hog  Fountain 

Model  269 

Gives  a  constant 
supply  of  |f  resh 
water  without 
overflowing. 


Calco 
Hog  Trough 


This  trough  will  help  you 
raise  healthy  hogs.  Sanitary, 
strong  and  durable.  Prevents 
disease  and  increases  profits. 
Made  in  lengths  from  24  inches 
to  120  inches.  Send  for  price 
list. 


Model  258 


Calco  Self-Feeder  for  Hogs 

Saves    time   and    labor,  saves 
expensive     feed     and   saves  the 
health  of  your  hogs.     Makes  for 
quicker    gains    at    less  expense. 
Write  for  detailed  description. 


Model  251 

Calco  Self-Watering  Tank 
for  Hogs 

A  water  tank  for  use  where 
water  must  be  carried  or  hauled. 
Large  enough  to  make  frequent 
fillings  unnecessary.  Strong, 
sanitary  and  easily  cleaned. 
Write  for  price  list  with  capaci- 
ties, weights,  and  prices. 

Calco  Sheep  Feeder 

Model  265 

An  improved  device  for  feed- 
ing hay,  alfalfa  meal  or  grain. 
A  tray  at  the  bottom  saves  the 
finer  parts  of  the  feed  that  were 
formerly  wasted.  Sheep  have 
access  to  feed  only  as  it  is  eaten. 
Descriptive  catalog  upon  request. 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 

Low,  water-tight,  sanitary 
metal  trough  that  can  be  readily 
fitted  to  wooden  supporting 
frame.  Narrow  enough  to  keep 
sheep  from  getting  into  trough, 
but  wide  enough  for  them  to 
drink  from  either  side.  Ask  for 
catalog. 


Model  265 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 

LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


CULVERT  CO. 

BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


calco 


301-CBS-I2 
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Standardization  Work  to  Be  Reinforced 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  G.  H.  Hecke,  Director  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


By  the  proposed  co-operative  ar- 
rangement the  following  advantages 
will  be  obtained: 

For  the  State. 

1.  The  training  accorded  to  gov- 
ernment inspectors  will  be  available 
for  our  own  State  inspectors.  This 
training  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
in  raising  the  efficiency  of  our  State 
service,  not  only  for  interstate  ship- 
ments, but  for  those  shipments  con- 
fined within  State  lines. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  large  amount 
of  investigation  and  experience  se- 
secured  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets will  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  through  it 
to  the  inspection  officials  throughout 
the  State. 

3.  The  active  help  and  co-opera- 
tion of  officials  employed  and  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets will  be  available  in  times  of  need. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  a  co-op- 
erative agreement,  the  government 
will  be  ready  to  supply  a  greater 
amount  of  help  in  solving  problems 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of 
'standardization  and  inspection. 

4.  The  weight  of  authority  carried 
by  Federal  supervision  in  inspection 
will  be  added  to  our  own  State  author- 
ity. Certificates  of  shipping-point  in- 
spection may  in  course  of  time  be 
signed  by  the  inspectors  with  the 
authority  of  Federal  officials,  as  well 
as  State,  with  the  result  that  such 
certificates  will  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  in  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  condition  of  the  car 
at  time  of  inspection. 

5.  The  actual  cost  to  this  State  for 
service  performed  will  be  reduced 
since  the  Bureau  of  Markets  assumes 
a  portion  of  the  cost  for  this  shipping 
point  inspection.  This  is  done  by  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  salary  of 
one  or  more  of  our  standardization 
men. 

For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets. 
1.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  actual  operation  a  system  of  in- 
spection which  has  been  considered 
to  be  highly  desirable  for  a  number 
of  years.  California  is  the  leading 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipping  State  of 
the  Union,  as  far  as  shipments  other 
than  local  are  concerned.    With  the 


CALIFORNIA  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  TO  BE  INSPECTED 
CO-OPERATIVELY  BY  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
STANDARDIZATION  OFFICIALS. 


Arrangements  have  been  practically  completed  whereby  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets  is  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  standardization  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  as 
regards  interstate  shipments.  The  importance  of  this  can  be  readily  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  every  year  this  State  ships  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets in  the  neighborhood  of  120,000  cars  of  such  products. 


opportunity  of  working  out  and  in- 
stalling a  satisfactory  system  of  ship- 
ping-point inspection,  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  will  have  the  chance  of  ex- 
tending such  work  to  other  states, 
with  the  result  that  the  marketing  of 
perishable  products  throughout  the 
United  States  may  be  placed  on  a 
basis  of  uniformity  which  will  secure 
more  effective  distribution  with  less 
loss  than  occurs  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  inestimable  value  of  the 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  method  of  co-operation  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  Bureau's  work  in 
all  of  the  states  as  soon  as  such  dem- 
onstration has  been  made  effective 
here. 

For  the  Producer  and  Shipper. 

1.  The  assurance,  before  the  car 
starts  rolling,  of  the  acceptance  at 
terminal  markets  upon  arrival  is 
given.  The  expense  of  litigation,  de- 
lay, and  consequent  loss  of  fruit 
through  controversy,  and  all  of  the 
attendant  evils  will  be  largely  cor- 
rected. 

2.  There  will  be  increased  returns 
on  a  given  product  due  to  increased 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

For  the  Purchaser. 

1.  The  definite  assurances  to  all 
purchasers  that  the  contents  of  the 
cars  are  as  represented.  This  will 
increase  the  amount  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  a  given  commodity  as  they 
will  have  to  deduct  less  for  a  possible 
loss  through  misrepresentation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above 
benefits  and  carry  out  the  plan  pro- 
posed, F.  W.  Read,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Chicago 
to  take  additional  intensive  training 
under  the  inspection  experts  of  the 


University  Farm  Picnic  Largely  Attended 


(Written  for  Pari  tic  Rnral  Press.) 


Standing  near  the  top  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  water  tower  at  noon  on 
the  great  annual  picnic  day,  April 
24th,  we  counted  close  to  a  thousand 
automobiles  belonging  to  the  gay  pic- 
nickers who  did  not  hesitate  to  spread 
their  lunches  all  over  the  grass  and 
under  the  trees  and  on  tables  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion.  A  jolly  crowd 
it  was,  even  to  the  lady  who  wanted 
some  of  the  coffee  dispensed  freely  by 
the  University,  but  could  get  only  milk 
at  the  moment!  They  had  spent  the 
forenoon  watching/ the  stock-judging 
contests,  visiting  'the  thousand  and 
one  experiments  in  progress  all  over 
the  Farm,  and  listening  to  appropriate 
oratory.  Every  building  and  labora- 
tory and  stockshed  and  hen-house  and 
field  was  open  for  inspection  with 
courteous  attendants  to  explain  and 
point  out  the  unnoticed  features  of 
interest.  The  big  tunnel  drier  for 
fruit  and  grapes  was  circulating  a  hot 
blast,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  people 
when  they  got  a  breath  of  it.  Per- 
sonally conducted  parties  to  inspect 
the  Farm  were  not  favored  at  this 
picnic,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
such  parties  are  a  different  bunch  at 
the  end  from  those  who  started.  But 
everybody  was  free  to  ask  questions 
and  get  full  answers.  In  the  after- 
noon came  a  parade  of  fine  livestock 
and  floats,  representing  various  activ- 
ities of  the  school.  Most  of  the  floats 
were  pulled  by  the  tractors  so  that  the 
agricultural  engineering  division  was 
most  prominent.    The  prettiest  float 


in  the  writer's  judgment  was  that  of 
horticulture,  a  pink  flowering  orna- 
mental tree  and  four  of  the  "blos- 
soms" Luther  Burbank  would  love 
best,  two  of  them  swinging  gaily  on 
ropes  bedecked  with  flowers.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  float  was 
one  displaying  cacti  and  bones,  sage- 
brush and  sand  on  the  forward  end. 
A  water  wheel  lifted  water  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  rear  end  of  the  float 
which  consisted  of  miniature  inten- 
sively cultivated  farms.  The  float 
bore  the  legend,  "Irrigation,  the  Won- 
der-Worker." Lack  of  space  forbids 
further  details  now,  but  the  thousands 
of  people  there  would  most  heartily 
commend  their  brothers  and  sisters 
and  friends  not  to  miss  the  next  one. 


CONTINUOUS  ALFALFA 
IRRIGATION. 


Two  six-inch  pumps  run  night  and 
day,  whenever  desirable,  to  irrigate 
G.  C.  Boysen's  150  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
Monterey  county  from  May  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  This  conforms  with  the  power 
conservation  program,  but  does  not 
involve  night  irrigation.  The  water 
runs  into  a  reservoir  all  night;  and 
out  through  pipes  to  the  alfalfa  checks 
about  12  hours  per  day.  One  man  can 
thus  handle  1600  to  1700  gallons  per 
minute  and  irrigate  three  acres  thor- 
oughly each  day.  Cutting  may  be 
nearly  as  continuous  as  the  irriga- 
tion, thus  involving  no  particular 
labor  burden  at  any  part  of  the  season. 


Federal  Bureau  in  preparation  for  his 
responsibilities  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Office  of  Standardization  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  office  he  will  be  appointed  be- 
fore the  end  of  May. 

The  first  new  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Read  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  in 
the  Watsonville  apple  district  for  the 
coming  season.  The  growers,  packers 
and  shippers  of  Watsonville  have  al- 
ready met  and  agreed  to  raise  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  make  such 
inspection  possible.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  is  planning  to  send  one  of 
their  best  apple  men  into  the  district 
to  aid  in  the  installation  of  the  new 
inspection  system. 

Looking  toward  future  work,  the 
Bureau  is  planning  to  send  one  of 


their  vegetable  standardization  ex- 
perts to  be  stationed  permanently  in 
this  State,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  in- 
vestigate the  standardization  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  view  to 
establishing  standards  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  California  pro- 
ducers and  shippers,  and  also  to  the 
receivers  and  consumers,  and  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  manner  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  stand- 
ardization work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIP*    MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  lovr* 


442-444  Snnsome  St 
FranHs*»o.  Cnl 


4. 


It  gets  them  oat 
cleaner' 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

/if  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 
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EDITORIAL 


SOURNESS  IN  SUGAR. 

IF  ANYTHING  can  get  through  the  joints  of  the 
presidential  primaries  into  the  American  public 
mind  it  will  be  the  shock  in  sugar.  With  white 
sugar  retailing  at  25c  per  pound  and  the  holders  ot 
it  gambling  on  getting  30c  a  pound,  there  surely 
should  be  penetrativeness  in  the  situation  to  enter 
the  consciousness  ot  a  man;  for  no  appeal  of  pol- 
itics can  compare  in  commanding  his  attention  to 
the  blasting  open  of  his  pocket  to  such  evaporation 
and  drainage  as  current  sugar  prices  entail.  He 
will  clap  on  his  hand  to  close  it  almost  involun- 
tarily—just as  quickly  as  he  would  spread  his  palm 
over  a  premonition  of  appendicitis.  And  the  se- 
quence may  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  nothing  but 
an  operation  can  give  relief.  And  in  this  great 
national  need  California  has  a  very  good  chance  to 
receive  the  call  to  do  the  surgery! 

As  we  view  the  presidential  primaries  from  our 
unimpassioned,  non-political  perch,  it  seems  this 
way.  Senator  Johnson  is  rapidly  unseating  the  fav- 
orite sons  which  the  effete  Eastern  states  are  send- 
ing to  meet  the  great  progressive  push  of  the  West, 
and  it  may  be  for  him  to  clear  the  field  of  them  and 
ride  the  lists  unchallenged  as  the  champion  of  his 
party  to  success  in  the  grand,  determining  event  of 
November — as  his  prestige  and  achievements  qual- 
ify him  to  do.  But  if  both  Johnson  and  the  leading 
Eastern  champion  fall,  each  transfixed  by  the 
other's  lance,  then  California  has  Hoover,  the  great- 
est dark-horse  ever  groomed,  to  take  the  field  at 
Chicago — perhaps  as  champion  of  a  broader  Repub- 
licanism, in  world-policy,  in  fairness  to  industry 
and  enterprise  and  in  business  and  social  sanity 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 


WHAT  HAS  THAT  TO  DO  WITH  SUGAR? 

Much — every  way!  What  is  the  matter  with 
sugar?  Let  us  first  see  what  they  say  of  it.  The 
following  is  tak«  n  from  a  news-gathering  contem- 
porary: 

Attorney-General  Palmer  blames  candy  and  soft 
drink  manufacturers  for  a  "corner"  in  sugar,  and 
promises  an  investigation  to  reveal  where  sugar 
stocks  are  hidden.  President  Wilson  is  scored  for 
not  buying  the  entire  Cuban  cane  sugar  crop  at  6l/6 
cents  a  pound,  because  Cuban  "raws"  have  gone  to 
18V&  cents.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  European 
buyers  are  now  grabbing,  amounts  to  four  million 
tons,  and  would  have  saved  the  American  public 
$792,000,000  if  it  had  been  purchased  at  the  lower 
price  of  7  cents. 

The  fact  that  of  the  two  billion  pounds  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  one  billion 
pounds,  or  half  of  the  entire  crop,  was  shipped  to 
France  and  other  European  countries,  is  another 
reason  given  for  sugar  shortage  and  high  prices. 

The  United  States  consumes  nine  billion  pounds, 
or  eighty-three  pounds  per  capita  annually.  Nor- 
mally one-quarter  of  this  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
try and  its  island  possession  and  the  other  is  im- 
ported from  Cuba  and  other  countries.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  United  States'  production  is  beet 
sugar,  which  should  sell  at  12%  cents  a  pound,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  statistics. 


All  of  these  things  may  be  more  or  less  true,  but 
all  of  them  are  incidental  or  accidental,  and  none 
of  them  fundamental.  Of  course,  if  a  man  loses 
the  gin  from  his  gin  and  sugar,  be  must  have  more 
sugar  to  make  the  drink  go  down.  Of  course,  if 
we  had  not  sold  so  much  sugar  abroad  we  would 
probably  have  more  left  at  home.  Of  course,  if 
President  Wilson  had  bought  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
we  might  have  eaten  or  sold  it  abroad  at  a  profit, 
but  what  is  there  in  the  constitution  to  constitute 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  dealer  in  staple 
groceries?  All  such  palaver  about  the  sugar  situa- 
tion comprises  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  not  a  re- 
moval of  disease.  We  believe,  of  course,  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  catch  and  punish  the  thieves 
who  are  robbing  us  of  the  little  sweetness  which 
our  own  national  foolishness  has  left  to  us.  But 
the  pains  they  give  us  are  not  the  disease  from 
which  we  need  relief. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  AMERICAN 
SUGAR? 

Now  you  are  getting  closer  to  it.  The  reason  why 
the  United  States  is  in  a  bad  sugar  boat  is  because 
Congress  stove  in  the  bottom  of  it  in  1913.  The 
political  revolution  of  1912  brought  into  the  control 
of  this  country  a  wave  of  un-Americanism,  which 
did  its  best  to  knock  individualism  out  of  our 
people  and  industrial  independence  out  of  our  na- 
tion. •  In  a  broad  way  it  merged  our  initiative  and 
capacity  for  world-leadership  into  a  clutter  of  na- 
tional "paternalism"  and  international  "fraternal- 
ism,"  which  is  every  year  proving  to  be  more  vis- 
ionary and  untrue  to  the  names  which  are  hon- 
orable in  their  proper  places — that  is,  in  heavenly 
places.  We  are  children  of  this  earth — "and  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  In  1912  we  tried 
to  forget  the  things  which  we  ought  to  do  as  chil- 
dren of  the  earth,  for  our  individual  and  national 
strength  and  prosperity  as  Americans,  and  under- 
took to  move  in  dreams  of  "what  we  shall  be"  be- 
fore "what  we  shall  be"  had  duly  appeared — but  of 
this  generalization  we  say  not  more,  at  this  time. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  sugar?  It  has  some- 
thing very  specific  and  concrete  to  do  with  it. 
When  we  bravely  bolted  out  of  the  earth  for  heav- 
enly places  eight  years  ago,  expecting  to  follow  a 
great  highway  all  ablaze  with  celestial  effulgence, 
we  were  led  aside  into  the  tall  industrial  timber  by 
a  "free-trader,"  very  properly  called  Underwood, 
and  the  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  we  have  lost  our 
woollen  garments  because  our  flocks  were  deci- 
mated, and  we  have  no  sugar  because  our  ability 
to  produce  sugar  has  been  paralyzed.  It  is  true, 
soon  after  we  took  to  the  under-woods  a  war  broke 
out  on  the  celestial  highway  and  the  noise  drew  us 
back  to  it  again,  and  we  followed  it  bravely  and 
effectively,  but  the  war  obliterated  the  dream-way 
and  left  us  floundering  in  social,  economic  and 
financial  sloughs,  from  which,  by  means  of  the  cur- 
rent presidential  campaign  and  election,  we  shall 
extricate  ourselves.  But  that  is  another  generaliz- 
ation, and  we  turn  away  from  it. 

The  specific  thing  is  this.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  break-away  from  the  straight  course  of  devel- 
opment of  American  industries,  which  this  country 
had  followed  for  decades  to  a  wonderful  up-build- 
ing, the  war  could  not  have  driven  us  to  reinforc- 
ing our  cotton  overalls  by  doubling  our  suits  of 
cotton  lingerie,  because  we  would  have  had  wool 
enough  to  clothe  the  world  and  the  war  could  not 
have  sent  us  begging  for  25-cent  sugar,  because 
we  would  have  had  enough  American-grown  sugar 
to  cheaply  supply  ourselves  and  sweeten  the  world. 
Perhaps  you  can  remember  the  admission  of  the 
free-traders  of  1912;  "possibly  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  home  industries  may  be  desirable  in 
case  of  a  war — but  there  will  be  no  war,  and  the 
true  policy  is  unrestricted  trade  with  all  nations." 
Has  there  been  a  war?  It  would  not  have  mattered 
much  whether  or  not.  If  this  country*  had  not 
abandoned  the  policy  of  safety  in  self-supply  and 
profited  from  world-wanted  surpluses,  we  should  not 
now  be  fighting  the  world  to  get  what  we  want — 
that  is  sugar. 

CALIFORNIA'S  CAPACITY  FOR  SUGAR. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  decades  by  experts  in 
sugar  production  that  California  alone  could  pro- 
duce more  sugar  than  this  whole  country  could 


consume.  What  sense  is  there  in  the  United  States 
fighting  the  world  for  Cuban  sugar  when  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  this  State  alone  could  make  us 
independent  of  all  the  world,  and  when  we  have 
also  many  other  states  which  can  also  turn  the  trick 
in  beet  sugar,  and  have  states  arid  insular  belong- 
ings which  grow  American  sugarcane?  It  is  clear 
enough  that  it  is  shameful  for  Americans  to  be  try- 
ing to  snatch  the  lollipops  out  of  the  mouths  of 
European  babes.  And  why  is  it  doing  it?  Funda- 
mentally, it  is  not  because  our  people  wish  to  drink 
it,  or  because  our  real  grocerymen  have  sold  short. 
As  Mr.  Shakespeare  made  Mr.  Cassius  say  to  Mr. 
Brutus  about  Mr.  Caesar:  "Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze 
me!" — how  can  we  be  satisfied  with  such  feeble 
commentation  on  the  situation  as  the  news-gath- 
erers feed  us  with,  when  the  real  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  is  short  of  sugar  because,  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  shiftless  policy,  it  does  not  produce 
enough;  that  California  has  not  only  her  current 
consumers  robbed,  but  her  great  fruit-preserving 
industries  handicapped,  because  California  does  not 
produce  enough  and  because  both  Nation  and  State 
have  been  forced  to  saccharine  suicide,  because  a 
wild  dream  of  world  relation  has  legislated  that  we 
shall  be  better  off  on  the  chance  of  trade  than  on 
the  basis  of  production  of  that  which  is  essential 
to  our  bodily  comfort  and  our  correlated  industries. 

The  free  traders  of  1913  cut  off  the  lamb's  tail  at 
one  stroke,  and  we  had  dwindling  wool-production. 
They  thought  to  deal  more  mercifully  with  the 
sugar  industry  by  cutting  off  a  piece  each  year  for 
three  years,  but  sugar  production  dwindled.  The 
ultimate  result  was  the  same  in  each  case.  Cali- 
fornia ^gugar  production  was  on  the  upgrade  in 
1912;  new  factories  were  being  erected,  contracts 
from  the  old  factories  were  each  year  extended  to 
a  broader  zone.  The  factory-owners  did  not  pay 
enough  for  beets,  and  perhaps  made  too  much 
money  for  theroselves,  but  that  would  have  all  been 
adjusted  by  beet  growers'  co-operation,  just  as 
other  producers'  rights  have  been  secured  in  other 
lines.  But  the  chance  of  it  perished  by  the  Under- 
wood route;  factory-building  stopped,  existing  fac- 
tories stood  idle.  Lack  of  confidence,  even  in  ad- 
vancing values  during  the  war,  followed  the  ab- 
sence of  protection  to  American  beet-growers  and 
sugar-makers.  Instead  of  having  built  up  our  home 
product  so  that  importation  from  European  beet- 
sugar  makers  could  have  been  dispensed  with  and 
our  sugar  producers  given  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
values  incident  to  the  war,  our  energies  were 
diverted  from  the  sugar  supply,  and  our  lands 
given  to  beans  "to  win  the  war."  but  which  did  not 
win  the  war,  because  the  country  was  shot  full  of 
Asiatic  beans  at  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  beans 
in  this  country.  And  now  the  country  is  short  of 
sugar,  even  to  the  extent  of  suffering  to  many, 
through  their  lack  of  ability  to  secure  a  neces- 
sity of  comfortable  living.  The  shortage  of  sugar 
is  a  tragedy  of  several  acts,  perhaps,  but  the  fun- 
damental villainy  lies  in  the  Underwood  tariff  re- 
vision act  of  1913. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  IT. 

An  attentive  reader  wrote  us  the  other  day  sug- 
gesting that  we  undertake  to  "quiz"  those  who  will 
stand  as  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  at  the  August  primary  about  what  their  atti- 
tude will  be  toward  "protection"  and  "free  trade," 
if  elected  to  that  office.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
look  into  that  after  the  smoke  of  the  presidential 
primary  has  cleared  away  and  the  political  parties 
shall  have  announced  what  those  who  become  their 
candidates  will  stand  for.  The  situation  as  a  whole 
is  perhaps  rather  more  hopeful  than  it  was  eight 
years  ago.  This  country  has  debts  to  pay  and  will 
need  revenue.  A  tariff  "for  revenue  only,"  which 
the  anti-protectionists  usually  cry  out  for,  may  be- 
come a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  protection  affair.  With 
a  nation,  as  with  a  man,  a  debt  may  not  be  so  bad 
a  thing — it  will  make  both  work,  and  that  is  now 
the  chief  American  need.  If  we  can  get  down  to 
hard  work,  with  the  assurance  that  a  man  will  get 
what  he  works  well  for,  and  not  what  some  vision- 
ary' thinks  he  ought  to  get  with  as  little  work  as 
possible;  that  a  man  who  wills  to  work  shall  be 
protected  from  interference  by  those  who  do  not. 
and  that  when  a  man  works  and  pays  his  tribut4 
patriotically  for  the  public  uses  of  his  country,  he 
shall  not  be  robbed  of  his  reward  or  driven  from 
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his  livelihood  by  those  who  desire  to  trade  in  the 
products  of  those  who  do  not  live  as  an  American 
should  live — then  we  shall  soon  be  again  on  the 
highway  of  self-reliance  and  independence  which 
our  fathers  trod.  This  country  has  suffered  enough 
in  the  recent  past  and  is  suffering  enough  at  this 
passing  moment,  not  to  fall  into  the  traps  which 
were  set  too  well  to  be  avoided  in  1912.  As  for 
senatorial  candidates,  we  expect  that  they  are  like 
tether  Californians.  If  they  needed  to  learn  any- 
thing they  did  not  know  before,  about  the  protec- 
tion of  California  industries,  we  apprehend  that 
'  they  have  learned  it  now  and  will  be  abundantly 
frank  to  tell  the  electors  about  it.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  watch  for. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  there  comes  by  wire  from 
Washington  the  moral  to  this  tale!  It  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  will  need  to  import  this  year 
nine  billion  poiyids  of  sugar — because  seven  years 
ago  we  sacrificed  our  ability  to  produce  it!  Ameri- 
cans should  melt  that  down  into  some  kind  of 
"cliewey  candy"  and  ruminate  upon  it! 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bj  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Unit    Give    Foil    Name    and  Address. 
Answered  question*  also  on  other  pages. 

Cut  Worm  Eggs  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  twig  from  a  two-year-old 
apricot  tree.  The  trees  seem  to  be  affected  with 
this  parasite — at  least,  a  number  are.  The  trees  so 
affected  appear  very  slow  in  throwing  out  leaves 
and  many  tip  growths  are  devoid  of  life. — J.  C.  W., 
Hanford. 

The  eggs  covering  much  of  the  twig  are  those 
of  the  "variegated  cut  worm"  moth.  The  insect 
■  which  these  eggs  represent  is  not  responsible  for 
/the  condition  of  the  trees  which  you  describe.  Most 
of  the  little  worms  hatching  from  such  eggs  fall 
to  the  ground  and  feed  on  low  plants — grass  or 
weeds,  or  whatever  happens  to  be  growing— 
though  they  also  climb  to  feed  on  low  vines  or 
young  trees.  The  condition  of  the  twig  and  what 
you  say  of  the  behavior  of  the  trees,  show  that  the 
trees  are  unthrifty  from  some  other  cause  which 
affects  healthy  root  growth  and  causes  die-back  of 
the  twigs  for  lack  of  good  root-action.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  just  what  condition  is  to  be  blamed.  It 
might  be  alkali,  or  too  much  water,  or  too  little 
water,  or  something  else  which  makes  the  tree  un- 
healthy. 

Needs  Heat  More  than  Sulphur. 

To  the  Editor:  A  patch  of  land  was  planted 
about  February  1  to  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  latter 
is  doing  poorly.  Prior  to  this  planting  alfalfa  and 
burr  clover  did  well.    Do  you  believe  that  an  ap- 

filication  of  sulphur  would  be  justifiable,  consider- 
ng  the  time  of  the  season,  and  where  it  will  be 
subject  to  light  irrigations?  The  ground  is  excep- 
tionally wet  now  and  we  can  expect  several  light 
showers  through  spring.  Would  it  be  of  injury  to 
oats?  What  kind  of  sulphur  should  be  used? — J.  L., 
Loomis.  x 

You  are  in  luck  to  be  able  to  see  any  alfalfa  at 
all  on  wet  land  planted  so  early.  The  plant  finds 
the  land  too  cold  to  grow  much,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  started.  Early  February  sowing  of  alfalfa 
only  works  well  on  warm,  well-drained  land.  If 
you  wish  to  try  sulphur,  blow  on  100  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  any  fine  sulphur  you  can  get  handiest.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  oats,  and  it  does  not  matter  how 
much  water  comes  on  it. 

Irrigation  and  Short  Rainfall. 

To  the  Editor:  We  do  not  usually  irrigate  or- 
chards in  Lake  county.  We  have  had  only  about 
six  inches  of  rain  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trees  to 
give  them  a  heavy  irrigation  at  this  time,  inasmuch 
as  we  will  not  have  water  in  the  summer  months? 
If  you  think  this  a  good  plan,  please  state  how 
close  to  the  trees  the  flow  of  water  should  be. — H. 
C.  H.,  Kelseyville. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  supplement  rain  fall 
with  winter  irrigation,  on  deep  soils  not  likely  to 
be  water-logged,  whenever  rainfall  is  likely  to  be 
short  of  the  moisture  supplies  of  the  trees.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  put  on  more  water  in  the  early 
part  of  the  growing  season  when  the  rainfall  has 
been  short  of  the  normal.  Several  months  ago  we 
exhorted  readers  to  get  more  water  on  their  or- 
chard ground  if  they  could.  It  is  still  time  to  do  it. 
Keep  the  water  three  or  four  feet  away  from  the 
trees. 


Catting  Oat  Hay. 


To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut 
oat-hay? — K.  A.  P.,  Turlock. 

Oat  hay  should  usually  be  cut  in  the  "soft 
dough" — that  is  after  the  grain  has  gone  out  of  the 
"milk,"  but  has  not  hardened.  There  is,  however, 
a  little  more  latitude  in  cutting  oats  than  other 
grains,  because  the  stem  retains  succulence  longer 
and  is  a  more  nutritious  feed  than  other  grains 
when  getting  towards  the  straw  stage.  This  indi- 
cates that,  if  the  crop  shows  no  rust,  you  can  cut 
oats  a  little  later  than  other  grains  and  still  get 
good  nutriment  in  the  whole  plant  when  used  as 
hay  and  later  cutting  does  not  run  so  much  risk 
of  loss  by  shattering  as  with  other  grains.  This 
latitude  is,  however,  of  most  consequence  when 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  the 
soil  is  drying  out  fast  the  plant  should  be  cut  be- 
fore the  stem  has  a  chance  to  dry  out — even  if  the 
grain  is  less  advanced  than  would  be  otherwise  de- 
sirable. 

Cabbage  Seeding,  Not  Heading. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  my  cabbage  send  up  seed 
stalks  instead  of  making  heads?  Seed  of  Flat 
Dutch  sown  in  open  ground  in  October  had  good 
care  except  that  they  got  pretty  dry  before  the 
Spring  rains  started.  One-tenth  of  them  are  seed- 
ing. The  balance  look  fine.  I  find  "California 
Vegetables"  a  great  help. — F.  A.  B.,  Orland. 

Going  to  seed  the  first  year  may  be  the  result  of 
poor  seed— that  is,  seed  gathered  from  mother 
plants  which  did  that,  instead  of  from  plants  which 
held  to  the  biennial  habit  of  heading  one  year  and 
seeding  the  next.  It  is  also  possibly  due  to  the 
assumption  of  dormancy,  because  the  drouth  fooled 
the  plant  into  the  belief  that  as  it  had  rested  it  was 
now  on  its  second  year's  run.  Biennials  are  apt  to 
act  that  way  unless  they  are  kept  growing  actively 
( during  their  first  year.  Pull  up  all  the  seeding 
plants  and  feed  them  to  the  hens  or  cows. 

Non-Flowering  Wistarias. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  wistaria  vine  eight 
years  old  that  has  never  flowered.  It  is  very  large, 
and  has  never  been  diseased.  Two  other  people  we 
know  are  in  the  same  fix  with  their  vines.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  the  trouble  is? — F.  M.,  Hardwick. 

The  plants  are  probably  seedlings  (grown  as 
stock,  on  which  to  graft  flowering  forms)  on  which 
the  graft  has  failed  and  pushed  along  in  the  trade, 
as  though  the  graft  had  taken.  Our  experience  is 
that  such  plants  are  worth  having  only  for  foliage, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  flowers  is  to  graft 
them  over  with  scions  from  some  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  form  and  color  which  you  desire. 


MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  in  our  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have — dead-Ln -earnest  and 
up-and-stepping  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chance  to 
see  your  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  all  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer,  l'ou  can't  AFFORD 
to  let  this  pass. 


Cows  and  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me,  through  your 
paper,  if  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  cows  to  eat 
sweet  yellow  clover  than  sweet  white  clover?  Is 
yellow  sweet  clover  as  good  a  forage  plant  as  sweet 
white  clover? — G.  E.  V..  Smartsville. 

No,  we  cannot.  We  have  never  tried  it  compar- 
atively. Reasonably  and  presumably,  they  will  turn 
away  more  resolutely  from  the  yellow  than  the 
white,  because  it  is  "just  like  it,  only  worse,"  in 
the  rank  odor  which  seems  to  be  the  thing  which 
animals  have  to  get  reconciled  to.  It  is  a  fact  that 
white  sweet  clover  has  some  record  as  a  forage 
plant,  while  yellow  has  none.  Answer  to  your 
question  is  up  to  any  reader  who  has  seen  it  done. 


Fig  and  Olive  Sprouts. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  fig  shoots  that  have  grown 
up  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  have  leafed  out 
grow,  and  would  you  advise  setting  them  out  now? 
Will  olive  shoots  grow  on  the  same  plan? — W.  T., 
Oakdale. 

Fig  cuttings  should  be  made  before  the  wood 
leafs  out.  Olive  cuttings  will  grow  if  taken  now, 
or  in  some  places  preferably  a  little  later,  when 
the  ground  becomes  warmer.  Remove  about  half 
the  leaves. 

English  Ivy  as  a  Ground  Cover. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  suggest  a  vine  that  would 
be  good  to  cover  the  ground  back  of  my  house?  I 
do  not  care  for  myrtle. — M.  J.  C,  Rutherford. 

The  plant  which  is  most  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
in  Berkeley  for  covering  Tough  ground  is  English 
ivy.  If  the  ground  can  be  smoothed  down  so  as  not 
to  look  lumpy,  probably  lippia  is  best. 

Almonds  Coming  Loose. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  almonds  on  sandy  soil, 
never  irrigated.  This  spring  they  seem  to  be  loose 
in  the  ground.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  the 
remedy,  if  any? — H.  J.  S.,  Winton. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause.  The  treatment  is  to 
tramp  the  soil  down  firmly  and  rake  loose  soil  over 
to  fill  the  depression  caused  by  tramping. 


Lessons  of  a  Short  Rainfall 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman.) 


As  the  last  week  in  April  approaches  95  per  cent 
of  the  season's  rainfall  is  over  with.  The  proba- 
bilities of  May  rains  are  as  uncertain  as  September 
— a  shower  or  two  at  best. 

Early  in  March  we  forecasted  that  from  set  me- 
teorological conditions  the  season  would  never 
make  up  its  rain-shortages,  but  that  owing  to  a 
lack  of  midwinter  rains  we  could  expect  fair  March 
rains.  It  has  simply  been  our  observation  that 
where  seasons  do  change  their  type,  the  change 
comes  in  January  or  February.  We  received  more 
rain  than  we  had  reason  to  anticipate  for  March 
and  April;  but  still  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
season's  rain  north  of  Fresno  is  way  below  its 
normal.  Even  Eureka  has  only  50  per  cent  of  its 
normal;  rainy  Washington  and  Oregon  are  below 
normal ;  Sacramento  45  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  snowfall  at  Summit  surprised  us  with  96 
inches  on  the  16th  inst.  But  one  week  later  (as  I 
write) ,  it  has  run  off  nearly  20  inches,  showing  that 
it  is  not  packing  and  will  not  last  even  into  early 
summer.  South  of  the  Tehachapi  the  snow  is  more 
compact. 

Owing  to  the  erratic  conditions  off  shore — one  of 
the  most  persistent  high  barometer  areas  since  '98 
— our  storm  areas  did  not  come  down  the  Coast, 
but  were  forced  around  this  immense  dry  zone,  and 
gave  by  indirection  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  the  southern  interior  valley  more  rain  than 
northward  since  January  1st. 

Now  what  we  called  attention  to  last  time  we 
reiterate  again  with  increasing  direction.  Irrigate! 
Irrigate  now,  if  you  can — the  water  supply  is  bound 
to  be  short  this  summer.  The  water  level  has  been 
receding  for  the  previous  three  seasons,  and  this 
year  more  than  all  the  rest. 

I  was  lately  walking  over  in  Marin  county,  where 
at  this  time  of  the  year  main  creeks  had  feet  of 
water;  now  they  can  be  measured  by  inches.  Lake 
Chabot  dam  and  the  one  southwest  of  Berkeley — 
neither  of  them  has  once  even  overflowed.  Tulare 


Lake  is  practically  wiped  off  the  map;  the  water 
in  wells  has  been  steadily  lowering. 

Paul  Bailey,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  water  distribution  system,  remarked  on 
April  20th  that  the  water  shortage  is  still  acute, 
and  that  the  recent  storms  did  not  solve  the  short- 
age to  the  extent  many  farmers  believed. 

In  places  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  some  orchard- 
ists  began  already  in  November  to  irrigate  their 
trees,  so  as  to  increase  the  moisture  on  the  ground, 
assuming  that  5  inches  or  so  of  water  pumped  onto 
the  ground  is  equal  to  that  much  more  seasonal 
rainfall,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
whether  it  is  put  on  earlier  or  later  in  the  season. 
It  does  to  surface  crops  but  does  not  for  trees.  Con- 
sequently, in  May  surely  one  ought  to  irrigate  as 
intensively  as  possible  for  trees  and  vines.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  usual  June  and  July 
rise  of  water  in  the  streams  of  the  Valley  will  be 
way  below  normal  this  season..  Even  in  our  warm- 
est interior  points,  if  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
drenched  now,  and  then  properly  cultivated,  trees 
will  do  enormously  better  than  with  a  scant  July 
and  August  irrigation. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperate  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  .Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  April  26,  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasons  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  00        21.92        42.01        60  36 

Red  Bluff  00        10.58        23.05        86  40 

Sacramento  00         8.81       18.80       84  40 

San  Francisco  00        10.42        21.16        78  44 

3an  Jose  00  8.58        15.94        84  34 

Fresno   00         8.20  8.78        84  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00        14.77        19.22        80  36 

Los  Angeles  00        12.41        15.00        80  48 

San  Diego  00         8.45  9.48        70  48 

Winnemucca  00         5.87         6.61       68  20 

Reno   04         5.99         9.28        70  28 

Tonopah   .00         2.89         8.13       62  24 
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1920  Fruit  Crop  from  Present  Estimate 

■  (Written  for  Partite  Rural  Press  bj  W.  S.  KUUngswortb.) 


From  personal  obseravtion  and  di- 
rect investigation,  coupled  with  reli- 
able information,  we  feel  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  make  a  comprehensive 
statement  as  to  fruit  crop  conditions 
as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 
Handicapped  by  unusual  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  1920  fruit  crop  bids  fair 
to  rank  with  its  predecessors.  Where  I 
there  may  be  a  shortage  of  some  one  J 
variety  in  a  given  district,  others  of 
equal  commercial  importance  fill  the 
gap.  It  must  be  bourne  in  mind  that 
these  estimates  are  gathered  from  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  are  intended 
to  show  the  average  crop  condiions. 

Cherries. — The  first  of  California's 
tree  fruits  is  also  first  in  tonnage  esti- 
mate for  the  present  season.  Reports 
from  the  leading  cherry  sections  place 
the  crop  at  100  per  cent.  Thought 
that  carload  shipments  will  begin 
this  week. 

Apricots.  —  Have  had  "hard  sled- 
ding"; lack  of  moisture  to  begin  with, 
followed  by  brown  rot,  then  to  be 
overtaken  by  shot-hole  fungus.  With 
these  three  ailments,  the  apricot  crop 
has  suffered  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
shot-hole  fungus  has  destroyed  the 
commercial  qualities  of  many  of  the 
apricots  in  the  early  shipping  dis- 
tricts. We  have  been  advised  by  Di- 
rector G.  H.  Hecke  that  there  will  be 
a  meeting  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Sacramento  on  Thursday,  May  6,  at 
which  time  the  matter  of  standardiza- 
tion will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose 
of  a  revision  of  that  portion  of  the 
law  governing  defects  in  shipping 
fruit,  for  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  prevent  the  shipment  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  present  apri- 
cot crop,  on  account  of  shot-hole  fun- 
gus. From  a  careful  estimate  the 
present  condition  of  the  crop  may  be 
placed  at  60  per  cent. 

Plums. — Reports  of  the  plum  crop 
will  compare  favorably  with  former 
years.  Sacramento  river  district  will 
have  light  crop  of  Japanese  varieties, 


while  many  of  the  leading  plum  sec- 
tions report  full  crop.  As  there  are 
but  few  things  that  may  happen  to  the 
average  shipping  plum,  the  present 
setting  of  plums  may  be  expected  to 
represent  the  coming  crop.  However, 
such  varieties  as  Wickson  and  Santa 
Rosa  will  hang  and  grow  until  the  pit 
begins  to  harden  and  then  a  large  per- 
centage will  drop.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable in  that  case  not  to  thin  these 
varieties  until  after  they  have  passed 
he  pit-hardening  stage.  We  are  safe 
in  giving  as  our  estimate  75  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop  of  the  shipping  varieties 
of  plums. 

Peaches. — As  usual  the  dear  old 
peach  comes  through  with  flying  col- 
ors. We  found  on  our  tour  of  investi- 
gation that  there  would  be  enough 
peaches  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
From  all  peach-growing  sections  of 
the  State  the  same  encouraging  re- 
ports come  in,  ranging  from  65  to  110 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  a  majority  of  which 
are  in  the  100  per  cent  class.  Barring 
dry  weather,  there  is  but  little  to  give 
the  present  crop  a  set-back,  but  where 
there  is  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  under 
those  conditions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  thin  heavily,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  shipping  fruit.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  cannery  peaches,  as  there  is 
a  size  limit  clause  in  all  cannery  con- 
tracts, so  it  will  be  well  to  keep  such 
in  mind.  In  tabulating  our  feports, 
we  place  the  1920  peach  crop  of  all  va- 
rieties at  90  per  cent. 

Pears. — Some  districts  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  from  thrips.  We  in- 
spected orchards  that  will  be  almost  a 
total  loss,  while  others  will  pull 
through  with  20  to  30  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop.  The  largest  pear-grow- 
ing section  of  the  State,  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  will  come  to  the  front 
with  a  bumper  crop,  as  present  indi- 
cations show.  Thrips  did  but  little 
damage,  as  the  growers  have  profited 
by  past  experience.  The  codlin  moth 
is  about  the  only  pest  that  may  be  ex- 


pected to  interfere,  but  the  growers 
are  making  a  vigorous  fight  to  prevent 
any  damage  from  that  source.  Some 
of  the  pear-growing  sections  report 
large  increased  acreage.  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Stokes  of  Lake 
county  reports  the  planting  of  60,000 
Bartlett  trees  this  season.  He  stated 
that  the  bearing  trees  are  now  in  full 
bloom  and  a  normal  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected as  climatic  condition  have  been 
ideal  and  there  has  been  no  damage 
from  thrips.  We  feel  that  we  are  safe 
in  placing  an  estimate  of  90  per  cent 
on  the  coming  crop. 

Almonds. — Rain  and  late  frost  has 
done  much  to  lessen  the  almond  crop 
throughout  the  State.  Some  counties 
report  as  low  as  10  per  cent;  others 
30  to  100  per  cent,  while  Yolo,  one  of 
the  leading  almond-producing  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  reports  35  per  cent; 
then  Los  Angeles  comes  to  the  front 
with  130  per  cent  As  we  best  judge 
from  all  reports,  the  crop  may  be 
placed  at  65  per  cent  of  normal. 

Table  Grapes.— It  is  too  early  to 
place  an  estimate  on  the  coming  grape 
crop.  Some  sections  have  suffered 
from  frost  damage,  but  as  the  foliage 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  there 
was  but  little  damage  done.  There 
has  been  a  very  large  acreage  planted 
to  table  grapes. 

.  Wine  (Jrapes. — No  wine  grapes  have 
been  planted;  however,  there  is  appar- 
ently great  activity  in  wine  grape 
circles.  Many  reports  have  reached 
us  as  to  prices  being  offered  for  both 
fresh  and  dried  wine  grapes.  Fresno, 
Tulare,  Kings,  Yuba.  Yolo  and  Sutter 
counties  report  $50  per  ton  being  paid 
for  fresh  wine  grapes;  Napa  county, 
$30  to  $35  per  ton  for  fresh,  and  12% 
cents  per  pound  dried,  while  Geo.  P. 
Clements,  manager  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports  "$55 
per  ton  for  fresh  and  15  to  30  cents 
per  pound  for  dried — a  number  of  con- 
tracts being  made  at  $350  to  $450  per 
ton."  Those  prices  are  far  beyond 
normal  expectations,  but  should  there 
be  a  serious  car  shortage  fresh  wine 
srape  shipments  may  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed, while  the  shipment  of  dried 


grapes  will  not  be  affected,  therefore, 
it  is  assumed  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  wine  grapes  will  be  dried. 

Dried  Prunes. — Reports  from  the 
prune-growing  sections  indicate  a 
heavy  crop  of  prunes.  Fifteen  of  the 
leading  prune-growing  counties  re- 
port the  present  condition  of  crop 
from  80  to  130  per  cent,  averaging  93 
per  cent,  which  will  be  a  wonderful 
showing  should  fruit  all  stick,  but 
there  is  a  long  list  of  troubles  ahead—* 
dry  weather,  north  wind  and  red  spi- 
der— that  may  greatly  change  these 
figures. 

Summarizing  conditions,  we  believe 
that  California  is  in  for  another  ban- 
ner season  for  both  prices  and  ton- 
nage, provided,  however,  there  is  not 
an  excess  of  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  usual  car  shortage. 
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Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th,  Los  Angeles 


Schmeiser 

Almond 
Huller 


In  Palestine  labor  averages  twenty?five  cents  a  day.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  low  wages,  almond  grow- 
ers in  Palestine  find  Ihe  Read-Schmeiser  Almond  Huller  a  profitable  investment. 

You  know  how  many  more  limes  twenty-live  t  ents  a  day  you  are  paying  for  labor  in  this  country. 
The  Read-Schmeiser  Almond  Huller  should  be  just  that  many  times  more  valuable  to  you. 

SCHMEISER   LAND  LEVELER 

The  fanner  who  owns  a  Schmeiser  Land  Leveler  sees  the  results  in  every  acre  of  once  worthless 
land  now  under  cultivation. 

If  you  have  any  non-productive  soil,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  investigate  this  leveler. 
It  is  made  in  six  sizes  suited  for  every  make  of  tractor  on  the  market  today. 

Among  the  users  of  this  machine  are  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Montana  and  Arizona. 

Write  us  today.  Let  us 
show  you  how  the  Schmeiser 
Land  Leveler  will  turn  your 
non-productive  acres  into  fer- 
tile, valuable  land. 

Write  for  Catalogs 

Schmeiser 
Manufacturing 
Company 

Davis,  California 

Davis  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  California  College  of  Agriculture. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Happy  Valley,  Shasta  county,  will 
be  shipping  ripe  strawberries  to  the 
markets  in  a  few  days.  The  crop  will 
be  a  good  one. 

There  are  general  reports  of  a  fair 
setting  of  prunes  throughout  the 
State,  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
give  a  definite  estimate. 

The  apricot  yield  around  Modesto 
will  only  be  about  75  per  cent  or  nor- 
mal, according  to  Horticultural  Com- 
misioner  A.  L.  Rutherford,  because  of 
the  apricot  blight. 

Sixteen  cents  p er  pound,  or  $320  per 
ton,  for  loganberries,  and  14  cents  per 
pound,  or  $280  per  ton,  for  straw- 
berries, is  being  offered  in  Sonoma 
county  for  this  season's  crop. 

The  Kirkman  Nurseries  have  com- 
pleted the  planting  of  1000  acres  of  the 
3000-acre  tract  of  the  Planada  Fruit 
Farms,  adjoining  the  lands  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Packing  Corporation  at  Pla- 
nada. 

The  Yolo  County  grape  crop,  valued 
at  close  upon  $750,000,  was  hit  only 
in  spots  by  the  heavy  frost  of  last 
week.  In  some  sections  the  damage 
was  extreme,  while  in  others  the  vines 
escaped  entirely. 

H.  C.  Dunlap,  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  says 
the  apricot  crop  is  already  under  that 
of  last  season,  at  the  highest  figure 
never  reaching  more  than  65  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  1919  crop. 

Standardization  laws  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
stringently  enforced  this  year  in  the 
red  apple  district,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Butte,  Tehama,  El  Dorado, 
Placer,  Yuba  and  Tuolumne. 

At  a  meeting  of  grape  growers  in 
St.  Helena  last  week  a  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  the  State  authorities 
to  establish  at  Berkeley  a  laboratory 
large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  dried-fruit  industry  of  California. 

The  good  prices  being  offered  for 
grapes  this  year  has  encouraged  the 
vineyardists  in  the  Livermore  Valley. 
Considerable  labor  is  being  employed 
for  the  work  that  is  in  progress  and 
the  vineyards  are  all  in  excellent 
shape. 

The  outlook  for  a  large  fruit  crop 
in  the  Loomis  district  is  reported  ex- 
cellent. Some  of  the  early  varieties 
of  plums  have  been  injured  by 
weather  conditions,  but  the  later  va- 
rieties and  the  leading  varieties  of 
peaches  promise  well. 

Dealcoholized  wine,  a  beverage 
wholly  different  from  grape  juice,  is 
an  invention  for  which  a  patent  has 
been  applied.  The  process  for  which 
the  patent  is  claimed  is  one  where- 
by wine  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  natural  fermentation  of 
grapes,  is  deprived  of  its  alcohol,  but 
retains  its  natural  color,  flavor  and 
bouquet. 

The  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Mt 
Pleasant  Community  near  Lincoln 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  May  8th. 
There  will  be  talks  on  timely  topics 
by  such  speakers  as  President  W.  H. 
Walker  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, A.  L.  Wisker  of  Grass  Valley, 
Assemblyman  Ivan  H.  Parker  and 
Miss  L.  D.  Clarke  of  the  U.  C;  also 
dancing,  baseball,  etc. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Com- 
pany of  Newcastle  has  announced 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  nur- 
sery three  miles  south  of  Yuba  City  in 
the  heart  of  the  peach-growing  indus- 
try. The  company  will  propagate 
nursery  stock  there  in  conformity  with 
their  new  plan  of  bud  selection  by 
means  of  which  all  kinds  of  fruits 
grown  in  the  State  are  expected  to  be 
standardized  and  improved. 

An  important  ruling  was  recently 
made  by  the  commission  of  internal 
revenue  relative  to  income  tax  returns 
on  fruit  trees.  The  basis  of  computing 
depreciation  is  the  cost  of  the  trees 
at  the  time  the  orchard  has  reached 
an  income-producing  stage,  including 
the  initial  cost  and  capitalized  expen- 
ditures incurred  in  bringing  them  to 
maturity,  and  the  rate  of  depreciation 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  average  life 
of  the  trees  from  the  income-prodfc- 
ing  stage  under  normal  conditions." 


MICHELIN 


25  Tfears  Ago — 


Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling,  no  ditching:. 
No  grading.  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS  PRESSURE — four  thicknesses 
of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam.    Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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Hi  KEROSENE 

now  takes  trie  place  of  distillate  and  the  "Z" 
Engine  owner  can  use  it  just  as  efficiently. 
The  "Z"  is  designed  for  kerosene  and  operates 
on  gasoline  as  well.  O-Oer  a  quarter  of  a  million 
farmers  have  proven  "Z'  superiority. 

This  rare  combination  of  scientific  design  and 
construction — efficient  operation — right  price 
— successfully*  answers  erOer$  farm  engine  need. 

The  "Z"  is  serviced  by  <ioo  Bosch  SerJice 
Stations  all  ader  the  country*,  in  addition  to 
the  efficient  Fairbanks- Morse  dealer  service. 

Go  to  y'our  dealer — see  the  "Z" — find  out  wrr? 
it  should  be  a  part  of  pour  farm  equipment. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

PRICES 
1HH.R.  $75.00 
3  H.  P..  $125.00 
6  H.  P.,  $200.00 
A11F.O.  B.  Factor? 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment,  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


RELIANCE  IRRIGATION 
METERS 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR 

This  accurate  recording  Meter  is  easy  to 
install  in  old  wiers,  open  ditched  and  pipe 
lines.  The  price  is  reasonable  and  Reliance 
Meters  are  fast  replacing  all  old-type  meas- 
uring devices.  Every  water  company  and 
user  of  irrigation  meters  should  investigate 
immediately  the  Reliance  Meter  and  this 
will  mean  that  you  will  be  a  user  and  a 
booster.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue, 
prices,  etc.  Address 

RANDALL    CONTROL  D 
in  DROMETRIC  <  <>., 
525  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

(Agents  Wanted) 


Fruit 
Growers 

and 

Orchardists 

Attention — 

Here  is  the  only 
Orchard  Ladder 
ever  made — 
worth  while. 

Send  today  for 
Circular. 

Acme  Ladder  Co. 

139  Augusta  St.. 


Patented  Automatic  Self-Locking  Device   <rhone.  rico  3300)    Los  Angeles. 


GROWING   SWEET  CHERRIES 
FOR  MARKET. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Millard 
hharpf,  Yacavllle.) 

The  fruit  grower  who  fears  over- 
production in  many  lines  of  deciduous 
fruits  need  never  worry  that  such  will 
be  the  case  with  the  cherry,  as  it  is  a 
favorite  fruit  with  everyone  and  can 
only  be  grown  in  favored  localities.  It 
being  rather  exacting  as  to  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  no  one  locality 
so  far  has  been  found  ideal  in  ev- 
ery respect.  However,  there  are  re- 
gions where  the  fruit  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  this  State.  The  prin 
cipal  requisites  are  the  lighter  soil: 
combined  with  plenty  of  moisture,  as 
the  cherry  tree  will  not  stand  drought, 
it  being  more  or  less  a  surface  feeder. 
It  also  prefers  a  region  where  the 
air  is  somewhat  moist  though  where 
irrigation  is  possible  this  point  is  neg- 
ligible. Frequently,  where  one  condi 
tion  is  ideal,  another  will  be  lacking; 
for  instance,  cherries  from  the  Oregon 
districts,  where  almost  every  environ- 
ment is  ideal,  we  find  do  not  stand 
long  shipment  as  well  as  the  Cali- 
fornia cherry,  owing  no  doubt  to  ex- 
cessive summer  moisture. 

Don't  Crowd  Cherry  Trees. 

One  mistake  a  great  many  growers 
make  is  in  planting  a  cherry  orchard 
with  the  trees  too  close  together.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  30  feet  apart, 
which  adds  greatly  to  their  produc- 
ivity  in  latter  years,  as  a  cherry  tree 
eventually  becomes  very  large  and 
extends  its  root  system  over  a  great 
area.  A  well-drained  sandy  soil  is 
preferable,  or  a  decomposed  granite 
formation.  The  tree  should  be  headed 
very  low  at  planting,  as  the  cherry 
is  very  susceptible  to  sunburn.  They 
should  be  pruned,  as  other  young  fruit 
trees,  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
then  allowed  to  grow;  pruning  from 
then  on  to  consist  of  taking  out  inter- 
fering branches  and  dead  wood.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the- 
lower  body  of  the  tree  by  not  cutting 
off  all  growth.  Grow  all  the  small 
wood  possible  on  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree  as  this  tends  to  prevent  sun- 
burn and  also  produce  fruit  within 
easy  reach.  Some  authorities  have  ad- 
vocated continuous  heading  back,  but 
the  writer  has  experimented  with  this 
method,  and  while  it  seemed  to  keep 
•the  trees  in  a  more  thrifty  state,  pro- 
duction was  retarded  three  and  four 
years,  and  as  the  cherry  is  slow  to 
come  into  bearing,  one  can  readily  see 
where  heading  back  annually  is 
hardly  to  be  advocated.  As  the  cherry 
sets  a  great  many  fruit  buds  along  the 
older  leaders,  and  if  you  shorten  these 
leaders  you  then  limit  the  area  of  pro- 
duction and  with  no  increase  in  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
other  fruits.  Spraying  must  by  all 
means  be  carried  on  as  the  cherry  has 
many  of  the  pests  that  affect  other 
deciduous  trees. 

Exercise  Care  in  Picking  and  Packing. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  used  in 
picking  and  packing  cherries  as  they 
are  very  delicate  and  bruises  soon 
start  decay.  A  black  cherry  should 
be  picked  just  as  soon  as  it  turns  a 
mahogany  color,  and  the  white  when 
the  cheek  of  the  fruit  commences  to 
redden.  The  best  method  of  picking 
is  to  use  what  is  termed  the  side  can, 
which  is  a  concave  can  fitting  the  con- 
tour of  the  picker  s  side.  There  is  a 
rope  that  either  goes  over  the  shoul- 
der or  around  the  waste.  This  can  is 
always  near  the  picker's  hand  and 
eliminates  the  temptation  to  throw 
the  cherries  at  a  near-by  bucket.  It 
also  prevents  the  dropping  of  fruit  into 
a  deep  bucket.  When  the  can  is  full 
the  picker  descends  to  the  ground  and 
empties  the  fruit  into  a  bucket.  Too 
bulky  a  container  is  liable  to  bruise 
the  fruit,  as  in  case  of  a  lug  box.  The 
picker's  work  is  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  a  long  stick  with  a  hook  on  the  end. 
by  which  he  can  pull  the  limber 
branches  to  him. 

If  packers  use  the  standard  ten- 
pound  box  with  double  face,  they  must 
be  very  careful  in  the  handling  of  the 
fruit,  as  each  cherry  must  be  handled, 
and  placed;  therefore  the  danger 
of  bruising  is  very  great.  The 
cherries  also  must  be  in  perfect 
alignment;    a   box  packed  carefully 
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in  this  manner  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  but  an  expensive  pack- 
age to  put  up,  and  in  late  years,  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  makes 
it  almost  out  of  the  question,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  a  dealer  wants 
a  few  strictly  fancy-packed  boxes. 
The  bulk  pack  is  now  being  exten- 
sively used;  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
old  standard  box.  Different  weight 
boxes  are  also  used  for  the  new 
methods.  These  new  packages  not 
only  sell  well,  but  the  fruit  arrives 
in  better  condition. 

Limit  Your  Varieties. 

Though  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,500  varieties  of  cherries 
known  to  horticulture,  but  few  are 
grown  commercially  in  California,  or 
have  ever  been  given  a  trial.  The 
writer  has  growing  on  his  place  at 
the  present  time  97  varieties  of  sweet 
cherries,  and  hopes  to  improve  on 
some  of  our  standard  varieties.  I 
would  not  recommend  an  increase  in 
our  varieties  but  should  one  discover 
a  cherry  ripening  at  the  same  period 
with  another  and  superior,  yet  simi- 
lar, let  us  by  all  means  eliminate  the 
older  variety  entirely.  Cherries  are 
divided  in  several  groups  for  various 
purposes.  Each  group  shows  a,  strik- 
ing similarity  in  color,  etc.  Now,  one 
of  these  group  members  may  be  a  shy 
bearer,  and  if  we  can  discover  a 
cherry  almost  identical  but  a  good 
bearer,  we  should  eliminate  the  first. 
The  cherry,  like  a  great  many  fruits, 
is  prone  to  variation  of  type,  and  bud 
imitation,  which  offers  a  field  for  re- 
search for  a  recently  formed  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  bud  selection, 
and  who  in  their  work  should  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  horticulture  and 
fruit-growing  at  large,  for  the  matter 
of  selection  of  buds  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  before  the  grower 
today.  Land  is  valuable  and  one  must 
get  all  they  can  from  a  tree,  which 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  careful 
bud  selection  by  the  nurserymen. 

The  Black  Tartarian,  the  best 
cherry  grown  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, is  not  a  very  prolific  bearer. 
There  are  a  great  many  Tartarian 
types  and  some  of  them  are  prolific, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  nurserymen  to 
give  us  a  Tartarian  that  will  bear, 
through  careful  selection  of  buds.  The 
Tartarian  will  always  be  valuable  be- 
cause it  comes  in  at  the  right  season, 
just  as  summer  commences  and  ber- 
ries and  the  early  varieties  of 
cherries  are  about  over.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  cherry  is  somewhat 
expensive  to  handle,  but  always  shows 
a  profit.  A  little  slow  to  come  into 
bearing,  but  it  rewards  you  amply 
when  it  does.  Much  in  its  favor  is 
the  harvest  season,  which  is  only  six 
weeks,  and  the  other  forty-six  the 
grower  can  go  fishing.  There  is  little 
cause  for  fear  that  the  cherry  busi- 
iess  will  be  overdone,  for  there  are 
only  certain  localities  in  which  the 
cherry  will  thrive  successfully. 

Only  Two  Cherry  Root  Stocks. 
A  plum  might  be  planted  on  differ- 
ent soils  by  simply  using  a  different 
root  stock,  but  there  are  only  two 
cherry  root  stocks  used  in  California 
to  any  extent,  and  they  both  require 
about  the  same  conditions,  though  the 
Mazzard  seems  to  do  the  best  in  the 
mountain  sections  of  the  State,  while 
the  Mahaleb  does  well  in  much  lower 
altitudes.  The  writer  is  at  present 
experimenting  with  various  root 
stocks  of  the  cherry,  one  of  which  is 
a  governmental  introduction  from 
Japan  and  grows  readily  from  cut- 
tings. A  few  years  hence  will  see 
vast  improvements  in  root  stock  as 
well  as  in  selection  of  the  best  buds. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
one  who  has  what  they  consider  better 
types  of  cherries,  as  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  cherry, 
particularly  the  Tartarian. 


SOLD  BEFORE  PLANTED. 

On  the  rarms  to  be  allotted  the  vet- 
erans at  Delhi  the  State  land  settle- 
ment board,  of  which  Professor  El- 
wood  Mead  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
•  fornia  is  chairman,  has  planted  100,- 
000  rooted  Thompson  seedless  grape 
vines.  An  offer  from  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  all  grapes  grown 
during  the  next  four  years  has  been 
received  by  Professor  Mead. 


1  Pound 


1  Pound 


1  Pound 


Take  the  Same  Poundage  of  3  kinds  of  Shot 

say,  1  pound  of  buck-shot,  1  pound  of  B-B,  and  1  pound  of  fine  bird- 
shot.  Then  spread  each  batch  out  on  a  square  foot  of  space.  Remem- 
ber, you  have  the  same  amount  of  lead  in  each  case — 1  pound.  But 
you  will  see  how  much  greater  spread  and  how  much  closer  cover  the 
fine  shot  gives.  Now  apply  that  example  to  coarse  and  fine  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  Then  you  will  understand  how  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Pow- 
dered Arsenate  of  Lead  covers  more  foliage  per  pound  than  any  other 
arsenate  of  lead  spray. 

Sherwin-Williams  Lead  products  in  Paints  and  Insecticides  are  famed  the  world 
over  for  extreme  fineness.  This  is  a  vital  necessity  in  Arsenate  of  Lead.  That  is 
the  quality  which  gives  the  four  great  essentials  of  a  spray — 

Longest  suspension  in  the  tank,  due  to  lighter  specific  gravity. 

Uniform  strength  of  spray  throughout  the  entire  batch. 

Longer  adhesion  to  the  foliage. 

Greater  area  of  cover,  more  uniformity  of  cover  and  greater  close- 
ness of  cover. 

Every  minute  molecule  of     A  ■  C  ¥ 

s-w  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  or  Lead 

is  a  lead  capsule,  filled  with  arsenic.  If  the  cover  is  close,  insects  have  no  chance 
to  eat  without  biting  into  one  of  these  millions  of  capsules ;  and  one  pellet  is  sure 
death  when  made  as  strong  as  Sherwin-Williams  Arsenate  of  Lead.  This  product 
contains  30  to  33%  arsenic  oxide,  which  gives  maximum  poisoning  strength  and 
killing  power.  But  with  all  its  strength  it  is  safest  to  use,  because  of  the  low 
percentage  of  water  soluble  arsenic,  less  than  1%. 

Spray  All  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

S-W  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  most  econom- 
ical to  use.  It  gives  the  desired  results 
with  fewer  sprayings.  Its  greater  effect- 
iveness kills  insects  more  promptly  and 
allows  growth  to  proceed  with  full  vigor. 
The  long  duration  of  its  poisoning  power 
on  foliage  not  only  kills  earlier  pests,  but 
protects  against  later  invasions.  The 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  used  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Pow- 
dered Arsenate  of  Lead  and  praised  it 
for  durability.    They  said : 


'  '■Foliage  sprayed  in  spring  and  analyzed 
in  fall  showed  arsenic  yet  present  on  the 
trees.  Developing  web-worms  were  killed 
off  in  September  without  further  treat- 
ment.''' 

SAVE  15c 

RIGHT  NOW  Just  lOe  wlU  bring  you  a  copy  of  the 
new  35e  edition  of  the  revised  Sprayer's  Manual.  A 
complete,  practical  guide — every  sprayer's  problem 
answered  by  horticultural  experts  —  beautifully 
illustrated.  Limited  number  only.  Send  lOe  for 
your  copy  at  once.  Address  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  618  Canal  Boad,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sherwin-  Williams 

Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS.  CHEMICALS 


F1I6 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND    WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  AMT  ^/^VU  Growers  making- $1000 
M.  li  \J  tt  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  In  nix  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNEB,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


442-444  Sansorne  8t 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


f  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


i 


Yoa  Want  It — Save  Yoo  116  to  $500. 

.ny  Sty:o--StAtJanBTy,  Portable  or  Saw  Rig.  Anr 
fa*—  2,  3.  4.  6.  8.13,18.  22  or  30  H-P.  Cub  or  Eur  A 
'ottos.  BOSCH  Unutioo  on  ordoe.  Catalog  FREE.  ■ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

Oj>kl*T>dAva.  286AEmplr«E 

City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  »  , 
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For  Silage  and  Fodder 

free  from  the  coarse  shell-like  coatings 
of  ordinary  sorghums — 

with  wide  corn-like  leaves  thai  add 
greatly  to  the  food  value — 

as  rich  in  sugar  as  sweet  sorghum  with- 
out its  tough  fiber — 

producing  an  immense  quantity  of  nu- 
tritious seed — 

yielding  from  seven  to  fourteen  pounds 
to  the  plant  of  fodder  alone — 

and  eaten  clean  by  horses,  cows  and 


pigs— 


PLANT  NOW 

Diener's  Sweet  Fodder 
Sudan 

Developed  direct  from  Sudan  Grass  alone 
with  none  of  the  faults  of  the  hybrid. 

NEW:  First,  growb  in  1919  in  Tulare  County, 
California,  under  special  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Richard  Diener  of  Kentfield,  California. 

ECONOMICAL:  For  fodder  .'nips,  two  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  are  plenty.  Closer  planting 
recommended  for  pasture. 


A  Typical  Plant,  on  August 
22,  1919,  showed: 

20  stems,  %  inch  or  less;  68 
seed  heads.  Of  the  50  ma- 
ture heads,  which  weighed 
31  ounces,  the  largest  ran 
13  to  the  lb. 

Plants  6  to  8%  feet,  weight 
7  pounds.  At  frost,  yield 
of  seed  and  fodder  weight 
had  doubled. 


Send  for  illustrated  leaflet 
and  prices. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SEEDS 

for  late  crops — sorghums, 
corn,  etc. 

Information  and  full  partic- 
ulars of  anything  in  the 
seed  line  cheerfully  fur- 
nished on  request- 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Operators  of  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms. 

731  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

A  FARM  NECESSITY — California  Uses  a  Carload  of  Beemans  a  Month 


IT  DOES 

Plowing 

Disking 

Cultivating 

Furrowing 

Weeding 

Hauling 


IT  RUNS 

Pump 
Churn 
Separator 
Circular  Saw 
Washing  Mach. 
Concrete  Mixer 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

52  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Double  Catch  Gopher  Trap 


Catcher  large  or  small  rodent 
severe  tests 


Bas  been  under 
One  farmer  has 
used  it  continuously  for  14 
months  without   a  failure. 
Will  return  money  if  not  sat- 
isfied.   Price,  postpaid.  91. 
Circular  free. 
E.   I.   CHVBBUCK  CO. 
Dept.  C,  731  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


442-444  San  some  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL. 


Field  Crops  Show  Much  Adjustment 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


Alfalfa  occupied  a  little  greater 
acreage  in  1919  in  California  than 
barley,  but  this  year  alfalfa  has  lost 
heavily  and  barley  has  gained  more 
heavily.  The  barley  gain  has  been 
largely  at  the  expense  of  wheat.  Al- 
falfa has  yielded  to  a  great  many  food 
and  feed  crops,  but  chiefly  to  cotton. 
Imperial,  the  greatest  alfalfa  county 
in  the  State,  with  125,000  acres  in  1919, 
has  lost  this  season,  while  her  cotton 
acreage  has  increased  25  per  cent. 
Riverside  alfalfa  has  lost,  while  cotton 
is  estimated  to  have  increased  165  per 
cent.  -  Kern,  Tulare,  Kings  and  Fresno 
counties,  which  produce  most  of  the 
cotton  north  of  Tehacbapi,  have  lost 
alfalfa  and  gained  amazingly  in  cotton. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  we  learn  that  some  al- 
falfa has  been  plowed  up  in  favor  of 
food  or  feed  crops,  and  that  planting 
has  been  reduced  greatly  below  expec- 
tations, due  to  the  drouth  and  high 
cost  of  seed.  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin, 
and  Merced  counties,  however,  have 
grasped  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
present  and  prospective  hay  shortage 
and  high  prices.  About  20,000  acres 
have  been  planted  in  the  South  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  District  and  in 
Stanislaus  county.  Probably  5,000 
acres  were  blown  out  by  recent  winds, 
or  prevented  from  coming  up  by  the 
light  rains  crusting  soil  over  the  seed. 
It  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned  now  has  75,000  acres 
as  compared  with  125,000  before  the 
war.  Alfalfa  cutting  commenced  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  before  the  last 
rains.  Most  of  it  got  wet  and  is 
poorly  cured.  Offers  of  $30  per  ton 
before  the  rain  dropped  to  $20  after- 
ward, without  getting  any  more  hay 
per  dollar.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley 
the  first  cutting  was  on  the  ground  in 
very  drying  weather. 

Grains  Generally  in  Good  Condition, 

Barley  acreage  seems  to  have  been 
increased  enormously,  due  to  the  high 
prices,  the  release  of  Government 
wheat  control,  and  the  much  greater 
hazard  with  wheat  in  such  a  dry  sea- 
son. Wheat  acreage  was  greatly  re- 
duced. The  condition  of  the  two 
grains  is  similar  in  any  locality  al-' 
though  Mariout  barley  is  showing  up 
much  better,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  either  the  wheat  or  common 
barley.  A  report  of  wind  damage  in 
Kings  county  comes  as  this  is  written. 
Spring-sown  barley  in  western  San 
Joaquin  county  is  being  sheeped  off. 
From  northern  Yolo  county  to  south- 
ern Tehama  county  on  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  west  side,  there  are  few 
real  good-looking  fields,  except  close 
along  the  river,  and  many  which  will 
never  be  harvested.  Cold  ngrth  winds 
of  the  past  week  may  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  fields  already  headed  out. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  acreage  is  headed  out  at  this 
writing.  All  along  the  east  side  more 
water  is  apparent  in  the  creeks  and  in 
grain  fields  and  fine  crops  are  prom- 
ised. Sutter  Basin  has  the  best  barley 
crop  seen  by  the  writer  in  a  trip 
around  the  valley.  Some  grain  land 
near  Hamilton  City  was  irrigated  last 
winter  before  planting,  and  a  bumper 
crop  is  in  prospect  Irrigated  and  un- 
irrigated  grain  around  Los  Molinos 
promises  fine  yields.  Fallowed  grain 
in  practically  all  cases  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  winter-sown.  Many 
counties  will  harvest  a  much  better 
yield  per  acre  than  last  year  unless 
unforeseen  damage  occurs.  Merced  is 
one  of  the  happiest  of  these. 

Rice  Greatly  Increasing. 

The  Sacramento  valley  is  wild  on 
rice.  The  country  is  covered  with  out- 
fits leveling  and  checking  for  the 
cereal,  which  should  be  planted  before 
May  15.  Heroic  measures  are  being 
taken  to  obtain  water  and  retain  the 
use  of  it.  A  public  official  is  sup- 
posed to  be  assigned  to  allot  water  to 
various  projects  when  it  shall  become 
short;  but  his  function  is  likely  to  be 
largely  in  eliminating  waste.  Pumps 
have  been  put  down  in  a  frenzy,  and 
carload  after  carload  of  well-casing 
has  been  shipped  to  various  local 
points.    Mammoth  pumps  have  been 


installed  on  watercourses  to  utilize 
all  their  surplus.  Think  of  pumping 
the  Sacramento  river  dry!  Yet  that 
is  one  fear  now  being  entertained. 
Last  year  about  140,000  acres  were 
planted.  This  year  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association  estimates  160,- 
000  acres  total  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys.  A  thousand 
acres  are  to  be  planted  in  Tehama 
county  for  the  first  time. 

Bean  Acreage  Fallen. 

The  bean  acreage  of  the  State  will 
depend  largely  on  the  markets  as  they 
shall  develop  within  the  next  month 
or  two.  At  present  the  plans  of  pos- 
sible bean  raisers  include  probably 
less  than  half  the  acreage  of  last  year. 
Many  district  estimates  are  25  per 
cent  or  less  of  last  year's  crop.  This 
is  chiefly  on  account  of  markets;  hut 
it  will  probably  be  helped  along  by  the 
lack  of  water  necessary  to  plant  beans 
as  a  second  crop.  The  lima  acreage 
will  also  be  reduced,  apparently. 
Grain  Sorghum  Growers  Optimintir. 

The  water  shortage  will  also  affect 
the  grain  sorghum  acreage,  though 
favorable  markets  have  made  growers 
generally  optimistic.  Alfalfa  growers 
market  their  sorghums  through  their 
own  association.  The  second-crop 
grain  sorghum  acreage  and  yield  will 
depend  entirely  on  how  the  water 
holds  out.  The  heaviest  acreage  is 
usually  in  Imperial  county  where 
water  is  likely  to  be  plentiful  at 
planting  time,  but  none  are  planted 
early  in  that  county.  Early  plans  and 
plantings  elsewhere  indicate  increases 
in  Stanislaus  and  Glenn  counties  and 
no  general  decrease  elsewhere. 

Main-Crop  Potatoes  Undecided. 

The  balance  to  be  struck  on  potato 
acreage,  due  to  scarcity  of  seed  limit- 
ing planting  and  high  prices  of  the 
crop  encouraging  it,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  A  trifle  more  than  ordinary! 
acreage  of  early  and  medium-maturing 
potatoes  is  already  on  the  way — in- 
cluding 3,000  acres  Increase  in  San 
Fernando  valley  of  Los  Angeles 
county  and  several  hundred  acres  in 
Sutter  Basin. 

<  antaloupes  Increased. 

The  cantaloupe  acreage  in  Imperial 
county  is  increased  50  per  cent  over 
the  14,000  acres  grown  there  last  sea- 
son, and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
heavy  crop.  In  the  Turlock  district, 
where  8,600  acres  were  grown  last 
year,  about  7700  acres  were  planned 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen— almost  100  per  cent  Pan. 

Nitrate  of  lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed  in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertiliser  Efficiency 1 
— TeUs  Tou  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


May  1,  1920 
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DUXT 

Nvilh  NICO- 

SULPHUR 


Red  spider, 
aphis  —  kill 
them  both  in 
one  operation 
with  Nico-Sul- 
phur  Dust,  the 
famous  prepa- 
ration of  Prof.  E. 
Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

It's  Practical,  PROVEN 

We  are  exclusive  dis- 
tributors  for  Nico- 
Sulphur  Dust 


Agents  for 
NIAGARA 
DUSTING 
MACHINES. 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 

N.E.  Cornei" 
Sixth  &?  Main  Sts. 

O-pp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


=«feuJ0HNST0N 


TURBINE 
PUMP^ 

r  ihe 
Ranchers 
Favorite 


In  sizes  to  produce  any  capacity 
of  water.  Belt  or  direct  connect- 
ed models.  Ask  for  illustrated 
folder  No.  7.  AMERICAN  WELL 
&  PROSPECTING  CO.,  407  E. 
3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


for  1920.  But  rains  crusted  the 
ground  after  planting  and  winds  blew 
out  or  covered  too  deep  a  great  pro- 
portion, estimated  by  some  as  high  as 
75  per  cent.  Much  of  this  will  not  be 
replanted  on  account  of  lateness  of 
season.  Acreage  is  estimated  now  at 
about  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Sutter 
Basin  has  several  hundred  acres  this 
year. 

Watermelons  were  blown  out  badly 
but  much  of  this  acreage  will  be  re- 
planted. However,  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict, where  the  chief  commercial  crop 
is  grown,  the  estimated  acreage  is  re- 
duced from  3100  last  year  to  1700  this 
year. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Popular. 

Most  of  the  sweet  potatoes  of  the 
State  are  grown  in  the  central  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  total  acre- 
age last  year  was  figured  at  2000.  This 
year,  largely  due  to  the  big  curing 
establishment,  acreage  will  probably 
amount  to  4300,  not  including  1500  in 
the  Livingston-Atwater  district  and  a 
few  elsewhere.  None  are  yet  planted, 
but  the  area  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  applications  for  water  and  market- 
ing contracts. 

Tomatoes   Unpopular   Except  for 
Shipping. 

Tomatoes  for  canning  purposes  are 
handicapped  by  a  heavy  holdover.  In 
several  places  prices  of  $17.50  to  $20 
per  ton  have  been  offered,  and  in  one 
district  the  price  is  $12.  Prospective 
acreage  shows  a  marked  decline.  The 
first  early  tomatoes  were  shipped  from 
Imperial  county  April  1.  Shipping- 
tomato  acreage  here  has  gained  100 
per  cent  and  now  totals  1500.  The 
Merced  district  had  a  good  season  last 
year  with  tomatoes  following  those 
from  Imperial,  and  Orange  county  is 
producing  as  much  as  last  year. 
Hay  Prospects. 

Alfalfa  tonnage  seems  likely  to  be 
very  short,  as  in  many  districts  water 
will  play  out  after  two  or  three  cut- 
tings. Volunteer  hay  has  already  been 
cut  quite  generally  and  is  none  too 
heavy.  More  grain  than  usual  is 
likely  to  be  cut  for  lack  of  moisture 
to  mature  grain  in  fields  which  still 
look  good.  Certain  districts,  as  Liv- 
ermore  Valley  and  San  Benito  county, 
grow  grain  deliberately  for  hay.  In 
the  latter  area  a  normal  crop  is  in 
sight,  with  barley  hay  a  little  below 
average.  In  the  former,  the  acreage 
is  25  per  cent  reduced  and  the  crop  is 
almost  a  failure.  Where  sudan  grass 
has  been  tried  successfully  in  previ- 
ous years,  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  prospect.  Wild  hay  will  be 
particularly  short  this  year  around  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  condition  of  the  range  feed;  but 
around  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  in 
Southern  California  conditions  are 
much  better,  and  there  will  be  better 
opportunity  to  stack  some  feed  for  in- 
surance against  future  drouth. 


Cubes  of  apple  or  potato,  poisoned, 
make  good  bait  for  gophers. 


HELDrfy  a  //  / 
GRIP  &  STEEL 


— the  ladder  now  being  used 
by  the  most  progressive 
growers  on  the  Coast — it's  the 

CECURITT 

Lad  d  br 

— has  this  patented,  light  sheet 
steel  grip  that  securely  wraps  each 
step-end  around  side  rail — eliminates 
all  wobble.  Enables  picker  to  do  a 
bigger  day's  work,  for  he  reaches 
out  farther,  works  with  a  feeling 
of  security.  Superior  construction 
throughout — only  Douglas  Fir  used, 
best  workmanship,  a  ladder  of  gen- 
uine quality.  Prices:  6  ft.,  $4.50: 
8  ft.,  $5.80:  10  ft.,  $7.00.  Order 
from  your  dealer,  or  I  will  ship  2 
or  more  direct  on  approval,  pre- 
paid, and  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
Write  for  booklet  TODAY! 

J.  B.  PATTERSON 

Manufacturer 
605  Lankershlm  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
84  Franklin  St..  Oakland. 


Buy  Sure  Service 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  rides  only  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  tires. 

Racine  Tires — Multi-Mile  Cord  and 
Country  Road  Fabric — are  Extra  Tested 
to  give  you  extra  miles  and  real  surety 
on  all  roads. 

"Country  Roads"  for  Country  Rides 

Plus  their  proved  service  quality  Racine 
Tires  have  the  industry's  supreme  mile- 
making  achievement — Racine  Absorb- 
ing Shock  Strip.  This  extra  strip  of 
resilient  rubber  welds  tread  and  carcass 
perfectly. 

You  will  find  tire  economy  begins  with 
the  purchase  of  your  first  Racine  Tire. 
Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

CINE 

COUNTRY  ROAD  FABRIC 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 


Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Eighteen  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction,  in  addition  to 
those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in 
time  to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ABE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  our  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Harrowing 

T  X  THEN  you're  out  in  the  field,  far  from  the  barn, 
VV  and  one  of  your  spark  plugs  starts  to  "miss" 
— you  have  to  hold  up  the  harrowing  till  you  can  put 
in  a  new  plug.    Valuable  time  lost. 

The  special  construction  of  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
is  your  best  assurance  against  such  delays.  In  the 
de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug,  the  mica  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers 
pressed  into  a  granite-like  whole — the  only  kind  of 
tractor-plug  that  can  "stand  the  racket." 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally  dependable.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  tells 
you  what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  Preaident 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through'* 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 

Buy  Tour  Seed  from 

AGGELER   &    MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Onr  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


Southern  Yam  Displaces  Jersey  Sweet 


kUT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

'Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money.' 


Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  or 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  press 
asphal  turn  dipped:  serve*  every  purpose-   Let  us  save  you  money,     w/rite  I 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  IS  Sga& 
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(Written  for  Faeilic  Rural 

The  Hunt,  Jewett  &  Boutz  Co.  of  | 
Turlock,  the  largest  handlers  of  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  West,  have  informed 
all  growers  that  after  this  season  no 
more  of  the  Jersey  variety,  which  has 
been  the  only  one  grown  there  for 
years,  will  be  handled  by  them.  To 
take  its  place  this  firm  has  obtained 
for  these  growers  from  the  southern 
states  several  carloads  of  Nancy  Hall 
seed. 

This  is  the  medium-sized  yellow 
yam,  which  is  the  market  standard 
throughout  the  South  and  Central 
States.  It  is  of  excessive  sweetness, 
and  practically  rot-resistant,  it  having 
been  kept  by  jobbers  in  those  sec- 
tions for  72  days  before  final  distri- 
bution. This  is  much  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  Jersey,  which  goes  to 
pieces  with  the  slightest  change  of 
temperature. 

California  and  New  Jersey  (its  na- 
tive haunt),  are  the  only  two  States 
now  raising  the  Jersey,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  this  variety  has  been 
losing  favor  with  the  western  house- 
wife, who  is  beginning  to  ask  for 
"yams,"  which  are  sweeter,  in  prefer- 
ence to  plain  sweet  potatoes. 

Enough  seed  to  plant  250  acres  was 
obtained  in  spite  of  a  Southern  seed 
crop  shortage.  This  seed  is  now  in 
the  hotbeds  of  Turlock,  Livingston 
and  Atwater  growers,  and  under  con- 
tract. It  will  be  used  to  seed  the 
1921  crop,  and  to  provide  but  a  sam- 
ple supply  this  year,  since  only  a 
imall-sized  potato  can  be  matured 
from  this  in  time  for  this  season's 
m  m  r  k  c  t 

Rigid  Seed  Selection. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  20-year 
history  of  the  sweet-potato  industry  in 
California  there  appears  upon  the 
scene  now  sufficient  incentive  to 
make  growers  generally  practice  effec- 
tive seed  selection.  This  incentive  is 
provided  for  in  the  contract  offers  to 
be  made  by  the  buyers  this  season, 
when  they  will  demand  the  right  to 
personally  supervise  the  seed  selec- 
tion. Not  only  are  the  best  individual 
tubers  to  be  saved  for  seed,  but  also 
cuttings  will  be  taken  from  highest 
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producing  hills   and   hardiest  vines. 
These  are  then  to  be  propagated  in 
hot  beds  just  like  the  piece  tubers. 
After  1921  it  is  planned  to  use  prac- 
tically all  vine  cuttings  instead  of 
tubers.    By  using  these  in  the  South 
it  has  been  found  there  is  no  danger 
of  carrying  over  black  rot  from  one  i: 
crop  to  the  next.   Such  diseases,  how-  'a 
ever,  will  remain  dormant  and  invis-  fl 
ible  on  the  seed  itself  and  only  ap- 
pear the  following  season  when  the  a 
new  crop  is  ready  to  ship. 

The  Namcy  Hall  a  Winner. 

The  Nancy  Hall  gives  a  heavier 
yield  per  acre  than  does  the  Jersey, 
but  takes  more  hot-beds.  It  has  not 
so  many  eyes  and  consequently  takes 
more  plants  for  the  same  acreage. 
Where  the  Jersey  has  always  been 
planted  in  hills  12  to  16  inches  apart, 
the  new  variety  must  be  planted  only 
8  inches  1iere. 

Although  this  Turlock  firm  experi-  B 
enced  a  very  high  shrinkage  with  the 
Jersey  variety  in  1919,  their  loss  was 
not  so  great  as  was  presumed  at  that 
time.    It  was  mostly  due  to  faulty 
heating  devices  to  serve  the  sweat 
units,  but  was  partly  due  to  lack  of  I 
a  double  roof  over  these  units.    Cold  I 
air    precipitated  moisture  upon  the 
roof,  which  dropped  into  the  bins. 

New  Caring  System  a  Snccess. 

There  are  47  houses  using  the  Wells 
hot-air  curing  system,  all  in  the  South, 
which  handle  the  Nancy  Hall  yam  ex- 
clusively,  and  which  operate  on  a  5  v 
per  cent  shrinkage  basis,  including 
loss  from  moisture  and  rot.  A  splen- 
did  proof  of  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bilities  this  new  system  has  to  offer 
the  grower  is  shown  by  the  increase 
in  sweet  potato  acreage  in  the  Tur- 
lock and  northern  Merced  county  re- 
gion of  from  2,100  acres  in  1919  to  a 
tentative  5,800  acres  this  year.  With 
its  original  faults  remedied  and  with 
the  aid  of  Nancy  Hall,  this  48th  and 
largest  plant  of  all  at  Turlock  prom- 
ises to  develop  a  sweet  potato  trade 
on  the  Coast  undreamed  of  two  short 
years  ago. 


Rock  Drains  Make  Land  Valuable 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


A  half-acre  was  always  muddy  when 
the  rest  of  G.  L.  Throne's  orchard 
in  Napa  county  was  ready  to  plow. 
When  he  considered  draining  it,  G.  M. 
Hobson  suggested  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess and  cheapness  of  rock  drains  he 
had  helped  put  in  on  the  ranch  of 
Connolly  Conn  30  or  40  years  ago. 
These  drains,  and  others  put  in  by  Mr. 
Conn  over  50  years  ago,  are  still  work- 
ing freely  to  drain  the  draws  in  a 
large  vineyard  and  some  former  hay 
land  on  the  hillsides  of  Napa  county. 
Mr.  Conn  had  put  in  about  1%  miles 
of  tile  as  Mr.  Hobson  remembers  it, 
meanwhile  experimenting  here  and 
there  with  the  rock  drains.  Finally, 
he  quit  the  tile,  because  of  expense  in 
first  cost  and  hauling,  and  also  be- 
cause an  occasional  soft  tile  would 
crush  and  cause  a  lot  of  repair  work 
with  damage  to  the  crops.  The  vines 
had  done  nothing  much  until  drained, 
after  which  a  marked  improvement 
was  noted. 

Trenches  were  dug  as  narrow  as  a 
man  could  work  in  them  and  as  deep 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  uniform 
slope  on  the  bottom.  The  uniform 
slope  was  insured  by  nailing  two 
strips  of  lumber  eight  feet  long  with 
their  ends  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Then  a  brace  strip  was 
nailed  across  these  legs  at  an  equal 
distance  down  each  side  from  the  cor- 
ner. The  center  of  this  brace  was 
marked  and  a  plumb  bob  was  hung 
from  the  corner  to  a  point  below  the 
brace.  Then  on  any  given  slope,  when 
both  legs  rested  on  the  ground,  the 
plumb  bob  string  hung  an  inch  or 
more  to  one  side  of  the  'center  mark. 
By  digging  so  that  it  hung  at  the  same 
distance  wherever  the  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  a 
uniform  slope  was  obtained. 


The  ditch  was  then  filled  a  foot  or 
more  deep  with  cobble  stones  from  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist  to  two  or  three 
times  as  large.  More  rock  was  used 
where  more  water  was  to  be  carried 
away.  Smaller  gravel  was  placed  on 
top  of  this  and  then  a  layer  of  straw 
to  prevent  dirt  sifting  in  until  it 
should  "set"  above  therock.  After 
that,  the  ditch  was  filled  and  cultiva- 
tion in  the  wettest  places  proved  as 
easy  as  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
vineyard. 

Mr.  Throne  followed  a  similar  plant 
in  his  wet  half-acre  of  orchard  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  it  drained  beau- 
tifully. He  ran  a  main  ditch  probably 
300  yards  long;  and  in  the  wettest 
place  built  two  wing  drains  leading 
into  the  main.  Now  he  plans  to  put 
in  a  lot  more  at  another  wet  place. 
Many  neighbors  have  come  to  see  this 
drain;  and  among  them  are  the  Si- 
mons Bros.,  who  have  built  one  more 
recently  for  themselves  in  the  same 
county. 

There  are  many  other  wet  or 
springy  places  on  ranches,  not  only  in 
Napa  county,  but  elsewhere,  that  could 
be  made  productive,  at  but  little  cost 
and  the  water  might  be  useful  for 
irrigation  if  handled  rightly. 


It  is  reported  that  a  carload  of  hops 
sold  recently  for  $1  per  pound. 
A  hop  dealer  has  estimated  that 
there  have  been  500  acres  of  new  hops 
planted  in  Sonoma  county  this  season. 
The  Oregon  hop  market  has  reached 
the  dollar-point,  the  highest  price 
known  here  for  thirty-eight  years. 


The  price  of  wheat  in  Buenos  Ayres 
has  reached  the  unprecedented  price 

i  of  f3.14  gold  per  bushel. 
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)oes  This  Ever  Happen  On  Your  Farm? 

"HE  pest  nuisance  costs  you  real  money  every  year.     While  you  may  realize  this,  do  you  make  every  possible 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  birds  and  animals  on  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Chicken  Hawk  likes  nothing  better  than  to  grab  off  one  of  your  nice  pullets  when  he  gets  half  a  chance.    Br'r  Rabbit  is  always 

I  the  alert  to  help  himself  in  your  truck  patch.  Foxes,  rats  and  weasels  live  high  where  your  chickens  scratch  and  roost.  Crows  pull  out 
:  young  corn,  as  you  well  know.  Gophers,  prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels  and  badgers  are  worse  than  a  nuisance  to  the  ranchman,  the 
it  grower  and  the  farmer. 

for  Shooting  Right 

A  Remington  pump  action  or  autoloading  shotgun  will  help  to  solve  the  pest  question.  Whether  you're  after  chicken  hawks  or  whether 
i're  going  duck  or  quail  shooting  you  surely  want  a  gun  that  will  do  full  justice  to  your  shooting  skill.  Since  the  first  Remington  was 
ned  out  in  1816,  Remington  has  been  a  leader  in  invention  and  improvement  in  the  firearms  and  ammunition  field. 

Another  example  of  thinking  ahead  in  serving  the  sportsmen  of  the  country  is  the  Wetproof  process  applied  to  all  Remington  UMC 
tgun  shells.    Wetproof  shells  are  treated  in  body,  crimp  and  top  wad  with  a  patented  waterproofing  compound  which  absolutely  seals 
shell  against  wet.   When  you  ask  your  dealer  for  "Nitro  Club"  and  "Arrow"  (smokeless  powder)  or  "New  Club"  (black  powder)  shells, 
get  Wetproof.   The  Remington  UMC  Red  Ball  is  on  every  box. 

Send  for  Catalog  showing  the  entire  Remington 
line,  delivered  post  paid,  and  mention  this  paper 

Ibe  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  YOUR  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM 

is  the 

Dow  Double  Suction  Vortex  Pump 

A  Quality  Product  that  does  the  work  with  Less  Power  than 
Other  Pumps. 

We  Do  Not  Require  Specially  Devised  Water  Balancing  Devices 
As  Other  Builders  Do. 

The  DOM'  YORTEX  Is  always  in  Balance 
The  l»0»  YORTEX  is  always  on  the  Job. 


Belted  or  Motor  Driven, 
As  Yon  Please 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  Bulletin  101 


D  O  W-  HERRI  MAN  CO. 


WORKS 
I'ETAHJMA,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 
1  Hi  HOWARD  ST. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  State  Motor  Drives  Pomp 


URnnH       E>|  HV/fEXaJ    absolotelr    hydraullcally    and  automatically 
FV"*  V^VJI  ■      rUIVir  J   water  balanced.    No  end  thrnst  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  lor  Bulletins  

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  QUERIES 


•  •  »  «  .  .  .  •  <  .  .  4  . 


Horizontal  or  Vertical  Engines. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  recom- 
mend a  two-cylinder  tractor  or  one 
with  four  cylinders?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages in  each?  I  have  had  experi- 
ence with  two-cylinder  motor  trucks 
and  find  that  in  horizontal  motor  the 
cylinder  and  pistons  wear  and  then 
your  engine  floods  with  oil  very  easy. 
Do  two-cylinder  tractors  have  the 
same  fault?  — M.  H.  F.,  Lassen  Co. 

The  weight  of  a  piston  is  not  much 
more  than  1/1000  part  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  explosions,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  prove  that  its  horizontal 
position  is  responsible  for  the  wear 
of  the  cylinder  wall.  Such  wear,  if 
lubrication  and  other  conditions  are 
equal,  is  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  farthest  from  the 
bearing  of  the  connecting  rod  on  the 
crankshaft  during  the  explosion 
stroke.  The  connecting  rod  must 
angle  considerably  during  the  explo- 
sion stroke  and  under  tremendous 
pressure,  tending  to  scrape  the  pis- 
ton along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cylinder.  This  occurs  equally  in  ver- 
tical motors  of  similar  design.  The 
chief  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
with  the  horizontal  cylinder  is  that 
whatever  oil  gets  past  the  piston  is 
more  easily  shoved  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber.  Some  horizontal  en- 
gines prevent  this  by  providing  vents 
to  catch  excess  oil  before  it  gets  to 
the  combustion  chamber.  Whether 
two  or  four  cylinders  are  best  in  a 
tractor  might  be  answered  by  point- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  tractors 
which  have  four  cylinders,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  several  standard 
tractors  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
a  much  longer  period  in  business  are 
still  using  heavier  two-cylinder  en- 
gines. Some  of  these  use  two  cylin- 
ders on  one  or  more  sizes  and  four 
on  other  sizes.  Two  cylinder  motors 
are  generally  bigger  and  slower  tban 
those  with  four  cylinders,  there  is  less 
work  taking  them  apart  and  fewer 
rings,  bearings,  etc.,  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. Whether  they  last  longer  deliv- 
ering the  same  power  as  a  four-cyl- 
inder engine,  we  cannot  prove.  The 
smaller  pistons  and  cylinders  in  the 
latter  may  receive  less  shock,  and  the 
smaller-sized  valves  are  less  likely  to 
get  out  of  condition. 


Milo  for  Hiffb  Altitudes. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advis- 
able to  plant  Egyptian  corn  at  2,500 
feet  altitude  on  granite,  loamy  soil 
with  plenty  of  water?  How  should  it 
be  planted,  in  hills  or  broadcast?  I 
want  feed  for  chickens  and  fodder  for 
cattle. — W.  I.  A.,  Tuolumne  City. 

We  believe  that  your  altitude  is 
about  the  limit  of  grain-sorghum  pos- 
sibility. If  you  try  it,  we  should  sug- 
gest dwarf  milo  drilled  in  rows  and 
cultivated,  aiming  to  have  stalks  about 
ten  inches  apart  and  planting  in 
warm  ground  so  seed  will  not  rot  and 
the  plants  will  not  be  frosted.  We 
imagine  sudan  grass  would  make  good 
forage  for  you,  but  there  is  probably 
no  better  grain  to  try  now  than  the 
milo.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  experience  are  invited  to  tell  us 
about  it. 


Pumpinu  to  Distant  Tank. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  direct-con- 
nected irrigating  pump  and  motor  in 
a  pit  29  feet  deep — motor,  five  horse- 
power, pump  2%  inch.  I  want  to  use 
the  outfit  to  force  water  up  to  my 
storage  tank,  100  feet  from  the  pit  and 
24  feet  high.  What  size  pipe  is  right? 
I  have  about  30  feet  of  two-inch  pipe, 
which  I  proposed  to  connect  to  the 
four-inch  discharge  at  the  surface  and 
finish  with  1%  inch  pipe,  all  of  which 
I  have  on  hand. — H.  C.  J.,  Stockton. 

To  carry  out  your  project  you  would 
require  between  20  and  25  horsepower. 
No  outlet  pipe  should  be  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  pump.  Your  motor 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  job  if 
you  use  2%-inch  pipe  from  surface  at 
well  to  the  tank. 


JcamPipe 


With  the 


IpckJeamJIeeve 


th 


Strongest,  smoothest 
id  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
ere's  nothing  better. 
— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful  machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  L 

E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Are.   Oakland.  Od. 


MADEWELL 


YOU  CAN  SELECT 


THE  RIGHT  ALFALFA 


SEED  FOR  YOUR  LAND  I 


We  have  7  types  of  Alfalfa 
Seed  which  we  sell  behind 
our  GREEN-GOLD  BRAND — 
alfalfa  seed  that  is  adapted 
to  every  condition  of  soil 
and  moisture. 

Send  for  our  Valuable 
Alfalfa  Booklet 


~  MODESTO 


|Tj^F CALIFORNIA  " 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  in  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 

of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joint*,  7fic  per  das.; 
ft  per  100;  or  Via  per  lOOO.  Rooted 
aproutx,  *l  per  doz.;  *fi  per  100;  or  *30 
per  1000.  Divided  Crownt.  SI .-'.">  per  dot.; 
tfl  per  100,  or  MO  per  1000.  Write  for 
deacriptlve  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Butte  County  farmers  will  hold 
heir  annual  picnic  at  Durham  during 
he  month  of  May. 

Twelve  crates  of  cantaloupes,  the 
irst  of  the  season,  were  shipped  from 
he  Imperial  Valley  last  week. 

Speculators  from  Eastern  and  Mid- 
He  Western  States  have  bought  up 
nuch  of  the  beet  sugar  in  Utah. 

Kansas  wheat  growers  raised  their 
1919  wheat  crop  at  an  average  loss  of 
13  cents  an  acre,  J.  C.  Mohler,  secre- 
;ary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
las  announced. 

Permission  to  resell  wheat  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  Wheat 
Corporation  has  been  granted  to  mills 
hroughout  the  country  in  a  bulletin 
ssued  by  the  corporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  irrigation  district 
epresentatives  from  Northern  Cali- 
ornia,  which  will  be  held  in  Oroville, 
Vlay  8,  organization  of  the  association 
)f  irrigation  districts  of  Northern 
California  will   take  place. 

A  large  acreage  of  Nevada  lands  has 
iust  been  thrown  open  for  homestead- 
ng.  Applications  are  received  at  the 
Carson  City  land  office.  The  prefer- 
ence for  the  settlement  of  the  land  is 
jiven  to  former  service  men. 

Over  protest  of  the  Butte  County 
Water  Users'  Association,  the  Sutter- 
Butte  Canal  Company  has  been  grant- 
ed authority  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  to  irrigate  14,400  acres  of 
rice  lands  in  central  Butte  County. 

Cantaloupes  on  a  commercial  scale 
will  be  grown  for  the  first  time  this 
vear  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  on  the 
ands  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Company, 
rhe  estimated  output  of  the  acreage 
put  into  cantaloupes  is  400  carloads. 

Representatives  of  virtually  every 
wheat  raising  community  in  the 
United  States,  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Wheat 
3rowers'  Association  at  Kansas  City 
last  week,  voted  unanimously  to  form 
i  national  combine  for  the  control  of 
:ereal  products. 

The  drying  north  winds  of  late  have 
Dlighted  all  hopes  of  the  grain  farm- 
ers around  Los  Banos  who  are  unable 
to  irrigate  their  crops,  excepting  a  few 
lundred  acres.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
grain  which  flourished  and  gave 
jromise  of  an  abundant  harvest  looks 
is  if  a  fire  had  swept  over  it  at  this 
;ime. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  show  a  slight  falling 
iff  in  the  amount  of  sugar  extracted 
from  the  sugar  beets  in  1919  when 
compared,  pound  for  pound,  with  the 
crops  of  preceding  years.  In  the 
United  States,  and  including  the  beet 
erop  from  850  acres  in  Ontario,  5,887,- 
557  short  tons  of  beets  produced  726,- 
151  short  tons  of  sugar  in  1919,  while 
5,577,506  tons  of  beets  from  the  same 
sources  in  1918  gave  us  760,950  tons  of 
sugar.  In  1919,  moreover,  the  average 
production  of  beets  per  acre  was  9.27 
tons,  while  the  average  in  1918  was 
10.01  tons.  The  1919  crop  sold  for 
511.74  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  as 
igainst  $10  for  the  1918  crop,  and  the 
:otal  value  of  the  two  crops  was  $75,- 
120,000  and  $59,494,000,  respectively. 


U:SS    HEIGHT    FOR  ORCHARD 
TRACTOR. 


Four  inches  difference  in  height  of 
in  8-16  h.p.  tractor  makes  a  big  diff- 
erence in  its  value  for  orchard  work, 
according  to  F.  P.  Abshire  of  Sonoma 
county,  after  having  his  tractor  slight- 
ly remodeled  for  this  effect. 


In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
nave  reduced  engine  pricea.   By  in- 
creasing production,  making  my  factory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  ou'SiEVk 

Yoohave90dav8totTy  tho  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
,  Sizes  l'i  to  22  H-P    Cash  or  Eaay  Terms- 
make  engine  pay  for  >t«elf  »-ki|o  you  use  it 


OTTAWA 


d»y  for 
RHMT, 
m  off*"  and 
kreo  Hook 

 k  MFG  CO.  « 

3116  .ln«  8tr».t,  J! 
J        .aT  KANSAS  jg 


The  reasons  for  this  superior  performance 
of  the  Best  Tracklayer.  Sixty  is  quality  of 
material  used  and  proven  design. 

The  "Sixty"  costs  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  tractor,but  the  quality  is  well  worth 
the  additional  cost — assurance  that  you  are 
buying  the  best  that  is  built. 

There  is  a  Best  dealer  in  your  vicinity  who 
will  gladly  show  you  the  many  exclusive  fea' 
tures  of  this  Best  Tracklayer  Tractor. 

Write  for  your  dealer's  name. 

C-  L-  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO- 

San  Leandro,  California 

"Best's   have  been  developing  the  Pacific  Coast  since  '86 


iwiTnmiimimiin77.mil 


Dr.  J.  McMillan  of  North  Dakota, 
who  has  for  the  past  nine  years  been 


associated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  has  arrived  in  Sacra- 


mento to  take  up  work  with  the  State 
Dep't  of  Agriculture. 


for  Gas  Engine 
Motor  Drive 


P  ELTON 


The  same  PELTON  Pump  may  be  used  for  belt 
drive  with  a  gasoline  engine  or  tractor  or  for 
direct  connecting  to  an  electric  motor,  without 
expensive  alterations. 

When  electric  power  is  not  to  be  had  for  a  few 
months,  pumping  with  a  gasoline  engine  is  the 
sure  protection  of  crops.  PELTON  pumps  will 
give  you  guaranteed  results  with  either  a  motor 
or  gasoline  engine. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer  now  and  arrange  for 
a  pump,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  of  this  protection 
when  you  need  it. 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Pride  in 


H  Y  is  it  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  operate 
their  own  machines?  It  is  not  alone ; 
because  this  tractor  is  so^  easily  handled,  nor  — 
because  its  performance  is  so  dependable  and 
consistent  that  it  requires  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion. The  chief  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  owner  gets  a  special  satisfaction  from  the 
operation  of  this  tractor — feels  a  particular 
pride  in  its  achievements. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owner  feels  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  machine 
to  handle  any  and  every  power  task.  He 
knows  that  whatever  work  may  be  required 
of  it— tractive  or  stationary— it  will  do  the  job 
quickly,  efficiently,  economically. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  superiority  was  recog- 
nized by  thousands  of  farmers  even  before  it 
was  officially  established  by  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  this  tractor  for  the  hardest  war 
service  of  England,  France  and  America. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world 
STOCKTON.  CALIF.  PEORIA.  ILL. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  Los  Anceles,  Calif. 

Balboa  Bld«.  1 17  So.  Lo»  Angela*  St. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum] 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  bnllt  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Grain  Elevator  Co-operation  a  Success 


Write  n«  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  Internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  •  (Tubbing-  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CRKSOI.ITE 
Stay  cleared.     Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  coats  only  one-tenth 
ol  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHRS,  Loom  is.  Cel. 


One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful of  co-operative  associations 
for  the  handling  of  grain  is  that  cen- 
tering about  the  elevator  at  Le  Grand. 
The  building  has  a  capacity  of  3,800 
tons;  it  was  built  in  1918,  at  a  cost  of 
$33,000,  has  14  bins,  and  is  capable  of 
handling  1,000  bushels  per  hour.  It  is 
equipped  in  every  way  for  receiving, 
cleaning,  storing  and  shipping  the 
grain  produced  by  the  members. 

Sacks  are  abolished,  and  with  them 
the   need   for   sewers,    jiggers  and 


versity  of  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture, are  both  enthusiasts  for  the 
elevator  system  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  sack-handling  method.  Mr. 
Gillette  owns  a  one-ninth  interest  in 
the  elevator.  They  point  to  the  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  the  sacks,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  saving  in  labor. 
Grain  harvesting  with  modern  bulk 
handling  machinery  is  not  the  tough 
old  job  of  the  earlier  days. 

Mr.  Gillette  states  that  many  farm- 
ers are  slow  to  make  the  change  be- 


Bulk  handling  of  grain  In  Merrrd  county  has  been  gaining  popularity  for  several  years  on 
the  basis  of  local  experience. 


swampers,  the  losses  caused  by  rain 
on  the  sacked  grain,  the  spillage  from 
torn  sacks  and  the  ravages  of  rats  and 

mice. 

Mr.  Forrest,  the  active  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  a  farmer  of  large 
grain  acreages,  is  a  persistent  booster 
for  bulk  handling  and  an  optimist  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Associa- 
tion. So  far  as  he  knows,  everyone 
who  is  using  the  elevator  is  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  would  not  think  of  re- 
turning to  the  old  system.  A  few 
more  farmers  could  be  accommodated 
at  the  elevator,  especially  if  they  gave 
notice  of  their  intended  use  a  month 
or  two  in  advance  of  harvesting;  and 
the  Association  would  welcome  such 
action  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Gillett,  who  runs  a  large  farm 
about  two  miles  from  the  elevator,  and 
his  son,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 


cause  of  the  idea  that  the  new  equip- 
ment, particularly  the  bulk  handling 
attachment  for  the  harvester,  will  be 
difficult  to  get  or  very  expensive. 
This,  he  says,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  at- 
tachments can  be  secured  of  the 
makers  or  built  on  the  harvesters  by 
wagon-makers  at  no  great  cost.  Grain- 
tight  boxes  for  the  hauling  wagons 
are  simple  affairs,  and  can  be  fitted 
to  almost  any  farm-wagon  body.  Mr. 
Gillette  expressed  himself  as  very 
favorable  to  metal  grain  bins  for  farm 
storage;  although  his  own  farm  is 
located  so  conveniently  to  the  elevator 
that  he  has  little  use  for  them  except 
for  storing  seed. 

The  Le  Grand  Elevator  is  of  solid, 
wooden  construction,  neatly  weather- 
boarded  and  painted.  The  whole  en- 
terprise is  a  credit  to  its  promoters 
and  to  the  community. 


SIGNIFICANT 
AGRICULTURAL 
POINTERS 


442-444  Sansome  St 
Snn  Francisco,  CaL 


Deep  Plowing  In  Dry  Year. 

Deep  plowing  is  a  benefit  to  grain 
crops,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Lou  Ulrich  of  Yolo  county 
plowed  a  forty  a  foot  deep  or  there- 
abouts as  noted  in  Pacific  Rural  Press 
about  two  years  ago.  His  son  has  a 
forty  adjoining.  Both  fields  were 
planted  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1918 
and  the  deep-plowed  field  produced  an 
average  of  two  sacks  per  acre  more 
than  the  other,  according  to  the  son. 
Last  winter  both  were  planted  to  bar- 
ley at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  except  that  the  deep- 
plowed  field  was  more  poorly  pre- 
pared for  the  seed.  The  forty  which 
was  plowed  deep  so  long  ago  and  not 
since  then,  and  which  was  not  so  well 
prepared  as  the  other  forty  which 
never  was  plowed  deep,  now  has  much 
the  better-looking  crop  on  it, 

Fall-Planted  Rice  Cp  Early. 

If  fall  planting  of  rice  shall  result 
in  earlier  maturity,  there  may  be  more 
fall  planting  unless  it  has  great  draw- 


backs. It  has  been  tried  in  a  limited 
way  in  Butte  county  several  seasons, 
but  never  gained  great  popularity. 
Undesired  shattering  of  Aikoku  rice 
last  fall  on  100  acres  handled  by 
Chrlstensen  &  Burmester  of  Glenn 
county  is  reported  to  have  led  to  an 
experiment  there.  It  was  disked  in 
after  the  harvest;  and  early  this 
spring  was  reported  as  a  good  stand 
ready  for  water  about  mid-April. 
Summer  Work  on  Artlrliokes. 

To  make  Globe  artichokes  bear  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  growers  in 
the  Halfmoon  Bay  district  of  San  Ma- 
teo county  cut  plants  of  bearing  age 
off  just  above  the  ground  in  May, 
plow  away  from  the  rows,  irrigate 
through  the  furrows  in  June,  and  then 
work  the  land.  If  water  is  available, 
the  artichokes  are  irrigated  three  or 
four  times  before  rains  come — usu- 
ally by  pumps.  In  any  event,  fine  cul- 
tivation is  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Imports. 

During  the  nine  months  ending 
March  31.  1918,  24,600  pounds  of  al- 
falfa seed  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  period 
the  following  year,  110.200  pounds  were 
imported.  During  the  same  period 
ending  March  31,  1920,  the  United 
States  imports  totaled  15.930,20© 
pounds. 
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MOLINE 

The  Universal  Tractor 

r\OES  all  field  work — including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work.  One  man  operates 
both  the  tractor  and  the  implement.  The  operator 
sits  in  complete  safety  in  the  usual  place — on 
the  seat  of  the  implement. 

The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight — no  looking 
backward.  Tractor  and  implement  form  one 
unit — can  back  and  turn  short 

These  indispensable  features  are  particularly 
profitable  at  harvest  time,  when  one  man  instead 
of  two  can  cut  the  ripe  grain  at  the  rate  of  40 
acres  in  10  hours. 

The  necessity  for  saving  time  and  labor  is  the 
greatest  consideration  before  the  farmer  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Branches  at:  Atlanta,  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  St.  Louis.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles, 
Stockton.  Cal.,  Spokane.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Minot,  N.  D.,  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  D..  Des  Moines.  Bloomington.  111..  Indianapolis.  Columbus.  Ohio,  Jackson.  Mich, 
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Only  5  More  Days 
The  Harrison  Sale 


OF 


Milking  Shorthorns 


AT 


SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM 

Wednesday,  May  5th 


Naomi  2nd 


BEST  BREEDING — TRUEST  TYPE 

43  Females=9  Bulls 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  foundation 


LAST  CALL  FOR  THIS  GREAT  SALE 


THOMAS  HARRISON,  Prop. 

Santa  Rosa,  California 


AUCTIONEERS: 


HARRY  G.  CRANK  E, 
Nez  Perce,  Idaho 


LEACHMAN  &  SNOOK 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Lunch  at  11  A.  M. — Sale  at  12  Sharp 


Animal  Industry  Prospects  for  1920 

(WritteD  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.   I  .  McConneU.) 


Purebred  Sires. 

To  take  the  most  nearly  unanimous 
opinion  expressed  by  beef  cattlemen 
in  personal  interviews  and  by  letter 
as  the  initial  topic  of  this  article  we 
will  have  to  say  that  "purebred  sires" 
are  popular.  Not  one  voice  was  raised 
against  them.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  every  cattleman  in  California  be 
lieves  in  purebred  sires,  but  the  sen- 
timent is  tending  that  way.  One  cor 
respondent  stated  that  he  had  talked 
to  many  range  men  and  all  expressed 
an  opinion  favorable  to  purebred  sires, 
but  some  thought  prices  were  too 
high.  Some  also  want  the  purebred 
sires,  but  are  afraid  of  them  because 
they  have  heard  they  will  not  endure 
hardship  like  the  ordinary  bull.  One 
locality  has  passed  a  rule  compelling 
use  of  purebred  bulls  on  the  range. 

Are  Beef  Cattle  Increasing? 

People  in  some  localities  know  that 
beef  cattle  are  decreasing  in  numbers 
as  range  that  used  to  be  available  for 
cattle-raising  is  being  used  for  other 
purposes.  One  man  mentioned  a  tract 
of  25,000  acres  being  sub-divided  that 
formerly  produced  nothing  but  range 
cattle.  Again,  in  some  places,  the 
purebred  cattle  are  increasing  slowly 
in  numbers  in  the  intensive  way.  As 
purebreds  and  better  methods  increase 
the  number  of  pounds  of  dressed  beef 
produced  in  California  will  increase, 
although  the  actual  numbers  of  cattle 
raised  may  not  increase  for  some  time, 
or  even  decrease.  Scarcity  of  milkers 
has  caused  some  dairymen  to  turn 
their  attention  to  beef  production,  is 
mentioned  by  a  correspondent.  In  the 
final  estimate  of  all  interviews  and 
correspondence  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  beef  production  of 
California  is  about  normal,  the  de- 
crease in  one  locality  being  offset  by 
the  increase  in  another. 

Hay  Production. 

This  question  will  be  treated  more 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  livestock 
man  than  from  that  of  the  man  who 
raises  hay  for  the  market 

Very  few  points  represent  the  out- 
look for  the  crop  as  really  poor.  All 
of  the  south  and  the  coast  valleys  in- 
dicate crops  ranging  from  75  to  100 
per  cent.  Interior  points  do  not  show 
results  so  good  and  doubt  is  expressed, 
the  yield  being  up  to  normal.  One 
man  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  said  of 
grain  hay:  "All  on  summer  fallow. 
Good!"  Another  in  a  coast  valley 
told  about  an  extraordinary  crop  of 
hay  on  bean  land,  estimating  it  at  25 
per  cent  above  normal.  Volunteer 
hay  again  was  estimated  as  a  short 
crop.  Altogether  the  crop  is  not  up 
to  the  average. 

Range  Feed. 

From  short  to  as  good  as  usual,  a 
variety  of  opinions  as  great  as  the 
number  of  localities  visited  and  heard 
from.  On  the  Coast,  from  Humboldt 
to  San  Diego,  the  reports  are  all  of 
good  feed,  with  some  telling  about 
feed  above  the  average.  One  cattle- 
man in  the  interior  estimates  enough 
feed  to  last  until  next  November  or 
December.  Toward  the  north  in  the 
western  interior  the  feed  is  short  for 
the  season  and  the  north  wind  has 
done  much  damage.  Another  cattle- 
man in  the  northern  foothills  of  the 
Sierras  says:  "Good  at  present.  Pros- 
pects excellent."  Altogether  the  feed 
is  reported  better  than  was  thought 
possible  two  months  ago.  Some  heavy 
shipments  of  cattle  from  the  north  to 
the  south  have  been  noticed  lately. 

Calf  Crop. 

Out  of  almost  numberless  interviews 
and  letters  there  were  practically  no 
reports  of  loss.  One  letter  told  about 
considerable  January  loss,  but  alto- 
gether a  percentage  above  the  aver- 
age. One  estimate,  however,  which 
was  general  in  its  scope,  placed  it  be- 
low the  average,  but  was  not  made  by 
a  man  in  the  cattle  business.  One 
coast  county  places  the  percentage  all 
the  way  from  good  to  10  to  15  per  cent 
above  normal.  Southern  California 
estimates  are  very  optimistic  and 
agree  that  the  calf  crop  of  that  region 
was  never  better — in  fact,  never  so 


good.  The  central  Sierra  foothill  re- 
gion reports  a  high  percentage  with 
the  comment  "due  to  larger  number 
of  vigorous  males." 

Summing  it  all  up  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  the  beef  cattle 
situation  can  hardly  be  called  any- 
thing but  good.  There  are  localities 
that  are  short  of  feed,  but  there  is  so 
much  more  feed  than  was  thought 
possible  earlier  in  the  season  that  the 
outlook  cannot  be  called  bad.  Ranges 
that  have  been  heavily  overstocked 
do  not  show  up  so  well,  but  they 
would  not  be  good  under  any  condi- 
tions. Care  should  be  taken  to  save 
all  feed  possible  and  not  to  sell  short 
of  hay. 

In  a  later  issue  we  will  give  our 
readers  a  resume  of  conditions  gov- 
erning ~TEe  sheep  and  swine  business 
at  the  present  time.  From  the  infor- 
mation we  have  at  hand  the  heep  bus- 
iness since  our  late  rains  is  in  fine 
condition.  Values  of  both  sheep  and 
wool  seem  to  be  holding  up  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  sheep  breeders  are  op- 
timistic as  to  the  future. 


LAST  CALL   KOR  THE  HAHRIM-N 
SALE. 


It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  kind  of  a  sale  this  is  to 
be,  but  for  the  information  of  the  few 
who  do  not  think  of  Milking  Short- 
horns when  they  see  the  name  of  Thos. 
Harrison,  we  will  say  that  on  Wednes- 
day, May  5th,  at  high  twelve,  he  will 
offer  for  sale  at  Santa  Rosa  Fair 
Grounds  to  the  highest  ,bidder  52 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls  of  this  great- 
est of  all  dual-purpose  type  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  been  identified 
with  breeding  and  growing  Milking 
Shorthorns  all  his  life,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  He  has 
collected  one  of  the  greatest  herds  of 
this  strain  of  the  breed  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  with 
what  he  has  bought  and  bred,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  number 
mentioned  above. 

Those  who  are  breeding  Milking 
Shorthorns  need  only  to  come  to  this 
sale  and  they  cannot  help  but  be 
tempted.  Those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing going  into  the  business  should 
certainly  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

Among  the  great  cows  to  be  offered 
is  Bessborough  Lady  28th,  imported 
from  Ireland,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
Milking  Shorthorn  localities  of  the 
world.  Her  breeding  is  of  the  very 
best,  but  no  better  than  she  is  herself. 
She  was  bred  to  Glenside  Royal  in 
January. 

Countess  Jr.  is  a  red  cow  of  straight 
Bates  breeding  and  in  calf  to  Glen- 
side Sequel.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
going  through  the  whole  list  They 
are  all  good,  the  true  type  of  the  milk 
and  beef  production  animal.  From 
cow  to  heifer  and  heifer  to  bull  all 
show  those  characteristics  which  tell 
a  story  of  vigor  and  ruggedness  com- 
bined with  the  highest  quality  that  in- 
dicates a  great  milk  flow  and  steers 
that  would  feed  equal  to  any. 

Foothills  Corporal,  the  grand  cham- 
pion bull  of  the  breed  last  fall  at  the 
Pacific  International,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, will  be  sold.  This  is  an  attrac- 
tion that  will  bring  breeders  from  far 
and  near,  really  an  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Do  not  forget  the  time,  the 
place  and  the  sale. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Ass'n  has  appropriated  $150,000  for 
prizes  at  the  various  livestock  shows, 
state  and  county  fairs  during  the  year 
1920.  This  is  approximately  50  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
As  a  large  percentage  of  this  is  ap- 
propriated on  a  $1  to  $2  and  a  "fifty- 
fifty"  basis,  it  will  be  seen  that  $300,- 
000  or  more  will  be  given  for  prizes 
for  this  great  breed. 


Last  weeR  a  cargo  of  130  head  of 
beef  cattle  sailed  from  an  Atlantic 
coast  port  for  Montevideo.  In  the  lot 
were  65  Shorthorns,  55.  Herefords.  H 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  1  Polled  Short- 
horn. 
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Can  These  Men  Be  Wrong 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  HAVE  CONSTANTLY  STRIVEN  TO 
BUILD  AMERICA'S  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER.   THESE  MEN  BELIEVE  THEY  HAVE  SUCCEEDED 

AND  ARE  ENDORSING  THE  PAPEC  BY  ACTUAL  USE 


We  can  tell  you  about  the  solid, 
semi-steel  frame  of  the  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter — of  the  six  fans  on  the  cutting 
wheel — of  its  durability,  low  upkeep 
and  ability  to  elevate  ensilage  to  the 
height  of  any  silo  at  700  r.  p.  m.;  but 
the  best  proof  of  its  true  value  is  in  the 
number  in  actual  use. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos;  also 
information  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Name 


Address 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORP. 

WOODLAND 

T.  S.  GLIDE  (Hillcrest  Stock  Farms) 

DAVIS 

TOYON  FARMS  (Horace  L.  Hill) 

LOS  ALTOS 

WESTWIND  FARMS  (Horace  L.  Hill) 

BRENTWOOD 

H.  E.  VOGLE 

FRESNO 

CRESCENT  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

ARTESIA 

JACK  LONDON  ESTATE 

GLEN  ELLEN 

PRESTON  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY 

IONE 

CENTRAL  CREAMERY  (E.  H.  Fox) 

KNIGHTSEN 

V.  E.  HOLEHAN 

BISHOP 

BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

PATTERSON 

GOTTSCHALL  McGRUDER  CATTLE  CO. 

RIPON 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 

SACRAMENTO 

T.  J.  GIST  &  SONS 

TULARE 

J.  G.  GIBSON  CATTLE  COMPANY 

WILLIAMS 

FRANK  P.  DOYLE 

SEBASTOPOL 

OTT  BROS. 

MODESTO 

JOHN  S.  COREY 

GRASS  VALLEY 

SCARONI  BROS. 

BAKERSFIELD 

C.  M.  BLOWERS 

HANFORD 

LEO  BLEVINS 

MANTECA 

G.  W.  GASTON 

PETALUMA 

FAIR  OAKS  LAND  CO. 

PASO  ROBLES 

JONES  BROS. 

ROUND  VALLEY 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY 

STOCKTON 

J.  D.  McCORD 

SELMA 

F.  J.  AITKEN 

WESTMINISTER 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  Papec  owners 
— selected  at  random 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO 

1  6  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Where  Butter  Profits 
are  Made  or  Lost 

YOU  know  better  than  we  can  tell  you  that  the  bowl  of  the  separator  is  the 
place  where  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost.  Right  there  you  have  the  big 
fundamental  reason  why  over  a  million  dollars  was  spent  in  bringing  the  bowl  of  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Years  of  constant  study  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  world's  foremost  centrifugal  engineers  stand  back  of 
the  EMPIRE-BALTIC— the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  BowL 
And  here's  what  we  have  accomplished:  A  bowl  that  is  absolutely  self-centering 
and  self-balancing — a  bowl  that  is  free  from  vibration.  We  have  solved  the 
problem  of  self-centering  and  self-balancing  by  the  unique  method  in  which  the 
bowl  rests  on  the  flange  of  the  spindle  instead  of  on  the  top  of  it —  it  adjusts  itself. 

Vibration  unfailingly  shake*  the  cream  back  into  the  milk  after  it  hat  been 
separated.  Possibly  yon  thought  that  a  bowl  free  from  vibration  could 
not  be  manufactured.  But  we  have  accomplished  it,  in  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC— the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

Many  other  exclusive  features  make  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  stand  out 
as  an-above-the-ordinary  separator.  For  instance,  the  rope  neck-beanng 
absorbs  all  shocks  and  wear  and  tear — the  ratchet  coupling  avoidsthe  "jerk 
in  turning" — the  great  simplicity  of  the  driving  arrangement  means  easier 
turning  and  smoother  tunning — the  oiling  system  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
efficient,  and  so  on. 

Your  experience  enables  you  to  judge  separators  as  accurately  as  you 
can  judge  cows.  Knowing  this,  we  ask  you  to  call  on  the  nearest 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  dealer.  And— write  for  out  literature  117-S. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. ,  Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 


Manufacturers  of  Empire 
Milker*  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse. 
Mi  uneapolu,  San  Fiancuco,  MoaUeaJ ,  Totooto 


The  "  Family  Coat o(  Arms" 
of  the  leading  line  of  Dairy 
Machinery — EMPIRE. 


IRE  BALTIC 

The  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Dairying  Promises  Well  at  Durham 

(Written  for  Paciflc  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


The  State  Land  Settlement  colony 
at  Durham  is  an  interesting  place 
these  days  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
Dairying  there  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  with  traits  and  trends  clearly 
enough  marked  to  give  a  good  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  expected  to  de- 
velop later  on.  As  an  infant  it  scores 
high.  It  was  well  born  and  is  well 
developed  for  its  age.  Note  a  few  of 
its  marked  characteristics. 

A  Feed  Foundation. 

The  manager  tells  the  story  of  some 
settlers  in  an  Australian  colony.  They 
were  going  into  dairying,  but  when  he 
told  them  that  they  must  have  barns 
to  shelter  the  cows,  they  came  back  at 
him  with  the  announcement  that  they 
were  not  going  to  keep  cows,  they 
were  going  to  have  milk  machines.  No 
.such  advanced  notion  possessed  the 
founders  of  Durham.  They  figured  on 
cows,  and  as  a  first  step  seeded  a  lot 
of  alfalfa.  When  settlers  settled  a 
year  ago  the  alfalfa  was  up  and  com- 
ing to  the  tune  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre 
for  the  season.  Alfalfa  and  silage — 
lots  of  it — that's  the  story  you  read  as 
you  drive  through  the  section  where 
dairying  will  predominate. 

((immunity  Bulls. 

If  you  go  up  there  expecting  to  find 
wonderful  cows  that  are  worth  fabu- 
lous sums,  you  are  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed. This  project  has  its  feet  on 
the  ground.  Practical  —  that's  the 
word!  It  is  written  everywhere,  and 
all  over  everything.  The  settlers  are 
men  of  limited  ambition.  The  limited 
means  make  them  content  for  the 
present  with  what  they  can  afford  to 
buy  in  the  way  of  cows.  Good  cows? 
Yes!  Fancy  cows?  No!  Just  good, 
profitable  grade  cows.  Grade  bull? 
No,  sir!  That  is  where  the  ambition 
comes  in.  The  bulls  are  all  high  rec- 
ord, purebred  Holsteins.  A  grandson 
of  Tilly  Alcartra,  one  from  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  and  so  on — six  of  them 
at  present,  co-operatively  owned  and 
used.  They  circulate  through  the  col- 
ony, each  one  staying  four  months  in 
one  locality. 

The  Spirit  of  Co-operation. 

The  very  air  seems  charged  with  it. 
You  catch  it  in  spite  of  yourself.  Drop 
in  at  the  skimming  station  and  its 
young  manager,  a  suitable  dynamo  of 
co-operative  energy,  will  set  you  afire 
with  it.  Talk  to  the  dairyman  cutting 
feed  for  his  cows  and  he  will  fan  the 
flame.  It  is  not  "I"  up  there — it  is 
"we."  Here  is  the  embodied  spirit  of 
team  work.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
see  and  feel.  One  almost  gets  mushy 
about  it  before  he  has  been  there  an 
hour,  and  he  goes  away  sighing, 
"Why  in  tarnation  can't  the  whole 
State  be  like  this?"  Maybe  the  day 
will  come  when  the  whole  State  will 
be  like  that. 

The  Practice  of  Co-operation. 

Co-operation  there,  spiritual  as  it  is, 
is  also  very  worldly  and  downright 
practical.  The  day  before  I  was  there 
120  men  met  and  worked  all  day  clear- 
ing the  site  for  the  stock  pens  to  be 
erected  for  the  hog  auction  and  stock 
show  to  be  given  next  August — worked 
so  hard  that  they  had  to  dip  their 


axes  in  water  to  keep  them  from  melt- 
ing. The  men  toiled  and  the  women 
toiled  feeding  the  toiling  men. 

See  how  this  spirit  works  out  in  the 
dairy.  They  have  determined  to  have 
a  dairy  colony  free  from  tuberculosis. 
At  the  last  test  31  out  of  400  cows 
reacted,  most  of  them  suspects  from 
the  test  before.  These  reactors  have 
been  segregated  and  will  be  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  possible  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible.  And  who  will  stand 
what  loss  there  is?  Not  the  individual 
dairyman,  but  the  dairy  Association. 
Here  is  one  interesting  way  in  which 
they  get  funds  for  this  "Association 
Kittie,"  as  they  call  it.  When  cows 
are  needed,  the  dairy  committee  go 
out  and  buy  a  carload.  These  are  sold 
at  auction  with  a  minimum  price,  said 
price  being  the  purchase  price  plus 
what  it  cost  to  get  the  animal  to  the- 
colony.  Often  a  cow  will  be  bid  up 
considerably  above  the  minimum  and 
the  difference  goes  into  the  "kittle."' 
With  a  spirit  like  that,  in  a  little  time 
Durham  is  going  to  be  free  from  tu- 
berculosis, reaping  the  premium  price 
raw  milk  will  always  bring,  and  Dur- 
ham is  not  going  to  have  the  losses  on 
hogs  which  communities  must  suffer 
where  pigs  follow  diseased  cows. 

That  skimming  station,  by  the  way, 
is  typical  of  the  whole  enterprise.  It 
is  ^ust  a  shed  covered  with  galvanized 
iron  and  having  a  well-drained  ce- 
ment floor.  It  is  absolutely  plain,  and' 
absolutely  clean.  It  is  equipped  only 
with  the  barest  necessities — and  is 
perfectly  efficient.  Its  manager 
dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  have 
quarters  in  a  fine,  new,  cold-storage 
plant  in  Durham — and  goes  right 
along  doing  his  work  well  and  jollying 
everybody  in  sight. 


Mil  k  HOI  SK  CONVENIENCE. 


(Written  for  Paciilc  Rural  Press.) 

Modern  dairying,  when  well  con- 
ducted, has  many  conveniences.  E. 
Cooper  of  Waukena  just  starting  a 
one-man  herd  in  the  San  Joaquin, 
looked  up  the  best  possible  plans.  His 
I  milking  shed  has  a  concrete  floor, 
I  alley  in  center  and  cows  facing  out- 
i  ward  at  either  side.    This  shed  is 
I  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
;  yard.  A  few  feet  from  one  end  of  the- 
i  shed  is  the  separator  house,  also  with 
|  a  concrete  floor  and  connected  by  con- 
crete with  the  alley. 

On  one  side  is  an  oil  heater,  which 
is  lighted  to  heat  water  as  soon  as 
the  milking  is  over  and  separation 
|  starts.  This  separator  is  run  by  elec- 
tricity, consequently  operates  at  a 
uniform  and  accurate  speed.  The 
supply  tank  is  large,  and  when  it  is 
filled  and  the  separator  started,  it 
takes  some  time  for  it  to  be  emptied. 
Meanwhile  the  dairyman  is  cleaning 
the  milking  shed  less  than  20  feet 
away,  stopping  at  intervals  to  go  back 
to  fill  the  separator  bowl  again. 

Under  this  system  he  gets  his  milk- 
ing shed  all  cleaned  and  his  calves  all 
fed,  while  his  milk  is  being  separated, 
and  he  gets  more  fat  out  of  the  milk 
than  he  would  if  he  had  to  turn  the 
separator  by  hand. 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE   FA  RMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

rhis  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
ia  desirable  for  cooking-.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wanted  land.  Write 


DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The   Only    Importer   of  Karuknls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO..  HERMAN, 


CALIFORNIA 
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Sheep  Have  a  Golden  Hoof 

(Written  for  Taciflc  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


One  of  the  interesting  things  on  the 
Kearney  Ranch  near  Fresno  is  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  which  have,  in  a  way, 
the  war  to  thank  for  their  location. 
When  the  world  became  so  interested 
in  fighting  that  those  who  were  not 
fighting  felt  their  obligation  to  raise 
all  the  foodstuffs  possible,  the  Kearney 
management  added  some  sheep  to  the 
livestock  on  the  place  and  raised  also 
certain  field  crops  not  usually  grown 
on  the  property.  These  sheep  have 
done  so  well  and  proved  so  profitable 
that  it  is  planned  to  keep  always  a 
flock  of  about  1000  ewes. 

These  sheep  fit  into  the  program 
with  other  kinds  of  stock,  and  with 
grain  farming. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  barley  raised 
on  the  place,  on  land  too  alkaline  for 
trees  and  vines,  or  otherwise  unsuited 
for  them.  About  the  time  that  this 
grain  is  harvested,  stockmen  are 
bringing  their  cattle  down  from  the 
hills  to  the  valley,  and  there  are  al- 
ways a  few  men  who  have  not  pas- 
ture and  want  to  sell  a  few  head. 
These  the  ranch  can  get  at  a  reason- 
able price.  About  150  head  a  year  are 
generally  purchased. 

These  are  turned  on  the  barley 
fields  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  and 
eat  a  good  deal  of  the  loose  grain  that 
has  been  missed  and  get  a  lot  of  good 
from  that  and  from  the  straw. 

A  big  bunch  of  hogs  follow  the 
steers  and  pick  up  what  the  cattle  are 
unable  to  get.  After  the  hogs  have 
gotten  what  they  can  profiably,  the 
sheep  are  turned  on.  •  They  clean  off 
the  stubble,  consume  alkali  weeds  and 
everything  else  worth  eating,  and 
leave  the  fields  in  fine  shape  for  the 
tractors.  The  manure  that  the  three 
hunches  of  animals  leave  on  the 
ground  is  fully  as  good  for  the  land 
as  the  leavings  of  the  crop,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  that  the  feed 
has  been  to  the  stock,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  a  lot  of  weeds  re- 
moved. 

Fall  Lambing. 

When  sheep  are  kept  on  the  range 
fall  lambing  will  not  do,  as  the  ewes 
are  not  then  in  good  enough  condition. 
On  valley  lands,  the  ewes  of  the  flock 
are  in  fine  condition  all  the  year,  and 
they  are  bred  to  drop  their  lambs  in 
October,  which  is  a  good  time  of  the 
year  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned 
also. 

If  pushed  these  lambs  are  in  good 
shape  for  the  Christmas  market,  but 
are  usually  held  over  for  about  the 
Easter  season,  particularly  when  fall 
rains  do  not  come  and  fall  feed  is 
scarce.  This  spring  the  lambs  not 
kept  to  build  up  the  flock  were  mar- 
keted at  approximately  a  weight  of  76 
pounds,  bringing  close  to  13  cents  a 
pound.  These  prices  and  weights  pro- 
on  valley  lands,  usually  more  prof- 


itably used. 

The  foundation  ewes  were  Merinos, 
the  standard  range  sheep  of  the  State. 
These  have  been  bred  regularly  to 
Hampshire  rams,  Hampshires  being 
one  of  the  finest  mutton  breeds.  From 
these  matings  the  good  ewe  lambs  are 
kept  in  the  flock,  which  will  gradu- 
ally become  very  high-grade  Hamp- 
shires. The  wool,  of  course,  does  a 
good  deal  toward  helping  out  on  the 
income,  several  dollars'  worth  of  wool 
being  secured  from  a  ewe  in  addition 
to  the  lamb,  or  lambs. 

'     Feeding  Methods. 

Practically  all  the  year  the  sheep 
are  kept  on  the  waste  of  the  ranch, 
such  as  barley  stubble.  In  winter 
they  are  turned  on  the  alfalfa  and 
kept  there  longer  than  the  alfalfa 
would  usually  be  pastured  by  cattle. 
Foxtail  provides  the  reason  for  this, 
as  they  like  the  foxtail  and  eat  it  close, 
so  that  after  they  are  taken  off  and 
the  alfalfa  given  a  full  chance  to  grow, 
the  fields  come  almost  clean.  It 
makes  the  first  cutting  late,  but  the 
absence  of  foxtail  makes  up  for  that. 

Following  the  alfalfa  pasture  they 
are  usually  put  on  the  wild  pasture  of 
Bermuda  and  salt  grass,  too  alkaline 
for  crops.  Only  rarely  do  they  re- 
quire feeding  with  hay.  In  years 
when  that  is  necessary  hay  is  likely 
to  be  pretty  high,  but  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  bringing  in  such  good 
returns  on  poor  feed  justifies  a  little 
generosity. 

Although  the  fields  on  the  ranch  are 
well  fenced,  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  leave  the  sheep  alone.  That  was 
tried  and  dogs  got  in  and  killed  some 
and  worried  others.  Now  a  herdsman 
stays  with  them  all  the  time,  having 
a  tent  in  the  pasture  and  putting  them 
in  a  corral  at  night,  sleeping  near  by 
as  an  additional  protection. 

The  sheep  has  a  golden  hoof  where 
it  is  possible  to  handle  them  success- 
fully. Few  animals  will  make  more 
money  from  feed  that  costs  so  little. 


WTool  pooling  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  method  of  disposing  of  the 
clip,  judging  from  reports  that  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
latest  is  from  Michigan  where  it  is 
estimated  the  amount  handled  will 
run  into  several  million  pounds.  The 
business  will  be  handled  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  which  has  purchased  a 
large  building  to  be  used  as  a  ware- 
house. 


Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
has  been  invested  in  pumping  en- 
gines in  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  of 
Arizona,  according  to  Prof.  G.  E.  P. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
The  engine  users  recently  closed  a 
contract  for  the  year's  supply  of  fuel 
oil  at  11  cents  per  gallon. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  eo  well  or  grow  eo  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

"It  hat  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

'  Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLE Y,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Chowchllla,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 

solves  milking  problems 


One  man  can  milk  three  times 
as  many  cows  in  an  hour  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker  outfit  as  by  hand 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, easy  to  operate,  and  dependable  in 
action.  It  is  faster,  more  reliable  and  more 
sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  always  on  the  job, 
weekdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  during 
the  present  shortage  of  help,  this  is  an  import- 
ant item  in  solving  the  milking  problem,  The 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  way  is  easier  and  more 
pleasant  lightens  the  work.  Better  satisfied 
help  isi  the  result,  and  the  boys  are  kept  on  the 
farm- 
Wherever  cows  are  milked  the  world  over, 
the  name  "De  Laval"  stands  for  quality  and 
highest  value  to  the  user.  The  fact  that  it 
bears  the  name  "De  Laval"  is  a  guarantee  that 
it' will  give  the  service  claimed  for  it. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

CI  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PRODUCTION 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 


F0R  SALE  at 

Private  Treaty 

We  have  listed  and  priced 
for  immediate  sale  a  num- 
ber of  choice  animals  of 
both  sexes  from  our 

Los  Altos  and  'Brentwood 
Herds 

In  building  up  these  herds 
during  the  past  five  years 
we  have  adhered  rigidly  to 
a  high  standard  of 

Health,  Type  and  Breeding 

We  now  offer  you  selec- 
tions from  these  excep- 
tional herds.  Animals  of 
both  sexes  in  lots  of  one  to 
fifty.   Many  in  calf  to  our 

phenomenal  yearly  record 
bulls. 

Ideal  for  Foundation  Herds 

START  RIGHT 

BUY  THEM  HEALTHY 

We  are  not  offering  cheap 
cattle,  but  our  prices  are 
reasonable  and  strictly 
consistent  with  quality  and 
health.   Remember,  a 

Federal  Health'Certificate 

with  every  animal.   If  this 
means  anything  to  you 

BUY  FROM 

T0Y0N  FARM 
ASSOCIATION 

Mills  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

FARMS  AT 

Brentwood  and  Los  Altos 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

A  grade  Holstein  cow  sold  for  $700 
at  an  auction  at  Clearwater  last  week. 
The  reason  for  this  high  price  was 
the  production  record  of  her  dam  and 
herself.  Therefore,  have  your  cows 
tested  for  production. 

In  his  big  sale  at  Tulare  on  May 
5th,  W.  J.  Higdon  will  have,  among 
others,  six  30  to  36-pound  cows  and 
20  daughters  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riv- 
erside, and  then  the  story  is  not  half 
told.   It  will  be  a  wonderful  offering. 

Leeman  &  Kilgore  of  Ripon  have  5 
cows  that  have  just  completed  30-day 
records  ranging  from  90.62  lbs.  to 
125.54  lbs.  butter.  Miss  Gelsche 
Walker  Korndyke  324.50  lbs.  butter 
from  8,115.1  lbs.  milk  in  90  days.  Re- 
member this  firm  will  have  a  sale  at 
Ripon  on  Wednesday,  May  12th. 

E.  E.  Freeman,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Modesto,  keeps  on  piling  up  records. 
Belle  Faskie  De  Kol  Witkop  has  just 
made  28.38  lbs.  butter  from  756  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days  and  117.5  lbs.  butter 
from  3,036.4  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  as 
a  junior  3-year-old.  This  heifer  holds 
the  world's  record  as  a  junior  2-year- 
old  8  months  after  calving. 

J.  W.  Coppini  of  Humboldt  county 
had  the  highest-producing  herd  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  Ferndale  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  last  year.  Twenty  head 
of  grade  and  purebred  Jerseys  aver- 
aged 439.32  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  cow. 
W.  Terkelsen  was  second,  with  45 
grade  Jerseys  averaging  420.4  lbs.  fat. 
J.  L.  Lindrum  has  40  grade  Jerseys 
that  produced  419.3  lbs.  fat  each. 


s«  Lne  and  Swlnemen. 

During  the  recent  railroad  strike 
Donald  Graham  of  Rancho  Del  Sur, 
Lancaster,  trucked  a  load  of  fat  hogs 
to  Los  Angeles  for  which  he  received 
17c  per  pound. 

Elmer  Lamb  has  definitely  decided 
to  hold  the  dispersal  sale  of  his  com- 
plete herd  of  blue  ribbon  Duroc- 
Jerseys  on  July  21st  next.  There  will 
be  40  bred  sows  and  gilts,  50  head  of 
pigs  of  the  most  popular  breeding. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  proprietors  of 
the  Imperial  Stock  Farm  and  breeders 
of  Berkshire  swine  at  Morgan  Hill, 
have  their  stock  in  fine  shape  and  pig 
crop  showing  up  well.  They  have  3 
service  boars  that  ought  to  be  in  some 
Berkshire  herd,  as  they  are  strong 
growthy  fellows. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son  of  Willows  had 
the  misfortune  recently  to  lose  their 
grand  champion  Duroc-Jersey  boar  by 
intestinal  poisoning.  ,  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  not  only  to  the  Slocums  but 
to  the  Duroc  breed  as  well.  He  was 
admitted  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  great 
animals  among  the  Durocs  of  the 
country. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A  Shorthorn  calf  13  months  old 
weighing  1130  pounds  is  owned  by 
Herman  Dunlap  Jr.  of  Maxwell.  The 
calf  is  from  the  herd  of  T.  S.  Glide 
of  Davis.  For  years  it  has  been  Mr. 
Dunlap's  convenient  and  satisfactory 
policy  to  just  tell  Mr.  Glide  to  "send  a 
good  animal"  or  several  of  them 
whenever  he  wanted  new  stock. 

Caledonia  Farms,  Sacramento,  re- 
port recent  sales  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
as  follows:  10  cows  with  calves  at 
foot  to  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son  of  Sacra- 
mento; 1  cow  to  University  Farm, 
Davis;  6  bulls  to  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  experimental  range  work; 
1  bull  calf  by  Pine  Grove  King  to 
Paradise  Cattle  Co.  of  Nevada. 

T.  W.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara 
banker  and  breeder  of  Shorthorns 
supreme,  in  a  recent  call  reports  feed 
on  Rancho  San  Julian  never  better 
and  cattle  looking  very  well.  Mr. 
Dibblee  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in 
holding  a  livestock  show  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  fall  and  thinks  nothing 
should  prevent  the  show  being  held. 

Romie  C.  Jacks  has  sold  some  of  his 
fine  Herefords  to  the  Doheny  Oil  and 


Agricultural  Company,  which  recently 
purchased  a  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  for  $1,800,000.  Mr.  Doheny 
looked  over  the  Eastern  herds  before 
selecting  those  from  the  Jacks'  herd. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company  of  Hollis- 
ter  are  just  starting  haying  this  week. 
Their  Shorthorns  are  a  fine  lot  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Feed  is  up  to 
normal.  They  have  just  sold  the  last 
of  their  service  bulls  in  a  carload  that 
went  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Island  Com- 
pany at  Santa  Barbara.  • 


ANOTHER   :!0,000-FOUND   tOW  AT 
TOYOX  FARM. 


UVESTOCKDIRECTORY. 

l«e  *%  cents  per  word  each 


SWINE. 


  Poland-Chinas.  1 

KI.DKR.SI.KV  AND  SHADY  11BOOK  Farms 

Wg-  trpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
Parmer   and    the  Breeder 
J.    H.    Ware.  Brown'! 


the    Feeder,  the 
Price*  reasonable. 
Valley.  Calif. 


1.  V.   McSWAIN.   Breeder  of  Poland-China 

hops.    Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 


serve  grand  champion  1919  State  Fair 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  CaUf. 


Boar 


A  short  time  ago  Toyon  Farm  Ass'n 
announced  a  30,000-lb.  new  world's 
record  holder.  They  report  still 
another  30,000-lb.  jr.  4-year-old,  Cas- 
cade Fleta  Johanna.  This  is  truly  a 
great  record  when  one  considers  that 
the  30,000-lb.  cows  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands;  that  there 
are  now  four  in  California  and  two  of 
these  four  are  at  Toyon  Farm,  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of. 

Cascade  Fleta's  record  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  considers 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
made.  When  she  first  freshened  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  she  was  a 
potential  record  breaker.  For  two 
months  she  received  only  the  usual 
care  and  feed  accorded  to  an  ordinary 
cow  on  test.  She  was  in  with  a  string 
of  others  and  received  just  that  which 
they  received  in  care  and  feed. 
During  this  period  she  forced  herself 
to  the  front  and  demanded  recog- 
nition. She  was  then  taken  from  the 
string  and  placed  in  a  box  stall  and 
given  every  opportunity  to  distinguish 
herself — she  closed  her  365  days  with 
30,010  lbs.  of  milk;  only  a  small 
margin  separated  her  from  the  world's 
record.  Had  she  had  a  real  chance 
there  is  no  question  that  she  would 
have  produced  the  300  lbs.  additional 
necessary  to  give  her  a  record. 

For  nearly  seven  months  of  this 
test  she  was  with  calf — another  real 
handicap.  Practically  everything  was 
against  her.  She  will  probably  qualify 
in  the  8  mo.  after  calving  division. 


GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BKi  TYPE^T 

land-Chinas,  selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pamriered.  Stock  all  ages  Walter 
C.  Ficklin.  Route  A.  Fresno.  

BBG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  lanre  typ7 
Wr;uied  boars  or  (hit*.  $15  00;  also  boars 
n-.i.ly  f„r  -.-rv..,  .  Sati«fa<fion  guaranteed 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

W  AUK  KEN  HERD  FOXiAND-CHINAS~^ 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken.  Ripon. 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N  Bauck 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

KE(ilSTKRF.I)  I'OLAND-CIIINA  *\VI>.E~ 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State  M 
Harnett.  Han  ford.  California. 


Dralrrx 
In 

FAPEF 


Blake,  Mofritt  &  Towne  I 

37-48  First  St.,  gu  Francises,  I 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angelesl 

TBjake.  McFall  Co.,      Portland.  OreJ 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup   Herd   offers  service  bulla  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding;-     Female*  | 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM  I 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion Invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Ho?) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC- JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure'  to  please. 
SWINKLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson, -Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Calf  Meal  is  used  for  its  fat 
value.  AN-FO,  containing 
double  the  amount  of  fat  of 
most  calf  foods,  gives  the  calf 
almost  twice  this  food  value. 
But  it  must  be  AN-FO. 

From  yonr  Feed  Dealer,  or 
Animal    Food    Co-  Oakland. 


CALF 
MEALI 


Export  Shorthorn  Sales 

Approximately  130  high-class,  registered  Shorthorns  were  exported 
In  April  from  this  country  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  largest 
shipments  ever  made  to  either  country.  The  prospect  is  that  other 
shipments  will  follow  in  the  near  future.  The  outlook  is  encour- 
aging   for  orders   from   other  South   American   countries  also. 

It  pays  to  Grow  Shorthorns. 
AMKRICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Registered   Hereford  Bulls 

We  have  a  few  choice  bulls  from  One  to  Three  Tears  old  for  sate. 
Some  are  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
AU  are  of  Anxiety  Breeding.    All  of  our  breeding  herd  was  purchased  from  the  most 
noted  breeders  of  the  Middle  West. 


E.  A.  NO  YES  &  SON, 


Sutter,  Calif. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Glyes  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MOffEY.  IT  MASES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


May  1,  1920 
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LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
P.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rook  wood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  Digs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


A  SHOW  PROSPECT 
A  big.  high.  long,  stretchy  boar  a  year  old. 
ready  for  service,  from  a  full  sister  of  the 
191!)  Reserve  Grand  Champion  sow  This 
boar  has  World  and  National  Champion  breed- 
ing on  both  sides.  Several  good  judgeB  have 
said  that  this  boar  would  have  a  great  chance 
for  championship  honors  this  year.  The  price 
is  very  reasonable.  Sandercock  Land  Co..  703 
Market  St.,  San  Francisoo.  In  charge  of  N* 
torn  as  Land  Sales.   

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  


GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humpnrey,  Prop..  Escalon. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES — 
Choice  gilts  ano>  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.     Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte. 


BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  '  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal.   


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  for  sale 
reasonable.  Long  range  type  boars  and  gilts. 
Cholera  immune.  John  C.  Weber.  Yuba  City, 
Box  417. 


QUALITY  BERKSniKES — Young  stock, 
hoth  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson    Sacramento.  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader.  $1500 
boar.    Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California 

Dnroe -Jerseys. 


PATHFINDER  WONDER  in  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  .old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bldg..  Sacramento.  California. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

out  of 

Pathfinder's  Model  TI.  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr. 
Winsor's    Great  Orion 
WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.,  between  So.  Sherman  Way  & 

Hazeltine  Ave..  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 
Phone  160-J.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley.  Mgr. 

DUROCS- — Big-tyne.  purebred  with  papers: 
cholera  immune.  Young  boars,  ready  for  ser- 
vice; also  a  few  sows.  Address,  Sells  Ranch, 
Box  88A.  Route  2.  Merced,  or  1010  Claus 
Spreckels  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Herd  headed" by- Cali^ 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  hoars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  hoars  for  farmer  trade:  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker.  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager.  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
hoars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 

ROCSTEIN~RANCH~DUROCS~  headed-  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    W.  M.  Way  &  Son.  Rt.  1. 

Box  320.  Modesto.  

A  CHAMPION  BRED  DUROC  TRIO — 8100. 
ur  best  gilt  bred  to  grandson.  Golden  Uneeda, 
160.  El  Dorado  Duroc  Breeders'  Ass'n, 
lacerville.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY8  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
|^ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  ~  Young~stockf  f or 
'ale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
S.  E.  Bondier.  Napa. 

BIGTYrE  DUROCS" —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's    Giant    Orion    breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Ferris.  Calif. 
FOR   THE  BEST 


Durocs. 

Veres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 


write  June 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER  WHITES  ■ 
Iks.  Cal. 


•  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 


Hampshire". 


tEGISTKRKD  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
in,  gilts  ami  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
re  Swine  Farm.  Gardcna,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER   STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAY  WOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister,  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke."  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.50  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H.  Sis- 
son.  Willits.  Calif. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Almost  ready  for  ser- 
vice.  nearly  white,  backed  by  records  of  33 
pounds  in  seven  days  and  887  in  a  year.  An 
extra  good  calf.     E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm.  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wis. 

"  TnE^lXTORY^HERD^Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hillerest  Farms,  Caruthcrs.  California. 

A  FEW-" YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal. 

CREAMCUP- HERD  —  Regi  stered~HolBteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
Box  437.  San  Jose. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — World's  record 
baclrlnr     Knnniaa'  Beer   Stock  Farm  Mod°«to 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOL8TE I N  CATTLE — E  B 
Freeman.   R    B..  Modesto.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

14  HEAD  OF  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  Dairy  cows, 
all  milking  now.  Address  H.  B.  George.  Max- 
well. Colusa  Co..  Calif. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  hihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson.  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test  producers. 
"^OTSH^LL~«~MAGKUDER  ^^Breeders-  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Host  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 


Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  hull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  — jekskys— No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DI  AL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS,  offering  a 
red  bull  17  months  old  of  very  best  milking 
pedigree  at  a  very  attractive  price.  Full  de- 
tails on  application.    Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tulare. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
homs.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 


INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  SHORT- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis.  Cal. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
Ayrshlres. 


AYRSHIRE  HERD — Three  to  six  cows  and 
Willow  Moor  Robin  Hood  33d.  His  dam  and 
grand-dam  each  having  world  records  of  over 
800  lbs.  fat.  Would  sell  bull  alone.  J.  W. 
Hanner.  Sanger. 

~ ELKHORN- FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

N"6r^BEI7~FARM— A  y  r  s  1 1 1  r  es  —  L<  ■  "Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 

 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  U  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  Information   relative  to   PUBOC-JERSEY   HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R-  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Proven  Poland-China  Boar 

I  am  offering  for  sale  LONG  BIG  BONE  JR.  He  was  Junior  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  in  1918.  His  get  were  among  the  heavy  winners  in  1919,  and 
my  1920  show  prospects  are  mostly  sired  by  him.  He  is  in  his  prime  and 
sold  for  no  fault.    Price  $100  if  sold  within  30  days.    Write  at  once. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lodi,  Cal. 

P.  S. — 1  can  also  spare  a  few  choice  individuals  of  various  ages.  Investigate. 


LAMB'S  DUROCS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE,  JULY  21ST 

Stock  is  line-bred  ORION'S  CHERRY  KING,  with  PATHFINDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL 
lines  blended.    Some  good  show  prospects  in  the  offering. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

ELMER  LAMB.  CERES,  CAL. 


HOME  OF  $1500  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


A-l  Durocs 


Best  Breeding 
Big  Type 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc- Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR.,  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West. 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  foi 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Golden  Col.,  250437 

Sired  by  Critic  Band,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Wonder 
heads  my  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys 

STURGEON'S  STOCK  RANCH,  tulare,  cal. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods 
Jr..  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times 
Grand  Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show,  Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Redwood  City.  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I   can   probably   supply   your  needs.     T.  T. 

Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.   

"ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.   Siskiyou  county,  California.  . 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells.  Nevada. 

Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE^The  beef 
breed  supreme.  LUac  Ranch.  Escondido. 
Calif.    C.  A.  Noggle.  M.  D.  V..  Supt.  Cattle. 


300  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 

H.  G.  Whittle,  Chiles  Valley,  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 
"KAUPKE  — BROS^    >VOOOLAND,    CALIF — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CHAS^  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California.  

HARVEY   S.   VAN   VLEAR,   Lodi.   Cal. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  

_  CARL-  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  RambouiUets.  Offer- 
I  ing  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
~  DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULL^RD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon.  Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GEORGE   CALLAHAN — Breeders   of  regis- 
tered Herefords.     Milton.  California. 
— GEORGE  WATTERSON-^- Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Juben  Ranch, 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 

SHORTHORNS  — "Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred:  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn.  Cal.  Loca- 
tion, 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE  HAVE  JACKS  TO  SELL — MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Visalia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE- CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County.  California. 

DAIRY~COWS^Closing  out  grade  herd.  Alt 
young  heavy  producers.  Result  eight  years 
selection  and  breeding.  Can  furnish  car  load. 
Chester  Scott.  Glenn.  Calif. 


SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pur 

pies,  imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  slock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females.  (35.  Ben 
Shaw.  Hollister,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE-^l  DrafFStallion,  1  Black  Jack. 
A.  Gaul.  Route  5.  Box  71,  Stockton. 
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Steel  Stalls  And  Stanchions 


ii 


Get  25%  More  Milk 

Save  Feed— Save  Labor 

No  matter  hov/  well  you  feed  your  cows,  if  they  are 
not  comfortable  in  the  barn  they  are  not  going  to  do  their 
best  for  the  milk  pail — milk  and  misery  don't  go  together. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  cut  out  the  misery — for 
the  cows  and  for  (he  man  who  tends  the  barn.  They 
are  the  neatest,  smoothest,  strongest,  most  convenient, 
most  comfortable  barn  equipment  ever  built.  Can  be 
installed  in  any  barn  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

Saving  Feed  an  Important  Item 

Louden  Swinging  Stanchion,  beside*  being  the  safest  and  moat 
comfortable  cow  lie  made.it  the  only  one  which  can  be  used  with 
the  Louden  Built-Up  Feed  Saving  Curb  which  preventa  cowa  from 
nosing  feed  out  of  the  manger — saves  many  a  pound  of  expensive 

the! 


be 


sted. 


feed  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  would 

Write  for  Louden  Catalog 

 together  with  bin  ll'i-pagc  Barn  Plan  Book.    Mailed  free. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 
Dept.  A,  420  K.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


The  Louden  Manger  Curb  is  5  inches  higher  than 
the  ordinary  level  curb,  yet  permits  stanchions 
to  hang  low  enough  to  insure  cows  necessary 
comfort  when  tying  down. 

•  -    -     ■  -  


The  Wonderful  Attractions  of 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


ft 


Few  countries  possess  all  the  conditions  for 
happy,  prosperous  living  as  does  British  Columbia. 
'  The  varietiesof  climate  and  soil  offer  inducements 
for  almost  every  branch  of  agriculture.  Whether  in 
the  warm  interior  valleys,  the  rich  grazing  table  lands 
or  the  fruitful  lowlands  of  the  Coast  or  Vancouver 
Island,  the  advantages  offered  for 

Dairying,  Fruit  Growing  and  Stock  Raising 

are  such  as  must  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  circum 
stances  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  a  country  of  delightful  climate, 
magnificent  scenery,  varied  resources,  progressive  people  and 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  development.  British  Columbia — 
1  the  playground  of  America— is  already  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  its  orchards,  fields  and  dairies.  Now,  is  the  time  to 
I  Learn  about  this  wonderful  Province  and  share  in  its  possibilities, 
It's  industrial  life— mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  manufacturing,  transpor-  ^ 
t  tation— assures  a  ready  market  at  good  prices-for  all  the  farmer  can  pro- 
duce.  Schools,  churches,  rail  ways,  roads,  telephones,  all  the  conveniences 
of  an  old  land  await  you  in  this  new  Province  of  Opportunity  and  Success. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
Ittawa.Can  .or  GILBERT  BOCHE, 

8-5  First  St,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CALVES 

protected  against  Blackleg  for  LIFE  with  ONE  treatment  vouch  for  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggresgin  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas  Process).  Absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Cannot  transmit  disease.  Brand,  castrate,  etc..  when  you  vaccinate.  OTHER  PURITY 
PRODUCTS: — Anti-Abortion  Vaccine  for  Cattle;  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Vaccine  for 
Cattle  and  Sheep;  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  and  High  Count  Mixed  Infection  Vaccine  for 
Swine.    For  service  that  counts,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Mgr.,  Riverside,  California 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 


915  I  STBEET, 


Livestock  Auctioneers 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

FETALCMA.  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Tounf  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale,  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CERES,  CALIFORNIA 


Better  Cows  Better  Fed 


(Written  for  Paclflc  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


A  trip  among  the  dairymen  of  nine 
dairy  counties  of  the  State  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  something — per- 
haps the  lash  of  necessity — is  causing 
numbers  of  dairymen  to  practice  at 
last  doctrines  that  have  been  preached 
for  years. 

Overstocking  with  inferior  cows  and 
consequent  underfeeding  has  been  one 
big  reason  why  so  many  dairies  have 
failed  to  make  good.  A  good  many 
dairymen  have  been  slow  to  see  it, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  eye- 
opening  taking  place  at  the  present 
time.  Three  lines  of  improvement 
especially  are  now  being  pursued, 
with  enough  enthusiasm  to  make  it 
quite  certain  that  they  will  be  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
generally  adopted  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned. 

Herds  Being  Culled. 

A  number  of  dairymen'  are  cutting 
down  their  herds.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  curtailing  production.  It 
means  just  the  opposite.  The  feed 
supply  of  many  farms  cannot  be  far- 
ther expanded,  and  many  dairymen 
are  discovering  that  they  have  been 
carrying  more  stock  than  they  could 
profitably  feed.  They  have  come  to 
believe — with  mighty  good  reason, 
backed  by  experience — that  by  putting 
all  the  feed  into  a  smaller  number  of 
cows  they  can  get  more  milk  with  less 
labor.  Hence  they  are  pruning,  some 
of  them  quite  severely.  All  poor  cows 
have  gone  or  are  fast  going  out.  None 
but  extra  good  cows  are  to  remain. 

Needless  to  say,  the  men  who  are 
succeeding  with  this  method  are  mem- 
bers of  cow-testing  associations. 
When  they  cull  they  do  not  make  dan- 
gerous guesses.  They  know  which 
are  the  poor  cows  —  the  confident 
statements  of  men  who  "can  walk  Into 
a  herd  and  pick  out  the  good  ones" 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is 
a  foolish  thing  for  any  man  to  at- 
tempt the  elimination  of  unprofitable 
cows  unless  he  has  been  testing  long 
enough  to  know  from  the  actual  rec- 
ord of  performance  which  cows  to  let 
out.  When  he  does  know  this,  even 
if  the  size  of  his  herd  is  much  re- 


duced, he  is  a  wise  man  who  lets 
them  go  pronto  and  takes  better  care 
of  the  good  ones  that  are  left.  At 
least  a  hopefully  increasing  number 
of  dairymen  think  so. 

Better.  Bulls. 

Ere  long  the  slaughter-house  will 
furnish  the  only  market  for  grade  bo- 
vine males.  Before  long,  in  this 
State,  when  a  man  says  bull,  he  will 
not  need  to  use  the  prefix  purebred. 
There  will  be  no  other  kind  in  our 
dairy  world.  Economic  conditions  are 
forcing  the  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fit  in  dairies,  and  in  this 
struggle  a  mongrel  bull  will  drag  his 
dairy  with  him  to  oblivion.  And  this 
is  not  "bull."  Go  visit  the  dairies 
that  are  succeeding  and  you  will  find 
that  the  men  who  are  eliminating 
waste  and  cutting  labor  costs  by  get- 
ting rid  of  poor  cows  are  also  plan- 
ning to  replenish  their  herds  by  the 
use  of  purebred  bulls  carrying  high 
production  records.  I  wish  J  knew 
how  many  purebred  bull  calves  have 
been  purchased  within  a  year  to  be 
future  sires  in  grade  herds.  I  do 
know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  them, 
bought  by  individuals,  companies, 
neighborhoods  and  communities. 
Balanced  Bations. 

Time  was  when  few  dairymen  out 
side  the  ranks  of  breeders  paid  much 
attention  to  the  gospel  of  the  balanced 
ration.  Well,  that  day  is  also  pass- 
ing. Sheer  necessity  has  awakened 
many  dairymen  to  the  fact  that  if  they 
are  to  stay  in  the  dairy  business,  they 
must  not  only  feed  none  but  good 
cows,  but  they  must  feed  more  intel- 
ligently— must  balance  the  ration. 
That  does  not  mean,  in  this  State, 
large  quantities  of  high-priced  con- 
centrates. It  means,  for  the  average 
dairyman,  a  silo  and  a  suitable  crop 
to  fill  it. 

Alfalfa  and  silage  fed  in  maximum 
doses  to  good  cows  only,  and  only  to 
as  many  cows  as  can  be  furnished  the 
maximum  amount  of  feed  without  hav- 
ing to  buy  a  mouthful  away  from  the 
ranch — that  is  the  policy  that  is  turn- 
ing threatened  failure  into  fair  suc- 
cess for  many  dairymen. 


Farrowing  Crates  Save  Pigs 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


The  critical  period  in  a  pig's  life  is 
the  first  few  hours  or  couple  of  days, 
so  that  it  will  have  time  to  learn  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  its  mother  when 
she  lies  down.  Guard  rails  around 
the  bottom  of  a  pen  are  only  a  par- 
tial help.  A  crate  devised  by  Roy  Fil- 
cher,  manager  of  the  Post-Card  Ranch 
near  Corcoran,  promises  to  just  about 
solve  the  problem  as  well  as  it  can  be 
solved  in  those  cases  where  the  sow 
is  alone  when  farrowing. 

The  sows  on  the  ranch  are  put  in 
pens  in  a  farrowing  house  with  every 
convenience,  but  still  a  lot  are  lost. 
Recently,  for  example,  a  sow^farrowed 
a  litter  of  13  at  night  when  the  herds- 
man was  asleep,  and  she  laid  down  on 
all  but  three  before  morning.  To  pre- 
vent losses  like  this  a  special  crate 
was  planned  and  successfully  tried. 

This  has  four  walls,  but  no  top  nor 
bottom.  It  is  25  inches  wide  and  4% 
feet  long  on  the  inside.  The  bottom 
corners  rest  on  the  guard  rails  around 
the  bottom  of  the  pen  and  the  top  rails 
rest  on  the  edges  of  the  pen.  This 
slips  down  over  the  sow  when  she 
stands  across  the  pen.  She  can  get 
up  and  down,  but  cannot  turn  around, 
nor  walk  back  and  forth.  That  is, 
she  has  all  the  movement  necessary, 
but  cannot  stir  around  enough  to 
'trouble  the  pigs. 

The  bottom  of  this  crate,  or  cage, 
stands  8  or  9  inches  above  the  floor, 
so  that  the  pigs  can  walk  all  around 
the  sow,  out  of  danger,  and  get  the 
nourishment  that  they  need  immedi- 
ately after  birth.-  The  idea  is  to  leave 
the  frame  around  the  sow  for  a  day  or 
more,  until  the  pigs  are  lively  enough 
to  get  out  of  danger.  Feed  and  water 
can  be  slipped  under  it  to  her. 

The  principle  of  the  whole  thing  is 
to  give  the  sow  all  the  freedom  of 


movement  she  needs,  but  to  keep  her 
where  she  can  hardly  lie  down  on  the 
pigs  if  she  wants  to,  while  they  have 
plenty  of  room  all  around  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  or  to  get  at  her  teats 
the  first  few  minutes  after  birth.  If 
the  crate  saves  one  pig  a  litter  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  hog  devices  ever 
tried. 


BERKSHIRE  FK0M0TI0N   SALE  A 

SUCCESS. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
held  their  first  promotion  sale  of  the 
year  at  Marysville,  April  22d.  The 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  sell- 
ing of  some  gilts  for  pig  club  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  placing  of  a  num- 
ber of  Berkshires  in  the  hands  of  far- 
mers who  previously  had  kept  no 
purebred  stock  of  any  kind.  Many 
farmers  from  the  vicinity  and  pig  club 
members  from  the  Farm  Centers  were 
present  As  a  result  of  this  sale  a 
new  pig  club  was  formed  and  a  Suttj 
Yuba  County  Berkshire  Breeders' 
sociation  will  come  into  existence. 

No  extreme  prices  were  to  be  noted, 
neither  were  they  desired  as  the  main 
object  in  holding  these  sales  is  the  In- 
troduction of  Berkshires  in  the  com- 
munities where  these  sales  are  held. 
The  bred  sows  sold  around  $90,  while 
the  bred  gilts  brought  from  $60  to  $90. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus of  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  was 
of  material  assistance  in  making  the 
sale  successful. 

Cols.  Leachman  and  Snook  of  Sac- 
ramento cried  the  sale. 


Cutting  the  cartilage  in  the  end  pf 
a  hog's  nose  prevents  him  from  root- 
ing, but  it  is  inhumane,  and  the  ring 
is  better. 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 
AND  REPLIES 


Stomach  Staggrs.  —  Four-year-old 
horse  will  suddenly  commence  to 
whirl  around,  then  stop  and  jerk  and 
quiver.  After  this  he  will  stagger  and 
go  blind,  as  he  will  walk  directly  into 
anything  that  is  in  his  path.  The  at 
tack  lasts  about  15  minutes  and  comes 
at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks. — H 
M.  B.,  Paso  Robles. 

Give  the  following  purge:  Aloin  3 
drs.,  calomel  l'dr.,  ginger  3  drs.  Mix 
and  put  in  capsule.  Give  in  one  dose. 
Feed  absolutely  nothing  but  green 
grass  for  60  days  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing prescription :  Red  pepper  1  dr., 
pepsin  2  drs.,  pul.  ginger  4  ozs.,  wood 
charcoal  1  oz.,  creosote  30  drops.  Mix 
and  make  20  powders.  Give  one  in 
morning  and  one  at  night. — E.  J 
Creely. 

Chopping   Hay. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  saving,  if  any,  is  made  by  chop- 
ping-hay  for  a  dairy  cow. — W.  T.  J 
Stent. 

A  cow  is  a  milk  machine,  and  if  the 
energy  used  in  gaining  the  necessary 
feed  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the 
cow  will  produce  more  milk.  On  poor 
pasture  bossie  has  to  travel  so  far  to 
gain  even  the  maintenance  ration 
that  the  milk  production  is  nothing. 
Given  a  palatable  ration  of  hay 
she  produces  well.  Chopping- the  hay 
increases  the  palatability,  therefore 
she  eats  more  and  wastes  less.  The 
saving  will  probably  be  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.  An  article  on  this  subject 
will  appear  in  the  near  future. — Live- 
stock Editor. 

Lame  Cow. — Lameness  started  three 
weeks  ago  in  Eind  leg.  Now  is  very 
severe  and  cannot  bear  any  weight  on 
foot.  To  me  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
in  stifle  joint.  Have  made  applications 
of  hot  water  and  Sloan's  liniment. — 
H.  H.,  Clovis. 

Cut  out  and  examine  hoof  thor- 
oughly for  some  foreign  body.  If 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  located 
you  had  better  call  in  a  qualified  vet- 
terinarian.  Sloan's  Liniment  is  use- 
less for  penetrating  the  thick  hide  of 
cattle.  The  animal  is  not  "stifled,"  or 
the  leg  would  be  extended_backwards 
when  the  animal  is  led  forwards. — E. 
J  Creely. 

'  Dog  Has  Fits. — Fox  terrier  has  fits. 
They  are  severe  and  occur  about  once 
a  week.— T.  J.  B.,  Winters. 

The  convulsions  are  due  to  some  in- 
I  testinal  irritant  which  may  be  worms 
or  foreign  bodies.  Nervous  dogs  that 
are  inbred  are  predisposed  to  such 
attacks.  Give  the  following  prescrip- 
tion for  worms:  Kamala  1  dr.,  simple 
syrup  2  ozs.,  extract  male  fern  %  dr., 
pulv.  acacia  %  dr.  Mix  and  give  in 
one  dose.  Then  give  the  following: 
Ext.  Nux  vomica  5  grs.,  Ext.  Kola  3 
grs.,  asafoetida  40  grs.  Mix  and  make 
20  pills  and  give  one  every  night  and 
morning. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for 
{draft  horses  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
jket  at  Chicago  have  just  been  placed 
Ion  record.  Messrs.  Richards  and 
plipp,  of  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  spent 
Itwo  weeks  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
[Chicago,  purchasing  a  consignment 
[for  shipment  to  the  potato  fields  of 
Maine.  Their  selections  were  deep- 
Ibodied,  powerfully  built  drafters,  av- 
eraging over  1800  pounds  in  weight 
[and  costing  more  than  $450  each. 
If.  o.  b.  Chicago.  One  pair  sold  for 
considerably  over  $1,000. 

From  $400  to  $535  a  span  were  real- 
ized for  good  grade  draft  horses  at  a 
Irecent  sale  held  on  the  Diamond  O 
Ranch  at  Whitehall,  Montana. 


Dates  for  livestock  auctions  in 
v'evada  County  have  been  selected  by 
he  Farm  Bureau.  If  nothing  inter- 
eres  to  change  these  the  first  will  be 
une  15th  and  the  second  August  15th. 
in  early  sale  has  been  planned  to 
are  for  cattle  being  fed  and  the  later 
me  for  the  grass  fed. 


Goats  can  be  kept  in  closely  inhab- 
ited localities  where  a  cow  cannot  be 
cept. 


Feed  Cutter  and  Silo  Filler 


CORRECT  TYPE  -  SUPERIOR 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


ALL  experienced  cutter  users  agree  that  the  cyl- 
inder machines  far  excel  other  types  in  capacity, 
quality  of  product  and  adaptability  to  various 
feed-cutting  purposes. 

Your  logical  choice,  then,  lies  with  the  most  dur- 
able and  lightest  running  of  the  cylinder  types? 
Study  Acme  construction  and  compare  it  with  other 
makes. 

Note  how  the  blower,  the  cutting  knives,  the  driv- 
ing gears  and  pulleys  of  the  Acme  are  set  into,  and 
rigidly  supported  by  the  parallel  steel  frame  mem- 
bers— two  heavy  channels  on  the  outside  at  the  bot- 
tom— three  parallel  steel  angles  at  the  top — all  rig- 
idly cross-braced  and  securely  riveted. 


THE  compact  design  and  rigid  construction  of 
The  Acme  offer  light-running  qualities  and  a 
freeness  from  vibration  found  in  no  other  feed 
cutter.     Reduced  vibration  means  a  reduction  of 
power  necessary  to  drive  the  machine  and  longer 
life  for  the  parts. 

The  triple  frame  at  the  top  allows  three  bearings 
for  the  cutter  shaft,  reducing  vibration  from  that 
source.  Bearings  are  held  in  permanent  alignment 
by  rigid  attachment  to  the  steel  frame,  avoiding  the 
unnecessary  wear  and  vibration  common  to  the  old 
style  wood  frame  cutters. 

Acme's  superior  durability  is  evident — above  all. 
it  is  a  safe  machine  to  operate. 


A  3-IN-l  MACHINE 

Chops  hay.    cuts  silage. 
Makes  alfalfa  meal. 
A  SIZE 
FOR    EVERY  DAIRY 


ACME  CUTTERS  ALL  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  FEATURES: 

LOW  FEED  TABLE  SIX-ARM  BLOWER  FAN 

AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  DEVICE 
REVERSING  GEARS  STEEL  WHEEL  MOUNTING 

SEPARATE  CONTROL  OF  KNIFE  AND  BLOWER  SPEEDS 

CATALOG  AND  SAMPLE  OF  ACME  ALFALFA  MEAL  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


/  REFLEX 

SLICKERS 

are  Wa£e  Insurance  and 
Health  Insurance 

Loo*  /or  Me    REFLEX  EDGE 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE  ^ 


A.J. Tower  Co. 

Established  1656 
BOSTON  MASS. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
lor  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 

hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
Breeding  cattle    owner    in  maintaining 
Date  Bookaccurate     records.     We  will 
t.  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 

*ree        you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 

BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DISPERSAL   OP  A! 

Choice  Holstein  Herd 

LEEMAN  &  KILGORE  RANCH,  RIPON,  CALIF. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1920 

To  dissolve  the  existing  partnership  between  Lceman  &  Kilgore  their  choice  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins.  numbering  75  head,  will  be  dispersed. 

The  offering  includes  32,  29.  27.  and  25  pounds  cows,  and  a  large  list  of  others  with 
records  up  to  over  24  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

Both  herd  bulls  will  be  sold,  both  sired  by  sons  of  Tilly  Atartra,,  one  out  of  a  321b. 
dam  with  a  fine  yearly  record  as  a  2-ycar-old.  the  other  out  of  a  dam  that  made  over 
860  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

An  extra  choice  lot  of  younger  bulls,  by  high-record  sires  and  out  of  high-record  dams. 
DAIRYMEN,  this  is  a  real  bull  offering. 

Every   animal    positively    guaranteed    to   be   a  breeder; 
Every   animal    over   si\    months   old   tuberculin  tested 
and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 

AT  9  A.  it,  SHARP  we  will  sell  the  Indiana  Silo,  It.  L.  K.  Milker,  and  all  the  other 
dairy  and  farm  equipment — AT  10  A.  M.  SHARP. 


MANAGEMENT 


CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  ('.  L,  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
AUCTIONEERS:  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  I.os  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  \V.  BELL,  Tulare. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


IM>K.V1VN  POULTRY 
BETTER. 


KEEPS 


indigestion.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  trouble  was  caused  by  lack  of 
grit,  shell,  charcoal,  or  proper  green 
feed;  to  feeding  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  starchy  feed;  feeding  stale 
wilted  cabbage  leaves;  tainted  meat  or 
spoiled  fish,  etc.  A  large  dose  of  Ep- 
som salts  given  to  the  entire  flock  in 
the  mash,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil  ad- 
ministered individually,  are  the  best 
simple  remedies  to  be  recommended 
for  this  trouble,  but  they  will  not  re- 
cover until  the  cause  is  removed. 


Observations  of  a  large  number  of 
shipments  of  both  drawn  and  undrawn 
poultry,  made  under  commercial  con- 
ditions, showed  that  the  undrawn 
poultry  reached  the  consumer  with 
fewer  bacteria  and  with  less  chemical 
change  in  composition  than  the  drawn 
poultry.  The  shipments  were  accom- 
panied by  the  scientists  from  the  time 
the  poultry  was  killed,  while  en  route 
on  trains,  and  until  placed  in  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses,  and  after  being 
taken  out  of  cold  storage  were  fol- 
lowed while  being  handled  by  the 
wholesalers,  commission  men,  and  the 
retail  dealers.  Recording  thermome- 
ters accompanied  Ihe  shipments 
through  their  entire  course  and  the 
varying  temperatures  to  which  the 
shipments  were  subjected  were  re- 
corded. 0 

Samples  were  taken  from  the  ship- 
ments at  the  time  the  poultry  was 
killed,  at  the  time  it  entered  cold  stor- 
age, at  intervals  while  in  storage,  at 
the  time  they  reached  the  commission 
men.  again  when  the  shipments 
reached  the  retailers,  and  finally  when 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Bac- 
teriological examination  and  chemical 
analyses  were  made  of  all  the  samples 
taken  at  the  various  stages.  Changes 
as  they  developed  were  noted  and 
studied.  Comparisons  were  made  of 
the  samples  taken  from  the  undrawn 
poultry  with  samples  taken  from  the 
drawn  poultry.  It  was  found  that  bac- 
teriological and  chemical  indications 
of  deterioration  developed  much 
quicker  in  the  drawn  poultry  and  as 
the  shipments  progressed  through  the 
various  steps  of  commercial  handling, 
the  difference  in  the  signs  of  deterior- 
ation became  more  marked.  By  the 
time  the  shipments  reached  the  con- 
sumer, much  of  the  drawn  poultry  was 
unfit  for  food. 

The  experiments  revealed  that  the 
drawing  of  poultry  as  practiced  com- 
mercially always  resulted  in  the  bird 
becoming  contaminated  with  bacteria 
which  caused  spoilage.  These  bac- 
teria multiply  rapidly,  and  while  their 
growth  is  checked  by  cold  storage  it 
is  not  entirely  stopped.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  draw  poultry  with  the 
same  precautions  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion that  a  surgeon  uses  in  performing 
an  operation — that  is,  with  the  use  of 
sterile  instruments  and  rubber  gloves 
and  under  strictly  scientific  sanitary 
conditions,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
bacterial  contamination  in  the  process 
of  drawing — the  drawn  poultry  would 
be  preferable  to  the  undrawn.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  practicable  under  ordi- 
nary commercial  conditions  to  prevent 
some  bacterial  contamination  in  the 
drawing  of  poultry.  To  produce  this 
result  a  trained  bacteriologist  and 
highly  skilled  workmen  would  be  re- 
quired in  every  poultry-killing:  estab- 
lishment. The  cost  of  such  a  process 
would  be  prohibitive. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  specialists, 
therefore,  that  under  usual  commer- 
cial conditions  undrawn  poultry  will 
Tieep  much  better  than  drawn  poultry. 
The  experiments  upon  which  this  con- 
clusion is  based  were  conducted  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  continued  observa- 
tion of  thousands  of  shipments  of 
poultry  under  ordinary  commercial 
conditions  since  then  has  served  only 
to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  the  spe- 
cialists who  made  the  original  experi- 
ments. 


TURKEY  TROUBLES. 


CHOLERA  NOT  COMMON. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what 
makes  my  chickens  have  cholera? 
What  can  I  give  them  to  cure  it?  I 
have  tried  every  home  remedy  and 
nothing  is  effective.  It  first  started 
with  my  old  hens  and  now  some  of  my 
pullets  have  it. — Subscriber,  Witter 
Springs,  Lake  county. 

We  doubt  if  these  fowls  have  chol- 
era. Of  the  hundreds  of  cases  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
not  one  case  was  genuine  fowl  chol- 
era, but  simply  one  or  another  form  of 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper 
feed  for  little  turkeys?  What  causes 
them  to  die  off  so  suddenly?  I  had  a 
hen  that  hatched  out  13,  seven  of 
which  died  in  one  day. — T.  B.,  Sutter. 

For  feeding,  baby  turkeys  the  com- 


mercial chick  feed  made  of  cracked 
grains,  seeds,  etc.,  seems  to  be  as  good 
or  better  than  the  various  custards, 
cakes,  etc.,  that  are  frequently  used. 
Those  feeders  who  are  unsuccessful 
with  commercial  chick  feed,  feed  too 
much  or  too  soon.  A  baby  turkey 
should  not  be  fed  until  72  hours  old, 
and  during  the  firfct  ten  days  of  its 
life  it  should  be  fed  less  than  an  ounce 
of  chick  feed.  When  very  young  baby 
turkeys  die  suddenly  it  is  usually  due 
to  lice  or  mites.  Sometimes  they  get 
wet  and  chilled,  which  is  often  fatal. 
If  the  parent  stock  is  inbred  the  baby 
turkeys  are  almost  certain  to  be  weak 
and  die  without  any  apparent  cause. 


BLINDNESS   IN  TURKEYS. 


FROZE!  POULTRY,  APRIL  1.  1920. 
COLD    STORAGE  HOLDINGS 


Commodity  April  1,  '•;«>  April  1.  '19 

Broilers    5,622,584  12,196,437 

Roasters    21,669,382  27,244,027 

Fowls    13.134,393  23,581.352 

Turkeys    4,533,710  8,668,750 

Miscellaneous.  16,442,510  21,206,072 

Total  Poultry  61,402,579  92,896.638 


To  the  Editor:  What  causes  blind- 
ness in  baby  turkeys?  I  have  now 
about  a  hundred  little  turkeys  and 
among  them  I  have  found  four  blind, 
and  they  live  only  a  few  days.  Some 
were  a  week  old,  but  they  seemed  so 
weak  I  had  to  kill  them.  They  can't 
get  enough  to  eat  the  way  they  grope 
around. — K.  N.,  Stevinson. 

With  only  the  above  information  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  blindness.  They  may 
have  been  injured,  or  some  foreign 
substance  gets  into  the  eyes.  The 
plausible  theory,  however,  is  that  the 
parent  stock  is  weak  or  badly  inbred. 
Unregulated  and  haphazard  inbreeding 
seems  to  adversely  affect  the  health 
and  vigor  of  turkeys  more  than  any 
other  of  the  domesticated  fowls. 


To  make  of  the  hen  a  satisfactory 
brooder  she  must  be  confined  to  a 
small  space  so  that  her  main  attention 
will  be  centered  on  the  business  of 
furnishing  heat  to  the  baby  chicks. 


The  Roadster,  Too,  Has  All 
the  Noted  Essex  Qualities 

Speed — Power — Endurance — Econ- 
omy— Utility.    It  is  an  Ideal  Car 
for  Business  as  Well  as  Pleasure 


The  wide  uses  for  which  the  Essex 
Roadster  is  adapted  in  farming  activi- 
ties are  instantly  apparent. 

Besides  fast,  comfortable  communi- 
cation with  the  city,  it  has  many  valu- 
able utilities.  The  carrying  arrange- 
ments in  the  rear  deck  provide  space 
for  large  crates,  cases,  boxes,  etc.  But 
m>  evidence  of  them  is  revealed  when 
the  Roadster  is  used  as  a  pleasure  car. 
Every  line  is  smart,  trim  and  graceful. 
It  takes  but  a  moment  to  make  the 
change. 

A  World  Endurance  Record 
Proves  Essex  Dependability 

A  large  class  of  Essex  buyers  are 
farmers.  They  choose  it  for  utility 
and  dependable  transportation.  It  be- 
comes, in!  fact,  a  part  of  their  business 
system.  It  must  be  on  the  job,  keep  all 
engagements  on  time,  and  be  as  respon- 
sible as  an  engineer's  watch. 

These  same  qualities,  with  its  rare 
good  looks,  make  the  roadster  unsur- 
passed as  a  smart  car  for  pleasure. 


Economy,  durability  and  train-like 
regularity  are  the  standars  set  b  Essex. 
These  things  have  been  shown  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  30.000  owners. 

It  was  more  dramatically  proved  on 
the  Cincinnati  speedway  when  an  Es- 
sex stock  chassis  set  the  world's  long 
distance  endurance  record  of  3,037 
miles  in  50  hours.  The  same,  car,  in 
three  separate  tests  traveled  5,870  miles 
at  an  average  speed  above  a  mile  a 
minute.  Another  stock  Essex  set  the 
world '8  24-lK)ur  road  mark  of  1,061 
miles  over  snow-covered  Iowa  roads. 

Its  endurance  and  riding  ease  make 
it  ideal  for  those  who  must  cover 
wide  territory,  quickly  and  frequently. 
Though  not  large,  the  Essex  is  commo- 
dious. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  pas- 
sengers, and  its  special  arrangements 
for  carrying  even  bulky,  heavy  loads 
make  it  an  unusual  convenience  in 
farm  service. 

Come  see  the  Essex  Roadster.  Ride 
in  it.  Try  its  paces.  Whether  you  want 
it  for  business  or  pleasure,  you  will  ap- 
preciate why  Essex  in  its  first  year  set 
a  new  world's  sales  record. 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 


If 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING. 


In  the  tropics  where  the  domestic 
fowl  originated,  says  Pacific  Poultry- 
craft,  the  length  of  the  nights  and  the 
days  are  essentially  equal.  As  a  re- 
.  suit  of  this  the  reproductive  and  di- 
gestive systems  of  the  fowl  were  de- 
veloped to  fit  the  environment  of  the 
twelve-hour  night  and  the  twelve-hour 
day. 

The  fowl  therefore  is  like  an  alarm 
clock.  She  must  be  wound  up  about 
every  twelve  hours.  In  the  winter 
time  in  the  north  her  stomach  strikes 
at  about  3  to  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Not  having  the  eyes  of  an  owl  to  see 
in  the  dark  she  has  no  alternative  but 
to  shiver  and  wait  until  daylight,  or 
when  the  caretaker  gets  around  to 
feed  her. 

Carrying  the  domestic  fowl  from  the 
tropics  to  the  north  temperate  zone, 
where  the  nights  during  the  fall  and 
winter  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
hours  long,  changed  her  habits,  but 
not  her  nature.  She  merely  tucked 
,  her  head  under  her  wing  and  hiber- 
nated until  spring.  She  still  takes  her 
vacation  when  she  has  the  least  to  eat 
and  to  do.  She  acts  from  necessity 
rather  than  from  choice.  She  is  an 
"opportunist."  She  lays  when  she  has 
I  an  opportunity  to  eat,  exercise  and  en- 
joy herself. 

Overcoming  the  long  nights  by  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  artificial 
light,  feed,  water  and  exercise,  starts 
the  egg-making  machinery  and  auto- 
matically feeds  it,  lubricates  it,  and 
keeps  it  in  repair. 

Never  "hang  a  monkeywrench  on 
the  safety  valve."  The  more  delicate 
the  machinery,  the  greater  the  danger 
in  operating  it.  Regulate  the  speed  to 
fit  the  machine  and  avoid  disastrous 
results.  Low  vitality  hens  are  more 
likely  to  go  to  pieces  by  over-lighting 
and  overfeeding. 

"Time  is  money."  "Take  time  by 
the  forelock."  Get  eggs  when  the  get- 
ting is  good.  Why  board  unproductive 
hens  all  winter  just  for  the  sake  of 
their  society?  An  early  lay  makes 
early  pay.  Pay  the  bills  with  high- 
priced  eggs  and  save  paying  interest. 

"Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  pays. 
Robbing  Peter  of  low-priced  eggs  in 
the  spring  and  summer  and  paying 
Paul  in  high-priced  eggs  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months  suits  the  hen  and 
satisfies  the  owner,  tickles  the  con- 
sumer and  everybody  is  satisfied. 
Correct  lighting  does  it. 

"Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us  to  see  oursel's,"  as  some  hens 
see  us — in  the  dark.  Let  in  the  light. 
"Have  a  heart"  and  provide  illumina- 
tion so  that  fowls  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  according  to  their  na- 
ture. The  laying  hen  is  the  happy 
hen;  therefore  let  her  lay  and  be 
happy. 

Let  regularity  in  feeding  and  light- 
ing be  the  rule.  Always  important — 
it  is  especially  so  when  fowls  are 
tuned  up  to  a  high  rate  of  produc- 
tion under  illumination  and  sudden 
changes  occur  in  the  care  and  the 
weather. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

^*  lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  bat  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and. 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(oloman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.    No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
over.    Guaranteed  Five 
Years  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Ifwrur  dealer  eon't  supply, 
address  our  nearest  office 
for  Catalog  No.  64 

The  Column  Lamp  Co. 

ISO  Ho.  Loh  Angeles  HI. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


CAISE    OBSCURE— SUGGESTIONS 
OFFERED. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  100 
White  Leghorn  hens  about  a  year  old. 
They  have  been  laying  well  for  six 
months  or  over.  They  seem  to  be  all 
right  in  the  morning  or  when  we  feed, 
and  the  next  time  we  go  in  we  find  one 
dead.  We  have  lost  about  15  or  20. 
The  only  ones  we  ever  noticed  droop- 
ing around,  their  combs  turned  black, 
and  they  only  lived  a  short  time.  We 
give  them  a  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
poultry  feed — Surelay,  mill-run  and 
table  scraps.  Sometimes  we  feed  corn, 
barley,  Gyp  corn  and  wheat.  We  keep 
our  chicken-house  clean  and  spray  it, 
and  don't  think  there  are  any  mites  in 
it.  We  give  them  either  condensed 
buttermilk  or  separator  milk  all  ^he 
time.  We  also  feed  green  alfalfa  once 
a  day.   —J.  H.  Y.,  Acampo. 

We  cannot  state  the  cause  of  this 
trouble,  but  will  offer  some  sugges- 
tions. Do  not  feed  sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk sometimes,  and  sweet  separ- 
ator milk  at  other  times.  It  causes 
intestinal  trouble.  If  the  fowls  are 
not  constantly  supplied  with  good 
sharp  grit,  ground  shell,  charcoal,  and 
ground  bone,  provide  them  with  it  at 
once.  Examine  the  hens  to  learn  if 
they  are  abnormally  thin  in  flesh  or 
overfat.  Look  for  indications  of 
worms  in  the  droppings.  Examine  the 
liver  of  one  of  the  dead  fowls  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  liver  is  congested. 
Read  the  item  in  our  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1920,  in  regard  to  aspergillosis. 
If  these  suggestions  do  not  lead  you 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
gives  us  more  exact  particulars  and 
we  will  make  another  attempt  to  help. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


In  the  big  storage  centers  of  the 
East  eggs  are  now  being  stored  at 
prices  a  few  cents  higher  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Keepers 
Association  last  Saturday  it  was  decid- 
ed to  protest  against  the  increased 
assessment  on  the  value  of  land,  dairy 
cattle  and  poultry  in  Sonoma  county. 


Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  poultry  warehouse 
and  mill  at  Rio  Linda  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Suburban  Farm  Lands  Com- 
pany, which  has  established  a  big 
colony  of  chicken  men  at  that  place. 


The  poultry  keeper,  when  culling, 
must  not  be  influenced  by  any  single 
factor,  but  must  consider  all  of  them. 
The  more  rigid  the  culling  the  more 
capable  is  the  flock  management.  It 
is  usually  safe  to  market  at  least  half 
of  the  total  number  of  hens  at  the  end 
of  the  laying  season,  replacing  them 
with  pullets. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  8%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

25,000  Hatching-  Weekly. 
Vigorous,  Pure  Blood  Stock.    Special  attention 
to  mail  orders — safe  delivery.  GUARANTEED 
Anconas.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mi- 
norca?. Brown  Buff,  MaeFarlane  Strain  White 
Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.     Write  for  prices. 
PEERLESS  66  EGG  HATCHER 
Simple,  automatic — $8.75.    Express  Paid. 
D.  E.  DOKE  (Baby  Chicks  since  1908) 
328  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CHAMPION  HEAVY-LAYING  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  My  strain  holds  official 
world's  record  at  two  National  Egg-Laying 
Contests.  The  most  profitable  all-round 
chicken  on  earth.  After  April  1st  hatching 
eggs  reduced  to  $3.00  per  setting;  $10.00  per 
50.  Stanley  S.  Foote.  3923  San  Rafael  Ave., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Fair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay, 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman,  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Guaranteed 
Btrong  and  vigorous  from  our  proven  layers. 
Four  extra  with  each  100;  40  extra  with  each 
1000.  $16.00  per  hundred;  reduction  by  the 
1000.  Write  us  for  April  chicks.  (Refer- 
ence California  National  Bank.)  Address 
James  D.  Yates,  Poultry  Judge,  R.  No.  X,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

THOROUGHBRED  S^  C7~  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Spe- 
cialists— 20  years.  Incubator  lots:  $15.00  and 
$20.00  per  100;  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  No  chicks.  Write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.    Telephone  connection. 

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May.  June,  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks.  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Older  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen,  Campbell.  Calif. 


CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Bufl  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Reduced  prices  for  May 
and  Juno.  Exceptionally  fine  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Also  other  varieties.  Quick  delivery. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


ATKINSON'S    PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard  St.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17e  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


\\  HITK  WYANDOTTES  —  Heavy  -  laying, 
prise-winning  stock.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  per 
15;  $15.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $30.00  per 
100.  Hatches  May  10th  and  18th.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Rt.  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MODEL  POCLTBY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery, 
2 — 306.  San  Jose. 


HAGOOD'S  THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REDS 

— Baby  chicks  and  lelected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1.  504A 
San  Jose. 


BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — 
Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas. $1.50,  and  Blue  Andalusian,  $2.00  per 
setting.    Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 


BARRED     ROCKS,    WHITE  ORPINGTON 

Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50,  $5.00  per 
15:  $14.00  per  100  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 

GOLDCROFTnfUFF  ORPINGTONS— Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrahis.  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  by 
Parcel  Post.  $5.00  for  12.  Prepaid.  John 
Warass.  Motor  Route  A.  Box  101.  Sacramento. 

EGGS  FROM  HOGANIZED  Buff  Orp.  and  B~ 
Leghorns.  Price  and  full  information  upon 
request.    M.  E.  Sayer,  Caruthers,  Calif.- 


BUFF  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Six  dozen.  12 
months  old.  Good  stock,  laying  well.  The 
Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2.  144D,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
our  Hoganized  stock.  Rose  Hill  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Turlock,  Calif. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  catalogue  of  baby 
chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qualities.  Standard 
breeds.    Madera  Hatchery,  Madera. 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.    Maxwell  Hatchery.  Madera,  Cal. 


CHICKENS^  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona.  Cali-f. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A. 
Hall.  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif. 


S.  ft  W.  EGG  FARM,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.— 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
ganized  heavy  layers.    White  Leghorns  only. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  trapnested 
Barred  Rocks.  Baby  chicks.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm.    Fairmead,  Cal. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  Leandro 


Every  Lactein 
fed  CHICK 
is  a  healthy 
one 


Because  it  receives  the  proper 
nourishment  and  tonic  and  is 
free  from  disease  and  ailment  of 
the  growing  chick.  Lactein  Con- 
densed Buttermilk  furnishes  the 
chick's  system  with  LACTIC 
ACID,  developed  to  the  correct 
proportion  for  its  needs. 


Feed  for  Profit 


The  difference  between  the  right 
food  and  tonic  is  just  that  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 
Lactein  Condensed  Buttermilk 
is  the  profitable  food.  It  is  the 
food  that  produces  health — and 
a  healthy  chick  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  heavy  egg  producer. 
Lactein  is  a  proven  food — a 
food  that  is  recognized  by  the 
largest  poultry  raisers  as  the 
most  profitable. 

Put  the  Chicks  on  a  Lactein 
Diet  TODAY! 


A  TRIAL  ORDER 

will  demonstrate  the  super- 
iority of  LACTEIN — it  will 
also  show  you  economy  and 
profit     in     feeding  chicks. 


Your  Poultry  Supply  Dealer  Can 
Supply  You. 

LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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.41. N'T  LIFE  FINE  TODAY ! 

Sure  this  world  is  full  of  trouble; 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't. 
Lord!    I've  had  enough  and  double 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Rain  an'  storm  have  come  to  fret  me; 

Skies  were  often  gray; 
Thorns  an'  branches  have  beset  me 

On  the  road,  but  say! 

Ain't  it  fine  today? 

What's  the  use  of  always  weepin", 

Makin'  trouble  last? 
What's  the  use  of  always  keepin' 

Thinkin'  of  the  past? 
Each  must  have  his  tribulation, 

Water  with  his  wine. 
Life,  it  ain't  no  celebration. 

Trouble!    I've  had  mine; 

But  today  is  fine! 

It's  today  that  I  am  livin', 

Not  a  month  ago: 
Havin',  losin',  takin',  givin', 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow; 

It  may  rain — but  say! 

Ain't  it  fine  today ?— Selected. 
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Home  Circle  Department 


THE  MISSING  ETHEL. 


Ethel  was  very  large  for  a  doll,  and 
of  course  I  was  much  delighted  when 
my  aunt  informed  me  that  she  was  to 
be  mine.  Aside  from  being  large,  and 
having  a  very  extensive  wardrobe, 
Ethel  could  not  have  been  called  hand- 
some. She  had  a  waxen  face,  a  bit 
soiled,  and  yellowed  from  age,  and  her 
hair  was  done  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
— in  a  net.  with  a  huge  thick  braid 
pinned  at  the  back  of  her  head,  under 
the  net.  Ethel  was  very  odd,  indeed; 
for  instead  of  having  feet,  like  a  nor- 
mal up-to-date  doll,  she  had  boots  and 
stockings  painted  right  on  the  plaster 
of  paris  that  her  legs  were  made  of. 
This  had  one  disadvantage;  they  were 
disposed  to  crumble.  . 

All  this  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
what  I  started  to  tell  you  about  is 
how  Ethel  disappeared.  You  would 
naturally  think  that  a  doll  of  Ethel  s 
size  would  be  easy  to  keep  in  sight, 
and  that  is  why  we  were  so  puzzled 
when  she  could  not  be  found.  She 
could  not  run  away;  she  had  no  ene- 
mies who  would  desire  to  kidnap  her 
for  a  ransom;  she  could  not  hide 
about  the  house,  without  being  de- 
tected; and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  carry  her  off  away  from 
the  premises  without  being  seen.  The 
mystery  was  very  deep.  Everybody 
offered  suggestions,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  hit  the  right  thing,  and  Ethel  could 
not  be  found.  t 

Of  course  I  was  nearly  heart- 
broken. I  had  other  dolls — Rosie, 
with  the  brown  curls  and  red  cheeks; 
old  rag  Fanny,  that  my  grandmother 
made  all  by  hand;  Edna  May  (named 
for  the  actress — dear  knows  why), 
with  the  purple  silk  %rock  trimmed 
with  black  lace;  and  three  or  four 
little  dolls  that  I  dressed  myself.  But 
Ethel  was  my  Queen — the  largest  and 
oldest  doll;  nothing  could  take  her 
place.  All  my  friends  liked  Ethel, — 
they  were  awed  by  her  grandeur, — and 
there  was  great  consternation  among 
the  young  people  when  the  news 
spread  that  she  was  missing.  One1  of 
my  playmates  even  advised  advertis- 
ing in  the  paper  for  her! 

I  said  every  one  liked  Ethel,  but 
that  is  wrong.  There  were  two  who 
did  not  like  her — Martha,  the  cook, 
who  said  she  was  always  getting  into 
the  kitchen  (you  would  have  thought 
she  walked  there  all  by  herself),  and 
Romper,  our  collie  dog.  Romper  had 
a  reason,  too,  for  his  aversion.  He 
was  very  fond  of  me,  and  rather  re- 
sented my  attachment  to  all  the  dolls, 
and  to  Ethel  in  particular.  Then,  too, 
he  had  always  seemed  to  look  upon  her 
as  a  person  (probably  because  she 
was  so  large),  and  'had  approached 
her  innumerable  times,  as  though  to 
make  friends.  When  Ethel  did  not 
respond  in  the  way  he  expected,  he 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  she  did  not 
like  him,  and  Romper  was  not  used 
to  being  disliked.  But  what  could 
Romper  do  with  Ethel?  Remember- 
ing the  "Sweet  Little  Doll"  poem,  I 
searched  the  back  and  front  yards — 
that  was  easy,  but  Ethel  was  not 
there.  / 


It  must  have  been  three  weeks  later 
that  my  uncle  made  a  trip  to  the 
small,  narrow  chimney  close,  where  he' 
kept  certain  yellow  documents  that 
seemed  useless  to  every  one  excepting 
himself.  The  closet  was  little  used, 
because  it  was  on  the  floor,  near  the 
fireplace — so  near,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
almost  hot.  Uncle  did  not  mind.  He 
said,  "People  will  not  go  there  and 
disturb  my  documents" — and  they  did 
not. 

On  this  day,  uncle  went  to  the 
closet,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later 
we  heard  a  smothered  exclamation. 
"What  is  all  this  pudding  in  here?" 
he  roared.  "Pudding,  all  over  my 
papers!"  The  closet  was  rather  dark, 
so  that  had  to  get  used  to  the  light 
before  you  could  see  much. 

"It  cannot  be  pudding,  Frank,"  my 
mother  answered,  as  we  all  rushed 
to  the  spot. 

When  we  brought  a  light,  what  do 
you  suppose  we  saw?  A  familiar 
form  —  the  figure  of  the  long-lost 
Ethel,  and  her  poor  waxen  face  and 
neck  were  quite  melted — puddingy, 
in  fact,  as  uncle  had  stated. 

We  never  proved  how  it  all  hap- 
pened, but  of  course  we  made  our  own 
explanations  of  the  mystery.  We  de- 
cided that  Romper,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
and  seeing  the  little  door  open,  had 
taken  up  poor  Ethel  by  the  skirt  and 
carried  her  to  this  place,  where,  he 
probably  reasoned,  she  would  be  out 
of  the  way  tor  a  time;  but,  although 
I  questioned  him  about  this,  he  never 
would  answer. 

Now  comes  the  really  funny  part  of 
my  story.  Poor  Ethel's  waxen  face 
was  quite  disfigured,  and  I  used  to 
feel  like  crying  every  time  I  saw  her. 
It  was  almost  as  bad  as  not  finding 
her  at  all.  But  one  day,  as  I  was 
examining  her  closely,  I  saw  a  bit  of 
a  crack  in  the  wax  over  her  eye,  and 
thinking  that  she  could  not  possibly 


look  worse,  I  pried  the  wax  still  more 
with  my  fingernail.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  behold  a  clean,  brown, 
painted  eyebrow  on  the  material  un- 
derneath the  wax.  Hastily  I  removed 
more  wax,  until  I  had  her  face  clean. 
Her  features  were  the  same  beneath 
— all  painted  nicely — and  to  my  joy  I 
saw  I  had  a  brand-new  Ethel — new 
enough,  at  any  rate,  even  if  her  cheeks 
were  not  quite  so  pink  as  formerly!  — 
The  Christian  Work. 


H  4  NOT  SHOE  EASTS. 


A  set  of  shoe  lasts  is  a  very  good 
investment  for  any  farmer  or  fanner's 
wife.  Shoes  of  almost  any  size  may 
be  mended  with  the  three  sizes  of 
lasts.  One  can  buy  a  regular  shoe- 
maker's outfit,  but  most  of  it  is  not 
useful.  It  is  easier  to  tell  how  to  half- 
sole  a  shoe  than  it  is  to  do  it  well. 

But  getting  rid  of  rough  places  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shoe,  or  getting  shoe- 
nails  pounded  down,  is  worth  having  a 
set  of  lasts  for.  An  ordinary  farm 
hammer  may  be  used  and  an  awl  and 
box  of  short  sole  nai,ls  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  tack  a  loose  sole  and 
add  weeks  to  the  life  of  the  shoe.  Also 
a  few  nails  in  the  middle  of  the  sole 
will  stop  the  squeak  that  is  so  annoy- 
ing. 


HOT  fVATEB  WHOEESOMi:. 


A  cup  of  hot  water  taken  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  will,  often  pre- 
vent a  bilious  attack.  Hot  water  as  a 
beverage  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
especially  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  weak.  It  should  be  taken  before 
each  meal.  A  little  lemon  juice 
makes  it  more  palatable. 


Sweets  for  small  children  should 
be  simple  and  include  honey  and 
maple  syrup — no  rich  cakes  or  pastry. 


To  Realize  Your  Ideal  Home  -  - 
Give  Thought  to  its  Furniture 

for  on  your  choice  of  furniture  and  furnishings  depends  your  realization  of 
the  beauty  and  comfort  pictured  in  the  ideal  home  you  are  striving  to  attain. 


Send  for  the  FREE  books  of  Furniture  Styles  and  Fashions 

issued  by  Barker  Bros. — the  West's  Greatest  Furniture  Store — and  get  from 
them  the  Ideas  and  Plans  that  have  helped  others  make  successful  homes 
through  the  right  choice  of  Furniture.  Barker  Bros,  issue  many  booklets, 
magazines  and  catalogs  designed  to  help  the  home-maker.  They  are  as  help- 
ful as  style  books  to  the  home  dressmaker.  They  are  all  FREE,  but  are  sent 
only  on  request.   To  get  them  just  send  a  postal  or  letter  saying, 

"Put  my  name  on  your  mailing;  list" 


734  South 
Broadway 


E  iS  TAB  Z.  I  S  H  E  D  -  IBB  O 

Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes. 


Los  Angeles 
California 


THE  GARDEN  IN  MAY. 


May  is  the  planting  mon^h  for  ten- 
der plants  and  for  summerblooming 
bulbs  in  places  where  April  is  too 
frosty. 

May  is  the  month  to  learn  the  value 
of  the  mulch,  and  then  one  will  prac-  .. 
tice  it   all   the  year.   The  clippings 
from  the  lawn  furnish  a  continuous 
supply  of  mulch;  make  a  thick  carpet 
of  it  around  all  newly  transplanted 
seedlings.    It  protects  the  soil  from 
the  thirsty  air  and  it  lowers  the  tem-  4 
perature  a  little — reducing  to  a  mini-  I 
mum  the  shock  of  transplanting.  It 
also  promotes  the  growth  from  late-  7 
sown  seeds,  which  might  perish  from 
lack  of  moisture  just  after  germina-  I 
tion.    The  more  frequently  the  lawn 
is  cut.  the  better  are  the  clippings  for  I 
a  mulch.    Not  only  do  they  have  the  M 
summer  use   described,   but   in   the  ^ 
rainy  season  they  cushion  the  stroke  I 
of  the  heavy  raindrops  and  protect  ; 
the  surface  from  crusting. 

May  is  the  starting  time  for  the  j 
gorgeous  autumn  display  of  chrysan-  A 
themums.    Start  the  plants  from  cut-  1 
tings  of  the  vigorous  spring  shoots  i 
from  the  old  stock.   Cut  loose  entirely  I 
from  the  old  roots  and  trust  the  soft  I 
tissue  to  make  better  new  ones  for  it-'fl 
self.    Some  growers  do  best  with  tip 
cuttings — the  top  six  or  eight  inches  9 
of  the  new  shoot  planted  two-thirds  ' 
of  its  length  in  the  ground,  but  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stems  also  do  well. 
For  grand  color  effects  in  the  Califor- 
nia open-air  garden  all  through  the  Jl 
autumn  and  early  winter,  the  chrys-  | 
anthemum  has  no  rival. 

Pinch  the  early  bloom  shoots  out  otfl 
new  carnation  plants:  it  will  cause 
them  to  grow  more  stocky  for  later 
bloom. 

Start  new  plants  of  herbaceous  an-«| 
nuals  and  perennials  for  fall  bloom- 
ing. Seed  sown  so  late  in  the  open\j 
ground  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
litter  to  keep  the  soil  surface  moist,  j 

Dahlia  tubers  may  be  planted  out 
for  early  fall  bloom.  Vinos  should  be< 
watched  and  undesirable  shoots  short-, 
ened  or  pinched  out. 

Keep  the  sweet  peas  from  liiakin? 
pods  if  you  desire  continuous  bloour 
Mulch  the  surface  to  keep  the  root* 
in  moist  soil  and  water  well.  Drench 
the  foliage  well  to  keep  down  red 
spider.  Keep  the  spent  pansies  picked 
and  prevent  seed  formation. — Califor^ 
nia  Garden  Flowers. 


APPETIZING  WALNUT  EECIPKS. 


Salmon  Salad.— One  of  the  most  ap- 
petizing salads  that  has  been  devised 
is  made  by  combining  walnuts,  salmon 
and  celery.  Use  1  small  can  of 
salmon,  drained  and  picked  to  pieces,, 
%  cup  of  walnuts  broken  fine,  one  cup 
of  crisp  celery  cut  fine,  two  sweet 
pickles  chopped.  Mix  with  a  good 
dressing  just  before  serving  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves. 

Cheese  Salad.  —  Every  housewife 
uses  cottage  cheese,  and  this  salad 
can  be  made  by  combining  equal  parts 
of  it  with  ground  walnuts,  adding  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  mixing  in  a 
little  finely-cut  celery,  and  a  littl* 
chopped  parsley,  with  sweet  cream. 
Make  into  small  balls,  roll  in  ground 
walnuts,  place  upon  lettuce  leaves  and 
add  mayonnaise  and  cream  to  top. 

Rice  Nut  Loaf.— Use  1  cup  of 
chopped  walnuts,  1  cup  of  bread 
crumbs,  lVt  cup  of  cooked  rice.  1  egg 
beaten.  To  this  add  small  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  a  little  sage,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Stir  all  together  and 
place  In  well-buttered  pan.  Bake  hi 
hour.    Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Sutrared  Walnuts.— The  quickest  and 
easiest  as  well  as  the  most  delightful 
of  confections,  made  with  1  cup  of 
sugar,  4  teaspoonsful  of  water;  boil 
until  it  spins  a  thread,  then  add  about 
2  cups  walnuts,  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
hardens  on  the  walnuts.  A  little  salt 
improves  the  flavor. 

Oatmeal  Not  Cookies.— Here's  a  de- 
licious pastry,  made  with  2  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter,  2  cups 
of  flour,  2  eggs,  1  cup  chopped  wal- 
nuts, 1  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  1  cup  of  oatmeal; 
mix  wiih  the  hands  and  roll  into  small 
balls:  flatten  them  out  and  bake  them 
on  buttered  tins  in  slow  oven. 


— 
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\  \  MNG  FRUIT  WITHOUT  SUGAR, 


The  housewife  is  facing  a  problem 
that  will  materially  lessen  the  supply 
of  canned  goods  for  winter  use;  the 
shortage  and  high  price  of  sugar — but 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always 
a  way.  It  now  comes  to  light  that 
fruit  may  be  successfully  canned  with- 
out sugar,  and  that  it  may  be  added 
later,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  prices 
may  reach  a  more  satisfactory  level. 
This  "no  sugar"  process  may  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  simply  adding 
hot  water  in  the  place  of  hot  syrup. 

This  scheme  has  also  worked  in  the 
canning  of  certain  vegetables  by  sub- 
si  ituting  salt  for  sugar  and  then  add- 
ing other  seasoning  to  taste  when 
serving.  To  can  without  sugar  it  must 
be  done  the  day  the  fruit  is  picked. 
To  cull  and  clean  the  fruit,  place  in 
a  strainer  and  pour  cold  water  over 
it.  Pack  the  product  carefully  in  hot 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans  until  full.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  the  product  in  the 
"hot  jars.  Place  rubbers  and  caps  in 
position,  not  tight.  If  using  tin  cans 
seal  completely.  Place  product  in  the 
sterilizer  vat  and  sterilize  for  the 
length  of  time  given  below,  according 
to  the  particular  type  of  outfit  used. 
Hot  water  bath,  home-made  or  com- 
mercial, 30  minutes.  Water  seal,  214 
degrees,  20  minutes;  5  pounds  steam 
pressure,  12  minutes;  10  pounds  steam 
pressure,  10  minutes.  After  sterilized 
remove  the  filled  containers.  Seal 
jars;  invert  to  cool  and  test  the  joints. 
Wrap  in  paper  to  prevent  bleaching 
and  store  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  If  tin 
cans  are  used  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  plunge  them  into  cold 
■water  immediately  after  sterilization 
to  cool  them  quickly. 


RECIPES  FOR  KILLING  FLIES. 


The  U.  S.  Government  makes  the 
following  suggestion  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  house  flies.   Formaldehyde  and 


sodium  salicylate  are  the  two  best  fly 
poisons,  for  they  are  not  a  poison  to 
children  i  they  are  convenient  to 
handle;  the  dilutions  are  simple  and 
they  attract  the  flies. 

A  formaldehyde  solution  may  be 
made  by  adding  3  teaspoons  of  the 
concentrated  formaldehyde  solution, 
commercially  known  as  formalin,  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

For  a  container,  use  an  ordinary 
thin-edged  drinking  glass  and  fill  or 
partially  fill  with  the  solution.  A 
saucer,  or  small  plate,  in  which  is 
placed  a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper, 
cut  the  size  of  the  dish,  is  put,  bot- 
tom up,  over  the  glass.  The  whole  is 
then  quickly  inverted,  a  match  placed 
under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  the 
container  is  ready  for  use.  As  the 
solution  dries  out  of  the  saucer,  the 
liquid  seal  at  the  edge  of  the  glass  is 
broken  and  more  liquid  flows  out  onto 
the  plate.  Thus  the  paper  is  always 
kept  moist. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  MEALS. 


The  average  woman  has  two  prob- 
lems in  planning  meals:  balancing 
them  for  adults  and  providing  proper 
food  for  children  without  extra  cook- 
ery. It  is  more  essential  that  chil- 
dren be  fed  meals  which  replenish 
waste  of  every  portion  of  the_  body 
than  for  adults.  If  the  child  has  an 
abnormal  appetite,  or  abnormal  crav- 
ing for  sweets,  it  is  quite  often  an 
indication  of  inadequate  foods. 

Foods  suited  to  children  under  six 
are  whole  milk  used  plain  or  in  cream 
soups,  milk  puddings,  custards, 
cereals,  cocoa,  and  plenty  of  eggs  and 
butter. 

For  very  young  children,  vegetables 
should  be  washed  or  chopped  fine  and 
should  be  served  in  the  water  in  which 
they  are  cooked.  Gas  producing  vege- 
tables as  turnips,  boiled  cabbage  and 
beans  should  not  be  fed  to  small  chil- 
dren. 


(OTS  of  chores  about  the  farm — up 
late  and  early — out  in  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er. Farm  folks  need  a  food-drink,  like 
GhirardeUi's  Ground  Chocolate — deli- 
cious, rich,  strengthening!  A  steaming 
cup  of  GhirardeUi's  has  saved  many  an 
exposure  from  developing  into  a  serious 
illness.  Made  in  a  jiffy,  too! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  y%  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans-r- 
at the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " ' Gear-ar-delly" 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


(F3) 


San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELLIS 

Ground  Chocolate 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded    first    prize    wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs. 
Martinez,  Cal. 


Kill  AH  Flies  I  "SLSSS^ 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
~^*\  frl-A^F/frjZrfryfo-^.^ cheap  Lasts allsea- 
t^lA9KraLH^%®T80n'  Made  of  metal. 

can't  spill  ortipover; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 


'anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid.  J1.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Enjoy  city  comforts 

Install  a  Pacific  Water  Closet  in 
your  home. 

Pacific  Water  Closets  are  efficient 
in  action,  attractive  in  appearance 
and  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  equalled  in  quality  by  only 
one  other  brand,  you  pay  no  more 
for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  than 
you  would  for  inferior  brands. 

All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  de- 
fects in  workmanship  or  materials. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBINGCFIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices  : 
67  New  Monteomery  Sl.  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 


IfpiUi 


!  ! 


Live  Dealers 
Recommend  Oil  Stoves 
Equipped  With  KEROGAS  Burners 

Advantages  of  the  KEROGAS  Burner  in  perfecting  the  operation 
of  oil  stoves  are  so  fully  demonstrated  that  live  dealers  everywhere 
now  handle  and  recommend  one  or  more  makes  of  Kerogas- 
equipped  oil  stoves.  The  KEROGAS  Burner  makes  an  oil  stove  act 
like  a  gas  range.  It  virtually  duplicates  the  cooking  efficiency  and 
instant  heat  control  of  the  best  type  of  gas  range. 

With  the  KEROGAS  Burner  you  can  have  instantly  any  degree  of 
heat  required— quick,  slow,  intense  or  simmering— by  simply  turning 
a  control  wheel.  This  spells  efficiency  and  economy— you  cook  better 
without  waste! 

Burning  common  kerosene  or 
coal  oil,  in  combination  with  air,  the 
Kerogas  Burner  Produces  a  clean, 
powerful,  double  flame  —  "a  flame" 
within  a  flame"— concentrated  direct- 
ly on  the  cooking  vessel.  "Scattered 
beat"  means  waste  that  detracts  from 
cooking  results  and  adds  to  fuel  cost. 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes  a 
large  proportion  of  air  with  the  oil  it  burns.  This  special  aerating 
process  insures  not  only  a  highly  concentrated  flame,  but  also  a  sub- 
stantial fuel  saving— as  air  costs  nothing!  KEROGAS  Burner  is  built  of 
simple  construction.  No  complicated  parts  to  require  adjustment. 
Made  from  one  piece  of  genuine  brass;  rust,  leak  and  "fool-proof." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  demonstration  of  the  magic  KEROG  AS 
"flame  within  a  flame." 

DEALERS'  NOTE— Hie  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  various 
excellent  brands  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  KEROGAS  Burners. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO.,  1 2 19  First  Are..  Milwaukee.Wit. 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens.  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


hook  for  This  Mark  on  the  Burners 
of  the  Oil  Stove  You  Buy 


Burner 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  April  28,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  local 
wheat  market  this  week.  A  very  strong  under- 
tone prevails  and  this  is  accentuated  by  the 
recent  increase  of  Hour  quotations  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  weak  with  little  demand. 
Feed  is  quoted  slightly  lower,  and  it  is  stated 
that  if  the  demand  does  not  become  more 
active  it  may  go  below  $3.00. 

Feed   83.10®  3.20 

Shipping   Nominal 

OATS. 

While  no  changes  are  made  in  oat  prices 
this  week  the  grain  is  weak,  in  sympathy  with 
barley.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  de- 
mand for  either  grain. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  $3.0563.15 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  .  .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

The  local  market  has  been  practically 
cleaned  up  in  white  Egyptian..  Otherwise,  the 
market  is  featureless. 

Egyptian,  white   Nominal 

do.    brown   83.20®  3.30 

California  83.15®  3.25 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
707  tons.  Practically  all  of  this  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  as  the  railroad  tie-up 
prevented  receipts  earlier  in  the  week.  With 
light  receipts  for  two  weeks  the  market  has 
been  fairly  bare  of  hay  and  nothing  was  of- 
fered for  open  sale.  Apparently  the  embargo 
on  hay  shipments  has  now  been  lifted  and 
this  week's  arrivals  are  expected  to  be  fairly 
large.  As  for  some  time  past  this  week's 
receipts  have  been  from  Nevada  and  Oregon, 
and  some  of  it  was  on  the  way  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  cutting  of  the  first  crop  of  al- 
falfa is  progressing  in  many  sections,  and  it 
is  expected  on  this  market  in  the  next  two  or 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00® 38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $33.00  ft  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00®  40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay   Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $3S.00®37.00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00®  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $29.00 ft 32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c  @  $1.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  condition  for  feedstuffs  shows 
no  change.    Rolled  oats  and  rolled  barley  are 
lower,  while  alfalfa  products  are  strong  and 
cracked  corn  fairly  steady. 

Rolled  Barley   $06.00  ft  68.00 

Rolled  Oats   $65.00® 68.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®  60.00 

Cracked  Corn   $71.00@72.0U 

POTATOES,   ONION'S,  ETC. 
(Wholesale   prices  made   by  commission 
houses.) 

New  potatoes  are  coming  in  in  increasing 
quantity  and  another  dollar  per  hundred  has 
been  taken  from  their  price.  Old  potatoes 
have  not  been  in  great  demand  and  the  slack 
buying  brought  lower  prices  all  along  the 
line.  Onions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stronger 
and  higher.  Tomatoes  are  again  coming  in 
after  the  rail  tie-up.  and  the  price  of  last 
week  was  lowered.  Receipts  of  all  vegetables 
are  becoming  much  better  and  the  demand  is 
showing  an  increase. 

Peas.  Bay,  lb.  .'  5®  8c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  10  ft  15c 

do.    wax.  lb  15  ft  20c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Celery,  crate   $2.50®  5.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    English,  doz  $2.0062.25 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  $3.00®  3.50 

Spinach    $1.00®  1.50 

Asparagus,  ib  3®  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  $1.00®  1.50 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  box  $3.00<g4.00 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  $1.25®  1.75 

Summer  Squash.  40  lbs  $1.75  ft  2.00 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  River,  fancy,  cwt  86.00  ft  6.50 

do.    Choice,  cwt  $5.00  ft  5.75 

do.    Oregon  Burbank,  cwt.  ... $6.75® 7.52 

do,    Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $7.00  ft  7.50 

do.    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $7.00  ft  7.50 

do.    New  Garnets,  cwt  $8.00 ft 9.05 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   $6.0066.25 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs  $1.00  ft  1.25 

Garlic,   lb  30  6 35c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.    Buying  prices  made  on 
sample.) 

The  bean  market  is  showing  much  greater 
activity.  The  buying  has  been  freer  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  inquiry  is  very  en- 
couraging. 

Variety  New  Crop 

Bayos   $10.25  ft  10.50 

Blackeyes   $7.30  ft  7.50 

Cranberry   $6.00®  6.25 

WORTH  A  BIG  FARM 

Bale  your  own  and  neighbors'  hay;  100 

days  work  earns  $1000  to  $2000  a  season  with  the 
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Power  Press  or  Teactor  Baler,  Junior  Belt,  Juniors  with 
extension  frames,  combined  press  and  engines,  horse 

Kwer  press,  1  horse  baJer  to  neaviest  two  home  presn. 
e  risrnt  kind  of  a  press  for  your  needs.  Presses  bo'iRht 
from  ud  20  years  auto  still  in  use.  Send  today  for  complete 
catalog  or  write  as  your  needs  and  we  will  advise  yon 
size  of  press  needed  for  your  work, 

K.  C.  HAY  PRESS  CO.  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

H.  C.  SHAW.  CO.,  Stockton.  Cal..  Distributors. 


Pinks   $6.40  ©6.65 

Red  Mexican   $9.00  6  9.25 

Garbanzos   $9.50«9  75 

Large  Whites   $6.25 ft  6.40 

Small  Whites  $6.00@6.10 

Limas.   Ass'n  prices   $10.40 ft  10.45 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices   $10.50 

Limas.  S.  F.  nrices   10.50 ft  10.75 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $10.50610.75 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  nrices  made  by  Commission 

houses.) 

The  poultry  market  is  getting  down  to  a 
more  normal  basis.  The  various  holidays  arc 
now  past,  and  buying  is  for  the  normal  eon- 
sumption.  Empty  coops  are  now  being  re- 
turned remilarlv  to  the  growers  and  no  more 
delav  is  looked  for  from  that  source,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  growers  are  making 
larger  shipments  than  for  a  long  time.  All 
descriptions  were  sold  at  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  Friers  and  young  roosters  are 
coming  in  more  slowly. 

Broilers.  1  lb.  and  tinder  3.1  ft. 18c 

do.    1  lb.  to  1%   38  ft  40c 

do.    over  1V|  lbs  45 ft 50c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  55  ft  58c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  40  ft  45c 

do.    Leghorns   38  ft  42c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   50  ft  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  ft  25c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. ..50 ft 53c 

do.,  live  .  45o 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33  ft  35c 

do.    old.  ner  lb   28ft30e 

^miahs,  per  lb  55  ft  60c 

Ducks,  voting,  lb  30  ft  35c 

do.    old.  lb  28  ft  30c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20 ft 24c 

do.  dressed   28  ft  32c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $3.00®4.00 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

With  the  clearing  up  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion the  butter  market  showed  more  strength 
early  In  the  week,  and  quite  a  few  cars 
started  for  the  East.  The  dealers  having  a 
surplus  of  butter  got  rid  of  their  stock  in  this 
manner,  and  then  the  shipments  fell  away. 
Towards  the  last,  of  the  week  the  market  be- 
came weaker.  During  the  past  week  115.276 
pounds  of  butter  was  placed  in  storage  and 
234.771  pounds  taken  out.  Most  of  this  re- 
moval was  for  shipment.  Of  the  withdrawals 
102.432  pounds  were  taken  out  in  one  day — 
almost  the  amount  of  the  total  "in"  for  the 
entire  week.  Present  figures  show  only  226.- 
063  pounds  on  hand,  compared  with  337.556 
pounds  on  hand  a  week  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   55      55%  55      55      54  53% 

Prime  lsts  .  .   

EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

All  grades  of  eggs,  especially  extras,  were 
strong  this  week.  This  firmness  in  the  face 
of  heavy  receipts  and  the  fact  that  compar- 
atively few  eggs  are  being  shipped  at  this 
time  has  caused  considerable  gossip.  During 
the  past  week  shipments  of  only  eight  cars 
are  made.  Five  of  these  were  to  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  only  three  to  Eastern 
points.  Eggs  are  now  crowding  the  ice 
houses.  The  past  week  showed  the  stock 
on  hand  increased  by  16.130  cases,  making  the 
total  84.250.  compared  with  50.031  a  year 
ago.  Incidentally  this  week's  increase  of  over 
16.000  may  be  compared  with  interest  with 


the  5.000  increase  during  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   41W  43      434  43      43%  43 

Prime  lsts  ..      37      38%  38%  .. 
Ex.  pullets  38      38  %  40      39%  40%  39 
Undersized   30%  32      32      32%  32  32 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  fancy  stock  of  California  cheese 
showed  a  little  more  strength  this  week,  while 
firsts  of  California  flats  were  unchanged.  The 
Oregon  product  is  in  strong  hands  and  prices 
are  maintained. 

California  lats.  fancy   24 %c 

do.    Firsts   21  %c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy  25c 

Oregon  Triplets   27e 

do,    Y.  A  30%o 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

It  is  reported  that  the  stock  of  ice  house 
apples  is  getting  low  and  will  probably  not 
last  much  more  than  another  month.  As  a 
consequence  prices  of  apples  are  somewhat 
higher  and  mav  go  to  higher  levels.  Straw- 
berries are  arriving  in  fair  Quantities,  but  in 
many  cases  the  quality  is  inferior.  The  high 
price  and  the  fact  that  the  berries  are  not 
first  class  is  holding  down  their  popularity, 
Canners  are  reported  to  be  paying  16  cents  a 
pound. 

Apnles.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  $3.25 ft  3.50 
do.    Newtown  Pippins,  Calif.  $2.75ft3.25 

do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Strawberries,  crate.  15  baskets.  .  $2  50ft3.25 

do.    Drawer  90c®  1.2  5 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Navel  oranges  receded  25  cents  from  last 
week's  high  prices,  and  $6.75  was  the  top 
which  any  of  this  description  brought.  There 
are  still  some  Arizona  grapefruit  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  »4.F*0*a5  00 

do.    choice.  boT   *3  50ft4  OO 

do.    Standard,  box   «  wiosnn 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  *5.25ftfl.75 

Valencia*     $4.60ft5.BO 

Grapefruit.  Cabf  .  bnv   $2  7563.26 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
(Prices  to  Growers.) 
The  price  of  18%  to  20  cents  for  raisins 
was  made  by  one  packer  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  stated  that  it  has  not  proved 
attractive  to  buyers.  No  other  grower  has 
yet  named  a  price,  nor  have  prices  been 
named  on  any  other  fruit  of  the  1920  crop. 

Raisins.  1920   18>Aft20c 

Prunes — 40-50s.  1919   17  ft  18c 

do.    50-flOs   14c 

do.    «0-70s   12e 

do.    70.80«   lie 

do.    80-908   10  He 

HONEY. 
(Price  to  Growers.) 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  honey 
in  certain  places  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  sugar,   and  it  is  stated  that  last  year's 
crop  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

Water  White   18  ft  19c 

Light  Amber  15  ft  16c 

Amber   14  ft  15c 

RICE. 

The  domestic  market  is  quiet.  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia Japan  rice  is  held  at  $10.75  for  May 
delivery:  $11  for  June,  and  $11.25  for  July. 
Choice  is  quoted  25  cents  less. 


LOS  ANGELES 


LI 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  1  ran.  is. ...  April  21.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  in  some- 
what of  a  quandary — made  so  by  the  railroad 
tie-up.  uncertain  feed  conditions,  and  the  un- 
loading of  Government  refrigerated  beef. 
Meanwhile,  slaughterers  are  reaching  out  for 
such  grassers  as  are  available,  and  are  paying 
around  the  quotations  here  given.  The  Chi- 
cago market  is  inundated  with  cattle  accu- 
mulated during  the  strike  period,  and  the 
price  situation  is  demoralized. 
Steers.  No.  I,  1000-1200  lbs..  10%«ll%c 
do.    No.   I,   1200-1400  lbs..  .  10  >i  ft  lie 

do.    2nd  quality    8     ft  9Hc 

do    thin    6Hft  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   8>A  ft  8c 

do.    2nd  quality   7%  ft  8c 

do.    common  to  thin   3    ft  5c 

Bulls  and  Stairs,  good   5     (ft  5i£c 

do.    fair    4     ®  4%e 

do.    thin    3%  6  4c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%  613c 

do.    medium   10  "ft  11c 

do.    heavy    8     ft  10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  moves  on  an 
even  keel  as  to  supply,  demand  and  price. 
Milk  lambs  are  becoming  somewhat  more 
plentiful,  with  a  resulting  tendency  to  much 
lower  prices.  However,  the  straightening  out 
of  the  railroad  tie-up  will  favor  movement 
Eastward  and  avoid  a  glutting  of  the  local 
market . 

Lambs,  milk   13 ft  14c 

do.    yearling   10  ft  lie 

Sheep,  wethers    9ft  10c 

do.    ewes    8ft  8%c 

HOGS — An  even  run  of  hogs  to  this  mar- 
ket, coupled  with  normal  demand,  has  left 
our  quotations  of  last  week  undisturbed.  A 
substantial  premium  is  offered  over  quota- 
tions, however,  for  hard,  grain-fed  hogs  of 
the  light  and  medium  weights. 
Hogs,  hard,  fat  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  16%  c 

do.    150-225  lbs  16  Uc 

do.    225-300  lbs  16  Wc 

do.    300-400  lbs  16 Vic 

Los  .Angeles,  April  27.  1920. 
CATTLE^ — Receipts  a  little  better  the  past 
week  and  market  slow  and  lower  beef  market 


dull,  and  some  grass  cattle  arriving.  Buyers 
in  consequence  were  bidding  50c  lower  for 
everything. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  1000  ft  1100  lbs  $9.50®  11.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $9.00  ft  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $8.00 ft  8.50 

Canners     $4.50ft  5.50 

HOGS— Coming  in  a  little  more  freely  and 
demand  hardly  so  strong  the  past  week.  What 
arrived,  however,  brought  steady  prices, 
though  buyers  were  less  eager  for  supplies. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275ft350  lbs.  $12.00®12.50 
Heavy  averag'g  225 ft 275  lbs  $14.00 ft  14.50 
Light   $15.50616.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— Lambs  continue  in  good  demand 
and  firm.  A  few  ewes  and  yearlings  were  in 
the  past  week.    They  sold  fairly  at  quotations. 

I  Prime   wethers   $9.00611.00 

Yearlings   $9.50610  50 

Prime  ewee  $8 .50  ft  9.50 

Lambs   $14.00  ft  16.00 

Spring  lambs   $15.00616.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  April  27.  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts.  574.  Grain  and 
pulp  fed  steers.  $12.506  13.50:  choice.  $11.50 
ft  12.50;  good  to  choice.  $10.50611.50: 
medium  to  good.  $9.50610.50;  fair  to  good. 
$8.7569.50;  common  to  fair.  $7.50  68.75: 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  $11611.50;  good  to 
choice.  $10.25®11;  medium  to  good.  $8,756 
10.25;  fair  to  medium.  $7.50  6  8.75:  canners, 
$5.50  ft  7.50:  bulls,  $6  ft  9;  prime  light  calves. 
$15617:  medium.  $10616;  heavy.  $7610; 
Blockers  and  feeders.  $7.60  ft  8.50. 

HOGS  —  Steady:  receipts.  118.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.25®  16.75;  medium.  $16,766 
16.25;  rough  heavy.  $14.25614.75;  pigs. 
$12.50616. 

SHEEP — Steady;  no  receipts.  Spring  lambs. 
$17619:  Eastern.  $17618.60;  light  valley. 
$15.76617;  heavy,  $14.25  ft  15.75;  common 
to  medium.  $11  ft  14.50:  yearlings.  $15  ft 
16.50:  wethers.  $14.50ftl5.25;  ewes.  $10ft 
14. 


I.ok  Angeles,  April 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  dropped  off  last  week.  The  ar- 
rivals were  317.800  pounds  against  405.300 
pounds  the  week  before.  While  there  was 
little  trading  a  good  consumptive  demand  was 
reported,  and  prices  ruled  steady  throughout 
the  week  at  last  week's  closing  figures. 

Fresh  California  extra  creamery   55c 

do.    prime  first   53c 

do,    first   52e 

EGOS. 

There  was  also  a  dropping  off  in  the  re-  : 
ceipts  of  eggs,  arrivals  by  rail  being  only  1740 
cases.  againBt  2113  cases  the  week  before.  A 
good  street  demand  was  had  throughout  the 
week  and  quite  a  number  were  put  into  -old 
storage.  Hence  the  higher  prices  and  strung 
tone  of  the  market. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   42c  I 

do.    case  count   39c  , 

do    Pullets   39c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  still  coming  in  freely  and  sale 
is  slow.  What  are  selling,  however,  brought 
steady  prices.  Friers  are  scarce  and  in  fair 
demand.  Hens  selling  well  at  old  prices.  Few 
turkey-  and  ducks  coming  in,  and  demand  is  1 
fair. 

Broilers.  1  to  1  V*  lbs  28* 

do.    1%  to  1  ,  lbs  34c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Hens   35  6  40e 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Ducks   25637* 

Turkeys   37  6  44c 

Geese   27e 

VEGETABLES. 
More  summer  vegetables  on  the  market  the 
past  week  and  prices  worked  lower.  Demand 
very  fair,  however,  at  the  prices.  New  pota- 
toes coming  in  more  freely  and  old  potatoes, 
are  lower  and  demand  light.  No  new  receipts. 
01.!  onions  out  of  the  market.  New  silverskin 
and  Bermudas  now  control.  Peas  are  coming 
freely  and  market  slow  and  lower.  Lettuce  | 
slow  sale  but  steady.  Cabbage  dull  and 
lower.  String  beans  lower  and  slow  sale. 
Summer  squash  steady.  We  quote  from 
growers. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  .  .  .  .  $6.50  ft  7.00 

do.    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $7.00  ft  7.50, 

do.      New.    Ill  SK.OII  r„  <1.00 

Onions.  Imixnal  Valley  Silver  Skin  $3.25 ft  3.50' 

do.    Bermuda,    irate  $2.76ft3.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.00  ft  1.2s] 

Lettuce,   crate   40ft50q 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25 ft  2.00 

Peas,  lb  4  6lfl 

Celery,  crate   $3  (Ki  ft  4.50 

Carrots,  doz.  hunches    .'ton:»5a 

Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  8  6  IS 

Summer  Squash.  Imperial  Valley.  4 -ban- 
ket crate  $1.00  ft  1.39 

String  beans,  green,  lb  15ft  lftej 

do,    wax.  lb  12  613d 

do.     Kentucky    II.  1 8  ft- 20*1 

BERRIES. 

Market  is  well  supplied  and  demand  food  at. 
old  pru^s     Quality  of  the  offerings  good  We 

quote  from  growers — 

Fancy  30-basket  crates   $4.00ft4.2l| 

Poor  to  Choice.  30-basket  crate.  .$3.00  ft  3.50] 
FRUITS. 

But  few  apples  are  offering  now  and  thai 
market   is  higher  for  what  are  coming  ial 
Loquat  steady  and  selling  fairly  well. 
Apples.  Jonathan,  packed  box.  .  .  .$3  0<>ft  3.5M 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  S3  on  ft  3.501 
do.  Yellow  Newtown   Pippins.  .$.'100 ft> 3.50.1 

Lonuals,  lbs  7  ft  1 2sj 

BEANS. 

If  anything,  the  market  was  duller  the  Ptsfl 
week  than  the  one  before.  Even  blackejsB 
were  neglected.    We  quote  from  growers— J 

lamas,  per  cwt  $0  00 

Large  white,  per  .  wt  .  .$5.25 ft  5.50; 

Small  white.  t».r  cwt  $5. 25 ft  5 .50 

Blackeyes.   per  cwt  $6. 50ft  7.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3  00  ft  3.26 

Pink,  cwt  $6.76 

HAY. 

There  were  no  receipts  and  nothing  doing. 
The  dairy  people  still  using  green  alfalfa  from 
nearby  growers.  Prices,  however,  unchanged, 
though  purely  nominal.     We  quote  f.  o.  M 

Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $27.00ft  30.0$ 

Oat  hay    tun   530  ( 10  ft  : 114.00 

Alfalfa.   Northern    ton   $31  on  ft  33.00 

do.     local,  ton   $32. Ooft  34.00 

Straw   $1 4. 1 10  ft  16.00 

ALFALFA. 

Commenting  on  the  alfalfa  situation 
throughout  the  State,  the  Alfalfa  Growers  oi 
California.  Inc.  ha-  this  to  say:  ConsiileraMs 
more  new  bay  has  come  into  the  market  this 
last  week,  with  price  holding  firm  around 
$37.00  on  the  choi.-e  varieties  of  alfalfa  and 
from  all  pearances  no  change  in  prices  is 9 
be  expected  in  the  near  future.  There 
more  even  distribution  of  hay  being 
through  the  State:  that  is.  the  hay  is 
marketed,  as  far  as  possible,  near  the  gro< 
centers.  The  first  cutting  is  taken  as  soon 
it  is  baled,  which  is  a  very  unusual 
tion.  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  IuB 
408-10  Pacific  Electric  Building.  Los  Angeles. 
A.  F.  Thornton.  Manager  Sales  Department. 

Choice  Alfalfa,   ton   $37.00  ft  37.50 

No.  1  Dairv  Alfalfa,  ton  ...  .$34 .<><) ft  36.00 
Standard  Dairy,  ton   $33.00 ft  34.0$ 


Special  Citrus  Fruit  Market. 

Lo*  Angeles.  April  20.  1920. 

A  critical  situation  has  been  reached  in  the 
matter  of  citrus  transportation.  It  is  author- 
itatively given  out  that  $4,000,000  worth  of 
oranges  and  lemons  are  resting  on  numerous 
sidetracks  stretching  across  the  continent, 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  strikers  to  move 
them.  Meanwhile  some  are  lapsing  into  de- 
cay, the  new  Valencia  crop  is  being  held  back, 
and  consuming  demand  for  California's  citrus 
products  is  lost.  There  an-  said  to  be  sti" 
1800  carloads  of  navels  awaiting  shipment, 
or  were  a  week  ago. 

The  lemon  irrowcrs  were  also  scotched  by 
the  strike,  as  shipments  of  spring  and 
mer     supply     was     just     beginning.  Curing 
houpses  arc  fill!  to  overflowing.    The  arrlTSls 
of  foreign  lemons  at  Eastern  ports 
creasing  in  volume. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
IS-Aere  Farm,  $2600 

Bearing  grove  100  orange.  50  grapefruit,  25 
peach  trees;  also  pears,  plums,  guavae;  7 
acres  fine  truck  land,  some  wood,  near  rail- 
road station,  all  conveniences  pretty  bungalow, 
fireplace,  2  porches,  good  water;  aged  owner 
makes  price  only  $2500;  easy  terms.  Details 
page  58  Strout's  Spring  Catalog  Bargains  33 
States,  copy  free.  STROTJT  AGENCY,  831FA, 
405  So.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  Calif. 

STOCK  RANCH  OF  :M<>0  ACRES  in  San 
Benito  county,  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  250 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
sired. For  further  particulars,  address  Box 
480.  Holister.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 20  acres  of  land  near  Brent- 
wood. Cal.,  under  one  of  the  finest  irrigation 
systems  in  California.  Planted  to  alfalfa  and 
walnuts.  Also  about  60  assorted  fruit  trees 
and  25  table  grape  vines.  Place  produced  115 
tons  of  hay  last  year.  Half  of  1920  crop  of 
hay  goes  with  place.  For  particulars  address 
Owner,  Drawer  V,  Brentwood,  Cal. 

I  MU8T~SELL  ATONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County — 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land;  3  acres  upland  on  the  Tuolumne 
river — 9  miles  each  Modesto.  Best  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from 
river.  1  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Owner.  C.  S.  Cook,  448  McHenry  Ave.,  Mo- 
desto. Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  choice  land  near 
Winton,  Calif;  25  acres  in  fine  stand  of  al- 
falfa; balance  especially  suited  to  fruit.  Good 
well  with  windmill,  some  buildings.  Priced 
very  low.  For  quick  cash  sale.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  F.  A.  Fender,  Box  48, 
Winton.  Calif.  

I  HAVE  200  A.  good  level  alfalfa  land, 
about  70  miles  from  San  Francisco,  which  I 
want  to  sell.  If  you  want  good  all-around 
soil  at  $125.00  per  acre  on  reasonable  terms, 
address  S.  M.,  Box  1880,  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
county;  fine  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm; 
well  improved;  beautiful  location.  Bargain, 
if  taken  at  once.  Particulars,  write,  Box  75. 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  A,  Geyeerville. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  on  shares  for  a  term 
of  years,  a  fruit,  grain  or  stock  ranch.  An 
.efficient  handling  assured  to  a  suitable  prop- 
erty.    Lawrence  Haven,   52   North  Morrison 
Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  or  resort  site, 
25  acres  foothill  property,  bordering  city 
limits.  Orchard,  woods,  independent  water 
supply,  view.  For  particulars  address  No.  226. 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acre  dairy  or  fruit  ranch; 
$10,000  worth  improvements — 6-room  house, 
big  barn,  other  buildings,  family  orchard. 
Price.  $12,000.    John  Scott,  Glenn,  Calif. 


WANTED  LEASE  for  a  term  of  years,  ranch 
suitable  for  grain  with  option.  Frank  Veidt, 
Valley  Center.  San  Diego  Co..  Calif.  

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
.  Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices;  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County. 

TOUNG  LADIES — The  Columbia  Hospital 
of  San  Jose  is  offering  a  course  leading  to  cer- 
tification as  trained  attendants.  This  course 
is  for  one  year  and  is  open  to  young  women 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  with  grammar 
school  education  and  acceptable  references  as 
to  character.  An  allowance  of  $20.00  a 
month,  with  room  and  board,  will  be  granted 
to  those  accepted.  Further  particulars  on  ap- 
plication to  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Colum- 
bia  Hospital,  Dept.  H.  

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
,  have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850 ;  1  15-horse 
power  at  $2850,  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties,  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  SaTf1  .Fran- 
cisco. 


REMANUFACTCRED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

60,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five  year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870.  Rural  Press.   .  

HOLT- 75  H.  P7~TBACTOBTCaterpillar)  is 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott,  354 
Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telephone  Kearny 
8656.  

STOCK  BEET  SEED — Any  variety.  Write 
for  prices.    Aurora  Seed  Mill.  Stockton. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Work8^304_Howard_St..  San  Francisco. 

FOB  SALE  AT  $226.00 — New  K  Hand- 
Power  Stump-puller,  which  cost  me  $325.00. 
Having  sold  my  property  reason  for  selling. 
Harry  Edell,  1299  Glen  St..  Santa  Rosa. 

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday:  profits,  $2.50 
each.    Square  deal.    Particulars  free.  Rv.sler 

Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio.   

"VIOLET  PLANTS— Princess  of^Wales,  large 
flowers,  single,  stems  long.  50c  doz.;  $3.50 
hundred,  delivered.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1, 
Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

YOUNG  MAN  interested  in  prune  growing 
desires  to  work  in  orchard  during  summer 
months.    Box  1890.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Married  milker,  $125^00"  per 
month  and  house.  25  cows;  good  place.  Ad- 
dress, Fred  Klegos,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 

KENTUCKY  WONDER" BEANS  for  seed~of 
good  quality  at  a  reasonable  price.  C.  B. 
Tawney.  Ripon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  ft.  22-inch  riveted  pipe. 
Industrial  Service  Co.,  115  Main  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FERRETS — Pair  wanted;  state  kind'  Price 
and  age.    W.  D.  M..  116  Wilson  St..  Napa. 

A  $30  COURSE  FOR  $3. 


Tour  book,  "California  Fruits,"  is 
sure  worth  the  money  I  paid  you  for 
it.  In  the  east,  where  I  just  came 
from,  they  would  divide  it  into  ten 
courses,  and  charge  $30.00  for  same. — 
A.  Bader,  Campbell. 


Chicago  packers  have  finally  closed 
a  deal  whereby  they  dispose  of  45 
million  dollars  worth  of  meats  to  the 
German  government.  This  meat 
would  have  been  sold  before  only  the 
rate  of  exchange  prevented. 


DELIGHTFUL  TACATI0N  TRIPS 

Summer  1920 

Travel  free  from  care  in  our  small  and  con- 
genial parties.  Europe,  $696  up.  West  In- 
dies, $395.  Japan  and  Around  the  World. 
Send  for  information.  Established  20  years. 
AMERICAN  TRAVEL  CLUB,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Standardized 
Quality- 

No  matter  where  you 
buy  "Red  Crown"  you 
always  get  the  same 
high-quality  fuel.  It  is 
made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the  "Red 
Crown"  sign  before 
you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANT 

(California) 


Jfie  Gasoline  of  Quality 


tJio 

gonuitiQ 


McQ|||ii:0RRIS 
frig  RINGS 


,  rt    I  [  DIAMETER  I 


will  help  your  motors 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  -  Norris 
\twBooi'  Piston  Rings  for 
complete  compression-— power. 


They  have  proved  it  by  their  service  on  many  thousands 
of  farms  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Time  has  established  the  "  Leak-Proof "  principle  of  insur- 
ing power  and  compression.  McQuay-Norris 
Rings  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.    There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "Leak-Proof  type"  of  piston  ring. 
Their  design  is  exclusively  their  own. 

These  tried  and  true  rings  will  help  tractors,  automobiles,  trucks 
and  stationary  engines  develop  more  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease 
carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  any  kind  of  gasoline  engine.  Your  dealer  has  proper  sizes 
and  over-sizes  or  can  get  them  promptly  from  his  jobber's  complete 
stock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,"  which  clearly 
explains  piston  rings  and  their  connection  with 
motor  power  and  economy.    Address  Dept.  AT. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Yovl  never  get  more  out  of  your 
Tire  than  the  Maker  put  in 


STAND  on  a  street  corner 
some  day  and  watch  the 
motor  cars  go  by.  Every 
now  and  then  you  will  see  a 
motorist  with  two  or  three  tires 
strapped  on  the  back  of  his  car, 
each  tire  of  a  different  make. 
A  man  afraid  of  his  tires. 
*    *  * 

No  matter  how  many  pre- 
cautions a  man  may  take  he  will 
never  get  out  of  a  tire  more  than 
the  maker  put  into  it. 

If  a  tire  is  built  to  go  a  limited 
number  of  miles  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  ex- 
pected to  go  any  farther. 

When  it  breaks  down  before 
it  has  gone  the  limit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  allowance  should 


The  car  in  the  foreground  has  a  wheel 
out  of  line. 

Few  motorists  realize  that  a  displace- 
meut  of  only  one  degree  has  the  same 
effect  on  a  tire  as  if  it  was  dragged  92% 
feet  in  every  mile. 

New  tires  have  been  known  to  be  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  treads  in  100 
miles  of  running  under  such  conditions. 


not  be  made  to  the  buyer. 

What  intelligent  buyers  are 
looking  for  is  better  tires — not 
limited -mileage  tires  or  concili- 
atory allowances. 

And  they  are  beginning  to  look 
behind  tires  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built  and  sold. 


Here  is  the  principle  which 
governs  the  production  and  sale 
of  U.  S.  Tires:  Build  a  tire  as  good 
as  human  skill  can  build  it,  and 


let  responsibility  for  quality  ex- 
ceed every  other  consideration. 
Seek  out  the  new  kind  of  tire 
dealer  —  the  man  who  believes 
in  quality  and  square  dealing, 
who  is  putting  the  tire  business 
on  as  sound  a  basis  as  any  other 
retail  business  in  his  town. 

Back  of  him  stands  every  re- 
source and  facility  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  —  the 
oldest  and  largest  rubber  organ- 
ization in  the  world. 

U.S.Tires  are  built  on  a  quality 
basis  as  fast  as  quality  conditions 
will  permit — and  no  faster. 

And  they  are  guaranteed  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and 
workmanship  for  the  life  of  the 
tire— with  no  limitation  of  mileage. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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Irrigating  to  Save  Wate?\  in  a  Dry  Year 

 <p 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  H.  Mi  \  \  San  Francisco. 


IE  ARE  GOING  to  have  some  of  the  principles  of  water  conser- 
vation forced  upon  us  this  season,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
The  users  of  water  in  most  parts  of  California  have  had  few 
opportunities  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  its  econom- 
ical use.  Only  in  a  few  regions,  such  as  parts  of  Southern 
California,  where  water  has  never  been  overabundant,  has  the  real  neces- 
sity of  using  water  economically  been  forced  upon  irrigators. 

The  season  of  1920  will  probably'  do  more  real  good  to  California  than 
two  seasons  of  abundant  supply,  for  it  is  going  to  wake  us  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  using  with  economy  the  water  we  have  and  of  storing  in  reservoirs 
the  floods  which  now  go  to  waste.  Even  in  this  year  of  low  streams,  a  large 
part  of  the  water  will  go  to  waste  because  we  have  no  facilities  for  saving 
it  until  needed  in  late  summer. 

Water-Holding  Capacities  of  Yarious  Soils. 
The  irrigator  who  practices  best  methods  in  his  use  of  water  this  season 
will  suffer  least  in  the  late  summer  when  the  drouth  comes.   The  first  and 
foremost  thing  to  be  understood  is  that  each  kind  of  soil  will  hold  just  so 
muck,  water  and  no 

more.    Sandy  lands   ■  ; — ;  •— 

hold  less  than  heav- 
ier soils — loams,  or 
clays.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  store  water 
in  the  soil  beyond  its 
water  -  holding  ca- 
pacity. Any  excess 
which  is  applied 
either  water-logs  the 
surface  and  pre- 
vents the  develop- 
ment of  plant  roots, 
or,  in  the  case  of 
porous  soils,  drains 
away  into  the  deep 
subsoil  and  is  thus 
wasted.  Each  type 
of  land  has  a  defi- 
n  i  t  e  capacity.  It 
should  be  learned  by 
the  irrigator,  and  the 
irriga  t  i  o  n  stopped 
when  the  right 
amount  has  been 
applied.  Ordinarily, 
the  land  is  not  thor- 
oughly dried  out 
when  water  is  ap- 
plied, —  there  is  a 
residue  left  from  the 

past  rains  or  irrigation.  In  round  numbers  few  soils  will  absorb  and  hold 
within  the  zone  of  root  action  more  than  six  inches  of  water — that  is, 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  six  inches  deep.  In  fact,  in  average  lands  four 
inches  is  more  nearly  the  maximum  amount  which  should  be  used.  In  very 
sandy  lands  the  quantity  is  still  less.  Where  the  amount  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed is  small,  more  frequent  irrigation  is  necessary — thus  sandy  lands 
need  water  more  often  than  heavy  soils.  No  rule  can  be  given  to  cover  all 
sases,  but  ordinarily,  a  soil  should  be  watered  until  12  to  24  inches  in  depth 
Is  saturated  with  water.  When  the  water  is  turned  off  this  saturated  layer 
will  moisten  to  the  required  degree  three  to  six  feet  of  the  subsoil.  Roots 
feed  to  such  a  slight  degree  from  layers  below  six  feet  that  there  is  no  need 
to  send  moisture  below  that  depth.  In  fact  very  few  roots  of  our  common 
plants  go  below  four  fe'et. 

Frequent  irrigation  of  heavy  soils  has  usually  the  opposite  effect  to  that 
hoped  for.  Instead  of  storing  water  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  serve  the  dry 
days,  the  excess  applied  causes  the  plant  to  root  shallow,  and  when  the  dry 
days  come,  "because  it  hath  no  root  it  withereth  away.''  Less  frequent  irri- 
gation, thorough  enough  each  time  to  moisten  the  subsoil,  as  recommended 
above,  encourages  deep  rooting.  Accompanied  by  surface  cultivation  when 
that  can  be  done,  this  practice  places  the  plant  in  condition  to  withstand 
dry  seasons.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  in  years  of  scarcity  of  water  supply, 
irrigation  should  be  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.   Instead  of  draw- 


Canal  in  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  district, 
teepage,  breaks,  gopher-holes,  and  evaporation, 
when  many  crops  will  be  short  for  lack  of  water. 


ing  the  water  &  "T^-ly  from  two  feet  of  surface  soil  as  shallow-rooted  plants 
are  forced  to  dc  £'°y  may  feed  upon  the  moisture  of  four  to  six  feet,  and 
have  two  or  thre  „mes  as  much  water  to  tide  over  the  dry  season  in  the 
late  summer. 

Use  and  Waste  of  Water. 

Irrigation  water  is  consumed  in  three  ways:  first  by  deep  percolation; 
second,  by  evaporation  from  the  soil;  and  third,  by  transpiration  or  use  by 
the  plant.  The  last  is  the  only  productive  use.  The  first  two  are  wasteful 
and  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits. 

Deep  percolation  losses  can  be  lessened  by  watering  only  such  land  as 
is  well  prepared  by  levelling  and  over  which  water  can  be  run  evenly.  When 
the  land  requires  flooding,  it  should  run  smoothly  without  standing  in  deep 
pools,  and  the  runs  should  be  of  such  a  length,  or  the  checks  of  such  a  size, 
that  each  can  be  covered  with  water  in  such  a  period  of  time  that  the  land 
first  reached  by  the  water  is  not  over-irrigated.  Where  furrows  are  used 
to  distribute  water,  the  land  should  be  so  smooth  and  of  such  slope  that 
furrows  will  run  uniformly.    The  lengths  of  runs  should  be  such  that  the 

proper    amount  of 

 ■   water   is  absorbed. 

Poorly  prepared 
land  is  better  left 
unirrigated,  if  by  its 
use  land  well  pre- 
pared is  left  to  go 
dry.  In  ordinary  ir- 
rigation p  r  a  c  tice, 
such  as  is  carried  on 
in  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the 
water  received  by  the 
farmer  is  lost  by 
deep  percolation. 
This  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  loss 
or  waste  of  irriga- 
tion water.  Not  all 
of  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, but  with  rea- 
sonable care  a  great 
deal  of  the  water 
now  wasted  by  over- 
irrigation  can  be 
saved. 

Preventing  Evap- 
oration. 
Evaporation  from 
the  ground  surface 

causes  large  losses  of  water  and  does  no  good  to  anyone.  Quick  flooding 
of  the  land  lessens  the  exposure  of  the  water  to  evaporation.  Night  irriga- 
tion saves  water  for  the  same  reason.  The  use  of  deep  furrows  lessens  evap- 
oration. Cultivation  of  the  soil,  is,  however,  the  best  of  all  ways  of  prevent- 
ing evaporation,  and  its  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  in 
seasons  of  short  water  supply.  Cultivation  cuts  off  the  losses  by  soil  evap- 
oration and  retains  the  water  which  the  plant  uses.  The  crops  of  many 
regions  could  be  doubled  by  cultivation  alone. 

With  these  general  principles  in  mind  the  irrigator  should  avoid  allow- 
ing the  ground  to  dry  out  too  much,  for  that  also  is  wasteful  of  water,  as  the 
soil  cracks  and  much  water  is  lost  through  these  large  openings. 

Crops  Adapted  to  Dry  Seasons. 

Crops  planted  in  a  dry  year  should  be  those  best  enabled  to  withstand 
drouth,  and  those  which  can  mature  in  a  soil  with  dwindling  water  supply. 
In  many  places  milo,  beans,  sorghum  and  such  crops  are  well  adapted  to  the 
dry  season.  Alfalfa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  economical,  as  it  requires  a 
regular  and  abundant  supply. 

All  of  the  above  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  ditches  which  deliver 
water  are  kept  clean  and  in  condition  to  deliver  water,  for  in  weedy  ditches 
and  those  with  leaky  banks  and  boxes  much  water  is  wasted  before  it 
reaches  the  land. 


Tn  many  systems  a  third  or  more  of  the  water  is  wasted  from  the  ditches  by 
This  damages  crops  along  the  ditches;  and  is  almost  criminal  in  this  year 
Concrete  headjates,  freedom  from  weeds,  straight  lines  of  flow,  and  careful 
ditch-tending    minimize  waste. 
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CALCO  Grain  Bins 

SAVE 


,<9> 

301-  GB-U 


calco 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  time  by  reducing  the 
number  of  operations  necessary  in  handling  your 
grain.  By  substituting  Calco  Bins  for  sacks  these 
operations  are  reduced  in  number  from  five  or  six 
to  three  or  four.  More  important  still,  mechanical 
methods  are  substituted  for  hand  labor. 


time 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  money.  They  save 
you  the  annual  cost  of  sacks,  they  reduce  your  labor 
expense  and  they  save  grain  from  waste  through 
weather,  fire,  rodents  and  leakage. 


money 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  labor.  When  these 
bins  are  installed  for  handling  your  grain  in  bulk, 
you  do  away  with  sack  sewers,  sack  fillers  and 
sack  bucks. 


If  you  have  no  central  loading  station  near 
you,  write  for  information  as  to  the  construction 
of  a  simple,  inexpensive  loading  device. 

Place  your  order  at  once  for  one  of  these  Grain 
Bins  and  avoid  any  uncertainty  or  confusion  that 
might  attend  a  late  order. 


The  booklet 
on  request. 


'Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins,"  sent 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 
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406  Parker  Street 
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Prior  Irrigation  Rights  are  Prorated  to  New  Rice 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


If  a  water  shortage  shall  occur  in  ,  more  water  per  season  than  any  other 


dry  1920  on  the  system  of  the  Sutter- 
Butte  Canal  Co.,  irrigation  must  be 
prorated  not  only  to  water  users  of 
previous  years,  but  also  to  6,000  acres 
of-  rice  in  Butte  county  and  14,400 
acres  in  Sutter  county  which  was 


crop,  and  it  must  be  supplied  contin- 
uously with  no  dry  spells  after  it  is 
first  put  on.  A  short  dry  spell  will 
ruin  the  crop.  Insufficient  depth  of 
water  in  the  rice  checks  reduces  the 
crop    proportionately    by  reducing 


never  irrigated  before,  regardless  of  1  length   of   straw,   length   of  heads, 


the  damage  which  may  thus  be 
brought  upon  previous  users  of  water 
from  that  system. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission,  the 
State  Water  Commission,  and  other 
officials  connected  with  public  use  of 
power  and  water  have  for  several 
months  been  sounding  loudly  and  fre- 
quently a  warning  that  power  and 
water  will  be  short  this  season.  On 
February  17,  Chief  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neer C.  H.  Loveland  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  said  at  a  public  meeting: 
"Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
State  has  such  an  extreme  condition 
of  drouth  existed,  nor  have  conditions 
of  irrigation  and  power  been  so  criti- 
cal as  at  present."  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, State  Water  Commissioner  C.  H. 
Lee  said:  "The  situation  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  is  acute.  The  Water 
Commisison  has  limited  diversions  and 
put  a  check  on  the  use  of  water.  .  .  . 
The  planting  of  rice  must  be  lessened 
if  a  shortage  is  to  be  avoided."  On 
April  19  State  Power  Administrator 
H.  G.  Butler  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion indicated  that  no  material  im- 
provement had  occurred  when  he  said: 
"Recent  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  storms  of  the  last  few  days  have 
relieved  the  power  shortage  are  en- 
tirely erroneous  and  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing." On  the  same  date  Water  Mas- 
ter Paul  Bailey  of  the  Emergency 
Water  Conservation  Conference,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, said:  "The  flow  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River  at  Red  Bluff  is  now  at 
the  maximum  for  this  year,  but  is  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  maximum  flow  of 
a  normal  year." 

Prior  Rights  Announced  Safe. 

On  February  3  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission issued  orders  including  the 
following:  "In  case  of  shortage,  head- 
gates  or  pumping  plants  of  permittees 
will  be  shut  down  in  order  of  prior- 
ity until  vested  and  prior  rights  are 
satisfied."  A  supplementary  notice  to 
water  users  dated  February  14  ex- 
plained that  the  purpose  of  the  rul- 
ings is:  "First,  to  protect  vested  and 
prior  water  rights;  second,  to  warn 
growers  in  advance  of  the  planting 
season;  and  third,  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  loss  of  investment  and 
crop  which  would  result  from  over- 
planting." 

Must  Prorate  Water  to  Xew  Rice 
Acreage. 

In  spite  of  all  this  recognition  of 
the  supposed  security  of  prior  water 
rights  and  prior  investments,  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  certainty  of  water 
shortage,  and  in  spite  of  all  warnings 
of  Water  Commission,  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  and  of  the  Emergency 
Water  Conference  that  rice  acreage 
should  be  reduced,  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission decided  on  April  21  that  the 
Sutter-Butte  Canal  Co.  be  directed  to 
deliver  water  for  the  additional  14,400 
acres  "for  the  season  of  1920  and 
thereafter,  in  the  same  manner  and 
without  preference  as  between  this 
14,400  acres  and  the  other  area  served 
by  it." 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  any 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  decision  makes  invest- 
ment in  water  rights  and  in  the  agri- 
culture based  thereon,  so  insecure  in 
case  of  a  dry  year,  that  it  seems  un- 
fair and  likely  to  work  great  ill.  As 
we  write,  another  great  controversy 
has  started  on  a  similar  principle  in 
another  great  district. 

Why  should  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion urge  people  to  reduce  rice  acre- 
age this  year  because  of  water  short- 
age and  then  be  the  active  party  in 
adding  14,400  acres  of  rice  land  hith- 
erto unirrigated? 

Rice  Requires  Plenty  of  Water  Con- 
tinnonsly. 

Rice  is  a  crop  which  must  have 


plumpness  of  kernels,  and  tillering  of 
the  plants. 

Robbing  Peter  and  Paul  Too. 

Growers  heretofore  under  this  canal 
system  maintain  that  if  their  priority 
is  set  aside  in  prorating  water  to  new 
plantings,  their  crops  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  new  plantings  will  not  benefit 
proportionately.  They  maintain  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  new  planting  not 
only  in  Sutter  county,  but  in  Butte 
and  elsewhere,  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure, partly  due  to  inexperience  of  the 
growers  and  partly  to  unsuitable  soil 
or  soil  preparation.  Water  flag  plants 
are  already  thick  in  some  proposed 
rice  fields.  Why  rob  those  old  growers 
who  have  a  chance  to  make  a  crop  in 
order  to  give  water  to  those  who  will 
probably  get  nothing  from  the  use  of 
it  and  thus  prevent  anybody  from  get- 
ting full  benefit  from  the  water? 
It  is  possible  that  ways  will  be  de- 
vised to  make  available  water  fill  the 
demand,  but  this  does  not  alter  the 
principle  involved. 

The  Railroad  Commission  directs 
the  Canal  Company  to  proportion  its 
short  water  supply  equally  to  those 
who  have  built  up  their  investments 
in  previous  years  on  an  uncontested 
water  right  and  to  those  who  are 
jumping  into  the  game  in  the  face  of 
the  most  serious  water  shortage  the 
State  has  ever  seen!  And  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  whole  crop  may  be 
greatly  damaged  by  lack  of  water  part 
of  the  time. 

One  veteran  Butte-county  rice- 
grower  said:  "We  old  rice  growers 
have  built  up  the  Sutter-Butte  Canal 
system  at  great  hazard  to  our  capital 
in  former  seasons,  even  in  1919,  the 
most  prosperous  year  the  rice  growers 
ever  experienced.  We  have  looked 
upon  water  rights  legally  acquired  in 
the  same  way  as  we  looked  upon  deeds 
to  land.  We  believed  that  they  be- 
longed to  us.  Now  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission attempts  to  take  our  property 
and  divide  it  on  a  Bolshevistic  basis. 
How  far  will  such  principles  take  us?" 
It  looks  to  the  writer  as  if  the  new 
rice  acreage,  both  in  Butte  and  Sutter 
counties,  is  not  morally  entitled  to  any 
water  except  the  surplus  from  that  re- 
quired by  those  who  have  used  the 
water  before,  up  to  the  amount  that 
they  previously  used  beneficially. 

Decision  Technically  Jnstified. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  decision, 
however,  seems  to  give  some  excuse 
for  the  order.  The  Canal  Co.  ap- 
parently has  established  water  rights, 
of  which  500  second-feet  were  granted 
March  4  on  an  application  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1918.  On  the  basis  of  a 
second-foot  per  50  acres  assumed  in  the 
decision,  this  would  allow  four  acre 
feet  per  acre  plus  the  small  amount 
required  to  moisten  the  land  imme- 
diately after  planting  but  before  the 
continuous  flooding.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  six  or 
seven  acre-feet  are  necessary  for  best 
results,  somebody  is  going  to  be  hurt. 
However,  the  shortage  was  not  fore- 
seen when  applications  for  the  14,400 
acres  were  considered  to  have  been 
accepted  last  September  15.  And  in 
view  of  the  expenditure  by  ranchers 
of  between  $200,000  and  $250,000  on 
ditches  in  behalf  of  the  Canal  Co.  and 
the  preparation  of  land  for  rice  (of 
which  expenditures  are  scarcely  yet 
completed),  "it  would  most  assuredly 
be  unfair  to  them  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  large  sums  of  money,  to 
restrain  the  Sutter-Butte  Canal  Co. 
from  delivering  water  to  them  during 
the  1920  irrigating  season,"  whether 
they  and  the  others  who  also  have 
heavy  investments  shall  any  of  them 
get  enough  water  to  mature  rice  or 
not!  Anyhow,  the  Public  Utilities  Act 
forbids  discrimination  between  con- 
sumers. 


Decision    Violates  Conservation 
Urgings. 

The  decision  may  have  been  inev- 
itable from  a  legal  standpoint,  but  by 
insisting  on  delivery  of  water  to  a  vast 
rice  acreage.it  seems  to  violate  the  con- 
servation principles  announced  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  itself  and  by  all 
others  officially  connected  with  the 
use  of  irrigation  water. 


SHOULD  THE  FARMER  REDUCE 
THE  TOWN? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  an 
article  in  a  famous  eastern  farming 
paper,  entitled,  "Within  Sound  of  the 
Whistle."  The  article  deals  with  the 
farm  labor  problem.  It  tells  how 
scarce  and  worthless  it'  is.  No  cure  is 
offered.  The  only  thing  for  the  far- 
mer to  do  is  to  cut  his  farm  down  to 
the  size  of  himself  and  family. 

The  farm  labor  problem  today  is 
certainly  a  serious  one.  The  farmer 
himself  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  only  remedy  is  for  him 
to  change  his  present  selfish  tactics 
and  organize  with  his  neighbor, 
and  work  with  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  so  that  he  can  real- 
ize good  prices  for  what  he  raises. 
In  this  way  he  can  match  the  price 
that  his  city  brother  pays  for  labor. 


Cities  and  towns  are  filling  up  more 
and  more  with  parasites  that  serve  no 
useful  purpose  in  the  world.  The  or- 
ganized farmer  can  do  away  with  the 
most  of  them.  Here  in  Santa  Rosa, 
lawyers,  real-estaters,  and  small  com- 
mission men  of  all  kinds  are  as  the 
sands  of  the  seashore. 

Farmers,  if  rightly  organized,  can 
do  away  with  them  entirely.  All 
towns  have  too  many  small  businesses, 
such  as  small  garages  and  repair 
shops,  dinky  fruit  packing  sheds  and 
drying  yards.  The  main  fault  with 
them  is  they  are  extravagant  with 
labor.  Why  cannot  the  different  far- 
mers' organizations  combine  and  have 
a  building  in  every  town  and  city  for 
the  handling  of  farmers'  products? 
The  men  in  charge  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  very  little  to  say.  We 
should  get  frequent  letters  in  the 
Press  as  to  what  their  aims  are  for 
the  future. — Chas.  Blom,  Santa  Rosa. 

This  is  a  great  question.  The  far- 
mer needs  the  town  people  to  wait  on 

him  and  eat  up  his  products,  but  when 
they  multiply  so  that  they  begin  to 
eat  up  the  farmer,  there  ought  to  be 
some  organized  thinking  done.  The 
story  goes  that  so  long  as  the  wife 
cut  down  his  old  trousers  to  fit  his 
son,  the  old  man  considered  her  a 
model  of  thrift,  but  when  the  boy 
grew  so  big  that  she  began  to  cut 
down  his  old  pants  to  fit  the  old  man — 
the  old  man  began  to  kick.  Possibly 
that  is  what  farmers  need  to  do. — Ed- 
itor. 


Americans  are  large  purchasers  of 
Argentina  seed  wheat  this  season. 


Reliable  Pumping 

Without  Electric  Power 

-It  Jtuns  All  Day  Practically  Without  Attention 

WE  have  built  a  special  pumping  outfit  for  a  special  demand 
where  men  can't  get  or  don't  want  to  use  electric  power. 

The  pump  is  direct  connected  to  a  highly  efficient  engine. 
Sh'oulder  your  shovel  and  work  in  another  part  of  the  field — you 
can  leave  this  outfit  to  itself.  You  can  rely  on  it — it  will  keep  on 
pumping,  maintaining  the  greatest  volume  of  water  possible. 

This  is  the  nearest  thing  to  electric  direct  connected  outfit  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  represents  the  very  highest  development 
in  pumps  of  this  type — the  result  of  careful  engineering  by  experts 
after  years  of  experience. 

Don't  try  old  engines  on  your  pump — install  a  complete  outfit 
designed  to  do  the  work. 

"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Pump 

The  pump  is  thoroughly  braced  to  withstand  vibration,  contain- 
ing more  metal  than  any  other  pump  that  we  know. 

 1       The  extra  heavy  shaft  is  supported  by 

few  "7fa£  "of  gro^d   I    a«  outboard  bearing  of  most  unusual 

r-robabie  distance  to  ■    size.    The  shaft  can't  get  out  of  line. 

water  when  pumping   I 

If  water  is  to  be  raised  •  Another  distinctive  "Bean"  feature  is 

SiThw^'Md  ,  the  water  seal.    The  shaft  is  continually 

size  of  pipe  line)  _  Q  surrounded  by  water  where  it  enters  the 

Volume  of  water  do-  .  . ,        ,  •  ,  , , 

sired  (Gals,  per  rain.)    |    case,  so  there  s  no  chance  to  lose  the 

(inches)    ■    priming.    The    pump    is  automatically 

if  you  have  pit.  give  water  balanced. 

width   length  _   I 

  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

ir.  r.  of  motor  or  en-  '    This  outfit  can't  be  adequately  described 

gine  If  you  have  that  i     .  -  *  _, 

,  ,  |    in  the  space  of  one  announcement.  You 

tai  depth  of  well  _      |    want  to  know  all  about  it.    Let  us  tell 

Inside  diameter  of  well   |     you.     Mail  the  Coupon  now. 

Is  well  straight  and  true?   . 

do  power  available?  BC3n    Spr8V    PUHip  CO. 

Name    —     I 

I         811  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rural  Boute  No   '  Branches:    Fresno,  Los  Angeles 

811  Box   ' 
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EDITORIAL 

THE  WAYS  OF  WATER. 

\X/E  ARE  not  thinking  of  the  ways  they  move 
" ™  figuratively  in  the  minds  of  men — though  that 
would  be  quite  pardonable  during  a  year  so  flooded 
with  politics  as  is  the  current  one.  For,  In  spite 
of  the  beacons  lighted  during  the  world-war  to 
bring  all  mankind  into  the  safe  harbor  of  brotherly 
love  and  action,  the  nations  are  still  out  on  the 
waves  of  political  purposes  and  methods — "tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craft- 
ness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  And 
as  the  result  of  this  recrudescence  of  welt-politik, 
which  the  war  was  thought  to  have  made  impos- 
sible, the  nations  merit  still  the  paternal  warning 
which  Jacob  gave  to  Reuben:  "Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel."  Perhaps  the  world  has  not 
yet  suffered  enough,  for  Byron  said: 

Till  taught  by  pain. 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth ; 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  famished  boat's  crew  had  your  berth, 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a  well. 
Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  figurative  ways  of 
water  to  reflect  the  badness  and  the  blessings  of 
mankind — but  none  of  these  things  concern  us  at 
this  moment,  for  we  are  thinking  not  of  the  ways 
of  water  on  the  earth,  but  in  it. 

DEHYDRATION  OF  TRUTH. 

It  is  now  appearing  that  Lord  Byron's  concep- 
tion of  Truth  in  subterranean,  aqueous  solution,  is 
really  more  profound  and  significant  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought,  and  the  newest  and  most 
striking  demonstration  of  this  deeper  meaning,  sin- 
gularly enough,  crops  up  in  agricultural  science. 
The  general  proposition  is  this:  if  Truth  is  in  the 
well,  the  obligation  rests  upon  mankind  to  get  it 
out  of  the  water  if  they  can,  so  that  it  may  reign 
in  human  plans  and  purposes.  Now,  by  a  special 
privilege  of  the  mathematicians,  it  is  allowable  to 
transpose  and  change  signs  in  all  equations — 
therefore,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  getting  Truth  out 
of  the  water  equals  getting  the  water  out  of  Truh — 
or,  in  present  popular  phrase,  to  dehydrate  it.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rather  closer  to  the  essence 
of  the  matter  than  this.  It  is  a  permissible  mathe- 
matical method  to  assume  that  if  Truth  equals 
water  therefore  water  equals  truth — and  in  that  way 
we  reach  the  very  heart  of  Lord  Byron's  concep- 
tion of  Truth  in  a  well.  Or  we  may  reach  the  same 
conclusion  by  a  more  concretely  physical  route, 
viz.:  if  truth  is  in  the  water  and  the  water  is  in  the 
well,  we  may,  by  hoisting  a  bucket-full  of  it,  judge 
by  the  senses  that  if  Truth  is  in  the  water  and  of 
the  water,  and  the  two  are  indistinguishable  as 
one  looks  into  it  or  bathes  his  fevered  brow  with  it, 
or  cools  his  burning  tongue  with  it,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  as  Truth  looks  like  water,  feels  like 
water,  tastes  like  water — therefore  Truth  is  water, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  man  who  wishes  either,  or  both 


of  them,  to  go  down  to  the  level  where  it  or  they 
are  and  hoist  it  or  them  up  for  himself. 

THE  RESILIENCE  OF  TRUTH. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Lord  Byron's  moving- 
picture  of  a  famished  man,  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  there  is  no  intimation  that  any  amount  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  man  will  cause  the  Truth 
to  spring  back  at  him.  There  is  no  more  chance  of 
it,  in  his  conception,  than  there  is  that  hanging  one's 
drooping  head  over  the  well-curb  and  thrusting  out 
one's  parched  tongue  at  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
shining  surface  below,  will  cause  the  water  to  dash 
up  and  refresh  him.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
the  candor  of  the  true  poets  in  refusing  to  hold  out 
false  hopes  to  suffering  men.  Note  the  familiar 
line  of  Bryant: 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  one  will  find  that 
truth  which  is  crushed  below  the  surface,  as  in 
Byron's  well,  is  resilient.  In  fact  the  poets'  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  quite  different,  and  their  con- 
viction is  that  if  you  wish  to  get  at  truth,  which  has 
been  forced  down  too  far,  you  must  dig  for  it. 
If  we  were  writing  figuratively  we  would,  of  course, 
grasp  at  the  opportunity  to  preach  to  the  effect  that 
the  late  war,  instead  of  beating  the  Germans  and 
relieving  truth  to  rise  again  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face which  they  aimed  to  dominate,  had  really 
crushed  the  truth  to  the  bottoms  of  so  many  social 
and  economic  shell-holes  and  craters  of  anarchy, 
greed  and  humanitarianism  (falsely  so  called) ,  that 
it  bids  fair  to  require  many  years  of  hard  digging  by 
thrift,  sound  thinking  and  fair  play  in  action  and 
industry  to  restore  truth  to  the  surface  of  things 
whence  it  may  rise  again  to  pervade  mankind  by 
the  force  of  its  own  resilience.  But  we  are  not 
writing  of  such  things.  The  future  depends  upon 
each  man's  thinking  them  out  for  himself! 

THE  UPRISE  OF  WATER. 

It  is  notable  that  the  latest  researches  into  the 
movement  of  water  in  soils  demonstrate  that  the 
poets'  conception  of  the  disposition  of  water  to  re- 
main below  the  surface,  unless  one  goes  after  it,  is 
more  nearly  correct  than  the  physicists'  conception 
that  it  is  everlastingly  coming  up  by  itself.  The 
poets,  of  course,  built  upon  the  prehistoric  convic- 
tion of  mankind  that  truth  is  everlastingly  coming 
from  above  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  if 
man  did  not  catch  it  and  save  it  from  being  crushed 
too  far  down  by  the  "care  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,"  it  would  keep  on  "going 
down,"  like  a  modern  elevator,  until  it  landed  in  the 
furnace  pit  in  the  basement  of  the  universe.  When 
the  poets  accepted  the  action  of  water  as  an  ana- 
logue of  the  movement  of  Truth,  they  cut  out  the 
physicists'  conception,  and  now  they  seem  to  be 
amply  justified,  not  only  by  poet's  license,  but  by 
the  very  fact  in  the  case  itself.  The  idea  of  the 
physicist  in  soils  was  that  there  existed  by  inter- 
relation of  the  soil  particles  continuous,  irregular, 
tubular  spaces  which  acted  upon  water  like  the 
capillary  tubes  of  the  laboratory,  which,  if  small 
enough  in  diameter,  would  pull  up  water,  until  the 
pull  of  gravity,  or  the  dead  weight  of  air  pressure, 
or  something  else,  overcame  the  force  of  capillarity 
and  shut  up  the  shop.  The  common  notion  was 
that  capillarity  was  doing  business  unceasingly  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  power  of  a  suction  pump,  and 
that  capillarity  was  drawing  up  water  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  from  the  ground-water  if  the  level 
thereof  was  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  a  jolly  old  doc- 
trine, and  it  served  many  an  adventurous  purpose. 
Many  years  ago  a  Sacramento  genius  proposed  to 
water-supply  the  State  capitol  by  sinking  clusters 
of  minute  tubes  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  stand- 
ing ground-water  and  their  upper  ends  collected  in 
outlets  from  which  legislators  could  get  their  water 
supply  by  sucking — just  as  the  unwary  may  now  do 
by  glueing  his  lips  upon  the  round  knob  of  a  type 
of  "sanitary"  fount  installed  in  a  public  place.  The 
scheme  was  abandoned  when  it  was  discovered  that 
legislators  in  the  old  time  never  drank  water  in 
the  basement  of  the  capitol,  and  so  the  test  of  cap- 
illarity was  never  made.  In  fact,  capillarity,  out- 
side of  barber  shops,  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  an  agricultural  force,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
great  joy  and  comfort  to  the  farmer  to  dream  of 


the  moisture  always  rising,  slowly  but  irresistibly, 
from  the  ground  water  to  the  roots  of  his  plants. 
Never  mind  if  it  did  not  rise  rapidly  and  amply 
enough  to  wholly  fill  his  need;  he  could  supplement 
it  by  gravity  flow  or  pumping  and  not  interfere 
with  his  comforting  belief  that  other  water  was 
always  rising  from  indefinite  depths  to  help  him 
out,  and  that  if  he  always  kept  the  surface  pulver- 
ized "to  break  up  the  capillary  tubes,"  this  continu- 
ous, creative  water  could  be  stopped  where  the 
plant  capillaries  could  hitch  onto  it  and  carry  it 
aloft  into  ears  of  corn  or  heads  of  cabbage,  or 
clusters  of  fruits,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  idea 
was  a  great  agricultural  blessing  and  should  be 
held  in  grateful  memory. 

WATER  DOES  NOT  RISE. 

At  least,  it  does  not  rise  that  far,  and  capillary 
movement  upward,  which  was  formerly  believed  to 
lift  to  usefulness  all  the  water  which  was  not  car- 
ried away  by  drainage,  does  not  act  in  that  way. 
Professor  Frank  Adams,  who  has  charge  of  the  irri- 
gation investigations  of  the  University  of  California 
and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
State,  recently  made  this  popular  statement: 

Experiments  are  conclusive  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  water  which  passes  below  a  six-foot  level  is 
wasted  as  only  a  small  portion  of  it  rises  by  capil- 
lary action.  Recent  numerous  investigations  re- 
garding the  movement  of  soil  moisture  by  capil- 
larity has  rather  upset  the  belief  heretofore  held 
that  water  rises  in  soils  by  capillary  action  to  suf- 
ficient heights  to  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to  make 
use  of  that  which  passes  to  a  number  of  feet  below 
the  normal  rooting  zone.  Irrigators  who  have  con- 
sidered it  good  practice  to  fill  up  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  should  revise  their  ideas.  The 
experiments  referred  to  show  that  good  results  do 
not  follow  except  where  there  is  standing  water. 
The  capillary  rise  of  moisture  in  soil  from  a  stand- 
ing water  table  is  still  found  to  be  from  two  to  six 
or  seven  feet  during  the  season,  but  the  capillary 
movement  from  moist  soil  to  dry  soil  is  very  much 
less  than  that  and  is  found  to  be  as  little  as  from 
one  or  two  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  for  the  up- 
ward movement  In  other  words  water  that  passes 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  below  the 
principal  feeding  roots  will  not  be  brought  back  to 
the  roots  by  capillary  action.  To  be  sure  some  of 
the  roots  will  go  down  into  the  lower  moist  soil, 
but  the  irrigator  is  primarily  interested  in  the  mass 
of  feeding  roots  which  recent  studies  have  shown 
to  lie  in  the  upper  six  feet  of  soil  and  in  heavy 
soils  the  upper  two  or  three  feet. 

And  this  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  old  con- 
ception of  capillary  rise  of  water  in  the  soil,  but 
places  very  strict  limitation  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  water  poured  into  the  soil  by  rain- 
fall or  irrigation  does  not  of  itself  rise  toward  the 
plant  more  than  seven  feet  and  perhaps  only  two 
feet,  even  if  enough  is  poured  on  to  make  the  water 
stand  at  a  certain  level,  and  that  it  can  only 
rise  about  one  foot  if  the  soil  is  only  filled  to  its 
natural  capacity  for  holding  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  And  this  applies  of  course  to  soils  watered 
by  underflow — or  "naturally  subirrigated,"  as  it  is 
called.  If  the  underflow  makes  the  water  stand  it 
may  come  up  from  two  to  seven  feet,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  duration  of  the  water's 
standing.  If  the  underflow  only  makes  the  soil 
moist,  it  cannot  send  moisture  into  dry  soil  above 
it  more  than  a  foot. 

ROOT  PLANT:  OR  DRY! 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  some  apprehension 
should  arise  from  this  radical  proclamation  that  our 
old,  beloved  hydro-dynamics  in  soils  are  really  hy- 
drostatics! But  agriculture,  since  the  oldest  of  the 
Adamses,  has  had  worse  shocks  than  that — so  the 
announcement  of  this  outspoken  juvenile  of  the 
species  whose  words  we  have  quoted  need  not 
upset  us.  Besides,  this  strike  of  water  against  work 
and  its  insistence  that  it  shall  lie  down  in  the  shade, 
is  not  much  worse  than  the  behavior  of  other 
agencies  which  the  former  has  to  employ.  In  fact, 
this  limited  inactivity  of  water  emphasizes  the  de- 
sirability of  some  of  our  practices  for  moisture-con- 
servation; it  also  gives  new  reasons  for  economical 
use  of  water,  and  it  adds  to  our  view  of  sub-soils 
some  very  far-reaching  vistas. 

Shall  we  cultivate  less  assiduously  because  deep 
water  cannot  keep  coming  up?  No;  we  should 
practice  even  better  surface-cultivation  because  we 
realize  that  as  there  is  less  water  near  enough 
to  the  surface  to  be  lost,  we  should  work  all  the 
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MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  in  onr  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have — dead-in-earnest  and 
up-and-stepping  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chance  to 
see  your  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  all  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer.  You  can't  AFFORD 
to  let  this  pass. 


harder  to  keep  that  much  from  flying  away  on  dry 
air!  ), 
,  Shall  we  stop  pouring  on  an  excess  of  irrigation 
water  because  the  subsoil  is  not  a  reservoir  of 
available  moisture?  Yes;  be'cause  we  are  apt  to 
lose  all  we  apply,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil-stratum  which  the  roots  occupy. 
Therefore,  we  can  make  the  usual  application  of 
water  cover  more  acres,  and  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  in  a  year  of  little  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains and  of  wells  running  dry  on  the  low  lands. 

Shall  we  give  mVe  thought  to  roots  running 
down  than  to  water  coming  up?  Yes,  indeed;  and 
we  should  think  along  this  line,  viz.:  if  the  subsoil 
is  flooded  with  inert  water,  we  are  storing  up  in 
the  lower  strata  that  which  does  not  enrich  us  and 
makes  them  poor  indeed!  Standing  water  in  these 
strata  precludes  aeration,  stops  bacterial  action, 
makes  root-extension  impossible — so  that  in  fact 
''we  not  only  lose  the  water,  but  we  lose  the  lower 
land  also! 

If  moisture  at  low  levels  is  to  be  useful  the  roots 
must  go  down  after  it.  How  can  they  be  induced 
to  go  down?  Not  by  establishing  beneath  them  a 
lake  of  mud.  The  roots  will  not  go  down  into  that 
because  they  cannot  live  in  such  a  dead  mass.  The 
only  way  they  can  be  invited  downward  is  to  spread 
beneath  them  reasonably  moist  soil  in  which  bac- 
terial activity  is  in  progress.  This  is  not  possible 
in  all  soils,  but  in  others  of  open  structure  in 
which  water  may  move  deeply — carrying  air, 
warmth  and  food  for  bacteria — roots  of  fruiting 
trees  and  vines  have  been  found  active  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  twenty  feet. 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  this:  the 
deepest  rooting  of  plants  is  not  in  subsoils,  which 
are  either  dry  or  vret.  It  is  in  subsoils  which  are 
allowed  to  drink  but  not  to  get  full.  Theodore  Bell, 
who  is  now  bucking  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  light  drinking,  might 
frame  up  an  impressive  analogy  by  reference  to  the 
beneficence  in  the  proper  distribution  of  water! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    FnD    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 

Blasting  Value  into  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  April  10th,  page  608,  under  the  heading,  "Power 
Hole  Drillers  for  Orchard  Blasting,"  that  $23.50  is 
just  the  money  required  to  make  land  that  is  worth- 
less for  fruit  worth,  after  the  magic  process  has 
been  applied,  $400  an  acre.  This  is  certainly  won- 
derful if  there  are  no  other  expenses,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  few  hundred  acres  for  sale  myself. 
Now  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  you 
what  in  your  good,  honest  judgment,  is  the  value 
of  land  on  which  Calimyrna  fig  trees  2  years  old 
have  made  a  trunk  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose 
tops  before  pruning  reached  from  8  to  9  feet  above 
ground?  The  comparison  would  be  interesting  and 
suggestive,  as  on  the  said  land  the  magic  process 
referred  to  did  not  have  to  be  applied,  there  being 
no  hardpan,  but  rich,  sandy  loam,  12  feet  deep, 
available  for  the  development  of  the  root  system, 
.  instead. — P.  B.,  Merced. 

Of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  land,  whether 

 blasting  will  make  it  valuable  for  fruit  planting  or 

not.  Blasting  is  an  opening  or  unfolding,  not  a 
creative,  process.  If  the  land  has  nothing  valuable 
in  it  it  will  do  you  no  more  good  to  blast  it  than  it 
would  now  to  go  to  the  drug  store  and  buy  a  well- 
corked  demijohn.  If  the  land  has  something  bad  in 
it,  or  needs  a  chance  to  get  something  good  into  it, 
it  is  possible  that  proper  blasting  may  let  the  bad 
out,  or  let  the  good  in,  and  in  that  way  turn  it  from 
valueless  to  valuable  land  for  fruit.  But  in  either 
the  value  lies  in  the  land,  not  in  the  blasting — except 
as  the  blasting  may  give  the  land  a  chance  to  show 
its  value.  It^is  an  unreasonable  inference  that 
blasting  will  turn  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
into  fruit  land — just  because  in  some  cases  it  can 
do  it.  As  for  the  value  of  land,  with  or  without 
blasting,  it  depends  upon  what  someone  will  pay 
for  it,  and  the  real-estaters  will  find  that  out  for 
you.  It  is  out  of  our  line  and  beyond  our  under- 
standing. Just  at  the  moment  it  seems  to  have 
some  likeness  to  the  price  of  overalls.  People 
started  at  the  East  to  buy  overalls  to  offset  the 
high  price  of  other  clothing,  and  the  tailors  are  now 
selling  their  overalls  with  gilt  buckles  and  rhine- 
stone  buttons  for  $45  per  suit — but  that  does  not 


make  denim  into  broadcloth.  By  the  same  sign 
dealers  may  blast  alkali  hardpan  and  sell  it  for 
orchard  loam,  but  it  will  remain  blue-jean  land  for 
all  of  that. 

Replanting  Asparagus  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  an  asparagus  bed  about 
eight  years  old.  Are  the  roots  too  old  to  trans- 
plant? If  not,  how  should  the  bed  be  prepared? 
How  cultivated??  At  what  time  should  plants  be 
moved?  How  is  salt  used  on  the  bed? — E.  E.  W., 
Yuba  City. 

If  the  plants  are  still  thrifty — that  is,  if  they  sent 
up  good  strong  shoots  this  winter — they  might  be 
used  to  reset  in  garden  practice.  Let  the  plants 
make  all  the  top  growth  they  will  this  summer  and 
do  not  remove  it  until  it  is  dead.  Take  up  the 
roots  after  the  ground  is  moistened  by  fall  rains, 
pick  out  the  thickest  eyes  and  some  good  healthy 
roots  with  each  eye  (or  few  eyes)  and  replant  at 
once  in  well-prepared  ground  over  a  thick  layer  of 
well-rotted  manure,  so  the  eyes  will  be  several 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  fresh  manure.  Do  not  do  this  until  the 
ground  is  wet  deep  by  rain  and  signs  of  more  rain 
coming.  Salt  is  good  on  old  beds — a  thin  sprinkling 
after  rains  have  begun.  Yearling  plants  from  seed 
are  better  than  old  roots  for  commercial  planting. 

Vegetables  All  the  Year. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  the  account  on 
page  104  in  your  "California  Vegetables,"  giving  a 
family  garden  program  carried  out  in  San  Diego 
county.  Can  this  same  program  of  intensive  cul- 
ture be  applied  to  Santa  Barbara  county?  I  have 
only  50  feet  of  land,  and  want  fresh  vegetables  all 
the  year  round  for  the  table. — H.  G.,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  account  to  which  you  kindly  refer  is  applic- 
able everywhere  in  coast  slopes  and  valleys  south 
of  San  Francisco  (except  in  local  frosty  places, 
which  occur  here  and  there  in  the  long  region  in- 
dicated)— if  one  has  a  small  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  irrigation  as  the  plants  may  require  it. 
Such  a  succession  of  vegetables  should  begin  with 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  for  an  early 
autumn  start,  but  you  can  catch  in  now  by  deeply 
soaking  the  soil  before  spading  and  putting  in  to- 
mato plants,  sweet  corn,  beans,  melons,  peppers 
and  other  midsummer  growers. 

Pear  Blister-Mite. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  leaves  from  some  three- 
year-old  pear  trees.  You  will  observe  they  are 
covered  with  some  sort  of  foreign  substance.  Please 
let  me  know  what  the  trouble  is,  and  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  spray  the  orchard,  and  if  so, 
what  mixture  to  use. — H.  J.  K.,  San  Francisco. 

The  leaves  show  the  characteristic  irregular, 
brownish  spots  of  the  blister  mite.  The  trees 
should  have  been  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  (1  to 
13)  just  as  the  bud-scales  were  loosening  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  appeared.  The  mite  eggs  are  win- 
tering in  the  bud  scale,  and  the  spraying  indicated 
is  likely  to  almost  completely  clean  them  out. 
Later  broods  may  be  discouraged  somewhat  by 
keeping  the  foliage  dusted  with  sulphur,  but  the 
early  treatment  is  the  controlling  method. 

Cutting  to  Kill  Willows. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  acres  of  valuable 
bottom  land  which  has  been  taken  by  willows.  I 
have  been  told  there  is  a  certain  time  in  August 
you  can  cut  them  and  they  will  die.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  this  subject? — J.  E.  B.,  Coul- 
terville. 

The  time  when  a  deciduous  tree  is  most  likely  to 
die  outright  from  decapitation  is  when  the  summer's 
growth  is  finished,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of 
terminal  buds  on  the  hew  shoots.  After  the  leaves 
work  chiefly  for  the  replenishment  of  the  tree,  and 
if  the  top  is  removed  before  this  takes  place,  the 
roots  are  apt  to  die.  The  time  for  this  turn  in 
the  summer  activity  of  the  tree  may  be  in  August, 
but  it  is  usually  a  month  or  so  earlier  in  California. 
Willows  are,  however,  more  liable  to  escape  such 
disaster  because  of  their  free  sprouting  propen- 
sities, and  though  that  is  the  time  to  cut  them, 
grubbing  of  root  sprouts  usually  has  to  follow. 

Cutworm  Eggs  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  eggs  on  an  apple  twig. 
What  are  they?  Will  the  arsenic  of  lead  sprays 
for  codling  moth  kill  the  worms  this  summer  on 
the  apples  and  pears?  Will  they  get  on  cherries  or 
prunes?  If  so,  will  they  do  much  damage,  as  the 
prunes  and  cherries  get  no  arsenic  of  lead  spray? 
There  are  clusters  of  these  eggs  on  the  outside  of 


the  window-panes  of  the  house. — H.  J.  R.,  Beau- 
mont. 

These  eggs  are  of  the  "variegated  cutworm" — 
the  same  as  those  sent  by  an  apricot  grower  from 
Hanford  and  discussed  in  this  column  on  May  1. 
The  codlin  moth  spray  ought  to  kill  them.  Unless 
you  have  a  real  invasion  of  them  (for  when  they 
move  in  multitudes  they  are  called  "army  worms"), 
they  are  not  likely  to  take  largely  to  the  trees. 
If  they  do  they  should  be  fed  with  bran-arsenic- 
molasses  mash  scattered,  but  not  heaped  up,  at  the 
base  of  the  tree — the  common  way  of  protecting 
plants  and  trees  from  cutworms  -and  grasshoppers, 
before  the  latter  take  to  flying. 

How  to  Get  the  Water  In. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  prune  orchard.  Last 
year,  after  taking  off  the  crop  it  was  irrigated  and 
sown  to  a  cover  crop,  which  has  been  not  much  of  a 
success  on  account  of  the  dry  winter.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  ground  disked  up  well  by  tractor. 
Now  I  am  going  to  irrigate,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  I  must  plow  and  then  disk,  or  could 
I  do  just  as  well  by  working  the  ground  with  a 
good  harrow  and  then  finish  it  up  with  the  disk. 
This  is  the  only  time  I  will  irrigate  until  the  crop 
is  off. — A.  B.,  Campbell. 

It  is  seldom  desirable  to  plow  as  late  as  this,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  wet  land,  which  needs  drying  out  for 
summer  cultivation.  Plowing  is  the  best  known 
soil-dehydrator  and  should  be  avoided  in  the  dry 
season — especially  such  a  dry  one  as  we  have  this 
year.  If  your  land  is  crusted  from  rains  since  last 
disking,  break  it  up  with  disk  or  harrow  to  let  the 
water  in,  and  then  spread  a  blanket  of  good  culti- 
vation over  the  water  you  have  covered  in,  by  work- 
ing the  surface  as  soon  as  it  becomes  friable,  with 
whatever  tool  you  find  does  the  best  work  on  your 
soil. 

Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  some  curl  leaf  is 
coming  on  my  peaches,  though  I  gave  them  a  good 
spraying  of  Bordeaux  when  the  fruit  buds  began  to 
show.  Is  it  because  I  did  not  use  lime-sulphur 
spray  also? — A.  G.  B.,  Alamo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  both.  Lime-sulphur 
is  preferred  to  Bordeaux  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  it  catches  the  larvae  of  the  peach 
moth  coming  out  of  winter  quarters  in  the  bark  at 
the  same  time  that  it  clears  the  bark  of  spores  of 
the  curl  leaf.  On  the  peach  moth  the  Bordeaux 
has  little  effect.  If  you  gave  a  good  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  you  may  not  have  curl  leaf  enough  to 
hurt.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  the 
weather  favors  the  fungus  or  not. 

Apple  Lands  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  desirable  apple  lands 
be  had  in  California  at  reasonable  prices,  both  ia 
the  Sierra  and  Coast  counties?  It  is  desired  to 
raise  winter  apples. — J.  P.,  San  Francisco. 

Good  apple  land  can  be  had  in  every  county  in 
the  State  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  geography,  but  of  soil  quality,  elevation 
and  exposure.  For  winter  apples  away  from  the 
coast,  elevation  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor,  and  irrigation  is  next.  We  do  not  know 
where  suitable  land  can  be  bought  most  reason- 
ably. If  we  did  we  might  try  to  buy  all  there  is 
of  it. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agricultural  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending  May  3,  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  00  21.92  42.75  56  44 

Red  Bluff  00  10.58  23.43  88  46 

Sacramento                     .00  8.81  19.13  84  40 

Ban  Francisco   ....     .00  10.42  21.41  63  45 

San  Jose  00  8.58  16.12  78  \  36 

Fresno   00  8.20  9.04  98  42 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  14.77  19.71  80  42 

Los  Angeles  00  12.41  15.18  82  48 

San  Diego  03  8.47  9.64  74  54 

Winnemucca  00  5.87  6.82  72  28 

Reno  00  5.99  9.49  74  32 

Tonopah   00  2.89  8.51  70  32 
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COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  TRAY  FRAME 


YOU  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  KNOW 

That  You  Can  Get  a  Beal 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  PRUNE  DIPPER 

or   DIPPER   and  GRADER 

We  incorporated  in  combination  machines,  shipped  to  Oregon  as  early  as  1908,  a  vibrating- 
device  ior  the  tray  frame  which  assisted  in  spreading-  the  prunes  on  the  tray.  Wo  are 
now  including  this  vibrating  device  in  standard    equipment    without    extra  charge. 


Order  Your  A-B  Dipper  NOW. 

Deliveries  in  Plenty  of  Time  for 
the  Coming  Season. 

Write  us  for  the  New  Dipper  Cir- 
cular and  tell  us  what  capacity  you 
want  to  handle  per  day. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


Part  View  of  Rotary   Power  Dipper, 
Tank  and  Colls,  without  Furnace. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 


Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Twenty-one  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been 
sold  and  will  be  built  in  time  to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  tor  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  EtlicieDcy" 
— TeUs  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lob  Angeles,  California 


412-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN  SELECT 


THE  RIGHT  ALFALFA 


SEED  FOR  YOUR  LAND 


We  have  7  types  of  Alfalfa 
Seed  which  we  sell  behind 
our  GREEN-GOLD  BRAND — 
alfalfa  seed  that  is  adapted 
to  every  condition  of  soil 
and  moisture. 

Send  for  our  Valuable 
Alfalfa  Booklet 


Why  Fruit  Must  Be  Thinned  This  Year 

(Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  \\ .  8.  Killingsworth.) 


That  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin 
many  varieties  of  tree  fruits  during 
the  coming  season  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  a  sufficient  supply  of 
moisture  is  lacking  in  many  sections 
of  the  State.  The  lack  of  careful  thin- 
ning, as  well  as  thinning  at  the  proper 
time,  is  a  matter  that  often  fails  to 
receive  the  attention  it  so  justly  and 
necessarily  requires.  In  former  years 
the  grower  not  only  used  his  judg- 
ment, but  his  legal  rights,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  thinning.  However,  there  has 
been  a  modificfiation  of  such  privi- 
leges; while  he  may  yet  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  his  legal  rights  are 
abridged  should,  at  maturity,  he  of- 
fer his  fruit  for  commercial  purposes, 
when  not  coming  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  fruit  standardization  act. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  are  very 
plain,  but  where  there  is  doubt  it 
would  be  well  to  advise  with  the  hor- 
ticultural inspector  of  the  district. 
Where  fruit  is  not  produced  tor  ship- 
ping purposes,  then  of  course  the 
grower  may  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment; however,  it  must  be  bourne  in 
mind  that  even  where  fruit  is  dried 
the  size  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial 
value.  Should  it  go  to  the  canneries 
they  have  an  established  grade  that 
fruit  must  reach,  otherwise  there  is  a 
marked  reduction  in  price. 

Thinning  the  Peach  and  the  Plnm. 

From  personal  inspection  and  reli- 
able information  we  know  that  in 
many  districts  peaches  will  require 
thinning,  as  much  to  separate  the 
"doubles,"  as  in  the  matter  of  taking 
off  many  "singles."  If  the  "doubles" 
are  allowed  to  remain  there  will  be 
a  false  maturity,  as  one  side  of  the 
fruit  will  not  mature  in  conformity 
with  the  other,  rendering  it  unfit  for 
any  use.  Even  though  dried  it  makes 
a  poor  appearaice,  and  must  be  sold 
as  a  cull  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  thinning 
plums,  we  will  state  that  from  jpany 
years  of  personal  experience  we  can- 
not insist  too  strongly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  thinning.  Even 
when  all  conditions  are  favorable 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  thinning 
required,  as  many  varieties  are  heavy 
bearers.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  thinning  of  such  varieties  as  Wick- 


son  and  Santa  Rosa.  Often  it  is  the 
case  they  thin  themselves.  They  will 
remain  on  the  tree  until  the  pit  com- 
mences to  harden,  which  seems  to  be 
a  trying  time,  as  many  turn  yellow 
and  drop;  so  it  is  not  advisable  to  thin 
those  varieties  heavily  until  they  have 
passed  the  dropping  stage,  as  the 
plum  pulled  off  might  be  the  one  that 
would  have  stuck.  During  the  ranch- 
ing days  of  the  writer,  it  was  our  cus- 
tom to  see  that  all  fruit  was  well 
thinned,  and  many  of  our  friends  will 
recall  the  beneficial  results. 

Fears  Not  Thinned. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  large 
Bartlett  pear  grower  if  we  had  ever  / 
thinned  pears,  or  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  such  being  done.  Our  reply 
was,  "No."  It  has  never  been  the 
custom  of  the  California  pear  growers  : 
to  thin  pears — not  but  what  splendid 
results  might  be  obtained  by  thinning. 
The  practice  has  never  been  brought 
into  play;  therefore  all  pears  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  tree,  which 
might  not,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
be  objectionable,  as  there  is  equally 
as  much  demand  at  times  for  medium 
and  small-size  pears  as  for  the  large 
ones;  but  such  practice  will  not  apply 
to  any  other  tree  fruit  that  is  supposed 
to  be  thinned.  In  some  localities  com- 
ing under  the  writer's  observation, 
the  thinning  of  apples  is  not  practiced, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  the  custom  to 
pursue,  as  an  apple  for  commercial 
purposes  requires  the  same  care  in 
thinning  as  any  fruit  grown. 

Thin  Xot  by  "the  Rule  of  Thumb." 

Now,  there  is  really  no  established 
rule  for  thinning.    The  experienced 
orchardist,  while  he  does  not  always 
"hew  to  the  line"  in  the  matter  ofl 
thinning,  knows  bow.   With  the  ama-fl 
teur,  he  might  read  volumes  on  thifl 
subject  and  then  not  grasp  the  ideafl 
as  to  how  it  should  be  done.    So  it., 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  consulfl 
some  one  of  his  well-informed  neigh j 
bore,  and  if  an  apt  scholar,  he  will 
absorb  the  information  in  a  very  short  .. 
time.   If  his  orchard  is  young  and  he 
is  also  young  in  the  business  all  the 
better  for  both.    His  practice  on  the 
young  trees  will  enable  him  to  do  a 
perfect  job  as  they  both  grow  older. 


Berry  Season  Well  Under  Way 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  standardization  act  plainly  states 
the  regulations  under  which  berries 
must  be  packed,  some  growers  con- 
tinue to  disregard  the  law.  However, 
their  stubbornness  is  proving  a  little 
expensive,  and  they  may  consider 
themselves  lucky  in  simply  having 
their  berries  confiscated  with  no  fine 
attached.  The  berry  season  is  now 
well  under  way  and  the  quality  of 
stock  arriving  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  that  of  former  years.  The 
first  container  of  raspberries  to  reach 
the  San  Francisco  market  contained 
fifteen  baskets  and  sold  for  $7.50, 
which  is  considered  a  fancy  price,  even 
though  not  particularly  fancy  in  qual- 
ity. Some  blackberries  have  reached 
the  market,  but  the  quality  was  such 
that  they  were  not  in  the  same  class 
with  the  raspberries.  It  is  expected 
that  liberal  supplies  of  both  varieties 
will  follow.  Strawberries  from  prac- 
tically all  berry-growing  sections  of 
the  State  are  arriving  on  the  local 
market  in  large  quantities,  but  are 
still  very  high.  Cannere  are  taking 
the  daily  holdover  at  around  sixteen 
cents. 

The  dealers  are  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  new  basket,  but  that  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  introduction  of  many 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  loud 
in  their  dislike  of  the  dry  pint,  false- 
bottomed  container.  They  claim  it  to 
be  unattractive ;  be  it  so,  but  when  the 
housewife  purchases  a  basket  she 
knows  what  she  is  getting  for  the 
berries  throughout  are  of  uniform  Bize, 


which  guarantees  an  honest  pack, 
when  heretofore  all  that  w  as  expected 
were  a  few  fancy  berries  on  top,  the 
balance  being  worthless  rubbish. 

However,  the  dealers  claim  that  the 
consumers  still  have  a  hankering  for 
the  old  package,  presumably  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  has  a  neater 
appearance.  Some  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  within  a  short  while  the  old  sys- 
tem of  packing  berries  will  return. 


RAISIX  DAT  FESTIVITIES  GREAT 
SUCCESS. 


For  the  twelfth  time  Fresno  did  her- 
self proud  in  celebrating  with  pomp 
and  splendor  what  has  grown  to  be 
the  day  of  all  days  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  San  Joaquin 
Valley — Raisin  Day.  Every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  great  valley  were 
represented  in  grand  parade.  Floats 
representing  the  valleys  achieve- 
ments, from  the  planting  of  the  first 
vine  to  the  present  time,  were  in  the 
procession.  Prizes  were  given  for 
the  leading  features,  the  first  being 
won  by  Dinuba.  This  trophy,  which 
was  taken  by  Dinuba  for  the  third 
time,  is  now  to  be  held  permanently 
by  that  city.  The  great  affair  was 
closed  by  a  grand  ball  that  was  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  yet  given  on  like 
occasions.  One  hundred  thousand  1b 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number 
viewing  the  parade.  Governor  Ste- 
phens and  a  number  of  higher-ups  of 
the  army  and  navy  were  present  to 
lend  official  dignity  to  the  occasion. 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Eubbeir  Ofc 


'  JTT  is  of  distinct  advantage  for  us  to  use  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  instead  of 
J_  solid  tires  on  our  trucks  hauling  from  orchards,  because  these  big  pneu- 
matics track  nicely  through  loose  soil  or  plowed  ground  and  do  not  really 
pack  it.  Solid-tired  trucks  are  assessed  $10  a  ton  here— pneumatic-tired  trucks 
are  assessed  only  $5  a  ton  because  they  save  roads/'  —  A.  M.  Edwards, 
of  Edwards  &  Patillo,  Fruit  Growers  and  Truckmen,  Fullerton,  California 


THE  gripping  and  agile  qualities  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  on  trucks  have  won  for 
them  many  significant  rural  endorsements  like 
the  one  presented  above. 

Whether  an  orchard  lies  in  soft  soil,  or  fencing 
is  to  be  done  in  a  grassy  field,  or  a  mud- 
bottomed  hollow  separates  the  back  acres,  the 
big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  go  through  quickly. 

So  today  farmers  frequently  point  to  the  tracks 
of  these  tires  in  miry  hog  lots,  soggy  meadows 
and  acres  strewn  with  fertilizer,  where  they  have 
made  short  cuts  and  saved  time  many  times. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  observer  can 


note  crop  loads,  cushioned  on  the  husky  Good- 
year Cord  Tires,  being  hauled  through  sand 
and  bogs,  across  furrowed  earth  and  up  slip- 
pery hillsides  with  impressive  ease. 

This  intense  serviceability  of  the  pneumatic 
truck  tire,  founded  on  the  supple  toughness  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction,  has  been  built 
out  of  that  ceaseless  endeavor  to  improve, 
which  protects  our  good  name. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  information,  supplied 
by  farmers  and  describing  the  advantages  of 
pneumatic  truck  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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THE  RED  SPIDER  -  HOV  THEY  CROW. 

Ih*  start ,  one  spider. . 
One  month.  30  spider. 
Twomonths.  200  spider. 
Three  months,  2000  spider. 
Four  months,  a 0.000  spider. 
Five  months.  JcOO.OOO  spider. 


Averages  12  acres  per  day. 
Dusts  trees  25  feet  high.  Costs 
one  cent  per  tree.  Kills  red 
spider  and  aphis.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  it. 


and  make  your 
neighbor  smile 


DO  YOU  REALIZE  HOW  RAPIDLY  RED  SPIDERS  MULTIPLY? 

In  five  months'  time  the  progeny  of  one  spider  will  have  increased  to 
more  than  200,000.  This  allows  for  a  loss  of  50  per  cent,  or  one-half. 
This  increase  is  graphically  shown  in  the  illustration  above,  begin- 
ning with  a  single  spider  (indicated  by  the  small  speck  at  "the 
start")  and  showing  the  development  and  growth  from  month  to 
month  up  to  the  fifth  month  with  its  200,000  spider  (equal  to  the 
large  black  space)  where  only  one  was,  five  months  before. 
Can  you  afford  to  let  the  spider  grow? 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

6001-11  PASADENA  ATE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


American 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 

When  it  comes  to  downright  de- 
pendability for  day-in-and-day-out 
service — American  pumps  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  DO 
THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
(  heck  Valve 

Practically  elim- 
inates priming.  Or- 
der it  with  the 
American  Pump,  or 
can  be  supplied  for 
the  pump  you  now 
have. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  rumps 


If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump — they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get  the 
MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your  irrigation 
problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  lor  our  Catalogs  of  Motors.  Gas  Engines, 
and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St., 
BAN  FRANCISCO 


430  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that  have   made   the   Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-558  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAW  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Big  Business  in  Fruit  Preservation 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingswortb.) 


So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of 
fruit  preservation  in  California  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  for  any  but  those 
directly  associated  with  the  industry 
to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  that  line.  No  State 
in  the  Union  can  in  any  way  compete 
with  California  in  the  matter  of  ton- 
nage of  canned  and  dried  fruits.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  states  that 
produce  a  heavy  tonnage  of  canned 
fruits,  but  there  are  practically  none 
that  make  any  attempt  at  drying.  For- 
tunately California's  climate  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  matter  of  dry- 
ing. But  for  the  continued  season  of 
sunshine,  producing  hot  days  and 
warm  nights,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
fruit  districts  of  California,  millions  of 
pounds  of  its  choicest  fruits  would  be 
a  total  loss.  Conditions,  at  times  un- 
avoidable, makes  it  imperative  that 
immense  quantites  of  the  choicest 
shipping  fruits  be  dried:  for  example, 
an  abnormal  crop  of  apricots  reach 
maturity  at  a  time  of  a  shortage  of 
help  used  in  the  process  of  packing, 
a  strong  hot  north  wind  sets  in,  re- 
sulting in  the  entire  crop  ripening 
within  a  very  few  days,  renders  the 
fruit  not  only  unfit  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, but  canning  as  well,  although  if 
handled  with  care,  not  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  it  is  then  in  prime  con- 
dition for  drying  purposes.  The  same 
conditions  are  met  with  by  many  other 
varieties  of  fruit,  but  not  as  much  so 
as  with  the  apricot.  By  its  adaptabil- 
ity, in  many  ways,  the  apricot  has 
become  a  favorite  and  was  second  in 
point  of  tonnage  for  canning  purposes 
for  the  season  of  1919,  the  output 
being  4.395,204  cases. 

Districts  Unfavorable  to  Drying. 

There  are  some  sections  of  Califor- 
nia where  climatic  conditions  are  un- 
favorable to  the  drying  of  fruits. 
Along  the  Sacramento  river  the  larg- 
est Bartlett  pear-producing  section  of 
the  State,  this  condition  prevails 
somewhat,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
dew  at  night,  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  process  of  drying,  consequently, 
heretofore  but  little  attempt  has  been 
made  at  drying.  However,  that  by  no 
means  vitiates  the  use  of  the  pear  be- 
yond its  purpose  as  a  great  shipper, 
for  those  that  are  not  packed  and 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets  are  sold 
to  the  canners.  We  learn  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  California  Pear  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  dry  the  river  wind- 
fall and  worm-affected  fruit  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  Sacramento  river  pear-produc- 
ing section  is  the  canners'  battle 
ground.  Each  season,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  making  of  a  can- 
nery price,  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous canneries  appear  upon  the  scene, 
and  for  a  few  days  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  their  maneuvers.  It  is  not  so 
interesting,  but  exciting,  to  the  fellow 
laying  in  wait  to  purchase  pears  to 
be  packed  for  eastern  shipment. 

Up  to  within  comparatively  recent 
years,  the  Sacramento  river  pear 
growers  were  between  two  fires.  If 
the  market  for  Eastern  shipment  was 
unfavorable,  naturally  the  canners 
set  a  price  in  accordance  with  those 
conditions,  and  it  was  up  to  the 
grower  to  sell  either  to  the  canner  at 
a  fixed  price,  or  consign  to  eastern 
markets  to  be  sold  at  open  auction, 


livered  "on  bank"  in  lug  boxes,  the 
buyer  to  furnish  all  material  to  be 
used  in  packing,  the  packing  to  be 
done  at  his  expense. 

Prices  that  were  being  paid  for 
pears  for  Eastern  shipment  were  un- 
satisfactory to  the  grower,  and  about 
that  time  the  canneries  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  a  proposition  of  "long 
term"  contracts,  at  so  much  per  ton 
for  number  ones  and  so  much  tor 
number  twos,  and  in  a  good  many 
cases  the  growers  "signed  up."  This 
state  of  affairs'  continued  for  awhile, 
but  finally  conditions  changed;  the 
Eastern  markets  strengthened  and  the 
demand  for  California  Bartlett  pears 
increased.  However,  the  growers  were 
"game"  and  stuck  by  their  contracts 
until  they  expired,  but  when  "Mr.  Can- 
ner" came  around  wanting  more  cheap 
pears,  it  was  different.  The  Eastern 
trade  had  learned  to  appreciate  what 
a  California  Bartlett  pear  was,  and 
they  were  willing  to  pay  the  full  price 
for  it,  consequently  the  canners  had 
to  meet  those  prices,  or  the  growers 
would  take  a  chance  by  shipping  their 
pears  on  consignment  to  be  sold  at 
open  auction. 

A  Reversal  of  Methods  of  Selling. 

However,  about  that  time  the  co- 
operative plan  of  marketing  was  meet- 
ing with  much  favor.  It  had  been 
tried  out  and  was  found  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  Bartlett  pear  growers,  not 
being  satisfied  with  prices  offered  by 
the  canners,  decided  to  organize  them- 
selves into  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  their  cannery 
stock  through  one  channel.  Their 
efforts  proved  successful.  The  shoe 
is  now  on  the  other  foot — instead  of 
the  canners  making  the  price  and  dic- 
tating terms,  they  advertised  the  fact 
that  the  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation are  in  the  market  with  so 
many  tons  of  cannery  pears,  and  that 
the  price  of  same  would  be  set  by  the 
association. 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  the  pear 
growers  on  the  Sacramento  river  to 
sell  to  the  canneries  so  many  hundred- 
tons  of  pears,  balance  of  the  crop  to 
be  packed  and  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets.  This  method  of  disposing  of 
their  pears  was  to  avoid  loss  from 
heavy  wind,  which  at  times  has  a  dam- 
aging effect.   When  the  pears  are  sold 
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4  Sulphur 


For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  onr 

DIAMOND    "S"   RRAND    REFINED  FLOUR 

SULPHUR.    We  can  furnish  you  thin  ■olphur 

■t  Kin  li  a  low  price  that  It  would  par  you  to 

mix  your  own  volution  and  net  you  a  profit 

equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  lahor  in 

RhnnUi  hA~n*11  to  thp  Eastern i  haves— J  *t>r»ylns  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pny  your 
hnouio  ne  sen  to  me  eastern  Buyec^^  f4  per  ^  for  maJdllg  (he  BOintion  and 


who  was  also  on  the  ground,  his  price 
would  invariably  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  canner.  These  were  conditions 
the  grower  was  forced  to  accept,  while 
in  other  sections  of  the  State,  where 
the  operation  of  drying  is  successfully 
conducted,  he  could  simply  have  told 
both  the  canner  and  Eastern  buyer 
to  migrate  to  that  region  where  the 
proverbial  snowball  disappears  so 
quickly. 

Price-Fixing  by  Shippers. 

Before  the  days  of  "price  fixing"  bjr 
the  canners,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
large  fresh-fruit  shipping  concerns  to 
agree  upon  a  price  they  would  pay  for 
Sacramento  river  BaYtlett  pears  to  be 
packed  for  shipment  They  would 
approach  the  grower  with  a  price  of 
so  much  per  box  of  48  pounds  of  fruit 
suitable  for  Eastern  shipment,  de- 


It  baa  been  proven  and 
Bo  recommended  by  tbe 
University  of  California 
that  if  you  sulphur  your 
crape  vine*  and  orchards 
6  time*  they  will  not  be 
alTrrted  hy  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching     purposes,     LEAVING     NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure.  In  double  sack., 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 


applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 

and  prevent  smut  In  grain,  drill  Into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "8"  BK.\M> 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This 
has  Increased  various  rrops  up  to  .".on  -  .  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  ti  and  7. 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR 80LUTION  33  degree*  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

S\\  FH  LTTCISCO  SULPHUR  C0-, 
624  California  St„  San  Francisco,  Oil. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  CUES  FOR  SUL- 
PHUR," Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  price**  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  tbe 
surest  remedy  for  dcstro>lng  ground  squlrrrl«. 
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to  the  cannery  they  can  be  harvested 
and  shipped  quicker  than  if  for  East- 
ern shipment,  as  the  fruit  is  simply 
placed  in  lug  boxes  and  conveyed  to 
the  cannery  by  boat.  The  fruit  must 
be  of  certain  size  before  being  packed 
for  the  cannery,  and  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  quantity  meeting  that  re- 
quirement, a  picking  is  made.  This 
takes  some  of  the  burden  from  the 
tree,  which  naturally  causes  the  re- 
maining fruit  to  attain  the  required 
size. 

A  Record  Pack. 

In  1919  there  were  30,000  tons 
of  Bartlett  pears  canned,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  sold  through 
the  California  Pear  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. It  is  interesting  as  well  as  grat- 
ifying to  learn  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  that  of  the 
8,422,000  bushels  of  pears  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1919,  California's 
share  of  the  production  was  4,090,000 
bushels. 

Not  only  were  the  canneries  up 
against  a  hard  proposition  in  1919  in 
the  matter  of  high  prices  for  fruit, 
but  all  material  used  in  connection 
with  the  placing  of  their  goods  on  the 
market  had  advanced  to  a  sharp  de- 
gree. They  were  heavily  hit  by  the 
railroad  strike  in  Southern  California, 
as  well  as  strikes  in  their  canneries, 
all  of  which  resulted  in  heavy  losses. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  these  obstacles, 
the  canneries  came  out  with  flying 
colors.  Their  pack  was  a  record  one, 
far  beyond  any  in  the  history  of  the 
business,  being  13,696,403  cases  of 
fruit.  This  w;as  the  output  of  the 
sixty-five  fruit  canneries  located  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  State.  It  may 


also  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
vegetable  canneries  turned  out  7,051,- 
519  cases,  making  a  total  output  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  20,747,922 
cases. 

Pear  Canning  a  Growing  Business. 

To  say  that  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  California  is  a  "big 
business,"  expresses  it  mildly.  Every 
advantage  necessary,  in  the  matter  of 
production  and  handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  purposes,  is  to 


be  found  in  the  State,  and  so  great  has 
the  demand  increased  for  California 
canned  goods  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  large  canning  plants  are  now 
in  the  course  of  construction. 

At  present  we  are  unable  to  learn 
of  contracts  being  made  for  cannery 
fruits  other  than  berries.  The  can- 
neries seem  to  have  adopted  the 
"watchful  waiting"  policy.  Should 
sugar  continue  to  climb  the  H.  C.  L. 
ladder,  the  canneries  may  pursue  a 
conservative  course. 


Experiments  to  Control  Citrus  Blast 

(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  H.   E.  Drobish.) 


The  citrus  blast  disease  which  has 
been  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
pathologist  specialists  from  the  Uni- 
versity has  not  been  so  widespread 
and  severe  in  its  work  upon  the  trees 
this  year  as  in  former  years.  How- 
ever, a  dying  of  leaves  has  appeared 
in  most  of  the  orchards  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  the  charac- 
teristic shield  scars  which  appear  at 
the  junction  of  the  leaf  and  twig  are 
absolute  evidence  that  the  citrus  blast 
organism  is  responsible  for  the  dying 
of  these  leaves. 

Confused  Diagnosis. 

In  previous  years,  when  this  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  very  active,  it  was 
put  aside  with  the  statement  that  the 
cold  weather  was  responsible  and  the 
leaves  had  been  frosted.  Even  after 
scientists  had  isolated  the  organism 
which  was  responsible  for  the  occur- 


rence of  the  citrus  blast  disease,  still 
many  of  the  growers  said  that  it  was 
no  disease  but  merely  frost  that 
caused  the  trouble. 

This  year,  however,  as  a  result  of 
the  educational  work  carried  on 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  and  demon- 
strational  meetings  held  in  the  field, 
the  growers  are  now  convinced  that 
they  are  faced  with  a  condition  that 
should  receive  careful  attention.  For 
those  who  still  feel  that  frost  was  re- 
sponsible, it  is  only  necessary  for 
them  to  examine  leaves  that  are  dying 
back  at  the  present  time.  No  frosts  of 
any  consequence  have  occurred  in  this 
area  for  months,  and  yet  in  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  infected  leaves 
have  been  observed  to  wither  and 
turn  brown.  There  are  specimens  to 
be  seen  in  the  Farm  Advisor's  office 
in  Oroville  to  prove  this  statement,  al- 
though it  is  only  necessary  to  go  into 
an  infectecf  orchard  to  be  convinced  of 


the    full    truth    of    this  assertion. 
Spraying  Experiments  Under  Way. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  is  carrying  on  a 
series  of  spraying  experiments  to  find 
out  what  spray  will  be  beneficial  in 
controlling  this  new  disease  of  citrus. 
Up  to  this  time  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  and  at  least  one  of  the 
sprays  has  given  very  beneficial  re- 
sults. Dr.  Fawcett  has  promised  to 
issue  a  circular  from  the  University  in 
the  near  future,  telling  the  results  of 
the  work  thus  far  carried  on  in  an 
effort  to  control  this  disease. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen— almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  im  toe 
most  available  form.     Packed  in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


for 
$1,000 


Drying  Malaga 
grapes  on  the 
Grace  Farms 
Company  Ranch 
at  Livingston. 
California 


Buy   a  De-Hy-Dro   Drier.     Representing   but  a  smaU  Investment,   its  money 
returns  to  you  are  large.    The  De-Hy-Dro  is  simply  and  easily  operated — no 
fan,  motor,  nor  moving  parts.    It  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  in  the 
drying;  of   wine   grapes,    prunes,    peaches,    apricots   and  vegetables. 
The  Increased  price  that  the  De-Hy-Dro  method 
of  treatment  will   bring  you  on  forty  acres 
alone  wiU  pay  for  your  plant  in  one  season. 
Safeguard  your  crops  against  early  rains  and  obtain  the  premium  that  is  offered 
for  dehydrated  fruits  over  sun-dried  fruits  by  ordering  now.    Be  one  of  those  to 
place  your  order  on  the  safe  side  of  the  season's  dwindling  supply  of  raw  materials. 
If  you  would  benefit  by  De-Hy-Dro  profits,  it 
is  important  to  order  now  while  market  condi- 
tions permit  us  to  make  Immediate  deliveries. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  607   HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FACTORY:  74  TEHAMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cut  out  and  mall  today. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY, 

607  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-Dro  Drier. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Acreage   Variety 


The  FARMEJW 

7br  stumping 
genuine  Ifm? 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  Have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 
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LEMON  PACKING-HOUSE  IN 
" COLUSA  COUNTY. 


(Written  for  FaciUc  Rural  Press.) 

Colusa  county's  first  lemon  packing- 
house has  recently  been  completed  at 
the  James  Mills  Orchards  in  the  foot- 
hills west  of  Maxwell.  Though  not 
the  biggest  in  the  State,  it  has  the 
latest  equipment  for  lemon  curing  and 
packing.  The  building  is  about  170 
feet  long  and  48  feet  wide,  with  an 
extra  "el"  for  shook  storage.  Wash- 
ing equipment  and  tanks  and  stands 
for  the  curing  trays  occupy  one  end 
of  the  building.  The  other  end  is  used 
for  packing  the  cured  lemons,  nailing 
the  lids  on,  and  storage,  until  they 
can  be  hauled  out.  Between  the  ends 
is  a  dark  alleyway,  100  feet  long,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  five  curing 
rooms  of  a  carload  capacity  each,  ab- 
solutely dark  and  insulated  from  out- 


side heat,  but  electrically  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  extensive  orchards, 
picturesquely  covering  the  hillsides 
here,  are  just  coming  into  bearing, 
and  considerable  fruit  has  already 
passed  through  the  packing-house. 

APRICOTS  INJURED  RY  FROST. 


Apricots  in  the  Hollister  district  are 
reported  to  have  been  badly  damaged 
by  recent  frosts.  To  what  extent  the 
damage  will  amount  to  will  not  be 
known  until  the  apricot  pit  begins  to 
harden.  At  that  stage  the  fruit  stops 
growing,  turns  yellow  and  drops  from 
the  tree.  Prunes  in  the  Hollister  sec- 
tion are  reported  unhurt.  The  prune 
will  stand  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  apricot;  for  that  reason  the  lack 
of  damage  may  be  accounted  for. 

The  outlook  for  a  large  fruit  crop 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loomis  is  reported 
excellent 


Prune  and  Apricot  Varieties  Selected 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


That  the  California  Nurserymen's 
Bud  Selection  Association  intend  to 
stabilize  and  standardize  all  varieties 
of  deciduous  nursery  stock,  is  evi- 
denced by  their  work  of  co-operating 
with  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  growing  of  shipping,  canning  and 
drying  varieties. 

In  the  April  24  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  there  appeared  a  detailed 
report  of  a  meeting  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  which  representatives  from 
ten  of  the  leading  canneries  of  the 
State  met  with  the  Nurserymen's  Bud 
Selection  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  upon  canning  varieties. 
On  April  24,  a  meeting  of  like  nature 
was  held  at  San  Jose,  where  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  prune  and  ap- 


Stop  Wasting  Expensive  Fuel 


Statistics  show  that 
35  per  cent  of  fuel 
loss  is  directly  due  to 
spillage  from  im- 
proper facilities  for 
handling'. 

Every  tractor  owner 

spills  enough  fuel  in 
one  season  to  more 
than  pay  for  a — 


TRACTOR  TENDER 


With  one  hand  the  barrels  may  be 
quickly  tilted  to  any  position  and 
drained  without  wasting  a  drop. 
Saves  time  as  well  as  fuel — both  mean 
money.  The  tender  is  light  and  can 
be  hauled  behind  your  auto  as  well  as 
your  tractor.  Room  for  a  couple  of 
milk  cans  of  water. 

We  also  have  2  compartment  steel 
fuel  tanks  for  wagons  or  trucks  in 
260  to  360  gallon  capacities. 


Write  Today  for  Circular. 
Get  yonr  Order  in  Early. 


MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

STATE  DICTRIBUTORS 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  «"»  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


ricot  growers  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  met  in  the  directors'  room 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  with  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selec- 
tion Association  of  California.    H.  C.  ft 
Dunlap,  secretary  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot    Growers    Association,  pre- 
sided, and  introduced  L.  B.'  Scott,  man- 
ager of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selec-  I 
tion   Association,   who   briefly   out-  ] 
lined  the  purpose  of  their  organiza- 
tion, such  as  furnishing  buds  from  the 
selected  trees  of  all  the  fruit  varieties 
which  are  propagated  by  the  different 
nursery  firms  who  belong  to  the  or-  1 
ganization. 

J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  vice-president  of 
the  Association,  and  chairman  of  the 
Varietal  Committee  of  the  Association, 
was  next  introduced,  and  explained 
the  reason  for  this  meeting,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers  give  an  expression 
regarding  the  varieties  they  deemed 
best  should  be  propagated,  as  well  as 
the  percentage  of  same,  as  only  the 
varieties  recommended  by  the  growers  I 
would  be  propagated  by  the  Nursery-  I 
men. 

Discussion   was    entered    into   at  j 
length,  which  resulted  in  the  recom-  * 
mendation  that  the  following  prune  I 
varieties  be  adopted'  as  the  standard 
varieties  for  propagation:  French,  Im-  I 
perial,  Robe  de  Sergeant,  and  Sugar.  ' 
The  French  should  constitute  85  per  Z 
cent  of  the  planting  and  the  other  « 
three  varieties  5  per  cent  each.  The 
minor  varieties  to  be  given  consid-  * 
eration  in  those  districts  in  which  I 
they  were  more  profitable  to  plant  I 
than  the  French.   In  the  matter  of  se-  1 
lection  of  apricots,  following  varieties  j 
were  agreed  upon:   Coast  Section —  1 
Blenheim,  100  per  cent;  Interior  San  * 
Joaquin  Valley  conditions,  Tilton,  100  '■ 
per  cent;  Interior  Sacramento  Valley  K 
conditions — Blenheim,  50  per  cent,  Til-  > 
ton,  50  per  cent.    In  the  coast  sec- 
tion is  was  recommended  that  a  small 
percentage  of  Moorepark  be  included. 
The  same  varieties  were  adopted  by  \ 
the  canners  at  the  April  16  meeting 
held  in  San  Francisco. 

The  same  discussion  arose,  as  did 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  over 
the  "nationality"  of  the  Royal  apricot. 
In  discussing  the  matter  on  both  oc-  * 
casions  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
so-called  Royal  Apricot  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Blenheim,  and  it  I 
was  suggested  that  in  future  propaga- 
tion that  the  Royal  be  discontinued 
and  selected  Blenheim  be  substituted 
for  it.  On  Thursday,  May  6,  there  will 
be  a  similar  meeting  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  State  Capitol,  Sacra-  i 
mento,  at  10  a.  m.  This  meeting  has 
been  called  by  G.  H.  Hecke,  Director 
of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  attended  by 
representative  fruit  growers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  likewise  by  repre-  - 
sentatives  of  all  the  fruit-shipping 
concerns,  likewise  by  representative 
nurserymen,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining upon  the  adoption  of  standard 
fruit  varieties  to  propagate. 


RIG  ARRUCKLE  ALMOffD  ACREAGE. 


The  "almonds  of  Arbuckle"  will  In 
a  few  years  command  national  atten- 
tion. About  9,000  acres  have  been" 
planted  in  that  district  of  Colusa 
county,  according  to  Secretary  D.  S. 
Nelson  of  the  Arbuckle  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange.  Of  these  about 
2,000  acres  are  four  years  or  more  of 
age,  and  will  have  more  or  less  of  a 
crop  this  year.  The  old  orchards 
have  light  crops  on  account  of  drouth 
and  frost,  but  nuts  from  young  trees 
will  probably  bring  the  crop  this  year 
up  to  300  tons.  That  amount  was 
shipped  last  year  from  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  75  per  cent  normal.  Many 
of  these  orchards  are  not  irrigated  and 
probably  next  year's  crop  will  be 
short  from  this  cause.  The  local  Ex- 
change includes  193  of  the  195  almond 
growers  in  this  section,  according  to 
Mr.  Nelson. 


The  Australian  jam  manufacturers 
are  extending  their  marketing  opera- 
tions to  California,  according  to  the 
United  States  Market  Reporter. 
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B01iK-"DAVI9 


M    O    T    O  "R_ 


d    A    ~R_  S> 


A  Big  Car  in  Size  and  Power— a  Small  Car  in 

Weight  and  Expense 


The  Bour-Davis  is  the  most  sensible  car  you  can  buy,  par- 
ticularly if  you  reside  in  the  southern  or  western  states. 

We  who  live  in  these  sections  know  that  we  have  motoring 
e.onditions  to  face  that  require  a  wider  margin  of  power 
and  strength  than  most  motor  car  builders  have  seemed  to 
think  necessary  for  average  service. 

The  Bour-Davis  is  designed  to  meet  just  such  extra  severe 
service  conditions  as  we  face  in  these  sections.  Its  power 
is  wonderful — greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  car  of  its 
weight. 

It  is  an  all-the-year- 'round,  all- road  car. 

You  will  marvel  at  its  comfort.  The  springs  are  specially 
designed  to  ease  the  car  over  the  roughest  roads,  yet  with 
extra  strength  to  guard  against  breakage. 

Every  part  has  been  designed  with  the  same  idea  in  mind 
to  provide  for  excess  strains. 


Yet  with  all  this  reserve  strength,  the  Bour-Davis  is  far 
lighter  than  many  cars  less  capable. 

Strength  has  been  secured  by  the  use  of  costly  steels  and 
materials  instead  of  by  great  masses  of  metal. 
Another  source  of  lasting  delight  in  the  Bour-Davis  is  the 
beauty  of  the  car.  It  is  a  car  that  everyone  admires  and 
envies — yet  so  artistically  correct  in  lines  and  proportion- 
ing that  it  never  grows  tiresome. 

In  furnishings'  and  iu  fittings,  the  Bour-Davis  has  rarely 
been  equalled  by  any  car  at  any  price. 
Imagine  a  medium-priced  car  with  such  unusual  features 
as  a  lined  top,  real  leather  upholstery,  and  a  choice  of  four 
leathers  to  suit  your  individual  tastes — three  options  on 
body  colors;  tonneau  lamp;  inspection  lamp  with  cord 
wound  on  an  automatic  spool;  thermos  bottle  compartment, 
and  a  variety  of  other  features  never  before  found  on  any 
car  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 


We  promise  you  that  the  Bour-Davis  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  car  you  can  buy. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it.   See  the  Bour-Davis.  Ride  in  it  and  drive  it,  and  let  it  prove  itself. 


Our  latest  six  color  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 


TO  DEALERS 

You  will  And  the  Bour-Davis  an 
exceptionally    profitable  selling 
proposition.   Some  territory  still 
open.  Write  for  full  information 

a 

MODELS 

Five-Fassenger  Touring  Car 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Two  -  Passenger  Roadster 

LOUISIANA  MOTOR.  CJAR  COMPANY 

* 

gljfflj^^vj   y  £ 

•  SHREVEPORT  -  LOUISIANA  • 
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BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor-Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Buy  Tour  Seed  from 

AGGELER    &    MUSSER    SEED  COMPANY 

«->0  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  Is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


THE  ANSWER  TO  YOUR  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM 

is  the 

DowDoubleSuctionVortexPump 

A  Quality  Product  that  does  the  work  with  Less  Power  than 
Other  Pumps. 

We  Do  Not  Require  Specially  Devised  Water  Balancing  Devices 
As  Other  Builders  Do. 

The  DOW  TOKTEX  is  always  in  Balance 
The  DOW  VORTEX  is  always  on  the  Job. 


Belted  or  Motor  Driven, 
As  You  Please 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  Bulletin  101 


DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 


WORKS 
PKTAI.UMA,  CAL. 


SAN  FBAXC1SCO  OFFICE: 
140  HOWARD  ST. 


Moisture 

Conserve  the  limited  mois- 
ture you  have  in  your  soil. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  with  a 

Beeman  Tractor 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful, 
general  utility  tractor. 

Write  us  today 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

62  BEALE  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


First  Time 
Shown 
on 

the  Pacific 
Coast 


The  Ensign 
FUEL 

CONVERTER 


KEROSENE 
made  into 

GAS 


Also  Gasoline  Carburetors 


Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th,  Los  Angeles 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


rated. 


Darable,  Powerful ,  Reliable.  Mas. 
give.  Built  to  last ;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uaea  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Poll  :  t  o  :  horse-power  more  thar 
3  Months  Trial.    Camy  Term*.  Size? 


1M  to  22  H-P.     Easy  to  start.     No  cranking;.  Ni 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Moat  practicnl  engine 
ever  built.    Engine  book  free.    A  Postal  brings  it. 
THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

311 1  King  Straot,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


Irrigation  District  Develops  Old  S.  V.  I. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 


The  infant  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation 
District  is  alive  and  kicking  lustily. 
It  was  organized  March  2,  1920,  to 
take  over  the  water  system  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  West  Side  Canal 
Company  for  a  million  dollars.  The 
system  is  leased  for  a  year  with  the 
option  of  buying.  So  certain  is  the 
district  that  it  wants  to  buy,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Supt.  John  P.  Ryan,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars  are  at  this 
writing  being  spent  on  pumping 
plants,  enlargement  of  canals,  and  the 
building  of  new  canals.  Bonds  to  pay 
for  this  work  have  not  yet  been  voted, 
so  it  is  being  financed  by  warrants 
against  the  district.  These  warrants 
are  to  be  retired  when  bonds  are 
voted. 

Biggest  Fump  West  of  Mississippi. 

Last  year  1,000  second-feet  of  water 
were  diverted  from  the  Sacramento 
River  into  the  main  canal  of  this  sys- 
tem by  pumps — north  of  Hamilton 
City.  Work  already  undertaken  will 
enlarge  the  diversion  capacity  80  per 
cent  or  more.  The  biggest  pump  is  a 
100-inch  screw  with  a  discharge  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  It  delivers  375  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

Three  turbines  deliver  200  second- 
feet  each,  two  centrifugals  deliver  175 
each,  and  one  centrifugal  delivers  120 
second-feet.  Three  72-inch  screw 
pumps  are  being  installed,  each  to 
deliver  225  second-feet  When  com- 
plete, this  pumping  plant  will  be  of 


the  largest  capacity  in  the  West. 
There  are  fifty  miles  of  main  ditch; 
and  its  laterals  make  a  network  over 
the  face  of  the  west  side  as  far  south 
as  Williams  in  Colusa  county.  Nine 
dredges  are  enlarging  the  main  canal 
to  a  capacity  of  1600  second-feet,  the 
remainder  of  pump  capacity  being 
held  in  reserve  for  breakdowns,  etc. 
Last  year  about  31,000  acres  of  rice 
were  irrigated  besides  fruit  and  field 
crops.  This  year,  with  1300  second- 
feet,  which  is  all  it  is  planned  to  use 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  water 
and  electricity,  the  canal  water  will 
irrigate  42,000  acres  of  rice  and  10,-  ' 
000  to  12,000  acres  of  fruit,  alfalfa, 
and  field  crops.  This  district  has 
acreage  which  makes  it  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  State.  Rice  irrigation  ! 
was  allotted  for  just  47  per  cent  of . 
the  acreage  applied  for. 

Water  Rights  Established. 

The  water  rights  are  safe.  The  ap- 
propriation dates  from  1903;  whereas 
most  of  the  water  now  taken  from  the 
river  has  been  appropriated  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  In  addi- 
tion, this  is  the  only  project  acting 
under  special  permission  from  Con- 
gress to  take  water  for  irrigation  re- 
gardless of  navigation. 

As  we  drive  through  this  district, 
it  looks  as  if  everybody  is  crazy  on 
rice,  for  the  whole  landscape  is 
writhing  under  the  serpentine  rice 
borders. 


"Vest-pocket  Edition"  Combines 
Condensed  Volumes  of 
Harvesting  Efficiency 


faWdL 


9  i:>3sjr.i?»i2JCi 


«  SI  S=t  CI   #  I 


/~\N  the  broad,  level  benchlands  of  Montana, 
'midst  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Big  Bend 
Country  in  Washington,  out  on  the  undulating  plains 
of  Oregon  in  the  eastern  shadow  of  the  Cascades, 
and  away  beyond  the  Deschutes,  in  Idaho,  Utah, 
Colorado  and  Californiayou  will  find  Deering  and 
McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  saving  crops  and 
labor. 

These  are  the  handy,  vest-pocket  edition  com- 
bines—  condensed  volumes  of  harvesting  efficiency 
—  that  cut,  thresh,  clean,  and  bag  the  prime  ripe 
grain  as  a  one-unit  operation  Because  of  their 
snug  compactness  and  comparatively  light  weight  McCormick 
and  Deering  Harvester-Threshers  are  adapted  to  use  in  rolling 
country  just  as  well  as  on  the  lowlands  and  plains  where  the 
power-consuming,  high-priced  giant  combines  roar  through 
the  dusty  fields. 

McCormick  and  Deering  Harvester-Threshers  are  two-men 
outfits,  require  only  from  8  to  12  horses  or  a  Titan  10-20  tractor 
for  power,  cut  9-ft.  swaths  and  have  capacities  of  from  IS  to 
20  acres  a  day.  Can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  as 
individual  threshers  for  stack  or  shock  threshing — profitable 
custom  work. 

Your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment, mailed  to  one  of  the  branch  houses  listed  below,  will 
bring  you  complete  descriptive  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Billings,  Mont.         Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mon. 
Los  Angeles,  Col.  Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

80%  Tractor  Equipment 

T TITORKING  under  full  load  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  trac- 
*  *  tor  gives  spark  plugs  their  most  severe  test.     It  means  sustained 
power  and  terrific  engine  heat. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  with  their  famous  No.  3450  Insulators  are  so 
universally  recognized  as  the  plugs  best  adapted  to  fit  these  unusual  con- 
ditions of  shock,  heat  and  temperature  changes  that  they  have  been 
chosen  as  factory  equipment  on  80%  of  all  the  tractors  being  built  today. 

There  is  a  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug  for 
every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle  and  sta- 
tionary engine.  Order 
a  set  from  your  dealer 
today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion 
is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 
World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 


Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA-ALFALFA-SEED 
DEFENDERS. 


To  the  Editor:  An  unsigned  com- 
munication in  the  issue  of  March  20 
of  the  Rural  Press,  relating  to  alfalfa 
seed,  has  just  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention, and  it  is  so  manifestly  unfair 
to  California  grown  seed  that  we  be- 
lieve a  fairer  statement  of  facts  should 
be  presented  to  your  readers. 

As  growers  of  seed  for  a  number  of 
years  here  in  Lake  county,  we  resent 
the  implication  that  imported  Euro- 
pean alfalfa  seed  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity to  that  grown  in  California. 

Alfalfa  seed  has  been  grown  in  this 
district  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
while  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the 
quality  on  different  fields  and  under 
different  conditions,  just  as  with  other 
farm  crops,  our  seed  has  always  en- 
joyed a  good  name  among  the  large 
seed  houses  in  California,  and  during 
the  last  few  years,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Lake  county  seed  have  been 
sold  at  a  premium  to  Middle  Western 
dealers  for  Eastern  shipment.  In 
view  of  the  latter  fact,  it  is  misleading 
to  assert  that  California-grown  seed 
cannot  be  exported  to  States  having 
rigid  seed  laws. 

If  you  would  investigate  into  this 
matter  further,  you  would  find  many 
retailers  who  are  handling  this  im- 
ported seed  are  not  selling  it  as  "Im- 
ported European"  seed,  but  instead, 
as  California  and  Arizona-grown  seed. 
This  in  itself  seems  to  us  to  answer 
your  correspondent's  argument  as  to 
the  superior  quality  of  imported  seed. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is: 
Many  California  planters  have  found 
by  expensive  experience  that  Euro- 
pean alfalfa  seed  does  not  produce  big 
crops  of  hay  under  our  conditions  and 
soon  has  to  be  re-planted.  Knowing 
this,  the  average  planter  will  not  buy 
European  seed  as  such,  and  that  is 
why  some  retailers  tack  on  a  Califor- 
nia seed-growing  district's  name  to  it 
when  it  is  sold. 

This  line  of  attack  on  California- 
grown  seed  is  not  a  new  one.  Be- 
fore the  war  we  were  forced  to  com- 
pete with  European  seed  because  a 
few  dealers  saw  a  bigger  profit  in  it 
than  could  be  made  on  our  home- 
grown product,  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  During  the 
war  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
virtues  of  imported  seed  over  our  do- 
mestic seed,  but  now  that  the  bars 
are  let  down  again  the  same  old 
methods  are  being  attempted. — W.  C 
Hunter  and  26  other  people  of  Upper 
Lake. 


OIL  OR  GRAVEL  FOR  ROADS? 


Fresno  county  used  over  100,000 
barrels  of  road  oil,  costing  $229,951 
last  year.  There  is  only  one  thing 
worse  on  a  road  than  oil — soft,  deep 
sand.  It  has  been  suggested  that  per- 
haps gravel  would  be  as  cheap,  ap- 
plied, as  the  oil,  and  would  be  far 
more  permanent  with  far  less  objec- 
tionableness.  The  undesirable  char- 
acter of  oiled  roads  is  recognized  in 
the  objections  made  recently  to  the 
Merced  County  Supervisors  by  a  dele- 
gation representing  the  State  Colony 
at  Delhi.  In  parts  of  this  district, 
blow  sand  makes  formidable  roads; 
but  the  delegation  opposed  the  oiling 
of  them.  They  are  sticky  and  soft 
and  rutty  in  summer  time  if  enough 
oil  has  been  applied.  If  not,  they 
are  soft  and  dusty  with  obnoxious 
dust.  Generally  gravel  can  be  hauled 
in  by  train  at  an  expense  and  with 
results  which  justify  its  use  instead 
of  oil.  A  still  better  road  is  made 
with  crushed  rock  surfaced  with  rock 
screenings.  The  most  durable  rock 
observed  by  Supervisor  Frank  Pebley 
of  Merced  county  is  crushed  boulders 
from  the  gold  dredger  wastes  near 
Fair  Oaks.  Merced  is  using  many  car- 
loads of  these. 


SCHOOL  LANDS  TO  BE  SOLD. 


Public  auction  sales  of  school  lands 
will  be  held  at  Oroville,  May  12; 
Marysville,  May  14;  Auburn,  May  17; 
Willows,  May  24;  Colusa,  May  25;  and 
Lakeport,  May  27.  All  sales  are  held 
at  the  courthouses  and  begin  at  10 
a.  m.,  proceeds  going  to  school  fund. 
For  detailed  information  address  State 


Surveyor-General  W.  S.  Kingsbury  at 
Sacramento. 


A  user  of  a  well-known  tractor  sold 


several  years  ago  with  no  dust-re- 
mover for  the  air  that  goes  into  its 
carburetor  had  new  sleeves  put  into 
the  cylinders  after  working  160  acres 


of  orchard.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
'  new  sleeves  were  again  required.  He 
I  then  got  a  water-type  air  clarifier,  and 
>  minimized  this  trouble. 


PELTON 


ADVANTAGES  OF 

THE  OVERHUNG  PULLEY 

^  PELTON  Centrifugal  pumps — the  overhung  pul- 
ley type — meet  all  the  requirements  of  irrigation 
service.  They  are  solid,  heavy  set,  rigid  and  strong 
and  are  capable  of  standing  rough  usage  and  hard 
service. 

Because  of  their  construction,  there  is  no  danger 
of  forcing  the  bearings  out  of  alignment  when  driv- 
ing by  belt,  nor  of  overheating  the  bearings.  The 
belt  may  be  quickly  slipped  on  or  off  the  pulley, 
as  unlacing  is  not  necessary. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  when  the  lack  of  electric 
power  makes  the  use  of  a  gasoline  engine  necessary. 
PELTON  pumps  will  be  found  the  best. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1900  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 
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The  Transmission 
of  Power 

A  transmission  belt  that  will  give  continual  and 
satisfactory  service,  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season 
by  eliminating  costly  shutdowns,  etc.  If  you  can 
depend  upon  your  belt  you  are  relieved  of  all  worry. 
Don't  peg  along  with  a  makeshift.  You  are  losing 
money  every  day. 

"TEST  SPECIAL" 
RUBBER  BELTING 

No  need  to  worry  when  there's  a  "TEST  SPECIAL" 
on  the  job.  Always  running.  No  breaks,  or  shutdowns. 
TEST  SPECIAL  is  guaranteed  to  give  longer  and 
better  service  than  any  other  rubber  belt  made. 

See  your  Dealer. 

Any  Dealer  anywhere  can  buy  "TEST  SPECIAL." 

OUR  FREE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Write  us  your  belting  trouble.  We  maintain  a  De- 
partment whose  sole  duty  is  to  answer  your  queries. 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.  P.  M.  and  diameter 
of  the  driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley  and  distance 
between  centers  of  same;  also  give  the  rated  horse- 
power of  your  motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind  of 
machinery  you  are  operating.  We  will  reply  imme- 
diately giving  you  our  recommendation  as  to  kind  of 
belt  to  use. 
Write  today. 

New  York  Belting 
and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco 


FARM  with 
HORSES! 

"THE   HORSE    EATS  —  at 

intervals — when  not  working, 

BUT  THE  TBACTOR  EATS 
ALL    THE    TIME  WHEN 
WORKING!" 

When  not  at  work  a  horse 
is  resting,  but  a -tractor  is 
Rusting. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Collars. 
Harness  and  Saddlery 

S33  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
427  J.  Street, 
Sacramento,  California 

Harness  for  Immediate  Use. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  QUERIES 


Starting  Asparagus  Bed. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  in- 
formation on  growing  and  planting  as- 
paragus.— A.  B.,  Strathmore. 

We  could  hardly  advise  a  commer- 
cial attempt  unless  you  have  very  soft 
ground,  moist  but  well  drained.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  get  dormant  roots  to 
plant,  but  you  can  get  seed.  Plant 
them  by  drill  or  by  scattering  them 
in  the  bottoms  of  shallow  furrows 
not  later  than  May,  covering  not  over 
two  inches  deep  with  the  fluffiest  soil 
obtainable.  Use  about  %  pound  of 
seed  per  acre  of  asparagus  you  w.ish 
finally  to  plant.  A  half-pound  of  seed 
will  require  about  two  square  rods. 
Keep  the  seedlings  moist  while  grow- 
ing. Late  in  the  fall  dig  the  roots 
and  transplant.  For  commercial 
plantings  set  them  about  18  inches 
apart  in  deep  furrows  six  or  eight 
feet  apart  and  cover  lightly  not  over 
two  inches  deep.  Cultivation  will 
gradually  fill  the  furrow  the  first 
summer  following.  Light  cutting  is 
permissible  the  second  summer. 


Community  Thresher  to  Use  Home 
Labor. 

To  the  Editor:  The  grain  raisers  in 
this  valley  want  to  operate  a  small 
community  threshing  machine.  We 
raise  20  to  120  acres  of  grain  each — 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc. — and  have  eight 
to  ten  thousand  bushels  total  thresh- 
ing. General  opinion  seems  to  favor 
a  machine  of  about  600  bushels  daily 
capacity,  with  a  gasoline  engine 
mounted  on  the  same  truck.  It  should 
be  operated  by  five  or  six  men  so  we 
will  not  have  to  employ  outside  labor. 
— F.  W.  Y.,  Upper  Mattole. 

We  are  advising  our  subscriber 
where  he  can  get  such  a  machine  of 
smaller  capacity,  or  a  thresher  of  the 
capacity  desired,  but  hauled  and  op- 
erated by  a  tractor  instead  of  a  gas 
engine  on  the  same  truck.  The  idea 
might  well  be  applied  elsewhere. 


What  Eelworm-Infcst«Ml  Potatoes 
Look  Like. 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  much  written 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  about  the 
seriousness  of  potato  eelworm  infes- 
tation, but  no  word  or  suggestion  by 
which  an  uninformed  person  can  tell 
when  potatoes  are  infested. — E.  A.  S., 
Merced. 

The  work  of  this  beast  is  well 
shown  in  a  picture  furnished  us  by 
State  Potato  Inspector  W.  V.  Shear 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  reproduced  herewith.  Not 
all  infested  tubers  show  the  warty 
surface  indicated  in  the  upper  pic- 
tures, but  the  minute  spots  shown  be- 
low may  generally  be  found  easily. 


Rhubarb  for  April. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  it  the  right 
time  to  set  rhubarb  roots  so  the 
stalks  can  be  used  at  this  time  of  the 

year? 

The  time  of  planting  has  little  to  do 
with  it  except  that  a  season's  growth 
before  pulling  will  make  the  next 
spring's  crop  heavier.  Plant  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  the  roots  in  the  warm- 
est place  on  the  ranch,  using  plenty  of 
manure  well  mixed  with'  soil.  Prob- 
ably you  could  force  it  in  the  spring 
by  covering  it  with  glass.  Crimson 
winter  rhubarb  is  supposed  to  grow 
all  winter.  Strawberry  rhubarb  grows 
mostly  after  weather  warms  up  in  the 
spring. 


Napier  Xot  for  Dry  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Napier  or  ele- 
phant grass  grow  without  irrigation 
on  very  dry  land  in  Tulare  county? 
I  have  a  15-acre  rocky  hillside.  Is  it 
worth  trying  yet  this  spring?  Rain- 
fall is  ten  or  twelve  inches  on  the 
average.  Temperature  seldom  gets 
down  below  30  degrees.  Would  fall 
planting  be  better? — D.  A.  W.,  Dinuba. 

Always  plant  Napier  grass  in  spring, 
not  in  the  fall.    Never  expect  it  to 


Actual 
iesh 

By  exhaustive  study  and 
engine  tests,  our  Board  of 
Lubrication  Engineers  has 
determined  the  correct  con- 
sistency of  Zerolene  for 
your  make  of  automobile. 
Its  recommendations  are 
available  for  you  in  the  Zer- 
olene Correct  Lubrication 
Charts.  Get  one  for  your 
car  at  your  dealer's  or  our 
nearest  station.  Use  Zero- 
lene for  the  Correct  Lubri- 
cation of  your  automobile, 
truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 


J  grade  for  each 
type  of  engine 

Insure  Your  Hay  Crop 
This 
Season 


Get  it  under  cover  in  record  time. 
Cut  down  your  labor  cost  Eliminate 

repairs. 

You  can  do  it  with  Louden  Hay 
Tools.  Simple  design  and  strong  con- 
struction make  them  trouble-proof, 
even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
help. 

They're  "making  good"  in  thousands 
of  barns — they'll  make  good  In  yours. 

The  Louden  line  includes  sling  and 
fork  carriers  for  steel  or  wood  track; 
grapple  and  harpoon  forks;  slings; 
track  and  track  fittings;  pow?r  hoists; 
field  stackers  and  specialties. 

Louden  equipment  costs  less  than 
the  loss  of  a  ton  of  hay.  Try  it  out 
this  season.  It  will  save  you  time, 
labor  and  expense.   It  will  help  yon 

save  the  cropl 

Write  for  Catalog 
CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  STJFrLX  CO. 
fi8  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  A,  430  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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make  grazing  for  grasshoppers  under 
the  conditions  you  mention.  Napier 
grass  is  probably  no  more  drouth-re- 
sistant than  grain  sorghums. 


No  State  Wage  for  Dynamiters. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  prescribed 
wage  set  by  the  State  for  men  working 
on  private  places  using  dynamite? — J. 
E.  H.,  Saratoga. 

There  is  none.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  high  rates  required  by  the  State 
Accident  Commission  for  insuring  you 
against  litigation  in  case  of  accident 
to  such  workers.  Farmers  are  not 
obliged  to  become  subjects  to  the  Com- 
mission, though  we  believe  they 
should,  and  many  of  them  do. 


Wheel  or  Track-Type  Tractors  J 
To  the  Editor:  Is  a  wheel  tractor 
better  and  more  economical  where 
conditions  are  right,  as  in  fall  plowing, 
than  one  with  tracks? — F.  H.  Mc, 
Standish. 

The  chief  object  of  tracks  is  to  in- 
crease traction  where  traction  is 
poor  as  in  mud,  sand,  etc.  In  such 
conditions  their  extra  first  cost  and 
expense  of  maintenance  are  more 
than  compensated  by  ability  to  get 
the  work  done  when  you  want  to. 
They  are  more  expensive  to  run  and 
to  maintain,  in  general;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  fall  plowing  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  done  by  track-type  ma- 
chines. In  the  East,  wheel  tractors 
do  most  of  it. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


\  A  big  addition  is  being  made  to  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association  ware- 
house at  Gilroy. 

Sunday,  May  16,  is  picnic  day  for 
the  Farm  Bureau  Centers  in  the  east- 
ern end  of  Placer  county. 

Japanese  fruit  buyers  are  offering 
from  $85  to  $100  a  ton  for  apricots  in 
the  Rumsey  district,  Yolo  county,  and 
obtaining  some  contracts. 

Oroville  is  to  have  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  olive  mill  in  the  world, 
constructed  by  the  Ehmann  Olive 
Company. 

In  the  six  years  that  it  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Sacramento  the  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  Cannery  has  in- 
creased its  output  1200  per  cent. 

Deer  are  eating  the  leaves  off  the 
peach  trees  of  ranches  which  adjoin 
brush  and  timber  in  the  hills  south  of 
Colma,  El  Dorado  county. 

The  California  Avocado  Association 
holds  its  fifth  annual  meeting  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  May  7th  and  8th, 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Los  Angeles. 

Recently  1134  boxes  of  Watsonville 
apples  were  condemned  by  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Frank 
Owen  of  Solano.  These  apples  were 
purchased  by  Vallejo  merchants  and 
placed  in  cold  storage  on  November 
1.  On  being  taken  from  storage  they 
were  found  to  be  infested  with  case- 
bearers  and  the  lesser  apple  worm. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Evans  of  Modesto  pledged 
his  peach  crops  to  the  Pratt-Low  Pre- 
serving Company  cannery  at  stipu- 
lated prices.  Last  year  the  prices 
were  double  the  usual  prices,  and  Dr. 
Evans  sold  his  land  to  avoid  delivery 
to  the  Pratt-Low  plant.  The  court  has 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  sale,  which 

Contra  Costa  County  vineyardists 
have  been  guaranteed  $50  a  ton  for 
their  grapes  in  the  New  York  market, 
with  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  any 
advance  that  may  be  made  before  Sep- 
tember. Offers  as  high  as  $110  a  ton 
have  been  made  in  the  Lodi  and  other 
districts  for  table  grapes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  prices  a  number  of  vine- 
yardists are  putting  in  evaporating 
plants. 

Fruit  workers  belonging  to  labor 
unions  are  to  demand  62^  cents  an 
hour  for  the  first  eight  hours'  work 
and  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime 
the  coming  season,  according  to  for- 
mal announcement  It  is  specified 
that  the  eight-hour  day  shall  not  be- 
gin before  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  nor  end 
later  than  5  p.  m.  Holiday  and  Sun- 
day work,  it  is  announced,  will  be 
charged  for  at  overtime  rates.  June 
1  is  the  date  on  which  the  new  scale 
goes  into  effect. 


Do  You  Know- 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  "points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab- 
lished on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per- 
formance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry 


that 


that 


that 


that 


the  thrust  load  put  on  the  wheel  bearings  of  a  truck 
when  it  swings  sharply  around  a  corner  is  sometimes 
greater  than  the  entire  radial  load  on  the  bearings? 

the  continual  hammering  of  the  load  as  the  truck 
bangs  over  ruts,  car  tracks,  and  rough  pavement 
imposes  sudden,  heavy  loads  on  bearings  that  none 
but  the  best  made  can  withstand? 

at  most  of  the  hard  service  bearing  points  the  load 
put  on  the  bearing  is  a  combination  of  end  thrust 
and  radial  load? 


this  load  must  be  carried,  no  matter  what  its  force 
or  direction? 

that  the  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  really  two 
bearings  in  one,  taking  radial  load  and  thrust  load 
equally  well,  and  that  the  tapered  roller  bearing 
is  the  type  of  bearing  that  will  function  properly 
under  all  possible  combinations  of  the  two? 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO 
Plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  Columbus.  Ohio  ^ly 
European  Factories,  Birmingham,  England;  Paris,  France 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Mack  Motor  Truck,  made  by 
-  the  International  Motor  Company 
of  New  York,  i3  a  leader  in  giving 
valuable  aid  to  rural  development. 


INK 


RINGS 


WORTH  A  BIG  FARM 

Bale  your  own  and  neighbors'  hay;  100 
days  work  earns  $1000  to  $2000  a  season  with  the 

A  Press  for  j£  LIGHTNING 

Every  > 
Purpose 


Power  PreaB  or  Teactor  Baler,  Junior  Belt,  Juniors  with 
extension  frames,  combined  press  and  engines,  horse 
power  press,  1  horse  baler  to  neavieet  two  horse  press. 
The  right  kind  of  a  press  for  your  needs.  Presses  bought 
from  us  20  years  ago  still  in  use.  Send  today  for  complete 
catalog  or  write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  advise  you 
size  of  press  needed  for  your  work.  A- 

K.  C.  HAY  PRESS  CO.  ,S«v,  to. 

H.  C.  SHAW,  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal..  Distributor!. 

Distributors  K.  C.  HAY  PRESSES 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

118-120  No.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing:  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CRESOLITE 

Stay  cleared.  Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHBS,  Loomis,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  ANT  "NTOW  Growers  making  $1000 
17  X  Iri  \J  11  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Also  berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  for 
catalog  and  price-list  to  the  originator.  J.  B. 
WAGNEB,  Bhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, CaUf. '  


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  in  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  75c  per  doz.; 
$1  per  100;  or  $20  per  lOOO.  Rooted 
Hprmits,  $1  per  doz.;  $5  per  100;  or  $30 
per  lOOO.  Divided  Crowns,  $1.25  per  doz.; 
$A  per  100.  or  $40  per  lOOO.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


i 


ien  Too  Want  It — Save  Yon  HB  to  $580. 

Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw  BiC.  _Any 


Any  SI 

fin 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

XtUiCt  Oakland  Ave.  '  55865 Empire  Bld| 

•UnsasCity.Mo.  Pittibuixh,  Pa. 
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TO  KEEP  ELECTRIC  PLANTS  BUST. 


"During  the  irrigation  season  the 
agricultural  pumping  load  makes  by 
far  the  heaviest  demand  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  electric  power  com- 
panies," says  State  Power  Adminis- 
trator H.  G.  Butler.  "The  most  Impor- 
tant single  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
minimize  the  power  shortage  which 
extends  over  practically  the  entire 
State,  is  to  make  the  total  demand  on 
the  power  companies  as  uniform  as 
possible  during  the  week  and  during 
each  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day.  We 
ask  farmers  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 


sible of  their  electric  pumping  nights 
and  Sundays  after  the  first  of  May. 
By  doing  this,  they  will  help  them- 
selves and  all  other  power  users  to 
avert  much  of  the  damage  that  will 
come  due  to  the  shortage.  Farmers 
are  not  singled  out  in  this  request,  as 
other  industries,  so  far  as  possible, 
will  be  required  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice. 


SHIP  BY  TRUCK  ON  GOOB  ROABS. 


A  week  of  nation-wide  demonstra- 
tions of  the  "Ship  by  Truck  on  Good 
Roads"  idea  is  to  be  celebrated  May 
17-22,  1920.  The  plan  is  for  motor 
truck  caravans  to  start  from  65  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  tour  the 
country,  carrying  out  appropriate 
programs  along  the  way  and  being 
preceded  by  essay  contests  on  the  sub- 
ject by  school  children,  distribution 
of  other  literature,  etc.  Linking  the 
farm  community  with  the  city  market 
will  be  the  big  theme  of  the  demon- 
strations. 


"FoTty-five  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
in  California  is  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  said  State  Power 
Administrator  H.  G.  Butler  in  advo- 
cating a  power  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congress. 


FAST    BUT    GENTLE  PEACH 
GRADER. 


A  fresh-peach  grader  with  a  capac- 
ity of  two  to  three  carloads  per  day, 
though  requiring  less  than  one  horse- 
power to  operate  it,  is  a  machine  on 
which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  public  patents  pending. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  years' 
work.  Two  machines  were  used  com- 
mercially last  season  and  the  lessons 
learned  then  are  incorporated.  The 
outfit  is  24x15  feet  over  all.  Peaches 
are  delivered  to  an  inclined  roller 
conveyor  which  rolls  them  gently  in 
front  of  workers  who  see  all  sides  of 
the  peaches  without  touching  them, 
and  thus  pick  out  all  defective  fruits. 
This  conveyor  delivers  to  a  diverging 
rope  conveyor  held  under  proper  ten- 
sion by  idling  wheels.  The  peaches 
drop  between  the  two  ropes  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  diverge  just 
enough,  and  roll  into  canvas  bins 
whence  ten  to  fifteen  packers  may 
put  them  into  packages.  A  set  of 
working  drawings  is  to  be  furnished 
to  growers  or  manufacturers  for  $2  to 
cover  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
Modification  may  be  required  if  the 
new  machine  conflicts  with  any  exist- 
ing patents. 


GRAIN  SORGHUM  HARTESTING 
MACHINES. 


Several  machines  have  been  in- 
vented and  tried  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  harvesting  grain  sor- 
ghum beads  instead  of  the  slow  labor- 
consuming  way  commonly  practiced  of 
clipping  off  the  heads  by  hand  and 
throwing  them  into  the  wagon.  The 
failure  of  such  machines  generally  is 
due  to  the  various  heights  at  which  the 
heads  grow.  Nobody  wants  to  harvest 
two  feet  of  one  stalk  in  order  to  catch 
the  head  of  the  next  one.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  situation  is  quite  simple, 
if  not  immediate.  The  plant  breeder 
who  really  wants  to  benefit  agricul- 
ture in  California  will  breed  a  strain 
of  each  kind  of  grain  sorghums  which 
will  produce  its  heads  at  a  uniform 
height  Every  rancher  might  well 
take  this  in  hand  for  himself  by  se- 
lecting his  seed  ahead  of  the  harvest- 
ing crew.  Go  through  the  field  clip- 
ping heads  of  the  most  desirable  sort 
at  the  most  desirable  height.  Plant 
these  in  a  seed  plot  and  reject  all  of 
the  offspring  which  are  not  true  to 
the  desired  type.  Repeat  this  every 
year. 


RICE    IRRIGATOR'S  POWER 
INCREASED. 


Rice  growers  used  33,000,000  kilo- 
watt hOHrs  of  electric  power  in,  1919, 
according  to  State  Power  Adminis- 
trator H.  G.  Butler.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  rice  they  planned 
enough  acreage  for  1920  to  use  a 
total  of  60,000,000  kilowatt  hours.  But 
owing  to  shortage  of  power  and  water 
they  were  warned  to  provide  other 
ways  of  irrigating  their  rice.  They 
have  made  desperate  efforts,  and  in 
the  four  months  up  to  April  15  had 
installed  approximately  8,000  gas  and 
steam  horsepower  for  pumping  pur- 
poses. Some  moderate-sized  electric 
plants  have  also  been  installed,  de- 
livering power  over  existing  power 
lines. 


PUMP  JRKIGATION  FOR  LIMAS. 


Lima  bean  growers  in  Orange 
county  have  until  the  past  two  or 
three  years  generally  accepted  smaller 
crops  than  they  might  have  had. 
More  recently  with  land  values  rising, 
they  have  found  themselves  unab,le  to 
continue  without  water  for  summer 
irrigation;  and  hundreds  of  pumps 
have  been  installed.  The  pioneers  in 
pump  irrigation  have  had  the  advan- 
tage for  a  number  of  years.  They 
generally  irrigated  when  pods  were 
forming,  and  held  off  irrigation  late 
in  the  season  to  make  the  plants  stop 
setting  new  pods  and  mature  the  ones 
already  set 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  ROADS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  7,- 
000,000  motor  vehicles  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  1920  out- 
put will  add  1,500,000.  There  are  2,- 
478,552  miles  of  public  rural  roads,  of 
which  about  299,135,  or  about  12  per 
cent  are  surfaced  or  improved.  About 
60,000  rural  mail  carriers  travel  1,- 
400,000  miles  per  day.  Appropriations 
by  States  and  municipalities  estimated 
at  $600,000,000  are  to  be  spent  on  hard- 
surfaced  roads  during  1920.  About 
$34,974,000  were  spent  on  maintenance 
of  rural  roads  in  1918. 


POWER  NOTES. 

The  H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.  is  get- 
ting so  generally  into  the  tractor  bus- 
iness that  its  headquarters  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  in  San  Francisco  proved 
out  of  place  and  far  too  small.  Since 
they  recently  added  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  tractor  to  their  business  with 
Beeman  Garden  Tractors  and  the 
Bates  Steel  Mule,  they  have  moved  to 
the  tractor  district  of  San  Francisco 
at  52  Beale  St.,  near  the  Ferry. 

Electric  power  generated  in  Cali- 
fornia in  January,  1920.  was  5.2  per 
cent  more  than  in  January,  1919.  The 
February,  1920,  increase  was  9.6  per 
cent.  In  March,  eleven  per  cent  more 
power  was  generated  than  in  March, 
1919.  Efforts  to  relieve  the  shortage 
seems  to  be  bearing  fruit  not  only  in 
conservation,  but  also  In  Increased 
production. 


For  HAYING  and 
HARVESTING- 
The  CLETRAC 

Let  the  Cletrac  shoulder  your  labors. 
This  sturdy  tank-type  Tractor,  working 
alone  or  in  "fleets",  will  speed  up  Hay- 
ing and  Harvesting.  It  will  save  time 
and  cut  costs,  too,  by  working  24  hours 
a  day  if  necessary,  7  days  a  week. 

The  Cletrac  lays  its  own  endless  track. 
Travels  lightly  over  any  soil  without 
sinking  in  or  packing.  It  is  light,  sure- 
footed and  powerful. 

For  plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  in 
fact  for  every  farm  labor,  the  Cletrac  is 
the  ideal  Tractor. 

And  remember  it  operates  perfectly 
on  kerosene,  distillate  or  "gas". 

Write  today  for  that  interesting  book- 
let, "Selecting  Your  Tractor"— it's  free. 


ML 


Easy  going  on 
a  trac\, 
the  Cletrac 
way. 


Pacific  Coast 
Sales  Offices: 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


^Cleveland Tractor  Co.  UV££?Z 


19079   EUCLID  AVENUE 

CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


>f  Tan\  Type 
Tractors 
in  the  world. 


One  of  the  more  than  1,200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stoc\s  is  near  you. 
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BATTERY 


Willard  Thi 


'Insulation 
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Insulation  ~  the  most  important 
thing  inside  youE  Battery 

Insulation  is  the  material  between  the  positive  and  negative 
plates,  which  keeps  them  from  short  circuits  and  thus  safeguards 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  your  battery. 


Insulation,  if  it's  Willard  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation,  keeps  right  on 
doing  this  important  job  to  the 
very  end  of  the  battery's  life — but 
if  it  is  ordinary  wood  insulation  it 
usually  wears  out  before  the  plates 
do  and  has  to  be  pulled  out  and 
thrown  away  and  you  have  to  foot 
the  bill. 

It  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  no- 
body had  ever  devised  a  really 
bomb-proof,  good -for -life  auto- 


mobile battery  insulation  that 
would  last  as  iong  as  the  plates, 
till  Willard  invented  Threaded 
Rubber  and  put  it  between  the 
plates  of  the  J>till  Better  Willard 
Battery. 

Therefore^  seeing  it's  the  one 
most  important  thing  inside  your 
battery,  drop  in  and  see  me  next 
time  you're  in  town  and  let's  talk 
this  question  of  insulation  over  in 
more  detail. 

Willard  Service 


REMEMBER! 

Batteries  may  be  starved 
to  death. 

Batteries  may  die  of 
thirst. 

Batteries  may  be  injured 
by  overheating. 

Batteries  may  freeze  to 
death  in  winter. 

Any  battery  will  ulti- 
mately wear  out. 

Willard  Service  can 
help  you  avoid  all  but 
the  last. 
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BEET  CULTIVATOR 


The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is,  that  you  should 
anticipate  your  needs  at  least 
six  months  in  advance,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  steel  pro- 
ducts. Placing  your  orders 
early  for  what  you  may  need 
will  save  vou  vexatious  delay. 


The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is 
made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
high  carbon  steel  with  a  truss 
connecting  it  to  the  main  cast- 
ings, supporting  the  two  steering 
wheels.  This  construction  makes 
a  cultivator  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  down  in  the  center 
and  in  consequence  the  wheels 


are  always  in  line  and  under  easy 
control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel 
with  a  strong  arm  at  each  end 
which  connects  with  the  lifting 
rod,  allowing  no  chance  for  the 
frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the 
ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far 
enough  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows. 

The  foot  control  of  the  front 
wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turn- 
v  buckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is 
very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock 
is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  ex- 
cept on  the  turns.  An  important 
item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that 
the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel 
points  and  all  repair  parts  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Our  Booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Rillefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


220D-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ditch  This 

implex 


easlest.quick- 
est  way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  man 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  V-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Many  farmers  are 
thusturningtheir 
waste  wet  lands 
from  the  growing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  finest  and 
most  profitaMe  of 
farm  products 
r//T%      with  this 


Ditcher  —  Tarracer 

lasts  life  time.    All  steel:  ad- 
justable ;    reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.    Also  ter- 
races, fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
out  old  ditches  and 
cuts  irrigating  lat- 
erals.   Sent  on  10 
days'  trial,  money 
back  guarantee.  Write 
booklet  and  prices. 

Distributors : 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
IS.  HAVMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Splitting  Hairs 

A  "hair's -breadth"  ia  the  ordi- 
nary idea  of  the  extreme  in  fine 
measurements.  But  Holt  inspec- 
tor* roust  literally  split  hairs,  for 
the  rigid  Holt  standards  of  accur- 
acy demand  exactness  to  the 
fractional  part  of  a  hair's-breadth. 

The  story  of  what  Holt  stand- 
ards are,  how  they  are  enforced, 
and  what  they  mean  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  "Caterpillar" Tractor, 
is  told  in  full  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"Accuracy,"  sent  on  request  to 
anyone  interested  in  Tractors. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Calif.,  Peoria.  III., 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
San  Francisco,  Calif, 


sug.  u  s.  p<.t  c« 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


442-444  Salome  8U 
Han  Francisco,  CaL 


In  the  Tracy  section  only  those  grain 
men  who  were  able  to  irrigate  will 
have  a  crop  this  year,  but  even  such 
acreage  is  spotted. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Plant  Quarantine  Board  has 
been  called  for  May  11th  to  13th,  in- 
clusive, at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Recent  north  winds  have  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  grain  crops  of 
District  70  in  Sutter  county,  according 
to  reports  of  growers  in  that  regien. 

The  farm  labor  shortage,  which  is 
threatening  to  become  acute  in  Texas, 
has  not  caused  farmers  to  reduce  acre- 
age planted  to  any  appreciable  extent 
in  that  State. 

In  view  of  the  existing  shortage  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Australian  ship- 
pers to  consign  a  cargo  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  this  port  from 
Tasmania. 

With  the  advent  of  summer  weather 
the  cantaloupe  farmers  of  the  Turlock 
district  are  hustling  hard  with  the  re- 
planting of  the  fields  that  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  the  recent  bad 
weather  and  storms. 

The  1920  California  rice  crop  will 
be  fully  as  large  as  the  crop  of  last 
year,  it  is  predicted.  A  good  rainfall 
in  April  and  the  development  of  wells 
by  planters  insures  this.  No  estimate 
of  acreage  can  yet  be  made. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  the  principal 
stockholder  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Com- 
pany, paid  the  basin  a  visit  last  year. 
Armour  has  invested  $12,000,000  in  the 
company  in  the  last  six  years.  This 
was  his  first  visit  to  the  project. 

F.  W.  Waite,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Imperial  county,  says  that 
the  cantaloupe  acreage  this  year  is 
22,000  compared  with  14,000  last  year. 
He  estimated  10,000  cars  will  be 
needed  to  ship  the  crop  at  the  rate  of 
300  a  day. 

Poison  is  to  be  scattered  over  30,000 
acres  of  farming  land  in  Fall  River 
Valley  on  Saturday,  May  8,  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Farm  Center  as 
Ground  Squirrel  Extermination  day. 
Each  land-owner  will  buy  poison  ac- 
cording to  his  acreage. 

A  strong  demand  for  American- 
made  farm  machinery  from  Europe  is 
reported  by  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.  American  manufac- 
turers bid  fair  to  supply  the  world 
with  the  best  there  is  in  agricultural 
tools  and  farm  engines. 

Farm  loan  bank  officials,  meeting 
this  week  at  Washington,  agree  that 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  industry 
is  being  retarded  through  inability  of 
the  system  to  make  further  advances 
to  farmers  while  the  country  awaits 
a  rehearing  of  the  suit  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act 

Mowers  are  being  used  for  work  in 
the  Altamont  foothill  section,  which 
call  for  hardly  more  than  a  lawn 
mower.  Well-browned  oats  and  bar- 
ley, 6  to  12  inches  tall  (is  now  being 
harvested  there.  The  west  and  north 
hillsides  are  still  green,  but  will  color 
up  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

In  Tuolumne  county  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  holding  a  general 
squirrel  drive  this  week,  and  follow- 
ing this  up  a  week  or  two  later  with 
another  drive  to  exterminate  any  ro- 
dents that  may  have  escaped.  In  this 
way  Commissioner  H.  H.  Sherrard 
hopes  to  reach  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

Saturday  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company,  largest  producers  in  the 
Intermountain  country,  announced  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  beet  sugar 
from  13  cents  to  22.75  cents  per  pound. 
No  reason  for  this  advance  in  price 
has  been  given  by  the  company  other 
than  it  was  made  to  coincide  with  the 
price  of  cane  sugar  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Livermore  Valley  grain  looks 
as  if  it  might  make  a  fine  crop,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  or  not  it  has  to  un- 
dergo a  bad  hot  spell  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  Conditions  seem  even 
more  favorable  north  of  there  in  the 
San  Ramon  area.  This  district  is 
close  enough  to  the  Coast  that  so  far 
the  attendant  cool  weather  has  saved 
most  of  the  ground  moisture  accu- 
mulated. 


Water  problems  of  the  delta  land 
regions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  in  general  and  the  en- 
croachment of  salt  water  as  a  result  of 
fresh  water  shortage  and  increased  di- 
versions from  the  two  rivers  in  partic-- 
ular  will  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of 
the  emergency  water  conservation  con- 
ference with  the  River  Lands'  Associa- 
tion in  San  Francisco  May  11,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  association. 

Under  the  sugar-beet  contracts  now 
in  force  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company 
will  guarantee  $10  a  ton  for  beets  con- 
taining 15  per  cent  sugar,  if  sugar  is 
selling  for  10  cents  a  pound  at  the 
time  the  beets  are  harvested.  If  sugar 
is  selling  for  11  cents  the  growers  will 
receive  $11  a  ton,  and  $12  a  ton  if  the 
price  is  12  cents  a  pound.  The  grow-  , 
ers  will  also  receive  60  cents  a  ton  for 
every  extra  per  cent  over  15  per  cent 
sugar  content  contained  by  their 
beets. 


KEFBIGEBATOB  CAR  SHORTAGE. 


The  shortage  of  refrigerator  uusj 
for  transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  becoming  more  serious  as  the 
shipping  season  approaches,  and  from 
authoritative  statements  made  by  of- 
ficers of  the  refrigerator  lines  there  is 
no  actual  relief  in  sight. 

However,  it  is  not  that  there  is  a. 
real  shortage  of  equipment,  but  the ' 
railroad  switchmen  strike  has  created 
a  congestion  of  such  magnitude  at  ev4 
ery  division  point  throughout  the 
country  that  with  the  limited  switch- 
ing activities,  mostly  done  by  officers 
of  the  different  railroads,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expedite  service. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send   for  "DTJRO"  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
rStl  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  A,  1. US  ANGELES. 

We  have  some  good  territory  for 
live  dealers 


Protect  Your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  1007<j  efficient. 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Beedley,  CaL 
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Economy  and  Efficiency  on  the  Ranch 

(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by   D.   J.  Whitney.) 


A  previous  account  has  been  written 
of  hog  methods  at  the  Post-Card 
Ranch  at  Corcoran,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  things  to  be  said  of  dairy 
and  general  methods,  not  just  because 
the  ranch  as  a  whole  is  interesting, 
but  because  the  details  themselves 
are  valuable  and  worth  knowing. 

No  Muddy  Corrals. 
Both  dairy  and  hog  yards  are 
scraped  up  frequently,  every  week,  or 
a  little  longer,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  nothing  like  frequent 
scraping  to  keep  the  ground  smooth 
and  hard.  This  is  true  almost  every- 
where, but  particularly  with  the  rich, 
sticky  Corcoran  soil.  Once  the  ma- 
nure gets  tramped  into  the  dirt  there 
is  no  prospect  of  getting  a  clean 
corral,  no  matter  how  much  work  is 
done. '  Scrape  it  up  before  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  be  tramped  in  and  the 
corrals  always  will  be  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  floor.  Even  after  a  heavy  rain 
these  corrals  are  neve'r  too  muddy  to 
walk  across  easily.  The  Rural  Press 
correspondent  can  vouch  for  this, 
I]  having  visited  the  place  two  days  after 
a  big  storm.  The  ground  was  hard 
and  the  scraper  and  spreader  were 
both  at  work. 

Dairy  Steers  or  Heifers. 
Some  dairy  steers  have  been  raised, 
but  now  the  bull  calves  are  all  vealed. 
It  takes  two  years  to  make  a  spring- 
ing heifer  and  three  years  to  make  a 
marketable  steer.  The  heifer  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  steer,  and  so  why  throw 
away  the  extra  year's  feed,  unless  feed 
is  very  cheap  and  heifers  too  few  to 
eat  it  all. 

The  heifers  are  never  sold  to  other 
dairymen.  They  replace  the  poorer 
cows  in  the  herd  and  if  they  do  not 
make  good  at  the  bucket  they  go  to 
the  butcher,  as  it  would  be  poor  bus- 
iness to  sell  to  another  man  what  you 
would  not  care  to  milk  yourself.  This 
system,  combined  with  membership 
in  the  Kings  County  Cow-Testing 
Association,  has  raised  the  standard 
of  fat  production  on  the  ranch  to  a 
high  point. 

•  Pocket  Record  of  Cows. 
Each  cow  has  an  ear  tag  containing 
her  number,  and  Manager  Roy  Pil- 
cher  carries  in  his  pocket  a  small  note 
book  to  which  he  can  refer  at  any 
time,  giving  necessary  facts  about  any 
animal. 

Her  number  is  put  down,  then  the 
number  of  her  dam  and  sire,  if  she 
has  been  raised  on  the  ranch.  "When 
he  is  bred  the  date  is  given, 
ilso  the  initial  of  the  bull.  If  rebred, 
second  date  is  put  down,  but 
when  three  months  are  passed  with- 
)ut  her  coming  in  heat  this  date  is 
circled  with  red  ink  to  show  that  she 
las  taken.  Consequently,  the  date  of 
:alving  is  known,  so  that  she  can  be 
ooked  after.  On  the  same  line  the 
utter  production  each  month  is 
)laced;  also  what  it  equals  at  the  end 
f  the  year.  Consequently  the  dam 
nd  sire  of  every  cow  on  the  place 
:an  be  looked  up  at  a  minute's  notice; 
ilso  the  progeny  of  every  cow,  and  her 
ecord  and  her  dam's  and  granddam's 
ecord.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
ear  new  pages  are  started  in  the 
;ame  book  till  the  book  is  filled.  The 
ime  taken  to  keep  this  book  is  insig- 
ificant,  but  the  record  is  complete 
ad  convenient. 

Hares  and  Holes. 
There  are  640  acres  on  the  ranch, 
vhich,  except  for  the  space  given  to 
mildings  and  corrals,  is  divided  into 

0  fields,  each  containing  64  acres. 
Seven  of  these  are  kept  in  alfalfa, 

"  "ch  is  pastured  a  good  deal  by  all 
"t,  as  well  as  used  for  hay.  Each 
the  oldest  stand  of  alfalfa  is 
red  up  and  a  new  field  planted, 
lese  three  former  alfalfa  fields  are 
ed  for  barley  or  other  grain.  Since 
|hey  are  irrigated,  and  are  rich  from 
jhe  alfalfa,  they  give  extremely  large, 
ure  yields  and  supply  practically  all 
|tie  grain  used  on  the  place,  which  is 
great  deal,  particularly  since  so 
jiany  hogs  are  turned  off.  Most  of 
|iis  stubble  is  pastured,  though  some 

1  plowed  and  put  into  sweet  sorghum 
>r  the  silos. 


Under  this  system  there  is  lots  of 
work  for  horses  and  to  do  this  work 
heavy  draft  mares  of  the  best  breed- 
ing are  kept  and  are  bred  to  a  Ten- 
nessee jack,  in  which  the  ranch  owns 
a  half-interest.  The  heaviest  work 
of  the  year  is  in  the  fall,  when  the 
mares  have  several  months  more  to  go 
before  foaling.  Consequently  they  can 
do  as  hard  work  as  any  animal,  and  a 
mule  colt  can  be  foaled  without  any 
more  expense  than  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  jack.  If  a  person  wants  to  see 
good  mules  he  should  visit  a  place 
where  there  is  a  combination  of  good 
mares  and  good  feed  for  the  colts  who 
are  sired  by  a  high  class  animal. 
A  Profitable  Combination. 

When  these  mules  are  two  years  old 
they  have  cost  the  ranch  just  about 
$100,  including  a  reasonable  service 
fee.  They  can  then  be  broken  and 
more  than  earn  their  way  at  ranch 
work  until  they  are  old  enough  and 
hard  enough  to  sell  for  a  full  price, 
or  they  will  at  once  sell  for  a  full 
price  to  a  man  who  wants  to  work 
them  until  they  can  go  out  for  grad- 
ing or  other  hard  work.  They  vary 
in  value,  but  $250  apiece  is  a  fair  val- 
uation for  the  average  animal.  Re- 
cently a  $600  offer  for  a  span  of  two- 
year-olds  was  turned  down,  and  $1500 
was  offered  for  six. 

Pew  men  lack  more  sense  than  the 
man  who  will  try  to  raise  mules  from 
scrubby  mares  when  he  has  no  good 
pasture  to  put  them  in,  but  good 
mares  and  good  pasture  certainly 
makes  a  fine  combination  and  there  is 
no  worry  about  the  market  for  them. 

[This  certainly  looks  as  though 
there  was  a  place  on  an  up-todate 
ranch  for  horse  and  mule  power. — 
Livestock  Editor.] 


POINTERS   ON  SUNFLOWER 
SILAGE. 


Reports  on  feeding  sunflower  silage 
continue  to  come  in  from  various 
sources.  So  far  the  only  adverse  com- 
ment comes  from  Maryland.  This 
writer  objects  to  the  use  of  this  plant 
for  silage  purposes  from  various 
angles.  He  claims  the  plant  is 
more  difficult  to  handle,  and  that 
the  heads  tend  to  clog  the  feed  rolls 
of  the  cutter.  To  cap  the  climax  the 
claim  is  made  that  such  silage  is  not 
as  nutritious  as  corn;  neither  do 
cattle  like  it  as  well. 

A  Michigan  dairyman,  after  an  ex- 
perience extending  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  reports  in  favor  of  the  plant. 
The  first  two  years,  however,  was  with 
a  mixture  of  corn,  soy  beans  and  sun- 
flowers. Where  possible  corn  and 
sunflowers  together  make  better  silage 
than  either  plant  alone,  but  where 
corn  is  not  a  sure  crop  the  sun- 
flower is  very  satisfactory. 

The  corn-belt  dairymen,  too,  are  try- 
ing out  sunflowers,  as  an  Indiana  far- 
mers writes  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  that 
his  experience  has  been  favorable 
rather  than  otherwise.  He,  however, 
mixed  his  sunflowers  and  corn  half 
and  half.  From  half  an  acre  of  sun- 
flowers 15  large  loads  were  harvested 
some  of  the  stalks  measuring  two 
inches  across.  For  all  of  their  coarse- 
ness the  cutter  handled  them  without 
any  trouble,  and  the  cut  feed  was 
broken  up  finer  than  corn  cut  the 
same  length. 

Mixed  half  and  half  with  corn  it  was 
eaten  readily  by  the  cows,  and  the 
milk  flow  remained  the  same  as  when 
corn  silage  was  fed. 

The  Indiana  farmer  planted  his 
sunflowers  3%  feet  apart  each  way, 
with  5  to  6  seeds  in  a  hill.  The  result- 
ing crop  was  certainly  a  satisfactory 
one.  Many,  however,  plant  in  rows 
not  more  than  3  feet  apart  and  seed 
from  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  row. 


CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 


A  meeting  of  prominent  breeders  of 
purebred  livestock  and  San  Francisco 
business  men  was  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  Monday  last  to  try  and  devise 


some  plan  by  which  a  show  could  be 
held  this  fall.  The  great  need  seems 
to  be  a  location  for  the  exhibition  and 
a  "live  wire"  manager.  It  was  inti- 
mated the  city  of  Oakland  would  fur- 
nish a  convenient  site  and  temporary 
buildings.  It  is  getting  late  and  if 
something  is  not  done  immediately  it 


will  not  be  possible  to  hold  the  show 
this  fall. 


The  rancher  who  has  started  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  should  not  neglect  to 
dip  both  ewes  and  lambs  after 
shearing.  Use  any  of  the  coal  tar 
dips  according  to  directions. 


This  Name  on  Your  Silo  Filler 


MEANS   SUPERIOR   CUTTING  ABILITY 
AND    UNEQUALLED  DURABILITY 

DURABILITY  IS  GUARANTEED  BY  ACME  STEEL 
FRAME  construction.  The  exclusive  design  gives  the 
Acme  easy  running  qualities  and  light  power  requirements 
not  obtainable  in  other  cutters. 

THE  LAWN  MOWER  TYPE  KNIVES  (the  choice  of 
experienced  users)  produce  a  silage  of  superior  qual- 
ity. The  6-arm  blower  fan  easily  elevates  it  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  silo.   No  clogging1  of  pipes.   No  torn  silage. 

OTHER  VALUABLE  FEATURES:  Low 
Feed  Table,  Positive  Safety  Device,  Re- 
versing Gears,  Separate  Control  of  Knife 
and  Blower  Speeds,  Steel  Wheel  Mounting 


Catalog:  and  Sam- 
ple of  Acme-Made 
Alfalfa  Meal  Mailed 
on  Request. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


■Jo  i;  *. 


EDW.  CEBRIAN,  Owner 


ANDY  SIMPSON,  Herdsman 


THE  WEST'S  LARGEST  SALE 

Caledonia  Farms'  Shorthorns 

WEST  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  THURSDAY,  MAY  27 

70— Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Females-70 

30  COWS  WITH  CAL  YES;  20  COWS  WILL  CALVE  BEFOBE  AUGUST  1 

The  forthcoming  sale  of  CALEDONIA  SHORTHORNS  constitutes  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  make  selections  of  breeding'  stock  from  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  herds 
owned  in  America,  and  to  secure,  through  the  purchase  of  females,  the  blood  of  three 
of  as  great  bulls  as  are  owned  in  any  one  herd. 

In  the  offering  will  be  included  a  goodly  number  of  desirable  Scotch  females,  but  the 
major  portion  will  consist  of  representatives  of  the  best  American  families,  with  very 
strong  bulls  at  the  top  of  the  pedigrees.  All  will  sell  with  calves  at  foot  or  safe  to  the 
service  of  one  or  another  of  the  following  bulls.  Plan  to  start  a  herd  now. 
IMP.  CALEDONIA.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  to  mind  that  Caledonia  is  generally 
counted  one  of  the  most  valuable  bulls  imported  in  recent  years.  He  is  of  faultless  ped- 
igTee  and  individuality. 

GAINFORD  MATCHLESS  is  ari  outstanding  son  of  the  erreat  sire,  Gainford  Marquis. 
He  was  first  as  a  senior  yearling  at  Chicago  and  was  grand  champion  at  the  1919  San 
Francisco  show.    He  combines  to  a  remarkable  degree,  great  scale  and  Quality. 

PINE  GROVE  KING  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  best  Shorthorns  produced  in 
California  in  recent  years.    He  is  bred  right  and  breeds  right. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BREEDER 
ALL  WILL  SELL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

Write  for  Catalog 


ATTENTION,  RANGE  MEN 

40  Bulls 


If  in  the  market  for  one  or  more  extra  good  young 
bulls  that  are  certain  to  work  improvement  in  your 
herd,  see  the  ones  we  offer  at  private  sale.  Send 
for  bull  list. 


Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADKS,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Management — CALIFORNIA   BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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— perhaps  he's  a  quitter — but  can 
you  honestly  blame  him,  you  men 
who  have  milked  cows  all  your 
lives  ? 

No  wonder  he  leaves  the  old  farm 
for  the  city  or  the  modern  dairy 
where  they  milk  the  Empire  way. 
No  sore,  calloused,  cracked  hands 
—  no  backache  —  no  drudgery 
with  an  Empire.  It's  quick,  easy 
and  profitable  to  milk  with  an 
Empire.  Better  for  the  cows  too 
— they  give  down  easily  —  give 


more  and  better  milk.  One  man 
can  easily  handle  two  double 
units,  sometimes  three,  milking 
4  to  6  cows  at  a  time. 

Why  not  write  for  full  particulars 
today?  Ask  for  our  Catalog  10-M 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,    Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Alto  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the  Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  Minne- 

MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL  apou*,  San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


MILKING  •  Wi 


MINES 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  bo  well  or  prow  so  fast  aa  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Tuba  City,  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M    HENDERSON.  JR.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLET,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 

916  I  STREET,  MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Kfslsteredjfog  Sales  a  Specialty 


Beef  and  Deary  Cattle  on  the  Peninsula 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  Mctonnell.) 


Did  you  ever  travel  down  the  pen- 
insula from  San  Francisco  to  Hollister 
in  April  when  all  vegetation  is  nicely 
started  and  the  cattle  have  gotten 
themselves  filled  with  grass  that  has 
lots  of  substance  and  meat  in  it? 
Of  course,  if  you  are  a  fruit  man  you 
perhaps  would  think  it  more  beautiful 
while  the  orchards  were  in  bloom,  but 
this  trip  was  taken  by  a  fellow  inter- 
ested in  the  livestock  and  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  industry. 

Millbrae  Dairy. 

The  start  was  made  one  morning 
from  San  Francisco  over  the  interur- 
ban  line  leading  to  San  Mateo.  The 
first  stop  was  made  at  Milbrae  Dairy, 
some  half-an-hour's  ride.  Here  we 
find  one  of  the  old  established  dairy 
ranches  of  the  State.  It  has  been  in 
existence  for  20  years  and  over,  as  the 
writer  made  his  first  visit  there  in 
1900.  At  that  time  they  were  breeding 
some  registered  Holsteins  and  supply- 
ing milk  to  San  Francisco,  hauling  it 
to  the  city  with  4-horse  teams.  Now  it 
goes  by  truck. 

This  is  an  up-to-date  place  in  every 
way — equipment,  stock  and  all.  The 
cattle  are  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween registered  and  grade  animals, 
with  about  300  on  each  side,  young 
and  old.  They  have  done  no  testing 
for  production  recently,  but  expect  to 
commence  sometime  this  year.  Their 
trade  in  purebred  bulls  has  been  ex- 
cellent and  prospects  even  better  for 
the  future.  An  order  for  export  is 
among  the  probabilities  sometime 
soon. 

Ormondale  Ranch. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Ormondale 
Ranch,  7  miles  from  Redwood  City,  in 
the  Portola  Valley,  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  nooks  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Range.  This  place  was  for- 
merly noted  for  its  wonderful  thor- 
oughbred horses,  but  now  they  breed 
Shorthorns  of  equal  merit 

Ormondale  management  believes  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  They 
do  this  in  two  ways — by  mating  their 
animals  to  produce  the  best,  and  when 
opportunity  offers,  buying  both  top- 
notch  females  and  bulls,  as  is  shown 
by  the  latest  purchase  of  5  Scotch- 
bred  females  and  the  bull  Boquhan 
Guinea  Stamp. 

Among  the  excellent  ones  bred  at 
Ormondale  is  Little  Sweetheart  2d,  a 
full  sister  of  Little  Sweetheart,  the  In- 
ternation  grand  champion  female  in 
1919.  The  former  promises  to  be  the 
equal  of  her  illustrious  sister  as  she 
is  a  very  smooth,  nicely  turned  heifer, 
with  lots  of  quality  and  substance. 

Toyon  Farm  Association. 

Further  south  Toyon  Farm  Associa- 
tion has  a  great  dairy  plant  in  every 
way,  both  in  their  herd  of  healthy  Hol- 
steins, producing  piles  of  pure  milk 
under  almost  perfect  conditions.  While 
certified  milk  is  not  produced  the 
equipment  is  such  that  it  can  be 
whenever  it  is  thought  best  to  do  so. 

Absolutely  healthy  cattle  bred  along 
the  highest  producing  lines  are  what 
are  found  here.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated recently  in  the  30,000-lb. 


pen 
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vnilk  record  of  Cascade  Fleta  Johan- 
na and  last  year  that  of  Ormsby  Segis 
Marie.  Many  excellent  records  be- 
sides these  have  been  made  and  Supt. 
McDonald  is  keeping  them  going  all 
along  the  line. 

Purebred  Hereford  Cattle. 

A  call  was  made  on  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover  at  Santa  Clara,  who  takes  pride 
in  his  purebred  Hereford  cattle,  and 
is  always  glad  to  talk  about  them.  His 
cattle  are  located  in  Plumas  county, 
and  are  now  all  registered.  Although 
it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  main 
herd  five  young  service  bulls  wer» 
in  evidence  that  certainly  are  typical 
of  this  great  beef  breed  and  calve* 
from  them  would  show  the  excellent 
Hereford  beef  characteristics. 

raeheco  Cattle  Co. 

A  ranch  that  is  known  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  excellent 
Shorthorns  is  that  of  the  Pacheco 
Cattle  Company,  with  C.  N.  Hawkins 
as  head  and  manager  of  the  organiza- 
tion. This  place,  situated  some  6  or  7 
miles  northeast  of  Hollister  in  tlfir 
foothills  of  the  Mt.  Hamilton  range, 
consists  of  17,000  acres  of  level  anfl 
rolling  farming  land,  with  some  opei 
mountain  range. 

It  is  well  watered,  as  is  shown  by 
artificial  irrigation  lake  half  a  mi 
long,  situated  2  miles  above  head- 
quarters, which  looked  mighty  good 
I  this  so-called  dry  year.  Up  to  March 
i  1st  practically  no  water  had  accu- 
mulated this  winter,  but  now  the 
supply  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  and  more  was  coming  at  the  time 
of  our  visit. 

The  growing  feed  and  hay  was  nor- 
mal and  cutting  of  volunteer  hay  was 
about  to  commence.  Steers  were 
smooth  and  thrifty-looking  and  pro- 
nounced by  an  experienced  butcher  a* 
fit  for  beef  right  then,  but  Mr.  Haw- 
kins said  they  would  carry  150  lbs. 
more  of  solid  flesh.  He  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) expects  his  3-year-olds  to  aver- 
age 1300  lbs.  this  year. 

Among  the  purebreds  seen  was  one 
youngster  that  will  be  a  year  old  oa 
May  4th  that  is  just  about  as  good  a 
can  be  found  anywhere.  He  has  abop 
everything  that  goes  to  make  a  god| 
one.  A  pure  white  heifer.  White  Fp 
checo,  that  was  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  show  circuit  last  fall,  is  still 
"comer."  She  has  a  wonderful  froM 
Golden  Beauty  purchased  from  the  Oa* 
mondale  Company  last  fall  is  aba 
coming  along  and  promises  to  ■ 
among  the  good  ones  this  year.  Dp 
meny  Count,  sired  by  that  great  show 
bull,  Count  Glory,  looks  more  like  his 
sire  as  he  gets  older.  Space  forbids 
going  into  more  detail  at  present. 

Corriedale  Sheep  Co. 

An  Importation  of  some  of  New  Zea- 
land's best  specimens  of  mutton  sheep 
has  been  made  by  the  Corriedale 
Sheep  Company  of  Hollister,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  another  article. 


New  Zealand  is  said  to  have  the 
largest    dairy    combination    in  the 
world.    Its  output  will  exceed  $35, 
000,000  annually. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP  SALE 

y  fifr  Registered  Holsteins  7F% 

LEEMAN  &  KILGORE  RANCH,  RIPON,  CALIF. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12, 1920 

An  unusually  attractive  offering  of  high-record  cattle,  of  good  type,  good  health,  popu- 
lar breeding,  and  in  first-class  physical  condition. 

COWS  with  official  records  upto  over  32  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  out  of  high-record 

dams  and  by  great  sires. 

HEIFERS,  out  of  dams  with  records  up  to  over  1000  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  and  over 

33  lbs.  in  7  days. 

BULLS  of  the  very  choicest  breeding,  out  of  high-record  dams  and  by  some  of  the  fore- 
most sires  of  the  West,  including  the  two  herd  bulls,  both  by  boos  of  Tilly  Alcartra, 
one  out  of  a  32-lb.  dam.  the  other  out  of  a  dam  that  made  over  SOO  lbs.  butter  In 

one  year. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal 
tuberculin   tested   and   sold   subject   to   retest   by    the  buyer. 
MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

t.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
AUCTIONEERS — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 
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Livestock  Queries  Bodies 


Chronic  Indigestion.— Horse  is  thin, 
long-haired  and  generally  run  down. 
Was  fed  grain  hay  and  then  alfalfa 
when  started  at  work.  Kidneys  were 
affected.  Some  colic  at  times.  Froths 
at  mouth,  champs  bit,  is  nervous,  but 
has  ravenous  appetite. — D.  F.  F.,  High- 
land Springs. 

The  kidney  inflammation  is  a  sec- 
ondary condition.  Probably  has  sharp, 
rough,  projecting  molars.  Have  them 
floated  so  the  animal  will  not  be  con- 
stantly irritated  by  the  sharp  teeth. 
Give  plenty  of  flaxseed  tea  daily.  Put 
on  green  feed  for  a  month  after  teeth 
are  floated.  Give  the  following  pre- 
scription: Fid.  ext.  buchu,  %  oz.; 
fid.  ext.  ginger,  2  oz.;  fid.  ext.  bella- 
donna, y2  oz.;  sweet  spirits  nitre,  8 
oz.;  oil  cade,  1  oz;  raw  linseed  oil,  20 
oz.  Give  %  every  4  hours  syringed 
on  top  of  tongue.  Give  no  more  rosin 
as  it  is  too  severe. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Cowpox. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  cows?  Skin  thickens  on  the 
udder  and  surrounding  parts.  Small 
pustules  form,  break  and  discharge 
bloody  water.  Veterinarian  calls  it 
cowpox. — L.  C,  Durham. 

Veterinarian  has  made  a  correct 
diagnosis.  Give  V2  oz.  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  twice  daily  for  10  days. 
Wash  the  affected  parts  once  daily 
with  hot  lysol  water,  then  apply  the 
following  ointment:  Lanolin,  8  oz.; 
white  vaseline,  8  oz.;  zinc  oxide  (Hub- 
buck's),  2  oz.;  oil  pine  tar,  2  oz.;  yel- 
low oxide  of  mercury,  3  drs.  Separ- 
ate the  healthy  ones  from  those  af- 
fected. Milk  the  healthy  ones  first. — 
Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco. 

Heifer  Losing  Flesh.— -Animal  is 
losing  flesh  and  milk  flow  decreasing 
3  months  after  freshening.  Butter- 
fat  gathers  on  top  of  milk  while  milk- 
ing. Feeding  first  crop  alfalfa  hay 
and  she  eats  it  fairly  well.  A  grade 
Jersey.  No  other  symptoms. — G.  S.  K., 
Ceres. 

The  alfalfa  hay  is  probably  not 
carrying  the  usual  amount  of  nutri- 
ment. We  would  advice  feeding  some 
concentrate  in  addition.   It  is  not  un- 


common for  butterfat  to  rise  to  the 
surface  of  Jersey  milk  as  soon  as 
drawn.  The  globules  of  fat  in  such 
milk  are  larger  than  in  that  of  other 
breeds. 

Necrotic  Abscess. — A  boar  has  an 
abscess  of  several  months'  standing  in 
the  throat,  opening  outwardly. — Sub- 
scriber, Morgan  Hill. 

An  abscess  due  to  necrotic  tissue, 
probably  caused  from  a  foreign  body 
working  through  from  the  mouth.  The 
dead  tissue  must  be  removed  by  freely 
opening  the  pocket  at  the  most  de- 
pendent part.  Then  pack  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  The  most  important 
blood  vessels  and  nerves  are  located 
in  this  region  and  the  work  should  be 
done  by  a  skilled  veterinarian.^-Dr.  E. 
J.  Creely. 

Calves'  Sore  Eyes. — Calves  after 
weaning  are  troubled  with  sore  eyes. 
Thick  white  scum  forms  over  one  and 
sometimes  both  eyes,  causing  almost 
total  blindness.  Seems  to  cause  much 
pain  at  times  with  excessive  secretion 
of  tears. — H.  F.  C,  Glenburn. 

Wash  the  eyes  of  the  "calves  thor- 
oughly with  hot  boracic  acid  solution, 
1  teaspoonful  boracic  acid  to  1  quart 
water,  then  apply  10  per  cent  solution 
argyrol  twice  daily. — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Navel  Hernia. — Airedale  pups  have 
navel  hernia.  What  can  be  done  for 
them?— E.  H.  M.,  Los  Gatos. 

More  than  likely  the  ruptures  will 
resolve  themselves  by  the  ninth 
month.  If  not,  advise  me  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  arrange  a  special 
clamp  to  effect  a  cure.  You  might  ap- 
ply tincture  of  idodine  daily  until  it 
blisters,  provided  you  can  prevent  the 
pups  from  licking  the  iodine. — Dr.  E. 
J.  Creely. 


Two-year-old  grade  Hereford  steers 
on  the  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Ranch 
will  weigh  1100  lbs.  this  year.  Feed 
is  good  and  they  are  finishing  fine. 


Zebu  or  Brahman  cattle  are  natives 
of  India.  They  are  immune  to  Texas 
fever  and  are  excellent  rang«  cattle. 


CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS  20  PER  CENT 

Save  the  20  per  cent  of  train  and  food  stuff  which  fed  unground  goes  through  the 
animals  undigested.    You  can  do  this  with  a 

LETZ  DIXIE  FEED  MILL 

It  cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes  in  one  operation.    You  feed  snapped  corn,  alfalfa,  kaffir 
corn,  corn  fodder,  etc.,  into  the  feed  table:  and  feed  ear  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
other  small  grain  in  the  bin — and  out  comes  a  fine  nourishing  feed  that  fattens  your 
stock  on  material  heretofore  thrown  away. 

TWO   VALUABLE   BOOKS  FBEE 

One,  a  catalog,  fuUy  describing  the  Letz  line;  the  other,  a  book  on  scientific  feeding. 
Both  sent  free.  Write. 

Also,  ask  us  for  booklet  on  the  Monro  Perfect  SUo 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

California  Distributors 
307-311  FIEST  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Yon  can  buy  the  Letz  from  your  dealer. 
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Don't  feed  two  com 
to  make  butterfat 
when  one  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the 
■ame  amount.  Not 
more  cows  but  bet- 
ter cows  should  be 
the  plan  of  the 
American  dairyman 
today. 

-P.  M.  SHARPLES 
There  are  no  sub* 
stitutes  for  dairy 
foods" 


HIS  invitation  is  extended  to  any 
dairyman  who  thinks  of  buying 
a  cream  separator.  It  is  founded 
on  actual  fore  -  knowledge  of  the 
result  of  the  test— not  upon 
speculation. 

The  Sharpies  Suction  'Feed 
Cream  Separator  skims  clean  at 
any  speed.  It  is  the  suction-feed 
principle  that  enables  it  to  do  so 
and  that  principle  is  protected  by 
patents.  No  other  separator  can 
use  it. 

The  knee-low  supply  tank,  the 
one  piece  tubular  bowl — no  discs 
to  clean— are  other  exclusive 
Sharpies  features. 

The  separator  that  gets  the  most  but- 
terfat out  of  milk  is  the  only  one  it  will 
pay  the  thrifty  dairyman  to  buy.  It  is 
because  we  know  the  Sharpies  gets  more 
butterfat  than  any  other  separator,  that 
we  ask  the  prospective  buyer  to  put  it 
to  a  test  that  cannot  fail. 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Dept.  31 

Branches:     Chicago     San  Francisco  Toronto 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFOED  BOAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holsteln  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
B.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


YOU  WANT  A  SILO 
this  dry  year! 

Used  60-ton  Silo,  Papec  Cutter,  and 
10    H.P.    Bulldog    Engine    for  sale. 

Address,  Room  522 
FIRST  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc..  86  Temple  SI..  Springfield,  Mats. 
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In  This  Column  Every  Issue 


HEALTH 


A  Square 
Deal  in 
Holsteins 
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PRODUCTION 


HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 


FOR  SALE  AT 

Private  Treaty 

We  have  listed  and  priced 
for  immediate  sale  a  num- 
ber of  choice  animals  of  • 
both  sexes  from  our 

Los  Altos  and  Brentwood 
Herds 

In  building  up  these  herds 
during  the  past  five  years 
we  have  adhered  rigidly  to 
a  high  standard  of 

Health,  Type  and  Breeding 

We  now  offer  you  selec- 
tions from  these  excep- 
tional herds.  Animals  of 
both  sexes  in  lots  of  one  to 
fifty.    Many  in  calf  to  our 

phenomenal  yearly  record 
bulls. 

Ideal  for  Foundation  Herds 

START  -RIGHT 

BUY  THEM  HEALTHY 

We  are  not  offering  cheap 
cattle,  but  our  prices  are 
reasonable  and  strictly 
consistent  with  quality  and 
health.   Remember,  a 

Federal  Health  Certificate 

with  every  animal.   If  this 

means  anything  to  you 

BUY  FROM 

TOYON  FARM 
ASSOCIATION 

Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

FARMS  AT 

Brentwood  and  Los  Altos 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  reports  a  Jr. 
2-yr.-old  Mayoba  Segls  De  Kol  that  ia 
milking  62  lbs.  daily  8  months  after 
freshening. 

A  cow-testing  association  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  Gonzales  Farm  Center. 
This  will  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
this  dairy  community. 

The  Moss  Rose  Creamery  of  Salinas 
has  moved  into  their  new  reinforced 
concrete  building.  The  equipment  la 
modern  and  complete. 

Sunflower  silage  fed  to  dairy  cows 
by  J.  A.  Gillespie  of  Wallowa  county, 
Oregon,  had  great  success  the  past 
winter.  .  Six  acres  produced  152  tons. 

Baron  Annabel  Lilith  of  the  J.  J. 
Jeffries  Holstein  herd  has  made  38.19 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  beating  that  rate  in  a  30-day 
test. 

Live  Oak,  Sutter  county,  boys  will 
have  a  Holstein  Calf  Club.  The  club 
will  start  with  a  membership  of 
twenty  and  all  will  purchase  purebred 
calves. 

The  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union  won 
their  strike  for  higher  wages  in  Oak- 
land last  week.  They  were  receiving 
$150  per  month  and  now  are  getting 
$165  and  an  8-hour  day. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  the  annual  meeting  of 
said  association  scheduled  for  Chicago 
in  June  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  June  9th. 

The  Carpenter  Milk  Products  Com- 
pany of  Salida  have  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  milk  received  by  them  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association  of  Stanislaus  county.  This 
plan  is  to  pay  for  the  butterfat  and 
the  solids-not-fat  separately. 

Josie  De  Kol  Forbes  Nitonia  2d,  a 
full  sister  of  Josie  De  Kol  Forbes  3rd, 
owned  by  Gotshall-Magruder  Co.  of 
Ripon,  has  completed  a  yearly  record 
as  a  Jr.  3-yr.-old  of  745.8  lbs.  butter 
from  17,730.1  lbs.  milk.  She  was  in 
the  Los  Angeles  sale  this  week. 

The  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  2d,  in  New 
York  City.  The  secretary  reports  the 
most  successful  year  of  the  Club's  ex- 
istence, as  witnessed  by  increased  reg- 
istrations, records  and  official  testing. 

A  report  of  investigations  made  to 
the  San  Francisco  State  Housewives' 
League  recently  stated  the  dairymen 
of  the  State  are  not*  profiteers,  but  in- 
timated the  milk  dealers  ought  to  be 
able  to  deliver  milk  to  the  consumer  at 
14  cents,  including  cost  of  pasteuriza- 
tion. 

The  labor  shortage  is  pronounced 
in  many  sections,  but  30  inquiries  fol- 
lowed one  insertion  of  an  "ad"  in  an 
eastern  paper,  and  while  the  lack  is 
just  as  great  in  the  East  our  climate 
is  attractive.  In  the  Salinas  Valley  a 
number  of  Swiss  have  already  arrived 
from  Europe  -and  more  are  expected. 

The  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy 
Produce  Exchange,  a  newly  formed  or- 
ganization consisting  of  brokers  a<d 
middlemen,  recently  agreed  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  7  to  raise  their  commission 
for  handling  dairy  products  from  6  to 
8  per  cent.  The  firms  doing  the  larg- 
est amounts  of  business  voted  to  keep 
the  commission  down  to  6  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  they  note  that 
the  Feindale  Cow  Testing  Association 
of  Humboldt  County  began  its  11th 
year  on  March  1,  1920.  Over  4,600 
cows  have  been  signed  up  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  G.  E.  Trigg,  president;  A. 
Meng,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Coppini, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Four  junior  3-year-old  Holstein 
heifers  on  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho, 
daughters  of  Merci  Lad  Korndyke 
Burke  have  recently  completed  7-day 
semi-official  tests  running  from  19.15 
lbs.  butter  and  454.4  lbs.  milk  to  22.40 
lbs.  butter  and  547  lbs.  milk.  One  of 
them  made  98.85  lbs.  butter  from  2022 


lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  A  junior  4-year- 
old  Pontiac  Beets  has  made  25.16  lbs. 

butter  from  560  lbs.  milk  in  7  days, 
and  another  one  25.51  lbs.  butter  from 
488.1  lbs.  milk  for  the  same  period. 

Some  recent  Holstein  A.  R.  O.  rec- 
ords include  the  following  California 
cows:  Vina  Pietertje  Hengerveld  De 
Kol  2d,  owned  by  E.  E.  Freeman,  Mo- 
desto, 25.78  lbs.  butter  fat  from  844.5 
lbs.  milk.  This  cow  was  the  second 
highest  in  the  list  for  April.  The  sen- 
ior 3-year-old  class  records  were:  May 
Walker  Gelsche  Korndyke,  Bridgford, 
Holstein  Company,  Patterson,  22.27 
lbs.  butterfat,  562.2  lbs.  milk;  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  Seely,  J.  H.  Posty, 
Atwater,  21.41  lbs.  fat,  349.3  lbs.  milk. 
The  Junior  2-year-old  class  includes 
Cascade  Pauline  Mercedes,  Toyon 
Farms  Association,  Los  Altos,  15.97 
lbs.  fat,  548.5  lbs.  milk;  Toyon  Korn- 
dyke Princess,  Toyon  Farms  Associa- 
tion, 15.05  lbs.  fat,  422.1  lbs.  milk; 
Rosamaines  Artis,  A.  J.  Stalder,  River- 
side, 14.58  lbs.  fat,  343.7  lbs.  milk. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Texas  calf  crop  is  reported 
from  25  to  35  per  cent  better  than  a 
year  ago. 

Car  shortage  is  retarding  the  ship- 
ment of  cattle  In  Texas,  according  to 
reports  from  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  is  be- 
ing held  in  Gilroy  this  week.  Presi- 
dent Bixby  of  the  State  Association, 
John  Bryan,  president  of  Zone  3,  and 
C.  N.  Hawkins  of  Hollister  are  in  at- 
tendance. 

Two  men  were  arrested  by  special 
officers  of  the  Office  of  Cattle  Protec- 
tion, State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  plead  guilty  before  Judge  Hartvig 
of  Tuolumne  to  the  offense  of  slaught- 
ering cattle  without  a  license.  They 
were  fined  $25  each. 

Caledonia  Farm  of  Sacramento,  one 
of  the  great  Shorthorn  farms  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  announced  a  public  sale  of 
70  head  of  their  cattle.  The  sale  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  27th,  and 
will  consist  of  many  animals  of 
Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
long  list  of  females  either  with  calves 
at  foot  or  bred  to  calve  within  two 
months. 

Steers  from  herds  handled  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions,  sent  to 
market  over  the  same  railroad  at  the 
same  time  to  _  the  same  commission 
house  in  Omaha,  were  sold  the  same 
day  under  identical  market  condi- 
tions. The  purebreds  from  one  herd 
netted  their  owner  $40  per  head  more 
than  the  scrub  steers  from  the  other 
herd,  says  W.  C.  Barnes  In  the 
Breeders'  Gazette. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Nine  carloads  of  hogs  were  sold  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  at  Tulare  last  week. 
The  top  price  was  $15.80  per  hun- 


The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
have  scheduled  a  promotion  sale  su- 
preme for  May  20th  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis.  Between  30  and  40 
hogs  will  be  sold. 

Cecil  Slack  of  Napa  writes  to  correct 
an  error  made  in  the  swine  notes  re- 
cently. He  was  credited  with  the 
ownership  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  boar 
King  Orion  Jr.,  when  Fred  M.  John- 
son sold  him  to  Peter  B.  Kyne  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Leo  B.  Lesperance  of  Van  Nuys  has 
started  a  Duroc  herd  with  the  boar 
Great  Model  and  the  tried  sow  Col.'s 
Lassie.  These  hogs  were  purchased 
from  the  Winsor  Ranch,  and  Mr.  Les 
perance  has  certainly  started  out  M 
the  right  way  to  establish  a  great! 
herd. 

Tulare  County  has  collected  another  *{ 
notable  member  of  the  kingdom  of  ? 
hogs   in  Major  Disturber,  the  Dis-  t 
turber-Pathfinder  boar  just  delivered  „ 
to  Fred  B.  Ellis,  owner  of  the  Sunkist 
herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys,  at  Lindsay.  M 
Ellis  is  getting  the  animal,  which  is  a  * 
fine  specimen  of  the  big  bone  type, 
ready  for  the  circuit  of  shows  to  be  -7 
held  in  the  State  this  fall.   The  boar 
was  purchased  from  Marcus  Hellman, 
the  Los  Angeles  capitalist. 
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Sheep. 

Sheepmen  of  northern  California  ex 
pect  to  start  their  sheep  for  the  moun- 
tain pastures  about  May  15th.  Late 
reports  from  the  mountains  are  en- 
couraging concerning  range  <eed. 

W.  H.  Guscetti  of  Sierra  county, 
who  breeds  purebred  Rambouillet 
sheep,  writes  that  bad  weather  pre- 
vailed during  lambing  time,  but  fa! 
spite  of  that  fact  has  over  a  100  per£ 
cent  lamb  crop. 

July  7  and  8  next  a  joint  meeting 
the  Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Arizona  State  Cattle 
Growers'  Association  is  to  be  held 
at    Flagstaff.    Government  officials, 
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Tests  Prove  the  Value  of  a 
Purebred  Holstein  Sire 


Report*  of  tests,  covering  a  period 
since  1009  and  published  by  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, state  that  the  average  of  rec- 
ords made  by  first  generation 
heifers  by  a  purebred  Holstein  Sire 
show  an  increase  of  71  per  cent 
milk  and  42  per  cent  fat  at  an  aver- 
age age  of  three  and  one-half  years 
orer  the  record  of  their  scrub  clams 
at  an  average  age  of  six  years.  It 
has  long  been  a  proven  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  a  purebred  Hol- 
stein bull  to  a  herd  of  common 
cows  will  substanUaUy  increase  pro- 
duction and  profits. 


Read  in  our  booklets  Just  why 
there's  big  money  in  the  big  Black- 

aml-White  Cattle. 


THE  HOI  STi:i\  I  KIK.MAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Urattleboro,  Vermont 
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DISPERSAL 

50    YOUNG    REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

30  HEIFERS  20  BULLS 

STATE   PAIB  GROUJTDS,  SACRAMENTO 
SATURDAY,  MAT  29 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  of  the  remaining  stock 
owned  by  Henderson  Company — all  ydung  things  un- 
der milking  age. 

THE  HEIFERS  are  mostly  granddaughters  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs,  being  sired  by  King  Pontiac  Segls  Inka. 
They  are  a  beautiful  lot  and  many  have  high  record 

tlams. 

THE  BULLS  are  mostly  sons  of  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites,  out  of  chotce  dams,  and  they  are  a  most 
attractive  lot  of  youngsters,  p 

Write  for  Catalog. 
MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Ma>' 8- 1920   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ™ 


Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

We  are  calling  your  attention  to  the  beat  opportunity  ever  offered  in  this  State  to 
get  started  right  in  breeding  purebred  sheep,  especially  the  Hampshire.  The  demand  for 
mutton  is  on  the  increase — lamb  in  particular.  There  are  no  better  sheep  in  the  world 
for  producing  lambs  and  making  money  than  Hampshires.  We  are  offering  these  sheep 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices  ever  offered  in  this  State.  Every  animal  is  purebred, 
registered  with  papers.  These  sheep  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  breeders.  For 
June-July.  1920,  shipment  at  the  following  prices,  we  offer  several  hundred  head. 
YEARLINGS  and  2- YEAR-OLD  EWES — $45.  EWE  LAMS — $35. 

Add  $5  a  head  for  single  crated  animal. 
The  prices  above  are  for  10  head  and  over,  f.  o.  b.  Manteca.  Cal.,  except  in  carload  lots. 
Rams'  prices  on  application.    Get  your  orders  in  as  they  will  not  last  long  at  these  prices. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  Manteca,  California 


ROSE  DALE   FA  RMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

rhie  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The   Only   Importer   of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


headed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Meredith,  will  attend  and  the  question 
of  grazing  in  the  National  Forests 
will  be  discussed. 


Miscellaneous. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  publica- 
tions that  has  made  its  appearance 
lately  is  that  sent  out  by  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School,  entitled 
"The  Cost  of  Raising  a  Pig  to  Wean- 
ing," and  is  also  the  Boys'  Agricul- 
tural Club  Report.  From  a  hasty  ex- 
amination* it  is  chuck  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  and  is  worthy 
of  careful  persual  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  such  subjects. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Mute  iVt   cents  per  word  each  inane. 


 SWINE.  

Poland-China*. 

[  ELDERSLEY  AND_ SHADY  BROOH  Farms 
big-tj'pe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
Lhe  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
galley,  Calif.  

J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
nogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
fop  sale.    R.  3,  Merced.  Calif. 

GUARANTEED,- GRT>WTHY7bIG-TYPE  Po- 
and-Chinas,  selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.    Stock  all  ages.  Walter 

p.  Ficklin.  Route  A.  Fresno.  

I  REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
IVeaned  boars  or  gilts.  $15.00;  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Y.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

I  WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Dome  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 
I  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
ke  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.    N.  Hauck. 

Elton.  Humboldt  County,  Cali fornia.  

I  REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
frize-winners.    Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 

|assett,  Hanford.  California.  

I  LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
pd  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
pan  ft  Sons.  Lodi.  California 

I  REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
(oars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

I  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
loland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS. 

red  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
pairipion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
kually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
lood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
brk-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

rieed  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 


A  SHOW  PROSPECT 

A  big.  high.  long,  stretchy  boar  a  year  old, 
pdy  for  service,  from  a  full  sister  of  the 

19  Reserve  Grand  Champion  sow  This 
jar  has  World  and  National  Champion  breed- 
t  on  both  sides.  Several  good  judges  have 
Id  that  this  boar  would  have  a  great  chance 
r  championship  honors  this  year.  The  price 
Ivery  reasonable.  Sandercoek  Land  Co.,  703 
ju-ket  St..  San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Na- 
boas  Land  Sales. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERE^rilRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  ROARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
perve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
pnd  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
reds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
pw,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
[MAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
lifornia.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
nng  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
pklet.  priees  and  list  of  sows.  

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
Is.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
I.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
knd  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
ampion.    A.  B.  Humpnrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES — 
lice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
»rs.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
fced  promptly.  Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte. 
ItERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
i  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
*te  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
j  Hill.  Cal.  

TRERRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  for  sale 
lsonable.  Long  range  type  boars  and  gilts. 
Jlera  immune.    John  C.  Weber,  Yuba  City, 

|-  417.   

JUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock. 
wi  sexes.  Calac  Orcnards.  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
4'tinez. 

JEAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
jlie.  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
JEBKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader.  (1500 
A:  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 
J1RBUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
-jlera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California 

/  Duror -Jersey*. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

out  of 

'i  finder's  Model  II.  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr. 
Winsor's   Great  Orion 
WHITLEY 
I        TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
'hura  Blvd.,  between  So.  Sherman  Way  ft 
J     Hazeltine  Ave..  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
Tie  160-J.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley,  Mgr. 


PATHFINDER     WONDER    is     a    son  of 

GREAT  WONDER  I  AM,  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  NationcJ 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California. 

FOR  SALE; — 5  Duroc-Jersey  sows  9  months 
old  and  one  boar  9  months  old,  of  the  fam- 
ilies on  the  sire's  side  King's  Golden  Wonder; 
on  the  dam's  side.  River  Bend  High  Model. 
Also  sow  and  boar  pigs  of  the  same  families. 
Raneho  del  Oso,  Swanton,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 
Hoover  &  Heald. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.     Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego,  Co. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pig9  for  shipment  in  April. 

ROCSTEIN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  ft  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320.  Modesto.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  ft  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUS0O9  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris.  Calif. 

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 
CHESTER    WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 

 Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed  Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm,  Gardena.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holgtelns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS, 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH,  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE,  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 

SUNNYBR7oOK~ RANCH~offers  some  very  at- 
tractive  Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H.  Sis- 
son.  WiUits.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Seven  registered  Holstein  cows 
and  a  bull.  Five  with  official  records  up  to 
29.61  lbs.  butter.  All  young,  splendid  indi- 
viduals. Tuberculin  tested.  Price.  $4500.00. 
Address  J.  H  Posty.  R  F  D,  15,  Atwater. 

FOR  SALE — Four  registered- HolstenvFrie- 
sian  cows.  Priced  at  a  bargain  considering 
individuality  and  breeding.  Must  be  sold  on 
account  of  the  sale  of  the  ranch.  Mrs.  M. 
Mulder,  Rt.  C,  Box  217,  Modesto. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241,  Appleton.  Wis. 

THE~VTCTORY  HKRD-^Refristered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hillcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteina. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — World's  record 
backing.    Kounias'  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  ~ 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 

BEOiSTERETFHOL8TEIN""CATTLE — bTTT 
Freeman.  R.  B..  Modesto.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

14  HEAD  OF  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  Dairy  cows, 
all  milking  now.  Address  H.  B.  George,  Max- 
well. Colusa  Co..  Calif. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  ft  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

BUY  YOUR  NEXT  Holstein  Bull  at  our  bull 
sale  May  27th.    E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  hihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CiSOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM- JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 

DCAL-PU RPOS E~ SHORTHORNS,  offering  a 
red  bull  17  months  old  of  very  best  milking 
pedigree  at  a  very  attractive  price.  Full  de- 
tails on  application.    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.   Santa  Rosa.  California.  

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
Ayrshires. 

AYRSHIRE  HERD— Three  to  six  cows  and 
Willow  Moor  Robin  Hood  33d.  His  dam  and 
grand-dam  each  having  world  records  of  over 
800  lbs.  fat.  Would  sell  bull  alone.  J.  W. 
Hanner,  Sanger. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  MinturrT 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway.  — 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno" 
H.  Cazier  ft  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells,  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE — The  beef 
breed  supreme.  •  Lilac  Ranch.  Escondido, 
Calif.    C.  A.  Noggle.  M.  D.  V..  Supt.  Cattle. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford~Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GFiORGE    CALLAHAN — Breeders   of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.     Milton.  California. 
~ GEORGE- WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

REGISTERElTSHOR^f HORNS — Juiien  Ranch, 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED- SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits,  Calif. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  FarmB.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers;  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn.  Cal.  Loca- 
tion. 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co. 

F.  A.  ME~CHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

200  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  5^,  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle.  Chiles  Valley.  Napa  Co..  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  ~BROS7T~w6<WLAND,  CALIF — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIBBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California.  

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.  Cal  — 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 
— CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland^  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 
_  DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULLARD- BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif .— Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon.  Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WE  HAVE  JACKS  TOl SELL^MAMMOTH 
JACKS — None  better  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  mules  to  show  from  them  ranging  from 
yearlings  to  four  years  old.  Some  may  be 
seen  at  the  Old  Tulare  Fair  Grounds  and 
some  nine  miles  south  from  Tulare  on  the  J. 
B.  Newman  Ranch. |  Parties  requiring  Jacks 
will  do  well  to  communicate  with  J.  B.  New- 
man at  Viealia  for  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal  to  responsible  parties. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P.  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG_Pup^ 
pies,  imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females.  $25.  Ben 
Shaw.  Hollister,  Calif. 

NOTICE — A  fine  young  Jack,  5  years  old. 
Eligible  to  registry.  For  sale  cheap.  In- 
quire  Route  D,  Box  79,  Modesto.  

FOR  SALE: — I  Draft  Stallion.  1  Black  Jack. 
A.  Gaul.  Route  5.  Box  71.  Stockton. 
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KERN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BOY'S   AGR.  CLUB 

PURE-BRED 

HOG  SALE 

Bakersfield,  California 

Saturday,  May  1  5,  1  920 

ENTRIES 

10  Mature  Brood  Sows,  bred  to  "Kern 
County  Pilot,"  to  farrow  this  Spring 
and  Summer. 

3    Mature  Sows,  with  month-old  litters  of 
pigs,  sired  by  "Kern  County  Pilot." 

5    Young  Boars  (3  of  them  Polands). 

25    Open  Gilts,  average  weight  '22.")  lbs. 

15    Weaned  Pigs. 

TIME— 12  p.  m.-^Free  lunch  11:30 
PLACE — Kern  County  Fair  Grounds 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

We  are  offering  for  sale   Two  ProTen  Herd  Boars 

CALIFORNIA  JUMBO  BUSTER 


BLUE 


AND 

VALLEY 


KING 


Both  of  these  hoars  have  made  frootl    in   our   herd   ami    we  are 

keeping  many  of  their  daughters  for  brood  sows — that  is  the  rea- 
son we  CM  no  longer  use  them. 

We   can    also   spare   a   few    fall  gills.      Priced    for    quick  sale. 


A.  BUCKLAND, 


Rt  E,  Box  126, 


FRESNO 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  I*  No  Slacker,  but  Doe*  Her  Bit  and  Guarantee*  Return*  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SnE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD.  TAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For   information   relatiTe   to    DUROC-JERSEY    HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  Test  Fro>en  Sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  Largest  Duroc-Jersey  Hoar  in  the  West 

Thirty  Sous  Bred  to  Him  Areraged  11  1/6  Pips  Per  Litter 

We  hold  a  summer  sale  of  sows  bred  to  WINSOR'S  GUNT  ORION  and  GREAT  SENSA- 
TION 3RD.    Sows  bred  to  these  boars  will  be  wonderful  investments.    The  individuals 
will  be  50  per  cent  better  than  those  in  our  winter  sale  that  were  conceded  to  be  the 
best  bunch  ever  sold  in  the  West. 


R.  K.  WALKER, 
Hog  Dept. 


WINSOR  RANCH 

BONITA.  CALIFORNIA 


MORRIS  C.  ALLEN 
Ranch  Mgr. 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand     H^.^  1  •  ^ 

champion  Hampsnires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


JUDITH — No.  126418 
Sin:  Calif.  Lad,  45021.  Dam:  Mabel,  113078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Perris,  Calif. 


The  Winsor  Ranch  Breeds  Good  Ones 


HIGH  LADY  SENSATION — THE  *2,0O0  GILT.. 


Not  content  with  having  the  best 
Guernsey  cattle  of  any  ranch  in  the 
United  States,  Walter  Dupee,  propri- 
etor of  Edgemoor  Farms  at  Santee, 
has  purchased  several  very  high-qual- 
ity Duroc-Jerseys  from  the  Winsor 
Ranch  at  Bonlta.  Among  them  is  the 
gilt  shown  in  the  cut.  High  Lady  Sen- 
sation was  sired  by  Orion  Sensation. 
She  was  bred  to  Great  Sensation  3rd 
and  farrowed   15  fine  pigs.  Three 


other  gilts  purchased  at  the  same  time 
have  farrowed  litters  of  15,  14  and  13, 
sired  by  Winsor's  Giant  Orion  and 
Great  Sensation  3rd. 

Heading  the  Edgemoor  herd  is  a 
boar  out  of  Model  Defender  Lady,  the 
7  times  grand  champion  sow  owned  by 
Winsor  Ranch  and  sired  by  a  son  of 
Orion  Cherry  King.  Mr.  Walker  says 
of  this  boar:  "He  is  the  extreme  high- 
set,  stretchy  type,  and  looks  like  i 
real  herd  header." 


STANISLAUS    BREEDERS  WILL 
SELL  BULLS. 


Knowing  that  first-class  purebred 
livestock,  if  properly  developed  and 
cared  for,  will  always  sell,  the  Stan- 
islaus County  Holstein  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  stage  a  public  sale  of 
120  young  bulls  on  May  27th  at  Mo- 
desto. There  are  so  many  good 
breeders  of  Holsteins  in  that  county, 
they  can  put  up  an  offering  of  bulls  of 
the  finest  individuality  backed  by 
greatest  production  that  will  be  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  either  the 
breeder  or  dairyman  to  procure  needed 
sires. 


Frank  Guerin  of  Tulare  has  junior 
and  senior  2-year-old  Holstein  heifers 
that  with  ordinary  care  have  produced 
14,165  milks  lbs.  and  21.16  lbs.  butter, 
respectively,  in  7  days  and  half-way 
through  a  30-day  test  are  gaining  on 
that  rate. 


00,000  SHORTHORN  APPLICATIONS. 


The  number  of  applications  for 
istration  received  at  the  office  of 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ass 
ation    up    to   the    close   of  Ma 
reached  the  above  figure,  or  appr 
mately  half  the  total  of  the  prevh 
year,  which  was  a  record.  With 
large  volume  of  applications  on 
the  work  of  delivery  is  necessarily  \ 
layed.  A  little  patience  on  the  par 
the  Shorthorn  breeders  will  help 
terially  in  overcoming  the  conge 
condition  in  the  office. 


Grinding  barley  increases  its  valU'l 
as  hog  feed  7  to  10  per  cent  over  an:  I 
other  method  of  preparation,  accord  | 
ing  to  the  Oklahoma  Exp't  Station. 


A.  B.  Humphrey,  proprietor 
Grape  Wild  Farm,  Escalon.  has 
cently  sold  35  Berkshire  gilts 
boar  to  the  Weyl-Tuckerman 
pany  of  Stockton. 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

and 

Profitable  i 


They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
ea9y-feeding,  quick  maturing. 
That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918. 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  —  "DUROC-JERSEY   HOCS   ARE  PROFITABLE" 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10.000  members)  foreaf  | 
benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 
DUROC-JERSEY    RECORD  ASSOCIATION 
DmpI.  1 20-PEOR1A,  ILLINOIS 


I 


THE  NATIONAL, 


Proven  Poland-China  Boar 

I  am  offering  for  sale  LONG  BIG  BONE  JR.  He  was  Junior  Champion  at  i 
the  State  Fair  in  1918.  His  get  were  among  the  heavy  winners  in  1919,  and 
my  1920  show  prospects  are  mostly  sired  by  him.   He  is  in  his  prime  and 
sold  for  no  fault.    Price  $100  if  sold  within  30  days.    Write  at  once. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lodi,  Cal. 

P.  S. — I  can  also  spare  a  few  choice  individuals  of  various  ages.  Investigate. 


HATE  YOU  SEEN 
THE   DUROC  PROSPECT? 

HF.lt I)  SIKK 

CHOICE  WONDER  III 


Mahaska  Wonder  }  ^^ot* 


Grand  Lady  "2nd  t  £™d  Mod*' 

Llttermate   (gUt)  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  »66O0 

Write  for  yours  from  Uie  most  select  herd  In  Callfornli  | 

V.  F.  DOMINI.       JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM.       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  I'rop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


USE  SHIRK  HORSES 

FOR  POWER  AND  I'RoAt 


! 


Breed  to  Shlre  Stallions  and  ran 
will  top  the  market.  Shires  pr 
eat  and  most  powerful  geldings 
and  are  selling;  at  present  from 
The  demand  for  food  Draft  Ho 
ingr.  For  booklet  or  informaUc 
Write  W.  G.  Lvneh.  S« 
AMERICAN  SHIRK  HOUSE  j 
Ton  lea,  1U. 


i  Mine 
the 


•larr. 
sOCIAT 
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Purebred  Sires  on  the  Range 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConuell.) 


In  the  agitation  for  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  purebred  bulls,  espe- 
cially on  the  range,  the  statement  is 
often  made  by  the  "old  timers"  that 
such  animals  will  not  endure  hardship 
equal  to  the  scrub.  To  put  it  more 
mildly,  they  have  not  been  educated 
to  rustle  for  their  living  and  do  not 
produce  results  when  turned  loose  and 
allowed  to  shift  for  themselves. 

No  doubt  the  above  is  true  to  a  great 
extent,  but  is  it  surprising  with  some 
of  the  bulls.  Take,  for  instance,  a  bull 
calf  that  has  run  with  his  dam  that 
has  produced  a  lot  of  milk,  which 
keeps  the  youngster  growing  rapidly. 
Then  some  good  pasture,  and  perhaps 
a  little  grain  at  just  the  right  time 
produces  a  beautiful  animal  to  look  at, 
but  how  about  his  traveling  powers? 
All  he  has  done  so  far  is  to  eat  and 
sleep.  Then  he  eats  some  more,  and 
so  on  perhaps,  never  getting  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  until  he  is  old  and  large 
enough  to  be  sold  for  service. 

The  Drawbacks  of  Coddling. 

Now  what  happens  when  this  fellow 
is  turned  out  where  it  is  "every  fel- 
low for  himself  and  the  de'il  tak'  the 
hindmost"?  He  starts  out  handi- 
capped with  a  load  of  flesh  that  looked 
mighty  nice  in  the  sales  and  show 
rings,  but  is  a  disadvantage  placed 
is  the  bull  is  now.  Another  handicap 
s,  many  times,  his  feet.  He  has  been 
having  an  easy  time  doing  but  little 
travelling,  and  what  he  has  done  has 
probably  been  on  soft,  more  or  less 
moist  ground.  Either  his  feet  are  too 
long,  or  they  have  been  trimmed  down 
until  they  are  thin  and  soft. 

Soft  feet,  soft  muscles,  with  long 
Distances  to  travel  over  a  more  or 
less  rough  country  make  sore  feet, 
pore  muscles,  and  the  new  bull  that 


was  so  nice  soon  becomes  a  cripple. 
He  cannot  travel  to  water  only  as 
actually  compelled  to  do  so.  He  does 
not  like  the  range  feed,  and  perhaps 
soon  becomes  little  more  than  a  liv- 
ing skeleton,  but  the  gay  little  scrub 
goes  merrily  along  over  hill  and  dale, 
siring  a  large  majority  of  the' calves, 
while  the  purebred  from  which  so 
much  was  expected  is  barely  able  to 
keep  alive. 

This,  of  course,  is  rather  an  ex- 
treme picture,  as  many  purebred  bulls 
raised  by  breeders  that  are  practical 
cattlemen,  who  look  out  for  the  very 
conditions  we  have  mentioned,  show 
excellent  result  on  the  range.  If  a 
rangeman,  when  he  buys  a  fine  bull 
or  bulls,  will  take  a  little  pains  to  see 
that  conditions  are  right  for  him  or 
them,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  horse  that  has  been  running  in 
the  best  of  pasture  for  6  months  would 
soon  play  out  if  put  to  severe  road  or 
field  work  all  at  once.  The  man 
working  in  the  office  all  the  time,  if 
given  a  pick  and  shovel  some  Monday 
morning  and  told  he  must  work  and 
live  on  bread  and  water,  would  not 
give  a  very  good  account  of  himself. 

Give  the  Purebred  Good  Range. 

A  bull  that  is  a  purebred,  grown  out 
properly,  and  handled  with  judgment, 
will  sire  a  lot  of  calves  that  will  put 
money  in  the  pocket  of  their  owner,  if 
kept  on  good  range.  The  scrub  sire 
and  overstocked  range  go  together.  A 
prominent  cattleman,  user  of  purebred 
sires,  was  heard  to  say  recently  that 
his  steers  would  average  1300  pounds 
this  year,  or  just  about  what  they  did 
last  year.  His  neighbor's  steers  on  an 
overstocked  range  did  not  average 
1000  pounds  and  did  not  bring  any* 
where  the  top  of  the  market.  The- 
first  man  topped  the  market  with  his 
cattle. 


Save  Forage  Crops  from  Grasshoppers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


I  An  article  submitted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
above  subject  is  handled  in  a  most 
excellent  manner,  but  taking  more 
space  than  it  was  possible  to  give  it 
It  this  time. 

I  The  losses  in  many  sections,  both 
range  and  cultivated,  are  extensive,  so 
lhat  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the 
most  efficient  means  possible  to  rid 
Ihe  localities  of  the  pest.  Commun- 
ity action  will  greatly  enhance  this 
efficiency. 

I  The  State  Department  offers  the 
boison  bran  method  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful, the  formula  for  the  mixture 
Ind  manner  of  applying  follow. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

HERD  SIRES 

BOQUHAN  GUINEA  STAMP,  the  great 
imported  Young-  Broadhooks  bull. 

GOLDEN  GOODS  JR.,  sire  of  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART,  Grand  Champion  Inter- 
national Show,  Chicago,  1910. 

Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  sale. 


fAMES  McDonnell. 


Snpt. 


Poison  Bran  Mixture. 

Paris  green  (or  white  arsenic),  1 
lb.,  molasses  (black  strap),  2  qts., 
lemons  (ground  very  fine),  %  doz., 
water,  4  gals.,  wheat  bran,  25  lbs. 
Mix  the  water,  poison,  molasses  and 
lemons,  then  pour  this  solution  over 
the  bran,  keeping  the  liquid  well 
stirred  while  pouring  to  prevent  poi- 
son settling.  Stir  until  a  perfectly 
even  mixture  is  secured.  Follow  for- 
mula and  directions  closely.  The 
above  amount  will  cover  from  4  to  5 
acres. 

The  poison  may  be  scattered  by 
hand  over  small  areas,  or  by  use  of 
wagon  endgate  seeders  for  large 
fields.  The  results  are  better  if  poi- 
son is  distributed  during  heat  of  the 
day.  as  'hoppers  are  attracted  more 
strongly  by  the  odor  and  flavors  than 
when  it  is  cool. 

Results  will  be  noticed  the  day  dis- 
tributed, although  the  maximum  death 
rate  is  reached  about  the  third  day, 
with  effectiveness,  continuing  for  two 
weeks  or  more. 

If  the  poison  mixture  is  properly 
distributed  there  is  no  danger  of  poi- 
soning livestock  pastured  on  the  areas 
covered.  Chickens  that  have  access  to 
such  land  should  be  fed  liberally  to 
prevent  them  picking  up  too  many  de- 
'  ceased  'hoppers.    Pigs  also  might  eat 


Registered   Hereford  Bulls 


We  have 


few  choice  bulls  from  One  to  Three  Tears  old  for 
Some  are  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
AU  are  of  Anxiety  Breeding.    All  of  our  breeding  herd  was  purchased  from  the  most 
noted  breeders  of  the  Middle  West. 


E.  A.  NOYES  &  SON, 


Sutter,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Careful 
Inspection 
of  Every  Part 


FOR  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD 

Perfectly  designed,  with  a  staff  of 
skilled  engineers  constantly  striv- 
ing to  improve  it,  the  De  Laval  is 
built  of  the  best  of  materials,  by 
the  best  of  mechanics,  and  with 
the  best  of  equipment — with  forty 
years  of  experience  behind  it. 

Every  piece  of  material  and' ev- 
ery part  is  carefully  inspected  and 
tested.  The  limit  of  permissible 
variation  in  size  of  most  of  its 
parts  is  less  than  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  the  De  Laval  costs  more,  does  better 
work,  produces  a  better  product,  requires  less  attention,  and  lasts  far 
longer  than  inferior  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 
If  you  don't  know  him,  please  simply  ad- 
dress the  nearest  main  office,   as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  OX  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


too  many  if  spurred  to  it  by  hunger. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  after  the 
pests  while  they  are  young  and  be- 


fore they  have  done  much  damage. 
Reports  of  young  appearing  in  num- 
bers have  already  come  to  our  office. 


WINIFRED    HOTALING  2nd 

BUTTER — 7  days,  33.90  lbs.;  30  days,  131.78  lbs.;  1  year,  874.12  lbs. 
MIl.K — 1  day,  112  lbs.;  30  days,  3,054.10  lbs.;  1  year,  19,951  lbs. 
SEVEN  MONTHS  AFTER  CALVING — Butter  7  days  17.16  lbs. 


Grandsons  of 
this  Great  Cow 

for  sale  at  very 
reasonable 
prices. 

One  of  these 
bulls  will  im- 
prove  your 
herd  many 
times  his  cost. 


Call  or  Write 

M.  M.  HOLDRIDGE,  CREAMCUP  HERD  H0LSTEINS 


SAN  JOSE 
E.  D.  A,  Eox  487 


1  %  miles  out  on  N.  First  St. 

TELEPHONE  SAN  JOSE  5109.15 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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CULLING  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL 
TO  PEOFIT. 


Culling  grown  stock  is  desirable  and 
practical  at  this  season  in  order  to 
create  more  room  for  growing  chicks 
and  if  possible  to  enable  a  slight  va 
cation  for  some  houses,  yards  or  sec 
tions  of  same  so  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly   cleaned,   disinfected  and 
sprayed,  says  Russell  F.  Palmer,  Pro 
fessor  American  Poultry  School,  Leav 
enworth,  Kans. 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  poul 
trymen  who  do  not  use  trapnests  to 
every  one  that  does.  Therefore,  the 
great  majority  must  use  some  method 
other  than  trapnest  records,  for  deter- 
mining the  past  laying  ability  of  a  hen 
and  of  course  even  a  trapnest  record 
fails  to  show  anyone  other  than  an  ex- 
pert what  egg  production  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future. 

What  you  must  know  to  succeed  is 
not:  "Is  this  hen  laying  right  now?' 
but,  "How  many  eggs  will  she  likely 
produce  within  the  next  six  months 
or  one  year  under  normal  conditions 
and  with  proper  food." 

That  is  the  big  problem  to  decide 
when  it  comes  to  culling  or  selecting 
those  which  shall  be  retained  as 
layers.  The  method  of  selection  we 
follow  most  closely  is  the  Quisenberry- 
Hogan  method.  That  method,  if 
studied  in  detail,  fits  one  to  easily 
grade  his  hens  or  matured  pullets  into 
three  flocks;  i.  e.,  those  that  will  be 
extra  good  producers  within  the  fol 
lowing  six  to  twelve  months;  those 
that  will  prove  only  fair  producers 
during  that  period,  and  the  third 
flock  those  that  will  prove  decidedly 
poor  producers  in  that  future  time. 

This  latter  grade  should  be  mar 
keted  at  once  and  in  these  times  of 
high-feed  prices,  the  second  grade 
should  also  go,  and  under  no  circum 
stances  should  any  but  the  first  grade 
be  used  for  breeding  use  next  season 
Please  remember  this  Quisenberry- 
Hogan  method  of  determining  layers 
and  their  approximate  future  produc- 
tion does  not  mean,  in  the  case  of 
adult  stock,  that  they  must  or  must 
not  be  in  a  laying  condition  now. 

Help  your  young  pullets  to  finish 
and  your  hens  through  the  moult.  Be 
certain  they  have  a  balanced  egg-mak- 
ing dry  mash  before  them  and  furnish 
two  feeds  of  moistened  crumbly  mash 
per  day.  Both  the  dry  and  moistened 
mash  should  have  at  least  10  per  cent 
beef  scrap,  2  per  cent  fine  table  salt, 
and  2  per  cent  powdered  charcoal 
mixed  well  into  it.  All  mixtures  and 
parts  should  be  decided  by  weight. 

A  few  fresh  green  beef  bones  thor- 
oughly boiled  for  four  hours  makes  a 
fine  soup,  which  if  diluted  with  five 
parts  of  water  can  be  used  to  moisten 
the  ground  mash  for  layers,  moulters 
and  growing  stock.  If  this  is  fed  two 
or  three  times  per  week,  using  plain 
water  or  milk  on  other  days,  good  re- 
sults are  certain  to  come. 


WHAT    THE    CAUDLE  SHOULD 
SHOW. 


A  good,  fresh  egg  should  have  a 
small  air  space.  The  yolk  should  not 
be  very  distinct.  There  should  be  no 
black  spots  or  rings.  Sometimes  the 
eggshell  has  fine  cracks  in  it.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  a  "check"  egg 
and  should  not  be  shipped  with  first- 
quality  eggs.    It  spoils  very  quickly. 

Blood  rings  are  partially  incubated 
eggs,  which  show  a  distinct  ring  of 
blood  on  the  yolk.  They  are  unfit  for 
food  and  should  be  rejected.  Cause 
— a  fertile  egg  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  has  proceeded  until 
blood  has  formed  and  the  embryo  has 
died.  Ring  formation  is  not  present 
while  the  embryo  is  alive,  although 
blood  spots  or  veins  show. 

Moldy  eggs  have  black  spots  that 
show  only  before  the  candle.  They 
are  unfit  for  food.  Cause:  Field  nests 
or  wet  nests,  holding  eggs  in  a  damp 
place,  or  washing  them.  Dampness 
allows  mold  spores  to  enter  the  pores 
of  the  shell  and  grow  inside.  Mold 
can  also  enter  through  cracks  in  the 
shell. 


Black  rots  look  more  or  less  black 
before  the  candle  and  are  unfit  for 
food.  Cause:  Dead  chick,  accom- 
panied by  bacterial  decomposition,  or 
extensive  growth  of  mold  and  bacteria 
inside  of  the  shell. 

Mixed  rots,  white  rots,  or  addled 
eggs  when  turned  before  the  candle 
show  the  yolk  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  white.  They  are  unfit  for  food. 
Cause:  Bacterial  decomposition  usu- 
ally following  advanced  staleness. 

Stuck  yolk  eggs  have  yolks  appar- 
ently stuck  to  the  shell.  They  are 
unfit  for  food.  Cause:  In  hot  weather, 
when  fertile  eggs  are  kept  without 
turning,  the  yolk  may  rise  through  the 
white  and  become  attached  to  the 
shell  membrane. 

Heated  eggs  before  the  candle  will 
show  dark,  heavy  yolks,  easily  mov- 
able and  with  a  distinct  reddish  glow. 
Cause:  Egg  is  fertile  and  has  been 
exposed  to  temperatures  which  start 
chick  development.  If  temperature  is 
high  enough  and  sufficient  time 
elapses,  development  will  continue 
until  the  embryo  and  blood  form. 


BUMBLE-FOOT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hen  with 
one  foot  swollen  up.  She  is  not  lame, 
and  can  scratch,  but  it  looks  bad.  On 
the  front  part  are  large  cracks  where 
a  little  pus  comes  out.  The  other 
foot  is  normal.  Could  it  be  scab,  and 
what  will  cure  it? — I.  B.  C,  Los  Banos. 

We  think  this  hen  is  troubled  with 
bumble-foot,  or  "stone-bruise,"  which 
is  frequently  caused  by  flying  down 
to  the  ground  from  a  high  perch. 
Usually  this  bruise  develops  into  a 
large  corn  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
and  causes  the  fowls  to  become  more 
or  less  lame.  If  the  fowl  runs  on  soft 
ground  or  grass  it  frequently  disap- 
pears in  time  without  application  of 
a  remedy,  or  the  injury  may  be  cured 
by  washing  in  warm  water  and  apply- 
ing a  liberal  coating  of  vaseline,  over; 
which  is  tied  a  bandage  or  stocking. 
We  suggest  that  this  hen  injured  but 
one  foot,  and  in  addition  to  the  bruise 
some  dirt  has  found  its  way  into  the 
tissue,  causing  an  ulceration.  Wash 
well  with  warm  water  and  castile 
soap ;  gently  work  out  the  foreign  sub- 
stance and  pus  and  then  apply  to  the 
whole  foot  and  shank  a  salve  made  of 
five  parts  vaseline  and  one  part  pine 
tar;  place  a  thick  pad  of  cotton  under 
the  foot  and  bandage  well. 


BARKED     PLYMOUTH    BOCKS— "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."    Wonderful  layers.  Choice 

bens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking- 
orders  for  hatching-  eggs.  I  hare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Boi  3.  Los  Qatos.  Calif. 

CHAMPION  HEAVY-LAYING  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  My  strain  holds  official 
world's  record  at  two  National  Egg-Laying 
Contests.  The  moat  profitable  aU-round 
chicken  on  earth.  After  April  1st  hatching 
eggs  reduced  to  $3.00  per  setting-:  $10.00  per 
60.  Stanley  S.  Foote.  3023  San  Rafael  Ave., 
Lor  Angeles.  Cal. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize  on 
very  best  White  Leg-boms,  hatching  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottcs. 
Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald.  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  Fifty  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
California. 


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Bar- 
gain time.  Breeding  stock  $4.00  and  $7.50. 
were  $6.00  and  $10.00.  This  Is  almost  "mar- 
ket price."  Eggs.  $3.00  per  IB.  No  baby 
chicks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan  100  Mar- 
ket  Road.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal. 

WATCH  US  CROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May.  June.  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks.  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif.  

CHICKS  —  BOOS  —  H oganl zed  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Ruff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Reduced  prices  for  May 
and  June.  Exceptionally  fine  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Also  other  varieties.  Quick  delivery. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


BABY  CniX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  cockerels  and 
hatching  eggs  from  my  State  Pair  prize- 
winners. The  strain  that  is  "Bred  to  Lay. 
Win  and  Pay."  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
catalogue.  G.  H.  Otterman.  Box  101-C,  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Heavy  -  laying, 
prize-winning  stock.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  per 
15:  $15.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $30.00  per 
100.  Hatches  May  10th  and  18th.  R.  W. 
Stawetski,  Rt.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


<  VIJF0RNIA  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  Max 
Kortum,  Manager.) 

The  fifth  month  of  the  contest 
ended  on  the  night  of  April  15th.  The 
340  contesting  hens  laid  7,014  eggs 
for  the  thirty-one  days,  or  an  average 
production  per  hen  of  20.6  eggs.  Bel- 
lows Brothers  of  Lakeside  won  for 
the  month  with  a  total  of  242  eggs  for 
the  ten  hens,  which  is  slightly  over  78 
per  cent.  The  consumption  of  feed 
per  hen  averaged  3.8  pounds  of  mash 
and  3.7  pounds  of  grain.  Leading 
being  all  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns: 
pens  for  the  month  were  as  follows, 

Bellows  Bros..  Lakeside   242  eggs 

G.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz   230  eggs 

Warren  Wood,  Santa  Cruz   238  eggs 

R.  C.   Gibson,   Newhall   238  eggs 

Enterprise  Poultry  Ranch.  Chino  ....  237  eggs 

A.  W.  Amsbaugh.  Santa  Cruz  229  eggs 

D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma  228  eggs 

F.  Stalling.  Santa  Cruz  227  eggs 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz   220  eggs 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  /Cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  "  

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery, 
2 — 300.  San  Jose.  

HAGOOD'S  THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REDS 
— Baby  chicks  and  lelected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard.  7  Cherry.  Rt.  1.  504A 
San  Jose. 

f6r~8ALE — A  few  pens  of  laying  pullets— 
Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  State  your  wants  and 
get  prices.  Rinconada  Poultry  Ranch.  Camp- 
bell. Cal. 


PRUSSIAN     HILL     POULTRY     RANCH — 

Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas. $1.50.  and  Blue  Andalusian.  $2.00  per 
setting.    Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal. 

BABY'  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Bocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BARRED    ROCKS,    WHITE  ORPINGTON 

Cockerels.  Batching  eggs.  $2.50.  $5.00  per 
15;  $14.00  per  100  R  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  OBPINGTONS — Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams.  Los  Altos.  Calif. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS,  Barred  or 
White.  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  Brown. 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns.  We  have  them 
hatching  weekly  through  May-June.  Can  book 
orders  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Prices 
range  from  $18  to  $13  hundred.  500  lots 
cheaper.  Also  ship  in  25  or  50  lots.  Capac- 
ity, 15.000  chick9  weekly;  rightly  hatched 
from  first-class  breeding  stock  of  good-laying 
slrains.  Send  for  latest  circular  giving  pre- 
paid parcel-post  prices  and  particulars.  Mis- 
sion Hatchery.  Campbell.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 

bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  Cali-f 


WANTED — WiU  buy  Canaries.  Dogs.  Par- 
rots. Chickens  and  Domestic  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Buker's  Bird  Store.  1184  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

II  It K I! RED  CHICKS  from  selected  bredto- 
lay  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Prices  right.    Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

CHICKENS^  DUCKS~  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 


8.  &  W.  EGG  FARM.  Morgan  HU1.  Cal.— 
Having  completed  our  own  hatch,  we  are  now 
taking  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  hatched  from  our  own  selected  Ho- 
^rmiznl  heavy  layers.     White  leghorns  only. 

EGGS  FROM  HOGANIZED  Buff  Orp.  andlT 
Leghorns.     Price  and  full  information  upon 

request.    M.  E.  Sayer.  Caruthera.  Calif. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  our  cataloiruc  of  baby 

chicks,  hatched  lor  laying  qualities.  Standard 
breeds.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera. 

BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  egg  layers 
Eggs,  $2  00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  E  a' 
Hall.  R.  1,  Box  30.  Watson ville.  Cal.  >} 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  TupmH 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY  CHICKS— Tan- 

cred  strain.    Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  " 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONE  TURKEY  EGGS 
30c.   $12.00   for  50.-    John  Warass. 
Route  A,  Box  101.  Sacramento. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  seU  some  of 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  i 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  CaldweU.  532  Callan  Ave..  San  LeandM 


OVERSTOCKED — Big    reduction    on  exdfr 

sive  stock  of  French  Silver  fur  rabbits.  Lav 
prices.    E.  Kaufman.  0320  Herzog  St..  oX 

land.  Calif. 


DrJHess 

Instant  louse  KiHto 

r  Killsliee 
Potdtiy^St 

Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You'll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  laf- 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong  i 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


SPECIAL  EGG  SALE 


For  the  balance  of  the  season  I  wiU  ifl 
hatching  eggs  in  setUngs  only  from 
"ACTUALLY"  trap-nested  hens  with 
ords  from  200  to  2*4  eggs  pullet  year  If? 
ing  at  $5.00  per  set  Lin?.  May  and  June 
chicks,  if  hatched  >y  hens,  are  the  bttt 
chicks  of  all  tli"  year.  Order  now. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale,  immediate  ship- 
ment.  a-  1  will  need  the  room  for  young 
stock  very  soon. 


ENGLAND'S  EGG  RANCH 

Geo.  C.  England,  Owner 


The  home   of   "ACTUALLY"  trap-i 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  every  day  in  the  yet 

since  1012. 

P.  0.  Box  P-37,  Inglewood,  CaL 
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A  SCHOOL,  OR  A  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Tress.) 

Many  rural  communities  in  the  State 
are  now  agitating  for  new  high 
schools  and  the  way  most  of  them  are 
going  about  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to 
behold.  They  seem  to  think  that  there 
are  two  steps  to  be  taken  and  that 
these  steps  having  been  taken,  the 
"high  school"  will  be  assured.  First, 
they  would  bond  the  district  for  one, 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
leaving  the  people,  bled  white,  to 
groan  under  a  terrific  burden  for  at 
least  two  generations.  Second,  they 
would  turn  this  outrageous  sum  over 
to  some  architect  and  let  him  proceed 
to  erect  on  a  town  lot  a  gigantic 
building,  one-third  hallways  and  dome, 
one-third  echoing  tombs  of  class 
rooms,  and  one-third  ventilating  shafts 
and  assembly  room — a  massive,  per- 
manent structure  that  would  probably 
be  out  of  date  before  the  late  gim- 
crack  had  been  fixed  in  place. 

Oh,  that  some  power  would  grant 
vision  to  folks  who  want  high  schools! 

Before  we  vote  those  bonds  let's 
stop  and  do  a  little  thinking. 

What  Po  We  Want — a  School,  or  a 
Schoolhouse? 

The  two  have  been  confused.  High 
school  boards  crying  for  bonds  with 
which  to  build  mausoleums  are  con- 
fusing them  right  now.  Mighty  few 
communities  in  this  State  are  rich 
enough  to  put  up  the  kind  of  a  struc- 
ture that  will  satisfy  the  civic  pride 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  have 
enough  money  left  to  maintain  a 
school.  Listen  to  your  farm  bureau 
leader,  Professor  Crocheron:  "The 
truth  is  that  a  good  school  is  made  up 
of  good  teachers  and  good  students — 
the  building  in  which  they  meet  has 
but  minor  importance.  The  high 
schools  of  California  have  been  busier 
on  buildings  than  aught  else,  so  that  a 
few  present  the  pitiable  spectacle  of 
an  ill-paid  teacher  hearing  lessons  in 
a  hundred-thousand-dollar  building 
before  a  handful  of  uninterested 
youngsters.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  youngsters  and  for  the  community 
to  hire  a  well-paid  and  competent  in- 
structor and  hold  classes  in  a  tent." 
Remember  Garfield's  definition  of  a 
university:  "A  log  with  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  and  a  boy  on  the  other 
end." 

We  want  schools — schools  to  take 
r  rural  young  people  and  train  them 
or  broad,  deep,  sweet,  powerful  rural 
lfe,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  them 
"  we  tax  the  community  to  the  limit 
d  mortgage  the  future  for  a  massive 
He  of  concrete. 

The  Teacher  Crisis. 
The  shortage  in  educators  of  ability 
growing  more  acute  every  week.  By 
e  dozen,  by  the  hundred,  teachers  of 
bility  are  quitting  the  profession  be- 
use  they  cannot  subsist  on  the  sal- 
ries  offered.    This  is  the  time  to 
ink  less  about  building  and  more 
out  school  teachers.    It  is  folly — 
es,  sir,  it  is  colossal  folly,  to  drain  a 
"mmunity  financially  now  for  a  "per- 
ent"  school  building  with  the  cer- 
ty  facing  us  that  we  must  double 
alaries   and   offer   better  practical 
uipment,  and  furnish  better  living 
ditions  if  we  are  to  have  teachers 
worth-while  teachers — to  many  any 
ind  of  a  building.    Sam  Jones  used 
c  tell  of  a  locomotive  down  south  so 
verloaded  that  every  time  the  engi- 
eer    blew    the    whistle    the  train 
topped.  That's  going  to  happen  to  us 
we  put  our  financial  power  into 
rick  and  stone  instead  of  into  flesh 
nd  blood.    There  are  communities 
ght  now  in  the  throes  of  a  campaign 
bond  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
ive  thousand,  to  erect,  on  a  town  lot, 
i  high-school  building  patronized  al- 
ost  exclusively  by  farmer's  children, 
e  idea  is  to  build  for  some  time  to 
e;  but  hasn't  experience  taught  us 
t  this  has  proved  an  unwise  policy, 
"se  good  people,  if  they  go  ahead, 
going  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  a 
e. 

An  Expensive  Ideal. 
In  the  vicinity  of  any  of  these  town- 
it  proposals,  near  the  center  of  the 
istrict,  to  be  served  and  with  good 
oads  in  every  direction,  are  ten-acre 


tracts  that  could  be  had  for  five  thou- 
sand or  much  less  in  many  cases, 
tracts  that  would  give  plenty  of  space 
for  playgrounds,  athletic  fields  and  fu- 
ture expansion.  Buildings  plenty  good 
enough  to  serve  and  so  arranged  that 
they  could  be  enlarged  or  added  to  at 
any  time  without  marring  the  symme- 
try of  the  plan,  could  be  erected  with 
no  great  strain  and  without  mortgaging 
the  future.  In  them  provision  could 
easily  be  made  for  all  the  acitivities 
of  the  rural  community.  For  a  fourth, 
or  at  most  a  third,  of  what  a  conven- 
tional plan  would  require  for  a  showy 
school  building  alone,  the  commun- 
ity could,  if  it  would,  establish  a  con- 
solidated grammar  school,  high  school 
and  community  center,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance to  go  into  modern  equipment  and 
a  pow%rful  teaching  and  leading  force. 

Suppose  for  a  time  we  divert  our 
attention  from  the  erection  of  school 
houses  and  direct  it  to  the  building  of 
schools. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  BABIES. 


Although  mothers  generally  know 
that  summer  is  a  dangerous  time  for 
young  infants,  many  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  heat  by  itself  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  danger.  So  much 
has  been  said  about  the  care  of  the 
milk  in  hot  weather,  and  about  the 
role  played  by  flies  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  diarrhoeal  disease  that  fre- 
quently insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  keeping  the  infant  cool. 

The  infant's  clothing  should  always 
be  adapted  to  the  weather.  On  very 
hot.  days  the  less  clothing  the  better. 
Usually  a  diaper  and  a  light  slip  will 
answer.  The  practice  of  using  rubber 
diapers  should  be  discouraged  for 
these  retain  heat  and  moisture  and 
readily  cause  trouble.  Frequent  bath- 
ing is  excellent.  When  tepid  water  is 
used  it  not  only  cleans  the  skin  of  of- 


fensive and  irritating  perspiration,  but 
cools  the  body  and  improves  its  tone. 

Overfeeding  should  be  avoided.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  excessively 
hot  weather  reduces  the  tolerance  for 
foods.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of 
relieving  the  infant's  thirst  by  exces- 
sive quantities  of  milk.  Mothers 
should  remember  that  in  hot  weather 
infants  require  water  to  drink  in  addi- 
tion to  their  milk  feeding. 

Out  of  doors  in  the  shade  is  usually 
the  best  place  for  infants  in  hot 
weather.  But  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  choice  of  places,  and  at  times  it 
may  be  that  the  infant  can  be  made 
more  comfortable  in  a  room  with  the 
blinds  closed. 


HEADING    OFF    THE  ANTS. 


I  can  sympathize  with  E.  L.  of  Gil- 
roy,  who  objects  to  poisons  for  ants 
in  her  pantry.  I  have  always  put  the 
cooler  legs  in  cans  of  water  which 
prevent  them  from  getting  in.  A 
tablespoonful  of  soda  in  the  water 
keeps  it  pure. 

This  year  I  have  found  a  better 
way.  I  located  the  ant-hill  near  the 
kitchen  door,  dug  it  up  thoroughly, 
poured  water  enough  to  make  a  mor- 
tar, and  pounded  it  down  with  a  piece 
of  two  by  four  until  it  was  as  solid 
as  a  brick. 

The  main  hole  of  an  ant-hill  only 
extends  a  few  inches  under  ground 
and  tunnels  are  run  from  this  in  all 
directions  for  two  or  three  feet.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  uncover  all  of  these 
tunnels,  which  will  be  found  full  of 
ants. — C.  M.  T.,  Lancaster. 


Father:  Don't  tell  me  how  to  run 
this  business,  boy.  I've  forgotten 
more  than  you  ever  knew  about  it." 
"That's  just  it,  Dad.  Nowadays  we 
don't  trust  to  memory.  We  card-in- 
dex everything." — Life. 


SPOILING  A  CHILD  BY  TOO 
MUCH  ATTENTION. 


Frances  is  three  years  old,  very 
pretty  and  winsome.  There  are  in  the 
family  two  older  sisters  and  one 
brother,  besides  the  father  and  mother 
and  an  aunt.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  baby  since  her  birth  and  they  have 
given  her  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
They  are  a  social  family  and  many 
friends  call  upon  them  and  they  go  fre- 
quently to  visit  their  friends.  Who- 
ever comes  to  the  house  must  say 
something  to  Frances  and  show  how 
much  they  think  of  her  by  talking 
much  to  her,  taking  her  in  their  arms, 
offering  to  do  this  or  that  for  her,  and 
so  on.  The  members  of  the  family  like 
to  have  people  notice  the  child  be- 
cause she  is  such  an  attractive  little 
thing.  But  she  is  causing  some  ap- 
prehension now  because  whenever 
anyone  speaks  to  her  she  says,  "No, 
no,"  in  a  petulant  voice.  If  any  ques- 
tion is  asked  or  any  advances  made 
toward  her,  her  one  response  will  be, 
"No,  no."  The  parents  think  she  is 
developing  a  bad  habit  and  should 
have  some  training  to  correct  it. 

One  way  to  prevent  Frances  from 
forming  an  annoying  habit  and  acquir- 
ing an  irritable  disposition  is  for  the 
members  of  the  family  and  all  others 
to  leave  her  alone  more  than  they  now 
do.  She  is  being  spoiled  by  over-much 
attention.  Her  "No,  no,",  is  a  kind  of 
protection  against  the  irritating  ac- 
tions of  the  people  around  her.  She 
should  be  taken  only  very  rarely  to 
neighbors  and  friends  for  visits. 
W^hen  friends  come  to  the  house  she 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  for  the 
most  part — in  her  sand-pile  or  playing 
with  blocks  or  rolls  alone.  The 
brothers  and  sisters  should  leave  her 
to  her  own  devices  more  than  they  do. 
She  must  grow  from  within  quietly. 
It  will  take  some  time  for  the  family 
to  learn  that  they  should  not  make  a 
plaything  of  their  little  girl.  They 
have  not  done  this  purposely,  of 
course;  they  think  they  have  been 
doing  the  right  thing  in  showing  her 
off  and  making  her  the  center  of  at- 
tention. 

There  are  a  great  many  children 
like  Frances  in  American  families 
who  cause  their  parents  trouble  be- 
cause of  their  irritability  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  They  would  be  more  apprecia- 
tive if  they  received  less  attention, 
and  were  left  to  themselves  most  of 
the  time  without  interference,  even  by 
members  of  the  family  and  certainly 
by  friends  and  neighbors. — Prof.  M.  V. 
O'Shea.   

HONEY  TO  SAVE  SUGAR ! 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me 
whether  or  not  fruit  is  as  good  put 
up  with  honey  as  with  sugar.  It  will 
soon  be  canning  time  again  and 
sugar  is  so  high.  We  have  bees  and 
plenty  of  honey  and  would  prefer  to 
use  the  honey. — L.  E.,  Ceres. 

(Answered  by  Geo.  A.  Coleman,  Univ.  of 
California.) 

Honey  can  be  used  for  canning  fruit 
in  place  of  sugar,  and,  if  the  process 
is  carefully  conducted,  the  fruit  will 
retain  its  natural  color  and  flavor 
much  better  than  with  sugar. 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  usual  in  can- 
ning. Put  over  a  slow  fire  and  bring 
just  to  boiling  point — about  200  F.,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  At  this  point 
add  the  honey,  using  one-fifth  more 
than  you  would  of  the  best  granulated 
cane  sugar.  Do  not  boil  after  the 
honey  is  added,  as  this  would  spoil  the 
flavor  of  both  honey  and  fruit.  Have 
the  jars  clean,  sterilized  and  very  hot; 
put  in  fruit  and  seal. 

Fruit  properly  put  up  in  this  way 
retains  its  natural  color  and  flavor, 
and  has  in  addition  the  honey  flavor. 

GROUND  CLOVES  FOR  ANTS. 
To  the  Editor.  Having  received 
many  beneficial  hints  through  your 
Query  and  Reply  columns,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  E.  L.  of  Gilroy  try 
dry  powdered  cloves  where  the  ants 
run.  While  I  never  had  the  small 
ants  trouble  I  have  used  the  cloves 
successfully  many  times  for  large 
ants,  but  of  course  it  simply  drives 
them  away  does  not  kill. — E.  W.  M., 
Williams. 


Those  who  enjoy 
plans  and  ideas  for 
making   their  homes 
more  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable, will  enjoy  every  one 
of  these  FREE  BOOKS. 

The  Coupon  below— clipped  and  filled  in  and  mailed  to 
Barker  Bros,  will  bring-  them  to  any  home  lover  with  our 
compliments. 

Four  walls  make  a  house — but — it  requires  Furniture  to  make  a 
Home,  and  well  chosen  Furniture  to  make  a  successful  home. 

A  successful  home  is  well  planned — every  item  of  Furniture  is 
thought  over  and  discussed  by  all  the  family.  It  grows  in  beauty  and 
comfort  because  of  wise  planning.  Its  charm  is  maintained  by  con- 
stant attention. 

To  plan  wisely  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
far  removed  from  easy  access  to  big''  city  stores.  Barker  Bros,  for 
years  have  been  helping  home  lovers  by  issuing  Booklets,  Magazines 
and  Catalogs  about  the  things  that  m&ke  home  comfortable  and  more 
successful. 

They  are  FREE — The  Coupon  below  will  bring  them 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
California 


COMTLETE  FURNISHERS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOMES 

As  offered  FREE  in  your  advertisement  please  send  me  the  publications  listed  below: 

(  )  BETTER    HOMES.     Beautiful    home  (  )  LINEN  -  BEDDING  -  MATTRESS  Cat- 

'  furnishing  magazine.  alog. 

,  ,   „m^w,„  ,  (  )  DRAPERY   and   RUG  CATALOG.  A 

(  )  HEARTHSTONES.    Monthly  magazine  hooUlfit    of    mnhwtfcma    for  ma 


1 


of  Ideas  and  Helps  in  choosing  Fur- 
niture. 

(  )  QUALITY  -  REED    CATALOG.  De- 
scribes and  pictures  Reed  Furniture. 


booklet   of   suggestions    for  making 
home  beautiful. 
(  )  THINGS  YOU'LL  NEED  FOR  BABY. 
Catalog    of    children's    and  babies" 
needs.    Ready  soon. 
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THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded    first    prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  Cal. 
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EXTERMINATION 
•ixjrotveo  by 

KELLOGG? 

ANT  PASTE 

-Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists-  Z5t 

Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 

"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don"t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"'  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  eolor  to  any  fabric, 
whether  woo),  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
■how  you  ''Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


book 


Stop  Leaks,  Breaks  and  Cracks  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 

Easily  applied,  saves  money.  Do  it 
yourself  and  get  lasting  repairs  at 
little  cost.  Ooz.  can  Sue.,  Mb.  50c,  at 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Write 
for  interesting  Booklet  "Z"  showing 
hundreds  of  repairs  In  Home, 
'  Barn  and  on  Cars, 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

66  Sacramento  St. 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CHARGING  SE  VSOXS. 


I  know  not  bow,  in  other  lands. 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go: 
What  splendors  fall  on  Syrian  sands. 

What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow ! 
Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  grates: 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Arno'B  vale. 
And  the  Alhamhra's  halls  are  but  a  traveler's 
tale.    .    .  . 


fall: 


The  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks 
Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind: 
From  his  lone  swectbriar  Persian  HaHz  smiles. 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  woodland 
aisles.  — Whittier. 


DAISY'S  LESSON. 


Dick  and  Daisy  loved  their  world- 
wandering  uncle  very  dearly  though 
in  rather  different  ways,  as  one  may 
plainly  see  from  the  two  letters  re- 
ceived by  Uncle  Richard  in  answer  to 
one  in  which  he  asked  Mother  whether 
she  could  have  him  spend  "next  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  with  you  and  yours, 
dear  Sister  Nannie." 

Dear  Uncle  Richard  [ran  the  one 
letter], — Mother  says  to  be  sure  and 
come  on  that  early  train  and  I  hope 
you  will  stay  on  over  Monday  and 
hear  me  and  Dick  speke  our  peaces 
at  the  New  School  House  opening.  I 
am  going  to  wear  my  new  white  dress 
with  a  brawd  pink  sash  and  I  am 
going  to  have  my  hare  down  a  new 
way;  and  Mother's  going  to  throw  me 
a  bunch  of  flours  just  like  they  do  on 
really-truly  class-day.  Dear  Uncle 
Richard,  what  are  you  going  to  bring 
me  and  Dick  from  town? 

Your  beloved  neice 

Daisy  Emmeline  Dean. 

This  is  the  other  one, — 


Dere  Uncle  Richard, — Daisy  and  me 
are  so  glad  you  are  coming  and  she 
has  got  a  butifull  new  dress;  and  we 
have  a  new  caff  and  she  is  glad  to. 
We  have  many  things  to  show  you 
and  our  cat  has  four  new  kitens  and 
last  frieday  I  found  a  new  kind  of 
shell  for  your  collection.  Five  pares 
are  on  my  little  tree  and  one  of  them 
is  for  you  so  hurry  and  come;  from 

DICK. 

In  answer  to  these  missives,  Uncle 
Richard  turned  up  bright  and  early 
on  Saturday  quite  prepared  to  "stay 
on  over  Monday."  He  handed  Father 
j  the  big  bunch  of  reading-matter  and 
Mother  the  huge  box  of  lollipops, 
without  which  he  never  appeared  at 
the  farm;  but,  though  Daisy  lingered 
long  over  the  big  brown  valise  under 
which  Dick  presently  staggered  man- 
fully up-stairs,  Uncle  Richard  evi- 
dently had  nothing  stored  away  for 
niece  and  nephew  in  its  leathern 
depths. 

"He  us'ally  'most  always  doe&  bring 
us  something,"  mused  Daisy,  busily 
helping  Mother  set  the  midday  dinner- 
table.  "He  must  have  clean  forgot 
there's  something  in  his  bag  for  jne — 
and  maybe  for  Dick — and  I  guess  I'll 
just  have  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it." 
She  placed  an  immaculate  sweet-fern 
scented  napkin  in  the  very  center  of 
Uncle  Richard's  dinner-plate. 

Accordingly,  after  Mother's  favorite 
brother  had  finished  his  second  help- 
ing of  huckleberry  roly-poly,  and 
while  Dick — having  conscientiously 
obeyed  Father's  previously  uttered 
"not  until  after  dinner,  Son" — was 
spreading  out  a  handful  of  queer- 
shaped  delicately  tinted  shells  for  his 
uncle's  approval,  the  little  girl  began 
her  remindings. 

"Oh,  Dick!"  cried  she;  "don't  bother 


SMOOTH-ON 

HOUSEHOLD  CEMENT 


What  a  Player  Piano 
Would  Mean  to  You 

It  would  mean  rest  and  relaxation. 

It  would  mean  entertainment  and  quiet  enjoyment, 

It  would  mean  singing,  to  those  who  like  to  sin<r-— and 
dancing  to  those  who  eare  to  danee. 

It  would  mean  musical  advancement  to  those  inter- 
ested in  music — and  musical  growth  to  those  who  are 
taking  lessons. 

li  would  mean  unfolding  the  whole  world  of  music  to 

you — to  whose  untrained  fingers  the  Piano  keyhoard 
is  mute. 

It  would  mean  HAPPINESS  in  the  home,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  what  we  are  all  striving  for. 

We  carry  the  Aeolian  Company  line  (makers  of  the 
famous  Pianola  and  Duo  Art),  and  offer  a  most  varied 
line  of  Player  instruments  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Our  convenient  payment  terms  make  owning  a  Player 
Piano  a  very  easy  matter.  < 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Dao 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman,  play  &  Ca 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets.  Oakland 
Ninth  and  3  Streets.  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-103  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 


Uncle  Richard  with  those  horrid 
smelly  shells!  Come  away  and  let 
Uncle  Richard  think  of  things!" 

"Think  of  things!"  echoed  her  uncle, 
absently  squinting  along  the  narrow, 
corrugated  razor-shell  he  was  admir- 
ing. 

"Think  of  things!"  repeated  Mother; 
"what  things?" 

"Why,  the  things,"  explained  Daisy, 
a  bit  uncomfortable  under  Mothers 
astonished  scrutiny,  "the  things  he's 
got  in  his  bag  for  me — for  me  and  for 
Dicky." 

"There,  Nannie,"  cried  Uncle  Rich- 
ard, "I  told  you  so!" 

"I  told  you  so,"  reiterated  Mother, 
serenely,  while  Dick  laughed  joyously, 
as  he  said: 

"He's  brought  us  his  very  own  selfl 
and  that's  the  very  best  thing  be  could 
bring,  isn't  it,  Mother?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  assented  Daisy] 
"but  then  gen'rally  he  brings  us  soma 
thing  else  besides,  don't  you,  Uncij 
Richard?    Something  really  for  us- 
something  we've  never  had  before  no 
even  seen  before." 

"Something  for  each  of  you 
you've  never  even  se*n  before?  Well 
now,  Dearie,  if  Mother  will  give 
the  run  of  her  pantry  I  can  give  yn 
something  you've  never  seen  before 
Now  here's  something,"  he  continue 
returning  from  the  pantry  with  botl 
hands  tight  shut,  "for  you  and  some 
thing  for  Dicky,  something  you've  no 
only  never  seen  before,  but  will  all 
never  see  again;  you'll  not  and  ncitheB 
will  anybody  else  ever  see  it  agaftfl 
Now  guess  what  it  is." 

"I  don't  see  how,"  marvelled  Dick, 
"for  you  must  have  seen  it  when  yoa 
got  it  for  us.    I  don't  see" — 

"Oh,  hurry,  hurry."  squealed  Daisy, 
hopping  from  one  font  to  the  other; 
"show  it  to  us  quick.  Uncle  Richard; 
let's  have  it  right  away." 

Then   Uncle   Richard  opened  bofl 
hands    and    showed  the  children 
hazlenut  in  each — two  hazlenuts 
of  the  big  basketful  he  and  they 
gathered  last  fall  on  the  edge  of 
big  pasture.   With  a  sharp  tap  of 
heavy  pocket-knife  he  cracked  the 
and  took  out  the  aromatic  little  broi 
kernels  and  handed  each  child  one 
them. 

"Here's  something,"  he  laughed.  "n» 
one   ever   has    seen,   and  "--popping  i 
them  into  the  round  red  mouths  wide 
open   in   smiling   surprise — "no  one 
ever  will  see  again.   And  now.  Dicky- 
boy,  take  us  out  to  the  five-acre  lot 'I 
and  let  us  look  at  that  new  calf."— J 
Kate  Hudson.  i 


300  CandlePowe 


Mas!  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Sale  —  Durable  —  Clean 

USED  by  thousands  and  without 
question  the'finest  lamp  for  home  use  ever 
Invented.  Makes  and  bums  its  own  pan  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.   No  alcohol  torch  needed. 


™e  (pieman 
Quick-Lite 

GWoa  s  brilliant  wMM 
"V  light  of  300  candle  now 
J  .1   —20oil  lamps  arc  not, 
"I   powerful,  rlo  wick.  1 
chimney.    No  dally  or  w« 
cleaning  necessary.    Handsome  I 
ik-oiKn.    Alade  of  brass,  heavily  ■ 
nickeled.   WiU  last  a  lifetime. 

IS. 000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light* 
ing  Plants.    If  yours  can't 
cupply  yon  write  ueareat 
bouse. 

The  Coleman  Lame  Co. 

ISO  So.  I~  A.  St.. vfrtts 
Los  Angeles for 
Calif.  Cataloi  . 

M 


CI  V  V  II  I  C  D  PLACED  ANYWnER 

iLT  MLLtn  A'lTKACTS  AND  KILL 
ALL  I  I.IKS.    Nat  I 
ck-an.oroam,  ntal,c«  I 
venient,  et>ei>p.  Las  | 
i  ll  season.   Mads  •  i, 
metal,  can't  spill  ' 
tipovrr;  will  not  at 
or    injure  arwtnufc 
Guaranteed  effect" 
Sol  1  by  I'ealiry.  ' 
6  by  EXl'KESS. 
prepad,  S1.0. 
HAKULD  auMLtuS,        Lie  Kulb  Ave.,  Urooklyn,  N. ' 


|  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

la     I    37-40  First  St.,  Its  Fnaelses 
PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  As*T*" 
|Blake,  MrFall  Co.,      Port  la  nA, 
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Disintegration — Rust — Decay 

Giants  Bent  on  Destruction  of  Your  Home 

Stop  Them! 


Wear  and  Tear  Begin  at  the  Surface 

Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All 

Paint  Protection  is  Economy 

A  building  painted  with  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint  is  wrapped  in  a  weather- 
tight  covering. 

Dwellings,  Barns,  Fences  and  other  structures,  whether  of  Wood,  Metal  or 
Concrete,  should  be  preserved  from  decay  and  disintegration  by  the  use  of  good 
paint.  A  square  yard  of  paint  coating  upon  a  surface  costs  a  few  cents,  yet  it 
will  beautify  and  protect  dollars'  worth  of  property  for  many  years.  Destructive 
elements  are  always  at  work,  a  little  chip  here,  a  little  spot  of  decay  somewhere 
else,  and  soon  the  building  is  an  old  building,  and  paint,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint, 
would  have  prevented  the  destruction. 

70  Years 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  DIEGO,  PASADENA,  LONG  BEACH,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.     SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  SPOKANE,  WASH.     BOISE,  IDA. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes,  Pioneer  White  Lead 
Paint  for  every  purpose   s+  Quality  in  every  drop 

Ask  your  dealer 


■I 
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5.4AT  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  May  5.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

The  government  guarantee  of  wheat  prices 
and  the  official  existence  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  expires  on  June  1.  1920. 
After  that  date  the  price  of  wheat  will  be 
regulated  by  an  open  market.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  ..  conference  of  represent- 
atives of  wheat  and  flour  trade  organizations, 
and  newspapers  has  been  called  to  meet  at 
Chicago  on  May  7  and  confer  with  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  United  States  Wheat  Director.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  is  to  decide  upon  "suit- 
able measures  to  be  taken  to  provide  for  and 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
open  market  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  han- 
dling of  wheat  and  wheat  products  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Wheat  Guarantee  Act." 
BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  inactive.  It  is  stated  that 
last  year's  crop  of  the  better  grades  of  feed 
barley  are  about  exhausted,  and  that  most 
of  tho  present  offerings  are  of  inferior  grade. 

Peed   $3.10®  3.20 

Shipping   Nominal 

OATS. 

While  there  were  no  changes  in  oat  quota- 
tions the  market  is  a  little  stronger. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  83.05®  3.15 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  practically  nominal,  'as  almost  no 
business  is  being  done  either  in  offerings  or 
inquiries. 

Egyptian,  white   Nominal 

do.    brown   53.20®  3.30 

California  83.15®  3.25 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
839  tons  compared  with  707  the  previous 
week,  practically  all  by  rail.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  while  this  hay  is 
classed  as  received,  very  little  of  it  has  been 
switched  to  wagon  tracks  where  actual  de- 
livery may  be  made,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
available to  the  trade.  Stocks  of  hay  on 
hand  in  San  Francisco  are  very  low.  but  the 
demands  are  very  light,  and  so  far  all  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  In  the  country 
districts,  however,  many  places  are  sufferng 
lor  lack  of  hay.  and  orders  placed  several 
weeks  ago  have  not  been  delivered.  A 
schooner  of  first  crop  alfalfa  from  the  river 
district  arrived  last  week.  The  hay  appears 
in  good  condition  and  should  bring  a  good 
price.  It  is  expected  that  but  little  more  Ne- 
vada alfalfa  will  arrive  in  this  market  as  the 
Ogden  market  is  bidding  strongly  for  this  hay. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00®  86.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  J33. 00(8  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00®  40.00 

Wild   Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   532.00® 37.00 

Stock  Hay   829.00® 32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  529.00® 32.00 

Earley  Straw,  bale   70c®  81.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  was  no  change  in  feedstuffs  this 
week.    Stocks  on  hand  are  low. 

Rolled  Barley   $66.00®  68.00 

Rolled  Oats   $65.00®  68.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00® 50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $71.00®  72. Oo 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

(Wholesale   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Fancy  Rivers  are  off  the  market  and  the 
receipts  of  old  crop  potatoes  are  rapidly  de- 
clining. The  demand  keeps  up  fairly  well,  but 
receipts  are  sufficient  for  all  demands  at  pres- 
ent prices.  New  potatoes  continue  to  increase 
in  quantity  and  prices  were  again  shaved  dur- 
ing the  week.  Onions  are  stronger  and  some- 
what higher  for  the  best  browns.  Bermudas 
are  now  coming  on  the  market  m  crates  of 
about  50  pounds  each.  They  sell  from  $3  to 
$3.50  for  the  yellow  and  $3.50  to  S4  for  the 
wax.  Green  vegetables  are  selling  at  lower 
ranges  as  the  season  advances. 

Peas.  Bay.  lb  5  'ft  6e 

Beans,  wax,  lb  10®  15c 

do,    green,  lb  12%®  15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   81.00®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,    English,  doz  82.00  ® 2.25 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  .  . .  .$3.50  (ft  3.75 

Spinach    $1.00  U  1.50 

Asparagus,  lb  8®  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  $1.00  &  1.50 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   83.00®  3.50 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  .  .75c®  1.25 

Summer  Squash   $1.25®  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  Choice,  cwt  $5.00® 5.76 

do,    Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $6.75  <ii  7.00 

do,    Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $7.00®  7.25 

do.    New  Garnets,  cwt  $7.50®8.00 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $6.00  4i  6.50 

do.    Bermudas,  yellow.  50  lbs.  $3.00® 3.50 

do.    wax,   50  lbs  $3.5004.00 

Green  Onions,  box,  25  lbs  $1.00®  1.25 

Garlic,  lb  30  ®  35c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.    Buying  prices  made  on 
sample.) 

Inquiry  and  orders  for  shipment  to  the  East 
have  added  material  strength  to  the  bean  mar- 
ket, and  resulted  in  advanced  prices  for  sev- 
eral varieties. 

Bayos   $10.75®  11.00 

Blackeyes  $7.50®  1.75 

Cranberry   $6.25  «i  6.40 

Pinks   $6.40®  6.65 

Red  Mexican   $8.00®  9.25 

Garbanzos   $9.50®  9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.30®6.50 

Small  Whites   $6.00@6.10 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices   $10.40®  10.45 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices   $10.50 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices   10.50®  10.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $10.60®  10.75 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  market  during  the  past  week  showed 
declines  on  small  stock,  especially  on  the 
lighter  broilers.  A  good  many  of  the  larger 
broilers  are  now  going  into  the  ice  bouses  for 
Eastern  market.  Outside  of  large  stock  the 
market  is  inclined  to  show  lower  prices. 
Broilers.  1  lb.  and  under  35c 

do,    1%  lbs.  to  114  lbs  36®  43c 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled  from  Independent  Sources. 


do.    over  1  %  lbs  50®  55c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  55  (SI  60c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  44® 45c 

do.    Leghorns  39®  41c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   50®  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  25c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring.  lb. ..50  0  53c 

do.    live   .  . .,  40  <H  43c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32  0  33c 

do.    old.  per  lb  27028c 

Squabs,  per  lb  55  0  65c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  32  0  34c 

do.      old.  lb  28®  30c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  20® 22c 

do.    dressed   28  0  30c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50@4.00 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  general  trend  of  the  butter  market  is 
downward.  Shipments  East  have  been  active 
during  the  week  and  the  surplus  which  accu- 
mulated during  the  railroad  tie-up  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Receipts  are  heavy  at  this 
time  and  the  surplus  on  this  market  probably 
amounts  to  one  or  two  ears  daily.  The  amount 
of  butter  in  local  storage  is  234,126  lbs.,  com- 
pared with  193.569  lbs.  a  year  ago.  This 
shows  an  increse  of  only  8.063  lbs.  for  the 
week.  A  statement  just  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shows  that  the  United  States  during 
March  exported  30.861.413  lbs.  of  condensed 
milk.  19.322.326  lbs.  of  evaporated  and  130,- 
878  lbs.  of  powdered  milk.  This  is  nearly  1.- 
500.000  lbs.  more  than  was  exported  during 
March.  1919.  and  means  just  that  amount  of 
milk  withdrawn  from  the  butter  makers.  The 
local  exchange  was  closed  on  Tuesday  on  ac- 
count of  the  day  being  a  legal  holiday. 

Thu.    Fri.    St.        Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extr   54      53%  52%  53       ..  51% 

Prime  lsts  

EGOS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Eggs  were  fairly  steady  throughout  the 
week  and  closed  at  the  opening  price.  During 
the  week  eight  cars  were  shipped  to  the  East, 
or  the  same  amount  as  the  previous  week. 
Eggs  are  still  piling  up  in  storage,  nearly 
100.000  cases  (to  be  exact  97.352)  now  being 
on  hand,  an  increase  of  13,102  cases.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  there  we're  59,13-1  cases  on 
hand. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.   Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extrs   43      43      41%  42%    ..  43 

Ex.  pullets  38%  37%  37%  38       ..  38 
Undersized   32      31%  31%  31%   ..  31% 
CHEESE. 

(Exchnge  quotations  less  commission.) 
California  flats  again  showed  weakness  this 
week  for  both  fancy  and  firsts.  The  T.  A. 
Fancy  showed  strength  and  scored  a  slight 
advance.  The  Oregon  descriptions  were  un- 
changed. 

California  Flats,  fancy   23c 

do.    Firsts   21c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   25%c 

Oregon  Triplets   27c 

do,    Y.    A  30  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made   by  commission 
houses.) 

Apples  continue  to  show  strength,  and  while 
top  prices  were  not  increased  ranges  were  nar- 
i  rowed.  Strawberries  are  not  generally  quoted 
by  the  chest.  The  two  descriptions  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  are  packed  in  12 
oz.  baskets  and  8  oz.  baskets,  respectively, 
and  are  sold  by  the  drawer  of  six  boxes.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  heavy  and  popular  buying 
hai  not  begun,  as  the  retail  prices  are  still 
too  high. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippins,  Oregon  $3.50 

do.    Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  .  .$3.00® 3.25 


do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes   $75  0  9Oe 

do,      6  8-oz.  boxes  BO® 60c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  range  of  prices  for  citrus  fruits  showed 
no  change  this  week.  The  cool  weather  is 
said  to  lie  against  free  buying,  but  stocks  on 
hand  are  not  excessive  and  lower  prices  have 
not  followed  the  slackening  off  in  demand. 
Lemons,  fancy,  box  $4.50®5.00 

do,    choice,  box   $3  60  0  4.00 

do.    Standard,  box   $260030(1 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  $5.25®6.75 

Valencias   $4.50  0  5.50 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  7503.26 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
(Prices  to  Growers.) 

There  is  still  movement  in  dried  fruits,  and 
it  is  a  question  when  the  buyers  and  sellers 
will  be  able  to  get  together  on  some  tentative 
prices  for  the  1S20  crop.  Raisins  are  still 
nominally  18%  to  20  cents,  but  no  amount 
of  stock  is  reported  changing  hands  at  these 
figures. 

Raisins.  1920   18%  020c 

Prunes — 40-50s.  1919   ....17®  18c 

do.    50-60s    .  .14c 

do.    60-70S   12c 

do.    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-908   10  %c 

HONEY. 
(Prices  to  Growers.) 
Honey  continues  to  show  strength,  but  with 
the  supply  on  band  pretty  well  sold  out.  prac- 
tically no  business  is  being  transacted. 

Water  White  18  ©  19c 

Light  Amber   15016c 

Amber   14®  15c 

RICE. 

Rice  has  been  bought  for  export  in  large 
quantities  recently,  especially  to  Porto  Rico 
and  South  America,  and  the  price  has  stif- 
fened up  somewhat  to  $11  for  fancy  and  25 
cents  less  for  choice.  The  present  stock  of 
rice  on  hand  in  the  State  is  not  more  than 
enough  for  local  consumption,  and  therefore 
lower  prices  are  not  looked  for. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  May  4.  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  are  nearly  83.000  pounds 
above  last  week's  returns.  So  far  as  demand 
is  concerned  that  is  almost  entirely  local,  but 
it  is  good'  nevertheless.  Prices  are  steady  and 
unchanged.  Receipts  for  the  week  ending 
today  were  402.100  lbs.  Prices  quoted  are 
those  paid  the  producer. 

Fresh  California  extra  creamery  65e 

do,    prime  first  53c 

do,    first   52c 

EGGS. 

Egg  prices  show  an  advance.  Receipts  are 
slightly  above  last  week.  The  exchange  re- 
ports a  good  demand.  There  was  received  on 
the  exchange  for  the  week  ending  today. 
2.278  cases.  Prices  given  here  are  paid  the 
producer. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   44c 

do,    case  count   42c 

do.    Pullets   39c 

HAY. 

The  car  shortage  due  to  recent  strike  has 
affected  this  market  quite  a  little.  There  was 
little  doing  the  past  week.  Dairy  people  are 
still  feeding  nearby  green  alfalfa.  Some  little 
demand  would  have  been  had  for  old  if  cars 
could  have  been  secured  to  move  it.  North- 
ern alfalfa  is  quoted  a  little  below  last  week's 
prices. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  5.  1920. 
CATTLE — Not  many  grass  cattle  are  com- 
ing in  as  yet,  but  such  as  are  received  are  in 
very  good  condition.  A  steadily  augmenting 
run  is  anticipated  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Steers.  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs..  10%@ll%c 
do.    No.   1.   1200-1400  lbs. .  .  10  %  ®  lie 

do.    2nd  quality    8     @  9%c 

do    thin    6%®  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   8%@  9c 

do.    2nd  quality    7%®  8c 

do.    common  to  thin    3    ®  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   5     ®  6%c 

do.    fair    4     ®  4%c 

do.    thin    3%  ®  4c 

Calves,  lightweight  12  ®13c 

do,    medium   10  @llc 

do.    heavy    8  ®10c 

SHEEP — Mutton  sheep  are  coming  in 
freely,  and  there  is  a  steady  market  for  all 
receipts  at  prevailing  quotations.  Increased 
prices  check  consumption,  and  lower  prices 
check  receipts,  so  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions quotations  are  fairly  stabilized.  Lambs 
are  a  trifle  weaker. 

Lambs,  milk   13®  14c 

do.    yearling   10®  11c 

Sheep,  wethers    9®  10c 

do.    ewes    8®  8%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  arriving  in  quantity,  com- 
ing from  points  as  remote  as  Utah.  Idaho. 
Nebraska  and  Colorado.  The  hog  movement 
has  been  diverted  this  way.  owing  to  the  low 
Eastern  market.  Quotations  subjoined. 
Hogs,  hard.  fat.  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs.  16e 

do.    150-225  lbs  16  %c 

do,    225-300  lbs  16c 

do    300-400  lbs  15c 


Los  Angeles,  May  3,  1920 
CATTLE — With    shipping    conditions  im- 
proving, receipts,  also  show  a  like  improve- 
ment.   A  fair  demand  was  had  for  all  choice 
offerings  at  quotations. 


Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs  $9.50011.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $9.00®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $8,00  0  8.50 

Canners   $4,500  5.50 

HOGS— The  hog  market  shows  improve- 
ment also  in  the  matter  of  receipts.  Demand 
is  fully  equal  to  supply.    Prices  are  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Lob  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275® 350  lbs.  $12.00  012.50 
Heavy  averag'g  2250275  lbs  $14.00014.50 
Light   $15.50  0  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Receipts  in  this  market  showing 
steady  increase.  Quality  of  offerings  the  past 
week  was  very  good  and  the  market  shows  a 
decline  in  lambs  with  a  good  demand  being 
felt  at  the  lower  prices. 

Prime   wethers   $9.00011.00 

Yearlings   $9.50010.50 

Prime  ewes  $8.50®  9.60 

Lambs   $14.00015.00 

Spring  lambs   $14.00®  16.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  May  4.  1920. 

CATTLE — Weaker;  receipts.  1703.  Grain 
and  pulp-fed  steers.  $12013:  choice.  $110 
12:  good  to  choice,  $10.50011:  medium  to 
good.  $9.50®  10.50;  fair  to  good.  $8.75®  9.50: 
common  to  fair.  $7.50  0  8.75:  choice  cows 
and  heifers.  $11011.50;  good  to  choice. 
$10.25®  11;  medium  to  good  $8.76®  10.50: 
fair  to  medium.  $7.5008.75:  canners.  $5.50 
07.50;  bulls.  $609;  prime  light  calves.  $15 
®17;  medium,  $10®  15;  heavy,  $7010: 
stockers  and  feeders,  $7.50®  8.60. 

HOGS— Weaker:  receipts.  1014.  Prime 
mixed.  $16®16.26:  medium.  $15.50016; 
rough  heavy.  $11.50®  16:  pigs.  $12®  14.50. 

SHEEP — Weaker;  receipts,  2736.  Spring 
lambs.  $15®16:  Eastern.  $l6@17;  light 
valley.  $14.75016;  heavy.  $13.25014.75; 
common  to  medium,  $10.50  013.50:  yearlings. 
$14015;  wethers.  $13.50  0  14.25;  ewes,  $8® 
12. 
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Barley  hay.  ton   $27.00 Q 

Oat  bay.  ton   $30  00$ 

Alfalfa.   Northern,   ton   $30.00 <j 

do.    local,  ton   $31  00<j 

Straw   $14.00$ 

BERRIES. 
Receipts  of  strawberries  during  the  la 
days  were  somewhat  lighter  ami  the  aai_ 
is  also  advancing.     Sales  reported  slow 
cause  of  the  advance.    For  the  first  ttagj 
season,  blacklierries  and  raspberries  are 
and  said  to  be  in  fair  demand. 

Fancy  30-basket  crates   55.00' 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate  ..$4.00 
Blackberries,   30-basket  crate ....  $5.50 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  56.00 

FRUITS. 

But  few  good  apples  now  to  be  k 
this  market  and  what  is  offered  for  sah 
a  ready  sale  at  quotations.  Loquatg  ai 
ing  pretty  well  at  prices  that  hold  ste 
Apples.  Jonathan,  packed  box.  .  .  .53  00 

do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $3.00 

do.  Yellow   Newtown   Pippins.  .$3.004)fjP 

Loquats.  lbs  .4 

VEGETABLES. 

No   old   potatoes   arriving  at 
What  is  being  offered  to  the  trade 
of  cold  storage.    The  demand  cootlai 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  prices  have 
off  slightly.     New  potatoes  are 
more  freely  now  and  selling  fairly 
lower  prices  than  they  were  offered 
week.    Good  many  Imperial  Valley 
riving,  but  sales  are  rather  slow  for 
prices  lower.     Receipts  in  peas  qu 
but  sales  slow  at  last  week's  pric 
tuce  and  cabbage  selling  good  at  o 
String  beans  coming  in  fairly  well 
ket  lower  today  with  fair  demand  : 
Summer  squash  steady  and  sales  fa 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks. . .  .SO 
demand  at  present  for  asparagus  ai 
hirher,  being  the  result  of  lighter 

do,    Idaho  Russets,  cwt  98 

do.    New,  lug   $2 

Onion-  Imperial  ValleySilver  Skin  $2 

do,    Bermuda,   crate   $8.i 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  81 

Lettuce,  crate  

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   

Peas,  lb  . .  , 

Celery,  crate   

Carrots,  doz.  bunches  

Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  

Summer  Squash.  Imperial  Valley.  4-1 

ket  crate   $1J 

String  beans,  green,  lb  

do,    wax.  lb  i 

do.    Kentucky,  lb  

POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  coming  in  quite  fi 
lower  prices.    With  lower  pricei 
the  report  of  slow  sales.  Receipts 
also  quite  heavy  and  they  are  fli 
call,  but  prices  hold  steady.  Hens 
fairly  well  and  quoted  lower.  Fair 
Not  many  turkeys  and  ducks  arriving' 
ent. 

Broilers.  1  to  1  %  lbs   i 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  3 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  

Hens  '  ." 

Roosters   (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up 

Ducks   

Turkeys   +  *M 

Geese   •  <afl 

BEANS. 

There  was  no  activity  in  tins  malt) 
ing  the  past  week.  Inability  to  ge 
owing  to  the  railroad  strike,  killed  whl 
demand  that  had  developed.  All  uric 
changed.    We  quote  from  growers. 

Limas,  per  cwt.   t .  »3B 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.28 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $5.21 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.5] 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.01 

Pink,  cwt  <^IH 

ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Ina 
Supply  of  first-class  hay.  from  fi 

is  not  equal  yet  to  the  demand  for  in 
consumption,   and   prices  remain 
ingly  firm  at  previous  high  levels, 
arrivals  of  first  cutting  hay  contain  mi 
less  foxtail  and  sell  at  a  redi 
in  amount  according  to  quality  and  fltnflH 
feeding.    Stocks  of  old  hay  having  betj^H 
tically  exhausted  for  some  time,  and  only  I 
smaller  part  of  (lie  first  cutting  of  th»^H 
season  consists  of  first-class  hay.  tin'  ropi 
of  the  latu-r  grade  will  undoubtedly  tea* 
light  until  the  sccor'l  ending  hay  is'bsl 
marketed  freely,   after  about  a  mondj^H 
now. 

According  to  reports  from  growers,  indi 
tions  so  far  seem  to  be  that  this  year  s  alfa 
crop  of  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be 
again,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  fttt^^^H 
number  of  sections,  partial  water  shortage.  • 
relatively  larger  local  requin-ments  in  «H 
districts. 

There  is  already  some  demand  from  * 
sumers  for  hay  of  second  cutting  with  k 
on  a  basis  of  about  530.00.  Los  Angeles,  tt 
baled  and  stored  by  them  and  held  for  W§j] 
use.  This  demand  usually  sets  in  much  ll 
in  the  season.  The  average  cost  of  product 
of  alfalfa  hay  is  again  higher  this  year.  V* 
to  the  further  increase  in  cost  of  labor,  hi* 
cost  of  power  for  irrigation,  etc.  Todi 
prices  in  earlots,  f.  o.  b  Los  Angeles, 
about  as  follows: 

Choice  Dairy,  ton   IJj 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton  $3-E 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   WS 

Stock  Hay.   ton  #«• 


to 


Special  Citrus  Frait  Market. 

I.os  Angeles.  May  3.  1021 1 

Strike  conditions  have  furnished  a  I 
erratic  market  for  orange  growers.  It 
been  impossible  to  assure  deliveries,  and  '■ 
result  little  f.  o.  b.  buying  has  been  d 
Such  fruit  as  has  reached  it-  ilcstinatioi 
eagerly  taken  at  goixl  prices.  Navels  1 
been  selling  on  the  New  York  market  as 
lows:  100s,  $4.25® 7.85;  12(1-  ?l  7368 
176s,  $5.60®8.80;  200s.  $6.10  "i  'J  *K»:  • 
$5.6009.00;  252s.  $6.2509.00;  and  '- 
v.-.-.v.k  Valencias  are  quoted  at  P 

$5.25   1.   o.  b. 

California  lemons  are  bringing  good  p 
in  the  East,  but  shippers  are 
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|ped  for  car  tonnage.    California's  extrem- 
is Italy's  opportunity,  and  the  heaviest 
|>ments  of  foreign  lemons  ever  made  are 
|r  in  New  York  or  on  their  way  to  that  port, 
easonal    shipments    of    California  citrus 
ts  to  date  are  as  follows:  Oranges,  19,993 
oads;  lemons,  3,287  carloads. 


Ranch  butter  made  from  milk  of 
\vs  not  tuberculin  tested  must  be 
eled  "For  Cooking  and  Baking 
ly,"  or  "Pasteurized."  If  applica- 
ii  has  been  made  and  a  permit 
linted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Iriculture,  the  butter  may  be  labeled, 
ate  Tuberculin  Test  Applied  For." 
U  people  whose  cows  have  been  of- 
lally  tested  and  passed  as  non-re- 
lors,  should  mark  their  butter, 
Irom  Non  -  Reacting  Tuberculin 
jited  Cows."  The  name  and  address 
I'Uld  be  included.  

Classified  Advertisements. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


MANAGING  FOREMAN. 

bciduous  limits  and  diversified  farming. 

|present  engaged,  but  desires  to  handle 
acreage.      Eight    years'  experience, 
oughly  versed  and  practiced  in  the  latest 
|tifie  methods  and  know  how  to  apply 
n    a    practical    commercial  basis. 
|  Salary   commensurate   with  results. 

Care  Box  1900,  Rural  Press. 


ftt,  SALE — Near  Merced,  El  Nido  district, 
alfalfa  ranch — 80  acres  alfalfa,  32 
barley,  leveled  and  checked,  8  acres  cor- 
and  stacking  ground;  two  dwelling  houses, 
bone,  electricity  for  domestic  use,  wind- 
I  and  tank,  water  piped  to  building,  gar- 
I  barn  48x48,  wagon  shed,  cream  house, 
(smith   shop,   two  pumping  plants,  one 
■ic,  reservoir;  1V4  miles  from  school  and 
:te  highway.     A  bargain  at  $300  per 
$10,000,  6%  Government  loan  can  be 
ed.    Will    sell    personal    property  if 
H.  C.  Doyle,  Owner,  Merced. 


ICBE 

ra  Farm  $20,000 

1%   miles  to  city  6.000,  high  school, 
(lery,  etc.;  yearly  rainfall  45  inches;  200 
machine-worked  black  soil  tillage  grow- 
falfa.  cotton,  corn,   wheat  and  winter 
2-story  house.   3  tenant  houses,  main 
[60x100  ft.,  supplied  with  spring  water, 
soon,  low  price,  $20,000,  part  cash, 
page  61,  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bar- 
|  33  States,  copy  free.    STROUT  AGENCY, 
405  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  A.  BEST  LAND  on  Dixon  Ridge.  Well 
pved.     Close  to  Dixon.     Crop  included, 
ents.    Box  314,  Dixon,  Calif. 
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IFL00R  VARNISH* 

5  Heels,  hot  water  or 
hard  use  will  not  harm 
Chi-Nameled  floors. 
The  characteristic  tough- 
ness and  durability  of 
Chi-Namel  is  due  to  the 
secret  process  of  treating 
a  waterproof,  self-leveling 
Chinese  Oil.  Anyone 
can  apply  it  without 
laps  or  brush  marks. 
Each  can  tells  fully 
how  to  use  it. 

Vuit  Your  Ntartit  Chi  -  Nome!  Store 

1  One  representative  merchant  in 
each  locality  distributes  Chi-Namel 
products.  In  his  store  you  may  be  sure 
of  courteous  attention  and  prompt 
service.  Go  in  and  ask  questions. 
1  Your  Chi-Namel  store  will  furnish 
|  color  cards,  finished  samples, 
quality  tests,  and  estimates.  Please 
write  us  direct  if  you  cannot  locate 
a  Chi-Namel  Store. 
Ik*  Ohio  Varnish  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


STOCK  RANCH  OF  3400  ACRES  in  San 

Benito  county,  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  260 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills  can 
be  farmed:  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
sired. For  further  particulars,  address  Box 
486,  Holister,  Cailf. 

I  MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County — 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land;  3  acres  upland  on  the  Tuolumne 
river — 9  miles  each  Modesto.  Best  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from 
river,  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Owner.  C.  S.  Cook,  448  McHenry  Ave.,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  choice  land  near 
Winton.  Calif;  25  acres  in  fine  stand  of  al- 
falfa; balance  especially  suited  to  fruit.  Good 
well  with  windmill,  some  buildings.  Priced 
very  low.  For  quick  cash  sale.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  F.  A.  Fender,  Box  48, 
Winton,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 145-acre  farm  in  Sonoma 
county;  fine  fruit  land,  or  fine  dairy  farm; 
well  improved;  beautiful  location.  Bargain, 
if  taken  at  once.  Particulars,  write,  Box  75, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  A,  Geyserville. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  on  shares  for  a  term 
of  years,  a  fruit,  grain  or  stock  ranch.  An 
efficient  handling  assured  to  a  suitable  prop- 
erty. Lawrence  Haven,  52  North  Morrison 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  or  resort  site, 
25  acres  foothill  property,  bordering  city 
limits.  Orchard,  woods,  independent  water 
supply,  view.  For  particulars  address  No.  226, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  \ 


WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  Press  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED  LEASE  for  a  term  of  years,  ranch 
suitable  for  grain  with  option.  Frank  Veidt, 
Valley  Center,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 

IF  IN  NEED  of  good  ranch  property,  or 
have  ranch  property  for  sale,  write  John  G. 
Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COTTON  SEED  FOR  SALE — Mebane  and 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  our  crops,  grown 
West  Side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave 
generous  production,  grading  excellent  staple 
and  color.  Quantity  limited.  Shipped  in  new 
sacks  weighing  approximately  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  ordering  less  than  ton  state  number  of 
sacks  wanted.  Should  plant  approximately 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Prices;  seven  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  in  lots  of  ten  tons  or 
more  to  one  consignee,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
All  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Southern  Pacific  West- 
haven.  Boston  Land  Company,  Westhaven, 
Fresno  County. 


YOUNG  LADIES — The  Columbia  Hospital 
of  San  Jose  is  offering  a  course  leading  to  cer- 
tification as  trained  attendants.  This  course 
is  for  one  year  and  is  open  to  young  women 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  with  grammar 
school  education  and  acceptable  references  as 
to  character.  An  allowance  of  $20.00  a 
month,  with  room  and  board,  will  be  granted 
to  those  accepted.  Further  particulars  on  ap- 
plication to  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Colum- 
bia Hospital.  Dept.  H. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse 
power  at  $2850,  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St..  San  \Fran- 
cisco. 


FOR  SALE — One  10-foot  Imperial  Rigid 
Frame  Double  disk  harrow:  one  Yuba  6-disk 
orchard  plow;  one  4-14  John  Deere  mold- 
board  plow;  one  10-foot  24-inch  sections. 
Heavy  duty  Cunningham  pulverizer.  Address 
Route  A.  Box  567,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 


REMANUFACTURED  PrPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco 


50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352. 


TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five  year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870.  Rural  Press. 

HOLT  75  H.  P.  TRACTOR  (Caterpillar)  is 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott.  354 
Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telephone  Kearny 
2566.  

EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITIES — San 
Joaquin  Valley:  detailed  in  "The  Progressive 
Southwestern  Magazine":  for  May.  Diter- 
state  Index,  San  Antonio.  Texas.  $1  year.  15c 
copy.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOB  SALE  AT  $225.00 — New  K  Hand- 
Power  Stump-puller,  which  cost  me  $325.00. 
Having  sold  my  property  reason  for  selling. 
Harry  Edcll.  1299  Glen  St.,  Santa  Rosa.  

VIOLET  PLANTS — Princess  of  Wales,  large 
flowers,  single,  Btems  long.  50c  doz.;  $3.50 
hundred,  delivered.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1, 
Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  

FERRETS — Pair  wanted:  state  kind.  Price 
and  age.    W.  D.  M..  116  Wilson  St.,  Napa. 

STOCK  BEET  SEED — Any  variety.  Write 
for  prices.    Aurora  Seed  Mill,  Stockton. 


WANTED — Married  milker,  $125.00  per 
month  and  house.  25  cows;  good  place.  Ad- 
dress, Fred  Klegos,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Portable  Power  Plant 

The  Fuller  and  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  an  independent 
power  plant  that  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  besides  pump- 
ing. It  will  run  separator,  chum,  fanning  mill,  corn  sheller, 
feed  grinder,  washing  machine,  sprayer,  or  other  light  ma- 
chinery. Can  be  attached  to  any  pump  without  extra  fittings. 
Delivers  270  to  2500  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  Simple  and 
economical  to  operate.    Ask  for  catalog. 

BUY  A  KEROSENE  ENGINE! 

The  rising  cost  of  gasoline  makes  no  difference  to  the  owners  of 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Stationary  Kerosene  Engines.  We  can  supply 
these  engines  in  all  sizes — 3  H.P.  to  25  H.P.  Model  "H"  gaso- 
line engines  from  1%  H.  P.  to  5  H.  P. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Write  today  for  catalog,  and 
mention  type  of  engine  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Name  of 
nearest  dealer  sent  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  & 
SUPPLY  CO. 

851A  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


—"and  from  there  we  went  to  Japan" 


Talk  about  adventures  ! 

Men  in  the  Navy  come 
home  with  the  kind  of 
experiences  that  most 
chaps  read  of  only  in  the 
books. 

Here's  your  chance  f 

Uncle  Sam  has,  as  you  know, 
a  big  Navy  and  gives  red- 
blooded  young  fellows  like  you 
an  opportunity  to  step  aboard 
and  "shove  off". 

What  will  you  get  out  of  it? 

Just  this: 

A  chance  to  rub  elbows  with 
foreign  folks  in  strange  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  chance  for  good  honest 
work  on  shipboard — the  kind  of 
•work  that  teaches  you  something 
real:  the  kind  of  work  that  puts 


beef  on  your  shoulders  and  hair 
on  your  chest. 

You  will  get  30  care-free  vaca- 
tion days  a  year,  not  counting 
shore  leave  in  home  or  foreign 
ports. 

You  will  have  the  kind  of  com- 
radeship in  travel  that  sailors 
know. 

You  will  have  regular  pay; 
over  and  above  your  meals,  lodg- 
ing and  your  first  uniform  outfit 
— good  stuff  all  of  it. 

You  can  join  for  two  years. 
When  you  get  through  you'll  be 
physically  and  mentally  "tuned 
up"  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You'll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There's  a  Recruiting  Station 
right  near  you.  If  you  don't 
know  where  it  is,  your  Post- 
master will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


To  any  Father  and  Mother  : — 

Jn  the  Navy  your  boy's  food,  health,  work  and  play,  and 
moral  well  are  are  looked  after  by  responsible  expert*. 

Shove  off !  -  Join  the 

U.S.  Navy 
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Sturdy  chicks  mean  sfordy  pro&s 


~~  and  SWEGROW&res  you  both! 


It  is  the  one  feed  that  is  always  sure  to  produce  a 
thrifty  growth— a  growth  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  future  profits.  From  the  time  they  are  five 
weeks  old  until  they  are  twelve  weeks  old — chicks 
need,  above  all,  bone  and  muscle.  You  can't  ex- 
pect them  to  mature  into  good  layers  or  good  breed- 
ers unless  they  have  a  good,  strong  framework  to 
build  on.  - 

And  that's  exactly  what  Sperry  SUREGRO\V 
gives  them.  It  contains  the  essential  food  units 
your  chicks  must  have  to  produce  a  good,  healthy 
growth.  It's  surprising  how  many  chick  troubles 
— such  as  indigestion,  moping,  slow  growth — all 
disappear  once  you  start  them  going  on  this  bal- 
anced ration. 

SUREGROW  is  more  than  a  uniform,  top- 
grade  feed.  It  is  an  investment  that  will  come 
back  to  you  many  times  over  in  the  increased 
health  and  vigor  of  your  flock.   It  means 
sturdy  chicks  and  sturdy  profits! 

And  here's  where  you'll  find  our  book- 
let— "Makes  Hens  Happy" — a  big  little 
help.    For  it  gives  you  the  practical 
advice  of  practical  poultrymen  —  32 
pages  full  of  help  and  guidance.  Sim 
ply  cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to 
day — it's  free!  V 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

I  SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 


Or 


ill 


I 

t 


Some 
Worth-While 
IDONT'S 


By  GEOBGE  E.  McLEOD 

Agricultural  Department 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


/ 


NOTE:  These  terse  hints  by 
a  practical  poultry  expert  are 
worth  reading  and  heeding. 
Every  ponltryman  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  them  but. 
in  the  rush  of  things,  he  is  apt 
to  forget  them.  So,  keep  the 
list  handy — and  use  it  as  a 
frequent,  friendly  reminder. 

Don't  buy  chicks  with  a 
small  amount  of  vitality. 

Don't  blame  the  feed 
you  are  using  without 
questioning  yourself  as  to 
the  care  you  are  giving 
your  hatch. 

Don't  figure  on  ventilat- 
ing your  brooder  through 
the  window. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  an 
even  temperature. 

Don't  forget  to  thor- 
oughly clean  all  recep- 
tacles for  feed  and  water 
every  day. 

Don't  buy  the  lowest 
priced  feed — buy  the  best 
obtainable. 

Don't  add  animal  pro- 
tein to  proprietary,  feed 
— there  should  be  enough 
in  it  to  give  the  best 
results. 
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SUch 
&  Poultry 
Food  Dept. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
202  Weber  Avenue 
Shwkton,  California 


Please    send    me,    without  \^ 
abtigaOoo,   a   copy   of   your  \ 
booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy." 


\ 


Sperry 

SUREGROW 


\ 


\ 
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Product 
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STATi 


Fiftieth  Year 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Refrigerator  Car  Shortage  Impending 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


j|ITH  A  BUMPER  CROP  of  cantaloupes  and  vegetables  virtually 
ready  for  market,  and  no  refrigerator  cars  in  sight,  is  the 
report  from  Imperial  Valley.  Car-lot  shipments  of  cantaloupes 
will  begin  May  15.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  11,000  cars,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  less  than  500  cars  available  in 
that  territory,  when  within  one  week  after  shipments  begin  it  will  require 
300  cars  a  day  to  move  the  crop  within  the  time  it  will  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  moved  to  prevent  a  loss  from  overripeness.  In  addition  there 
are  2,000  cars  of  onions  and  300  cars  of  tomatoes  in  the  same  territory  that 
must  be  moved  along  with  the  cantaloupes.  To  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case, 
the  writer  called  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  San  Francisco. 
There  we  met  R.  L.  Martin,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  and  when  asked  the  cause  of  the  car  shortage,  Mr. 
Martin  said,  in  part:  "The  railroads  leading  into  California,  are  doing  all 
In  their  power  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  into  the  State  in  time  to 
prevent  any  loss,  but  owing  to  the  switchmen's  strike,  every  railroad  in 
the  United  States  is  more  or  less  tied  up,  and  in  order  to  keep  cars  that  are 
already  loaded  with 

perishable  stuff  mov-  '        !         T.  : 

Ing,  the  empty  cars 
have  been  forced  to 
remain  on  sidings. 
The  railroads  have 
neglected  to  give  to 
the  public  the  strike 
conditions  as  they 
exist  today.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  of- 
ficials of  the  roads, 
from  the  superin- 
tendents down,  go- 
ing into  the  yards 
and  switching  the 
cars,  in  some  sec- 
tions there  would  be 
but  few  cars  of  any 
description  being 
moved.  At  one  di- 
vision point  every- 
thing will,  appar- 
ently, be  moTing 
along  nicely;  a  train 
of  cars  will  be  or- 
dered out.  When 
they  reach  the  next 
division  point  they 
are  held  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike, 
and  go  to  sidings." 

"Well,  in  your  opinion  will  the  situation  improve  as  the  season  advances?" 
"Yes;  should  the  strike  be  called  off  there  will  be  a  decided  improvement. 
Cars  will  be  rushed  to  California  as  fast  as  the  roads  can  get  them  here,  but 
to  what  extent  the  situation  will  be  relieved— that  no  one  can  tell.  At  the 
present  time  the  car  line  is  fully  60  days  behind  in  the  movement  of  stuff  of 
a  perishable  nature,  and  that  must  be  cared  for.  If  I  were  asked  by  a 
grower  in  Imperial  Valley  what  I  thought  of  the  situation,  I  would  tell  him 
not  to  depend  on  the  carline  handling  all  of  his  products.  If  conditions  do 
not  materially  improve  we  could  not  move  it  in  the  time  it  would  be  neces- 
sary with  the  equipment  we  would  be  able  to  supply." 

The  Outlook  Not  Very  Promising. 

From  the  tone  of  Mr.  Martin's  conversation,  we  are  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and  shippers  of  California  may 
expect  intermittent  car  shortage  the  entire  season.  The  railroads  have  but 
recently  been  returned  to  private  ownership,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  had 
time  to  catch  their  second  wind,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  require 
months  to  get  back  into  harness.  The  refrigerator  carlines  have  suffered 
heavy  equipment  losses.  Four  years  ago  there  were  110,000  refrigerator 
cars  in  service  in  the  United  States;  at  the  present  time  they  have  depleted 
to  80,000.  One  can  readily  see  what  such  a  shortage  means.  There  are  now 
under  the  course  of  construction  8,000  to  10,000  cars,  but  they  will  give  but 
little  relief  to  the  situation;  in  reality,  they  will  only  replace  the  present 
defective  equipment.    The  laymen  may  appreciate  what  this  loss  actually 


A  scone  of  cantaloupe  growing  in  Imperial  Valley. 


means  when  he  is  reminded  that  within  the  aforesaid  four  years  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  requiring  refrigerator  or  heater  car  service  has 
increased  approximately  100  per  cent.  From  estimates  gathered  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  interested  parties,  we  are  led 
to  believe  there  will  be  900,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  season. 
Increased  Use  of  Present  Supply  of  Refrigerators. 
We  learn  from  a  most  reliable  source  that  prior  to  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration the  refrigerator  car  in  Trans-Continental  service  averaged  about  six 
trips  per  year.  Under  Mr.  Barnes'  administration  as  distributor,  during  Fed- 
eral control,  they  averaged  about  eight  trips  per  year.  This  method  of 
handling  was  under  what  was  designated  as  central  control,  and  there  is 
now  a  plan  on  foot  to  continue  a  like  service,  and  if  carried  out  the  terri- 
tories served,  for  example,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe,  who  have  a 
large  number  of  refrigerators,  shall  not  be  robbed  of  equipment  to  serve  other 
producing  sections  for  which  refrigerator  cars  have  not  been  provided.  An 
important  matter  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  one  who  is  giving  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  solving  the  refrigerator  problem,  which 

has  heretofore  been 
registered  as  a  com- 
plaint by  many  ship- 
ping concerns — the 
lack  of  cars.  In 
making  this  com- 
plaint the  shipper 
either  does  not 
know,  or  it  has  es- 
caped his  mind,  that 
something  like  60 
per  cent  of  the  per- 
ishables shipped  in 
interstate  business 
must  be  redistrib- 
uted from  the  prin- 
cipal jobbing  cen- 
ters, and  this  redis- 
tribution absolutely 
requires  refrigerator 
cars  just  as  much  as 
the  long  haul,  and  in 
the  same  proportion 
as  the  increase  in 
production  must  be 
reckoned  with  the 
present  supply  of 
refrigerator  cars.  So 
also  must  be  rec- 
o  g  n  i  z  e  d  the  in- 
creased volume  of 
redistribution,  and  if 

not  handled  in  this  way  the  jobbers  will  not  buy  the  perishable  product. 

The  new  cars  that  are  being  built  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  should 
be  completely  delivered  by  September  1.  It  is  thought  that  the  Santa  Fe 
intend  building  something  like  2500  cars,  but  nothing  can  be  learned  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  delivery.  When  the  railroads  get  down  to  business,  it 
is  their  intention  to  move  refrigerator  cars  West,  empty  instead  of  under 
merchandise  load,  which  latter  means  an  average  loss  of  fourteen  days  in 
movement.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  move  empty  refrigerators  in 
solid  trains.  To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  estimate  placed  on  movement  of 
cars  during  the  coming  fruit  and  vegetable  season,  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors have  given  out  the  following  table  of  monthly  shipments:  April, 
12,000;  May,  9,000;  June,  20,000;  July,  21,000;  August,  15,000;  September, 
16,000;  October,  15,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  108,000  cars.  Now,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  California  is  but  one  of  more  than  twenty 
States  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  season,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  it  will  require  to  handle  the 
business. 

A  Plan  of  Relief  Suggested. 
There  is  also  another  plan  to  relieve  the  situation  now  under  consid- 
eration, which  would  be  to  divide  the  country  into,  say,  five  districts,  and  all 
of  the  transportation  lines  in  each  district  pool  their  refrigerator  equipment 
and  have  it  under  control  of  one  manager.  These  five  district  managers  then 
are  to  Teport  to  a  center,  say  at  Chicago. 


Estimated  production,  11,000  cars 
within  six  weeks. 


(23,000  acres)   to  be  harvested 
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CALCO  Grain  Bins 


cHcapci*  a*id 
more  dcwafcle  — 


CALCO  METAL  GRAIN  BINS  cost  less  than  wooden  granaries  or  con- 
crete bins  of  the  same  capacity  and  last  decidedly  longer  than  wood. 
They  are  proof  against  rats,  mice  and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  of  rust-resisting  Armco-American  Ingot  Iron 
which  is  99.84%  pure.  Unlike  granaries  of  other  materials,  Calco  Bins  are 
highly  resistant  to  all  weather  conditions,  hence  durability  and  long  service 
are  assured. 

These  bins  are  constructed  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
grain  when  filled  to  capacity. 

Being  made  of  metal  they  are  naturally  fire-proof.  The  method  of  con- 
struction with  padlocked  man-hole,  also  makes  them  theft-proof. 

You  will  find  upon  investigation  that  Calco  Grain  Bins  have  everything 
in  their  favor  and  nothing  in  their  disfavor.  If  you  see  any  disadvantages  in 
the  use  of  Calco  Grain  Bins,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  them. 

These  bins  range  in  capacity  from  600  bushels  to  5450  bushels.  They 
can  be  secured  and  erected  in  units  of  any  number. 

If  there  is  no  central  station  near  you  for  loading  grain  in  bulk,  write 
us  for  information  as  to  the  construction  of  the  inexpensive  Baby  Grand 
Elevator. 

Order  your  bin  at  once  and  avoid  the  uncertainty  that  a  last-minute 
order  always  means. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


calco 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


C    AMERICAN  ^ 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


301-GB-I4 
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The  Dairy  Situation  in  the  Salinas  Valley 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


(A  Correction.) 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  17,  1920,  on  page  627, 
there  appeared  an  article,  "The 
Struggle  of  the  Salinas  Valley  Dairy- 
men." The  article  in  question  was 
prepared  after  investigation  in  the  Sa- 
linas Valley,  and  was  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  certain  parties  en- 
gaged in  dairying  in  that  territory. 
This  article  severely  criticised  the  Al- 
pine Evaporated  Cream  Company  for 
its  alleged  attitude  toward  dairymen, 
and  criticised  certain  of  its  methods. 
The  Alpine  Company  at  once  sub- 
mitted a  categorical  list  of  exceptions, 
which  were  carefully  analyzed,  and,  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  excep- 
tions taken,  a  supplementary  investi- 
gation was  conducted  by  this  journal 
in  the  Salinas  Valley,  and  we  have 
found  the  facts  do  not  warrant  certain 
of  the  criticisms  made  in  the  original 
article;  and  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  fair  play,  we  are  glad  to  so  state. 

Our  further  investigation  of  this 
matter  discloses:  The  Alpine  Company 
did  not  ask  its  patrons  to  sign  a  con- 
tract in  1918,  as  we  were  informed, 
but  did  do  so  May  21,  1919.  This  was 
not  a  "new"  contract,  as  originally 
stated,  being  in  fact,  the  first  general 
contract  that  the  Alpine  Company  ever 
asked  from  its  patrons;  and  the  basis 
for  purchasing  their  milk  provided  in 
this  contract  was  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  dairymen  of  the  Salinas 
Valley  had  been  selling  their  milk  to 
the  Alpine  Company  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  Alpine  Company  had 
erected  their  condensary  at  Gonzales 
in  1908,  and  for  a  short  time  thereafter 
paid  the  dairymen  for  their  milk  on 
a  butterfat  basis.  The  dairymen  did 
not  understand  butter,  but  did  under- 
stand cheese,  and  at  the  request  of 
those  dairymen  themselves,  payment 
for  their  milk  was  thereafter  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  quotations 


for  California  Fancy  Flat  Cheese  for 
4  per  cent  milk,  figuring  that  an  aver- 
age of  10  pounds  of  milk  would  make 
1  pound  of  cheese.  During  the  fol- 
lowing 10  years  the  Alpine  Company 
continued  to  purchase  on  this  basis 
without  any  contract. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918,  an  organ- 
izer of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of 
California  held  a  meeting  of  dairymen 
in  a  local  bank.  One  of  their  number 
was  chosen,  not  to  "gather  in  the  co- 
horts," which  would  mean  to  solicit 
memberships,  but  was  asked  to  dis- 
tribute Association  literature  and  to 
get  dairymen  in  to  future  meetings 
which  might  be  called.  We  referred 
in  our  previous  article  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  an  independent  committee 
journeyed  to  Modesto  and  Sacramento 
to  study  the  Association  first  hand  and 
brought  back  a  favorable  report.  We 
find  upon  investigation  that  the  dairy- 
man above  referred  to  was  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  that  he  and  five 
or  six  other  dairymen  drove  in  his 
Cadillac  to  Modesto  and  Gait  and  did 
investigate  the  Association's  activities 
there;  that  they  came  back  with  a 
majority  report  unfavorable  to  the  As- 
sociation and  nothing  further  was 
done  in  the  Gonzales  territory. 

The  Alpine  Company,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  their  finished  product,  and  as 
newer  competition  was  seeking  milk 
in  that  territory,  in  order  to  be  as- 
sured of  their  raw  supply,  decided  to 
ask  its  patrons  to  contract  with  them. 
They  called  a  meeting  of  their  dairy- 
men May  21,  1919,  at  which  for  the 
first  time  was  submitted  the  form  of 
contract — it  embodied  the  same  basis 
of  payment  and  all  other  conditions 
which  had  been  agreeable  to  the  dairy- 
men during  the  years  past,  with  two 
additions,  both,  however,  favorable  to 
the  dairymen.  The  reasons  for  offer- 
ing the  contract  were  explained  and 


the  management  announced  that  after 
four  days  from  that  date  (not  48 
hours  as  we  were  originally  informed) 
the  company  would  not  buy  milk  ex- 
cept from  dairymen  who  were  under 
contract  with  them.  We  find  that  the 
company  never  stated  that  if  the  con- 
tracts were  not  signed  by  a  certain 
date  they  would  be  irrevocably  with- 
drawn, but  that  the  Company's  offer 
to  contract  with  any  dairyman  has 
always  remained  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect; that  the  company  will  contract 
at  any  time  with  any  dairyman  desir- 
ing to  sell  it  milk.  The  only  charge 
of  unfairness  that  we  find  is  in  the 
short  time  that  was  allowed  the  dairy- 
men to  sign  up.  This,  however,  ap- 
peared necessary  from  the  Alpine 
Company's  point  of  view,  in  order  to 
assure  to  them  the  raw  milk  supply  on 
which  their  sales  of  and  contracts  for 
their  finished  product  were  based. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dairymen 
are  Swiss  and  Italian,  who  understand 
English  very  imperfectly,  and  many  of 
them  were  suspicious  of  putting  their 
names  to  any  contract.  Some  signed 
at  the  meeting  and  others  took  the 
matter  under  advisement.  Practically 
the  only  objection  to  signing  the  con- 
tract was  a  prejudice  against  signing 
any  contract  at  all.  Feeling  among 
some  of  the  company's  patrons  crys- 
tallized at  an  independent  meeting,  at 
which  about  28  of  them  signed  an 
agreement  that  none  of  them  would 
sign  the  contract  until  there  was  a 
general  agreement  to  that  effect.  The 
twenty-eight  dairymen  studied  the 
matter  more  thoroughly,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  them  signed  the  company's 
contract.  These  were  all  in  the  Gon- 
zales territory.  In  the  Soledad  and 
Greenfield  territory  the  Company  did 
not  offer  or  request  contracts  until 
some  time  later.  In  this  district  the 
United  Milk  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Salinas  Valley  Dairy- 


men's Association  (succeeding  the  Sol- 
edad Creamery)  are  now  purchasing 
most  of  the  milk. 

The  offering  of  the  contract  at  the 
Gonzales  meeting,  May  21, 1919,  and  the 
reluctance  for  a  time  of  many  dairy- 
men to  sign  any  contract  whatsoever, 
precipitated  a  short  struggle,  in  which 
those  who  refused  to  sign  tried  to  find 
other  outlets.  Our  investigation  indi- 
cated that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
dairymen  who  did  not,  temporarily, 
sell  to  the  Alpine  Company,  the  United 
Milk  Company,  or  the  Soledad  Cream- 
ery, did  start  separating  their  own 
milk,  and  that  for  a  few  days  consid- 
erable skim  milk  was  allowed  to 
waste.  At  the  time  the  Alpine  Com- 
pany requested  contracts  from  its  pa- 
trons there  were  other  outlets  for 
milk;  but  that  these  outlets  were  not 
adequate  would  seem  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  skim  milk  was  wasted 
for  a  few  days  and  by  the  early  sign- 
ing of  the  Alpine  contracts  by  some 
who  had  at  first  protested.  It  is  not 
certain  that  a  shortage  of  separators 
really  existed  sufficient  to  prevent 
dairymen  getting  the  necessary  num- 
ber to  handle  their  milk  and  ship 
cream  to  Salinas  and  other  creameries. 
However,  our  investigation  leads  us  to 
believe, that  the  dairymen  were  really 
forced  by  circumstances  to  sign  a 
contract,  which  had  everything  to 
commend  it  and  is  not  "shameful"  in 
any  of  its  provisions. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that 
the  dairymen  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
were  receiving  58%  cents  per  pound 
for  their  butterfat,  this  was  an  error, 
and  the  statement  was  intended  to  be 
68%  cents.  However,  we  find  that 
even  this  was  misleading,  inasmuch 
as  the  writer  of  the  original  article 
based  his  statement  on  one  day's 
cheese  quotation,  while  the  Alpine 
Company's  price  is  based  on  the  aver- 
age monthly  cheese  quotation. 


News  comes  from  Seattle  that  the 
dairymen  up  there,  through  a  milk 
commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  follow- 
ing elements  incorporated  in  any 
method  used  to  determine  the  price  to 
be  paid  dairymen  for  milk:  1.  Butter- 
fat in  100  lbs.  of  milk.  2.  Skim-milk 
per  100  lbs.  3.  Cheese  at  11  lbs.  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk.  4.  Divorcement  of 
condenser  price  from  basis  price  (a 
Seattle  problem).  5.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  significant  thing  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  basic  price  upon  essentials 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production. 
As  an  interesting  side-light,  the  dairy- 
men claim  to  have  won  the  right 
collectively  to  establish  a  price  for 
their  total  product  based  on  their  pro- 
duction costs. 

New  Plan  of  Payment. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  reported  from 
Modesto  that  the  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association  of  Stanislaus  County  have 
asked  everybody  buying  milk  to  pay 
for  butter-fat  as  such  and  also  to  pay 
for  the  by-products  independent  of  the 
fat.  Their  contention,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  the  present  method  of  pay- 
ment on  a  butter-fat  basis — that  is,  so 
much  for  the  fat  with  so  much  over 
per  pound  of  fat  to  theoretically  cover 
the  by-products — is  unjust.  For  ex- 
ample: The  middleman  pays  the  pro- 
ducer 70c  a  pound  for  butter-fat  with 
10c  over.  One  producer  ships  milk 
testing  5%.  In  100  lbs.  of  milk  he  will 
have  5  lbs.  of  fat  and  will  therefore 
get  paid  10c  over  per  pound  of  fat,  or 
50c.  Another  producer  ships  4%  milk. 
In  100  lbs.  he  will  have  4  lbs.  of  fat 
and  will  get  paid  10c  over  per  pound 
of  fat,  or  40c.  This  latter  man  has  1 
lb.  more  of  by-product  than  the  first 
one,  yet  he  gets  10c  less.  The  pay- 
ment for  the  fat  is  just,  if  it  is  honest- 
ly measured  and  the  price  is  right,  but 
the  So-called  payment  for  by-products 
aever  has  been  just  and  never  will  be 
while  the  present  method  of  fixing 
orices  continues.  The  only  just  thing 
is  for  whoever  buys  the  milk  to  pay 
'or  just  what  he  gets — butter-fat  and 


Milk  Prices  Based  on  Quality  and  Cost 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

by-products  separately.  The  dairy- 
men do  not  claim  that  this  plan  will 
give  them  a  larger  price,  but  it  will 
come  nearer  giving  them  justice,  which 
is  priceless.  It  is  reported  that  one 
large  concern,  on  May  1st  of  this  year, 


Fres9  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

began  payment  on  the  proposed  plan. 

Is  It  a  Business  Revolution'? 

To  my  mind,  at  least,  these  two 
news  items  and  others  like  them  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  at  the 
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marketing  end  of  the  dairy  business. 
Almost  as  far  back  as  the  memory 
of  the  dairyman  runneth,  he  has  been 
paid  for  butter-fat  with  something 
over,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  middlemen, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  payment 
for  the  by-products  but  seldom  was. 
In  my  own  experience  this  has  run 
from  zero  to  eleven  cents  on  each 
pound  of  fat. 

Whatever  the  middleman  may  think 
about  it,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every 
dairyman  whose  head  is  more  than  a 
knot  on  the  end  of  his  spine  will 
agree  that  the  butter-fat  basis,  the 
cheese  basis,  the  condensery  basis, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  that  per-cent- 
of -fat-in-whole-milk  joker  with  its 
well-oiled  "sliding  scale,"  are  unjust, 
and  have  been  the  cause  of  more 
bickering  and  bitterness  than  any 
other  thing  in  the  whole  business.  _ 

Dairymen  in  general,  not  only  in 
this  State  but  all  over  the  country,  are 
becoming  exceedingly  tired  of  the  un- 
scientific, unjust  and  unbusinesslike 
way  in  which  they  have  been  paid  for 
their  product.  Maybe  I  am  a  poor 
prophet,  but  from  what  I  know  of  the 
temper  of  dairymen,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  feeling  of  the  women  of 
the  dairies,  coupled  with  what  Herbert 
Hoover  has  so  clearly  revealed  te 
housewives'  leagues  concerning  the 
real  predicament  of  the  farmer  and 
consumer,  I  wouldn't  care  to  be  a 
middleman  so  tied  up  that  I  couldn't 
follow  the  lead  of  competitors  as  they 
swing  over  to  a  more  just  and  reason- 
able basis  for  determining  the  price  of 
milk. 

Is  the  Old  Regime  Tottering. 
Anyway  the  prediction  is  here  risk- 
ed that  the  present  agitation,  given  a 
voice  by  the  Seattle  and  Modesto 
dairymen,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  old  regime  and  the  ushering 
in  of  an  era  when  all  dairymen  shall 
have  what  the  organized  Seattle  dairy- 
men claim — the  right  to  establish  a 
price  for  their  product  based  on  the 
cost  of  production,  with  a  fair  return 
for  all  the  solids  contained  in  that 
product. 
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EDITORIAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

•"THIS  journal  desires  to  declare  to  its  supporters 
*  that  it  is  filled  with  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the 
advancing  glory  of  its  birthplace.  According  to  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920, 
which  came  by  wire  on  May  7,  San  Francisco  has 
roundly  turned  her  first  half-million  and  her  pop- 
ulation in  January  last  numbered  507,600  souls!  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  several  decade-steps  by 
which  the  city  has  mounted  to  this  attainment,  viz.: 

1850    25,000  1890   298,997 

1860    56,802  1900   342,782 

1870   149,473  1910   416,912 

1880   234,116  1920   507,600 

Only  once  since  the  fiery  and  flightly  times  of  its 
first  decade  has  the  city  slackened  her  onward  pace, 
and  that  was  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  during  which 
the  city  was  passing  from  the  speculative  activities 
of  the  earlier  period  to  participate  in  the  under- 
takings of  the  newer  period  of  real  development 
which  underlies  the  present  greatness  of  the  State, 
and  which  quickly  reacted  for  the  advancement  of 
the  metropolis  during  the  last  three  decades — as  the 
figures  show.  And  how  real  is  San  Francisco's  rela- 
tion to  the  general  force  of  California  development, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  city's  growth  from  1900  to 
1910,  for  that  was  the  decade  of  the  great  disaster — 
the  fire  of  1906,  which  necessitated  practically  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  largely  the  reconstitution 
of  her  financial  commercial  activities.  The  city 
surely  had  a  strong  constitution  and  a  good  heart 
to  throw  off  that  shock  and  regain  her  former  ad- 
vancing stride  in  population-increase  during  the 
four  years  which  intervened  between  the  disaster 
and  the  census  enumeration. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  San  Francisco 
is  now  no  larger  in  incorporated  area  than  she  was 
at  her  beginning;  that  she  has  not  grown  by  inclu- 
sion of  the  country-side;  that  she  has  built  up  her 
present  population  on  her  own  premises.  It  is  per- 
haps fortunate  that  she  was  engirdled  by  deep  salt 
water — not  alone  for  the  maritime  advantage  of 
having  her  water-front  in  her  own  front-yard,  but 
because  she  escaped  the  temptation  of  land-grabbing. 
However  that  may  be,  the  reward  for  concentrated 
effort  to  secure  a  closely-built  and  integral  metrop- 
olis upon  her  own  coast-flats  and  picturesque  hill- 
sides is  the  fact  that  similar  independence  has 
arisen  in  the  East-Bay  district;  and  in  offspring 
cities  which  have  grown  thereon,  there  is  installed 
a  population  which  is  fast  approaching  equality 
with  the  parent  city  itself.  This  means  that  within 
an  average  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  ferry 
tower  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front,  there  are 
domiciled  nearly  a  million  souls — all  of  them  feel- 
ing ownership  of  the  metropolis,  though  not  all 
strictly  in  it.  Naturally  this  journal  cherishes  deep 
devotion  and  loyalty  for  the  place  of  its  birth  and 
its  bringing  up,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  conviction 
that  during  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence, 
which  ends  with  the  current  year,  its  purposes  have 
aligned  themselves  with  those  for  which  San  Fran- 


cisco lives  and  grows,  to-wit,  to  secure  and  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

ATTRACTIONS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  the  old  days  we  would  have  gratified  the  long- 
ing to  discourse  on  this  subject  with  tributes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city  and  its  environment,  with  its 
winter,  which  favored  no  slip  upon  the  pavements, 
and  its  summer,  which  required  no  indulgence  in 
gossamer  raiment  and  sharpened  the  appetite  for 
the  food  and  drink  of  all  nations,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  cosmopolitan  public  dining  tables.  But 
such  things  seem  to  longer  to  need  emphasis,  for 
the  world  has  learned  to  know  San  Francisco  and 
to  long  for  the  freedom  from  conventionality  and 
from  essentials  to  comfort  which  most  other  cities 
require.  The  visitor  from  beyond  the  equator 
brings  his  hat  of  cork  or  straw  to  stroll  through 
our  winter  sunshine,  and  the  visitor  from  beyond 
the  arctic  circle  glides  coolly  through  our  mid- 
summer heat  in  his  fur  coat,  and  both  feel  sure 
that  they  are  costumed. aright  for  the  season.  But 
this  infinite  variety  of  San  Francisco  thus  meteoro- 
logically symbolized,  which  we  used  provincially  to 
emphasize,  goes  now  by  its  own  motor,  and  people 
are  seeking  other  more  truly  metropolitan  attrac- 
tions. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  great  political  party 
will  hold  its  national  convention  west  of  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
next  month.  Other  lesser  convocations  beyond 
enumeration  are  scheduled  for  the  next  few  months, 
and  tourist  rates  like  those  before  the  war  will  be 
restored.  Some  idea  of  the  various  impulses  which 
will  bring  people  this  way  may  be  had  from  the 
announcement  from  New  York  that  twenty  leading 
British  merchants,  representing  the'  Drapers'  Cham- 
ber of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  arrived  there 
on  their  way  to  attend  the  Western  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods'  Association  in  San 
Francisco,  June  2  and  3.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
when  a  metropolis  gets  equipped  for  drawing,  there 
is  no  telling  what  may  be  pulled,  but  surely  few 
Californians  ever  thought  that  they  would  get  their 
strings  on  these  very  interesting  people,  whose 
lives  are  girt  about  by  a  ha'penny  worth  of  tape. 
But  even  greater  commercial  things  seem  to  be 
swimming  into  San  Francisco's  net.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  that  fitly-named 
idol  of  afternoon  tea  drinkers,  will  also  be  here 
next  month,  with  no  less  intention  than  the 
establishment  of  a  half-million  dollar  tea-packing 
plant,  for  which  he  will  select  a  site,  expecting  to 
distribute  from  this  point  his  Asiatic  importations 
to  all  but  fifteen  of  the  United  States.  San  Fran- 
cico  has  always  aspired  to  be  eminent  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  cheering  beverages,  and  what  she  has 
just  lost  in  sparkle  she  may  now  regain  in  heat. 

FARMERS  AND  POLITICS. 

We  read  in  the  news  dispatches  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Farmers'  Bureaus,  through  its 
executive  committee,  has  decided  not  "to  pledge  the 
State  Farm  Federation  to  choose  and  indorse  can- 
didates on  tickets  in  California,  and  to  declare  for 
certain  men  and  measures  that  favored  the  farmers* 
demands."  ,Y/e  have  no  criticism  to  pass  on  the 
Federation,  for  the  executive  committee  may  have 
in  mind  some  better  way  to  secure  farmers'  rights 
while  all  other  people  are  framing  up  political  ways 
to  get  all  other  kinds  of  rights  which  are  against 
farmers.  If  the  Federation  has  some  better  way 
they  surely  ought  to  make  it  known  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  can  hardly  mean  that  farmers  shoulfl 
not  organize  to  get  what  they  honestly  believe  they 
need  and  what  is  for  the  public  good,  as  well  as 
their  own,  by  the  process  of  voting  for  it.  Voting 
for  what  one  honestly  believes  to  be  a  right  is  the 
only  way  known  to  us  by  which  such  a  right  can 
be  authorized  and  enforced,  and  therein  lies  the 
only  hope  of  progress  and  fair  play  in  this  country. 
We  have  always  believed  and  have  so  declared  in 
these  columns,  that  we  do  not  believe  it  desirable 
to-  start  a  farmers'  political  party,  not  that  it  would 
not  be  right  enough  to  do  it,  but  because  it  would 
be  poor  policy,  because  it  would  alienate  more 
farmers  than  it  would  enroll,  and  because  it  might 
be  so  wild-ej*ed  that  it  could  not  discern  what  would 
be  for  the  general  good  and*"  therefore  likely  to  be 


mistaken  in  its  ideas  of  what  would  be  really  good 
for  a  class.  We  have  held  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  for  farmers  to  assert  their  rights  in  all 
parties  whose  general  policies  they  severally  ap- 
proved, and  thus  by  wide  influence  secure  the  par- 
ticular things  agriculture  needs  by  influencing  all 
parties  possible  to  concede  and  contend  for  them. 
We  can,  however,  see  only  one  way  to  make  such  a 
scheme  operative,  and  that  is  by  voting  for  candi- 
dates who  will,  if  elected,  do  their  best  to  sec 
enactment  or  executive  action  embodying  those  - 
ticular  things.  Which  candidates  will  do  this 
How  shall  farmers  find  that  out?  Shall  it  be  by 
listening  for  them  to  say  something  about  it,  or 
to  read  the  partisan  journals  and  orators  who  are 
campaigning  for  them?  That  is  about  the  way 
farmers  have  done  hitherto,  and  it  has  not  worked. 
Watchful  waiting  while  everybody  else  is  fighting 
for  what  he  wishes,  is  not  a  good  way  to  get  de-  ' 
sired  results.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  for 
farmers  to  understand  and  agree  upon  what  they 
need  in  public  affairs  is  to  organize  and  declare  for 
it,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates who  pledge  themselves  to  go  after  what  they 
need-.  If  the  Farm  Bureau  executives  know  a  better 
way,  it  is  up  to  them  to  make  it  known — unless 
they  desire)  to  pursue  a  purely  academic  career. 

FARMERS'  RELATION  TO  POLITICS. 

Our  notion  is  that  farmers'  organizations  should 
be  in  politics,  but  should  not  allow  politics  to  get 
into  them.  If  politics  gets  into  an  organization  of 
any  kind  it  is  for  partison  purposes,  and  partisan 
purposes  are  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong, 
while  honestly  and  unselfishly  conducted  politic* 
are  the  little  brothers  of  statesmanship  and  use- 
ful to  send  on  errands  for  things  desirable  to  have 
for  the  public  good.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  see 
how  farmers'  organizations  which  exist  for  any- 
thing but  academic  purposes  can  keep  out  of  pol- 
itics. No  one  could  have  the  idea  that  farmer* 
individually  should  not  vote,  or  that  they  should 
vote  without  knowing  what  they  are  voting  for  and 
without  assurance  that  the  candidates  they  vote 
for  will  stand  for  the  enactments  they  believe  to  be> 
desirable.  And  when  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  individual  farmer  to  assure 
himself,  and  to  vote  on  such  assurance,  is  it  not 
even  more  the  right  and  duty  of  associated  farmers 
to  act  together  to  secure  assurance  on  the  basis  of 
which  they  may  individually  vote  intelligently?  It 
is  to  this  extent  that  we  believe  farmers'  organiza- 
tions should  be  in  politics.  This  is  quite  the  con- 
verse of  getting  politics  into  the  organizations — for 
that  means  swinging  the  members  to  voting  for  cer- 
tain candidates  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  offices 
with  the  honors  and  emoluments  thereof  without 
regard  to  what  he  stands  for  in  public  affairs,  or 
his  understanding  and  ability  to  contend  for  what 
the  organization  believes  in  and  desires.  When  that 
kind  of  politics  gets  into  an  organization  it  will  kill 
it  for  all  uses,  except  that  of  a  campaign  club,  which 
is  useful  enough  in  its  way  but  in  no  other  way,  nor 
for  longer  than  the  campaign  for  which  it  is  cre- 
ated. Of  course,  no  organization  contemplating 
continued  and  extending  influence  for  the  good  of 
agriculture  should  engage  in  suicide  of  that  kind. 

A  CONCRETE  CASE. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  the  relation  of  the  farming 
interest  to  a  proposed  congressional  enactment  «1 
which  we  wrote  at  length  in  our  issue  of  April  17. 
The  following  states  the  case: 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  proposition  thai 
farmers  associated  for  the  sale  of  their  own  pro- 
ducts be  confirmed  in  their  rights  to  perform  thai 
act  just  as  each  of  them  individually  has  a  righ' 
to  do,  has  been  killed  in  the  committee  to  which  i' 
was  referred,  and  a  substitute  "just  as  good"  is  of 
fered  for  enactment  in  its  place.  The  reason  seemi 
to  be  that  a  farmer  ceases  to  be  a  farmer  when  twi 
or  more  of  him  act  together  and  becomes  a  mer  : 
chant — and  that,  of  course,  is  just  what  the  Phila 
delphia  Board  of  Trade  contended  for  and  prevails 
upon  the  congressional  committee  to  accept  I^f 
it  .  seems  to  us  that  the  right  of  farmers  to  act 
gether  in  the  disposition  of  their  products  is  o 
the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  of  their 
as  producers,  and  yet  it  is  here  denied  and  a 
nonsense  about  the  government  regulation  of 
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organizations  is  added.  This  is  adding  insult  to 
injury.  Why  on  earth  should  the  government  frame 
up  a  lot  of  regulations  for  of  a  right  of  organization 
which  it  proposes  to  deny? 

WASHINGTON,  May  6.— The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  today  reported  ajbill  of  Chairman  Vol- 
stead of  Minnesota  to  regulate  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  the  farmers,  dairymen  and  other  food  pro- 
ducers. The  measure  is  a  substitute  for  the  Capper- 
Hersman  measure.  Requests  of  such  organizations 
for  complete  exemption  from  anti-trust  laws  was 
denied.  The  measure  provides  that  no  such  asso- 
ciation can  make  more  than  8  per  cent  annually 
and  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to 
issue  orders  against  unfair  trade  practices  or  illegal 
restraint  on  trade. 

Now  what  defense  have  our  product-selling  or- 
ganizations of  farmers  to  make  against  such  an  im- 
becile proposition?  There  is  no  defense  except  to 
put  up  votes  enough  in  congress  to  kill  it.  There 
is  no  way  to  put  up  votes  in  Congress  but  to  put  up 
votes  at  the  polls  this  fall  for  senators  and  con- 
gressman who  will  support  the  inherent  rights  of 
farmers  which  the  Capper-Hersman  bill  intends  to 
confirm  to  them 

It  was  an  exhortation  to  patriots  in  the  olden 
time  that  they  should  "vote  as  they  pray."  In  these 
ultra-sinful  times  it  is  necessary  to  pray  first  and 
vote  afterwards.  The  trouble  has  always  been  with 
farmers  that  they  voted  first  and  prayed  after- 
wards.   Such  prayers  are  seldom  answered! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Halt    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 

Skim-milk  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
way  to  mix  whitewash  for  outside  purposes.  I 
have  been  told  to  mix  glue  with  the  lime  and  water. 
If  this  is  so,  in  what  proportions  do  you  use  each? 
I  also  hear  that  skimmed  milk,  when  used  in  this 
connection,  makes  a  fine  bleacher  and  sticker.  Is 
this  true? — A  Subscriber,  Loyalton. 

If  no  agricultural  editor  ever  gets  to  wearing 
white  robes  and  harping  around  the  throne,  it  will 
be  because  of  the  swearing  he  has  vto  do  at  sub- 
scribers who  write  for  whitewash  recipes  and  refuse 
to  comply  with  our  printed  terms  that  "all  querists 
send  full  names  and  addresses,"  so  that  one  of  the 
thousand  times  we  have  answered  the  question  may 
be  clipped  out  and  mailed  to  him. 

We  are  printing  an  answer  now  so  that  we  can 
get  in  the  foregoing  kick — not  for  the  sake  of  a 
bolshevist  subscriber,  who  will  not  obey  any  rules. 
You  can  add  glue  to  common  lime  whitewash  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  glue  to  each  ten  pounds  of 
lime  slaked — using  the  glue  water  to  thin  the  lime 
(after  slaking  in  a  little  hot  water)  to  the  consist- 
ency of  paint.  You  can  use  skimmed  milk  in  mak- 
ing an  extra  fine  whitewash  in  this  way: 

First,  slake  62  pounds  (one  bushel)  of  quicklime 
in  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Second,  dissolve  two 
pounds  of  common  table  salt  and  one  pound  of 
zinc  sulphate  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Pour 
the  salt  and  zinc  mixture  into  the  lime  and  then 
add  two  gallons  of  skim-milk  and  mix  thoroughly. 
If  skim-milk  is  not  handy,  four  pounds  of  flour 
boiled  in  four  gallons  of  water  may  be  substituted. 
For  use  thin  with  cold  water  to  flow  well. 

Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  advice  on  raising 
peanuts — the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
here;  time  to  plant,  and  how  much  per  acre;  time 
to  irrigate  and  cultivate,  and  the  best  way  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  The  soil  to  be  planted  is  a  very  fine 
sandy  silt,  which  works  well  under  most  any  con- 
dition, and  retains  moisture  for  a  long  time  with 
proper  cultivation.  It  can  be  irrigated  every  week, 
if  necessary.— F.  A.  Y..  Chowchilla. 

Plant  after  frost  danger  is  over  and  the  ground 
becomes  warm — the  proper  time  to  plant  corn. 
Plant  single  nuts  or  kernels  18  inches  apart  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  cover  two  or  three  inches. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hull  the  nuts,  but 
you  generally  get  a  better  stand  by  removing  the 
shell  and  not  removing  the  inner  skin.  It  takes 
from  30  to  50  pounds  of  nuts  to  plant  an  acre.  The 
"California  White"  is  the  variety  chiefly  grown. 
Irrigation  is  essential  in  all  but  low  river-bottom 
loam,  which  is  naturally  moist.  The  water  should 
be  applied  between  the  rows  and  not  by  flooding 
— therefore  ridge  planting  is  desirable.    Put  in 


water  before  the  leaves  show  lack  of  it,  so  the 
plants  will  grow  continuously  without  stopping  and 
starting  again.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the 
blossom;  keep  the  surface  loose  and  the  plant  will 
do  the  rest.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  pulled  with- 
out losing  nuts,  a  furrow  must  be  turned  to  loosen 
it.  Gather  in  covered  piles  to  prevent  discoloration 
and  dry  a  few  days.  Profit  is  problematical  because 
of  free  importation  from  cheap  labor  countries. 

Killing  Moles. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  lawn  and  garden  are  in- 
fested with  moles — doing  much  damage.  Kindly 
tell  me  how  I  may  exterminate  them  successfully. — 
S.  W.  H.,  Menlo  Park. 

Moles  cannot  be  poisoned  like  gophers  because 
they  do  not  eat  vegetable  baits,  but  live  on  worms, 
insects,  etc.,  which  enter  the  shallow  tunnels  which 
they  make  near  the  surface  for  such  ground  vermin 
to  run  into.  They  cannot  often  be  caught  in  traps 
made  for  gophers,  without  special  modification,  be- 
cause the  mole  does  not  come  to  the  light  to  get  his 
bearings  as  a  gopher  does.  He  never  leaves  an 
open  hole;  he  merely  pushes  up  mounds  from  be- 
low to  get  fid  of  the  surplus  dirt  which  he  exca- 
vates in  making  his  main  runways,  which  are  about 
a  foot  below  the  surface.  You  can  often  prod  or 
throw  out  a  mole  while  he  is  pushing  up  dirt,  or 
you  can  throw  him  out  with  a  spade  or  kill  him 
with  a  stroke  while  you  can  see  him  moving  the 
soil  over  his  surface  runs.  Mole  traps  are  made 
to  prod  him  when  he  is  doing  that,  and  one  can 
get  quite  skillful  in  using  them.  Moles  can  also 
be  killed  by  pumping  carbon-bisulphide  vapor  into 
the  main  runways,  but  this  is  difficult,  because 
these  main  runways  are  sometimes  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  and  the  mole  may  be  out  of  reach 
while  you  are  pumping.  Our  experince  has  been 
that  the  best  way  to  get  a  mole  is  to  watch  and 
apply  direct-action  methods. 

Berries  and  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  apple  trees  in 
Sonoma  county,  now  in  their  fifth  and  sixth  year. 
We  have  been  paying  expenses  and  a  little  over  by 
raising  Logan-  and  blackberries  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Possibly  we  are  overdoing  it,  possibly  not. 
I  desire  to  know  whether  or  not  the  trees  are  in- 
jured by  the  berries  or  whether  possibly  they  could 
remain  a  year  longer. — R.  I.  B.,  Oakland. 

We  should  by  all  means  go  on  and  get  this  year's 
crop  of  berries,  and  perhaps  grub  out  and  work  the 
land  after  they  are  gathered.  They  have  already 
done  most  of  the  harm  they  can  this  year,  and  you 
had  better  make  them  pay  for  it  by  ripening  their 
fruit.  Whether  they  have  really  done  any  harm  so 
far  or  not  depends  upon  how  the  apple  trees  look. 
If  they  are  of  good  size  and  have  good  large  leaves 
and  have  no  die-back  of  top-branch  ends,  they  have 
not  suffered  for  lack  of  moisture.  If  they  still  look 
that  way  when  the  berries  are  ripe  and  are  not 
carrying  much  fruit,  they  will  probably  get  through 
the  season  all  right,  and  the  berries  can  be  taken 
out  later.  If  they  look  a  little  dry,  grub  out  the 
berries  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  irrigate  and  work 
up  the  land  to  hold  the  water. 

Water  While  You  Can. 

To  the  Editor:  Five  years  old  I  planted  almonds 
on  land  I  had  ridged  up  for  alfalfa,  so  I' planted 
them  on  the  ridges,  but  deep  enough  so  that  if 
the  ridges  should  be  worked  down  that  the 
almonds  would  sit  about  right.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  to  water.  I  have  irrigated  them  twice  a  year, 
but  last  year,  water  being  shut  off  the  first  of  July, 
only  irrigated  once.  One  acre  I  did  not  irrigate 
last  year,  but  worked  the  ground  well,  and  I  could 
not  see  but  they  were  as  good  as  the  rest.  Some  of 
them  leaned  about  a  foot  on  account  of  a  hard  wind, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  lots  of  the  roots  seem  too 
near  the  top  of  the  ground.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  not  to  irrigate  them  this  summer,  but 
work  the  ground  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  in  as 
long  as  possible.  I  have  thought  perhaps  the  roots 
would  go  down.  What  would  you  advise? — E.  L., 
Winton. 

Almond  trees  twelve  feet  above  water  should  not 
have  trouble  going  without  irrigation  if  there  is  no 
hardpan.  However,  you  probably  do  not  know 
where  that  twelve-foot  water  will  be  this  summer, 
and  we  would  get  on  water  while  we  could  and  keep 
the  cultivator  going  also. 

Planting  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  answer  about 
"trees  planted  too  deep"  in  your  issue  of  April  24, 
I  have  some  Mission  olive  trees  on  picholine  root, 
which  were  planted  this  year,  and  by  instruction 
were  set  with  the  bud  about  four  inches  below  the 


surface  in  a  light  clay  loam  soil.  Is  this  proper? 
In  the  case  of  olive  trees,  do  the  same  rules  apply 
as  with  apricot  trees  on  peach  root?  I  have  some 
more  olives  to  set  out  this  year  and  would  like  to 
know  the  correct  way. — H.  W.  C,  Orland. 

Olive  trees  are  sometimes  planted  too  deep,  and 
so  are  some  citrus  fruit  trees.  Our  judgment  is 
that  it  is  unwise  to  get  the  bud-point  of  any  tree 
below  the  surface,  except  in  sandy  soils,  though 
some  trees  will  stand  it  better  than  apricots  and 
peaches.  If  the  trees  are  well  cultivated  and 
hoed  around  as  they  should  be,  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface  may  not  be  danger- 
ous and  may  be  desirable,  if  the  soil  is  not  heavy 
and  apt  to  be  water-logged.  Presumbably  your 
planting  of  olives  is  not  far  from  right — if  at  all; 
but  we  would  not  go  any  farther  down,  except  in 
sand. 

Draining  Land  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  numerous  places  in 
this  vicinity  that  have  good  soil  for  fruit  trees  (and 
that  means  largely  prune  trees),  except  when  we 
have  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  which  causes  the 
roots  to  be  submerged  for  too  long  a  time.  Can 
these  wet  places  be  tile-drained  successfully,  or 
will  the  roots  of  the  trees  eventually  close  the 
drains? — G.  D.,  Healdsburg. 

If  it  is  a  gravel  flat — full  of  water  in  a  wet  winter 
tand  deeply  dry  the  rest  of  the  time— it  is  not  good 
for  fruit  trees.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  enough  to  carry 
myrobalan  root,  prune  trees  will  stand  a  good  deal 
of  mud.  The  saturation  period  can  be  reduced  by 
tile  drainage,  three  and  one-half  feet  deep.  If  the 
tiles  are  well  laid  so  there  are  no  sags  to  hold 
water,  they  will  dry  out  sufficiently  to  reduce  temp- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  roots  to  go  in.  If  they  do 
fill  up  in  a  number  of  years,  dig  up  and  relay  the 
tiles — after  the  crop  is  off  and  before  the  soil  gets 
too  wet  to  work  nicely.  It  will  not  have  to  be  done 
very  often,  and  perhaps  not  at  all. 

An  Unwilling  Wistaria. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
our  wistaria  vine?  This  will  be  its  second  summer. 
It  started  out  vigorously  this  spring,  but  has  now 
stopped  growing  and  the  leaves  look  yellowish  and 
shriveled.  It  has  plenty  of  water.  (Is  there  danger 
of  too  much?),  and  is  close  to  an  old  hot-bed  where 
roots  ought  to  find  nourishment.  At  what  age  do 
they  blossom? — J.  H.  W.,  Turlock. 

The  trouble  is  probably  in  the  root.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  have  been  too  generous  with  water, 
and  the  roots  may  be  rotting  in  the  mud.  It  is  also 
possible  that  instead  of  finding  nourishment  in  the 
remains  of  the  hot-bed,  it  may  be  dying  of  a  surfeit. 
Either  conditions  might  produce  the  symptoms  you 
describe.  It  might  also  produced  by  alkali.  Dig 
down  a  little  way  from  the  plant  and  see  how  the 
soil  is.  Cut  back  nearly  to  the  start  of  last  year's 
growth.  iThe  age  of  blooming  depends  largely  on 
how  the  plant  was  propagated. 

Irregular  Start  of  Deciduous  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  Satsuma  plum 
leaves  to  come  out  in  irregular  shapes  and  of  yellow 
color?  Some  branches  are  in  full  leaf,  while  others 
are  just  coming.  What  should  they  be  sprayed 
with  and  when  is  the  proper  time? — L.  F.  T.,  Lan- 
kershim. 

Your  trees  may  be  upset  by  an  infestation  of 
scale  insects,  but  you  need  answer  to  that  from  ob- 
servation. If  you  apply  to  your  farm  advisor,  whose 
office  is  in  the  court  house  in  Los  Angeles,  he  will 
have  them  examined  for  you.  If  there  are  no  such 
pests,  no  spraying  is  called  for.  It  is  possible  that 
your  trees  are  indulging  in  the  irregular  start, 
which  is  frequent  in  your  part  of  the  State — the 
cause  of  which  has  never  been  demonstrated,  but  is 
believed  to  have  some  relation  to  local  climatic 
conditions.  If  there  is  die-back,  cut  back  to  points 
where  good  and  foliage  are  breakout  out. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  May  10,  1920. 
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Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  04  22.03  43.41  54  44 

Red   Bluff   00  10.60  23.85  88  46 

Sacramento  00  8.85  19.49  84  42 

San  Francisco  00  10.42  21.64  62  46 

San  Jose  00  8.63  16.28  -  78  38 

Fresno  00  8.21  9.25  86  45 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  14.81  19.91  66  42 

Los  Angeles                   .00  12.42  15.36  70  46 

San  Diego  01  8.48  9.75  64  50 

Winnemucca  11  5.98  7.07  76  30 

Reno                                T  5.99  9.70  74  40 

Tonopah   00  2.89  8.90  72  34 
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Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Shippers  Confer 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**  by  W.  S.  Kllllngsworth.) 


That  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selec- 
tion Association  continues  to  meet 
with  hearty  approval  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  evidenced  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  the 
Capitol  at  Sacramento,  May  6.  This 
was  the  third  of  a  series  of  meetings 
being  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  its  purpose  was  to  ascertain 
from  the  various  deciduous  fruit-ship- 
ping organizations,  as  well  as  growers, 
the  varieties  of  fruit,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  well  for  the  nur- 
eryuien  to  propagate.  In  the  April  24 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  there 
appeared  a  detailed  report  of  the  joint 
meeting  with  the  canners  of  the  State, 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Again,  on  May 
8,  there  appeared  a  like  report  of 
their  meeting  with  the  prune  and  apri- 
cot growers  at  San  Jose. 

In  the  writers'  judgment,  the  Sac- 
ramento meeting  was  by  far  the  most 
important.  Now,  in  making  that  dec- 
laration it  is  not  prompted  by  par- 
tiality to  the  shipping  organizations 
from  a  long-standing  connection  with 
that  end  of  the  industry,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  varieties  it 
requires  to  please  the  eye  and  satisfy 
the  taste  of  a  versatile  public. 

The  Sacramento  meeting  was  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Nur- 
serymen's Bud  Selection  Association 
of  California,  called  by  G.  H.  Hecke, 
Director  of  Agriculture,  who  presided. 
Mr.  Hecke  was  pronounced  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  great  benefit  this  or- 
ganization will  accomplish.  He  said: 
"In  many  orchards  there  are  types  of 
fruit  that  are  obsolete,  but  in  many 
instances  these  trees  continue  to  bear 
well  and  the  grower  dislikes  to  take 
them  out.  Again,  we  find  a  number 
of  varieties  listed  in  catalogues  that 
are  practically  the  same,  making  it 
both  useless  and  confusing.  It  should 
resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  the  sur- 


vival of  the  fittest.  With  the  Nur- 
serymen's Bud  Selection  Association, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  we  will  get 
nothing  but  those  buds  known  to  be 
true  to  name,  of  the  best  varieties  and 
the  best  producers.  Mr.  Hecke  then 
introduced  L.  B.  Scott,  who  is  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Bud  Selection 
Association.  He  said  in  part:  "The 
main  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
furnish  all  the  buds  of  all  the  fruit 
varieties  used  by  the  different  nur- 
sery firms  who  are  members  of  the 
association.  In  addition  buds  will  be 
sold  to  any  fruit  grower  who  desires 
to  purchase  them  for  top-working. 
Millard  Sharpe  of  Vacaville,  recog- 
nized authority  on  deciduous  fruit 
varieties,  will  have  charge  of  much  of 
our  field  work. 

When  ami  HOW  to  Begin. 

"We  can  do  very  little  this  year  in 
the  actual  cutting  of  bud  wood,  except 
to  supervise  the  cutting  in  a  general 
way.  We  can,  however,  sift  out  the 
information  we  obtain  regarding  the 
location  of  desirable  orchards  of  each 
variety. 

The  main  problem  at  the  present 
time  is  the  securing  from  the 
various  associations  interested  in  Cali- 
fornia horticulture  an  expression  re- 
garding the  varieties  of  fruits  which 
ought  to  be  developed  as  the  leading 
sorts." 

J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  vice-president  of 
the  association,  was  next  introduced, 
and  explained  the  reason  for  this 
meeting,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  expression  from  the  de- 
ciduous fruit-shipping  organizations 
as  to  the  varieties  they  deemed  best 
should  be  propagated  and  the  percent- 
age of  same.  He  stated  that  some- 
thing like  100  ballots  had  been  mailed 
to  the  different  shipping  organizations 
and  leading  growers  to  obtain  an  ex- 
pression as  to  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  for  shipping,  and  was  surprised 
that  only  about  30  of  these  ballots  had 


Fruit  Growers  -  -  Orchardists 

STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 


Patented  Automatic  Sell-Locking  Device. 

8KBASTOPOL — Weeks  Hdw.  Co. 
SAN  FERNANDO — D.  Z.  Paine  Ilthv.  Co. 
BANTA   PAtXA — Santa  Paula  Hdw  <  o. 
SAN  JOKE — The  Lewis  Co. 
Sl'ISl  N — Suisun   Hdw.   &   Imp.  Co. 
TEHACHAPI — H.  (i.  Downs. 
I  Mill — Cklnh  Farmers'  Club 
VISALIA — S.  Sweet  Company. 
YIICAIPA — Yucalpa   Commercial  Co. 
VACAVILLE — Frank   H.  Buck  Co. 
VACAVILLE — Earl  Fruit  Co. 
VINEBl'RG — John  Ratio  &  Sons. 
WINTERS — Fenley  Mere.  Co.  Inc. 
WINTERS — Producers  F'ruit  Co. 


The  Franklin  Ladder 
Was  Made  For  You 

The  only  Orchard  Ladder  that  won't 
tip  over.  Instantly  adjusted — Auto- 
matically locking — Light  and  strong. 
Avoid  accidents.  Save  time  and  your 
fruit. 

Tour  Dealer  Is  Listed  Below.  Buy 
from  Bim. 

ARROYO  GRANDE — C.  E.  Mosher. 
BANNING — Henry  Pablo. 

BRAWLEV — Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co. 

BI  RBANK — Storey  &  Sons. 

CHINO — Sophcr  Bros. 

ELSINOR — A.  G.  Heck   ndw.  Co. 

ESCONDIDO — Escondldo  Hdw.  Co. 

FRESNO — California  Supply  Co. 

FII.MORE — Hirkey  Bros.  Hdw.  Co. 

FALLBROOK — Fallhrook  Hdw.  Co. 

IIAVWARDS — Russell  Bros. 

IIEMET — Hemet  Hdw.  Co 

KELSEVVILLE — Smith   Si  Jones. 

KINGSBCRG — Olson  Bros. 

LOOMIS — Earl   Fruit  Co. 

LOOMIS — Pioneer  Fruit  Exchange. 

LODI — Pioneer  Fruit  Co. 

LODI — Lodl  Imp.  and  Vehicle  Co. 

LOCKEFORD — Tramantini  Si  Canepa. 

LANKERSHIM — Ed  Hopper 

LITTLE  ROCK — Little  Rock  Mercantile  Co. 

LANCASTER — Valley  Grain  &  Supply  Co. 

MEDFORD.  ORE. — Medford  Fur.  *  Hdw.  Co. 

MODESTO — Pioneer. 

MERCED — R.  Karcroft  &  Sons  Co. 

MADERA — Madera  Hdw.  Co. 

NAPA — H.  Srhwarz  Co. 

NEWCASTLE — Silva    &    Bergtholdt  Co. 

NEWCASTLE — Earl    Fruit  Co. 

NEWCASTLE — Pioneer    Fruit  Exchange. 

NII.ES — Nlles  Hdw.  Co. 

OAkHI  KST — C.  W.  Meyers 

OWKNSMOITH — Hydcn    Hdw.  Co. 

ONTARIO — Freemlre  *  Nichols. 

PENKVN — Penryn  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n. 

POMONA — Ranchers'  Mfjr.  Co. 

PALMDALS — E.  P.  Mould. n. 

ROSEVILI.E — Johnson  Furniture  A  Hdw.  Co. 

REEDLEY — Reedley  Plumbing  Si  Electric  Co. 

REDI.ANDS — F.  J.  Grasell   Hdw.  Co. 

Rl  ALTO — II.  ('.  Kingman. 

STOCKTON — r.  Corhella 

SAN  LEA  N  DKO — Jos.  Herrscher. 


ACME    LADDER  COMPANY 


1S9  Augrusta  St   Phone,  Pico  3300. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


received  sufficient  recognition  to  en- 
able them  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
office  of  the  association,  and  those 
that  did — a  few,  at  least — were  far 
apart  in  their  opinions.  As  an  ex- 
ample, sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  of 
those  who  voted  on  cherry  varieties 
favored  cutting  out  the  Governor 
Wood  variety. 

Cherry  Growers  Demur. 
A  number  of  the  leading  cherry 
growers  and  shippers  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting,  and  they  at  once 
took  issue  on  such  a  move.  They  ar- 
gued that  for  no  other  reason  than 
good  for  pollination,  the  Governor 
Wood  should  be  retained,  and  for  can- 
ning purposes  it  makes  a  good  substi- 
tute for  other  white  cherries.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  Governor 
Wood  should  remain  on  the  list  for  a 
limited  number  to  be  propagated. 
There  was  quite  a  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuing  to  propa- 
gate the  Purple  Guigne  and  Knights 
Early  Black,  on  account  of  inferiority 
in  size  as  well  as  flavor.  W.  D.  Ben- 
nett. Sales  Manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  and  Wilmer  Sieg,  Of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  ar- 
gued that  those  varieties  were  infe- 
rior, as  they  wanted  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter flavored  cherry  for  the  early  ship- 
ments, as  the  Eastern  buyers  are  tired 
paying  $10  per  pound  for  skin  and 
pit.  F.  B.  McKevitt,  Jr.,  of  Vacaville, 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  Burbank 
cherry,  saying  that  it  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Guigne  or  Knights  Early, 
and  the  Chapman  was  also  of  supe- 
rior quality  and  flavor.  The  varieties 
selected  were  Tartarian,  Burbank, 
Bing,  Royal  Anne,  Chapman,  and 
Black  Oregon.  Those  eliminated  were 
Rockport,  Centennial  and  Giant.  The 
objection  to  the  Giant  is  that  all  of  its 
fruit  grows  in  a  cluster  near  the  end 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  wqrst  feature  is, 
it  softens  very  quickly  after  being 
picked.  The  Abundance  and  Nonpareil 
varieties  were  dropped  on  account  of 
their  being  identical  with  the  Bing. 

Varieties  Determined. 

When  the  matter  of  selection  of 
early  varieties  of  peaches  came  up,  ev- 
erybody talked.  There  was  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  "which  was 
what."  After  tearing  the  little  in- 
sipid Mayflower,  Alexander,  Briggs 
Red  May  and  Sneed,  "limb  from  limb," 
the  Mayflower  was  selected  as  the  ear- 
liest variety,  and  the  Alexander  as  the 
early  variety,  dropping  out  Briggs  Red 
May  and  Sneed.  Like  the  cherry, 
the  early  peach  wants  to  be  of 
a  better  texture  and  flavor  than 
those  now  propagated.  There  was 
talk  of  dropping  out  the  Hales 
Early.  Again  the  sales  managers 
came  to  the  rescue  of  another  variety 
that  has  weathered  abusive  handling 
and  yet  made  good,  even  though  badly 
discolored  by  careless  pickers  and 
packers.  The  one  thing  in  favor  of 
the  Hales  Early  is  the  great  Pacific 
Coast  demand.  When  handled  careful- 
ly they  go  through  in  fine  shape. 

Triumph  was  next  to  remain  on  the 
list,  while  June  Elberta,  which  ripens 
at  the  same  time,  was  dropped.  The 
Early  Elberta,  Elberta  and  J.  H.  Hale 
were  next  on  the  carpet.  After  much 
discussion  as  to  "who's  who,"  there 
being  such  a  similarity,  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  three  varieties  but 
ship  all  under,  the  name  of  Elberta. 
At  this  point  the  Early  Crawford  and 
Foster  had  their  inning,  and  to  say  the 
least,  we  were  very  much  surprised 
when  it  was  decided  that,  owing  to 
the  striking  resemblance  of  the  afore- 
said, the  Foster  might  retain  its  iden- 
tity but  its  name  would  be  abolished; 
so  henceforth  and  forevermore  It  is 
elected  to  masquerade  under  the 
"nom  de  plume"  of  Early  Crawford. 

At  the  opportune  time  we  arc  going 
to  put  In  an  application  for  a  day 
off,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
the  Nursery  Bud  expert  into  a  Foster 
peach  orchard  in  Sutsun  Valley.  So- 
lano county,  and  when  we  lodge  him 
under  one  of  those  trees,  now  ap- 
proaching the  •  half-century  mark, 
when  he  is  able  to  leave,  we  will  miss 
our  guess  if  he  admits  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  peach  grown  as  the  Early 
Crawford.  The  Salway  looked  as 
though  it  was  going  to  be  In  dis- 
favor, but  after  much  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  as  there  was  always 
more  or  less  demand  for  a  late  peach 


it  might  remain  on  the  list. 

Plum  Varieties  that  Survived. 

In  the  discussion  of  plum  varieties 
the  Gaviota  came  in  for  a  little  drub- 
bing, and  the  Wickson  didn't  get  by 
without  some  comment  on  its  lack  of 
production.  However,  it  was  decided 
that  both  should  remain  on  the  list 
The  old  timer,  once  a  king  in  its  day. 
the  Satsuma,  appeared  in  the  lime- 
light and  asked  for  recognition.  Some 
were  so  uncharitable  as  to  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Satsuma  was  a  back 
number  before  we  registered  in  the 
fruit  game  in  California;  however,  it 
was  not  to  be  downed,  for  the  gentle- 1 
men  of  the  sales  agencies  said  that  I 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  Sat- 
suma, but  there  were  very  few  grown. 
It  was  decided  that  they  be  propagated 
for  the  home  garden. 

The  Giant  was  eliminated,  as  it 
comes  in  competition  with  the  North- 
west. The  Hungarian,  being  consid- 
ered the  better  bearer,  was  adopted. 
The  Becky  Smith,  a  Millard  Sharp* 
production,  was  spoken  of  very  high!} 
and  will  be  anions;  the  first  to  be  prop- 
agated. The  plum  varieties  adopted 
are:  Anita,  Beauty,  Botan,  California 
Blue,  Burbank,  Climax,  Diamond,  Gav- 
iota, Grand  Duke.  Hungarian,  Kelsey 
President,  Santa  Rosa,  Satsuma,  Trag- 
edy and  Wickson. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  ovei 
the  Apricot.  Some  said  this  and  som* 
said  that  about  the  Royal  and  Blen- 
heim, but  our  mutual  friend,  Geo.  C 
RoediiiK,  in  a  jocular  way,  told  the 
assemblage  where  to  "head  in"  on  the 
Royal  and  Blenheim  discussion,  which 
was  to  the  (fleet  that  they  wen 
one  and  the  same  'cot.  However,  tht 
Royal,  Blenheim  and  Tilton  apricotf 
were  adopted. 

Tear  Varieties  Selected. 

There  was  a  minor  discussion  OB 
certain  pears  to  lie  discarded.  How- 
ever, the  principal  point  was  to  select 
a  good  pear  coming  in  before  the  Bart-' 
lett.  The  l.awson  and  Comit  were 
mentioned,  but  no  action  was  taken 
either  of  them.  The  varieties  selec 
were:  Bartlett,  Wilder.  Winter  Ne 
Buerre  Bosc,  Buerre  Clairgeau 
Buerre  d'Anjou,  Clout,  Forelle,  MOT- 
ceau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Cornice  ant 
Easter  Buerre.  There  was  much  dis 
cussion  about  the  bearing  qualities  Ol 
many  of  the  Winter  pears;  however 
practically  all  of  those  varieties  wen 
adopted. 

Of  the  quinces.  Pineapple  and  Vat 
Demon  varieties  were  adopted.  Thf 
persimmon  varieties  adopted  were  th< 
Tane-Nashie,  Haehiya  and  Hyakume. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourn** 
to  be  called  to  order  again  by  Bi 
rector  of  Agriculture  Geo.  C.  Hecke 
who  explained  that  the  purpose  foi 
which  the  subsequent  meeting  was 
called  was  to  get  an  expression  0 
opinion  from  the  growers  and  ship 
ping  organizations  represented,  as  t< 
whether  any  action  should  be  taken  i: 
the  matter  of  shipment  of  apric*t> 
that  were  not  up  to  the  standardiza 
tlon  requirements. 

It  was  stated  with  authority  thai 
practically  the  entire  apricot  crop 
more  or  less  spotted  with  sho' 
fungus,  which  would  prevent  : 
ment  in  the  standard  crate.   Then  th( 
question  was  asked  if  that  could  no 
be  gotten  around  by  shipping  in  th< 
twenty-pound  Los  Angeles  lug.  Tha 
suggestion  started  something  inline 
diately.  W.  D.  Bennett,  sales  manage! 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  "ri: 
to  the  occasion,"  and  told  them  jus 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  such  ai 
unwise  and  dan  serous  suggestion.  Hi 
said:    "The    fruit-shipping  concern: 
have  labored  persistently  to  Introduo 
the   bulk   package   containing  fane: 
fruit,  and  they  have  at  last  gainei 
the  favor  of  the  trade,  who  have  takei 
kindly  to  this  package,  and  the  ship 
ping  concerns  are  doing  all  in  thai: 
power  to  educate  the  grower  to 
nothing  into  these  packages  but 
best  fruit,  and  now,  because  we  i 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  second- 
apricot,  some  growers  are  so  anxww 
to  ahip  they  are  willing  to  take  i 
chance  of  undoing  what  we  have  triei 
so  long  to  accomplish." 

Mr.  Bennett's  remarks  were  cheer* 
to  the  echo,  and  we  are  of  the  opinioi 
that  nothing  more  will  be  heard. 0 
second  grade  fruit  of  any  kind  belW 
shipped  In  Los  Angeles  lugs. 


ship 
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Greater  Tire  Mileage  and— the 

Goodyear  Service  Plan 


FABRIC  RREAK 


A  fabric  break  may  be  repaired  on  the  road  by  using  the  Rim-Cut  Patch 
without  cement.  It  should  he  vulcanized  later.  If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be 
worth  vulcanizing,  a  satisfactory  repair  can  be  made  by  using;  the  Rim-Cut 
°atch  and  CEMENTING  IT  IN  with  Goodyear  C-35  Patching  Cement. 


RIM-CUT  PATCH  BEING  INSERTED 


To  do  this  follow  these  directions:  First  be  sure  that  the  fabric  at  the  break 
is  dry;  then  clean  the  inside  of  the  tire  at  the  break  with  gasoline:  after  it 
is  dry  apply  two  coats  of  C-35  Patching  Cement,  allowing  each  to  dry.  Give 
the  outstde  of  the  patch  the  same  treatment;  insert  the  patch  by  seating  the 


REPAIR  COMPLETE 


toe  of  the  tire  bead  in  the  crease  in  the  patch  wing.  Now  work  the  patch  down 
all  the  way  across  the  tire,  pressing  tt  down  firmly  and  smoothly,  and  then 
adjust  the  other  wing  of  the  patch  around  the  other  bead.  For  cord  tires,  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Patch  is  the  ideal  tire  saver  to  use. 


EVERY  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  like  the 
Rim-Cut  Patch  illustrated,  is  designed 
to  insure  that  greater  mileage  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

To  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  and 
the  convenience  of  their  distribution,  this 
plan  adds  effective  means  of  prolonging  the 
usefulness  of  injured  tires. 

In  the  case  of  a  fabric  break,  for  example,  it 
provides  in  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch  a 
dependable  emergency  repair  which  protects 


the  tire  until  a  permanent  repair  can  be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  tire  savers,  the  Goodyear 
Service  Plan  provides  also  tire  conservation 
lessons,  instructive  advertising  and  the  help- 
ful advice  of  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers 
everywhere. 

Take  fulladvantage  then  of  the  Goodyear  Serv- 
ice Plan.  Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  for  the  Conservation  Bulletins;  use  his 
advice;  keep  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  in  your  car 
— these  are  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 
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The  FRUIT  CROWDS 

Tor  tree  planting 
genuine  Can!?  is 
most  saftistactoiy" 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used . hundreds  of  ions  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.   They  have  proved  , 
that  blasting  with   genuine   Giant   Powders   provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage   capacity   and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

Yoa  will  mnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  jt  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Evert/thing  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver.  Los  Angeles,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Boost  Your 
Bank  Book! 


Thousands  of  the  big  progressive  orchards  are 
now  equipped  with  Security  Ladders.  The  owners 
of  these  orchards  are  constantly  proving  that  the 
Security  Ladder  actually  cuts  picking  costs.  Built 
of  Douglas  fir  exclusively,  the  Security  is  held  by 
a  grip  of  light  steel  *at  each  step  end.  This  steel 
grip  absolutely  prevents  wobble,  enables  the  picker 
to  do  a  bigger  day's  work  and  cuts  picking  costs. 
Get  Security  Ladders  from  your  dealer,  or  let  me 
ship  you  two  or  more  on  approval — I  prepay  the 
freight — if  not  satisfied  with  ladders,  send  them 
back — you  will  be  out  nothing.  I've  shipped 
hundreds  on  approval — not  one  ever  came  back. 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 


Manufacturer 


6-ft., 


M  .Ml  8-ft. 

10-ft. ....  $7.00 


S.-,.so 


Write  for  new  folder  jnst  out 


505  Lankershim  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
si  Franklin  St.,  Oakland 


190%  of  the 
>  Rhubarb 

grown  in  Southern  California  is  Wagner's  Im- 


RHUBARB 


proved  Giant — Growers  making  over  $1000 
first  year.  Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
planting.  May.  June  and  July  best  months  to 
plant  for  crop  next  winter.  Get  plants  true  to 
name  from  the  originator,  J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


Orchard  Pest  Control  the  Best  Insurance 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres.  by  W.  S.  Kllllngsworth.) 

We  feel  sure  the  experienced  or-   March  1,  when  the  buds 
chardist  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
timely  application  of  spray  is  the  best 


442-444  San  Home  St 
San   Francisco,  Cat. 


insurance  that  can  be  placed  on  a 
prospective  crop.  Our  experience  in 
such  work  is  of  long  standing,  and  the 
beneficial*  results  always  .attained 
prompts  us  to  continue  cAir  fight 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  beneficial  results, 
derived  from  a  practice  of  keeping 
ahead  of  a  pest  from  year  to  year 
through  careful  attention  to  spraying, 
is  not  thoroughly  recognized  by  many 
growers.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  orchardists  with  extra 
large  holdings  to  slight  their  pest  con- 
trol work.  This  is  more  noticeable  in 
years  when  the  crop  is  light.  The  ex- 
cuse for  such  neglect  was  that  owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  crop  it  would 
be  time  and  money  uselessly  contrib- 
uted in  spraying  a  barren  waste,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  because  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  fruit,  such 
would  likewise  apply  to  the  crop  of 
pests;  but  not  so,  the  pests  are 
there  and  if  on  account  of  climatic 
conditions  they  are  unable  to 
"weather"  it  through  until  another 
season,  their  progeny  will. 

Plan  a  Spraying  Schednle. 

A "  spraying  schedule  sufficiently 
adequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  con- 
trolling orchard  pests  should  be  in- 
cluded in  thfe  yearly  budget  of  cost  of 
operation,  and  the  grower  should  see 
to  it  that  the  sprays  are  applied  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  off 
season  for  crop  production.  From  our 
experience  we  know  that  the  spray- 
ing schedule,  which  of  necessity  must 
be  sufficiently  adequate  to  effect  pest 
control,  can  be  reduced,  provided,  how- 
ever, the  different  orchard  sections 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  reliable 
superintendent,  who  from  a  study  of 
the  different  orchard  troubles,  is  in  a 
position  to  know  which  section  might 
be  omitted.  If  in  his  judgment  certain 
sections  may  be  safely  overlooked,  it 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time  as  well  as  money  and 
material. 

Then  again,  there  are  certain  sea- 
sons when  it  is  necessary  to  make  ex- 
tra applications  of  spray,  owing  to 
factors  occurring  which  favor  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  a  certain  pest. 
This,  of  course,  again  saves  the 
grower  a  reasonable  cash  outlay. 

The  Costs  of  Neglect 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are 
the  costs  of  neglect?  Neglect  in  the 
form  of  omitting  a  single  spray  has 
often  been  more  expensive  through  the 
loss  of  fruit  than  if  the  entire  spray 
program  had  been  omitted.  A  con- 
crete example  of  such  was  called  to 
the  writer's  attention  while  on  a  re- 
cent tour  of  crop  inspection.  It  was 
an  orchard,  we  would  judge,  twentv 
years  old.  The  ground  had  been  well 
cultivated,  and  the  trees  had  taken  on 
a  fine  growth,  but  on  careful  exam- 
ination we  found  that  *the  crop  of 
pears  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  thrips.  Upon  inquiry  we 
learned  that  the  trees  had  been 
sprayed.  We  had  no  cause  for  doubt- 
ing the  word  of  our  informant,  but  the 
question  was.  When,  and  with  what 
were  they  sprayed?  We  naturally  as- 
sumed that  the  regular  formula  used 
in  destroying  thrips  was  used,  but  to 
have  been  effective  it  should  have  been 
applied  the  first  time  not  later  than 


had  com- 
menced to  swell.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prior  to  that  time  the  buds  should 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  thrips  the 
spray  should  have  been  applied  at 
once. 

Penetration  tn  Spraying. 

In  spraying  for  thrips  it  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  the  fineness- of  the 
spray  as  it  is  to  get  gn  at  penetration. 
The  pressure  should,  therefore,  never 
be  allowed  to  run  below  200  pounds 
and  the  angle  nozzle  should  be  held 
close  to,  and  the  spray  thrown  di- 
rectly into  the  buds.  The  material 
used  should  be  some  one  of  the  oil 
emulsions — prepared  by  a  number  of 
different  concerns  in  the  State — 8  gal- 
lons: Black  Leaf  "40,"  one  pint; 
water,  200  gallons. 

At  least  three  applications  are  nec- 
essary to  make  the  work  effective.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  F.  B.  McKevitt,  Jr„ 
tnld  the  writer  that  on  certain  por- 
tions of  their  pear  orchards  at  Vaca- 
ville,  where  the  thrips  looked  as 
though  they  "would  not  down,"  they 
sprayed  six  times.  He  attributes  the 
lack  of  control  largely  to  continued 
rainy  weather,  just  at  the  time  the 
thrips  were  doing  most  damage.  Not 
but  what  the  spray  material  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  but  the 
land  was  too  soft  to  allow  travel  over 
it  The  second  spraying  should  fol- 
low five  to  ten  days  later,  which  will 
be  usually  just  after  the  first  cluster 
buds  of  the  pears  are  spreading,  and 
when  the  first  petals  begin  to  show  on 
prunes  and  cherries. 

The  third  spraying  is  to  kill  the 
white  larvae,  which   can   be  plainly 
seen  if  in  sufficient  quantity  to  rtfl 
quire  spraying.    These  white  larvae  I 
feed  on  the  fruit  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  so  that  spraying 
should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  j 
tree  and  continue  upwards.    Let  jM 
again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  high  pressure  is  nec- 
essary and  the  trees  should  be  thor- 
oughly drenched.    In  spraying  pear 
trees  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  added 
to  the  last  spraying,  as  it  is  then  time 
to   begin   a  crusade   against   codlin  | 
moth,  using  the  following:  "Zinc  arV 
senate  powder,"  6  pounds.   Should  the 
arsenate  paste  be  used  it  will  require 
10  pounds.    This,  of  course,  goes  into 
the  200  gallons  of  water  in  tank  that 
already  has  the  thrips  formula.  The 
paste  should  be  thinned  with  water 
and  worked  into  a  smooth  cream  be- 
fore being  placed  in  the  spray  tankj 

Don't  ( 'amble  In  Methods. 


J 


A  spray  program  is  only  a  logls, 
method  constructed,  by  which  means 
a  given  disease  or  insect  pest  may  be 
controlled.  The  average  orchardist  is 
not  sufficiently  qualified  to  alter  this 
plan  of  attack,  which  has  been  con- 
structed to  meet  the  exigencies 
curring  in  the  natural  development  of 
the  pest.  However,  should  these  plans 
be  altered  without  consultation  with 
a  specialist  who  knows  the  exact  con- 
ditions he  immediately  discards  a 
sure  thing  for  an  unknown  quantity. 
In  other  words,  he  assumes  a  gam- 1 
bier's  chance — and  it's  only  luck  if 
he  wins.  In  the  old  established  pear 
sections  of  the  State — the  Sacramento 
river  for  example — there  is  no  gam- 
bling along  these  lines  to  be  found: 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  sections  familiar  to  the 
writer. 


THE    REAL    BERRY    PRICES  AT 
8EBAST0P0L. 


The  highest  offer  for  strawberries 
in  large  quantities  at  Sebastopol  up 
to  the  end  of  April  was  $280  per  ton, 
according  to  S.  W.  Horton  of  H.  A. 
Baker,  the  biggest  buyer  outside  the 
Sebastopol  Berry  Growers,  Inc.  Lo- 
gans not  long  ago  advanced  from  $220 
to  $250  per  ton,  while  Lawtons  and 
Mammoths  commanded  $150.  Higher 
prices  than  these  were  paid  for 
small  lots  to  be  handled  carefully 
for  shipment  to  the  city  in  chests, 
but  the  extra  bother  made  the  extra 
price  none  too  attractive.    The  Berry 


Growers  finish  payment  after  the 
of  the  season;  so  it  is  not  known  how 
their  returns  will  compare  this  year 
with  the  independent  prices  mentioned 
The  former  were  higher  last  yeai 
than  the  independent  prices. 

The  yield  of  all  varieties  in  the  dis 
trict  promises  big,  according  to  Mr 
Horton,  though  acreage  is  reducef 
partly  by  orchard  trees  crowding 
berries  out,  and  partly  by  disease, 
pecially  on  the  Logan  vines.  Growers 
however,  are  now  replanting  lo 
and  are  spraying  them.  This  was 
ommended  several  years  ago  In  Ps 
Rtiral  Press  on  the  basis  of  the  * 
perience  of  M.  J.  Monlz. 
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The  Farmer  Has  Got  To  Take 
Matters  In  His  Own  Hands 

—isn't  it  about  time  to  RUN  YOUR  OWN  FARM  in  your 
own  way?  You've  got  to  cut  costs.  No  matter  how  much 
you  gef  for  what  you  raise,  you  can't  make  money  if  it  takes 
all  you  make  to  buy  feed  for  your  horses  and  your  hands  and 
to  pay  wages.  Horses  and  Farm  Help  will  eat,  are  eating,  up 
your  profits  faster  than  you  can  possibly  make  them.  Find 
out  ALL  ABOUT  THE 


We  sell  a  specially  made  lighting  set  with  the  VtUitor. 
— 7~ 


THB  ^SSrWKSK 
MIDWEST 
ENGINE  CO. 
'-'"'Martindala  Av. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Gentlemen:    Please  scad  me 
without  obligation,  on  my  part 
the  information  oo  the  Utihtor 
checked  below: 


I  Booklet 
"Beatint  the  Oarae" 


I  Who  it  my 
I  nearest  dealer? 


Ill  you  will  give  us  the  information  requested 
below  we  will  be  better  able  to  show  you  bow  the 
Utilitor  lit*  your  particular  problem.) 


A  belt  use— operat- 
ing butter  chum. 


A  Practical  Substitute  for  Horse  or 
Mule  Power 

Here  is  our  statement  that  you,  yourself  can 
VERIFY: 

The  Utilitor  is  a  mechanical,  handy  man  and  gasoline 
driven  horse  COMBINED.  It  can  pull  as  much  as  any 
horse.  It  plows,  harrows,  discs,  cultivates,  hauls — doe3 
all  the  work  of  one  horse. 

— and  the  work  of  a  gasoline  engine  besides.  It 
will  run  your  pump  for  filling  watering  troughs  anywhere 
on  the  farm,  drive  a  cream  separator,  churn,  cut  wood. 

Will  Work  in  the  Field  all  Day  and  Help 
Light  Your  House  at  Night 

We  have  a  farm  lighting  set  especially  meant  to  be 
charged  by  means  of  the  Utilitor,  and  this  feature,  because 
of  its  tremendous  saving,  is  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

You,  yourself,  will  find  many  new  uses  for  the  Utilitor 
after  you  get  it  on  your  farm. 


You  Can  See  a  Utilitor  Work  Before  You 
Buy  It 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it  till  you  know  all  about 
it — who  makes  it,  what  it  will  do  on  your  farm,  how 
quickly  you  can  get  spare  parts  if  anything  should  break, 
and  all  the  various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  And  tha 
quickest  way  to  get  this  information  is  to  write  for  this 
little  FREE  booklet,  "Beating  the  Game,"  which  we  will 
send  you  if  you  will  fill  out  this  coupon.  You  are  not  in 
any  way  obligated.  Fill  the  coupon  out  TODAY — NOW. 


Dealers  Are  Selling  Utilitors 

Farmers,  fruit  raisers  and  truck  gardeners  are 
buying  Utilitors  because  this  machine  is  a  neces- 
sity. We  want  the  right  dealer  representation  in 
open  territory.  You  want  active  merchandise.  The 
Utilitor  is  the  most  active  merchandise  on  the 
market  today.  Write  or  wire  us  today  for  our 
selling  plan. 


I  am  rai 
Level!. 
Name 
Ciiy__ 


-acres.  I  have  under  cultivation, 
_____  Nature  ol  soil  _ 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A 
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Grape  Growers  Exchange  to  Organize 


(Written  for  Faciflc  Rural  Tress.) 


On  May  1  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Organization  Committee  of  the 
California  Grape  Growers'  Exchange; 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  the  purport 
of  which  is  as  follows:  The  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  proposed  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Growers'  Exchange  at  a 
meeting  of  such  committee  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  1,  recommends, 
after  a  complete  review  of  the 
organization  work  accomplished  to 
this  date,  that  the  proposed  Exchange 
proceed  to  make  itself  a  reality.  Find- 
ings and  recommendations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  membership  meeting  which 
will  be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
15,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Phelan  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  this  meeting  the  members 
of  the  Exchange  will  either  ratify  or 
reject  the  action  of  the  committee. 
The  action  taken  at  this  meeting  will 


be  final  as  to  the  Juture  of  the  Ex- 
change. Should  the  membership 
ratify  the  action  of  the  Organization 
Committee,  it  will  proceed  at  once  to 
elect  its  Board  of  Directors.  We  are 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  high  prices  being  offered  for 
wine  grapes  will  be  the  means  of 
causing  some  growers  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  solicitations  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  organization  work  of  the 
Grape  Growers'  Exchange,  which  may 
prove  disastrous  in  the  end.  If  the 
wine  grape  growers  will  heed  the 
advice  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  mill  in  marketing  their  products 
at  random,  but  are  now  enjoying  the 
beneficial  results  of  co-operation,  they 
will  prevent  the  wiping  out  of  an  in- 
dustry that  has  taken  years  of  labor 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  bring  it  to 
the  present  high  state  of  production. 


Vegetable  Shipping  Assn  Progresses 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.) 


Members  of  the  recently  organized 
Merced  Growers'  Packing  Ass'n  at 
Merced  are  the  first  vegetable  growers 
in  the  State  to  make  up  their  final 
shipping  pack  in  a  packing  house  and 
right  at  the  point  from  which  ship- 
ment is  made.  Zucini  squash,  early 
red  onions,  red  and  white  garlic,  and 
tomatoes  are  the  only  vegetables 
handled  by  the  association.  The 
season  for  the  squash  opens  May  10, 


The  grape  growers  have  but  to  consult 
the  citrus,  pear,  peach,  apricot  and 
prune,  raisin,  almond  and  walnut 
growers  of  the  State  to  learn  what 
organization  has  accomplished.  With- 
out an  exception,  these  organizations 
have  passed  through  the  same  diffi- 
culties now  threatening  the  grape 
growers — destruction  from  lack  of  co- 
operation. 


HIGH     TENSION  MAGNETO 

Stay  Out  of  Trouble 


SERVICE    STATIONS    IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersflrld 

Chlco 
El  Centra 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Hanford 
Lindsay 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Anfreles 

Lone  Beach 

Marysrllle 

Merced 

Modesto 

Oakland 

Oxnard 

Pasadena 

Red  lands 

Red  Bluff 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

8.  Luis  Obispo 

S.  Bernardino 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Crur 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 

Taft 

Tulare 

Vlsalia 

Willows 


Bakersfleld  i  .nr.  &  Auto 
Sup.  Co. 

\  i  i    ll  .in  &  Fordyce 
C.  E.  Cogging 
Hair's  Garage 
Klec.  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Cousins  Tractor  Co. 
Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co, 
K.  A.  Featherstone 

Bosch-Rayfteld  Serv.  & 
Supply  Co. 

A.  C  Walker 

n.  W.  Roberts  El.  Wks. 

Lonnsbury  &  Shaffer 

Frank  Andrews 

Motor  Car  Elec.  Co. 

Herbert  Hodges 

Guar.  Auto  Elec.  Wks. 

Ray  Ignition  Works 

Harman's   Elec.  Ma- 
chine Wks. 

Mission  Auto  Elec.  Co. 

Kimball  Upson  Co. 

Sac'to  Motors  Serv.  Co. 

Salinas  Auto  Elec.  Co. 

Young  &  Chamberlain 

Amer.  Bosch  Mag.  Corp. 

Auto  Elec.  Serv.  Co. 

California  Garage 

Snyder  &  Bell 

Orange  Co.  Ignition  Wks 

West.  Mnii.  &  Fdry  Co. 

Jensen  Bros.  Auto.  Co. 

L.  A  T.  Co. 

W.  S.  Maxwell  Co. 

Maxwell  &  Thompson 

Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co. 

Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co. 

Automotor  Service  Sta. 


:ni h  &  G  Sta. 

7th  St.  *  Bdwy 
409  Main  St. 
«lth  &  D  Sta. 
1347  Tan  Ness  Ave. 
110  E.  7th  St. 
183  N.  8w.  Briar  Av. 
008  S.  L.  A.  St. 
032  S.  L.  A.  St. 

352  American  Ave, 
aZS  D.  Street 
62S  M.  Street 
714  9th  Street 
2324-2330  Bdwy 
317  N.  Oth  St. 
97  W.  Colorado  St. 
3rd  A  i  .1  i  n-  Sta. 
000   Main  St. 

400  Main  St. 
(iOO-611  K.  St. 
813-17  L.  St. 
Alisal  St. 
13IO  Fifth  St. 
1262-72  Post  St. 
471-0  So.  1st  St. 
879  Hlguera  St. 
337-9  F.  Street 
302  E.  Fifth  St. 
f  ota  A  Anacapa  Sts. 
Front  A  Cooper  Sta. 
300  4th  Street 
207-9  N.  Eldorado 
Center  Street 


203  N.  Tehama  St. 


If  your  engine  does  lay  down  it  is  always  at  the  worst 
possible  time— isn't  that  true? 

Now  if  you'll  think  a  minute,  you'll  realize  that  there  is 
one  way  you  can  guard  against  your  gas  engine  tie-ups 
whether  it  is  your  stationery  engine,  automobile,  truck 
or  tractor— and  that  is  to  get  the  moat  dependable  ig- 
nition known — BOSCH ! 

Bosch  High  Tension  Ignition  has  been  recognized  since 
the  beginning  of  gas  engines  as  the  supreme  ignition  from 
every  viewpoint-dependability-service-economy-power. 

You  can  get  the  world's  most  dependable  ignition  by 
insisting  on  Bosch  when  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  gas 
engine,  or  by  having  the  nearest  Bosch  service  station 
put  it  on  your  present  engine. 

Protect  Your  Power  Be  Satisfied         Specify  Bosch 

300  Strvtct  StaHtnt   in  300  Ctnfri 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Springfield,  Mass. 
Brauck,,:   New  York    -    Chicago    •    Detroit    -    San  Francisco 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  • 


IGNITION   SYSTEM  gg] 

ARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -   MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC.  mOLJ 


onions  and  garlic  on  May  15,  and  for 
the  tomatoes  about  June  1,  the  season 
being  15  days  later  than  normal  for 
the  latter. 

Up  till  this  year  the  Merced  section 
has  been  a  big  consignment  district. 
The  growers  had  not  been  organized 
and  each  one  had  shipped  his  own 
crop  by  express  in  small  lots  and  fol- 
lowed no  set  standards.  One  of  the 
first  things  this  association  did  was  to 
appoint  a  local  shipping  firm  as  its 
sole  distributor,  giving  its  managers 
the  right  to  call  upon  every  member 
to  deliver  his  pro  rata  of  the  produce 
at  the  packing  house  at  just  the  time 
needed.  In  this  way  a  central  man- 
agement has  been  provided  which 
guarantees  sufficient  bulk  for  carload 
lots  at  the  right  time  and  also  serves 
as  the  first  step  toward  standardizing 
the  packs.  Practically  all  shipments 
are  to  be  made  with  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express. 

Each  grower  hauls  his  own  produce 
to  the  packing  house  in  the  Santa  Fe 
yards,  which  is  centrally  located  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  every  ranch. 
Here  each  load  is  individually  graded 
and  packed  and  shipped  at  once. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  division 
of  the  tomato  crop  into  standard 
grades  in  California.  This  is  now  be- 
ing done  by  putting  up  two  grades, 
standard  and  fancy.  Tomatoes  are  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  being  packed 
in  the  30-pound  Los  Angeles  lug  box, 
instead  of  the  20-pound  peach  box 
always  used  before.  This  pack  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  retailers  in 
many  places  because  of  the  labor  it 
saves  in  handling,  its  decrease  in 
spoilage,  and  its  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  squash  is  being  packed  in 
20-pound  peach  boxes.  The  onions 
and  garlic  are  packed  in  sacks  right 
in  the  field,  since  packing  for  appear- 
ance sake  is  not  necessary  with  this 
crop. 

In  endeavoring  to  put  all  business 
transactions  of  this  association  with 
its  members  Upon  as  much  of  a  cash 
basis  as  possible  the  distributors, 
Hunt,  Jewett  &  Bontz,  make  up  three- 
day  pools  of  all  shipments.  Each 
Wednesday  every  member  receives  a 
check  for  his  share  of  the  shipments 
made  during  both  the  pools  of  the 
previous  week,  pro  rata  according  to 
the  percentage  of  the  different  grade 
stuff  he  had  shipped  in  those  pools. 
This  check  only  covers  his  share  of 
the  amount  at  that  time  collected  on 
those  pools.  Then  as  soon  as  all  col- 
lections are  made  on  each  pool  it  is 
closed  and  the.  member  receives  the 
remainder  due  him  on  that  pool.  He 
receives  still  a  third  dividend  on  every 
pool  with  which  he  shipped,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  after  all  bills  against 
the  association  are  taken  up.  This 
comes  from  a  fund  contributed  pro- 
portionately by  each  shipper  as  ship- 
ments are  made,  which  is  used  to 
cover  losses  by  condemnation,  bad 
bills,  operating  expenses,  and  dis- 
tributor's commission.  Short-time 
pools  give  each  shipper  a  fairer 
chance  and  prevents  loss  to  those 
who  might  ship  to  catch  the  top  of  the 
market  by  any  immediate  slump,  as 
often  occurs.  Present  indications 
point  to  an  excellent  crop  on  all  these 
vegetables. 


FROST  DID  LITTLE  DAMAGE  TO 
GRAPES. 


The  damage  by  frost  to  grape-vines 
in  some  localities  has  proven  to  be  of 
little  consequence.  The  vines  were 
not  far  enough  advanced;  even  in 
cases  where  they  were,  new  shoots 
will  take  the  place  of  those  that  were 
killed.  It  is  a  yearly  occurrence  in 
many  sections  of  the  grape  belt  to 
have  vines  frosted,  but  losses,  if  any, 
are  very  slight.  , 


The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  will  spend 
12,000,000  this  year  in  enlarging  its 
icing  facilities.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  4,000  new  refrigerator  cars  pre- 
viously announced  which  will  cost 
approximately  $16,000,000. 
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The  greatest  discovery  of  the 
day.  Kills  ALlT'the  pests 
with  one  operation.  From 
special  formula  by  Prof. 
Ralph  £.  Smith  of  U.  of  C. 

We  are 
exclnsive  distributors. 

Use  NIAGARA  DUSTING 
MACHINES  for  best  results. 


Established  1871 

Seed*  Plant  Co 

N.E.  Cornei" 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


JOHNSTON^ 

TURBINE  i^'il 
PUHP' 


Ask  for  Folder  No.  7 
and  name  of  nearest 
representative. 


AMERICAN    WELL    &    PROSPECTING  CO., 
407  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


RELIANCE  IRRIGATION 
METERS 

THIS  IS  THE  TEAR 

This  accurate  recording-  Meter  is  easy  to 
install  in  old  wiers,  open  ditches  and  pipe 
lines.  The  price  is  reasonable  and  Reliance 
Meters  are  fast  replacing  all  old-type  meas- 
uring devices.  Every  water  company  and 
User  of  irrigation  meters  should  investigate 
Immediately  the  Reliance  Meter  and  this 
will  mean  that  you  will  be  a  user  and  a 
booster.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue, 
prices,  etc.  Address 

RANDALL    CONTROL  & 
HYDROMETRIC  CO.. 
025  Central  Bid*.,  Los  Angeles 

(Agents  Wanted) 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  Santa  Clara  Valley  heads  the 
list  of  interior  valleys  for  a  large 
prune  production. 

Offers  of  $60  to  $65  a  ton  for  wine 
grapes  is  inducing  Sonoma  County 
grape  men  to  sign  up  contracts  for  the 
coming  crop. 

Wheatland's  peach  crop  this  year 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  community,  according  to  informa- 
tion given  out  by  growers. 

Because  of  the  adaptability  of 
berries  to  the  foothill  district,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  ready  market,  and  the 
stable  demand,  berry  raising  industry 
is  being  fostered  by  farmers  of  Para- 
dise Valley,  Butte  Co. 

The  Hood  River  apple  packers  have 
decided  to  eliminate  the  printing  on 
wrappers,  which  will  save  $30,000  on 
the  coming  season's  crop.  Paper  for 
packing  all  fruits  has  advanced  25  to 
100  per  cent.  This  coupled  with  the 
excessive  advance  in  apple-box  shook 
will  make  a  potential  increase  in  cost 
of  package.  Last  season  box  shook 
was  18  cents;  this  season,  30  cents. 

Alcohol  fuel,  a  substitute  for  gaso- 
line and  manufactured  from  molasses 
and  other  waste,  will  be  produced  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  at 
its  cannery  in  Honolulu,  it  is  an- 
nounced. Figures  show  that  waste 
molasses  produced  in  Hawaii  annually 
exceeds  135,000  tons,  which  can  be 
converted  under  a  new  process  into 
more  than  9,000,000  gallons  of  motor 
fuel. 

Experiments  to  develop  a  prune  tree 
and  an  apricot  tree  which  will  con- 
sistently bear  larger  fruit  of  a  quality 
at  least  equal  to  that  produced  at 
present  in  this  State  are  to  be  made 
by  leading  California  nurserymen, 
headed  by  L.  B.  Scott,  bud  specialist 
of  San  Jose,  and  J.  E.  Bergtholdt  of 
Newcastle,  with  the  aid  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California. 


GRAFTING   FORMOSA  PLUMS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to 
work  over  my  Formosa  plums  another 
season.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
already  grafted  his  Formosas  to  Im- 
perials, and  asked  what  I  thought 
about  it,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not 
undertake  the  work  without  your  ad- 
vice, which  will  set  us  all  right,  and 
will  be  appreciated  as  your  help  al- 
ways has  been. — H.  R.,  Marysville,  Cal. 

We  referred  this  matter  to  Millard 
Sharpe  of  Vacaville,  Solano  county, 
who  has  probably  had  more  experience 
with  this  plum  than  any  orchardist  in 
the  State,  and  we  submit  his  reply: 
"My  advice  is  to  graft  them  over  for 
they  do  not  bear,  and  why  waste  time 
on  a  high-quality  plum  that  does  not 
bear  when  there  are  others  that  do. 
There  are  isolated  cases  where  it  has 
borne  and  the  pollinator  seemed  to 
be  Wickson.  In  working  it  over,  H 
must  be  worked  to  any  of  the  Japanese 
or  Triflora  group,  Beauty,  Santa  Rosa, 
Gaviota,  Climax,  etc.  Domestica  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  Japanese  vari- 
eties, although  I  have  seen  President 
worked  on  it  and  a  fair  stand,  but  I  do 
not  recommend  it." 


NURSERYMEN    AND  GROWERS 
AGREE  ON  FRENCH  PRUNE. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  California 
Nurserymen  Bud  Selection  Associa- 
tion and  the  California  Prune  and  Ap- 
ricot Growers,  Inc.,  held  in  San  Jose, 
Saturday,  April  24,  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  bring  about  the  propagation 
and  growing  of  a  better  quality  of 
prunes  and  apricots  in  California. 
Many  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
apricot  and  prune  growers  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  the  nurserymen  will 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  both  quality  and  production 
of  apricots  and  prunes. 


Ragged  little  Tom  Brown  had  been 
committed  to  Juvenile  hall,  where  he 
was  immediately  given  a  bath,  clean 
clothes,  had  his  hair  washed  and  cut 
short.    His  old  clothes  were  burned. 


bominate  the  Farm  Engine  Field 


KEROSENE 

replaces  distillate  and  the  man  who  owns  a  "Z"  is 
read;?  for  the  change.  The  "Z'1  is  especially  designed 
to  operate  on  kerosene  end  runs  as  well  on  gasoline. 
Important  to  consider.  5  Mechanical  perfection — expert 
workmanship— smrdy  construction— l  i&ht  price— these  are 
the  qualities  that  make  the'  'Z"  America's  supreme  farm  en- 
gine.Yourdealerwillshow  you  the"Z".  Call  on  him  today 

Prices:  1H  H.  P.,  $75.00;  3  H.  P.,  $125.00; 
6  H.  P..  $200.00.  All  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 
Western  Branches: 
i  Anfceles         Portland  San  Francisco 

Seattle  Salt  Lake  City 


Buy  Your 
OilPull  Now 

Even  with  a  greatly 
increased  produc- 
tion Rumely  will  be 
unable  to  build 
enough  OilPull 
tractors  this  year 
to  fill  all  orders. 

If  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  getting  your 
OilPull  this  year, 
wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  place 
your  order  now? 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER  C0.,/„c. 

17-19  Main  St. 
San_Francisco,  CaL 


As  his  adenoids  interfered  seriously 
with  his  breathing,  they  were  removed. 
When  he  had  recovered  from  the  op- 
eration the  matron  noticed  that  there 
was  an  unusually  big  and  disfiguring 
wart  at  the  end  of  his  thumb. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "111  see  that  this 
wart  is  removed  today." 

A  look  of  absolute  disgust  spread 


over  Tom's  face.  "Gosh!"  he  ex- 
claimed "Don't  you  let  a  fellow  keep 
anything  here?" — Harper's  Magazine. 

THOS.  N.  BADGER 

CIVIL,  ENGINEER  CONXBACTOB 
Structures,  Installations  Planned  and  Executed 
2946  Linden  Ave.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Telephone  Berkeley  1925-J 
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BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip-Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 

WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 

Buy  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER    &    MUSSER    SEED  COMPANY 

(!20  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  or 
7C7  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that   have   made   the   Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-558  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


lDEWELC 

Well 
(Rasing 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're   built   to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept. 

E.12thSt.and2SthAv«.  Oakland. CaL 


MADEWEu 


bleaching  purposes, 


Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
rnlverslty  of  California 
that  If  you  sulphur  your 
trape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
BED  SPIDF.BS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
ret  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  Tine- 
yards;     the     best  for 

LEAVING     NO  ASH. 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure.  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUB.  We  can  furnish,  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  It  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  ont  for  labor  In 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 

and  prevent  smut  In  grain,  drill  into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUB,  100%  pure.  This 
has  Increased  various  crops  up  to  000%.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  6  and  7. 

Also  PBEPABED  DBT  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUB  CO., 
624  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SUL- 
PHUB," Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the 
|  surest  remedy  for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 


Dealers 
in 

PAPEP 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  "an  Francises 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..      Portland.  Ore. 


Cultivation  Before  Frost  to  Be  Avoided 


442-444  Sansome  81. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural 

During  the  recent  frost  which  set 
people  to  worrying  in  Fresno  County 
the  last  week  in  April,  the  effect  which 
cultivation  had  on  the  damage  done  to 
the  vineyards  was  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed. The  cultivation  of  a  vineyard  just 
previous  to  the  frost  proved  to  be  an 
unlucky  thing.  Both  muscats  and 
Thompsons  were  hit.  There  were 
many  vineyards  in  the  Selma,  Kings- 
burg  and  Dinuba  triangle  which  con- 
tained blocks  of  each  variety.  Parts 
of  these  places  had  been  plowed  or 
cultivated  within  three  or  four  days 
before  the  first  frost  and  parts  still 
remained  where  the  soil  was  crusted 
over  from  the  rain  of  two  weeks 
previous.  The  curious  feature  to  be 
observed  on  all  such  places  was  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  frost  paid 
its  respects  with  a  vengeance  to  those 
vines  in  the  cultivated  area,  no  matter 
which  variety,  and  hardly  nipped 
those  where  the  soil  had  not  been 
worked.  The  same  location,  elevation, 
ground  slope  and  air  drainage  existed 
for  both  the  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated blocks  in  many  cases.  These 
examples  of  course  served  most 
clearly  to  demonstrate  the  bad  results 
from  late  frosts  in  combination  with 
cultivation  among  the  vines.  Places 
where  the  whole  of  such  vineyards 
occupied  low  or  pocketed  land,  the 
uncultivated  vines  were  hit  to  an  ap- 
parent extent  as  well.  The  big 
majority  of  places  had  this  contrast 
less  marked  and  in  every  degree,  but 
the  same  observation  could  always  be 
made. 

Where  vineyards  had  been  worked 
earlier  than  three  to  four  days  before 
the  first  nip  the  damage  accomplished 
was  not  great.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  places  that  had  the  original  rain 
crust  left  on  the  soil  got  off  practically 
scot  free.  Wherever  the  owner  had 
neglected  to  shovel  the  weeds  from 
around  the  vines  the  damage  was  also 
very  light. 

The  Explanation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  moisture  in  the  soil 
surrounding  a  plant  does  prevent  the 
frost  from  freezing  it.  Freshly  culti- 
vated soil  is  ordinarily  drier  than  that 
where  the  surface  remains  undis- 
turbed, because  of  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion set  up  and  a  eertain  amount  of 
heat  liberated.  A  new  adjustment 
must  take  place,  which  will  allow  the 
newly  formed  surface  to  thoroughly 
dry  out,  before  the  actual  saving  of 
moisture  by  the  cultivation  will  be  a 
fact.  It  was  while  this  was  going  on 
that  the  frost  came,  and  the  vines 
which  were  not  hurt  found  more  mois- 
ture in  the  uncultivated  places.  How- 
ever, this  difference  would  not  have 
been  noticed  at  all  if  the  temperature 
had  taken  a  husky  jump  down  hill. 
Then  every  vine  would  have  been 
nipped  and  the  slight  balance  of 
moisture  in  the  crusted  soil  could  not 
have  been  sufficient  protection.  It  is 
only  where  the  thermometer  hovers 
within  two  or  three  degrees  under  the 
fatal  32°  Fahrenheit  that  recent  tilling 
of  the  ground  is  a  disadvantage. 

Theory  Borne  Ont, 
This  same  observation  that  cultiva- 
tion in  frost  time  is  a  bad  thing  was 
made  by  vineyardists  in  Fresno 
County  after  the  late  frosts  in  1918. 
Many  of  these  who  determined  at  that 
time  never  again  to  cultivate  before 
May  first,  were  caught  off  their  guard 
again  this  time.  The  early  hot  spell 
seemed  to  indicate  that  all  danger  of 
frost  was  gone  and  almost  every  vine- 
yard was  either  fully  worked  or  un- 
dergoing that  operation.  But,  then,  a 
man  can't  wait  a  third  of  a  year  before 
cultivating.  The  frosts  did  more  harm 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
especially  along  the  Kings  River,  than 
further  north,  because  the  causes  were 
less  far  advanced  and  the  first  young 
bunches  were  only  forming.  In  the 
north  portions  of  the  vineyard  belt  the 
vines  were  then  and  are  now  further 
along  with  this  season's  growth. 
Thompsons  are  especially  well  able  to 
overcome  the  present  damage  done  to 
them  by  turning  their  growth  at  once 
into  dormant  buds,  developing  these 
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into  canes  and  fruit  buds.  The  esti- 
mated reduction  to  this  crop  is  from 
an  original  105%  to  95-100%.  Trees 
were  not  affected. 


Sparrows   and   linnets   are  easily 
poisoned.   From  all  information  avail- 
able on  the  subject  we  gather  thi 
cracked  wheat  is  probably  the  b 
bait. 


Unexcelled  Accuracy 

From  far-off  Sweden, to  secure  the 
most  accurate  existing  standards. 
Holt  inspection  methods  brought 
gauges  that  never  err  beyond 
1  - 1 00,000th  of  an  inch. 

1000  sheets  of  the  thinnest  bible 
paper  bulk  more  than  an  inch.  Split- 
ting one  such  sheet  into  100  thinner 
sheets  gives  a  fair  idea  of  Holt  ex- 
actness. 

"Accuracy" — the  complete  story 
in  booklet  form —  is  sent  free  to  you 
on  request. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Calif.     Peoria,  III. 
Spokane,  Wa»h. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cat,      San  franctMco,  CaL 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  IS  per  cent. 

Nitrogen— almost  100  per  cent  Purs. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  ia  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   In  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FBAN CISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS1 

III  II. T  FOB 
CALIFOBNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lot  Angela*.,  California 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,^  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  uursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  Illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 
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ULTIMATUM  IN 
MAKING. 


WINE- 


(Written  for  Pacific  Koral  Press.) 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  exact  ruling  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  manufacture  of  wines  con- 
taining more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcolhol.  In  order  to  put 
right  those  who,  with  no  intention  of 
violating  the  law  are  making  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  wine  for  family  use, 
the  International  Apple  Association 
requested  R.  G.  Phillips,  their  secre- 
tary, to  get  the  true  facts  of  the  case 
from  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. 

The  letter  from  the  Apple  Shippers' 
Association  to  Mr.  Roper,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the 
reply  of  H.  M.  Gaylord,  Acting  Prohi- 
bition Commissioner,  are  submitted 
herewith,  that  the  public  may  under- 
stand what  they  may  expect  in  at- 
tempting to  utilize  their  basements  for 
the  manufacture  of  wines  for  family 
use. 

"Rochester,  New  York,  February 
28,  1920.  To  Mr  Roper:  Will  you 
kindly  advise  concerning  any  rulings 
that  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  private 
homes  for  the  use  of  the  person  mak- 
ing the  wines? 

"I  ask  this  with  special  reference 
to  the  coming  grape  crop.  Last  year 
quantities  of  grapes  were  made  into 
wine  by  individuals  in  private  homes 
and  for  their  own  use.  Is  this  to  be 
(permitted  during  the  coming  year,  or 
will  the  National  Prohibition  Act  ab- 
solutely prevent  individuals  from  this 
practice?  The  grape  industry  would, 
of  course,  be  seriously  impaired  if  at- 
tempts are  made  to  foilow  the  product 
into  private  hands  and  individual 
uses.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  will  be  very  highly  appreciated. — 
Signed  R.  G.  Phillips." 

"Washington,  March  22.  To  Mr. 
Phillips:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  28, 1920,  you  are  advised  that 
the  manufacture  of  wine  or  of  any 
other  preparations  containing  one-half 
of  'one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume 
for  beverage  purposes  is  strictly  for- 
bidden under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act,  even  though 
such  wine  or  preparations  are  pro- 
duced in  the  home  for  private  con- 
sumption. Wine  grapes  may,  how- 
ever, be  furnished  persons  authorized 
to  manufacture  wine  for  legitimate 
purposes,  such  as  medicinal  use  and 
in  connection  with  sacramental  and 
religious  rites. — Signed,  H.  H.  Gay- 
lord,  Acting  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner." 

There  is  a  "nigger"  in  some  portion 
of  the  woodpile,  as  we  have  before  us 
information  from  a  most  reliable 
source  that  a  large  Eastern  brokerage 
concern  is  making  offers  of  $85.00  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  for  fifty  cars  of  Zinfandel 
grapes,  open  lugs,  season  shipment. 
As  the  Zinfandel  is  a  wine  grape,  and 
this  offer  is  made  for  grapes  in  open 
lugs,  it  would  require  but  one  guess 
to  name  the  use  for  what  those  grapes 
are  intended.  The  terms  on  these 
grapes  are  $200  per  car  deposit,  f.  o.  b. 
acceptance  and  payment. 

If  these  grapes  are  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  they  get 
by  with  it,  the  arm  of  the  law  in  the 
Eastern  neck  of  the  woods  is  not  pos- 
sessed with  the  punch  that  is  being 
delivered  to  the  violator  of  Constitu- 
tional Prohibition  in  California. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  EARLY  FRUIT. 


An  inspection  of  the  San  Francisco 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  district 
will  remind  one  that  the  summer  fruit 
and  vegetable  season  is  now  on.  Those 
seeking  novelties  may  have  their  epi- 
curean taste'  easily  satisfied.  While 
cherries  have  been  arriving  in  limited 
quantities,  the  first  apricots  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  week  and  sold  for  real  money 
— $8  per  crate,  or  $2  per  basket  of  5 
pounds  each.  Early  vegetables,  not  to 
be  outdone,  were  also  represented  by 
a  crate  of  corn  from  Coachella  Valley, 
that  was  not  overlooked  at  $1  per 
dozen,  which  is  reported  to  be  below 
prices  of  former  year  initial  shipment. 
This,  however,  was  due  to  its  imma- 
ture state. 


RELIANCE  Sff  TRAILERS 

The  Trailer  with  Red  Wheels 


TWO  and  FOUR-WHEEL  MODELS 


Reliance  Trailers  Double  the 
Capacity  and  Divide  the  Cost 
of  Your  Truck  Transportation. 


6  "V 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


Manufactured  by 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  & 
TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


RELIANCE  MODEL  48  IN  HKiHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 


The  Double  Catch  Gopher  Trap 

Catches  large  or  small  rodent.  Has  been  under 
severe  tests.  One  farmer  has 
used  it  continuously  for  14 
months  without  a  failure. 
Will  return  money  if  not  sat- 
isfied. Price,  postpaid,  $1. 
Circular  free. 
E.  i.  CHUBBUCK  CO. 
Dept.  C,  731  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


hen  Too  Want  It — Save  Yon  $16  to  $600. 

ny  Style—  Stationary.  Portable  or  Sew  Rig.  Any 
Ue— 2. 8.  4.  6,  8. 12, 16.  22  or  80  H-P.  Cub  orEajr 
arms.  BOSCH  tuition  on  order.  Catalog  FREE 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

«W«fi  Oakland  Aval  286ft  Empire  Bid, 

Kama*  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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How 

to  Select  a  Silo 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Experts  Give  Advice 


Seven  Essentials  from  O.  A.  C.  Bulletin  No.  136. 


I  Diameter  should  be  limited. 

Diameter  Indiana  Silos  8  to  20  feet.  Height  20  to  40  ft.  Special  sizes 
to  order. 

2,  Foundation  should  be  of  proper  width  to  carry  freight  upon  it. 
Indiana  Silo  foundation  is  concrete.  Exact  instructions  mailed  day 
order  received. 

3  Inner  Walls  should  be  smooth,  perpendicular,  free  from  corners; 
other  than  round  types  not  satisfactory. 

Indiana  Silo  straight-edge  staves  finished  both  sides.  Air-tight  tongue 
and  groove  joints,  beveled  to  fit  curve.  Factory  built,  bolted  door-frame 
insures  perpendicular  wall.  Indiana  Silo  is  round. 

4  Inside  should  be  painted  with  tar  pitch,  melted  or  thinned  with 
gasoline  before  applying. 

Smooth  finish,  No.  1  Fir  staves  absorb  protective  coating.  Indiana  Silos 
are  easy  to  paint. 

5  Doors  should  be  of  such  construction  as  to  be  easily  removed. 
Indiana  Door-frame  construction  patented.  Made-up  air-tight  doors 
interchangeable.  Compression  cam  lock.  No  hinges. 

6  A  ladder  should  be  provided  at  such  distance  from  silo  "wall  as 
to  permit  easy  climbing. 

Steel  door-levers,  6  inches  from  wall,  make  ladder.  Easy  to  climb. 
Indiana  Silos  have  no  expensive  useless  parts. 

*7  A  good  roof  adds  to  life  of  silo  and  adds  greatly  to  appearance. 
Indiana  Silos  equipped  with  roof.  Rafters  and  sheathing  cut,  cedar 
shingles.  Door  section  made-up. 

Indiana  Silos  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements. 
Write  for  free  book.  Investigate  for  yourself. 

.SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 

)REGON 


Ventura  Bean  Planters 


EITHER  TWO-ROW  OR  FOUR-ROW 

Ventura  Bean  Planters  have  earned  the  confidence  of  bean 
growers  everywhere,  because  of  their  accuracy  and  simplicity. 
The  Ventura  will  plant  beans  of  any  size  or  kind  without 
injury  to  the  seed. 

Our  prices  will  please  you. 

J.  M.  CONLEY  CO.,  Inc. 


417  E.  WEBER, 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Potatoes  Infested  with  Eelworms 


Eelworms  Infest  potatoes  Just  under  the  skin.    In  severe  cases  warty  swellings  appear. 
The  real  test  Is  to  cut  potatoes  as  shown  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.  „ 

Almost  invisible  worms'  called  eelworms  or  nematodes  often  infest  po- 
tatoes just  under  the  skin,  as  indicated  by  spots  seen  when  potatoes  are  cut, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  In  severe  cases,  or  after  sweating  in 
storage  the  outside  layer  softens,  and  soft,  warty  swellings  appear.  The  pest 
is  generally  peeled  off  with  some  waste.  If  the  peelings  are  eaten  by  farm 
animals  or  are  buried  in  the  ground,  a  new  infestation  is  started  where  they 
are  deposited.  The  pest  lives  on  about  500  different  kinds  of  plants,  generally 
causing  warty  growths,  including  root  knots  on  fruit  trees.  Land  once  in- 
fested is  practically  never  freed  from  eelworm.  The  only  way  to  avoid  it  is 
to  plant  only  clean  roots  or  tubers  and  keep  infested  offal  away  from  the  land. 
This  is  the  picture  referred  to  in  a  query  printed  last  week  when  space  was 
short. 


Napier  Grass  for  Warm  Climates 


To  the  Editor:  As  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
your  issue  of  17th  inst.,  seems  to  think 
that  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  dis- 
courage the  general  planting  of  Napier 
as  a  profitable  fodder  plant,  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  am  not  a  knocker  of  any 
worthy  novelty,  neither  do  I  wish  to 
permit  the  public  to  be  misled  or  in- 
duce them  to  invest  in  things  which  I 
think  will  disappoint  them. 

Therefore  I  wish  your  readers  to 
understand  that  Napier  is  a  native  of 
a  very  hot  country  (South  Africa),  and 
is  adapted  in  this  country  to  only  a 
comparatively  limited  area  in-  South- 
ern California  and  Southern  Florida, 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  serious  mistake 
for  papers  of  general  circulation  to 
give  glowing  accounts  of  its  success 
without  having  this  fact  understood. 

I  came  to  California  on  a  hunt  for 
new  things  of  great  merit,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion. The  first  I  ever  read  or  heard 
of  it  was  the  article  by  Dr.  P.  B. 
Kennedy  published  in  your  journal  of 
March  29,  1919,  and  soon  after  that 
the  Country  Gentleman,  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  other  papers  of  general 
circulation  also  published  articles 
which  no  doubt  led  others  besides  my- 
self to  invest  and  lose. 

Mr.  Spencer  says:  "I  do  not  know 
how  cold  the  winters  get  at  Santa 
Rosa,  but  if  the  ground  does  not  freeze 
over  two  inches  deep  Mr.  Tillinghast's 
plants  that  grew  to  a  height  of  2%  feet 
should  live  through  the  winter  all 
right  and  send  up  new  shoots  this 


spring." 

Perhaps  this  is  true,  but  many  in- 
animate things  have  a  perversity 
equal  to  some  humans,  and  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  to  do  just 
what  we  think  they  should. 

The  fact  is  the  ground  here  in  Santa 
Rosa  has  not  frozen  at  all,  and  the 
first  white  October  frosts  killed  all 
these  plants  root  and  branch,  not  one 
of  the  several  hundred  plants  of  differ- 
ent ages  showing  a  sign  of  life  since. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  merits  of  this 
plant  have  been  over-stated  in  its 
proper  sphere,  but  I  do  think  it  proper 
to  caution  people  living  north  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Jacksonville  to  go  slow. 

I  believe  the  new  Sudan-sorghum, 
which  is  easily  and  cheaply  grown 
from  seeds,  will  be  found  adapted  to 
a  very  much  more  extended  territory 
and  will  become  a  much  more  popular 
general  purpose  fodder  plant. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
I  could  not  conscientiously  give  Napier 
a  place  among  the  California  Wonders 
which  I  have  catalogued,  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  in- 
clude "Roselle,"  the  very  limited  area 
in  which  it  may  be  successfully  grown. 

Under  date  of  June  17th  last,  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy  wrote  me:  "I  would 
not  consider,  if  I  were  you,  raising  El- 
ephant grass  with  a  view  to  supplying 
Eastern  or  Middle  Western  trade. 
Only  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  west  coast  it  may  be 
i  worth  while."— I.  F.  Tillinghast,  Santa 
1  Rosa.  / 
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California  Sugar  and  Labor  Supply 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Col.  John  P.  Irish.) 


Your  discussion  of  the  sugar  situa- 
tion in  your  issue  of  May  1  is  both 
instructive  and  discouraging.  Several 
years  ago,  in  association  with  others, 
I  promoted  an  expert  survey  of  the 
potential  sugar  beet  lands  in  this 
State.  The  report  was  that  in  action 
these  lands  can  produce  all  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
The  sugar  lands  would  also  be  im- 
proved in  production  for  other  crops, 
used  in  rotation. 

You  ascribe  our  failure  to  use  our 
sugar  lands  to  politics — especially  to 
the  tariff.  Quite  correct;  though  the 
tariff  is  not  all  of  the  politics,  as  you 
will  see  by  what  follows. 

In  1911  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  conducted  a 
sugar  investigation,  and  the  report 
thereof  is  printed  in  three  volumes,  as 
public  documents.  The  manufacturers 
of  beet  sugar  in  California  were  sum- 
moned and  put  on  the  rack  by  the 
committee.  Here  is  a  composite  of 
their  testimony. 

The  beet  sugar  product  of  the  State 
is  limited  to  the  volume  of  Japanese 
labor  available  to  raise  the  beets  and 
harvest  them  ready  for.  the  mill.  This 
is  because  white  labor  will  not  do  the 
squat  field  work  in  the  primary 
processes  upon  which  the  crop  de- 
pends. No  Japanese  labor  is  employed 
in  the  mills,  nor  any  other  than  white 
labor  which  alone  handles  the  sugar 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  All  the 
manufacturers  concurred  in  stating 
that  without  this  Oriental  labor  there 
would  be  no  beet  sugar  mills  in  the 
State.  They  also  all  agreed  that 
taking  the  tariff  off  sugar  would  end 
expansion  of  the  industry. 

Now,  there  is  the  situation.  With 
our  soil  full  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
cheap  sugar  we  are  permitted  to  ex- 
tract only  such  a  small  fraction  of  it 
as  lies  within  the  capacity  of  our  di- 
minishing volume  of  Japanese  labor, 
supplemented  by  a  small  contingent  of 
imported  Mexican  peons. 

You  fix  the  dies  ira  at  1912  when 
tariff  tinkering  made  Congress  sound 
like  a  boiler  factory,  but  please  do 
not  forget  that  before  that  we  had  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  the  Dingley  tariff, 
but  all  the  time  California's  beet  sugar 
production  was  bounded  and  limited 
by  the  volume  of  Japanese  labor  to  do 
the  squat  work  in  the  fields.  In  each 
case  we  owe  it  to  the  politicians  that 
we  are  paying  25  cents  a  pound  for  a 
dole  of  sugar,  with  40  cents  in  prospect 
and  a  losing  limitation  upon  fruit  can- 
ning, and  a  price  for  what  we  do  can 
carried  to  the  consumer,  who  will  buy 
and  eat  less,  with  the  ultimate  effect 
striking  back  at  our  fruit  growers. 

Let  us  take  off  our  State  seal  the 
lady  with  a  grizzly  bear  licking  her 
bare  knee  and  put  there  an  ass,  bray- 
ing and  starving  between  two  bundles 
of  hay. 

[Col.  Irish  is  right  that  beet  sugar 
production  in  California,  as  every- 
where else,  depends  upon  the  supply 


of  labor  which  is  willing  to  squat  to 
conquer,  but  he  is  wrong  in  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Japanese  will  be  the 
only  squatters  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  Japanese  labor  in  Utah,  Colorado 
and  Michigan,  where  most  American 
beet  sugar  is  made,  nor  in  northern 
Europe  where  the  beet  factories 
turned  the  trick  of  making  the  world's 
sugar  supply  greater  from  the  beet 
than  the  cane.  We  can  get  plenty  of 
white  laborers  to  squat  if  they  are 
paid  enough  and  they  can  be  paid 
enough  if  the  .factories  pay  the  grow- 
ers of  beets  their  proper  share  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear  at  present  prices, 
which  experts  say  will  continue  for 
some  time  into  the  future. — Editor.] 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  London  office  announces  that 
hops  may  be  imported  through  the 
mails  into  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
out import  license. 

Officials  of  the  Fallon,  Nevada,  sugar 
beet  factory  will  operate  this  year 
even  if  the  owners  are  forced  to  ship 
beets  from  outside  districts. 

An  additional  $500,000,000  during 
this  year  to  finance  the  construction 
of  freight  cars  has  been  asked  of 
Congress  by  the  railroad  executives. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  of  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  previously  passed  the 
House. 

A  carload  shipment  of  green  peas 
and  lettuce  recently  left  Sutter  Basin 
for  New  York.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  heavy  shipments  of  peas  from  this 
territory. 

The  Lone  Tree  Irrigation  District  to 
include  2,000  acres  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brentwood  is  being  organized. 
Water  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Balfour-Guthrie  project. 

Bean  planting  on  the  California 
Orchard  Company  land  near  Kings 
City  is  completed.  Five  hundred 
acres  were  planted  between  young 
orchard  trees  and  on  open  ground. 

Indications  are  that  the  spinach 
acreage  around  Turlock  will  more 
than  double  another  year  as  the  prod- 
uct turns  a  heavy  tonnage  and  brings 
the  grower  a  good  price  for  his  land 
and  labor. 

Governor  W.  P.  Hobby  of  Texas  last 
Saturday  called  the  Texas  Legislature 
to  meet  in  special  session  on  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  to  consider  legislation 
looking  to  eradication  of  the  pink  boll 
worm  from  several  Texas  counties. 

F.  W.  Waite,  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Imperial  County,  esti- 
mates the  acreage  planted  to  the 
melons  this  year  at  22,000,  as  com- 
pared with  14,000  acc.es  last  season. 
He  estimated  that  10,000  cars  would 
be  required  to  ship  the  crop  at  the  rate 
of  300  a  day. 


THE  MISKIN  SCRAPER 

IS  THE  BEST  SCRAPER  ON  EARTH 

And  We  Can  Prove  It.  Write  for  Circulars. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  the  Famous  Mlskin  Scraper,  which  in  operation,  easy  draft,  greater 
capacity,  and  better  work,  has  many  advantages  over  common  Fresno  and  wheel  scrapers 

now   on  market. 

Made  in  '.'-horse.  3-horse,  and  4-horse  sizes.    The  four-horse  size  can  be  operated  by  small 
tractors  from  the  tractor  seat,  by  tractor  driver. 
SKND  FOR  DK8CRF1PTTVK  CIKCHARS,  WITH  PRICES. 
WE   PAY   THE  FREIGHT. 

MISKIN  SCRAPER  WORKS,  UCON,  IDAHO 


Federal  investigators  have  deter- 
mined that  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  selling  sugar  at  22.75 
cents  wholesale,  to  which  price  it  was 
raised  May  1  from  13  cents,  are  realiz- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $14.15  a  hundred- 
pound  sack,  according  to  announce- 
ment this  week  by  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Isaac  Blair  Evans. 

The  House  committee  on  judiciary 
last  week  reported  favorably  with 
amendments  the  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  H.  E.  Barbour  permit- 
ting associations  of  farmers  with  or 
without  capital  to  collectively  process 
and  market  products  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  to  organize  and  operate 
such  association  and  make  contracts, 
notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary, provided  such  associations  are 
operated  for  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  as  producers,  and  that  no 
member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  stock 
owned.  Such  associations  are  not  to 
pay  dividends  in  excess  of  8  per  cent 
per  annum  on  capital. 


COMPARATIVE  SNOWFALLS. 

A  marked  deficiency  in  the  densely 
packed  snow  in  the  mountain  ranges 
that  feed  the  streams  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  will  result  in  an  acute 
shortage  of  water  the  coming  summer, 
according  to  a  snowfall  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Climatological  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, San  Francisco  office,  which 
shows  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  Sum- 
mit March  31st  over  a  period  of  four- 
teen years. 

1907  262 

1908   60 

1909  191 

1910   68 

1911  276 

1912   81 

1913   42 

1914  140 

1915  Jv  153 

1916  139 

1917  143 

1918  114 

1919  147 

1920   65 


MIDWEST 


Plows 
Harrows 
Cultirates 
Pulverizes 
Drills  and 
does  all  Belt 
Work  up  to 
Four  Horse 
Power 


PntnOE 


When  you  fully  appreciate  the 
many  uses  of  this  latest  power- 
farming  development  you  will 
want  one—or  possibly  more 
than  one — to  help  you  earn 
more  money.    Write  Today. 

GREER-BRASIER-RIKER  CO. 

3308-3310  Telegraph  Ave,  Oakland,  Calif. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Twenty-one  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been 
sold  and  will  be  built  in  time  to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  our  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


■ 
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Example  of  a  Real  Farmers'  Organization 


To  Mr.  H.  G.  M..  Tulare.  Cal.:  We 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  art- 
icle in  the  Rural  Press  of  April  22, 
signed  with  your  initials,  and  the  sev- 
eral "hard"  questions  you  ask,  and 
these  we  shall  answer  as  best  we  may. 

As  to  the  farmers'  eternal  inquiry, 
"What  are  you  paying  for  my  product 
today?"  that  was  started  about  two 
years  after  Adam  was  condemned  to 
be  a  farmer  because  of  his  wife's  bad 
break  in  the  fruit  business. 

You  ask  several  questions  regard- 
ing how  the  farmer  has  been  and  is 
being  bumped;  and  you  end  up  with 
the  cry  of  "Organize,  and  do  it  darned 
quick.  You  suggest  a  scheme,  and 
let's  all  boost  it."  Now  listen,  Mr.  H. 
G.  M„  and  let  us  talk. 

As  you  must  realize,  if  you  stop  to 
think  carefully,  all  former  political- 
business-economic  organizations  of 
farmers  have  failed,  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  never  been  a  farmers' 
organization.  There  have  been  scores 
of  farmers'  associations  of  various 
kinds  in  many  places  at  odd  times, 
but  they  have  all  admitted  non- 
farmers  to  membership,  and  that  is 
where  the  farmer  lost  out. 

*A1I  Good  Fellows,  bnt— 

The  village  banker,  an  influential 
man,  who  was  "very  much  interested 
in  the  farmer";  the  village  merchant, 
who  handled  the  farmers'  products 
and  who  was  "heart  and  soul  with  the 
farmer";  the  professional  politician, 
who  was  a  "darned  fine  feller";  and 
the  lawyer,  who  was  "devoted  to  the 
sturdy  yeomanry,"  were  always  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  always 
the  most  active  ones.  They  always 
had  time  to  talk,  which  the  working 
farmer  had  not  and  could  not  have, 
so  the  control  of  matters  fell  com- 
pletely into  their  hands,  and  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  started  with  such 
high  hopes,  piffled  out  into  a  social 
club  or  became  the  tail  of  some  po- 
litical kite — and  the  farmer  was  left 
holding  the  sack. 


A  Eeal  Farmer  Membership. 

Such  will  never  be  the  fate  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  there  are 
three  provision  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  organization  which  insure  against 
it   These  we  will  point  out  to  you. 

The  first  provision,  a  fundamental 
one,  is  that  none  but  actual  farmers — 
men  who  get  sixty  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  income  from  the  soil — can  be- 
come active  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  have  voice,  vote  and  office.. 
Theoretical  or  amateur  farmers — men 
who  incidentally  own  farming  lands 
but  whose  principal  source  of  income 
is  in  other  lines — may  become  asso- 
ciate members  and  receive  protection 
for  their  landed  interests,  but  they 
cannot  have  a  vote,,  a  voice,  or  hold 
office  in  this  association.  They  have 
nothing  to  say  in  shaping  the  policies 
and  controlling  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  second  safety  provision  is  in  the 
method  of  electing  the  officers  of  the 
organization.  They  are  elected  by 
their  own  near  neighbors  and  friends, 
people  who  have  summered  and  win- 
tered them,  who  know  their  virtues, 
their  faults  and  their  fallings.  From 
the  men  so  elected  the  entire  govern- 
ing board  is  made  up. 

rolitirlans  Barred  from  Office. 

Any  officer  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  Association  who  goes 
into  politics  or  accepts  any  political 
appointment,  automatically  loses  his 
office  in  this  organization.  There  is 
the  third  safety  provision  for  you,  and 
you  must  admit  it  spells  safety  for  the 
farmers. 

There  has  never  been,  in  the  past, 
an  agrarian  organization  federating 
all  classes  of  agriculture  on  a,  prop- 
erty basis.  This  association  is  the 
first  to  class  every  person  who 
gets  his  or  her  living  from  the  soil  as 
a  farmer  and  to  enroll  them,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  with  all  others  whose  ma- 
terial interests  are  the  same  as  their 


own,  against  the  attacks  of  inimical 
interests  of  every  kind — financial,  po- 
litical, mercantile,  or  industrial — for 
the  protection  of  the  farmer's  rights 
in  his  property  and  his  political  and 
social  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
American  citizen. 

The  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation must  be  actual  and  not  ama- 
teur farmers  has  a  few  drawbacks  as 
well  as  many  advantages.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  no  spell-binding 
speakers,  no  jollifications,  no  ice 
cream,  no  hot  coffee,  no  jazz  music, 
and  no  fox-trotting. 

We  have  a  principle,  and  to  that 
principle  our  membership  is  devoted. 
Our  organization  is  a  cold-blooded, 
"union"  of  farmers.  All  we  demand  of 
our  members  is  loyalty — loyalty  to 
their  organization,  to  their  fellow- 
members,  to  themselves  and  their  own 
best  interests. 

There  are  no  maney  profits  for  any 
one  in  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' Association.  There  are  no  sal- 
aries, except  to  the  office  force,  who 
transact  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  Boards  of  Directors. 

N  "  Entangling  Alliances. 

We  have  and  can  have  no  alliances 
with  any  other  organization;  we  have 
nothing  to  buy  and  nothing  to  sell; 
we  have  no  money  to  fear  for,  as  we 
are  financed  by  the  membership  dues 
paid  in,  and  it  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
poses; we  are  careless  of  criticism 
ffom  individuals  and  organizations; 
we  fear  no  boycott,  for  we  are  imper- 
vious to  attack;  self-supporting  and 
self-governing,  our  only  aim  and  ob- 
ject is  to  protect  farmers  and  the 
farming  industry — and  to  that  aim  and 
object  all  our  efforts  are  directed. 

To  all  the  many  organizations  of 
farmers,  social  assemblies,  educational 
bureaus,  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations and  others,  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  Association  stands  in 
the  relation  of  helper,  guide,  and  pro- 
tector; and  when  they  are  threatened 
their  appeal  to  this  organizations 
always  finds  response. 


Our  thousands  of  members — all 
farmers;  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  and  our  millions  of 
dollars'  investment  in  buildings,  stock 
and  equipment,  give  this  association  a 
weight  in  public  affairs  which  must  go 
on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as 
long  as  we  are  true  to  our  principles. 

Think  these  things  over  carefully, 
Mr.  H.  G.  M.,  and  if  you  are  and  in- 
tend to  continue  to  be  a  farmer,  you 
will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  your  interests  as  a  farmer  and 
an  American  citizen  will  be  best 
served  by  joining  an  organization 
whose  slogan  is,  "Every  member  a 
farmer,  every  farmer  a  member,"  and 
whose  motto  is  "Defense,  not  defi- 
ance." 

FARM  OWNERS'  AND  OPERATORS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


ENGINEERING 
ADVICE 
GRATIS 


If  you 

want  to  know 
about  using 

KEROSENE 

Write  —  giving 
giving  make  of 
tractor,  size,  etc 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

_>17  E.  17th  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Manufacturers  of  the 

ENSIGN 
FUEL  CONVERTER 


Schmeiser 

Land 
Leveler 

— 6  Sizes — 


SCHMEISER  QUALITIES  ARE  DEFINITE,  ASSURED,  AND  PERMANENT 

The  leveler  bucket,  operated  by  compressed  air,  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  operator  without  a 
complex  system  of  belts  and  pulleys.       THAT'S  SIMPLICITY. 

The  dirt  is  planed  to  grade  and  distributed  to  any  desired  thickness,  leaving  a  ribbon  of  smooth,  leveled 
land  the  width  of  the  bucket.       THAT'S  EFFICIENCY. 

The  Schmeiser  Giant  Leveler  and  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor  will  move  more  ground  than  a  dozen  Fresnos — 
the  smaller  sizes  in.  the  same  proportion.       THAT'S  ECONOMY. 

Is  it  not  to  your  advantage  to  consider  these  qualities  before  you  buy  a  leveler?   Catalog  on  request. 
SCHMEISER  LEVELERS  are  built  in  six  sizes,  suited  for  every  make  of  tractor  on  the  market  today. 

Among  the  users  of  this  machine  are  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Arizona. 
We  can  put  you  in  touch  with  contractors  who  are  prepared  to  level  the  earth.  No  job  is  too  big  for  them — they  will  go  anywhere. 


Schmeiser  Almond  Huller 


(READ  PATENT) 
No  matter  how  crop  conditions  are,  there  is  one  logical 
way  to  increase  your  profits — reduce  your  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Actual  use  has  proved  that  the  Schmeiser  Aftnond  Huller 
and  Separator  will  save  80  per  cent  of  what  you  are  now 
spending  for  hulling. 

Write  for  catalog 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

Davis,  California 

Davis  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  California  College  of  Apiculture. 
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This  Picture  - 

from  an  actual  photograph.  It 
shows  Messrs.  Bingham,  Farns- 
worth  and  Follett  listening  to  Mr. 
Edison's  Realism  Test  in  the  Edison 
Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Famous  Psychologists 

Try  the  REALISM  TEST 

— Scientists  from  American  universities  find  that  strange  things  happen  during 
Mr.  Edison's  new  musical  test.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  the  same  test? 


THERE'S  no  woman  in  1 1 1  i  picture. 
Anybody  can  sec  that,  Yel  these 
three  men  declared  they  heard  her. 
I  was  there  when  they  made  their  astound- 
ing statements — in  the  Edison  Shop,  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  the  rear  of  this  temple  of  music  is  a 
great  hall,  "here  there's  usually  a  concert 
going  on:  On  this  particular  day  its  doors 
were  half  open.  Inside  it  was  half  dark  — 
and  silent  as  a  church  at  midnight. 

Then  a  voice  floated  to  my  ears  from 
within.  It  was  an  exquisite  voice, singing  just 
a  sweet,  simple  song.  It  had  that  appealing 
sort  of  beauty  that  reaches  down  inside  you 
and  makes  you  feel  lumpy  in  your  throat. 

I  looked  through  the  doors  to  see  the 
singer.  But  I  saw  no  singer  at  all — just 
three  men  seated  with  their  backs  toward  a 
phonograph.  Their  heads  were  bowed.  The 
magic  beauty  of  the  ballad  had  fixed  them 
with  its  spell. 

The  music  died  away.  The  three  men  did 
not  stir.   They  seemed  lost  to  the  world. 

Finally  one  found  li is  voice:  "I  could 
have  sworn  theie  was  a  living  singer  behind 
me.  It  was  marvelous.  Carried  me  back  to 
a  certain  summer  I  spent  in  my  youth." 

The  second  man  said:  "i  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  a  living  singer.    She  was  singing — 


free  and  unrestrained.  The  .accompaniment 
seemed  by  a  separate  instrument." 

The  third  then  spoke,  up :  The  music  filled 
my  mind  with  thoughts  of  peace  and  beauty." 

I  didn't  know  -what  io  make  of  it  until 
some  one  explained.  It  was  Mr.  Edison's 
famous  Realism  Test.  These  three  dis- 
tinguished men  of  art  and  science  had  been 
trying  it  on  themselves — to  see  whether 
listening  to  the  New  Edison  caused  the 
same  emotions  as  listening  to  a  living  singer. 

Director  Bingham  and  his  colleagues 

THE  man  who  first  spoke  is  a  famous 
psychologist.  He  experiments  with 
music  and  how  it  makes  us  feel  and  dream. 
He  has  found  how  music  can  speed  you  up, 
or  slow  you  down,  why  it  soothes  your 
nerves,  how  it  takes  away  that  tired  feeling. 
He  is  Dr.  W.  V.  Bingham,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology . 

One  of  his  colleagues  is  Professor  C.  H. 
Farns worth,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Parnsworth  knows  music 
just  as  the  physician  knows  medicines.  If 
you  want  music  that  cheers,  or  music,  that 
inspires,  or  music  that  peps  you  up,"  he'll 
tell  you  which  music  to  play, 

Wilson  Follett,  Esq.,  looks  at  music  just 
as  do  you.    He  likes  good  music,  and  he 


knows  how  lie  likes  it .  He  is  a  distinguished 
author  and  music  critic. 

When  such  famous  psychologists  feel  the 
presence  of  a  living  singer,  although  she 
isn't  present  at  all — when  such  highly  crit- 
ical minds  experience  strange  and  vivid 
sensations  through  the  Realism  Test,  it  is 
proof  that  the  Realism  Test  provides  a  valu- 
able scientific  method  of  testingyour capacity 
to  enjoy,  music. 

You  can  try  the  same  test 

MR.  EDISON'S  Realism  Tost  is  an  ideal  way 
for  you  to  judge  the  New  Edison.  It  tells 
you  just  how  the  New  Edison  is  going  to  please 
you  and  your  friends  in  your  home. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  the  same  test?  There's 
an  Edison  dealer  near  you,  who  has  equipped 
himself  to  give  the  Realism  Test.  Watch  for  his 
announcement  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  stop 
in  his  store  the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  He 
will  give  you  the  Realism  Test  just  as  it  was 
given  for  the  noted  psychologists  in  the  Edison 
Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

If  you  can't  find  his  announcement,  write  us 
and  we'll  send  you  ;i  special  card  of  introduction 
to  him,  and  also  mail  you  a  copy  of  that  absorbing 
story,  "Edison  and  Music,"  which  tells  how  Mr. 
Edison  brought  the  phonograph  to  its  perfection. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

DheNEW  EDISON 

'She  'Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


SO 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Seeding 

WHEN  you  are  seeding  and  one  of  your  spark 
plugs  pops  out  or  "misses,"  that  "miss"  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  lost.  You  can  overcome  the  annoyance 
and  delay  of  misfiring  by  using  sure-fire  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs. 

The  mica  in  the  Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug 
cannot  peel  off  and  cause  the  plug  to  foul.  The  mica 
is  wrapped  around  the  center-spindle,  then  reinforced 
with  little  mica  washers,  compressed  into  a  solid  mass. 
They  "stand  the  racket." 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  The  Studebaker  Corporation 
has  done  the  same  thing  on  automobiles.  Let  their 
judgment  be  your  guide. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  just  as 
dependable  as  the  Tractor  plugs.  To  save  you  time 
and  money  in  buying  spark  plugs,  we  have  prepared 
a  little  booklet,  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  we  will  mail 
you  free  upon  request. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through" 


Dependable  Power 


Down  to  the  last  drop  "Red 
Crown"  is  high  grade  gasoline. 
It  is  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  engine.  Look  for 
the  "Red  Crown"  sign  before 
you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


)ht  Gasoline 

of. 
Quality 


  ■'■        r  ■  x\ 

Rn  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 
"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 
Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphalrum  dipped;  serve*  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  I 
.cine  pipe  co.  a  ss&&„ 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Meet  to  Hf-ostablisli  Wheat  Markets. 

Wider  margins  between  producers' 
and  consumers'  prices  for  wheat 
are  threatened  by  the  existing  condi- 
tions, so  soon  as  the  wheat  guarantee 
shall  expire  June  1,  as  pointed  out  by 
U.  S.  Wheat  Director  Julius  H.  Barnes. 
Foreign  buying*  is  largely'in  the  hands 
of  governments,  and  the  prices  offered 
are  fixed  by  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. There  seems  to  be  a  reluc- 
tance of  grain  exchanges  in  the  United 
States  to  return  to  pre-war  methods 
of  wheat  marketing,  due  to  the  ex- 
traordinary hazards  resulting  from 
world  disorganization.  Mr.  Barnes 
therefore  called  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  wheat  and  flour  trade  or- 
ganizations and  newspapers  at  Chi- 
cago May  7  to  "provide  for  free  and 
open  markets  for  purchase,  sale,  and 
handling  of  wheat  and  wheat  pro- 
ducts." 

Potato  Irrigation. 

Withholding  irrigation  after  pota- 
toes get  to  a  marketable  size,  hastens 
their  maturity,  according  to  W.  V. 
Shear.  That  stunt  may  be  practiced 
to  get  early  potatoes.  But  to  get  a 
maximum  yield,  the  potatoes  must  be 
irrigated  thoroughly  enough  and  fre- 
quently enough  to  keep  the  ground 
reached  by  their  roots  moist  but  not 
soggy  until  the  leaves  begin  turning 
yellow.  When  to  irrigate  should  be 
determined  by  digging,  not  by  the 
color  of  plants.  If  water  is  withheld 
until  the  foliage  wilts  and  turns  a 
dark  green,  the  chances  are  that  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done  to 
the  crop.  Tops  of  ridges  in  the  rows 
should  always  be  kept  dry*  but  mois- 
ture should  get  close  to  them.  Blos- 
som time  has  no  relation  to  time  of 
irrigation. 

Wheal  Planted  Thinly  lor  Kroutli. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  grain 
in  the  high  mountain  valleys  between 
the  Salinas  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
than  might  be  suspected.  When  the 
writer  commented  to  A.  L.  Oummow 
between  Soledad  and  San  Benito  on 
the  fine  color  of  the  crop  as  compared 
with  that  in'  the  lower  valleys,  he 
stated  that  wheat  in  the  mountains 
seems  to  be  a  safer  crop  than  barley, 
especially  if  planted  late.  It  is  sown 
35  to  40  pounds  per  acre,  because  on 
the  thin  granite  soil,  if  the  season  is 
dry,  it  will  still  make  grain.  If  the 
season  is  wet,  it  stools  proportionately 
and  makes  a  bigger  crop.  White  Aus- 
tralian is  preferred.  Wheat  planted 
March  26  two  years  ago  had  no  rain 
after  planting,  but  grew  18  to  24 
inches  tall. 

Delhi  State  Colony  Notes. 

Out  of  125  acres  planted  very  late 
to  alfalfa  in  the  Delhi  project,  120 


acres  were  "drifted"  by  the  recent 
winds  there.  This  area  was  checked 
up  and  planted  very  late  on  a  100-to-l 
chance.  It  was  hoped  to  get  alfalfa 
onto  this  land  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  fruit  trees  next  year.  There  is 
nearly  100  acres  of  nursery  being 
planted  for  the  future  use  of  the  col- 
ony. It  is  planned  to  have  this  set- 
tlement predominantly  planted  to  or- 
chard and  vineyard.  The  vineyard 
acreage  already  put  in  was  somewhat 
torn  up  by  the  winds,  but  no  perma- 
nent loss  was  suffered. 

Marion!  Barley  Proves  Exceptional. 

Mariout  barley  is  showing  up  far 
more  resistant  to  drouth  than  ordinary 
barley  wherever  it  Is  planted  from 
one  end'of  the  Sacramento  Valley  to 
the  other.  In  the  dry  upper  Salinas 
Valley,  fields  of  Mariout  promise  & 
crop  where  common  barley  will  fail 
to  make  enough  to  thresh  this  season. 

Irrigation  District  Buys  (  anal  System. 

The  Byron-Bethany  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict proposes  to  buy  the  system  and 
facilities  of  the  old  Byron-Bethany  Ir- 
rigation Co.  for  $265,000,  a  price  for 
which  the  works  could  not  be  built 
now.  The  company  is  willing  and  the 
Railroad  Commisison  has  been  asked 
for  authority  to  complete  the  deal. 


WOBKIffG  QUALITIES  OF  ADOBE 
BETTERED. 


B.  Hollenbeck  of  Happy  alley,  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  has  materially  bet- 
tered the  working  qualities  of  the 
adobe  soil  in  his  orchard  by  growing 
a  cover  crop  of  barley  for  the  last  two 
years.  Conrra  Costa  black  adobe  is  a 
tough  proposition  at  best,  but  where 
he  once  had  difficulty  hi  holding  a 
plow  in  the  ground  the  sod  now  turns 
over  nicely.  Each  year  It  has  been 
possible  to  plow  deeper.  The  green 
humus  lying  6  to  8  inches  below  sur- 
face protects  all  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  beneath  it,  although  the  top  sod 
has  thoroughly  dried  out.  It  has  been 
possible  to  find  angle  worms  in  a 
moist  subsoil  whenever  this  layer  has 
been  shovelled  off.  Where  it  used  to 
be  necessary  to  watch  For  the  exact 
day  this  would  be  ripe  for  plowing, 
now  a  greater  latitude  of  time  is  of- 
fered, which  is  a  big  relief.  The  pears 
and  apples  in  this  old  orchard  show 
healthier  foliage  than  ever  before. 
Barley  was  selected  for  the  large  crop 
of  coarse  green  matter  that  could  be 
turned  under. 


Modoc  county  potato  growers  are 
being  offered  2%  cents  per  pound  for 
the  season's  crop.  The  buyers  agree 
to  take  the  potatoes  in  the  field,  thus 
relieving  grower  of  shipping  charges. 


EVERY   PELTON  DEALER 

is  a  service  station  for  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  the  best  pump  on  the 
market.  PELTON  Dealers  will 
show  you  why  this  pump  will  re- 
turn more  satisfaction  per  dollar, 
year  after  year. 


Keep  this  list  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  go  to  get  information  about 
PELTON  Pumps. 


Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chico 

F.  C.  Cross  Hardware  Co.,  Corcoran 

A.  J  Wheeler's  Sons.  Corning 

Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno 

Paul  G.  DeMange.  Oilroy 

Al.  Berschig.  Hanford 

A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg 

D.  Stephenson.  Madera 
George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville 
R.  Barcroft  It  Sons  Co..  Merced 

Turner  Hardware  &  Implement  Co..  Modesto 
N.  B.  Hull,  Montague 

E.  R.  Wilson.  Navelencia 
A.  B.  Campbell.  Orland 

American  Well  &  Prospect  Co. 


C.  A.  Hughes.  Orosi 
Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Oroville 
Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto 
A.  F.  Tomasini  Hardware  Co..  Petaluma 
Williamson,  Loyd  Co..  PortervUle 
■  Lyon  &  Garrett  Co..  Red  Bluff 
Mc-Cormick-Saeltzer  Co..  Redding 
Jesse  C.  Brown,  Reedley 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger 
Commercial   Electric  Co..  Stockton 
Wilson.  Oram  te  Sanders.  Visalia 
Devenney  &  Prather,  Wasco 
Baun  Brothers.  Wheatland 
George  C.  Comstock  Co..  Williams 
407  E.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles 


California  Mechinical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co..  1110  J  Street.  Sacramento 
If  there  Is  no  PELTON  Dealer  situated  near  you,  write  dirert  to  us  for  Information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1900  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Real  Meaning  of 

'"Best  in  the  Long  Run" 


BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN" 

is  a  slogan  that  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  history  of  tires.  It  grew 
out  of  the  performance  of 
Goodrich  Tires  on  bicycles,  and 
it  grew  into  the  dependability 
of  Goodrich  rubber  products 
of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is 
really  a  mirroring  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  Goodrich 
products  by  their  users. 

In  five  words  it  crystallizes  the 


ideals,  the  policies,  the  princi- 
ples of  Goodrich. 

It  means  "the  long  run"  of  good 
faith  and  good  will — the  steady 
building  up  of  a  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  users,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  a  manufac- 
turer can  have. 

That  is  how  Goodrich  trans- 
lates this  slogan  into  terms  of 
longest  average  wear,  utmost 
dependability  and  known 
quality  in  all  kinds  of  rubber 
products. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Goodrich  Tires 

'"Best  in  the  Long Run " 
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One  of  the  Leader 
home  Water  Systems. 
There  is  a  Leader  out- 
fit to  meet  the  require- 
ments oj  any  home 
and  farm. 


Let  the  Leader 

water fy  your 
home  and  farm 

You  need  a  running  water  system  for 
your  home  and  farm;  there's  no  question 
aoout  the  time  it  will  save  you — time  is  money  now — and 
you  must  have  a  system  that  is  always  reliable. 


Home  Water  Systems— Leaders  in  fame  as  well  as  in  name 

has  been  satisfying  customers  since  1903.  It  uui//  last  a  life  time. 
We  chose  to  sell  The  Leader,  because  it  is  absolutely  the  best  Water 
System  made.  It  is  the  only  home  system  where  tanks  and  pumps 
are  made  in  one  factory.  To  insure  reliability  the  complete  system  is 
equipped  with  world  standard  power— Wagner  Motors  or  Stover 
Good  Gasoline  Engines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Waterfy  your  home  with  a  Leader.  For  your  own 
sake — for  your  family's  sake — see  the  Leader  dealer  in  your  neighbor- 
hood today.  If  you  don't  know  him,  write  us.  We  guarantee  you 
Satis/action,  Service  and  Saving. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  AND  SUPPLY  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Silent  ALAMO 

Electric  light  and  Power  Plant 


The  Silent  Alamo  supplies 
brilliant  illumination  in  the 
house.  You  merely  press  a 
button.  Floods  the  barn 
and  other  buildings,  too. 
Adds  many  hours  to  work- 
ing time. 


PBOVIDES  BUN  NINO 
WATER  for  hoUBe  and  bam. 
Supplies  power  to  run  small 
power  machinery  —  operates 
the  churn,  separator,  wash- 
ing machine,  electric  fan, 
etc. 


THE  QUIETEST  BT7N- 
NIN'ti  and  most  powerful 
motor  used  on  any  similar 
plant.  No  ruinous  vibra- 
tion. Requires  the  mini- 
mum of  attention.  Motor 
automatically  stops  when  oil 
gets  low.  water  runs  low, 
and  when  batteries  are  fully 
charged.  Trouble-proof. 


WRITE  FOR  AI.AMO  BOOKLET,  which  Klls  you  how  to  select  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

The  Silent  Alamo  and  the  Duro  Residence  Water  System  make  an 
Ideal  equipment  for  the  farm  home  anywhere.    Ask  for  Dl'RO  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco.       Dept.  A,  420  E.  Tliinl  St*  Los  Angeles 


Big  Business  in  Calif.  Vegetable  Growing 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  W.  S.  KilllngHWorth.) 


Great  as  is  the  diversity  of  Califor- 
nia's productions,  and  huge  as  is  the 
annual  tonnage  of  foodstuffs  yielded, 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
State's  agricultural  and  horticultural 
industries  during  the  year  1919,  was 
its  production  of  vegetables.  Within 
comparatively  recent  years  the  vege- 
table industry  of  California  was  con- 
fined to  the  suburban  truck  garden 
where  Occidental  and  Oriental  labor 
by  perseverance  and  economy  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  west  of  the 
Rockies.  The  big  business  in  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  shipping  began  with 
the  celery  planting  and  shipping  in 
Orange  county.  In  the  early  nineties, 
this  industry  was  started  by  D.  E. 
Smeltzer,  of  Kansas  City,  who  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  this  district  for  celery  growing. 
Later  when  blight  and  insect  injuries 
became  serious  the  major  portion  of 
this  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Delta  of  Central  California,  through 
the  California  Vegetable  Union  and 
the  growers  marketing  their  vege- 
tables through  this  concern. 

The  First  Cauliflower  Shipment 

The  second  vegetable  to  be  handled 
on  a  large  scale  was  cauliflower.  This 
product  was  originally  grown  in  small 
quantities  by  Chinamen  until  an  Ital- 
ian farming  at  Whittier,  Los  Angeles 
county,  planted  sixty  acres  of  a  new 
variety,  the  seed  having  been  brought 
from  Italy.  The  output  from  this  ex- 
tensive acreage  soon  proved  a  burden 
for  the  local  market,  and  a  gambler's 
chance  was  taken  in  the  shipment  of 
a  few  cars  to  Chicago.  This  variety 
was  hardy  and  well  adapted  to  long 
shipment  and  at  once  met  with  a  pop- 
ular demand  with  the  trade,  but  the 
life  of  the  favorable  beginning  made 
in  finding  a  market  was  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a  close.  From  excessive 
rainfall  a  number  of  local  railroad 
bridges  were  washed  out,  shipments 
were  discontinued  for  the  season,  and 
the  crop  went  to  seed.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  a  thing  as  small  as  a  Santa 
Ana  washout,  George  F.  Prince,  of  the 
California  Vegetable  Union,  set  about 
to  harvest  what  seed  had  survived,  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  other  growers, 
and  this  formed  the  basis  of  the  large 
industry  in  cauliflower  shipping  now 
being  successfully  conducted  in  South- 
ern California. 

Qrewta  of  the  Lettuce  Business. 

The  possibilities  of  the  lettuce  busi- 
ness were  not  realized  until  more  re- 
cently, and  when  G.  D.  Hufford  of  the 
California  Vegetable  Union  prophesied 
that  lettuce  shipments  would  surpass 
the  shipments  of  celery  he  was  ridi- 
culed. When  the  writer  called  on  R. 
G.  Risser,  manager  crop  production 
department,  of  the  Vegetable  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  positive 
proof  of  the  tonnage  of  the  aforesaid 
vegetables  shipped,  lettuce  being  the 
one  we  were  particularly  interested 
in,  Mr.  Risser  said  in  part:  "In  or- 
der to  establish  a  trade  for  lettuce  in 
large  quantities,  we  recognized  that 
we  had  a  job  on  our  hands,  but  to  see 


the  matter  through  we  began  by  estab- 
lishing a  moderate  trade  with  the 
Western  and  Central  States,  but  our 
ambition  was  to  place  it  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  markets,  finally  an  at- 
tempt was  made  which  proved  disas- 
trous. The  first  car  the  Union 
shipped  to  New  York  showed  a  loss 
of  $548.00.  The  question  of  intro- 
ducing it  on  the  New  York  rn/trket 
was  taken  up  and  a  proposition  to  es- 
tablish it  with  the  trade  and  with  the 
hotels  was  made.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars were  asked  for  to  bring  to  about. 
The  proposition,  of  course,  was  not 
accepted,  but  the  following  season  a 
frost  occurred  in  Florida,  wiping  out 
supplies  from  that  State.  This  made 
an  opening  for  California  lettuce,  and 
when  once  established  with  the  trade 
it  became  so  popular  that  it  is  now  a 
very  serious  competitor  with  the  Flor- 
ida crop.  Los  Angeles  county  has  be- 
come distinguished  for  being  the  long- 
est lettuce  shipping  district  in  the 
United  States,  and  Imperial  Valley  the 
largest  daily  shipments.  The  growth 
of  the  business  from  the  Imperial  dis- 
trict can  best  be  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  shipments,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1916:  cars  shipped,  27;  1920, 
cars  shipped,  2,745." 

Tomato  Harkel  ■  Recent  Deyelop- 
ment 

When  asked  about  the  shipment  of 
green  tomatoes,  Mr.  Risser  stated  that 
green  matured  tomato  shipments  was 
a  development  of  the  past  six  years, 
that  the  Vegetable  Union  shipped  the 
first  car  to  New  York  City  as  an  ex- 
periment. It  arrived  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  the  deal  was  profitable, 
which  has  established  a  successful 
business  in  the  shipment  of  pink  to- 
matoes. In  order  that  our  readers 
may  know  to  what  extent  the  Cali- 
fornia Vegetable  business  is  being  con- 
ducted, we  submit  the  following  fig- 
ures of  car-lot  shipments  for  1919. 
However,  it  must  be  bourne  in  mind 
that  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  tons  of  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  the  State  of  which  no  record 
has  been  kept. 

This  report  comprehends  the  most 
accurate  figures  of  the  progress  of 
the  vegetable  industry  of  California. 
These  figures  are  eloquent  of  the  re- 
markable possibilities  of  an  industry 
yet  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  be  the  means  of  chal- 
lenging the  favorable  attention  of 
homeseekers  and  investers.  To  ob- 
viate confusion  we  will  deal  with  each 
variety  separately,  commencing  with 
cantaloupes. 

California  is  the  largest  canteloupe- 
producing  State  in  the  Union,  the  1919 
output  being  11,989  cars;  onions, 
5,236  cars;  mixed  vegetables — consist- 
ing of  mixed  varieties,  such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and 
spinach  (these  cars  go  to  points  too 
small  to  handle  carlots  of  any  one 
variety),  4,632  cars;  potatoes,  8,286 
cars. 

Now  for  an  eye-opener.  How  many 
people  in  California  ever  gazed  out 
on  a  real  big  field  of  lettuce,  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  knew  that  lettuce 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Klagle  Stage  Motor  Drives  Pump 


1/  fi «  \ |_|  D|  IMP6  absolutely  hydraoJIeaJly  and  automatically 
rVnWVJI  I      r  UlYIrO    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whaUoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-lnch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  SL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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was  raised  in  the  State  to  any  extent 
commercially?  However,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  3,334  cars  were 
shipped  last  season.  How  much  per- 
suasion will  it  take  to  convince  the 
uninformed  that  there  were  2,580  cars 
of  cauliflower,  1,715  cars  of  celery, 
and  1,658  cars  of  cabbage  shipped? 
In  traveling  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State  we  will  note  a  vast  acreage  of 
tomatoes,  which  one  naturally  as- 
sumes are  for  the  cannery— yes, 
but  not  all,  for  992  cars  were 
shipped.  How  many  can  say  that  they 
have  ever  seen  a  sweet  potato  patch 
in  California,  or  could  tell  what  it 
was  when  they  did  see  it  without  be- 
ing prompted?  However,  there  were 
several  last  year,  and  they  must  have 
been  large  ones,  as  they  produced  650 
carloads. 

A  Tremendous  Growth. 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bor- 
dering oil  the  coast  in  San  Mateo 
county  where  artichokes  are  grown 
more  successfully  than  in  any.  other 
portion  of  the  State.  The  major  por- 
tion of  325  cars  were  shipped  from 
there  last  year.  It  is  universally 
known  that  asparagus  is  grown  exten- 
sively in  California — supposedly  for 
the  canneries;  aside  from  that  there 
were  210  cars  shipped.  Spinach  is 
found  in  every  home  garden,  but  who 
knew  that  it  is  grown  by  the  quarter- 
section  for  commercial  purposes?  But 
it  is  true;  there  were  151  cars  shipped 
and  300  cars  canned.  In  addition  to 
all  of  this  there  were  206  cars  of  such 
vegetables  as  carrots,  beans,  peas,  cu- 
cumbers, squash,  etc.,  shipped.  In 
adding  our  figures  we  find  that  they 
total  41,964  cars.  Now  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  they  netted 
$27,640,520.  If  must  be  bourne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  cars  shipped 
were  entirely  independent  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cars  that  were  canned.  These 
figures  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  being  done  in  California,  and 
there  is  but  a  small  area  of  vegetable- 
producing  territory  that  has  been 
touched  other  than  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
many  of  the  standard  varieties,  and 
the  ruling  high  prices,  an  increased 
acreage  may  be  expected.  We  are  re- 
liably informed  that  on  account  of 
those  conditions  the  present  estimate 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  output,  in- 
cluding all  sections  of  the  United 
States  for  the  season  of  1920,  will  be 
900,000  cars. 


SEED    BARLEY    AND  FORMAL- 
DEHYDE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  seed 
barley  treated  with  formaldehyde,  but 
not  sown.  Is  it  safe.to  use  for  stock 
feed? — J.  W.  N.,  Danville. 

(Answered  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Mackie,  Univer- 
sity of  California.) 

Seed  barley  or  wheat  treated  with 
formaldehyde  and  kept  for  several 
weeks  after  dipping  may  be  fed  to 
hogs  without  evil  effects.  If  formal- 
dehyde-treated seed  is  fed  within  two 
weeks  after  dipping,  it  should  be 
washed  or  soaked  in  water  to  remove 
all  traces  of  formaldehyde,  which 
sometimes  remains  on  the  seed  for 
this  length  of  time  in  the  form  of  a 
residue  known  as  para-formaldehyde. 


RICE  ON  BLACK  ALKALI  AREAS. 


Four  times  was  rice  planted  by 
Christensen  &  Burmester  on  areas  of 
black  alkali  in  Glenn  county;  and  as 
many  times  it  failed  to  come  up.  But 
they  got  a  crop  from  those  same  areas. 
Enough  seed  rice  to  plant  them  was 
soaked  in  the  sacks  in  an  irrigation 
ditch  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  it  was 
left  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days  until 
the  kernels  were  sprouted  in  the 
■acks.  This  seed  was  then  sown  in 
the  barren  water  holes  (by  this  time 
flooded  on  account  of  the  other  rice 
being  well  advanced)  and  the  alkali 
this  time  did  hot  kill  the  plants. 


The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  in  Tulare 
county  is  cut  and  stacked.  It  was  of 
good  quality  and  a  heavy  crop.  Dairy- 
men are  using  barley  as  a  silo  crop 
and  a  number  of  new  silos  have  been 
erected  this  season.  The  silo  is  filled 
twice  a  year,  first  with  barley  and 
then  with  corn. 


MICHELIN 

tubes  fit  oversize  casings 


Michelin  Tubes  are  not  only  made  ring-shaped  to  fit  the" casing  without  wrinkling,  but  in  addition 
are  full  size  in  cross-section,  and  are  therefore  not  stretched  thin  when  inflated.  This  is  especially 
important  when  buying  tubes  for  Cord  Tires,  which  are  nearly  all  "oversize". 

Tubes  that  are  not  really  large  enough  for  normal  size  casings  work  under  a  still  greater  dis- 
advantage in  "oversize"  casings.  Therefore  it  is  greatly  to  the  motorist's  advantage  to  specify 
Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes,  the  only  tubes  that  both  fit  and  fill  the  tube  space  in  the  casing. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy* 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  leas  cOBt  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  YOUR  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM 


is  the 


DowDoubleSuctionVortexPump 

A  Quality  Product  that  does  the  work  with  Less  Power  than 
Other  Pumps. 

We  Do  Not  Require  Specially  Devised  Watej  Balancing  Devices 
As  Other  Builders  Do. 

The  DOW  YOItTEX  is  always  in  Balance 
The  DOW  VORTEX  is  always  on  the  Job. 


Belted  or  Motor  Driven, 
As  Ton  Please 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  Bulletin  101 


DOW-MERRIMAN  CO. 


WORKS 
PETAL  I'M  A,  OA  I.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 
140  HOWARD  ST. 


The  Season  of  Hazard  in  Grain  Fires 


10 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


The  hotel  at  Arbuckle  in  Colusa 
county  burned  down  two  years  ago 
while  most  everybody  stood  about 
helpless  to  fight  the  fire.  At  once  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meet- 
ing of  townspeople  and  farmers,  at 
which  $2200  or  $2300  were  sub- 
scribed and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  purchase  a  chemical  fire-engine. 
Half  of  the  money  was  subscribed  by 
farmers,  for  the  machine  was  to  pro- 
tect all  the  countryside  from  fire.  One 
farmer  living  four,  miles  from  town 
refused  to  put  any  money  into  it. 
Within  24  hours  after  the  engine  ar- 
rived at  Arbuckle  it  was  called  out  to 
extinguish  a  fire  on  a  200-acre  field  of 
grain  this  farmer  had  just  started  to 
harvest.  There  was  a  south  wind 
blowing.  The  engine  saved  him  $5,000 
worth  of  grain.  If  the  fire  had 
jumped  a  certain  ditch,  as  it  might 
easily  have  done,  it  would  have  burned 
his  barn.  This  man  then  came 
through  with  a  donation  of  $50  for  up- 
keep of  the  chemical  apparatus. 
Effective  Work  of  Chemical  Engine. 
One  day  a  tractor  started  a  fire  in 
some  wheat  3%  feet  tall  near  Dunni- 


Use  Your 
Fordson 

Every  Month 

To  get  full  value  from  your  Fordson  tractor,  40% 
of  its  working  time  should  be  spent  in  operating 
belt  driven  machinery — this  is  the  verdict  of 
leading  agricultural  authorities. 

You  can  profitably  use  your  Fordson  for  belt 
work  every  month  from  January  to  December. 
Study  the  "Belt  Calendar"  at  the  left. 

But  there  is  one  vitally  important  thing  to  re- 
member— to  assure  the  most  satisfactory  results 
you  should  use  the  belt  especially  designed  for 
the  Fordson  tractor — the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt. 

The  Little  Giant  tractor  belt  has  a  clinging  grip 
that  conquers  pulley  slippage.  It  has  a  unique 
construction  that  withstands  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions  neces- 
sary in  farm  work.  It  is  made  of  four-folds  of 
a  single  piece  of  extra  quality,  heavy  weight  can- 
vas duck,  closely  stitched  and  specially  treated 
to  increase  the  toughness  and  wearability.  The 
edges  are  double  stitched  to  increase  the  resist- 
ance to  edge  wear. 

See  the  Little  Giant  at  your  local  Fordson 
dealer's  place  of  business,  or  write  us  direct. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  111. 


gan  ten  or  eleven  miles  away,  with  a 
north  wind  howling.  Dunnigan  had  a 
trailer  with  small  extinguishers,  but 
they  couldn't  get  close  enough  to  the 
fire  to  do  any  good.  The  fire  jumped 
a  creek  15' feet  across  at  the  bottom, 
and  entered  a  wheat  field  half  a  mile 
long.  The  Arbuckle  chemical  engine 
ran  in  behind  it  and  put  it  out.  Mean- 
while, fire  had  crept  around  behind 
the  engine;  and  when  it  came  bark  to 
refill  the  tanks,  it  bad  to  sot  out  of 
the  way  of  the  new  fire;  but  that  was 
soon  put  out.  Thirteen  miles  down  in 
the  tule  country  the  fire  chief's  own 
grain  field  caught  fire.  The  engine 
made  a  run  from  Arbuckle  and  put  it' 
out. 

One  black  night  a  man  came  into 
Arbuckle  telling  about  a  tank-house 
and  barns  he  had  seen  burning  three 
miles  back.  The  fire-apparatus  was 
on  the  job  quickly,  but  the  buildings* 
and  25  acres  of  stubble  were  lost.  The 
fire  was  burning;  merrily  toward  a  field 
of  standing  grain.  A  combined  har- 
vester in  its  path  was  saved,  along 
with  the  grain. 

Fire  started  in  grain  belonging  to  Rm 
L.  Ogden,  ten  miles  south  of  Arbuckle* 
Henry  Parr  ins  ton,  operating  thfl 
steam  engine,  ran  it  around  in  frotH 
of  the  fire  and  used  steam  on  it.  Mn 
Farrington  was  seriously  burned  and 
the  fire  kept  on.  The  Arbuckle  enfl 
gine  put  it  out  after  40  acres  had  beeifl 
lost. 

On  June  23,  with  a  south  wind  blow-', 
ing,  the  harvester  operating  in  A.  J. 
Harris'  grain  field  broke  down.  While 
it  was  being  repaired,  fire  was  noticed 
in  the  straw  50  yards  behind.  Extin- 
guishers from  the  harvester  kept  fire 
out  of  the  standing  srain,  but  could 
not  prevent  its  rush  toward  the  dry 
grass  on  the  hills.  The  Arbuckle  fire 
department  and  about  50  citizens  put 
it  out. 

A  steam  tractor  harvest  ins  grain 
for  Thos.  Wohlfrom.  five  miles  from 
Arbuckle,  started  a  fire  which  burned 
15  sacks  of  grain  and  over  100  acres' 
of  stubble.  Standing  grain  was  alt 
saved  by  prompt  arrival  of  the  chem- 
ical engine  and  helpers. 

Somebody  threw  a  cigarette  into 
grass  along  the  highway  near  Hershey. 
Ninety-five  acres  of  wheat  were 
burned,  and  if  the  fire  had  jumped  the 
highway  it  would  have  burned  the 
warehouse.  Use  of  the  chemical  en- 
gine saved  300  acres  of  standing 
grain^ 

A  motor  truck  used  to  haul  grain  in 
District  108  set  fire  to  the  stubble  by 
its  exhaust  and  burned  over  300  acres 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Arbuckle 
engine  made  the  run  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  extinguished  three  miles  of 
burning  grain.  About  300  acres  had 
already  been  burned. 

Chemical  Engine  raid  for  Itself. 

The  last  five  fires  mentioned  oc- 
curred within  25  days.  The  engine  in 
that  time  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.  Secretary  Edgar  E.  Wiker 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
helped  fight  many  of  the  fires,  was 
called  out  to  help  extinguish  t.  small 
fire  one  morning  and  two  big  fires  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Only 
one  fire  has  occurred  in  town  since 
the  engine  was  procured.  It  was  only 
a  small  grass  fire  on  which  the  engine 
was  not  used.  But  it  is  already  a 
veteran  in  service,  though  apparently 
ready  for  several  years  more  of  sim- 
ilar eagerness  for- the  fray. 

(irnin  Fields  Must  Be  Protected. 

Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  grain 
and  grass  in  California  will  very 
shortly  be  in  grave  danger  of  disaster. 
It  is  nob" only  unprofitable  for  the  pro- 
ducers, but  it  is  unpatriotic  to  permit 
anything  like  as  much  fire  loss  in 
grainfields  and  ranges  this  year  as 
occurred  last  year.  The  prevention  is 
obvious  and  inexpensive."  It  is  proved 
by  hot  experience.  Insurance  par- 
tially reimburses  the  producer  who 
loses;  but  it  does  not  restore  the 
grain;  and  enough  grain  may  mean 
the  difference  any  time  now  between 
anarchy  and  free  arson  or  stable  gov- 
ernment and  security.  High  living 
costs  produce  a  desperation  which 
brooks  no  control,  and  they  must  not 
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ibe  further  advanced  by  needless  waste 
Jof  grain. 

Fire-Fighting  Equipment  Simple. 

So  our  readers  are  interested  in  the 
^apparatus  us"ed  at  Arbuckle,  which 

has  proved  itself  far  superior  to 
Itrailers  equipped  with  small  extin- 
jguishers,  although  the  latter  had  been 
flthe  best  up  to  date.  They  are  too  late 

in  getting  into  action  and  are  too  slow 
land  small  to  be  of  the  needed  ser- 
Ivice. 

The  Arbuckle  equipment  was  bought 
prom   an    Eastern    company,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  fire  apparatus. 
|But  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  La 
IMotte  Stinson  of  Arbuckle,  who  has 
■been  one  of  the  most  constant  on  the 
Bob  whenever  the  engine  went  to  a 
Kre,  tells  us  that  the  first  cost  of  the 
ioutfit  was  about  $1400.   It  consists  of 
la  light  automobile  truck,  carrying  two 
Ichemical  fire  extinguishers,  thirty  to 
Ififty  feet  of  hose,  and  supplies  to  refill 
Ithe  extinguishers.    The  tanks  each 
Icontain  25  gallons  of  water  in  which 
are  dissolved  11  pounds  bicarbonate 
if  soda.    Within  each  tank  is  a  con- 
tainer holding  9  pounds  of  sulphuric 
,cid.   This  container  hangs  on  a  shaft 
which  projects  through  the  wall  of  the 
ank,  and  it  fitted  with  a  handle  or 
land-wheel  by  which  the  container 
:an  be  turned  upside  down  without 
mening  the  tank.    When  the  acid  is 
thus  emptied,  pressure  within  the  tank 
-eaches  200  to  250  pounds  per  square 
nch.    This  produces  a  "jazz"  which 
s  effective  at  least  30  feet  beyond  the 
2nd  of  the  nozzle.    It  can  be  turned 
into  the  hose  from  either  tank  inde- 
pendently of  the  other;  so  that  one 
tank  may  be  refilled  while  the  other 
i  working.    This  enables  the  extin- 
uishers  to  keep  a  stream  constantly 
playing  on  the  fire  with  the  truck 
unning  15  miles  an  hour  when  desir- 
ble.  Each  charge  costs  about  $2.50. 

Tolnnteers  to  the  Rescue. 

When  the  operations  were  organ- 
ized, Alec  Atron  was  appointed  Fire 
Chief  and  Deputy  State  Fire  Warden. 
Four  men  were  appointed  to  handle 
the  nozzles.  Four  truck  drivers  and 
four  men  to  operate  the  tanks  and 
keep  them  full  were  appointed.  Each 
group  ranked  abT>ve  or  below  the 
ithers  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  of 
authority  during  action.  All  of  the 
perators  were  volunteers,  serving 
without  pay  and  frequently  ruining 
;ood  suits  of  clothes  as  well  as  losing 
their  time.  They  were  subject  to  call 
at  any  time,  day  or  night.  One  per- 
son was  appointed  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine always  ready  for  a  run  on  an 
instant's  notice.  Generally  it  was  run 
on  burned  ground  behind  a  fire  to 
avoid  smoke,  make  running  easier 
than  in  tall  grain,  and  to  avoid  get- 
ting caught  in  the  flame. 

Paying  the  Cost  of  Maintenance. 

Generally  a  man  whose  property  or 
grain  has  been  saved  is  grateful 
enough  to  make  a  donation  to  the  de- 
partment. Often  this  donation  was 
hardly  enough  to  cover  gas  and  wear 
on  the  machine.  These  donations, 
with  the  surplus  subscribed  at  first, 
have  paid  all  expenses  to  date,  but 
the  treasury  is  getting  low.  At  best, 
this  is  but  a  hit-or-miss  system  of 
financing. 

State  Fire  Warden  G.  M.  Homans, 
who  was  instrumental  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  fire  protection  during  the 
war,  when  I.  W.  W.'s  had  plans  laid  to 
burn  all  the  grain  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, urged  the  use  of  eight  such 
engines  in  the  county.  Mr.  Wiker  be- 
lieves that  his  supervorial  district 
should  support  two  at  Arbuckle  and 
one  at  College  City,  all  costs  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This 
would  place  the  cost  where  it  belongs 
— on  all  the  people — all  of  whom  re- 
ceive the  potential  protection. 

Under  the  present  system  the  bur- 
den is  unequally  distributed,  and  it  is 

I  especially  burdensome  to  ask  a  man 

I  who  has  already  suffered  a  loss  to 
take  some  more  out  of  his  packet, 
even  though  he  generally  is  saved 
many  times  what  he  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  donate.  Multiplication 

I  of  similar  engines  in  all  grain  and 
grass^listiicts  where  they  could  run  is 

I  the  cheapest,  most  efficient  protection 
against  an  Increasingly  unpatriotic, 
unprofitable  hazard. 


GOOD  and  PLENTY 


heavy  tread  performs  as  good  as  it  looks.  It 
checks  skidding,  sliding  or  spinning  of  wheels. 


'T^HIS  Firestone  Cord  Tire  is  of  generous 
proportions — built  to  the  largest  standard 
oversize  established  by  the  industry.  Built 
into  it  are  mileage,  safety  and  comfort — 
"  good  and  plenty."  . 

There  is  much  greater  air  capacity  than  the 
average,  much  more  material,  and  it  delivers 
extra  mileage  as  a  natural  result.  The  thick, 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Firestone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Branch**  and  Dealert  Everywhere 


Equip  with  a  set  of  these  Firestone  Cords 
and  let  them  demonstrate  to  you  the  value 
of  their  extra  size  and  extra  heavy  tread. 
Through  Firestone  planning,  resources  and 
methods  this  cord  tire  is  produced  and  sold 
at  a  price  that  gives  you  most  miles  per 
dollar.  * 


Moisture 

Conserve  the  limited  mois- 
ture you  have  in  your  soil. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  with  a 

Beeman  Tractor 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful, 
general  utility  tractor. 

Write  us  today 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

52  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  I 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Cataleg  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 
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Make  Your  Work 
EASIER  With  a 

LEADER 

16-32 

TRACTOR 


King  of  Belt  Power  Units  and  a 
"Hog  for  Work"  in  the  Field 

While  getting  surplus  power,  all  day  and  every 
day,  out  of  the  new  Leader,  you  do  it  with 
the  least  work  on  your  part— and  economically 
with  kerosene,  the  cheap  fuel. 

Enclosed 
Dirt-Proof  Final  Drive, 

Comfort  and  Ease  of  Control  are  three  great 
Leader  features.  Here  is  a  power  plant  built 
on  experience— one  that  is  bound  to  give  you 
maximum  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter  today. 


Leader  DAYTON-DOWD  Leader 
COMPANY 

Builders  of  Four- Wheel 
and  Crawler  Tractors  Since  191 1 

353  York  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Pacific  leader  tractor  corfn 


DISTRIBUTORS 


568  Howard  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


PUMPED  WATEB  SATISFACTORY 
FOB  RICE. 


(Written  for  I'iM-illr  Kunil  Press.) 

Pumped  water  includes  well-water 
and  the  drainage-water  from  one  field 
pumped  up  for  irrigation  of  another 
field.  It  has  long  been  held  by  rice 
growers  that  well-water  was  too  cold 
to  produce  rice.  They  also  held  that 
in  many  fields,  especially  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  drain- 
age water  would  generally  have  too 
much  alkali  to  be  good  for  further 
irrigation.  The  writer  remembers  see- 
ing one  of  the  first  rice-irrigation 
wells  put  down  in  California.  The 
hardy  pioneer,  L.  H.  Twede  of  Glenn 
county,  fearing  the  cold  temperature 
of  his  water,  built  a  reservoir  before 
the  well  was  complete.  The  idea  was 
to  pump  water  into  the  reservoir 
■where  the  sun  would  warm  it  before 
flowing  onto  the  rice.  He  still  in- 
clined to  the  value  of  such  procedure 
a  year  ago,  but  his  neighbor;  C.  Bur- 
mester,  also  a  California  rice  pioneer, 
said  a  few  days  ago  that 'the  only  vis- 
ible injury  due  to  cold  well-water  was 
in  the  first  checks  it  hit.  Mr.  Bur- 
mester  and  his  partner  S.  Christensen 
now  have  twenty  pumping  plants  on 
their  various  rice  ranches  lifting  water 
200  to  1300  feet.  Gravity  water,  which 
stands  in  ditches  overnight,  is  likely 
to  be  colder  than  the  well  water 
throughout  the  following  forenoon. 
Thf  Pioneer  Pomp  Irrigator. 

Drainage  water  In  this  district  may 
have  considerable  alkali,  but  we  re- 
member that  Mr.  Twede  considered 
himself  fortunate  last  summer  in  re- 
ceiving drainage  from  a  higher  field. 
He  pumped  this  water  over  his  own 
rice  at  a  lower  cost  and  a  higher 
temperature. 

J.  L.  Mendenhall  was  the  first  to  put 
down  an  irrigation  well  in  the  Wil- 
liams district  of  northern  Colusa 
county.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him 
and  said  the  cold  water  would  kill 
anything.  He  tried  it  out  on  various 
crops  without  disaster  and  has  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  "everybody  _is 
putting  in  wells  for  rice  up  to  the 
200-foot  contour"  toward  the  hills 
from  Williams.  Mr.  Mendenhall  says 
that  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  the  past  year  boring  wells  in 
this  district,  and  carload  after  car- 
load of  well-casing  have  been  un- 
loaded at  Williams. 

His  neighbor,  Allison  Ayres,  dis- 
proved temperature  injury  from  well- 
water.  By  thermometer,  he  found  it 
warmer  than  ditch  water  all  forenoon 
on  account  of  the  cold  nights,  which 
did  not  affect  well  water.  He  found 
the  average  temperature  for  all  day 
to  be  higher  in  the  well  water;  and 
with  it,  he  produced  a  big  crop  of  rice. 
Drainage  Water  for  Irrigation. 

On  one  ranch  near  Colusa,  where 
waste  water  from  rice  was  available, 
tenants  one  year  refused  to  hav^s  it 
pumped  over  their  own  crops  on  ac- 
count of  cold  and  alkali;  but  last  sea- 
son the  best  crop  came  from  pumping 
that  water  onto  other  rice. 

The  "( 'imitating  Sv*tein." 

Over  in  Butte  county  the  dryness  of 
the  season  has  led  to  a  highly  impor- 
tant experiment,  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  H.  O.  Jacobsen,  one  of 
the  best-known  rice  growers  '  in  the 
State.  Its  results  cannot  be  foretold 
with  certainty;  but  there  is  every 
reasonable  expectation  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  producing  a  maximum  crop  of 
rice  with  four  acre-feet  of  -water  per 
acre.  Mr.  Jacobsen  calls  it  the  "cir- 
culating system."'  Its  cost  this  year 
seems  likely  to  be  not  greatly  over  $3 
per  acre  for  power,  depreciation,  and 


maintenance.   Moreover,  it  solves  the 
almost  disastrous  problem  of  drainage. 
Rice  growers  in  his  district  have  been 
deprived  by  injunction  of  adequate 
drainage  through  Butte  Creek.  TM 
legally  permissible  carrying  capacity 
of  Butte  Creek  has  been  reduced  far 
below  that  of  last  season,  althi 
every  intention  existed  in  the  mi: 
of  intending  planters  to  increase 
due  to  increased  acreage  to  be  plants 
to  rice.    Mr.  Jacobsen  will  hot  ad 
even  his  permissible  proportion  of  th 
drainage   water   flowing   into  Butt 
Creek.    His  water  will  drain  to 
pump  at  the  lower  end,  where  it  wH 
be  boosted  into  a  ditch  that  will  lev 
it  back  to  the  head  and  let  it  circti 
late  repeatedly.   Rice  irrigation  waU 
must  always  be  kept  on  the  movt 
There  might  be  a  question  of  alkali  t 
more  alkaline  lands,  but  not  hop 
Should  the  experiment  prove  all  tbi 
seems  reasonable  to  expect,  the  prat 
tice  will  go  far  toward  solving  drain 
age  and  water-shortage  problems  fo 
rice  growers. 

AUTO-WIDTH    WAGONS    I ■  \ I M \ G 
PAYOR. 


1  far 
ough 
unds 

;e  it.  \ 


Wagons  whose  wheels  are  the  sa 
distance  apart  as  automobile  whee 
are  conquering  the  territory  wbeij 
wider  wagons  are  still  intrenched 
The  National  Implement  and  Vehlcf 
Association  sent  inquiries  abroad 
wagon  dealers  in  such  territory  rf 
cently.  While  answers  were  stll 
coming  in,  they  compiled  resultj 
showing  that  1224  dealers  in  1"7< 
towns  of  15  States  sell  the  auto 
width  wagons  where  they  previouslj 
sold  the  wider  ones  exclusively.  Auto 
mobiles  make  the  tracks  these  dan 
and  determine  the  width  of  roads 
\Vagons  can  follow  their  tracks  easia) 
than  they  can  make  new  ones  of  iheii 
own. 


An  increase  from  $1,000,000  capiti 
to  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  meet 
ing  demand  for  its  output  is  beinl 
carried  out  by  the  C.  L.  Best  Oa 
Traction  Co.  The  new  capital  will  bi 
used  for  enlargement  of  the  plant  a 
San  Leandro.  Since  the  75  and  i 
horsepower  models"\\  ere  discontinued 
some  eight  months  ago.  1  ho  new  60 
horsepower  model  has  naincrt  amazing 
popularity — so  much  that  it  is  stated 
they  were  $1,000,000  behind  orders  on 
January  1.  The  factory  covers  nine 
acres  now;  but  it  is  hoped  shortly  to 
double  the  output  and  resume  the 
building  of  a  25  or  30-horsepower 
model. 

WORTH  A  BIG  FARM 

Bale  your  own  and  neighbors'  hay;  100 

days  work  earns  $1000  to  $2000  a  season  with  th* 

A  Press  for  st  LIGHTNING 

Every 
Purpose 


Power  Press  or  Tractor  Baler.  Junior  Belt,  Junior!  ' 
extension  frames,  combined  press  and  engines,  ■ 
power  press,  1  horse  baler  to  heaviest  two  horse  1 
The  right  kind  of  a  press  for  your  needs.  Presses  bi 
from  us20yoju-s  ago  still  In  use.  Send  today  for  eomp 
catalog  or  write  ua  your  needs  and  we  will  advise  ] 
size  of  press  needed  for  your  work. 

K.  C.  HAY  PRESS  CO.  JSKtir&r. ««. 

H.  C.  SHAW.  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal..  Distributor*. 

Distributors  K.  C.  HAY  PRESSES 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

118-130   No.   I.os   Angeles   St.,   Los  Angelas 


Protect  Your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  100%  efficient 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS.  • 

A/109,  Reedley,  CaL 
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TBACTOB   PAYS    OX  POULTBY 
EAITCH. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

George  Dasher  has  a  poultry  farm 
with  some  fruit  trees  and  land  for 
barley  and  kale  to  feed  the  chickens, 
part  of  it  on  a  steep  side  hill  sloping 
an  average  of  about  eight  feet  per 
hundred.  Last  year  he  let  it  grow  up 
to  weeds  because  he  couldn't  get  the 
land  worked  up.  This  year  he  has  a 
little  tractor  pulling  considerably 
more  than  one  horse.  It  cost  $411,  in- 
cluding freight,  for  the  tractor,  an 
eight-inch  plow,  a  suitable  cultivator, 
and  a  disk. 

"I  lost  more  than  that  last  year  by 
not  getting  the  plowing  done  at  all," 
says  Mr.  Dasher.  The  chickens  must 
have  green  feed.  Without  it  they  eat 
a  lot  but  lay  less.  The  greens  are 
worth  far  more  than  their  own  in- 
trinsic feed  value,  as  they  bring  out 
the  egg  value  of  the  other  feeds. 

We  asked  him  if  the  depreciation, 
upkeep,  and  cost  of  operation  were 
greater  than  with  a  horse.  "I  never 
did  keep  a  horse,"  he  said.  "I  haven't 
time  to  fool  with  one.  I  do  know  that 
hay  costs  $38.50  per  ton  and  I 
couldn't  stand  that  on  this  place.  Hay 
alone  would  cost  more  than  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  on  the  tractor. 
There  is  no  work  to  do  on  this  ma- 
chine after  I  drive  it  into  the  shed,  so 
my  time  is  spent  on  the  chickens  and 
garden." 

The  demonstration  which  led  Mr. 
Dasher  to  buy  the  tractor  was  car- 
ried out  on  his  hillside  about  last  Jan- 
uary. That  hillside  was  hard  and 
packed.  The  tractor,  according  to  its 
present  owner,  pulled  an  eight-inch 
plow  eight  to  ten  inches  deep  up  that 
eight  per  cent  grade.  A  fine  crop  of 
barley  grew  there  this  spring,  where 
weeds  grew  last  year. 

"She  has  lots  of  power,"  says  he. 
"The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  trac- 
tion where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  to 
keep  it  from  tipping  over  or  sliding 
into  the  furrow  when  we  try  to  plow 
around  a  hillside.  I  couldn't  plow  this 
slope  now  because  it  is  too  soft  for 
traction;  dirt  would  fill  the  spaces 
between  lugs  and  the  wheels  would 
dig  in."  Still  it  can  be  plowed  down 
hill  full-width  and  uphill,  taking  a 
narrower  strip. 

Handy  for  Many  Odd  Jobs. 

A  trailer  is  frequently  loaded  with 
a  thousand  pounds  of  chicken  manure 
down  on  that  sidehill,  and  is  pulled 
up  by  the  tractor  to  spread  over  the 
place.  An  acre  in  young  fruit  trees 
over  the  top  of  this  hill  was  being 
manured  that  way  when  the  writer 
called.  It  was  to  produce  kale  for 
the  dry  season.  The  green  feed  is  to 
be  chopped,  and  the  tractor  is  to  be 
belted  up  to  the  feed  cutter. 

The  windmill  has  served  faithfully 
for  twelve  years,  and  is  about  worn 
out.  Instead  of  investing  in  a  new 
one,  the  tractor  is  to  be  belted  to  a 
pump  jack  to  take  its  place  and  fur- 
nish water  for  the  house  and  chickens. 
When  electricity  was  extended  to  the 
ranch,  poles  were  loaded  onto  the 
trailer  and  hauled  to  place  by  the 
tractor. 

The  two  acres  of  plowland  in  this 
ranch  are  of  adobe  soil,  but  there  is 
a  sandy  hill  nearby.  Productivity  and 
workability  of  the  soil  have  been  im- 
proved by  hauling  sandy  dirt  to  the 
garden.  The  brooder  house  must  have 
a  well-drained  floor  and  yard,  or  many 
chickens  will  be  lost.  Sand  hauled 
thither  by  the  tractor  provides  this 
necessity. 

And  so  a  multitude  of  necessary  jobs 
are  done  quickly  and  well  with  mini- 
mum labor  by  use  of  the  little  tractor, 
which  works  cheerfully  and  never 
strikes  so  long  as  it  is  well  cared  for. 


PIPE    SHOULD    ENTER  BOTTOM 
OF  TANK. 


To  the  Editor:  My  pump  discharges 
into  a  tank  through  a  two-inch  pipe, 
which  runs  up  the  outside  and  down 
inside  to  act  as  a  siphon  to  empty  the 
tank.  Would  there  be  any  more  back- 
pressure on  the  pump  if  the  pipe  en- 
tered horizontally  just  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  1  wish  to  elimi- 
nate two  90-degree  elbows,  which 
cause  considerable  resistance  and 
water  hammer,  and  do  so  without 


placing  a  swing  check,  if  possible. — 
K.  S.  H.,  Poway,  San  Diego  County. 

Your  idea  is  good.  There  will  be 
less  back  pressure  on  your  pump  be- 
cause you  will  eliminate  the  pipe  fric- 
tion of  about  16  feet,  which  you  will 
discard  besides  the  elbows.  The  back 
pressure  equals  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umn of  water  directly  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  pipe  which  enteris  bottom  of 
tank.  With  your  outside  pipe  such 
column  of  water  always  equals  height 
of  tank,  while  the  other  way  it  would 
equal  only  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
tank.  It  would  minimize  back  pres- 
sure to  run  your  pipe  vertically 
through  bottom  of  tank  and  would 
avoid  the  elbow  at  the  tank. 


FARM  MACHINERY  COURSES. 


Teachers'  training  courses  in  gas 
engines,  farm  machinery,  farm  forg- 
ing, and  farm  buildings  are  to  be  given 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  June 
21  to  July  31,  1920.  These  courses  are 
intended  primarily  for  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  the  subjects;  and  of 
course  are  much  more  thorough  than 
any  "short  course"  could  be.  They 
will  include  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
as  well  as  practice  work  along  the 
various  lines.  Trouble-finding  and  re- 
pair work  on  engines,  tractors,  and 
automobiles,  construction  and  adjust- 


ment of  electric  systems,  pumps, 
water  supply  systems,  blacksmithing, 
concrete  work,  etc.,  will  give  a  vital 
practical  phase  to  these  courses. 

Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Processthat  elimi- 
nates  Blow-Out— Stone-Bruise— 
Rim  Cut  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREETJRESforYOUROWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 


I80*»  4S00 

GAiXOMJ" 
PtR  MINUTE 


IAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTR1FUCAL 

PUMRT 

—dive  most  dependable 

service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

^900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LorAnJelej" 
Cal. 


ASK  FOR  iU.!J.n  RATED  FOLDER  N9  25 


the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
hare  reduced  engine  prices.   By  in- 
creasing production,  making  my  factory 
»  largest,  setting  direct  to  user.  I  build 
gines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  cJSE&\e 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
"  Sizes  IK-  to  22  H-P    Cash  or  Easy  Terms- 
|  make  engine  pay  fop  itself  while  you  use  it 

■Sara  r.TTO^~ 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  lie  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 
Factory,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

132  Nassau  St.         1360-52  W.  Girard  Ave.         64-72  B.  14th  St.         131-132  EIKh(h  s>. 
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Polled  Herefords 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION  FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Danville 

BULLS 


Name 

Sire 

Dam 

Calved 

WIZARD  DAINTY 

Wizard  Atlae 

Polled  Dainty 

2-18-l» 

TO.  DALE 

Polled  Wm. 

Lessie  2nd 

7-26-18 

A  NX.  LILLIMONT 

Anxiety  6th 

Lillimont  23rd 

1-1-19 

NERO 

Good  Lad 

Polled  Lib  Lady 

6.3-19 

CAESAR 

Bell  Boy 

Peach  2d 

11-15-18 

GOOD  LAD'S  1ST 

Good  Lad 

Lorana  2d 

3-10-19 

WIZARD  FEARLESS 

Wizard  Atlas 

Fearless 

1-28-19 

VICTOR 

Paul 

Evelyn 

2-10-18 

ANXIETY  GOLDIE 

Anxiety 

Goldie  O. 

9-25-18 

POLLED  ROSS  1ST 

Ross 

Polled  Tuge 

7-31-18 

POLLED  DONALD 

Ross 

Donald  Lass 

9-15-18 

POLLED  ALEX 

Ross 

Alice  Shadel'd 

10-10-18 

POLLED  FRANCIS 

Ross 

Helen  A. 

10-20-18 

MARY'S  PRIDE 

Ross 

Mary 

8-2-18 

MYRTLE'S  CHOICE 

Ross 

Myrtle 

10-16-18 

POLLED  DALE 

Ross 

Ivadel 

7-29-18 

COWS 

BEAUTY'S  BEST 

Good  Lad 

Beauty 

5-8-19 

MISS  FLOSSIE 

Good  Lad 

Flossie  J 

4-18-19 

MISS  MAJOR  P 

Major  Pontus 

Esther 

12-1-18 

WANDA 

Advance  56 

Amy 

12-14-18 

IOLA 

Advance 

Corona  Dandy 

12-13-18 

BERTHA  2d  (Bred) 

King-  Jewel  3 

Bertha 

5-23-17 

ITO  KING  6TH 

Polled  Ito 

Flora 

7-24-15 

(Bull  Calf  at  foot) 

MAVIS 

Advance 

Polled  Lady 

2-21-19 

These  cattle  from  such  herds  as  those  of  EL  N.  Yaughan,  Stronghurst, 
111.;  W.  M.  Stice,  Little  York,  DLL;  Roy  W.  Park,  Media,  111.;  F.  J.  Johnson, 
S.  J.  Apt.,  Stronghnrst,  Ilk,  and  others.  To  introduce  to  be  sold  at 

farmer's  prices. 

Pedigrees  on  application. 

The  consignment  contains  the  best  strains  of  Hereford  blood  in  existence. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 
COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM,  Danville,  California 


<;.  W.  EMMONS,  Proprietor. 


E.  F.  PETERSON,  Manager 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH.  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  weU  or  grow  so  last  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECELEY,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cak 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31.  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quicldy.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


The  Harrison  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  first  sale  of  the  kind  In  Cali- 
fornia and  an  unqualified  success! 
From  the  first  animal  to  go  through 
the  ring  until  the  last,  the  interest 
was  unabated,  and  bidders  from  the 
north,  south  and  east  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  secure  some 
of  the  coming  breed. 
,  Oregon  bidders  were  successful  in 
securing  some  of  the  most  coveted  ani- 
mals. A.  E.  Mason,  from  Medford  in 
the  "Webfoot"  State,  secured  the 
great  bull.  Foothills  Corporal,  for  the 
top  price  of  the  sale,  $2,000.  Mr.  Ma- 
son is  to  be  congratulated  in  getting 
this  animal,  as  he  is  not  only  a  great 
individual  and  a  well-bred  one,  but 
he  is  a  proven  sire,  a  combination  not  i 
always  possible  to  obtain. 

Oakleigh  Stock  Farm.,  also  of  Med- 
ford, Oregon,  bought  the  top  cow, 
Betty  Lee,  for  which  they  paid  $1,750. 
This  cow,  with  5  others  purchased  by 
the  same  firm,  averaged  the  purchas-  ! 
ers  $816  each. 

Another  firm  from   Medford  that 
bought  of  these  practical  cattle,  was 
that  of  Cunningham  Bros.,  who  ac-  I 
quired  4  head  at  the  conservative  price  | 
of  $525  average. 

California  buyers  from  as  far  north 
as  Siskiyou  county  and  south  to  Kern 
and  Tulare,  bought  freely.  Geo.  H. 
Brundage  of  Bakersfield  had  5  when 
the  hammer  fell  for  the  last  time.  E. 
H.  Day  of  the  northern  county  men- 
tioned agreed  to  take  6  home  with 
him. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city,  but  some  of 
its  business  men  believe  in  good  live- 
stock. E.  D.  Connelly  bought  five  fe- 
males, paying  from  $500  to  $900 
apiece  for  them. 

The  manager  of  the  Otis  herd  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  of  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  R.  M.  Dodington,  came  out  from 
the  land  of  corn,  and  when  the  sale 
was  over  had  purchased  5  head  at  an 
average  of  $870.  It  is  rumored  that 
instead  of  these  good  ones  going  East 
that  Mr.  Dodington  will  find  a  loca- 
tion for  them  in  the  West. 


This  sale  was  noteworthy  in  that 
it  was  the  first  at  which  Milking 
Shorthorns  were  sold  in  California, 
and  also  that  so  high  an  average  was 
attained.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  sales  were  made  or  the  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers  showed  there 
was  considerable  demand  for  this  in- 
tensely practical  breed  of  cattle.  Many 
people  are  coming  to  know  that  the 
Shorthorn,  bred  for  both  milk  and 
beef  for  generations,  is  the  cow  to  pro- 
duce results  for  them,  especially  un- 
der adverse  conditions.  Every  one 
knows  that  all  breeds  will  produce 
maximum  results  under  favorable 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  was  the  favorite  of  our 
pioneer  forefathers,  and  these  cattle 
are  here  now  to  continue  the  work  of 
feeding  the  multitude  with  milk  and 
meat. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  initial  sale  of  the  breed 
in  California,  the  prices  obtained  were 
especially  good.  The  total  amount 
received  for  49  head  was  $27,660,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  $564  for  all  the  ani- 
mals sold  including  calves.  The  17 
cows  averaged  $739  and  the  heifers, 
$460.  The  bulls  were  not  quite  so  pop- 
ular, although,  including  Foothills 
Corporal  and  two  bull  calves  of  ten- 
der age,  the  average  was  $400.  The 
Milking  Shorthorn,  by  this  sale,  has 
received  an  impetus  that  ought  to 
have  much  lasting  benefit  for  the 
breed. 

Col.  Harry  C.  Cranke  of  Nezperce, 
Idaho,  officiated  on  the  block  in  a 
rapid  decisive  manner,  carrying  the 
bidders  along  to  the  climax  of  each 
sale  as  quickly  as  any  auctioneer  has 
ever  done  in  the  State.  Col.  Cranke, 
after  Foothills  Corporal  was  sold, 
turned  the  block  over  to  Col.  Leach- 
man  of  Sacramento,  who  finished  the 
sale  in  a  very  acceptable  manner, 
holding  the  crowd  well  and  getting 
good  prices  for  the  young  bulls.  Col.  ' 
Cranke  assisted  in  the  ring  during 
this  last  part  of  the  sale,  as  had  Cols. 
Leachman  and  Snook  previously. 


POLLED    HEREFORD  SHIPMENT 
AR  RITES. 


On  May  4th.  8  females  and  16  Polled 
Hereford  bulls  arrived  from  the  East 
for  G.  W.  Emmons,  proprietor  of  the 
Diablo  Stock  Farm  at  Danville. 
Among  the  females  is  the  wonderful 
cow  Ito  King  6th.  She  was  bred  to 
the  highest-priced  living  Polled  Here- 
ford bull,  Liberty  Marvel,  and  she  is 
the  hiehest-priced  Polled  Hereford 
cow  in  California.  Nothing  preventing, 
this  cow  will  be  exhibited  at  Sacra- 
mento this  fall. 

Part  of  the  above  shipment  will  be 
rested  at  the  ranch  for  a  time  and 
then  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  they  will  be  used  as  dehorners 
on  a  herd  of  registered  honied  Here- 
fords. 

This  shipment  also  contained  the 
young  bull  Anxiety  Lillimont,  by  Anx- 
iety 6th,  which  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  herd  sires  at  this  great  farm. 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  state 
for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  this  strain  of 
Hereford  cattle,  that  Polled  Herefords 
are  registered  Herefords  without 
horns.  Some  years  ago  Warren  Gam- 
mon of  Iowa  bought  all  the  registered 
Herefords  without  horns  he  could  find 
and  started  to  establish  this  strain. 
His  success  was  marked  and  now 
Polled  Herefords  are  found  every- 
where and  are  rapidly  increasing  m 
numbers  and  popularity. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a 
display  "ad"  listing  the  Polled  Here- 
fords Mr.  Emmons  has  for  sale,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  the  names  will  show  that 
many  well-known  and  popular  blood 
lines  are  represented.  Those  inter- 
ested should  not  fail  to  visit  this  farm 
and  see  for  themselves  the  excellence 
of  the  shipment. 


CALEDONIA  FARMS  SHORTHORN 
SALE. 


An  opportunity  to  start  in  the  Short- 
horn business  and  be  in  line  in  the 
near  future  to  help  supply  the  heavy 
demand  coming  in  from  all  directions 
for  breeding  stock  of  this  kind. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
females  are  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
or  that  will  drop  calves  in  the  near 
future. 

The  bulls  in  service  in  this  well- 
known  herd  are  Galnford  Matchless, 
grand  champion  at  San  Francisco  in 
1919,  Imp.  Caledonia  and  Pine  Grove 
King.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  herd  with  3  better 
sires. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  this 
offering  will  attract  breeders  from 
all  over  the  Western  United  States, 
and  Thursday,  May  27th,  will  see  a 
great  gathering  of  the  admirers  of 
the  "reds,  whites  and  roans"  at  West 
Sacramento. 


THE  COMING  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 


Southwestern  Colorado  sheepmen 
have  experienced  the  mildest  winter 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  With  good 
prices  for  wool  and  sheep  holding  up 
they  should  be  happy. 


The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  their  next  sale  at  University 
Farm,  Davis,  Thursday,  May  20th.  In 
addition  to  the  bred  sows  and  gilts  to 
be  sold  there  will  be  a  number  of  open 
gilts  just  ready  to  be  bred  for  fall  lit- 
ters and  5  service  boars.  The  future 
of  pork  production  in  California  is 
excellent  and  this  sale  will  be  held  so 
that  farmers,  the  real  pork  producers, 
may  secure  hogs  bred  for  prolificacy 
and  early  maturity  that  will  produce 
pork  at  a  profit. 

Berkshires  have  proven  their  ef- 
ficiency as  economical  pork  producers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show,  1919,  they  won  the  grand  cham- 
pion carload  and  grand  champion  pen 
of  barrows.  Farmers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  chance  for  securing 
such  pork  producers  at  their  ov 
price. 
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Mime  of  purchase 


The  Saving  Point 

The  purpose  of  any  silo  is,  without  doubt,  to  reduce  feed  bills.  Each  year  there  is  saved  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  silage  and  the  cost  of  dry  feed,  which  we  will  call  the  dividend. 

In  a  number  of  years  the  accumulated  dividends  will  equal  the  initial  cost  of  the  silo.  Not  until  such 
"a  point  is  reached  does  real  saving  begin. 

Although  this  point  is  attained  quicker  where  there  is  a  low  initial  cost,  the  same  quality  which  permits 
low  initial  cost — inferior  construction — prevents  the  life  of  the  silo  from  extending  beyond  the  saving 
point,  resulting  in  actual  loss  instead  of  savings. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

is  primarily  designed  for  a  long  period  of  service. 


The  California  Redwood,  from  which  it  is  constructed, 
is  noted  for  its  lasting  qualities.  The  tongue-and-groove 
staves  and  air-tight  refrigerator  doors  make  leakage  me- 
chanically impossible.  The  heavy  steel  hoops,  placed  with 
mathematical  precision  where  pressure  demands  them, 
give  strength  and  stability. 


With  savings  essentially  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the 
silo,  is  it  not  to  your  advantage  to  investigate  the  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silo,  built  for  year  after  year  of  service- 
ability? The  coupon  will  save  writing  a  letter  for  more 
information.    Mail  it  today. 


15  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  TANTf  &  PIPE  CO. 


911  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me. full  information  regarding  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 
Name  
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IRE-BALTIC 

The  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


THE  first  impression  you  get  when  you  see 
an  EMPIRE-BALTIC  is— simplic- 
ity. Almost  automatically  the  design  which 
brought  efficiency  brought  simplicity  also. 
For  efficiency  demanded  compactness  and  freedom 
from  "ginger-biead  work" — a  machine  that  could  be 
used  and  misused  without  affecting  its  efficiency  in 
skimming.  The  EMPIRE-BALTIC,  the  Separator 
with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl,  is  the  product  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment  by  a  score  of  the 
foremost  separator  engineers.  It  sets  a  new  standard 
of  separator  performance. 

The  Million  Dollar  Bowl  is  self-centering  and 
self-balancing;  practically  no  vibration;  and 
so  does  not  agitate  the  milk  ;  it  skims  clean 
all  the  time ;  it  is  easy  to  turn,  frictionless ; 
once  adjusted  it  is  adjusted  for  life;  its  discs 
are  interchangeable  —  a  great  convenience 
in  cleaning  and 
assembling.  It  is 
the  last  word  in 
Bowl  construc- 
tion —  Simple, 
efficient,  con* 
venient  and  prac- 
tically everlasting. 


You'll  find  other  sep- 
arators as  good  looking 
as  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC— 
no  manufacturer  has  a  comer  on 
good   looks.      You'll  find  other   Separators  made,  like  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC,  out  of  the  best  materials  obtainable — any- 
one can  buy  the  best  ffrsoVs  of  materials.    But  you'll  find  only 
one  S-parator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl  —  an  exclusive 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  feature— fully  eovered  by  basic  patents. 
Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

.Manufacturers  of  Empire  fiffitkers  arid  Gasoline  Engines 

Chicago,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco  and 
Toronto.  Canada 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  117-S  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : 

Kindly  send  me  literature  regarding  the  Separator  with  the  Million 
Dollar  Bowl. 

Name  

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No       

Town   —       ■  -  Slate   - 

Your  "Dealer's  Name     
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DISPERSAL 

51 

)    YOUNG    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIP 

30  HEIFERS  20  BULLS 

STATE  FAIR   GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO 
SATURDAY,  MAY  29 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  of  the  remaining  stock 
owned  by  Henderson  Company — all  young  things  un- 
der milking  age. 

THK  HEIFERS  are  mostly  granddaughters  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs.  being  sired  by  King  Pontiac  Segis  Inka. 
They  are  a  beautiful  lot  and  many  have  high  record 
dams, 

THE  BULLS  are  mostly  softs  of  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites,  out  of  choice  dams,  and  they  are  a  most 
attractive  lot  of  youngsters. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CALVES 

protected  against  Blackleg  for  LIFE  with  ONE  treatment  vouch  for  Parity  Blackleg 
Aggremin  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas  Process).  Absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Cannot  transmit  disease.  Brand,  castrate,  etc..  when  you  vaccinate.  OTHER  PURITY 
PRODUCTS: — Anti-Abortion  Vaccine  for  Cattle;  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Vaccine  for 
Cattle  and  Sheep;  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  and  High  Count  Mixed  Infection  Vaccine  for 
Swine.    For  service  that  counts,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Mgr.,  Riverside,  California 


THEY  TOP  THE  MARKET 

Weekly  reports  revived  from  three  of  the  leading  beef  markets 
show  that  Shorthorns  SELL  AT  THE  TOP  more  frequently  than 
any  other  breed. 

It  pays  to  grow  Shorthorn  beef.    You  get  weight  and  quality  both. 
ASK  FOR  LITERATURE 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

18  Dexter  Tark  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Cocoanut  Meal  as  a  Stock  Feed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


Those  who  have  read  articles  and 
stories  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  are 
familiar  with  the  term  "copra."  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  dried 
meat  of  the  cocoanut,  and  is  prepared 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and 
archipelagoes  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  crack  the  nuts,  remove 
the  kernel  and  dry  it  until  enough  of 
the  water  is  removed  so  that  the  sub- 
stance known  as  copra  can  be  handled 
and  stored  in  bulk.  It  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  an»"  is  collected  by  trading 
vessels  plying  back  and  forth  from 
large  seaports  to  the  various  sources 
of  supply. 

During  the  war  vessels  were  not 
available  for  carrying  the  copra  in  the 
usual  channels  of  trade,  and  some  of 
this  material  was  diverted  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  where  it 
was  pressed  in  cottonseed  presses  and 
the  oil  extracted.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  oil  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  residue 
after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  known  as 
press  cake,  and  when  ground  as  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  feed  to  a  limited  extent  In  Cal- 
ifornia and  adjoining  states. 

Cocoanut   Meal    Not   a  Balanced 
Ration. 

As  the  copra  brought  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time  was  purchased  at  a 
low  price,  and  the  press  cake  or  meal, 
which  is  a  by-product,  has  been  sold 
at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  many 
dairymen  and  other  stockmen  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  cheap  feed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  they,  in  most  cases,  found  it  sat- 
isfactory. This  is  not  the  first  time 
cocoanut  meal  has  been  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  feeding  stock,  but  it 
did  place  it  on  the  market  at  a  price 
that  induced  those  needing  such  ma- 
terial to  give  it  a  trial. 

According  to  the  Weekly  News  Let- 
ter of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, cocoanut  meal  deserves  a 
more  prominent  place  among  the  vari- 
ous materials  used  for  feeding  farm 
animals  for  more  than  one  reason. 
Dairymen  and  others  should  know  that 
it  is  not  a  feed  to  be  used  alone,  but 
in  conjunction  with  other  grains  or 
mill  feed.  It  is  not  a  balanced  ration, 
but  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  sup- 
plement other  cereals. 

The  Value  of  YItamim  m. 

We  near  mucn  these  days  about 
substances,  which  are  not  fully  under- 
stood as  yet,  called  vitamines.  They 
are  thought  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  cell  growth.  These  sub- 
stances are  found  in  cocoanut  meal  or 
copra  press  cake  in  two  forms,  known 
as  the  water  soluble  and  fat  soluble 
vitamines.  Some  feeds  supply  energy 
and  rebuild  waste  tissue,  but  cannot 
promote  growth.  Therefore,  in  the 
young  animal  particularly,  and  In  the 
dairy  cow  or  milk  goat,  or  any  female 
supplying  milk  for  human  consump- 
tion or  growing  young  animals,  feed 
containing  vitamines  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Here,  then,  is  a  reason  why 
cocoanut  meal  is  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  an  excellent  stock  feed. 

We  have  protein  feeds  in  California 
in  abundance,  such  as  alfalfa  and  flour 
by-products,  but  the  cocoanut  meal,  at 
the  prices  for  which  it  has  been  sold, 
should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
list  of  feeds.  The  protein  content  is 
high  and  of  a  quality  that  makes  it 
particularly  valuable,  in  that  it  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  an  amino 
acid.  This  makes  it  especially  valu- 
able in  combination  with  the  avail- 
able cereals  which  are  low  in  this 
substance.  A  ration,  therefore,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  cocoanut 
meal  is  more  valuable  and  probably 
cheaper  than  one  containing  only  some 
of  our  native  grains  and  grasses. 

Educating  an  Animal's  Taste. 

Stockmen,  when  trying  out  any  new 
feed,  should  always  make  allowance 
for  the  animals  not  being  educated  to 
the  taste  of  whatever  may  be  given 
them.  Horses  that  are  not  accustomed 
to  eating  Indian  corn  will  not  eat  it  at 
first.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
sweet  clover  was  looked  upon  as  a 


weed,  and  stock  in  many  localities  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  The  writer  some 
years  ago  fed  a  small  amount  of  co- 
co&.„jt  meal  with  indifferent  success 
at  first.  If  animals  are  slow  to  eat  it 
at  first  a  little  persistence  will  over- 
come the  indifference. 

It  also  must  me  remembered  that 
cocoanut  meal  should  not  be  kept  too 
long,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as  it 
may  become  rancid  and  therefore  un- 
palatable and  unfit  for  use. 


Hereford  breeders  are  boosters. 
One  of  the  noted  breeders,  Hugh 
McNerney  of  Carlton,  Oregon,  says  of 
them,  "The  only  breed  that  we  don't 
have  to  go  to  Europe  to  improve." 


424  HEAD  OF  LIVESTOCK  424 

M AM MOTH 

DISPERSAL  AUCTION 

EOR  CHAS.  A.  KEELEY 

7  mile*  due  west  of  T.odl.    *4  mil*  south  and 
4  mile*  west  of  Woodhrldce 
Ran  Joaquin  County 
Owing1  to  ill  health  I  have  leaded  by  740-acre 
ranch  for  a  term  of  7  yearn,  and  on 

TUESDAY,  MAY  18th,  1920 

I  will,  without  i'  r\r  or  limit,  sell  at  am  Hon 

all  my  personal  property  an  follow*: 

LIVESTOCK 

22ft  Head  Cattle 

.10  Head  Home*  and  Millets 

100  Head  n  •  - 

40  Head  Sheep 

ft  Head  Rec.  nolsteln  Bulls 

3  Head  Good  Jacks 
1  7-year-old  Prrcheron  Stallion 

CATTLE 

135  Head  Milking  Hnlatrln  Cows 
7S  Head  Holstein  Heifers  trap  13 

to  2  years  old. 
2ft  Head    Vrnl  Calves 
ft  Head  Registered  Holateln  Hull- 
3  Head  Registered  Holateln  Cows 
ft  Head  Registered  Holstein  Heifers 
Mr.  Kelley  has  selected  these  mws  from  the 
best  dairy  herds  in  San  Joanuin.  Stanislaus  and 
Sacramento  Counties.    Ho  has  used  nothing  but 
Registered  Bulls  in  his  herd  for  a  number  of 
years. 

HORSES  AND  MULES 

30  Head  Work  Home*  and  Mules; 

harness  and1  equipment. 
20  Colts,  some  '*  and      years  old. 

3  Head  Good  Jacks 

1  7-ymr-oId  Perrheron  .Stallion. 

HOGS 

100  Head  of  Hoes,  a  number  of  brood  sows. 
m  it'll  litters  by  sides  and  a  number  of 

feeders. 

1  Registered  Poland-China  boar,  a  good  one. 

SHEEP 

40  Head  of  Ewes  and  a  number  of  Lambs. 

RAXCH  EQUIPMENT 


10  Fresno  Scrapers 
4  Wagons 
4  Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Corn  Binder 
Grain  Binder 

1  Header 

2  Grain  Drills 
Manure  Spreader 
Syracuse  Plows 
Single  Plows 
Road  Plows 
Com  Cultivator 


Beet  Cultivator 
Breaking  Plows 
Vineyard  Disc 
Vineyard  Cultivator 
3  Saddles 

13  10-oal.  Milk  Can* 
I  Cream  Separator 
1  Steam   Cream  Sep- 
arator 
1  Single  Breaking 
Cart 

1  Kelley  Hay  Derrick 
1  Header  Bed 


Blacksmith  Shop  Equipment  Complete 
Other  things   too   numerous   to  mention 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 
Your  inspection  is  invited  before  date  of  sail 
SALE  10  A.  M.  SHARP.    BE  ON  TIME. 
TERMS:  CASH 
BARBECl'ED  WINNER. 

CHAS.  A.  KELLEY,  Owner 

GEO.  P.   ROBINSON  Sales  Manager 
OFFICE:  SACRAMENTO 
CLARK.  HUNTER  Si  CLARK,  Auctioneers. 


0RM0NDALE  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAE. 

HERD  SIRES 

BOQl'HAN    GUINEA    STAMP,    the  great 

Imported  Young1  Broadhooks  bull. 
GOLDEN    GOODS    JR.,    sire    of  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART.  Grand  Champion  Inter- 
national Show,  Chicago,  1919. 

Rnlls  aad  Heifers  for  sale. 
Dnroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  sale. 


james  McDonnell. 


Supt 
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Sheep  Are  Still  Going  Strong 


.  (Written  for  Fat 

Among  all  the  kinds  of  livestock 
none  are  showing  more  strength  than 
sheep.  It  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference  what  breed  they  are 
so  long  as  they  are  sheep.  However, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  price  of  wool  and 
mutton.  Both  are  going  strong  and 
fat  lambs  never  have  brought  such 
prices.  Last  year  a  well-known  sheep 
man  was  exultant  over  receiving  a 
price  for  both  wool  and  lambs  that 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn  now. 

The  question  therefore  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
prices  of  this  year,  or  those  approxi- 
mating such  extreme  conditions.  Cor- 
respondence from  every  region  where 
the  feed  is  reasonably  good  reports 
the  business  of  growing  the  animal 
that  furnishes  both  food  and  clothing 
to  be  on  the  increase.  One  or  two 
range  localities  report  a  change  from 
cattle  to  sheep. 

Early  in  the  season  before  the  late 
rains  started,  some  loss  of  early  lambs 
was  reported,  due  to  short  feed  and 
condition  of  the  ewes  not  being  up  to 
normal.  All  recent  news  from  the  field 
,  is  good,  although  some  flocks  are  not 
up  to  normal,  with  loss  from  preda- 
tory animals  heavier  than  usual, 
mals  heavier  than  usual. 


ific  Rural  Press.) 

In  some  localities  the  wool  crop  is 
up  to  normal  in  quality  and  also  quan- 
tity. Southern  California  reports  wool 
the  best  for  several  years.  One  cor- 
respondent mentions  a  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  staple  on  account  of 
short  feed. 

Altogether  this  department  of  ani- 
mal industry  is  in  better  condition 
and  growers  more  optimistic  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  menace  to  the  top  notch 
prices  obtained  for  wool  in  the  use  of 
adulterants  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth.  We  have  heard  much  in 
the  past  25  years  about  adulteration 
of  food  products,  imitation  butter, 
filled  cheese  of  milk  robbed  of  its  fat 
and  a  vegetable  fat  substituted.  We 
have  heard  but  little  though  about  the 
use  of  cheaper  materials  being  substi- 
tuted for  virgin  wool  in  woolen  cloth. 
The  price  has  gone  so  high,  however, 
that  use  of  shoddy  particularly  has 
rfsen  like  a  ghost  of  former  years  to 
threaten  the  industry. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  place 
laws  upon  our  statute  books  that  will 
provide  severe  penalties  for  fraud  in 
the  manufacture  of  pure  woolen  cloth 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  all 
sheep  men. 


Third  Tulare  Consignment  Sale 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

After  the  great  Higdon  sale  opinions 
varied  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
signment sale  for  the  following  day, 
May  6,  1920.  The  affair  had  little  more 
than  started,  however,  when  it  was 
apparent  that  success  was  being  reg- 
istered. 

A  good  part  of  the  offerings  were 
young,  untested  animals.  Some  of 
them — heifers,  especially — were  not  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  but  all  of  them 
were  sold  subject  to  T-B.  test.  All  of 
them  carried  good  blood — some  excep- 
tionally good — and  many  of  them  were 
of  fine  type. 

The  consignors  were  R.  C.  Sturgeon, 
Tulare,  entire  herd;  Alex.  Whaley,  Tu- 
lare; H.  E.  Spires,  Caruthers;  R.  P. 
Guerin,  Visalia;  W.  W.  Johnson,  Tu- 
lare; and  Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 

Sixty-one  had  brought  a  total  of 
$24,815,  the  average  price  being  about 
$477,  according  to  totals  made  up  hur- 
riedly after  the  sale.  The  official 
count  may  vary  a  little  from  this,  but 


Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

not  enough  to  affect  the  statement  that 
the  sale  was  a  credit  to  breeders  and 
buyers  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  offerings  went  to 
Southern  California,  Burr  Farm  being 
by  far  the  heaviest  buyer.  Four  head 
were  bid  in  by  V.  E.  Scott  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Reno;  Ne- 
vada, the  only  ones  to  leave  the  State. 
The  top  price  was  paid  by  R.  L. 
Holmes,  of  Modesto,  who  bought, 
among  others,  Cantate  Wonder  3rd,  a 
25-lb.  cow  for  $1,450.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Holmes  also 
bought  the  topper  at  the  Higdon  and 
Sacramento  sales. 

The  Higdon  sale  was  a  great  sale 
and  one  of  which  California  may  well 
be  proud.  This  consignment  sale; 
while  not  carrying  nearly  so  high  an 
average,  was  a  very  strong  demon- 
stration of  the  stability  of  the  dairy 
business  in  California  at  a  time  when 
feed  is  very  high  and  a  shortage  of 
irrigation  is  a  possibility  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  coming  summer. 


Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

We  are  calling  your  attention  to  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  in  this  State  to 
get  started  right  in  breeding  purebred  sheep,  especially  the  Hampshire.  The  demand  for 
mutton  is  on  the  increase^ — lamb  in  particular.  There  are  no  better  sheep  in  the  world 
for  producing-  lambs  and  "making  money  than  Hampshires.  We  are  offering  these  sheep 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices  ever  offered  in  this  State.  Every  animal  is  purebred, 
registered  with  papers.  These  sheep  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  breeders.  For 
June-July,  1920,  shipment  at  the  following  prices,  we  offer  several  hundred  head.. 
YEARLINGS  and  2- YEAR-OLD  EWES — $45  EWE  LAMBS — $35 

Add  $5  a  head  for  single  crated  animal. 
The  prices  above  are  for  10  head  and  over.  f.  o.  b.  Manteca,  Cal.,  except  in  carload  lots. 
Rams'  prices  on  application.    Get  your  orders  in  as  they  will  not  last  long  at  these  prices. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM, 


Manteca,  California 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE  FARMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

rhis  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and  fat 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The   Only   Importer   of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    HERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 

— it  pleases  the  cow 


Used  on  Breidablik  Farm,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  in  constant 
use  on  Breidablik  Farm,  milking  sixty 
high-grade  Guernsey  cows  daily. 

Naturally  a  farm  with  high-producing  cows 
(ten  of  them  average  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
a  year)  would  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
a  milker.  Prospective  owners  of  a  De  Laval 
Milker  should  note  that  the  Breidablik  Farm  is 
maintaining  high  yearly  records  from  its  cows, 
and  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  helps  produce  milk 
so  clean  that  it  commands  more  than  market 
price. 

The  Breidablik  Farm  manager  reported  re- 
cently: 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  It 
slaves!  from  two  to  four  men  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  every  milking.  It  is  very  simple  to  operate  and  to  keep 
clean.  In  fact,  so  much  so  that  a  green  man  can  do  the 
work  as  efficiently  as  an  old  hand.  It  pleases  the  cows,  as 
can  be  seen  by  our  high  records.  We  have  never  missed  a 
milking  since  we  have  had  the  De  Laval  Milker. ' ' 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine.  The  Master  Control  of  pulsa- 
tion speed  insures  that  every  cow  in  the  stable 
is  milked  in  just  the  same  way  every  day. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  Office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUITLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

The  California  Holstein  Breeders' 
Ass'n  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Tulare 
voted  to  hold  their  next  Guaranty  Sale 
at  that  place. 

The  Northern  California  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Ass'n  has  ceased  buying  milk 
from  non-members,  according  to  re- 
cent statements. 

Jas.  J.  Jeffries  of  Burbank  is  a  sure 
enough  believer  in  purebreds  and 
backs  his  belief  by  paying  $7500  for 
a  new  herd  sire  from  the  Maxwell 
Holstein  aggregation  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Two  of  Frank  Guerin's  Holstein 
heifers  that  are  on  test  have  made  80 
lbs.  each  in  28  days.  K.  P.  Tola  when 
we  were  there  had  completed  five  of 
her  30-day  test  period  with  an  average 
of  4  lbs.  a  day. 

In  the  coming  Holstein  bull  sale 
at  Modesto,  May  27th,  there  is  listed 
a  son  of  the  show  bull,  Hazelwood 
Posch  Ormsby,  out  of  a  cow  that  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Stanislaus  County 
Cow  Testing  for  3  months  in  suc- 
cession and  made  113.5  lbs.  butter  in 
30  days. 

H.  E.  Cornwell's  Ciruela  Walker, 
undefeated  2-yr.-old  Holstein  heifer  on 
last  year's  fair  circuit,  is  ready  to  go 
on  test  for  the  eighth  month  after 
calving.  His  herd  sire,  Sir  Johanna 
De  Kol  Rag  Apple,  with  a  41-lb.  record 
behind  him,  has  sired  14  heifers  out  of 
a  total  of  18  calves. 

The  well-known  Eastern  breeder  of 
Holsteins,  David  G.  Maxwell  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  has  purchased  .the  Gwynn 
Ranch  on  Ventura  Blvd.  5  miles  from 
Hollywood.  Five  new  barns,  to  house 
100  head  of  superbly  bred  and  high 
producing  females,  are  about  to  be 
started.  Sir  Ormsby  Skylark,  sire  of 
Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  the  cham- 
pion butter  cow  of  the  world,  is  also 
sire  of  65  of  the  100  head  of  cows 
coming  out. 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association  were 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Livermore 
Stockmen's  Protective  Association. 
John  McGlinchey  presided  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  H.  A  Jastro  of 
Bakersfield  and  Fred  H.  Bixby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cattlemen's  Association, 
who  spoke  of  the  very  valuable  assist- 
ance given  to  the  stock-growing  inter- 
ests of  Alameda  county  and  contigu- 
ous counties  by  the  Livermore  organ- 
ization. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Walter  Hoegh  was  winner  in  the 
recent  contest  among  students  in  the 
Selma  High  School  Pig  Club  in  grow- 
ing out  purebred  Poland-China  gilts, 
with  Donald  Parkinson  second. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Poland- 
China  breeders  of  Lodi,  report  many 
fine  litters  from  their  senior  herd  sire, 
Lakeside  Defender.  The  litters  aver- 
aged 10  pigs  each,  which  are  a  big 
strong  lot.  Prospects  are  good  for 
a  fine  show  herd. 

Conejo  Ranch  at  Newbury  Park 
announce  a  two-day  purebred  hog  sale 
for  about  the  first  of  July.  One  day 
will  be  given  over  to  Durocs  and  the 
other  to  Hampshires.  An  excellent 
chance  for  breeders  to  secure  breed- 
ing and  foundation  stock. 

Stalder  Bros,  of  Riverside  have  22 
daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Nether- 
lands Segis  3rd  that  as  2-year-olds 
averaged  17.76  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Five  of  them  averaged  23  lbs.  This 


bull  is  not  yet  6  years  old — pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  good  *ki11s 
Pay. 

A  combination  sale  of  Big  Type 
Poland-Chinas  will  be  held  at  Tulare 
on  September  27th  next.  Alex.  D.  Mc- 
Carty  of  Modesto  will  send  20  sows 
and  gilts  bred  to  "The  Westerner." 
Hugh  Shinn  and  A.  J.  Elliott  of  Tulare 
will  consign  an  equal  number.  This 
will  be  a  great  offering  of  true  Big 
Type  Polands. 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  McCarty  &  Starkweather  in 
breeding  and  growing  big  type  Poland- 
China  swine  has  been  dissolved  and 
Mr.  McCarty  has  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Starkweather.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty will  continue  the  business,  the 
herd  being  in  charge  of  E.  F.  Curtis, 
formerly  with  Alexander  &  Kellogg  of 
Sulsun. 

G.  C.  Hamilton,  San  Joaquin  county 
Duroc  breeder,  distributes  pigs  (bar- 
rows) at  weaning  age  among  his 
neighbors  who  have  nothing  but  scrub 
hogs  with  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  be  fed  with  and  receive  the  same 
care  accorded  the  rest.  When  ready 
for  market  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  the 
barrows  back  at  the  market  price 
plus  1%  cents.  His  idea  is  to  demon- 
strate the  better  feeding  qualities  of 
the  purebred. 

De  Forest  &  Horr  of  Susanville  and 
breeders  of  big-type  Poland-Chinas, 
through  Clyde  Horr,  say  they  will 
have  two  senior  and  two  junior  futur- 
ity litters  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall; 
also  a  junior  yearling  boar  and  sow, 
and  an  aged  boar.  This  firm  received 
a  gilt  in  March  from  J.  H.  Healy  of 
Manilla,  Iowa,  sired  by  Right  Type 
and  out  of  Grand  Lady.  She  was  bred 
to  H's  Big  Timm  and  farrowed  10  pigs 
April  23rd  with  8  of  them  coming 
along  nicely. 

ueef  Cattle. 

Dr.  Elberg  of  Woodland,  who 
brought  out  an  excellent  bunch  of 
Shorthorn  cows  from  the  Hopley  Stock 
Farm  of  Atlantic,  Iowa,  reports  a  very 
fine  lot  of  calves  from  them. 

D.  H.  Ogden,  proprietor  of  the  Here- 
ford Ranch,  Valle  De  Las  Viejas, 
writes  that  he  has  disposed  of  all  of 
his  service  bulls  and  says  the  demand 
by  range  men  for  purebred  bulls  has 
b*en  excellent. 

The  co-operative  buying  proposition 
which  has  been  outlined  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  has 
been  welcomed  by  cattlemen  in  Inyo 
County,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived at  the  central  office. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  have  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  packers  and  other 
cattle  buyers  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on 
Tuesday,  May  18,  at  11  A.  M.,  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  with  respect  to 
supply  and  demand  of  prime  grass 
cattle  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Activities  of  the  membership  cam- 
paign of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  will  be  shortly  transferred 
from  Inyo  County,  where  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  into  Zone  2. 
It  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  membership  in  all  the 
counties  of  Zone  2,  which  includes  the 
counties  of  Northern  Central  Cali- 
fornia. Itineraries  of  meetings  are 
being  arranged  and  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  they  are  approved  by  the 
officers  of  the  various  county 
branches. 


McCarty  Will  Sell  Two  Tried  Boars 

KINO  JONKS  OVEE — His  Senior  Herd  Sire,  fifth  In  a  strong  class  at  Sacramento  last  year. 
This  Boar  is  offered  only  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  his  gilts  are  being  kept  in  the 
herd;  some  of  them  will  be  in  McCarty's  show  string  this  fall. 

CALIBUSTER — A  Missouri-bred  Boar  of  Giant  Buster  breeding;  a  March  yearling,  sirelng 
big  litters  and  good  ones. 

Thee*  are  modern  type,  big,  good-footed,  strong  breeding 
Boars,  guaranteed  in  every  way,  and  priced  to  sell  quick. 


ALEX.  D.  McCARTY, 


PARADISE  ROAD, 
ROl'TE  C,  BOX  388 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


_THE  WEST'S  LARGEST  SALE 

Caledonia  Farms'  Shorthorns 

WEST  SACRAMENTO,  CAL,  THURSDAY,  MAY  27 

70— Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Females-70 


30 

Cows 

with 

Calves 

at 

Foot 


I.Mr.  CALEDONIA 


A   REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

There  is  no  sounder  business  proposition  open  to  the  livestock  interests  of  this  State 
than  the  production  of  registered  Shorthorns.  Modern  conditions  demand  that  a  more 
efficient  class  of  cattle  be  produced.  Range  men  are  turning  from  grade  to  purebred 
bulls.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  room  for  many  more 
breeding  herds. 

The  first  sale  from  the  Caledonia  Farms  makes  available  an  exceptional  lot  of  Short- 
horn females  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  They  are  bred  right  and  of  the  most  approved 
type.  And  they  carry  the  services  of  three  of  the  greatest  bulls  in  the  West — Imp.  Cal- 
edonia, one  of  the  most  valuable  bulls  imported  in  recent  years;  Ualnford  Matchless, 
grand  champion  of  the  1910  San  Francisco  show,  and  Pine  Grove  King,  a  proven  sire. 

The  offering  includes  daughters  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Glennbrook's  Marquis,  Fond 
Lavender,  Lavender  Diamond,  Pine  Grove  King,  Champion  of  Scotland,  Whitehall  King; 
Whitehall  of  Orange,  Spiey  Prince,  Fayette's  Master,  and  others. 

No  better  chance  was  ever  presented  Western  buyers  in  search  of  foundation  for 
breeding  herds.  Make  a  start  with  Shorthorns  now.  You  will  find  the  business  profitable 
and  pleasant.  * 

40  YOL'N'G  lit  I.I. s,  just  right  for  high-class  range  bulls,  are  for  sale  at  private 
treaty.    Send  for  special  bull  list. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  GUARANTEED  A  BREEDER. 
ALL  OVER  SIX  MONTHS  OLD  TI  BEKCI  LIN  TESTED. 


Auctioneer, 
COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES, 
Angeles 


MANAGEMENT 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Ill  i. Mi  S,  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


Holstein  Bull  Sale  Supreme 

BY  THE 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AT  MODESTO,  THURSDAY,  MAY  27TH 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  SERVICE  BULLS 


Sons  of  the  following  noted  sires  will  be  in  the  offering: 

Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag  Apple,  a  41-lb.  bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  Prince  Hlttke 
Walker,  Chimaeum  Wayne  Woodcraft,  Lone  Oak  Terzool  Kornd3'ke,  Hazelwood  Potoh 
Ormtiby,  King  Segtft  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  King  Korndyke  Hengerveld  Onnnby  7th,  and  Kins 
Korndyke  Aaggle'g  Payne.  A  double  grandson  of  the  850,000  bull.  King  Serfs  Pontiac 
Alcartra.    A  full  brother  of  the  World'*  Record  2-year-old  heifer. 

Among  the  ulre*  and  dams  are  many  very  high  production  animals. 
INDIVIDUALITY.  BRKKDIXi.  PRODI  I TION. 


Sale  In  Barn  next  to  Modesto  Veterinary  Hospital. 

Write  for  Catalogue!*  to 

E.   M.  MOBBOW, 

Secretary  Stanislaus  Holstein  Breeders'  Association, 
.Mudcsto,  California. 


Sale  Begins  at  1  p.  m. 


Auctioneers: 
CLARK,  HUNTER  ft  CLARK, 
Modesto 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Segis  Pontiac  Abbekerk 

Son  of  SEGIS  rONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE  Heads  My  Holstein  Herd 

STURGEON  STOCK  RANCH,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Why  Dairymen  Should  Investigate 
Before  Buying  a  Milking  Machine. 


"Nature's  Way" 


Circular  64  ( re- 
vised) New  York  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment 
Station  says  as  to  se- 
lecting a  Milking  Ma- 
chine: 

"A  Record  of 
three  yean  of  suc- 
cessful operation  Is 
none  too  long  and 
the  record  should  be 
made  Independent  of 
the  manufacturers." 

Take  this  advice. 
Mr.  Dairyman.  Write 
for  users  near  you. 
and  users  for  more 
than  three  years  of 
Perfection  in  Calif. 
Learn  why  the  Per- 
fection milks  with 
less  vacuum. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

H.  F.  LINGG  CO. 

1901  Grant  St,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Like  Milk 


V  dairyman  told  one  of  our 
salesman  that  the  butcher 
paid  more  for  his  ball  calves 
than  those  he  bought  else, 
where;  because  they  run 
with  the  cows.  Bnt  the  fact 
is.  that  all  his  calves  are 
raised  on  AN-FO  Calf  Meal, 
which  puts  fat  in  the  kidneys 
and  meat  fibre  similar  to 
milk.  AN-FO  contains  double 
the  fat  of  most  foods.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  or  Animal 
Food  Co.,  Oakland. 
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Sheep. 

Three  carloads  of  wool  in  the  grease 
were  shipped  from  Orland  to  a  Boston 
firm  recently. 

Yolo  County  wool  growers  have 
pooled  their  clip  this  year  and  will 
ship  to  a  Chicago  warehouse. 

Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland  have  re- 
cently sold  a  car  of  rams  to  go  to 
Texas  and  another  to  go  to  Montana. 

Late  snows  are  causing  trouble  in 
the  lambing  camps  in  Montana,  al- 
though so  far  no  serious  loss  has  been 
reported. 

Five  trainloads  of  lambs  have  been 
shipped  from  Glenn  County  during  the 
past  30  days  to  Chicago.  J.  R.  Gar- 
nett's  shipment  of  5400  recently  is  the 
latest  to  go  forward. 

(Continued  on  page  802.) 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Kite  3%   cent*  per  word  each  Issue. 


swim 


Poland-Chinas. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CIHNAS — Strictly  bier 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fatr.  Young  breeding-  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
bigr-trpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware.  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif.  

ONE  18-MONTH  600-LB.  Poland-China 
Boar  and  Sow  with  five  beautiful  pigs,  regis- 
tered; bred  by  R.  H.  Whitten.  formerly  of 
Terra  Bella..    Mrs.  E.  M.  Respide.  Livermore. 

i.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif. 


GUARANTEED,  OROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po 
land-Chinas,  selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin.  Route  A.  Fresno.  

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  boars  or  gilts,  $15.00;  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

~  M  AUREEN  HERD  rOLAND^CHTNAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.     Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 
Bassett.  Hanford  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodt.  California. 

REGTbTg  TYI'E  roLAND^CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


Berkshlres. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER."  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

|  Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


A  SHOW  PROSPECT 
A  big,  high,  long,  stretchy  boar  a  year  old. 
I  ready  for  service,  from  a  full  sister  of  the 
1 1919  Reserve  Grand  Champion  sow  This 
(boar  has  World  and  National  Champion  breed- 
ling  on  both  sides.  Several  good  judges  have 
said  that  this  boar  would  have  a  great  chance 
Ifor  championship  honors  this  year.  The  price 
lis  very  reasonable.  Sandercoek  Land  Co.,  703 
I  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Na- 
Itomas  Land  Sales. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  1SEKKSHIRES 
Orland.  Calif, 
i    HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER.  Junior  and 
(Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 

■  Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
(breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Livo  Stock 
[Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
ITOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
(California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
lyoung  boars  and  Weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
|hooklet.  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
lage,  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A    B.  Humpnrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES — 
phoice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
poars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.     Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte. 

■  BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
pur  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
pVrite  us  today.     R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 

ran  Hill.  Cal.  .   

I  QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock. 
Iwth  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo  P.  Upham. 
K  art  Inez. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

out  of 

Pathfinder's  Model  II,  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr. 
Winsor's    Great  Orion 
WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.,  between  So.  Sherman  Way  & 

Hazeltine  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
Phone  160-J.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley,  Mgr. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
nune,  Frank  B.  Anderson  Sacramento.  Cal. 
i  BERKSHIRES — Sired  br  Star  Leader.  $1500 
|»oar.  Kounias  Reg,  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 
I  CARRUTHER8  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 


PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM,  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearling  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg.,  Sacramen to,  California.  

HORINE'S  CHAMPION  DUROCS — Pathfincr- 
ers.  Great  Orions,  Orion  Cherry  Kings,  Gold 
Models,  Taxpayers.  Crimson  Monarchs  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 
I  have  a  fine  lot  of  gilts  of  Great  Orion  breed- 
ing to  be  bred  to  an  outstanding  son  of  Path- 
finder for  fall  litters.  Spring  pigs  ready  to 
ship.'  Easy  terms  to  farmers.  Geo.  L.  Horine. 
Winton.  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.     Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita,  San  Diego.  Co.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241,  Appleton.  Wis. 

CREAMcUpIhERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 

Freeman,  R.  B..  Modesto,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

BUY  YOUR  NEXT  Holstein  Bull  at  our  bull 
sale  May  27th.    E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto,  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGKUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  ^IJestTljiood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 


Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.     I  am   offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,   including   12   females  and 
three  young  bulls.    Come  and  see  them.  O. 
]  J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


ROCSTEIN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1. 
Box  320.  Modesto. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars,  Eastern  and  California 
b*ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  YounYTtocklof 
sale.  Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROC8~ —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris,  Calif. 

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER  WHITES. 

Reg.   Weanling  Pigs — very  promising. 
Dam  "Silver  Bloom"  by  Wildwood  Boy,  and 
out  of  "Silver  Maid"  by  Billiken.    Pigs  sired 
by  Big  Joe  Fancy,  by  Big  Joe,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Eastern  boars. 

J.  W.  HAGAR,  Loomis,  Cal. 


CHESTER 

Oaks.  Cal. 


WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton.  Fair 


Hampshlres. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm,  Gardena.  Calif. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 
UNDER   STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE,  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAY  WOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen,  Herdsman 
Hollister,  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  BuUding,  San  Jose 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  26.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days:  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H.  Sis- 
son.  Willits.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Four  registered- HolstehT-Frie^ 
sian  cows.  Priced  at  a  bargain  considering 
individuality  and  breeding.  Must  be  sold  on 
account  of  the  sale  of  the  ranch.  Mrs.  M. 
Mulder,  Rt.  C.  Box  217,  Modesto. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcre8t  Farms.  Caruthers,  California. 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  hihg-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson.  Cal. 

BEG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — World's  record 
backing.    Kounias'  Reg.  Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


SERVICE  .JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.   E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  SHORT- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal. 
"BREEDERS  of  'registered  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
gale     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — • 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller,  Hollister,  Cal. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.   Siskiyou   county.  California. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt. 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.  Wells.  Nevada 

Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE — The  beef 
breed  supreme.  Lilac  Ranch,  Escondido, 
Calif.    C.  A.  Noggle,  M.  D.  V..  Supt.  Cattle. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.     Milton.  California. 

GEORGE- WATTERSON  —  BreedeT~Regi8^ 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenii,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion, 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


ZOO  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  years 
old.  5%  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle.  Chiles  Valley.  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
~  CARL  ~  LINDHEIMER,  ~~  Woodland,- Cal^ 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

KAUPKE  "BROS.;- WOOOLAND.^CALlF— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  eheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

A.  M.  BIBENS,  President 
E.  M.  MORROW,  Secretary 

Modesto,  Calif. 

A.  M.  BIBENS 

Modesto, 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Some  fine  young  bulls  for  sale. 


WALTER  K.  ADAMS, 

Bte.  1,  Box  245,  Modesto 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
AND  POLAND-CHINAS 


"ORMSBY" 

Means  Quality  and  Production. 

Get  a  young  bull  sired  by 
King   Korndyke   Hengerveld   Ormsby  7th. 

KOUNIAS  BEG.  STOCK  FABM 

Waterford  Road, 
P.   O.   Box   296,  Modesto 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

Waterford  Eoad,  Modesto 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN -FEIESIANS 
l'rize-winners  at  all  Shows. 
Inspection  invited  and  satisfaetion 
guaranteed 
Write  for  prices. 

B.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 

BRIDGF0RD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

Patterson 

THE   CHAMPION   SHOW  HERD 
The  herd  of  high  records. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Visitors  Welcome. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup   Herd   offers   service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 


W.  J.  HACKETT, 


CERES, 


CALIFORNIA 


YOU  WANT  A  SILO 
this  dry  year! 

Used  60-ton  Silo.  Papec  Cutter,  and 
10    HP.    Bulldog    Engine    for  sale. 

Address,  Room  522 
FIRST  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


HARVEY   S.   VAN   VLEAR,   Lodi,   Cal. — 

Breeder  of  registere^Hampshire  sheep.  

— BULLARlTBROSTTWoodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 
'  DR.   A.   S.  ALMEIDA,   Dixon,   Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — 200  Shropshire  ewes,  2  yrs. 
old:  purebred  Shropshire  rams,  3  yrs.  old: 
1  registered  Poland-China  boar,  3  yrs.  old;  1 
team  brood  mares.  Address  R.  Jury.  Mendota. 
Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County.  California.  

SIX- BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  $25.  Ben 
Shaw,  Hollister,  Calif.  

NOTICE^A  fiiie^young- Jack,  5  years  old. 
Eligible  to  registry.  For  sale  cheap.  In- 
quire Route  D,  Box  79.  Modesto,  


CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dog-g.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena. 
Calif.   


FOR  SALE — 1  Draft  Stallion.  1  Black  Jack. 
A.  Gaul,  Route  5.  Box  71.  Stockton. 
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How  About  the  Hog  Business? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thus.  F.  McConnell.) 


Just  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
hog  business  is  in  the  mind  of  more 
than  one  hog  man,  especially  those 
who  are  raising  purebred  stock.  The 
latter  class  know,  too,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  those  growing  market 
hogs  for  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
boars  to  a  great  extent.  If  the  market 
hog  grower  quits  business  then  fol- 
lows a  depression  in  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  fair  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  actual  conditions, 
we  have  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
swine  raisers  in  all  parts  ot  the  State 
lind  have  received  replies  indicating 
rather,  what  speculators  would  term, 
a  bearish  feeling  regarding  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  hogs  for  the  market. 
Of  the  answers  received,  only  16  per 
cent  wrote  optimistically,  either  as  to 
the  present  or  future  of  the  business. 
The  84  per  cent  reporting  a  lessened 
business  were  positive  in  their  state- 
ments and  clinched  the  statement  by 
placing  the  figures  for  the  spring  pig 
crop  at  much  below  normal.  Many 
placed  the  decrease  at  25  per  cent. 

The  opinion  of  those  wTTo  see  only 
a  decrease  in  the  number  .of  hogs 


HOW  LONG 
DOES   IT  TAKE 
TO  CLEAN 
YOUR  BARN? 


You  will  find  that  you  can  do  it  in 
from  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF  the  time 
it  formerly  took,  after  you  install  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTE  R 
CARRIER 

Labor  saved  and  time  saved.  No  more 
back-breaking  shoveling  and  wheeling  it 
out  in  small  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Litter 
Carrier  down  to  the  ground — fill  it  up 
(holds  10  bushels) — hoist  it  up  and  push 
it  out  right  over  the  manure  pit  where 
you  dump  it.  liquid  and  all.  because  it's 
WATER-TIGHT. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Louden 
Uarn  Plan  Book  together  with 
big    Illustrated    Louden  Catalog. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles 


oeing  fed  and  pigs  raised  this  season 
was  unanimous  in  attributing  this  con- 
dition to  either  the  high  price  of  feed 
or  lower  prices  far  hogs  on  foot  or 
both.  Relief  in  the  feed  situation  is 
in  evidence  in  but  few  localities.  One 
prominent  breeder  can  see  no  profit 
In  pork  production  except  in  the  feed- 
ing of  by-products. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  those 
who  have  pasture  and  are  growing  an 
easy-feeding,  good-grazing  hog  will 
still  produce  pork  at  least  at  cost. 
This  breeder  thinks  the  market  hog 
men.  who  we're  induced  to  enter  the 
business  by  war  prices,  are  getting  out 
and  those  who  stay  in  will  reap  the 
benefit  in  later  years. 

The  purchase  of  feed  in  carlots  by 
a  combination  of  orders  and  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  prices  is  men- 
tioned by  a  hoe-raiser  of  Fresno 
county  as  a  su^essful  remedy  In  his 
locality.  A  saving  of  about  $20  per 
ton  on  milo  maize,  both  whole  and 
ground,  was  effected  by  this  method 
This  is  certainly  worth  trying  and 
would  probably  mean  turning  loss 
into  profit. 

A  Stanislaus  county  breeder  makes 
the  point  that  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  live  hogs  and  the  cured 
product  is  entirely  too  great.  Hogs 
at  16  cents  on  foot  and  bacon  at  60 
cents  is  much  too  great  a  difference 
to  be  equitable.  Right  along  this 
same  line  a  Napa  county  hog  raiser 
thinks  the  pooling  of  livestock  and 
the  co-operative  handling  of  the  pack- 
ing houses  would  result  in  giving  the 
producer  a  profitable  price. 

Taken  up  one  side  (the  cost  of 
erain  feed)  and  down  the  other  (the 
price  paid  for  live  hogs)  the  situation 
is  not  encouraging.  Reports  from 
various  sources  throughout  the  State 
relative  to  the  coming  grain  crop  are 
not  of  the  best.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  takes  courage  to  hold  on, 
and  it  seems -like  poor  advice  to  tell 
any  one  to  do  so,,  but  the  breeder  who 
has  a  good  herd,  large  or  small,  and 
will  use  all  the  means  at  his  command 
to  grow  his  hogs  economically,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  reap  the  reward 
later. 


STANISLAUS  COURT*  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  SALE. 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  a  short 
announcement  of  the  coming  sale  of 
Holstein  bulls  at  Modesto,  May  27th, 
stated  120  bulls  are  to  be  offered, 
which  was  to  put  it  mildly  rather 
overstating    the    case.     The  notice 
should  have  read  "20"  instead  of  "120." 
We  wish  to  state  further  that  the 
actual  list  has  been  made  up  and  the 
official  communication  states  that  on 
the  above  date  mentioned  the  Stanis- 
j  laus  County  Holstein  Breeders'  Ass'n 
j  will  offer  25  service  bulls  for  sale 
i  from  some  of  the  highest  producing 

dams  of  the  State. 
|  This  will  be  an  offering  of  the  very 
I  highest  class  and  either  breeders  of 
registered  stock  or  dairymen  needing 
bulls  should  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  secure 
animals  of  such  high  value  at  their 
own  price. 


FARM  with 
HORSES! 

"THE  HORSE  EATS  —  at 
intervals — when  not  working, 

BUT  THE  TRACTOR  EATS 
ALL    THE    TIME  WHEN 
WORKING  1" 

When  not  at  work  a  horse 
Is  resting,  but  a  tractor  Is 
Rusting. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Collars, 
Harness  and  Saddlery 

333  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
427  J.  Street, 
Sacramento,  California 

Harness  for  Immediate  Use. 


Big  Berkshire  Sale 

THURSDAY,  MAY  20TH 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

35  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
5  Service  Boars 

The  animals  to  be  sold  are  from  some  of  America's  leading  herds. 
SALE  STARTS  AT  1:30  P.  M. 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 


H.  C,  mi  i>i><>\,  Pres. 
Sacramento 
I  I.  \(  MM  \\  A  SNOOK, 
Auctioneers  i 


I.  FRANCIS  O'CONNOR,  See'/ 
Santa  Rosa 
BRUCE  S.  BENNETT,  Field  Sect'y, 
Sacramento 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  Is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  rood  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Puroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITX. 

For   Information   relative   to    DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Rox  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc-Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR,  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  foi 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


HOME  OF  $1500  SOW 


Best  Breeding 


0R.ONSCR.MS0N  ^  fl^g  g-£ 


J.  P.  WALKER, 


VLSALIA,  CALIF. 


LAMB'S  DUROCS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE,  JULY  21ST 

Stock  is  line-bred  ORION'S  CHERRY  KINO,  with  PATHFINDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL 
lines  blended.    Some  good  show  prospects  in  the  offering". 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

ELMER  LAMB,  CERES,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EI  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Yonng  Pigs  and  Hogs.  -Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  yonr  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 


916  I  STREET, 


Livestock  Auctioneers 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Grres  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DU  ROC- J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
RWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  Cal. 


California  Breeders 


hare  sold 
more  than 

$  350,000.00  7%tJ* 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  orran- 
ization  in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  hare 
been  the  rale  in  all  our  sales.  CALIFORNIA 
HHKKDERS'  SALES  *  PEJMOJUCE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sale*  Mgr..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


HnWOOMOwB! 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


PICKLING  HENS  WITH  TOO  MUCH 
SALT. 


To  the  Editor:  Let  us  know  what 
effect  table  salt  has  on  chickens.  Is 
it  injurious  in  any  way,  or  will  it 
cause  death? — J.  H.  P.,  Reno,  Nev. 

This  query  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Rural  Press  (who 
is  not  the  poultry  editor),  and  he 
scribbled  the  following  reminiscence 
on  the  envelope:  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  killed  all  the  chickens  I  had  by 
feeding  cornmeal  mash  taken  out  of 
the  bottom  of  a  salt  barrel  that  I  used 
to  store  it  in."  Which  reminds  the 
writer  of  another  incident  pertinent 
to  the  same  subject.  Some  years  ago 
a  distinguished  poultry  expert  in  the 
East,  responding  to  a  similar  inquiry, 
advised  his  correspondent,  through  the 
columns  of  a  poultry  publication,  to 
feed  his  unthrifty  flock  about  a  quart 
of  salt  to  2000  hens.  Through  a  typo- 
graphical inadvertence  the  printer  got 
it  "200  hens"  instead  of  "2000  hens." 
The  error  was  a  very  egregious  one, 
and  did  wide  mischief  to  poultry 
flocks,  as  the  advice  was  republished 
over  the  entire  country,  and  the  vic- 
ious practice  thus  begun  is  still  per- 
sisted in  in  some  isolated  instances. 

The  Rural  Press  expert,  to  whom 
our  subscriber's  question  was  put,  re- 
plies as  follows:  "Fowls  absolutely 
require  some  salt,  but  a  very  small 
amount,  say  about  1  grain  per  day  for 
each  grown  fowl.  They  can  eat  two 
or  three  times  this  amount  without 
injury.  The  very  coarse  or  rock  salt 
is  (he  most  dangerous.  It  is  well  to 
use  only  family  ground  salt  and  mix 
it  very  thoroughly  in  the  feed." 


MEAT  SCRAPS  AS  CHICKEN  FEED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  took  a  spoonful  of 
meat  scraps  and  poured  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water  over  them.  The  odor 
emanating  from  the  so-called  meat 
scraps  under  this  treatment  was  of- 
fensive and  repulsive.  I  am  convinced 
that  food  made  of  offensive  and  nau- 
seating material  must  be  injurious  to 
chickens.  We  are  asked  SV2  a  pound 
for  brand  of  this  product  we  use.  Be- 
fore the  war  it  sold  for  less  than  half 
that  price  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  beef  cattle  on  foot  is 
about  the  same  now  as  it  was  then. 
Why? — L.  L.,  Sebastopol. 

The  odor  from  dried  meat,  whether 
it  be  poultry  meat-scraps  or  from  the 
choicest  cuts — particularly  when  it  is 
intensified  by  the  application  of  boil- 
ing water — is  offensive  to  most  per- 
sons until  they  become  used  to  it. 
Possibly  this  particular  lot  of  scraps 
may  have  an  unusual  odor  because  it 
has  become  sour  from  improper  han- 
dling, or  too  close  piling  in  a  ware- 
house, or  it  may  have  been  wet  and 
has  spoiled  as  a  result.  Under  pres- 
ent methods  of  inspection  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  any  material 
that  is  actually  bad  for  the  fowls  to 
get  into  the  commercial  meat  scraps. 
The  price  is  not  governed  by  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  poultry  feed,  but 
by  the  market  value  of  the  nitrogen 
they  contain,  and  which  is  determined 
by  a  chemical  analysis.  At  present 
the  demand  for  organic  nitrogen"  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 
and  the  price  has  more  than  doubled 
since  before  the  war. 


WORM  IN  DROPPINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  will  cure  my 
hens  of  worms?  I  occasionally  find 
round  white  worms  in  the  droppings. 
The  worms  are  about  as  large  around 
as  a  pin  and  perhaps  a  little  longer. 
We  feed  cracked  corn,  Egyptian  corn 
and  barley  mixed,  also  Surelay.  The 
hens  have  free  range  in  the  orchard 
every  afternoon.  Also  what  can  we 
do  for  limberneck?  Is  there  anything 
that  will  help  to  prevent  it? — Mrs.  E. 
P.  C.,  Santa  Clara. 

(1)  The  worm  complained  of  is  prob- 
ably the  Ascaris  inflexa.  One  remedy 
is  santonin,  from  one  to  two  grains  to 
each  hen,   dissolved   in   water  and 


mixed  with  the  mash.  The  droppings 
of  the  birds  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved during  the  period  of  infection 
A  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  beaten 
up  with  fresh-laid  eggs  is  used  effica 
ciously  by  some.  Give  the  mixture 
night  and  morning  for  a  few  days 
(2)  What  is  commonly  called  limber- 
neck  is  a  symptom  of  ptomaine  poison- 
ing, though  properly  speaking  it  is  due 
to  any  form  of  nervous  irritation,  in- 
duced by  acute  indigestion  parasites, 
etc.  About  the  only  cure  is  to  remove 
the  cause.  Treatment  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. 


CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me 
why  so  many  of  my  incubator  chicks 
are  crippled  when  they  hatch?  I  have 
a  Sears-Roebuck  Sure  Hatch  incu- 
bator, heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  I 
keep  the  heat  between  102  and  103  de- 
grees. A  number  of  the  chicks  die  in 
the  egg  just  at  hatching  time  and 
some  after  they  have  pipped.  Some 
that  hatch  look  as  if  they  hatched 
about  a  week  before  time.  They  do 
not  hatch  ahead  of  time,  for  they  are 
in  the  incubator  21  and  22  days.  Is 
that  because  the  egg  is  weak? — H.  L. 
E.,  Santa  Margarita. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  causes:  Eggs  that  are 
weak  because  of  lack  of  vigor  in  hens 
or  male  birds;  eggs  laid  by  overfat 
hens;  keeping  the  eggs  too  long  be- 
fore setting;  exposing  them  to  great 
changes  in  temperature  before  set- 
ting; inbreeding  of  parent  stock ;  open- 
ing the  incubator  after  eggs  have 
pipped,  which  toughens  the  membrane 
under  the  shell;  failure  to  air  eggs 
sufficiently,  etc.  Various  conditions 
during  the  period  of  incubation  cause 
chicks  to  be  crippled  or  deformed.  We 
suggest  that  in  some  period  of  the 
hatch- — probably  after  the  tenth  day— 
the  temperature  ran  up  to  110  degrees 
or  more  for  a  short  time.  Failure  to 
turn  eggs  twice  a  day  and  to  air  thern 
well,  use  of  too  much  moisture  or  not 
enough,  sometimes  causes  more  or  less 
of  the  chicks  to  be  crippled. 


OTERFED  BABY  TURKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  over  four 
dozen  baby  turkeys,  raising  them  with 
the  chicken  hens.  They  are  from  2 
to  3  weeks  old  now  and  a  good  many 
of  them  are  troubled  with  swelling  at 
the  leg  joints,  which  I  judge  is  rheu- 
matism, some  of  them  not  being  able 
to  get  around.  Has  the  feed  anything 
to  do  with  this?  What  I  feed  them  is 
curd,  chopped  green  alfalfa  baby 
ohick  feed  and  ground  black  pepper 
mixed  all  together.  What  will  pre- 
vent this  trouble?— C.  D.  A.,  San  Be- 
nito. 

The  feedstuff  mentioned  is  good — 
unless  the  pepper  is  given  in  exces- 
sive quantity — but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  baby  turkeys  have  been  over- 
fed and  this  overfeeding  has  led  to  the 
development  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Reduce  the  amount  of  feed  and  give  a 
greater  variety  of  greens.  Administer 
to  the  lot  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  in  the 
water  or  feed,  and  the  following  day 
place  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in 
each  quart  of  drinking  water.  Rub  the 
affected  joints  with  camphorated  or 
carbolic  ointment.  f 


FEEDING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what 
to  feed  young  turkeys  when  milk  can 
not  be  gotten. — Mrs.  H  .B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

We  have  recently  published  several 
items  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  feed 
ing  of  baby  turkeys.  Whatever  is  fed 
to  them  must  be  in  small  quantities. 
Baby  turkeys  must  always  be  hungry 
to  be  healthy.  They  should  be  fed  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  unless  they  are  able 
to  find  their  own  feed  on  a  range,  and 
the  feed  should  be  scattered  in  order 
to  make  them  hunt  for  it.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  range  they  can  usually  find 
all  the  feed  they  require  until  tfiey  are 


at  least  two  months  old,  but  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  regularly  feed  at  a  cer- 
tain time  near  evening,  and  close  to 
sleeping  quarters,  to  encourage  them 
to  come  home  early.  As  a  substitute 
for  milk,  place  a  small  quantity  of 
commercial  meat  scrap  and  cracked 
bone  where  they  may  get  it  as  wanted, 
but  be  careful  that  the  poults  can  ob 
tain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  greens 
at  the  same  time. 


FOOD  YALUE  OF  EGGS. 


Miss  Hazel  Zimmerman,  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  of  the  Arizona  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  gave  a 
unique  demonstration  recently,  which 
showed  the  high  value  of  eggs  as 
food.  Miss  Zimmerman  says  that  the 
composition  of  hens'  eggs  compared 
with  that  of  moderately  lean  beef  is 
as  follows: 

Hens'  Eg-g-s      Lean  Beef 

Water   73.7%  70.5% 

Fat   10.5%  8.5% 

Protein   14.8%  20.0% 

Mineral  Water   1.0%  1.0% 

The  protein  in  the  white  of  the  egg 
is  nearly  pure  albumen.  The  yolk  of 
the  egg  is  of  greater  nutritive  value 
than  the  white.  It  is  rich  in  the  fol- 
lowing mineral  salts:  catoiurh,  iron, 
potassium  and  phosphorus  and  con- 
tains them  in  such  a  form  that  they 
are  readily  absorbed  and  utilized  by 
the  body.  The  white  of  the  egg  is  rich 
in  sulphur. 


The  death  of  Eusatia  Pallidani  at 
Danielson,  Conn.,  aged  32,  a  Spanish 
black  hen,  said  to  have  been  the  oldest 
hen  in  the  United  States,  is  announced 
by  the  owner,  James  Blanchard  of 
Dayville,  says  Pacific  Poultrycraft.  In 
her  youth  Eusatia  was  a  prize-win- 
ning pedigreed  beauty.  When  15  years 
old  her  black  plumage  became  white. 


SPECIAL  EGG  SALE 


For  the  balance  of  the  season  I  will  sell 
hatching-  errs  in  setting's  only  froln  my 
"ACTUALLY"  trap-nested  hens  with  rec- 
ords from  200  to  284  eggs  pullet  year  lay- 
ing- at  $5.00  per  setting-.  May  and  June 
chicks,  if  hatched  >y  hens,  are  the  best 
chicks  of  all  the  year.  Order  now. 
Breeding-  stock  for  sale,  immediate  ship- 
ment, as  I  will  need  the  room  for  young 
stock  very  60on. 

ENGLAND'S  EGG  RANCH 

Geo,  C.  England,  Owner 

The  home  -of  "ACTUALLY"  trap-nested 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  every  day  in  the  year 
since  1912. 

P.  0.  Box  P-37,  Inglewood,  Cal. 


Sick  Baby  Chicks? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  baby  chicks 
end  that  is  to  keep  thera  well.  Doctoring  a  hun- 
dred or  more  chicks  is  mighty  discouraging  work. 

It's  pure  carelessness  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
eent  of  chicks,  from  hatching  to  full  growth.  Many 
lose  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  even  more.  No 
profit  in  that. 

Our  book,  "Care  of  Baby  Chicks"  (free)  and  a 
package  of  Germozone  Is  the  best  chick  insurance. 
WITH  BABY  CHICKS  YOU  MUST  PREVENT 
SICKNESS— NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  CUKE.  "I  never 
had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season*'— C.  O.  Petraln, 
Mollne,  111.  "Notacaseof  wbttedlarrhoealn three 
years"— Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.  "Ha-.  800  chicks 
now  5  wcoks  old  and  not  a  single  case  of  bowi  I 
trouble"— Mrs.  ¥m.  Christiana,  Olive  Ridge,  New 
York.  "Two  weeks  after  we>started  last  spring  we; 
were  a  mighty  discouraged  pair.  Every  day  from 
three  to  six  chicks  dead.  A  nclpbbor  put  us  next 
to  Germozone  and  we  are  now  sure  if  we  had  bn<l  it 
at  the  start  we  would  not  have  lost  a  single  chick" — 
Wm.  E.  Shepherd,  Scranton,  pa. 
/TDlV/I/S'7fYMT7  a  wonder  worker  for 
VjI^I\iVlWZA^l>IE.  chicks,  chickens,  pigeons, 
cats,  dogs,  rabbits  or  other  pet  or  domestic  stock. 
It  1b  preventive  as  well  as  curative,  which  Is  ten 
times  better.  It  Is  used  most  extensively  for  roup, 
tbowcl  trouble,  snuffles,  gleet,  canker,  swelled  head. 
Bore  head,  sores,  wounds,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers. 
25c,  75c,  $1.50  pkgs.  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-48,  Omaha,  Nab. 


Investment 


-not  expense 


That's  what  Lactein  Con- 
densed Buttermilk  is  ta  the 
big,  successful  poultry  rais- 
ers— they  know  that  Lactein 
saves  that  50%  of  chicks  . 
that  die  the  first  three  weeks 
of  their  life — they  know  how 
Lactein  builds  healthy,  husky 
chicks — they  know  how  it 
gives  them  the  right  start 
and  develops  the  chick  into  a 
profit-producing  machine. 

LACTE  I  IN 
CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 

is  pure,  clean  buttermilk, 
pasteurized  and  processed, 
with  the  LACTIC  ACID  de- 
veloped to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency — it  furnishes  the 
delicate  chick's  system  with 
all  the  needed  elements  of 
tonic  and  food — keeps  its 
system  thoroughly  cleansed 
—rids  the  chick  of  bowel 
trouble — wards  off  disease— 
and  is  a  preventive  of  White 
Diarrhoea. 

LACTEIN  Condensed  BUT- 
TERMILK is  the  investment 
of  Chick  and  Poultry  food 
that  turns  loss  into  profit. 
It  is  a  proven  food  and  tonic 
— used  by  the  largest  poultry 
raisers  in  the  world. 


INVEST  TODAY 

In  Lactein — the  scientific 
compounded  food  and 
tonic — invest  in  profit- 
returning  food. 


Get  Lactein  from  your 
Poultry  Supply  Dealer 

LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main   Office   and  Factory 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Money  Boring  Well 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  t'rms  and  free  catalog. 

Lf"  -  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  Iowa 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS.  Barred  or 
White.  R.  [.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  Brown. 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns.  We  have  them 
hatching  weekly  through  May-June.  Can  book 
orders  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Prices 
range  from  $18  to  $13  hundred.  500  lots 
cheaper.  Also  ship  in  25  or  50  lots.  Capac- 
ity. 15.000  chicks  weekly;  rightly  hatched 
from  first-class  breeding  stock  of  good-laying 
strains.  Send  for  latest  circular  giving  pre- 
paid parcel-post  prices  and  particulars.  Mis- 
Bion  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Cal.  

BABRKI1  I'LIMUITH  BOCKS — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Oatos.  Calif. 

SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  —  We  specialize^  on 
very  best  White  Leghorns,  hatching1  many 
thousands  each  week.  Also  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  folder.  B.  W.  Archibald,  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Bar- 
gain  time.  Breeding  stock  $4.00  and  $7.50. 
were  $6.00  and  $10.00.  This  is  almost  "mar- 
ket price."  Eggs.  $3.00  per  15.  No  baby 
chicks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan  100  Mar- 
ket Road.  Agncw.  Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May.  June,  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks.  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif.  

CHICKS  —  EOGS  —  Hogantzed  White  Leg- 
horns. Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  Ring 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Reduced  prices  for  May 
and  June.  Exceptionally  fine  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Also  other  varieties.  Quick  delivery. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

ATKINSON'S    PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B.  130  Willard  St.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHTX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Heavy  -  laying, 
prize-winning  stock.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  per 
15;  $15.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $30.00  per 
100.  Hatches  May  10th  and  18th.  R.  W. 
Stawetskl.  Rt.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHTX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery; $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganized  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery. 
2 — 306.  San  Jose. 

HAr.nnn'B  TBn»nrnniTi>gn  p  j  BHg 
— Baby  chicks  and  selected  settings — ten  years 
a  breeder  of  Reds,  noted  for  beauty  and  eggs. 
Cherry  Poultry  Yard,  7  Cherry,  Rt.  1.  504 A 
San  Jose. 

PRUSSIAN    HILL     POULTRY     BANCS — 

Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas. $1.50.  and  Blue  Andalusian.  $2.00  per 
setting.    Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50.  $5.00  per 
15;  $14.00  per  100  R  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 

GOLDCROFT~ni:FF  ORPiNGTONS^Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  $3  00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams.  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS]  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 
~ BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  CalW. 

BLACK  MXNOBCAS--The  large  egg  layers 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  E.  A 
Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  W atson yi lie.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif.  ' 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Tan- 
cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  Circu- 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pedigreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  532  Callan  Ave.,  San  Leandro 


Keep  brooder  temperature  regulated 
so  chicks  will  not  chill  over  night. 
Allow  chicks  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 

possible. 


CHICKENS  KEPT  FROM  CROSSING. 


While  keeping  two  distinct  breeds 
of  poultry  in  one  yard  without  mix- 
ing the  breeds  seems  difficult,  it  can 
be  accomplished  easily  and  with  satis- 
factory results,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
count of  an  experience  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  a  New  England  poultry 
raiser.  One  of  the  kinds  kept  is  a  so- 
called  egg  breed,  the  other  being  a 
general-purpose  variety  of  poultry. 
The  method  of  preventing  crossing  is 
as  follows: 

One  year,  roosters  of  the  egg-laying 
breed  are  retained  and  used  for  breed- 
ing, no  other  males  being  kept.  The 
following  year  roosters  of  only  the 
general-purpose  stock  are  kept.  The 
difference  in  the  color  of  eggs  of  the 
two  breeds  selected  is  so  great  that 
hatching  eggs  have  always  been  se- 
lected with  certainty  as  to  the  breed 
laying  them.  The  plan  necessitates  in- 
troducing new  males,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  the  blood  lines  of 
two  breeds  separate  outweigh  the 
slight  cost  of  purchasing  the  males. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  that  when  this  method  is  followed 
on  two  neighboring  farms  an  exchange 
of  roosters  might  readily  be  arranged. 


CHINESE  EGGS. 


Among  the  consular  reports  is  a 
very  interesting  one  from  Consul 
Heinzleman,  representing  the  United 
States  at  Teintsin,  who  has  been  de- 
voting much  study  to  the  eg?  industry 
of  the  country,  which  at  times  throws 
a  considerable  scare  into  the  poultry- 
men  of  Petaluma  and  other  sections 
where  the  hen  is  wont  to  cackle.  It 
seems  that  that  far-off  country  has 
felt  the  impetus  of  high  prices,  for  it 
exported  some  5,664,000  more  eggs  in 
1918  than  it  did  in  1917.  and  more  yet 
In  1919.  The  first  considerable  ex- 
portation of  Chinese  eggs  was  in  the 
dehydrated  form.  At  first  the  drying 
was  not  satisfactory,  the  metals  that 
entered  into  the  apparatus  imparting 
a  metallic  flavor  to  the  product;  but 
the  Chinese  invented  a  method  of 
blowing  an  egg  into  a  heated  chamber 
in  a  spiay,  which  is  transformed  into 
a  powder  entirely  free  from  objection- 
able flavors.  Exportation  of  fresh 
eggs  developed  during  the  war,  and 
we  are  familiar  with  the  agitations 
and  legislation  against  Chinese  eggs 
here  in  California.  However,  the  com- 
merce would  not  seem  to  have  been 
checked. 


P.TC.    SEABOARD   MILL  AND 
ELETAT0R. 


A  million  tons  of  feed  and  350,000 
barrels  of  flour  annually  is  to  be  the 
capacity  of  a  new  mill  now  being  built 
on  seaboard  at  Oakland  by  the  West- 
ern Milling  Co.  in  order  to  make  an 
additional  working  connection  between 
the  overseas  markets  and  the  great 
grain  country  of  the  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  and  Salinas  valleys.  The 
outfit  will  include  a  public  bulk-grain 
elevator,  which  is  intended  to  remove 
a  great  objection  to  the  bulk  method 
of  handling:  our  grain.  The  Western 
Milling  Co.  has  just  taken  over  the 
business,  brands  and  use  of  the  Sax- 
olin  paper-lined  bags  for  flour  for- 
merly handled  by  the  Northwestern 
Milling  Co.  in  distributing  in  North- 
ern California  the  Besgrade  products 
manufactured  by  the  Great  Western 
Milling  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


When  fowls  do  not  have  access  to 
natural  green  feed,  sprouted  oats,  cab- 
bage, mangels,  cut  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.. 
should  be  fed. 

Free  range  for  early  chicks  may  not 
always  be  best,  but  some  contact  with 
the  ground  and  fresh  air  are  essential 
to  healthy  growth. 

Fresh,  clean  drinking  water  should 
be  always  provided.  Charcoal,  grit, 
nnd  ovster  shell  should  be  placed  he- 
fore  the  fowls  so  that  they  can  have 
access  to  them  at  all  times. 

A  white  Orpington  nullet.  owned  by 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  laid  two  eggs  a  day  on 
six  different  days  and  52  eggs  in  49 
days,  the  university  announced. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY 
NOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  709.) 

Enough  mutton  for  home  use  and  to 
spare  may  be  raised  on  most  ranches 
from  sheep  kept  to  clean  up  weedy 
corners  and  ditch  banks. 

Sheep  are  selling  at  excellent 
figures  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Sixteen  dollars  a  head  was  paid  for 
one  band  of  1200  recently  near  Marys- 
ville. 

Wool  growers  of  a  number  of 
states  have  taken  steps  to  sell  their 
1920  wool  crop,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  market.  No  rushing  to  market 
as  soon  as  shorn,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
clip  will  be  stored  and  sold  as  it  ia 
needed. 

Stocks  of  wool  in  the  U.  S.  on  March 
31st  in  all  hands  amounted  to  564,- 
000,000  pounds,  grease  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Corresponding  date,  1919, 
543,000,000  pounds  in  stock,  and  on 
Dec.  31,  1919,  624,000,000  lbs. 

The  announcement  comes  from 
Prof.  J.  F.  Wilson  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  that  a  Ram  Sale  will  be 
held  at  the  University  Farm  on  June 
24th  and  25th.  This  is  the  first  sale 
of  its  kind  to  be  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  it  is  expected  300  rams  will 
be  sold. 

A.  T.  Spencer  of  the  Sutter  Basin, 
and  owner  of  8,000  sheep,  is  crossing 
the  Rambouillet  and  Romney  Marsh 
breeds  in  an  effort  to  produce  a 
mutton  body  like  the  Romneys  with 
the  desirable  covering  and  grazing 
characteristics  of  the  former  breed. 
Last  year  Mr.  Spencer  had  a  131  per 
cent  lamb  crop. 

News  comes  through  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  that  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.,  have 
purchased  two  excellent  Horned  Dor- 
set rams  from  Tranquqillity  Farms, 
Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  of  which  Arthur 
Danks  is  manager.  This  breed  of 
sheep  is  not  as  well  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  as  some  others.  They  have, 
however,  much  merit,  and  are  noted 
for  their  prolificacy,  quicky-growing 
lambs,  and  ewes  breeding  twice  a 
year. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Ice  cream  to  the  amount  of  511,360,- 
816  quarts  was  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  1919.  The  people 
of  this  country  consume  more  of  this 
commodity  than  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

Six  boys  in  the  Hill  family  of  River- 
dale  each  owns  a  purebred  Holstein 
cow  and  cares  for  her.  Four  of  these 
boys  are  Agricultural  Club  boys  and 
own  purebred  Duroc  swine.  A  very 
good  method  to  keep  the  youngsters 
contented  on  the  farm. 

Stocks  of  hides  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers in  the  United  States  on  March  31, 
1920,  were  much  larger  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  increases 
over  those  of  last  year  are:  Cattle 
hides  28%,  calf  skins  58%,  kip  skins 
132%,  and  horse  hides  177%. 

Director  Hecke  of  the  State  Dep't  of 
Agriculture  says  many  reports  have 
been  received  from  various  sections  of 
the  State  that  grasshoppers  are  hatch- 
ing in  great  numbers  and  he  advises 
all  those  living  in  the  infested  dis- 
tricts to  take  proper  measures  to 
eradicate  the  pests  at  once. 

Two  special  boys'  clubs  were  or- 
ganized in  Stanislaus  county  last 
week — one  for  feeding  pigs  and  the 
other  dairy  calves.  The  twelve  boys 
composing  the  pig  club  will  each  feed 
two  pigs  each  and  seven  boys  will 
each  feed  a  purebred  Holstein  calf. 
The  winner  in  each  class  will  be 
given  a  trip  to  the  State  Fair  next 
fall. 

The  Sonoma  County  Fair  promises 
a  great  show  this  year  following  a 
lapse  of  several  season  due  to  the 
war.  The  intention  at  first  was  to 
hold  only  a  5-day  session,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed  and  now  will  open 
wide  their  gates  on  Monday,  August 
23d,  and  continue  7  full  days,  includ- 
ing a  night  horse  show.  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  who  has  charge  of  the  live- 
stock department,  is  sure  to  have  a 
great  exhibit  lined  up  when  the  time 
comes. 


The  seventh  annual  picnic  of  the 
farmers  of  Cathay  Valley,  Mariposa 
county,  was  held  Saturday,  May  1,  and 
more  than  1200  farmers  of  the  district 
were  present.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  a  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association,  at  which 
D.  J.  Stollery,  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation, outlined  the  policies  and  activ- 
ities of  the  organization.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  asking  the  associa- 
tion to  take  charge  of  all  future 
picnics. 


HIODON'S  SEMI-DISPERSAL  SALE 
AT  TULARE. 


The  catalogue  said  that  W.  J.  Hig- 
don's  herd  was  the  highest  class  lot 
of  cattle  ever  offered  by  a  single 
breeder  in  California  and  the  prices 
obtained,  individually  and  collectively, 
were  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

It  was  a  splendid  herd.  It  was 
clean.  No  animal  raised  on  the  ranch 
ever  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test 
and  very  few  reactors  have  been  found 
among  purchases.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  case  of  contagious  abortion  on 
the  ranch.  All  animals  were  sold  sub- 
ject to  test  and  guaranteed  to  be 
breeders.  In  building  up  this  splen- 
did herd,  W.  J.  Higdon  has  done  a 
really  great  and  fine  thing  for  our 
State,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
these  animals,  though  separated,  are 
all  to  stay  within  its  borders. 

Lest  you  may  think  the  writer  a  bit 
enthuisastic,  just  consider  the  finan- 
cial returns  from  the  sale.  Forty- 
seven  head  brought  a  total  of  $47,695, 
which,  according  to  our  arithmetic,  is 
about  $1,015  average  per  head,  the 
highest  average  price  ever  received  at 
any  Holstein  sale  in  the  West. 

Perhaps  what  came  nearest  a  sen- 
sation of  any  sale  ever  made  at  a  Cali- 
fornia auction  was  the  purchase  of  the 
herd  sire,  the  beautiful  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac  20th,  by  Burr  Farm,  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  $12,000  flat,  and  it 
was  not  too  much. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  Burr  Farm 
was  enabled  to  buy  this  bull,  because 
breeders  from  the  south  had  con- 
tracted for  30  services  at  $200  eac" 
He  announcsrl  at  the  ring  that  th 
"King"  was  bought  for  southern  Call 
fornia. 

From  the  standpoint  of  type,  breed- 
ing and  production,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  female  deserved  tor 
place,  but  the  one  to  bring  the  highes 
price  was  Mona  Fobes  with  a  seven- 
day  record  of  30.11  lbs.  butter  from 
514.70  lbs.  milk  and  a  30-day  record  of 
124.83  lbs.  butter  from  2,653.10  lbs. 
milk  as  a  6-year-old.  She  went  to  R. 
L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  for  $2,100. 


TOYON  FARMS  CONSIGNMENT  TO 
NATIONAL  GUARANTEE  SALE. 


Two  good  Holsteins  leave  the  State 
next  June  when  Toyon  Farm  Associa- 
tion ship  Moxee  Johanna  Korndyke 
Piebe  and  Princess  Jonge  Buckeye  to 
the  National  Sale  at  St  Paul.  Noth- 
ing but  the  best  can  make  the  long 
trip  to  this  Eastern  classic.  These 
two  cows  certainly  belong  in  this  cat- 
egory. 

Moxee  Johanna  Korndyke  Piebe  is  a 
three-year-old  daughter  of  Cascade 
Fleta  Johanna,  the  30,000-lb.  cow  who 
recently  completed  her  remarkable 
test  period.  Her  sire  is  Sir  Korndyke 
Ormsby  Piebe,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Piet- 
ertje  Ormsby  Mercedes.  The  get  of 
this  famous  old  sire  have  repeatedly 
topped  the  Eastern  sales.  This  cow's 
breeding  should  make  her  a  popular 
subject  in  the  bidding  and  she  should 
bring  a  good  price.  She  is  in  calf  to 
Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  43d  and 
her  calf  thus  carries  a  double  cross  to 
Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes. 

Princess  Jonge  Buckeye  is  the  sec- 
ond entry  for  the  sale.  She  has  just 
completed  her  third  test  period  making 
inno  lbs.  of  butter  from  27.906  lbs.  of 
mijk.  Her  records  have  all  been  good, 
so  she  carries  her  own  guarantee.  Her 
sire  is  Prince  Hpprerveld  Buckeye  2d. 
a  grandson  of  Prince  Hengerveld 
Pietertje.  sire- of  two.  three  time  30-lb. 
cows.  The  dam  Highlands  Jonee 
Pride  2d  Is  a  26-lb.  cow.  Prince* 
Jonge  Buckeye  is  safe  in  calf  to  Sir 
ne  ol  th'  l»>st  young 
bulls  in  the  \forld. 
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SOME  PRIVATE  "THINKS" 
A  FARM  WOMAN. 


OF 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Tress.) 

The  writer  recently  had  a  rambling 
conversation  with  a  farm  woman  who 
thinks  clearly  and  talks  well,  but  who 
says  she  could  not  write  an  article  for 
us  to  save  her  life.  Believing  that 
some  of  her  "thinks"  would  be  of  gen- 
eral interest  I  am  endeavoring  to  re- 
produce them  in  type. 

On  Practicing  Economy. 

This  topic  came  up  as  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  an  aluminum  kettle  with 
a  screwed-down  lid  and  pressure 
gauge  I  saw  on  her  kitchen  stove.  In 
answering  my  question  as  to  what  it 
was,  she  told  me  it  was  one  of  her 
economies.  She  doesn't  take  much 
stock  in  some  of  the  economy  preach- 
ing that  so  many  good  people  are  in- 
dulging in.  She  fairly  read  the  riot 
act  about  the  overall  fad.  She  be- 
lieves if  it  spreads  very  much  it  will 
result  in  raising  still  higher  the  price 
of  overalls  to  men  who  must  wear 
them  at  work,  while  to  wear  overalls 
in  the  office  and  a  dress  suit  at  night 
will  not  help  anybody.  But  she  is 
strong  for  real  economy. 

The  pressure  cooker  is  a  real  econ- 
omy both  in  time  and  fuel.  She 
showed  me  how  a  lamb  roast  that 
would  require  three  hours  in  a  hot 
over  to  cook,  could  be  cooked  in  the 
pressure  cooker  in  an  hour,  with  very 
little  fire  after  the  first  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Her  cooker  is  supplied  with  racks 
and  baskets  that  fit  into  it  so  that  a 
whole  dinner  for  four  may  be  placed 
in  it.  About  a  cup  of  water  is  poured 
into  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  the  lid 
screwed  down,  a  hot  fire  maintained 
for  10  or  15  minutes;  then  the  blaze  is 
turned  as  low  as  possible  and  in  an 
hour  dinner  is  ready.  She  burns  coal 
oil,  and  with  this  at  14c  you  can  see 
that  she  has  hit  upon  a  real  time-and- 
money-saving  stunt.  I  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  striking  point  and  asked 
what  the  device  cost.  She  answered: 
"$16.00,  and  it  works  equally  well  on 
a  coal,  gas,  gasoline,  or  coal-oil  stove." 
A  Hint  to  Architects. 

"Look  at  this  kitchen,"  she  com- 
manded. It  looked  to  me  about  like 
any  farm  kitchen  except  that  it  was 
cleaner  than  some  and  had  more  con- 
veniences than  a  good  many.  "That's 
just  the  trouble  with  it,"  she  shot 
back.  "It  is  like  most  of  them.  There 
is  the  back  entry  door  and  here  is  the 
dining-room  door.  The  only  way  to 
get  into  the  living  room  from  the  rear 
of  the  house  is  through  the  kitchen. 
It  is  a  regular  run-way  for  the  men, 
and  they  are  a  nuisance  when  a  hot, 
busy  woman  wants  to  concentrate  on 
getting  a  meal  to  fill  those  hungry 
men.  If  I  ever  build  another  house 
the  kitchen  will  be  off  at  one  side 
somewhere,  convenient  to  the  dining- 
room,  but  where  nobody  can  get  into 
it  except  by  special  invitation."  I  took 
the  hint  and  moved  on,  but  I  couldn't 
escape  the  conviction  that  she  had 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  the  art  of 
planning  farm  houses. 

The  Country  Graveyard. 
I  remarked  that  we  came  by  the 
road  past  the  cemetery,  and  that  "re- 
minded her."  She  thinks  and  says 
that  we  ought  to  be  civilized  enough 
by  this  time  to  do  away  with  the 
graveyard.  Deeply  religious  herself, 
she  cannot  see  anything  religious 
about  the  time-honored  method  of  dis- 
posing of  our  beloved  dead.  She  says 
she  thinks  the  thought  of  the  loved 
form  of  one  of  her  family  laid  away 
in  a  poorly  cared  for  or  utterly  neg- 
lected burial  plot,  to  slowly  disinte- 
grate by  the  action  of  worms  and 
weather,  would  drive  her  mad.  More- 
over, she  thinks  it  is  an  inexcusable 
violation  of  community  sanitation. 
She  hopes  the  day  will  come  when  the 
graveyard  will  be  no  more,  but  when 
every  community  will  have  its  crem- 
atory to  reduce  the  mortal  remains  of 
our  loved  ones  to  elemental  dust  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  purging  away 
the  dross  by  the  purifying  power  of 
fire.  She  says  one  reason  she  is  glad 
to  live  in  California  is  that  there  are 
I  now  enough  crematories  in  the  State 
well  enough  distributed  so  that  few 
need  bury  their  dead  unless  they  pre-  ! 


Home  Circle  Department 
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fer  to  do  so. 

Don't  Give  the  Children  a  Eide. 

As  I  pressed  the  starter  to  depart, 
she  asked  if  school-children  along  the 
road  ever  waved  for  me  to  stop  and 
give  them  a  ride.  She  remarked  that 
it  often  happened  to  her  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  she  was  not  known  was 
a  real  problem.  One  hates  to  whiz 
past,  refusing  the  appeal  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  yet  one  ought  not  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  picking  them 
up.  Suppose  the  car  should  turn  over 
when  loaded  with  children?  An  auto 
driver  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  such  precious 
freight,  and,  anyway,  no  mother  ought 
to  allow  her  children— especially  the 
girls — to  enter  anybody's  auto  along 
the  highway,  for  if  they  get  in  the 
habit  of  doing  it,  harm  may  come  to 
them.  As  I  pulled  out  she  shot  this 
at  me:  "Tell  all  mothers  to  forbid 
their  children  the  acceptance  of  a  ride 
on  the  road  from  anybody  except  the  j 
duly  authorized  driver  of  the  school 
bus,  and  tell  them  all  to  howl  and 
keep  howling  till  the  bus  is  provided." 
In  accordance,  therefore,  with  her  re- 
quest we  hereby  pass  on  the  message 
and  hope  that  it  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 
INNOCENTS. 


From  a  Yokohama  sampan  there 
landed,  years  ago,  a  ruddy-faced  Brit- 
isher. The  Japanese  called  such 
"Green-eyed  foreign  devils."  Later, 
he  stood  looking  out  from  his  room 
over  the  sea  of  roofs,  broken  occa- 
sionally by  the  green  foliage  of 
ginkos.    In  the  streets  below  children 


UNSCATHED. 


Old  Mr.  Ballington,  who  was  fond 
of  relating  war  stories  after  dinner, 
mentioned  having  been  in  five  en- 
gagements. "That's  not  so  much," 
said  little  Georgie  suddenly.  "Why, 
Georgie,"  cried  his  scandalized  mother, 
"what  do  you  mean?"  "Five  isn't 
many,"  persisted  Georgie;  "sister 
Mary  has  been  engaged  nine  times!" 


Our  children  clean  the  "Henrietta" 
frequently.  They  use  kerosene  on 
windshield  instead  of  soap. — N.  T. 


(Photograph  of  Fly  by  courtesy  of  Professor 
HTm.   B.  Herms.) 

darted  among  the  rickshaws.  Through 
his  glass  he  could  see,  in  the  fields 
beyond,  more  children.  Some  rollicked 
under  the  cryptomerias.  Some  played 
tag  where  red  equinox  lilies  bordered 
rice  paddies.    The  Englishman,  as  he 


Four  Walls  Can  Make  a  House — 

But— It  Requires  Furniture 

to  make  a  Home 


Tour  home  should  be  beautiful — 
and  by  this  we  mean  your  entire 
house — not  just  one  or  two  rooms. 
If  a  room  is  lived  in,  dined  in, 
slept  in,  dressed  in;  used  for 
sewing  or  for  cooking — or  even  if 
it  is  used  for  washing  and  iron- 
ing in — it  is  worth  making  attrac- 
tive and  livable! 


Home  blesses  with  cheerfulness  or  depresses  with  unhappiness,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  within  it.  Constant  daily  association  with  cheerless,  incom- 
plete, dingy,  or  unlovely  things,  will  warp  the  dispositions  of  every  one 
of  the  family.  Is  it  worth  while  to  allow  the  happiness  of  the  family  circle 
to  be  clouded  by  drudgery  and  the  lack  of  pleasant  things  to  live  with? 

A  successful  home  is  a  home  that  lias  been  well  planned.    Every  item  of 
Furniture  for  it  has  been  thought  over  and  discussed  by  all  the  family.  It 
grows  in  beauty  and  comfort  because  of  wise  planning-.    Its  chamois  main- 
,  tained  by  constant  attention. 

Wise  planning  for  the  home  is  not  always  easy.  It  is  particularly  difficult 
at  times  for  those  far  removed  from  easy  access  to  the  big  city  stores  where 
one  gets  so  many  ideas.  For  this  reason  Barker  Bros,  have  for  years  been 
helping  distant  home-makers  by  issuing  many  Booklets.  Magazines  and 
Catalogs  telling  about  the  things  that  make  homes  better  and  more  success- 
ful and  everybody  more  comfortable.  They  are  all  FREE.  .lust  write 
as    a    note    saying,    "Put    my    name    on    your    mailing  list."  Address 


South 
Broadway 
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COMPLETE  FURNISHERS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOMES 


Los  Angeles 
California 


gazed,  dreamed  of  awakening  Japan 
to"  the  educational  possibilities  of  Na- 
ture Study  among  her  children. 

This  "green-eyed  foreign  devil"  per- 
sisted in  translating  this  dream  into 
an  actuality.  Japanese  Nature  Study 
classes  were  organized.  A  genera- 
tion later,  one  lad  from  these  classes, 
having  reached  manhood,  thrilled  the 
world  with  a  scientific  discovery. 
Working  through  a  microscope,  he  had 
located  the  bacillus  of  the  great 
plague.  This,  for  centuries,  had 
scourged  mankind.  Its  germ  is  so 
small  that  some  one  has  said  "1500  of 
them  can  be  packed  easily  into  the 
stomach  of  a  flea."  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  plague  caused  by  this  germ 
once  traveled  from  the  Far  East, 
across  Eurasia,  until,  near  the  birth- 
place of  our  "green-eyed  foreign 
devil,"  it  had  blasted  every  Chester 
home  except  one,  known  to  this  day 
as  "God's  Providence  House."  Be- 
cause this  Japanese  Nature  Study  stu- 
dent taught  us  the  habits  of  this  ba- 
cillus, and  its  use  of  rats  and  squirrels 
as  hosts,  our  own  California  has  been 
spared,  even  recently,  the  scourge  of 
this  Black  Death. 

Humanity  heeds  more  keen-eyed 
boys  and  girls,  to  find,  by  peering 
through  microscopes,  new  ways  of 
combating  disease.  Therefore,  the 
California  Nature  Study  League  has 
been  asked  by  wise  folk  to  tell  occa- 
sionally children  who  are  learning  to 
read  a  roadside,  about  disease-carry- 
ing insects. 

The  first  is  that  fly  made  famous 
in  "Baby-bye,  here's  a  fly,  let  us  swat 
him, — you  and  I."  Nearly  50,000  of 
just  such  innocents  as  "Baby-bye"  die 
each  year  in  the  United  States  from 
intestinal  filth  infections.  The  baby's 
death  ceriflcate  says,  "Gastro-enter- 
itis."  This  too  often  means,  "Killed 
by  flies." 

This  housefly,  or  filth  fly,  makes  a 
manure  heap  its  nursery.  When  full 
grown  it  feeds  on  liquid  filth,  often 
containing  disease  germs.  Look  at 
the  above  photograph.  Every  hair  is 
a  place  on  which  germs  may  steal  a 
ride.  Why  not  exterminate  the  filth 
fly?  Other  really  useful  animals  have 
been  literally  exterminated.  Why  not 
the  wholly  bad  filth  fly? 

Close  to  half  a  million  flies  may  be 
in  one  wagon  load  of  manure.  Swat  a 
half  million  flies  by  each  systematic 
spreading  of  the  manure  pile.  Manure 
is  a  badly  needed  fertilizer.  One- 
third  its  fertilizing  value  is  lost  in 
leaching  and  fermentation.  Apply  the 
manure  to  the  land  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
made,  and  save  Baby's  life.  He  is 
our  most  precious  asset — particularly 
when,  after  a  childhood  of  reading  a 
roadside,  he  undertakes,  like  our  Jap- 
anese bacteriologist,  his  share  of  the 
world's  work. 

More  about,  the  filth  fly  can  be 
learned  by  asking  your  nearest  County 
Library  Branch  for  State  Board  of 
Health  Bulletin  No.  20  on  Flies.  It  Is 
by  Dr.  Herms. 


KITCHEN  EFFICIENCY. 


Arrange  the  kitchen  equipment  so 
that  it  will  give  the  most  help  and 
take  the  least  work.  Choose  things 
easy  to  clean  and  care  for,  try  and 
locate  the  sink,  stove,  work  table  and 
storage  places  so  there  will  be  no  un- 
necessary steps  in  moving  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Adjust  sink  and  work  table  to  the 
height  most  comfortable  for  the  per- 
son who  uses  them  and  have  good 
light  to  work  with. 

Group  utensils  near  the  places 
where  they  are  the  most  used  and 
have  them  easy  of  access. 

Get  rid  of  useless  things. 


It  was  the  week  before  little 
Willie's  birthday,  and  he  was  on  his 
knees  at  his  bedside,  petitioning  Prov- 
idence for  presents  in  a  very  loud 
voice.  "Please  send  me,"  he  shouted, 
"a  bicycle,  a  tool-chest,  a — "  "What 
are  you  praying  so  loud  for?"  his 
younger  brother  interrupted:  "God 
ain't  deaf."  "I  know  he  ain't,"  said 
little  Willie,  winking  toward  the  next 
room,  "but  grandma  is." — London  Tid- 
bits. 


A  stone  set  ring  will  often  damage 
a  stocking;  be  careful  in  every  way 
not  to  catch  the  threads. 
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MY  PHILOSOPHY. 


I  alius  argy  that  a  man 

Who  does  about  the  best  he  can 

Is  plenty  good  enough  to  suit 

This  lower  mundane  institute, 

No  matter  ef  his  daily  walk 

Is  subject  for  his  neighbors'  talk, 

And  critic  minds  of  ev'ry  whim 

Jest  all  get  up  and  go  for  him. 

it's  natchural  enough,  I  guess, 
When  some  gits  more  and  some  gits 
less, 

For  them-uns  on  the  slimmest  side 
To  claim  it  ain't  a  fair  divide; 
And  I've  knowed  some  to  lay  and  wait, 
And  git  up  soon  and  set  up  late. 
To  k*etch  some  feller  they  could  hate 
Fer  goin'  at  a  faster  gait. 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 
A-nndin'  fault  with  Providence, 
And  balkin"  'cause  the  earth  don't  shake 
At  every  prancin'  step  they  take. 
No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 
How  less  than  little  he  would  be 
Ef,  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  and  bare, 
He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhere. 

My  doctern  is  to  lay  aside 
Contentions,  and  be  satisfied. 
Jest  do  yer  best,  and  praise  or  blame 
That  follows  that  counts  jest  the  same. 
I've  alius  noticed  great  success 
Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less. 
And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 
That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


MY  KENTUCKY  THOROUGH- 
BRED. 


I  am  ready  to  vouch  for  all  I  tell 
here  about  my  horse,  "Omar  McDon- 
ald." I  am  not  writing  about  a  mutt  of 
a  horse  but  one  of  the  most  royally  bred 
saddle  horses  that  ever  came  out  of 
Kentucky.  His  sire  and  dam  were 
bred  in  the  purple  themselves.  I  got 
him  at  three  years  old,  and  no  one 
ever  has  saddled  him  up  or  taken  the 
saddle  off  but  myself,  and  I  talk  to 
him  as  a  chum  and  have  claimed  from 
the  start  that  he  knows  about  every- 
thing I  say  to  him,  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
proved  it  often.  I  tell  him  to  single- 
foot,  trot  (high  or  low),  lope  and  run, 
and  he  will  go  from  one  to  the  other 
without  any  movement  on  my  part, 
and  people  riding  with  me  in  the  park 
are  surprised.   Now  for  my  story. 

Within  the  past  month,  after  three 
days  of  a  warm  rain,  the  bridle  paths 
in  Rock  Creek  Park  were  deep  with 
mud  and  well  worked  up  with  the 
riders  who  had  already  got  out  I  was 
on  Omar  at  the  upper  end  of  the  park 
alone  and  did  not  fall  in  with  anyone 
while  out  that  morning.  He  is  very 
high-strung  (nervous),  always  ready 
for  a  fight  or  foot  race.  We  were 
coming  along  slowly  in  the  mud  on 
the  bridle  path  when  a  gray  squirrel 
dropped  from  a  tree  in  front  of  us. 
and  Omar,  quick  as  a  flash,  whirled 
about.  I  was  off  my  guard,  my  foot 
struck  a  tree  and  was  knocked  out  of 
the  stirrup,  and  off  I  went  head-fir^t 
into  the  mud.  Omar  bounded  off,  say 
twenty-five  feet,  and  while  I  was  get- 
ting up  I  was  calling  to  him,  "Omar! 
don't  leave  me,  don't  leave  me!"  He 
watched  me  get  up  and  when  I 
started  towards  him,  with  head  and 
tail  way  up,  he  bounded  away  an- 
other twenty-five  feet,  stopped  and 
faced  me  again,  and  I  was  sore  afraid 
he  was  about  to  start  off  on  a  wild 
run  through  the  Park,  and  that  I  would 
not  have  happen  for  the  price  of  the 
horse  as  that  would  ruin  him  forever. 
We  were  some  five  miles  from  the 
Park  entrance  at  the  time.  All  the 
time  I  was  trying  to  get  near  to  him 
and  tplkins:  to  him.  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  was  getting  mad  ^and  said 
things  I  should  not  have  saflJ.  I  had 
promised  Omar  that  if  I  ever  got  my 
hands  on  him  again  I  would  teach 
him  a  lesson  or  two.  He  took  it  all 
in  and  at  that  put  a  full  100  feet  be- 
tween us.  We  kept  this  up  for  half  a 
mile.  I  still  threatening  him.  The 
nridle  nath  is  so  crooked  you  cannot 
look  200  feet  ahead. 

About  this  time  I  saw  the  foot  path, 
which  runs  the  same  as  the  bridle 
path,  but  higher  up  on  the  side  hill, 
was  not  cut  up  and  in  it  I  could  keep 
out  of  so  ranch  mud.  I  crawled  up  to 
It  and  when  walking  there  I  came 
around  a  bend,  and,  looking  down,  saw 


Omar  faced  about,  looking  back  down 
the  bridle  path  for  me,  not  knowing 
why  I  did  not  come  along.  Now  I 
realized  that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave 
me.  We  tramped  on  for  another  half 
mile  and  I  got  back  on  to  the  bridle 
path  behind  him.  I  got  winded,  so  sat 
down  on  a  big  rock  and  Omar  stood 
still  some  100  feet  away  pawing  the 
mud,  and  looking  at  me.  Now  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  claimed  he  could 
understand  what  I  said,  and,  if  so, 
here  I  had  promised  him  a  good  lick- 
ing and  what  a  fool  he  would  be  to 
come  back  and  get  it;  why,  I  would 
not  do  it  myself.  I  began  to  talk  to 
him  the  other  way  and  told  him  he 
had  really  done  nothing  to  me  and  I 
would  not  hit  him  a  lick,  and  was  all 
over  my  mad,  and  let's  make  up.  I 
got  up  and  started  towards  him;  he 
about  faced  and  started  off  again, 
walking  and  looking  back.  Let  me  say 
at  this  place  that  I  still  use  and  ride 
the  same  big  Texas  spurs  I  have  had 
for  many  years.  I  may  not  use  them, 
but  they  are  there  for  business,  and  a 
good  horse  knows  if  you  have  them 
on  as  soon  as  he  sees  you.  I  stopped, 
called  to  Omar,  and  he  faced  around 
and  saw  me  take  them  off,  shake  off 
the  mud  and  hold  them  up  to  him  and 
say,  "Nothing  doing."  He  came  half- 
way back  and  I  went  to  him  and  did 
not  grab  him  at  all,  put  my  hand  on 
his  neck,  went  clear  around  him,  look- 
ing to  see  if  all  of  my  traps  were  still 
there  and  then  went  over  to  a  lot  of 
chips  and  went  to  cleaning  my  boots. 
Omar  followed  me  like  a  big  dog,  and 
while  I  was  at  it  he  rubbed  the  mud 
that  was  on  my  shoulders  all  up  and 
down  my  back  with  his  head.  He 
backed  away  and  went  to  pawing  im- 
patiently almost  asking  me  to  "come, 
get  on  my  back  and  we  will  go  home." 
I  got  up  and  we  finished  our  ride  and 
nothing  mere  happened  again  or  has 
come  to  us  since.  To  me,  I  would  not 
be  much  surprised  to  hear  him  speak. 

One  day  in  the  Park  on  top  of  a  hill 
I  was  in  the  saddle  with  him  alone 
when  a  flying  machine  overhead  made 
a  great  noise,  and  he  looked  all  around 
trying  to  locate  it.  At  last  he  did 
and  watched  it  with  his  big  eyes  for 
a  time,  turned  his  head  to  me  (I  had 
gotten  down  and  was  standing  near 
him,  looking  down  at  the  creek),  and 
gave  me  a  mighty  shove  with  his  head 
and  looked  back  at  the  flying-machine 
overhead.  But  he  did  not  say  a  word. 
So  I  don't  know  what  he  wanted. 

Again  I  think  this  is  done  by  him 
for  play.  I  cannot  go  into  his  box 
stall  without  he  tries  to  get  some- 
thing away  from  me.  As  quick  as  a 
flash  he  will  have  my  handkerchief, 
necktie  or  xshain.  One  day  he  was 
very  loving,  I  thought,  as  he  put  his 
head  very  low  down  for  me  to  put  the 
bridle  on.  When  he  whirled  around 
away  from  me  I  saw  he  had  my  fine 
mineral  case  watch  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth— had  it— and  was  holding  it  by 
the  leather  fob.  I  got  my  hand  under 
it  before  he  dropped  it. — S.  G.  Evans, 
in  Dumb  Animals. 


MM-   RULES  OH  BUGAB  SAYING. 


1 —  No  adult  needs  more  than  four 
tablespoons  of  sugar  per  day  to  main- 
tain bodily  health. 

2 —  Cereals  and  other  starches  may 
be  used  to  take  the  place  of  sugar. 

3 —  Sugar  may  be  saved  by  its  reduc- 
tion in  preparing  beverages. 

4 —  Properly  prepared  rice  and  wheat 
may  be  eaten  without  sugar. 

5 —  For  desserts  use  only  recipes 
calling  for  a  minimum  of  sugar. 

6 —  When  sugar  is  craved  substitute 
fruits.  » 

7 —  Saccharine  is  a  medicine  and 
must  not  be  used  as  a  sugar  substi- 
tute. 

8 —  Can  fruits  when  very  ripe  and 
save  sugar. 

9 —  Wait  for  sugar  prices  to  drop  is 
possible  before  canning  this  season. — 
Prof.  Creuss. 


"Don't  you  enjoy  listening  to  the 
honk  of  the  wild  goose?" 

"Not  when  he's  driving  an  automo- 
bile." 


"Hello,  John,  still  working  for  the 
same  people?"  • 

"You  bet!    Wife  and  five  kids." 


GOOD  COOKS  LTOSO.HIZE. 


The  real  superiority  of  a  good  cook 
lies  not  in  making  fancy  or  expensive 
dishes,  but  in  the  attractive  prepara- 
tion of  inexpensive,  every-day  dishes. 
Appetizing  dishes  made  of  inexpensive 
materials  require  more  skill  in  their 
preparation  than  simple  cooking  with 
expensive  materials. 

Some  housekeepers  may  at  one 
time  have  had  a  prejudice  against 
economizing,  but  today  most  of  them 
are  glad  of  suggestions  to  make  the 
meals  appetizing  and  nourishing  at 
not  too  great  an  expense. 


A  good  housekeeper  should  take  as 
much  pride  in  setting  a  good  table 
economically  as  a  manufacturer  does 
in  lowering  the  cost  of  production  in 

his  factory. 


BOTTLKS  FOR  BABY'S  MILK. 


Wash  each  bottle  directly  after 
using,  with  soap  and  water.  Boil  all 
bottles  before  filling  again.  Wide- 
mouth  bottles  are  best  as  they  are  the 
easiest  to  clean  and  to  All.  Small- 
necked  bottles  or  bottles  with  narrow 
tubes  are  dangerous,  as  It  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  keep  them  clean. 


V 


_  OUR  party,  dance,  social  or  club 
session  calls  for  refreshments  —  and 
there's  one  unfailingly  successful  bever- 
age—Ghirardelli's.  Creamy,  delicious, 
fragrant — it's  an  instant  favorite  with 
or  without  cakes  or  sandwiches.  Better 
than  all,  Ghirardelli's  is  made  in  a  jiffy! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  1 2  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(P4) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


Harvest  20*°45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
wt  WESTERN  CANADA  r 


Think  what  that  means,  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
fanners  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.    The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  fo  $30  an  Acre 


located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushel*  of  whoat  to  ths  acr*. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profit*  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportonitiaa  faa. 
Manitol»a.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rate*,  etc.,  writ* 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

&ILBEBT  ROCHE 

8-8  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  eaw.rnmant  Ajrant. 
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CLEAN-UP  DAT. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  other  day,  when  whizzing 
through  a  town  "up  north,"  a  pile  of 
old  tin  cans  and  similar  trash  was 
noticed  at  the  curb  in  front  of  almost 
every  house.  Inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that  it  was  "clean-up"  day.  Res- 
idents had  thoroughly  cleaned  the 
back  yards  of  the  winter's  accumula- 
tion and  everything  that  wouldn't 
burn  had  been  piled  out  where  wagons 
could  get  it  and  haul  it  away.  Where 
did  they  haul  it?  I  don't  Isnow,  but  I 
have  my  suspicions,  for  a  mile  or  so 
out  of  town,  beside  a  country  road,  a 
lot  of  old  tin  cans  and  other  rubbish 
had  been  dumped  from  a  wagon. 
Clean-up  day  in  town,  but  how  about 
the  country?  Perhaps  the  town  clean- 
up made  us  a  little  more  absorbent 
than  we  might  otherwise  have  been, 
but  it  didn't  need  much  observation  to 
convince  one  that  here  is  one  custom 
that  we  might  adopt  from  our  city 
cousins. 

We  intend  to  clean  up  that  back- 
yard, but  we  just  don't  get  at  it.  It 
really  is  surprising  how  a  thing  like 
that  can  be  put  off  from  day  to  day 
until  it  sometimes  runs  from  one  sea- 
son into  the  next. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  women  of  the  farm  bureau  that 
they  set  a  definite  date  for  a  country 
clean-up  day  and  see  to  it  that  the 
men  folks  get  busy  on  that  day  and 
make  the  country  backyards  as  re- 
spectable as  the  front  yards  are. 

And  here  is  another  suggestion.  If 
you  can  prove  that  town  folks  dumped 
rubbish  beside  the  country  road  out- 
side the  town  limits,  take  your  old 
cans  to  town  and  dump  them  on  Main 
street. 


To  prevent  the  icing  of  a  cake  from 
running  down  the  sides,  double  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper  three  inches  wide 
and  pin  closely  around  the  cake,  let- 
ting the  band  come  a  half-inch  above 
the  cake.  Frost  clear  to  the  edge  and 
leave  the  paper  on  until  the  fronting 
is  dry. 


More  light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Year* —will  last  a  lifetime. 
Tfvour  dealer  can't  supply, 
address  our  nearest  offlae 
for  Catalog  No.Qi 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

l£0  e»o.  liOH  Aogeiea  cm 
Lo«  Angeles,  CaL 


«OTECTION 

COMFOPT 

SERVICE 

are  the  things  that  count 
when  it  rains  udVl\UM\ 

REFLEX 


I  SLICKERS 

have  made  good  \  \ 
since  1636 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 


French  Fruit  Pndding. — To  1  cup- 
ful finely  chopped  suet,  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  flour,  add  1  cup  each  of 
molasses  and  sour  milk;  add  2  cups 
flour,  mixed  and  sifted  with  1%  tea- 
spoon soda;  %  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  cloves  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
add  114  cups  seeded  and  chopped  rai- 
sins and  %  cup  currants  dredged  with 
%  cup  flour.  Turn  into  buttered 
mould,  filling  it  about  %  full;  cover, 
and  steam  4  hours.  Set  the  mould  on 
a  rack  and  have  the  water  come  half- 
way up  around  it.  To  cleanse  the  cur- 
rants, wash  and  dry  thoroughly  and 
flour  when  using  for  the  pudding. 

Prune  Whip — Soak  %  pound  of 
prunes  over  night,  cook  slowly  until 
soft  and  sweeten  just  before  remov- 
ing from  the  fire.  When  cool,  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  remove  the  stones. 
Beat  to  a  very  stiff  froth  the  whites  of 
6  eggs  and  sweeten  to  taste,  and  add 
a  tiny  bit  of  salt,  then  add  the  prunes, 
a  spoonful  at  a  time,  and  beat  very 
hard.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  baking 
dish  and  place  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Bake  10  or  15  minutes 
and  serve  at  once  as  it  falls  when  it 
grows  cold.  Make  a  soft  custard  with 
three  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  serve  over 
each  portion  as  it  is  helped. 


HOJTEY  RECIPES. 


Honey  Muffins.  Sift  together  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder  and  half 
teaspoonful  salt.  Work  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  butter;  beat  and  then  add 
three  eggs.  One  teacupful  of  honey 
and  a  half  pint  of  milk — Bake  in  hot 
oven. 

Cookies.  Melt  four  ounces  of  butter 
add  one  pound  of  honey.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  cool.  Add  grated  rind  of 
two  lemons,  four  ounces  chopped  nuts, 
a  little  nutmeg,  two  scant  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  Add  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Set  aside  to  cool.  Roll  out, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts  and  bake 
in  hot  oven. 

Honey  Cake.  One  teacupful  each  of 
honey  and  sugar;  add  half  a  tea- 
cupful melted  butter  and  two  beaten 
eggs.  Sift  together  and  add  one  pint 
of  flour  with  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cara- 
way seeds.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


MEAT  SALAD  WITH  BEETS. 


One  cup  chopped  beet  pickles,  V2 
dozen  tender  lettuce  leaves  and  1 
small  onion  cut  fine  and  stirred  to- 
gether. Make  dressing  for  the  beets 
as  follows:  brown  1  tablespoon  of 
flour  with  2  tablespoons  bacon  grease, 
add  1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard,  2 
tablespoons  vinegar,  Vz  cup  rich  milk. 
Cook  well  together,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Let  cool,  and  if  too  thick 
thin  with  cream.  Mix  with  the  beet 
mixture. 

Any  lean  cold  meat  or  chicken  may 
be  used.  Remove  the  bones  and  cut 
into  small  bits,  adding  pepper  and 
celery  seed  or  tender  chopped  celery 
stalks.  Moisten  with  the  liquor  of 
the  meat  and  place  a  tablespoon  of  the 
meat  in  the  center  of  cup-shaped  let- 
tuce leaves.  Surround  the  meat  with 
a  ring  of  the  beet  mixture  and  serve- 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Thin  linen  blinds  may  be  rendered 
stronger  by  pasting  narrow  tape  down 
each. 

Discolored  eggspoons  rubbed  with  a 
little  common  salt  when  washing  up 
will  lose  their  stains. 

Damp  salt  will  remove  the  discolor- 
ation of  cups  and  saucers  caused  by 
tea  and  careless  washing. 

To  clean  unvarnished  wallpapers, 
rub  them  with  a  dough  made  from 
flour  and  water  kneaded  together. 

To  remove  brown  stains  from  pie 
dishes  and  plates,  caused  by  putting 
them  in  the  hot  oven,  soak  in  strong 
borax  and  hot  water. 

To  hold  up  cauliflower  whole  and 
unbroken,  boil  in  a  cloth,  as  it  may 
then  be  lifted  out  of  the  saucepan 
without  any  detriment  to  its  appear- 
ance. 
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The  New  KEROGAS  Oil  Stove  || 
Burners  Are  a  Joy  to  Housewives 

Thoughtful  women  have  learned  that  oil  stoves  equipped  with  patented 
Kerog  as  Burners  are  much  more  efficient  and  economical  than  ordinary 
old-style  oil  stoves.  By  turning  a  little  control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree 
of  heat  you  want— quick,  slow,  intense  or  "simmering." 

The  Kerogas  Burner  prevents  waste. 
It  consumes  all  the  fuel  and  concentrates  the 
heat  where  it  does  the  most  good— the  great- 
est test  of  a  cook  stoves  value! 

KEROGAS  Burners  are  built  to  last  as  long 
as  the  stove  itself.  No  complicated  parts  to 

get  out  of  order.  Simple,  durable,  one-piece 
rass  construction— rust  and  leak  proof. 
A  large  number  of  reliable  makes  of  oil 
stoves  are  now  equipped  with  the  new  pat- 
ented KEROGAS  Burner.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  ingenious  fuel-  M 
saving  device.    You,  too,  will  be  delighted  with  it.  s| 
DEALERS'  NOTE— The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  various  ex-  M 
cedent  brands  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  KkROGAS  Burners.  Patented  SB 
KEROGAS  Burner— Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves.  Kg 
We  also  manufacture  the  KEROGAS  Oven  — a  really  efficient  article. 

|s      A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO.,  1219  First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  || 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges  $| 


is* 
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Is 


Look  for  This  Mark  on  the  Burners 
of  the  Oil  Stove  You  Buy 


Patented 


Burner 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded   first   prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  Cal. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Uncoil  anywhere.  DAISV  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
.cheap.  Lasts  all  sea- 
"son.  Made  of  metal, 
'can't  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
irythintr.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  11.26. 
HAROLD  SOMExiS,  150  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 
Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  tncy  ewe  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Although  racific  Plumbinjr  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbinr  Fixtures 
tban  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbine  Fixtures  are  fuaranteed 
forever  aeainst  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  .  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  A  I.I.  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Monteomery  St,  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 
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San  Francisco,  May  12,  1920. 
WHEAT. 

At  the  meeting-  held  in  Chicago  last  week 
plans  were  adopted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  have 
the  effect  of  stabilizing-  the  wheat  market  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Grain  Corporation.  One 
of  the  main  fears  expressed  at  the  meeting' 
was  that  with  an  open  market  Foreign  Govern- 
ments might  manipulate  the  market  for  their 
own  benefit.  At  the  present  time  and  until 
the  Corporaion  ceases  to  function  no  quota- 
tions can  be  given.  Recent  estimates  of  crop 
condition  indicate  that  in  this  State  the  yield 
Mill  be  seriously  affected  by  unfavorable 
weather. 

BARLEY. 

The  trade  seemed  to  wake  up  this  week  to 
the  fact  that  the  barley  crop  will  fall  far  short 
of  last  year,  and  while  no  special  demand  has 
arisen,  it  has  been  found  that  the  gTain  is 
hard  to  fret  when  even  a  slight  demand  ap- 
pears. For  that  reason  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced and  is  much  firmer  than  it  has  been 
for  many  weeks. 

feed   $3.20(33.25 

Shipping  Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  participated  in  the  strength  developed 
in  barley  and  with  a  slightly  better  demand 
advanced  to  a  higher  price  than  the  barley. 
Crop  conditions  gave  additional  strength  to 
the  grain. 

Red  Feed,  ell  53.25  03.30 

rted  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  responded  to  the  general  strength  of 
the  other  grains,  although  there  has  devel- 
pped  no  especial  demand. 

Egyptian,  white    Nominal 

do.    brown   $3.35 (ft 3.40 

California  $3.40@3.45 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were  960 
tons,  compared  with  830  tons  the  previous 
week.  As  was  then  the  case  a  large  part  of 
these  receipts  is  still  undelivered  to  the  hay 
dealers.  Host  of  present  receipts  are  now  com- 
ing in  from  California  points,  which  is  a  de- 
cided change  from  recent  conditions  when  the 
great  bulk  came  from  Oregon  and  Nevada. 
Very  little  hay  is  being  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket and  prices  this  week  are  more  or  less 
nominal.  New  alfalfa  is  being  baled  in  many 
districts  and  may  be  nominally  quoted  from 
$20  to  S25.  Old  alfalfa  is  moving  slowly  at 
market  prices. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35  00® 38.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32.00(835.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00  @  40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

Alfalfa.  New  Nominal 

do.      old   $30.00® 32.00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00®  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $29.00® 32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c®  $1.00 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

Feedsluffs  from  the  grains  all  advanced 
with  the  higher  prices  for  the  whole  grains. 
The  demand  shows  no  increase  and  not  much 
grain  is  going  to  the  mills. 

Rolled  Barley   $68.00® 70.00 

Rolled  Oats  $68.00®  70.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®  50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $78 .00®  79 .00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 
(Wholesale   prices   made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Old  potatoes  showed  no  changes  this  week. 
Receipts  are  not  large,  but  there  is  a  certain 
demand  that  maintains  prices.  New  potatoes 
are^coming  in  more  freely  and  again  scored  a 
decline  in  price.  Brown  onions  have  main- 
tained last  week's  quotations,  but  the  in- 
creased arrivals  of  Bermudas  have  lowered 
their  prices.  Southern  tomatoes  are  becom- 
ing more  common  on  the  market  and  sell 
about  50  cents  lower  than  the  others.  Car- 
rots are  becoming  scarcer  and  sell  at  higher 
prices.  In  general,  the  vegetable  market  is 
active. 

Peas.  Bay,  lb  5®  6c 

Beans,  wax,  lb  10®12%o 

do.    green,  lb  12  %  @  15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.25®  1.50 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,    English,  doz  $2.00® 2.25 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30   $3.50®  3.75 

Spinach    $1.00®  1.50 

Asparagus,  lb  3®  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate.  Los  Angeles  $1.00®  1.60 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  box   $3.00® 3.50 

do.    Southern   $2 .50®  3.00 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  .  .76c®  1.25 

Summer  Squash   $1.25®1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes,  Choice,  cwt  $5.00® 6.75 

do.    Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $6.75®  7.00 

do,    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $7.00®  7.26 

do.    New  Garnets,  cwt  $7.00®  7.50 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   $6.00®  6.50 

do,    Bermudas,  yellow,  50  lbs.  $2.50®  3.00 

do     wax.  50  lbs  $3.0003.60 

Green  Onions,  box,  25  lbs  $1.00®  1.26 

Garlic,   lb  30®  35c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.     Buying  prices  made 
on  sample.) 

The  market  for  beans  is  showing  a  con- 
stantly increasing  strength.  Sales  are  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  for  a  long  time,  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  inquiries  the 
market  should  continue  to  show  strength. 
Bayos  have  been  entirely  cleaned  up,  and  the 
small  stocks  still  held  in  a  few  hands  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market.  B  lack- 
eyes,  pinks  and  large  whites  all  scored  ad- 
vances and  the  rent  of  the  list  was  strong. 

Bayos   $10.75®  11.00 

Mlackeyes   ;$7.75@8.00 

Cranberry   $6.25®  6.40 

Pinks   $6.50®  6.75 

Red  Mexican   $9.00®  9.26 

Garbanzos   $9.50® 9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.50®  6.65 

Small  Whites   $6.00®  6.10 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices   $10.40®  10.45 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices   $10.50 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices   10.50®  10.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $10.50®  10.75 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
bouses.) 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Compiled  from  Independent  Source* 


With  no  especial  occasion  to  Increase  the 
demand  the  poultry  market  was  weak  and 
lower  this  week  on  large  receipts.  It  1b  ex- 
pected that  receipts  will  continue  heavy,  for 
some  time,  and  that  prices  may  go  lower."  It 
is  stated  that  they  are  still  high  for  storing 
purposes  and  until  they  reach  that  level  de- 
mand cannot  take  care  of  receipts.  All 
broilers  were  much  lower,  but  the  biggest  de- 
cline came  in  the  large  stock,  which  dropped 
20  cents  from  last  week's  hign.  Other  de- 
clines on  broilers  ran  from  7  to  11  cents. 
Ducks  and  Belgian  hares  also  showed  marked 
declines  this  week. 

Broilers.  1  lb.  and  under  28c 

do.    1M  lbs.  to  194  lbs  30®  32c 

do.    over  194  lbs  32  0  35c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  45®  55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  38® 40c 

do.    Leghorns  32®  36c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)   50®  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  18®  20c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb... 50® 53c 

do.    live   40®  43c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32®  33c 

do.    old,  per  lb  27®  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  55®  65c 

Ducks,  young,  lb  25®  30c 

do.    old.  lb  23®25c 

Belgian  Hares,  live,  lb  ,  15®  18c 

do.    dressed   26®  28c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50® 4. 00 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  butter  market  showed  a  great  deal  of 
steadiness  throughout  the  week,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday prime  firsts  were  again  quoted, 
after  being  absent  from  the  hoard  since 
April  9.  when  quoted  at  56%  cents.  Butter 
has  been  shipped  East  during  the  past  week 
and  this,  together  with  a  falling  off  in  the 
receipis,  has  failed  to  show  the  accumulation 
in  storage  expected.  At  present  there  are 
350.450  lbs  of  butter  in  storage,  compared 
with  472.316  a  year  ago.  The  Eastern  market 
is  tending  downward  and  this  is  expected  to 
have  its  effect  on  local  conditions  during  the 
present  week. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   51%  52%  52      52      52  52 

Prime  lsts   51 

EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

All  descriptions  of  eggs  showed  a  remark- 
able steadiness  throughout  the  week.  For 
extras  there  was  only  a  cent  and  a  half  dif- 
ference between  the  high  and  low,  both  of 
which  were  a  half-cent  higher  than  the  cor- 
responding prices  of  last  week.  Eggs  still 
continue  to  go  into  storage  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  a  year  ago.  notwithstanding  the 
continuance  of  shipments  out  of  the  State.  At 
present  there  are  108.539  cases  in  cold  storage 
compared  with  70.388  cases  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   43      42      43      43      43%  43 

Ex.  pullets  38      37%  38      38      37%  38 
Undersized   32      32      32      32%  32  32 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 
Cheese  quotations  show  more  strength  for 


the  California  product  this  week  than  was  de- 
veloped last  week.    However,  sales  reported  do 
not  indicate  a  very  active  demand.  -  Oregon 
Y.  A.  was  reduced  a  cent  in  price. 
California  Flats,  fancy   25c 

do.    Firsts   21c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy  26  %c 

Oregon  Triplets   27c 

do,    Y.  A  29  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

As  apples  are  becoming  scarcer  the  fresh 
fruit  market  is  broadening  out.  with  the  re- 
ceipts of  greater  varieties  of  fruit.  Blackber- 
ries and  raspberries  are  arriving  nearly  every 
day  and  cherries  are  daily  becoming  more  nu- 
merous. Apricots  are  coming  in  from  Impe- 
rial Valley,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  attractive, 
except  as  a  curiosity.  A  few  figs  have  ar- 
rived, bui  daily  shipments  arc  not  coming  in. 
and  sales  so  far  effected  have  been  at  fancy 
prices. 

Apples.  Newtown  PippinB,  Oregon  $3.50 

do,    Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  .  .$3.00®3.25 

do,    Winesap   $4.25 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  15®20c 

do.    box   $2 .00®  2.25 

Apricots.   Imperial   $2.000  3.00 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes  700  85c 

do.      6  8-oz.  boxes   ,.  .50  0  60c 

Blackberries,  crate.   15  boxes   $2.00 

Raspberries,  crate.  15  boxes  $3.7504.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
As  the  fresh  fruit  market  broadens  there 
is  less  interest  in  citrus  fruits.    The  market 
is  steady  and  unchanged. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $4.5006.00 

do.    choice,  box   53  5004  00 

do.    Standard,  box   $2  50  0  3.0(1 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  $5.2506.75 

Valencias  $4.50  0  6.50 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  7503.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Excepting  the  nominal  price  for  raisins,  no 
quotations  on  the  1920  crop  of  dried  fruits 
have  yet  been  established.  The  naming  of 
these  prices  is  much  later  than  usual  this 
year  and  this  seems  to  be  due  to  "watchful 
waiting"  by  both  producers  and  buyers. 

Raisins.  1920   18%®  20c 

Prunes — 40-50s.  1919   17@18c 

do,    50-60s   14c 

do,    60-70s   12c 

do.    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-90s   10  %o 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  to  show  strength  with  very 
little  stock  on  hand.  The  top  price  on  all 
varieties  was  lifted  one  cent  this  week,  but 
little  honey  was  brought  out  by  the  advance. 

Water  White   18®  20c 

Light  Amber  15017c 

Amber   14®  16c 

RICE. 

It  is  reported  that  Cuban  buyers  of  rice 
have  rejected  large  quantities  of  California 
rice  and  that  this  grain  may  have  to  be  sold 
on  the  open  market  again.  Local  dealers  and 
exporters  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation, which  is  said  to  have  arisen  through 
overbuying  on  the"  part  of  the  Cubans,  but 
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pending  the  settlement  it  makes  the  rice  mar- 
ket somewhat  shaky,  although  no  lower  quo- 
tations have  been  named. 

WOOL. 

iThe  wool  market  is  very  a.  tivc  both  hers- 
and  in  the  East.  Buyers  an-  <_nvenng  North-, 
ern  California  in  efforts  tu  get  supplies  on- 
urgent  Eastern  orders. 

California  Spring  Wool. 

Northern  California  (year's)   00070* 

Middle  California  (year's)   u:,m  flue 

Southern  California  (year's)   50® 65c 

Nevada    ( year's)  JO'S  60c 

HIDES. 

Sawyer    Tanning    Company.    Napa.  Calif., 
quote  as  follows: 

Wet  .Steer  Hides. 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip.  15  to  30  lbs..  2«e;  No.- 
2.  do.  22c:  No.  1  wet  salt  .  all.  trimmed.  44c; 
do,  untrimmcd.  30c:  No.  2  calf.  2c  per  lb.  lest. 
The  price  of  No.  2  hides  will  be  lc  less  thaor 
the  price  of  No.  1.  Hides  having  defect* 
will,  be  classed  as  No.  2. 

Wet  Salted  Home  Hides. 

No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof,  $7@8.50:  doE 
medium.  S4  *i  0 :  do.  small  $103.50;  do,  cortSf 
50c®  $1. 


LOS  ANGELES 


San  Francisco,  May  12.  1920. 
CATTLE  —  Grassers  are  coming  in  more 
freely,  and  the  price  market  is  weak,  buyers 
not  being  much  in  evidence  for  futures.  The 
stock  arriving  is  in  very  good  condition.  In 
the  East  the  beef  market,  which  has  been 
badly  demoralized,  is  recovering,  and  prices 
are  slowly  mounting  again.  Quotations 
stand. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs..  10%®ll%c 
do.    No.   1,   1200-1400  lbs. .  .  10  Vi  0 11c 

do.    2nd  quality    8     @  0'jc 

do    thin    614®  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   8'A  @  9c 

do,    2nd  quality  7%®  8c 

do.    common  to .  thin   3     ®  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   5    ®  5%c 

do,    fair   4     @  -Pie 

do.    thin    3%@  4c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%®13c 

do,    medium   10  @llc 

do.    heavy    8  ®10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  took  a  slump 
the  past  week,  with  Indications  of  a  further 
decline,  due  to  a  much  augmented  supply.  The 
spring  lamb  market  is  shot  to  pieces,  owing, 
it  is  reported,  to  an  importation  of  280,000 
New  Zealand  refrigerated  lambs  to  an  Eastern 
port  which  competes  there  with  shipments  of 
the  California  product.  More  foreign  carcasses 
from  the  same  point  of  origin  are  promised. 

Lambs,    milk   12  ®  13c 

do,    yearling   10  0  11c 

Sheep,    wethers    9®  10c 

do.    ewes   7  %  ®  8c 

HOGS — There  is  also  a  slight  break  in  the 
hog  'market,  as  the  run  of  hogs  has  been  very 
heavy,  shipments  coming  from  points  as  far 
as  Nebraska.  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado.  Prices 
are  also  lower  in  the  East  as  the  railroads 
are  now  relieving  the  congestion  of  hogs  at 
points  of  origin  occurring  during  the  tie-up. 
Hogs.  hard,  fat,  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  16  %c 

do.    150-225  lbs  16Mc 

do.    225-300  lbs  1691c 

do.    300-400  lbs  1494  c 


Los  Angeles,  May  10.  1920. 

CATTLE! — The  quality  of  cattle  offered  dur- 
ing the  past  week  was  good,  but  the  market 
was  weak.  Demand,  however,  is  reported  fair 
for  all  choice  cuts. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs  $9.60011.60 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $9.00®  9.60 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $8.00®  8.50 

Can ne i-   $4.50®  5.60 

HOGS— The  hog  market  is  unchanged  so 


far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  at  quotations.  Receipts  while 
good  were  not  excessive,  and  they  were  all 
disposed  of  without  much  trouble. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275  0  350  lbs.  $12.00012.50 
Heavy  averag'g  2250276  lbs  $14.00014.50 
Light   $16.50®  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  are  coming  in  quite  freely 
at  this  time  with  good  demand  at  present 
quotations.  Few  muttons  arriving  the  last 
week,  and  what  come  in  found  a  ready  sale. 

Prime   wethers   $9.00  011.00 

Yearlings   $9.50@10.5() 

Prime  ewes  $8.60®  0.60 

Lambs   $14.00  015.00 

Spring  lambs   $14.00®  15.00 

Portland,  Ore..  May  10.  1920. 

CATTLE — Firmer:  receipts.  930.  Grain  and 
pulp- fed  steers.  $12.25013;  choice,  $11.50® 
12.50;  good  to  choice.  $11011.50:  medium  to 
good,  $10®  11:  common  to  fair.  $9010;  f au- 
to good.,  $9010;  choice  cows  and  heifers. 
$10.50011-.  good  to  choice,  $0010.25;  me- 
dium to  good.  $8®  9;  fair  to  medium.  $708; 
canncrs,  $5®  3:  bulls.  $609;  prime  light 
calves.  $13016;  medium,  $9012;  heavy, 
$6.50®  8.50. 

HOGS — Firm:  receipts.  1014.  Prime  mixed. 
$15.50®  16;  medium.  $14.50®  15.50;  rough 
heavy,  $10®15:  pigs,  $12016. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts,  1461.  Spring 
lambs.  $14®  15:  Eastern.  $15®  16;  light 
valley,  $14®  15;  heavy.  $13014;  common  to 
medium.  $10.50@12.50;  yearlings.  $13014: 
wethers.  $12.60013.25;  ewes,  $8012. 

EASTERN. 

Chicago.  May  10.  1020. 
CATTLE — Receipts.  21,000.  Beef  steers  lib- 
eral supply;  trade  slow,  mostly  25c  lower. 
Heavyweight,  hardest  sellers;  butcher  stock 
supply  moderate,  with  early  sales  about  steady, 
but  little  action  on  heavy  fat  kind:  calves 
steady:  bulk,  $11012.25;  Blockers  and  feed- 
ers, steady. 

HOGS — Receipts,  42.000;  mostly  10c  to  25c 
higher:  medium  heavy  advancing  most;  early 
top.  $15.00;  bulk  light.  $15.25®  15.40;  bulk. 
250  pounders  and  over.  $14.10®  14.90;  pigs, 
steady;  bulk,  100  to  125  pounders,  $13.75® 
14.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  6000:  mostly  25c  higher. 
Best  shorn  lambs,  $19.50;  bulk  shorn  lambs. 
$17.50®  19;  good  shorn.  102  pound  yearlings. 
$16. 


Los  Angeles.  May  11.  1920 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  were  quite  heavy  in  this  market 
the  past  week,  and  there  is  an  increasing  dM 
mand  for  butter  from  the  consuming  trade. 
Prices  show  a  decline  of  2c  on  the  pound  fines) 

last  week.  For  the  week  ending  today  tS~™ 
was  received  on  the  exchange  443.800  lbs, 
Prices  quoted  are  paid  the  producer. 

FrfBh  California,  extra  creamery  .51 

do,    prime  first  .5 

do.    first   .t 

EGGS. 

Case  counts  advanced  lc  over  laat  week,  bnfl 
that  is  the  only  price  change.  The  market 
has  been  fairly  active  of  late  and  pnec«  havei 
held  firm.  The  exchange  reports  a  good  many 
eggs  going  into  cold  storage  Receipts  ending 
today  show  2110  cases  having  arrived.  These 
prices  are  paid  to  the  producer. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   44* 

do,    case  count   43* 

do.    Pullets   39c 

BERRIES. 

Offerings  of  berries  during  the  past  week 
were  good.    Strawberries  and  raspberries  have 
been  selling  well,  but  there  has  been  little  caflK 
for  blackberries.    A  slight  advance  in  price IX 
reported  in  raspberries. 

Fancy  30-basket  crates   $5  00©5.tW 

Poor  to  choice.  80-basket  erate  ..*». 00*7  4.25 
Blackberries.   30-basket   crate.     .  $.">  ;>o  *7  0 ,00 
Raspberries.  30-basket  crate  ...  .$6.50®  7.0^| 
FRUITS. 

There  arc  few  apples  in  the  market  nosj( 
Jonathan's  out  of  supply,  it  is  stated.  Whi 
apples   are   now   offered   are   selling  higherB 
Some  few  cherries  eominir  in   and   they  are 

meeting   with   good   demand    from   the  emj 
sumer.    Loquats  ar  selling  well  and  price 
firm. 

Apples.  White  Permain.  pack'd  box  $3.5003.71 

do.    Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $3.50®3.75)j 

Loquats.  lbs  701 

Cherries,  black,  lb  .2008 

VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  are  scarce,  and  what  are  to 
had  are  coming  out  of  cold  storage.  Mark 
is  steady.     New    potatoes    in    demand  asJH 
quoted     higher       Onions     coming     in  qultH 
freely,  but  meeting  with  slow  sale  at  lower 
prices.    Lettuce  and  cabbage  steady  and  selK 
ing  well.     Asparagus  lower  and   in  fair  de- 
mand.    Receipts  heavy  m   -tring  tieans  and 
lower.    Peas  steady  and  rood  sale  Rhtiharl* 
I  dull  arid  priced  lower,  with  good  receipts. 
Potatoes.  Northern  Burbahks  ...  .6.000 R.SA 

do.    New.  lug   $3.20  Tt  3.25 

Onions,  Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  S2O0®2.25» 

do.    Bermuda,  crate   51.7502.6X 

|  Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1  00  01.8 

Lettuce,  crate  35® 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   50c® $1 

Peas,  lb  4® 

Carrots,  doz..  bunches   30® 

Asparagus.  Northern  ,1b  701' 

Summer  8quash.  Imperial  Valley.  4-bas- 

ket  crate   $100®  1.25 

String  beans,  green,  lb  8  0100 


15c 
We 


10c 
i  loe 


do.    Kentucky.  R>  10®  IS 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  during  the  last  fe 
days  have  been  rood.    Broilers  are  now  mo 
ing.  better  than  for  some  time  past.  A 
demand  is  also  being  bad  for  friers  and 
Turkeys  and  ducks  are  still  scarce  in  the  lo 
market  and  they  are  firm  and  in  fair  dema 
There  are  no  price  changes  this  week. 
Broilers.  1  to  1  1 ,  lbs  ! 

do.    1%  to  194  lbs  30e 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  40e 

Hens  30  037* 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up.... 33c 

Ducks   25  0  3Hft 

Turkeys  37*/  44* 

Geese   '    27* 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  the  l*.an  market 
last  week.  A  very  fair  di-mand  was  had  for 
small  whites  at  unchanged  prices.  There  was 
some  little  movement  in  Lady  Washington's. 
Blackcycs  were  in  good  demand,  with  none  I* 
be  bad.    Limas  continue  dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt  SO  00 

Larg»  white,  per  cwt  $5.2505.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $5.25*1  5.5© 

Blackeycs.  per  cwt  50.50®  7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $0.76 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  shows  heavier  receipts  and 
a  better  demand  for  it  than  for  some  time,  but 
prices  have  declined  under  the  influence  of  in- 
creased receipts. 

Barley  hay.   ton   S'.'.VOixii  27.00 

■  ■ .  '"o  •••"•/  34  00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  ton   $28. "O'.i  .'10.00 

do.     local,  ton   ?     ."ill  */ 32.00 

Straw   511  no  «i  10.00 

ALFALFA. 

The  demand  for  choice  alfalfa  is  very 
Receipts,  however,  ore  only  fair.    The  market 
has  been  pretty  well  filled  up  with  foxtail  b«R 
recently  and  with  only  a  fair  demand  for  that 
Quotations  as  given  here  are  furnished  by  UH  j 
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Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Inc.,  408-10  Pa- 
cific Electric  Building',  Los  Angeles. 

Choice  Alfalfa,  ton   835.00®  37.00 

No.  1  Dairy  Alfalfa  532.00®  34.00 

Standard  Dairy  $29.00®  31 .00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $24.00®  29.00 


Special  Citrus  Fruit  Market. 


There  has  been  some  change  since  last 
week's  report,  and  the  shipments  are  now 
moving  somewhat  freely.  Although  it  is  only 
70  per  cent  of  the  usual  movement,  cars  were 
supplied  with  1242  carloads  of  oranges, 
against  704  the  previous  week.  While  East- 
ern market  prices  are  lower,  the  local  f.  o.  b. 
market  is  firmer  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  box  for 
fancy  stock,  which  is  30  to  60  cents  higher 
than  last  week.  Valencias  are  quoted  at  $5 
to  $5.25. 

The  lemon  outlook  is  anything  but  prom- 
ising, unless  warm  weather  comes  to  the  res- 
cue. Great  numbers  of  foreign  lemons  are  be- 
ing dumped  upon  the  Atlantic  Coa9t  markets, 
•due  to  the  favorable  money  exchange  rate 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  New 
York  purchased  65,000  boxes  of  lemons  this 
week  and  260.000  were  left  after  the  sales. 

Total  shipments  to  date  are  as  follows: 
Oranges,  21,471  carloads;  lemons,  3.542  car- 
loads. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Griswold  Brothers  of  Elko  county 
iiave  purchased  a  good  foundation 
herd  of  Shorthorns  from  the  Warm 
Creek  Ranch. 

Farmers  living  on  the  Newlands 
Project  are  taking  up  poultry  raising 
in  real  earnest  if  express  shipments 
from  California  of  baby  chicks  is  an 
indication. 

Jno.  Miller,  formerly  of  the  Edellyn 
Farms,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  herdsman  for  the 
Warm  Creek  Land  &  Livestock  Com- 
pany of  Wells,  Nevada. 

W.  S.  Short  of  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  probably  the 
oldest  Shorthorn  herd  in  Nevada,  has 
purchased  the  senior  yearling  bull, 
Athenes  Deomond,  of  the  Warm  Creek 
Ranch. 

During  the  past  three  months  more 
than  1500  cars  of  hay  were  shipped 
from  Fallon.  Most  of  the  shipments 
were  to  California  points,  although  a 
few  cars  were  forwarded  to  eastern 
points. 

According  to  plans  being  formulated 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  on  the 
Newlands  Project  drainage  work  will 
start  September  1st.  It  will  then  re- 
quire from  three  to  four  months'  time 
to  complete  the  contemplated  work. 

Several  Japanese  rice  growers  from 
near  Sacramento,  California,  have 
been  in  the  Fallon  country  looking 
into  the  possibilities  of  growing  rice 
in  that  section.  It  is  stated  that  they 
have  been  making  plans  to  gain  con- 
trol of  6,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
rice  culture. 

Senator  A.  W.  Keddie  of  the  Wil- 
liams Estate  Company  states  that  the 
Nevada  lamb  crop  will  be  nearly  40 
per  cent  short.  Heavy  blizzards  in 
April,  coupled  with  short  winter  feed, 
is  responsible  for  the  conditions, 
which  are  the  most  severe  experi- 
enced in  years  past. 

Professor  F.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  and  Joseph  Wilson, 
Agricultural  Agent,  Lyon  county,  are 
making  plans  to  make  an  importation 
of  purebred  Corriedales  from  New 
Zealand.  According  to  plans  now 
made  there  will  be  approximately  250 
head  in  the  importation.  The  sheep 
will  be  distributed  to  about  fifteen 
sheep  breeders  in  Elko,  Lyon,  Per- 
shing, Humboldt,  Douglas  and  Washoe 
counties.  The  plans  now  call  for  the 
gentlemen  to  leave  Nevada  about  May 
20th  and  to  arrive  in  quarantine  about 
August  20th. 


APPLES  GETTING  SCARCE. 


With  less  than  70,000  boxes  of  apples 
in  storage  in  San  Francisco,  and  15 - 
000  boxes  being  consumed  weekly, 
there  is  liable  to  be  an  apple  famine 
before  the  new  crop  reaches  the 
market,  which  will  be  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  early  varieties,  which 
are  for  cooking  purposes  principally, 
will  make  their  appearance,  and 
several  weeks  before  the  standard 
table  varieties  are  ready.  However, 
an  Oregon  car  arrives  on  the  scene 
occasionally,  but  there  is  little  hope 
for  extended  relief  from  that  source, 
as  the  Oregon  supply  is  reported  to 
be  in  a  most  depleted  condition  also. 


MARKET  COMMENT. 


Dried  Apple  Market. 

The  dried  apple  market  has  been 
shot  so  full  of  holes  that  one  would 
start  a  rough  house  in  any  portion  of 
dried  fruit  row  in  San  Francisco 
should  they  produce  a  sample  of  dried 
apples  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  a 
ton  or  one  hundred  tons  at  any  price, 
for  there  is  no  demand.  The  export 
demand  has  collapsed  and  the  demand 
for  such  product  in  this  country  is 
more  or  less  limited,  and  it  will  be 
more  so  within  a  few  weeks  when  the 
early  cooking  apples  begin  to  arrive. 
We  are  in  no  mood  to  encourage  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  How- 
ever, we  are  Very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  move  on  the 
part  of  any  grower  who  has  his  ton- 
nage still  on  hand  to  dispose  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Dried  apples  are 
great  favorites  with  certain  insects, 
who  invade  the  bin,  the  box  or  sack 
early  during  the  summer  months. 
Unlike  peaches,  that  may  be  drummed 
or  dipped  when  thus  inhabited,  the 
apple  is  made  to  suffer  the  evil  conse- 
quences. The  dried  fruit  fraternity 
offer  no  encouragement  whatever  for 
any  marked  advance,  which  is  now 
around  10  cents.  However,  should  an 
export  demand  be  created  in  the  near 
future,  there  is  yet  hope  for  better 
prices. 

Cherries  Moving  in  Carlots. 

The  cherry  season  is  now  in  full 
swing.  The  first  refrigerator  express 
car  was  shipped  Thursday,  May  6. 
The  fruit  was  from  Solano,  Sacra- 
mento and  Placer  Counties,  concen- 
trated at  Vacaville  and  Sacramento. 
The  custom  being  with  the  first  ship- 
ments to  load  at  points  furnishing  the 
greatest  number  of  boxes.  In  Solano 
County  some  years  it  may  be  Vaca- 
ville, others  Cordelia,  then  the  car  is 
sent  to  Sacramento  and  cherries  from 
the  Sacramento  River  district  and  the 
"hill"  district,  Newcastle,  Auburn, 
Placerville  and  Penryn,  are  assembled 
at  Sacramento,  and  there  the  car  is 
completed.  The  second  car,  loaded  in 
like  manner,  left  the  State  Saturday, 
May  8.  By  not  later  than  Monday, 
May  18,  practically  all  points  will  be 
getting  out  their  own  cars,  as  it  will 
be  but  a  few  days  before  the  early 
varieties  of  peaches,  plums  and  apri- 
cots will  be  coming  in  at  all  those 
points  which  will  assist  in  getting  out 
cars  regularly. 

Apricot  Shortage. 

Seldom  is  it  the  case  that  a  variety 
of  fruit  falls  heir  to  practically  all 
diseases  and  insects  known  to  horti- 
culture, but  it  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  apricot  the  present  season. 
The  first  jolt  was  lack  of  moisture; 
buds  failed  to  mature.  Next  rain  and 
cold  weather  during  blooming  season, 
followed  by  frost  in  some  localities 
and  brown  rot  in  the  bay  regions,  and 
then  to  add  insult  to  injury  the  Vate 
showers  put  the  "fixins"  on  a  very 
large  percentage  of  those  that  would 
have  been  shipped,  spotting  with  shot 
hole  fungus.  Shipment  of  such  fruit 
showing  more  than  five  per  cent  dis- 
figuration would  be  in  violation  of  the 
standardization  laws  of  the  State. 
The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  place 
the  crop  at  61  per  cent  of  normal,  as 
compared  with  82  per  cent  last  year 
and  a  9-year  average  of  64  per  cent. 

Record  Prices  for  Early  Fruits. 

With  each  succeeding  year  there  are 
surprises  in  the  record  prices  estab- 
lished for  early  fruits.  Among  the 
latest  to  enter  the  contest  was  the 
first  arrival  in  San  Francisco  of  figs 
from  Imperial  Valley,  which  sold  for 
$1.25  per  pound  wholesale.  When  the 
first  arrival  of  1919  touched  the  dollar 
mark  it  was  thought  that  that  com- 
modity had  surely  reached  the  climax. 
Its — how  these  "aerplane"  prices  keep 
up,  and  it's  to  be  hoped  they  will  not 
take  a  "tail  spin."  However,  figs  are 
not  the  only  frogs  in  the  puddle; 
cherries  of  the  skin  and  pit  physique 
are  selling  for  35  cents  per  pound. 
These  are,  in  all  probability,  merely 
introductory,  but  just  wait  until  the 
dear  old  peach  goes  to  the  bat;  we 
predict  that  nothing  less  than  a  home 
run  will  follow. 


Dried  Figs  on  the  Toboggan. 

That  the  dried  fig  market  is  in  an 
unhealthy  state  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  quotations  furnished  by  J. 
and  I.  Blum,  among  the  largest 
handlers  of  dried  figs  in  the  State: 
Mission — black — standards  7  cents, 
choice  8%,  extra  choice  9%,  fancy 
10V2.  Whites,  cooking  7%,  choice  8%, 
extra  choice  9%,  fancy  lO^s,  extra 
fancy  11%.  These  quotations  are  in 
50-pound  boxes.  Mr.  Blum  stated  that 
in  carload  lots  these  prices  would  be 
shaded  fully  one  cent  per  pound.  This 
unexpected  decline  in  the  market  is 
due  to  heavy  importation.  During  the 
war  there  were  no  figs  imported, 
hence  the  high  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  the  past  three  years.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  likelihood  that 
prices  will  return  to  the  low  ebb  of 
pre-war  times. 
Barley  Active. 

Barley  buyers  are  active  in  the 
country,  offering  $2.90  to  $3.  This  is 
reasonably  in  line  with  countrywide 
quotations,  considering  freight  and 
quality  differentials.  There  has  been 
a  steady  rise.  But  despite  reports 
of  crop  damage,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage in  California  will  be  large  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  sell  at  present 
quotations. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


 COUNTRY  LANDS.  

FOB  SALE — Near  Merced,  El  Nido  district, 
120-acre  alfalfa  ranch — 80  acres  alfalfa,  32 
acres  barley,  leveled  and  checked,  8  acres  cor- 
rals and  stacking  ground;  two  dwelling  houses, 
telephone,  electricity  for  domestic  use,  wind- 
mill and  tank,  water  piped  to  building,  gar- 
age, barn  48x48,  wagon  shed,  cream  house, 
blacksmith  shop,  two  pumping  plants,  one 
electric,  reservoir;  1%  miles  from  school  and 
concrete  highway.  A  bargain  at  $300  per 
acre.  $10,000,  5%  Government  loan  can  be 
assumed.  Will  seU  personal  property  if 
wanted.  H.  C.  Doyle,  Owner,  Merced. 
ORANGE  GROVE  FARM. 
22  Acres  Equipped — $2800. 
Near  R.R.  town;  fine  markets;  productive  soil; 
200  bearing  orange  and  grapefruit  trees,  lots 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  pomegranates,  figs,  ba- 
nanas, guavas,  grapes;  6-room  cottage,  barn, 
packing-house,  poultry  house;  owner  closing 
out,  throws  in  horse,  wagon,  buggy,  harness, 
plows,  harrows,  farm  tools,  complete  house 
furnishings;  $2800,  easy  terms.  Details  page 
58.  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  33  States; 
copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  508FA, 
405  S.  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  

FOR  SALE: — 120-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  south 
of  Ontario  (in  the  heart  of  the  Chino  district), 
38  miles  from  Los  Angelesi  on  paved  roads; 
hne  buildings,  full  equipment,  including  stock 
and  tractor.  2  pumping  plants,  throwing  150 
inches  each.  Fine  bungalow  and  a  good  ten- 
ant house.  Owner  claims  income  for  year 
should  be  $19,000.  Price  $65,000.  Terms, 
$18,000  cash;  balance  7  per  cent.  The  place 
to  satisfy  the  man  who  wants  a  fine  coun- 
try home  where  he  can  make  money.  J.  S. 
Ingalls,  Euclid  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ontario, 
California.    Phone  14.  

STOCK  RANCH  OF  3400  ACRES  in  San 
Benito  county,  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  260 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  seU  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de-  j 
sired.  For  further  particulars,  address  Box  j 
486.  Holister.  Cailf.  I 

I  MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County — 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land;  3  acres  upland  on  the  Tuolumne 
river — 9  miles  each  Modesto.  Best  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from  : 
river,  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Owner,  C.  S.  Cook,  448  McHenry  Ave.,  Mo- 
desto.  Cal.  •   1 

FOR  SALE  in  Lake  Co.,  Calif.,  8  acres  of 
fine  pear  land;  price,  $2000  cash.  Also  160 
acre  stock  ranch.  5%  miles  from  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, price  $4000,  half  down,  if  sold  before 
June  1st.    R.  M„  Box  412,  Lakeport,  Calif. 

WANTED  TO  LEASE  on  shares  for  a  term 
of  years,  a  fruit,  grain  or  stock  ranch.  An 
efficient  handling  assured  to  a  suitable  prop- 
erty. Lawrence  Haven,  52  North  Morrison 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  or  resort  site. 
25  acres  foothill  property,  bordering  city 
limit*.  Orchard,  woods,  independent  water 
supply,  view.  For  particulars  address  No.  226, 
Los  Gatoa,  Calif.  

WANTED  LEASE  for  a  term  of  years,  ranch 
suitable  for  grain  with  option.  Frank  Veidt, 
Valley  Center.  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif.  

MISCELLANEOUS.  

SITUATION  WANTED — By  teacher  in  agri- 
culture  school  now  in  Java  with  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  and  cold  country  culture.  Speaks 
English,  French,  German  and  Dutch.  Would 
like  position  in  California  and  will  come  over 
at  once  if  position  is  offered.  WiUing  to  start 
smaU  with  reliable  firm.  Excellent  recommen- 
dation. Eppink,  1552  Greenwich,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

HOLT  78  0.  P.  TRACTOR  (Caterpillar)  is 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able olTer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott,  354 
Pine  St..  San  Francisco.  Telephone  Kearny 
2656.  

PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed. 
Good  germination,  25c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
Mill  Stockton. 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

$25,000  YEARLY  CASH  INCOME 

On  account  of  ill  health  the  owner  must 
sacrifice  his  well-established  business 
that  has  taken  him  years  to  build  up. 
for  which  he  makes  no  charges,  only 
making  a  charge  for  stock,  land,  equip- 
ment and  improvements,  and  is  priced 
low  at  $35,000;  will  make  some  terms. 
This  is  a  modern  dairy  ranch  in  every 
respect,  located  3  miles  from  center  of 
San  Diego;  20  acres  fine  alfalfa  land,  all 
under  irrigation,  new  system,  cost  better 
than  $3000  to  install;  13  acres  perfect 
stand  alfalfa,  2  years  old;  50  cows,  all 
tested  and  young  stock;  two  good  horses 
and  wagons,  two  trucks,  aU  necessary 
machinery;  modern  milk  house  and  milk 
sheds,  barns,  etc.;  six-room  bungalow. 
Come  in  and  I  wUl  show  you  balance. 

See  MR.  McKELLAR,  with 

J.  FRANK  CDLLEN 

S.  W.  CORNER  6TH  AND  E. 

SAN   DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse 
power  at  $2850,  new,  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'FarreU  St.,  SaH  SFran- 
cdsco. 


FOR  SALE — At  Antioch.  750  wood  trays, 
72  in.  long,  28  in.  wide,  3  in.  deep,  inside. 
Handles  each  end;  1x3  cleats  on  bottom  for 
stacking.  Ideal  for  drying  fruit;  will  entertain 
any  reasonable  offer.  Illinois  Pacific  Glass 
Company,  15th  and  Folsom  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352,  

TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five  year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870.  Rural  Press.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.      Prices     right.     Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HELP!  HELP!  HELP!     HERE  IT  IS! 

The  Woman's  Land  Service  can  supply 
fruit  pickers  and  packers.  Write  us  your  labor 
needs.     660  Market  St..  Room  252.  

HOG  HERDSMAN  wishes  position.  Long  ex- 
perience breeding,  feeding,  fitting,  showing, 
vaccinating,  veterinary  work.  Married.  Stock- 
man, 1817  12th  St.,  Sacramento. 

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday;  profits,  $2.60 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler 
Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio.  

VIOLET  PLANTS — Princess  of  Wales,  large 
flowers,  single,  stems  long.  50c  doz.;  $3.50 
hundred,  delivered.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1, 
Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 3-unit  Calf-way  Milker,  De 
Laval  Separator.  Have  sold  dairy  herd. 
Prices  right.  J.  L.  Bowden,  510  Market,  San 
Francisco. 

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

BIG  TRACTOR  RENTERS  wanted  on  Es- 
treUa  Ranch — good  buildings  and  drinking 
water.    C.  D.  Hillman  Jr.,  Paso  Robles.  Calif. 

CROLKV'S   BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

SHARPLES'  SEPARATOR  3 — practically 
new.  Guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid.  $60. 
Hill.  R.  D.  1,  El  Centro.  Calif. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

1O0O  BALES   OF  SPRING  WOOL. 
2000  CASES  HONEY. 
10,000  FRIERS,  ROOSTERS  &  OLD  HENS. 
2-lb.  Friers  and  over  are  selling  as  high 

as  62c.  lb. 
5,000  CASES  MIXED  COLORED  EGGS 
FOR  CASH. 
Mark  and  send  all  shipments  to  the  old 
and  reliable  firm  of 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO., 

244  Clay  St,  San  Francisco 

References:   Anglo-London-Paris  and 

National  Bank. 
Liberal  advances  on  consignments. 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CRESOLITE 
Stay  cleared.     Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOCIS  BAHRS,  Loom  Is,  Cal. 


DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  TRIPS 

Summer  1920. 
Travel  free  from  care  in  our  small  and  con- 
genial parties.    Europe  $695  up.    West  Djdies. 
$395.    Japan  and  Around  the  World.  Send 
for  information.     Established  20  years. 
American  Travel  Club,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Built  for  All  Roads 


Th 


HE  new  Overland  with  the  wonderful  Tri- 
plex Springs  is  an  ideal  car  for  any  up-to-date 
farmer  to  own. 

It  is  a  handsome  car  in  which  you  and 
your  family  will  take  pride.  Its  black  enamel 
finish  is  baked  on.  You  can  drive  the  car 
through  the  mud  and  when  you  wash  it  oft, 
your  car  looks  like  new. 

The  Overland  is  built  for  all  roads — for 
all  kinds  of  driving,  in  any  weather. 

The  radical  new  Triplex  Springs  cushion 
the  road  shocks  and  the  bumps,  protecting 
not  only  the  driver  but  the  mechanism  of  the 
car  as  well. 

•        *  * 

ALTHOUGH  the  protection  of  Triplex  Springs 
made  it  possible  to  build  this  car  light  in 
weight,  the  quality  of  material  is  so  high, 
and  every  part  is  so  properly  harmonized  and 
so  exactly  balanced,  that  the  Overland  has 
exceptional  stamina. 

Its  low  upkeep  cost  not  only  includes  high 


mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  an  almost 
negligible  expense  for  mechanical  upkeep. 

You  will  find  this  car,  with  only  100-inch 
wheelbase,  handy  for  driving  anywhere.  You 
can  turn  it  in  a  narrow  road  or  park  it,  when 
you  go  to  town,  in  a  very  small  space.  Yet 
because  of  the  Triplex  Springs  it  has  130-inch 
springbase,  which  gives  it  the  riding  comfort 
of  a  big,  heavy,  expensive  car. 


BESIDES  these  great  advantages,  the  Over- 
land has  many  advantages 'of  convenience, 
many  little  things  which  make  it  an  excep- 
tionally good  car  for  all-around  use. 

The  upholstery,  for  example,  is  removable, 
either  in  the  front  or  rear  section  of  the  car. 
Thus  you  can  use  the  car  also  for  other  pur- 
poses than  passenger  use. 

The  equipment  is  complete  from  Auto-Lite 
starting  and  lighting,  to  the  rain-vision  wind- 
shield. It  is  a  car  you  ought  to  own.  Go 
and  take  a  ride  in  it. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  'INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
WILLYS-OVERLAND   PACIFIC   COMPANY.    Main   Office.    Sao  Francisco 

Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Dual  Purpose  Corriedale  Sheep 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


Hied 


N  THE  BEGINNING  the  sheep  grown  in  the  United  States 
were  developed  and  improved  chiefly  from  the  wool  standpoint. 
Not  only  was  more  and  finer  wool  the  goal  of  the  breeders,  but 
a  fleece  carrying  a  large  amount  of  yolk  or  grease  was  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable.  The  Spanish  Merino  was  the  sheep 
with  which  American  breeders  worked  almost  exclusively,  and  mutton  was 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  flesh  was  considered  profitable  only  as  a 
side  issue. 

The  improvement  in  the  American  Merino,  as  the  breed  soon  came  to  be 
called,  was  effected  by  selection,  as  in  a  very  few  years  the  sheep  in  this 
country  excelled  those  in  Spain  in  every  way.    Some  few  of  what  were 
known  in  the  earlier  days  as  French 
Merinos  were  brought  over,  but  were 
not  looked  upon  with  favor  at  first,  as 
the  wool  did  not  carry  grease  enough 
to  suit  the  western  trade. 

Prices  for  wool  for  a  decade  or 
two  after  the  Civil  War  declined  grad- 
ually, but  no  real  slump  came  until 
1884,  when  the  sheep-raising  business 
on  the  farm  became,  to  say  the  least, 
very  unpopular.  On  the  western 
ranges,  too,  it  received  a  serious  set- 
back and  would  have  "perished  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  if  the  expense  of 
handling  the  sheep  in  the  West  at  that 
time  had  not  been  very  low. 

Farmers  who  had  raised  sheep  and 
liked  it  were  eager  to  continue  the  bus- 
iness if  they  could  find  any  way  of  doing 
so   profitably.     The    English  mutton 
breeds  commenced  to  attract  attention; 
and  crossing  the  rams,  especially  the 
Shropshire,  on  Merino 
ewes,    gradually  be- 
came popular  on  the 
farms.    The  popula- 
tion  of  the  country 
was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  price  of 
meat  commenced  to  go 
up  as  the  demand  be- 
came greater. 

Here,  then,  was  an 
opportunity,  if  good 
mutton  could  be  fur- 
nished at  a  reasonable 
price,  for  a  revival  of 
the  sheep  industry. 
The  mutton  breeds 
were  tried  on  the 
western  ranges,  but 
did  not  herd  and 
would  not  endure 
hardships   well.  The 

crosses,  however,  would,  and  many  of  the  half-  and  three-quarter-blood 
lambs  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  market  and  slowly  became  a 
part  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  nation. 

In  the  meantime  the  Rambouillet  and  its  allied  strain,  the  Von  Homeyer 
Merino,  had  grown  in  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  both  on  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  wide 
sweeps  of  the  western  plains  and  the  contiguous  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
They  produced  large  fleeces  of  fine  wool,  and  were  a  large-framed  sheep, 
but  they  were  not  as  firm  a  fleshed  sheep  nor  did  not  develop  as  quickly  as 
some  of  the  breeds  that  had  been  bred  for  mutton  primarily  for  years, 
therefore  they  did  not  fill  the  bill  for  a  sheep  that  would  produce  a  large 
fleece  of  fine  wool  and  a  lamb  that  would  grow  quickly  into  a  fat  market 
topper. 

The  first  and  second  crosses  of  the  mutton  type  ram  on  the  America 
Merino  and  Rambouillet  ewes  were  fairly  satisfactory  from  the  feeders'  and 
butchers'  standpoint,  but  the  farmer  and  range  man  had  to  carry  two  breeds 
of  sheep  to  produce  a  salable  lamb,  as  these  crosses  would  not  reproduce 


CORRIEDALE  RAM. 
I  ln<  and  Special  at  Canterbury  MetropoUtan  Show,  1919. 
I>y    Mr.   John    StrlngfeUow,    W'elbeck,   Tinwald,   South  Canterbury- 
Now  owned  by  the  Corriedale  Sheep  Co.  ot  Hollister. 


TEX  SHORN  CORRIEDALE  EWE  HOGGETS. 
Bred  by  Mr.  n.  T.  Little,  Hul  Hui,  Woodgrove,  North  Canterbury.    Now  owned  by  the  Corriedale  Sheep  Co.  of  Hollister 


themselves,  with  certainty  with  the  result  that  the  wool  would  be  a  mixed 
lot  with  the  progeny  running  to  both  foundation  strains. 

Breeders  were  looking  for  a  sheep  that  had  a  smooth  body,  free  from 
the  wrinkles  of  the  Merino,  evenly  covered  with  a  fine-grained,  firm  flesh, 
straight  top  line  with  a  large  plump  leg  of  mutton.  Along  with  this  nearly 
perfect  mutton  form  should  go  a  fleece  of  medium  to  fine  wool  of  good 
length  and  large  bulk.  Not  only  individual  sheepmen  were  trying  to  find 
something  better,  but  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  carrying  on 
breeding  experiments  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  see  what  it  was  possible  to 
do  along  this  line. 

Heretofore,  all  breeders  of  purebred  livestock  had  kept  their  eyes  fast- 
ened on  the  East,  the  "land  of  the  ris- 
ing sun,"  and  Europe  as  locations 
from  which  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
improved  livestock.  Wool-growers  dis- 
covered that  wool  of  a  superior  quality 
was  coming  first  from  Australia  and 
then  from  New  Zealand.  It  continued  to 
come,  and  in  steadily  increasing  quan- 
tities, so  that  these  countries  were  soon 
established  as  producers  of  very  high- 
class  wool  and  at  the  same  time  lambs 
and  muttons  of  equal  class  and  quality. 

The  year  1914  seemed  to  be  a  year 
for  "starting  things,"  so  the  Hon.  F.  S. 
King  of  F.  S.  King  Bros.  Company  of 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  and  F.  A.  Marshall, 
representing  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  made  a  trip  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
a  breed  of  sheep  known  as  the  Corrie- 
dale, an  animal  said  to  include  in  its 
make-up  very  much  that  was  desirable. 

To  be  brief,  they 
found  the  Corriedale 
to  be  a  sheep  com- 
bining wool,  herding 
quality,  constitutional 
vigor  and  longevity  of 
the  Merino,  with  the 
excellent  mutton  char- 
acteristics of  the  larg- 
est types  of  the  Eng- 
lish breeds.  These 
types  had  been  blend- 
ed so  carefully  and 
over  so  long  a  time 
that  a  new  breed 
transmittng  its  sal- 
ient features  was  the 
result. 

To  get  to  the  real 
starting  point  of  this 
at  present  much 
sought-after  sheep,  it 

is  necessary  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  sheep  history  some  fifty  years.  In 
1865  James  Little  brought  out  a  bunch  of  Romney  sheep  from  England  to 
New  Zealand,  but  they  were  found  not  suited  for  the  Island  conditions.  Mr. 
Little  therefore  started  crossing  some  of  the  larger  English  mutton  breeds  on 
the  Merino.  This  was  about  1878,  after  the  Romney  cross  had  been  given  up. 
Four  thousand  of  the  biggest  and  sturdiest  Meriqps  were  selected  and  Lin- 
coln rams  were  used.  Twenty  rams  were  selected  from  this  cross  and  bred 
to  the  same  type  of  the  crossbred  ewes.  This  method  was  continued  until 
a  satisfactory  type  was  established. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Little's  methods  were  so  satisfactory  that  other 
breeders  took  up  the  work,  some  using  the  Lincoln  cross  and  some  the  Eng- 
lish Leicester  and  various  types  of  Merinos.  It  is  perhaps  safer,  as  F.  A. 
Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff,  in  a  recent  letter,  says:  "I  use  the  term  "long  wool 
rams"  and  "fine  wool  ewes,"  because  after  this  crossing  started  in  one  place 
several  others  began  to  do  the  same  thing  to  produce  the  Corriedale  sheep, 
so  that  Lincoln  rams  and  various  types  of  Leicester  rams  were  used  on  the 
many  kinds  of  Merino  ewes." 
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The  ora^tiial  cost  of 

tKcCACCOBin 

is  ikieQiiIy  Cost- 


The  original  cost  of  the  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin — 
which  in  itself  is  comparatively  small — is  the  only  cost. 

Strongly  and  scientifically  constructed  of  rust- 
resisting  Armco-American  Ingot  Iron,  these  bins  do  not 
have  to  be  repaired  from  year  to  year  as  do  granaries  of 


0m. 


other  materials. 

Nor  do  they  have  to  be  replaced  each  year  as  sacks 
do.  They  last  indefinitely,  saving  time,  labor  and 
expense. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins." 


CALCO  STOCK  SPECIALTIES 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


Calco  Hog  Trough 


Calco  Turkey  Watering  Tank 


Model  247 


A  low,  water- 
tight metal  trough, 
without  rough 
edges  or  disease 
catching  cracks. 
Ask  about  it. 


Calco  Sheep  Feeder 


Designed  for 
feeding  hay,  al- 
falfa meal,  or 
grain.  Tray  at 
bottom  saves  feed 
from  waste.  Equip- 
ped with  adjust- 
able metal  slides. 
Write  for  prices. 


Model  244 


For  feeding  or  watering 
hogs.  Constructed  of 
metal  throughout  and  is 
easily  kept  clean  and  sani- 
tary.   Write  for  price  list. 

Calco  Wagon  Tank 


Model  256 

For  turkeys,  chickens 
and  other  poultry.  Sani- 
tary because  birds  can  not 
get  into  trough.  Ensures 
adequate  supply  of  clean 
water.  Holds  1 8  gallons. 
Send  for  prices. 

Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Model  249 

Calco  Welded  Tanks  can  be  used 
as  containers  for  water,  oil  or  gas- 
oline. Ideal  for  motor  trucks  and 
can  also  be  used  on  wagons  or 
trailers.  Prices  and  sizes  upon  re- 
quest. 


Model  200 

Built  ready  to  be  placed  on  sup- 
porting frame;  light,  easily  moved 
when  desired,  sturdy  and  durable. 
Write  for  sizes  and  price  list 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  entire  Valencia  pack  is  about 
completed  in  the  Tulare  .district. 

Late  frosts  have  damaged  grapes  in 
the  Livingston  district  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Sutter  County  farmers  generally  are 
looking  for  $100  a  ton  or  better  for 
canning  peaches. 

It  has  been  estimated  Jthat  the  first 
car  of  cantaloupes  will  move  from 
.Imperial  Valley  this  week. 

Many  tractors  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  up  owing  to  a  shortage  of  gas 
and  coal  oil  around  Visalia. 

Tomato,  apricot  and  strawberry 
shipments  are  leaving  Imperial  Valley 
In  large  amounts  and  prices  are  good. 

The  second  annual  industrial  ex- 
position of  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Club  will  open  at  San  Jose  May  29  and 
close  June  5. 

From  the  Lindsay  district  five  cars 
of  Valencia  oranges  were  shipped  to 
New  York  and  sold  on  that  market, 
May  5th,  for  $9.04  per  box. 

The  condition  of  the  California 
apricot  crop  is  61  per  cent  of  normal, 
as  compared  with  82  per  cent  last  year 
and  a  nine-year  average  of  64. 

The  Orange  and  Olive  Exposition  is 
to  be  held  in  Oroville  again  this  year 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years.  The 
dates  set  are  November  15th  to  20th. 

The  California  almond  crop  seems 
to  be  particularly  spotted  this  year, 
reports  varying  from  almost  a  failure 
to  nearly  a  normal  yield  in  favorable 
localities. 

■  The  firs*,  fresh  black  figs  of  the 
season  from  Indio  received  at  Los 
Angeles  recently  brought  the  record 
price  of  $1.25  a  pound,  according  to 
reports  received. 

The  directors  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  declare  the 
car  shortage  threatens  to  impede 
Beriously  the  marketing  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  crop. 

Citrus  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth 
in  the  San  Joaquin  and  are  loaded 
with  blossoms,  promising  a  bumper 
crop  if  proper  care  can  be  given  the 
trees  for  the  summer. 

Some  high  prices  have  been  offered 
for  apricots  this  season,  according  to 
reports,  but  there  are  no  verified  offers 
of  over  $110  to  $115.  Actual  sales 
have  been  made  at  $90  to  $110. 

The  Sierra  Vista  ranch  near  Delano 
has  set  out  685  acres  this  season  to 
grapes,  prunes  and  plums.  This  com- 
pany already  has  260  acres  in  bearing 
of  various  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits. 

A  very  successful  spring  flower 
show  was  held  at  Oakland  the  first  of 
this  week.  While  the  exhibits  were 
all  good,  yet  the  rose  "Ophelia"  easily 
outranked  any  competitor  in  the  rose 
line. 

The  1920  prune  crop  will  be  under 
that  of  1919,  says  Sunsweet  Standard, 
but  with  the  large  area  of  young  acre- 
age coming  into  bearing  this  year's 
production  will  still  exceed  that  of 
normal  years. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
California  Grape  Growers'  Exchange, 
a  co-operative  marketing  association 
to  market  grapes  and  reap  profits  for 
its  members,  were  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  organization  at  a 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  May  15. 

Growers,  shippers  and  Eastern  buy- 
ers of  California  wine  grapes  who  ex- 
pect to  handle  these  grapes  in  their 
fresh  state  are  facing  a  very  uncertain 
situation.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  shipment  and  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  these  grapes  is  giving 
concern. 

The  Shasta  County  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation met  last  week.  It  was  urged 
that  in  these  times  of  high  prices  for 
sugar  housewives  can  economize  by 
substituting  honey,  for  honey  is  twice 
as  sweet  as  sugar.  In  baking  cakes, 
for  instance,  only  half  as  much  honey 
as  sugar  is  required,  it  is  claimed. 


James  Chilton,  a  fruit  grower  near 
Coyote,  says  if  we  don't  get  hot 
weather  in  June  and  have  a  big  drop 
the  growers  will  have  a  lot  more 
prunes  than  they  expect.  The  crop  is 
away  above  normal;  a  great  many  of 
the  orchards  have  more  prunes  in 
sight  right  now  than  they  had  a  year 
ago. 

The  situation  in  Madera  County 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and 
distillate  has  become  so  serious  that 
crops  are  burning  up  because  farmers 
cannot  get  fuel  to  operate  pumping 
plants.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
claims  that  the  crippled  transportation 
situation  is  due  to  the  switchmen's 
strike. 

For  a  number  of  years  one  of  the 
citrus  feeding  species  of  whiteflies  has 
existed  near  Bakersfield.  Viewing 
the  occurrence  of  this  insect  at 
Bakersfield  as  a  menace  to  the  citrus 
industry  in  Southern  California,  an- 
other attempt  at  eradication  has  just 
been  completed  which  promises  to  be 
successful. 

The  California  Cherry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, a  non-profit  co-operative 
organization  without  capital  stock, 
came  into  official  life  last  week  at 
Napa.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  become  an  agent  of  the  grower  to 
obtain  a  uniform  price  at  which  the 
cherries  of  the  association  members 
may  be  sold. 

Tho  outlook  for  the  1920  crop  of 
California  almonds  will  be  about  50 
per  cent  normal  owing  to  lack  of  rain 
during  January  and  February  and 
frosts  in  some  districts,  according  to 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. This  will  be  slightly  offset  by 
the  increased  acreage  that  will  come 
into  bearing  this  year. 

Work  of  thinning  started  last  week 
in  the  peach  orchards  of  Yuba  and 
Sutter  Counties.  Farm  laborers  who 
are  doing  the  work  are  paid  on  a  basis 
of  40  cents  an  hour  and  board. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Berry  Grow- 
ers' Association  sent  out  about  four 
cars  of  strawberries  daily  last  week 
to  Montana,  Utah,  and  points  in  the 
Northwest.  The  f.  o.  b.  price  was  $3.25 
per  crate. 

Although  It  is  too  early  to  get  a 
Rood  line  on  orange  prospects  in  Cen- 
tral California,  the  season  thus  far  has 
been  very  promising.  Trees  t  in  the 
great  majority  of  groves  are  a  much 
bettor  color  than  usual,  the  bloom  is 
strong  and  plentiful,  and  the  tiny 
oranges  seem  to  be  sticking  better 
than  usual.  A  mild  spring  with  quite 
a  few  showers  has  made  the  orange 
bloom  late,  although  deciduous  fruits 
are  ahead  of  schedule. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Sutter  County  farmers  have  com- 
menced to  harvest  their  hay. 

Enough  rain  fell  in  Shasta  County 
last,  week  to  insure  good  crops  in  that 
region. 

New  barley  shipments  have  been 
leaving  Imperial  County  for  three 
weeks. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fairmead  Farm 
Center  recently  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  syrup  factory. 

A  co-operative  grain  elevator  is 
planned  for  the  district  around  Burrel 
and  Helm  in  Fresno  County. 

Rice  growers  of  Sutter  must  meet 
a  total  increase  of  $200,000  for  irriga- 
tion this  year,  it  is  estimated. 

Purple  star  thistles  in  Napa  County 
consistently  treated  last  year  with 
arsenical  poison  have  mostly  been 
killed. 

Evidence  of  disastrous  work  of  cut- 
worms has  been  found  in  Napa  County 
this  season  by  Farm  Advisor  H.  J. 
Baade. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rice  acreage 
in  Colusa  County  will  be  nearly 
doubled  this  season.  About  24,000 
acres  of  new  land  have  been  opened 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 


Grain  is  filling  out  good  and  some 
fields  of  early  sowing  indicate  an 
enormous  crop.  Hay  will  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  for  work  teams. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the 
farm  labor  supply  is  72.4  per  cent 
compared  with  the  normal,  while  the 
requirements  are  for  105.3  per  cent. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  barley 
crop  point  to  a  large  yield  for  Stanis- 
laus County.  The  crop  in  that  county 
is  about  normal. 

Motion  pictures  are  being  used  in 
the  campaign  against  the  pink  boll- 
worm  in  infested  districts  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

During  April,  1920,  American  farm- 
ers borrowed  $2,078,675  from  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks.  Of  this,  the  Land 
Bank  at  Berkeley  closed  loans  for 
$134,200. 

Although  the  dried  wine  grape  is  an 
inferior  product  it  may  be  shipped  and 
sold  as  food.  Growers  are  being  paid 
from  15  to  18  cents  a  pound  for  these 
grapes. 

Installation  of  a  cotton  gin  at 
Madera  is  being  arranged  to  take  care 
of  the  crop  from  several  thousand 
acres  of  cotton  in  this  county  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  acreage  planted  in  California 
this  year  to  tubers  was  110  per  cent  of 
last  year.  The  average  acreage 
throughout  the  United  States  this  year 
is  95  per  cent. 

Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  U.  C,  Berkeley,  is  to  leave 
soon  on  a  year's  trip  to  Europe.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  work  at  home  will 
be  carried  on  by  Dean  Mulford. 

Coachella  Valley,  Riverside  County, 
has  over  2600  acres  of  cotton  planned 
or  planted.  Contracts  are  reported  to 
be  offered  for  long  staple  at  60  cents  a 
pound  and  short  staple  at  45  cents. 

"Grasshoppers  Get  Your  Profit" 
says  a  poster  now  being  distributed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  also  tells  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  pests  before  they  get  your  profit. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  1919  has  just  been  published.  It 
is  full  of  figures  regarding  the  re- 
sources and  accomplishments  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jas.  T.  Jardine,  now  in  charge  of 
grazing  studies  in  the  Forest  Service, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Oregon  Experimental  Station  at  Cor- 
vallis.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
July  1st. 

The  Philippine  government  seized 
all  rice  in  Manila,  May  13,  to  prevent 
hoarding  by  dealers.  The  government 
has  fixed  the  price  at  approximately 
8  cents  pound.  The  price  heretofore 
has  been  7  cents. 

Approximately  43,000,000  pounds  of 
tomatoes  were  produced  in  the  rich 
agricultural  regions  of  southern  So- 
nora  and  northern  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
this  spring,  according  to  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company. 

Delegates  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
late  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions at  Chicago  refused  to  indorse  a 
movement  to  bring  Chinese  labor  into 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic shortage  of  labor. 

The  present  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  20 
per  cent  less  than  estimated  in  Decem- 
ber, due  to  drouth.  An  unusual  de- 
mand coupled  with  speculation  has 
helped  to  increase  prices,  President 
Menocal  of  Cuba  says. 

The  Byron-Bethany  Irrigation  Co. 
was  authorized  May  11  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  to  transfer  its 
irrigation  plant  to  the  recently  organ- 
ized Byron-Bethany  Irrigation  District 
in  Contra  Costa  County. 

Last  Saturday  was  ground  squirrel 
extermination  day  in  Fall  River  Valley, 
Shasta  County.  Thirty  thousand  acres 
of  infested  land  were  baited  with 
poisoned  oats.  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  poison  were  used. 

Recognition  for  farmers  will  be 
asked  of  the  platform  makers  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  at  their 
June  conventions  by  representatives 
of  farm  organizations  of  the  country. 
This  action  was  decided  in  Chicago  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations'  meeting. 


A  petition  to  form  a  county  water 
district  in  Livermore  Valley  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Alameda  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  May  17.  Livermore 
Valley  would  certainly  show  greater 
prosperity  if  it  had  enough  water. 

Tractors  are  running  day  and  night 
in  the  rice  fields  of  Glenn  county  and 
every  one  is  working  at  high  pressure 
to  get  his  crop  planted.  In  many 
places  the  young  shoots  are  already 
giving  the  ground  a  green  appearance. 

To  enable  bankers  of  the  Middle 
West  to  aid  the  winter  wheat  crop 
movement  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
plans  to  transfer  soon  a  large  amount 
of  reserve  funds  from  Eastern  banks 
to  those  in  the  grain-producing  dis- 
tricts. 

Prompt  action  by  Lake  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  G. 
Stokes  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  acres 
of  clover  four  or  five  years  ago  have 
saved  that  county  from  infestation 
with  Canada  thistle,  as  no  signs  of 
this  noxious  weed  are  now  found. 

The  formation  of  an  international 
board  of  agriculture  to  promote  firmer 
co-operation  between  American  and 
Canadian  farmers  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  Canada  at  Chicago  last 
week. 

The  river  sections  of  Yolo  County 
will  yield  this  year  the  heaviest  grain 
crops  on  record.  Promising  a  yield  of 
not  less  than  sixty  sacks  to  the  acre, 
the  barley  field  of  P.  J.  Braune  of 
Knight's  Landing  is  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State. 

A  5-per-cent  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age planted  to  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  was  indicated  for  this  season 
in  reports  received  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Markets  from  its 
field  agents.  High  prices  for  potato 
seed  and  the  shortage  of  farm  labor 
were  given  as  the  principal  reasons. 

Lima  bean  acreage  in  California  this 
year  will  be  about  90  per  cent  of  last 
year  and  other  varieties  of  beans  45 
per  cent  of  last  year's  average,  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  field  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  announces.  The  total  bean 
acreage  this  year  will  approximate 
250,000. 

Dirty  rotten  sacks  almost  too  far 
gone  to  hold  the  potatoes  in  which 
they  were  shipped  from  Idaho  to 
Riverside  County,  caused  an  order  by 
the  County  Horticultural  Commission- 
er that  the  potatoes  be  re-sorted  and 
re-sacked  and  the  old  sacks  burned  to 
help  prevent  introduction  of  diseases 
or  pests. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  last  season's 
$308,359  hay  and  grain  loss  as  a  result 
of  fire  occurred  during  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July.  Farmers  are 
advised  to  safeguard  their  hay  and 
grain  by  plowing  furrows  and  cutting 
hay  strips  around  their  fields  to  pre- 
vent fires  coming  in  on  them  from 
adjoining  fields. 

Cold  nights  and  desiccating  north 
winds  offset  much  of  the  good  of  April 
rains  on  California  field  crops,  accord- 
ing to  J.  E.  Rickards,  and  all  graina 
today  are  suffering  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture. Though  wheat  and  barley  are 
heading  they  are  making  little  straw, 
which  means  a  light  yield  of  the  acre- 
age usually  cut  for  hay. 

The  hope  of  acreage  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  1919,  says  Clarence 
Ousley,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  use  of  improved 
farm  machinery,  especially  the  tractor. 
In  1917  there  were  approximately  35,- 
000  farm  tractors  in  use;  today  there 
are  about  350,000  or  about  ten  times  as 
many.  The  tractor  does  not  displace 
or  take  the  place  of,  but  supplements, 
man  power,  principally  in  breaking 
and  harvesting.  Motor  cultivation  is 
nearly  negligible. 


Secretary  Paine  of  the  State  Fair 
writes  us  that  the  1920  premium  list 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  June 
1st.  Many  changes  have  been  made  In 
livestock  prizes.  Notable  increases 
have  been  made  in  Hereford,  Polled 
Hereford  and  Jersey  classes.  New 
sheep  and  swine  classes  have  also 
been  added. 
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EDITORIAL 


HOW  CAS  THE  FARMER  CARRY  OS? 

\  S  WE  ARE  GOING  to  press  there  is  a  confer- 
"*  ence  being  held  in  New  York  about  continuing 
the  government  control  of  wheat,  which  will  expire 
by  limitation  in  June.  As  time  and  the  tide  and  the 
printers'  ink  wait  for  no  man,  we  cannot  delay  this 
writing  until  it  can  be  known  what  this  great  grain 
conference  will  agree  to — neither  can  we  comfort- 
ably postpone  writing  about  some  things  which 
seem  to  be  involved  in  this  proposed  regulation  of 
farmers  which  the  prolongation  of  the  government 
hold  on  grain  prices  seems  to  chiefly  involve. 

If  we  remember  correctly  the  government  guar- 
antee of  a.  price  of  about  $2.26  for  wheat  at  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  was  enacted  for  the  patriotic  pur- 
pose of  inducing  farmers  to  win  the  war  by  pro- 
ducing oodles  of  wheat,  and  to  protect  them  against 
a  peril  of  over-supply  before  the  war  should  be  over 
or  the  world  over-fed;  the  guaranteed  price  was 
continued  to  cover  the  crop  grown  in  1919.  As  the 
government  interfered  with  speculative  buying  it 
had  to  buy  the  wheat  itself,  which  it  did,  at  its  own 
grading-down  both  of  grain  and  price  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  until  the  Grain  Corporation's 
holding  of  wheat  made  Pharaoh's  accumulation,  on 
the  Nile  five  thousand  years  ago,  look  like  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

WHAT  GRAIN  CONTROL  DID. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  government's  handling 
of  grain  and  interference  with  the  regular  courses 
of  trade,  speculative  and  otherwise,  did  the  world 
a  lot  of  good.  We  rejoice  to  think  of  what  the 
farmers  did  in  increasing  production  as  a  great 
patriotic  service,  the  influence  of  which  in  saving 
the  world  from  domination  and  destruction  by  des- 
potic ambition,  was  all  that  was  anticipated.  As  a 
fact,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  did  that  or  not, 
and  therefore,  we  do  not  discuss  it — except  to  say 
that  we  hope  it  did.  But  there  is  one  thing  about 
it  which  everyone  should  know  and  appreciate ;  viz., 
that  the  farmers'  achievement  in  producing  the 
grand  aggregate  of  food,  which  is  said  to  have  won 
the  war,  involved  a  sacrifice  which  was  commen- 
surate with  the  service — but  that  also  may  be 
passed  over  as  a  patriotic  contribution.  It  was, 
however,  the  general  declaration  of  grain  growers 
of  the  prairie  states,  which  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
grain,  that  the  grain  cost  them  more  than  the  gov- 
ernment paid,  and  that,  if  the  regular  operation  of 
economic  laws  and  methods  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  it  would  have  sold  for  enough  more  to 
hearten  the  growers  and  make  H  possible  for  them 
to  carry  on  instead  of  shrinking  from  productive 
enterprise,  as  all  current  reports  from  the  Middle 
West  now  describe  them  as  doing. 

REASONS  TO  CONTINUE  CONTROL. 

The  basic  ideas  of  the  conference,  which  is  in 
progress  as  we  write,  have  been  sketched  in  press 
dispatches  from  Washington  in  this  way: 


Declaring  that  the  "credit  structure  of  the  coun- 
try" is  threatened  and  that  the  "possible  agricul- 
tural demoralization  of  the  country"  may  result 
from  the  wheat  situation  when  the  United  States 
grain  corporation  closes  at  its  activities,  Julius 
Barnes,  head  of  the  corporation,  has  called  a  con- 
ference of  government  officials,  congressmen  and 
railroad  executives  to  discuss  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  guaranteed  wheat  price  after 
June  1,  when  it  expires,  according  to  present  laws. 
Conditions  in  Europe  and  the  car  shortage  has 
caused  the  grain  corporation  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  government  to  step  out  of 
the  wheat  market  entirely. 

We  are  not  saying  that  this  is  not  true.  That 
decision  can  only  be  safely  reached  after  the  con- 
ference has  been  held  and  one  knows  the  facts 
which  will  be  presumably  brought  before  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  there  is  something  worse  in 
the  situation  now  than  there  was  two  years  ago, 
when  farmers  were  forced  to  sell  for  less  than  their 
product  would  have  been  worth  under  competitive 
buying,  which  was  rendered  impossible  because  the 
Grain  Corporation  had  goods  enough  to  break  any 
buyer,  and  in  that  way  a  price,  which  was  put  forth 
as  a  minimum  price  to  protect  the  farmer,  became 
really  a  maximum  price  which  prevented  him  from 
recovering  value  In  the  product  which  he  was  en- 
titled to,  because  it  was  necessary  to  cover  his  in- 
creased costs  of  production.  The  result  is  prop- 
ably  what  Mr.  Barnes  refers  to  as  "agricultural  de- 
moralization of  the  country,"  for  It  is  a  fact  that 
production  is  being  lessened  because  farmers  can 
not  get  their  costs  back  and  have  been  therefore 
reducing  their  acreage  to  what  they  can  handle 
without  more  expenditure  for  high-priced  labor,  im- 
plements and  supplies.  Mr.  Barnes  may  have  facts 
indicating  that  the  inability  of  Europe  to  buy  and 
the  shocking  inadequacy  of  transportation  to  move, 
may  be  used  by  speculators  to  break  the  market  for 
even  the  lessened  production  which  is  foreshadowed 
and  get  the  grain  at  their  own  figures  and  later 
make  millers  and  consumers  pay  at  their  selling 
figures,  which  will  be  quite  a  different  schedule. 
The  blocking  of  this  game  may  protect  growers 
from  being  ruined  and  consumers  from  being 
robbed,  and  if  that  danger  is  demonstrated  at  the 
conference,  it  may  be  that  a  government  price  may 
protect  the  growers  as  a  minimum,  as  it  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  do.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
watch  with  care  the  data  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence and  what  is  done  with  them.  But  it  strikes 
us  as  very  strange  that  in  this  matter,  which  may 
be  of  such  utmost  importance  to  the  farming  inter- 
est, Mr.  Barnes,  according  to  the  telegraphed  out- 
line of  his  proceedings,  calls  to  his  conference  every 
kind  of  a  man  he  can  think  of  but  a  farmer  and  a 
representative  of  farmers'  organizations!  One 
might  think  farmers  might  know  something  about 
"agricultural  demoralization  of  the  country." 

HOW  THE  FARMER  IS  HELD  DOWN. 

This  mention  of  "agricultural  demoralization"  by 
a  government  control  official  and  his  beneficent 
desire  to  avert  it  (which  may  really  be  demon- 
strated to  be  true  and  timely  for  all  we  now  know), 
does,  however,  suggest  one  fact  which  the  public 
should  consider.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  farmer  is  the 
only  person  who  is  being  efficiently  controlled  in 
this  country.  Every  agency  he  employs  and  every 
inanimate  thing  he  uses,  is  airplaning  above  him 
and  dropping  bombs  upon  him  as  he  tries  to  go  on 
with  his  job.  No  matter  how  he  may  try  to  escape 
by  rising  to  a  conflict  in  the  air,  everything  he 
hires  and  everything  he  buys  beats  him  to  it  by 
going  up  faster  and  farther  than  anything  he  sells, 
so  that  his  advanced  prices  do  not  net  him  the  con- 
tentment which  came  with  good  years  on  the  old 
level.  Testimony  to  this  unfortunate  condition  can 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  reports  of  the  season  and 
crops  from  individual  farmers,  which  are  to  be 
found  In  almost  every  issue  of  the  farming  papers 
of  the  Middle  West.  California  fares  better,  as 
usual,  because  California  has  a  greater  diversity  of 
products,  and  some  of  them  of  such  unique  char- 
acter that  they  are  not  produced  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  and  the  old  rival  region  abroad,  which 
were  formerly  competitors,  are  now  worse  demor- 
alized that  any  American  producing  districts  are 
ever  likely  to  be — although  the  situation  in  trans- 
portation, labor  supply  and  living  costs  of  producers 
are  more  menacing  than  ever,  and  one  cannot  tell 
how  much  worse  they  may  be.   However,  it  must 


be  clear  that  with  every  one  else  putting  things  over 
on  him,  in  spite  of  the  loud  proclamations  of  prose- 
cution against  profiteering,  and  with  no  chance  to 
figure  the  costs  into  the  price  of  his  products,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  organized  producers  of  unique 
products,  the  producer  of  common  farming  stuffs 
in  California,  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  is 
very  likely  to  become  "demoralized,"  if  not  some- 
thing worse.  Of  course,  if  the  "conference"  now  in 
progress,  or  any  other,  can  suggest  regulations  for 
control,  which  will  be  a  protection  instead  of  a  still 
heavier  handicap,  its  prescriptions  will  be  eagerly 
reached  for. 

EVERYBODY  LET  GO! 

What  we  believe  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  fixing 
of  $2.26  for  wheat  was  conceived  of  as  a  safety  for 
farmers  against  a  war-end  slump  which  might  come 
before  they  could  get  their  money  out  of  the  crop, 
is  an  indication  that  many  people  believed  that 
there  would  be  a  general  tumble  of  prices  when 
the  war  closed.  Looking  back  upon  it  from  present 
knowledge  and  experience,  it  seems  very  foolish  to 
have  ever  imagined  it.  And  yet  there  was  quite  a 
widespread  belief  that  everybody  would  let  go  in 
spite  of  what  the  economists  told  us  about  reduced 
supplies  of  everything  which  it  might  takes  years 
to  refill.  Probably  the  farmer  and  the  salaried 
people  are  the  only  two  classes  who  would  be 
helped  if  everybody  would  let  go  and  allow  things 
to  drop  to  the  old  values,  because  they  are  the  only 
classes  whose  old  incomes  would  buy  more  than 
their  new  incomes  now  do,  and  they  are  the  only 
classes  who  have  had  to  work  harder  to  get  through. 
Various  interestimg  contrasts  have  been  made  to 
show  these  facts,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  lately 
more  impressive  of  the  difference  in  the  way  city 
and  country  people  work  than  the  following  in  one 
of  the  city  papers  the  other  day: 

Forty-five  extra  Janitors  are  needed  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  and  any  man  who  has  scrubbed 
decks  or  kept  cars  clean  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice can  do  anything  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
will  need. 

The  men  are  to  be  engaged  in  various  capacities 
around  the  municipal  buildings  and  the  municipal 
railroad.  The  pay  is  $120  a  month,  forty-four 
hours  a  week,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  all 
holidays  off.  After  six  months'  service  each  man 
is  given  twelve  working  days  off  on  full  pay  for  a 
vacation.  The  examination  will  be  held  June  15  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

If  Mr.  Barnes  T>ases  his  apprehension  of  "the 
possible  agricultural  demoralization  of  the  coun- 
try" on  impossibility  of  farmers  getting  necessary 
help  in  competition  with  such  pay  for  such  hours 
of  service  as  that  announcement  indicates,  he  may 
be  credited  with  much  insight.  Farmers  must 
surely  cut  down  their  production  to  whatever  their 
family  labor  supply  can  handle;  or  they  must  have 
hired  help  in  something  nearer  to  the  old  wages  and 
the  old  way  of  working  than  that  schedule  prom- 
ises; or  they  must  get  prices  for  their  produce 
which  will  enable  them  to  hire  help  on  that  basis. 
They  cannot  go  on  as  the  only  class  in  the  com- 
munity whose  products  are  regulated  or  boycotted, 
or  otherwise  forced  downward.  The  farmers  can 
stand  it  perhaps,  but  the  country  cannot.  They  can, 
with  their  own  hands,  grow  their  own  grub  and  sell 
enough  for  tea  and  taxes  and  to  pay  for  their  old, 
dollar-a-year  farming  paper,  and  sit  in  the  shade 
until  the  public  can  think  of  some  better  way  to 
use  them.  In  that  way  they  can  let  go,  and  that  is 
the  way  they  are  doing  to  some  extent.  The  Wash- 
ington Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the 
1920  potato  product  will  decrease  five  per  cent  in 
acreage,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  seed  potatoes 
and  of  farm  labor.  One  of  the  central  states  re- 
ports a  decree  of  15  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  acre- 
age of  all  crops  for  the  latter  reason.  And  when 
farmers  have  to  let  go  because  no  one' else  will  let 
go,  "there  will  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town"  and 
everywhere  else.  We  surely  hope  this  conference 
will  take  some  steps  toward  averting  that  kind  of 
"demoral  Stat  ion  of  the  country." 

EVERYBODY  HOLD  ON! 

That  is,  or  course,  what  they  will  do.  Probably 
the  publicists  are  right  that  current  conditions 
cannot  be  cured  by  executive  or  legislative  pana- 
ceas, but  must  work  themselves  out  to  economic 
health  by  hard  work  and  hard  saving.  Perhaps  this 
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an  be  reached  gradually  by  things  going  so  high 
hat  nobody  can  buy  much  of  anything  without  feel- 
Dg  a  pinch  which  he  can  only  avoid  by  economy; 
lerhaps  it  will  be  reached  by  an  economic  explo- 
ion  which  will  take  away  from  everybody  what  he 
eeds  to  buy  with.  No  one  knows  how  it  will  come, 
lor  when  it  will  come,  but  it  will  come,  only  with 
onsiderable  agony  either  before  or  afterwards,  and 
he  latter  is  far  the  worse.  It  may  perhaps  be 
voided"  if  sound  social  and  economic  forces  take 
old  upon  the  people  and  impel  them  from  extrav- 
igance  and  expectation  of  overpaid  underproduc- 
ron  to  the  satisfaction  of  saving  something  and  the 
oy  of  a  good  day's  work  well  done.  Farmers,  be- 
ause  of  their  traditions,  their  less  temptation  to 
xtravagance,  perhaps,  and  their  greater  apprecia- 
lon  or  their  ability  to  create  valuable  concrete 
hings  which  their  relations  to  the  earth  itself  con- 
inually  impresses  upon  their  consciousness,  are 
ikely  soonest  to  restore  to  the  public  mind  the  old 
onception  of  the  attitude  of  a  man  to  his  job  and 
o  his  fellow-workers  which  underlies  his  value  to 
lankind.  It  is  the  teaching  of  history  that  farmers 
rill  hold  on  to  sound  doctrines  and  simple  methods 
f  thrift,  and,  both  by  their  example  and  their 
chievements,  bring  a  flighty  nation  or  a  flighty 
poch  hack  from  boulevards  of  conquest  or  of  social 
allacy,  to  the  narrow  paths  of  industrial  and  moral 
anity  and  enduring  success.  And  American 
armers  will  hold  fast  to  such  things  through  the 
resent  trying  times  in  this  country.  It  is  desirable 
hat  national  conferences  should  be  held  to  discuss 
fh&t  would  result  if  "agricultural  demoralization" 
hould  occur,  for  that  may  tend  to  better  under- 
taking of  the  relation  of  the  industry  and  of  its 
itle  to  self-determination  in  Its  own  particular  af- 
airs.  But  there  will  be  no  "agricultural  demoraliz- 
tion";  the  world  has  never  seen  such  a  thing — it 
t  pould  die  of  the  shock  of  it! 

MORE  LABOR,  MORE  PRODUCT. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  conferees  may 
lit  upon  some  fiat  method  of  preventing  agricul- 
ural  demoralization,  and  therefore  we  desire  them 
o  confer  and  give  us  the  announcement  of  it.  We 
ave  an  idea  that  the  way  to  enable  farmers  to  put 
a  more  seed  and  gather  more  product  is  to  give 
jhem  more  labor  at  rates  which  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  idea  of  importing  Asiatic  labor  has  cropped  up 
Igain,  but  the  consensus  of  farm  organizations  as- 
Jembling  in  Chicago  last  week  rejected  the  prop- 
osition.   In  our  opinion  they  are  right  in  rejecting 
|Jt;  there  is  no  war  danger  to  justify  it,  and  there 
I  Ire  too  many  other  dangers  involved  in  it  to  make 
■It  desirable.    It  may  be  just  as  well  now  for  our 
Warmers  to  limit  their  operations  to  what  they  can 
l|ee  their  way  to  handle  until  this  insanity  of  regu- 
lating farmers  and  letting  everyone  do  as  he  likes, 
glasses  away.   If  farmers  proceed  on  that  line  they 
vjan  get  cost  and  a  profit  out  of  what  they  do  pro- 
Puce  until  the  labor  supply  increases,  as  there  is 
now  a  good  chance  of  its  doing,  by  the  immigration 
»f  people  fit  to  become  Americans.   It  is  announced 
9  from  Washington,  June  15,  as  follows: 

1  The  long-expected  resumption  of  immigration  on 
tK  large  scale  has  begun  to  materialize.  More  than 
I'  »00,000  aliens,  from  all  countries  except  our  recent 
I  tnemies,  have  made  application  for  permission  to 
» migrate  to  America,  and  American  Consuls  are 
I  passing  on  the  applications  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
IjiVhen  peace  is  declared  all  kinds  of  Germans  will 
J  Join  the  movement,  and  many  authorities  believe 
!  [hat  all  pre-war  records  will  be  broken  by  the  exo- 
r&us  from  war-debt-ridden  Europe  to  the  United 

ptates,  unless  Congress  should  put  up  the  bars. 
}  phe  renewed  influx  of  foreigners  is  welcomed  by 
I  Employers,  who  believe  that  immigration  will  re- 
I  lieve  the  labor  shortage,  and  by  economists,  who 

expect  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  to 

settle  on  farms  and  aid  the  imperative  increase  of 

'ood  production. 

If  Congress  will  make  it  sure  that  this  movement 
s  screened  of  all  anarchists  and  paupers,  and 
proper  agencies  are  set  at  work  to  distribute  immi- 
;rants  to  points  where  their  services  are  needed, 
ind  not  allow  them  to  accumulate  in  seaboard 
:ities,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  get  good  workers 
n  all  kinds  of  farming  to  whom  a  reasonable  wage 
or  a  good  day's  work  will  be  a  delightful  social 
ind  economic  surprise.  If  farmers  can  get  enough 
)f  that  kind  of  labor,  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
jnore  at  less  cost,  and  we  know  no  other  way  that 
t  can  be  done.    And  when  that  start  is  made  the 


political  doctors  can  stop  regulating  farmers  and 
will  have  more  time  to  regulate  the  profiteers, 
whose  chief  trouble  now  seems  to  be  that  farmers 
will  become  demoralized  and  not  produce  enough 
stuff  for  them  to  profiteer  with! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Mast    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Free  Trade  and  Production. 

To  the  Editor:  Relative  to  your  editorial  refer- 
ring to  the  price  of  sugar,  woolen  goods,  etc.,  in 
which  you  seem  to  blame  the  democratic  adminis- 
tration for  the  falling  off  of  production  of  these  two 
commodities,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  your  argument,  shortly 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  sugar 
and  wool  both  began  to  climb  in  price  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sugar  producers  and  wool  producers 
had  every  erfcouragement  to  produce  more  and  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  fear  of  downward  prices  to 
discourage  increased  production.  I  don't  generally 
find  much  to  argue  with  you  about  as  I  have  been 
a  strong  admirer  of  your  editorial  expressions,  but 
I  will  certainly  have  to  disagree  with  you  that  the 
democratic  administration  was  responsible  for  de- 
creased production  of  sugar  and  wool. — M.  B.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

We  said  nothing  about  the  price  of  sugar  and 
wool.  There  was  immediately  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  and  wool  was  cheaper  in  January,  1914, 
than  it  had  been  for  several  years,  but  the  war 
came  on  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
prove  the  effect  of  ^removing  the  tariff  upon  the 
prices  of  these  articles  because  the  war  caused  the 
climbing  you  have  in  mind.  Our  argument  was  that 
the  shock  to  sheep  and  sugar  discouraged  effort  to 
produce  them,  so  that  when  the  war  lifted  prices 
we  had  no  such  increased  production  as  we  ought 
to  have  had  to  get  the  good  prices  and  to  protect  us 
from  the  outrageous  prices  which  we  have  to  pay 
because  we  have  sacrificed  our  ability  to  produce 
as  largely  as  our  resources  qualify  us  to  do.  You 
will  understand  this  matter  when  you  stop  looking 
at  it  as  a  question  of  politics  and  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  patriotism. 

Irrigate  While  You  Can. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  to  irrigate 
Muscats,  Malagas  and  Emperors  in  May  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  crop  as  the  blossom  falls  off.  Is  there 
any  truth  in  it?  My  intention  was  to  irrigate  mine 
right  along  while  irrigating  was  good,  and  believe 
that  as  long  as  the  water  did  not  stand  around 
the  vines  very  long  that  it  would  improve  the  vine 
and  give  it  a  good  start  for  the  hot  season. — E.  D., 
Fresno. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  has. ever  been 
demonstrated  by  comparative  experiments,  but  this 
is  our  notion  of  it:  if  the  land  has-  been  gotten  into 
good  tilth  and  moisture  supply  before  the  blooming 
we  would  let  the  plants  go  undisturbed  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  but  if  the  land  needs  working  before  it 
becomes  too  late,  or  irrigating  before  it  becomes 
too  dry,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  either  or  both 
without  regard  to  the  blooming.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  without  fespect  to  notions,  much  orchard  and 
rineyard  is  irrigated  during  blooming  and  setting, 
and  this  year  we  would  get  the  water  while  we 
could. 

Peach  Curl-Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  two-year 
peach  trees  having  the  curly  leaf,  becoming  yellow 
and  moldy,  as  per  sample  enclosed?  Would  you 
spray  them,  and  what  solution  is  best  to  use? — W. 
J.  W.,  Salinas. 

Trees  should  be  sprayed  for  preventing  curl-leaf 
with,  lime-sulphur  just  before  the  blossoms  open. 
There  is  little  efficacy  in  later  treatment.  The  dis- 
ease holds  on  unusually  this  year  because  the  cool, 
damp  air,  of  which  we  are  having  too  much  this 
year,  favors  the  growth  of  the  invading  fungus, 
which  deforms  and  destroys  the  leaf  substance. 

Pplycaon  Is  at  It  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  beetle  and  evidences 
of  the  damages  he  is  doing.  What  can  we  do  to 
eliminate  the  beast?  You  will  note  that  he  went 
right  down  the  crotch  and  then  the  branches  fell 
apart. — H.  M.  P.,  Calistoga. 

He  is  one  of  the  twig-borers — a  roundish,  dark 
beetle,  a  full  half-inch  long — and  his  company 
name  is  Polycaon  confertus.    He  comes  from  the 


MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  In  onr  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have — dead-ln-earnest  and 
up-and-stepplng  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chanee  to 
see  your  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  aU  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer.  You  can't  AFFOBD 
to  let  this  pass. 


wild  land  around  you  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  decaying  manzanita  stumps  and  in  other  old 
stuff.  He  takes  to  fruit  trees  for  a  change  of  diet, 
for  he  does  not  breed  in  twigs  though  he  likes  to 
bore  into  them.  There  is  no  known  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive except  to  clear  up  the  whole  landscape  of 
breeding  places,  because  you  will  not  often  find 
him  boring  into  twigs  until  the  wind  breaks  them 
off.  The  injury  is  not  great  except  to  very  young 
trees  where  the  branches  he  breaks  off  may  be  just 
the  ones  you  wish  to  keep. 

A  Garden  Apple  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  sample  of  our 
apple-tree  leaves,  and  there  are  spots  of  white 
fuzz  on  the  branches  where  the  sap  is  coming  out. 
It  didn't  even  bloom  this  spring.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  what  to  do  with  it? — J.  A.  H.,  Palo 
Alto. 

The  leaves  have  apple  mildew.  It  is  usual  to  cut 
out  mildewed  twigs  and  burn  them.  Sulphuring 
may  check  the  spread  of  it.  The  "white  fuzz"  is 
woolly  aphis.  Touch  each  colony  with  a  swab 
dipped  in  kerosene,  but  do  not  use  enough  to  run 
on  the  bark.  These  things  would  not  prevent  the 
tree  from  blooming.  Possibly  it  over-bloomed  last 
year.  Apple  trees  sometimes  have  a  way  of  falling 
into  alternate  years  of  activity. 

Aphis  on  Olive  Grafts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  something  which  is  in- 
festing some  of  my  olive  trees — only  on  trees  that 
were  grafted  last  year.  Whether  that  indicates 
anything  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Tell  me  what  it  is 
or  going  to  be,  and  the  remedy,  and  I  will  be 
thankful.— C.  S.  H.,  Corning. 

The  pest  is  an  aphis  which  Professor  Essig  rec- 
ognizes as  a  pemphigus — the  same  species  some- 
times found  on  poplar  trees.  It  takes  to  the  olive 
graft  because  the  wood  is  especially  juicy.  It  has 
never  appeared  to  be  enough  of  a  pest  on  the  olive 
to  need  treatment,  but  if  you  get  many  of  them, 
spray  with  kerosene,  or  distillate  emulsion,  or  catch 
a  lot  of  ladybirds  and  put  them  to  work. 

Natural  Inoculation  for  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  several  kinds  of  nat- 
ural clovers  growing  here  wild,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  posted  on  bacteria  and  inoculation.  Would 
lands  where  this  wild  clover  grows  be  already 
inoculated  for  beans,  peas,  vetches,  or  alfalfa? — 
J.  P..  Burson. 

Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  can  grow 
such  plants  almost  everywhere  in  California  without 
artificial  inoculation.  There  are,  however,  some 
lands  which  are  scant  or  empty  of  bacteria,  and  on 
such  lands  you  never  find  a  free  growth  of  wild 
legumes.  On  such  places  there  may  be  much  ad- 
vantage in  introducing  bacteria. 

Sweet  Clover  on  Rainfall? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  sweet  clover  grow  in  Cala- 
veras county  without  irrigating  after  it  is  well 
started  with  winter  rains? — H.  B.,  Altaville. 

Yes;  if  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  hold  moisture 
enough  to  satisfy  the  plant.  The  plant  is  a  deep- 
rooter,  and  will  grow  all  summer  on  a  gravel  bar 
in  a  dry  river  if  it  can  get  its  pipes  into  the  under- 
flow. On  a  shallow  soil  over  hardpan  or  bed-rock 
it  will  only  grow  while  the  moisture  lasts. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  May  17,  1020. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  00  22.03  43.95  58  42 

Red  Bluff                        T  10.60  24.15  90  50 

Sacramento  00  8.85  19.87  94  44 

San  Francisco                  T  10.42  21.82  72  47 

San  Jose                          T  8.63  16.43  82  40 

Fresno  00  8.21  9.30  98  61 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  14.81  20.00  86  42 

Los  Angeles  00  12.42  15.43  82  51 

San  Diego                        T  8.48  9.84  66  54 

Winnemucca  02  6.02  6.34  80  30 

Reno                                T  5.99  9.91  80  36 

Tonopah   28  3.20  9.19  74  36 
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The  Olive  Restored  to  Honorable  Status  j  jr^v>^KU^'^^ 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingswortb.) 


The  writer  has  an  antipathy  for 
conviction  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
whether  it  be  in  rendering  a  verdict 
in  the  courts  of  our  country,  or  con- 
demning plant  and  vegetable  life,  for 
something  that  might  have  happened 
— whereby  human  life  was  endangered 
— from  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  proc- 
essing of  same.  To  strengthen  our 
faith,  a  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
the  powers  that  be  that  the  great 
hullabaloo  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  ripe  olive  has  been  run  to 
earth,  so  the  ripe  olive  is  now  in  line 
to  return  to  horticultural  citizenship 
after  many  months  of  ostracism,  by 
whom  and  for  what  we  reserve  the 
right  to  withhold  an  expression  of 
opinion.  The  olive  is  the  oldest  of  Cal- 
ifornia fruits — possibly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  orange,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  olives  grown  from  seed 
brought  by  Jose  de  Galvez  to  what  is 
now  San  Diego,  in  1769,  was  the  first 
fruit  to  be  grown  in  California — to  be 
the  first  to  be  black-mailed,  through 
jealousy,  presumably,  in  attempting 
to  put  it  out  of  commission  as  a  com- 
petitor of  the  foreign  olive,  was  a  con- 
temptible move  on  the  part  of  some 
one;  however,  their  little  game  proved 
to  be  an  abortion. 

Bipe  Olives  Given  Clean  Bill  of  Health. 

We  are  now  more  than  delighted  to 
advise  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press — the  olive  growers  are  now  in 
possession  of  this  information — that 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
discovered  the  supposed  mare's-nest 
and  put  to  flight  the  libelous  attack 
that  has  more  or  less  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  the  olive  industry  of 
California.  A  seizure  of  ripe  olives 
rendered  poisonous  by  bacteria,  which 
was  seized  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, was  condemned  and  destroyed  by 
the  courts,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  officials  of  that  bureau 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drug  act.  Now  it 
was  alleged  by  the  Government  that 
this  delicate  viand  was  adulterated  for 
the  reason  that  they  consisted  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom- 
posed, and  putrid  vegetable  substance, 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature 
and  make-up  of  the  olive.  Examina- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
samples  from  the  shipment  showed 
that  guinea  pigs  fed  from  three  of  the 
bottles  died,  indicating  the  presence 
of  toxin  due  to  decomposition  of  the 
olives  by  bacteria  which  were  lately 
identified  as  bacillus  botulinus. 
Improper  Sterilization. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  shown 


conclusively  that  this  trouble  arises 
from  defects  in  the  method  of  pickling, 
packing  and  processing  of  ripe  olives 
which  is  responsible  for  widespread 
infection  with  bacteria.  The  practice 
of  shipping  and  holding  olives  in  weak 
brine  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  for 
months,  permits  fermentation  and 
generalized  infection  of  the  olive  with 
many  kinds  of  bacteria.  Olives  after 
this  treatment  are  much  more  difficult 
to  sterilize  than  those  fresh  from  the 
tree  and  handled  at  once.  As  a  result, 
there  is  occasional  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  packer  to  heat  the  containers 
to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
destroy  all  dangerous  bacteria  that 
may  be  on  the  olives.  This  failure  to 
properly  sterilize  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  glass  containers  are  used, 
probably  because  of  the  fear  that  a 
higher  temperature  may  break  the 
glass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
ripe  olives  in  glass  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  various  cases  of  botulinus 
poisoning,  which  has  been  shown  by 
investigations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  In  only  one  instance 
has  a  tin  container'  shown  the  poison 
and  that  was  a  1  relish  containing 
minced  ripe  olives  where  condiments 
rather  than  sterilization  were  depend- 
ed upon  for  preservation.  The  poison 
would  develop  just  as  quickly  in  the 
tins  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  proc- 
essed, but  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
breaking  the  tins  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat  is  usually  applied.  As  a  means 
of  alleviating  all  fear  or  feeling  in  the 
matter,  the  officials  have  suggested  to 
the  packers  that  they  recall  from  the 
trade  all  ripe  olives  which  have  not 
been  processed  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  and  that  they  re-process 
the  olives  at  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  insure  complete  sterilization. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  packers 
will  approve  of  the  suggestion,  as  they 
are  now  determined  in  their  efforts  to 
rectify  any  mistakes  that  might  have 
been  made,  as  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  packers  to 
attempt  to  put  an  inferior  olive  on  the 
market,  for  they  are  now  at  the  stage 
of  production  where  it  will  require 
business  acumen  to  handle  the  output 
on  a  basis  it  justly  deserves. 

California  on  Her  Mettle. 

As  California  is  the  only  State  in  the 

Union  producing  olives  there  will  be 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  exhibited  in  j 
the  matter  of  quality  and  pack  of  both  I 
the  olive  and  the  oil  that  will  be  offer-  j 
ed  the  trade.   Until  this  canard  went  | 
forth,  naturally  reducing  consumption, 
the  trade  was  taking  most  kindly  to 
California  olives;  especially  was  it  the 
I  case  with  the  ripe  product. 


$$,500  per  Car  for  California  Cherries 


(Written  for  Paclllc  Rural  Press.) 


It  takes  the  dear  old  cherry  to  tell  | 
the  horticultural  procession  where  to  | 
"head  in."  As  each  succeeding  season 
rolls  round  the  prices  climb  higher 
and  higher,  which  prompts  us  to  ex- 
claim "Deo  meo!  how  much  higher 
will  prices  go?  During  our  connec- 
tion with  the  game,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  price  reached  $5,000  per 
car,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  near  the 
$6,000  mark,  we  thought  the  apex  had 
been  reached,  but  that  was  a  gnat  on 
a  bull's  horn  to  what  we  have  just 
learned  of  the  present  season's  prices. 
The  first  cars  leaving  the  State  were 
shipped  by  refrigerator  express,  and 
they  were  loaded  little  beyond  mini- 
mum capacity.  Now  the  report  reaches 
us  that  they  sold  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  $8,500  per  car.  In  this  the 
pessimist  and  calamity  howler  may  find 
a  few  nuts  to  crack,  furnishing  food 
for  thought.  It  is  lucky  that  such 
prices  didn't  prevail  during  George's 
day  and  generation,  else  the  "I  cannot 
tell  a  lie,  etc.,"  story  might  be  told  dif- 
ferently. 

We  learn  that  in  some  of  the  leading 
cherry-shipping  districts  the  fruit  is 
ripening  fast — so  much  so  that  the 
sequence  of  ripening  has  been  merged 
into  a  ripening  all  at  once,  which,  of 


course,  makes  it  bad  when  viewed 
from  different  angles.  First,  this  col- 
lective ripening  makes  it  difficult  to 
handle  the  fruit  with  that  care  and 
rapidity  cherries  must  be  handled  in 
order  to  prevent  loss.  Second,  it  will 
mean  the  overcrowding  of  markets, 
which,  of  course,  may  cause  a  weaken- 
ing of  prices.  However,  the  cherry,  as 
a  fruit,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  occu- 
pies a  place  in  the  horticultural  hall 
of  fame  that  is  attracting  attention 
more  and  more  each  year.  As  the 
season  grows  we  may  have  just  as  en- 
couraging reports  to  make  on  sales  of 
other  fruits.   We  hope  so,  at  least. 


Buyers  of  cherries  have  so  far  failed 
to  make  any  overtures  to  growers  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  for  the  season's 
crop  despite  the  fact  that  it  will  soon 
be  on  the  market.  They  have  given 
no  intimation  what  price  they  will 
offer.  According  to  the  growers  the 
crop  this  year  will  be  unusually  large. 


Most  of  the  strawberries  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  are  raised  by 
Japanese  and  these  growers  are  in- 
creasing their  acreage  each  season. 
Berries  are  selling  in  San  Jose  at  16 
cents  a  pound.  • 


EB  Be  .  .. 
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Side  View  Showing  Two  14-Inch  Plows 

ALL-IN-ONE"  Tractor 

A  One-Man  Power  Implement 

With  Interchangeable  Tools 


All  farm  Tools  are  in  front  of  the  operator — not 
"Towed  behind" — and  are  quickly  lifted  to  make  square 
turns. 

This  Power  Implement  not  only  does  efficient  plowing 
(carrying  2-14  or  3-10  inch  plows)  but  will  Disc,  Plant 
four  rows,  Cultivate  four  rows,  Harvest  and  market  the 
crop. 

Twenty  horsepower  on  the  belt — sufficient  for  Thresh- 
ing Grain,  Cutting  Ensilage,  Grinding  Grain,  Mixing 
Fertilizers,  Crushing  Stone  and  Lime,  Running  Portable 
Saw  mill — in  fact  belt  work  of  every  sort. 

A  COMPLETE  FARM  POWER  EQUIPMENT  WHICH 
POSITIVELY  REPLACES  THE  HORSE  IN  EVERY 
FARM  OPERATION. 

It  will  Solve  All  Your  Farm  Problems 

Let  Us  Prove  It 

Pacific  Power  Implement  Co. 


Incorporated 
Licensed  Manufacturers 


Foot  of  Jackson  Street. 


Oakland,  California 


Second  Thousand 


ANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

In  California  Agriculture 

A  Sequel  to  "One  Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered" 


BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press 
First  Edition— 1916 


256  1\4GES,  TEXT  ONLY.    CLOTH  BOUND. 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTPADD. 


This  book  is  made  up  from  a  selected  list  of  questions 
asked  by  farmers  and  answered  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Divided  into  nine  parts,  covering 
Fruit  Growing;  Vegetable  Growing;  Grain  and  Forage 
Crops ;  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Irrigation ;  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy;  Feeding  Animals;  Diseases  of  Animals;  Poultry 
Keeping;  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
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Worms  on  Currant  Bushes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Soon  after  the  leaves  appear  on 
arrant,\  and  gooseberry  bushes  as 
ell,  these  worms  begin  their  work. 
I  In  appearance  they  are  black-spotted 
worms  which  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
bushes.    It  is  known  as  the  imported 
currant  worm  or   sawfly,   says  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.    It  is  a  wasp-like 
insect  and  through  the  feeding  stage 
closely  resembles  a  real  caterpillar. 
During  the  winter  it  remains  in  a 
Icocoon  in  the  rubbish  under  or  near 
the    bushes.     The    wasp-like  adult 
places  her  eggs  within  the  tissues  of 
le  leaves  by  means  of  a  small  sharp 
drill,  which  corresponds  to  the  sting 
Df  bees  and  wasps.    These  eggs  soon 
atch,  and  the  small  worms  usually 
feed  unobserved  for  several  days  down 
the  center  of  the  bushes.  The 
bushes  should  be  examined  carefully 
|for  the  early  work  of  these  small 
rorms  and  when  found  apply  a  poison 


spray  or  dust  for  killing  them.  Helle- 
bore, a  brown  vegetable  poison,  was 
formerly  used  for  this  pest.  Arsenate 
of  lead  is  now  most  commonly  used. 
When  the  leaves  are  moist  with  dew, 
equal  parts  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  and  flour  or  air-slaked  lime  may 
be  lightly  dusted  over  the  bushes.  If 
paste  arsenate  of  lead  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  powdered  form,  use  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  paste  to  a  gallon 
of  water  and  spray  lightly.  This  ap- 
plication should  be  put  on  while  the 
fruit  is  still  small;  before  the  fruit 
ripens  practically  all  of  the  poison  has 
disappeared,  and  should  there  be  a 
small  portion  left  the  housewife  will 
remove  that  when  the  fruit  is  being 
prepared  for  the  table.  Some  sections 
of  California  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  and 
should  they  be  attacked  by  this  pest 
we  would  advise  a  trial  of  this  for- 
mula. 


Optimistic  View  on  Car  Shortage 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  a  communication  from  one  of  the 
live  wires  of  the  California  deciduous 
fruit  industry  we  learn  that  the  re- 
frigerator   car    situation    might  be 
vorse.    He  takes  the  optimistic  view 
at  there  has  been  too  much  kicking 
before  the  spur  has  even  been  applied. 
|'The  car  service  condition  has  been 
iade  a  great  deal  of  through  all  the 
papers,  and  they  seem  to  be  holding 
it  only  black  edges  to  the  clouds, 
aile  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
at  we  will  not  get  all  the  cars  we 
rant,  still  I  think  it  is  very  unwise 
|or  the  shippers  at  the  present  time 
cross  too  many  bridges.    The  rail- 
toads  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly 
possible   to    route    cars    this  way. 
lere  have  been  associations  formed 
the  East  to  insist  on  prompt  un- 


loading, and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
we  may  find  out  that  we  have  been 
pretty  well  served  after  all." 

No  punch  that  can  be  delivered  will 
extract  the  pep  from  the  fruit-ship- 
ping industry  quicker  than  the  one 
from  the  car  shortage  corner.  We 
have  been  in  the  ring  on  numerous 
occasions  when  such  a  punch  was  de- 
livered, and  apparently  we  were 
doomed  to  "take  the  count."  How- 
ever, reinforcements  arrived  in  the 
nick-o'-time.  Now  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroads  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  situation, 
by  encouraging  expedited  service,  not 
only  in  transportation  but  unloading 
of  cars,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  shortage  may  not  be  far  less 
acute  than  rumor  has  it. 


GRAPE  GROWERS  ORGANIZE. 


The  grape  growers  have  organized 

ader  the  name  of  California  Grape 
trowers'  Exchange.  It  is  a  co-oper- 
Itive  association  formed  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  marketing  grapes  and  grape 
products  of  those  connected  with  the 

sociation.  The  oranization  was  per- 
ected  at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Fran- 
jisco,  May  15. 

Articles  of  incorporation  will  be 
lied  within  a  few  days  with  the 
Jounty  clerk  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
secretary  of  State.   They  were  drawn 

id  presented  by  Christopher  Bradley 
If  the  State  Market  Directors'  office, 
lnder  whose  direction  they  were  pre- 
pared. 

The  incorporating  directors  are:  C. 
Humbert  of  Cloverdale;  C.  L.  Craw- 
rd,  of  Ukiah;  E.  A.  Flanagan,  Napa; 
rank  T.  Swett,  Martinez;  Andrew 
Johnson,  Elk  Grove;  Albert  Haentze, 
Jose;  and  E.  F.  Sheehan,  San 
rancisco;  with  T.  H.  Kewin  of  Mo- 
|esto,  and  a  ninth  man  to  be  here- 
er  named  by  the  State  Market  Di- 
ector.  These  will  make  up  the  Board 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  A 
[leeting  of  the  directors  will  be  held 
San  Francisco  on  Saturday  May  22, 
discuss  by-laws,  appoint  executive 
fficers  and  start  the  machinery  of  the 
ssociation.   To  the  number  of  310  is 
le  sign  up  of  the  growers  who  will 
harket  their  grapes  through  the  asso- 


ciation. The  price  on  fresh  grapes 
will  be  fixed  within  two  or  three 
weeks. 


PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  GROWERS 
ELECT  OFFICERS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  repre- 
senting the  stockholders  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  held  at  the  association  headquar- 
ters in  San  Jose,  reports  were  read 
concerning  the  plans  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  advertising  and 
legal  matters.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  the  following  board  of  di- 
rectors were  elected:  W.  A.  Yerxa, 
Princeton;  G.  C.  Alexander,  Healds- 
burg;  H.  C.  Dunlap,  Yountyille;  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  San  Jose;  H.  G.  Coy- 
kendall,  Cupertino;  J.  O.  Hayes,  San 
Jose;  W.  G.  Alexander,  San  Jose;  A. 
Kammerer,  San  Jose;  Nathan  Lester, 
Santa  Clara;  L.  E.  Mills,  Santa  Paula; 
C.  G.  Hamilton, «Hemet;  W.  J.  Fulgram, 
Visalia.  The  board  then  elected  the 
following  officers:  T.  S.  Montgomery, 
president;  W.  A.  Yerxa,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  G.  Coykendall,  general  man- 
ager; H.  C.  Dunlap,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  following  executive 
committee  were  then  elected:  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  H.  G.  Coykendale,  W.  G. 
Alexander,  H.  C.  Dunlap,  A.  Kam- 
mrer.  E.  Pomeroy  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  M.  J.  Madison  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

Members 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

( ieo.  D.  KelloRir  &  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  It.  McKevitt  Co.  Schnahel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  SIlva-BerRtholUt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 

Pioneer  Fruit  Company  W.  .1.  Wilson  &  Son 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


W.  J.  CHARLES  WORTH,  General  Manager. 


Sacramento,  California 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 


Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Twenty-nine  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been 
sold  and  will  be  built  in  time  to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  our  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Give  the  world 
the  once  over 


LISTEN,  fellows,  to  some 
.  straight  talk.  Many 
a  man  when  he  gets 
to  be  40,  misses  some- 
thing. He  may  have 
lots  of  money,  and  a  fine 
family  but — 

He  never  "got  out  and 
saw  things".  After  he 
gets  settled  down,  it's  too 
late. 

Every  man  wants  to  see 
the  world.  No  man  likes 
to  stand  still  all  his  life. 
The  best  time  to  TRAVEL 
3s  when  you're  young  and 
lively— right  NOW  I 

Right  NOW  your  Uncle  Sam 
as  calling,  "Shove  off!"  He  wants 
men  for  his  Navy.  He's  inviting 
you!  It's  the  biggest  chance 
you'll  ever  get  to  give  the  world 
the  once  over! 


The  Navy  goes  all  over  the 
world — sails  the  Seven  Sea6 — 
squints  at  the  six  continents — 
that's  its  business.  You  stand 
to  see  more  odd  sights,  wonder- 
ful scenery  and  strange  people 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of. 

You'll  work  hard  while  you 
work.  You'll  play  hard  while  you 
play.  YouH  earn  and  learn. 
You'll  get,  in  addition  to  "shore- 
leave",  a  30-day  straight  vaca- 
tion— which  is  more  than  the 
average  bank  president  can 
count  on. 

You  can  join  for  two  years. 
When  you  get  through  you'll  be 
physically  and  mentally  "tuned 
up"  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You'll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There's  a  Recruiting  Station 
right  hear  you.  If  you  don't 
know  where  it  is,  your  Post- 
master will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


Shove  off  9  -  Join  the 

U.S. Navy 
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A  Scientifically  Equipped  Citrus  Orchard 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  W.  8.  KMingsworth.) 


During  the  past  few  months  it  has 
been  the  writer's  privilege,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  to  acquaint  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  with  things  con- 
nected with  "Big  Business  in  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growing."  On  a  recent  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  State,  among  many 
of  the  large  enterprises  it  was  our  for- 
tune to  inspect,  was  the  Bastanchury 
Ranch  Company  property  at  Fullerton, 
Orange  county.  This  property  con- 
sists of  3,000  acres,  and  up  to  within 
comparatively  recent  years  it  was  a 
sheep  ranch.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  best-equipped  citrus 
orchards  in  California.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  oranges  produced  in  Orange 
county  are  Valencias — the  kind  that 
ripen  during  the  summer  months 
when  other  varieties  are  on  the  way. 
The  Navel  has  the  wider  range  of 
adaptability  in  California,  but  the  Va- 
lencia as  a  rule  is  the  most  profitable. 
It  was  with  this  knowledge — that  no 
mistake  could  be  made — that  the 
Bastanchury  Ranch  was  set  to  Valen- 
cia oranges,  amounting  to  1,896  acres, 
the  largest  Valencia  orange  grove  in 
the  world.  But  that  is  not  all.  There 
are  also  600  acres  in  lemons,  and  190 
acres  in  walnuts  on  the  ranch.  The 
Navel  orange  was  given  a  wide  berth 
— a  few  trees  for  home  use  only.  The 
ranch  nursery  has  in  its  collection  26 
different  varieties  of  citrus  fruits, 
gathered  from  all  citrus-producing 
sections  of  the  world.  These  varieties 


are  being  propagated  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Contour  System  of  Irrigation. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  story  is  to  explain  how 
3,000  acres  of  rolling  hills  are  being 
irrigated  successfully.  It  is  known  as 
the  contour  system.  Gaston  Bastan- 
chury drew  all  the  plans  and  laid  out 
the  entire  system  of  200  miles  of  con- 
crete pipe  line.  The  main  line  is  14- 
inch  pipe;  the  laterals  are  8  and  12 
inches.  There  are  15  pumping  plants 
that  supply  the  water,  the  majority  of 
which  is  taken  from  abandoned  oil 
wells.  The  pumping  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  water  is  stored  in  two 
reservoirs,  one  built  of  concrete  hold- 
ing 3,000,000  gallons;  the  other  a  nat- 
ural one  holding  40,000,000  gallons. 
The  system  is  so  intertwined  that  the 
water  can  be  conducted  from  any  well 
on  the  ranch  to  any  part  of  the  ranch, 
whether  it  be  up  hill  or  down  dale. 
This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
system.  Should  any  one  of  the  pumps, 
or  14  out  of  the  15  for  that  matter, 
break  down,  the  one  intact  could  sup- 
ply any  portion  of  the  ranch.  Twenty- 
four-inch  standpipes  with  a  Weir  and 
gate  construction  are  situated  at  cer- 
tain distance  along  the  main  pipe  line. 
The  weir  in  each  stand  pipe  is  higher 
than  the  highest  point  on  the  lateral 
line.  During  the  process  of  irrigation 
the  water  flows  over  the  weir  into  the 
lateral  line,  and  of  course  the  amount 


of  water  being  used  is  determined  by 
the  depth  flowing  over  the  weir.  The 
lateral  lines  follow  the  highest  points 
and  the  water  is  distributed  through 
furrows  following  the  contour  of  the 
hill,  affd  it  can  be  so  regulated  by  the 
gate  in  each  stand  pipe  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  its  breaking  over  and  wash- 
ing the  hillside.  There  is  a  plug  along 
the  lateral  lines  at  each  tree  row,  and 
each  standpipe  is  so  arranged  that  it 
will  level  the  water  to  the  first  plug 
below  the  preceding  standpipe.  Each 
standpipe  is  also  arranged  that  there 
is  just  sufficient  pressure  to  force 
water  out  of  each  plug.  This  prevents 
the  bursting  of  any  portion  of  the  pipe. 
Water  not  used  between  weirs  flows 
over  to  the  next  standpipe. 

Wash  of  Land  Avoided. 

The  pipe  lines  on  the  steepest  side- 
hill  follow  the  highest  points,  there 
being  a  standpipe  at  each  row  of 
trees,  and  the  weirs  in  these  pipes  are 
so  arranged  that  there  is  but  a  three- 
foot  pressure  on  any  portion  of  the 
pipe  line.  The  rows  of  trees  on  these 
steep  hillsides,  of  course,  must  con- 
form to  the  pipeline,  and  in  their  set- 
ting there  is  but  a  fall  of  six  inches 
from  one  row  of  trees  to  another.  By 
that  means  one  can  readily  see  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  washing  the 
land,  as  the  furrows  for  irrigation 
must  follow  the  row  of  trees.  This 
may.  to  the  uninformed,  seem  far- 
fetched; nevertheless  It  is  done,  and 
they  have  never  16st  a  yard  of  dirt 
from  a  break  in  the  furrows.  With 
this  system  of  irrigation  no  leveling 
or  cutting  away  a  point  is  required. 

In  the  office  of  the  company  there 


is  a  map  showing  the  course  of  every 
pipe-line,  every  standpipe,  plug,  and 
every  tree  on  the  ranch.  The  ranch  is 
divided  into  19  units  under  the  super- 
vision of  eight  foremen.  Each  unit  is 
divided  into  blocks,  so  that  when  a 
foreman  sends  his  men  to  do  a  piece 
of  work  he  knows  about  how  long  it 
should  take  them  to  do  it.  Each  fore-' 
man  makes  out  a  daily  report,  giving 
the  names  of  employees,  the  unit  they 
worked  in.  and  the  number  of  hours 
worked. 

There  are  150  men  employed  on  th* 
ranch  exclusive  of  fruit-pickers  and 
packing-house  employees.  Three  trao« 
tors  and  150  mules  are  required  || 
in  plowing  and  cultivating. 

A  $100,000  Packing  House. 

The  age  of  the  major  portion  of  t 
treed  on  the  ranch  is  seven  years.  T[ 
ranch  is  equipped  with  a  packi" 
house  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  hou" 
has  a  basement  equipment  180  by  2 
feet,  in  which  lemons  are  stored  an 
cured.    A  spur  track  from  the  San 
Fe  railroad  and  one  from  the  Pact 
Electric  extend  from  the  main  line 
tie  packing-house.   In  planting  of 
orchard,  sites  were  reserved  for  t 
additional    packing-houses,  as 
space  will  be  required  in  a  very  f 
years. 

While  viewing  this  elaborate  <fk 
chard  and  irrigating  system,  we  couT_ 
not  refrain  from  inquiring  into  the 
financial  status,  as  it  was  evident  that 
this  potential  undertaking  was  nd~ 
being  conducted  on  a  shoestring,  bu 
looked  like  real  money.  However, 
learned  that  it  was  a  close  corpor 
tion.  capitalized  nominally  at  $30,06 


A  Complete 
Dehydrating 
Plant 


tor 
$1,000 


Drying:  Malaga 
grapes  on  the 
Grace  Farms 
Company  Ranch 
at  Livingston, 
California 


Buy  a  De-Hy-Dro  Drier.     Representing  but  a  smaU  investment,   its  money 
returns  to  you  are  large.    The  De-Hy-Dro  is  simply  and  easily  operated — uo 
fan,  motor,  nor  moving  parts.     It  has  proved  itself  most  efficient  in  the 
drying"   of   wine   grapes,    prunes,    peaches,   apricots   and  vegetables. 
The  increased  price  that  the  Be-ny-Dro  method 
of   treatment   will    bring   you   on   forty  acres 
alone  will  pay  for  your  plant  In  one  season. 
Safeguard  your  crops  against  early  rains  and  obtain  the  premium  that  is  offered 
for  dehydrated  fruits  over  sun-dried  fruits  by  ordering  now.    Be  one  of  those  to 
place  your  order  onthe  safe  side  of  the  season's  dwindling  supply  of  raw  materials. 
If  you  would  benefit  by  De-Hy-Dro  profits,  It 
Is  Important  to  order  now  while  market  condi- 
tions permit  us  to  make  immediate  deliveries. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  «07  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FACTORY:  74  TEHAMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cut  out  and  mail  today. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COM  PANT, 

607  Hearst  Building,  San  Franrisco. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  De-Hy-Dro  Drier. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Acreage   Variety 


The  DEALER  says* 

'  the  mark 
pi-otects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name/  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this-  vou  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamit—  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land.  otastinR  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the  iiiinutc  book, 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  wiU  bring  it  by  the 
6rst  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting' 

21fl  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Franc-isco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver.  Los  Angeles.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle  Spokane 


<Fant3 


STUMPING 


fARMPOWDERSi 


EUREKA 
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Standard  Weights  for  Fresh  Berries 


There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
actual  net  weight  of  berries  packed  in 
baskets.  By  a  shortage  in  weighty 
whether  intentional  of  not,  a  number 
of  berry  shippers  have  been  called  on 
the  carpet,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  so  many  days  in  the  "cooler" 
or  so  much  of  the  "mazuma,"  both 
of  which  are  at  the  discretion  of  His 
Honor,  and  from  our  observation  his 
decision  is  usually  in  keeping  with  the 
H.  C.  L.„  all  of  which  is  not  only  ex- 


Moisture 

Conserve  the  limited  mois- 
ture you  have  in  your  soil. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  with  a 

Beeman  Tractor 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful, 
general  utility  tractor. 

Write  us  today 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

52  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lowest  Hour  Cost % 

The  work  of  the"Caterpillar" 
Tractor  is  spectacular,  but  it  is 
its  record  on  the  account  books 
that  wins  greatest  apprecia- 
tion. When  all  other  costs  are 
»oaring,"Iowestcost  per  work- 
ing hour"  is  a  big  profit  earner. 

You  will  better  understand 
this  after  reading  our  catalog 
on  the  "  Caterpill  ar"  Tractor, 
sent  on  request. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cat.,  Peoria,  III.. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cat. ,  Spokane,  Waih., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Reg.  US  Pat  Off. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  340  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouece, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and   Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


pensive,  but  lonesome  and  inconven- 
ient. Now  to  set  at  right  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  act  within  the  law, 
we  herewith  quote  from  Section  6  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and,  like  the  goblins, 
"they  will  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out." 

"Standard  containers  for  berries  are 
hereby  established  as  follows:  Stand- 
ard dry  pint,  containing  an  interior 
capacity  of  approximately  33.6  cubic 
inches  and  standard  dry  one-half  pint 
containing  interior  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 16.8  cubic  inches.  The  cubical 
displacement  of  33.6  inches  will  hold, 
when  properly  filled,  a  quantity  of 
any  variety  of  berries  approximately 
twelve  ounces  in  avoirdupois  weight, 
and  this  department  does  therefore 
fix  as  a  standard  of  weight  of  berries 
when  sold  at  twelve  ounces  of  avoirdu- 
pois weight.  The  standard  container 
of  interior  displacement  of  16.8  cubic 
inches  will  hold  an  approximate  quan- 
tity of  berries  equivalent  to  eight 
ounces  avoirdupois  weight,  and  this 
department  does  therefore  fix  as  a 
standard  of  weight  of  berries  when 
sold  to  be  eight  ounces  avoirdupois 
weight.  These  standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  all  varieties  of 
berries,  excepting  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, huckleberries,  and  blueberries, 
which  varieties,  when  sold  in  con- 
tainers shall  declare  on  such  con- 
tainer the  true  net  weight  of  the 
berries. 


THE  PRUNE  OUTLOOK. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

With  the  prune  there  are  many 
things  that  may  yet  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  —  excessive  hot 
weather,  lack  of  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion, red  spider,  etc.  It  is  yet  early 
to  forecast  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  the  crop  when  produced — 
lack  of  export  demand,  the  general 
home  market  and  financial  conditions, 
shortage  of  cars  to  move  crop  in  a 
specified  time,  etc. 

Reliable  reports  reach  us  that  the 
1920  crop  points  towards  a  fair  pro- 
duction: however,  even  with  the  pres- 
ent slack  condition  of  the  market, 
there  is  yet  time  for  the  hold-over  of 
the  past  season's  crop  to  be  well  out 
of  the  way  before  the  present  crop  is 
harvested.  As  to  what  effect  the  pres- 
ent hold-over  will  have  in  establishing 
a  price  for  the  coming  crop  is  prob- 
lematical. 

In  order  that  we  may  give  to  the 
rpa'Ws  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  an 
intelligenl  conception  of  conditions  as 
thoy  now  exist,  we  herewith  quote 
from  an  interview  with  H.  C.  Dunlap, 
Field  Department  Manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Prune  and  Anricot  Growers, 
Tne.  He  said  in  part:  "We  are  not  con- 
sidering that  crop  conditions  will  be 
settled  for  some  months  to  come.  In 
many  non-irri sated  districts  a  warm 
summer  will  have  injurious  effect  on 
both  the.  yield  and  quality.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  not  looking  forward 
to  plain  sailing  for  the  coming  season. 
Our  traffic  department  predicts  ex- 
treme shipping  difficulties — car  short- 
age,  etc.  In  our  particular  dried 
fruits  we  are  not  fearing  anything 
like  a  disastrous  season,  but  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  season  the  opposite  of 
years  just  past,  where  rapidly  rising 
markets  have  maintained  throughout 
the  selling  period." 

We  are  frank  to  state  that  Mr.  Dun- 
lap's  version  of  the  situation  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  reports  we 
have  received,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, from  the  important  prune- 
growing  sections  of  the  State. 


Upon  advice  of  the  growers  the 
!  nurserymen  will  confine  their  experi- 
'  ments  almost  entirely  to  the  ordinary 
j  French  prune,  which  now  yields  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  California  crop. 
■  Future  planting,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
about  85  per  cent  French  prunes  and 
5  per  cent  each  Imperial,  Sugar  and 
Robe  de  Sargent.   The  propagation  of 
the  prune  will  be  carried  on  in  like 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry,  apricot, 
peach,  pear  and  plum. 


Nicotine   Sulphur  Dust 

KILLS  APHIS,  THRIPS  and  RED  SPIDER 

It  is  applied  easiest  and  cheapest  with  the 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  DUST  SPRAYER 

Good  management  dictates  the  use  of  the  AMERICAN 
BEAUTY  DUST  SPRAYER  in  the  orchard  and  vineyard, 
because  it  offers  to  the  rancher  the  most  effective  way  of 
killing  Thrips,  Aphis  and  Red  Spider,  and  controlling 
mildew  of  vines. 

Insecticides  are  so  easily  applied  with  the  AMERICAN 
BEAUTY  that  one  of  these  sprayers  constitutes  certain  in- 
surance against  loss  for  orchardists,  melon  and  vegetable 
growers. 

One  man  covers  12  to  15  acres  of  orchard  in  a  day.  For 
large  areas  a  battery  of  the  powerful  sprayers  is  the  log- 
ical means  of  application. 

Labor  savers,  time  savers,  material  savers,  accurate  per- 
formers, and  ready  to  pick  up  and  use  at  the  critical  time. 

HAVE  YOUR  AMERICAN  BEAUTY  READY 
It  is  Your  Guarantee  Against  Losses 


The  California  Sprayer  Co. 


6001-11  Pasadena  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  TRAY  FRAME 


YOU  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  KNOW 
That  You  Can  Get  a  Real 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  PRUNE  DIPPER 

or   DIPPER   and  GRADER 

Wo  incorporated  in  combination  machines,  shipped  to  Oregon  as  early  as  1908.  a  vibrating 
device  for  the  tray  frame  which  assisted  in  spreading  the  prunes  on  the  tray.  We  are 
now  including  this  vibrating-  device  in  standard    equipment    without    extra  charge. 


Order  Your  A-B  Dipper  NOW. 

Deliveries  in  Plenty  of  Time  for 
the  Coming  Season. 

Write  us  for  the  New  Dipper  Cir- 
cular and  tell  us  what  capacity  you 
want  to  handle  per  day. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


Part   View   of   Rotary   Power  Dipper, 
Tank  and  Colls,  without  Furnace. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


THOS.  N.  BADGER 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CONTRACTOR 
Structures,  Installations  Planned  and  Executed 
2046  Linden  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Telephone  Berkeley  1925-J 


PAPER 


"Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

.37-15  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  St  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 
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Without  Work 


The  old  oaken  bucket  has  had 
its  day,  likewise  the  hand  pump 
and  the  windmill.  There's  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  any  farm 
or  country  dwelling  being  with- 
out running  water  all  the  time, 
the  same    as    a    city  home. 

Pneumatic  Water  System 

takes  water  from  well,  spring, 
lake  or  river,  and  delivers  it 
under  pressure  to  your  kitchen, 
bathroom,  toilet,  barn,  water- 
troughs,  garden  —  wherever 
needed.  Turn  on  the  faucet 
anytime,  day  or  night,  and  the 
water  runs  with  a  zip! 

The  "Leader"  requires  no  ele- 
vated tank.  Made  in  various 
sizes  for  homes  and  public 
buildings.  Costs  little  to  oper- 
ate. Write  today  for  Catalog 
No.  3  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
851 A  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


— no  plungers 
— no  pit 

— no  overheating 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  PUMPS 

are  mechanically  correct  in 
every  detail  and  have  been 
proven  right  by  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  world's  largest 
water  producers.  For  10- 
inch  wells  or  larger.  180  to 
4500    gallons    per  minute. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  g& 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Am  ..  Los  Angeles 


Six  Essentials  to  Success  in  Fruit  Growing  \  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Lumber- all  dimensions 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killlngsworth.) 


How  many  orchardists  are  there  to- 
day who  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  six  essential  elements  governing 
the  producing  power  and  care  of  his 
trees  and  the  subsequent  handling  of 
the  fruit,  that  must  be  systematically 
observed  in  order  to  obtain  substan- 
tial results  —  spraying,  cultivating, 
pruning,  thinning,  picking  and  pack- 
ing? Should  one  link  of  this  chain, 
from  neglect,  fail  to  function,  it  viti- 
ates to  a  large  extent  the  purpose  for 
which  the  other  links  are  intended  to 
perform.  Some  may  be  so  misguided 
in  their  conception  of  the  justification 
of  such  pronounced  requirements  as  a 
means  of  attaining  success,  that  they 
may  argue  that  such  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  home  orchard  or  the  in- 
tensive method  of  the  production  and 
subsequent  caring  of  the  fruit.  To  in- 
troduce such  on  the  extensive  orchard 
properties  would  mean  to  incur  far 
greater  expense  than  the  average  or- 
chardist  would  permit  of. 

Spraying. 

Each  of  the  aforesaid  elements  is 
fulfilling  its  part  of  what  is  ex- 
pected at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  for  climatic  and  soil  conditions, 
it  would  be  performing  practically 
the  entire  year.  We  will  first  con- 
sider the  part  played  by  the  use  of 
spray.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  to 
keep  the  spray  machine  at  work  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  order  that  all 
trees  may  be  sprayed  properly  and  at 
the  proper  time  or  season.  Thus  a 
long-spraying  season  is  decidedly 
helpful  to  the  orchardist.  In  fact  the 
season  for  possible  spraying  is  much 
longer  than  many  orchardists  suppose. 
There  is,  of  course,  not  a  sharply  de- 
fined season  for  the  application  of  any 
particular  kind  of  spray.  The  time  of 
and  number  of  applications  depends 
entirely  on  conditions.  Insects,  for 
example,  do  not  always  arrive  on 
schedule  time,  nevertheless  the  or- 
chardist should  be  at  the  station  in 
waiting.  The  dormant  spraying  sea- 
son is  well  known  to  be  of  exceptional 
importance,  as  there  are  so  many  in- 
sects and  pests  that  hibernate  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark  and 
diseased  parts  of  the  tree  or  vine  that 
only  by  persistent  and  systematic 
spraying  can  they  be  reached.  The 
dormant  spraying  season  ends  when 
the  buds  begin  to  swell ;  then  they  are 
In  need  of  protection  from  insects  that 
prey  upon  them — thrips,  for  example. 

Concrete  Example. 

A  concrete  example  of  what  care 
and  attention  will  accomplish  in 
combating  thrips  was  demonstrated 
last  spring  by  J.  P.  Elliott  of  Couri> 
land,  Sacramento  county.  Adjoining 
his  orchard  was  also  a  pear  orchard 
that  Mr.  Elliott  knew  to  be  infested 
with  thrips.  As  a  preventive  of 
their  encroachment  he  gave  positive 
instruction  that  eight  rows  of  pears 
running  parallel  with  the  neighboring 
orchard  should  be  sprayed  every  day 
for  twelve  days,  the  remaining  portion 
to  be  sprayed  as  often  as  it  was 


deemed  necessary,  which  proved  to 
be  six  times.  That  Mr.  Elliott  did  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  outlay  of  machinery  and  spray 
material,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
his  orchard  is  absolutely  free  from 
thrips-marked  pears.  What  Mr.  Elli- 
ott did  may  be  also  done  by  others. 
From  reports  as  to  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  the  Sacramento  river  pears,  the 
growers  must  have  followed  in  Mr. 
Elliott's  footsteps;  however,  they 
didn't  have  to  do  that,  for  experience 
has  taught  them  to  take  no  chances. 
There  are  two  periods  during  the  year 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
the  spray,  first  during  the  blossoming 
season ;  secoad,  just  before  the  picking 
season. 

Cultivation. 

Cultivation  we  consider  of  the  ut- 
most importance;  deep  plowing  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  with  the  harrow 
and  disc.  The  soil  should  be  kept  well 
pulverized,  and  by  constant  stirring 
with  an  up-to-date  cultivator  moisture 
will  be  easily  retained.  Such  work 
should  be  avoided  while  the  north 
wind  is  howling,  which  relieves  the 
soil  of  its  moisture  very  quickly. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  is  a  study,  a  lesson  that 
some  never  learn.  Too  often  is  it  the 
case  that  wood  butchers  are  allowed 
access  to  a  young  and  vigorous  or- 
chard, where  the  saw  and  pruning 
shear  run  wild  in  the  hands  of  a  nov- 
ice. The  experienced  orchardist  will 
not  permit  of  such.  Some  varieties 
require  more  pruning  than  others, 
while  there  are  some  that  require  but 
little,  if  any. 

Thinning. 

Thinning  must  be  practiced  with 
judgment,  knowing  when  and  how  to 
thin.  Should  there  be  a  heavy  setting 
and  the  soil  is  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture,  trees  should  be 
well  thinned.  In  the  harvesting  of 
fruit,  if  for  commercial  shipments,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  exercised. 
Dropping  fruit  any  distance  into  a 
box  or  bucket  is  objectionable — it  pro- 
duces a  bruise  that  may  not  be  known 
until  fruit  has  been  packed  and 
shipped,  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  decay  in  transit. 

Packing. 

During  the  packing  process  fruit 
should  be  handled  with  equal  care. 
The  forcing  of  any  of  the  stone  fruit 
into  a  box  or  basket  preparatory  to 
shipment  is  very  injurious  and  should 
be  avoided.  Unfortunately  the  ill- 
effects  of  such  work  do  not  become 
known  until  the  package  is  opened 
for  inspection  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line;  then,  of  course,  it  Is  too  late  to 
remedy  such  and  the  packer  suffers 
the  evil  consequences,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  believes  that  he  has  been 
robbed,  but  as  we  hold  no  brief  for 
the  middleman  we  decline  to  suggest 
wherein  the  blame  lies.  We  would 
offer  this  advice:  Put  up  an  honest 
pack,  and  a  square  deal  will  more  than 
likely  follow. 


Nevadan  Objects  to  Potato  Quarantine 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  in  recent 
issues  that  the  quarantine  on  Nevada 
spuds  is,  agitating  some  people  west 
of  the  Sierras.  I  am  reminded  of 
what  Mark  Twain  said  about  certain 
colonies,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pre- 
served their  health  by  quarantine  in- 
stead of  sanitation.  I  used  to  think 
that  a  quarantine  sign  on  a  pest 
house  was  for  -the  protection  of 
the  public,  but  it  appears  that  it 
may  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
inmates.  Now,  our  old-timer  spud- 
raisers  say  that  the  eelworm  came 
from  California  in  seed  spuds.  I  know 
that  California  seed  spuds  are  some- 
times sold  in  Nevada  for  I  was  offered  ' 
some  not  ten  days  ago.  Anyhow,  such 
nematodes  are  native  to  such  "match- 
less and  glorious  climates"  as  yours,  ! 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suspect  Ne- 
vada  desert  of  having  originated  spud  I 


diseases  even  eelworms.  Further-  ; 
more,  I  have  read  in  old  California 
Horticultural  Commission  Reports 
that  eelworm  was  common  in  roots  of 
vegetables,  but  that  they  did  little  or 
no  damage.  I  shall  not  defend  the 
latter  statement,  but  as  I  have  read 
In  your  contributed  articles  no  men- 
tion of  a  quarantine  on  infested  Cali-  | 
fornia  spuds,  it  seems  that  the  pro- 
posed  quarantine  is  a  misnomer  and 
should  be  called  a  protective  tariff. — 
V.  Fulkerson,  Fallon,  Nev. 


More  hops  have  been  exported  from 
California  in  the  last  few  months  than 
in  nearly  all  the  years  before  prohibi- 
tion prevailed.  Most  of  the  crop  is 
being  sent  to  Europe,  where  there  is 
no  law  against,  brewing  beer.  During 
March,  according  to  the  monthly  cus- 
tom-house report,  218,876  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $161,377,  were  exported. 


.PLUMBING 

Carload  "A"  grade  Bath  Tubs, 
rim  chipped — See  these  while 
they  Jast — 30%  discount  — 
Basins,  Toilets,  Pipe — 

WALL  BOARD 
New 

2  cars  Pabco 

1  car  Plaster  Board 

2  cars  Amiwud 
20,000  ft  Cornell 

$45.00  and  $55.00  per  M  ft. 

FARM  FENCING 

Poultry  Netting 
Woven  Fence 
Hog  Wire 
Barb  Wire — 

Bought  before  last  raise 

YARDS 

S.  F.  and  Oakland— The  great- 
est assortment  of  Bldg.  Mate- 
rials— new  and  second  hand 
— We  figure  your  entire  needs 
and  supply  them  out  of  stock 
on  hand — Lumber,  Plumbing, 
Com.  Doors,  Windows,  French- 
Doors,  Garage  Doors,  Sash,. 
Nails,  etc.,  etc.  Every  ship- 
ment guaranteed. 

SYMON  BROS. 

1527  Market  St 


This  Simplex 
mMdi 


Land  Pa 


It  is  tto 
best,  quickesi 
and  easiest  way 
to  ditch  wet  waste 
land  and  make  it 

yield  big  crops  ot 
corn  and  other  pro' 
Stable  products,  in- 
T  stead  of  crawfisba 
bullfrogs,  mosquitoi 
and  worthless  -w  amp 
With  this 


Dilcktr  Ttrnttr 

.VS^.lX-'-V^^^U  ^0U  Can  Cut  * 
V'i\*3  -  mile  of  desired 

V-shaped  di 
a  day,  down  to  a  depth  of 
feet.     Simple,   durable.  All 
steel.    Reversible.    Does  work 
of  100  men  and  does  it  better^ 
Write  us  at  once 
for    free  catalog 
and  prices,  stM 
ing  dealer' a  name. 
You  will  like 
Simplex  way 
indices  your  wet  land  pay. 
IflKtributora 
C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cat 
B.  IIAYMAN  CO.,  l.os  Angeles,  Cal* 


I 


ENGINEERING 
ADVICE 
GRATIS 


If  you 

want  to  know 
about  using 

KEROSENE 

Write  —  giving 
make  of  trac- 
tor,  size,  etc. 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th  Street 
Los  Angeles 

Manufacturers  of  the 

ENSIGN 
FUEL  CONVERTER 
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CLUBHOUSE  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS FOR  "HELP." 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Balph 
Newman.) 

Miss  Anita  Baldwin  believes  in  car- 
ing for  the  men  who  care  for  her  Hol- 
steins  as  well  as  they  care  for  the 
cows.  On  her  great  ranch  at  Arcadia 
is  nearing  completion  a  beautiful  club 
house  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
dairymen.  It  is  built  of  stucco  of  a 
design  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  The  bed-rooms,  each  con- 
taining two  single  beds,  are  arranged 
for  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with  en- 
trances such  that  the  occupants  may 
enter  or  leave  without  disturbing 
those  in  adjoining  rooms — an  impor- 
tant feature  where  hours  are  irreg- 
ular. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  many  a  housewife 
and  would  prove  a  revelation  in  the 
way  of  built-in  conveniences.  The 
living-room  has  a  cozy  fireplace,  is 
Furnished  with  leather  upholstered 
chairs,  divans,  etc.,  and  is  to  be 
equipped  with  phonograph  and  a 
player  piano.  With  the  immaculate 
bath-room,  lockers,  and  spacious 
porches,  this  building  makes  a  really 
luxurious  club  house  for  bachelors. 

Asked  if  the  men  would  react  to  it, 
Ihe  manager  answered:  '"Sure  they 
till.  It  will  pay  for  itself  by  making 
pur  men  more  contented  and  willing 
[o  stick  on  the  job." 

Now,  grant  that  this  farm  attracts  a 
higher  class  of  help  than  the  average 
Bairy  farm;  grant  that  few  of  us  could 
possibly  furnish  such  a  home  for  our 
help;  grant  that  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who  have  gone  into  clean  quar- 
ters, torn  up  the  sheets  for  bandages, 
Lnd  slept  on  the  quilts  with  their  boots 
In — still  there  is  helpful  suggestion  in 
lliss  Baldwin's  club  house  for  her 
lairy  boys.  Better  living  conditions 
lor  help  will  attract  and  help  hold  a 
letter  class  of  men.  It  will  not  solve 
lur  labor  problem;  it  may  not  be  a 
pajor  factor  even,  but  it  will  help. 
I  And  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
mat  in  some  parts  of  the  State  better 
Iving  conditions  are  sadly  needed,  not 
jnly  for  the  employees,  but  for  the 
Imployer  and  his  family.  You  may,  if 
lou  care  to,  travel  through  a  dairy  sec- 
Ion  in  this  great  and  wealthy  State, 
rhere  dairymen  talk  of  milk  by  the 
pn,  and  find  conditions  of  living  that 
Ire  pitiable,  stultifying  and  unworthy 
If  the  name  American.  In  many  in- 
stances this  isn't  because  the  people 
rould  not  like  things  better,  but  be- 
puse  they  can't  afford  anything  better. 
I  In  many  other  instances,  however, 
lelp  could  be  far  better  cared  for  than 
It  present,  with  no  great  expense.  In 
pntrast  to  Miss  Baldwin's  clubhouse, 
me  writer  knows  another  on  a  dairy 
pat  when  built  cost  less  than  $500.00, 
>pd  which  has  a  wash-room,  lounge 
bom  and  individual  bedrooms  for 
bur  men.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  but 
(bmfortable  and  easy  to  keep  clean, 
pd  its  owner  has  not  had  the  trouble 
ijeeping  help  that  some  of  his  neigh- 
prs  have  experienced. 


ORCHARD    AND    FARM  LABOR 
SUPPLIED. 


I  The  acuteness  of  the  labor  situation 
Ir  orchard  and  farm  work  is  becom- 
Ig  more  apparent  as  the  season  ap- 
roaches.    To  obviate  serious  losses 
I  is  imperative  that  the  employers  of 
rchard  and  farm  labor  devise  means 
V  which  labor  can  be  decently  and 
bmfortably  housed.    In  so  doing  the 
|bor  situation   can  be  greatly  re- 
ved,  as  there  are  many  families  of 
om  two  to  five  in  number,  who  are 
ell  qualified  to  render  the  best  of 
rvice,  that  would  be  glad  to  avail 
emselves  of  the  opportunity  if  liv- 
g  conditions  were  moderately  con- 
nient. 


■Low  temperatures  and  considerable 
pudy  weather  over  the  mountains 
jve  so  far  retarded  the  melting  of 
pun  tain  snow  that  the  discharge  in 

ngs  River  during  the  first  half  of 
lis  month  has  been  the  lowest  since 
'iy.  1915.    The  warmer  weather  of 

b  past  week  will  bring  about  a  rapid 
{.e  in  the  streams. 


|!iiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiii!iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiin 

f  A  car  of  lasting  newness  ( 

— that  is  the  reputation  built  up  by  Mitchell 


5)il!lll!llllllllllllllllll!lllllll!llilllllllll!llli!!!lllll!llllliniillllll 


The  new  Mitchell  Six  is  offered  in  four  models: 
5-passenger  Touring  Car,  3-passenger  Roadster,  5- 
passenger  Sedan  and  4-passenger  Coupe. 


The  Mitchell  way  is  to  build  a  car  that 
stays  new.  So  we  include  all  the  necessary 
betterments.  We  can  afford  to  give  more 
because  of  a  finer  factory  and  an  efficient  or- 
ganization. We  save  in  countless  ways,  and 
put  the  savings  into  the  car.  For  instance, 
we  build  our  own  bodies,  thus  saving  a  profit 
to  outside  builders. 

An  example  of  how  we  put  this  back  into 
the  car  is  shown  in  the  top.  It  is  an  extra  cost 
feature,  seldom  built  so  fine  on  any  car.  It 
won't  get  shabby  quickly.  It  is  hand-tailored, 
bound  to  keep  its  shape  and  finish. 

Throughout  are  other  convincing  examples 
—  too  many  to  mention  here — of  over- values. 
Costly  shop  practices  bring  new  degrees  in 


fitting  parts.  We  make  the  Mitchell  complete, 
hence  we  control  every  process,  every  quality. 
So  we  insure  dependability. 

The  new  Mitchell  also  brings  tomorrow's 
style,  the  final  blending  of  lines.  This  ad- 
vanced style  has  created  a  sensation  the 
nation  over.  So  in  addition  to  a  sturdy,  de- 
pendable, economical  car,  this  new  Mitchell 
brings  the  latest  in  style  and  finish. 

Investigate  this  extra-fine  car  of  modest 
price  before  you  buy.  Go  to  a  Mitchell 
Dealer,  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  You 
can't  find  its  equal  at  the  price.  Then  place 
your  order  at  once,  so  as  to  insure  early  de- 
livery. 


pnillllllllllllllllllllllM^   IIII!IIIIII!IIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!I!IIHIM   I  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIllllLUU^ 

|     MITCHELL   MOTORS    COMPANY,   INC.,   RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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PELTON 


PELTON  Centrifugal  pumps,  with  a  single  base 
casting,  have  the  ability  to  stand  much  wear — they 
are  strong,  solid,  compact  and  well-built. 

Both  bearings  on  PELTON  pumps  are  held  rigidly 
in  alignment  by  the  cast-in  bearing  housings  and  this 
prevents  overheating.  It  also  keeps  wear  on  the 
shaft  and  bearings  down  to  the  minimum. 

This  construction  provides  a  pump  that  is  able  to 
give  the  longest  and  best  service  under  all  condi- 
tions. PELTON  pumps  can  be  driven  by  a  gasoline 
engine  by  belt,  or  direct  connected  to  an  electric 
motor. 

They  are  strong  enough  to  stand  any  belt  strains 
without  danger  of  damage. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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SUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip-Poor-Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 

Buy  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER    &    MUSSER    SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Sprint.'  su  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.   (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  Irri- 
gation efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
BAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGKLKg 


— Horizontal  Pomp* 
— Vertical  Pump* 
— Deep    Well  Beads 
— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— Dlreet-eonneeted 
Motor  and  Pomp 

— Motors 

— Oas  Engines 

—Oil  Engines 


ake 


Hay  harvest  usually  oat 
ches  you  in  rush  season— and  ofte 
short  handed.  Write  n*  and  let  us  help  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quicker.  }  LQCDEN  HAY  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  used  in 
ti,^.  every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
"""  ^factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want  to 
ktell  you  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings,  Forks, Fork 
Sling  Carrier,  and  Power  Hoist  are 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10 
aores  or  1000,  Louden  Hay  Tools 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 

WRITE  FOR  LOUDEN  CATALOG. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


,  ii  ^>fu 


68  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEPT.  A,  420  E.  THIRD  ST.,  LOS  ANGKI.KS 


NAPIER  [Elephant]  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest 
producing  perennial  grass  in  the 
world  for  warm  countries.  Also 
the  richest  green  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  no  bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  7Se  per  dos.; 
(4  per  100;  or  $30  per  1000.  Rooted 
sprouts,  (1  per  dos.;  $5  per  100;  or  930 
per  1000.  Divided  Crowns,  $1.25  per  doc; 
$6  per  100,  or  $40  per  1000.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  East  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Protect  Your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  100%  efficient. 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Reedley,  CaL 


High  Food  and  Feed  Prices  Next  Fall 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


War's  demands  enlarged  tie  man- 
ufacturing plants  or  many  industries 
in  America,  which  have  worked  on  the 
demands  of  peace  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased rate  of  manufacture  since  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Building  of  all 
kinds  took  an  unprecedented  boom 
when  peace  hopes  materialized. 
Manufacturing  and  building  indus- 
tries were  enabled  to  pay  wages  that 
the  farmers  of  America  felt  that  they 
could  not  pay.  The  high  wages  were 
accompanied  in  general  by  shorter 
hours  of  work  and  lessened  efficiency 
per  hour.  Nowhere  were  these  condi- 
tions felt  more  than  in  the  industry  of 
food  production.  From  almost  every 
section  of  every  State  in  America  re- 
ports came  that  labor  for  farming  is 
scarce,  costly,  and  relatively  ineffi- 
cient. 

1920  Acreage  and  Yield  Reduced. 

Assured  of  high  costs  of-production, 
unassured  of  the  ability  to  get  help  to 
harvest  crops  raised  at  great  expense, 
what  effect  this  would  have  on  acre- 
age of  food  crops  may  easily  be  im- 
agined; and  that  effect  is  as  easily 
seen  right  now  in  the  reduced  acre- 
age planted  and  planned  by  the  far- 
mers of  America  in  almost  every  food 
crop. 

To  make  the  food  and  feed  situation 
worse,  we  have  reports  from  all  parts 
indicating  that  in  general  the  winter- 
planted  crops  have  suffered  severely 
from  flood  or  drouth  or  cold  or  pest 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
crops  being  planted  this  spring  are 
showing  the  effect  of  discouraging 
conditions — midwestern  sections  being 
unable  to  plant  in  time  on  account  of 
late,  cold,  wet  weather,  and  all  re- 
stricting production  due  to  great  pro- 
duction risks. 

Food  Shortage  Endangers  Democracy. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  reports  have 
come  in,  not  only  from  America  but 
from  foreign  food-producing  countries 
as  well,  we  have  wondered  and  trem- 
bled at  the  possibilities  ahead  when 
the  food  shortage  of  the  world  shall 
add  desperation  to  the  destructive  ele- 
ments that  have  been  striving  for  dis- 
order since  before  the  war  closed. 
The  high  cost  of  living  in  the  cities 
has  long  since  furnished  fuel  to  the 
conflagration  Lenine  has  boasted 
would  spread  the  world  around  from 
Russia.  Farmers  have  been  foolishly 
blamed  for  the  high  costs  of  living. 
Their  profits  have  been  magnified  in 
press  and  oratory;  yet  those  supposed 
profits  have  not  as  a  whole  attracted 
capital  nor  men  to  undertake  food 
production.  Rather  has  there  been  a 
rapid  exit  from  farming,  however 
profitable  or  profitless,  to  the  appar- 
ently more  satisfactory  city  life,  tend- 
ing strongly  to  disprove  the  supposed 
profitableness  of  farming,  and  adding 
fuel  to  the  firebrand  of  high  cost  of 
living. 

When  the  short  harvest  shall  come 
next  fall,  and  the  past  harvests  have 
disappeared  more  completely  than  con- 
sumers have  realized  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices  they  pay.  they  will  one 
day  waken  to  the  smallness  of  the  sup- 
plies that  must  feed  the  people  and 
livestock  until  another  harvest  can 
come. 

Shortage  Will  Mean  High  Prices. 

What  will  happen,  then?  Without 
enlarging  on  the  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  foodstuffs, 
feeds,  and  the  raw  materials  for  cloth- 
ing may  command  prices  beyond  the 
experiences  of  today. 

Who  will  get  those  prices?  Staple 
necessities  will  have  first  call  on  the 
markets.  The  producers  will  reap  a 
rich  reward  if  they  are  organized  to 
prevent  profiteering  en  route  to  the 
consumers.  Are  you  going  to  plant 
beans,  potatoes,  sorghum  cane,  grain 
sorghums,  sudan,  and  other  summer 
crops'  yet  able  to  mature,  if  planted 
where  moisture  is  obtainable?  With 
reduced  production  in  America  and 
leading  foreign  countries,  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  foodstuffs  seem  almost 
certain  to  be  very  high. 
Several  Summer  Crops  to  Re  Planted. 

"Beans,"  did  we  say?  California 
warehouses  bursting  with  old  beans, 


uave 


and  then  shall  we  say  plant  moral 
Better  authorities  than  the  writer  hen 

assured  us  that  beans  will  enrich 
owners  a  few  months  hence.  But 
really  is  a  care  to  be  taken  with  b 
for  the  best  informed  are  but  ]M 
gamblers  on  the  Asiatic  crop,  and  tie 
bean  grower  of  1920  will  ha*i 
gamble,  too.    It  is  true,  however, 
somewhat   comparable    labor  ci 
tions  exist  in  the  Orient,  and 
chances  are  not  all  unfavorabl 
American  producers.    With  the 
seasons'  lessons  in  mind,  all  le; 
American  bean-producing  States 
cut  their  proposed  acreage  one-fi 
to  one-half.    California  is  no  exi 
tion,  though  there  are  opportunl 
here  which  were  not  expected  ei 
in  the  season — all  based  on  d 
to  the  grain  crop.  Water  is  still 
able  to  irrigate  most  irrigable  h 
fields  preparatory  for  beans  or 
summer  crops.  Where  barley  has 
flooded  by  unexpected  rises  of  the 
ramento  River,  there  is  every  ri 
to  plant  beans,  grain  sorghums,  s 
grass.  Indian  corn,  etc.,  wherever 
will  do  well. 

Our  confidence  in  the  grain 
ghums  is  based  on  the  extra 
prices  of  barley  with  which  they 
stitute  as  stock  feed  in  Califortt 
bad  planting  season  in  the  Ami 
corn-belt  seems  likely  to  redin 
acreage  there  in  addition  to  wh 
labor    shortage   may  effect, 
corn  has  proved  a  good  product 
der  many  California  conditions 
moisture  is  available,  and  it 
sure  to  have  a  strong  market 
feed   and   food    scarcity  mate 
next  fall.    Sudan  grass  plan 
justified  by  the  present  and  impi 
hay  shortage;  for  dairymen  espi 
must  have  hay  which  will  be  s' 
by  far  this  season  than  last 

Good  authority  has  figured  thi 
world  production  of  sugar 
nearly  20  per  cent  less  in  1920 
was  in  1913;  while  at  the  same 
per  capita  consumption  of  s 
increased.  Sorghums  for  syrup 
tially  replace  sugar  will  be 
wherever  experience  and  m: 
are  available;  but  if  grown  for 
mercial  market,  the  market  sh 
assured  first.  It  is  fortunate, 
wine-grapes  may  help  the  sugar 
lem  during  the  coming  season. 

It  is  now  too  late  In  Califi 
plant  more  beets,  the  Japanei 
orers  of  Hawaiian  sugar  plani 
are  on  a  strike,  the  Cubans  ha" 
come  conscious  of  their  ability 
inate  a  sugar-hungry  world,  E 
beet-growing  is  yet  unable  to 
the  home  demand  though  it  used 
port  sugar,  and  our  own  beet 
has  been  discouraged  by  lac 
tariff.   Sugar  substitutes,  such 
ghum  and  grape  syrup  and  horn 
find  a  popular  market  next  falLj 

Potato  planting  in  the  United  Stat 
is  short,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  acr 
age  planted  is  handicapped  by  the  a 
of  any  old  seed  obtainable.  It  1<* 
like  a,,  continued  shortage  next  f» 
and  consumers  who  object  to  pot» 
prices  may  then  find  beans  not  n* 
cheaper. 

Downward  Revision  in  192L 

The  case  as  stated  above  appU 
only  to  1920.    We  are  informed 
those  high  in  business  councils  tl 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  approw 
ing    saturation    with  manufactui 
products.  Two  solutions  are  avallal 
We  must  seek  foreign  outlets  for  ' 
surplus,  or  see  many  of  our  industr 
curtail   production.     Both  solutii 
will  probably  come  into  play.   If  P 
duction  is  curtailed,  laborers  will 
thrown  out  of  employment,  the  la 
situation  on  the  farms  will  becc 
easier,  food  production  will  incre 
in  1921.  prices  of  manufactured  I 
ducts  will  have  to  come  down  wit 
reach  of  the  lessened  buying  capa> 
of  the  people,  and  the  return  tow 
normal  will  approach.   If  the  ban» 
of  America  handle  finance  and 
wisely,  such  return  will  come  witt 
serious    disturbances,    and  th«i 
awhile,  agriculture  may  prosper  ur 
lowered  costs  of  production. 
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PROTECTION  OFFENDS  MR. 
HllllS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  your 
editorials  of  May  1st  with  deep  dis- 
gust. You  certainly  pick  two  classes 
in  the  manufacturing  line  that  needs 
charity — sugar  and  woolen  goods. 
You  also  say  that  it  was  un-American 
to  take  their  graft  away  in  1913.  On 
my  mother's  side  the  family  has  been 
in  America  about  three  hundred  years. 
On  my  father's  side  we  are  newcomers 
and  not  quite  civilized  yet,  as  it  is 
only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  they  came  from  Ireland.  So, 
speaking  as  a  foreigner,  I  take  it  that 
what  you  mean  by  a  good  American 
is  a  cheap  skate,  who  must  be  sup- 
ported by  those  silly  enough  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  few  hens  and  apples,  but  I 
am  not  asking  pauper  support  and 
will  not  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  work 
for  myself.  I  may  have  to  come  to  it 
if  sugar  and  clothing  keep  going  up 
in  price,  but  I  am  able  to  keep  my 
nose  above  water  so  far. 

That  movement  of  the  farmers  in 
the  North  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
is  also  spreading  across  to  Canada, 
where  the  coming  election  will  be  be- 
tween the  farmers'  unions  and  the 
profiteers.  I  was  living  near  the  bor- 
der at  the  time  high  tariff  struck  that 
country.  The  cry  was  to  support  the 
infant  industries,  about  the  same  as 
it  was  here,  but  now  the  infants  have 
whiskers  and  threaten  to  kick  our 
heads  off  if  their  pap  is  taken  away. 

In  some  industries  the  unions  are 
strong  enough  to  get  their  share,  but 
you  will  find  that  in  the  past  the 
highest  protected  industries  paid  the 
lowest  wages,  such  as  cotton,  woollen 
and  leather  factories,  while  the  least 
protected  paid  the  highest,  such  as 
printing  and  building  trades.  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  farm  paper,  the  Press  is  as 
£ood  as  I  have  seen,  but  as  a  political 
sheet  it  is  bad. 

A  short  time  ago  you  said  that  the 
East,  such  as  Japan,  etc.,  would  take 
all  our  fruit,  and  what  I  want  to  know 
is  if  we  are  to  get  anything  in  ex- 
change. If  so,  we  must  take  what 
they  make  or  gTOW.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  dried  apples  in  this 
district  and  no  market.  Eggs  are 
about  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
while  manufactured  chicken  feeds  are 
20  per  cent  higher.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  ask  for  the  privilege  of  dipping 
into  other  people's  pockets  to  make 
up  the  difference.  We  would  not  get 
the  chance  if  we  did  ask,  but  we  must 
pay  to  support  shoe  factories  and 
sugar  lords.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
people  are  leaving  the  fawns?  But  the 
average  farmer  will  swallow  a  lot  of 
bunk  from  a  hot-air  lawyer  and  let 
them  do  the  business  for  him.  He  may 
wake  up  some  day.  Why  do  you  not 
do  something  to  encourage  the  rice 
farmer?  Rice  is  only  15  cents  a  lb. 
Give  us  another  50  per  cent  duty  on 
it.  I  could  say  more  on  some  other 
things,  but  perhaps  you  will  get  what 
I  am  driving  at.  J.  HILLIS. 

Sebastopol. 


ATOID  FRAUD  IN  BUYING  CANVAS. 


When  you  buy  a  cotton  picking- 
sack  or  a  canvas  cover  for  machinery 
or  a  tent,  do  you  know  by  the  marks 
on  it  what  its  size  and  weight  of 
material  really  are?  If  it  is  marked 
"8  oz."  duck,  how  much  cloth  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  eight  ounces?  It 
varies,  and  so  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  8-ounce  duck  varies.  Recent 
regulations  of  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  are  designed  to 
Indicate  plainly  to  the  purchaser  just 
what  he  is  buying.  Canvas  when  sold, 
offered,  or  exposed  for  sale,  must  be 
measured  by  yards  36  inches  long — no 
less,  irrespective  of  width.  When 
the  weight  is  declared,  the  basis  on 
which  the  weight  is  figured  is  also  to 
be  declared  or  marked  on  the  canvas. 
A  nine-foot  picking-bag  must  have  18 
lineal  feet  of  cloth  exclusive  of  straps. 
With  tents  and  canvas  covers  the  size 
stated  is  subject  only  to  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  hemming  and 
seaming.  Otherwise  fraud  is  commit- 
ted and  is  to  be  prosecuted  on  com- 
plaint with  proper  evidence.  The 
quality  of  the  ducking  also  has  stand- 
ard terms  whose  standard  meanings 
must  be  borne  out  in  the  quality  sold. 
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Sectional  View  Case  Steel  Built  Thresher 
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Look  for  the 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


Case  Threshers  Save  Your  Crop 

GOOD  threshing  is  the  climax  of  good  farming.  It's  what 
you  have  been  working  for  ever  since  you  began  pre- 
paring ground  for  seeding.  It's  just  as  important  as  fertile 
soil,  summer  showers  and  harvest  sunshine, — and  it's  up  to 
you.  If  you  do  not  own  a  Case  Thresher,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  employ  one. 

The  Case  Steel  Built  Thresher,  in  any  of  the  six  sizes  we 
manufacture,  is  the  machine  of  clean  threshing,  thorough 
separation,  perfect  cleaning  and  unequalled  saving. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  save  all  you  harvest.  You  can  do 
it  with  a  Case  Machine.  It  successfully  handles  Rice,  Flax, 
Peanuts,  Peas  and  Beans,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  Clover 
and  Alfalfa,  Millet,  Buckwheat,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Kaffir 
Corn,  Sorghum,  Broom  Grass  Speltz,  Hungarian  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Blue  Grass,  Milo  Maize,  Sudan  Grass  and  Feterita. 

After  passing  the  cylinder,  where  all  the  grain  is  threshed 
and  most  of  it  separated,  the  straw  is  shaken, — shaken — 
shaken; — 230  shakes  a  minute.  Note  the.  improved  straw- 
rack,  the  great  separating  surface  and  ample  space  for  straw. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Case  Steel  Built  Threshers  showing 
sizes  suitable  for  the  individual  farm  or  for  custom  threshing 
on  the  largest  scale. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.   V-5,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco: 
235  15th  St..  Phone  Park  4433 


Los  Angeles: 
164-8  North  Los  Angeles  St.   Phone  66437. 


/  -  aroid  confusion,  the  J.  I. 
CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE 
COMPANY  desires  to  have  it 
known  that  it  is  not  note  and 
never  has  been  interested  in, 
or  1n  any  way  connected  or 
affiliated  with  the  J.  J.  Case 
Plow  Works,  or  the.  Wallis 
Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  Jt, 
Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


TRADE  MARKS  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

POWER 


AND  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES- 

FARMING 


NOTE: 

We  want  the  public  to  know 
thai  our  plows  and  harrows  are 
NOT  the  Case  ploirn  and  har- 
rows made  by  the  J.  J,  Case 
Plow  Works  Co. 
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EIGHTH  EDITION 


"California  Fruits 


and 


How  to  Grow  Them" 


By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 


Every  fruit-grower,  as  well  as 
those  intending  to  plant,  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  standard  book  in  Horticul- 
ture. Prof.  Wickson  has  been 
busy  for  several  months  in  revis- 
ing the  eighth  edition  that  is  now 
ready. 


The  book  is  cloth  bound,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustarted,  on  good  paper. 
It  contains  over  500  pages  besides  il- 
lustrations. The  price  remains  the 
same  as  previous  editions — $3  per  copy 
postpaid. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS 


Pacific  Rural  Press/  Publisher 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Grain  Sorghums  on  Tulare  Lake 


Tulare  Lake  is  dry  now,  and  it  has 
been  dry  so  long  that  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  grain  is  planted  where  only 
water  may  be  seen  in  normal  seasons. 
Ordinarily  grain  on  the  lower  con- 
tours is  planted  with  mud  drills  in 
concentric  lines  following  the  water 
as  it  recedes  in  winter  and  spring. 
Grain  planted  last  June  made  a  good 
crop  here.  But  the  late  planting  is 
hazardous.  Several  concentric  lines 
of  levees  protect  areas  from  flood;  but 
there  are  probably  over  a  hundred 
square  miles  within  the  inmost  levees. 
When  Sierra  snows  melt  rapidly  in 
summer,  this  area  is  subject  to  over- 
flow. There  have  always  been  small 
acreages  of  grain  sorghums  on  the 
lowest  contours  exposed  in  May  and 
June,  much  of  it  being  planted  with 
mud  drills.  Last  season,  however,  the 
grain  sorghum  acreage  was  exten- 
sively increased,  as  instanced  by  the 
fact  that  a  score  of  outfits  averaged 
about  two  sections  (square  miles) 
each,  besides  the  smaller  plantings. 

C.  T.  Burr,  with  a  relative,  Robert 
Burr,  had  planted  milo  about  May  10 
at  the  inner  edge  of  the  small  grains, 
as  their  neighbors  did  on  several 
square  miles  around  the  newly  ex- 
posed edge  of  the  lakebed.  This  seed 
rotted  in  the  ground  and  replanting 
was  in  progress  early  in  June  on  the 
south,  east  and  west  sides  of  the  lake. 
The  Burrs  were  putting  in  half  a 
section  of  milo  and  half  a  section  of 
gyp  corn. 

The  cflrn  belt  was  two  or  three 
miles  deep,  extending  from  the  green 
grain  to  within  a  half-mile  of  the 
water.  We  were  told  that  an  automo- 
bile could  not  go  within  2%  miles  of 
the  water  on  account  of  the  mud.  Even 
at  the  Burr  planting,  the  rich  deep 
sediment  had  a  dry  checkered  crust 
three  or  four  inches  thick  overlying 
moist  soil,  which  became  water-bear- 
ing mud  at  two  feet  depth. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


Such  conditions  require  a  special- 
ized system  of  agriculture;  but  for- 
tunate is  he  who  can  get  land  here  on 
which  to  grow  a  crop— fortunate,  if 
Kings  River  does  not  spread  the  lake 
over  his  crop.  Nobody  plows  this 
land,  which  is  worked  up  with  disks 
and  weed  knives  if  allowed  to  get  that 
dry  before  planting. 

Mr.  Burr  and  a  very  few  others  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  corn  belt  were 
able  to  use  regular  planters  on  land 
that  had  been  disked  into  shape  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  the  earlier  plant- 
ing. He  said  that  most  people  were 
still  using  mud  drills. 

This  year,  as  we  learn  from  Thos. 
H.  Means,  who  has  considerable  en- 
gineering work  to  do  in  this  country, 
there  has  been  practically  no  use  for 
mud  drills  because  there  was  no  mud. 
Practically  all  of  the  lakebed  is  beir_„ 
farmed,  mostly  to  grain.  Some  of  this 
grain  was  irrigated  before  planting 
and  is  in  pretty  fair  shape.  On  the 
higher  levels,  where  rain  moisture  did 
not  reach  sub-moisture,  and  where  no 
irrigation  was  applied,  ,  the  grain 
which  showed  such  fine  prospects 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  is  burned  up  ; 
now. 

If  a  flood  of  more  than  five  or  six 
thousand  second-feet  shall  come  down 
Kings  River  any  time  now,  the  excess 
is  likely  to  go  into  the  lake  bed.  As< 
the  slope  is  only  a  few  inches  per 
mile,  it  takes  only  a  few  second  feet 
to  cover  a  large  territory  in  a  day. 
So  the  people  who  have  crops  in  the 
lowest  areas   are   afraid   of   floods. ; 
Those  higher  up  could  use  water  very 
profitably.    Where  the  grain  is  past' 
redemption,    it    could    be  irrigated^ 
plowed,  and  planted  for  a  good  grain < 
sorghum  crop.    It  may  be  that  theyJ 
could  use  so  much  of  the  flood  water 
as  to  save  the  crops  on  the  lowers 
levels  of  their  planting. 


Rice  Growing  Improves  Land 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


Grain  farming  has  made  the  soil 
dead.  Rice  is  making  it  alive  again. 
I  believe  that  what  we  take  out  of  land 
in  ten  years  of  grain  farming  we  re- 
place with  two  or  three  rice  crops. 
Grain  farming  exposes  the  soil  to 
summer  suns  which  burn  out  the 
humus  and  bacteria.  Rice  growing 
protects  the  land  from  the  summer 
sun.  It  adds  a  vast  amount  of  roots 
and  stubble  to  make  the  soil  mellow 
and  workable.  Grain  stubble  could 
be  burned,  off ;  but  rice  stubble  is  too 
wet  and  must  be  turned  under  to 
lighten  heavy  ground.  Rice  growing 
is  the  salvation  of  rotation  crops  fol- 
lowing it.  Barley  and  wheat  following 
rice  are  generally  good  crops.  The 
subsoil  is  filled  with  moisture,  the 
alkali  is  washed  out.  and  some  sort  of 
drainage  has  been  developed.  Barley 
can  be  planted  in  March  where  rice 
grew  the  previous  year.  Rice  profits 
enable  the  planter  to  develop  water, 
level  the  land,  and  put  it  into  shape 
for  crops  here  where  no  crops  have 
been  grown  for  15  years.  Grain  grow- 
ing alone  would  scarcely  justify  such 
improvements.  So  spoke  James  Mills 
of  Glenn  County,  displaying  his  inter- 
est in  the  crop  which  has  taken  the 
Sacramento  Valley  by  storm.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Mills  mentioned  one  piece 
of  land  which  rented  five  years  ago  at 
25  cents  per  acre.  Last  year,  in  rice, 
that  piece  yielded  its  owner  $55  per 
acre  as  a  fifth  share  of  the  crop;  and 
the  land  is  worth  $150  an  acre,  though 
adjoining  land  never  planted  to  rice 
recently  sold  at  $45  and  some  nearby 
sold  at  $35. 

One  field  owned  by  Mr.  Mills 
couldn't  be  worked  at  all  on  account 
of  clods,  but  rice  has  mellowed  it  so 
it  could  be  handled  with  an  eight  inch 
plow. 

One  field  pastured  15  or  20  years  has 
just  been  worked  up  for  rice.  Places 
where  the  plow  didn't  turn  it  over  are 
hard  like  cement.  Where  it  did  get 
harrowed  down,  a  light  rain  crusted 


the  surface  hard.  Clods  loft  are  like, 
chunks  of  cement.  Across  the  road 
is  a  field  whicli  has  had  rice  for  two- 
years.  Clods  thorn  crumbled  under 
one's  heel  and  the  soil  was  notably 
mellowed.  The  road  between  them 
was  white  with  alkali  last  spring. 
Later  on,  it  was  deeply  cracked  and  of 
yellow  color,  a  hard  soil  to  handle.  9 


WHEAT  TEICES  WILL  BE  HIG 


The  winter  wheat  crop  of  the  U. 
is  79.1%  of  normal  as  compared  wil 
100.5 To  a  year  ago  and  a  ten  years 
average  of  87.1%,  as  reported  May  10 
by  J.  E.  Rickards  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates.  Total  production 
is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  present 
conditions  at  484,647,000  bushels, 
which  is  a  third  less  than  last  year. 
In  California  about  656,040  acres  will 
be  harvested.  The  forecasted  produc- 
tion on  basis  of  present  conditions  is 
10,021,472  bushels  for  California, 
which  is  6.313,528  bushels  less  than 
was  produced  in  1919.  North  win 
lowered  the  general  condition  of  Cal 
fornia  wheat  11  points  during  April. 
We  already  hear  of  recent  great  dam- 
age to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  mid- 
Western  States,  and  we  also  hear  that 
instead  of  being  subject  to  price* 
based  on  wheat  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, that  continent  this  year  has 
not  enough  to  feed  its  own  population 
and  is  now  importing  from  the  U.  8. 
If  wheat  is  hard  to  move  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  we  can  blame  trans- 
portation difficulties  rather  than  any 
lack  of  world  demand. 


,th 


Following  a  three-aay  secret  session 
recently  closed,  the  Japanese  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  Honolulu  have  voted 
to  continue  the  strike  of  its  members 
in  the  sugar  cane  fields  of  the  island 
of  Oahu  for  another  thirty  days.  The 
strike  started  late  in  January  and 
followed  demands  by  the  federation 
for  increased  wages. 
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KILL    WATERGBASS  BEFORE 
PLANTING  RICE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

To  kill  watergrass  in  the  spring  be- 
fore planting  rice  is  the  object  of  an 
experiment  being  carried  out  by 
Christensen  and  Burmester  of  Glenn 
county.  To  sprout  all  watergrass 
seed  and  kill  the  plants  in  a  hurry  is 
the  idea.  The  field  received  drainage 
and  watergrass  seed  from  land  above 
it  last  year.  As  soon  as  water  warmed 
this  spring,  about  March  20,  it  was 
run  onto  the  foul  fields  and  held  five 
or  six  days  in  each  check.  The  water 
was  then  taken  off  and  exposure  to  the 
warm  sun  soon  sprouted  the  seeds  so 
that  about  the  middle  of  April  the 
field  was  green — entirely  covered  with 
watergrass.  To  plow  this  under 
would  not  kill  it,  but  while  the  ground 
was  soft  enough,  the  grass  tender,  and 
the  roots  not  too  deep,  it  was  double- 
disked  late  in  April.  It  will  be  double- 
disked  again,  rice  will  be  broadcasted, 
and  a  harrowing  will  cultivate  the 
watergrass  again  while  covering  the 
rice. 

The  Aikoku  variety,  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  Christensen 
and  Burmester  in  recent  years  is  the 
variety  to  use  here  because  it  matures 
with  a  short-growing  season.  The 
first  "flushing"  to  moisten  the  soil  so 
rice  will  sprout,  is  to  be  finished 
early  in  June.  The  experiment  is  be- 
ing tried  on  the  basis  of  previous  ex- 
perience. In  1918  the  same  land  was 
planted  to  Aikoku,  so  the  first  of  it 
was  irrigated  about  June  1  and  it 
produced  over  60  sacks  per  acre.  Last 
year  a  foul  field  was  partly  plowed 
and  partly  only  disked  in  spring  to 
kill  watergrass;  but  it  was  so  late  i£ 
could  not  be  left  long  enough  before 
planting.  Disking  gave  best  results. 


UNITED    STATES    GRADES  FOR 
ONIONS. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
recommended  the  grading  of  onions; 
but  its  proposed  grades  are  rather 
hard  to  understand.  U.  S.  Grade  No. 
1  includes  all  1*4  inches  or  greater 
in  diameter  free  from  doubles,  scul- 
lions, sprouts,  dirt,  or  injury,  with  5 
per  cent  tolerance  for  undersize  and 
5  per  cent  tolerance  for  all  other  de- 
fects. The  No.  1  grade  is  subdivided 
into  two  classes:  "Medium,"  which  in- 
cludes more  than  25  per  cent  of 
onions  1%  to  1%  inches  in  diameter; 
and  "Large."  which  includes  lots  in 
which  90  per  cent  are  over  2%  inches 
in  diameter  The  "Boiler"  grade  in- 
cludes those  with  requirements  sim- 
ilar to  No.  1  but  smaller  than  1%  and 
greater  than  %-inch  diameter.  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  2  includes  all  others.  We 
doubt  whether  the  trade  will  under- 
take to  follow  such' grading. 


"SACK  OF  PEAS"  NETS  68  POUNDS 
MINIMUM. 


We  have  seen  green  peas  packed  in 
ost  any  old  sack.  Poultry-feed  sacks 
requently    serve.    Sometimes  some 
acks  used  are  much  smaller  than 
thers.  Wherever  peas  are  sold  by  the 
ack,  their  minimum  net  weight  must 
e  68  pounds  as  announced  recently 
y  Supt.  Chas.  G.  Johnson  of  the  State 
spartment  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
his  does  not  prevent  the  sale  of  peas 
sacks  containing  more  than  68 
ounds,  nor  does  it  prevent  sale  of 
eas  in  any  quantity  by  net  weight, 
et  weight"  of  sacked  peas  means 
"ir  weight  after  deducting  that  of 
sack  and  the  vines  or  grass  which 
its  end  to  protect  the  peas.  At 
11,  of  course,  the  sack  does  not 
e. 


HAT  PRICES  WILL  CONTINUE 
HIGH. 


Sudan  grass  is  going  to  be  a  much 
leeded  feed  for  livestock  during  the 
oming  season  on  account  of  the  hay 
carcity  and  the  great  reduction  in 
lfalfa  acreage.  There  is  no  reason 
o  expect  lower  seasonal  prices  for 
ay  than  last  year.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
f  Crop  Estimates  announces,  May  10, 
dat  the  California  hay  acreage  to  be 
arvested  is  two  per  cent  less  for  tame 
ay  and  three  per  cent  less  for  wild 


hay;  while  its  condition  is  85  per  cent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  92  per 
cent  at  this  time  last  year.  Only  four 
per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  remains  on 
the  farms.  Sudan  grass  may  yet  be 
planted  where  there  is  moisture. 


HUGE  ONION  CROP. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp 
of  Riverside  county  estimates  that  it 
will  require  the  services  of  ten  in- 
spectors to  handle  the  record  onion 
crop  on  3,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coachella.  The  onions  will  begin  to 
move  early  in  May,  and  will  continue 
over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Mexican  labor  is  being  imported  to 
pull  and  cut  the  onions.  The  dealers 
have  assessed  themselves  half  a  cent  a 
crate  to  obtain  standardization  certifi- 
cation. 


A  SWAT  AT  THE  WINE  GRAPE. 


House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
bill  No.  7840,  taxing  wine  grapes  for 
juice-making  $32.00  per  ton,  and  2 
cents  per  gallon  on  all  non-alcoholic 
beverages  made  from  fruit  juice  is 
provided.  The  Senate  finance  commit- 
tee now  has  it  under  consideration. 
As  soon  as  final  actipn  is  taken  the 
bill  will  go  to  conference  and  then 
come  up  for  vote. 


An  Opportunity  to  Purchase 

A  DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP  AT  A 
SINGLE  SUCTION  PRICE 

The  Dow  Double  Suction  Vortrey  Pump 


BUILT  FOR 
HARD 

CONTINUOUS 
SERTICE 


BELTED  . 
OR 

MOTOR  DRIVEN 


Write 
for 

Bulletin 
101 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


DOW-HERRI  MAIN  CO. 


PLANT 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


.  S.  F.  SALES  ROOM 
142  HOWARD  STREET 


Allis-Chaliners 

FarmTradors 


Allis  -  Chalmers  for  Work 
and  Economy 

"O  ECORDS  from  owners  of  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  Farm 
■^Tractors,  show  an  average  fuel  consumption  of  slightly 
over  two  gallons  an  acre  plowing;  lowest  1%  gallons;  high- 
est 2%  gallons— nearly  all  used  kerosene. 

Plowing  depth  shows  6%  inches  the  average;  deepest  9 
inches;  most  shallow  5%  inches— nearly  all  pull  four  14- 
inch  bottoms. 

One  pulling  three  bottoms  reports  a  plowing  speed  of 
one-half  mile  in  nine  minutes,  plowing  seven  inches  deep. 


Read  these  statements 
taken  from  owners: 

"Can't  be  beat  for  road  work.  I 
grade  from  1%  to  2  miles  in  10  hours 
on  25  gallons  of  gasoline." 

"Certainly  is  fine  on  plowed  ground. 
You  can  scarcely  tell  where  the  rear 
wheels  go." 

"Using  an  Ottawa  C  Sheller  I 
threshed  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  last 
season." 

"I  use  my  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  with 
the  largest  size  McCormick  Cutter." 

"Pulling  an  Ottawa  C  Corn-Sheller, 
last  season  I  shelled  7,000  bushels  of 
corn." 

"It  has  plenty  of  power  to  grind  100 
bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour." 

"Have  pulled  a  corn-picker  together 
with  a  wagon,  husking  70  acres  of 
corn,  bringing  in  twelve  and  thirteen 
40-bushel  loads  in  a  day.  I  pulled 
this  load  on  high  gear." 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Division  ^Vsconsine 

For  65  years  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world 


Pacific  Coast 
Distributors  : 


H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.  Smith  Motor  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CaL  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Northwest  Tractor  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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BEET  CULTIVATOR 


The  frame  of  this  Cultivator 
is  made  of  one  continuous 
piece  of  hijfh  carbon  steel  with 
a  truss  connecting  it  to  the 
main  castings,  supporting  the 
two  steering  wheels.  This  con- 
struction makes  a  cultivator 
that  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  down  in  the  center,  and 
in  consequence  the  wheels  are 
always  in  line  and  under  easy- 
control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is 
from  the  same  quality  of  steel 


with  a  strong  arm  at  each  end 
which  connects  with  the  lifting 
rod,  allowing  no  chance  for  the 
frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the 
ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far 
enough  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows. 

The  foot  control  of  the  front 
wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turn- 
buckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is 
very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock 
is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  ex- 
cept on  the  turns.  An  important 
item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that 
the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel 
points  and  all  repair  parta  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Our  Booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Rillefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Simla  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OTT/MrA  FNGINES 

Belter^Bnilt— Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  and  Gas 

Easy  to  Btart  —  easy  to  operate.     Fewer  parta  to 

adjust.  Uses  less  fuel.   Lowest  price  for  highest  quality  encine. 
Reliable,  even  power  always  at  any  minute.  Each  Bize  20J6  to 
DOS*  surplus  power.  U3e  cheapest  fuel  withoutmakinirany 
changes  on  engine.   Utmost  durability.   Very  latest  design 
More  sizes  to  choose  f  rom— 2, 8.  4.  6,  6,7,8,9. 10. 12.  IS  and  & 
horse-power.  Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Kig  Styles. 

Direct  Front       90  Days  Trial 
Factory 


Let  us  skip  you 
an  safci'ino  to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  you  pay 
for  it.   I  make  the  price  low 
—cash  or  easy  terms.  Thou 
sands  of  shopmen  and  farmers  in 
every  section  of  America  prefer  t' 
OTTAWA  Engine  because  it  delivers  lowest 
cost  power.  GEO.  E.  LONG..F 

Easy  to  understand  engines 
after  yo«  read  it.  Gives 
present  prices  and  10-year  gu>"^"'*ec.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  8114  King  St.,    Ottawa,  Kans. 


Book  Free 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


t 


Yon  Want  It— Save  Too  fl5  to  $500. 

Any  Style  -SUtionmry.  l*orfj.bl«  or  Saw  RUr.  Any 
2.  8.  £  6,  8,12,16,  22  or  SO  H-P.  Cwh  crF.wi 
arms.  BOSCH  urmLioa  on  orcUr.  Cat*Jo«*  FKF.K.  ■ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

9Hi>C>  Oakland  Ave.  £366 Empire  Bl< 

lUntaaCity,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Second-Crop  Bean  Irrigation. 

Beans  are  irrigated  by  flooding  in 
low  checks  averaging  half  an  acre 
about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad 
on  the  ranch  of  R.  H.  Frazer  in  Stan- 
islaus county.  Care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised not  to  use  too  much  water  or 
to  hold  it  too  long  on  the  beans.  The 
soil  here  is  a  sandy  loam.  Water  is 
out  of  sight  within  two  hours.  Be- 
cause it  subirrigates  considerably,  only 
the  higher  checks  are  irrigated,  for 
fear  of  giving  the  lower  checks  too 
much.  With  a  head  of  20  second-feet 
water  is  shut  off  from  a  check  when 
it  has  run  half  or  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  On  heavy  land,  greater  care 
would  be  exercised  to  avoid  water 
standing  long  on  the  surface,  which 
would  scald  the  plants.  The  beans 
are  generally  planted  in  early  June 
after  grain  is  cut:  and  they  can  be 
irrigated  any  time  before  blooming, 
even  in  July.  They  should  have 
water  when  or  before  they  turn  a  dark 
green  color. 

Cantaloupe  Irrigation  Unsatisfactory. 

Cantaloupe  irrigation  was  tried 
rather  extensively  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict last  year,  and  it  seems  to  have 
produced  an  unfavorable  impression. 
Furrow  irrigation  is  pronounced  a 
failure.  Blossoms  dropped  as  soon  as 
the  vines  were  irrigated  (possibly  due 
also  to  disease)  and  cultivation  neces- 
sary to'avoid  crusting  the  ground  was 
impracticable  after  the  vines  began 
to  run,  partly  because  it  disturbs  the 
far-flung  root  systems.  Subirrigation 
from  alfalfa  ditches  seems  to  have 
avoided  these  objections;  but  deliber- 
ate subirrigation  of  the  cantaloupes 
by  holding  water  at  a  constant  level 
in  a  lateral  every  fourth  or  fifth  row 
seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  claimed  that  irrigation  diluted  the 
•••mtaloupe  flavor  too  much. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Rotted. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sweet  potatoes  rotted  in  1919  because 
of  improper  storage,  as  stated  by  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Mere- 
dith before  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, April  28.  Specialists  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  de- 
veloped a  storage  house  that  reduced 
the  loss  from  50  per  cent,  where  earth- 
bank  storage  was  used,  to  2  per  cent 
where  the  new  system  was  used. 
More  than  600  such  storage  houses 
were  erected — enough  to  take  care  of 
about  9  per  cent  of  the  sweet  potatoes 


stored  every  year.  Then  educational 
work  was  discontinued,  due  to  de- 
crease in  appropriations. 

Latest  Figures  on  Alfalfa  Acreage. 

Some  interesting  figures  on  alfalfa 
acreage  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for 
California.  Their  figures  issued  Aug- 
ust 8,  1919,  showed  estimated  acre- 
age by  counties,  but  they  hoped  then 
to  issue  revised  figures  based  on  as- 
sesors'  reports.  The  earlier  figures 
put  Imperial  first  with  125,000  acres, 
but  Imperial's  acreage  has  shrunk  to 
96,140  by  the  later  figures.  Tulare 
leads  with  102,360  acres.  Imperial  is 
second  and  Merced  third.  There  were 
still  more  than  a  million  acres  of  al- 
falfa in  the  State  when  the  assessor's 
figures  were  obtained. 

Farmers'  Union  Picnic  Great  Success. 

The  May-Day  picnic  to  which  the 
Stanislaus  County  Farmers'  Union  in- 
vited the  farmers  of  that  county  was 
a  tremendous  success,  as  reported  by 
President  C.  W.  Blabon.  Farmers 
gathered  in  Modesto  in  the  morning 
and  it  is  estimated  that  500  automo- 
biles, each  bearing  a  Farmers'  Union 
banner,  were  included  in  the  parade 
which  proceeded  to  the  picnic  grounds 
on  Tuolumne  river  for  lunch,  games, 
speeches,  etc.  The  seventeen  locals 
comprising  the  organization  each  had 
its  banner  flying  and  movie  pictures 
were  taken  to  reproduce  throughout! 
the  State. 

Cotton  Lost  for  Lack  of  Storage. 

Between  $50,000,000  and  $75,000,000 
are  lost  every  year  because  baled  cot-  I 
ton  is  left  out  in  the  weather  instead 
of  being  pifcperly  warehoused,  accord- 
ing to  E.  T.  Meredith,  U.  S.  Secretary*! 
of  Agriculture.  Losses  found  in  an  in- 
vestigation   ranged    from    $8.80  to! 
$100.48  per  bale.    Part  of  the  damage 
was  due  to  rain  and  part  to  losses  in 
other  ways;  but  at  present  prices  it 
should  be  reduced. 
Selling  Trash  as  Carrots. 

A  hundred  and  fifty-one  sacks  of 
carrots  recently  sent  to  the  Sacramento 
market  contained  214  tons  of  trash 
and  immature  carrots,  which  wore,  ex-: 
pected  to  bring  the  producers  5  cents 
per  pound.  The  entire  lot  was  ora 
dered  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
F.  C.  Brosius  fo  be  repacked  to  comfl 
ply  with  the  standardization  law.  The 
trash  and  immature  stuff  were  con- 
demned. 


More  Rice  with  Less  Water 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing'  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CRESOLITE 

Stay  cleared.  Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process.  . 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAH  RS,  Loom  Is,  Cal. 


With  a  big  increase  in  rice  acreage 
in  the  driest  year  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  one  common  practice  must  be 
cut  out.  That  practice  has  had  many 
forms  and  now  is  the  time  to  recog- 
nize and  behead  the  monster.  The 
available  water  would  irrigate  nearly 
double  the  acreage  which  has  hereto- 
fore seemed  to  require  tie  same 
amount. 

Elimination  of  waste  is  the  big 
problem  this  year,  and"  it  can  be 
largely  solved  very  easily.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  at  least  partially  solved  or  the 
delinquents  will  find,  their  water  shut 
off  entirely.  Rice  to  make  the  best 
crop  must  stand  in  water  averaging 


Don't  Waste  Water  —  You  Can't  Afford  To 

Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  It.  No  levelling,  no  ditching. 
No  grading.  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS  PRESSURE — four  thicknesses 
of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam.    Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  yon  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


about  six  inches  deep  for  three  or 
four  months.  That  water  must  be 
kept  moving.  It  is  confined  within 
border-levees  of  loose  dirt  hastily 
thrown  up — but  it  is  not  always  con- 
fined. The  levoes  break.  Seepage  is 
excessive  where  deep-water  channels 
border  a  rice  field.  Evaporation  in  the 
hot  temperatures  and  hot  winds  of 
summer  is  beyond  reason  from  hare 
spots  in  rice  fields  where  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  there  is  a  poor  stand, 
i  Deliberate  drainage  of  excessive  quan- 
tities of  water  may  not  be  criminal  in 
ordinary  times,  except  as  it  damages 
lower  land,  but  it  borders  on  crime 
this  season. 

Excessive  seepage  en  route  to  rice 
fields  is  encouraged  by  weeds  or 
trash  in  the  ditches  and  by  gopher 
boles.  Whatever  impedes  the  flow  of 
water  reduces  its  volume  delivered  at 
the  check.  Weeds  make  rice-water  too 
expensive,  but  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  on  the  ditches. 

Except  where  there  is  a  chemical 
certainty  that  water  drained  from  one 
field  has  picked  up  too  much  alkali  to 
permit  its  use  again,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic patriotic  necessity  for  the  samt 
water  to  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
carrying  it  by  flumes  where  necessary 
from  one  field  to  another.  Otherwise, 
many  rice  growers  may  find  one  day. 
|  when  the  rice  has  started  to  head  out, 
I  that  not  enough  water  is  left  to  fill 
;  the  kernels  in  the  heads. 
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Trailers  Protect  County  from  Fire. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Santa  Barbara 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Santa 
Barbara  County  Branch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association,  co-op- 
erating, are  installing  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus in  each  locality  in  the  county 
for  the  coming  season.  This  appar- 
atus will  consist  of  fourteen  two- 
wheeled  trailers,  each  trailer  equipped 
with  six  standard  chemical  fire  extin- 
guishers, sixty  recharges  for  same,  six 
three-gallon  fire  buckets,  six  shovels, 
and  five  five-gallon  milk  cans.  The 
Farm  Centers  in  each  locality  will 
act  as  custodians  of  the  apparatus, 
arranging  for  fire-fighting  crews, 
which  will  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  operation  of  the  extinguishers, 
and  be  ready  to  act  on  short  notice  in 
case  of  fire.  The  idea  is  to  hitch  a 
trailer  to  the  first  automobile  that 
comes  along  after  an  alarm  is  given. 
Bumper  crops  of  grain  in  the  county 
this  year,  together  with  abundant 
feed  on  the  range,  make  this  equip- 
ment essential.  To  further  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 


camp-fires  along  the  highway,  definite 
camping  sites  are  now  being  located 
at  convenient  distances  along  the 
highway  and  will  be  provided  with 
water  and  also  adequately  protected 
with  fire  breaks.  An  ordinance  will 
be  passed  prohibiting  persons  from 
building  fires  along  highways  at  other 
than  the  regularly  designated  camping 
sites. — Eugene  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  S. 
B.  Co.,  Branch  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association. 
Babcock  Test  Apparatus  Furnished. 

It  costs  something  to  get  a  Babcock 
tester  to  tell  the  proportion  of  butter- 
fat  contained  in  milk,  and  it  takes  a 
little  study  to  learn  how  to  work  it. 
There  are  always  dairymen  who  think 
the  creamery  or  condensary  or  cheese 
factory  is  giving  them  incorrect  tests. 
There  is  generally  no  satisfactory 
way  for  the  individual  dairyman  to 
be  sure  of  this,  yet  it  is  often  a  sore 
point.  The  Alpine  condensary  in  Gon- 
zales seems  to  have  done  all  it  could 
to  remove  such  suspicion.  In  its  con- 
tracts for  milk,  provision  is  made  that 
dairymen  may  employ  a  tester  to  work 
along  with  the  Alpine  tester.  But, 
says  the  dairyman,  suppose  our  tester 
gets  crooked?  So  the  Alpine  has  in- 
stalled a  Babcock  tester,  with  all  sup- 
plies and  apparatus,  in  a  room  to  be 
entered  from  outside  under  no  surveil- 
lance, where  dairymen  may  at  any 
time  test  their  own  milk.  All  that  re- 
mains is  for  them  to  learn  how,  pre- 
ferably at  the  University  Farm  Short 
Course  at  Davis. 
SeediDg  Rice  with  Tractor. 

Whether  to  seed  rice  with  a  tractor 
or  with  two  horses  covering  the  same 
acreage  per  day  depends  on  whether 
the  planter  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  of  drilling.  We  recently 
observed  a  tractor  busy  drilling  rice 


The 


Does  your  belt  separate?  Do  the  plies  pull 
apart  and  ravel  at  the  edges?  A  "TEST 
SPECIAL"  won't.  A  "TEST  SPECIAL"  rubber 
belt  is  guaranteed  not  to  separate  in  plies.  We 
return  your  money  if  it  does. 

"TEST  SPECIAL"  is  made  to  meet  the  hardest 
usages  of  the  farm  or  factory.  It  will  render  you 
greater  service  than  any  other  rubber  belt  made. 
We  guarantee  it. 

See  your  Dealer. 

Any  Dealer  anywhere  can  buy  "TEST 
SPECIAL." 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.  P.  M.  and 
diameter  of  the  driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley 
and  distance  between  center  of  same;  also  give 
the  rated  horsepower  of  your  motor  or  engine,  and 
name  kind  of  machinery  you  are  operating.  We 
will  reply  immediately  giving  you  our  recom- 
mendation as  to  kind  of  belt  to  use. 


Write  today. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 
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in  northern  Yolo  county,  24  feet  at 
once,  while  on  the  same  trip  we  ob- 
served a  farmer  with  a  two-horse 
wagon  broadcasting  a  strip  nearly  as 
wide.  But  a  better  stand  may  easily 
pay  100  per  cent  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  extra  power  required  for  the 
drills.  The  tractor  was  pulling  two 
twelve-foot  disk  drills,  both  hitched 
to  a  4x8-inch  evener. 

Airplane  to  Scare  Dncks. 

"We  expect  to  have  an  airplane  this 
season  to  scare  the  ducks  out  of  our 
rice,"  said  C.  Burmester  of  Glenn 
county  recently.  Shooting  and  rockets 
scare  the  birds,  but  for  a  real  scare 
you  should  go  up  in  an  airplane,  as 
I  did  last  fall,  and  take  a  nose  dive 
toward  an  open  place  in  the  rice 
where  ducks  are  feeding.  That  scares 
them  wholesale  and  permanently  for 
the  season.  One  ranch  could  buy  an 
airplane  with  rice  that  the  ducks  eat, 
but  a  whole  district  should  combine  to 
pay  costs  of  operation.  One  machine 
might  keep  ducks  out  of  a  whole 
country. 

Los  Angeles  County  Motorized. 

Practically  nothing  is  moved  in  Los 
Angeles  county  by  rail  for  distances 
less  than  50  miles,  as  stated  by  L.  A. 
Nares  recently.  Almost  everything  is 
moved  by  motor  truck  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  car  shortage  and  other  diffi- 
culties involved  in  rail  shipment,  but 
also  because  of  the  greater  mobility  of 
the  trucks  which  deliver  at  destina- 
tion without  rehandling.  Mr.  Dodge 
of  the  southern  metropolis  says  that 
Los  Angeles  county  has  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  population  of  Califor- 


nia, and  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  all  the  automobiles  in  the 

State. 

Pumps  Nearly  Pay  for  Land. 

At  50  to  60  feet  there  is  plenty  of 
water  for  a  six-inch  pump  almost  any- 
where around  Williams  in  Colusa 
county,  according  to  J.  L.  Mendenhall, 
one  of  the  first  pump  irrigators  in  that 
country.  The  profits  from  using  pump 
irrigation  are  illustrated  by  one  man 
who  has  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
200  acres  of  grain.  He  got  two  cut- 
tings of  hay  and  over  $1000  worth  of 
seed  from  the  twenty  acres.  This  is 
more  than  he  made  from  the  two  hun- 
dred acres  the  same  season.  It 
wouldn't  take  long  to  pay  for  the  land 
by  growing  irrigated  alfalfa  there. 
Horses  Lose  Time  in  Plowing. 

Eight  hordes  pull  three  plows  for  J. 
C.  Lars  en,  who  farms  about  600  acres 
in  the  heavy  hill  soil  of  southern  Napa 
county.  Mr.  Larsen  also  uses  two 
tractors,  one  of  which  matches  the 
eight  horses  in  number  of  plows 
pulled.  But  the  horse-plow  quits 
twenty  minutes  early  in  order  to  get 
the  horses  fed,  and  the  tractor  plows 
over  half  an  acre  in  that  time. 
Double  Threshing  Saved  Eice. 

One  threshing  machine  in  northern 
Colusa  county  last  fall  received  the 
rice  straw  directly  as  it  came  from 
another,  and  is  reported  to  have  saved 
800  sacks  per  day  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  burned  in  the  straw- 
pile.  It  required  only  two  extra  men, 
one  to  tend  the  machine  and  one  to 
sew  sacks.  There  will  be  more  of  this 
double  threshing  next  season. 


No  Slip  Between 
Sickle  L.  and  Sack 


cCORMICK 


BROAD  acres  of  ripe  grain  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon;  hot,  stifling  winds  fanning  the  fields; 
a  scorching  sun  beating  down  from  cloudless 
skies,  drying  the  heavily  laden  heads  of  grain  and 
splitting  the  inclosing   husks  of  the  prime,  fat 
kernels.    Grain  must  be  cut  in  a  hurry ! 

A  flock  of  binders  rushed  into  the  fields!  An  army 
of  fly-by-night  harvest  hands  summoned  to  support  the 
binders  and  feed  the  waiting  thresher.  Old  Sol  trying 
his  durndest  to  beat  you  to  it — shelling  a  few  kernels 
of  grain  from  every  head  of  grain  at  each  toss  of  a 
bundle  between  binder  and  thresher.  (There's  many 
a  slip  between  binder  sickle  and  thresher  cylinder!) 
Just  a  little  word  picture  but  — 

That's  the  kind  of  an  experience  that  gives  the 
farmer  of  the  West  a  full  and  complete  appreciation 
of  the  light  combines  —  Deering  and  McCormick 
Harvester-Threshers.  They  are  the  dry- weather 
crop  savers  —  harvest,  thresh,  clean  and  sack  the 
grain  as  a  one-unit  operation.  There  is  no  slip 
between  sickle  and  sack! 

Write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin 
of  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  one  of  the  branch 
houses  listed  below.  A  complete  descriptive 
harvester-thresher  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to 
you  in  return  for  your  trouble. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

(iNCOftFOftATID) 

BiUinfrs,  Mont.  Cheyenne,  Wvo.         Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 

Los  Angele*,  Cal.  Fort  I  -nd.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Holstein  Bull  Sale  Supreme 

BY  THE 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AT  MODESTO,  THURSDAY,  MAY  27TH 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  SERVICE  BULLS 

Sons  of  the  following  noted  sires  will  be  in  the  offering: 

Sir  Johanna  De  Kul  Rag  Apple,  a  41  lb.  bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  Prince  Blake 
Walker,  Chlmacum  Wayne  Woodcraft,  Lone  Oak  Terzool  Korndyke,  Haxelwood  Posch 
Orrasby,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  King  Korndyke  Ilengerveld  Ormsby  7th,  and  King 
Korndyke  Aaggle'H  Fayne.  A  double  grandson  of  the  $50,000  bull.  King  Segis  Pont  lac 
Alcartra.    A  full  brother  of  the  World's  Record  2-year-old  heifer. 

Every  bull  In  tills  sale  has  been  carefully  selected  for 
PRODUCTION,     BREEDING     AND  INDIVIDUALITY 


Sale  in  Barn  next  to  Modesto  Veterinary  Hospital. 

„     Write  for  Catalogues  to 

E.  M.  MORROW, 

Secretory  Stanislaus  Holstein  Breeders'  Association, 
Modesto,  California. 


Sole  Beguis  at  1  p.  m. 


Auctioneers: 
CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK, 
M  odesto 


Consignment  Extraordinary 

Bully 
Bulls 

No.  1  out  of  dam 
with  record  20.38  lbs. 
In  7  days.  . 

No.  3  out  of  dam 
with  record  24.26  lbs. 
in  7  days. 

No.  3  out  of  dam 
with  22.32  lbs.  in  7 
days. 


All  three  sired  by  our  Grand  Champion  herd  bull. 

KIN(i  KORNDYKE  HENGEBVKLS  ORMSBY  7TH 
No.  4  is  out  of  the  18-lb.  2-year-old  daughter  of  our 
senior  herd  sire,  and  sired  by  our  junior  herd  sire.  King 
Korndyke  Aaegie  Fayne,  whose  0  nearest  dams  averaged 
30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  His  dam  milked  33.28  Ids.  in 
7  days,  and  is  a  sister  to  the  World  Record  2-year-old 
who  made  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  1  year. 

BUY  THEM  AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE  AT  MODESTO 
SALE,  MAY  27 

K0UNIAS  REGISTERED  STOCK  FARMS 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  TO  THE  MODESTO  BULL  SALE 
A  Fall  Brother  of  the  World's  Record  Cow 

Belle  Faskie  DeKol  Witkop 

who  holds  the  world's  record  for  a  junior  2-year-old,  8  months  after 
calving,  and  who  has  just  completed  a  7-day  record  of  28.38  lbs.  butter 
from  756  lbs.  milk  and  a  30-day  record  of*  117.5  lbs.  butter  from 

3036.4  lbs.  milk. 

Also  a  son  of  our  great  herd  sire 

Segis  Pontiac  DeKol  Dutch 

Whose  3  nearest  dams  have  records 
averaging  over  1000  lbs.  butter  in  1  year. 

For  private  sale.  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  by  Segis  Pontiac  DeKol  Dutch, 
out  of  A.  E.  O.  dams,  with  records  up  to  32  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


FREEMAN  and  EDWARDS 


MODESTO,  CAL. 


WILL  BREED  PROFITS  INTO  YOUR  HERD 

I  am  consigning  to  the  Bull  Sale  at  Modesto.  M:iv  27th.  a  grandson 
ol  COLANTHA  PONTIAC  AAG<iIE,  out  of  a  171b.  dam;  and  also  a 
young  bull  whose  dam  made  304  lbs.  fat  from  9971  lbs.  milk  in 
the   Stanislaus   Cow-Testing  Competition. 


E.  I'KTKIU'OSTEN, 


HUGHSON,  CAL, 


ARE  THEY  GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  YOUR  HERD? 

No.  1 — A  6on  of  Melba  Zenobia  Pontiac— 19.65  lbs.  in  7  days,  and  sired  by  El  Prado 
Wayne  Colantha,  a  30-lb.  bull.    Ready  for  service. 
No.  2 — a  yearling  son  of  a  20-lb.  2-year-old. 
No.  3 — A  grandson  of  Prince  Gclsche  Walker. 
All  have  good  production,  breeding  and  good  individuality 
Buy  them  for  what  they  are  worth  to  you  at  Modesto,  May  27th 


II.  E.  COBJTWELL, 


MODESTO 


Great  Chance  to  Buy  Holstein  Sires 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


BeUe  Faskie  De  Kol  Witkop,  28.38  lbs.  butter,  766  lbs.  milk  In  7  days  and  117.6  lbs. 
butter  from  8115.1  lbs.  milk  Inj  30  days  as  a  Junlor-three-year-old.    This  cew,  the  property 
of  £,  E.  Freeman,  Modesto,  Is  a  full  sister  of  the  bulls  offered  In  the  coming  Holstein 
bull  sale  at  that  place. 


The  Stanislaus  County  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  announce  a  sale 
of  some  26  bulls,  to  be  held  at  Modesto 
on  May  27th. 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  lot  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  here  is  to 
be  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  buy 
young  bulls  ready  for  service,  by 
really  great  sires  and  out  of  cows  with 
good  production  records.  It  is  not 
often  that  so  many  fine  bulls,  just  of 
service  age,  are  offered  at  auction,  and 
it  will  not  take  long  to  sell  them  if 
dairymen  and  breeders  realize  in  time 


what  is  coming  off. 

There  is  a  farm  bureau  drive  on  now 
for  purebred  sires  for  high-grade 
herds.  The  terms  offered  by  the  Mo- 
desto breeders  are  so  literal  that  any 
dairyman  with  a  good  string  of  cow* 
could  well  afford  to  bra  against  breed- 
ers and  buy  in  a  sire  at  this  Modesto 
sale.  A  really  good  herd  sire  may 
make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  The  day  for  feeding  poor 
cows  has  gone  by  for  those  who  ex- 
pect to  stay  in  the  dairy  business  and 
prosper. 


FLX  EEPELLENTS. 


Twenty  years  ago,  more  or  less, 
livestock  men  commenced  to  buy  pro- 
prietary preparations  placed  on  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  attacks  of  flies  and  mosquitoes 
when  applied  as  a  spray  on  horses  and 
dairy  cows.  Some  of  these  prepara- 
tions had  merit,  but  some  were  of 
little  value.  In  late  years  the  pro- 
prietary sprays  have  been  replaced  to 
ascertain  extent  by  sprays  prepared 
after  formulas  furnished  by  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  agricultural 
papers. 

It  is  approaching  the  fly  and  mos- 
quito season,  and  several  formulae  are 
hereby  published  that  are  worthy  try- 
ins  by  those  who  wish  to  compound 
their  own  repellent. 

The  following  is  given  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman:  4%  quarts  coal  tar  dip, 
4%  quarts  fish  oil,  3  quarts  coal  oil, 
3  quarts  whale  oil  and  1%  quarts  oil 
of  tar.  Dissolve  3  lbs.  of  laundry  soap 
in  water  and  add  the  above  ingredi- 
ents. Then  dilute  the  mixture  with 
enough  warm  soft  water  to  bring  the 
total  to  30  gallons.  It  is  said  this 
spray  will  not  cause  harsh  coats  of 


hair  in  cattle.  Spray  twice  a  day  but 
not  just  at  milking  time. 

A  spray  for  horses  is  suggested  by 
the  Dupont  De  Nemours  Co.,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  follow :  Oil  of  bay  ber- 
ries 5  parts,  naphthalene  10  parts, 
ether  16  parts,  methylated  spirit,  60 
parts.  Apply  very  lightly  when 
needed. 

Another  published  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  applied 
twice  a  week  with  a  brush.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  following  easily  procured 
materials:  Common  laundry  soap  1 
lb.,  soft  water  4  gallons,  crude  petro- 
leum 1  gallon,  powdered  naphthalene  4 
ozs.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water 
and  the  naphthalene  in  the  crude  oil. 
Mix  the  two  compounds  and  agitate 
vigorously  for  15  minutes,  or  until  a 
good  emulsion  is  formed. 


Secretary  J.  B.  Newsom  of  the  Cattle 
Protection  Office,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  the  following 
!  prosecutions  in  Los  Angeles  county: 
i  R.  L.  Bliss,  charged  with  slaughter- 
ing without  inspection,  fined  $200,  or 
200  days  in  jail;  Frank  La  Salle, 
branding  with  unrecorded  brand,  fined 
$100,  or  100  days  in  jail. 


Lonoak  Stock  Farm 

Consigning  Stanislaus  Co.  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association  Bull  Sale  at  Modesto,  May  27th. 

3  BULLS  FIT  TO  HEAD  ANY  GOOD  HERD 

NT0.  1 — Sired  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
a  31-11).  COW. 

N'O.  2 — Sired  by  Lonoak  Terzool  Korndyke,  my  32-lb.  herd  sire,  and  out  of 
a  -  I -lb.  dam. 

>*0.  3 — A  grandson  of  a  31-lb.  cow  and  sired  by  Lonoak  Terzool  Bicks, 

whose  dam  made  32.70  lbs.  in  7  days. 

They  are  outstanding  individuals  and  ready  to  go  to  work  in  year  herd. 

Come  to  the  sale  and  set  your  price  on  them. 


J.  W.  BEINOIT,  Prop. 


MODESTO, 


CALIFORNIA 
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A  COMING  SALE  OF  GREAT 
SHORTHORNS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  Short- 
horn breed,  a  walk  along  the  line-up 
I  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  intended 
J  for  the  auction  at  Caledonia  Farms, 
West  Sacramento,  on  May  27th,  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellent type  of  the  animals  in  the  of- 
fering. 

The  cows,  while  not  in  what  is 
called  "show  shape,"  are  in  a  very 
thrifty  condition,  and  the  calves  at 
foot  look  good,  fine  enough  to  go  any- 
where, which  is  an  indication  that 
(the  dams  are  most  excellent  breeders 
land  the  profitable  kind  to  buy. 

The  calves  are  from  the  herd  sires 
Gainsford  Matchless,  Imp.  Caledonia 
land  Pine  Grove  King,  of  which  there 
lare  none  better.  Most  of  the  older 
(calves  are  sired  by  the  last  mentioned 
Jbull  and  are  a  most  excellent  lot,  hav- 
Jing  the  straight  lines,  well-sprung 
ribs  and  deep  bodies,  so  much  sought 
jafter  in  the  young  calf. 

Among  the  cows,  Signet's  Memory 
7th  is  a  beautiful  roan  with  a  cracker- 
jack  heifer  of  the  same  color  by  Pine 
Grove  King,  that  ought  to  attract  the 
Jattention  of  all  bidders. 

King's  Memory  12th  is  another  red 
Iroan  cow  that  has  plenty  of  size  and 
still  lots  of  quality. 

Four  females  by  Glenbrook's  Mar- 
quis will  attract  bids  if  Shorthorn 
conformation  and  characteristics  count 
Ifor  anything.  One  of  the  four,  Glen- 
jbrook's  Memory  30th,  is  a  cow  of  much 
•substance  and  quality,  with  all  indica- 
tions of  a  great  breeder.  A  Duchess 
I  of  Gloster  cow  has  a  calf  by  Pine 
Grove  King  and  has  been  rebred  to 
Imp.  Caledonia.  The  calf  at  foot  is 
an  exceptionally  good  one  and  should 
help  bring  this  lot  up  near  the  top. 

Taken  altogether  the  offering  is  a 
Igreat  one  and  those  who  want  Short- 
horn females  should  not  overlook  this 
chance  to  get  cows  that  if  bred  to 
(good  Scotch  bulls  will  produce  stock 
|good  enough  for  anyone  anywhere. 
I  Andy  Simpson,  the  head  herdsman, 
jhas  his  hands  full  just  at  present  get- 
jting  the  stock  in  shape  for  the  sale, 
jbut  "leave  it  to  Andy" — he  will  have 
rem  in  shape  if  any  one  can. 


CATTLEMEN  AND  PACKERS  MEET. 


LEEMAN    &    KILGORE  HOLSTEIN 
SALE. 


An  average  over  all  of  $444  plus  is 
perhaps  at  first  thought  not  a  particu- 
larly high  average,  but  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  15  of  the  66 
head  sold  were  bull  calves  and  13 
heifer  calves,  it  does  not  seem  a  low 
average. 

The  mature  females  brought  an  av- 
erage of  $444  plus  with  the  top  cow, 
Miss  Gelsche  Walker  Korndyke,  going 
to  R.  Stevens  of  Stockton  for  $1125, 
Merci  Pauline  Burke  De  Kol  with  a  7- 
day  butter  record  of  29.19  lbs.  going 
to  R.  L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  for  $900, 
and  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  getting 
Molly  De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead  for  $895. 

The  heifers  averaged  $389,  with  two 
of  them  sired  by  King  Mead  of  River- 
side going  to  W.  J.  Higdon  for  $1350 
and  $1100,  respectively,  and  also  top- 
ping the  sale. 

The  top  bull  was  a  November  calf 
sired  by  King  Morco  Alcartra  and  out 
of  Miss  Gelsche  Walker  Korndyke 
that  went  to  R.  S.  Stevens  of  Stockton 
for  $875.  This  is  a  richly  bred  fellow 
and  ought  to  prove  a  good  one. 


THREE  BIG  MILK  CONCERNS  SOLD. 


According  to  the  Salinas  Journal 
the  Nestle  Milk  Products  Company  has 
purchased  the  Alpine  Condensary  at 
Gonzales,  the  Carpenter  Milk  Products 
Co.,  at  Salida  and  the  Sweitzer  and 
Meyenberg  Co.  at  King  City. 

The  above  deal  acquiring  these 
three  concerns  in  California  along 
with  two  in  Oregon  makes  the  Nestle 
Company  the  largest  milk  condensary 
company  in  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  will 
be  moved  from  Portland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  near  fntnre. 


The  dates  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
Fair  at  Anderson,  Shasta  county,  have 
I  been  set  for  October  1st  and  2nd. 


The  marketing  committee  and  di- 
rectors of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  met  with  the  meat  packers 
of  San  Francisco  this  week 'in  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  cattleman  and  packer  alike.  The 
latter  interests  have  been  losing 
money  on  every  head  of  cattle  slaught- 
ered since  the  first  of  the  year,  there- 
fore are  not  very  optimistic.  Presi- 
dent Bixby  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men advised  holding  cattle  as  long  as 
feed  was  available. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PIG  CLUB  SALE. 


The  first  purebred  hog  auction  ever 
held  in  Kern  county  was  that  of  the 
Kern  County  Union  High  School 
Boys'  Agricultural  Club.  Fifty-nine 
head  of  Poland-Chinas,  Duroc-Jerseys 
and  Berkshires  were  sold  for  $3,801, 
or  an  average  of  $66.10  per  head.. 
Twenty  of  the  pigs  sold  weighed  less 
than  100  pounds.  Only  3  of  the  pigs 
were  sold  outside  of  the  county. 

Cols.  Fred  Gatewood  of  Fresno,  O.  S. 
Grant  of  Wasco,  and  Geo.  W.  Bell  of 
Tulare  cried  the  sale.  Lunch  was 
served  to  500  people  at  noon. 


Recent  government  reports  show 
that  25  principal  articles  of  food  ad- 
vanced since  1919.  Of  these  two  were 
lard  and  lamb,  but  the  advance  of 
these  was  negligible.  The  same  report 
shows  that  16  kinds  of  food  decreased 
and  all  but  one  of  these  are  packing- 
house products. 


TWO  NEAREST  DAMS  AVERAGE   31  LBS. 

A  son  of  JOHANNA  DE  KOL  RAGAPPLE,  41-lb.  sire  and 
out  of  22-lb.  dams — a  bull  of  exceptional  quality  and  type. 

Look  him  up  and  buy  him  at  Modesto  May  27th 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 


MODESTO, 


CALIFORNIA 


tflNMAN 

Valve  Chamber 


The  Right  Principle 

La  Honda,  San  Mateo  County,  Calif. 


Gentlemen : 

We  got  interested  in  the  simplicity  of  your  machine  and  went 
to  see  a  man  who  had  been  milking-  his  cows  three  (3)  times  a 
day  for  three  (3)  years.  Then  we  ran  across  an  expert  tester 
of  Holstein  cows  who  had  used  the  Hinman  for  a  year  in  New 
York  and  he  said  he  would  buy  no  other.  Right  there  we  de- 
cided to  buy  the  Hinman.  We  have  been  using  it  for  one  year, 
and  if  our  barn  burns  down  tonight  we  shall  wire  an  order 
for  a  new  outfit  in  the  morning.  This  is  what  we  think  of  the 
HINMAN  MILKER. 

Yours  truly, 
THE    REDWOODS    AYRSHIRE  FARM. 

(Signed)  Leon  Fry. 
Hinman  Milkers  have  been  successful  everywhere  because  they 
were  designed  with  the  correct  principle  at  the  start — the  GRAD- 
I'AL  SUCTION  and  the  COMPLETE  RELEASE  OF  SUCXION. 
The  individual  pump  of  the  Hinman  applies  the  vacuum  GRAD- 
UALLY to  the  cow's  teats,  as  the  piston  moves  outward,  and  then  completely  STOPS  suc- 
tion on  the  back  stroke.    This  Is  EASY,  NATURAL  and  COMFORTABLE  to  the  cows. 

HINMAN  MILKER 

First  in  Efficiency,  first  in  Simplicity,  first  in  Ease  of  Operation  and  Cleaning,  and 
LOWER  IN  COST  than  other  standard  makes.  Used  in  many  of  the  country's  finest 
dairies,  on  thousands  of  the  most  valuable,  record-making  cows. 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  TODAY 

CHAS.  F.  DANIELS,  Pacific  Coast  Distributer 

HUGHSON,  CAL. 
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"The 


Standard 
of  the 
Better 


Dairies" 


Never  a  slip 
hvixi:  ike  cap 
and  ihe  ieai 

EMPIRE  Teat 
Cups  stay  on 
without  tying.  They 
don't  bind  —  yet  they  don't 
fall  off.  The  action  of  the 
rubber  inflation  is  gentle  and 
soothing  and  uniform.  Just  a 
suck,  then  a  massaging  of  the 
teat  from  tip  to  udder  during 
a  brief  period  of  rest  between 
sucks.  Just  like  the  action  of 
the  calf's  mouth.  This  mas- 


sages the  blood  up  from  the 
end  of  the  teat  and  prevents 
congestion  and  soreness. 
The  action  of  the  Empire 
Teat  Cup  is  only  one  of  the 
superior  features  of  the  Em- 
pire Milker.  You  should  get 
our  catalog  io-ai  or  visit  near- 
est dealer  and  learn  them  all. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  150  Nassau  St,  N. V. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Ca 


MILKING  MACHINES 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch,  Aipaugh.  cai. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  trow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Tuba  City.  CaL 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M    HENDERSON.  JR.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLEY,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES.  Chowcbilla,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Softer  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Substantial  Economies  in  Alfalfa 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  D.  1.  Whitney-) 


When  dairymen  begin  to  figure  upon 
the  way  to  get  the  best  results  from 
their  alfalfa  in  these  days  of  high- 
priced  feed  and  butterfat,  the  one 
thing  they  cannot  afford  to  overlook  is 
a  good  hay-chopper  and  blower,  so 
they  may  fill  their  barns  with  chopped 
hay  instead  of  loose  or  baled  hay. 
How  this  works  out  is  demonstrated 
well  on  the  ranch  of  A.  B.  Comfort, 
Guernsey  breeder  of  Kings  county. 

Mr.  Comfort  has  only  87  acres  used 
in  dairying,  but  keeps  over  100  head 
of  stock.  There  were  129,  but  27  of 
these  were  sold  some  time  ago.  This 
land  supports  the  cattle,  save  that  33 
tons  of  hay  were  bought,  or,  rather, 
put  up  on  shares  last  summer,  and 
enough  hay  was  still  stored  early  in 
March  to  leave  a  surplus  before  the 
new  crop  came  on.  Chopping  the  hay 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
land  can  carry  this  stock,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  see  why  this  is  so. 

Sayes  Waste. 

In  the  first  place,  the  land  is  not 
pastured,  save  In  fall  after  the  last 
cutting,  but  the  cows  are  corral-fed. 
Three  carloads  of  crushed  rock  were 
purchased  this  winter  to  provide  a 
solid,  mud-free  footing  for  the  stock. 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  waste 
of  hay  when  it  is  chopped,  as  there  is 
when  it  is  fed  whole.  The  mangers 
have  never  had  to  be  cleaned  since  the 
chopped  hay  was  first  fed,  and  they 
are  as  clean  now  as  at  the  start.  A 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  hay  are 
probably  saved  in  every  ton  through 
prevention  of  waste,  and  since  the 
chopped  feed  is  evidently  more  pal- 
atable, it  is  estimated,  roughly,  that 
the  loose  hay  that  would  keep  four 
head  of  cattle  will  keep  five  head 
when  chopped.  This  is  an  estimate, 
it  must  be  understood. 

For  the  third  step,  hay  to  be  chopped 
can  be  moved  much  more  coarse  than 
when  it  is  to  be  fed  whole  to  dairy 
stock.  The  ^reason  for  cutting  hay 
when  soft  for  dairy  cows  is  as  much 
as  anything  because  they  do  not  like 
coarse  stuff,  but  when  it  is  all 
chopped  up  fine  and  the  coarseness 
cut  out  of  it,  it  may  be  as  mature  as 
it  can  be.  Good  handling  in  the  field 
will  keep  the  leaves  from  being  lost, 
and  in  the  unloading  they  will  all  be 
forked  into  the  blower  and  saved.  In- 
stead of  cutting  when  the  field  is 
about  one-tenth  in  bloom,  as  is  the 
general  rule  in  dairying,  the  field  is 
left  until  it  is  half  in  bloom.  In  this 
way  the  acre-tonnage  is  increased. 

The  hay  is  left  in  the  shock  until 
it  is  somewhat  drier  than  it  would  be 
for  stacking,  and  it  is  unloaded  from 
the  wagon  to  the  chopper  and  blower 
without  stacking. 

Cost  of  Eauipment. 

The  equipment  used  on  this  ranch 
is  a  24-inch  cutter  with  blower  to 
match,  and  power  is  supplied  by  a  60- 
horsepower  automobile  engine.  More 
typical  of  what  would  generally  be 
used,  is  an  18-Inch  cutter  and  blower, 
with  a  10-horsepower  single-cylinder 
engine,  mounted  on  a  truck  that  has 
been  secured  by  a  man  in  the  district 
for  custom  work,  in  filling  silos  as 
well  as  for  chopping  hay  for  barns. 

Outside  of  the  expense  for  gas  and 
oil,  the  expense  of  chopping  the  hay 
and  blowing  it  into  the  barn  is  very 
little  more  than  stacking  it  and  not 
as  much  as  baling  it.  Two  men  and  a 
boy  comprise  the  crew  working  the 
plant.  One  man  feeds  the  machine; 
the  other  manages  the  fork  and  the 
boy  runs  the  fork  horse. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  is  the 
saving  in  barn  room.  A  barn  that 
will  hold  100  tons  of  loose  hay  will 
hold,  according  to  Mr.  Comfort,  300 
tons  of  chopped  hay.  That  figure  is 
worth  noticing  bs  ranchers  who  waste 
hay  by  stacking  it  out  of  doors,  or  pay 
$4  and  $5  a  ton  to  have  it  baled  so 
that  they  can  get  it  under  cover  with- 
out waste,  but  do  not  add  anything  to 
the  feeding  value,  like  chopping  does. 

Supplements  Alfalfa  with 
Molasses. 

If  you  keep  cows  in  a  corral  and 
feed  them  only  alfalfa  hay,  they  are 


and  ice 
goes  a 

« 

the  mo- 


not  as  likely  to  produce  the  way  that 
they  should.  The  thing  that  rounds 
out  this  chopped-hay  plan  and  gives  It 
the  final  advantage  is  feeding  mo- 
lasses along  with  it. 

Dry  hay  alone  is  not  laxative 
enough  for  cattle;  molasses  is  more 
so.  The  combination  is  just  right. 
Alfalfa  hay  is  too  high  in  protein; 
molasses  has  only  a  trace  of  protein, 
but  is  rich  in  very  digestible  sugar—* 
carbohydrate.  That  balances  the  ra- 
tion nicely.  The  sweetness  that  thf 
molasses  gives  to  the  alfalfa  r 
the  cows  as  much  as  candy  ai 
cream  pleases  a  kid,  and  that 
long  ways  toward  making  the 
gest  better  and  the  milk  come 
and  more  abundantly. 

In  spite  of  these  advantages  th 
lasses  at  present  prices  for  feeds  fl 
one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  available, 
being  far  cheaper  th:m  irrain  and 
milled  feeds.  It  is  bought  at  $30  a 
ton,  but  since  much  of  it  is  water,  ap- 
proximately double  the  price  may  | 
figured  in  bringing  it  to  a  solid  bas 
That  is,  the  sugar  in  it  can  genero 
be  estimated  as  costing  not  more 
$60  a  ton,  or  3  cents  a  pound,  w 
is  cheap  as  compared  with  m 
feeds.  Henry  states  that  ordin 
blackstrap  molasses  contains 
per  cent  of  sugar,  which  would 
the  sugar  in  molasses  cost  far  1 
than  3  cents  a  pound.  This  mol 
is  guaranteed  to  have  at  least  45 
cent  sugar,  but  it  is  said  to  run 
above  this  as  a  rule.  Anyhow, 
highly  liked  by  dairymen,  who  figuti 
they  are  buying  well  when  they  set  It 
and  that  is  the  main  idea. 

The  one  thing  that  might  be  added 
to  the  feeding  methods  on  this  ranci 
is  a  silo,  and  Mr.  Comfort  figures  on 
making  that  improvement  next  se 

Tries  Molasses  and  Straw. 


ason. 

inter 
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Just  as  an  experiment  this  wi; 
Mr.  Comfort  put  a  little  molasses 
some  barley  straw  he  had  on  fM 
ranch  and  fed  it  to  some  young  stock 
which  were  on  pasture  ton  poor  to 
keep  them  without  help  They  went 
after  this  greedily  and  haw  kept  fat 
on  the  combination  of  the  three  things 
when  the  pasture  alone  would  hardly 
have  kept  them  aliw.  Tt  makes  very 
cheap  feed  and  good.  Next  year  Mr, 
Comfort  plans  to  buy  a  lp  at  deal  of 
straw  just  for  his  young  stuff  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  that  molasses  helps 
out. 

The  molasses  is  diluted  with  water 
into  a  syrup  and  then  spread  over  the 
straw  or  chopped  alfalfa  hay.  which 
soaks  it  up  and  the  two  are  then  fed. 

A  cow  is  given  about  two  pounds  of 
molasses  a  day  in  this  form.  That  la, 
the  molasses  itself  costs  about  threa 
cents  a  day,  however  much  it  save* 
of  other  stuff.  The  cows  have  no 
other  concentrate,  except  when  fresh 
and  producing  very  heavily;  then  they 
are  fed  some  grain.  If  a  cow  is  not 
used  to  molasses,  it  is  better  to  start 
her  with  about  half  a  pound  and  grad- 
ually work  up  to  two  pounds  or  SO.M 

[It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  cal 
the  alfalfa  at  a  riper  stage  if  it  is  to 
be  chopped  than  if  fed  whole,  but  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  age  adds 
more  indigestible  fiber,  and  the  protein 
content  is  lowered  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  carbohydrates  and 
fat.  In  late  years  many  alfalfa 
growers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  blossoms  on  the  alfalfa,  but  watch 
for  new  shoots  starting  on  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  The  cutting  hi 
started  before  these  shoots  become 
long  enough  to  be  clipped  by  the 
mower  knife.  If  a  large  percentage 
of  this  new  growth  is  cut  off  the  fol- 
lowing crop  will  be  lessened  and  more 
is  apt  to  be  los*.  than  gained  by  allow- 
ing the  crop  to  become  too  far  ad- 
vanced. Watch  the  new  shoots  on  th6 
ciowns. — Livestock  Editor.] 


!  April  showers  last  month  were  not 
;  up  to  normal,  the  monthly  statement 
]  of  the  weather  bureau  showing  "a  de- 
I  ficiency  of  moisture  of  0.46  of  an  inch. 
The  accumulated  deficiency  since  Jan- 
uary 1  is  7.01  Inches, 
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A  Dip  that 
is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.  One  gallon 
make*  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu- 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip — it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi- 
tions. Also  for  home  use,  in  gar- 
bage cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


The  "Survival  of  the  Fittest" 
in  Dairy  Cattle 


Over  in  Holland,  where  the  founda- 
tion stock  of  our  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  came  from,  the  average  yield 
of  a  cow  is  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year.  The  average  of  cows 
in  America  is  only  4.000  pounds, 
but  that  average  is  groin?  up  be- 
cause Holsteins  are  everywhere 
showing  their  elevating  influences. 
Americans  are  discarding  the  4,000 
pound  cows  that  were  costly 
boarders,  and  are  replacing  them 
with  Holsteins — cows  capable  of 
abundant  milk  product  at  the  low- 
est proportionate  cost.  The  dairy- 
man who  is  looking  for  profit 
should  get  all  the  Holstein  facts 
from  our  free  booklets.    Send  today. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ABSORB 

*^       TRADE  MARK  RtG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


YOU  CAN'T  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


INE 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORB1NE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Mufcks  or  Ligaments.  Enlar£?il  Glands,  Wen*. 
Cyiu.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  El. 25  a  botde 
Eeisis  or  delivered. 

,  YOUNG,  Inc..  g6  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup   Herd   offers   service   bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles   out  North  First  Street. 


USE  SHIRE  HORSES 

FOR  POWER  AND  PROFIT 
Breed  to  shin-  Stallions  and  raise  Geldings  that 
will  top  the  market.  Shires  produce  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  geldings  that  work  well, 
and  are  selling  at  present  from  $200  to  S350. 
The  demand  for  good  Draft  Horses  is  increas- 
ing.   For  booklet  or  information  on  SHIRES, 

Write  W.  O.  Lynch,  Secretary. 
AMERICAN    SHIRE    HORSE  ASSOCIATION, 
Tonka,  HI. 


HOUSEWIVES  SUGGEST  CON- 
STRUCTIVE DAIRY  WORK. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  is  reported  that  a  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Housewives  League 
has  developed  a  plan  for  the  issuance 
of  milk  ticket  books  to  be  used  by 
milk  purchasers.  The  books  will  con- 
tain quart  and  pint  tickets  for  a  month 
and  will  be  paid  for  in  advance.  The 
committee  in  presenting  their  plan  to 
the  dealers  in  an  effort  to  get  14c  milk 
emphasize  the  elimination  of  bad  debts 
and  the  lessening  of  book-keeping 
costs.  This  movement  is  along  the 
right  line  and  ought  to  succeed.  Pay- 
ment in  advance  for  milk  will .  un- 
doubtedly lessen  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion—how much  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Another  fine  thing  is  the 
proposed  "drink  more  milk"  campaign 
by  the  league.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  put  milk  into  the  school  lunch  at 
one  cent  a  glass.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  dairymen  to  see  the  women  coming 
forward  with  these  truly  constructive 
measures. 

Another  interesting  development  is 
coming  out  of  Berkeley.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  get  and  maintain  a  perma- 
nent milk  commission,  headed  by  a 
member  of  the  University  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mayor  Bartlett  has 
recommended  such  a  commission  and 
a  temporary  committee,  headed  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Hart,  are  at  work  on 
a  plan.  The  idea  will  be  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  whole  field, 
keep  up  to  date  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  whole  business  and  be  able  to 
speak  without  authority  at  any  time 
when  a  controversy  may  arise  or  when 
conflicting  interests  threaten  the  city's 
milk  supply.  The  right  men,  with  a 
judicial  slant  and  a  broad  vision, 
might  go  far  in  real  service  to  every- 
body concerned.  Dairymen  anyway 
will  watch  developments  in  Berkeley 
with  much  interest. 


LIVESTOCK    AT  CALIFORNIA 
POLYTECHNIC. 


A  recent  call  at  the  California 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  found  Frank  M.  Watson, 
teacher  of  animal  husbandry,  busy 
preparing  for  a  special  course  to  be 
given  150  disabled  soldiers. 

The  dairy  there  now  has  a  sma'l 
herd  of  good  Holsteins,  and  an  excep- 
tionally good  string  of  Jerseys.  The 
herdsman  gave  us  a  fine  example  of 
what  feeding  can  do  by  pointing  out 
several  cows  that  two  years  ago  were 
considered  so  poor  that  the  author- 
ities were  discussing  getting  rid  of 
them.  Instead,  a  better  method  of 
feeding  was  adopted  and  now  those 
same  cows  are  averaging  2  lbs.  of  fat 
a  day — two  of  them  3  lbs. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  carrying  on 
an  interesting  experiment  in  pig  feed- 
ing. A  number  of  two-months-old  Po- 
land-Chinas were  distributed  among 
members  of  his  pig  club.  Part  of 
them  were  fed  skim-milk  with  grass 
pasture  and  the  rest  mill-feed  and 
alfalfa.  The  milk-fed  pigs  gained  an 
average  of  48  lbs.  the  first  month  and 
46  lbs.  the  second  month,  while  those 
fed  mill-feed  gained  only  16  lbs.  each 
month — another  boost  for  milk  as  in- 
fant food. 


LIGHT  WEIGHT  BUTTER. 


In  a  recent  letter  made  public  to  the 
press  Chas4  M.  Fuller,  County  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures  for  Los  An- 
geles County,  gives  the  results  of 
several  prosecutions  in  his  county  for 
selling  short-weight  butter  prints. 
The  butter  on  which  the  prosecutions 
was  based  was  not  cut  in  Los  Angeles 
but  came  from  outside  the  county. 
One  lot  of  prints  was  from- the  Danish 
Creamery  of  Fresno  which  were  % 
ounce  short  each.  The  other  lot  of 
prints,  cut  in  Harmony,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  was  known  as  Chal- 
lenge Sweet  Butter  and  averaged  % 
ounce  short  to  the  pound.  The  con- 
viction carried  a  fine  of  $500  with  it. 
During  the  last  year  they  have  prose- 
cuted 6  firms  for  putting  out  prints 
that  were  light  weight.  One  convic- 
tion was  followed  by  a  fine  of  $200 
for  an  average  shortage  of  %  ounce. 


DURABILITY  OF  THE 

DE  LAVAL 


This  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Rimelspach,  in  Ohio,  and  his 
DeLaval  Separator, 
which  has  been  in  use 
for  over  25  years. 

The  machine  was 
brought  in  on  a  local 
De  Laval  Service  Day 
to  be  looked  over  by  the 
service  man. 

There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  separator, 
and  after  it  was  cleaned  up 
and  oiled  Mr.  Rimelspach 
took  it  home  with  the  com- 
ment that  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  another  25  years. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  gives  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money,  because  it 
gives  better  and  longer  service.  Mr. 
Rimelspach' s  experience  is  equaled  by  the 
records  of  a  large  number  of  De  Laval 
machines. 

Considering  its  greater  durability  alone, 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical 
separator  to  buy;  and  with  its  cleaner 
skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capacity 
and  unequaled  service,  the  price  of  a 
cheaper" machine  ishigh  in  comparison. 

If  you  don't  know  the  De  Laval 
agent  in  your  community,  write 
to   the   nearest   De   Laval  office 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE  FARMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

We  are  calling  your  attention  to  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  in  this  State  to 
get  started  right  in  breeding  purebred  sheep,  especially  the  Hampshire.  The  demand  for 
mutton  is  on  the  increase — lamb  in  particular.  There  are  no  better  sheep  in  the  world 
for  producing  lambs  and  making  money  than  Hampshires.  We  are  offering  these  sheep 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices  ever  offered  in  this  State.  Every  animal  is  purebred, 
registered  with  papers.  These  sheep  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  breeders.  For 
June-July.  1920.  shipment  at  the  following  prices,  we  offer  several  hundred  head. 
YEARLINGS  and  U-YEAR-OLD  EAVES — $45  EWE  LAMBS — $35 

Add  $5  a  head  for  single  crated  animal. 
The  prices  above  are  for  10  head  and  over.  t.  o.  b.  Manteca.  Cal.,  except  in  carload  lots. 
Rams'  prices  on  application.    Get  your  orders  in  as  they  will  not  last  long  at  these  prices. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  Manteca,  California 


RAISE  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives  on  brush  and  weeds.    Produces  best  mutton,  and 
is  desirable  for  cooking.    Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and  Astrakhan. 
Ideally  adapted  for  wasted  land.  Write 

DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG 

The  Only  Importer  of  Karakuls, 
PRESIDENT    HERMAN    KARAKUL    SHEEP    CO.,    KERMAN,  CALIFORNIA 


Little  pigs  should  he  kept  out  of 
mud  wallows  as  these  places  are 
sources  of  infection,  and  many  cases 
of  necrotic  sore  mouth  come  from 
them. 


Old-fashioned  salt  pork  received  a 
body  blow  when  it  was  ordered  dis- 
continued as  part  of  the  navy  ration. 
Bacon  and  ham  are  more  popular  and 
will  be  used  instead. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

Manuel  V.  Souza  of  San  Gregorio 
has  purchased  ten  high-class  heifers 
from  the  Lewis  Company  of  San  Jose. 

H.  A.  Stemmerjohn  of  Turlock  has 
a  heifer  calf,  otherwise  normal,  that 
began  giving  milk  at  3  months  of  age. 

Vina  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d,  owned  by 
E.  E.  Freeman  of  Modesto,  is  averag- 
ing 90  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  six  months 
after  calving.  , 

About  6,000  calves  are  killed  at  birth 
each  year  in  Humboldt  county,  accord- 
ing to  the  dairy  improvement  commit- 
tee of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Scrub  sires 
are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
slaughter. 

J.  H.  Posty,  Jr.,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Atwater,  writes  that  his  3-year-old 
cow,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Seely, 
produced  439.3  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days 
instead  of  349.3  as  reported  in  the 
issue  of  May  8th. 

A  new  record  for  prices  of  grade 
Guenrsey  cows  at  public  sales  was  ob- 
tained at  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Chil- 
ton, Wis.,  when  such  animals  sold  for 
the  top  price  of  ?575,  with  an  average 
of  $215  for  23  head  of  Guernsey  fe- 
males, all  ages. 

F.  A.  Hardwick  of  Livermore  has 
purchased  from  the  Lewis  Company's 
Baywood  herd  a  good  son  of  the  24.42 
pound  heifer,  Princess  Ziska  2nd,  to- 
gether with  eight  heifers.  Mr.  Hard- 
wick is  putting  in  about  25  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  expects  to  extend  his  op- 
erations. 

A  very  neat  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  just  come  to  hand,  listing 
prizes  offered  by  this  organization  at 
the  various  State  fairs  and  livestock 
shows  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  are  three  shows  in  California 
besides  the  State  to  which  the  asso- 
ciation offers  prizes. 

E.  Peterposten  of  Hughson  has  all 
the  Holstein  breeders  backed  off  the 
map.  His  cow,  Jane  De  Kol  of  Lynn- 
wood,  has  dropped  four — yes,  four; 
count  'em — heifer  calves  within  11 
months.  What's  more,  they  are  all 
living  and  growing  like  the  proverbial 
weeds.  Mr.  Peterposten  says  he 
thinks  Jane  is  going  to  do  it  again. 

San  Diego  County  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  in  settling  with  its  own 
members  allows  a  5-cent  bonus  for 
milk  from  a  tuberculin-tested  herd, 
which  has  resulted  in  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  herds  in  the  county  being 
tested.  Another  5  cents  per  lb.  butter- 
fat  is  allowed  for  "Special  A"  milk, 
which  must  always  arrive  at  70  de- 
grees Fah.  or  under  and  be  under  100,- 
000  bacterial  county.  The  effect  of 
this  grading  during  March,  1920, 
showed  percentages  of  the  different 
grades  as  follows:  Special  A,  raw, 
64.8  per  cent;  grade  A,  raw,  8.8  per 
cent;  grade  A  past,  17.8  per  cent: 
grade  B,  past,  8.6  per  cent;  unfit,  .07 
per  cent. 

The  Bridgford  Holstein  Company  of 
Patterson  have  a  wonderful  young 
cow  in  Fairmont  Pauline  De  Kol  2d,  a 
junior  4-year-old.   She  recently  made 


39.12  lbs.  butter  from  703  lbs.  milk  in 
7  days,  producing  119  lbs.  milk  in  one 
day.  This  is  the  Pacific  Coast  record 
for  a  4-year-old.  An  average  of  31 
lbs.  in  7  days  for  3  records  is  also 
credited  to  this  remarkable  cow.  A 
junior  4-year-old,  Empress  Korndyke 
Pontiac,  produced  34.86  lbs.  butter 
from  612  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  137.8 
lbs.  butter  from  2625  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days.  This  fatter  is  the  California 
State  record  to  date.  A  junior  2-year- 
old  daughter  of  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Abbekerk  has  produced  23.5  lbs.  but- 
ter from  500  lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 

Kounias  Stock  Farm  at  Modesto  has 
some  Holsteins  that  are  a  credit  even 
to  their  excellent  herd.  Dominita  Co- 
lantha  De  Kol  2d  has  29.87  lbs.  butter 
from  533  lbs.  milk.  Her  average  fat 
test  was  5  per  cent.  Lady  Dominita 
De  Kol  has  22.32  lbs.  butter  from 
480.24  lbs.  milk;  a  junior  2-year-old, 
Kounias'  Lady  Hengerveld,  14.62  lbs. 
butter  from  297.2  lbs.  milk;  Dominita 
Bonnie  De  Kol  4th,  23.61  lbs.  butter 
from  582  lbs.  milk;  Korndyke  Menlo 
Hengerveld,  a  daughter  of  King  Korn- 
dyke Hengerveld  Ormsby,  made  22.69 
lbs.  butter  from  496  lbs.  milk  as  a  2- 
year-old  and  as  a  senior  yearling,  19 
lbs.  of  butter.  All  the  above  tests  are 
7-day  periods. 


Swine  and  Smnemen. 

The  winner  in  the  recent  pig-feed- 
ing contest  at  Ripon,  San  Joaquin 
county,  is  reported  as  having  made  a 
profit  of  $14.51  with  second  place, 
$13.05.  Pretty  good  for  present  condi- 
tions. 

Poland-China  breeders  of  Southern 
California  have  formed  an  association 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  H. 
L.  Graham,  San  Fernando,  president; 
T.  N.  Edminson,  Van  Nuys,  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Hathorn,  Compton,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; E.  J.  S.  Sturgis,  Santa 
Anita,  E.  B.  Peers,  Lankershim,  W.  H. 
Rough,  Arlington,  E.  A.  Christiansen, 
Riverside,  directors.  The  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  either  at  the  Riverside 
Fair  or  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock 
Show. 

Fred  Hartsook  closed  out  his  pure- 
bred Poland-China  business  on  the  6th 
inst.  No  sensational  prices  were  ob- 
tained although  Fred  Krenwinkel  oi 
Los  Angeles  paid  $300  and  $250  re- 
spectively for  the  two  great  sows,  Su- 
san B  3rd  and  Wonder  Giantess.  Blue 
Model  went  to  Dr.  E.  Avery  Newton  of 
Arenal  Ranch,  Lankershim,  for  $175. 
Revel  L.  English,  the  well-known 
horseman  and  owner  of  Sierra  Vista 

|  Stock  Farm,  China,  purchased  4  sows 
and  a  boar.    Mr.  Hartsook  will  con- 
tinue his  ranch,  carrying  purebred 
Holsteins. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Duroc  breeder  of 

i  Winton,  reports  the  following  sales, 

'  with  prices  ranging  up  to  $500:  W.  T. 

j  Gale,  Mariposa  Co.,  bought  1  bred  gilt; 

I  E.  H.  Day,  Modoc  Co.,  1  bred  sow;  E. 
F.  Hopkins,  Ventura  Co.,  2  bred  sows; 
W.  H.  Packard,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  2 
bred  gilts ;  C.  A.  Hoenisch,  Merced  Co., 

(Continued  on  page  839.) 


HOLSTEIN    DAIRY  HERD 

=  For   Sale  = 

200  High-Class  Holsteins — 40  Head  Registered — Balance 
High-Producing  Grades.  None  but  registered  bulls  have 
been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  Owner  desires  to  sell 
herd  and  all  dairy  and  ranch  equipment  as  a  whole,  but 
will  consider  dividing.  This  is  an  extraordinary  opportun- 
ity to  pick  up  real,  genuine  blood  and  practical  equipment 


M.  H.  TICHENOR  &  CO. 

156  University  Avenue,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


LAST  CALL 

70— Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Females-70 

AT  AUCTION,  THURSDAY,  MAY  27 
CALEDONIA  FARMS,  WEST  SACRAMENTO 


35 

Cows 

with 

Calves 

at 

Foot 


20 
Cows 
Will 
Calve 
Before 
Aug.  1st 


Grand  Champion  1919  Man  Francisco  Show. 

SEE  W  MAT   IS  OFFERED 

Seventy  head  of  cows— daughters  of  such  noted  bulls  as  Glennbrook's  Marquis,  Fond 
Lavender,  Whitehall  King,  Lavender  Diamond,  Champion  of  Scotland,  King-  of  Palclnes, 
Pine  Grove  King,  Spicy  Prince,  Fayette's  Master,  Whitehall  of  Orange,  Butterfly  Viscount, 
Bapton  Pride  and  other  noted  bulls. 

35  sell  with  calves  at  foot;  balance  are  bred. 
THE  BLOOD  OF  THREE  OF  THE  GKEAT  BULLS  OF  THE  WEST — 

IMP.  CALEDONIA,  admitted  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  great  bulls  of  the  breed — of  fault- 
less breeding  and  conformaUon. 

GAIN  FORD  MATCHLESS,  grand  champion  at  the  1919  San  Francisco  show — one  of  the 

real  top  bulls  of  the  West. 

PINE  GROVE  KING,  whose  proven  ability  as  a  sire  is  evidenced  by  the  many  outstand- 
ing bulls  and  heifers  aired  by  him. 

If  you  plan  to  start  a  herd  of  Shorthorns,  don't  miss  this  event — there  has  never  been 
a  better  opportuniy  presented  In  the  West. 

•to  YOUNG  BULLS,  just  right  for  high-class  range  bulls,  are  for  sale  at  private 
treaty.    Seud  for  special  bull  list. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  GUARANTEED  A  BREEDER. 
ALL  OVER  SIX  MONTHS  OLD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 


Auctioneer, 
COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES, 
Los  Angeles 


MANAGEMENT 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


mm 


America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes — all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  pro- 
cesses in  fine-cutting,  light-running,  durability,  capacity,  and  economy. 

All  is  due  to  the  famous  Letz  Patented  Self-sharpening,  steel-grinding 
plates,  with  their  thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges.  Grind 
everything — wet,  dry,  oily — and  can't  clog.  Guaranteed  to  outlast  three 
sets  of  ordinary  plates. 

Write  For  These  Valuable  Books 

The  complete  Letz  catalog  and  book  on  scientific  feeding  sent  free. 
WRITE  TODAY 

Also,  ask  us  for  booklet 
on  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

307-311  1st  NATIONAL  BANK  i;i  I >( ...  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

You  can  buy  the  LETZ  from  your  dealer. 


PROVEN   POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

CALIFORNIA  BOB  WONDER 

A  great  Bon  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  a  half  brother  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  1917  National 
Swine  Show  Grand  Champion,  who  sired  Giant  Bob.  the  $5,200  1919  California  grand 
Champion.  He  is  siring  big-boned,  stretchy  pigs,  the  modern  kind.  Not  yet  two  years  old. 
I  cannot  use  him  any  longer,  and  have  priced  him  reasonably.    Come  and  see  him. 


E.  R.  EICHNEB, 


SELMA,  CALIF. 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  S%  cent*  per  word  each  Usue. 


SWINE. 


foEana-Cblnng. 


TOHQQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Pair.  Young  breeding-  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
big-trpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif. 


ONE  18-MONTH  GOO-LB.  Poland-China 
Boar  and  Sow  with  Ave  beautiful  pigs,  regis- 
tered; bred  by  R.  H.  Whitten.  formerly  of 
Terra  Bella.    Mrs.  E.  M.  Respide,  Livermore. 

J.  F.  Mc8WAIN7~Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Mereed.  Calif. 


GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin.  Ronte  A.  Fresno 


REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  b*ars  sr  gilts,  $15.90;  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

WAITKEEN     HERD    POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vlce  boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken.  Ripon. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  lerds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Hiimboldt  County.  California. 

regi^ered^polaneTchina  SWINE  — 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Baesett,  Hanford.  California. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK- FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 


REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LIBERTY  ~  HERD — Service  boars^  July 
weanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer,  Soledad. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal. 

Rerkshlres. 

BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  000-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 
Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  SHOW  PROSPECT 
A  big,  high.  long,  stretchy  l>oar  a  year  old. 
ready  for  service  from  a  full  sister  of  the 
1919  Reserve  Grand  Champion  sow.  This 
boar  has  World  and  National  Champion  breed- 
ing on  both  sides.  Several  good  judges  have 
said  that  this  boar  would  have  a  great  chance 
for  championship  honors  thi3  year.  The  price 
is  very  reasonable.  Sandercock  Land  Co.,  703 
Market  St..  San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Na- 
tomas  Land  Sales. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 

HERD  ROARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

GRAPE- WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.     A    B.  Hnmpnrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BEEKSHIBES — 
Choice  gilts  and  sows  safe  with  pigs  to  noted 
boars.  Priced  for  the  rancher.  Papers  fur- 
nished promptly.  _  Geo.  A.  Stingle,_El_Monte. 

BERKSHIRES— We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage, 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
gan  Hill.  Cal.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stoeK. 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.     Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

OARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak,  California.   

Duroc -Jersey*. 


PIGS 


PIGS 


PIGS 

out  of 

Pathfinder's  Model  II.  Mammoth  Sensation  Jr. 
Winsor's    Great  Orion 
WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A  NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.,  between  So.  Sherman  Way  & 

Hazeltine  Ave..  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 
Phone  160-J.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley,  Mgr. 


PATHFINDER  WONDER  is  a  son  of 
GREAT  WONDER  I  AM.  the  largest  boar  that 
ever  lived,  out  of  a  daughter  of  PATH- 
FINDER. He  is  one  year  old  and  measures 
66  inches  from  his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his 
tail.  We  have  a  fine  bunch  of  yearl  ng  gilts 
of  King's  Col.  and  Model  Col.  breeding  that 
we  will  breed  to  him  and  sell  at  reasonable 
prices.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bldg..  Sacramento,  California.  

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS^Choiee  gilta  and 
weanlings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


HORINE'S  CHAMPION  DUROCS — Pathfind- 
ers. Great  Orions,  Orion  Cherry  Kings,  Gold 
Models,  Taxpayers,  Crimson  Monarchs  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 
I  have  a  fine  lot  of  gilts  of  Great  Orion  breed- 
ing to  be  bred  to  an  outstanding  son  of  Path- 
finder for  fall  Utters.  Spring  pigs  ready  to 
ship.  Easy  terms  to  farmers.  Geo.  L.  Horine. 
Winton,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Weaned  sow  pigs — De- 
fender blood  Shipped  on  approval  to  all 
mail-order  customers.  Write  today  for  price, 
pedigree  and  guarantee.  Edward  R.  Aspen, 
Box  52,  Wasco,  Calif.   

WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita,  San  Diego.  Co.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 

ROCSTETN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320,  Modesto. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
h'ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Cahf. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris,  Calif. 

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 
CHESTER  WHITEST 

Oaks,  Cal. 


■E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 


Hampshire^. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm.  Gardena.  Cahf. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS, 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE,  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG.,  *     SAN  FRANCISCO 
Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire :  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin   Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY,  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H. 
Sisson,  Willits,  Calif. 


NINE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for 
sale.  All  young  and  healthy.  Fine  individ- 
uals, high  producers.  My  entire  milking  herd. 
Also  young  service  bull  and  bull  calves.  R.  H. 
Davis,  Rt.  C,  Box  196.  Modesto,  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHOICE  Registered  or  High 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm.  Box  241.  Appleton,  Wis. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered- Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 
— A"  FEW  YEARLING  "registererd  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin, 
Hughson,  Cal. 

REG^  HOLSTEINS,  both  sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farms, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E 

Freeman    R    B     Modesto,  Cal 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

BUY  YOUR  NEXT  Holstein  Bull  at  our  bull 
sale  May  27th.    E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto,  Cal. 

F.  hTTTENZELTSAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

GOTHHALL  &  MAURUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 
-  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  "blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

Jerseys. 


FOR  8ALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal.  . 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


SAN    RAMON    SHROPSHIRE  PLOCK 


SAN  RAMON  RANCH0 

SAN  RAMON, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


Breeders  of 


SHR0PSHIRES 


Grand   Champion  Ram. 
Panama-Pacific,  1915 

WON  ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  AT  1918  STATE  FAIR 
CHOICE  REGISTERED  AND  RANGE 
RAMS  FOR  THIS  SEASON 

THOS.  B.  BISHOP  CO.,  Owners 

FRANK  RUTHERFORD,  Supt.  JOHN  C0RNTHWAITE,  Shepherd 


OIL  CAKES  and  MEALS 


LINSFED 
PEANUT 


COTTONSf  E  D 
COCOANUT  ::: 


IMMEDIATE  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO  ALL  INQUIRIES 

PORTER  TRADING  COMPANY 

SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


FOR  SALE 

MILLER  &  LUX  LAND 

now  subdividing-  near  Madera  in  the 
San  Joa<iuin  Valley 

FRANK  ERNST 

508  Frost  Bldg., 
Second  &  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 


Two-Year-old 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 

In  fine  condition  and  a  splendid  individual 
of  popular  blood  lines. 

H.  G.  SQUIBB 

Geyserville, 


California 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced.  


Milking  Shorthorns. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis.  Cal.   __ 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  MeFarland.  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister,  Cal. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.   Santa  Barbara,  or 

Lompoc.  Calif-  John  Troup,  Supt.  

~  HEREFORDS — Si erra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE — The  beef 
breed  supreme.  Lilac  Ranch.  Escondido, 
Calif.    C.  A.  Noggle.  M.  D.  V..  Supt.  Cattle. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered^  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.    Milton.  California;  


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  California. 


Carruthers  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion, 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbcnd.    WindeU  Orchards  Co.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalum»,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

200  HEAD  ANGORA  GOATS,  1  and  2  yeare 
old  5V>  lbs.  of  Mohair  per  year  (average). 
H.  G.  Whittle,  Chiles  Valley,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

"  CAI.LA~GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshn^_Bhcep. 
— KAUPKE    BROS..    WOOOLAND,  CALIF 
Breeders  and  importers  of ^Hampshire  sheep. 

CHA^TTklMBLE^Breeder  "and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford,  Calif ornia.  

HARVEY   S.   VAN    VLEAR,    Lodi,,    Cal. — 

Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  

—  BULLA~RD-BROS~Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

DR.  A.  S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,  Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


■  GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     Bishop.  California.  


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  9.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California.  

WE  GUARANTEE  our  Scotch  Collies  to 
prove  satisfactory;  and  have  puppies  for  gale 
from  registered  parents  that  were  winners  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Johb  Kennel  Shows. 
They  make  excellent  herders  and  watch  dogs. 
Meyersdale  Collie  Kennels.  Route  A.  Box  17, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  J25.  Ben 
Shaw.  Hollister,  Calif.  

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  G.  Mec.  St.  Helena, 
Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 1  Draft  Stallion.  1  Black  Jack, 
A.  Gaul,  Route  5.  Box  71,  Stockton. 
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BIG   TYPE  ROLANDS 

We  are  offering  for  sale   Two  Eroven  Herd  Boars 

CALIFORNIA  JUMBO  BUSTER 
BLUE    VALLEY  KING 

Both  of  these  boars  hare  made  pood  in  our  herd  and  we  are 
keeping  many  of  their  daughters  for  brood  sows — that  Is  the  rea- 
hoii  we  can  no  longer  use  them. 

We  can   also  spare   a  few   fall  frills.      Priced    for    quick  sale. 


A.  BUCKLAND, 


Rt.  E,  Box  126, 


FRESNO 


Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand 


SpionHampshires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


Jl'UITH — No.  130448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad.  43021.  Dam:  Mabel,  113078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Terris,  Calif. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM  

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Shirker,  but  Does  Her  Hit  and  Cunrantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duruc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative  to  THJROC-JERSEY   HOGS,  writ©  to 
S.  E.  WHITLNG,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  R.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


L  P.  PETERSEN,  Supt., 
Danville,  Cal. 
G.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

BRED  SOWS 
SOWS  WITH  LITTERS 

They  are  the  large  type  and  the%>est  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

HKKD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS 

Lucy   Orion's  Model  I.uey  Orion's  Mayflower          Twin  Oaks  Attraction 

California's  Defender  Owl  Wonder  I  Am  Gano         Lady  Defendress  70th 

Diablo  Orion  Model  I'alhlinder's  queen                    and  SO  others 

Defender  Colonel  70th  I'rize  of  Tulare  Belle 

WEANLINGS,  s  1.1.00  EACH  AT  RANCH. — A  large  number  always  on  hand  to  choose 
from.      Crates.    $2.f>0    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    good  condition. 
•   MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 


MORE 

PORK 


IN  LESS  TIME 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51%  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  "Duroc-Jerseys."  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.    Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE"— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.   Over  12  000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.       Dept.  ViO       Peoria.  111. 


THE 

HERD  SIRE 

CHOICE  WONDER  III 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 
DUROC  PROSPECT? 

I  Mahaska  Wonder  J 


/  Grand  Lady  72nd  j  Gran<«  Model 

Llttermate   (Kilt )  topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Sale  at  $S6O0  '  Bose 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  la  California. 

V.  F.  H0LCLM,       .ItTXE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


VERY  FINE  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  DUR0C-JERSEYS 

FROM  PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK. 
All  ages  for  sale   at   reasonable  prices. 
H.  G.  SQCTBR 


La  Belle  Ranch. 


Geyservllle,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

D  U  ROC- J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Various  and  Sundry  Types  of  Silos 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  F-ess  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

With  most  siloless  dairymen  today   neighborhood  that 


the  question  is  not  "Shall  I  build  a 
silo?"  but  "What  silo  shall  I  build?" 
Quite  a  number  of  dairymen,  antici- 
pating stiff  prices  for  feed,  are  now 
planting  silage  crops,  intending  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  silo  ready  by  harvest 
time. 

What  silo  shall  I  build?  Well,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  paying  your  money 
and  taking  your  choice — especially 
paying  your  money,  for  in  these  times 
even  cheap  silos  are  not  inexpensive. 

As  to  choice,  there  is  a  wide  range. 
There  are  in  successful  use  silos 
round,  octagonal  and  square.  There 
are  silos  of  many  materials. 

I  >  pes  of  Silos. 

Of  the  making  of  wooden  silos  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.  There  is  the  old 
re-saw,  the  stone  of  various  names,  the 
farm  bureau  silo,  one  built  of  2x3  stuff 
laid  flat,  the  pieces  spiked  one  upon 
another  with  ends  inter-lapping,  mak- 
ing an  octagon,  the  whole  thing  tarred 
inside  and  out;  and  another  made  of 
2x6  tongue-and-groove  pieces  set  on 
edge,  with  the  ends  notched  so  that 
the  whole  thing,  in  octagonal  shape, 
may  be  erected  without  nails. 

In  the  cement  class  there  are  three 
types  (maybe  more) — the  solid  rein- 
forced concrete,  the  cement  stone,  and 
the  lath  and  cement  plaster.  You  will 
also  find  some  of  concrete  blocks,  and 
a  large  number  made  of  hollow  tile. 

All  of  these  shapes,  styles  and  kinds 
are  in  use,  and  all  of  them  have  their 
boosters. 

This  article  is  written  with  a  desire 
to  be  helpful  to  the  men  who  need  a 
silo  but  must  count  every  dollar — men 
who  must  go  without  if  called  on  to 
make  a  heavy  investment  now. 
Therefore,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
cheaper  and  more  temporary  types.  If 
the  outlay  is  not  too  much,  perhaps  we 
can  put  up  something  that  will  let  us 
by  for  a  few  years  when,  we  hope, 
something  more  lasting  may  be  se- 
cured. But.  if  you  can  afford  it,  build 
a  good,  lasting  one — one  that  will  pay 
its  cost  many  times  over. 

All  right,  then;  write  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada, and  get  a  description  of  the  lath 
and  cement-plaster  silo.  This  con- 
sists of  scantling  placed  as  for  a  re- 
saw.  Instead  of  the  resawed  boards, 
lath  are  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the 
studs,  over  which  is  placed  a  cement 
plaster.  If  sand  may  be  had  for  the 
hauling,  this  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
<«ilo  that  can  be  built.  It  probably  will 
not  last  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
but  then,  one  crop  even  may  make  it 
worth  while. 

The  Resaw  Silo. 

You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  those  with  patented  silos  for 
sale  that  the  resaw  silo  is  a  snare  and 
delusion.  Well,  on  the  Guerin  ranch, 
near  Visaliai  is  one  that  has  been  in 
use  since  1912,  giving  good  results 
with  no  repairs  except  one  relining 
last  summer.  On  the  H.  E.  Cornwell 
ranch  near  Modesto  is  another  that, 
in  its  new  coat  of  red  paint,  looks  new 
itself,  yet  it  has  preserved  silage  faith- 
fully and  well  for  six  years.  Were  not 
these  a  good  investment? 

It  also  has  been  rumored  about  that 
"the  farm  bureau  silo  is  not  satisfac- 
tory." Now  the  farm  bureau  silo  is  a 
round  one  with  clear  flooring  foi 
stones  and  bound  with  wooden  hoops 
after  a  plan  put  out  by  the  university 
and  largely  exploited  by  the  farm  bu- 
reau two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was 
then  the  cheapest  silo  in  sight.  No- 
body ever  claimed  it  was  the  best 
ever,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  that 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  good 
work.  With  the  plan  and  instructions 
for  building  furnished  by  the  Univer- 
sity, two  men  in  three  days  put  up  one 
14-36  feet  without  using  a  foot  of 
scaffolding.  An  owner  of  one.  Henry 
Hewitt  of  Elk  Grove,  says  he  could  do 
it  again  this  summer  for  $240,  includ- 
ing, cement  foundation,  chute  and 
paint,  but  no  roof.  You  would  have 
hard  work  convincing  him  that  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  He  has  two  of  them, 
the  younger  of  which  has  housed  four 
crops  just  as  well  as  a  tile  silo  in  the 


would  cost 


now 

several  times  as  much. 

t  Put  Up  a  Silo  at  Once. 
Get  in  a  silage  crop  now.  Have  a 
silo  ready  when  the  crop  is  ready. 
What  silo?  That  depends  on  the  size 
of  your  "roll"  and  your  artistic  tem- 
perament. You  may  go  as  far  as  you 
like,  even  to  making  the  exterior  shape 
and  finish  of  the  thing  harmonize 
with  the  prevailing  type  of  the  ranch 
architecture  (whatever  they  may 
mean).  You  may  pierce  the  ambient 
atmosphere  with  a  hugh  shaft  almost 
as  enduring  as  the  eternal  hills  if 
you  have  the  money  and  the  inclina- 
tion, but  you  needn't  do  any  of  these 
things  to  get  a  tank  that  will  success- 
fully preserve  a  silage  crop  for  several 
years,  the  number  of  years  depending 
to  quite  an  extent  on  the  care  you  give 
the  thing  after  it  is  built. 

Are  you  thinking  you  cannot  afford 
even  the  cheapest  type?  A  very  level- 
headed dairyman,  whose  every  dollar 
was  gained  in  the  sweat  of  his  face, 
and  who  knows  what  the  struggle  is, 
|  recently  said  to  the  writer,  "The  rich 
I  man  can  afford  to  do  without  a  silo, 
but  the  poor  man  cannot  afford  it. 
Any  man  with  a  three-year  lease  on  a 
dairy  can  afford  to  build  a  temporary 
silo  and  abandon  it  when  his  lease  ex- 
pires if  he  can't  persuade  his  land- 
lord to  build  one  for  him."  Our  pri- 
vate opinion  passed  on  to  you  is  that 
he  was  right  about  it,  especially  if 
said  tenant  can  horn  in  on  a  co-oper- 
ative silo-filling  outfit. 


SHIPPING  FRESH  MILK  134  MILES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

A  year  ago  at  this  time  the  United 
Milk  Company  of  San  Francisco  began 
shipping  unpasteurized  milk  for  their 
retail  trade  from  Solcdad,  134  miles 
down  the  coast.  Their  first  day's  ship- 
ment was  1,650  gallons,  according  to 
the  Soledad  manager,  M.  It.  Lunt 
They  are  now  handling  4,250  gallons  | 
per  day.  When  they  entered  the  ter- 
ritory they  found  rive  dairies  which 
could  pass  the  city  milk  inspection. 
Now  there  are  19  dairies  delivering 
milk  for  the  city,  all  of  them  subject 
to  unheralded  inspection  at  all  times. 

The  United  Milk  Co.  has  supervised 
the  improvement,  of  course  selecting 
those  which  could  lie  cleaned  up  and 
equipped  at  least  cost.  The  Company  ' 
furnishes  farm  coolers  free  of  charge, 
and  takes  care  of  the  ten-gallon  cana 
in  which  the  milk  is  shipped.  They 
pay  the'  dairymen  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight more  than  the  best  price 
elsewhere  in  this  territory  and  haul 
the  milk  free,  giving  dairymen  an  ad- 
vantage of  17  cents  per  cwt.  for  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  up  and  putting  in 
the  extra  equipment. 

The  company  has  light  trucks  which 
pick  up  the  milk  in  the  country  and 
haul  it  to  the/  station  in  Soledad. 
There  it  is  emptied,  weighed,  cooled 
again,  loaded  onto  motor  trucks  and 
trailers,  covered  with  burlap  which  is 
soaked,  and  is  then  started  on  its  ride 
of  ten  to  twelve  hours  on  the  road  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  company  now  is  getting  more 
milk  than  they  want.  The  surplus  is 
separated  and  the  skim  milk  is  sold 
back  to  dairymen  at  25  cents  per 
gallon  tank  for  feeding  to  calves  and 
Pigs. 


HOW  TO 


SELECT  THAT 
11HKI)  SIRE. 


PURE- 


Now  that  the  drive  for  purebred 
sires  is  on  in  earnest  all  over  the 
State,  the  following  by  E.  B.  Fitts, 
field  dairyman  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  is  of  general  interest. 
He  recommends  two  methods  of  se- 
lecting the  herd  sire. 

1.  Select  a  sire  that  has  already 
'demonstrated  his  value  through  the 
milking  quality  of  his  heifers. 

2.  Select  by  pedigree  or  ancestry, 
bearing  in  mind  Galton's  law.  This 
law  in  breeding  shows  that  an  animal 
received  50  per  cent  of  its  character- 
istics from  its  immediate  parents,  25 
per  cent  from  its  grand  parents,  and 
the  remaining  25  per  cent  from  the 
earlier  generations. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


EGGS  FOE  THE  HATCHERY. 


.  According  to  poultry  specialists  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  who 
say  results  can  be  manipulated  by  the 
kind  of  eggs  used  and  the  way  they 
are  handled  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  incubator,  eggs  of  various  sizes, 
shapes  and  ages  seldom  give  a  uni- 
form hatch.  If  some  have  heavy  shells 
and  others  thin  shells  they  will  not 
hatch  satisfactorily..  A  careful  selec- 
tion for  uniformity  pays.  Normal 
shaped  eggs  of  average  size  are  to  be 
relied  upon.  Hatching  a  chick  is  a 
delicate  job  at  best,  and  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  give  each  chick  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  it  needs  in  regard  to 
heat  and  moisture  as  it  is  to  know 
what  that  individual  treatment  should 
be.  Since  all  the  eggs  are  treated 
alike  they  must  all  be  uniform  or  they 
will  not  respond  in  the  same  way. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
They  should  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
but  they  should  not  be  washed.  Water 
removes  the  natural  film  which  covers 
the  egg  and  which  is  a  protection 
against  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  egg.  Washed  eggs  Show  too  much 
shrinkage  and  hatch  weak  chicks. 
Health  and  vitality  of  the  hens  influ- 
ence the  ability  of  eggs  to  hatch.  If 
*he  poultryman's  best  judgment  is  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  the  eggs  he  can 
hope  for  more  and  stronger  chicks 
than  if  he  takes  the  eggs  as  they  come. 

The  infertile  eggs  which  are  tested 
out  of  the  incubator  the  fifth  or  sev- 
enth day  need  not  be  thrown  away.  If 
kept  they  can  be  boiled  and  fed  to  the 
young  chicks.  They  are  the  best  food 
for  the  very  young  chick. 


DROOP  ANT)  DIE  SUDDENLY. 


To  the  Editor:  My  turkeys  were  do- 
ing fine  until  six  or  eight  weeks  ago, 
when  they  started  to  droop  and  die.  I 
feed  them  onion  tops,  alfalfa  and  cot- 
tage cheese,  very  little  grain — only 
what  they  pick  up  themselves.  I  ex- 
amined some,  and  find  the  liver 
spotted  through,  cheeselike.  I  have 
some  out  on  range  and  feed  them  very 
little.  Would  you  kindly  let  we  know 
what  to  do?— P.  R.,  Chowchilla. 

There  are  several  diseases  of  tur- 
keys that  affect  the  liver,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  turkeys  in  California 
suffer  from  any  of  them,  with  excep- 
tion of  "blackhead."  This  is  a  very 
serious  disease.  Several  months  since 
we  published  several  items  regarding 
it.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  cure 
those  that  have  become  badly  disea«pd. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  it  spreading 
is  to  keep  moving  the  birds  that  are 
well  to  new  ground,  feed  an  abun- 
dance of  green  feed,  and  keep  cracked 
bone,  or  bone  meal  where  they  can 
get  all  they  want  at  all  times.  The 
coops  or  auarters  where  they  sleep 
should  be  well  disinfected.  Ground  or 
air-slaked  lime  is  excellent,  but  liquid 
disinfectants  will  answer. 


A  CASE  OF  CANKER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  both  roup  and 
canker  in  chickens  and  two  turkeys 
with  canker.  Could  you  recommend  a 
remedy? — R.  B.,  San  Jose. 

We  doubt  if  these  fowls  have  roup, 
which  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  more  likely  that  they 
have  an  aggravated  case  of  canker,  or 
some  similar  distemper.  This  is  al- 
most always  caused  by  improper  feed- 
ing in  connection  with  poor  housing; 
either  too  close,  which  causes  the 
fowls  to  become  overheated,  or  too 
draughty.  A  house  perfectly  tight  ev- 
erywhere, except  the  front,  which 
should  be  open,  is  best.  Fowls  in  such 
houses  seldom  develop  canker,  even 
when  they  are  not  fed  just  as  they 
should  be.  Turkeys  should  never  be 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  chickens. 
As  a  remedy  for  canker  reduce  the 
grain  and  mash  feed  and  supply 
plenty  of  greens;  wash  the  head  and 
mouth  with  warm  water  and  castile* 
soap,  and  paint  the  throat  with  a  lo- 
tion made  as  follows:  75  parts  glycer- 


ine, 22  parts  spirits  turpentine,  3 
parts  tincture  iron.  Apply  with  a  soft 
brush  or  a  swab  made  of  a  small- stick 
and  soft  rag.  Do  not  injure  or  re- 
move the  canker,  but  allow  the  lotion 
to  dry  it  up. 


ABDOMINAL  DROPSY. 


To  the  Editor:  One  of  our  hens  has 
been  sick.  Enlarged  abdomen,  scabby 
around  the  feathers  on  the  abdomen 
and  lice  in  that  locality.  Application 
of  sodium  fluoride  seemed  to  eradicate 
the  lice,  but  as  she  did  not  improve 
we  killed  and  opened  her,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  yellowish  color 
gushed  out.  Several  more  hens  have 
the  scabby  feathers  on  the  abdomen 


and  had  lice  before  the  application  of 
sodium  fluoride.  One  or  two  seem  to 
have  slightly  enlarged  abdomen.  Can 
you  prescribe? — F.  A.  D.,  Durham. 

The  hen  that  was  killed,  and  no 
doubt  the  others  that  seem  affected, 
suffered  from  abdominal  dropsy.  In 
mature  fowls  it  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  some  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation. This  may  be  due  to  a 
tumor,  or  an  unhealthy  accumulation 
of  fat.  It  is  practically  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  cure  those  that  are  seriously 
affected.  If  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
gressed too  far  it  may  be  relieved  by 
feeding  an  abundance  of  greens,  very 
little  grain  and  mash,  and  compelling 
the  fowls  to  scratch  for  the  small 
amount  of  grain  in  deep  litter. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


Do  not  allow  brood  coops,  brooders, 
runs,  etc.,  to  remain  in  one  place  until 
the  ground  becomes  completely  bare. 


The  chicks  will  do  a  great  deal  better 
and  will  be  freer  from  disease  if  re- 
moved occasionally, 
j     Clean  up  the  poultry  yards  and! 
'  houses,  take  out  all  the  old  litter, 
j  scrape  or  sweep  the  yards  if  small, 
and  spade  or  plow  them.  Sunlight 
and  air  will  help  greatly  to  keep  the 
soil  free  from  disease  germs. 

In  cultivating  yards  it  is  a  good 
plan  always  to  scatter  oats  freely  over 
the  ground  to  be  turned  under.  The 
fowls  will  greatly  enjoy  hunting  for 
the  grain  in  the  loose  earth,  and  any 
that  may  sprout  will  furnish  most  de- 
sirable green  feed. 

Use  the  poultry  droppings  on  the 
garden,  or  on  other  growing  crops. 
They  have  high  fertilizing  value  and"; 
failure  to  use  them  is  inexcusable 
waste.  In  applying  poultry  droppings 
to  growing  crops  be  careful  not  to  use 
them  too  freely.  Tender  young  plants : 
often  are  blighter  or  completely 
killed  by  excessive  applications. 


"A  little  care  in  feeding  hens  helps  a  heap 
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The  Poultry  man 
wfio  knows- 

has  learned  from  experience  that  a  lot  of  things 
that  work  o  ut  with  the  pen  don't  seem  to  work 
out  with  the  hen.  For  example,  he  has  learned 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  bother  with  cheap,  hand- 
mixed  feeds.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time — and  a  lot  of 
fuss — and  when  you're  all  through,  it's  only 
guess-work  at  the  best,  and  has  cost  more  than 
a  ready  mixed  quality  mash. 

It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that  cheap 
feeds  are  the  most  expensive  feeds  in  the  long 
run.  Why?  Because  they  lessen  the  profits  of 
every  hen  in  the  flock. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  are — no  matter 
what  your  methods  may  be — you  can  readily 
see  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  mix  a  first-class 
egg  food  cheaper  and  better  and  quicker  than 
you  can.  As  manufacturers  and  millers,  we 
make  mixing  feeds  our  special  business.  We 
have  the  equipment,  the  laboratory  facilities, 
the  experience. 

That's  why  more  and  more  poultrymen  are 
realizing  the  advantages — both  in  economy  and 
results— -to  be  found  in  SURELAY.  They  know 
that  it  gives  them  a  uniform,  top-grade  feed 
that  is  always  ready,  always  dependable! 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  the 
feeding  question  in  details — shows  why  SURELAY 
makes  your  hens  pay  by  making  them  lay.  Your  copy 
is  waiting — and  it's  free.  Simply  mail  the  coupon! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Go. 


STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


(A57) 


RELAY 


"A  Sperry  Product 


99  REC.  U.S. WAT.  OFF. 
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There's  more  in  the  feed  than  there  is  in  the  breed 
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Chopped  alfalfa  hay  makes  excellent 
litter  for  baby  chicks. 

The  tendency  of  green  stuff  is  to 
offset  the  ill  effects  of  too  much  rich 
feed. 

Hatching  eggs  have  been  shipped 
across  the  ocean  and  retained  their 
fertility. 

Poultry  need  and  will  eat  a  lot  more 
green  stuff  than  the  average  person 
will  believe. 

The  best  birds  that  can  be  raised 
are  none  too  good  for  the  progressive 
poultryman. 

Buttermilk  as  a  steady  diet  is  -b. 
great  help  in  preventing  worms  in 
baby  chicks. 

Unless  the  chicks  are  kept  warm  at 
night  they  will  crowd  and  pile  up. 
Good-bye  to  the  under  ones. 

When  wet  mashes  are  fed.  be  sure 
that  they  are  crumbly  and  not  sticky. 
Plenty  of  exercise  increases  the  egg 
yield. 

The  baby  chicks  are  not  so  liable  to 
get  sick  in  various  ways  if  they  have 
plenty  of  litter  in  which  to  scratch  for 
their  grain  feed.  This  is  important 

Lamp  fumes  are  injurious  to  chicks 
and  they  are  especially  dangerous 
where  the  circulation  of  air  is  more 
or  less  restricted  by  close  hover  cur- 
tains. 

Bluestone,  about  equal  in  bulk  to  a 
hazlenut,  mashed  and  mixed  with  ten 
gallons  of  water,  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  white  diarrhoea.  Give  ev- 
ery other  day  till  cure  is  effected. 

In  1919  Missouri  consumed  more 
chickens  and  eggs  than  ever  before 
and  then  had  a  surplus  worth  $76,000,- 
000  to  sell.  In  other  words,  that 
state's  poultry  product  was  worth 
more  than  the  product  of  every  gold 
mine  in  the  union. 

Cats  often  are  taught  to  attack 
chicks  by  carelessness  in  leaving  dead 
ones  lying  around  where  they  can  get 
at  them.  It  is  only  a  step  from  eating 
dead  chicks  to  catching  live  ones 
wherever  they  can  find  them.  Bury  all 
dead  chicks  or  burn  them. 

Where  rats  have  burrows  under 
coops  and  houses,  a  practical  and  easy 
means  of  killing  them  is  by  the  use 
of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  fumes  of 
which  will  quickly  destroy  any  animal 
life.  Simply  saturate  a  cloth  thor- 
oughly with  the  material  and  push  it 
well  into  the  hole  and  cover  with 
earth.  If  there  are  several  exits,  all 
should  be  treated. 

The  advent  of  warm  weather  brings 
its  accustomed  troubles.  Lice  and 
mites  will  multiply  and  play  havoc 
with  poultry  unless  persistently 
fought.  Clear  out  all  old  litter,  and 
burn  it  or  bury  deep  in  manure  pile. 
Clean  off  dropping  boards  and  give  a 
coating  of  an  inch  of  ground  phos- 
phate rock.  Give  poultry  houses  a 
good  coat  of  hot  whitewash,  inside  and 
out,  not  forgetting  the  roof.  The  wash 
should  contain  some  carbolineum. 
cresol  or  kerosene. 


radical  change  from  previous  issues. 

Production,  valuation  and  acreage  of 
field  and  fruit  crops  are  given  both 
for  1918-19,  with  a  most  comprehen- 
sive table  showing  the  estimated  dis- 
posal of  the  commercial  fruit  crops 
and  the  five  counties  leading  in  num- 
ber of  bearing  and  non-bearing  trees. 
There  is  also  given  a  travelers'  guide, 
list  af  automobile  stages  and  routes. 
These  reports  are  as  near  correct  as 
could  possibly  be  obtained,  as  the  Cal- 
ifornia Development  Board  seeks  to 
issue  only  such  data  as  it  can  stand 
oack  of. 


A  TOUCH  OF  HUMOR. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


At  a  luncheon  attended  by  promi- 
nent poultrymen  one  of  the  fanciers 
asked,  "Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
I  of  the  hard-boiled  egg?" 

"No,"  innocently  replied  several. 

"It's  hard  to  beat,"  answered  the 
jester,  and  the  party  looked  sad. 

After  a  while,  one  of  those  who  bit 
asked:  "Did  anybody  hear  about  the 
egg  in  the  coffee?" 

"No,"  said  an  obliging  somebody. 

"That  settles  it,"  remarked  the 
funny  man  blandly. 

More  silence.  Continued  silence.  It 
looked  as  if  the  egg  jokes  had  been 
exhausted. 

Finally  a  little  woman  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  inquired  in  a  high 
soprano  voice  if  anybody  present  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  three  eggs. 

The' rest  of  the  party  looked  grave 
and  solemnly  shook  their  heads.  One 
ventured  to  say  "No." 

"Two  bad,"  she  said. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


PLYMOUTH  BOCK  CHICKS.  Barred  or 
White.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas.  Brown. 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns.  We  hare  them 
hatching  weekly  through  May-June.  Can  hook 
orders  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Prices  range 
from  $18  to  $13  hundred.  500  lots  cheaper. 
Also  ship  in  25  or  50  lots.  Capacity.  15.000 
chicks  weekly:  rightly  hatched  from  flret-class 
breeding  stock  of  good-laying  strains.  Send 
for  latest  circular  giving  prepaid  parcel-post 
prices  and  particulars.  Mission  Hatchery- 
Campbell.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOCTH  ROCKS  — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birua  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  rf. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

A  RARE  CHANCE  to  get  50  White  Leghorn 
cocks  out  of  Prof.  Graham's  245  to  304  egg 
dams.  30  years  trapneeted.  at  one-fourth  their 
value  (hatched  1918  and  1919).  Few  rare 
sires  late  1917  hatch — full  of  pep  and  very 
prepotent.  Also  young  stock  progeny  of  above 
both  sexes.  Wtn.  Bacon,  "O.  A.  C,"  Leghorn 
Farm.  Sebastopol,  Calif. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  — ,  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  Fifty  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY,  established  1902. 
Choice  White  Leghorn  chicks  during  May  and 
June.  $13.50  per  100;  $125  per  1000.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  large  lot  shipments.  For 
promptness,  order  direct  from  this  "ad."  L. 
W.  Clark.  015  Main  St..  Petal uma.  Calif. 


CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Min- 
orcas.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  l3| 
conas.  Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Reduced  prices  for  May 
and  June.  Exceptionally  fine  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Also  other  varieties.  Quick  deUvery. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular! 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.   

BABY  CHIX 
Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers! 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  600.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards 
Campbell.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Heavy  -  laying 
prize-winning  stock.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  per 
i6:  $15.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  $30.00  per 
100.  Hatches  May  10th  and  18th.  R  W 
Stawatskt.  Rt.  B,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  OUTX  —  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery: $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.    Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 

Sixth   Street,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chick* 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.     Also  first-class 

breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop.,  Corning.  Cal.   • 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas:  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
from  Hoganizeil  Ktoek.  S:\fr  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery 
2 — 306.  San  Jose. 

PROMPT  DELI YERY~of  WhiteTBrown.  Buff. 
Ix-ghoms,  13  to  16  cents,  large  or  small  lots. 
Next  few  weeks  White  Leghorns.  500  to  1000 
lots,  12c.  Circular  free.  Mission  Hatchery. 
Campbell,  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — A  few  pens  of  laying  pullets—? 
Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  State  your  wants  and 
get  prices.  Rinconada  Poultry  Ranch.  Camp- 
bell,  Cal.  ; 

BARBED    ROCKS,    WHITE  ORPINGTON 

Cockerels.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50.  $5.00  per 
15;  $14.00  per  100  R  P.  Lutzi.  1217  20th 
Ave..  San  Francisco.    Yards  at  Los  Altos. 

GOLDCROFT- Bt7FF~  ORPINGTONS— Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams.  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

CHICKENS,    DICKS.    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
I'ark  St.,  Stockton    California.  Stamps. 

BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  mil  R- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch^R.  2.  144  D.  Pomona.  Call*. 

BABY  (IIHK*.  from  '■■■I,,:  s  C  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 


WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY   CHICKS— Tan- 

cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  Circu- 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


OVERSTOCKED  —  Will  sell  some  of  my 
beautiful  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  does, 
bred  to  registered  bucks,  at  $5.00  each.  Util- 
ity does,  bred  to  pediirreed  bucks,  splendid 
foundation  stock.  $2.50  each.  Start  right. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  632  Call-in  Ave..  San  Leandro. 


CALIFORNIA 

Poultry 
Practice 

BEING 

Plain  Hints  for  Beginners  in  the 
Rearing,  Housing,  Feeding,  Pro- 
tecting from  Pests  and  Diseases 
and  Marketing  of  Poultry  Pro- 
ducts. 

 o  


THE  FUTURE  OF  EGG  PRICES. 


In  view  of  the  general  rise  in  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  belief  in 
financial  circles  that  the  crest  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  the  optimism  of  a 
poultry  writer  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Tulare  Hen  Coop  seems  not  far 
amiss.   He  says: 

We  find  here  every  reason  why  eggs 
should  advance  with  speed.  It  seems 
sure  that  they  will  reverse  the  move- 
ment of  last  year  when  they  ran  down 
from  47  to  40  cents  in  May,  but  went 
back  up  to  50  cents  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  writer  ventures  the  opin- 
ion that  eggs  this  year  will  run  from 
38  cents,  where  they  are  today,  up  to 
46  or  47  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
that  then  they  will  keep  on  going  up. 
One  thing  is  sure,  if  they  don't  there 
will  be  some  awful  gaps  in  the  work- 
ing ranks  of  the  hen  people. 

Feeds  are  advancing  and  we  note 
that  the  futures  on  grains  of  all  kinds 
are  moving  up  sharply.  Locally  the 
season  promises  unusual  drouth.  The 
crops  are  drying  out  and  the  yield  will 
be  light.  Prices  will  be  high  on  all 
kinds  of  feed  in  the  coming  season. 
With  high  feeds,  high  labor  and  high 
everything  else,  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral movement  to  sell  the  hens  unless 
the  egg  prices  come  along  and  hold 
out  better  inducement  to  hold  them. 

In  some  sections  of  the  far  east  the 
hens  are  already  gone  to  market,  and 
the  people  are  buying  California  eggs. 
The  same  situation  is  shown  in  the 
Chicago  reports  above.  People  are 
not  going  to  feed  hens  four-dollar  corn 
unless  they  can  get  at  least  a  part  of 
their  money  back. 


THE  FICKLE  ANDALUSIAN. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if 
Blue  Andalusian  baby  chicks  are  blue 
when  hatched?  I  purchased  from  one 
of  your  advertisers  a  setting  of  Blue 
Andalusian  eggs,  and  from  them  have 
four  black,  three  of  a  dirty  white,  and 
one  bluish  grey  chick. — Mrs.  C.  O.  H., 
Paicines,  Calif. 

The  blue  color  of  the  Andalusian  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the 
breeder  to  bring  true  to  type.  The 
mating  of  two  blues  usually  brings 
forth  chicks  that  are  black  or  splashed 
white.  The  blue  color  is  obtained 
more  readily  by  mating  blacks  and 
whites,  and  only  an  uncertain  per- 
centage of  this  offspring  will  take  on 
the  blue  color.  The  diverse  colors  of 
your  baby  chicks  is  no  indication  that 
your  egg  setting  is  not  from  purebred 
Andalusians.  The  darker  colored 
chicks  are  probably  made  birds,  and 
will  approach  a  bluish  tint  as  they 
mature.  The  difficulty  of  breeding  the 
Andalusian  true  to  color  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  this  breed. 


LIME   WATER  LN  THE  POULTRY 
YARD. 


Lime  water  is  valuable  with  fowls 
when  they  show  signs  of  disease,  or 
disorders  of  the  throat.'  To  make  lime 
water  properly,  take  a  lump  of  fresh 
stone  lime,  unslaked,  about  the  size 
of  a  cocoanut,  put  it  into  a  good 
bucket  and  slowly  pour  cold  water  on 
it  until  it  is  thoroughly  slaked,  after 
which  fill  up  the  bucket  with  fresh 
water  and  let  it  stand  until  the  lime 
has  all  settled  to  the  bottom  and  the 
water  is  perfectly  clear.  The  drinking 
vessels  can  be  filled  with  it  and  the 
chickens  will  soon  take  to  drinking  it. 
You  may  slake  the  lime  in  a  barrel, 
so  as  to  have  it  always  on  hand  in 
large  quantity  for  use,  but  do  not  keep 
it  on  hand  too  long,  as  the  water  may 
get  stale  and  putrid. 


POULTRY  BREYITIES. 


Hens  that  don't  lay,  don't  pay. 

The  baby  chicks  say,  "A  little  more 
charcoal,  please." 

Better  plant  more  kale  than  you 
think  you  will  need. 

To  let  the  stock  run  down  in  vigor 
and  stamina  is  the  worst  kind  of  pol- 
icy. 

A  washed  egg  cannot  always  be  de- 
tected by  the  candler,  and  such  eggs 
will  not  keep  in  storage.  Don't  wash 
the  dirties  during  the  storage  season. 


Following  is  the  report  of  high  pens 

for  week  ending  May  15th: 


Geo.  Gray,  Santa  Cruz   55  ggs 

Bellows  Bros.,  Lakeside  55  eggs 

G.  G.  Barker,  Santa  Cruz  55  eggs 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz  64  eggs 

R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall  53  eggs 

B.  F.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz   52  eggs 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma   51  eggs 

Theo.  Clark,  Santa  Cruz  51  eggs 


The  per  cent  of  production  for  the 
flock  for  the  seven  days  was  64. 


CALIFORNIA  DEYEL0PMENT 
BOARD  REPORT. 


The  California  Development  Board 
have  ready  for  free  distribution  at 
their  Information  Bureau  at  the  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  their  report 
of  1918-19.  In  this  report  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  increasing  in- 
dustrial importance  of  California's 
ports  and  harbor  improvements,  im- 
ports and  exports,  building  activities, 
bank  clearings  from  the  principal 
cities,  and  detailed  reports  of  financial 
conditions  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
many  respects  thisi  report  makes  a 

\ 


8ULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Bar- 
gain time.  Breeding  stock  $4.00  and  $7.60. 
were  $6.00  and  $10.00.  This  is  almost  "mar- 
ket price."  Eggs.  $3.00  per  15.  No  baby 
chicks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan  100  Mar- 
ket  Road,  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May,  June,  July,  at  reduced  i 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks.  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell,  Calif.  

PRUSSIAN    HILL    POULTRY    RANCH — 

Hatching  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minor- 
cas. $1.50.  and  Blue  Andalusian,  $2.00  per 
setting.    Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


This  Illustrated,  cloth-bound 
hook  of  over  150  pages  of  text, 
will  help  yon  make  a  greater 
success  with  your  poultry.  The 
price  is  only  $1,  postpaid,  and 
worth   double   the  money. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 
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WHY  NOT  FOLLOW 
FULLERTON? 

(Written  for  1'aciflc  Rural  Press.) 

Down  at  Fullerton  in  urange  county 
is  a  union  high  school  plant  that  in 
the  writer's  opinion  might  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  it  is  right  tn  principle 
and  could  easily  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted to  meet  almost  any  local  con- 
dition. 

Turning  a  moment  from  the  plant  to 
the  school  itself,  the  visitor  finds  a 
six-year  course,  39  teachers,  and  an 
enrollment  of  over  600  pupils  drawn 
from  the  nine  districts  comprising  the 
union.  Nine  big  auto'  stages  owned 
by  the  school  transports  these  pupils 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  a  year.  And  please 
note,  if  you  are  shying  at  the  expense 
of  school  auto  transporation:  The 
principal  said  that  results  in  regular 
attendance  and  in  catching  the  "drop 
out"  between  the  8th  grade  and  high 
school,  more  than  gratified  the  outlay. 

Here  is  a  high-school  that  is  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  efficient  in  bridg- 
ing the  usual  gap  between  grammar 
and  high  schools!  The  auto  counts, 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity counts,  but  there  are  other 
factors  that  share  in  the  success. 
The  plant  itself  scores  heavily  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  agricultural  mark, 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  the 
school  grounds,  reaches  out  to  gram- 
mar schools  and  out  to  the  actual 
home  farms  of  the  children,  drawing 
them  like  a  magnet  and  linking  farm, 
grammar  school  and  high  school  in 
a  common  interest.  Entertainments 
originating  in  the  high  school  are 
often  repeated  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  manual  training  equip- 
ment is  open  to  grammar  schools  and 
the  children  come  to  feel  at  home  on 
the  campus.  Special  courses  also 
help — music,  for  example.  Here  is  a 
school  where  pupils,  without  a  cent  for 
tuition,  may  have  a  three-year  course 
in  piano,  violin  or  voice.  It  looks  like 
a  regular  school. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  plant. 

It  starts  with  a  campus — not  a 
yard  but  a  regular  campus  of  17% 
acres  situated  at  one  side  of  the  town. 
In  front  is  a  beautiful  sweep  of  lawn, 
broken  by  clumps  of  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Trees  and  shrubs  also  hug 
the  buildings  and  break  the  spaces 
between  buildings  with  telling  effect. 
If  the  visitor  didn't  know  better,  he 
would  think  himself  on  the  campus  of 
some  college.  Back  of  the  buildings 
are  large  and  well-equipped  athletic 
fields,  tennis  courts,  and  so  on. 

The  buildings  themselves?  We 
counted  twelve,  arranged  most  of 
them,  about  three  sides  of  a  square 
with  the  fine  study  hall  dominating 
the  whole,  the  whole  scheme  from  its 
vantage  point  a  little  back  of  the 
center  of  the  square. 

After  the  study  hall  comes  the 
auditorium.  This  building  will  seat 
1200,  has  a  fine  stage  at  one  end,  and 
"listen  here" — two  good  moving  pic- 
ture machines  in  the  other  end. 

Each  department  seems  to  have  its 
own  building.  We  saw  inscriptions 
anyway  to  physical  culture,  manual 
arts,  polytechnics,  mathematics,  his- 
tory and  language,  English,  physics 
and  chemistry  and  commerce.  With 
the  exception  of  the  gymnasium,  audi- 
torium, and  manual  arts,  the  build- 
ings are  all  one-story  affairs  like  the 
one  pictured.  They  are  perhaps  60 
feet  square  and  contain  four  class- 
rooms with  hall  space  cut  to  the  min- 
imum. 

The  advantages  of  a  plan  like  this? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  go  and  look 
at  it.   It  is  not  hard  on  the  eyes. 

Tben  there  is  the  fire  risk.  Forget 
property  and  think  of  human  lives! 
Here  the  fire  risk  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  precious  human  lives 
could  ever  be  lost  by  fire  at  this 
school.  Nor  is  the  property  risk  to  be 
ignored.  Awhile  ago  they  had  a  beau- 
tiful demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  plan.  A  temporary  cafeteria — 
certainly  they  serve  hot  lunch — 
burned  after  a  big  range  exploded. 
Had  that  range  been  in  a  regulation 
high-school  building  with  600  children 
packed  under  its  roof,  an  awful  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  of  Stupidity  might 
have  been  made. 

Another  decided  advantage  is  that 
in  changing  from  class  to  class  the 


Home  Circle  Department 


pupils  are  forced  out  into  the  open 
air,  and,  if  some  teacher  has  been  a 
bit  dull,  the  breath  of  fresh  aid  and 
whiff  of  fragrance  from  a  flower-bed 


$180,000.00  in  1912-13.  Of  course,  it 
could  not  be  duplicated  now  for  any- 
where near  that  sum,  but  here  is  the 
point!    That  plant  is  just  as  efficient 


Above,  general  view  of  Fullerton  Union  High  School. 
Lower,  History  building,  one  of  the  group. 


will  revive  the  patient  before  the  next 
operation  begins. 

How  about  the  expense? 

Well,  this  plant,  as  it  stands,  cost 


now  as  when  built  because,  if  more 
room  is  needed,  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  will  add  the  room  and  bring  the 
I  whole  thing  back  to  100  per  cent  effi- 


Booklets=about  Furniture  and 

Home  Furnishings=You  Should  Read 

Barker  Bros,  will  send  them  to  you  FREE  if  you  ask  for  them  on  the 
coupon  below.  Check  on  the  coupon  the  ones  you  want,  clip  and 
attach  the  coupon  to  a  piece  of  p'aper'  on  which  your  name  is  plainly 
written  and  the  Booklets  you  ask  for  will  be  sent  promptly. 


No  obligation  is  incurred  by  your 
request.  These  booklets  are  part 
of  the  many  we  publish  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  thousands  of  home- 
lovers  who  depend  on  this  store  for 
all  the  many  needed  things  that 
make  homes  comfortable  and  beau- 
tiful. The  fact  that  you  are  inter- 
ested repays  us  fully  for  sending 
them  FREE. 


You  can  buy  from  Barker  Bros.,  no 
matter  where  your  home  may  be, 
anything  your  home  needs,  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  fullest  satis- 
faction. These  Booklets  explain 
how  you  can  do  this;  also  picture 
and  describe  thousands  of  things 
every  woman  needs  in  her  home  to 
make  it  beautiful  and  everyone 
comfortable.  • 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
California 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


I    As  offered  FREE  in  your  advertisement  please  send  me  the  publications  listed  below:  j 


(  )  BETTER  HOMES. .  Beautiful  home- 
furnishing  magazine 

(  )  HEARTHSTONES  Monthly  magazine 
of  Ideas  and  nelps  in  choosing  Fur- 
niture. 

(  )  QUALITY  -  REED  CATALOG.  De- 
scribes and  pictures  Reed  Furniture. 


(  )  LINEN-BEDDING-MATTRESS  Catalog. 
(  )  DRAPERY  and   RUG  CATALOG.  A 

booklet    of    suggestions    for  making 

home  beautiful. 
(  )  THINGS  YOU'LL  NEED  FOR  BABY. 

Catalog  of  children's  and  babies'  needs. 

Ready  soon. 


ciency.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
$180,000.00  been  put  into  one  build- 
ing, the  whole  works  would  now  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  the  discard. 

Any  community  in  need  of  a  new 
high-school  plant  would  do  well  to 
send  a  committee  to  study  this  plan. 
Any  community,  no  matter  what  its 
size  or  wealth,  could  easily  get  the 
campus,  lay  out  a  plan,  plant  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  start  the  athletic 
fields,  and  erect  enough  buildings  to 
serve  present  needs,  and  do  it  with- 
out mortgaging  the  future  or  break- 
ing the  community's  financial  back. 

And,  while  we  are  at  it,  don't  you 
know  places  where  that  consolidated 
grammar  school  could  be  located  on 
the  same  campus? 


A  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Shasta  county  scores  again.  While 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  uplift  agencies  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  advisability  of  com- 
munity hospitals  for  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts, Shasta  has  gone  ahead  and  put 
one  over  the  first  one,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  United  States. 

Shasta  is  a  county  of  magnificent 
distances.  This  makes  for  fine  scen- 
ery, but  is  rather  rough  on  folks  who 
get  seriously  ill  or  meet  with  serious 
accidents.  There  are  people  in  Shasta 
who  live  50  miles  from  a  doctor,  let 
alone  hospital  conveniences.  When 
one  gets  ill  there,  a  doctor  must  come 
almost  impossible  miles  in  winter  to 
bring  relief,  and  when  one  must  have 
hospital  care,  he  must  be  transported 
impossible  miles  before  an  operation 
may  be  attempted.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  surprising  if  a 
number  of  good  people  did  not  die  a 
natural  death  while  the  doctor  was 
coming  or  the  ambulance  going.  A 
Dakota  farmer,  whose  wife  was  very 
ill,  sent  for  the  undertaker  instead  of 
the  doctor,  saying  he  did  not  believe 
in  middlemen.  His  platform  might 
find  some  justification  with  no  physi- 
cian within  50  miles. 

Some  time  ago  the  Shasta  county 
farm  bureau,  realizing  the  crying  need 
of  medical  and  hospital  service  for 
the  remote  section  of  the  country, 
went  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  sup- 
ply the  need.  Please  note  that  fact, 
any  of  you  who  have  thought  the  farm 
bureau  an  organization  limited  in  its 
functions.  No  doubt  the  farm  bureau 
up  there  has  done  fine  work  along 
horticultural,  agricultural  and  live- 
stock lines,  but  you  may  remember  it 
was  the  home  demonstration  depart- 
ment that  launched  the  hot  school- 
lunch,  and  a  farm  bureau  center  never 
did  a  finer  piece  of  constructive  work 
than  was  done  by  the  one  starting  this 
movement,  for  a  community  hospital. 

The  plan  launched  and  sentiment 
aroused,  the  actual  working  of  the 
plan  has  been  turned  over  to  an  in- 
corporated association  empowered  to 
sell  stock  at  $10.00  a  share.  Under 
this  management  a  three^story  build- 
ing has  been  secured  at  McArthur, 
and,  we  understand,  the  work  of 
transforming  it  into  an  honest-to- 
goodness  hospital,  to  serve  a  large 
community  that  otherwise  must  have 
gone  unserved,  is  under  way. 

This  new  haven  of  healing,  at  the 
start,  is  to  have  a  resident  physician, 
a  day  nurse,  and  a  night  nurse. 

The  first  chance  he  gets,  this  writer 
intends  to  visit  this  new  idea  crystal- 
lized into  splendid  community  service, 
and  tell  you  more  about  it.  But  he 
can't  wait  for  that  to  spread  the  news 
that  a  real  community  hospital  for  a 
real  rural  district  is  actually  about  to 
be  an  established  fact. 

Shasta  county  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  starting  the  movement,  but 
in  the  name  of  suffering  humanity, 
let's  not  leave  her  alone  in  her  glory 
for  Ions. 


NOT  (VRTHODOX. 

A  little  girl  who  had  mastered  her 
catechism,  confessed  her  disappoint- 
ment. "Because,"  she  said,  "though  I 
obey  the  Fifth  Commandment  and 
honor  my  papa  and  mamma,  yet  my 
days  are  not  a  bit  longer  in  the  land, 
because  I  am  put  to  bed  at  7  o'clock." 
— Exchange. 
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THESE  ABE  THK  THINGS  I  l'KIZE. 


These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadows  of  cloud  that  swiftly  pass. 
And  after  showers. 
The  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth; 
And.  host  of  all,  along  the  way,  friend- 
ship and  mirth. 

So  let  me  keep 
These  treasures  of  the  humble  heart 
In  true  possession,  owning  them  by 
love; 

And  when  at  last  I  can  no  longer  move 

Among  them  freely,  but  must  part 
From  the  green  fields  and  from  the 
waters  clear. 
Let  me  not  creep 
Into  some  darkened  room  and  hide 
From  all  that  makes  the  world  so 
bright  and  dear. 

But  throw  the  windows  wide 
To  welcome  in  the  light; 
And  while  I  clasp  a  well-beloved  hand. 

Let  me  once  more  have  sight 
Of  the  deep  sky  and  the  far-smiling 
land. 

Then  gently  fall  on  sleep. 
And  breathe  my  body  back  to  Nature's 
care. 

My  spirit  out  to  Thee,  God  of  the  open 
air!      — By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  DREAMLAND  BOATS. 


It  was  a  beautiful,  golden  afternoon' 
in  summer,  and  Lawrence,  as  he  lay 
on  the  white,  hard  sand,  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  ocean  had  never 
seemed  half  so  lovely. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  dance  and  play 
like  those  great  waves!"  thought  the 
boy  sadly,  for  he  was  not  like  the 
other  boys;  he  was  lame. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  am  going  to 
stand  it  all  my  life.  If  I  did  not  love 
my  dear  music  so  much,  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  get  along." 

At  these  words  he  placed  his  curly 
head  on  his  arm,  and  in  a  second  was 
away  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

"What  a  very  pretty  sight!"  he 
whispered.  "What  can  it  mean?  What 
lovely  little  boats!  I  do  believe  they 
are  the  'rests'  that  I  was  learning  in 
my  new  piece  of  music,  and  that  I  had 
such  a  hard  time  with  last  evening. 
But  what  a  strange  place  for  them  to 
be  in!" 

He  kept  still  and  watched  from  very 
excitement,  and  also  listened  with  all 
his  ears;  for  a  voice  came  to  him,  as 
if  the  waves  sent  it,  and  sweet  and 
soft  it  sounded,  coming  from  such  a 
distance. 

"My  name  is  Expression,"  the  voice 
said  in  rich  tones.  "Our  family  lives 
inside  the  covers  of  music  books,  and 
everything  else  that  has  printed  music 
in  it.  But  we  often  feel  very  much 
left  out,  and  it  troubles  us  when  little 
boys  and  girls  forget  and  do  not  count 
us  as  they  should.  We  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  get  along  some  way, 
but  you  must  see  how  very  hard  it  is 
for  us  to  do  right  when  we  are  counted 
all  wrong." 

What  do  you  think  he  saw?  A  little 
fleet  of  dreamland  boats. 

The  whole  rests  and  the  half  rests 
floated  past;  then  came  a  quarter 
rest,  with  its  name  printed  on  the 
front  of  the  tiny  prow;  and  the  eighth 
rest  followed,  with  its  small  flag  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  as  if  it  were  en- 
joying the  strange  party.  Next  came 
the  sixteenth  rest,  which  looked  as  if 
it  were  feeling  a  little  better  than  the 
others,  for  it  had  two  flags  instead  of 
one.  The  thirty-second  and  the  sixty- 
fourth  rests  followed,  and  one  had 
three  flags  and  the  other  had  four. 

All  the  time  that  that  was  going  on 
in  the  water  before  him  Lawrence 
slept  on.  The  great  red  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  clouds,  and  fell  out  of  sight 
with  one  lingering  smile.  Then  sud- 
denly a  great  wave  sprang  toward  him. 
He  awoke  with  a  start,  and  scrambled 
to  his  feet. 

"Why,"  he  said  with  a  sleepy  yawn, 
"I  must  have  been  asleep!  I  wonder 
where  the  dreamland  boats  have 
gone?" 

Many  times  he  thought  about  the 


lesson  they  had  taught  him,  but  he 
never  afterward  saw  the  little  fleet  of 
dreamland  boats. — By  Clara  Louise 
Gray. 


TRAINING   THE   CHILD  TO  BE 
SELF-RELIANT. 


The  development  of  self-reliance  is 
of  vital  importance  in  child  training, 
and  one  cannot  begin  too  early  to 
teach  children  to  help  themselves. 
Often,  it  is  very  much  harder  and  may 
take  more  time  to  let  them  do  some- 
thing than  do  it  oneself;  but,  time 
and  effort  are  not  wasted  when  they 
are  thus  spent. 

The  best  way  to  help  a  child  to  be- 
come self-reliant  is  to  give  him  sim- 
ple duties  at  first,  adding  more  diffi- 
cult ones  as  he  grows  older.  At  an 
early  age,  every  baby  will  try  to  take 
off  his  shoes.  Instead  of  scolding  him 
for  doing  this,  show  him  how  to  do 
it  and  also  how  to  put  them  on  again. 
After  learning  this,  he  will  soon  try 
to  manage  the  rest  of  his  clothing; 
before  long,  he  will  be  able  to  dress 
and  undress  himself  with  very  little 
help. 

Self-reliance  and  orderliness  may  be 
developed  in  a  child  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  little  one  who  can  take  out 
and  put  away  his  own  toys,  may  play 
with  them  at  will.  If  he  has  a  place 
for  everything  and  keeps  everything 
in  its  place,  he  can  have  much  more 
freedom  for  play,  and  will  not  have  to 
wait  for  someone  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Often  a  child  asks  for  help  in  doing 
something  which  he  could  do  for  him- 
self if  he  only  knew  how.  Too  often 
a  busy  or  impatient  mother  will  wait 
upon  her  child  to  save  time,  and  then 
the  next  time  he  wants  the  same  help, 
he  will  come  to  her  again.  If  the 
mother  had  taken  a  few  moments  the 
first  time  to  show  him  how  to  help 
himself,  there  would  have  been  no 
second  time.  For  example,  not  long 
ago  a  little  three-year-old  boy  came 
to  me  and  asked  for  a  drink.  I  told 
him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  it, 
but  he  said  he  could  not  reach  the 
glass.  "Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  I  replied, 
"I  will  tell  you  how.  Get  a  chair  and 
push  it  near  the  table;  then  stand  on 
it  and  see  if  you  can't  get  the  glass." 
He  did  as  he  was  told,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  running  to  me  with  a 
beaming  face  saying,  "I'm  a  big  boy 
now;  T  can  get  a  drink  all  by  myself." 

Self-reliance  means  confidence  in 
oneself.  If  one  can  rely  upon  his  own 
powers,  he  most  certainly  develops 
them.  A  child  who  is  taught  how  to 
cross  the  street  properly  develops  his 
hearing,  seeing  and  reasoning  powers. 

Of  course,  we  as  mothers,  must 
guide  the  child  who  is  self-reliant  in 
the  right  direction  and  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  put  more  faith  in  him. 
Let  him  realize  that  we  expect  him  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  he  will  do  it,  because  he  feels 
his  mother's  confidence  in  him.  In 
other  wprds,  we  must  always  look  for 
the  besl  in  our  children  instead  of 
something  with  which  to  find  faults, 
and  that  if  she  would  correct  smaller 
faults,  remembering  that  we  are 
sometimes  exasperating  ourselves.  A 
certain  mother  once  complained  that 
she  did  not  know  why  her  child  was 
so  naughty  when  she  tried  to  punish 
him  for  every  misdeed.  His  father 
told  her  that  she  saw  too  many  faults, 
and  that  if  she  would  correct  the  big 
evils,  the  little  ones  would  disappear. 
Remember  to  praise  the  child  when- 
ever he  accomplishes  something  new. 
Develop  his  initiative,  by  helping  him 
♦o  discover  things  for  himself.  Soon 
he  will  not  only  be  helping  himself, 
but  others  as  well;  he  will  grow  more 
and  more  considerate. — Mrs.  E.  G. 
Young. 


COOKING  THE  FLAT-IROX. 


It  was  Tuesday  morning.  The 
clothes  had  been  washed,  dried,  and 
folded,  and  common  sense  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  ironing  day;  but 
cautious  Scandinavian  Tillie,  the  new 
maid,  wished  to  make  no  mistake.  Be- 
fore committing  herself  she  said  ap- 
peallngly,  "Mesris,  I  skuld  like  to 
speak  something:."  "What  is  it.  Til- 
lie?"  "Skal  I  ^onk  some  flat-iron?" 
asked  Tillie.  earn.  ?tly. — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOB  POTATOES. 

The  women  of  the  State  are  being 
urged  to  use  substitutes  for  potatoes 
— both  for  the  purposes  of  economy 
and  also  to  lessen  the  demand  for 
white  potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  now  the  most  expen- 
sive starchy  food  on  the  market,  for 
while  the  price  per  pound  may  be 
less  than  rice,  macaroni  op  cornmeal, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  potatoes 
contain  eighty  per  cent  of  water, 
while  the  substitutes  mentioned  con- 
tain only  ten  per  cent  water. 

Macaroni  absorbs  water  to  the  ex- 
tent that  one  pound  will  result  in 
about  four  pounds  cooked,  and  rice 
will  absorb  enough  water  that  one- 
third  of  a  pound  uncooked  will  weigh 
one  pound  when  cooked. 

Cornmeal  is  found  to  cost  when 
•ooked  less  than  2  cents  per  pound, 
nd  when  fried  and  served  with  syrup 
makes  a  nourishing  dish. 

In  making  substitutions  for  pota- 
toes, fresh  vegetables  should  be  used 
freely  to  furnish  base-forming  ele- 
ments in  order  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
potatoes. 


HOW  HE  GOT  EVEN. 


A  traveling  man  who  stutters  spent 
all  afternoon  in  trying  to  sell  a 
grouchy  business  man  a  bill  of  goods, 
and  was  not  very  successful. 

As  the  salesman  was  locking  up  his 
grip  the  grouch  was  impolite  enough 
to  observe  in  the  presence  of  his 
clerks: 

"You  must  find  that  impediment  in 
your   speech   very   inconvenient  at 

times." 

"Oh,  n-no,"  replied  the  salesman. 
"Eve'ryone    has    his  p-peculiarity. 


S-stammering  is  mine.  What's  yours?" 

"I'm  not  aware  that  I  have  any,"  re- 
plied the  merchant. 

"D-do  you  stir  y-your  coffee  with 
your  r-right  hand?"  asked  the  sales- 
man. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  replied  the 
merchant,  a  bit  puzzled. 

"W-well,"  went  on  the  salesman, 
"t-that's  your  p-peculiarity.  Most 
people  use  a  t-teaspoon." — Success. 
Magazine. 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

A  lis., I  iilc  I. v 
Sanitary 

Perfect  jji^yiw  in  n  ju.-3  T.'fWi|||i 

Vrntllution  >,  ,r  •  -. 


Awarded    first   prire   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  tor  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  Cal. 
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There's  a  Player  Piano 
For  Every  Home 

In  every  home  that  can  afford  a  Piano  there 
should  be  a  Player  of  some  kind; — it  will 
bring  so  much  pleasure  and  relaxation. 

A  Player-Piano  will  help  the  children  with 
their  music — it  will  give  the  older  folks  a 
greater  musical  appreciation.  And  for  danc- 
ing you  can  have'  the  jazziest  of  music. 

We  offer  an  unusually  large  line  of  Player- 
Pianos — we  can  easily  suit  every  home  and 
every  purse.  We  carry  the  famous  Aeolian 
Company  line  (the  Pianola  and  marvelous 
Duo  Art),  offering  a  most  varied  line  of 
Player  instruments. 

Prices  cover  a  wide  range,  and  we  gladly  ar- 
range convenient  payment  terms. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — 
or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and 
prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 

Shennan.May&  Co, 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets.  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets.  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Street*.  Sacramento 
325  B.  Main  Street.  Stockton 
3.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane 
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Tou  cannot  deny  them. 

Motorists  buy  Zerolene  be- 
ause  it  is  good  lubricating  oil; 
>ecause  it  makes  the  car  last 
onger. 

More  than  half  the  motorists 
I  the  Pacific  Coast  states  use 
Jerolene.  Such  approval  is  giv- 
n  only  as  a  reward  to  a  prod- 
ict  of  highest  quality. 

There  is  a  Zerolene  Correct 
.ubrication  Chart  for  each  make 
f  car.  Get  one  for  your  car  at 
our  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
ion.  Use  Zerolene  for  the  Cor- 
ect  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
lobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


ZEROLENE 
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00  CandlePower 


\  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 
Safe  —  Durable  —  Clean 

ED  by  thousands  and  without 

luestion  the'fincstlamp  for  home  use  ever 
ted.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
ion  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
ry  matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 


15he 


(oleman 
Quick-Lite 


CWcb  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  300  candle  power 
— 20oil  lamps  are  not  bo 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.    No  daily   or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.   Made  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.  Will  lost  a  lifetime. 

15,000  Dealers  Bell  Coleman 
Lamps.  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing; Plants.    If  youra  can't 
supply  you  write  nearest 
house.  j, 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  So.  L.  A.  St., 
Los  Angeles 


Write 
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Catalog 
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MURUB:. 


90%  of  the 

^  I  Rhubarb 

in  Southern  California's  Wagner'B  Im- 
|d   Giant — Growers   making   over  J1000 
lyear.    Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
|inr.    May.  June  and  July  best  months  to 
for  crop  next  winter.    Get  plants  true  to 
from   the  originator.  1.   B.  WAGNER, 
■.■mi,  Calif. 


>r  a  sugary  coat  on  lemon  pies, 
1  powdered  sugar  over  the  top  just 
'■re  putting  in  oven. 


SCIENTIFIC  IIYING. 


Here  are  fifteen  rules  for  more  sci- 
entific habits  of  daily  living  which 
Professor  Fisher  proposes  as  a  means 
of  keeping  people  #ell  and  happy,  and 
lengthening  their  lives: 

Ventilate  every  room  you  occupy, 
and  keep  tbe  air  in  the  house  always 
as  pure  as  the  air  outdoors. 

Wear  light,  loose  clothes  of  porous 
cloth,  so  loosely  woven  that  air  can 
be  blown  through  it,  for  the  skin 
needs  air. 

Spend  some  time  in  the  open  air 
every  day. 

Have  lots  of  fresh  air  where  you 
sleep,  or  sleep  out  if  you  can. 

Avoid  eating  too  much. 

Breathe  deeply. 

Do  not  eat  too  much'  meat  and  eggs. 

Eat  various  kinds  of  food — most 
people  eat  too  much  soft  food.  Hard 
foods  like  crusts,  toast,  hard  fruits, 
and  nuts,  which  require  chewing,  are 
beneficial.  The  danger  with  most 
people  is  that  they  eat  too  much  of 
concentrated  foods  and  not  enough  of 
the  bulky  or  filling  foods,  such  as  let- 
tuce, celery,  cucumbers,  spinach,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets, 
onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  squash, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  other  garden 
vegetables.  Some  raw  foods,  such  as 
fruits  and  salad,  should  be  eaten  each 
day,  as  these  raw  foods  contain  cer- 
tain beneficial  elements  which  are 
often  lost  in  cooking. 

Eat  slowly. 

Have  your  bowels  move  at  least 
once  each  day — preferably  twice — 
regularly. 

Stand,  sit,  and  walk  erect. 

Avoid  poisonous  drugs. 

Keep  clean  and  avoid  contagious 
diseases.  The  daily  bath  is  desirable. 
The  hands  should  always  be  washed 
before  eating.  Water  should  be  boiled 
before  drinking  if  its  purity  has  not 
been  established.  Mosquitoes  and 
flies  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house 
and  away  from  food.  Fruits — espe- 
cially apples — after  a  meal  are  good 
mouth  and  tooth  cleaners. 

"Work  hard,  but  play,  sleep,  and 
rest  too.    Laughter  is  healthful. 

Be  cheerful,  and  learn  not  to  worry. 

"The  secret  of  life  and  of  happi- 
ness," says  Professor  Fisher,  "seems 
to  be  in  taking  one's  life  and  work 
cheerfully.  Almost  anyone  can  as- 
sume this  attitude  if  the  proper  de- 
sire is  present." 


FASHION  NOTES. 


Organdie  hats  are  shown  at  many 
of  the  shops — a  girl  with  clever  fin- 
gers could  fashion  her  own  along  the 
simple  lines  so  popular. 

This  spring  sees  nearly  all  light 
dresses  made  with  very  short  sleeves 
—a  style  that  is  more  becoming  to 
youthful  arms  than  to  those  of  middle 
age. 

Narrow  leather  straps  are  much 
used  on  short  coats,  or  gingham 
dresses  and  smocks.  Sometimes  they 
are  a  combination  of  black  and  col- 
ored leather,  but  more  often  they  are 
black  and  very  narrow  with  a  simple 
buckle. 

Ribbon  sashes  for  summer  dresses 
are  used  a  great  deal  this  spring. 
They  are  made  in  several  lengths  and 
may  be  finished  with  frayed-end 
fringes,  or  the  ends  may  be  gathered 
into  close  knots,  finished  with  tassels, 
which  is  an  especially  pretty  way. 

Not  for  years  has  there  been  such 
a  vogue  for  organdie;  it  is  shown  in 
all  the  lively  pastel  shades  and  makes 
attractive  summer  dresses.  Combina- 
tions with  silk  are  very  effective,  but 
the  most  popular  style  of  trimming  is 
with  ruchings  of  the  same  material. 


FREDDIE  KNEW  HOW. 


The  head-mistress  of  a  certain  vil- 
lage school  was  one  day  examining  a 
few  of  her  select  pupils  in  grammar. 
"Stand  up,  Freddie,  and  make  me  a 
sentence  containing  the  word  'sel- 
dom,' "  she  said,  pointing  to  a  small 
urchin.  Freddie  paused  as  if  in 
thought,  then  with  a  flush  of  triumph 
on  his  face  replied,  "Last  week  father 
had  five  horses,  but  yesterday  he  sel- 
dom!" 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  N.Y! 


Sales  Offices  in 
;e  cities 


Oyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

'Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  N3W — So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
'Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  e 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixec 
zoods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  ■material,  have  dealer  show 
you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


RESET  DOOR  KKOBS-  STOP  LEAKS  WITH 

SH00TH-0N  CEMENT 


Dozens  of  household  ana 
motor  repairs  easily  made 
,  by  anyone  at  small  cost 
&Save  dollars  —  the  free 
j  SMOOTH  -  ON  Booklet 
fteUs  how. 

C  oz.  35c;    1  lb.  60c 
Easy  to  apply  as  putty — 
lasts  like      +  _._ 
-Iron.  At  4 
Hardware  &  General  Stores. 
By  mail  add  5c  for  postage. 
SMOOTH-OW  MFC.  CO. 
;  Sacramento  St.,  S.F.,  Cal 
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SMOOTH-ON 

REPAIR 
BOOK 


EXTERMINATION 

•IX  SOLVED  BY 

KELLOGG? 
ANT  PASTE 

-Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists'  Z5t 


CI  V  If  II  I  CD  PLACED  ANYWHEHE 
rLl    R  I  LLC II  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
c  lean  torn  amen  tal, con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.   Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or   injure  anything'. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
5  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 
HAKULD  auMKttS,  160  l?e  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  May  10.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  local 
wheat,  market  this  week.  The  faet  that  Min- 
neapolis lowered  the  price  of  flour  a  dollar  a 
barrel  during-  the  week,  following-  closely  on 
Hie  meeting-  in  Chicago  to  consider  stabilizing 
future  wheat  prices,  is  significant. 

BAKLEY. 

While  there  has  been  no  special  demand  for 
barley  during:  the  past  week  those  who  have 
a  supply  on  hand  are  holding-  the  gTain  at 
higher  prices  on  account  of  the  freight  condi- 
tHin  I  "i-i. -tii-ally  no  barley  is  coming-  in  and 
local  slocks  are  said  to  be  in  strong  hands 

ffed   S3.30ft3.40 

Shipping   .  ..  Nominal 

OATS. 

Like  barley,  oats  were  advanced  in  price, 
as  the  same  condition  prevails  in  the  latter 
grain.  The  upward  tendency  of  these  grains 
is  regarded  as  more  or  less  local,  as  they  are 
hardly  justified  by  the  Chicago  market. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  S3.40ft3.50 

rted  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Ke.-leamd  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  ..  .  Nominal 
TORN. 

Torn  was  also  strong  this  week  and  the 
California  description  is  being-  held  at  a 
higher  figure.  Brown  Et-yptian  is  still  quoted 
at  last  week's  price,  but  it  is  strong  at  this 
figure. 

Egyptian,  white    Nominal 

do.     brown    $3.35 ft3. 40 

California   S3.50ft3.60 

HAY. 

Reoeips  for  the  past  week  were  708  tons 
with  !>(!«)  tons  the  previous  week.  Even  this 
-mall  tonnage,  it  is  s'aid.  is  not  being  deliv- 
ered except  in  small  driblets  on  account  of 
•-witching  conditions.  These  conditions  have 
upset  the  business,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country  and  the  local  market,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  nominal.  Deliveries  are  so  hard 
to  get  that  every  sale  is  subject  to  barter  and 
the  prices  frequently  vary  materially  from 
those  quoted  below.  Practically  nothing  is 
coming  in  from  outside  states,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts  is  the  clean-up  in  lots  of  old 
hay  and  the  beginning  of  new  alfalfa. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  Se  Oat  $36  00®  38.00 
No.  9  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32.00  ©35.00  i 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00040.00  I 

Wild   Oat   Hay   „  Nominal  1 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

Alfalfa,  New  Nominal  I 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Compiled  from   Independent  Sources, 


do,      old   $30.0O®32.00  I  Extra  43%  44 

Stock  Hay   $29.00  ft  32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed..  $29.00(332.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c © $1.00 

FEEDSTUFF8. 
Following  the  advance  in  whole  grain, 
prices  of  feedstuffs  were  advanced.  This  mar- 
ket is  suffering  from  scant  receipts  from  the 
same  causes  that  affect  the  other  markets,  and 
although  quotations  are  higher  the  market  ia 
dull. 

Rolled  Barley   $72.00® 73.00 

Rolled   Oats   $71 .00®  72 .00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00ft50.00  ! 

Cracked  Corn   $81.00® 82.00  i 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  houses.) 

New  potatoes  are  arriving  in  quantity  by  ' 
barge  and  steamer  and  the  price  has  now  re-  I 
ceded  to  $7  per  hundred  as  the  maximum.  I 
This  is  lower  than  some  of  the  old  potatoes 
still  on  the  market,  but  the  quantity  of  these 
old  potatoes  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Bermuda 
onions    are    lower,    although    the    price  of 
browns  is  maintained  at  last  week's  quota- 
tions.    Beans  are  arriving  in  large  quantity 
now.  and  the  price  has  dropped  to  12%  cents 
for  the  top.    It  is  said  that  few  beans  have 
sold  at  the  top  price.    No  more  tomatoes  are 
coming  in  from  Mexico  and  practically  all  on 
the  market  at  present  come  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.    These  are  packed  in 
four-basket  crates  and  weigh  about  5  pounds  j 
to  the  basket.    A  flurry  in  green  onionB 


and  broilers,  have  been  heavy  during  the  past 
week.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  the 
broilers  and  slightly  higher  prices  were  ob- 
tained. On  hens,  however,  the  demand  has 
not  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  arrivals,  and 
prices  sagged.  For  the  rest  of  the  market 
there  was  little  activiy. 

do.     1",  lbs.  to  1%  lbs  $32  ft  35c 

do.    over  1%  lbs  35©36c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  36©38c 

do.      Leghorns  28®  30c 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Trading  in  San  Francisco  in  butter  for  the 
past  week  has  been  rather  quiet  and  quota- 
lions  were  unchanged  for  the  past  three  days. 
Shipments  to  outside  points  were  somewhat 
limited  and  in  consequence  considerable  sur- 
plus butter  was  placed  In  cold  storage.  East- 
ern buyers  are  generally  interested  in  paying 
the  prices  asked  for  butter  by  the  speculator, 
and  then  speculating  themselves  on  what  the 
price  of  butter  will  be  three  or  four  weeks 
hence  when  the  butter  may  arrive  in  the  East- 
ern market.  Storage  holdings  are  547.131  lbs., 
compared  with  350.450  a  week  ago  and  754,- 
630  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   52      53%  52%  53      53  53 

Prime  lsts  51      51      51      51H  51%  51% 
EGOS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Extra  eggs  were  steady  throughout  the 
week.  The  local  market  is  kept  at  present 
prices  by  the  Eastern  demand,  which  seems  to 
show  no  decrease.  During  the  week  20  cars 
of  eggs  were  shipped,  averaging  something 
over  4  50  cases  to  the  car.  There  are  now 
117.799  cases  of  eggs  in  local  storage  com-  i 
pared  with  108.539  cases  last  week  and  81.- 
379  a  year  ago.  The  increase  of  eggs  in 
local  storage  this  week  is  almost  identical  with 
the  numlier  of  cases  shipped,  the  storage  in- 
crease being  9,200  and  the  eggs  shipped 
9.304  cases.  Firsts  were  again  quoted  on  the 
exchange  this  week  and  prices  named  on  each 
day. 

Thu.    Fri.  Sat 


Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

44  43%  43 

394  39%  39% 

38  37  37% 

31%  29%  30 


43 

Firsts   38  %  39  39 

Ex.  pullets  38-     38%  38 
Undersized    32      32  32 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 
There  was  a  little  more  interest  In  cheese  , 
this  week  than  for  some  time  past.    California  j  nonc*,to  ™* 

flats  first  showed  strength  and  advanced  a  1 
cent.    California  Y.  A.  firsts  are  again  quoted 
for   the   first    time   in  months,  and  Oregon 
triplets  showed  a  change  in  quotations  for  the 
first  time  in  months. 


Y.  A..  Fancy   27c 

Y.  A..  Firsts   'M%c 

Oregon  Triplets  28c 

do.    Y.  A  29  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

Strawberries  were  plentiful  this  week,  but 
(he  local  trade  was  not  eager  at  present 
prices.  The  canners.  however,  readily  took 
over  all  slock  not  sold  to  the  trade.  Black- 
berries and,,  raspberries  were  in  small  quan- 
tities. Gooseberries  are  being  sold  at  10  to 
11  cents  a  pound.  Imperial  apricots  are 
somewhat  lower,  but  the  quantity  on  the 
market  is  small  and  the  fruit  does  not  seem  at- 
r active  to  buyers. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippins,  Oregon  $3.50 

do.    Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  .  .$3 .00  ft  3.25 

do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  15ft20c 

do.    box   $2  00  tf?  2 .25 

Apricots.   Imperial   $1.75©  3  00 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes  75®  86c 

do.      6  8-oz.  boxes   50  ft  60c 

Blackberries,  crate.  15  boxes   Nominal 

Raspberries  orate,  15  bxs,  drawer  $1.40®  1.65 

Gooseberries  lb  10® lie 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

There  were  no  changes  in  prices  or  condi- 
tions in  the  citrus  fruit  market  this  week. 
Lemons,  fancy,  box  $4  .BO  ft  5.00 

do.    choice,  box   $3.50 ©4  00 

do.    Standard,  box   S2.50ftH.0n 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  $5.25  ft  f). 75 

Valencia*   $4.50«5.50 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  75®  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Buyers  are  still  holding  off  from  naming 
prices  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  dried 
fruit  this  season.  No  1920  crop  prices  have 
been  made  wih  the  exception  of  the  price 
named  for  raisins  by  one  individual  house  in 
Fresno. 

Raisins.  1920   18%  ©20c 

Prunes — 40-50s,  1919   17®  18c 

do.    50-608   14c 

do,    60-70s   12c 

do.    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-908   10%o 

HONEY. 

As  sugar  advances  in  price  attention  is 
being  attracted  more  and  more  to  honey.  This 
is  shown  by  the  inquiry  reaching  the  San 
Francisco  wholesale  men.     However,  there  is 
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California  Flats,  fancy   25c 

do.    Firsts   22c 


Water  White   18  ©20c 

Light  Amber  15©17c 

Amber   14®  16c 

RICE. 

The  Cuban  situation  regarding  the  rice  mar- 
ket is  said  to  be  gradually  clearing  itself.  The 
local  market  ia  quiet. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  18,  1920. 
CATTLE — There  is  a  sharp  decline  in  live 
beef  values  thia  week.  At  a  meeting  of  San 
Francisco  packers,  with  the  directors  and  mar- 
keting committee  "ot  the  California  Cattle, 
men's  Association  this  week,  speakers  at  the 
meeting  declared  that  prices  were  extremely  j 
low  to  the  producers,  despite  the  fact  that 
comismers  were  still  paying  the  old  prices. 
°  I  Packers  lost  from  $5  to  $35  on  each  head  of 


creased  their  prices  50  cents  a  box  this  week. 

Peas.  Bay,  lb  3  ©4c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  10®12%c 

do.    green,  lb  7®12%c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.75® 2.25 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    English,  doz  $2.00 ©2.25 

do,    Hothouse,  box  of  30  ...  .$3.00®  3.25 

Spinach    (l.OOftl.SO 

Asparagus,  lb  3  ft  10c 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  box  30  lbs.  $2.00 ©2.50 
Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  .  ,75c®  1.25 

Summer  SQuash   $1.00®  1.25 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.  Choice,  cwt  $5.00@5.75 

do,    Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $6.76®  7.00 

do,    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $7.00  ©7.25 

do.    New  Garnets,  cwt  $6.50®  7.00 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   $6.00  ft  6.50 

do.    Bermudas,  yellow,  50  lbs.  51.75® 2. 25 

do.     wax.  50  lbs  $2.00®2.25 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.50@1.75 

Garlic,   lb. ,  30®  35c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.    Buying  prices  made 
on  sample.) 

The  bean  market  continues  to  gain  strength 
as  the  demand  continues  to  improve.  Several 
advances  In  price  are  noted.  In  the  case  of 
limas  a  nominal  price  for  all  is  given.  The 
southern  association  ia  now  considering  a  new 
price  and  it  is  reported,  here  that  it  will  be 
either  Sll  or  $12  with  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent  of  beans  with  the  latter  quotation.  This 
latter  would  mean  110  pounds  of;  beans  for 
$12  which  would  not  be  materially  different 
from  the  $11  price. 

Bayos  $10. 50  ft  11.75 

Blaekeyes   $8.00®  8.25 

Cranberry   $6.25®  6.75 

Pinks   $6.50  ft  6.75 

Red  Mexican   $9.00®  9.25 

Garbanzos   $9  50©  9  75 

Large  Whites   $8.50@6.65 

Small    Whites   $6.25  ©6.40 

Lima".  Ass  n  prices   $11.00 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices   $11.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices   $10.76®  11.00 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices   $10.75®  11.00 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  receipts  of  poultry,  especially  of  hens 


cattle  that  they  handled  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  according  to  Fred  L. 
Washburn,  head  of  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany. Fred  H.  Bixby.  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association,  urged  cattlemen 
throughout  the  State  to  hold  their  stock  as 
long  as  hey  had  feed. 

Steers.   No.   1.   1000 ©1200  lbs  10  ©lie 

do.    No.  1.  1200®  1400    9%  ©10c 

do.      2nd  quality    8     ©  9e 

do.    thing    6H®  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   8     ©  9c 

do.    2nd  qualiy    7     ft  8c 

do.    thin    8     @  Be 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    4%®  6c 

do.    fair    3  %  @  4  V4  c 

do.    thin    3     ®  3%c 

Calves,    lightweight   11  ©12c 

do.    medium    8    ©  9a 

do.    heavy    7%  lb  8c 

SHEEP — Mutton  sheep  quotations  werexalso 
marked  down  this  week  from  %c  to  lc  on 
all  grades.  The  receipts  are  good  and  the 
consumptive  demand  falling  off  with  the  ad- 
vent of  warmer  weather.  In  the  East  Califor- 
nia spring  lambs  are  bringing  record  prices— 
$19.50©20.76. 

Lambs,  milk   $11     ft  12c 

do.    yearling    A  ©10c 

Sheep,  wethers    8  %  ®  9c 

do.    ewes    7     ®  7Mc 

HOGS — Hogs  sagged  a  fraction  of  a  cent  this 
week  on  heavier  receipt  and  diminished  de- 
mand. The  market  for  porkers  is  fairly 
stable,  and  no  wide  departure  from  present 
prices  is  likely  in  the  near  future,  and  if  such 
occurred,  the  market  would  quickly  react. 
Hogs.  hard.  fat.  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs.  15c 

do.    150-226  lbs  16c 

do    225-300  lbs  15  %c 

do.    300-400  lbs  14  %c 


Canners   $4.50©  5.60 

HOGS — Only  a  fair  demand  today  with  a 
slightly  lower  market.  Receipts  heavier  than 
for  some  time  past.  Prices  on  heavy  remain 
unchanged  from  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Loa  Angeles: 
Heavy  averar'g.  275ft350  lha.  812.00©12.B0 
Heavy  avcrag'g  225@276  lbs  $14.00 ft  14.60 
Light   $15  00®  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lba.  piggy  sows  40  lb« 
and  stags.  40  per  cent 

SHEEP — More  lambs  coming  in  now  and 
under  the  influence  of  heavy  receipts  they  are 
quoted  lower  with  a  fair  demand  reported  at 
the  decline.  Muttons  steady  but  there  is 
very  little  sale  for  them  today. 

Prime   wether*   $9.00®  11  00 

Yearlings   $950®10B0 

Prime  ewea  $8.60®  9  50 

Lambs   i  $12.00©14.00 

Spring  lambs   $13  00  ft  14.00 


Los  Angeles,  May  18,  1920. 

CATTLE — The  beef  cattle  market  today  is 
reported  as  being  slow  and  weak.  Receipts 
have  been  quite  heavy  for  several  days  and 
included  in  the  arrivals  at  the  local  yards  is 
to  be  found  a  good  many  grass  cattle.  There 
are  no  price  changes  to  report  from  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Loa  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000®  1100  lbs.  ..  .$9.50®  11. 60 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $9.00®  9.60 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  8.50 


Portland,  Ore.,  May  17.  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts.  1.280.  Grain 
and  pulp-fed  steers.  $12.25  ft  13;  choice.  $11.25 
®  12.25;  good  to  choice.  $11  ©11.50;  medium 
to  good.  $10ftll;  fair  to  good.  $9®10; 
common  to  fair.  $8 ©9;  choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $10.25  ©11;  good  to  choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $9ft  10.25;  medium  to  good.  $8©9: 
fair  to  medium.  $7®  8;  canners,  $5®  6:  bulla. 
S6©9;  prime  light  calvee.  $13 ©16:  medium. 
$9«12:  heavy.  80.50ft8.50. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts.  2.110.  Prime 
mixed.  $15 ft  15.50:  medium.  $14®  15;  smooth 
heavy.  $11®  14:  rough,  $10 ©11;  piga,  $12® 
14.50. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts.  6.130  Spring 
lambs.  $14  ft  15.50:  throwouts.  $10®  11; 
Eastern.  $15®  16:  light  valley.  $14®  15: 
heavy.  $13®14;  common  to  medium.  $10.50 
®  12.60;  yearlings.  $13®  14;  wethers,  $12.50 
®13:  ewes.  $8®  12. 

EASTERN. 


are  322.300  lbs.    Prices  quoted  are  those 

the  producer. 

Fresh  California  extra  creamery  . .  ■ .  JjM 

do,    prime  first   ••991 

do,    first   .Jfl 

EGGS. 

The  demands  in  this  market  are  not  so  gc 
as  last  week.    Case  counts  quoted  2  cents 
low  last  week's  prices.    A  good  many 
continue  to  go  into  cold  storage, 
ending  today  show  a  falling  off  as 
to  previous  weeks.    Tbey  were  17H 
We  quote  prices  paid  the  producer. 
Fresh  ranch,  extras   

do.    case  count  

do.    Pullets  , 

POULTRY. 

This  market  is  slowing  up.  Prices 
are  lower  than  for  some  time,  and  _^ 
have  been  quite  heavy — better,  it  is  said, 
for  several  weeks  past.    There  is  a  ligh 
mand    reported    today      Broilers,  friers 
hens  are  all  off  and  broilers  are  es 
dull  under  an  overstocked  market, 
and  ducks  continue  to  be  scarce  and 
with  a  fair  demand. 
Broilers.  1  to  1H  lbs  »-'-'AjS 

do.    1%  to  1\  lba  ', 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  ,  ^, 

Hens   27< 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lba.  and  up. 

Ducks   25 1 

Turkeys   j| 

Geese   

HAY. 

Market  was  quiet  the  pact  weefc^^fM 
sajd  that  little  hay  was  wanted  and  what  r 
sales  were  made  was  at  old  prices.  Quol 
tions  unchanged.  m 

Barley  hay.   ton   $25.00ft27iB 

Oat  hay.  ton  $30.00®Sf^H 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  ton  $28.00«J^^H 

do.    local,  ton   $2.",  ;,o  <i\  •'!'■? .SB 

Straw   $14.00®lflHJ 

BEANS. 

There  is  mo  change  in  the  bean  markkfl 
Few  have  been  moving  recently,  and  whajflfl 

selling  goes  at  the  old  price.  ^3 

Limaa,  tier  cwt  

Large  whit.-,  per  cwt  $5.250Bflfl 

Small  white,  per  cwt  !">.25®6^H 

Blaekeyea.  per  cwt.  ...  .     oo-.i  7.<| 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00  5i  .1.9$. 

Pink,  cwt   . 

BERRIES. 

Receipts  in  this  market  were  light  all  dflfl 

ing  the  past  week  There  has  l»-  n  a  splaS 
did  demand  for  berries  of  late  and  pri^H 
quoted  today  are  higher  all  around  than  IliflBj 

lieted  a  week  ago. 

Fancy  30-basket  crates   $6.0(1 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate  .  .$4.60 

Blackberries.  30-basket  crate  S6.2J 

Raspberries.  30-basket  crate  ....$4.76 
FRUITS. 

The  fruit  market  ia  about  the  same 
week.    Receipts  have  been  light.  Col 
age  apples  are  about  gone.    There  ia 
demand  for  everything  offered  at  today 

tations. 

Apples.  White  Perraain.  pack'd  box  $3.60 
do.    Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $3.60  _ 

Loquats.  lbs  70^H 

Cherries,  black,  lb  20QflBJ 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  more  summer  vegetables  offs^H 
the  last  week,  and  as  a  direct  result 
generally  are  lower.  Onions  are  coming  H 
pretty  freely,  quoted  lower  and  selling  rathe* 
slow.  String  beans  selling  lower  under  ^BJ 
creased  oftVring  with  demand  good.  IflflJ 
steady,  and  having  very  good  call  at  present 
low  prices.  Cabbage  is  somewhat  dull  today 
and  quoted  lower.  Asparagus  steady  flflj 
meeting  with  good  demand.  Squash  lower^H 
selling  good.  New  potatoes  hardly  so  filflfl 
but  selling  well  nevertheless. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  S7.00- 

do.    New,  lug   32.50 't.OO 

Onions.  Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  $1.50(&1.W 

do.     Bermuda,  crate  SI  00 4i  1.76 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  751(1.0$' 

Lettuce,  crate   30  ;  00c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  50c©  1.91 

Peas,  lb   .  .  .  4  ii  7» 

Carrots,  doz  .  bunches   30'"  35c 

Aspara«iis.    Northern.    !>.   7't(l2c 

Summer  Squash,  Imperial  Valley.  4 -bas- 
ket crate     70  fi  90c 

String  be  ana,  green,  lb  8^pfl 

do.      wax.  lb  8*r9c 

do.     Kentucky,  lb  AlL^H 


'  «.» 
...00 
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SPECIAL   CITRUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Chicago,  May  17.  1920 
CATTLE — Receipts.  20.000.  Beef  steers, 
steady  to  25c  lower;  yearlings  and  good  light 
steers  holding  up  best:  top,  yearlings,  $14; 
top.  heavy.  $13.40;  bulk  all  weight  $11.25® 
12.90;  she  stock  steady:  bulla  steady  to  lower, 
with  bolognas  mostly  $7.50  ft  8.25:  calvea 
mostly  25  ft  50c  lower;  fbw  choice,  ateady: 
bulk.  $10.50®  12.25;  stockers  and  feeders, 
steady. 

HOGS — Receipts.  44.000:  25©40c  lower: 
top  $14.60:  practical  late  top,  $14.50:  bulk. 
$13.35  ft  14 .25:  pigs  steady  to  25c  lower,  with 
bulk  desirables  at  $12.00©  13.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  14,000:  slow,  uneven, 
mostly  50ft75c  lower;  prime  95-lb.  wool 
lambs  $20.25:  medium  to  good  California 
spring  lambs.  $18  ©18.75;  bulk,  shorn  lambs. 
$16.75®  17.25. 


Los  Angeles,  May  18.  10 :0 
Eastern  prices  on  oranges  have  declined  fi* 
the  past  week  as  a  result  of  heavier  arrival* 
on  the  markets,  arising  from  the  release  $f 
stocks  accumulated  on  railway  sidings  during 
the  late  strike.  Holders  of  navels  who  held 
back  for  lack  ol  transportation  facilities  at* 
availing  themselves  of  the  improved  situation 
and  rushing  their  stock  to  market.  It  is 
timated  that  about  200  carloads  are  yet  MflB 
forward.  Navels  bring  from  $2.50  a  box 
the  larger  sixes  to  $5  and  $5.50  for  medi 
and  smaller  grades.  Valencia*  arc  quoted  at 
about  $4.75  for  choice  fruit. 

The  lemon  market  in  the  East  looks  omi- 
nous. Imports  of  the  foreign  nrticle  are  to- 
cn-asing.  owing  to  larger  shipping  a> I  mtno- 
dation  available  and  the  favorable  rule  Of 
exchange.  The  effect  of  this  overshipptng  #K 
foreign-grown  lemons  in  American  porta  olt 
to  seriously  depress  Hie  market  for  their  QHk 
fomia  competitors.  Four  dollars  a  box  f.  w^m 
is  about  the  top  for  fancy  fruit. 

Total  shipments  to  dab/  are:  Oranges.  95,- 
00O  carloads:  lemons,  about  3.000  carloads. 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


■  Potatoes  Soaring  Again. 

Old  crop  "spuds"  have  taken  a  new- 
lease  on  life  and  demand  further  rec- 
ognition. Some  dealers  are  asking  $8 
Her  hundred  pounds  for  Netted  Gems 
■bn  the  sidewalk,  a"nd  when  asked, 
■What's  the  idea?"  we  learn  that  the 
Bemand  for  seed  potatoes  is  very 
Btrong  and  will  clear  up  the  remain- 
Ber  of  the  stock  at  prices  now  asked. 

■  There  is  still  some  ice-house  holdings 
■hat  are  going  at  $7.50  per  hundred 
Bounds. 

Breen  Beans  in  Car  Lots. 
H  A  solid  car  of  green  beans  arrived 
Bn  the  San  Francisco  market  from  the 
outhern  part  of  the  State  during  the 
resent  week,  and  sold  at  10  to  12% 
ents  per  pound  for  string  and  10  to 
cents  per  pound  for  wax. 

berries  in  Liberal  Supply. 

A  liberal  supply  of  black  cherries 
re  arriving  daily  from  the  Sacra- 
ento  river  district.    The  fruit  is  of 
ne  quality.   Purple  Guigne  are  going 
15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Some 
ntracts  have  been  made  for  San  Joa- 
uin  Royal  Anns,  for  canning  pur- 
oses,    at    10    cents.    Offerings  for 
cy  canning  stock  is  being  made  at 
cents.   The  cannery  price  will  de- 
end  somewhat  on  the  quality  of  the 
erry.  In  some  districts  that  are  shy 
i  moisture  the  fruit  will  be  small 
d  undesirable,  as  the  canners  are 
erse  to  canning  skin  and  pit,  and 
here  the  crop  is  normal  there  will 
more  or  less  of  this  type  of  cherries 
ered. 

trawberries  Plentiful. 

From  five  to  seven  hundred  chests 
!  strawberries  are  the  daily  arrivals 
i  the  San  Francisco  market.  Several 
ornings  the  supply  has  exceeded  the 
smand,  and  the  canners  reaped  a  har- 
3st  at  prices  much  under  the  con- 
act  price  that  was  originally  made, 
be  warm  weather  has  hastened  the 
pening,  but  the  loss  will  be  nominal, 
there  is  any  loss  at  all.  The  can- 
rs  are  buying  very  freely,  which 
ill  protect  the  grower.  The  deputy 
Jrticultural  commissioner  of  Ala- 
eda  county  has  notified  the  Office 
'  Pest  Control  at  Sacramento  that 
■rious  damage  is  being  done  to  straw- 
srry  plants  at  Mt.  Eden,  near  Hay- 
ard,  by  a  root-infesting  grub.  Exam- 
lation  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
rawberry  root-weevils.  The  pest 
orks  on  the  root  of  the  plant,  killing 
outright.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
*dicate  it  unless  it  Is  found  to  be 
<  widely  distributed  that  such  an  at- 
mpt  will  prove  impractical. 

.2.50  for  First  Crate  Canteloupes. 

The  canteloupe  season  has  opened, 
le  first  arrival  on  the  San  Francisco 
arket  consisted  of  one  "pony"  and 
le  "flat."  This  is  the  season's  real 
fering.  Two  small  crates  of  the 
nallest  canteloupes  arrived  a  few 
lys  ago,  but  they  were  immature  and 
e  trade  didn't  take  to  them,  and  they 
ere  practically  given  away.  The 
my  sold  for  $12.50  and  the  "flat" 
ild  for  $4.00.  Canteloupes  will  soon 
arriving  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
low  everyone  a  chance,  at  what  has 
ade  Imperial  Valley  famous.  Trans- 
Jrtation  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
ay  that  will  prevent  a  liberal  supply 
aching  the  market  while  the  season 
mtinues;  however,  it  will  not  be  but 
short  while  before  the  delta  cante- 
upes  will  be  arriving  by  boat. 


LIVESTOCK  AM)  DAIRY  NOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  830.) 
4  bred  gilts  and  10  pigs;  Ralph 
Logan,  Shasta  Co.,  2  gilts  and  1  ser- 
vice boar;  S.  M.  Call,  Yuba  Co.,  1  herd 
boar;  Mr.  Doutt,  Merced  Co.,  4  pigs;  R. 
Collins,  Tehama  Co.,  1  sow  and  litter 
Yuba  county  claims  the  champion 
pig-grower  in  Thos.  G.  Magonigal,  13 
years  old.  In  31  days  young  Magon- 
igal's  pig  increased  in  weight  61  lbs. 
A.  E.  Alderman,  14  years  old,  was  sec- 
ond, with  a  gain  of  50  lbs.  in  the  same 
time.  Both  boys  are  members  of  the 
Lone  Tree  Pig  Club. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A  Shorthorn  Calf  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized at  McArthur,  Shasta  county, 
with  17  members  that  have  ordered 
calves.  The  feeding  contest  will  close 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  fair. 

A  bill  in  conference  directs  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  an 
appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  pas- 
turage on  the  National  Forests,  on 
which  to  base  charges  for  grazing 
permits. 

All  cattle  slaughters  are  required 
to  make  a  monthly  report  on  blanks 
rurnished  for  the  purpose  of  all  cattle 
slaughtered  by  them,  whether  the 
cattle  have  been  inspected  or  not,  and 
in  no  event  are  they  exempt  from 
sending  these  monthly  reports  direct 
to  the  Office  of  Cattle  Protection  at 
Sacramento. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

Four  carloads  of  1050  sheep  were  re- 
cently shipped  from  Orland  to  a  Port- 
land, Ore.,  market. 

The  Sheep  Growers'  Department  of 
the  Nevada  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
increased  the  bounty  on  coyotes  in 
that  county  ten  dollars. 

Milk  goats  in  Switzerland  are 
weaned  at  the  ages  of  4  to  6  weeks  and 
never  fed  grain,  but  are  compelled  to 
live  on  hay  and  grass,  according  to  the 
Goat  World. 

A  warrant  is  out  for  a  sheepman  at 
Kerman,  who  is  charged  with  remov- 
ing sheep  which  were  being  held  un- 
der inspection  by  a  State  official.  The 
sheep  were  suspected  of  having  scab. 
All  offenses  of  this  kind  will  he  pros- 
ecuted. 

The  first  car  of  wool  for  the  Yolo 
county  wool  pool  was  shipped  re- 
cently. The  car  contained  28,000  lbs. 
and  was  insured  for  $16,000.  This  is 
the  first  of  three  cars  to  leave  the 
county  under  the  direction  of  the 
Farm  Marketing  Bureau. 

It  is  estimated  Nevada  wool  growers 
will  receive  more  than  5  million  dollars 
for  this  season's  crop.  The  clip  is 
above  the  average  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, and  $1,500,000  has  already  been 
paid  growers  by  Boston  and  Philadel- 
delphia  firms  who  handle  nearly  all 
Nevada  wool. 

The  California  Milk  Goat  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  annual  show  at 
Pasadena  on  Saturday,  May  22d. 
There  are  already  300  entries  from  the 
numerous  goat  farms  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. There  are  4  classes  for  each 
of  the  3  principal  breeds — Toggen- 
burgs,  Saanens  and  Nubians.  Three 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Arizona 
College  of  Agriculture  tells  about  the 
eradication  of  "loco"  weed  from  12 


CHERRY  PRICES  ANNOUNCED  BY  ASSOCIATION 


The  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  this  week  announced  the  prices 
on  cherries  for  canning  purposes  for  the  season  of  1920  as  follows: 

Royal  Anne,  per  lb  11%  cents 

Black  Tartarians,  per  lb   9  cents 

Blacb  Republican,  per  lb   9  cents 

These  are  basis  prices  and  other  varieties  will  figure  in  a  pro 
rata  way  with  above  prices  depending  upon  grade  and  quality. 
The  officers  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  say  that  the  basis 
prices  named  are  founded  upon  the  actual  market  conditions  of  thti 
canned  fruit  industry  as  represented  by  advices  from  all  the  Atlantic  and 
Middle  State  commercial  centers,  and  that  trade  conditions  are  such  that 
higher  figures  would  act  in  a  prohibitive  way  upon  the  sales  of  the  canned 
product.  The  prices  named  are  the  highest  paid  for  cherries  for  canning 
purposes  for  a  long  term  of  years. 


sections  of  fenced  range  at  an  average 
cost  of  $100  per  section.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  paying  proposition  by  the 
range  men  of  northern  Arizona. 

The  Merced  County  Purebred 
Breeders'  Ass'n  has  been  organized  at 
Merced  with  nearly  100  charter  mem- 
bers. The  object  is  to  foster  and 
stimulate  the  'purebred  swine  in- 
dustry, assisting  the  boys'  and  girls' 
agricultural  clubs  and  boosting  for  a 
permanent  county  fair  ground. 

According  to  a  recent  communica- 
tion from  the  Tulare  Board  of  Trade, 
the  total  valtle  of  livestock  and  pro- 
ducts in  that  county  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  combined  fruit  and 
grain  crop. 

Tagus  Ranch  at  Tulare  announces 
a  free  dance  and  barbecue  at  their 
ranch  at  10  a.  m.,  May  29th.  On  the 
same  day  a  large  amount  of  livestock 
of  all  kinds  will  be  offered  for  sale  at 
private  treaty. 


WOOL  MARKET  UNSETTLED. 


The  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  more  than  1,265,000,000 
pounds  of  virgin  wool  in  the  store- 
houses of  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  war.  When  the 
world's  wool  clip  of  1920  is  completed 
this  amount  will  be  increased  by  2,- 
500,000,000  pounds.  In  spite  of  the 
high  price  of  wool  fabrics  the  store- 
houses of  America  alone  contained 


700,000,000  pounds  of  virgin  wool  last 
September,  two  months  subsequent  to 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  or  100,- 
000,000  pounds  more  than  the  coun- 
try's annual  consumption.  The  reason 
given  for  huge  stocks  of  virgin  wool 
now  lying  in  storehouses  unmanufac- 
tured is  that  the  use  of  unidentified 
shoddy  enables  manufacturers  to  make 
more  money.  Read  the  following  ex- 
cerpt with  care:  "Even  the  most 
honest  retailers  are  unable  to  detect 
the  presence  of  shoddy  in  'all  wool' 
goods,  because  shoddy  is  all  wool. 
The  purchaser  buys  his  'all  wool' 
clothing  without  knowing  he  is  get- 
ting old  rags  re-spun,  and  pays  virgin 
wool  prices."' 

A  bill  is  now  before  Congress, 
known  as  "The  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill," 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  that 
every  garment  be  stamped  to  show 
whether  it  is  made  up  of  virgin  wool 
or  re-worked  wool.  This  will  protect 
both  the  dealer  and  the  buyer. 

The  present  depression  of  the  wool 
market  is  due  to  heavy  offerings  of 
Australian  wool,  and  we  learn  from 
the  best  authority  that  there  is  no 
immediate  relief  expected.  Many  pro- 
ducers of  wool  have  grown  weary 
holding  one  to  three  clips  and  are  now 
consigning  their  wool  to  be  sold  on 
open  market.  Early  contracts  were 
made  for  spring  clip  at  50  to  60  cents, 
and  Utah  wool  at  70  to  72  cents.  Fine 
wool  is  in  demand,  but  on  lower  grades 
the  trade  is  marking  time  owing  to  an 
unpromising  industrial  situation. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


PROntTCING  ORANGE  GROVE 
Only  $3,000  Cash  Required. 

250  valuable  bearing'  orange  trees,  many  young 
trees  coming  on,  near  packing  house,  close 
city,  main  improved  road.  23  acres  fine  soil, 
7-room  house,  piazza,  fireplace,  good  water, 
magnificent  shade,  big  barn,  garage,  poultry 
houses,  other  buildings,  excellent  condition: 
owner  throws  in  cow.  5  hogs,  poultry,  wagons, 
etc.,  only  $6500;  $2,000  caeh.  easy  terms.  De- 
tails page  55,  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains 
33  States  copy  free.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
503FA  Wright-Callender  Bldg..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  south 
of  Ontario  (in  the  heart  of  the  Chino  district), 
38  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  on  paved  roads; 
fine  buildings,  full  equipment,  including  stock 
and  tractor.  2  pumping  plants,  throwing  150 
inches  each.  Fine  bungalow  and  a  good  ten- 
ant house.  Owner  claims  income  for  year 
should  be  $19,000.  Price  $65,000.  Terms. 
$18,000  cash;  balance  7  per  cent.  The  place 
to  satisfy  the  man  who  wants  a  fine  coun- 
try home  where  he  can  make  money.  J.  S. 
Ingalls,  Euclid  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ontario, 
California.    Phone  14. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain.  Bean  Track 
Pull  Tractor,  latest  model;  like  new.  Engine 
on  machine  had  a  defect  and  was  replaced  by 
an  entire  new  engine.  Tractor  only  run  10 
days;  engine  run  only  two  days.  Power  at 
drawbar  6  to  8-h.p.;  power  at  puUey  10  to 
12-h.p.  This  machine  cost  $1,365.  WiU  seU 
for  $700  cash.  This  makes  an  ideal  combin- 
ation machine  for  farming  end  pumping.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand. 


STOCK  RANCH   OF  3400  ACRES  in  San 

Benito  county,  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  250 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  roUing  hills;  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
sired. For  further  particulars,  address  Box 
486.  Hollister,  Calif. 


r  MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County — 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land;  3  acres  upland  on  the  Tuolumne 
river — 9  miles  east  of  Modesto.  Mest  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from 
river,  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Owner.  C.  S.  Cook.  448  McHenry  Ave..  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

FOR  SALE  in  Placer  Co.  80  acres  of  land 
well  fenced,  suitable  for  a  dairy  or  raising 
hogs.  20  acres  of  bottom  land;  plenty  of  free 
water  for  irrigating..  1  acre  bearing  apple 
trees.  1%  acres  young  prune  trees.  Good 
house.  Terms.  $8,000;  half  down,  balance  on 
time.    Box  2000,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  


FOR  SALE: — 60  acres  of  good  land,  all  level 
and  planted  to  figs,  situated  5  miles  from 
Merced,  bordering  on  State  highway  and  rail- 
road station  on  place.  Price  $350  per  acre; 
terms.  Also  some  other  land  unimproved.  Ad- 
dress E.  V.  Givens,  Box  457,  Merced.  WiU  sell 
all  or  part.  


FOR  SALE — A  dairy  and  hog  farm  par  ex- 
ceUence;  145  acres,  mostly  bottom  land:  big 
barley  crop;  productive  corn  land.  Nice  dairy 
and  swine  herd.  Beautiful  location:  weU  im- 
proved. Write  Box  75,  R.  F.  D.  A.  Geyser- 
ville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE! — 25-acre  Gravenstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old,  4  miles  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  bouse,  bam, 
fine  weU.  beautiful  sol!,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol.  

SHARPLE8'  SEPARATOR  3 — practically 
new.  Guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid.  $60. 
Hill,  R.  D.  1,  El  Centro,  Calif. 


PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  se<>d. 
Good  germination.  25c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
Mill  Stockton. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  on  shares  for  a  term 
of  years,  a  fruit,  grain  or  stock  ranch.  An 
efficient  handling  assured  to  a  suitable  prop- 
erty. Lawrence  Haven.  53  North  Morrison 
Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  or  resort  site. 
25  acres  foothUl  property,  bordering  city 
limits.  Orchard,  woods,  independent,  water 
supply,  view.  For  particulars  address  No.  226, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 20  acres  in  Turlock  irrigation 
district.  Hillmar  Colony  Merced  county.  $125 
per  acre.  Address.  R.  E.  Greppin.  242  S.  Los 
Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.   

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  Press  St..  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

YELLOW  SWEET  POTATO,  Tomato  and 
Pepper  Plants.    Ancona  Farms,  Ontario,  Calif. 

FOR  CASH — Rent  fine  dairy  ranch.  Phone 
4F11,  Post  Office  Box  224.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  * 

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850:  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.   Richardson.   77  O'FarreU  St.,  Sari  Fran- 

cisco.  \  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

I  HAVE  BEEN  SHIPPING  Ranere  Rasp- 
berries to  San  Francisco,  receiving  $45  per 
chest.  Taking  orders  for  plants  for  December 
delivery.  $10  per  100.  B.  Everton,  R.  D.  A.. 
Box  305.  Mountain  View.  Cal.  

50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees;  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St..  Pasadena.  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five-year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
Box  No.  1870,  Rural  Press.  

HOLT  75  fl.  P.  TRACTOR  (Caterpillar)  is 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott,  364 
Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telephone  Kearny 
2556.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  easing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Hctfard  St..  San  Francisco.  

HELP!  HELP!  HELP!     HtltK  IT  IS! 

The  Woman's  Land  Service  can  supply 
fruit  pickers  and  packers.  Write  us  your  labor 
needs.    660  Market  St.,  Room  252.  

VIOLET  PLANTS — Jfnneess  of  Wales,  large 
flowers,  single,  stems  long.  50c  doz.;  $3.50 
hundred,  delivered.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt.  1, 
Box  39  Watsonville.  Cal.  

FOll  SALE — 3-unit  Calf-way  Milker,  De 
Laval  Separator.  Have  sold  dairy  herd. 
Prices  right.  J.  L.  Bowden.  510  Market.  San 
Francisco.   

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  


BIG  TRACTOR  RENTERS  wanted  on  Hs- 

trella  Ranch- — good  buildings  and  drinking 
water.    C.  D.  HiUman,  Jr..  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED-  HOG  FEED^The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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ACalcoBin  to  fit 


Z^IALCO  METAL  GRAIN  BINS  are  convenient  be- 
cause  you  can  get  them  in  sizes  to  fit  any  farm. 
They  range  in  capacities  from  600  bushels  to  5450 
bushels. 

Where  more  storage  space  is  necessary  than  one  bin 
affords,  they  can  be  ordered  and  installed  in  units  of 
any  number  and  size. 

They  have  many  uses.  They  can  be  used  for  storing 
your  crop  while  holding  for  a  better  market,  for  storing 
your  seed  and  for  storing  feed.  They  are  weather- 
proof, rat-proof  and  fire-proof. 

Write  for  the  Calco  Grain  Booklet  which  gives  sizes 
and  prices  and  tells  of  the  great  savings  in  Time,  Labor 
and  Money  which  are  effected  by  bulk  handling  of 
Grain. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


CALCO  IRRIGATION  SPECIALTIES 


Calco  Automatic 
Drainage  Gate 


"Armco"  Lateral 
Headgate 


Caico  Slide  Headgate 

A  water-tight  cast  iron  gate 
for  reservoir  or  levee  work. 
For  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  up  to  20  feet.  Made  in 
diameters  from  8  to  72  inches. 


Model 
150 


Model  100 


A  water-tight,  sensitive,  re- 
liable Cast  Iron  Drainage  Gate, 
automatically  operated.  With- 
out power  or  supervision,  it  will 
drain  and  convert  your  flooded 
lands  into  fertile  fields.  Made 
in  diameters  from  8  inches  to 
84  inches. 


"Armco"  Lateral 
Headgate 

Model  153 
A  screw  lift,  metal  inlet  gate. 
Supplied  with  or  without  bulk- 
head. Diameters  from  8  to  36 
inches.  They  replace  old,  leaky 
structures  that  cause  constant 
trouble  and  expense. 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 


Model  I  S3 


■ 

A  hand  lift,  metal  inlet  gate. 
Easily  operated  and  durable. 
Not  subject  to  damage  by  fire 
or  weather.  Thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  durable. 


Calco  Adjustable 
Irrigation  Dam 

Model  254 

A  simple,  effective  method 
of  backing  up  water  in 
streams  and  ditches.  Easily 
and  quickly  moved.  Made 
in  many  sizes. 


Model  254  B 


"Armco"  Irrigation  Gate 
Model  161 


An  efficient,  accurate  meter 
for  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  used  wherever  this  is 
necessary.  Requires  no  atten- 
tion after  installation.  Write 
for  complete  details  and  prices. 


calco 


An  inexpensive  and  reliable 
metal  irrigation  gate.  Made  in 
diameters  of  from  8  inches  to  15 
inches.  Furnished  with  or  with- 
out bulkhead  as  desired. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Madera  county  expects  to  produce  a 
normal  crop  of  grain  this  season. 

Sugar  beets  in  the  Pleasanton  dis- 
trict are  reported  growing  nicely,  and 
a  good  crop  is  expected. 

Hot  winds  are  reported  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  wheat  in  Shasta 
county. 

A  soil  survey  of  the  Big  Valley,  Las- 
sen county,  is  to  be  made  shortly  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  $270,000  worth  of  internal 
combustion  engines  for  irrigation 
pumping  in  the  Casa  Grande  Valley, 
Arizona. 

A  Farm  Bureau  picnic  held  at  the 
Buttes  in  Sutter  county  last  Friday 
was  attended  by  two  thousand  farmers 
and  their  families. 

Harvesting  the  pea  crop  has  been 
commenced  in  the  Sutter  Basin  and 
Oakdale  districts.  These  peas  are 
largely  taken  by  canneries. 

In  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berke- 
ley there  is  outstanding  $1,500,000,  and 
the  amount  reserved  for  this  district 
will  barely  cover  that  sum. 

The  Manuel  estate  last  week  sold  the 
big  4,000-acre  stock  ranch  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Stanislaus  county  to  C.  N. 
Ellinwood.  The  deal  included  about 
1,000  head  of  cattle. 

President  Wilson  has  signed  bills 
providing  for  an  examination  and  re- 
port on  conditions  and  possible  irri- 
gation developments  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  California. 

Four  million  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  beans  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  1919,  of 
which  Japan  furnished  three  and  one- 
half  million  pounds. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  last  year's  wheat 
crop  still  is  held  on  farms  in  many 
localities,  while  elevators  in  grain 
centers  are  filled,  dealers  say,  due  to 
lack  of  transportation. 

Last  week  the  Turlock  unit  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  celebrated  the  success 
of  its  drive  for  300  members.  This 
Union  is  to  build  a  large  farmers' 
warehouse  at  Turlock. 

According  to  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association,  there  are 
15,000  tractors  operating  on  California 
farms,  and  it  is  estimated  they  have 
displaced  150,000  horses. 

Warnings  to  ranchers  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  to  prepare  for  an  early 
invasion  of  the  grasshopper  pest  have 
been  issued  by  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  R.  L.  Cody. 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 500,000,000  bushels  is  the  lat- 
est forecast  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  estimate 
may  vary  100,000,000  bushels  either 
way. 

The  supply  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  the 
United  States  is  ample  for  two  years' 
normal  requirements,  according  to 
close  observers  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  ground 
squirrels  in  Placer  county  this  spring, 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  C. 
K.  Turner  is  preparing  poisoned  bar- 
ley for  distribution  among  the  farmers 
of  that  county. 

Blackbirds  are  a  destructive  pest  in 
the  barley  fields  near  Pennington.  In 
a  handful  of  barley  heads  picked  at 
one  grasp  in  the  Williams  field  of  the 
five  heads  four  were  partially  or 
wholly  stripped  of  kernels. 

An  increase  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  making  the  new  basic 
price  21%  cents  per  pound,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  New  York.  The  in- 
crease became  effective  May  20. 

First  census  returns  for  rural  dis- 
tricts show  a  decrease  in  population 
for  Alpine  and  Shasta  counties.  The 
decrease  in  Shasta  county  is  said  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  men  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  and  mining  in- 


dustries there  had  left  during  the  last 
few  years. 

"Truckportation"  is  the  new  word 
adopted  to  describe  the  new  commer- 
cial development  of  truck  carriage. 

Three  families  in  Imperial  county 
have  recently  installed  farm  electric 
lighting  plants  and  the  conveniences 
that  go  with  them. 

Old  maple  syrup  from  Canada,  Ver- 
mont and  Pennsylvania  is  selling  at 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  gallon  in  New  York, 
and  this  season's  stock  from  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania  ranged  from  $2.75 
to  $3,  and  a  few  lots  reached  $3.25  per 
gallon. 

Of  the  842  fires  that  occurred  in 
rural,  districts  of  California  outside  of 
the  National  Forests  last  year,  122  re- 
sulted from  sparks  from  farm  machin- 
ery or  truck  exhausts.  Campers  were 
responsible  for  57  fires  and  smokers 
started  45  fires. 

A  dirigible  balloon  will  be  used  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  28,000-acre 
Goodyear  cotton  plantation  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  rounds  easily  and  speedily. 
It  will  make  40  miles  an  hour  and  be 
able  to  travel  400  miles  at  one  trip. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  re- 
ports total  income,  after  charges  and 
taxes,  of  $2,425,810,  equivalent,  after 
preferred  dividends,  to  $'14.17  a  share 
on  $15,000,000  common  against  $1,- 
200,739,  or  $6  a  share  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Most  of  the  new  hay  from  Arizona 
is  moving  into  California  and  is  re- 
lieving the  situation  in  that  territory. 
The  supply  of  old  hay,  both  alfalfa  and 
grain  hay,  is  practically  exhausted  in 
all  the  far  Western  States,  but  pas- 
turage is  reported  good,  which  is 
greatly  relieving  the  situation. 

A  motor-truck  freight  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  is 
likely  to  be  inaugurated  soon.  It  will 
be  the  first  one  operating  a  through 
route  between  these  cities.  In  an  ap- 
plication recently  filed  with  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  for  permission 
to  operate  such  a  line,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  car  shortage  and  freight  con- 
gestion are  seriously  crippling  com- 
merce between  these  terminals. 

The  fair  at  Santa  Rosa  that  was 
scheduled  for  August  25th  to  29th  has 
had  two  days  added  to  the  good  time 
coming  by  commencing  on  the  23  rd 
of  August  instead  of  the  25th — two 
more  whole  days  and  nights  of  en- 
joyment, as  they  are  going  to  have  a 
big  horse  show  at  night  that  will  be 
worth  going  to  see  all  by  itself,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  livestock  depart- 
ment. 

San  Joaquin  county  supervisors  on 
May  22  heard  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee which  had  been  appointed  to 
award  prizes  on  half  a  dozen  plans 
that  had  been  submitted  for  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  county  fair 
grounds.  The  whole  project  was  to 
eventually  reach  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  Various 
ranchers  voiced  a  preference  that  the 
money  be  used  on  highways,  or  on  the 
Calaveras  flood-and-irrigation  project, 
or  on  the  deep-water  way  to  the  sea. 
The  supervisor's  postponed  action. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  harvesting  of  cherries  in  Placer 
county  is  on  in  full  swing. 

Fruit  crops  for  the  Yakima  Valley, 
Washington,  in  1920,  will  be  short  of 
the  totals  noted  a  year  ago. 

Foreign  countries  which  never  be- 
fore shipped  sugar  to  the  United 
States  are  now  invading  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Formation  of  the  California  Cherry 
Growers'  Association  as  a  co-operative 
marketing  organization  has  been  con- 
summated. 

Apiarists  of  Sutter  county  are  ask- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  bee  in- 
spector to  help  eradicate  "foul  brood" 
from  that  section. 

Packing  of  figs  and  grapes,  neither 
of  which  necessitates  much  sugar,  will 
occupy  most  of  the  attention  of  Oro- 
ville  packers  this  season. 

The  record  unit  of  the  Delhi  col- 
ony, comprising  6,000  acres,  is  now  be- 
ing developed  and  is  to  be  ready  for 
settlers  by  September  1st. 

The  large  almond  production  of  1919 
will  be  greatly  reduced  the  present 
season,  even  under  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  setting  of  Tuscan  cling  peaches 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  if  al- 
lowed to  mature,  will  be  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  in  that  section. 

Violations  of  the  fruit  standardiza- 
tion law  are  frequent  and  are  being 
vigorously  prosecuted.  Japanese  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  flagrant  offenders. 

The  red  spider  is  very  troublesome 
in  the  strawberry  fields  in  the  Watson- 
ville  district,  and  coupled  with  other 
pests  are  causing  growers  much  con- 
cern. 

Twelve  Japanese  berry  growers 
were  fined  $50  each  in  the  Justice 
Court  at  Sacramento  last  week  for 
placing  big  strawberries  at  the  top  of 
the  pack. 

Peach  growers  of  Sutter  county  are 
said  to  have  been  offered  a  guarantee 
of  $118  per  ton  for  their  peaches  this 
year  from  the  Co-operative  Canneries 
of  San  Jose. 

Minmium  prices  of  grapes  for  1920 
are  to  be  fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  California  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  to  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco June  3d. 

The  outlpok  is  for  a  good  peach 
season,  but  fruit-shipping  company  of- 
ficials in  touch  with  the  situation  view 
predictions  of  peach  prices  this  year 
as  largely  conjectural. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  at 
Fresno  last  week  sent  checks  amount- 
ing to  $4,500,000  to  growers.  This  is 
part  payment  of  the  $33,000,000  crop 
handled  by  the  Association  last  year- 

It  is  probable  that  almonds  will  be 
used  to  feature  the  exhibit  from  Oak- 
dale  at  the  forthcoming  State  Fair, 
because  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
that  industry  during  the  past  three 
years. 

It  has  been  found  that  direct  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  is  more  sat- 
isfactory for  growers  and  canners  of 
fruits,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  con- 
gestion and  delays  as  compared  to 
movement  through  Eastern  ports. 


A   WORLD  SHORTAGE   OF  WHEAT. 


Greatly  reduced  wheat  production 
last  year  as  compared  with  the  year 
before  in  all  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  where  the  increase  was 
not  great,  has  left  the  world  with  low 
stocks  and  a  big  demand.  Production 
in  1919  was  far  below  normal  pro- 
duction before  the  war  in  most  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Now  our  reports 
from  most  countries  show  decrease  in 
production  for  the  coming  harvest  less 
than  that  of  1919.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  decrease  of  all  is  in^  the 
United  States,  which  in  1919  produced 
about  a  third  of  the  world's  tonnage. 
Last  July  the  United  States  crop  of 


1919  was  forecasted  at  more  than  a 
billion  bushels.  Already  this  year's 
crop  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  very  little  over  half  that  much.  In 
European  wheat  countries  the  pros- 
pects cannot  be  said  to  indicate  as 
great  a  production  during  the  com- 
ing harvest  as  last  year.  Argentina 
and  Australia  have  recently  harvested 
smaller  crops  than  a  year  ago.  So  we 
see  nothing  impossible  in  the  forecast 
made  by  Louis  W.  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  that  wheat  may  go 
to  $5  per  bushel  or  $8.33  per  cental 
before  the  1921  harvest.  Resort  to 
substitutes  may  again  be  in  order. 


Officials  of  the  Arlington  (Riverside 
Co.)  Canning  Factory  say  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  attempt  would  be  made  to 
operate  this  season  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  sugar  and  other  com- 
modities. 

The  National  Preserve  and  Fruit 
Products  Association  of  New  York  an- 
nounce that  its  members  will  stay  out 
of  the  sugar  market  until  the  price  of 
sugar  comes  down  from  its  present 
high  level. 

The  price  of  Royal  Ann  cherries 
was  fixed  at  15  and  12%  cents  for 
first  and  second  grades  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Cherry  Growers'  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  last  week  at  Sebastopol 
in  Sonoma  county. 

Elmer  Snyder,  viticulturist  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recently  demonstrated  the  ring- 
ing of  currants  at  the  Fresno  exper- 
imental vineyard.  The  cost  of  ringing 
is  estimated  at  about  two  cents  per 
vine. 

Speculators  around  Fresno  are  said 
to  be  offering  $55  to  $60  per  ton  for 
fresh  wine  grapes.  Higher  prices  are 
being  offered  for  dried  wine  grapes 
and  "black  raisins."  It  is  stated  that 
the  price  will  equal  17  cents  per 
pound. 

Oroville  packers  say  that  because  of 
the  high  price  of  sugar  they  will  not 
pack  fruits  necessitating  the  use  of 
sugar  this  year.  Peaches  and  similar 
fruits  demanding  a  quantity  of  sugar 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  summer 
program. 

Dr.  Boucquet,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  citrus  growers  at  Exeter,  stat- 
ed that  he  had  proven  that  a  fungus 
was  responsible  for  June  drop.  The 
infection  occurs  through  the  air,  and 
so  far  investigation  has  failed  to  seg- 
regate the  organism  involved. 

Notice  of  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits 
shipped  to  England  has  been  received 
by  local  growers  and  canners  from 
the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Dimond  Company  of  the  San 
Francisco  offices  of  the  European  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company. 

The  outlook  for  pears  is  particularly 
encouraging  this  year.  In  Sacramento 
county  the  prospects  are  for  a  110  per 
cent  crop  of  pears,  according  to  Hor- 
ticulture Commissioner  Fred  Brosius. 
In  practically  every  northern  Califor- 
nia county  100  per  cent  crops  of  pears 
are  predicted  by  the  horticulture  com- 
missioners. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authorizes  the  statement  that  it 
has  met  with  a  gratifying  degree  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  packers  of 
ripe  olives  in  improving  methods  to 
such  an  extent  that  danger  from  botu- 
linus  poisoning  in  future  packs  will 
be  eliminated. 

To  protect  users  of  canned  goods 
from  improperly  prepared  or  unfit 
foods  the  National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion has  inaugurated  a  new  inspection 
service.  All  goods  which  have  passed 
the  required  tests  will  be  marked  with 
a  special  seal  with  which  the  public 
is  to  become  familiar  through  a  cam- 
paign of  advertising. 

Checks  amounting  to  $4,500,000 
have  been  mailed  to  growers  by  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company. 
The  checks  represented  $30  a  ton  on 
all  varieties.  They  also  represent  9 
cents  on  Muscats,  Malagas  and  Feher- 
sagos,  and  10%  cents  on  Thompsons 
and  Sultanas.  These  checks  mean  a 
total  to  growers  on  the  last  c»op  of 
$33,000,000,  with  another  payment  due 
in  November. 

Cherry  growers  are  expecting  to 
ship  a  good  percentage  of  canning 
cherries  to  Eastern  markets  this  sea- 
son for  two  reasons,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  that  Royal  Ann  cherries 
sell  at  higher  prices  than  other  varie- 
ties and  a  large  demand  was  created; 
and,  secondly,  because  canning  cher- 
ries will  command  a  higher  price  in 
Eastern  markets  than  the  California 
canneries  pay. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PROFITEERS! 

"THERE  IS  an  old  farm  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
*  if  you  give  a  calf  enough  rope  he  will  hang 
himself.  The  lesson  would  apparently  be  that  to 
insure  the  calf  you  must  tie  him  reasonably  short — 
that  is,  if  you  care  what  becomes  of  the  beast.  We 
are  wondering  if  it  is  not  really  coming  that  way 
very  fast  with  the  profiteers.  They  have  surely  had 
a  loose  run.  They  have  gouged  Uncle  Sam,  as  the 
peace  treaties  say,  "on  the  sea  and  on  the  land  and 
in  the  air" — the  last  being  the  third  dimension  of 
war-robbery  which  air-planes  and  Zeppelins  have 
recently  disclosed.  The  people  are  not  over-ex- 
cited about  these  war-profiteers  in  air  and  water 
ships,  in  camps  and  the  supplies  for  all  of  them. 
They  very  wisely  calculated  that  if  Uncle  Sam 
spent  too  much  time  in  determining  the  relative 
percentage  of  wool  and  rubbish  in  a  case  of  socks, 
he  might  lose  a  battle  by  trying  to  fight  with  bare- 
footed soldiers.  And  so  that  has  all  gone  by  in  the 
public  thought,  and  only  remains  as  munitions  in 
the  caissons  of  reminiscent  politicians.  But  the 
post-war  pranks  of  profiteers  are  a  very  different 
thing.  They  are  playing  perdition  with  the  public 
peace  of  mind ;  they  are  setting  up  screens  in  every 
community  on  which  the  films  of  industrial  and 
social  fallacies  are  displacing  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people  everything  which  experience  has  proven  to 
be  good  and  true  and  of  good  repute.  The  hopeful 
feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  they  have 
over-reached  themselves.  They  have  apparently 
had  plenty  of  rope — they  are  hanging  themselves! 

HOW  THE  NOOSE  IS  ADJUSTED. 

We  roughly  estimate  that  about  one-half  of  the 
press  dispatches  which,  during  the  last  few  days, 
have  come  sparkling  along  the  overland  wires,  have 
been  describing  the  ways  in  which  profiteers  in  the 
great  eastern  centers  of  trade  have  been  twisting 
the  ropes  around  their  own  necks.  We  detail  them 
not,  because  we  care  not  whether  the  calf  gets  his 
forefeet  and  his  tail  also  entangled  in  the  rope,  so 
long  as  it  makes  a  good  fit  around  his  neck.  And 
this  seems  well  assured  in  the  case  of  the  profiteers, 
or  they  would  not  be  bawling  out  to  all  men,  adver- 
tising in  all  journals,  and  on  all  bill-boards,  to  come 
and  buy  everything  which  covers  the  head  and  feet 
and  enwraps  the  trunk  withal,  at  one-quarter  to 
one-half  reduction  from  the  prices  which  they  have 
set  up  since  the  war.  For  nearly  two  years  they 
have  proclaimed  to  the  public  that  raw  materials 
are  scant,  that  costs  of  manufacture  have  multi- 
plied, that  dyes  were  dead,  and  therefore  such 
prices  are  unavoidable.  For  nearly  two  years  they 
have  said  to  themselves:  the  people  have  plenty  of 
money  and  burn  to  spend  it;  let  us  put  out  the  fire 
by  soaking  them  well!  And  so  they  did,  and  it 
seemed  to  work  until  the  public  bethought  Itself  to 
hold  its  roll  of  currency  above  its  head  and  wade 
around  in  the  slough  of  profiteering  until  the  prof- 
iteers began  to  perceive  that  soaking  empty  pockets 


brought  to  the  surface  only  bubbles  of  denuncia- 
tion, and  to  realize  that  a  profiteering  policy  actu- 
ally drowned  the  first  ministering  angel  of  trade — 
a  satisfied  customer.  Then  there  was  forced  upon 
the  profiteering  trade  the  old,  familiar  apothegm  of 
Lincoln:  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
And  then  came  the  realization  that  in  the  matter  of 
goods  for  sale,  scarcity  becomes  abundance  and 
high  prices  yield  no  profit  when  no  one  will  buy. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  profiteer  began  to  feel  the  set 
of  his  necktie. 

THE  ROGUE  AND  THE  HALTER. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  reaction  from 
unwarrantedly  high  prices,  which  current  news  dis- 
patches are  disclosing,  is  caused,  not  by  govern- 
mental regulations  nor  statutes,  but  by  popular 
attitude  and  conduct,  which  always  move  in  the 
mass  in  accordance  with  economic  principles  and 
laws — in  fact,  such  principles  and  laws  are  merely 
embodiment  of  popular  attitude  and  conduct  in 
words  which  are  capable  of  being  known  and  un- 
derstood. So  far  as  they  are  expressed  in  govern- 
mental regulations  and  statutes,  the  latter  become 
true  and  efficient,  and  so  far  as  they  are  ignored 
or  transgressed,  regulations  and  statutes  become 
inoperative  or  inefficient.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  host  of  policies  and  enactments,  which  have 
been  put  forth  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  and 
to  win  political  favor  for  their  proponents,  have 
neither  frightened  the  rogues  nor  helped  the  public. 
Current  experience  is  showing  that  the  public  is 
itself  the  source,  and  custodian  also,  of  the  only 
laws  which  will  work  for  public  protection  and 
benefit;  and  though  regulations  and  statues  may 
serve  temporary  personal  or  partisan  purposes, 
they  only  can  serve  wide  and  enduring  public  pur- 
poses, in  a  free  government,  as  they  embody  the 
principles  of  individual  rights  and  general  belief 
and  conduct.  The  current  operations  of  those  who 
planned  to  get  the  start  of  the  people  by  profiteer- 
ing, and  to  enrich  themselves  by  building  upon  the 
sands  of  public  weakness  and  vanity,  show  that 
they  realize  that  their  foundations  are  insecure, 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  save  what  they  can 
from  the  wrecks  which  are  imminent. 


THE  DEATH  WARRANT. 

Naturally  there  would  be  less  formality  in  the 
self-actuated  movement  we  have  in  mind  than  in  a 
court  proceeding,  but  there  must  be  some  warrant 
for  the  transaction — even  if  it  be  only  a  sort  of 
shipping  receipt  to  determine  the  source  and  char- 
acter of  the  goods  so  that  the  receiver  on  the  other 
side  may  judge  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
the  freight.  It  has  been  intimated  that  the  death 
warrant  for  current  high  prices  lies  in  the  refusal 
of  the  public  to  pay  them — preferring  rather  to  go 
without  the  commodities.  But  this  refusal  is  acting 
not  alone  upon  the  merchants,  but  upon  the  finan- 
ciers who  have  loaned  them  money  for  their  great 
drive  on  the  purses  of  the  public.  It  is  held  that  if 
merchants  did  not  have  these  obligations  to  meet 
they  would  not  so  soon  and  so  sharply  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  buyer,  but  when  the  banker 
suggests,  even  most  politely,  that  loans  on  mer- 
chandise may  not  be  renewed,  it  sounds  like  thun- 
der, while  the  clamor  of  the  refusing  customer  is 
only  cannonading.  It  seems  then  that  the  banker 
is  to  be  credited  with  drafting  the  most  alarming 
phrases  of  the  death  warrant  of  the  speculating 
profiteer,  whose  game  would  be  called  if  the  cap- 
ital to  play  It  with  were  withdrawn.  This  aspect 
of  the  case  is  sufficiently  forcible  to  actuate  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  in  congress  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  from  renewing  loans  on  or  re- 
discounting  commodity  notes,  drafts  or  bills;  the 
idea  being  that  such  action  would  force  hoarded 
commodities  on  the  market.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  such  arbitrary  action  would  be  at  all 
desirable.  If  the  bankers  have  entered  upon  a  cau- 
tious deflation  of  credit,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  in  carrving  it  out. 
They  have  apparently  decided  to  hang  the  profiteer. 
If  they  are  ordered  by  law  to  nko  electrocute  him 
and  dynamite  his  remains,  there  is  a  chance  that 
other  very  innocent  people  may  be  seriously  hurt 


THE  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  good  form  to  preach  a 
a  sermon  over  a  culprit  who  has  been  hanged,  even 
if  he  is  so  accommodating  as  to  hang  himself,  and 
yet,  if  we  remember  correctly,  we  have  heard  ser-» 
mons  drawing  lessons  from  such  incidents,  more 
or  less  remote,  perhaps.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
do  the  square  thing  by  the  dangling  profiteer.  The 
lesson  from  his  fate  seems  to  be  that  there  is  grave 
doubt  whether  we  have  not  fallen  into  the  way  of 
regulating  affairs  of  production,  finance  and  trade 
too  much,  and  thus  inducing  ourselves  to  trust 
more  to  arbitrary  regulation  than  to  compliance 
with  economic  principles  and  laws.  It  seems  likely 
that  we,  who  are  good  men,  forget  that  such  regu- 
lation, which  we  trust  and  obey,  may  disclose  op1 
portunities  to  all  the  rest,  who  are  bad  men,  to 
frame  up  evil  ways,  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  industrial  or  social  order  would  render  im- 
practicable of  pursuit.  We  have  seen  it  work  that 
way  in  ihe  arbitrary  regulation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  trade,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  it  might  work  the  same  way  in  other  lines  of 
activity.   Here  is  a  claim  that  it  does: 

Experience  is  demonstrating  from  day  to  day  the 
fact  that  government  interference  with  economic 
processes  during  the  war  was  almost  wholly  inju- 
rious. In  some  cases  it  was  doubtless  inevitable, 
but  it  nevertheless  left  its  effects,  and  one  of  these 
was  a  derangement  of  supply  and  production.  Men 
ceased  to  save  capital  because  they  could  not  get 
enough  return  to  make  it  worth  their  while  when 
rates  of  interest  were  artificially  reduced  to  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  or  about  that.  Unnecessary 
exports  were  produced  and  shipped  abroad  be- 
cause foreigners  were  perfectly  willing  to  buy  them 
at  any  figure  so  long  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  provided  the  means  with  which  to 
make  payment.  Sugar  supply  was  largely  cut  off 
during  the  war  so  far  as  the  beet-growing  areas 
were  concerned,  and  there  was  only  an  inadequate 
increase  of  area  elsewhere  because  the  motive  to 
extension  had  been  partly  removed  through  Gov- 
ernment "stabilization"  of  prices.  Owing  to  short- 
ened supply  and  increased  demand,  the  public  now 
has  to  pay  the  bill  either  in  lessened  consumption 
or  higher  prices,  or  both,  and  the  result  is  the  situ- 
ation which  now  exists. 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  is  of  course  a  very  conservative 
journal  from  a  very  stand-patting  environment,  and 
the  reader  may  discount  the  claim  as  much  as  he 
likes  for  those  reasons.  It  is  only  fair  tan-yard 
philosophy,  however,  that  the  tail  should  be  weighed 
in  with  the  hide,  and  as  the  whole  profiteering  cas- 
ualty which  we  are  expounding  this  week  centers 
on  events  on  Manhattan  Island,  the  lesson  from  it 
should  also  be  drawn  from  a  New  York  point  of 
view 

LAST  LOOK  AT  THE  REMAINS. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
departure  of  the  profiteer,  so  it  is  timely  to  say 
farewell!  "While  prices  will  never  return  to  the 
pre-war  normal,  the  present  nation-wide  slashes  in 
high  costs  is  a  certain  step  toward  permanent  re- 
duction," said  William  Martin,  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  federal  reserve  bank  on  May  22.  He  predicts 
that  a  new  condition  of  prices,  slightly  above  the 
pre-war  standard,  will  finally  be  attained  after 
"many  ups  and  downs.4' 

And  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  profiteer  will 
stay  dead?  "Present  conditions  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content throughout  the  country  will  not  be  reme- 
died by  legislative  action  or  appeals  to  patriotism," 
was  the  testimony  of  Henry  P.  Davidson,  a  New 
York  banker,  before  the  joint  legislative  committee 
investigating  profiteering.  He  said  that  while  many 
factors  are  contributing  to  cause  high  prices  and 
industrial  unrest,  a  reduction  of  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  government,  states,  cities  and  individ- 
uals and  a  full  day's  work  with  fair  pay  for  every 
one  would  produce  a  marked  effect  within  a  brief 
time. 

THE  SUMMER  OF  OUR  DISCONTENT. 

If  Shakespeare  had  known  California  conditions 
and  problems,  he  would  probably  have  made  Gloster 
twist  his  tongue  around,  as  our  heading  indicates, 
for  it  is  winter  that  contents  us,  and  it  is  in  sum- 
mer that  our  chief  troubles  arise.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  out  of  the  running  on  the  railways  it 
generally  comes  in  the  summer,  when  our  fruits 
are  side-tracked  and  iceless  all  the  way  across  the 
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continent,  and  if  there  is  anything  else  adverse  in 
transportation  or  in  trade  it  comes  when  our  sum- 
mer and  autumn  crops  and  manufactures  are  at  the 
peak  of  their  year's  activity.  In  the  winter,  how- 
ever, when  we  have  so  much  time  to  sit  in  the  sun 
and  watch  the  play  of  the  tourists  and  the  realtors 
(as  the  real-estaters  have  come  euphoniously  to 
call  themselves),  nothing  dangerous  happens.  It 
Is  as  usual  this  year.  Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Killings- 
worth  pictured  impressively  the  calamity  of  the 
car-shortage  in  relation  to  the  grand  products  we 
have  grown  for  the  early  summer  shipment  to  the 
East.  Now  comes  the  announcement  that,  invoking 
its  emergency  power,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  lifted  all  legal  bars  on  all  rail- 
roads, and  has  decided  that  $125,000,000  be  made 
available  immediately  for  the  purchase  of  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  to  relieve  the  car  shortage 
which  threatens  to  disrupt  transportation.  And 
that  is  very  good  except  that  we  do  not  see  how  the 
provision  will  multiply  cars  which  are  needed  now 
either  by  furnishing  new  ones  on  the  spot  or  by 
causing  the  yard-strikers  to  send  on  others.  The 
nearest  prospect  of  relief  for  cantaloupes  and  other 
succulents  is  the  coming  of  the  national  Democratic 
convention  next  month,  with  a  thirst  not  now  other- 
wise appeasable.  If  the  delegates  can  be  kept  full 
of  June  juices  it  will  help  a  lot. 

Of  course,  another  summer  calamity  this  year  rs 
the  price  of  sugar  in  relation  to  our  vast  cannery 
products,  and  the  injury  promises  to  be  fierce. 
Those  who  are  informed  assure  us  that  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  sugar  here  for  we  are  at  the  port  of 
entrance,  not  only  for  the  Hawaiian  crop  as  usual, 
but  also  for  greatly  increased  imports  which  high 
American  values  are  bringing  from  other  Pacific 
ocean  ports.  But  assurance  of  enough  sugar  is  of 
little  comfort,  when  the  price  sets  such  limits  on 
fruit  preservation  as  it  probably  will — for  we  have, 
apparently,  no  chance  of  cheap  sugar,  such  as  we 
need,  so  long  as  we  have  to  pay  the  local  equiva- 
lent of  world  prices.  Naturally  the  price  will  re- 
duce consumption,  and  some  canning  associations 
have  decided  to  stay  out  until  they  can  get  sugar 
at  a  tair  price.  This  is  the  logical  way  to  drop  the 
price  and  to  force  whatever  profiteers  there  are  in 
sugar  to  let  go  their  hoardings. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Most    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 

An  Unrepentant  Plum  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  green  gage  plum  tree 
which  is  seven  years  old  and  has  never  as  yet 
heme  any  fruit  When  the  tree  was  two  years  old 
it  was  badly  root-eaten  by  gophers,  but  some  vigor- 
ous measures  saved  it  and  started  it  growing  again. 
About  two  years  ago  it  began  to  send  up  new 
growth  from  the  roots  in  various  places  around  the 
tree  and  far  away  as  15  feet  radius.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  healthy  tree,  sending  out  considerable 
new  wood  each  year,  and  very  heavy  foliage,  but 
does  not  bear  fruit,  although  we  have  had  a  few 
blossoms.  Can  I  do  something  to  start  this  tree 
bearing,  or  would  you  consider  it  a  hopeless  case, 
and  does  the  growth  from  the  roots  as  mentioned 
around  the  tree  affect  its  fruiting  power?— P.  J.  K., 
San  Francisco. 

Most  of  the  green  gages  (for  there  are  several  of 
them)  are  shy  bearers  and  have  been  largely 
dropped  by  propagators  and  planters  for  that  rea- 
son. We  do  not  know  why  they  are  shy.  As  they 
are  shy  in  bloom  usually,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
question  of  pollination.  The  only  gage  which  is 
now  propagated  in  California  to  any  extent  is 
Bavay's,  of  which  another  name  is  Reine  Claude. 
The  mishaps  of  your  tree  have  not  delayed  its 
fruiting;  injured  trees  are  generally  hastened  into 
bloom  and  fruit.  We  should  remove  all  the  suckers 
and  graft  over  the  tree  with  some  variety  which 
behaves  well  in  your  vicinity. 

Soar  Sap  and  Causes  of  It. 

To  the  Editor:  All  through  this  section  there 
have  been  serious  losses  of  Gravenstein  apple  trees 
by  what  they  call  "sour  sap."  In  some  orchards  a 
dozen  trees  in  a  block  have  died.  I  saw  one  or- 
chard where  it  looked  as  if  75  per  cent  of  the 
young  trees  were  dead.  It  seems  to  affect  young 
trees  up  to  six  or  eight  years  old.  They  commence 
to  leaf  out  and  then  die  all  at  once.  Do  you  know 
the  cause  of  this  condition   and   are   there  any 


methods  of  prevention?  They  appear  to  be  past 
cure. — R.  K.  K.,  Sebastopol. 

The  trouble  is  in  the  sap-flow  and  the  causes  are 
probably  various.  For  many  years  it  was  believed 
that  it  could  be  explained  by  the  destruction  of  the 
root  hairs — the  minute  organs  by  which  the  tree 
receives  its  support  from  the  soil.  This  destruction 
may  be  by  the  killing  of  these  root-hairs  by  excessive 
soil-drying  in  the  fall  or  by  the  rotting  of  them  by 
standing  water  in  the  winter.  For  this  form  of  the 
trouble  the  treatment  may  be  irrigation  in  the  fall 
or  drainage  of  lands  which  hold  winter  water — 
according  as  the  land  becomes  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
More  recently  it  has  been  observed  that  the  top  of 
the  tree  may  go  as  you  describe  and  yet  the  root 
remain  sound,  and  this  form  (or  sour  sap  in  the 
top)  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  rapid  changes  in 
temperature  during  the  winter — alternate  warm 
spells  and  frost,  which  start  and  check  the  sap  flow. 
This  condition  is  believed  to  be  prevented  by  thor- 
ough whitewashing  of  the  trees  in  the  late  fall,  for 
this  delays  the  start  of  sap  by  reflecting  heat  from 
the  trunk  and  branches,  while  absorption  of  heat 
by  the  naturally  dark  color  of  the  bark  hastens  the 
sap  flow  while  frosts  are  still  likely  to  occur  to 
check  it. 

Apricots  and  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  apricot  trees  grown  from  pits 
suitable  to  transplant  for  family  use,  or  must  they 
be  grafted;  also  same  of  almonds?  Is  it  safe  to 
transplant  asparagus  roots  about  eight  years  old, 
which  will  be  still  sending  up  strong  shoots  before 
the  top-growth  has  died.  I  must  replant  by  the 
last  of  October  and  the  tops  are  not  dead  here  until 
December. — T.  J.  Z.,  Modesto. 

Fruit  from  apricot  and  almond  seedlings  are  suit- 
able enough,  but  they  are  usually  inferior  to  the 
approved  varieties,  and  they  are  later  in  bearing 
and  apt  to  be  shy  bearers.  Almond  seedlings  are 
apt  to  be  hard  shelled  and  some  of  them  bitter  also. 
Probably  not  less  than  twenty  seedling  varieties, 
both  of  apricots  and  almonds,  selected  at  first  be- 
cause the  fruit  seemed  extra  fine,  have  been  dropped 
for  shy  bearing  after  the  trees  became  older.  It  is 
altogether  better,  as  a  rule,  to  bud  or  graft  a  seed- 
ling to  some  kind  known  to  be  good  in  quality  and 
production  in  your  district. 

Asparagus  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
the  top  dies.  Stop  cutting,  let  the  top  grow,  and 
stop  watering  to  let  the  plant  get  dormant  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  chance  removal  as  that  is  about  all 
that  you  can  do. 

Late  Staking  and  Training. 

To  the  Editor:  On  Malaga  and  Thompson  Seed- 
less vines  planted  last  year,  some  people  are  put- 
ting stakes  now  and  cutting  off  canes,  leaving  one 
to  tie  up  to  the  stake.  Do  you  not  think  this  time/ 
of  the  year  is  too  late  for  cut-down  vines?  I  am 
afraid  the  sap  will  run  out  and  weaken  the  stump. 
What  is  your  opinion,  not  about  getting  a  crop 
sooner,  but  about  making  a  stump  stronger  and 
bigger  for  future  success? — H.  M.,  Cressy. 

It  is  better  to  stake  and  tie  up  single  canes  now 
than  to  let  everything  grow  and  make  it  harder 
to  get  a  good  start  Tor  a  stump  next  year.  The 
bleeding  of  the  vine,  from  cutting  back  soon  after 
growth  starts,  is  not  a  great  loss  to  it.  It  will  be 
a  greater  waste  to  allow  useless  canes  to  grow  and 
cut  them  away  next  winter.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  to  stake  and  tie  up  last  winter,  but 
with, vines  which  made  good  growth  last  summer 
and  have  therefore  a  good  offer  for  a  stump  in  a 
strong  cane,  we  should  do  it  now  and  get  this 
summer's  growth  into  wood  which  would  not  need 
to  be  cut  away. 

Black  Spot  of  the  Rose. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  leaves  of  my  roses.  They 
are  affected  with  some  fungus.  What  is  it  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  it? — A.  C.  H.,  Bird's  Landing. 

It  is  the  disease  known  as  "black  spot"  which 
usually  attacks  the  older  leaves  after  they  have 
chiefly  done  their  season's  work.  Unless  the  dis- 
ease is  very  bad  and  causes  many  leaves  to  fall,  it 
need  not  be  treated  if  you  keep  the  plant  active  in 
the  newer  growth  by  adequate  watering  for  a 
month  more,  and  then  let  it  rest  and  start  up  again 
by  irrigation  in  August,  after  summer  pruning. 
The  disease  may  be  largely  prevented  by  spraying 
in  the  winter  (when  dormant)  with  lime-sulphur, 
as  it  is  used  on  fruit  trees,  but  usually  it  is  negli- 
gible on  bushes  which  are  well  pruned  and  ma- 
nured. 


Ladybird  Larvae. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  bugs  which  I  find  on  my 
French  prune  trees.  These  seem  dead,  but  others 
like  these  are  crawling  on  the  trees.  I  wish  to 
know  about  the  variety  of  them  and  proper  treat- 
ment.—J.  W.  M.,  San  Martin. 

They  are  the  sriiny  larvae  of  the  chilocorus  bivul- 
nerus — commonly  called  the  red-spotted  black  lady- 
bird— which  has  a  special  appetite  for  scale  insects 
and  is  one  of  the  agencies  which  keeps  the  San  Jose 
and  probably  other  scales  in  check.  These  larvae 
are  more  oval  than  the  larvae  of  common  red  lady- 
birds and  their  many  spines  and  the  yellowish  belt 
they  wear  around  their  waists  serve  to  identify 
them.  Proper  treatment  is  to  get  all  you  can  and 
keep  all  you  get. 

Late  Summer  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  have  your  opinion 
for  a  summer-crop  on  heavy  soil  (so-called  Sacra- 
mento clay  loam)  with  irrigation,  which  might  not 
be  available  in  the  late  summer  on  account  of  the 
dry  season.  Part  of  the  land  is  in  peas  and  barley 
now? — L.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  a  crop  you  can  use 
to  advantage.  This  is  always  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. If  you  can  use  a  tomato  crop,  irrigate 
after  getting  off  the  barley  and  plant  tomato  plants. 
They  will  come  through  with  a  crop  on  such  soil 
if  there  is  moisture  enough  to  start  the  plants  well 
— even  if  you  are  shy  of  water  later.  For  a  for- 
age crop,  nothing  is  surer  than  sorghum.  It  will 
make  feed  if  water  fails  and  may  be  carried  to 
grain  with  a  minimum  of  irrigation. 


Hoplias  Attack  Roses. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  beetles 
that  are  literally  eating  up  our  roses,  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  can  give  me  a  remedy  to  stop 
them.  They  attack  the  buds  and  bore  holes  clear 
to  the  center.— J.  R.  H.,  Strathmore. 

It  is  a  hoplias  and  belongs  to  the  "chafer"  group 
of  beetles—about  half  an  inch  long  with  light 
brown  wing-covers  a  little  too  short  to  cover  its 
shining  body.  Hoplias  are  fierce  eaters  of  grape 
vine  foliage,  and  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the 
leaves  with  lead  arsenate.  On  rose  bushes  they  can 
be  caught  by  spreading  a  sheet  below  and  shaking 
the  bush,  as  they  play  possum  and  drop  when  dis- 
turbed. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  large  and  fine  Los 
Angeles  rose  bush  that  has  been  recently  trans- 
planted, and  is  beginning  to  get  mouldy  on  stems, 
leaves  and  buds— what  is  the  cause  of  this  and  how 
can  I  save  the  plant? — Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

It  is  rose  mildew,  which  has  been  particularly 
bad  this  spring,  owing  to  excess  of  cool  damp  air, 
and  perhaps  has  also  an  advantage  on  your  bush 
because  of  weak  growth  following  transplanting. 
Sulphur  freely  and  keep  growing  conditions  by 
watering  and  fertilization  as  favorable  as  you  can. 

Irrigation  and  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  purchased  one  ton  of  phosphate 
and  two  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  mixed  and 
used  as  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes  which  have  already 
been  planted,  as  the  fertilizer  did  not  arrive  in  sea- 
son to  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Will  it  be  proper  to 
spread  this  fertilizer  upon  the  ground  before  irri- 
gating it?— O.  M.,  Sonora. 

We  should  furrow  out  for  irrigation  and  scatter 
the  fertilizer  in  the  furrows  (being  careful  to  dis- 
tribute evenly),  and  then  run  the  water.  If  you 
irrigate  by  flooding  or  by  flooding  checks,  scatter 
over  the  whole  surface. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 


The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  May  24.  1920. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasons  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   •.  .  .     .00  22.03  44.42  80  42 

Red  Bluff   00  10.60  24.36  »6  54 

Sacramento  00  8.85  19.81  98  48 

3an  Francisco  00  10.42  21.96  75  47 

San  Jose  00  8.63  16.57  90  40 

Fresno   00  8.21  9.46  98  50 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  14.81  20.18  72  42 

Los  Angeles  08  12.50  15.50  80  54 

San  Diego  40  8.88  9.91  68  54 

Winnemucca   00  6.02  7.55  84  28 

Reno                                T  6.99  10.05  86  34 

Tonopah  00  3.20  9.47  84  40 
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The  Big  Business  Fruit  Packing  House 


When  a  package  of  fruit  has  been 
loaded  into  a  car  and  begins  its 
journey  across  the  continent,  finally 
reaching  the  consumer's  table,  little 
do  they  know  that  in  order  that  this 
may  be  done  the  fruit  contained 
therein  had  passed  through  two  sci- 
entific stages:  first,  the  tree  from 
whence  it  came  had  been  planted,  cul- 
tivated, pruned  and  sprayed  scientifi- 
cally; secondly,  when  the  fruit  was 
picked  from  the  tree  and  conveyed  to 
the  packing-house,  it  was  graded, 
packed  and  placed  aboard  the  car  in  a 
scientific  manner. 

Modern  Facking  Methods. 

In  the  primitive  days  of  fruit-grow- 
ing in  California,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  "pack."  The  fruit  was 
picked  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
often  allowed  to  remain  in  the  or- 
chard or  vineyard  exposed  to  intense 
heat;  finally,  it  was  carted  to  an  im- 
provised shed  where  it  was  packed, 
then  trucked  several  mile*  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  loaded  for  east- 
ern shipment.  But  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  In  the  leading  fruit  dis- 
tricts, the  old  brush  arbor,  under 
which  the  fruit  was  packed,  is  but  a 
memory.  There  now  stands  an  up-to- 
date  packing  shed,  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  attended  by 
a  shed  foreman  and  floor  lady.  Suffi- 
cient space  is  allotted  for  the  making 
and  labeling  of  boxes  and  crates  and 
stacking  the  varieties  after  being 
packed  and  lidded,  so  "that  they  may 
be  checked  when  leaving  the  packing- 
shed  for  the  car.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  in  care  of  the  shed  foreman. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  floor  lady  to  see 
that  each  variety  of  fruit  is  properly 
graded  and  packed  and  to  instruct  be- 
ginners. In  the  case  of  cherry-pack- 
ing, the  beginning  is  first  taught  to 
fill  in,  which  is,  after  the  "face7  has 
been  properly  packed  the  cherries  are 
then  systematically  placed  in  the  box 
until  it  is  well  filled;  then  the  bottom 
of  the  box  is  nailed  on  by  the  party  at 
the  nailing  bench;  then  the  box  is 
turned  over  and  the  cover  removed. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting any  irregularity,  such  as 
cracked  cherries,  off-colored  cherries, 
or  irregularity  in  the  pack.  Should 
anything  of  the  sort  be  detected  the 
packer  of  this  box  is  called  to  the 
bench,  and  is  required  to  make  any 
changes  that  are  necessary.  The 
fruit  is  then  carefully  dusted  with  a 
soft  cloth  or  brush,  and  the  cover  is 
renailed.  The  box  is  then  marked 
with  a  rubber  stamp,  showing  the 
variety  and  number  of  rows  across 
the  face  of  the  box.  This  completes 
the  process  of  preparing  for  market 
California's  earliest  tree  fruit. 
Clean  Pack  Tops  the  Market. 

The  handling  and  packing  of  other 
varieties  of  fruits  requires  i%ss  skill, 
as  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  at- 
tractive manner  in  which  the  cherry 
is  packed  adds  greatly  to  its  sale. 
That  is  not  intended,  however,  to  im- 
ply that  the  same  amount  of  care 
should  not  be  exercised  in  the  pack- 
ing of  all  other  fruits,  for  a  crate  of 
plums  or  apricots  poorly  packed  is 
often  turned  down  by  the  fancy  trade, 
even  though  the  fruit  might  be  of  the 
best  grade-  It  is  the  grower  who 
supervises  his  pack,  who  is  not 
afraid  to  cull  out  everything  that  is 
unfit,  that  tops  the  car,  and  in  pur- 
suing this  plan  he  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  the  trade,  and  his  fruit  is 
always  in  demand.  It  is  the  grower, 
known  as  the  "pedro  farmer,"  who 
spends  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
in  town,  and  couldn't  tell  whether  his 
help  were  packing  peaches  or  Bart- 
lett  pears,  when  asked  by  the  car 
loader  what  he  would  have  for  ship- 
ment that  day.  that  can't  understand 
why  it  is  that  his  fruit  doesn't  sell 
as  high  as  his  neighbor's. 

Fortunately  for  the  industry,  that 
class  of  fruit-growers  disappeared 
with  the  brush  arbor;  but  there  yet 
remains  a  class— lessees  of  orchard 
property — that  have  done  more  to  in- 
jure the  fruit  industry  by  false  grad- 
ing and  packing  than  can  be  remedied 
for  time  to  come.   However,  the  fruit 


Its  Relation  to  the  Growth  of  Fruit  on  the  One 
Side,  and  the  Increasing  Sale  of  It  on  the  Other. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Koral  Press  by  W.  S.  KllUnrs  worth.) 


standardization  law  has  had  telling 
effect  among  this  class  of  offenders, 
who  are  almost  entirely  of  Oriental 
extraction. 

Growers  Get  Fair  Deal. 

There  are  yet  a  number  of  growers 
in  every  locality  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
place  the  packing  of  their  fruits  in 
the  hands  of  the  big  business  pack- 
ing-houses. These  houses  as  a  rule 
are  located  in  the  towns  in  the  vari- 
ous fruit  districts,  or  at  some  conven- 
ient spur  track.  The  houses  are 
owned,  or  under  lease,  by  the  various 
fruit-shipping  concerns,  or  co-oper- 
ative associations.  They  are  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences,  employ  all 
the  help  necessary  in  the  receiving, 
weighing,  grading,  packing  and  load- 
ing. All  material  used  in  packing  is 
also  furnished,  and  for  this  work  there 
is  a  charge  covering  all  expenses. 

The  grower  delivers  his  fruit  at  the 
packing-house,  and  he  is  given  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  number  of  lug  boxes  de- 
livered. There  may  be  several 
growers  delivering  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  deciduous  fruits  must  be 
handled  without  delay,  care  is  exer- 
cised to  pack  the  fruit  of  longest 
standing  first.  As  in  the  case  of  pack- 
ing cherries,  there  is  a  house  foreman 
and  floor  lady.  The  fruit  packed  in 
these  houses  is  piece-work,  being  so 
much  for  a  box  of  peaches  of  21 
pounds  gross,  crates  of  plums  and 
apricots  26  pounds  gross,  crates  of 
grapes  25  pounds  gross,  boxes  of  pears 
52   pounds   gross.     As   a  rule  the 


packers  are  not  aware  of  whose  fruit 
it  is  they  are  packing,  and  when  in- 
structed to  pack  nothing  but  the  best, 
such  will  be  the  case.  Many  of  these 
houses  have  had  the  same  crew  of 
packers  for  years,  and  they  being  in 
no  way  interested  in  results,  they  may 
be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing.  When  each  grower's  fruit  has 
been  packed,  all  fruit  that  was  culled 
out  is  placed  in  his  lug  boxes  and  is 
taken  back  to  his  ranch  and  dried, 
provided,  however,  it  is  of  the  drying 
sort. 

This  method  of  handling  the  grow- 
ers' fruit  makes  it  convenient  in  the 
matter  of  making  up  mixed  cars,  for 
as  fast  as  the  fruit  is  packed  it  is  set 
aside  until  the  required  number  of 
crates  and  boxes  are  packed  to  load  a 
car.  At  any  time  of  the  day,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  lug  boxes  of  each 
variety  of  fruit  there  is  in  the  packing- 
house, a  rough  estimate  can  be  made 
as  to  how  many  packed  boxes  or 
crates  there  will  be.  In  that  case  the 
car  loaders  may  begin  the  work  of 
loading,  and  by  keeping  up  with  the 
packers  it  avoids  a  rush  at  the  last 
minute  in  getting  the  cars  loaded  and 
braced.  Often  in  this  rush  the  fruit  is 
handled  roughly,  and  the  bracing  is 
not  as  securely  nailed  as  it  should 
be,  which  oftentimes  has  broken  down, 
allowing  the  load  to  shift,  resulting  in 
serious  loss. 

Great  Advance  in  Cltrns  Packing. 

Modern  packing  -  house  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  are  more  not- 
iceable in  the  citrus  districts  of  the 


Concentrated  Grape  Juice,  a  New  Drink 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Grape  growers,  orchardists  and 
others  interested  in  grape  products 
and  fruit  drying  met  in  Stockton,  May 
20,  by  invitation  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  University. 
The  primary  purpose  for  which  this 
meeting  was  called  was  to  place  be- 
fore the  growers  the  latest  informa- 
tion upon  the  technical  details  of  dry- 
ing grapes,  pears,  prunes,  and  other 
fruits  by  use  of  evaporators;  the  man- 
ufacture of  grape  syrups  and  grape 
juice;  the  grafting  and  replanting  of 
old  wine-grape  vineyards,  and  the 
marketing  of  grape  products.  The 
meeting  was  well  represented  by  a 
delegation  from  the  State  University, 
manufacturers  of  dehydrating  plants 
and  product  manufacturers;  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  grape  growers  of  the 
community  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence — possibly  a  dozen  in  attend- 
ance. 

Grafting  Over  Wine  Grape  Vineyards. 

L.  Bonnet  spoke  on  the  matter  of 
converting  the  present  wine-grape 
vineyards  into  table  or  raisin  grapes 
by  certain  methods  of  grafting.  He 
stated  that  it  could  be  done  at  a  cost 
from  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  and  from 
these  grafts  a  good  yield  may  be  ex- 
pected in  two  years."  He  suggested 
that  such  varieties  as  the  Black 
Monuk-ka,  the  Black  Corinth,  the 
Dizmar,  the  Khalili  and  Ohones  be 
used  as  they  had  been  tried  out  at 
the  State  Farm  at  Davis  and  have 
proven  to  be  of  fine  quality  and  flavor, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  make 
good  shippers  as  well  as  a  splendid 
raisin. 

w.  V.  Cruess  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  grape  syrup  and  grape  juice. 
He  spoke  of  three  uses  the  wine 
grape  might  be  put  to — dried,  syrup 
and  wine  vinegar,  the  latter  of  which 
is  thought  very  favorably  of  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Grape  Jnlce  vs.  Grape  Syrup. 

Possible  markets  for  grape  products 
was  extensively  and  concisely  gone 
into  by  H.  F.  Stoll,  Secretary  of  the 


Organization  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Growers'  Exchange.  He 
said  in  part:  "The  new  vacuum  grape 
syrups  can  be  used  in  many  ways. 
Some  will  like  them  for  table  uses, 
but  they  will  be  better  appreciated  as 
ingredients  for  sherbets,  sundaes,  ice 
cream  soda,  jellies,  fruit  puddings, 
cakes,  candies  and  in  countless  other 
ways.  However,  it  is  as  a  beverage 
that  I  believe  that  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  the  syrup  will  be  used  and 
therefore  I  would  like  to  see  them  in- 
troduced as  a  concentrated  grape 
juice  rather  than  grape  syrups. 
People  who  are  not  familiar  with 
their  method  of  manufacture  think 
they  are  a  cooked  product  with  sugar 
added  to  make  them  resemble  the  or- 
dinary syrups.  Few  realize  that  they 
are  concentrated  by  a  special  vacuum 
process  with  the  minimum  of  heat  ex- 
posure; that  they  contain  all  of  the 
color  solids  and  full  flavor  of  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grapes  in  condensed  form 
with  nothing  removed  but  the  water 
and  no  sugar  added.  When  the  water 
is  put  back  a  gallon  of  syrup  will 
make  four  gallons  of  grape  juice. 

If  the  new  vacuum  syrups  are  to 
become  popular  in  the  soda  fountains 
they  must  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
less  cost  than  $3.50  and  $4.50  a  gal- 
lon, so  that  they  can  complete  with 
other  popular  drinks,  such  as  Hire's 
root  beer  and  Coco-Cola.  These 
syrups,  I  am  told,  retail  to  the  soda 
fountains  at  $2  a  gallon. 

Grape  Syrup  Exhibit  Proposed. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  the 
following  resolution,  introduced  by 
Professor  Cruess,  was  adopted:  "Re- 
!  solved,  that  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  asked  to  provide  ways 
and  means  to  insure  a  collective 
grape-syrup  exhibit  at  the  National 
Beverage  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  second  week  in  November. 

A.  W.  Christie,  R.  L.  Nougeret,  A.  W. 
Way,  and  F.  C.  Flossfider  also  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  dehydration  and 
grafting  over  old  wine-grape  vine- 
yards into  table  varieties. 


State.  There  are  to  be  found  many 
labor-saving  devices.  The  old  style  of 
washing  lemons  and  oranges  by  hand 
was  by  placing  the  fruit  in  a  large 
tub  of  water  and  then  scrubbing  with, 
a  brush.  During  the  very  cold  weather 
it  was  difficult  to  get  the  fruit 
washed.  That  process  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  there  is  now  a  washing 
machine  propelled  by  electricity  with 
a  washing  capacity  of  several  hundred 
boxes  a  day.  Now,  when  the  fruit  i6 
washed,  instead  ot  placing  it  on  racks 
to  be  dried  off  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
it  is  conducted  by  endless  carriers 
through ,  large  metal  drums  that  a 
strong  current  of  warm  air  passes 
through.  From  that  the  fruit  goes  di- 
rectly on  to  the  grading  machine, 
where  it  is  graded  for  size  and  quality, 
reaching  the  bins  where  it  is  packed 
at  once.  The  packer  then  moves  the 
box  from  the  packing  stand  to  a  car- 
rier that  conveys  the  box  to  the 
nailers'  bench,  where  the  cover  is  se- 
curely fastened  by  being  nailed  at  each 
end,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  metal 
drawn  tight  across  the  center  and 
nailed  on  the  sides,  which  is  a  great 
protection  in  case  of  rough  handling. 

The  entire  citrus  output  of  Califor- 
nia is  handled  through  the  big  busi- 
ness packing  houses,  as  it  would  be  an 
expensive  proposition  for  the  grower 
of  a  few  hundred,  or  even  a  few  thou- 
sand boxes  of  fruit  to  attempt  to  equip 
a  house  with  the  machinery  required 
to  perform  the  work  of  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  grading,  preparatory  to  pack- 
ing. Where  the  fruit  is  handled  in 
such  volume,  there  is  a  big  reduction 
of  expenses,  as  all  material  used  in 
packing  is  bought  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  also  another  and  very  impor- 
tant point  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion— the  matter  of  labor.  Not  only, 
do  the  big  business  citrus  packing- 
houses care  for  the  fruit  after  it  is 
delivered  to  them,  but  they  have  what 
is  known  as  a  field  boss,  who  looks 
after  the  picking.  When  it  is  a  cer- 
tain growers'  turn  to  deliver  so  many 
boxes  to  the  packing-house,  this  field 
boss  sends  a  crew  of  pickers  with 
ladders  and  boxes  to  his  grove,  and 
under  his  direction  the  fruit  is  picked. 
By  this  method  the  grower  is  relieved 
of  all  responsibility,  as  well  as  getting 
his  fruit  picked  much  cheaper  than  if 
he  attempted  to  have  it  done  himself. 

Utilization  of  By-Produof s. 

If  the  fruit  picked  should  be  lemons, 
when  packed,  all  fruit  unfit  for  East- 
ern shipment  is  sent  to  the  by-product 
plant  at  Corona,  Calif.,  where  it  i6 
manufactured  into  citrus  acid  and 
citrate  of  lime.  If  it  should  be  or- 
anges, those  unfit  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment are  manufactured  into  marma- 
lade by  the  Exchange  Orange  Product 
Company,  who  have  a  plant  in  Cali- 
fornia and  one  in  Canada. 

Deciduous  fruits,  being  more  liable 
to  decay  when  allowed  to  remain  any 
length  of  time  after  being  picked 
before  placed  under  ice,  can  never  be 
handled  in  such  bulk  by  the  big-busi- 
ness packing-house.  However,  the 
work  so  far  accomplished  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  loss  is  to  pack  and  place 
under  ice,  as  near  as  possible,  all  of 
each  day's  delivery  at  the  packing- 
house. 

Packing  Houses  Help  Standardize. 

When  fruit  is  graded  and  packed  at 
the  packing-house,  the  Eastern  trade 
knows  that  both  will  come  up  to  the 
requirements,  and  they  buy  more 
freely.  The  broker  who  makes  it  a 
business  of  buying  for  out-of-town 
trade  feels  that  he  is  taking  no 
chances  when  he  buys  fruit  packed  and 
labeled  by  the  "big-business"  packing- 
house. Dried  fruits  are  handled  ex- 
clusively  by  the  big-business  houses. 
There  is  another  instance  where  the 
small  grower  could  not  equip  his 
packing-bouse  with  all  of  the  expen- 
sive machinery  required  in  the  han- 
dling and  processing  of  dried  fruits; 
however,  if  he  did  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  his  fruit,  not 
being  of  sufficient  quantity  to  interest 
the  Eastern  buyer. 
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If  You  Want  to  Keep  Sweet,  Make  Syrup 


The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  past  find- 
ing out  until  He  reveals  them  in  His 
own  good  time!  During  that  rapid 
succession  of  dramatic  moments  early 
in  the  1919  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, when  the  wets  and  the  wine 
advocates  made  every  conceivable  at- 
tack on  the  program  of  the  dry  legis- 
lators, no  man  had  the  audacity  to 
forecast  that  the  very  next  wine-grape 
crop  would  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
history,  and  that  the  following  crop, 
after  prohibition  had  become  estab- 
lished and  rigidly  enforced,  would  see 
even  higher  prices  to  the  wine-grape 
growers  who  were  to  be  ruined  by 
prohibition!  Few  people  foresaw  that 
prohibition  would  create  such  a  na- 
tion-wide increase  in  the  demand  for 
confectionery  and  soft  drinks  that  a 
strong  market  would  be  created  for 
all  the  syrup  that  could  be  made  from 
the  winegrape  crop.  No  one  foresaw 
the  high  prices  of  sugar,  partly 
caused  by  prohibition,  that  were  so 
soon  to  force  the  prohibitionists  to 
pay  to  wine-grape  growers  a  compen- 
sation which  was  refused  by  the  leg- 
islature.  The  way  is  this: 

Wets  and  prohibitionists  alike  will 
welcome  the  flow  of  wine-grape  syrup, 
which  can  be  made  to  ease  up  our 
present  and  prospective  sugar  short- 
age. Wine-grape  growers  also  will 
welcome  this  outlet,  regardless  of 
present  contracts  for  the  coming  crop. 
High  contract  prices,  if  really  paid  at 
all  this  year,  are  likely  to  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  making  grape  syrup;  for 
wine-makers,  private  or  public,  are  as 
certain  to  get  bumped  as  prohibition 
was  certain  to  come. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March 
23,  1918,  a  leading  article  pointed  out 
the  feasibility  and  profit  of  making 
wine-grape  syrup  on  the  basis  of  five- 
cent  sugar.  The  proposition  as  out- 
lined to  the  writer  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bio- 
letti  •  of  the  University  of  California, 
was  to  crush  grapes  in  our  present 
wineries,  preserve  the  juice  by  Uni- 
versity formula  until  the  period  of 
idleness  of  beet  sugar  factories,  which 
would  then  reduce  their  own  overhead 
expenses  by  evaporating  the  juice  Into 
a  sweet  syrup  of  no  noticeable  color 
or  grape  flavor.  The  immense  quan- 
tities to  be  made  from  our  California 
crop  would  have  to  be  marketed 
largely  by  fruit  canneries  using  this 
product  in  place  of  part  of  the  cane 
sugar  syrup  normally  used.  At  pres- 
ent it  looks  as  if  soft  drink  fountains 
would  take  it  at  paying  prices;  and 
many  growers  expect  their  wine- 
grapes  to  go  this  way.  Certainly  a 
non-alcoholic  outlet  must  be  provided 
for  wine  grapes. 

Sorghum  Molasses,  Too! 
One  of  the  sweetest  memories  of  our 
boyhood  days  brings  back  the  delights 
of  the  old  sorghum  syrup  mill  in 
Iowa.  There  cane  was  ground  and 
boiled  down  into  molasses  which  can 
not  be  equalled  for  flavor  by  any  of 
the  coin  or  sugar-cane  concoctions 
now  on  the  general  market.  There 
was  a  general  pilgrimage  to  the  mill 
from  all  of  the  surrounding  country 
every  fall.  People  brought  their  own 
containers  or  bought  the  molasses  in 
wooden  buckets  provided  by  the  mill 
people. 

You  can't  buy  that  sort  of  molasses 
on  the  general  markets  in  California; 
and  the  several  growers  who  have 
raised  cane  and  made  molasses  in  this 
State  find  apathy  when  they  try  to 
dispose  of  their  crop  in  a  large  way. 

nerally  has  to  be  retailed  locally 
by  the  producer.  But  what  a  market 
might  be  worked  up! — especially  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  so  many  Iowa 
people  are  spending  their  agricultural 
profits!  It  would  require  some  adver- 
tising and  personal  introduction  work 
such  as  other  new  food  products  re- 
quire, but  what  a  service  to  humanity! 
And  what  a  saving  on  the  family  sugar 
bill!  It  would  be  profitable,  too,  this 
year. 

Cubans  Getting  Awful  Prices. 
Raw  Cuban  sugar  sold  in  New  York 
on  May  18,  1920,  at  23  cents  a  pound! 
After  this  is  refined  it  will  sell  at  28% 
cents  to  29  cents. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


Such  outrageous  prices  are  due  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  much  profiteering 
in  America  because  jobbers  are  still 
under  license,  and  all  sugar  profiteers 
wquld  still  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  Lever  act.  Just  how  much 
prosecution  our  worthy  attorney-gen- 
eral would  institute  and  what  propor- 
tion of  that  he  would  carry  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion,  might  be  questioned 
in  some  people's  minds,  but  the  power 
and  the  menace  are  still  there.  The 
excess  profits  are  going  to  the  Cubans 
mostly — to  the  Hawaiians  incidentally 
on  their  smaller  tonnage. 

U.  S.  Sugar  Control. 

The  sugar  situation  was  handled 
rather  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned 
so  far  as  it  was  controlled  by  the  U.  S. 
Sugar  Equalization  Board,  whose  ex- 
istence began  July  12,  1918,  and  ended 
December  31,  1919.  That  Board 
bought  the  Cuban  crop  of  1918-19 
and  apportioned  it  to  American  re- 
finers, who  agreed  to  re-sell  on  a  mar- 
gin which  was  predetermined  to  be 
fair.  Similar  arrangements  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Equalization  Board 
to  President  Wilson  last  August  for 
the  1919-20  crop,  and  the  Cubans  gave 
us  a  long  option  at  a  price  which 
would  have  brought  sugar  out  of  the 
refineries  at  half  of  what  we  are  now 
paying.  The  President  allowed  the 
Cuban  option  to  lapse  September  22, 
1919.  British  Government  buyers 
nabbed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Cuban  crop,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  our  own  refineries,  had  to 
bid  against  each  other  for  whatever 
they  might  get  of  the  only  considerable 
supply  of  sugar  in  the  world.  Hence 
we  see  the  present  23-cent  price  for 
raw  sugar  in  New  York. 

Sidelights  on  Market  for  Last  Crop. 

Sidelights  on  the  situation  may  add 
interest.  Cane  sugar  supplies  gave 
out  in  the  United  States  last  fall 
about  the  time  our  beet  sugar  came 
in.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 
forced  the  beet  sugar  men  to  fill  the 
gap,  holding  their  prices  to  a  certain 
percentage  above  their  cost  of  pro- 


duction and  manufacture.  One  outfit 
refused  to  sell  and  the  Government 
commandeered  its  stocks.  Forcing 
beet  sugar  to  fill  the  gap  normally 
supplied  by  cane  sugar  exhausted  the 
stocks  of  the  former  early  in  the 
game  somewhere  around  the  first  of 
this  year.  Ordinarily  enough  is  held 
back  to  last  until  the  new  crop  of  beet 
sugar  appears  on  the  market  in  Aug- 
ust. The  Cuban  crop,  aided  by  Ha- 
waiian sugar,  has  had  to  supply  im- 
porting countries  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  will  be  our  only  consider- 
able supplies  until  August.  The  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  are  pulling 
driblets  of  sugar  from  many  nooks  of 
the  world,  but  not  enough  to  "materi- 
ally effect  the  situation.  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney-General Palmer  gave  sugar  prices 
a  boost  November  12.  Louisiana 
planters  had  short  acreage  last  season 
and  shorter  yields  per  acre.  Their 
costs  of  production  per  ton  were  extra 
high.  They  appealed  to  the  attorney- 
general  for  freedom  from  prosecution 
if  they  should  sell  yellow  sugar  at 
seventeen  cents.  This  was  permitted 
when  other  sugar  stocks  were  selling 
far  below  those  figures.  The  Ameri- 
can public  had  the  money  and  lacked 
the  brains.  They  would  buy  sugar  at 
any  price.  When  Cubans  and  other 
sea  islanders  saw  this,  'twas  natural 
for  their  own  prices  to  seem  too  low 
and  they  hung  tighter.  The  Louisiana 
prices  almost  set  the  world  prices. 
One  might  as  well  have  set  California 
sugar-beet  prices  on  the  basis  of  costs 
of  production  in  the  Visalia  or  Cor- 
coran districts  where  the  crop  was 
practically  a  failure. 

World's  Tonnage  Short. 

But  why  stress  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  so  emphatically?  It  is  because 
Cuba  is  the  greatest  exporter  of  sugar 
in  the  world;  and  here  the  competi- 
tion to  obtain  the  crop  has  been  keen- 
est. World  conditions  determine  the 
prices  of  sugar  definitely,  with  cer- 
tain differentials. 

Cuba  produced  more  in  1919  than 
any  other  subdivision  of  the  world 
mentioned  below,  as  shown  by  statis- 
tics of  Willett  &  Gray,  whose  sugar 


Substitute  for  Capper-Hersman  Bill 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  Capper-Hersman  bill  in  Con- 
gress is  abandoned  by  Senator  Capper, 
who  introduced  it  in  the  upper  house, 
and  by  Congressman  Hersman  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  introduced  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  bill  aimed  to 
protect  agricultural  producers'  co-op- 
erative organizations  from  prosecu- 
tion by  the  enemies  of  co-operation 
under  anti-trust  laws.  A  bill  better 
fitted  to  carry  out  this  object  has 
been  introduced  in  both  houses.  Con- 
gressman Volstead,  the  author,  con- 
sented to  amendments  which  made  it 
satisfactory  to  both  the  western  and 
the  eastern  co-operatives,  and  the 
amended  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Capper  last  week. 

Congressman  Hersman  has  wired 
Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  several 
California  co-operative  organizations, 
that  he  was  urging  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  make  a  special  ruling  on  the 
new  bill  to  get  it  before  Congress  be- 
fore adjournment.  A  later  telegram 
says  that  the  special  rule  was  secured 
May  20  and  the  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered in  Congress  this  week.  The 
Capper-Hersman  bill  had  been  smoth- 
ering in  committee  for  several  months 
despite  efforts  of  national  farm  organ- 
izations to  get  it  out.  Mr.  Hersman 
is  urging  his  friends  in  Congress  to 
support  the  substitute  Volstead-Cap- 
per  bill,  H.  R.  13703,  and  he  asks  all 
friends  in  California  to  wire  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  in  its  favor. 
He  feels  optimistic  about  its  passage 
this  session  through  the  House,  but 
not  so  sure  about  the  Senate. 

New  Yolstead-Capper  BUI. 

The  bill  flatly  provides  that  "per- 


sons engaged  in  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural products  as  farmers,  plant- 
ers, ranchmen,  dairymen,  and  fruit- 
growers may  act  together  in  associa- 
tions, corporate  or  otherwise,  with  or 
without  capital  stock,  in  collectively 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  han- 
dling, and  marketing  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  such  products  of 
their  members,"  provided  that  no  one 
is  entitled  to  be  a  member  or  share 
the  profits  unless  he  is  a  producer  of 
such  products,  and  that  no  capital 
stock  shall  draw  over  8  per  cent  div- 
idends and  no  one  person  shall  re- 
ceive as  a  dividend  or  profit  on  cap- 
ital invested  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  net  profits  in  any  one  year. 

Since  it  is  certain  that  Congress  is 
going  to  give  some  one  supervision 
over  co-operative  organizations,  it 
was  thought  best  to  put  this  super- 
vision in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  already  has  a  bureau  for 
encouragement  of  such  organizations. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  given  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
local  district  court  must  review  all 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
complaining  against  associations. 


NEW  CANNERY  FOR  LODI. 

Lodi  is  to  have  a  $500,000  cannery. 
Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed.  Directors  are  T.  Kluge,  C.  B. 
Gillespie,  C.  E.  Ahlman,  W.  S.  Rice  and 
H.  M.  Baldwin. 


From  January  1  to  May  15  the  veg- 
etable shipments,  including  all  vari- 
eties, from  Southern  California  alone, 
was  12,193  cars. 


reports  are  almost  ■  universally  ac- 
cepted as  most  accurate.  Though  the 
Cuban  production  is  still  being  mar- 
keted (December  to  June),  the  pres- 
ent crop  was  estimated  April  1  at  4,- 
000,000  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each. 
The  total  European  crop  (harvested 
September  to  January)  was  estimated 
to  have  produced  2,812,000  tons; 
British  India  is  estimated  to  have 
produced  2,800,000  tons;  the  Unit- 
ed States,  i  ncluding  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  1,691,833  tons;  Java,  1,335,763 
tons.  Other  sources  swelled  the  world 
production  of  the  season  just  passing 
to  a  grand  total  of  15,381,096  long 
tons,  as  compared  with  18,738,326  long 
tons  in  1913-14.  Here  is  indicated  a 
world  shortage  of  3,357,230  tons,  and 
the  Cuban  crop  is  proving  shorter 
than  the  estimate. 

U.  S.  Consumption  Increased. 

On  top  of  this  shortage  the  con- 
sumption would  have  increased  around 
2,000,000  tons  had  the  supply  been 
available.  In  the  United  States  alone 
consumption  of  sugar  increased  from 
3,495,606  long  tons  in  1918  to  4,067,671 
in  1919,  and  the  increase  is  increasing 
in  1920.  It  will  continue  to  increase 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  in 
Europe,  where  sugar  is  still  rationed 
in  quantities  ranging  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  present  American  con- 
sumption per  capita. 
Europeans  Will  Increase  Consumption. 

When  sugar  is  available  to  supply 
what  the  sugar-hungry  European 
people  want,  their  tonnage  consump- 
tion will  jump.  The  condition  there 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  be- 
fore the  war  Germany  exported  more 
sugar  annually  than  was  produced  in 
the  entire  United  States  in  1919.  Her 
consumption  was  about  1,500,000  tons 
annually.  The  German  crop,  whose 
harvest  was  finished  last  January,  is 
reliably  estimated  at  750,000  tons,  the 
smallest  in  a  generation.  Russian 
consumption  before  the  war  ranged 
around  1,400,000  tons.  Her  latest  crop 
totaled  350,000  tons.  France,  before 
the  war,  consumed  about  725,000  tons 
per  year.  Her  crop  of  1919-20  was 
155,000  tons.  In  1913  Great  Britain 
imported  from  Germany  alone  nearly 
a  million  tons.  Her  people's  ration 
has  recently  been  increased  to  eight 
ounces  per  week  and  would  be  more 
if  more  sugar  were  available. 

Competition  Main  Factor  in  Prices. 

To  fill  the  demands  and  the  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  there  are  no  exporting 
countries  of  importance  except  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Java.  British  India 
consumes  all  it  produces.  Competi- 
tion for  the  exportable  surpluses  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  which 
Cuba  is  by  far  the  greatest  producer, 
has  brought  about  the  present  prices. 
High  Prices  Next  Year. 

Now  will  the  present  prices  con- 
tinue? There  is  no  sign  of  anything 
except  more  boosts  until  the  American 
beet  sugar  crop  comes  in  next  fall. 
This  will  apparently  be  greater  than 
ever  before,  but  will  still  be  not  greatly 
over  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons. 
European  beet-sugar  crops  coming  into 
the  market  in  1920  and  1921  will  not 
be  greatly  increased  over  those  of  the 
past  year,  and  those  populations  must 
remain  in  want,  for  they  have  but  little 
ability  to  buy  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Many  of  their  factories  have 
been  destroyed,  their  fuel  situation 
seems  likely  to  continue  to  prevent  ad- 
equate transportation  and  manufac- 
ture, many  of  their  plantings  of  this 
spring  were  flooded  out,  the  labor  sit- 
uation is  more  acute  than  in  Califor- 
nia, and  in  Russia  plantings  are  too 
hazardous  under  present  rule,  so  that 
the  acreage  and  manufacture  will  be 
decreased.  Java  acreage  is  strictly 
limited,  Cubans  and  Hawaiians  suffer 
frequent  strikes,  and  practically  every 
survey  of  the  future  we  have  obtained 
indicates  shortage  of  sugar  and  high 
prices  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 
Therefore,  if  beet  growers  want  to 
make  money  let  them  take  extra  care 
,of  their  crops;  and  if  the  rest  of  us 
want  to  keep  sweet,  make  syrup. 
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Spray  Now  and  Beat  the  Red  Spider  to  It. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Premt  by  W.  8.  Killinggworth.) 

The  damage  that  has'  been  done  in 
many  sections  of  California  during 
the  past  ten  years,  by  the  red  spider, 
if  converted  into  coin  representing 
the  amount  of  the  loss,  would  make 
the  major  portion  of  a  Liberty  Bond 
issue  look  like  a  bogus  quarter.  They 
are  fastidious  little  cusses.  This  they 
have  proven  by  their  fondness  for 
French  prunes  and  almonds.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  and  localities 
when  they  have  been  known  to  disre- 
gard this  time-hohored  custom  of  de- 
stroying the  foliage  on  a  few  cherry 
orchards  in  the  neighborhood.  In  such 
cases  they  have  played  favorites  by 
not  molesting  the  cherry  orchard  until 
after  the  fruit  has  been  harvested; 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  seem  to 
wait  until  the  prune  and  almond  reach 
a  stage  when  they  were  most  in  need 
of  protection  from  the  heated  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  then  travel  through  an 
orchard  rough-shod. 

Their  Winter  Sojourning  Places. 

Like  a  great  many  other  insect 
pests,  they  spend  the  winter  months 
in  the  ground.  Where  they  have  been 
known  to  exist  in  an  orchard  in  cer- 
tain localities,  it  would  be  wise  for 


the  orchardist  whose  orchard  has 
never  been  molested  but  is  exposed  to 
attack,  to  remove  all  trash  and  leaves 
from  around  his  trees,  as  such  truck 
attracts  them  and  there  they  spend 
the  winter,  and  fill  a  return  engage- 
ment when  the  young  fruit  is  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  but  when  there  is  a  large  con- 
gregation and  parking  space  is  at  a 
premium,  rather  than  abandon  the  tree 
they  deposit  their  eggs  on  both  sides. 
The  first  point  of  attack  is  the  leaves 
on  limbs  nearest  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  very  convenient.  Not  only  do 
they  put  it  to  good  use  as  a  camping 
ground,  but  they  use  it  as  a  spawning 
ground,  and  as  fast  as  the  young  are 
hatched  they  travel  on  and  make  room 
for  another  laying  and  hatching,  that 
the  entire  family  may  be  in  readiness 
when  the  foliage  is  just  right.  Then, 
if  they  are  in  sufficient  quantities  they 
affect  the  leaves  so  that  they  turn  a 
very  light  gray  and  soon  drop.  The 
whitening  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  a  very  good  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sucking  insect,  and  as  a  rule 
this  insect  proves  to  be  either  the  red 
spider,  the  mite  or  thrips. 


The  Climate  He  Prefers. 

The  red  spider  seems  to  thrive  best 
in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  They  are 
seldom  found  where  there  is  much 
shade  and  moisture,  but  when  the  en- 
vironments are  to  their  satisfaction 
they  lose  no  time  in  firmly  establish- 
ing themselves.  When  their  attack  is 
of  a  serious  nature  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  riot,  and  develop  as  na- 
ture has  so  arranged  it,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  foliage,  after  becoming 
so  weakened,  naturally  falls  from  the 
tree,  leaving  the  fruit  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  This,  of  course,  checks 
the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  the  next 
season's  fruit  buds  are  also  damaged. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  tree 
suffers  from  premature  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  unless  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  sap 
in  circulation,  the  tender  buds  near 
the  end  of  the  limbs  naturally  dry  up. 
How  to  Treat  Him. 

Treatment  for  the  red  spider — in 
that  opinions  differ— but  sulphur  in 
some  form  is  practically  the  only 
remedy.  A  number  of  years  ago,  when 
the  spider  first  appeared  in  Solano 
county,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
it;  however,  it  was  but  a  short  time 
before  the  damage  was  apparent. 
Then  the  growers  began  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue  in 


Schmeiser 

Almond 

Huller 


Schmeiser  Qualities 
are: 


DEFINITE 
ASSURED 
PERMANENT 


THESE  ARE  CERTAIN 

THE  ALMOND  GROWER  who  owns  a  Schmeiser 
Almond  Huller  is  certain  of  three  things: 

First,  80  per  cent  reduction  in  his  hulling  expenses. 

Second,  increased  profit  because  of  that  reduction. 

Third,  increasing  returns  on  his  investment,  as  the 
Schmeiser  Almond  Huller  pays  for  itself. 

Write  for  Prices 

Schmeiser  Land  Leveler 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  non-productive  land  where  there  is  a  Schmeiser 
Land  Leveler.   Write  for  catalog,  J-600. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Davit  Ik  the  site  of  the  University  Farm. 


eradicating  it.  The  first  attempt  to  be 
brought  to  the  writer's  attention  was 
in  a  French  prune  orchard  in  Vaca 
Valley,  when  the  ordinary'  seedsower, 
mounted  on  a  wagon,  was  used  to  dis- 
I  tribute  dry  sulphur.  When  the  ma- 
chine was  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
the  sulphur  was  well  distributed  and 
had  its  effect,  but  unless  the  applica- 
tion was  made  early  in  the  day,  while 
there  was  more  or  less  moisture  on 
the  foliage  to  hold  the  sulphur,  the 
result  was  not  so  effective.  Experi- 
ments with  numerous  spray  formulas 
have  since  been  tried,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  from  experience  as 
well  as  observation,  the  most  effective 
formula  now  being  used  is  atomic  sul- 
phur— 10  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  This  should  be  used  just  as 
soon  as  the  red  spider  has  made  its 
appearance  on  the  foliage  of  either 
tree  or  vine.  One  good  application  by 
power  sprayer  will  do  the  work,  pro- 
vided, however,  the  orchard  is  kept- 
well  cultivated  and  all  dead  leaves  and 
trash  of  any  nature  are  kept  off  the 
land. 

His  Hiding  Place*. 

In  the  application  of  this  spray,  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  building  that  is 
being  sprayed,  where  >  only  the  outer 
surface  is  to  be  covered,  must  be  for- 
gotten as  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
require  just  as  much  of  the  material 
as  the  top  side — if  anything,  a  little 
more,  as  there  is  where  the  enemy  is 
intrenched,  and  will  not  only  acocm- 
plish  its  purpose  the  present  season, 
but  lay  plans  for  a  similar  attack  the 
following  season,  which,  of  course, 
will  be  done  by  a  younger  generation. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
growers  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  use 
of  Atomic  sulphur.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  prerogative  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  exercise;  we  merely  stated 
that  we  had  met  with  splendid  suc- 
cess with  its  use.  If  any  grower  can 
suggest  anything  better  for  the  good 
of  the  cause,  let  him  speak  up. 


PRICE    ESTABLISHED   FOR  CAN- 
NING CHERRIES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre»«.) 

From  a  most  reliable  source  we 
learn  that  a  price  of  10  to  12  cents  is 
now  being  paid  by  the  canners  for 
Royal  Ann  cherries.  A  few  lota  have 
been  contracted  for  at  10  cents,  some 
as  high  as  12  cents,  but  the  ruling 
price  is  11  to  11^6  cents.  There  is  a 
rush  to  sell  black  cherries  to  the 
canners.  but  as  yet  no  contracts  have 
been  made.  This  unusual  desire  to 
sell  black  cherries  to  the  canners  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  growers  are 
afraid  of  car  shortage,  and  as  the 
canneries  will  be  the  only  hope  in 
case  there  is  a  serious  car  shortage, 
the  growers  are  hunting  cover. 

The  price  that  will  be  paid  by  the 
canners  for  blacks  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  less  than  would  be  obtained 
should  the  cherries  be  shipped  to 
eastern  markets.  From  the  same  re- 
liable source  from  which  we  obtained 
the  above  information  we  learned  that 
one  of  the  leading  California  canners 
had  paid  15  cents  for  Oregon  Royal 
Ann  Cherries.  This,  however,  was 
done  more  to  gain  a  foothold  in  one 
of  the  leading  cherry  districts  of  the 
State,  and  is  no  criterion  as  to  prices 
that  will  be  paid  for  the  crop  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known 
that  California  Royal  Anns  command 
two  to  three  cents  per  pound  more 
than  Oregon's.  Until  the  past  two 
seasons  the  ruling  price  for  Califor- 
nia Royal  Anns  was  7  to  9  cents, 
with  blacks  two  to  three  cents  less,  as 
the  blacks  are  not  as  desirable  as  the 
whites  for  canning  purposes. 


HIGHFR     liEMIRRAGE    TO  THE 
RES(  UE, 


A  ranch  foreman  recently  issued  the 
order  in  our  presence  to  leave  cer- 
tain materials  on  a  freight  car  which 
had  just  arrived,  until  the  materials 
should  be  needed.  He  figured  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  pay  demurrage 
than  to  handle  the  materials  twice. 
Such  a  practice  is  sound  individually, 
but  collectively  it  means  such  an  acute 
car  shortage  that  much  of  our  crdps 
will  rot  in  the  fields.  It  is  the  penny 
in  one's  eye  that  blinds  him  to  the 
dollar  a  little  farther  away. 
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For  Ford  Pas 
sender  Cars. 


Th  is  Twin  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans. 


for  Front  and 
Rear  oi  Ford 
Commercial 
Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
O  n  o  -  T  o  n 
Trucks. 


Gfery  Owner  is  writing  a  ~ 
testimonial  ^ook  for  cHasslers 


E 


VERYWHERE  Hassler  owners  are  writing  testimonial 
books  for  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers.  These  books  are  their 
Savings  Bank  Books,  and  they  show  exactly  how  good 
Hasslers  are! 


A  saving  of  one-third  in  repair  and  tire  expense  and  in  depre- 
ciation shows  in  your  savings  bank  account.  There  you  find  the 
indisputable  proof. 

And  in  addition  to  the  savings  you  have  much  greater  comfort. 
Your  Ford  is  made  to  ride  like  the  highest  priced  cars.  It  is  made 
safer,  too,  because  it  steers  easier,  and  is  not  affected  so  seriously 
by  bumps  and  ruts. 

A  million  Ford  owners  have  found  Hasslers  very  much  worth 
while.  Today  Hasslers  are  being  used  everywhere  on  Ford  tour- 
ing cars,  roadsters,  coupes,  sedans,  and  Ford  one-ton  Trucks. 

Hasslers  cost  little;  are  easy  to  apply;  do  not  mutilate  the  car 
in  any  way;  and  will  wear  longer  than  the  car.  They  are  a  real 
investment  that  you  should  not  overlook. 

Have  the  nearest  Hassler  dealer  show  you  what  Hasslers  will  do. 
He  will  give  you  a  io-Day  Trial — without  risking  your  money — 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  he  will  remove  them.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  Hassler  dealer,  write  us. 

Opportunities  now  for  exclusive  distributors  in  many  foreign  countries. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc..  724  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
The  Hassler  Guarantee: — "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 
A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  the  Price 


ASSLE 

TRADE     MARK  REGISTERED 

Shock  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

far  Ford  Cars  and  Trucks* 


The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow  for  the  most  resilient  down- 
ward action.  The  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements — do  not  stretchout 
of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  F-ord  and  make  it  last. 
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The 


CHEMIST 


says= 


always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  of  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

Apottal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bid?..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


f  arm  Powders  i 


EUREKA 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that   have   made   the   Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-668  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Will  Profit  by  Eastern  Fruit  Situation 

PROVIDING  RAILWAYS  CAB  FURNISH  THE  CARS. 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions. 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganliill,  California 


THOS.  N.  BADGER 

CIVIL  ENGINEEB  CONTBACTOB 
Structures,  Installations  Planned  and  Executed 
2946  Linden  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CaUf. 
Telephone  Berkeley  1936-J 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  -  grubbing  or  stump-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CBESOLITE 

Stay  cleared.  WiUows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.    Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHRS,  Loom  Is,  Cal. 


The  Double  Catch  Gopher  Trap 

Catches  large  or  smaU  rodent.  Has  been  under 
severe  teats.  One  fanner  has 
used  it  continuously  for  14 
months  without  a  failure. 
Will  return  money  if  not  sat- 
isfied. Price,  postpaid.  SI. 
Circular  free. 
E.  J.  CHUBBUCK  CO. 
Dept.  C,  731  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  \V.  8.  Kllllngsworth.) 


The  960-acre  Barton  Vineyard,  lo 
cated  near  Fresno,  has  been  sold  for 
$432,000 


When  we  are  in  trouble  we  ap- 
proach a  policeman.  When  we  are  in 
need  of  information  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  and  selling  of  green  de- 
ciduous fruits,  as  well  as  crop  condi- 
tions of  the  various  fruit-producing 
districts  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  we  visit  the  Fruit  Build- 
ing, in  Sacramento.  There  will  be 
found  the  greatest  combination  of  ex- 
perts on,  and  exponents  of,  the  decidu- 
ous fruit  industry  on  the  globe. 
Phraseology  may  differ  as  one  travels 
from  floor  to  floor;  however,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  information  is  as  near 
correct  as  horticultural  skill,  perse- 
verance and  coin  can  collect.  The  de- 
ciduous fruit-shipping  season  is  now 
with  us,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in 
touch  with  market  conditions,  crop 
conditions  and  movement  of  same,  we 
herewith  quote  excerpts  from  informa- 
tion received  from  that  source,  in  com- 
pliance with  our  request  for  same. 

Eastern  Markets  Look  Attractive. 

"Tht  eastern  situation  on  fruit 
looks  to  be  extremely  attractive.  The 
first  cars  of  cherries  that  have  been 
reported  showed  gross  sales  of  close 
to  $8500  a  car,  which  is  a  wonderful 
sale,  and  we  believe  that  the  East  is 
going  to  be  in  the  market  to  take  all 
the  good  fruit  we  have  that  is  well 
packed  and  properly  graded,  provided, 
however,  there  is  a  systematic  distri- 
bution. The  crop  on  the  Coast  is  a 
good  one,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  plums,  principally  of  the  shipping 
varieties,  which  are  scarce.  The  crop 
of  peaches  and  pears  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  crop  of  apricots,  of  course, 
is  a  little  doubtful  as  to  what  quantity 
will  be  commercial,  but  nothing  can 
be  seen  in  the  near  future  that  looks 
distressing  in  any  way,  and  so  the 
question  hinges  itself  on  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, and  of  course  upon  car  ser- 
vice. 

The  Car  Service  Situation. 

The  car  service  condition  has  been 
made  a  great  deal  of  through  the 
papers,  and  they  are  not  relieving  the 
growers'  feelings  at  all  by  continual 
agitation.  It  is  a  matter  that  will  in 
time  adjust  itself,  for  the  railroads, 
the  shippers  and  the  receivers  are  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the 
situation.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  not  get  all  the  cars  we 
want,  we  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences and  not  cross  the  bridge  until 
we  reach  it.  In  all  of  the  large  re- 
ceiving centers  of  the  United  States, 
organizations  have  been  formed  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  compaign  to  pro- 
hibit the  detention  of  cars  that  are 
now,  in  many  instances,  standing  on 
side  tracks  loaded  with  some  commod- 
ity, for  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  un- 
load, the  consignee  will  cheerfully  pay 
the  demurrage." 

We  consider  the  above  explanation 
of  the  situation  very  fair;  however,  it 
is  a  condition  that  cannot  be  easily 
overcome,  and  we  must  remember  one 
thing— the  railroad  companies  are  in 
business  to  make  a  showing  for  their 
stockholders,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
they  must  handle  a  large  volume  of 
business,  transcontinental  preferable, 
it  is  the  long  haul  that  produces 
the  dividends.  It  matters  not  from 
what  state  or  station  the  car  hails, 
or  whether  it's  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry's  car,  it  is  the  rate  per  ton. 
and  whether  its  destination  is  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  or  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  that  the  railroads  are 
interested  in.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  railroad  companies  will  turn  every 
wheel  possible  in  order  to  handle  this 
California  product,  and  it  is  folly 
based  on  ignorance  for  one  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  or  the  refrigerator 
car  lines  are  discriminallng  against 
California.  The  writer  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  railroad  companies 
other  than  encourage  justice  and  fair 
play,  all  of  which  we  entertain  the 
greatest  hope  that  the  situation  may 
take  a  turn  for  the  better. 

A  California  Competitor. 

California  deciduous  fruit  has  one 
competitor  that  checks  its  ardor  at 


about  a  certain  time  each  season — the 
Georgia  Elberta  peach.  From  another 
floor  of  the  fruit  building  we  quote 
from  a  letter  they  received  from  a 
most  reliable  eastern  source:  "Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  May  4,  1920 — On  our 
return  to  Fort  Valley,  we  find  that  the 
peach  growers  have  sprayed  their 
crop  the  second  time;  however,  the 
prospects  for  a  large  crop  grow  less. 
Day  by  day  there  are  more  trees  dying 
from  unknown  causes — called  winter 
killed — than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  One  orchard  in  particular, 
which  had  8,000  Red  Bird  trees  five 
years  old,  has  lost  over  3,000  since 
January.  The  same  condition  prevails 
over  the  entire  section,  except  in 
smaller  proportions.  We  expect  May 
drop,  and  in  our  opinion,  if  every 
peach  develops  which  is  now  on  the 
trees,  we  will  not  exceed  7,000  cars 
out  of  the  State  against  7,403  the  sea- 
son of  1919.  In  some  sections  hail  has 
hurt  considerable  which  will  further 
reduce  carload  shipments." 

This  is  rather  encouraging,  even 
though  preying  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  However,  there  are  other 
competitors  of  a  minor  importance 
when  in  the  aggregate  they  amount 
to  something  worth  noticing,  all  of 
which  is  carefully  looked  after  by  that 
bunch  of  good  fellows  in  the  Fruit 
Building. 

PRICES  FOR  CANNING  CHERRIES. 

The  organization  commitee  of  the 
California  Cherry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion have  recommended  the  following 
prices  for  Royal  Ann  cherries  for  can- 
ning purposes:  Royal  Ann,  Grade  A, 
15  cents  per  pound;  Grade  B,  12% 
cents  per  pound.  'The  association  feels 
that  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  over  previous  years,  they  are 
justifiable  in  recommending  the  above 
prices.  The  association  has  arranged 
for  the  growers  in  some  districts,  such 
as  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara,  to 
ship  this  year  a  large  portion  of  their 
Royal  Ann  cherries  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. The  committee  announces  that 
they  have  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment for  organization  among  the 
growers,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
heavy  tonnage  being  signed  up.  This 
is  paving  the  way  for  an  efficient  co- 
operative marketing  association  an- 
other season. 

Sulphur 

It  ha*  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  yon  snlphnr  your 
(rape  vines  and  orchards 
B  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
BED  SPIDEB8. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Snlphnr, 
also  E  A  G  L  E  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sonfre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  tbe 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  beat  for 
LEAVING     NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Snlphnr  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure.  In  donble  sacks, 
Tor  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

Tor  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  onr 
DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SCLPHCB.  We  can  furnish,  yon  this  snlphnr 
at  such  •  low  price  that  It  would  pay  yon  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  In 
■praying  your  orchard,  even  If  yon  pay  your 
men  *4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  In  grain,  drill  Into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUB,  100%  pure.  This 
has  Increased  various  crops  up  to  80091.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  0  and  7. 

Also  PBEPABED  DBT  DUSTING  MATE- 
B1AL8,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-8UL- 
PHUB  SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO-, 
B2I  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOE- 
LET" ;  also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOE  8UL- 
PHUB,"  Price-list  and  Sample*. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  tbe 
surest  remedy  for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 
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Orchard  Irrigation  on  Municipal  Plan 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth.) 


The  4,000  acres  of  citrus  and  decid- 
uous fruits  being  grown  in  the  Terra 
Bella  Irrigation  District  in  Tulare 
county  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  supplied  with  water  under  a 
system  rivaling  that  of  an  up-to-date 
municipal  plan,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  California.  The 
water  is  conveyed  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem through  underground  steel  pipes, 
under  heavy  pressure,  which  permits 
of  its  use  not  only  for  irrigation  but 
domestic  purposes  as  well.  The  major 
portion  of  the  water  used  is  pumped 
from  wells  located  in  the  foothills 
east  of  the  town  of  Terra  Bella.  So 
systematically  and  economically  was 
this  system  installed,  the  water  sup- 
plied therefrom  is  at  less  cost  than  it 
could  be  supplied  by  individual  pump- 
ing plants.  The  total  area  of  the  irri- 
gation district  consists  of  12,000  acres, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  district 
has  invested  $800,000  for  irrigation 
purposes  alone.  There  are  several 
hundred  acres  outside  of  the  district 
that  have  been  planted  to  fruit  that  is 
being  irrigated  from  private  wells, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  present  district  as  soon 
as  pipe  lines  can  be  extended. 

A  Productive  District. 

The  district  is  comparatively  new, 
the  oldest  orchards  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  Within  that  time  the  output 
of  oranges  has  made  necessary  a  pack- 
ing plant,  which  is  equipped  with  the 


Write  for  prices  and  specific 

information. 
We  are  exclusive  distributors. 
Fcr   perfect   results— use  a 

NIAGARA  DUSTING 
MACHINE 


&  Plant  Ca 

— K.  Corner 
Sixth  »  Mais  Sta. 

sUm  An0eIesYcal.^  _  ) 


latest  electrically  propelled  machin- 
ery. All  fruit  is  packed  under  the 
brand  of  the  Terra  Bella  Citrus  Asso- 
ciation. The  1919  output  amounted  to 
30  cars,  which  was  handled  by  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange. 

Royal  and  Blenheim  apricots  are 
also  grown  successfully,  a  portion  of 
which  are  dried;  others  go  to  the  can- 
nery. Almonds  and  French  prunes 
have  proven  a  profitable  crop  also. 
Some  of  the  growers  put  their  faith  in 
grape  culture,  which  resulted  in  the 
planting  of  several  hundred  acres, 
the  major  portion  of  which  are 
Thompson  Seedless.  Most  of  these 
plantings,  however,  are  outside  of  the 
irrigation  district,  which  are  of  course 
irrigated,  but  from  private  wells.  On 
the  slopes  east  of  Terra  Bella,  Red 
Emperors  are  grown  successfully. 
There  has  been  a  limited  planting  of 
figs  and  olives,  and  they  have  proven 
so  successful  that  another  season  a 
large  planting  will  be  made.  A  more 
healthy  progress  in  the  district  has 
been  interrupted  by  lack  of  sufficient 
water,  not  but  what  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  that  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained, but  the  system  has  not  been 
fully  developed  as  yet. 

Orchards  Properly  Cared  For. 

The  orchard  properties  are  being 
well  cared  for.  Winter  cover  crops  are 
grown  successfully  in  practically  all 
of  them.  No  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  growing  lemons 
for  commercial  purposes.  Grape- 
fruit has  been  tested  out  and  has 
proven  a  winner.  With  this  improved 
water  system,  furnishing  pressure 
water  to  all  sections  of  the  district  at 
a  remarkably  low  rate,  backed  by 
splendid  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
diversity  of  fruit  growing  has  been 
made  a  possibility.  While  some  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  district  cast  their  lot 
with  citrus,  others  looked  with  favor 
on  deciduous  varieties,  which  have 
proven  equally  successful.  Confining 
peaches  to  varieties  for  canning  pur- 
poses, the  Phillips,  Peak  and  Tuscan 
Cling  were  selected,  Phillips  predom- 
inating. 


CHEERIES  GOING  BACK. 


One  of  the  very  few  commercial 
plantings  of  cherries  in  the  south  cen- 
tral part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is 
that  on  the  ranch  of  the  well-known 
fruit  firm  of  Pinkham-McKevitt,  near 
Exeter.  The  district  is  one  fine  for 
fruit,  and  very  early.  Early  cherries 
sell  for  a  big  price,  so  in  theory 
cherries  here  ought  to  be  a  big  suc- 
cess. Instead,  Mr.  Pinkham  states 
that  the  planting  is  a  commercial 
failure.  Half  of  the  trees  are  dead 
and  nearly  all  of  the  others  are  so 
badly  injured  by  die-back  that  they 
might  as  well  he.  The  crop  this  sea- 
son is  the  poorest  for  years,  and  prob- 
ably the  last  Cherries  here  are 
among  the  earliest  of  the  State  and  a 
good  crop  means  much  money. 

Mr.  Pinkham  blames  conditions 
partly  on  varieties  and  partly  on  the 
soil.  Early  varieties  are  not  as  vig- 
orous as  the  later  standard  varieties, 
nor  half  as  good  to  eat  for  that  mas- 
ter. The  soil,  though  rich,  is  not  as 
deep  as  other  soil  on  the  place,  and 
the  cherry  succeeds  well  on  only  the 
best  location. 

A  few  home  trees,  well  located  and 
on  rich,  deep  soil,  have  grown  and 
produced  extremely  well  in  the  vicin- 
ity, with  no  sign  of  die-back,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  cherries  might  be 
extremely  profitable  in  some  locations. 


A  sale  of  166  acres  of  Muscat  vine- 
yard has  been  made  in  Fresno  county 
at  $1,556  per  acre,  totaling  $258,- 
296.00.  The  vineyard  is  highly  im- 
proved, being  equipped  with  residence, 
farm  buildings  and  implements.  Box- 
ter  Bros,  were  the  purchasers. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nurserymen 
will  be  held  at  Fresno  November  11, 
12  and  13,  1920. 


Yes,  STRONGEST 
where  others  are  weakest! 

— at  tne  very  point  where  ordinary  ladders  are  weakest — the  place  where 
step-end  is  fastened  to  side-rail,  the  SECURITY  LADDER  is  strongest! 
— SECURITY  has  the  patent  grip  of  light  steel,  machine  wrapped  around 
stile  at  each  step  end. 

— cannot  wobble — CUTS  YOUR  PICKING  COSTS — stops  needless  running 
up  and  down  to  adjust  ladder — picker  works  with  sense  of  security — put 
SECURITY  LADDERS  up  in  your  orchard,  then  watch  picking  costs  go 
down  ! 

— Douglas  fir  throughout — rounded  edges  save  damage  to  trees — best  work- 
manship and  construction  throughout — steps  easily  replaceable ! 
Equip  with  SECURITY  LADDERS  now — see  your  dealer  today — his  name  is 
in  the  list  below,  or  write  me  direct  for  booklet. 

PRICES:   8  FT.,  ¥5.80;  10  Ft.,  $7.00;  12  Ft.,  $8.40. 
I  will  ship  two  or  more  SECURITY  LADDERS  on  approval,  I  pay  the  freight, 
you  examine  ladders  and  "pay  when  pleased." 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  Manufacturer 

82  FRANKLIN  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

505  LANKERSHIM  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

YOUR  DEALERS  NAME  IS  HERE: 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

CHICO — Farm  Equipment  Co. 
ELK  GROVE — Tribble  Bros. 
ESPARTO — Wyatt  Bros. 
GRIDLEY — Christ.  Mayer. 
GEYSERVILLE — Geo.  R.  Remmel 
HEALDSBURG — Ferguson  &  Deakln. 
HOOD — J.  A.  La  Grave. 
ISLETON — The  Gardiner  Co. 
KELSEYVILLE — P.  Q.  Robison  &  Sons 
LAKEPORT — R.  C.  Kinleyside 
LODI — Beckman,  Welch  &  Thompson 
Co. 

MARYSVILLE — Booth  &  Herboth 
NAPA — H.  Shwarz  Co. 
OROVILLE — Ophir  Hardware  Co. 
PRINCETON — Ed.  Barham 
RED  BLUFF — Lyon  &  Garrett 
RYDE — W.  M.  Brown 
SACRAMENTO — Emigh-Winchell 

Hardware  Co. 
SAN  JOSE — C.  G.  Sigurd 
SANTA  ROSA — Ketterlin  Bros. 
SEBASTOPOL — Sebastopol  Berry 

Growers,  Inc. 
SONOMA — John  Bat.to  &  Sons,  Inc. 
URIAH — Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  Inc. 
VINEBURG — John  Batto  &  Sons,  Inc. 
WATSON VILLE — Pajaro  Valley  Merc. 

Co. 

WINTERS — All  dealers. 

WOODLAND — W.  P.  Boyce  &  Son 

YUBA  CITY — Starr  &  Bremer 
CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 

BAKERSFIELD — A.  Weill 

CERES — Ceres  Hardware  &  Imple- 
ment Co. 

CUTLER — Cutler  Mercantile  Co. 

EMPIRE — Empire  Mercantile  Co. 

EXETER — Exeter  Mercantile  Co. 

FOWLER — J.  S.  Manley  Co. 

FRESNO — California  Pottery  Co. 

HANFORD — Horlock-Clow 

HUGHSON — L.  C.  Quimby 

KINGSBURG — Olson  Bros. 

LEMON  COVE — Lemon  Cove  Mercan- 
tile Co. 

LINDSAY — Race  &  French  Hdw  Co. 


LIVINGSTON — Livingston  Hdw  Store 

MADERA — Madera  Hardware  Co. 

MERCED — Merced  Hardware  Co. 

MODESTO — Turner  Hardware  &  Im- 
plement Co. 

OAKDALE — Nightingale-Sivley  Co. 

ORANGE  COVE — Universal  Hdw.  & 
Machinery  Co. 

PARLIER — Eymann  Hardware  Co. 

PORTERVILLE — PorterviUe  Hard- 
ware Co. 

REEDLEY — Reedley  Hardware  Co. 

SELMA — Kutner-Goldstein  Co. 

STRATHMORE — Bigham  &  Browning 

TURLOCK — Vignolo  &  White 

VISALIA — Cross-Horlock  Co. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

ANAHEIM — M.  Eltiste  &  Son. 

BANNING — C.  S.  Holeomb 

CARPINTERIA — Hickey  Bros.  Co. 

CORONA — Glass  Bros. 

CUCAMONGA — Rowe  Hdw.  &  Imple- 
ment Co. 

COVINA — W.  L.  Hurley 

ESCONDIDO — Robertson  &  Cassou 

FILLMORE — Hickey  Bros.  Co. 

GLENDORA — Fox-Woodsum  Lumber 
Co. 

LANCASTER — Frank  D.  Walsh 
LANKERSHIM — Thos.  H.  Brow~n 
MONROVIA — Myrtle  Hardware  Co. 
OJAI — Hickey  Bros.  Co. 
ONTARIO — Drew  Carriage  Co. 
ORANGE — M.  EHiste  &  Son 
OWENSMOUTH — Chas.  B.  Sexsmith 
POMONA — George  &  Harris 
REDLANDS — E.    M.   Cope  Commer- 
cial Ce. 
RIALTO — H.  C.  Kingman 
RIVERSIDE — Drew  Carriage  Co. 
SAN  BERNARDINO — Geo.  M.  Cooley 
Co. 

SANTA  PAULA — Butcher  Hardware 
Co. 

UPLAND — Mehl  Hardware  Co. 
VENTURA — Ventura  Hardware  & 
Plumbing  Co. 


ADDER. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehousce. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RHUBARB 


90%  of  the 
Rhubarb 

grown  in  Southern  California  is  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant — Growers  making  over  J1000 
first  year.  Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
planting.  May,  June  and  July  best  months  to 
plant  for  crop  next  winter.  Get  plants  true  to 
name  from  the  originator.  I.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
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The  12-20 
Small  —  Light  Weight 

Guaranteed  oil  burner 
under  all  conditions. 
Oil  cooled — no  evapor- 
ation— no  freezing. 
Low  speed  heavy  duty 

motor. 
20%  overload  capacity. 
Cut  gear  enclosed  trans- 
mission. 
Governor  controlled. 
Properly  placed  belt 
pulley. 

jstable  drawbar. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KRf  P|  Ili/tPC    absolutely    hydi-tiutically    and  automatically 

" ,  ~T_~;  T  "       "  -       water  l.alanced.     No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  well*  10-lnch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

KROGfl  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOU    NEED    NOT  WORRY  LATER 

At  the  Shortage  in  California  Varieties  of  Trees  for 
Winter  Planting,  if  Your  Order  is  Placed  with  Us 

AT  ONCE 

Our    present    supply    of    PEAKS,    PRUNES,    APPLES,  ALMONDS, 
PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  ORNAMENTALS  and  SMALL  FRUITS  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  your  needs  in  large  numbers. 

LISTS  PLACED  NOW  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 
AND  STOCK  RESERVED 

SALEM  NURSERY  COMPANY 

427  Oregon  BIdg.,  Salem,  Oregon 

Additional  Salesmen  Wanted 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

Members 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  B.  McKevItt  Co.  Schnabel  Bros.  *  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  Sllva-Rergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  VaearlUe  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Frnlt  Co. 

Pioneer  Fruit  Company  W.  1.  Wilson  ft  Son  . 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


W.  J.  CHARLESWORTH,  General  Manager. 


Sacramento,  California 


Protect  Your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved,  itself  100%  efficient. 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Reedier,  CaL 


RELIANCE  IRRIGATION 
METERS 

THIS  IS  THE  TEAR 

This  accurate  recording  Meter  is  easy  to 
install  in  old  wlers,  open  ditches  and  pipe 
lines.  The  price  is  reasonable  and  Reliance 
Meters  are  fast  replacing;  all  old-type  meas- 
uring devices.  Every  water  company  and 
user  of  irrigation  meters  should  Investigate 
immediately  the  Reliance  Meter  and  this 
will  mean  that  you  will  be  a  user  and  a 
booster.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue, 
prices,  etc.  Address 

RANDALL    CONTROL  ft 
II VI) RO METRIC  CO., 
525  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

(Agents  Wanted) 


Politicians  Will  Heed  Farmers  Wishes 


(Written  for  racltic  Bural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


Giovani  was  awkwardly  gaining  ex- 
perience in  the  manipulation  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  "Blatherskites,"  ejacu- 
lated Pat,  "let  me  handle  that  wheel- 
barrow; what  d'ye  know  about  ma- 
chinery?" 

Our  political  legislators,  municipal, 
county,  and  State,  have  quite  fre- 
quently assumed  the  role  of  Pat  when- 
ever farmers  have  sought  legislative 
consideration  of  their  interests. 

Deeply  significant  of  the  passing 
day  when  farmers  plead  individually 
and  fruitlessly  for  needed  legislation 
or  for  more  equitable  expenditure  of 
the  taxes  they  pay,  was  the  meeting  at 
the  home  of  C.  E.  Mack,  May  21,  1920, 
of  a  score  of  leading  farmers  repre- 
senting the  supervisorial  districts  in 
Sacramento  county  outside  of  Sacra- 
mento city.  (Sacramento  county  alone 
is  not  much  smaller  than  some  of  our 
Eastern  States,  yet  her  rural  popula- 
tion has  only  two  county  supervisors 
while  the  city  has  three!) 

To  Protect  I  nrin  Property  Rights. 

These  farmers  had  been  previously 
informed  regarding  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  Sixteen  of  them  own  and  op- 
erate 5,000  acres  of  farm  land,  widely 
scattered  throughout  Sacramento 
county. 

They  met  to  form  the  Sacramento 
county  unit  of  an  organization  which 
"has  one  purpose  only,  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  property  interests  of  real 

farmers." 

Sacramento  County  Unit  Organized. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  talk  of 
Chairman  J.  J.  McDonald  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Unit  of  the  California 
Farm  Owners  and  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  McDonald  was  the  leading 
speaker,  well  seconded  by  Secretary 
J.  E.  Riddell  of  the  San  Joaquin 
county  unit,  which  was  the  first  one 
organized  in  the  State.  Additional  en- 
thusiasm was  generated  by  the  re- 
ports of  H.  K.  Smith  of  the  recently 
organized  Stanislaus  county  unit  and 
W.  S.  Dennis  of  the  still  more  re- 
cently organized  Calaveras  county 
unit.  Mr.  McDonald  also  mentioned 
other  counties  where  farmers  are 
awaiting  the  information  which  will 
enable  them  to  organize,  particularly 
in  Kings,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San 
Mateo,  San  Benito,  and  Glenn.  The 
principles  of  the  organization  were  ex- 
plained, and  some  of  the  activities  of 
units  already  formed  were  related  and 
a  temporary  Sacramento  county  or- 
ganization was  effected.  Recess  was 
then  taken  during  which  the  sixteen 
Sacramento  county  farmers  all  signed 
membership  blanks  and  reconvened. 
The  temporary  officers  and  directors 
were  made  permanent.  They  include: 
E.  A.  Gammon,  Courtland,  president; 
C.  E.  Mack,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  directors  as  follow:  J.  H.  Kerby, 
G.  W.  Foulks,  R.  Lauppe,  C.  E.  Mack, 
Henry  Hewitt,  Jos.  Broadley,  and  L. 
B.  Johnston.  Every  member  who 
signed  became  a  committee  of  one  to 
explain  the  purpose  and  system  of  the 
oragnization  to  his  neighbors.  New 
signers  will  be  reported  to  the  di- 
rectors who  meet  again  June  4  to  se- 
lect a  salaried  solicitor  of  member- 
ships. Each  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  devote  one  day  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  solicitor  to  prospective 
members. 

Meanwhile  Chairman  Gammon  will 
meet  with  the  chairman  of  the  four 
other  county  units  already  organized, 
and  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  a  State  federation  of  the  county 
units  and  will  organize  the  State  body. 
Each  county  chairman  is  ex-officio  to 
be  a  director  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Organiza- 
tion. 

Five  fundamental  principles  are  to 
be  included  not  only  in  the  county 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  but  also 
in  the  State  federation,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  in  the  movement 
almost  since  its  beginning,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
about  a  year  ago. 


So  If  embers  Except  Real  Farmers. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  is 
that  no  active  membership  shall  be 
granted  to  anyone  unless  he  makes 
over  60  per  cent  of  his  total  income 
from  the  soil.  More  failures  of  farm 
organizations  were  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  admitting  near-farmers  and 
non-farmers  to  membership  than  from 
any  other  cause. 

Officials  Responsible  to  Members. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  offi- 
cials must  be  quickly  and  wholly  re- 
sponsible to  the  membership.  To  in- 
sure this,  one  or  more  local  directors 
are  elected  In  each  supervisorial  dis- 
trict, so  that  all  of  the  members  vot- 
ing may  persopally  know  their  own 
representative.  These  local  directors 
elect  one  of  their  number  chairman, 
and  he  becomes  a  State  director. 

Political  Ambitions  Tabooed. 

The  third  principle  is  designed  ef- 
fectively to  prevent  use  of  the  organ- 
ization for  political  ambitions.  Any 
officer  who  enters  politics  or  accepts 
political  appointment  automatically 
resigns  his  office,  but  not  his  member- 
ship. This  organization's  chief  use- 
fulness, however,  will  be  in  influencing 
legislation,  and  its  members  (except 
officers)  are  encouraged  to  attain 
whatever  position  of  political  influ- 
ence they  may.  Questions  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  organization  regarding 
any  particular  question  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  member;  and  if  of  gen- 
eral interest  a  referendum  to  all  mem* 
bers  will  be  held,  the  policy  being  de- 
termined by  the  votes  cast  and  legis- 
lators being  suitably  Impressed  by  the 
solidity  of  the  sentiment. 

Only  American  Citizens. 

Fourth  in  the  list  of  principles,  but 
not  the  least  basic,  is  that  every  mem- 
ber must  be  a  loyal  American  citi- 
zen or  a  declarant.  This  is  to  stem 
the  tide  of  radicalism  and  I.  W.  W.'ism. 
Associate  and  affiliated  members  will 
be  of  great  service  in  exposing  I.  W. 
W.  agitators;  for  these  members  join 
solely  to  gain  the  endorsement  of  the 
association  as  to  their  American  loy- 
alty, thus  making  them  favored  appli- 
cants for  farm  work  for  the  active 
members.  Mingling  with  other  work- 
ers, they  will  soon  learn  of  any  un- 
patriotic agitation. 

>'o  Financial  Drag. 

The  fifth  principle  is  that  no  offi- 
cers except  the  secretary  and  paid 
solicitor  may  receive  any  pay.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  for  the  officers  but 
hard  work.  Nobody  gets  any  drag 
from  the  treasury.  Official  positions 
will  be  sought  only  for  the  honor; 
and  every  cent  of  money  raised  in  any 
county  will  be  spent  there. 

One  Man,  One  Vote;  Acreage  Dues. 

The  voting  power  is  vested  in 
active  members,  every  man  having  one 
vote  only.  This  on  the  principle  that 
all  are  farmers,  and  small  farmers 
have  proportionately  more  at  stake 
than  big  farmers,  so  they  will  all  be 
conservative.  Dues  are  an  amount  per 
acre,  fixed  by  each  county  unit  and 
revised  occasionally  according  to  in- 
creased membership  or  activities  of 
more  or  less  cost.  The  organization 
will  have  nothing  to  buy  or  sell.  Its 
soul  is  that  property  rights  are  human 
rights,  because  property  represents 
human  endeavor  and  agricultural 
property  is  entitled  to  legislative  rec- 
ognition. 


RITER    LANDS  ASSOCIATION 

About  136  landowners  of  the  Sacra- 
ento-San  Joaquin-Contra  Costa  Delta, 
representing  nearly  all  of  the  acreage 
in  the  islands  and  bordering  reclama- 
tion districts,  met  Walnut  Grove 
May  22  and  completed  organization  of 
the  "River  Lands  Association,  Inc." 
Their  object  is  to  take  legal  steps  to 
prevent  diversion  of  so  much  water 
from  the  upper  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
that  ocean  water  would  come  up  the 
river  and  damage  their  crops  because 
salt  water  cannot  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion. Details  will  be  published  next 
week. 
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More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  Vk  TON  TRUCK 


A  transportation  investment 
which  will  pay  the  careful 
owner  100%  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  months. 


ABBREVIATED 


SPE    CIFICA  TIONS 


ENGINE — Four  cylinders  cast  en  bloc  with 
Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn  intake  manifold; 
cone  clutch  running  in  oil;  transmission 
bolted  to  engine;  bore,  3^  inches;  stroke, 
4^  inches. 

GASOLINE  SUPPLY— Capacity  10%  gal- 
lons; positive  feed. 

TRANSMISSION— Three-speed  selective 
type. 

STEERING — Left  side  drive;  1 8-inch  steering 
wheel;  irreversible  worm  steering  gear, 
adjustable. 

CONTROL — Gear  shift  lever  in  center  of 
driving  compartment  and  operated  at  right 
of  driver;  spark  and  throttle  controls  oper- 
ated on  quadrant  underneath  steering 
wheel;  also  foot  accelerator. 

WHEELBASE— 124  inches. 

Standard 


TIRES — 35  inches  by  5  inches  pneumatic 
cord. 

REAR  AXLES — Worm  drive;  semi-floating 
type;  extra  heavy  malleable  iron  housing. 

FRONT  AXLE  —  Heavy  drop-forged  steel 
I-beam. 

SPRINGS — Front,  38  inches  long,  1%.  inches 
wide;  rear,  52  inches  long,  1%.  inches  wide; 
both  semi-elliptic. 

FRAME — Pressed  steel  construction. 

MATERIALS— All  steel  used  throughout 
Maxwell  trucks  is  made  from  our  own 
formulae,  as  specified  by  our  chief  metal- 
lurgist. 

CHASSIS  EQUIPMENT— Electric  generator, 
storage  battery,#  electric  head  and  tail 
lamps,  electric  horn,  complete  set  of  tools, 
including  jack  and  tire  pump  with  pneu- 
matic tires; .seat  and  front  fenders. 

Warranty 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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You  Can't  Go  Wrong 

WITH  A 

LEADER 

TRACTOR 


There  is  no  element  of  speculation  or  risk  in  tractor  buying  when 
your  choice  is  a  Leader. 

The  experience  of  Leader  users  proves  that  we  have  put  CER- 
TAINTY into  tractor  building,  while  giving  you  a  machine  that 
is  a  delight  to  operate. 

So  you  have  an  unusual  combination  in  the  Leader:  Remark- 
able strength  and  surplus  power,  along  with  a  control  system 
that  causes  this  rugged  tractor  to  respond  quickly  and  easily  to 
every  wish  of  the  driver. 

A  Hog  for  Work-It 
never  quits  till  you 
stop  it. 

Somehow  a  Leader  never  seems  to  be  through.  Crowd  it. into  the 
hardest  job,  and  it  has  stamina  and  power  to  spare. 

The  new  Leader  16-32  is  the  1920  sensation  in  the  four-wheel 
field — simple  in  construction,  mighty  in  its  endurance  and  power, 
comfortable  and  easily  controlled.   It's  truly  a  Hog  for  Work 
and  absolutely  reliable  all  day  and  every  day. 
Send  for  descriptive  material. 


f  HADE  II 

Mm   tractors  .E%> 


DAYTO  N  -  DOWD 
COMPANY 

Builders  of  Four-wheel  and 
Crawler  Tractors  since  1911. 

353  York  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Pacific  Leader  Tractor 
Corporation,  Distributors 

568  Howard  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 


Devices  for  Speeding  Up  the  Busy  Bee 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


The  domestic  bee  is  probably  not 
much  different  now  from  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  though  doubt- 
less its  present  praiseworthy  habits 
have  been  somewhat  increased  and 
developed  by  many  generations  of 
handling,  but  beekeeping  certainly 
has  made  great  advances  in  times 
much  nearer  than  that  of  Adam. 

How  Is  This  for  Progressive  Methods? 

A  certain  man  had  200  stands  of 
bees  this  winter.  He  started  the  sea 
son  in  a  large  Santa  Clara  county 
prune  orchard,  where  a  big  orchard 
ist  paid  him  $3.00  per  stand  to  keep 
his  bees  in  the  orchard  during  the 
blooming  period.  In  addition  to  the 
money  so  secured  a  ton  of  honey  was 
extracted,  and  the  bees  built  up 
strong  colonies,  so  when  he  moved 
down  to  the  Central  California  orange 
orchards  in  Tulare  county,  he  had 
hives  filled  with  bees  and  able  to  do 
lots  of  hard  work,  gathering  more 
honey  than  bees  wintered  in  the  dls 
trict.  The  reason  the  prune  grower 
wanted  those  bees  in  his  orchard  was 
of  course,  to  get  the  pollen  distrib- 
uted around  the  bloom  as  much  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  make  a  good  set  of 
frolt 

Following  the  Successive  Blooms. 

The  Tulare  orange  bloom  lasted 
about  five  weeks  this  season,  owning 
to  cool  weather.  At  its  end  this  outfit 
moved  up  into  Stanislaus  county  to 
get  the  benefit  of  various  wild  flowers 
and  alfalfa  bloom.  In  July  the  honey 
will  be  extracted,  the  bees  shaken 
from  their  hives  into  wire  cages, 
taken  immediately  into  Nevada,  placed 
in  new,  clean  hives,  and  there  will 
start  gathering  honey  from  alfalfa  and 
wild  flowers  until  fall.  Then  they  will 
be  either  wintered  over,  or  taken 
back  to  California  in  the  wire  cages. 
That  is  progress,  if  anything  is.  The 
bees  are  working  full  blast  in  four 
different  localities;  their  honey  is 
taken  all  away  from  them;  they  are 
not  even  permitted  to  swarm.  They 
are  removed  from  one  hive  after  much 
travel  and  put  in  another — a  very  un- 
natural life  one  might  say,  yet  doubt- 
less they  prosper  more  than  if  they 
were  wild  and  free.  The  transfer  to 
Nevada  in  wire  cages  is  to  prevent  bee 
diseases  from  being  brought  into  Ne- 
vada. As  with  other  kinds  of  farming, 
laws  about  bees  are  wise  and  well  en- 
forced, and  much  injury  from  diseases 
is  prevented. 

The  great  amount  of  moving  just 
described  is  exceptional.  A  more  typ- 
ical case  is  that  of  Nicholas  Butchert 
of  Munson,  Tulare  county,  whose 
stands  of  bees  were  located  within  a 
mile  of  the  outfit  just  described  in  the 
citrus  district. 

Butchert  is  a  rancher,  but  makes 
bees  a  specialty,  too,  keeping  a  few 
more  than  100  stands  and  moving  them 
into  the  citrus  country  in  time  for  the 
orange  honey  and  back  to  his  ranch 
after  the  orange  bloom  has  fallen. 

Honey  Seasons  Much  Like  Fruit 
Seasons. 

They  vary  .immensely,  but  in  a  year 
like  this,  which  is  below  normal,  the 
stands  run  about  75  to  80  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  on  an  average.  Honey 
revels  in  the  H.  C.  L.  scramble,  and 
is  now  25  cents  a  pound.  No  wonder  a 
successful  bee-keeper  thinks  a  good 
deal  of  his  trade ! 

All  is  not  bliss,  though.  Last  sea- 
son, in  the  midst  of  the  orange  bloom, 
there  was  a  streak  of  three  beautiful 
days.  The  stands  were  putting  up 
honey  so  fast  they  averaged  about 
$1.25  per  day,  till  along  came  a  rainy 
spell  and  cut  off  the  honey  flow 
sharper  than  a  knife.  Wouldn't  that 
make  a  man  sick? 

This  year  the  season  was  very  slow, 
lasting  nearly  two  weeks  longer  than 
usual,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  wind  that 
dried  up  the  nectar  and  made  honey 
scarcer  than  usual.  The  ideal  weather 
for  the  beeman  in  an  orange  grove  is 
a  quiet,  warm,  rather  cloudy  day.  That 
brings  out  the  nectar  rich  and  plen- 
tiful. On  such  a  day  a  beekeeper  in 
the  vicinity  had  a  stand  increase  14 
pounds  weight  in  a  single  day  this 


spring,  the  bees  evidently  bringing  in 
14  pounds  of  honey  in  that  time.  Bee- 
keepers frequently  keep  a  stand  on 
platform  scales  just  to  see  how  things 
are  going.  The  condition  of  the  honey 
flow  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  hive. 

Operating  the  Nomadic  Apiary. 

Here  is  the  way  the  proposition  is 
worked.  A  site  for  the  bees  is  se- 
lected in  early  spring.  A  few  days 
before  the  orange  bloom  is  fairly 
started  the  beehives  are  loaded  on  a 
truck  or  trailer,  stopped  up  so  that  no 
bees  can  get  out,  and  transported  to 
their  temporary  location. 

There  they  are  left  until  the  supers 
are  pretty  full,  when  the  bee-keeper 


Madewell 


ock 
?camPipe 


With  the 


|pck$eam$leeve 


Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  ^heet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  L 

E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Are.  OaklancLCul. 


HADEWEU 


ENGINEERING 
ADVICE 
GRATIS 


If  you 

want  to  know 
about  using 

KEROSENE 

Write  —  giving 
make  of  trac- 
tor, size,  etc 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co. 

217  E.  17th  Street 
Los  Angeles 

Manufacturers  of  the 

ENSIGN 
FUEL  CONVERTER 
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comes  along  with  an  extracting  outfit 
in  a  movable  screen  room,  and  ex- 
tracts the  honey,  putting  back  the 
empty  supers.  If  the  beekeeper  is  a 
rancher  he  can  spend  his  time  on 
ranch  work  while  the  bees  are  gath- 
ering their  honey.  "When  they  are 
filled  up  again,  he  extracts  once  more 
and  in  a  normal  season,  in  the  orange 
belt,  that  second  extraction  may  finish 
up  the  blooming  period.  If  it  does,  he 
extracts  all  the  honey  in  the  hives, 
both  in  supers  and  brood  frames, 
though  the  brood  is  not  injured,  and  as 
soon  as  the  bees  are  well  settled  in 
their  hives  he  takes  them  back  home 
or  to  a  new  location. 

The  reason  for  taking  all  the  honey 
out  before  moving  is  on  account  of 
warm  weather.  At  that  time  of  year 
the  weight  of  honey  and  the  warmth 
of  the  bees  while  they  are  locked  up, 
being  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, would  melt  the  wax  and  cause 
great  damage  to  the  comb. 

In  a  case  like  the  one  described, 
when  a  man  moves  his  bees  just  once, 
and  orange  honey  is  the  only  addition 
that  the  bees  get,  to  wild  flowers  or 
deciduous  fruit  bloom,  there  will  be 
more  honey  gathered  and  extracted 
from  the  orange  trees  than  from  ev- 
erything else  during  the  year.  How- 
ever, this  depends  upon  the  location, 
the  season  and  nature  and  amount  of 
flowers. 

Some  beemen,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  very  large  number  of  hives  and 
keep  busy  extracting  all  season,  will 
carry  a  lot  of  extra  supers,  and  as 
soon  as  a  colony  has  their  super  full 
will  put  on  an  empty  super,  building 
up  several  stories  high  and  extracting 
when  they  get  around  to  it.  A  man 
with  a  few  hives  will  extract  from 
stands  with  only  one  super  and  will 
wait  until  they  are  full  again  before 
making  a  new  extraction. 
Beemen  Prefer  Honey  to  New  Swarms. 

People  who  know  how  bees  swarm 
will  wonder  why  beemen  are  always 
so  anxious  to  get  new  swarms  of  bees. 
It  is  because  they  do  not  let  their  own 
bees  swarm.  It  is  far  more  profitable 
to  have  a  colony  making  honey  than 
making  new  bees.  The  season  is  short 
at  the  best  of  it,  and  if  a  hive  is  per- 
mitted to  swarm  it  will  spend  so 
much  time  and  use  so  much  food  in 
building  up  again,  that  it  will  bring 
in  no  profit  for  the  season.  There- 
fore, the  beekeeper  cuts  out  all  new 
queen  cells,  gives  the  bees  plenty  of 
empty  space  in  which  to  store  honey, 
tries  to  have  his  bee  families  as  num- 
erous as  possible  when  the  heaviest 
flow  comes,  and  increases  his  colonies 
in  whatever  ways  he  can  or  wishes. 

Mr.  Butchert's  colonies  averages,  he 
says,  about  25,000  bees  each  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  orange  flow,  which  was 
pretty  good  in  a  way.  The  outfit,  who 
had  been  in  the  prune  district,  not 
only  had  made  their  money  from  rent 
and  honey,  but  their  colonies  had  been 
so  increased  by  the  prune  nectar  har- 
vest that  their  bee  census  would  run 
not  far  from  50,000  per  hive  when  they 
got  into  the  orange  district.  Naturally 
50,000  bees  would  gather  more  hone; 
than  25,000. 

To  run  about  a  hundred  stands,  as 
Mr.  Butchert  does,  moving  them  to 
the  orange  flow  and  back  again,  fixing 
up  hives  and  attending  to  all  the 
other  incidentals,  takes  about  125 
days'  work  in  a  year.  To  do  the  ex- 
tracting and  a  lot  of  other  work  in 
moving  takes  at  least  two  men.  Much 
of  this  work  he  attends  to  by  sharing 
locations,  equipment  and  work  with 
another  beekeeper,  who  has  about  the 
same  number  of  hives.  Co-operation 
is  a  great  thing  with  bees,  as  anything 
else.  The  California  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation attends  to  the  selling  of 
most  of  the  honey  of  California  bee- 
men and  makes  a  good  job  of  it. 
Good  Profit  on  Small  Capital. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Butchert  says  of 
the  bee  business :  "You  cannot  find  an- 
other kind  of  farming  that  will  bring 
in  such  fine  returns  in  proportion  to 
the  work  and  expense  required  in 
such  a  short  time  or  with  such  small 
capital.  If  a  farmer  had  his  orchard 
or  vineyard  wiped  out  of  existence  ev- 
ery few  years  he  would  be  ruined,  but 
the  beekeeper  could  lose  both  hives 
and  bees  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
yet,  if  he  did  well  otherwise  he  would 
still  make  a  living."  The  bee  business 
now,  when  it  is  done  right,  is  a  modern 


business  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

FUNDS  RAISED  TO  BUILD 
REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 


Some  of  the  large  financial  insti- 
tutions have  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
fruit  industry  of  this  country,  as 
shown  by  their  willingness  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  additional  refrigerator 
car  equipment.  The  loan  is  in  the 
shape  of  $25,000,000,  7  per-cent  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fruit  Express  Company.  This 
loan  was  over-subscrbed  within  a 
few  hours  after  being  placed  on  the 
market.  The  certificates  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 


ern Pacific  railroad  companies,  who 
are  equal  partners  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 

NAYEL  ORANGE  SHIPMENTS  OYER. 

The  Washington  Navel  orange  has 
played  its  la"st  tune  for  the  season  of 
1919-20.  While  the  crop  was  some- 
what below  the  average  the  ruling 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


t 


..jenYon  Want  It— Save  Yon  $15  to  $600. 

Any  Style-Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw  Rig.  Any  ( 

file— 2.8.  4.  G.  8.12,18.  22  or  80  H-P.  Ca.h  orEany  i 
arms.  BOSCH  Ignition  on  order.  Catalog  FREE. « 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

S8«6  Oakland  Ave.  8866 Empire  Bldg.4 

Kaiwaa  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


prices  have  offset  such  shortage.  Up 
to  May  15,  17,312  cars  of  oranges  and 
3,440  cars  of  lemons  had  been  shipped. 
Valencia  oranges  will  now  meet  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  orange- 
loving  public. 


ig  Money  Boring.  Well 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIF*  *■  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  Iowa 
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£UILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip-Poor-Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Buj  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER    &    MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are.  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


SMS 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Queries 


This  FoWer  Tells^fcu  HowTb 
MakeVour  Jdleland  Earn  Money 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
?^d,^e  profH8  llr  £?u-.  If  you  have  an>'  s'2e  tract  ranging  from  SO 
L"  lhe  Western  States  that  need  development  ylu  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once    It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems   piitnping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings;    in  fact,  it 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 

cow  TMaS  ^  Development  Co. 

B^JL  m^m  Mil      Engineers  and  Contractors 
rij»K   435-36-37  I.  W.  HeUman  Bldg 

LOS  ANGELES 


Private  Person  Selling  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  a  neigh- 
bor furnished  water  for  my  vineyard 
from  his  pump  and  I  paid  him  for  it. 
This  year  he  has  too  much  land  of 
hjs  own  to  irrigate  mine,  but  my  vines 
are  suffering.  Did  he  come  under  the 
public  utility  law  when  he  sold  water 
to  me? — Subscriber.  . 

Technically  the  only  way  tc/  answer 
your  question  would  be  formally  to 
petition  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion at  San  Francisco  to  compel  the 
man  to  furnish  you  water.  They 
might  decide  that  he  had  become  a 
public  utility;  but  this  would  depend 
largely  on  his  intention  when  he  sold 
you  the  water  last  year.  If  he  ex- 
pended considerable  money  providing 
facilities  to  irrigate  other  land  than 
his  own,  it  would  indicate  an  intention 
which  would  perhaps  lead  the  Rail- 
road Commission  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion. If  he  furnished  water  to  you 
without  any  definite  understanding 
that  he  would  continue  to  do  so,  you 
had  better  avoid  trouble. 

Canvas  Hose  for  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  What  success  has 
been  met  in  use  of  canvas  hose  dipped 
in  oil  for  irrigation.  The  farthest 
point  I  wish  to  irrigate  is  about  600 
feet  from  the  pump  against  a  five- 
foot  head.— L.  M.,  Willits. 


Where  the  land  cannot  be  leveled, 
underground,  or  surface  pipe,  or  hose 
are  the  only  practicable  methods  of 
irrigation.  The  hose  has  cheapest  first 
cost  and  must  be  replaced  soonest.  It 
can  be  bought  in  San  Francisco  al- 
ready treated  with  a  waterproofing 
preparation.  It  will  stand  low  pres- 
sures such  as  yours,  using  a  hose  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  outlet  to 
your  pump. 

Alfalfa  Bacteria  and  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  bacteria  used 
on  alfalfa  seed  produce  more  hay  per 
acre?  Which  is  better  alfalfa— hairy 
Peruvian  or  smooth? — B.  H.  M.,  Alta- 
ville,  Calaveras  county. 

Where  alfalfa  has  not  grown  re- 
cently in  a  very  thrifty  way,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  bacteria,  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  seed  or^soil,  will 
ipcrease  the  crop,  provided  soil  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  alfalfa.  It  is 
of  no  particular  benefit  to  inoculate 
alfalfa  for  planting  in  sour  or  un- 
drained  soils,  for  neither  the  bacteria 
nor  the  alfalfa  could  thrive  there.  We 
have  favorable  reports  for  both  strains 
of  Peruvian  alfalfa,  especially  for  cool 
climajes.  If  there  is  any  difference, 
we  should  say  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
hairy  strain  for  yield  and  in  favor  of 
the  smooth  strain  for  fineness  and 
suitability  for  dairy  cows. 


Grain  Sorghums  Respond  to  Moisture 


A  second  crop  of  white  kafir  corn, 
promising  1%  tons  per  acre  or  more 
of  grain  on  sandy  loam  soil,  which 
had  just  produced  about  half  a  ton  of 
grain  hay  per  acre,  was  observed  on 
the  ranch  of  W.  F.  Lyons  in  Madera 
county  a  year  or  two  since.  The  crop 
looked  bigger  to  th  ewriter  than  the 
owner's  estimate  and  he  asked  how  it 
had  been  produced. 

The  land  had  never  before  been 
plowed  over  five  inches  deep:  but 
after  the  hay  was  off  Mr.  Lyons  flooded 
it  and  plowed  it  ten  inches  deep.  The 
flooding  was  not  very  uniformly  done, 
as  the  land  was  not  leveled.  The  crop 


THE  INBOARD  BEARING 
SNUG  UP  AGAINST  THE  LOAD 


The  load  on  a  centrifugal  pump  is  on  the  runner, 
where  support  is  most  needed  and  hardest  to  get.  PELTON 
pumps  provide  the  necessary  support  by  having  the  in- 
board bearing  just  one  inch  from  the  center  of  the  runner. 
The  shaft  cannot  swing  out  of  alignment,  throw  the 
runner  against  the  casing,  nor  wear  the  bearings  exces- 
sively. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  have  very  small  clearances 
inside  the  casing  and  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
water  per  horsepower  out  of  the  pump.  The  liberal  area 
of  the  inboard  bearing,  water  sealed  and  grease  lubricated, 
takes  every  bit  of  load  without  a  murmur. 


PELTON 


See  your 
pump  now. 


PELTON  dealer  about  ordering  a  PELTON 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1996  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


»  nil.  ii  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

afterward  snowed  where  the  most 
water  penetrated  the  ground.  After 
plowing,  the  land  was  harrowed  with 
dust  flying  from  the  upper  inch  or 
two  of  soil.  Under  that,  it  was  kept 
more  or  less  moist,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  sand  it  contained  and 
according  to  the  elevation,  which  de- 
termined how  much  water  it  had  ab- 
sorbed. "Many  people  aim  to  plant 
their  corn  on  top  of  the  moisture," 
said  Mr.  Lyons.  "They  lose  the  effect. 
It  should  be  planted  in  the  moisture." 

So  he  planted  as  deep  as  the  planter 
shoes  would  go — four  inches.  That 
put  the  corn  about  two  inches  under 
moist  dirt.  The  stand  he  obtained 
could  hardly  be  improved.  It  was 
planted  around  July  1  and  2. 

Four  weeks  after  planting  the  corn 
needed  irrigation  and  got  it.  How  did 
Mr.  Lyons  judge  the  need?  He  hunted 
for  moisture.  He  did  not  dig  midway 
between  the  rows,  for  that  is  where 
roots  have  used  the  least  moisture,  and 
the  soil  there  is  likely  not  to  show  the 
corn's  need.  Roots  are  thickest  around 
the  crown  of  the  plant  and  here  is 
where  the  test  for  moisture  should  be 
made.  As  a  super-test,  pull  a  few  of 
the  smallest  roots.  If  moist  dirt 
sticks  to  them  the  plant  Is  not  in  im- 
mediate" danger  .of  shortage.  But  if 
the  dirt  on  them  is  easily  shaken  off 
because  it  is  dry,  or  if  the  roots  come 
out  clean,  more  water  is  required  or 
the  plants  will  soon  show  distress. 
Mr.  Lyons  found  his  white  kafir 
needed  water  every  fortnight  after  the 
first  irrigation  until  it  headed  out  late 
in  September.  Only  one  cultivation 
could  be  given  after  the  first  irriga- 
tion, on  account  of  rapid  growth.  Af- 
ter that  cultivation  the  land  was  fur- 
rowed and  the  shade  of  the  corn  pre- 
vented excessive  evaporation  or  bak- 
ing of  the  uncultivated  furrows  fol- 
lowing the  frequent  irrigations. 

Much  of  the  corn  stooled  into  three 
or  four  stalks  from  one  kernel,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  had  primary  heads  so 
heavy  that  they  were  bending  over 
though  not  hanging  down,  as  with 
Egyptian  corn.  Many  heads  were 
growing  out  of  the  joints.  Mr.  Lyons 
planned  to  cut  off  the  main  heads  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  allow 
these  secondary  heads  to  mature. 
Grain  sorghums  are  better  adapted 
,  dry  conditions  than  most  other 
crops:  but  they  cannot  grow  without 
moisture:  and  they  prove  their  grati- 
tude for  plenty  of  moisture  by  in- 
creased crops. 


to 
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BURNING  KEROSENE  IN  PEE SENT 
ENGINES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres9. 
by  O.  H.  Ensign.) 

There  is  every  indication  from  reli- 
I  able  sources  that  the  production  of 
I  petroleum  in  the  world  is  about  to 
I  pass  its  peak;  that  from  this  time  on 
I  petroleum  and  its  products  may  be- 
I  come  gradually  scarcer  all  the  time. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
I  the  internal  combustion  engine  has 
I  been  extended  to  almost  every  branch 
I  of  human  endeavor  or  pleasure,  re- 
quiring power,  and  just  as  this  in- 
dustry of  manufacture  and  use  of  this 
automotive  apparatus  has  reached  a 
state  where  it  has  become  a  necessity 
in  our  present  civilization,  we  find 
ourselves  running  short  of  Nature's 
stored  fuel,  around  which  this  indus- 
try has  been  built  up. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  all  parties  in- 
terested in  the  further  economic  use 
of  tractor,  truck,  and  marine  engines 
and  passenger  cars,  and  what  other 
stationary  engine  use  there  may  be,  to 
use  the  greatest  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  maximum  economic  use  of 
all  the  available  petroleum  products. 

Most  of  the  engines  built  in  the  past 
twenty  years  have  been  designed  to 
use  gasoline.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  engines 
in  use  h,ave  been  built  to  use  what  is 
known  as  engine  distillate,  which  is 
about  midway  in  character  between 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Some  engines 
have  been  manufactured  strictly  for 
the  use  of  kerosene. 

A  Fuel  Mixture  Recommended. 

The  fuel  situation  is  such  now  that 
engines  which  were  built  for  distil- 
late must  from  this  time  on  use  kero- 
sene. Whether  or  not  the  user  can 
get  gasoline  and  can  afford  to  use  the 
same  in  his  particular  business,  he 
should  use  every  endeavor  to  equip  his 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  kerosene  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  both  the 
gasoline  and  the  kerosene  are  not 
used  evenly,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is 
practical,  the  scarcity  of  gasoline  will 
materially  increase  and  with  a  corres- 
ponding rise  in  price.  While  using 
both  fuels,  the  kerosene  may  rise,  but 
there  will  be  a  moderation  of  both 
the  scarcity  and  the  price. 

To  adapt  engines  for  the  use  of  ker- 
osene that  have  been  designed  solely 
for  gasoline  or  engine  distillate,  is  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  cannot 
always  be  done  by  putting  on  a  new 
carbureting  device,  yet  it  is  possible 
with  a  large  number  of  engines  to  put 
on  certain  types  of  recently  developed 
carbureting  devices  and  do  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  even  on  some  of  them 
do  better  than  they  have  previously 
done  on  engine  distillate.  But  on  the 
great  majority  of  engines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  changes. 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Have  Different 
Cylinder  Compression. 

The  present  gasoline  is  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  differently  con- 
structed hydrocarbon  compounds. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  twenty  or 
more  different  fractions  of  petroleum 
distillates  in  the  fuel  known  as  gas- 
oline, and  they  will  range  in  boiling 
point  at  sea  level  from  120  close  up  to 
500  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  the 
kerosenes  have  a  similar  series  of 
groups  which  range  in  boiling  points 
from  about  250  to  650  degrees,  de- 
pending on  the  locality,  method  of 
manufacture,  etc.  It  may  be  very 
readily  seen  that  any  material  which 
will  not  boil  away  completely  dry  un- 


til it  has  reached  a  temperature  of  650 
degrees,  is  not  easily  handled  by  the 
usual  methods  of  carburetion,  while 
in  the  ordinary  engines  constructed 
for  gasoline,  a  very  slight  rise  of  tem- 
perature, say  130  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
of  the  mixture  with  the  gasoline  under 
the  vacuum  imposed  by  the  carbur- 
etor, will  make  a  large  percentage  of 
it  into  a  vapor  which  will  move 
through  the  manifold  similar  to  a  gas, 
but  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  kero- 
sene, and  the  slightest  angle  in  the 
manifold  will  separate  the  heavier 
portions  of  the  kerosene  from  the  air 
so  that  if  the  shapes  of  the  manifold 
are  not  just  right,  you  will  find  that 
most  of  the  fuel  will  go  to,  certain 
cylinders  and  very  little  t\ie(  will  go 
to  the  other  cylinders,  making  an  un- 
even distribution,  fouling  spark  plugs, 
producing  carbon  and  developing  a 
very  sharp,  violent  knock,  and  seri- 
ously affecting  the  lubrication.  Even 
when  well  distributed  with  certain 
types  of  cylinders  and.  combustion 
chambers,  a  considerable  knock  will 
develop  unless  the  compression  is  very 
much  reduced.  In  fact,  you  cannot 
run  kerosene  at  the  same  cylinder 
compression  that  you  can  gasoline. 
The  Correction. 
To  correct  these  difficulties,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  the  manifold  in 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  1 
"BrRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  o. 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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You   Can   Get  at  the   K-W.  The 

only  parts  -hat  ever  need  attention 
on  "a  K-W  Magneto  are  the  cir- 
cuit breaker  (B>  and  distributor  (Al. 
Both  are  on  the  outside  where  you 
can  get  at  them,  take  them  ott. 
clean  them  or  adjust  them  right  in 
the  field. 


One  Big  Fact 
About  Tractors 


THERE  are  many  features  to  consider  in  buying  a 
tractor,  but  here  is  the  one  big  fact,  that  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

Every  gas  tractor — no  matter  what  the  design 
— gets  its  power  by  the  rapid  burning  or  ex- 
ploding of  gas  in  a  cylinder. 
Once  that  power  is  produced  it  may  be  har- 
nessed and  applied  through  any  one  of  a  dozen 
different  designs.  But  unless  the  gas  is  ex- 
ploded quickly  and  completely — unless  it  puts 
its  full  punch  behind  the  piston  at  exactly  the 
proper  instant  all  the  designing  in  the  world 
cannot  make  the  tractor  efficient. 
The  magneto  turns  fuel  into  power — the  trac- 
tor is  the  means  of  applying  this  power  to 
farm  uses.  GET  THAT  FACT. 
Tractor  engineers  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience always  appreciate  this  fact.  This  is 
why  most  standard  makes  of  tractors  are 
K-W  equipped. 

Buy  a  Tractor  with  a  K-W  Magneto. 

ggf(K-W)'GNmoN 

2889  Chester  Ave. CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


Fires  Any  Fuel— Gets  Maximum  Power  Out  of  Every  Drop. 
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some  way.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  baffles  or 
chokes,  which  would  tend  to  cause  the 
fuel  to  follow  the  air  whichever  way 
the  draft  from  the  individual  cylinder 
called  for  it.  It  is  not  possible  in  an 
article  of  this  sort  to  tell  just  how 
this  can  be  done  for  every  form  of 
manifold,  because  there  are  so  many 
different  types;  but  those  who  intend 
to  change  their  engines  over  should 
consult  some  good  authority  on  just 
what  to  do  to  bring  this  about.  An- 
other thing  is  that  engines  that  have 
been  constructed  and  have  been  oper- 
ating on  distillate,  which  have  shown 
any  tendency  to  knock  with  engine 
distillate  when  hot,  should  have  the 
compression  changed  by  raising  the 
cylinders.  The  amount  of  such  a 
change  may  be  different  with  each 
type  of  engine,  but  in  general  terms  it 
might  be  briefly  stated  that  it  would 
be  approximately  one-sixteentl^  of  the 
stroke,  which  would  give  about  the 
right  correction  for  a  great  many 
such  engines.  This  is  an  arbitrary 
statement  and  applies  almost  entirely 
to  tractor  engines,  as  tractor  engines 
run  hotter  than  most  other  engines. 
Very  much  less  might  do  for  truck  or 
marine  engines. 

In  burning  kerosene  very  close 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  lubri- 
cation oil  of  the  engine.  The  methods 
of  starting  used  have  a  bearing  on 
this.  If  you  run  on  gasoline  for  a 
short  time  until  the  engine  warms  up, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
change  over  to  kerosene  until  every- 
thing about  the  power  plant  is  up  to 
its  full  working  temperature.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  cover  the 
radiator  and  get  if  boiling  first,  or 
retard  the  spark,  and  bring  about  a 
quick  rise  in  temperature. 

Kerosene  Heats  Engine  Hotter. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
the  use  of  kerosene  the  engine  natu- 
rally will  tend  to  run  a  little  hotter. 
This  is  nothing  to  be  worried  about, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  paid  for 
lower  grade  of  fuel  that  has  to  be 
used.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  power  on  kero- 
sene out  of  an  engine  as  was  ob- 
tained from  gasoline.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  falling  off,  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  or  more,  depending  on  the 
type  of  engine.    Engines  with  small 


bore  and  long  stroke  are  more  favor- 
able to  kerosene  because  the  centers 
of  the  pistons  are  easily  cooled  and 
will  not  tend  to  knock  as  great.  The 
reason  for  the  drop  of  power  is  be- 
cause the  mixture  has  to  enter  the 
cylinders  much  hotter  than  with  other 
forms  of  fuel,  and  hence  the  weight 
of  mixture  entering  the  cylinders  over 
any  period  of  time  is  much  less  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  not  expanded  by 
this  rise  of  temperature. 
Changing  Over  to  Lower  Grade  FoeL 

If  proper  consideration  is  given  to 
the  method  of  making  the  change,  and 
the  proper  devices  are  used,  with 
some  very  few  exceptions  almost  any 
engine  can  be  changed  over  to  oper- 
ate on  kerosene.  Some  of  them  will 
require  a  great  deal  more  work  done 
on  them  than  others,  and  there  are 
some  that  will  go  right  off  without 
any  change  other  than  putting  on  a 
proper  carbureting  device.  Such  a  de- 
vice, however,  should  be  one  which 
controls  its  temperature  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  highest  when  idling  and 
gradually  becomes  cooler  as  the  load 
goes  on,  so  as  to  get  the  mixture  cold 
enough  to  develop  the  power  desired 
under  full  load  conditions,  and  be  hot 
enough  at  idling  and  slow  loaded 
speeds  to  give  the  desired  flexibility 
and  at  the  same  time  make  possible  to 
put  the  engine  at  work  quickly  with- 
out danger  to  the  lubrication. 

If  a  proper  selection  is  made  of  the 
kerosene  equipment,  and  the  same  is 
properly  installed  and  operated,  not 
only  will  there  result  a  higher  econ- 
omy from  using  a  lower-priced  fuel, 
but  as  a  general  thing  less  of  the 
kerosene  will  be  used  for  the  same 
work  done  than  either  of  the  gasoline 
or  distillate. 


CUSHIONING  BY  PNEUMATICS. 


The  cushioning  effect  of  pneumatic 
tires  on  motor  trucks  has  been  made 
visible  by  an  eastern  company.  Two 
trucks,  one  equipped  with  solid  tires 
and  one  with  pneumatics  were  run 
over  a  vertical  drop  of  two  or  three 
feet.  A  movie  camera  taking  ex- 
posures ten  times  as  fast  as  ordinary 
recorded  just  what  happened  to  the 
springs  and  body.  The  pictures  were 
then  projected  at  one-tenth  normal 


Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 


AN  IDEAL  SCRAPER  TO  DO  YOVR  LEVELING 

It  Is  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  scat. 
Made  in  .'!  sizes  for  small  or  medium-sized  tractors. 
Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM,  1822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere 


speed.  The  solid-tired  truck,  though 
620  pounds  lighter,  struck  ground 
with  a  force  of  14,336  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  a  force  of  4,624  pounds  in 


the  pnuematic  equipped  truck.  Itj| 
evident  that  the  greater  shock  did  nc 
good  to  the  truck  body  and  mechtaV 
ism. 


1 


- 


MIDWEST 

^  unfiTOfc 


PumpsWater, 

Runs  Grind- 
stone, Cream 
Separator, 
Churn,  Feed 
Grinder,  or 
ElectricLight- 
ing  Outfit. 


Do  your  horses  work  every  day  in 
the  year?  No. 

— but  the  Midwest  Utilitor  can. 
— that's  why  this  machine  cuts  costs 
and  increases  profits. 

When  it  isn't  working  in  the  field,  it 
is  the  "handy  man"  for  belt  work 
around  the  house  or  barn. 

GREER-BRASIER-RIKER  CO. 

330S-3810  Telegraph  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calk 


Si 


DE  LAVAL 

Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps 


DE  LAVAL  DOUBLE  SUCTION  SINGLE  STAGE  PUMP 

HIGH   EEFICIENCY  SAVES  POWER 
WHY  Should  I  Bay  De  Laval  Pumps? 

BECAUSE   EPFICIENCY  IS  GUARANTEED. 

THEY  GIVE  MORE  WATER   HER  HORSE  POWER. 

REQUIRE  LESS  POWER.  THEREFORE  SMALLER  MOTOR. 

BETTER  DESIGN.   MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP. 
Write  Uh,  and  learn  what  ran  tw  tuived  with  High  Kfflrlenry  Pumps. 


HERZOG  ELECTRIC  AND 

179  Steuart  Street, 


ENGINEERING  CO. 

San  Francisco 


BJT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 
"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 
Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure! 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.    W  rite  I 
.cine  pipe  co.  is  aaa. 
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Tractor  Fulls  Mod  Drills. 

To   seed   milo   with  "mud-drills" 
pulled  by  tractor  might  shock  those 
ranchers  who  think  tractors  are  no 
I  good  in  mud.  Yet  that  is  a  practice  in 
the  Tulare  Lake   bottom  of  Kings 
jcounty,  where  grain  and  grain  sor- 
Ighums  are  planted  close  to  the  edge 
jof  receding  water  in  the  spring  before 
the  land  is  dry  enough  to  disk.  A 
pair  of  mud  drills  observed  last  sea- 
json  were  fixed  for  use  with  a  tractor 
Iby    attaching    tongues    of  different 
I  lengths   to   a   6x6   drawbar,  which 
I  formed  the  rear  edge  of  a  platform 
I  riding  on  wheels  about  fourteen  inches 
I  wide  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  One 
■  drill  wheel  followed  in  the  track  of  its 
jmate  to  avoid  an  unplanted  strip.  The 
drills  were  crude  affairs,  consisting  of 
I  hoppers  with   home-made  agitators. 
I  The  grain  dropped  through  pieces  of 
I  two-inch  gaspipe  set  a  foot  apart  and 
j  braced  to  resist  the  mud  pressure. 
I  Their  lower  ends  were  split  open  in 
[the  rear,  and  hammered  to  a  wedge 
shape  in  front.    Alternate  gaspipes 
had  been  plugged  in  order  to  plant 
milo  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  contraption  would  not 
work  anywhere  except  in  soft  mud; 
yet  a  tractor  pulled  it. 
Want  Motor  Tracks  to  Help  Roads. 

Sacramento  county  has  a  network 
of  paved  roads,  many  of  which  are 
now  requiring  a  great  deal  of  mainte- 
nance cost  to  keep  them  passable, 
owing  to  heavy  motor  truck  loads. 
I  The  supervisors  aimed  to  make  the 
trucks  pay  part  of  the  extra  upkeep 
by  taxing  them.  They  made  an  effort 
to  impose  different  licenses  on  local 
trucks  than  on  commercial  trucks 
from  the  outside.  The  objectors  to 
this  were  successful,  so  all  trucks 
are  used  almost  constantly  while 
others,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
farmers,  are  used  only  incidentally. 
The  incidental  users  objected  success- 
fully and  now  only  the  State  law  is 
enforced  regarding  loads  and  speeds, 
with  additional  limitations  for  bridges 
and  limited  speeds  for  certain  loads. 

Rice  Warehousing  Improved. 

Rice  warehousemen  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  have  agreed  to  change 
the  storage  period  to  run  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  August  31,  as  requested  by 
the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association 
in  a  complaint  recently  filed  with  the 
State  Railroad  .Commission.  The 
warehousemen  agreed  to  keep  open 
for  business  18  hours  per  day  during 
four  weeks  of  the  heaviest  delivery,  to 
purchase  one  piling  machine  per  100,- 
000  sacks  storage  capacity,  to  weigh 
in  and  out  and  issue  public  weigh- 
masters'  certificates  and  duplicate 
tags.  The  growers  agreed  to  endorse 
an  application  of  the  warehousemen 
for  an  increase  in  storage  and  service 
rates  to  $2  per  ton. 
Potato  Acreage  Decreased  in  1920. 

Despite  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  seed  potatoes,  it  now  appears  to  E. 
E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  that  the  acreage  in- 
tended to  be  planted  in  California  for 
main-crop  potatoes  will  be  ten  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Six  other  lead- 
ing potato  States,  however,  seem  rea- 
sonably certain  to  plant  only  a  trifle 
over  93  per  cent  of  last  year's  total 
acreage.  Plantings  in  Maine  are  still 
unsettled,  depending  on  receipts  of 
fertilizer.  The  total  acreage  in  the 
commercial  States  will  be  consider- 
ably under  that  of  last  year. 
U.  S.  Bean  Acreage  Reduced. 

About  240,000  acres  of  beans  will 
probably  have  been  planted  this  sea- 
son in  California,  as  estimated  by  E. 
E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  This  is  about  60  per 
cent  of  last  year's  acreage.  Lima 
planting,  including  baby  limas,  seems 
likely  to  total  90  per  cent  of  the  1919 
acreage ;  but  only  45  per  cent  as  many 
acres  seem  likely  to  be  planted  to 
other  beans  as  in  1919.  Bean  acreage 
in  all  other  commercial  producing 


States  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
over  25  per  cent. 

Fresno  Irrigation  Rates  to  Increase. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  by  the 
Fresno  Canal  and  Land  Corporation 
for  an  increase  in  its  irrigation  rates 
to  $3  per  acre  under  five-year  con- 
tracts covering  about  200,000  acres  in 
Fresno  and  Kings  counties.  The  cor- 
poration proposes  at  the  end  of  its 
present  contracts  after  this  season  to 
take  over  laterals  now  controlled  by 
water  users.  Present  rates  are  62% 
cents  per  acre  under  contract  and 
$1.50  per  acre  for  others. 

Butte  County  Rice  Loads  Regulated. 

A  motor  truck  ordinance  in  Butte 
county  is  enforced  only  from  October 
to  April,  on  account  of  the  rice  loads. 
The  ordinance  prohibits  loads  over 
16,000  pounds,  including  the  vehicle, 
and  no  more  than  6,000  pounds  may 
rest  on  any  one  tire.  Great  economy 
ts  experienced  by  hauling  rice  by 
truck,  but  some  limitation  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  roads  passable. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Imports. 

In  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 
1918,  alfalfa  seed  to  the  extent  of  44,- 
100  pounds  was  imported  into  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  later  the  imports  were 
110,900  pounds.  During  the  ten 
months  ended  April  30,  1920,  the  im- 
ports of  alfalfa  seed  totaled  17,541,000 
pounds. 


Texas-Louisiana  Rice. 

Rice  acreage  in  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana will  be  slightly  if  any  greater 
than  in  1919,  according  to  the  manager 


of  the  Southern  Rice  Millers'  Associa- 
tion. North  winds  in  Texas  have  pre- 
vented proper  preparation  of  some 

districts.  < 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Twenty-nine  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year.  Many  more  have  been 
sold  and  will  be  built  in  time  to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


RACTOR 


Why  it  dominates: 


BECAUSE  the  principle  of  construction  is  right.  Best  de- 
sign  was  not  arrived  at  over  night — it  is  the  product,  of 
years  of  experience  and  actual  operation  under  the  most 
exacting  conditions. 

Because  it  is  built  right.  From  engine  to  cotter  pin,  the  mate- 
rial that  enters  a  Best  Tractor  is  the  finest  the  market  affords. 

Because  it  will  stand  up  year  after  year  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense  for  upkeep. 

Because  it  is  adaptable  to  all  classes  of  heavy  duty  farming, 
hauling,  logging,  lumbering,  road  building,  mining,  etc. 

Because  of  ease  of  operation,  accessibility,  36  antifriction 
bearings,  all  track— no  front  wheel,  no  bolts  or  chains— all  gear 

driven,  ability  to  turn  in  own  length, 
manganese  steel  tracks,  working  parts 
completely  housed,  non-lubri- 
cated rocker  joint  in  track,  etc. 

Catalog  and  full  information 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

C  L  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO 

San  Leandro,  California 
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I'm  going 
where  the  work 
ain't  so  hard" 


THERE  is  one  milker  that  never 
leaves  you  in  the  lurch — never  quits 
— never  is  tired,  cross  or  uncertain  and 
that  can  be  depended  on  to  handle  the 
milking  to  perfection  day  in  and  day  out, 
year  after  year.    It's  an  Empire  ! 

There  have  been  plenty  of  milkers  de- 
signed that  looked  well  on  paper  but  the 
beauty  of  the  Empire  is 
— it  works  f  The  proof 
of  this  assertion  can  be 
found  in  every  import- 
ant dairy  section  of  the 
country  where  for  the 
last  five  years  Empires 


have  been  used  in  everincreasing  numbers. 
Over  a  million  cows  are  milked  daily  with 
Empires  and  if  they  could  talk  they'd  tell 
you  that  they  like  its  gentle,  uniform  ac- 
tion as  well  as  their  owners  like  the  prof- 
its it  enables  them  to  make  by  cutting 
down  the  time  and  cost  of  milking  and 
making  them  independent  of  the  hired 
help  problem. 

Why  be  without  this  great  aid  to  prof- 
itable dairying  that  many  users  tell  us 
pays  for  itself  in  a  few  months'  time  ?  There 
is  an  Empire  dealer  near  you.  Visit  him  or 
write  us  for  Catalog  10-M 


nil?  Coat 
of   Ann."    of  the 
trading     line  of 
Dairy  Machinery — 
EMl'lKE. 


The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield.N.J. 


Chicago,  SrracaK,  S*o  Fraociwro 
ud  Toronto,  Canada 


Alto  manufacturers  of  The  Separator 
with  The  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Ml  PI  R 

MILKING  MACHINES 


35  Registered  Herefords  for  Sale 

My  business  demands  that  I  discontinue  farming.  My  carefully  selected 
breeding  herd  is  offered  very  cheap,  for  immediate  sale.  This  herd  includes: 

TWO-TEAR-OLD  HERD  BULL  by  Harris  Standard  II. 
12  TOP  BREEDING  COWS — 8  excellent  calves  at  foot, 

4  to  calve  soon. 
11  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS— 9  will  be  breeding  age 

this  simmer. 
3  YEARLING  BULLS,  excellently  bred. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  sales  and  bid  against  me  know  that  my  herd 
has  been  chosen  from  the  best.   Write  me,  or  come  and  see  the  herd  and 
get  a  chance  at  real  stock  at  very  low  prices. 

BEINJ.  QUIGLeVs    -    Linne,  Cal. 

(8  miles  east  of  Paso  Bobles.) 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  carry  the  herd  here,  on  excellent  feed,  until  fall  if  desired. 


MR.  FARMER 


rhe  thick-fleshed,  pood-milking:  Shorthorn  cow  is  the  kind  that 
will  make  the  surest  and  best  return  on  your  farm.  Her  steers 
will  top  the  market  and  so  will  she  when  it  is  time  to  turn  her 

for  beef. 

It  nays  to  grow  Shorthorns.    Purebreds  pay  the  best. 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

13  nEXTKK  PARK  AVE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

ASK  FOR  J. ITER  ATI  "HE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup    Herd    offers   service   bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding-.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

B.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out  North   First  Street. 


FOR  SALE 

Two-Year-old 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 

In  fine  condition  and  a  splendid  individual 
of  popular  blood  lines. 

H.  G.  SQUIBB 

Geyservllle,  California 


Co-operation  by  Cheese  Makers 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, working  with  the  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Markets  (this  is  good 
authority,  is  it  not?)  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  operations  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers'  Federa- 
tion and  has  published  its  findings. 

This  report  ought  to  make  interest- 
ing reading  for  all  dairymen,  but  es- 
pecially for  two  classes:  First,  those 
organized  dairymen  who  believe  in 
and  practice  co-operative  manufac- 
ture, but  who  manifest  great  timidity 
or  reluctance  when  it  comes  to  the 
most  vital  step  of  all — co-operative 
selling.  And  second,  those  dairymen 
most  familiar  with  cheese-making, 
who  will  accept  a  price  for  whole  milk 
testing  4  per  cent,  based  on  the  San 
Francisco  cheese  quotation  less  10  per 
cent,  when  there  is  within  reach  a 
co-operative  factory  that  may  be 
linked  up  as  are  the  Wisconsin  fac- 
tories. To  these  two  classes  of  dairy- 
men the  above-mentioned  report  is 
most  earnestly  commended. 

The  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers' 
Federation  is  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential co-operative  association  in 
that  State.  It  has  about  3,000  farmer 
members  with  120  co-operating  fac- 
tories. Last  year  they  received  for 
sale  14,093,021  pounds  of  cheese,  the 
net  sales  amounting  to  $4,306,599.08, 
and  this  large  volume  of  business  was 
handled  without  the  loss  of  one  cent 
through  bad  debts. 

Standardised  Product. 

Please  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  raw  material  product  on  3,000 
farms  and  manufactured  in  120  dif- 
ferent factories  is  successfully  graded 
and  standardized  by  this  co-operative 
selling  agency.  Sometimes  you  hear 
it  said  that  the  product  from  factories 
scattered  over  a  State  cannot  be 
standardized  so  as  to  be  sold  by  one 
agency  under  one  uniform  brand.  The 
answer  is  that  may  be  it  cannot  be 
done,  but  it  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  in  Denmark,  New  ealand,  Can- 
ada, and  Wisconsin.  And  dairymen 
generally  would  better  waken  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  got  to  be  done  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  that  shortly,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  yield  our  market  for  the  high- 
est grades  of  dairy  products  to  those 
dairymen  in  other  regions  who  have 
carried  co-operation  to  its  only  sane 
conclusion. 

The  Cost  of  Selling. 

The  marketing  expense  is  so  ex- 
tremely small  that  to  avoid  any  ques- 
tion of  veracity  on  my  part  I  quote 
directly  from  the  report:  "A  few  com- 
parisons will  make  plain  how  low  the 
selling  cost  actually  is.  In  1912,  be- 
fore the  Federation  wal  completed, 
private  cheese  dealers  took  a  margin 
which  amounted  to  from  4.7  cents  to 
9.3  cents  on  each  dollar's  worth  of 
cheese  marketed.  Today  the  Federa- 
tion has  an  operating  cost  of  only  1.4 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  cheese  sales." 
Now,  then,  the  difference  between  4.7 
to  9.3  cents  on  each  dollar's  worth  of 
cheese  sold  and  1.4  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar's worth  represents  just  so  much 
more  money  going  back  into  the  pro- 
ducers' pockets  because  they  have 
been  wise  enough  to  build  up  and 
maintain  this  co-operative  selling 
agency.  Nor  is  this  all  the  gain,  for 
the  quality  of  co-operatively  made 
cheese  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
point  and  the  selling  agency  has  be- 
come so  efficient  that  much  of  the 
product  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
that  of  the  Plymouth  Board  which 
furnishes  the  basis  of  Bales. 

Study  These  Figures. 
During  1919  the  Federation,  which 
is  the  co-operative  selling  agency,  paid 
direct  to  the  factories  97.7  cents  for 
every  dollar  that  it  took  in  from  the 
sale  of  cheese.  The  remaining  2.3 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales  was  de- 
voted to  three  uses,  all  of  which  were 
to  the  direct  advantage  of  the  farmer 
members: 

(1)  The  freight  from  factory  to  Fed- 
eration warehouse  took  0.4  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales. 

(2)  The  actual  operating  expenses 
of  the  Federation   took   another  1.4 


cents  per  dollar  of  sales.  It  will 
admitted  that  this  is  one  mighty  fin 
showing  and  would  be  exceeding! 
hard  to  duplicate. 

(3)  Not  all  the  gross  margin  ke 
for  operating  expenses  was  used  and 
about  %  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales 
went  back  to  the  factories  for  pay- 
ment to  the  members. 

Reasons  for  Low  Selling  Costs. 

The  University  report  mentions  two 
reasons    for    the    splendid  result 
achieved: 

"First,  the  management  is  unusual 
well  informed  and  actively  operatin 
in  the  interests  of  the  Federation  and 
its  members."   Next  to  the  Californi 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  Feder; 
tion  has  the  lowest  operating  costs 
any  co-operative  association   in  thJ 
United  States.    No  wonder  the  repor 
highly  commends  the  management. 

"Second,  the  farmers  have  desire 
to  market  their  cheese  through  th 
Federation  in  rapidly  increasing  quan- 
ties.  That  they  have  been  informed 
and  inspired  to  support  the  Federa 
tion  is  at  once  a  compliment  and 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Krumley's  devot 
leadership .  and  untiring  efforts  t 
make  it  possible  for  Wisconsin  far 
mers  independently  to  put  their  own 
cheese  on  the  markets  of  the  Unit 
States." 

Where  Arc  ay,-: 

Right  now  the  State  Federation  o 
California's  organized  dairymen  i 
moving  for  the  co-operative  selling 
the  product.  This  is  the  logical  cul 
mination  of  co-operation.  It  is  vital 
and  essential  to  success.  What  shal" 
it  profit  the  dairyman  to  co-opera  tivel 
produce  and  manufacture  if  the  mid' 
dleman  is  left  to  do  the  selling? 

Haven't  we  available  as  intelligent 
and  elevated  leadership  as  Wisconsin? 
Are  not  our  dairymen,  as  a  class,  as 
intelligent  and  wide-awake  as  Wis- 
consin dairymen.  Have  we  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  co-operation — the  spirit 
that  will  enable  us  to  look  at  our 
problem,  not  as  local,  but  as  State- 
wide?. If  these  questions  are  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  can  you  see 
any  reason  why  California  dairy  co- 
operation may  not  score  the  same  suc-'^ 
cess  Wisconsin  has  achieved?  . 

The  elimination  of  one  million 
prairie  dogs  and  increasing  the  range 
feed  at  least  35  per  cent  is  the  result 
of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Chiracahua  Cattle  Company  of  Arizona 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  that  State.  A  campaign  of  poison 
bait  distribution  extending  over  about 
8  weeks  and  the  employment  of  6  to  12 
men  was  necessary  to  produce  such 
results. 


_  Little  Sweetheart  2d,  owned  at 
Ormondale  Ranch,  a  full  sister  ol 
Little  Sweetheart,  the  International 
Grand  Champion  female  in  1919,  Is 
coming  along  in  great  shape  and 
promises  to  rival  her  sister's  triumph- 
ant showing  of  last  year.  They  also 
have  2  young  bulls  sired  by  Hallwood 
Villager  that  promise  well.  Both  are 
excellent  and  both  may  make  show 
bulls. 


Jay  Dobbin  of  Wallowa  County. 
Oregon,  fed  sunflower  silage  to  ewes 
the  past  winter  so  successfully  that 
he  will  plant  24  acres  this  spring. 
He  considers  it  an  excellent  feed  for 
breeding  ewes. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

HERD  SIRES 

BOQUHAN   GUINEA   STAMP,   the  great 

imported  Young  Broadhooks  bull. 
GOLDEN    GOODS    JR.,    sire    of  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART.  Grand  Champion  Inter- 
national Show.  Chicago.  1810. 

Hulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  sale. 


james  McDonnell. 
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California  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  a 
competition  that  will  be  of  direct  in- 
terest to  all  dairy  farmers  and 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  State. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  conduct  the 
competition  as  a  part  of  its  educa- 
tional work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  dairying  industry  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
generous  assistance  of  interested 
parties,  who  have  contributed  large 


HOW  LONG 
DOES   IT  TAKE 
TO  CLEAN 
YOUR  BARN? 


Tou  will  find  that  you  can  do  it  in 
from  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF  the  time 
it  formerly  took,  after  you  install  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTE  R 
CARRIER 

Labor  saved  and  time  saved.  No  more 
back-breaking  shoveling:  and  wheeling-  it 
out  in  small  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Litter 
Carrier  down  to  the  ground — fill  it  up 
(holds  10  bushels) — hoist  it  up  and  push 
it  out  right  over  the  manure  pit  where 
you  dump  it,  liquid  and  all,  because  it's 
WATER-TIGHT. 

Writ*  for  free  copy  of  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  together  with 
big   Illustrated   Louden  Catalog. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  SL,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles 


Sell 
More 
Milk  * 


That  the  calf  would  get.  Feed  the 
calf  AN-PO  Calf  Meal  in  water  or 
skim  milk.  Just  a  little  milk  to 
start.  You'll  be  proud  of  your 
calves,  they  are  so  well  nourished 
and  lively  when  fed  on  AN-FO  Calf 
Meal.   NO  SCOURS. 

From  feed  dealers  or 
Animal  Food  Co-  Oakland. 


CALF 
MEAL 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL UMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeder!  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CERES,  CALIFORNIA 


amounts  of  money  for  a  cash  prize 
fund,  or  will  give  registered  dairy  bull 
calves  and  silver  trophies  to  be 
awarded  as  special  prizes. 

Competition  open  to  all  cows  in  the 
State,  in  the  following  four  competing 
classes:  I.  Purebred  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys.  II.  Purebred  Holsteins. 
III.  Purebred  Ayrshires  and  Dairy 
Shorthorns.  IV.  Grade  or  common 
milk  cows.  Grade  cows  will  there- 
fore not  compete  with  purebreds,  but 
only  among  themselves. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for:  (1) 
Records  of  production  of  butterfat 
during  ten  consecutive  months  by  ten 
cows  in  a  herd  and  by  individual 
cows;  (2)  For  the  highest  monthly 
production  by  single  grade  cows  and 
by  five  grade  cows  in  a  herd;  (3)  For 
records  made  by  herds  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  a  cow-testing  association. 

Prizes:  The  cash  prize  fund  so  far 
subscribed  to  be  distributed  amounts 
to  $3,825  in  all,  which  will  be  awarded 
in  32  different  prizes  ranging  from  $25 
to  $300  each.  Ten  special  prizes,  val- 
ued at  nearly  $2,000,  will  be  awarded, 
viz.,  3  purebred  dairy  bull  calves  and 
6  silver  trophies  and  two  gold  medals. 
Cash  prizes  aggregating  about  $1000  in 
value  and  nearly  all  the  special  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  records  of  pro- 
duction made  by  grade  only. 

Determining  the  Production  of 
Cows:  The  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  by  the  cows  in  the  competi- 
tion will  be  determined  by  the  system 
of  semi-official  testing  of  dairy  cows. 
Supervisors  of  dairy  tests  employed 
by  the  college  will  each  month  make 
two-day  tests  of  the  cows  entered  and 
certify  to  their  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  for  this  period.  In  the  case 
of  grade  herds,  tests  of  one  day's  du- 
ration only  are  required.  Tests  for 
members  of  cow-testing  associations 
are  made  by  the  association  tester,  ex- 
cept twice  during  the  record  period, 
when  supervisors  of  dairy  tests  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  college  will 
conduct  the  tests. 

Expenses:  The  two-day  tests  cost 
$10.00  each,  and  the  one-day  tests 
$7.50  each,  making  the  total  expenses 
for  the  ten-month  testing  period  $100 
for  two-day  and  $75  for  one-day  tests. 
These  amounts  are  the  only  direct  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  competi- 
tion; in  addition,  farmers  provide 
room  and  board  for  supervisors  while 
on  duty,  and  transportation  to  and 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station  or 
ranch  Where  tests  are  conducted. 
Herds  owned  by  members  of  a  cow- 
testing  association  may  be  tested  at 
an  extra  expense  of  $15.00  for  the  en- 
tire record  period. 

Maximum  Number  of  Cows  That 
May  Be  Tested  at  a  Time.  —  When 
milked  twice  a  day,  fifteen  cows; 
three  times  a  day,  ten  cows;  and  four 
times  a  day,  eight  cows. 

The  competition  will  commence 
September  1,  1920,  and  will  close  Jan- 
uary 31,  1922.  Entries  will  close 
April  1,  1921.  Entry  blanks  and  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  com- 
petition may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Professor  F.  W.  Woll,  Superintendent 
of  Dairy  Tests,  University  Farm,  Da- 
vis, California. 

COCOANUT  MEAL. 

The  News  Letter  mentions  the  co- 
coanut  meal  in,  its  article  merely  as  a 
by-product  of  the  copra  crushing  in- 
dustry, which  was  taken  up  in  the 
United  States  as  an  emergency  prop- 
sition  during  the  war,  and  mentions 
this  substance  as  one  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  a  continuation  of  the 
production  of  cocoanut  oil.  Of  this 
there  is  no  question  from  the  live- 
stock growers'  standpoint  if  it  is  sold 
at  anywhere  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  handled. 


Milk  Goats. — What  kind  of  goats 
are  the  best  milkers?  How  much  do 
they  give,  and  where  can  they  be 
bought!— B.  E.  S.,  Oakdale. 

The  Toggenburgs,  Saanens  and  An- 
glo-Nubians are  the  most  popular 
breeds  of  milk  goats  in  this  country 
at  present.  They  give  from  2  to  6 
quarts  of  milk  daily.— Livestock  Ed- 
itor. 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 

— the  road  to  profitable  dairying 


A  De  Laval  Milker 
is  a  short-cut  to  profitable  dairy- 
ing, because  it  makes  possible  the 
production  of  more  milk  at  less  cost 

One  man  with  the  De  Laval  Milker  can  do  the 
work  of  three  hand  milkers,  and  the  work  is  easy 
and  pleasant.  Besides  the  saving  in  labor,  the 
gentle  and  regular  process  of  De  Laval  milking 
and  the  alternate  action,  cause  the  cows  to  give 
down  their  milk  quickly  and  freely,  which  usu- 
ally means  increased  production. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  the  highest,  because 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  simple  and  sanitary  in  con- 
struction, and  easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean.  It  is 
used  on  many  farms  producing  certified  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine.  Its  simplicity  and  durability 
are  insurance  against  annoying  and  expensive 
delays,  and  repair  costs. 

The  De  Laval  Company's  well-known  reputa- 
tion for  service  is  an  additional  insurance  of  last- 
ing satisfaction  to  users  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog-,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  HAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SALINAS  VALLEY  APARADISE  FOR  THE  PUREBRED 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


If  any  one  expects  an  account  of 
beautiful  herds  of  "lowing  kine," 
flocks  of  sheep — the  animals  with  the 
"golden  hoof" — great  numbers  of  fat- 
tening swine,  and  descriptions  of 
cattle  on  a  "thousand  hills,"  they  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  This  is 
a  writing  of  prophecy  rather  than 
fact.  It  is  not  of  what  really  exists, 
but  of  what  may  come  into  existence 
(we  are  moved  to  say,  ought  to  exist) 
that  we  are  about  to  write. 

Rich  in  Natural  Advantages, 
It  is  not  possible  to  find  another 
valley,  large  or  small,  in  California 
where  there  are  so  many  natural  ad 
vantages  for  growing  purebred  live 
stock  that  has  less  of  these  much-to 
be-desired  animals  in  them.    It  is 
true  that  in  nearly  all  cases  a  de- 
mand has  to  be  created  for  a  thing  be- 
fore it  will  be  produced;  and  this  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  the  kind  of 
animals  in  this  region,  whether  milk, 
wool,  or  meat  producers,  that  please 
the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  and  fill  his 
coffers  as  well. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil 
extending  from  the  blue  waters  of 
Monterey  Bay  southward  some  75 
miles  or  more,  lying  between  the  Gabi 
lan  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
timbered  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  on 
the  west,  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
tempered  by  trade  winds  that  elimi- 
nate the  disagreeable  extreme — we 
have  a  paradise — a  Utopia,  we  might 
say — for  raising  purebred  stock. 
Not  All  Climate. 
It  has  been  said  that  "it  is  not  pos 
sible  to  live  on  climate  alone,"  but 
here  it  is  not  necessary.  Small 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
grow  to  perfection  without  irrigation, 
the  winter  rainfall  being  sufficient  to 
produce  excellent  crops.  If  the  pre- 
cipitation during  the  cooler  months 
should  be  short,  the  fogs  of  spring 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  and 
supply  the  lack. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclos- 
ing the  valley  are  covered  with  excel- 
lent feed  for  large  herds  of  range 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  mostly  devoted  to  cattle 
range,  although  some  of  the  steeper 
slopes  might  profitably  be  devoted  to 
the  Angora  goat  industry  in  the  future. 

The  small  grains  and  natural 
grasses  are  not  the  only  resources 
for  the  profitable  production  of  live- 
stock, as  in  addition  almost  anything 
can  be  grown  by  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
The  Spreckels'  interests  have  one  of 
their  large  beet  sugar  factories  located 
near  the  city  of  Salinas  and  grow  a 
large  acreage  each  year  on  their  own 
land  and  on  leased  holdings  as  well. 
The  irrigation  water  is  furnished  by 
pumps  with  a  lift  that  makes  for 
economical  production. 

Sugar  of  itself,  especially  at  pres- 
ent prices,  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  line  of  provender  for  livestock,  but 
some  of  the  by-products  are  used  ex- 
tensively, such  as  dried  beet  pulp  and 
beet  molasses.  Beet  tops  also  are 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  worth 
much  more  than  In  the  past,  when  the 
only  use  made  of  them  was  to  turn 
cattle  on  the  beet  fields  after  harvest 
and  allow  them  to  gather  what  they 
could.  Later  methods  of  using  the 
tops  is  to  put  them  in  silos  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  Temoved 
from  the  roots.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  handling  them  in  this 
way. 

Immense  Yields  of  Stock  Beets. 
Not  only  have  we  these  by-products, 
but  also  the  demonstration  that 
stock-beets  and  other  root-crops  could 
be  grown  if  it  were  found  desirable. 
Immense  yields  of  some  of  the  stock- 
beets  are  produced  on  lands  not  one 
whit  better  than  those  found  in  the 
Salinas  valley  from  "the  Bay"  on  the 
north  to  Bradley  on  the  south.  Car- 
rots also  can  be  grown  and  would 
produce  a  large  tonnage  of  a  root  that, 
while  not  as  sweet  as  the  beet,  is  es- 
pecially well  liked  by  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses.  The  root  crops  as  feeds 
for  livestock  are  not  popular,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  to 


grow  them  successfully.  They  are 
generally  left  tp  the  small  farm  spe- 
cialist and  the  Asiatics.  However,  the 
grower  of  purebred  livestock,  the 
dairyman  that  wants  a  big  record  for 
his  cows,  the  sheepman  wishing  to  win 
the  purple  ribbons,  and  the  horse 
breeder  wanting  an  extra  sheen  in  the 
coat  of  his  horses,  may  raise,  with 
satisfaction,  at  least,  some  carrots 
for  their  animals.  The  Californian  is 
not  hampered  with  the  freezing 
weather  that  has  tended  to  make  the 
root-crop  unpopular  in  the  colder  cli- 
mates. 

The  Coming  of  the  Silo. 

Another  thing  that  has  tended 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  root- 
crop  as  a  factor  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry is  the  great  amount  of  green 
succulent  feed  furnished  through  the 
medium  of  the  silo  and  the  crops  that 
thereby  may  be  converted  into  succu- 
lent, palatable  and  nutritious  stock- 
feeds.  The  Salinas  valley  can  surely 
grow  them  to  practical  perfection,  and 
when  this  little  agricultural  kingdom 
comes  into  its  own  through  the  rais- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  purebred 
livestock  and  the  use  of  more  inten- 
sive methods,  then  indeed  will  Pros- 
perity and  Riches  cease  look-ins  for  a 
hqme,  because  they  will  have  found  a 
congenial  and  permanent  location. 

Just  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place 
regar3ing  the  possibilities  of  raising 
Indian  corn  in  this  region  as  a  forage 
crop.  It  can,  without  question,  be 
grown  successfully  for  grain  or  use 
in  the  silo.  The  land  and  moisture 
are  there,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
studying  conditions  and  seeking  meth- 
ods adapted  to  them.  In  the  great  so- 
called  "corn  belt"  of  the  United  States, 
where  this  cereal  is  grown  to  per- 
fection, rich  land  with  plenty  of  rain- 
fall, from  planting  time  up  to  within 
a  month  of  maturity,  is  considered  ab- 
solutely essential  to  maximum  growth. 
In  the  upper  Santa  Clara  valley  a 
rancher  who  has  grown  corn  of  the 
dent  variety  for  years  would  rather 
not  have  any  rainfall  whatever  after 
his  corn  is  planted,  provided  there 
has  been  the  usual  amount  of  precipi- 
tation during  the  winter.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  raising  big  crops 
even  for  a  corn-belt  farmer. 

Corn  Succeeds  as  a  Second  Crop. 
In  the  great  valleys  of  the  interior, 
even  with  irrigation,  the  high  temper- 
ature and  dry  air  seem  to  take  the 
life  out  of  the  corn  tassels  before  the 
silk  of  the  ear  is  ready  for  pollina- 
tion with  a  consequent  yield  of  ears 
that  are  lacking  in  proper  filling  out 
with  grain.  Such  results  would 
rarely  obtain  in  the  Salinas  valley. 
With  irrigation,  which  is  possible 
there,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  second 
crop  after  small  grain  even,  although 
if  this  practice  is  followed  some  pro- 
vision for  keeping  up  the  fertility 
must  be  made. 

The  one  "best  bet"  has  as  yet  not 
been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  fur- 
ther exploitation  of  the  purebred  live- 
stock industry  in  this  locality,  and 
that  is  alfalfa.  This  great  legume,  un- 
equalled in  its  class,  is  grown  on  many 
ranches  devoted  to  dairying  in  various 
parts  of  the  valley.  The  demonstra- 
tion has  been  made  in  this  respect 
here,  and  while  not  quite  as  many  cut- 
tings may  be  obtained  as  in  such  lo- 
calities as  the  Imperial  Valley  or  the 
Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  other 
conditions  more  than  make  up  for  the 
slightly  lessened  tonnage. 

It  can  be  deduced  from  the  above 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
people  who  are  now  living  in  this  sec- 
tion, or  who  may  go  there,  of  being 
able  to  grow  and  develop  any  kind  of 
purebred  livestock  in  successful  com- 
petition with  any  other  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

Then,  too,  the  demonstration  has 
been  made  in  a  very  practical  way  in 
arious  localities,  as  Gonzales,  Sole- 
dad,  and  King  City,  along  the  lines  of 
dairy  husbandry.  It  has  been  so  great 
success,  the  alfalfa  and  other  feeds 
growing  so  easily  and  profusely,  with 
a  consequent  plentiful  milk  flow  from 


the  cows,  that  really  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  weeding  out  the 
low-producing  animals  from  the  prof- 
itable ones  in  the  herds.  A  move- 
ment along  this  line  has  recently  been 
started  in  forming  a  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation and  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  valley  at  heart  should 
get  behind  the  proposition  and  boost 
for  all  they  are  worth.  a 

It  would  not  be  just  to  write  an 
article  of  this  kind,  and  having  cog- 
nizance of  certain  facts  about  the  de- 
velopment of  a  region,  to  abstain  from 
mentioning  them.  One  of  the  pioneers, 
the  late  David  Jacks  of  Monterey,  came 
into  possession  of  70,000  acres  of  this 
great  valley,  and  developed  a  grain 
and  stock  ranch  or  system  of  ranches. 
The  greater  and  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  this  holding  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Jacks'  heirs. 
David  Jacks  a  Pioneer  in  Purebreds. 

Right  here  we  want  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jacks,  even  in  the  earlier  experiences 
In  the  cattle  business,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  purebred, 
and  as  early  as  1883  bought  some 
Herefords  that  had  been  shipped  from 
England  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
reshipped  from  those  islands  to  Cali- 
fornia. These  animals  were  regis- 
tered, but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
keeping  the  offspring  on  the  herd 
book.  In  1892  Mr.  Jacks  made  an- 
other importation  direct  from  Eng- 
land of  two  Hereford  bulls  and  two 
bred  cows  with  the  stipulation  that 
these  animals  must  be  good  enough 
to  win  in  any  classes  in  which  they 
might  be  shown.  In  1913  the  Here- 
fords on  the  Jacks'  holdings  were  dis- 
posed of  and  no  more,  beef  cattle  have 
been  kept  there  until  recently. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  Romie  C.  Jacks, 
son  of  David  Jacks,  having  come  into 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  original 
holding  known  as  the  Chualar  Ranch, 
consisting  approximately  of  16,000 
acres  of  farming  land,  determined  to 
establish  a  herd  of  purebred  Here- 
fords of  the  finest  individuality  and 
breeding. 

As  to  how  successful  Mr.  Jacks  has 
been  in  his  efforts  along  the  lines 
mentioned,  it  only  needs  a  trip  to 
Chualar  and  an  inspection  of  the  ani- 
mals assembled  to  convince  any  one 
that  the  right  start  has  been  made.  It 
might  almost  be  said  the  task  was 
complete,  only  no  real  breeder  of  live- 
stock ever  considers  that  he-  has  fin- 
ished his  job,  as  he  is  always  looking 
for  something  a  little  better. 

Just  how  or  when  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Jacks  at  present  to  go 
to  improve  his  acquisitions  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  To  begin  with,  he 
has  started  with  much  of  his  founda- 
tion stock  on  the  female  side  of  Anx- 
iety blood.  Cows  of  Gudgell  &  Simp- 
son breeding,  and  from  the  herds  of 
Robert  H.  Hazlett,  E.  E.  Mack,  O.  F. 
Wilson  &  Sons,  B.  T.  Bartlett.  E.  H. 
Taylor,  E.  M.  Cassaday,  and  W.  N. 
Blaney  were  selected.  Care  was  taken 
In  choosing  the  individuals,  but  the 
above  blood  lines  were  not  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  Purebred  Indlvidtaals. 
In  looking  over  the  females  four 
yearling  heifers  were  noted  that  were 
exceptionally  pleasing,  with  Ruth 
Domino,  the  grand  champion  female 
Hereford  at  Denver  last  winter,  at  the 
head.  However,  her  mate,  Belle 
Grove,  is  a  mighty  good  one.  She  has 
not  quite  the  finish  of  Ruth,  but  is 
very*  smooth  and  is  a  "comer."  This 
is  only  a  hint  of  what  can  be  seen  in 
the  female  line  at  Chualar. 

Imp.  Crimean  may  be  called  the 
senior  herd  sire  and  will  put  sub- 
stance and  bone  into  his  calves  as 
well  as  style. 

The  youngster,  Woodford  34th,  that 
was  first  junior  calf  at  the  Interna- 
tional in  1918,  is  a  fellow  that  has 
arrived  so  far  as  conformation  goes. 
He  is  hard  to  beat.  His  dam  Madrona 
was  grand  champion  female  three 
years  in  succession  at  the  Royal  in 
Kansas  City. 

Gay  Disturber,  sired  by  Gay  Lad 
9th,  is  another  sire  that  is  developed 
and  will  leave  his  impress  as  a  sire. 


Space  forbids  further  detail  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  no  idle  prophecy  to 
say  that  this  aggregation  for  years  to 
come  will  be  counted  one  of  the  lead- 
ing herds  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr. 
Jacks  knows  Herefords — was  brought 
up  with  them  in  fact,  and  with  such 
an  able  lieutenant  as  Jimmy  Price 
to  care  for  and  assist  in  keeping  the 
herd  at  its  already  high  level,  much 
pleasure  and  benefit  must  accrue 
therefrom,  both  to  himself  and  lovers 
of  good  cattle  in  California. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

A.  H.  BIBEN8,  President 
E.  M.  MORBOW,  Secretary 

Modesto,  Calif. 


"ORMSBY" 

Means  Quality  and  Production. 

Get  a  young  ball  sired  by 
King    Korndyke    Hengerreld   Ormsby  7th 

KOUNIAS  REG.  STOCK  FARM 

Waterford  Road, 
P.   O.   Box  296#  Modesto 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

AVaterford  Road,  Modesto 

REGISTERED  HOLSTE1X-FKIES1ANS 
Prize-winners  at  all  Shows. 
Inspection   Invited  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

Patterson 

THE   CHAMPION    SHOW  HERD 
The  herd  of  high  records. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Visitors  Welcome. 


WALTER  K.  ADAMS, 

Bte.  1,  Box  245,  Modesto 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
AND  rOLAND-CniNAS 


A.  M.  BIBENS 

Modesto, 

RRKKDKR  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Some  fine  young  bolls  for  sale. 


BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  SEGIS  DUTCH  ORMSBY 

My  32-lb.  Herd  Sire 
Out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


,10H>  SAXEB, 


Modesto,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CORNWELL 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Prescott  Road,  1  mile  from  Highway 

If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  best 
Holflteins  In  the  State,  visit  my  herd. 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


LONOAK  STOCK  FARM 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS 

Watch  for  announcement  of  Dispersal  Sale 
next  month. 
A.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BULLS 

From  High-Testing  Dams 
E.  PETEBPOSTIN 


Route  1,  Box  235, 


Uughson,  Cal. 


Remedies  for 
COW  CLEANING, 
BBEEDING  and  ABOBTION 

Scorning  Calves,  Hog  Cholera 
An  Insect  Destroyer 
A  Poultry  Food 

LAMBERT  STOCK 
REMEDIES  COMPANY 


A.  M.  Blbens, 
President 
FACTORY: 


H.  V.  Brldgford, 
Vice-President 

MODESTO,  CAL. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK   SALES  DATES. 


Hol- 


June  17 — C.  W.  Anderson,  Burbank, 
steins. 

July  21 — Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres.  Duroc-Jerseys. 

jnjy  — . — Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park. 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshires. 

July  — . — Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys. 

July  — . — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita,  Duroc 
Jerseys. 

July  — . — Ortega-Underhill  Rancho,  Santa 
Barbara.  Hampshires. 

August  21  —  Merced  Co.,  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Sept.  27  —  McCarty-Shinn-Blliott,  Tulare. 
Poland-CJhinas. 

The  Dairy. 

When  having  cattle  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis be  certain  that  everything 
is  tested,  including  heifers  and  dry 
cows  on  pasture. 

During  a  recent  warm  wave  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  milk  factory 
in  that  locality  returned  15,000  lbs. 
of  milk  to  its  patrons  because  it  was 
sour. 

The  Farm  Advisor  in  Monterey 
County  is  working  hard  to  organize  a 
cow-testing  association.  At  last  re- 
ports he  had  600  cows  signed  up  and 
needs  400  more. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau cow  testing  association  has  35,- 
000  cows  on  its  list  with  not  one  grade 
or  scrub  bull  at  the  head  of  a  herd. 
A  good  example. 

On  May  1st,  1920,  there  were  ten 
million  pounds  more  American  cheese 
in  cold  storage  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  Butter  about  two 
million  pounds  less. 

The  Keep  On  herd  of  Jerseys 
owned  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland 
will  be  sold  at  auction  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, it  is  said.  The  sale  is  to  be 
held  at  some  point  in  Oregon. 

A  purebred  bull  sale  is  scheduled 
for  September  18th  at  Petaluma. 
Breeders  of  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and 
Ayrshires  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  consigning  to  this  auction. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
completion  of  the  merger  to  include 
the  six  counties  in  the  organization. 

A  tax  of  1-24  of  one  cent  per  quart 
on  all  milk  marketed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  July  2nd  next  was  pro- 
posed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco County. 

Frank  Helm,  the  owner  of  the 
Grand  Central  Dairy  Farm  at  Fresno, 
has  sold  this  well  known  place  to 
John  Bidegary,  banker  and  sheepman 
of  the  same  place.  The  consideration 
was  $130,000  for  135  acres. 

The  top  cow  Imp.  Prospect's  Rose 
Des  Howards  at  the  third  Guernsey 
Combination  sale  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
at  Midlothian,  111.,  May  13th,  brought 
$17,700.  Sixty-three  head  averaged 
$1,964  each.  • 

Live  Oak  (Sutter  County)  claims 
the  largest  purebred  dairy  calf  club  in 
the  state.  Members  of  the  club  own 
22  Holstein  calves  which  were  recent- 
ly purchased  from  J.  M.  Henderson, 
and  have  launched  upon  a  five 
months'  feeding  contest. 

The  public  sale  of  dairy  stock,  etc., 
including:  a  few  head  registered  Hol- 
steins, at  the  Chas.  Kelley  Ranch, 
Lodi,  on  May  18th  was  very  success- 
ful, with  the  total  receipts  reaching 
$26,000.  Most  of  the  purebred  Hol- 
steins went  to  Lewis  &  Huston  of  Mo- 
desto. Clark,  Hunter  &  Clark  cried 
the  sale. 

The  Holstein  heifer,  Heilo  Pontiac, 
a  Jr.  3-year-old,  at  the  Jane  Garden 
Farm,  Sacramento,  has  just  pro: 
duced  27.4  lbs.  butter  from  728.2  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days.  She  will  be  kept  on 
test  throughout  the  year.  She  is  in 
second  place  in  the  state  and  fourth 
in  the  United  States  in  milk  produc- 
tion for  that  period. 

At  the  43rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in 
Chicago  on  May  12th,  the  secretary's 


report  showed  an  18.8  per  cent  in 
crease  in  registrations  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  past  over  the  one  im 
mediately  previous.  A  gain  of  74.2 
per  cent  in  number  of  cows  on  official 
test  for  production  over  that  of  a 
year  ago  was  also  shown. 

An  association  known  as  the  Ore 
gon  Dairymen's  League,  a  proposed 
non-profit  organization  to  encourage 
the  production  and  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  its  by-products,  is 
in  process  of  development.  A  mem- 
bership of  75  per  cent  of  the  dairy- 
men of  the  state  must  be  obtained  by 
July  1st  or  the  plan  will  be  given  up. 
An  initial  fee  of  $10  is  required  of 
each  subscriber  to  pay  organization 
expenses. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  embargo  on  breeding  swine 
weighing  200  lbs.  or  over  has  been 
lifted  by  the  American  Railway  Ex- 
press and  hogs  of  any  weight  may 
now  be  shipped  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Carlton  Hardy,  manager  of  the 
swine  department  at  Anchorage 
Farms,  Orland,  where  blue  ribbon 
Berkshires  are  bred,  was  in  the 
city'  recently.  He  reports  an  aver- 
age of  9  pigs  farrowed  this  spring. 

Six  hundred  pounds  in  weight  at 
one  year  of  age  in  ordinary  flesh. 
This  is  the  size  of  the  Duroc-Jersey 
boar.  Jacks  Cherry  Vick,  selected  by 
Fred  Devore  in  the  east  for  J.  C. 
Craig,  owner  of  the  Craig  Ranch  at 
Owensmouth. 

V.  F.  Dolcini,  proprietor  of  June 
Acres  Farm  at  Davis,  where  Duruc 
Jerseys  grow  to  perfection,  reports 
business  good.  When  seen  Mr.  Dol- 
cini was  shipping  two  boars  sired  by 
Model  Col.  to  C.  Signorelli  of  Guada- 
lupe. Another  sired  by  a  son  of 
Great  Wonder  was  sold  to  Lincoln 
White  of  Sacramento. 

Glenn  County,  California,  is  said 
to  have  more  noted  Berkshire  herds 
within  its  borders  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States.  The 
herds  are  owned  by  the  following 
farms  or  ranches:  Anchorage  Farms, 
Orland:  Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte 
City;  Glenn-Orr  Ranch,  Glenn;  Mills' 
Berkshire  Farm,  Hamilton  City; 
Monroeville  Orchards;  Packer  Bend 
Ranch,  Willows. 

A  Poland  China  breeding  establish- 
ment that  has  been  in  ezistence  only 
about  a  year  now  has  about  75  head 
of  purebred  Poland  China  porkers  as 
a  starter.  New  buildings  throughout, 
80  acres  of  level  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley land,  the  boar  Regulator  sired  by 
Liberator  as  senior  herd  sire  and  H. 
L.  Graham,  formerly  superintendent, 
of  the  swine  department  at  the  Santa 
Anita  Rancho,  as  manager  speaks 
well  for  the  development  of  a  great 
swine  raising  ranch. 


are  recent  purchasers  of  some  Here- 
fords  from  Mousel  Bros.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Neb. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Cattlemen's 
Association  is  working  on  the  pro- 
tection of  cultivated  and  range  feed 
for  their  stock  this  summer.  Fire 
fighting  crews  are  being  organized  in 
every  community  in  districts  liable  to 
be  burned  over. 

The  barns  at  the  W.  H.  Cooper 
Aberdeen-Angus  farm,  Hedrick, 
Iowa,  burned  recently  together  with 
53  head  of  registered  cattle.  The 
$36,000  bull  Enlate  was  saved  by  the 
herdsman  Jas.  Forsythe  leading  the 
noted  bull  from  the  flames. 

The  Plowman  brings  $40,000.  This 
noted  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  was  sold 
by  L.  R.  Kershaw  at  his  auction  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  to  Jno.  C.  Simpson 
of  the  same  place  on  May  14th  for 
the  above  price,  a  record  for  the 
breed. 


Beef  Cattle. 

"Sonoma,"  a  noted  Hereford  bull, 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Herd  at  Jenner,  died  recently 
In  Nicaragua  the  government  owns 
all  the  cattle  branding  irons  and  des- 
ignates what  each  cattle  raiser's 
brand  shall  be.  , 

The  Lookabaugh  Shorthorn  sale  at 
Wetonga,  Okla.,  averaged  $1,469.  The 
top  was  the  cow  Fairy  Queen  24th 
with  bull'  calf  by  her  side  going  for 
$3,600. 

J.  H.  Fulstone,  Madeline,  and  W.  U. 
Scott,  Eagleville,  recentlv  purchased 
the  Shorthorn  bulls  Imp.  Royalty  and 
Paragon  Manor  from  Paragon  Stock 
Farm,  Amherst,  Ohio- 

P.  R.  Sims  of  Elk  Grove  is  starting 
a  purebred  Shorthorn  herd.  Mr. 
Sims  has  been  a  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  many  years  and  ap- 
proves of  it  very  highly  as  £  farm 
paper. 

Chas.  Rule,  of  Duncan  Mills  and  the 
J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  Co.,  well  known 
Hereford  breeders  of  Wells,  Nevada, 


The  American  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion have  inaugurated  a  change  when 
they  created  the  office  of  "General 
Executive"  with  F.  W.  Harding  as 
first  incumbent  with  the  same  salary 
that  he  drew  as  secretary.  The 
change  was  made  necessary  due  to 
the  amount  of  executive  work  passing 
through  the  office. 

In  another  column  will  be  found 
the  display  "ad"  of  Ben  Quigley  of 
Linne  offering  his  entire  herd  of  27 
head  of  registered  Hereford  cattle  for 
sale  at  private  treaty.  Eight  or  more 
cows  have  calves  at  foot.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  purbred  herd 
at  ground  floor  prices  and  start  in  the 
business  from  the  word  "go.''  It  is 
not  shortage  of  feed  causing  this  sale 
as  the  herd  can  be  left  in  their  pres- 
ent location  until  September  if  de- 
sired. This  herd  carries  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  California,  and  has  been 
culled  until  nothing  but  the  tops  re- 
main. 


Announcement  Extraordinary 

FIRST  REDUCTION  SALE 

THE  THOMAS  BISHOP  CO.  OF  SAN  RAMON,  CALIF. 

Offers  for  sale 

700  PUREBRED  (NOT  REGISTERED)  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
with  Iambs  of  both  sexes  at  foot 

This  offering  is  from  the  famous  (International  and  Local)  San  Ramon 
Flock.   They  can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.   Ewes  can 
be  seen  on  pasture,  Sargents  Ranch,  near  Bradley,  California. 

START  A  FLOCK  AND  RAISE  TOUR  OWN  BUCKS 

Intending  buyers  should  make  application  for  further  particulars  to 
SUPT.  FRANK  RUTHERFORD  —OR—  THOS.  BISHOP  COMPANY 
Phone — Bishop  Ranch  166  Geary  Street 

San  Ramon,  Calif.  Phone — Kearny  4295 


fOR  SALE: 


24  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  EWES 
17  PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  BREEDING  EWES 
2  PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  BUCKS 
1  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK 

These  sheep  are  in  good  condition  many  of  them  have  their  lambs  with  them.    This  is 
an  ideal  farm  floek  and  is  sold  only  on  account  of  owner  going  away.    The  sheep  have 
been    sheared    and   sheared    heavy.     The    clip  is  being-  held  to  sell  with  the  sheep. 
CALL  OB  ADDRESS 


OAK  RIDGE  RANCH 


KENWOOD, 


Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


R  O  S  E  D  ALE  FARMS 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.     50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.   Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM  SHROPSHIRES 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN. 


BRED  FOR  SIZE,  WOOL  and  BONE 


CHOICE    RAM    AND    EWE  LAMBS 


Delivery  after  July  1. 


Sired  by  two  good  sons  of  Imp.  Bibby. 

Our  ewes  were  well  wintered  and  the  lambs  are  in  nice  condition. 

Our  last  year's  offering  sold  quickly. 

The  farm  is  located  on  the  M.  W.  P.  railroad  and  Highway  in  cool  Humboldt  county  in 
sight  of  the  ocean.    Drive  in  and  see  the  flock.    Will    be   glad    to    put    you  up. 


WILSON  E.  ELLIOTT 


BOX  73, 


LOLETA,  CALIF. 


ATTEND   THE   SHEEP   SALE   AT   THE   STATE  FARM 

DAVIS,  CAE.,  JUNE  24  25  192© 
Under  California  Wool  Growers'  Association. .  We  will  consign 
80  HAMPSHIRE — 50  FINE  YEARLING  EWES — 25  FINE  YEARLING  RAMS 
5  PROVEN  STUD  RAMS 
There  are  grand  champions  among1  these  rams.    Also  winners  in  the  yearling  ewes. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL, 
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Duroc- Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

BRED  SOWS 
SOWS  WITH  LITTERS 


E.  F.  PETERSEN,  Supt., 
Danville,  Cal. 
O.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


They  are  the  large  type  and  the  best  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

IIEKD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS 
Lucy   Orion's   Model  I  u.  >   Orion's  Mayflower  Twin  Oaks  Attraction 


California's  Defender 
Diablo  Orion  Model 
Defender  Colonel  70th 


(■real  Wonder  I  Am  llano 
Pathfinder's  Queen 
Prize  of  Tulare  Belle 


Lady  Defendress  70th 
and  GO  others 


WEANLIMiS,  S1.-..OM  EACH  AT  RANCH. — A  large  number  always  on  hand  to  choose 
from.      Crates,    $2.50    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    rood  condition. 
MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  le  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  (rood  mother.  .         The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For   information   relative   to   DUBOC-JEBSEY    HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

B.  R.  4,  Box  S10,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


PIGS  IS  PIGS 

Maybe  so.  but  there  is  some  difference  between  scrub  hops  at  16  cents  and  registered 
Ol'ROC  boars  at  SU'-J  per  lb.    There  is  geuine  romance  in  raisins  Durocs — but  there  is 

more  than  this. 

THESE    IS   REAL  MONET 

I  want  every  California  farmer,  whether  large  or  small,  poor  or  proud,  to  write  for 
my  plan  of  furnishing  you  with  selected  DUROC  gilts  and  sows  of  the  world's  greatest 
blood  lines,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  My  proposition  will  solve 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner — high  first  cost — inability  to  And  a  profitable 
market,  etc.  Write  for  full  details  and  make  a  start  in  the  biggest  money  business 
on  California  farms  today. 


HINTON, 


GEORGE   L.  HORINE 


CALIFORNIA 


LAMB'S  DUROCS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE,  JULY  21ST 

Stock  is  line-bred  ORION'S  CHERRY  KING,  with  PATHFINDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL 
lines  blended.    Some  good  -how  prospects  in  the  offering. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

ELMER  LAMB,  CERES,  CAL. 


DEFENDER  DUROCS 

Greenwood  Farm's  offering  unusual  values  in  Duroc-Jerseys,  sired  by 
JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR„  one  of  the  great  Duroc  Boars  of  the  West 
All  animals  we  sell  for  breeding  purposes  are  carefully  selected  for 
characteristic  Duroc  type  and  quality.    Let  us  know  what  you  need. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.,    Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


HOME  OF  $1500  SOW 

ORION'S  CRIMSON 
LADY 

J.  P.  WALKER, 


A1    |\  Best  Breeding 

"I   UUrOCS  Big  Type 


TISALIA,  ,CALIF. 


PROVEN 


POLAND-CM  I  IN  A  BOAR 

CALIFORNIA  BOB  WONDER 


A  great  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  and  a  half  brother  to  Caldwell's  Big-  Bob.  1917  National 
Swine  Show  Grand  Champion,  who  sired  Giant  Bob.  the  $3,200  1919  California  grand 
Champion.  He  is  airing  big-boned,  stretchy  pigs,  the  modern  kind.  Not  yet  two  years  old. 
t  cannot  use  him  any  longer,  and  hare  priced  him  reasonably.    Come  and  see  him. 


E.  R.  EICHNER, 


SELMA,  CALIF. 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


VEBY  FINE  QUALITY 

BIG-TYPE  DUROC-JERSEYS 

FROM  PRIZE- WINNING  STOCK. 
All  ages   for  sale   at   reasonable  prices. 
H.  6.  SQUIBB 

La  Belle  Ranch,  Geyser  vl  lie,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Purebred  Auctions  Severely  Arraigne 


To  the  Editor:  Although  general 
pork  conditions  appear  to  be  in  a 
rather  discouraging  state,  there  is  still 
a  good  demand  for  breeding  stock. 
Personally,  I  have  found  that  the  far- 
mer is  more  discriminating  than  for- 
merly and  that  he  demands  good  stock, 
where  he  used  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing that  would  produce  pigs  and 
keep  healthy.  I  have  sold  a  great 
many  more  better  class  sows  and  gilts 
in  recent  months  than  at  a  corres- 
ponding period  last  year. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  starting  farmers  in  the  pure- 
bred business  has  been  auction  sales. 
In  the  first  place  the  old  cry  of  "Come 
and  buy  at  your  own  price,"  is  the 
flimsiest  of  shams.  Any  man  with 
anything  under  his  hat  but  a  collar 
knows  that  the  prices  at  which  ani- 
mals are  sold  are  based  on  neither 
quality,  value,  or  an  understanding  of 
what  makes  the  hog  valuable  or 
worthless.  The  glibness  of  the  spieler 
and  the  bids  of  the  "set  ups"  are  gen- 
erally responsible  for  the  average  cash 
buyer  getting  stung  by  becoming  the 
owner  of  bum  stuff  that  has  been  fat- 
tened and  shined  up  until  he  thinks 
he  is  getting  a  champon.  Such  ani- 
mals generally  prove  to  be  either 
culls  or  proved  non-producers  of  prof- 
itable pigs,  and  so  another  knocker  is 
enlisted  against  registered  stock. 

I  have  never  had  a  sale,  and  do  not 
Intend  to.  I  give  every  customer  per- 
sonal attention,  and  I  give  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  that  leaves  absolutely 
no  chance  of  a  "come  back."  I  stand 
back  of  every  statement,  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  the  only  judge  as  to  whether 
he  has  gotten  full  value,  and  over,  in 
every  way. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  class 
of  men  who  are  asking  farmers  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  for  untried  pigs,  and 
thus  making  themselves  ridiculous  as 
well  as  discouraging  prospective 
breeders  and  boosters  and  giving  a 
black  eye  to  the  breed  generally. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
a  few  of  my  ideas  into  your  columns, 
I  beg  to  reamin.  Very  truly  yours, 
GEO.  L.  HORINE. 

[Our  correspondent,  who  has  made 
a  success  of  selling  his  hogs  at  pri- 
vate treaty,  arraigns  rather  severely, 
it  would  seem  to  us,  the  auction 
method  of  disposing  of  purebred 
swine.  It  is  only  too  true  that  at 
times  abuses  have  crept  into  the  pub- 
lic sales'  ring,  but  on  the  whole  the 
auction  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
registered  livestock  business  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  true  that  hogs  properly 
fitted  and  sold  under  the  hammer  by 
an  able  auctioneer  have  brought  ex- 
cellent prices  in  the  past.  Right  here 
is  where  one  abuse  is  apt  to  creep  in 
especially  when  each  of  several  rival 
breed  organizations  try  to  outstrip  the 
others  in  obtaining  the  highest  price 


on   individual   animals   of  their 
spective  kind  of  hog.    Prices  secu 
at  private  sales  have  also  been  qu 
tioned  in  the  past,  and  hogs  and  oth~ 
animals  that  were  over-fitted  or  we 
non-breeders  have  been  disposed  of 
men  who  did  not  understand  w" 
they  were  buying. 

Reputable  breeders  are  always  wil 
ing  and  ready  to  refund  money  or 
place  animals  that  are  found  to  be  d~ 
ficient  or  defective  in  any  way  rega 
less  or  whether  the  animal  was  sol 
at  a  public  sale  or  at  the  ranch  in 
course  of  every-day  business. 

Sales'  organizations  should  all  havfL 
plucking  committees  that  will  acfl 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  be  vera 
careful  to  keep  the  animals  consigned 
up  to  standard.  The  auction  oughtt 
never  to  be  a  clearing-house  for  iifl 
ferior  animals.  Much  injury  and  ad-J 
verse  comment  have  been  caused  afl 
some  public  sales  in  California  by  thei 
consignment  of  inferior,  under-fltteel 
animals  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  opJ 
posite  condition. — Livestock  Editor.]  1 

the  berkshire  itbeedebs  sell 
ho<;s. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Western  Berkshire  CongreJ 
Sale  at  ■  the  University  Farm,  Darin 
May  20th,  was  not  as  well  attended  am 
it  should  have  been  especially  whenj 
we  consider  the  very  high  class  of  the] 
offerings.  The  consignors  includes 
practically  all  the  prominent  Berk-4 
shire  breeders  in  northern  California 
and  some  from  theisouth  as  well.  1 

The  Kamehameha  School.  HonoluleJ 
H.  T.,  through  Prof.  .T.  I.  Thompson, l 
purchased  two.  One  of  these  was  thej 
extremely  smooth,  stylish  gilt.  Rin-> 
con's  Queen,  consigned  by  H.  ('.  Mud-j 
dox  &  Son  of  Sacramento.  Sbm 
brought  $125  and  she  was  very  eheaj 
at  that. 

Another  buyer  that  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  start  a  herd  was 
A.  J.  Smithers  of  Sacramento.  Mr, 
Smithers  had  acquired  three  by  the 
time  the  sale  was  over,  anions  them 
being  the  gilt.  Live  Oak  Rival  Lady 
4th.  bred  to  Enhancer.  This  gilt  wa» 
consigned  -by  J.  Francis  O'Connor  ofl 
Santa  Rosa,  who  also  boueth  several 
of  those  that  were  attractive  in  type, 
and  price. 

This  week  there  will  be  another  pro- 
motion sale  bv  the  same  organization 
at  Napa,  where  there  will  be  another 
excellent  opportunity  for  farmers  that, 
really  want  to  get  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness on  the  ground  floor  to  get  theM 
start.  1 

Tentative  plans  for  promotion  sale* 
-it  Salinas  during  Rodeo  week,  and  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  during  the  fair  at 
that  place,  are  under  consideration  by 
the  management.  .  J 

Cols.  Leachman  and  Snook  cried  the 
sale  in  a  very  acceptable  manner. 


TESTIMONIALS 


••Cow.  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milkr  McCULL0CH  A,paugh  Cal 

-I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  a.  «thto  molasee^  ration  ^ 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  m,  -^^^Uo^rt  >^^  ^ 

'•Hare  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  thatf"   m        .  .  _ 

R.  HECKLE Y.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been   Molaesed.  REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  com  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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California  Holsteins  Off  for  St  Paul 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 

The  California  contribution  to  the 
great  national  sale  of  Holsteins  at  St. 
Paul  June  3d  to  5th  left  Sacramento 
last  Saturday.  The  animals,  12  in  all, 
had  been  assembled  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  and  at  one  o'clock,  loaded  on 
gaily  decorated  trucks.  They  were 
lined  up  at  the  capitol  building  for  a 
farewell  parade  to  the  freight  yards. 

The  Sacramento  Rotarians  had  the 
affair  in  charge.  His  Royal  Highness, 
Alcartra  King  Sylvia,  the  best  bred 
hull  calf  in  the  world,  rode  in  state  to 
the  north  portica  of  the  capitol,  where 
Commissioner  Hecke  crowned  him 
with  a  wreath  and  congratulated  his 
owners.  The  King  was  then  wheeled 
into  line  and  with  band  playing, 
"movie"  machines  clicking,  flags  wav- 
ing, stock  riding  and  Rotarians  walk- 
ing, the  parade  proceeded.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  consignments: 

A.  >V.  Morris  and  Sons. 


Alcartra  King  Sylvia,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  top  the  sale,  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  Acme,  sired  by  King  Korn- 
dyke Pontiac  20th,  recently  sold  for 

EYERYTHING  BUT  DOG  BISCUIT. 


$12,000.00.  Miss  Aralia  De  Kol  Acme, 
whose  dam  has  a  record  of  932  lbs.  of 
butter  as  a  two-year-old.  Miss  Aralia 
De  Kol  Mead,  whose  seven  nearest 
dams  average  1118.77  lbs.  butter  in  a 
year.  Margaret  Aaggie  Mead  De  Kol, 
by  the  bull  which  sold  at  Philadelphia 
for  $11,000.00  and  whose  five  nearest 
dams  average  1,107.31  lbs.  butter  in  a 
year. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 

Moxee  Johanna  Korndyke  Piebe,  a 
3-year-old  daughter  of  Cascade  Fleta 
Johanna,  the  latest  30,000-lb.  cow. 
Princess  Jonge  Buckeye,  who  in  her 
third  test  period  made  1050  lbs.  butter. 

The  Bridtrford  Company. 

King  Prilly  Segis  Pontiac,  a  beau- 
tiful young  bull  ready  for  service,  by 
the  three  times  grand  champion  at  the 
State  Fair  and  whose  dam  has  a  30- 
day  record  of  138.98  lbs.  butter. 
Boweda  Alcartra  Prilly,  whose  dam 
has  made  37  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and 
sold  for  $2,400.  Rose  De  Kol  Alcartra 
Abbekerk,  from  a  junior  4-year-old 
with  a  record  of  30.54  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days. 


W.  J.  Higdon. 

Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest  Hill  III. 
She  is  bred  to  King  Morco  Alcartra,  a 
cow  of  Tilly,  and  has  a  record  of  39.74 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as  a  senior  4- 
year-old. 

J.  S.  Gibson. 

Roma  Princess  Alcartra,  a  5-year- 


old  granddaughter  of  Tilly.  As  a  4- 
year-old  she  made  a  305-day  record  of. 
775  lbs.  of  butter  from  17,781  lbs.  o£ 
milk. 

With  stock  like  this  upholding  the 
fame  of  California,  we  will  need  no 
exhortation  to  keep  our  eyes  on  St. 
Paul. 


FARM  with 
HORSES! 

"THE    HORSE    EATS  —  at 

intervals — when  not  working* 

BUT  THE  TRACTOR  EATSt 
ALL    THE    TIME  WHEN 
WORKING!" 

When  not  at  work  a  horse- 
is  resting,  but  a  tractor  is 
Rusting. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Collars, 
Harness  and  Saddlery 

333  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
427  J.  Street, 
Sacramento,  California 

Harness  for  Immediate  Use. 


(Written  for  Purine  Rural  Press.) 

>  In  these  days  of  high  prices,  espe- 
cially of  food  for  man  and  almost  as 
important,  as  one  hinges  on  the  other, 
of  feed  for  livestock,  anything  that 
promises  arfy  relief  at  all  is  viewed 
with  much  interest  by  the  public  gen- 
erally and  the  rancher  in  particular. 

When  man  first  commenced  to  have 
what  are  termed  domestic  animals  as 
part  of  his  home  equipment,  not  much 
attention  had  to  be  paid  to  feed  except 
where  the  winters  were  severe.  As 
the  country  became  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated, material  that  at  first  was  not 
considered  of  any  value  began  to  be 
used  as  feed  for  livestock.  The  days 
when  ear  corn  was  cheap  fuel  in  Kan- 
sas have  passed  into  the  discard,  and 
now  the  milling  companies  are  putting 
upon  the  market  feeds  prepared  and 
compounded  from  by-products,  not 
only  of  the  milling  industry  but  other 
lines  as  well. 

Such  manufacturing,  mixing  or  com- 
pounding operations  are  increasing 
everywhere,  and  big  milling  concerns 
are  erecting  huge  buildings  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  and  filling  them 
with  costly  milling  and  automatic 
mixing  machinery.  The  claim  is  made 
and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  it  is  true 
that  feed  mixed  in,  this  way  is  better 
than  when  mixed  by  hand  as  the  op- 
erations are  so  certain  and  the  com- 
pounding done  so  accurately  that  uni- 
formity of  product  is  assured. 

At  a  banquet  given  recently  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  by  the 
local  management  of  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  Co.,  to  representative 
feed  dealers,  poultry  raisers  and  news- 
paper men,  Mr.  Sherman  T.  Edwards, 
manager  of  the  feed  department  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  outlined  in  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  what  his  company  ex- 
pected to  do  in  supplying  the  Pacific 
Coast  livestock  and  chicken  raisers 
with  economical  feeds. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  been  in  the  feed 
business  in  a  large  way  all  his  life, 
and  has  made  a  study  not  only  of  mill 
feeds,  but  has  invented  and  perfected 
machinery  for  milling  and  mixing 
such  commodities.  When  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, a  year  ago.  persuaded  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  leave  Chicago  and  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  take  charge  of  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  their  im- 
mense new  feed  milling  establishment, 
they  evidently  knew  what  they  were 
about.  To  listen  to  Mr.  Edwards  talk 
about  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  are  furnishing  in  the  way  of 
mill  feeds  is  a  revelation  to  almost 
anyone.  When  asked  what  kinds  of 
feed  they  were  producing  he  said,  "Ev- 
erything except  dog  biscuit." 

The  idea  of  the  banquet  was  to 
bring  before  representatives  of  the 
feed-using  public  ef  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  what  this  great  milling  com- 
pany expected  to  do  in  the  future  in 
feeds  compounded  according  to  the 
very  latest  scientific  determinations. 


MAKE  CONSTANT  USE  OF 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 


FOR  YOUR 


Hogs—Cattle—Sheep—Horses 

And  You  Will  Have  Healthy  Stock  ' 


Economy  Stock  Powder 

contains  only  the  purest  Poke  Root,  Sulphur, 
Blood  Root  and  other  ingredients  which  act 
upon  the  Kidneys,  Liver,  Spleen  and  Blood. 
It  sweetens  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  and  removes  all  impurities  from,  the 
system. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES 

Economy  acts  on  affected  parts, 

Economy  expels  worms, 

Economy  aids  digestion, 

Economy  suppresses  a  feverish  stomach, 

Economy  cools  the  blood, 

Economy  loosens  the  bowels, 

Economy  aids  nutrition. 

Economy  maintains  normal  health, 

Economy  is  a  perfect  conditioner. 

DON'T  BE  WITHOUT  ECONOMY  STOCK 
POWDER  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  REALIZE 
THE  GREATEST  PROFIT  FROM  YOUR 
STOCK. 


Use  Economy  Blocks 

Economy  Stock  Powder  is  also  put  up  in  6%  lbs., 
and  50-lb.  blocks.  These  blocks  are  specially  pre- 
pared and  adapted  to  range  feeding.  They  are  prov- 
ing a  big  success. 

Use  Economy 
Germicide  Dip 

Disease  germs  vanish  before  this  powerful  and 
effective  dip.  Use  it  in  the  hog  pens,  the  cattle  yards, 
the  corrals.  Dip  your  stock  regularly  and  you  will 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Economy  Germicide  Dip  is  made  of  the  best  in- 
gredients, scientifically  prepared.  It  comes  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  15,  30  and  50  gallon  drums. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  this  dip  is  the 
most  effective  eradicator  of  parasites  you  have  ever 
used. 


USE  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON 


Economy  Hog 
and  Cattle 
Powder  Co. 

HEARST  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  am  Interested  in  your  Economy  Stock  Towder.    Please  send  me  a  sample. 
I  am  interested  In  your  Germicide  Dip.    Please*  tell  me  more  about  it. 
I  am  interested  in  your  Economy  Blocks.    Please  tell  me  about  them. 
(Check  one  or  all.) 

I  have  hops  horses  sheep. 

 cattle. 


Name 


P.  O.  Address 
State   


866 
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SAXER  HERD  RECORDS  SOAR. 


John  Saxer  of  Modesto,  who  has  a 
herd  of  high-testing  Holsteins,  reports 
the  following  results  from  testing 
several  of  his  cows  and  heifers  for 
production.  Segis  Johanna  De  Kol  of 
Edelweiss  made  31.68  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days  and  123.56  lbs.  in  30  days.  Moor- 
land Colantha  Rose,  a  3-year-old 
heifer,  made  22  lbs.  in  7  days,  3  months 
after  calving,  and  Pagus  Riverside  Ora^ 
Korndyke  duplicated  the  heifer's  rec- 
ord. 

These  cows  had  no  special  prepara- 
tion for  these  tests  and  made  the  rec- 
ords under  very  usual  conditions.  Mr. 
Saxer  is  a  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of 
the  breeders  of  purebred  Holsteins  in 
the  Modesto  district  and  these  records 
indicate  a  right  beginning. 


INITIAL  RAM  SALE  AT  DATIS. 


Prof.  J.  F.  Wilson,  head  of  the 
sheep  division  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  reports  the  prospects  for 
the  above  sale  as  more  than  excel- 
lent. The  dates  claimed  are  June 
24-25th,  and  the  offerings  will  be  of 
the  best.  We  have  the  sheep  in  Cali- 
fornia and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
sale  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  a 
great  success.  Sheep  men  should  not 
fail  to  attend  and  those  who  need  rams 
will  surely  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  J»H  oenti  per  word  each  lone. 
SWINE. 


Poland-China. 


TWO  TRIED  BOARS — King  Jones  Over, 
eenior  herd  sire.  5th  in  a  strong  class  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  This  boar  is  offered  only 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  ol  his  rills  are 
being  kept  in  the  herd:  some  of  them  will  be 
in  the  show  string  this  fall.  Calibuster — A 
Missouri-bred  boar  of  Giant  Buster  breeding: 
a  March  yearling,  siring:  big-  Utters  and  good 
ones.  These  are  modern  type  .biff,  good-footel 
strong  breeding  boars,  guaranteed  in  every 
way.  and  priced  to  sell  quick.  Alex.  D.  Mc- 
Carty.  Paradise  Road.  Rt.  C.  Box  388.  Modesto. 
Cal."  ^  

TOH6QUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  Sc  McKaig.  Orland.  Cal.  

ELDEBSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  FarmB 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware.  Brown'a 
VaUey.  Calif.   


ONE  18-MONTH  600-LB.  Poland-China 
Boar  and  Sow  with  five  beautiful  piga.  regis- 
tered; bred  by  R.  H.  Whitten.  formerly  of 
Terra  Bella.    Mrs.  E.  M.  Respide^  Llvermore. 

1.  V.  MeSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  beaded  by  Big  Model  FeUow.  Re- 
eerve  grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Cajif.  


GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Flcklin,  Route  A.  Fresno.  

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  boars  or  gilts,  815  00:  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  Thomas,  Gllroy.  Cal.  

WAUKEEN    HERD    POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Rome  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice  boars  for  sale.    Lea  McCracken.  Ripon. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  Weat.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.   


Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  piga. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  A  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LIBERTY  HERD — Service  boars.  July 
weanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer,  Soledad.   


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal.  

Berkshlrea. 


TWO  SOWS  and  an  unrelated  boar  for  $100. 
These  are  purebred  registered  Berkshires.  sired 
by  Grand  National  boar  Baron  Duke  201st  and 
Rincon'a  Rival  2nd:  also  a  grand  champion. 
Baron  Duke  201st  is  dead  and  this  the  last 
opportunity  to  secure  pigs  from  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  The  piga  are 
from  700  pound  bows.  They  are  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded  without  ques- 
tion. Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Natomas  Land 
Sales.  

BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d.  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER."  our  English 


SOW  PIGS  and  Boar  Pigs  sired  by  Ames 
Rival  118th,  Ames  Rival  70th.  Ideal  Royal 
Lee.  Champion  Masterpiece  8th.  E  seal  on  Ma- 
jestic and  Achiever,  and  out  of  prize-winning 
sows.  A  poatal  wiU  bring  pricea.  Geo.  A. 
Stingle.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  aale.  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  piga.  Write  for 
booklet,  pricea  and  list  of  sows. 


GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkahiree — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  aired  by  Big  Leader — greateat  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humpnrey,  Prop..  Escalon. 


BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  ua  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  A  Son.  Mor- 
gan  Hill,  Cal.  


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BEBKSBIBBS  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  pigs.  3~. 
D.  Rodolf.  Sunshine  Ranch.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak.  California. 


Duroc-Jeraeys. 


BIG  TYPE  DCROCS — Weaned  sow  pigs — De- 
fender blood.  Shipped  on  approval  to  aU 
mail-order  customers.  Write  today  for  price, 
pedigree  and  guarantee.  Edward  R.  Aspen, 
Box  52.  Waaco.  Calif,  i 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boara  at  right  pricea.  Inquiriea  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCH  DUBOC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boara  for  farmer  trade:  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker.  Swine  Dept..  Morria  C.  AUen. 
Hfcnch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co. 


JACK  LONDON  BANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
aix-montha  boara  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  aowa  and  gilts. 
Weanling  piga  for  shipment  in  April. 


FOB  SALE — Five  Duroc-Jeraey  boars  ,9 
months  old.  and  one  Jersey  bull  one  year  old 
and  registered.  Inquire  of  H.  V.  Traynham, 
Box  13.  Davie,  Cal.  

ROCSTELN  BANCH  DCROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  atock  for 
aale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320.  Modeato.  

BARGAINS  in  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Path- 
finder and  Great  Wonder  I  Am  blood.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building. 
Sacramento,  Cal.   


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  aowa  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocnm  A  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  gilts  and 
weanlings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilta  and  boars  of 
Wlnsor'B  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris.  Calif. 


FOR  THE  BEST  in  Duroca,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal.  

Chester  White*.  

CHESTER  WHITES^— E^  E.  Fulton.  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm.  Garden  a.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL    FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE   LEWIS   COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  atock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchaaea  if  deaired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  Zgragen,  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building.  San  Jose 

~  IF  YOU"WANT~CHOICE_RegtateTed  or  High" 
Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  or  a  choice 
registered  young  sire,  write  Lake  Park  Stock 
Farm,  Box  241.  Appleton.  Wia. 

THE  VICTORY  HEBD^RegStered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcreat  Farms.  Caruthera,  California. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulla  for  aale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 


Auction  of  Dairy  Cows 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  5th,  LOUIS  B1DSTRUP  RANCH 


SUISUN,  SOLANO  CO.,  CAL., 
24  YOUNG  MILK  COWS 

8   YEARLING    HEIFERS,  grade 

Guernseys 

1   REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BCLI., 
4  years  old. 

4  BILL  CALVES 

SALE  BEGINS  AT  1  P. 

COL.  W.  G.  HARRIS, 


1  mile  east  of  Benverton  Road. 

10  HEIFER  CALVES,  S£  Guernsey. 

1  BEGISTEBED  CHESTER  WHITE 

SOW  with  UUer 
1  REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR. 

30  SHOATS,  to  80  lba. 

SOME  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

M.  TERMS  CASH. 

*Gf  Auctioneer. 


Penobscot  Ayrshires 

Registered  Dairy  Herd  of  74 
head  founded  on  selected  im- 
ported Canadian  stock.  A  few 
outstanding  bull  calves  for  sale. 

The  Penobscot  Farm 

Cool.  Eldorado  Co.  Calif. 

F.  D.  Wilson,  President  and  Gen.  Manager    C  R.  Sharp.  Farm  Manager 


8UNNYBROOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Regiatered  Holatein  bull  calvea.  aired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dama 
with  records  up  to  25.50  lba.  butter  In  7 
daya;  also  a  few  regiatered  cowa.  H.  H. 
Sisson.  Willita.  Calif.  

A  FEW  YEARLING  registererd  bulla  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced.  Cal.  

CBEAMCUP  HEBD  —  Regiatered  Holsteina. 
Pontiac  bull  calvea.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REGISTERED     iOING     UOLSTtlN  Bull* 

from    high-testing    dama.     E.  Peterpostm. 

Hughaon,  CaL  

REG.  HOLSTEINS,  both  sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kouniae  Reg.  Stock  Farma. 
Modeato,  Cal.  


EL    DORADO    HERD   OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman.  R    B..  Modeato.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FABM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteina.  Heifers  and 
service  bulla.    Reasonable  prices.  

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris  Ic  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  *  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holsteln-Frieaiansx    Ripon,  Calif. 


Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cowa.  I  am  offering  my  Regiatered 
Jerseys  for  aale.  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  Cal.  

SERVICE  JERSEY  ~BULL,  bull  .  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
price  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE   FABM  JEBSEYS — No  females 

for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SUORT- 

homs.  bulla  and  heifers  for  aale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  


INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  SHORT- 

horns— Young  atock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.     Leased  by 

J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horna — Milk  strain;  choice  young  atock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulla  at  reasonable  pricea.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440,  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland.  414  Claua  Spreckela 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  UEREFORDS — H.  H.'  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SHORTHORNS- — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  Bale, 
both  sexea.  If  you  wiBh  to  atari  a  email  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  HolUater.  Cal.   


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HERKFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulla.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county.  California.  

RANCHO  SAN~~ JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt.  

HERKFORDS — SierrsTVistB  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 


FOR  SALE 

MILLER  &  LUX  LAND 

now  subdividing  near  Madera  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

FRANK  ERNST 

608  Frost  Bldg., 
Second  &  Broadwu>,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno. 

H.  Cazier  A  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


Regis- 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS   cattle   of  quality  and 

breeding.    Lilac  Ranch.  Eecondido.  Cal. 

SIMON   NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  of 
tered  Herefords,  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Milton.  California.  ■ 

GEORGE  WAITERS  ON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California.   J 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co..  Cal;  J 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willtts.  Calif. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthera  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewea — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body:  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lota.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn.  Cal.  Loca- 
tion. 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City.  1  mils 
west  Ordbend.    Wlndell  Orchards  Co.  £ 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
houillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
AIbo  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
lng  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.   M 

DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. Call  fornla. 

CALLA  GROVE  FABM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hajnpphire^  sbrep_ 

KAUFKE  BEOS.,  WOOOLAND,  CALIF— 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California. 

HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAK.  Lodi.  Cal-- 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  B 

BULLABD  BBOS.,  Wood)  and  "Cali  f . — Breed- 
era  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

Dst.~ a7"8.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon.  Cal.~  Reg. 
Shropshire  Sheep.   JF 

"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hoes.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California.  jH 

WE  GUARANTEE  our  Scotch  Collies  to 
prove  satisfactory:  and  have  puppies  for  sale 
from  registered  parents  that  were  winners  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Kennel  Shows. 
They  make  excellent  herders  and  watch  doga. 
Meyersdale  Collie  Kennels.  Route  A.  Box  17. 
Modesto.  Cal,  Jt 

SIX  BORDEB  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $.10.  Females.  825.  Ben 
Shaw,  Hollister,  Calif.   M 

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  O.  Mi-e,  St.  Helens, 
Calif.  

FOB  SALE — 1  Draft  StalUon.  1  Black  Jack. 

A.  Gaul.  Route  6.  Box  71.  Stockton. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


INQUIRER  AND  ANSWERER  BOTH 
PlTZZLED. 


To  the  Editor:  About  four  weeks 
ago  I  had  two  good  hatchings  of 
White  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  10 
and  11  respectively.  The  eggs  were 
hatched  under  hens,  the  hens  were 
taken  away  the  day  after  the  duck- 
lings were  born,  and  the  21  ducks 
were  placed  together  in  a  run,  with 
box,  etc.  I  have  fed  them  since  that 
time  a  mash  composed  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  cornmeal,  and  occasion- 
ally chopper-up  green  stuff  such  as 
lettuce.  A  drinking  fountain  provides 
them  at  all  times  with  plenty  of  clean 
water.  The  ducks  have  done  well 
from  the  start,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  one  or  two  at  a  time 
have  died,  being  entirely  well  one  mo- 
ment and  dead  a  few  minutes  after, 
so  that  I  have  now  only  10  left  out  of 
21.  I  am  absolutely  puzzled  to  know 
the  cause,  and  if  you  can  solve  the 
trouble  for  me  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  greatly  appreciate  this. — 
H.  A.  B.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

There  is  no  information  in  the 
above  statement  that  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of 
these  ducklings.  Domesticated  ducks, 
old  fowls  as  well  as  ducklings,  fre- 
quently die  from  the  results  of  indi- 
gestion, caused  by  eating  a  full  feed 
of  grain,  or  too  much  rich  and  con- 
centrated mash.  When  this  occurs 
they  turn  over  on  their  backs  and  die 
as  in  the  case  mentioned.  Wild  ducks, 
that  fly  and  select  their  own  rations, 
seem  able  to  consume  quite  large 
amounts  of  grains  without  injury,  but 
domesticated  ducks  require  more 
bulky  feed.  We  suggest  that  possibly 
the  material  used  for  the  mash — par- 
ticularly the  corn  meal — may  be  sour 
or  rancid  and  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble. 


CARE  DURING  MOLT, 


To  the  Editor:  (1)  What  is  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  laying  hens  dur- 
ing the  molting  time?  What  is  the  best 
food  for  them  during  that  period?  My 
flock  of  hens  were  molting  for  more 
than  three  months  last  year.  (2)  I 
wish  to  have  my  copies  of  Rural  Press 
bound — what  can  I  do  about  index? — 
W.  J.  R.,  Sacramento. 

(1)  During  the  molt  give  the  hens 
special  care.  Provide  a  plentiful  and 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water;  a 
small  quantity  soon  gets  stale.  Feed 
a  variety  of  grain,  and  several  kinds 
of  greens.  Keep  granulated  or 
cracked  and  granulated  charcoal  be- 
fore them  constantly.  Add  to  the 
mash  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  ground  sulphur,  and  one  per  cent  of 
pure  ground  flaxseed.  If  pure  ground 
flaxseed  cannot  be  had,  substitute 
five  per  cent  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal; 
the  same  result  may  be  had  by  feed- 
ing an  ounce  of  sunflower  seed,  or 
hemp  seed,  to  each  fowl  during  each 
week.  Keep  the  houses  clean,  well 
disinfected,  and  free  from  mites,  fleas, 
etc.  Provide  a  good  earth  bath  of 
very  fine  and  soft  garden  loam,  which 
should  be  kept  moist  but  not  wet 
enough  to  be  muddy  in  the  least. 

(2)  The  Rural  Press  publishes  an  in- 
dex in  the  last  number  of  every  volume, 
which  is  the  last  issue  in  June  and  the 
last  issue  in  December.  It  is  usually 
printed  on  the  last  page  of  the  issue. 


BELLADONNA  POISONING. 


To  the  Editor:  My  hens  seem  all 
right  and  in  good  condition,  then  all 
at  once  they  die.  I  lost  14  in  24  hours, 
then  killed  the  last  6  of  the  14  as  there 
seemed  no  use  to  fool  with  them.  The 
symptoms  are  first  a  strangeness  as 
though  they  were  dazed,  then  the  legs 
become  weak  and  the  head  and  neck 
twitch.  Some  act  as  though  their 
backs  were  hurt,  but  I  have  found 
no  marks.  They  have  all  died  within 
36  hours  and  in  most  cases  24.  My 
hens  have  range,  all  the  green  food 
and  gravel  they  can  eat,  also  shell, 


and  at  present  we  are  feeding  maze 
but  have  used  some  barley.  They  get 
some  milk  also.  What  is  the  matter? 
—Mrs.  C.  T.  M.,  Yuba  City. 

We  believe  these  hens  have  been 
poisoned  by  belladonna  obtained  by 
them  when  eating  the  plant  known  as 
the  deadly  nightshade.  This  plant 
thrives  best  in  damp  and  shady  places. 
In  some  sections  of  California  it  is 
quite  abundant,  and  poultry  keepers 
regularly  destroy  the  plants  each 
spring  in  order  to  prevent  trouble 
later  on.  This  poison  causes  the  eyes 
to  become  set  and  wide  open,  and  the 
fowls  see  with  difficulty.  They  usu- 
ally stand  about,  but  when  inclined  to 
move  they  attempt  to  walk  backward, 
frequently  fall,  and  sometimes  lose 
the  use  of  the  legs  completely.  A 
remedy  that  is  extensively  used  in 
parts  of  Alameda  county  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Steep  some  galls  of  ani- 
mals— beef,  sheep  or  hogs — in  hot 
water  for  an  hour  or  two.  Dip  the 
heads  of  the  affected  fowls  into  this 
tea  when  it  has  become  lukewarm, 
and  encourage  them  to  drink  some  of 
it.  Repeat  at  intervals  of  one  hour 
until  the  fowls  are  relieved. 


A  RESTLESS  HEN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hen  that  is 
continually  clucking,  night  and  day, 
but  will  not  stay  on  the  nest  at  all.  I 
don't  think  she  lays,  has  lost  in  flesh 
since  this  began,  and  has  been  that 
way  for  two  weeks.  Is  this  a  disease? 
— C.  E.  S.,  Sheridan,  Nev. 

Legnom  hens,  and  others  of  the 
non-setting  breeds,  sometimes  develop 
a  desire  to  set,  but  do  not  seem  able  to 
get  down  to  the  real  business  of  incu- 
bation. In  such  instances  they  act 
very  much  like  the  hen  mentioned 
above.  At  other  times  they  are  driven 
from  the  nest  by  mites,  fleas,  ticks,  or 
other  insects,  or  are  frightened  by 
other  aggressive  hens  that  wish  to  lay 
in  the  nest.  However,  it  may  be  that 
the  hen  is  suffering  from  some  injury, 
or  disorder,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  close  examination.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  will  do  her  no  harm  to 
give  her  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  or 
castor  oil. 


FRESH  EGGS  MALODOROUS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to  know 
what  makes  perfectly  fresh  eggs  smell 
and  taste  like  they  were  rotten.  My 
hens  do  not  set  any  dead  or  raw  meat 
and  I  feed  them  wheat  and  corn. — O. 
C.  G.,  Fallon,  Nevada. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  old  fat  hens 
to  retain  one  or  more  completed  eggs 
in  the  oviduct  for  two  or  mor_e  days 
before  laying  them.  This  starts  in- 
cubation in  all  instances  and  some- 
times imparts  a  bad  odor  to  the  eg& 
that  is  much  more  offensive  than  that 
which  is  developed  in  an  egg  that  is 
set  upon  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  nest,  which  is  usually  only  a 
stale  smell.  Disinfectants  carelessly 
or  too  abundantly  applied  to  the  nests 
and  quarters  generally  create  a  fla- 
vor somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
very  stale  egg.  Vent  gleet,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  intestines,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition,  particu- 
larly if  the  egg  is  not  promptly  laid. 


GOING  INTO  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 


To  the  Editor:  Do  you  believe  that 
this  next  spring  would  be  a  good  time 
to  go  into  the  poultry  business? 
Would  you  tell  me  where  some  of  the 
poultry  districts  around  the  bay  are 
located? — E.  D.  Anderson,  Cal. 

The  volume  of  production  in  Cali- 
fornia of  eggs  and  poultry  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poultry  keepers  constantly  im- 
proving, for  the  past  thirty  years.  We 
know  of  no  particular  reason  for  post- 
ponement if  one  is  properly  prepared 
to  establish  a  poultry  plant.  Some  of 
the  most  accessible  poultry  districts 
about  San  Francisco  bay  are  Petalu- 
ma,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma,  Hayward, 


and  San  Jose,  includuing  near-by  sec- 
tions. The  best  general  advice  that 
we  can  offer  our  correspondent  is 
this:  Work  for  wages,  or  on  shares, 
on  a  successful  poultry  plant  for  a 
year  before  attempting  to  establish  a 
poultry  ranch  for  himself. 


TURKEYS  SUDDENLY  DROOP  AND 
DIE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  over  thirty 
young  turkeys.  They  seem  to  be  as 
healthy  as  can  be  today,  and  tomor- 
row they  will  let  their  wings  droop 
and  in  a  day  or  two  die.  I  opened  one 
and  found  white  spots  on  the  liver, 
What  can  I  do?— Mrs.  L.  R.  B.,  Cle- 
ments, California. 

An  inquiry  similar  to  the  above  was 
answered  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
May  22,  page  833. 


It  may  interest  American  poultry 
raisers  to  learn  the  favorite  method  of 
the  Chinese  to  balk  broody  Biddy.  It 
is  as  follows:  "To  break  a  broody  hen 
from  her  desire  to  set,  a  small  feather 
is  run  through  the  nostrils.  This 
worries  her  and  keeps  her  restless. 
In  a  few  days  she  forgets  her  desire 
to  sit  and  the  feather  may  then  be 
removed." 


California  produces  about  six  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  of  this  country.  Of 
these  about  5,000,000  dozen  are  ex- 
ported, chiefly  to  Alaska,  New  Mexico 
and  New  York  City. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS,  Barred  or 
White.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown, 
Bufl  and  White  Le&homs.  We  have  them 
hatching-  weekly  through  May-June.  Can  book 
orders  now  for  prompt  delivery.  Prices  range 
from  $18  to  $13  hundred.  500  lots  cheaper. 
Also  ship  in  25  or  50  lots.  Capacity,  15,000 
chicks  weekly;  rightly  hatched  from  first-class 
breeding  stock  of  good-laying  strains.  Send 
for  latest  circular  giving  prepaid  parcel-po9t 
prices  and  particulars.  Mission  Hatchery. 
Campbell,  Cal.  


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — 'Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birua  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  H 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  


A  RARE  CHANCE  to-  get  50  White  Leghorn 
cocks  out  of  Prof.  Graham's  245  to  304  egg 
dams,  30  years  trapnested,  at  one-fourth  their 
value  (hatched  1918  and  1919).  Few  rare 
sires  late  1917  hatch — full  of  pep  and  very 
prepotent.  Also  young  stock  progeny  of  above 
both  sexes.  Wm.  Bacon,  "O.  A.  C."  Leghorn 
Farm,  Sebastopol.  Calif.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY,  established  1902. 
Choice  White  Leghorn  chicks  during  May  and 
June,  $13.50  per  100;  $125  per  1000.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  large  lot  shipments.  For 
promptness,  order  direct  from  this  "ad."  L. 
W.  Clark,  615  Main  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Bar- 
gain time.  Breeding  stock  $4.00  and  $7.50, 
were  $6.00  and  $10.00.  This  is  almost  "mar- 
ket price."  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  No  baby 
chicks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan  100  Mar- 
ket Road,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal.  

"WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May.  June,  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks,  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen,  CampbeU,  Calif.  '  

CHICKS  —"EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns. Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road,  San  Jose.  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS — Reduced  prices  for  May 
and  June.  Exceptionally  fine  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Also  other  varieties.  Quick  delivery. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.  


ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  85  and  up;  200  puUets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  C'niX  —  Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June  de- 
livery; $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of  strong, 
live  chix  guaranteed.    Pioneer  Hatchery,  408 

Sixth  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

_ MODKlT'POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas and  White  Leghorns  every  week  at  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  Saty  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCK,  White  Orpington,  hatching 
egg's,  now  $1.75  and  $3.50.  Breeding  Cocks. 
Cockerels,  Hens,  Pens.  R.  P.  Lutzi,  1217 
20th  Ave.,  S.  F.  Yards  at  Los  Altos 


BABY  CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  50  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Prize  -  winning, 
heavy-laying  stock.  One  and  2-year-old  hens 
and  males,  $4.00  up.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  R. 
W.  Stawetski,  R.  B,  San  Jose,  Cal   

GOLDCKOFT  BUFF ~  OBPINGTONS^turdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,    DOCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DCCKSTBOCR- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona,  CalH. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif. 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS — Tan- 

cred  strain.  Reduced  to  $13  per  100.  Circu- 
lar.    H.  Tarratt.  Corning,  Calif. 


—A  proven 
CHICK 
food  andj 
tonic 


LACTEIN 

CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 

is  not  an  experiment — but  is 
the  result  of  scientific  study 
and  development — it  is  pure 
buttermilk,  pasteurized  and 
processed — it  will  not  rot, 
nor  sour  and  retain  its  acid- 
ity and  other  properties  in- 
definitely and  under  any  cli- 
matic condition. 

LACTIC  ACID  is  the  most 
valuable  element  in  butter- 
milk or  sour  milk — and  our 
process  retains  and  develops 
the  LACTIC  ACID  to  the 
highest  degree.  Lactein  Con- 
densed Buttermilk  builds 
healthy  chicks  because  it  is 
scientifically  correct.  It  is 
an  important  investment  in 
determining  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  chick  success! 

Start  your  Chicks  and  Poul- 
try on  a  Lactein  Diet  Today 

— you'll   notice   the  result! 


GET  LACTEIN 
TODAY 

Go  to  your  poultry  supply 
dealer  now  and  get  a  trial  order 
..f  LACTEIN.  Us  use  will 
bring  the.  result  you've  been 
looking  for. 


Poultry  Supply  Dealers  have 
.  Lactein.    Ask  for  it. 

LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Chickens  Sick?— Uae  Germozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head  bmber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  pootpaid76  eta.  wUh  6  ^  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  r-*8  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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PERMANENT  HOME  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Sacramento  County  supervisors 
have  voted  funds  as  their  share  in 
maintaining  a  home  demonstration 
agent,  and  one  more  county  falls  into 
line.  As  soon  as  possible  this  county 
will  have  a  trained  woman  doing  for 
the  farm  home  what  the  farm  advisor 
is  doing  for  the  farm  itself. 

While  talking  things  over  with  a 
home  demonstration  agent  in  another 
county,  the  writer  learned  that  one  of 
the  main  "projects"  for  this  year  will 
be  Permanent  Home  Improvements. 
Every  word  is  spelled  with  a  capital, 
for  every  word  is  significant  and  sug- 
gests many  sermons  to  be  preached 
and  practiced. 

Permanent  Borne* 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  at  least,  the  good 
old  American  ideal  of  making  the  farm 
a  permanent  home  for  one  generation 
after  another  is  conspicuous"  by  its 
absence  from  the  scheme  fyt  things. 
There  are  all  too  many  farms  with  no 
home  at  all — just  shacks  o^  cottages 
for  hired  help,  the  owner  niaintaining 
a  home  in  some  city  and  using  the 
farm  simply  as  a  money-making  fac- 
tory. A  certain  amount  of  this  may 
be  unavoidable,  but  it  is  not  ideal;  it 
is  not  the  way  American  civilization 
was  developed,  nor  is  tt  the  way  to 
maintain  its  successfully. 

There  are  also  too  many  farms  with 
merely  temporary  family  abiding 
places.  The  ideal  seems  to  be  to  work 
like  galley  slaves  farming  the  farm  for 
the  money  return  alone  until  a  killing 
has  been  made  or  a  stake  secured,  when 
the  family,  having  earned  the  right  to 
do  so,  will  go  elsewhere  to  live.  Any 
old  shack  will  do,  any  inconvenience 
and  hardship  may  be  endured  while 
the  mining  is  being  done — the  re- 
wards will  come  at  the  end.  Hence 
you  have  the  spectacle  of  a  well-tilled 
farm  with  living  conditions  that  are, 
to  say  the  least,  far  short  of  rural 
idealism. 

Recently,  in  the  early  morning — 5 
o'clock,  to  be  exact — an  American 
dairyman  sat  on  a  stool  in  his  stable 
and  talked  while  he  milked.  He  is  a 
breeder  of  Jerseys,  but  he  is  more 
than  that;  he  is  a  philosopher,  though 
the  fact  may  be  news  to  him.  One 
thing  he  said  especially  impresed  me 
as  it  states  a  fundamental  element  in 
farming — a  success  that  the  dollar 
cannot  measure:  "Some  men  work 
their  fool  heads  off  piling  up  money 
with  wh^ich  to  have  a  good  time  later 
on — a  time  that  usually  never  comes. 
I  get  my  recreation  as  I  go  along.  It 
is  real  fun  to  sit  here  and  milk  and 
plan  how  I  can  improve  the  Jerseys, 
so  that  they  shall  be  beautiful  things 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  keep  the 
home  going."  If  all  farmers  had  the 
spirit  and  insight  of  this  man,  we 
wouldn't  see  so  many  temporary  farm- 
ing enterprises  blotting  the  land- 
scape and  threatening  the  foundation 
of  things. 

If  the  home  demonstration  depart- 
ment can  stem,  or  help  to  stem,  the 
tide  that  is  setting  a.way  from  ideal 
American  rural  home  building,  it  will 
have  justified  itself  a  thousand  fold  if 
it  never  did  or  never  does  another 
thing. 

Home  Improvement. 

Back  East — from  whence  many,  if 
not  most  of  us  came — a  few  years  ago 
anyway,  on  farm  after  farm  you  would 
find  wonderful  barns  equipped  with 
every  possible  modern  convenience: 
your  would  find  every  possible  kind 
of  machinery  for  working  the  farm 
more  easily  and  efficiently:  and  you 
would  find  mother  working  in  the  old- 
fashioned  house  without  a  single  mod- 
ern convenience — not  even  running 
water  in  the  kitchen.  Improvements 
everywhere  except  where,  from  the 
vital  standpoint,  they  were  needed 
most — in  the  home. 

Evidently  the  home  demonstration 
women  have  found  that  the  East  is 
not  the  only  sinner  along  this  line, 
for  they  are  stressing  the  home  as  a 
sphere  for  more  thoughtful  attention 
than  it  has  received;  they  are  pushing 
it  upon  the  stage,  where  it  is  going  to 
be  seen  and  heard  when  the  budget  for 


Home  Circle  Department 


expenditures  is  being  considered. 

Emphasis  on  Improvements. 

As  intimated  above,  the  home  dem- 
onstration department  is  going  in  to 
assist  in  getting  improvements;  they 
evidently  do  not  intend  to  let  well 


Probably  there  is  also  another  twist 
to  be  given  the  slogan  of  these  earnest 
women.  They  are  going  In  for  im- 
provements that  will  "stay  put." 
Probably  there  will  be  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  farm-center-owned  concrete 
mixers,  to  be  rented  out  to  farmers 


The   Lad   and   the   Lassie   on   this   packhorse  gained 
-  pounds  each  on  the  Tahoe-Vosemite  Tranip. 


enough  alone.  Maybe  they  are  going 
to  stir  up  some  more  unrest  espe- 
cially in  feminine  domains.  If  the 
the  ranch,  might  as  well  recognize  the 
fact  and  fall  into  line. 


ideas  and  ideals,  the  aspirations  and 
inspirations,  the  energy  and  determin- 
ation of  this  fine  group  of  trained 
workers  has  not  been  misinterpreted, 
they  are  going  to  do  no  loafing  on 


Four  Walls  Can  Make  a  House- 
But— It  Requires  Furniture  to 

make  a  Home 


Your  home  should  lie  beautiful — 
anil  by  this  we  mean  your  entire 
honse — not  just  one  or  two  rooms. 
It  a  room  is  I  mil  in,  dined  in, 
slept  in.  dressed  In:  used  for 
sewing  or  for  cooking — or  even  if 
it  is  used  lor  ITMhing  and  iron- 
ing in — it  is  worth  making  attrac- 
tive ami  livable] 


Home  blesses  with  cheerfulness  or  depresses  with  unhappiness,  according 
to  what  is  within  it.  Constant  daily  association  with  cheerless,  incomplete, 
dingy,  or  unlovely  things,  will  warp  the  dispositions  of  every  one  of  the 
family.  Is  it  worth  while  to  allow  the  happiness  of  the  family  circle  to  be 
clouded  by  drudgery  and  the  lack  of  pleasant  things  to  live  with? 


A  successful  home  is  a  home  that  has 
been  well  planned.  Every  item  of  Fur- 
niture for  it  has  been  thought  over  and 
discussed  by  all  the  family.  It  grows  in 
beauty  and  comfort  because  of  wise  plan- 
ning. Its  ehai-m  Is  maintained  by  con- 
stant attention. 

Wise  planning  for  the  home  is  not  al- 
ways easy.    It  is  particularly  difficult  at 


times  for  those  far  removed  from  easy 
access  to  the  big  city  stores,  where  one 
gets  so  many  ideas.  For  this  reason 
Barker  Bros,  have  for  years  been  helping 
distant  home-makers  by  issuing  many 
Booklets.  Magazines  and  Catalogs  telling 
about  the  things  that  make  homes  better 
and  more  successful  and  everybody  more 
comfortable. 


South 
Broadway 


They  are  all  FREE.  Just  write  us  a  note  saying. 
"Put    my   name   on   your   mailing   list."  Address 

tS  TAB  L  I  S  H  m  D  -  J  &  B  O  ^ 

Complete  Farnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Los  Angeles 
California 


the  job  until  every  farm  abode  within 
|  their  sphere  of  influence  is  an  im- 
proved home.  And  we  fellows,  who 
kind  of  thought  that  we  were  running 
who  have  just  got  to  lay  cement  walks 
and  build  cement  steps  and  put  a  ce*X 
ment  floor  In  the  laundry,  that  they 
must  provide  some  way.  And  probt 
ably  that  is  only  a  beginning  of  the 
permanent  things  that  will  be  de- 
manded of  us  masculine  members  of 
what  Is  to  be  improved  into  a  perma*f 
nent  and  beautiful  farm  home, 
right,  let  them  go  to  it — and  |uoi 
oower  to  their  elbows. 


ma- 
All 
lore 


VACATION   TIME   IN  THE 
SIERRAS. 


Where  the  vacation?  Why  not  the 
High  Sierras?  Great  areas  of  them, 
stretching  oftimes  nearly  two  miles 
above  sea  level  Into  the  clearest  of 
blue  skies,  have  been  reserved  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  you  in  your  National 
Parks  and  your  National  Forests. 

The  cost  of  mountaineering  Is  reS 
markably  low.  On  a  1915  Glacier  Park 
trip,  everything,  except  horses,  cost 
only  48  cents  per  person  per  day. 
Pack  horses  purchased,  and  resold  on 
leaving  the  Park,  cost  about  47  cents 
per  day  per  person  additional.  Tramp- 
ing from  Tahoe  to  Yosemite  in  19110 
entire  daily  expense  per  person  w; 
$1.10.  To  cut  costs  thus,  take  sleep 
ing  bags,  pack  horses.  No  need  ordli 
narily  to  carry  horsefeed,  mountain' 
ponies  foraging  on  grass,  much  as  do 
burros. 

The  delights  of  such  a  trip  cannot 
be  put  into  words.  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  healing  effects  of  such 
a  return  to  the  primitive,  of  sleeping 
on  the  ground  under  clearest  of 
stars,  wherever  night  overtakes  one, 
of  being  thus  24  hours  daily  among 
incense-breathing  pines. 

There  is  not  a  tjresome  mile  in  the 
High  Sierras.  There  is  all  the  fasci- 
nation of  exploring  a  new  land.  There 
is  the  excitement  of  fording  moun- 
tain streams,  for  bridges  are  few. 
There  are  the  delictus  of  trailside 
cookery.  Trout-on-a-hot-rock,  Indian 
style,  marmot  mulligan,  where  the 
nutcrackers  croak  for  the  leftovers, 
mountain  beefsteak,  flavored  with  wild 
swamp  onion,  wild  gooseberry  jelly, 
made  over  a  wierdly  flickering  camp- 
fire,  while  nearby  owls  hoot,  a  score 
of  other  trailside  delicacies — these 
await  the  city-jaded  palate.  New  wild- 
flowers  continually  appear— the  stately 
pink  mimulus  of  the  snow-runs,  the 
alpine  willow-herb,  with  its  masses  of 
magenta  bloom,  coloring  Gothic  crags. 
New  trees  are  there,  too,  such  as  the 
cirque-loving  whitebark  pine.  Strange 
birds  fit  here  and  there,  the  rosy  finch 
of  above  the  timber  line,  the  Calliope 
hummingbird,  that  darts  within  a  foot 
of  your  head  as  you  lay  in  your  sleep- 
ing-bag among  the  Indian  Paint 
Brushes  that  constitute  its  pantry. 
Bear  tracks  are  around  your  camp 
almost  every  morning.  Sometimes 
bruin  will  lick,  clean  as  a  whistle,  the 
pan  wherein  on  retiring  last  night  yon 
put  to  soak  the  dried  apricots  for 
tomorrow's  breakfast.— From  Califor- 
nia Nature  Study  League,  care  of  C. 
M.  Goethe,  720  Capital  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Before  leaving  read  again  Muir's 
"Mountains  of  California."  to  be  had 
from  almost  any  branch  of  the  County 
Library  System.  -  Be  sure  and  take 
contour  maps  with  you.  Write  early 
for  them  to  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


U'ltM  01  (TSTVRD  PIE. 


Soak  2  cups  of  dried  apricots  in 
warm  water  for  2  hours.  Coota»  over 
a  slow  fire  until  very  soft.  Press 
through  a  colander.  For  every  cup 
of  this  apricot  pulp,  add  and  mix  to- 
gether 1  cup  milk  and  2  beaten  f^s'. 
add  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  sugar,  and 
bake  in  a  deep  pie  tin  lined  with  crust. 

APRICOT  BISCUITS. 


Make  biscuit  dough;  roll  out  *4 
inch  thick;  cut  with  a  long  round  bis- 
cuit cutter;  brush  over  with  milk: 
place  half  a  cooked  apricot  in  the 
center  and  fold  over,  pressing  edge* 
firmly  together.  Brush  top  with 
melted  shortening  and  bake  in  a  fiu'ck 
oven. 
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HE  WHO  SERVES. 


He  has  not  served  who  gathers  gold, 
Sor  has  he  served  whose  life  is  told 
n  selfish  battles  he  has  won 
r  deeds  of  skill  that  he  has  done, 
ut  he  has  served  who  now  and  then 
as  helped  along  his  fellow-men. 

The  world  needs  many  men  today, 
ted-blooded  men  along  life's  way, 
,rith    cheerful    smiles    and  helping 
hands, 

id  with  the  faith  that  understands 
le  beauty  of  the  simple  deed 
ich  serves  another's  hour  of  need. 

Strong  men  to  stand  beside  the  weak, 
find  men  to  hear  what  others  speak, 
True  men  to  keep  our  country's  laws 

id  guard  its  honor  and  its  cause; 

en  who  will  bravely  play  life's  game, 
for  ask  rewards  of  gold  or  fame. 

reach  me  to  do  the  best  I  can 
ro  help  and  cheer  our  fellow-man; 
reach  me  to  lose  my  selfish  need 
V.nd  glory  in  the  larger  deed 
licb  smoothes  the  road  and  lights 
the  day 

^or  all  who  chance  to  come  my  way. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


-OR  A  YELLOW  DOG'S  SAKE. 


At  quarter  after  nine  every  morning 
n  important  ceremony  took  place  in 
oy  Gilman's  school-room. 
At  quarter  after  nine  every  morn- 
§  Miss  Fletcher,  Roy's  teacher, 
anded  a  note  for  the  principal  to 
each  pupil  who  had  done  especially 
well  the  day  before.  These  notes  the 
children  carried  to  the  principal's 
office,  where  they  found  pupils  from 
other  rooms  bearing  similar  notes. 

When  Principal  Thompson  had  read 
a  note,  he  knew  just  how  the  bearer 
had  earned  the  honor,  and  he  com- 
mended him.  After  he  had  read  all 
the  notes,  he  shook  hands  with  each 
boy  and  girl,  and  said  he  hoped  to  see 
them  again.  Then  the  children  went 
back  to  their  respective  school-rooms. 
And  before  night  everybody  had 
beard  who  had  gone  from  each  room, 
and  the  room  sending  the  greatest 
number  was  proud  of  itself  . 

The  notes  were  bestowed  only  on 
those  who  had  a  high  standing  in 
their  studies;  if  they  had  been,  some 
pupils  would  have  gone  to  the  office 
every  day,  while  others  would  never 
have  got  there. 

Those  pupils  whom  Principal 
Thompson  wanted  to  see  were  the 
girls  and  boys  who  had  done  the  very 
best  they  could. 

For  instance,  when  Dennis  Decker- 
man,  who  was  so  full  of  life  that  he 
couldn't  seem  (o  sit  still  five  minutes, 
and  so  full  of  fun  that  he  was  laugh- 
ing most  of  the  time, — when  this 
lively  young  man  was  quiet  and  or- 
derly for  a  whole  day.  he  got  one  of 
the  little  white  notes  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  Principal  Thompson  was 
so  pleased  that  he  clapped  Dennis  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  "Good  for  you, 
Deckerman!"  just  as  if  Dennis  had 
been  a  grown-up  man. 

That  same  morning  Gertrude  Dodge, 
who  had  such  a  hard  time  learning  to 
spell,  was  commended  for  having 
written  correctly  every  one  of  the  ten 
words  in  yesterday's  lesson. 

When  Charley  Brooks,  who  hated 
to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning, 
wasn't  tardy  for  a  week,  he  received 
a  note  to  take  up  to  the  principal's 
office. 

Finally,  Roy  Gilman  thought  there 
was  a  chance  for  every  one  but  him- 
self. Roy  was  average"  "good"  in  ev- 
erything: spelling  wasn't  hard  for 
him,  no  one  was  surprised  at  his  be- 
having well  in  school,  and  his  mother 
always  saw  that  he  started  from  home 
early  enough.  It  was  almost  time  for 
the  summer  vacation  to  begin,  and  he 
had  not  received  the  desired  invitation 
to  Principal  Thompson's  morning  re- 
ception. s 

When  the  honor  did  come  to  Roy 
Gilman,  some  time  in  June,  it  was  en- 
tirely unexpected. 

The  first  week  in  June  had  been 
unusually  warm;  and  when  a  brisk 
thunder-shower  came  up  Thursday 
morning,  every  one  was  relieved.  It 
washed  the  heat  right  out  of  the  air, 
and  the  children  who  had  been  loung- 
ing listlessly  in  their  seats  sat  up 


straight  and  drank  in  the  cool  fresh- 
ness. At  recess  the  rain  was  still 
coming  down  briskly,  and  the  pupils 
gathered  at  one  of  the  windows. 

"I'm  glad  the  rain  came,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dogs,"  said  Roy. 

"On  account  of  the  dogs?"  repeated 
Dennis  Deckerman.  "What  are  you 
talking  about,  Roy  Gilman?" 

"My  uncle  Tom  told  me  about  it 
last  night,"  explained  Roy.  "He  says 
that  dogs  need  lots  of  water  to  drink, 
and  that  sometimes  in  summer  they 
can't  find  any  at  all, — dogs  that 
haven't  a  regular  home,  you  know. 
He  said  that  yesterday  he  was  going 
along  the  street  near  his  office  when 
he  heard  someone  call,  'Mad  dog!'  and 
everybody  just  ran.  Then  the  next 
minute  a  poor  little  yellow  dog  came 
tearing  along;  and  his  tongue  was 
hanging  out,  and  he  looked  dreadful. 
It  wasn't  any  wonder  that  people  were 
frightened,  Uncle  Tom  said.  But  Uncle 
Tom  knows  about  dogs;  and  he  hur- 
ried into  his  office  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  came  out  with  a  basin  of  water, 
and  whistled.  That  dog  came  running, 
and  'most  tumbled  into  the  basin,  he 
wanted  the  water  so  badly.  The 
people  all  said,  'Why,  he  wasn't  mad 
after  all ! .  and  Uncle  Tom  said,  'No, 
he  wasn't  mad  at  all;  he  was  just 
crazy  for  water.'  You  see  it  had  been 
hot  all  day,  and  there  wasn't  a  place, 
a  single  place,  where  a  dog  could  get 
a  drink  down  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town!" 

The  children  looked  sober  over  this 
story.  Many  of  them  had  pets  of  their 
own,  and  they  all  loved  dogs. 

Roy  went  on:  "Uncle  Tom  says  he 
is  going  to  keep  a  bucket  of  water 
outside  his  office  all  summer,  some- 
where where  people  Won't  stumble 
over  it,  and  then  the  poor  dogs  won't 
get  chased  and  have  stones  thrown  at 
them  when  all  they  want  is  a  drink 
of  water.  I  was  wondering  if  we 
couldn't  keep  some  in  our  yards  for 
the  dogs  up-town." 

"I  will,  for  one,"  declared  Dennis 
Deckerman.  "There  isn't  a  fountain 
anywhere  near  my  house  where  a  dog 
could  get  a  drink." 

"And  J'll  keep  a  low  dish  of  water 
out  by  our  back  gate  so  that  the  cats 
can  get  at  it,  for  they  need  water  just 
as  much  as  dogs  do,"  said  Gertrude 
Dodge. 

Then  the  gong  sounded  and  recess 
was  over. 

By  the  time  the  children  went  home 
that  night  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
room  had  promised  Dennis  and  Roy  to 
keep  a  drinking-place  for  dogs  full  of 
fresh  water  as  long  as  the  hot 
weather  lasted. 

The  next  morning,  when  Miss 
Fletcher  handed  out  the  notes  to  be 
carried  to  the  principal,  she  gave  one 
to  Roy. 

"I  recommend  Roy  Gilman  for  com- 
mendation because  of  his  especial 
thoughtfulness  for  our  animal  friends." 
Miss  Fletcher's  note  ran. 

Principal  Thompson  smiled  at  the 
surprised  expression  on  Roy's  face. 

But  the  principal  seemed  to  know  all 
about  it;  for  he  said,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Roy,  "That  was  a  good 
thought  of  yours,  Roy;  and  I  can 
promise  you  that  I'm  going  to  see  that 
the  dogs  in  my  neighborhood  don't 
suffer  from  thirst!" — Mary  Alden  Hop- 
kins, in  Little  Folks. 


HINTS  ABOUT  CANNING. 


Editor  Rural  Press:  After  reading 
the  article.  "Canning  FTuit  without 
Sugar."  in  issue  of  May  1st,  I  wanted 
to  tell  the  ladies  that  for  many  years 
I  have,  from  choice,  canned  all  my 
blackberries  and  loganberries  without 
sugar.  I  simply  put  my  berries  in  a 
preserving  kettle  with  little  water, 
cover,  and  let  boil  up  well  and  can  at 
once.  They  keep  so  solid  and  fresh 
canned  in  that  way,  and  when  I  open 
them  I  make  my  pies,  or  jams,  or 
jellies,  and  they  are  just  as  fresh  and 
nice  as  when  put  up  at  berry  time. 
And  the  blackberries  have  a  much 
better  flavor,  to  my  taste,  than  when 
sugar  is  used. — Mrs.  M.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 


A  young  theologian  named  Fiddle 

Refused  to  accept  his  degree; 
"For,"   said  he,   "  'tis  enough  to  be 
Fiddle. 

Without  being  Fiddle.  D.  D." 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— th^.  light  of  lights!  A 

_  lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  barns  its  own  gras  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
800  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Fivo 
Yaara  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  ean't  supply, 
address  our  nearest  ofliae 
for  Catalog  No.  $4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  80.  JL01)  Angeles  Mt 
Low  Angeles.  Cal. 


m 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded    first    prize    wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  Cal. 


Al 

EXTERMINATION 

-IX  SOLVE.D  BY 

KELLOGG? 
ANT PASTE 

-  Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists*  Z5$ 

Kill  All  Flies!  1H&£HAD 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
^feSJ^VlyJC ,Z^,>^s>.  "K  cheap  Lasts  allsea- 
\$\  AlsaeBgjy^QBMaSBy  son.  Made  of  metal, 
'can't  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
.  6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

HAROLD  SOMERS.  150  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dealers 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 
to  clean. 

It*s  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  arc  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Bathrooms'*  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines, 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


lasoline 
Quality 


■  ■ 


all  power  , 
in  every  drop 

"Red  Crown"  is  all-refinery 
gasoline.  It  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  engine. 
Look  for  the  "Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL.  COMPANY 
(California) 


■l  ■ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  May  26.  1920. 
N  il  HAT. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  wheat  at  present 
in  this  market.  The  trade  is  greatly  interested 
in  what  may  develop  after  all  Government  re- 
strictions are  removed,  but  no  one  is  willing  to 
predict  what  course  wheat  will  then  pursue. 
BARLEY'. 

All  the  local  prams  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  last  week.  The  demand  for  barley  is 
little  more  than  nominal,  but  receipts  are  so 
small  that  the  local  holders  are  asking  higher 
prices  for  the  small  amounts  traded  in. 

Feed   $3.40  63.50 

Shipping    Nominal 

OATS. 

Stocks  of  oats  are  small  in  this  city  and 
arrivals  are  few.  As  a  consequence,  not  with- 
standing the  small  demand,  the  price  of  Bed 
feed  was  again  advanced  this  week. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  53.50  ©  3.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed.  ..  .Nominal 

CORK. 

Corn  is  in  the  same  situation  as  other 
grains  and  higher  prices  are  quoted.  All  the 
grain  stocks  in  this  city  are  in  strong  hands, 
and  until  the  transportation  situation  becomes 
materially  better  there  is  little  chance  of  re- 
cessions in  prices. 

Egypian.  white   Nominal 

do.    brown   83.4  5  ®  3 .50 

California   $3.75®  3  80 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
only  445  tons,  compared  with  708  the  previous 
week.  While  much  hay  has  been  cut  and 
baled  throughout  the  different  sections,  trans- 
portation facilities  are  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. With  the  present  serious  car  shortage  it 
appears  as  if  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to 
move  the  various  crops  to  the  market.  Com- 
plaints are  also  heard  in  all  sections  regard- 
ing the  labor  situation.  The  demand  for  hay. 
excepting  for  alfalfa  for  dairies,  is  very  light, 
and  buyers  seem  to  prefer  to  await  a  better  de- 
mand and  a  steadier  range  of  prices  before 
buying  freely  of  the  new  crop. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00®  38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32.00® 36.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00@40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nomina] 

Barley  Hay   •  Nominal 

Alfalfa.  New  : .  .$30.00®35.00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00®32.00 

Oregon  Cheat  and  Oat  Mixed.  .  $29.00®  32.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c  @  $1.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

In  sympathy  with  higher  prices  for  the 
whole  grain  prices  of  the  milled  grain  were 
advanced  in  the  local  market. 

Rolled  Barley   $73.00®  74.00 

Rolled  Oats   $73.00®  74 .00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00®  50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $82.00®  83.00 

POTATOES,  ONION'S,  ETC. 

(Wholesale   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

New  rivers  are  now  on  the  market,  selling 
at  $7.50.  New  garnets  were  stronger  in 
sympathy,  selling  at  the  same  price.  The  mar- 
ket is  now  practically  bare  of  old  rivers  of 
any  grade,  and  the  old  stock  from  Oregon  and 
Idaho  sold  at  a  higher  level  than  last  week. 
The  old  brown  onions  were  firmer  this  week, 
none  selling  less  than  $6.50.  Bermudas  sold 
at  lower  levels.  New  garlic  is  on  the  market, 
selling  at  20  cents,  while  the  old  stock  con- 
tinued strong  at  previous  quotations.  Most 
of  the  green  vegetables  coming  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  are  lower  in  price,  although 
rhubarb  sold  at  higher  levels  because  of 
weather  conditions. 

Peas.  Bay,  lb  3®  4c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  7®  10c 

do,    green,  lb  7®  10c 

Carrots  per  sack   $1.75® 2.25 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.25®  1.50 

Cucumbers.  English,  doz  SI. 25®  1.50 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  ...  .$2.00®  2.25 

Spinach,  lb   6c 

Asparagus,  lb  3  ®  10c 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  box  30  lbs.  S2.00O2.50 
Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs.  $1.50 Si  2.00 

Summer  Squash   $1.25®  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb   Nominal 

Potatoes.  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt.  $7.50 (ft  8.00 

do.    Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $7.50®  8.00 

do    New  Garnets,  cwt  $7.50 

do.    New  River,  cwt  87.50 

Onions.  Brown,  sack   86.50 

do    Bermudas  yellow.  50  lbs  81.25 

do,    wax.  50  lbs  81.50 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lb6  $1.50®  1.75 

Garlic,  lb  30®  35c 

do.    new.    lb  20c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.     Buying  prices  made 
on  sample.) 

Beans  continue  to  show  strength  on  a  stead- 
ily increasing  demand.  The  demand  which  is 
now  in  progress,  and  which  has  existed  for  a 
time  back,  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the  Cali- 
fornia crops  very  nicely  unless  some  unex- 
pected setbacks  develop. 

Bayos  $10.50®  11.75 

Blackeyes  $8 .25®  8.50 

Cranberry  $6.25@6.76 

Pinks   $6.50® 6.75 

Red  Mexican   $9.00@9.25 

Garbanzos   $9.50®  9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.50®  6.65 

Small   Whites   $6.25  ©6.40 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices  $10.90 

do.    Baby.  Ass'n  prices  810.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices   810.90 ® 11.25 

do    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $10.90®  11.25 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
poultry  of  nearly  all  descriptions.  Hens  are 
plentiful  and  heavy  shipments  at  this  time 
would  be  apt  to  break  prices  materially  here. 
The  demand  keeps  up  to  the  normal  for  the 
season  and  as  a  whole  the  market  may  be 
regarded  as  firm. 

Broilers.  1  lb.  and  under   28®  30c 

do,    1V4  to  1%  lbs  32®  35c 

do.    over  1H  lbs  36©38e 

Friers  46®  48c 

Hens   35®  36c 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled  from  Independent  Sources. 


do    Leghorns   28630c 

Roosters,  young  46®  48c 

do,    old   19c 

Ducks,  young   25®  30c 

Geese   32®  33c 

Squabs  55®  60c 

Jack  Rabbits.,  doz  $1.50@3.60 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  butter  market  showed  a  tendency  to 
drag  throughout  the  week,  and  while  extras 
closed  at  a  half-cent  above  the  low  of  the 
week,  the  close  was  a  cent  and  a  half  below 
last  week.  Under  present  financial  conditions 
there  seems  to  be  little  inducement  for  outside 
buyers  to  purchase  at  current  prices.  As  a 
consequence  a  considerable  surplus  butter 
moved  into  storage.  Storage  holdings  of  but- 
ter now  show  a  balance  of  784.636  pounds 
compared  with  547,131  lbs.  a  week  ago  and 
847,959  lbs.  a  year  ago.  This  means  that 
the  increase  going  into  storage  this  week  was 
237.505  lbs.,  while  a  year  ago  during  the 
same  period  the  increase  of  storage  butter 
was  93,329. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  52  %  51%  51      51      51  51% 

Prime  lsts  51%  50%  50      50      50  50 
EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Eggs  like  butter,  showed  an  inclination  to 
seek  lower  levels  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  close  of  all  descriptions  was  from  1%  to 
2%  cents  below  the  close  of  a  week  ago.  The 
New  York  market  Is  showing  weakness,  and 
while  the  differential  between  the  two  markets 
is  ample  to  make  a  profit  on  California  the 
uncertainties  of  transportation  are  causing 
many  would-be  shippers  to  hold  their  eggs 
here.  Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  19 
cars  were  sent  East  during  the  past  week. 
The  surplus  eggs  were  sent  to  storage  and 
there  are  now  125,689  cases  in  cold  storage 
here.  This  shows  an  increase  of  17,150, 
which  is  a*  further  gain  on  the  amount  in 
storage  a  year  ago  87.865. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   42      40%  41      42%  41%  40% 

Firsts   39%  38      38%  38%  38%  37% 

Ex.  pullets  30      36      36%  36%  36%  35 
Undersized    28      28%  28%  28%  29  29 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  cheese  market  is  quiet,  with  California 
flats  firsts  and  California  Y.  A.  Fancy  selling 
a  half-cent  off  the  close  of  last  week.  Califor- 
nia Y.  A.  firsts  again  become  nominal  on  small 
demand.  Oregon  triplets  are  stronger  and  a 
cent  higher,  while  the  Oregon  Y.  A.  is  steady 
and  unchanged. 

California  Flats,  fancy   25c 

do.    Firsts   21  %c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   26  %c 

Y.  A..  Firsts  Nominal 

Oregon  Triplets  29c. 

do,    Y.  A  29  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  daily  broadening 
out  and  peaches  and  cantaloupes  are  arriving 
in  quantity  to  justify  quotations.  The  early 
fruit  is  not  especially  in  demand,  as  it  is  still 
not  fully  ripe  for  shipment  but  it  brings 
good  prices  in  small  quantities.  Strawberries 
are  inclined  to  go  to  lower  levels  following  the 
action  of  the  canners  in  cutting  down  the 
prices  they  are  willing  to  pay.  The  canners 
threaten  further  cuts,  and  it  is  likely  that 
strawberries  will  sell  cheaper  to  the  trade. 
Apples  are  firm  and  unchanged  with  the  de- 
mand steady. 


Apples.  Newtown  Pippins,  Oregon  $3.50 

do.  Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  ..$3.00® 3.25 
do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  10©  13c 

do.    box   $2. 00® 2. 25 

Apricots,  lb  12  ®  14c 

Peaches.  4  baskets   $2 .25® 2.50 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes   75®  1.00 

do.    6  8-oz.  boxes   45®  70c 

Blackberries,  crate,  15  boxes   Nominal 

Raspberries,  crate,  16  bxs  drawer  $1.60®  1.75 

Gooseberries,   lb  6  ®  10c 

Cantaloupes.  Standard   $7.00® 8.00 

do.    Ponies   $5.00® 6.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  citrus  market 
this  week.  The  demand  shows  a  falling  off  as 
the  deciduous  fruits  coming  on  the  market  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  variety.  Stocks  on  hand 
eeem  to  be  ample  to  meet  all  expected  de- 
mands at  present  prices. 

Lemons,  fancy,  box  $4. 50®  5.00 

do.    choice,  box   $3.50  6  4  00 

do.    Standard,  box   $2  50®  3  (in 

Oranges.  Navels,  box  $5 .25®  6.76 

Valendas   $4.50®  6.60 

Grapefruit.  Calif.,  box   $2  76®  8.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  continues  at  a 
standstill.  No  prices  for  the  1920  crop  have 
been  named  either  by  associations  or  by 
buyers,  and  the  latter  say  that  they  do  not 
know  when  they  will  go  into  the  market.  The 
quotation  carried  on  1920  raisins  below  was 
named  by  only  one  house,  and  it  is  stated  that 
while  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  guide  it  is  not  a 
market  quotation. 

Raisins.  1920   18%®20c 

Prunes — 40-508.  1919   17®  18c 

do.    60-608   14c 

do.    60-708   12c 

do.    70-808   11c 

do.    80-908   10  %o 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  honey,  but 
the  supplies  are  meager.  Some  of  the  whole- 
salers state  that  water  white  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  19  cents,  but  they  agree  fairly 
well  that  20  cents  is  the  top. 

Water  White  19  ®  20c 

Water  White   18®  20c 

Light  Amber  16®  17c 

RICE. 

A  constant,  steady  demand  for  close-up  and 
spot  rice  is  giving  considerable  strength  to  the 
market.  Fancy  California  Japan  rice  for  June 
delivery  is  quoted  at  $10.25;  July.  $10.35. 
Choice  is  quoted  25  cents  iess. 

WOOL. 

Nowithstanding  some  uncertainty  as*  to  the 
future  of  wool  values,  more  particularly  of 
the  fine  and  medium  grades,  the  spring  clips 
have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  As  usual 
tor  some  time  past,  the  finer  grades  have  been 
in  most  active  demand  and  that  excludes  most 
of  California's  production.  Western  wools 
(year's  staple)  are  bringing  all  the  wey  from 
60c  to  70c. 

HIDES. 
Wet  Salted  Hides. 

Steer  hides   17®  19c 

Cow  hides   17®  18c 

Kips  (14  to  30  lbe.)   20®  21c 

Calfskins  (under  15  lbs.)   28® 30c 

Bull  hides   16®  18c 

Horse  Hides,  Wet  Salted. 

Largo   $6.00®  7.00 

Medium   $6.00  ©  6 .00 

Small   $4.00®  5.00 

Ponies   . .    $3.00®  3.50 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  May  25.  1920. 
CATTLE  —  The  run  of  summer  grassers 
seems  to  have  glutted  the  market,  forcing  a 
rapid  declension  of  prices.  Another  drop  is 
noted  in  our  ctiotatious  this  week.  It  is  not 
a  happy  situation  nor  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
our  growers  of  beef  stock.  A  slumpy  fat 
cattle  market  characterizes  the  Eastern  situa- 
tion. 

Steers.  No.   1,   100061200  lbs.     9  @10%c 

do.    No.  1  1200 ©1400    8%@  9%c 

do    2nd  quality    7     @  9c 

do,    thin   6     @  7c 

Cows  and  Seifers,  No.  1   7%@  8c 

do    2nd  quality    0     ©  7c 

do    thin    3     ®  4c 

Bulls  and  Stage,  good    4     ©  4%c 

do.    fair    3     @  3%c 

Calves,  lightweight   10  ©lie 

do.    medium    8     @  9c 

do    heavy    7     It)  8c 

SHEEP — As  consuming  demand  diminishes 
with  the  advent  of  warm  weather  and  with 
augmented  receipts,  the  trend  of  the  mutton 
market  is  downward,  as  noted  in  fractional  de- 
clines in  this  week's  quotations.  In  the  East 
the  arrival  of  several  hundred  thousand  car- 
casses of  frozen  lambs  from  New  Zealand  and 
the  Argentine  has  demoralized  the  market. 

Lambs,  milk   11  ®12c 

do,    yearling    9     @  9%c 

Sheep,  wethers    8     @  8%c 

do    ewes   7     @  7%c 

HOGS — Hog  values  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained  on  the  local  market,  notwithstand- 
ing good  receipts.    All  weights  and  grades  suf- 
fered a  sharp  break  in  the  East  last  week. 
Hogs,  hard,  fat.  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs.  15c 

do,    150-226  lbs  16c 

do    225-300  lbs  15  %c 

do.    300-400  lbs  14 %c 


Los  Angeles,  May  25,  1920. 
CATTLE — Scarcely  anything  is  being  offered 
in  this  market  now  besides  grassers.  and  they 
have  been  plentiful  during  the  past  week.  The 


market  is  dull,  however,  and  lower  all  around. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000  ©1100  lbs*.   ..$9.00  611.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.50®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50®  8.00 

Canners   $4-.50@5.00 

HOGS — Very  good  receipts  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket the  last  week,  but  sales  have  been  slow. 
Prices  generally  are  a  little  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275®  350  lbs.  812.00®  12.50 
Heavy  averag'g.  225  6  275  lbs.  $14.00614.50 
Light     $15.00616.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — With  warmer  weather  coming  on 
the  last  week  the  meat  market  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  slow  sales,  and  as  receipts  continue 
good,  sales  have  dropped  off.  This  has  been 
quite  noticeable  during  this  week.  Prices 
hare  declined  since  last  report. 

Prime  wethers   80.00  <ti  8.00 

Yearlings   $6.70®  7.00 

Prime  ewes  $8.00®  9.00 

Lambs   812.00  ©  13.00 

Spring  lambs  $12.00®13.00 

Portland,  Ore.,  May  24,  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts  2331.  Grain  and 
pulp-fed  steers.  $12.25®  13.00;  choice,  $11.50 
612.25;  good  to  choice.  $11.00®  11.50;  me- 
dium to  good.  $10.00611.00;  fair  to  good. 
$9.00@10.00:  common  to  fair.  $8.00®».00: 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $10.25  ©11.00;  good 
to  choice.  $9.00®10.25:  medium  to  good. 
$8.00  ©9.00:  fair  to  medium.  $7.00®  8.00; 
canners.  $5.00  6  6.00;  bulls.  $6.0069.00: 
prime  light  calves,  $13.50616.00:  medium 
$9.00@12.00;  heavy  $6.50®8.50. 

HOGS— Steady ;  receipts,  870.  Prime  mixed. 
$14.50  @  15.00:  medium.  $14.00  @  14.50; 
smooth  heavy.  $11.00®  13.00;  rough.  $10.00 
®11.00;  pigs.  $12.00®  13.75. 

SHEEP — Weak:  receipts,  1853.  Lambs. 
$13.60  ©  14.50:  culls.  $9.00611.50;  ewes. 
$5.50®  9.00;  yearlings  $10.00®  12.00;  weth- 
ers. $9.00611.00. 
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Los  Angeles  May  25.  1920.  ' , 
BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  this  week  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  those  of  the  previous  week 
and  with  heavier  receipts  comes  the  report  of 
a  lighter  demand  and  wcaknr  market.  De- 
mand is  mostly  local.  Receipt*  for  (he  week 
ending  today  were  368.100  pounds  Quota- 
tions represent  prices  paid  the  producer. 

Fresh  California  extra  creamery   54c 

do,    prime  first   53e 

do.    first   51c 

EGOS. 

Extras  are  down  lc  from  last  week's  prices, 
while  pullets  are  up  lc.  Cisc  counts  an 
reported  as  not  so  strong.  There  has  been 
a  fair  demand  all  during  the  week.  Receipt* 
have  been  good,  considerably  above  those  <■ 
last  week  and  were  2387  cases  n-  reported 
by  the  exchange.  Prices  quoted  are  those  HH 
eeived  by  the  producer. 

Fresh  ranch  extras  J 

do,    case  count   •  <H 

do.  Pullets   

BEANS. 

The  market  on  whites  .and  pinks 
very  quiet,  but  there  was  some  little  activi 
in  limas  during  the  week  just  closing  and  ifl 
quotations.'  Blackeyes  would  have  sold  read- 
ily had  here  been  any  supply  of  them,  hut  ■ 
is  said  that  none  can  be  had. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $0  00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5  25® 6. 60 

Small  white,  per  ewt  85.15W5.50! 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  80  . 10®  7.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.20 

Pink,  cwt  Sfi.75 

BERRIES. 

There  has  been  a  splendid  demand  for  bersj 
vies  all  during  the  past  week.  Especially  fl 
this  true  of  ■trawb-rries  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  having  a  fairly  rood  demand, 

but  they  are  priced  lower. 

Fancy  30-basket  crate  

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate 
Blackberries.  30-basket  crate  . 
Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  . 

FRUITS. 
Cherries  are  moving  more 
quoted  lower  and  reported  to  he  in  good  dM 
mand.  Loquats  in  very  food  demand  with 
the  market  stronger  today.  Apples  very 
scarce,  unchanged  in  price,  and  they  continue 
in  good  demand. 

Apples.  White  Permain.  paek'd  box  $3.50®  3.78 

do.    Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $3.50®3.7t 

Loquats.  lb   S3  50®  3.7| 

Cherries  black,  lb    15®  20c 

VEGETABLES. 

Prices  in  this  market  were  generally  lower 
during  the  past  week  and  there  has  been  ■ 
ready  sale  for  almost  everything  brought  nB 
Summer  squash  is  having  a  good  sale,  though 
it  is  a  little  scarce  and  higher  today.  LettnB 
and  cabbage  steady,  but  not  selling  quite  «fl 
well. 

Potatoes.   Northern    Burbanks.  .  .  .87.50®  8.M 

do.New  $R.5O©7.0B 

Onions,  Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  $1  40®l.SfJJ 

do.    Bermuda,   crate   $1.40®  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75®  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate  35  <a  50e 

Rhubarb,  per  30.1b.  box   50c©  1.26 

Peas,  lb  4®7e 

Carrots,  doz.   hunches   30®36e 

Asparagus.   Northern,   lh  7  6  lit 

Summer  Squash.  Imperial  Valley.  4-bas- 

ket  crate   $1  00®  l.aj 

String  beans,  green    lb.   5®8t. 

dq.    wax.  lb  >®6c 

do    Kentucky  lb  7®  8* 

Cucumbers  2%  doz   box   SI  50  fi  1  60 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  have  been  lighfl 
There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  all  that  wa» 
coming  in  at  last  week's  prices.  The  alfalfa 
crop  is  reported  as  being  of  good. quality  and 

good  acreage. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $25.00®  27.00 

Oat  hay,  ton  $30.00®  34  00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  ton  $28  oo  >.,  .10 .00 

do.    local,  ton   $25 .50®  32.00 

Straw   $14.00®  16  00 

POITLTRY. 

Receipts  continue  to  he  very  heavy  in  the 
poultry  market  while  demand  has  slowed  UK 
considerably.  This  has  resulted  in  a  sharply 
lower  market  in  today's  prices.  Ducks  as  wsl 
as  hens  have  come  in  for  lower  quotations, 
the  exchange  reporting  everything  slow  sale 
with  the  exception  of  turkeys,  which  are 
selling  fairly  at  steady  prices. 
Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  § 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs.  . 
Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  35c 

Hens   23®  30* 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up.  .^33e 

Ducks  20®  28e 

Turkeys   37®44« 

Geese  25e 

ALFALFA. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the 
supply  of  hay  during  the  last  week;  deliv- 
eries are  still  slow  and  the  feeling  is  gaining 
ground  every  day  among  1 1  i consumers  that 
the  time  to  place  orders  for  hay  is  right  now. 

Choice  Alfalfa,  ton   .   J3S.00 

No.  1  Dairy  Alfalfa   ton   S34  00 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   $30.00 

Stock  Alfalfa  ton   $27.5t> 


SPECIAL   CITRUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


A  large  quantity  of  California  oranges 
rived  in  the  Eastern  markets  in  a  very 
condition,  due  to  delays  in  transit  caused 
the  tie-up.  #  Prices  lowered,  owing  to  If 
receipts  and  the  percentage  of  decayed  » 
offered.  CitruB  shippers  have  about  clea 
up  this  season's  crop  of  Navels.  Prices 
Valencia*  now  range  from  $4.50  to  $5 
box  f.  o.  b. 

The    demand    for   California  lemons 
slackened  owing  to  weather  conditions  in 
Middle  West.    Sixty-two  thousand  two  nunc 
and  sixty  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  were 
the  past  week  and  265.000  boxes  on  the 
were  left  unsold.    Total  shipments  to  date 
as  followB:  Oranges.  24.230  carloads;  lemc 
4.167  carloads. 
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BEEMAN 


Beeman  Originated 
The  One-Horse  Tractor 

Now  We  Have  the  California  Type 
Made  to  Meet  California  Conditions 

Beeman  works  all  day  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1  quart  of  oil.  It  is 
simple,  compact  and  so  staunchly  built  that  the  upkeep  cost  is  very  small. 

Beeman  will  do  anything  that  any  4  H.  P.  engine  will  do:  Operates  the 
pump  jack,  buzz  saw,  feed  grinder,  churn,  cream  separator,  washing  ma- 
chine, and  is  not  only  portable  but  is  self-propelled  as  well. 

Thousands  of  These  Little  Tractors  Are 
in  Use  Today  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 

Tonr  Nearest  Dealer  Will  Gladly  Furnish  Interesting 
Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices  Free  Upon  Bequest 


MARKET  COMMENT. 


i  k  Panacea  for  Car  Shortage, 
i  ]  Following  are  a  few  figures  taken 
I  jrom  a  report  made  by  the  Pacific  Car 
l|)emurrage  Bureau  for  the  months  of 
irebruary  and  March,  1920.   These  fig- 
llres  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
livery  California  shipper  and  receiver 
\  If  freight,  whether  it  be  perishable  or 
l  |therwise.    They  should  become  ac- 
» luainted  with  the  fact  of  how  much 
beir  detention  of  cars  affects  the  sit- 
uation.  These  figures  are  confined  to 
California  alone.   From  them  one  can 
jorm  an  idea  of  what  the  situation 
i  bust  be  when  all  states  are  heard 
1  rom.   During  the  month  of  February 
here  were  131,448  cars  reported  to  the 
[  lureau,  an  increase  of  30,178  cars  over 
I  he  same  month  last  year.  During  the 
Eonth  of  March  there  were  143,376 
;  lars,  an  increase  of  32,365  cars  over 
( pe  same  month  last  year.   The  most 
:  pportant  item  in  these  reports  is  cars 
jleld  beyond  the  full  time,  which  is  48 
lours,  or  2  days.    During  the  month 
l  If  February  7,303  cars  were  held ; 
■  luring  the  month  of  March,  8,886. 
If  he  demurrage  charges  assessed  by 
i  pe  Bureau  for  the  detention  of  cars  in 
February  amounted  to  $38,737.00,  and 
[  h  March,  $58,615.00,  or  a  total  of  $97,- 
1 152.00  for  two  months,  equal  to  an  an- 
( lual  charge  of  $583,512.00.   These  fig- 
Ires  also  represent  a  delay  to  equip- 
ment equal  to  80,964  car  days  for  the 
[pro  months  alone.    Chairman  Clark, 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
1  Hon,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Na- 
lonal  Industrial  Traffic  League  and 
pe   American   Railroad  Association, 
Rates  that  the  public  would  have  the 
lse  of  102,000  additional  cars  through 
pe  saving  of  one  hour  per  car  each 

foreign  Markets  for  Honey. 
I  A  program  of  national  and  foreign 
parketing  for  California  honey  and 
[ther  bee  products  is  now  being 
panned  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Ex- 
Ihange.  C.  E.  Millspaugh  has  re- 
lently  been  appointed  general  man- 
Iger.  As  Mr.  Millspaugh  has  had 
(bout  eighteen  years  of  close  contact 
pith  bee-keepers  and  honey  producers, 
pcluding  marketing  experience  in 
Lmerica  and  abroad,  increased  pres- 
tige of  this  State  as  a  center  of  honey 
production  is  expected  and  growers 
pay  produce  with  more  confidence  in 
Jhe  markets. 

[Spud"  Market  Booming.  . 
I  The  "spud"  may  be  likened  unto 
Banquo's  ghost — it  won't  down.  Last 
reek  we  reported  ice-house  delivery 
[ales  at  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds, 
within  one  week  they  have  advanced 
jo  $8  per  hundred  pounds,  which  will 
pake  it  necessary  for  the  dealer  to 
lax  the  retailer  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
nan  $8.25  to  $8.50.  That  being  the 
fase,  how  many  pounds  of  spuds  will 
{he  housewife's  two-bit  piece  buy? 
now  you  cipherers  get  busy. 
Cantelonpes  Going  "Over  the  Top." 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  initial  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
Would  establish  the  high  mark  on 
prices  for  the  season,  but  not  so.  We 
(ire  pleased  to  announce  that  sales  of 
lubsequent  arrivals  have  shattered  all 
records  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
latest  prices  look  too  good  to  be  true, 
nevertheless  it  is  so — $15  per  stand- 
ard crate  and  $12  for  pony  crates. 
First  Arrival  of  Peaches. 
I  The  Red  Banks  Orchard  Company  of 
[Tulare  county,  as  usual,  arrived  on 
time  with  the  first  shipment  of  27 
loxes  of  peaches  to  San  Francisco. 
The  fruit  sold  .for  $3.00  per  box  of  21 
pounds  net.  Leave  it  to  Phil  to  "fetch 
iome  the  bacon."  He  has  one  of  the 
nost  up-to-date  ranches  in  California, 
irtd  he  is  the  boy  who  knows  just 
low  to  run  it. 

ipple  Market  Firm. 

The  cold  storage  supply  of  apples  is 
Ifast  diminishing,  and  it  is  a  question, 
it  the  present  demand,  as  to  whether 
.he  supply  will  hold  until  new  crop  of 
uable  apples  comes  in.  Following 
prices  are  being  realized:  Newtown 
Pippins,  3%-tier,  $3  to  $3.25;  4-tier,  $3 
'to  $3.25;  4%-tier,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ore- 
son  Newtown  Pippins,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 


DRIED  FRUIT  AND  NUTS. 


Peaches— Choice  yellow,  15%  cents, 
Muirs  15%  cents;  fancy  yellow  16% 
cents,  Muirs  17%  cents;  extra  fancy 
yellow  17%  cents,  Muirs  18%  cents. 

The  California  Prune  Growers'  As- 
sociation announces  the  following 
prices  on  the  1919  crop: 

Prunes— Basis  price:  Size  30-40s,  18 
cents;  40-50s,  14  cents;  50-60s,  12 
cents;  60-70s,  11%  cents;  70-80s,  11 
cents;  80-90s,  11  cents;  90-100s,  11 
cents;  100-120s  (fiat  per  pound),  8% 
cents;  120  and  up  (flat  per  pound),  7% 
cents.  Growers'  brand,  %  cent  under 
these  prices.  Jobbing  prices  in  San 
Francisco:  Add  1  cent  per  pound  to 
determine  wholesale  price  charged  the 
retailer. 

Figs — Fancy  black,  25-pound  boxes, 
12  cents  per  pound;  choice  black,  25- 
pound  boxes,  9%  cents  per  pound;  ex- 
tra choice,  25-pound  boxes,  10%  cents 
per  pound;  choice  whites,  25-pound 
boxes,  15  cents  per  pound;  fancy 
whites,  25-pound  boxes,  18  cents  per 
pound. 

Apples. — Fancy  50-pound  boxes,  17 
cents  per  pound;  extra  choice,  50- 
pound  boxes,  12%  cents  per  pound; 
choice  50-pound  boxes,  11%  cents  per 
pound. 

Apricots  (crop  1919)  — -Fancy,  25- 
pound  boxes,  31  cents  per  pound;  ex- 
tra choice,  25-pound  boxes,  28  cents 
per  pound;  choice,  26  cents  per  pound. 

Pears — Fancy,  25-pound  boxes,  20 
cents  per  pound;  choice  25-pound 
boxes,  17  cents  per  pound. 

Almonds  —  Jobbing  prices  in  San 
Francisco:  I.  X.  L.  almonds,  32  cents 
soft  shell  almonds,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Walnuts  —  Budded,  33  cents  per 
pound. 

SEASON  FOE  FRUIT  NOVELTIES. 

At  this  particular  season  of  the  year 
novelties  of  fruit  and  produce  produc- 
tion are  daily  making  their  appear- 
ance on  the  San  Francisco  market.  It 
was  first  the  cherry,  then  the  black- 
berry, then  the  fig,  next  the  apricot, 
followed  by  the  cantaloupe.  Now 
comes  the  almond.  Not  in  a  dry  state, 
as  they  so  commonly  appear,  but 
green.  In  this  state  they  are  both 
pickled  and  used  by  the  confectioners 
in  various  ways.  While  not  in  any  un- 
usual demand,  this  initial  shipment 
sold  for  $1.50  per  small  box  of  20 
pounds. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


 COUNTRY  LANDS.  

ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT,  PEACHES. 
Farm  Near  City,  $3500. 

Money-making  home  on  improved  road,  near 
city;  19  acres  cultivation;  some  rich  muck 
land,  bordering'  lake;  2  acres  wood:  orange 
gTOve.  also  gTapefruit,  peach  trees,  pears, 
plums,  figs,  grapes,  guavas;  good  7-room 
house.  3  piazzas;  barn,  poultry  house,  fine  con- 
dition; pretty  lawn,  attractive  shrubbery, 
roses,  magnolia  shade;  owner  throws  in  horse, 
wagons,  machinery  tools,  everything  $3500, 
ea9y  terms.  Details  page  56  Strout's  Catalog 
Farm  Bargains  33  States,  copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  503FA,  405  So.  Hill  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain.  Bean  Track 
Pull  Tractor,  latest  model;  like  new.  Engine 
on  machine  had  a  defect  and  was  replaced  by 
an  entire  new  engine.  Tractor  only  run  10 
days:  engine  run  only  two  days.  Power  at 
drawbar  6  to  8-h.p.:  power  at  pulley  10  to 
12-h.p.  This  machine  cost  $1,365.  Will  seU 
for  $700  cash.  This  makes  an  ideal  combin- 
ation machine  for  farming  and  pumping.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell.  Le  Grand.  

I  MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County — 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land;  3  acres  upland  on'  the  Tuolumne 
river — 9  miles  east  of  Modesto.  Best  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from 
river,  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Cfwner.  C.  S.  Cook,  448  McHcnry  Ave.,  Mo- 
deato.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 60  acres  of  good  land,  all  level 
and  planted  to  flgs.  situated  5  miles  from 
Merced,  bordering  on  State  highway  and  rail- 
road station  on  place.  Price  $350  per  acre; 
terms.  Also  some  other  land  unimproved.  Ad- 
dress E.  V.  Givens,  Box  457,  Merced.  WU1  sell 
aU  or  part.  ;  

FOR  SALE — A  dairy  and  hog  farm  par  ex- 
cellence; 145  acres,  mostly  bottom  land:  big 
barley  crop;  productive  corn  land.  Nice  dairy 
and  swine  herd.  Beautiful  location:  well  im- 
proved. Write  Box  75,  R.  F.  D.  A,  Geyser- 
vlUe,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif.  

FOB  SALE — 25-acre  Gravcnstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old.  4  miles  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  house,  bam. 
fine  well,  beautiful  soil,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol.   

970  ACRES,  15  miles  Oakland;  good  soil; 
some  fine  bottom:  plenty  water;  near  elec- 
tric cars.  Highway.  Now  dairy-  $80,000; 
one-fourth  cash.  Intend  selling  immediately. 
W.  S.  Withers,  owner,  32  Mos9  Ave.,  Oakland. 


Motors  Equipment 
and  Tractor  Co. 

1310  South  Grand  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


STOCK  RANCH  OF  3400  ACRES  in  San 

Benito  county,  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  250 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills;  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
sired. For  further  particulars,  address  Box 
486,  Hollister,  Calif.  

63  ACRES,  with  50  acres  in  fine  alfalfa;  5- 
room  house,  two  big  barns,  tank  house;  30 
Holstein  cows,  15  heifers,  2  bulls,  4  horses,  all 
implements,  wagon,  etc.  A  big  money-maker. 
P.  R.  Peterson.  619  L  St..  Merced. 

FOR  CASH — Rent  fine  dairy  ranch.  Phone 
4F11,  Post  Office  Box  224.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, resuming  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  with  spe- 
cial low  gears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  County.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  Sad' -Fran- 
cisco.  

FOR  SALE — One  6-12  Bull  Tractor;  good 
working  condition,  suitable  for  orchard  or 
general  farm  work,  pumping,  sawing  etc. 
Bank  sale.  Appraised  value  $675.  To  be 
sold  for  amount  advanced  $300.00  plus  ac- 
crued interest.  For  particulars  write.  Sale 
Administrator,  H.  B.  Rapelje,  Pleasanton.  Cal. 

ONE  2O0-HOBSEPOWER  Western  Gas  En- 
gine—new. Fitted  with  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto  gas  starter.  Will  run  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, tops  or  coal  oil.  The  engine  has  never 
been  used,  is  absolutely  new,  and  at  a  sac- 
rifice.   Lloyd  Machine  Works,  712  North  Main 

St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  ,  

TRACTOR  FARMER  wants  500  acres  good 
land  to  raise  Mariout  Barley  on  shares.  Has 
seed  enough  for  start.  Five-year  option 
wanted.  Send  terms  and  description  of  land. 
.Box  No.  1870,  Rural  Press. 


H.  V.  Carter 
Motor  Co. 

52  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St;,  Pasadena.  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

PARTIES  INTERESTED  in  securing  plans 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  evaporator  of  large 
capacity  on  the  market  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  communicate  with  F.  C.  Chapman. 
Modesto,  Cal. 

PEPPER  PLANTS — Several  thousand  fine, 
transplanted,  hardened  Bell  Pepper  plants. 
Thirty  cents  per  dozen;  $2.00  per  100.  post- 
paid. H.  A.  Hyde  Nursery  Company,  Watson- 
ville.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP!  HELP!  HELP !     HERE  IT  IS! 

The  Woman's  Land  Service  can  supply 
fruit  pickers  and  packers.  Write  us  your  labor 
needs.  660  Market  St..  Room  252.  

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday:  profits,  $2.50 
each.    Square  deal.    Particulars  free.  Rusler 

Company.  Johnstown,  Ohio.   

~  FOR  ~ SALE— 3Minit  Calf-way  Milker,  De 
Laval  Separator.  Have  sold  dairy  herd. 
Prices  right.  J.  L.  Bowden,  510  Market,  San 
Francisco,  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  

BIG  TRACTOR  RENTERS  wanted  on  Es- 
trella  Ranch — good  buildings  and  drinking 
water.    C.  D.  Hillman,  Jr.,  Paso  Robles.  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FOR-  SALE-^17x22~  Sandwich"  Belt~Power 
Hay  Press  in  good  order,  $350.00.  Ceres  Hard- 
ware  and  Implement  Co..  Ceres,  Calif.  

SHARPLE8'  SEPARATOR  3 — practically 
new.  Guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid.  $60. 
HiU,  R.  D.  1.  El  Centro.  Calif.  

PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed. 
Good  germination.  25c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
MlP  8tockton.  

YELLOW  SWEET  POTATO,  Tomato  and 
Pepper  Plants.    Ancona  Farms,  Ontario,  Calif. 
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Forty  million  tires  for  1920 
What  kind  of  tires  are  tney 


IF  the  average  motorist  could 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
vulcanizing  shop — watch 
the  tires  coming  in  for  repair 
with  all  their  weaknesses  show- 
ing— talk  to  the  shop  manager 
away  from  the  cheers  of  the 
tire  salesmen — 

He  would  see  what  comes  of 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of 
"concessions"  and  "allowances." 


Concessions  and  allowances 
are  what  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer  lives  on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  convince 
a  man  that  he  will  make  good  on 
a  tire  if  it  goes  bad  than  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  won't  go  bad. 

What  practical  motorists  are 
looking  for  today  is  good  tires 


Here  is  a  car  that  has  run  too  close 
to  the  curb.  Rubbing  up  against  curbs 
will  grind  the  rubber  off  the  side  of  a 
tire,  finally  exposing  the  fabric  to  the 
action  of  sand  and  water. 

A  great  many  tires  would  last  longer 
if  their  owners  were  only  a  little  more 
careful  not  to  scrape  against  curbs  in 
stopping  and  starting. 


— not  tires  that  may  have  to  be 
made  good. 

And  they  are  going  more  and 
more  to  the  dealer  whose  busi- 
ness is  based  on  quality  instead 
of  on  chance. 


The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  back  of  that 
kind  of  a  dealer  with  all  the 
tremendous  resources  at  its 
command. 

It  has  staked  a  larger  invest- 
ment on  quality  than  any  other 
rubber  organization.  Its  first 
thought  has  always  been  of  the 
tire  user — putting  his  problem 


before  the  problem  of  markets. 

Every  important  advance  in 
tire  manufacture  has  come  from 
the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany— the  first straight-side  auto- 
mobile tire,  the  first  pneumatic 
truck  tire,  the  grainless  rubber 
solid  truck  tire,  for  instance. 

The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for 
the  life  of  the  tire,  and  not  for 
a  limited  mileage. 


Nearly  every  man  pays  for 
U.  S.  Tire  quality,  but  he 
doesn't  always  get  it. 

If  he  did  the  country  wouldn't 
need  forty  million  tires  this  year. 


United  States  Tires 


United  Stales 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


HIS  pretty  picture  is  suggestive  of  similar  scenes,  characteristic  of  the  smaller  valleys 
along  the  upper  coast  and  through  the  hilly  region  from  the  upper  coast  to  the  feet  of 
Mt.  Shasta.  It  makes  us  think  of  the  prettiness  and  charm  of  the  small  shut-in  farms 
of  the  rolling  country  where  the  sky  sits  on  tree-covered  ridges  and  where  the  clearing  has 
left  a  tree-garland  to  encircle  the  homestead  and  plantings  have  extended  graceful  arbo- 
real verdure  along  the  outlines  of  the  fields.  Fortunate  is  he  who  has  a  farm  which  can  spare 
land  enough  for  a  home-environment  of  ornamental  plants  and  for  plenty  of  trees  for  shade 
in  corrals  and  pastures  and  for  a  woodlot  which  will  not  only  be  beautiful  in  itself  but  prof- 
itable for  the  fuel  which  can  be  gathered  from  its  wastes.  And  then  the  pretty  homestead 
suggested  by  the  picture  becomes  not  a  bare  blot  on  the  landscape,  but  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape and  a  contribution  to  its  picturesqueness. 


I 

I 
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A  ffcw  Calco  Bins  are  ready 
for  immediate  delivery 


Order  your  Calco  Grain  Bin  at  once  if  you  are  among 
those  progressive  farmers  who  are  going  to  cut  down 
operating  expenses  this  year  by  installing  these  money 
saving  bins.  All  bins  are  made  of  rust-resisting  Armco- 
American  Ingot  Iron. 


Don't  delay  and  subject  yourself  to  possible  worry 
as  to  delivery  at  the  last  moment.  Get  in  your  order 
now,  get  the  bin  erected  and  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge 
that  your  crop  will  be  securely  housed. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


CALCO  STOCK  SPECIALTIES 


Calco  Hog  Trough 


Calco  Self-Feeder  for  Hogs 


Calco  Self -Watering  Tank  for  Hogs 


Calco  Hog  Fountain 


Model  244, 


These  troughs  are  sanitary, 
strong  and  durable.  Cross  bars 
strengthen  the  trough  and  pre- 
vent hogs  from  getting  into  it. 
The  smooth  metal  construction 
prevents  disease  and  increases 
profits.  Built  of  durable,  rust- 
resisting  Armco-American  In- 
got Iron. 


Model  258 


Saves  time,  labor  and  grain. 
Clean  and  Sanitary.  Cast  iron 
partitions  in  feeding  trough  pre- 
vent the  scattering  and  wasting  of 
grain.  Capacities  from  2  to  1 4 
bushels. 


Model  251 


For  use 
hauled  or 
capacity  to 
unnecessary. 

tary.  Easily  moved  about  the  feed- 
ing lot  or  pen. 


where   water   must  be 
carried.      Of  sufficient 
make   frequent  fillings 
Strong,  durable,  sani- 


Mode!  269 


Connects  with  a  supply 
of  running  water  and  N 
does  away  with  need  for 
carrying  or  hauling  water. 
Works  automatically.  Civet 
a  constant  supply  of  fr< 
water  without  overflow] 


Calco  Wagon  Tank 


Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Model  249 


For  the  farm,  either  on  horse-drawn 
wagons  or  on  tractor  trailers  or  trucks. 
Capacities  from  263  gallons  to  805  gal- 
lons, in  several  styles-  of  construction. 
Can  be  used  as  containers  for  water, 
oil  or  gasoline. 


rcah 


Model  200 

A  light,  durable  and  convenient 
Watering  trough.  Manufactured  with 
no  cross  seams  for  their  entire  length. 
Ready  to  be  supported  from  wooden 
frame. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
41  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


calco 


uct? 


General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Review 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  farmers  in  Livermore  valley  re- 
cently organized  a  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Vegetable  seed  acreage  of  the  United 
States  is  considerably  reduced  for  the 
crop  of  1920. 

The  annual  farm  bureau  picnic  is 
being  held  at  the  State  land  colony  in 
Durham  this  Saturday. 

Hay  laborers  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  demanding  $8  a  day  and 
three  hot  meals  per  8  hours'  work. 

Soy  beans  make  a  good  crop  where 
it  is  too  late  to  plant  Indian  corn  wher- 
ever conditions  are  good  for  the  corn. 

The  shortage  of  hay  in  the  Canadian 
prairie  provinces,  especially  in  Al- 
berta, is  causing  serious  loss  of  live- 
stock. 

A  potato  ant  which  eats  tubers  and 
vines  has  been  discovered  in  a  small 
potato  patch  near  Modesto,  it  is  re- 
ported. 

Standard  grades  for  sweet  potatoes 
have  •  recently  been  promulgated  and 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
overflowed  land  is  now  being  plowed 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  Egyption 
corn  in  Sutter  county. 

A  dispatch  from  Yuba  City  states 
that  buyers  are  offering  $50  per  ton 
for  Thompson  seedless  grapes  and  for 
prunes  12c  per  pound  basis. 

Government  wheat  control  ceased 
June  1,  with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corpor- 
ation practically  sold  out  and  Euro- 
pean countries  bidding  heavily. 

Farm  Advisor  Drobish  says  that 
after  a  thorough  trial  Mariout  barley 
will  supersede  the  old  varieties 
planted  hereafter  in  Yuba  county. 

The  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  is  being  promoted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Marysville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  making  arrangements  to  have 
farmers  given  preference  in  the  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  for  their  gas  engines. 

The  hay  and  grain  crops  are  now 
being  harvested  in  Contra  Costa 
county.  Both  crops  are  estimated  a 
little  better  than  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
yield. 

Gasoline  stocks  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  are  being 
raised  by  the  fuel  rationing  of  non- 
commercial vehicles  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

A  car  of  cantaloupes  to  the  acre  is 
expected  by  the  Sutter  Basin  Company 
and  the  California  Vegetable  Union, 
from  400  acres  they  have  planted  in 
Sutter  county. 

The  Volstead-Capper  bill,  safeguard- 
ing agricultural  co-operative  associa- 
tions, has  passed  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  by  almost  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  ^ 

Pleasure  drivers  are  being  restrained 
in  their  supplies  of  gasoline  in  order 
that  Sacramento  Valley  farmers  may 
receive  fuel  with  which  to  operate 
their  power  plants. 

The  first  hop  contract  recorded  in 
Mendocino  county  for  months  placed 
the  price  at  75  cents  a  pound.  Erik- 
sen  Brothers  contracted  to  sell  10,000 
pounds  to  G.  A.  Proctor  at  this  figure. 

Commercial  grasshopper  poison  is 
being  sold  under  "just  as  good"  argu- 
ments, though  it  is  frequently  found 
far  less  effective  than  formulas  sup- 
plied by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  Mark  Sheldon,. 
New  York  City,  has  transmitted  the 
information  that  the  Australia  import 
restrictions  against  hops,  apples,  cit- 
rus fruits,  sheep  dip,  and  eggs  were 
removed  on  May  19.  1920. 

Thirty-six  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars per  bushel  is  the  value  of  the  new 
annual  white  sweet  clover  seed  at  the 
rate  of  $10  for  half  a  dozen  seed,  said 
to  have  been  offered  by  a  seed  firm  to 
the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1916. 


Alfalfa  is  proving  one  of.  the  most 
stable  of  money-makers  in  the  Holland 
district,  Yolo  county,  as  it  has  for 
many  years  throughout  this  sectoin 
generally. 

California  rice  growers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  acreage  of  rice  will 
equal  that  of  last  year  and  that  cen- 
tralized control  of  water  and  the  pre- 
vention '  of  waste  will  see  the  crop 
through. 

Enormous  shipments  of  green  vege- 
tables from  the  Pajaro  Valley  to  east- 
ern markets  have  taken  place  this 
spring.  The  vegetables  are  packed  in 
ice  in  the  crates,  which  are  placed  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

Speculators  around  Palo  Alto  are 
said  to  be  buying  up  the  hay  crop  at 
prices  ranging  from  $39  to  $41  a  ton 
at  the  present  time.  The  hay  crop  is 
now  being  harvested.  Those  who  can 
are  buying  up  supplies. 

State  fire  rangers  this  year  will  pa- 
trol grain  fields  throughout  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  The  patrol  began  the 
first  of  June  and  later  will  extend  to 
include  the  forests  when  an  aug-» 
mented  force  will  be  used. 

Old  potatoes  are  bringing  iy2  to  2\£ 
cents  per  pound  more  than  fancy  new 
potatoes  on  the  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale market.  Reasons  are  that  hotels 
like  old  potatoes  for  frying  and  that 
planters  are  still  buying  seed. 

The  United  States  Senate  has 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
annual  agricultural  bill  receding  from 
its  proposed  amendment  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  free  distribution 
of  s'eeds  by  members  of  Congress.  • 

Endorsement  of  the  Volst«^d-Capper 
bill  in  Congress  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Bureaus  is  the  object 
of  President  Walker  of  the  California 
State  Bureau  in  meeting  the  National 
organization  at  Chicago  this  week. 

Testing  out  the  second  well  at  the 
Delhi  colony  has  been  completed  and 
the  drillers  are  far  enough  along  to 
know  that  plenty  of  water  is  available 
at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  Analysis  shows 
that  the  water  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Flat  opposition  to  government  own- 
ership of  railroads  characterized  the 
reply  of  Attorney-General  Palmer  to 
the  recent  questionnaire  submitted  to 
presidential  candidates  and  others  by 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. 

In  a  drive  against  magpies  by  Ne- 
vada hunters  approximately  275  birds 
were  recently  killed.  The  magpies 
have  caused  considerable  damage  to 
farm  products  and  are  said  to  be  de- 
vouring eggs  of  quail  and  other  game 
birds. 

A  cablegram  from  London  says  that 
the  British  Government  has  no  control 
over  prices  or  consumption  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  crop  other  than  restric- 
tions relative  to  acreage  for  the  plant- 
ing of  cotton,  which  is  restricted  in 
favor  of  cereals. 

The  hot  north  winds  that  prevailed 
last  week  have  done  great  damage  to 
wheat  in  Shasta  county.  The  wheat 
was  at  the  point  of  heading  out  when 
the  winds  came  and  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  stalk  and  the  heading- 
out  of  the  grain. 

The  Agricultural  Department  an- 
nounced that  maple  syrup  production 
for  1920  was  only  3,606,000  gallons. 
Production  last  year  was  3,854,000 
gallons.  Production  of  maple  sugar 
was  7,529,000  pounds,  compared  with 
10,160,000  in  1919. 

Thirty-eight  sacks  of  short- weight 
potatoes  were  seized  last  week  in  San 
Francisco  by  Chief  Deputy  James  A. 
Hughes  of  the  Office  of  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  sacks 
weighed  eighty-two  pounds  each  in- 
stead of  100  pounds. 

Two  cars  of  cantaloupes  arrived  on 
the  San  Francisco  market  this  week 
from  Imperial  Valley.  The  fruit  so 
far  is  of  poor  quality,  small  and  soft, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  picked 
immature,  which,  of  course,  deprives 
It  of  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar,  to 
give  it  both  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Judging  from  present  conditions,  the 
apple  crop  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  will 
be  about  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

Eastern  markets  will  demand  this 
year  large  consignments  of  California 
fruit,  owing  to  fruit  crop  shortage  in 
eastern  sections. 

Members  of  the  Fruit  Workers' 
Union  demand  for  the  coming  season 
62y2  cents  per  hour,  with  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime. 

Georgia  this  year  will  ship  3,000 
more  cars  than  last  year.  The  south- 
ern crop  elsewhere  than  in  Georgia 
has  been  damaged  by  freezes. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  pear 
blight  has  again  made  its  appearance. 
A  campaign  to  control  this  most  se- 
rious menace  has  already  commenced. 

Success  has  attended  the  State-wide 
campaign  conducted  by  the  California 
Olive  Association  to  raise  funds  for 
National  advertising  of  olive  products. 

Out  of  20,000  acres  of  bearing  irri- 
gated orchards  the  control  of  17,146 
of  these  acres  now  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese,  few  Chinese,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Hindus. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
D.  F.  Norton  has  issued  a  warning  that 
the  dread  pear  blight  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Nevada  county.  Norton 
says  it  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly. 

The  red  spider  which  is  attacking 
strawberry  fields  can  be  eradicated  by 
the  use  'of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Applied 
with  a  blow  gun  this  remedy  is  good 
for  either  brown  mite  or  red  spider. 

The  county  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner estimates  that  Merced  Fig 
Growers  will  need  to  bring  in  250,000 
to  300,000  early  caprifigs  for  the  June 
caprification,  beginning  about  June  10. 

Last  week  Thos.  H.  Davis  of  Wood- 
lake  received  a  check  from  the  Hunt- 
Hatch  Company  at  Fresno"  for  $2,286.47 
for  the  fruit  from  some  trees  on  just 
one  acre  of  Valencia  oranges,  says  a 
Visalia  exchange; 

Assurance  was  given  at  an  enthusi- 
astic meeting  of  apple  packers  and 
brokers  held  at  Watsonville  recently 
that  the  sum  of  $7500  required  to  ob- 
tain federal  inspection  of  apples  there 
this  fall  will  be  raised. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Butler 
W)f  Napa  County  states  that  prune  and 
other  orchards  in  Napa  Valley,  which 
are  the  equal  of  any  in  Santa  Clara  or 
Sonoma  county  selling  for  $2000  per 
acre,  can  be  bought  for  $1000. 

Revised  estimates  on  the  Hood 
River  Valley  apple  crop  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  blooms  to  pollenize  up 
to  expectations  place  the  1920  crop  at 
little  more  than  1,000,000  boxes,  or 
about  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  yield. 

Two  thousand  tons  of  peaches,  500 
tons  of  apricots,  and  a  large  grape 
pack  will  be  handled  this  year  by  the 
Tulare  plant  of  the  California  Co-op- 
erative Canneries,  it  is  announced! 
The  plant  will  begin  its  season's  run 
about  June  15. 

Progress  in  the  signing  9t  the  peach 
and  fig  crops  for  the  next  four  years 
by  the  California  Peach  Growers  is 
reported.  The  campaign  under  way 
will  terminate  the  last  of  July  when  75 
per  cent  of  the  peach  and  fig  acreage 
must  be  signed  and  $500,000  in  stock 
subscribed. 

The  publishers  are  not  alone  in  the 
matter  of  worry  over  newspaper 
shortage;  the  fruit  growers  will 
come  in  for  their  share.  It  is  stated 
that  the  cost  of  fruit  wraps  will  be 
double  that  of  1919,  and  the  total  cdst 
of.  the  1920  supply  of  wrappers  will 
reach  $2,000,000. 

In  order  that  the  melon  growers  Of 
the  Imperial  Valley  may  not  suffer  the 
loss  at  one  time  predicted  the  rail- 
roads are  giving  melon  shipments  the 
preference  over  all  other  commodities. 
It  has  been  decided  to  overlook  the 
tomato  crop  of  the  valley  that  all  cars 
may  be  given  up  to  cantaloupe  ship- 
ments. Onions  will  also  suffer  the 
loss  of  a  cooler  temperature  in  transit. 


The  first  car  of  cantaloupes  to  go  for- 
ward left  Brawley  May  26.  The  ship- 
ments will  increase  as  fast  as  reefers 
are  supplied. 

The  Canners'  League  of  California 
says  that  congested  transportation  has 
tied  up  tin  plate  in  the  eastern  mills 
and  the  can  manufacturers  have  in- 
formed every  canner  in  the  State  that 
he  cannot  expect  to  receive  his  nor- 
mal supply.  At  the  present  time  this 
reduction  looks  serious. 

About  1050  carloads  of  Valencias 
from  the  Lindsay  district  have  been 
shipped,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred 
short  of  the  navel  shipment  of  this 
last  season.  Last  year  the  shipments 
of  Valencias  was  676  carloads,  and  the 
largest  previous  shipment  was  in  1914, 
when  868  carloads  were  sent  out. 

First  shipments  of  Imperial  Valley 
watermelons  have  been  made.  These 
melons  were  small,  and  not  intended 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  packed 
in  individual  containers  and  expressed 
to  various  commission  merchants 
throughout  the  country  as  a  gentle  re- 
minder of  what  will  soon  follow. 

Inspector  W.  J.  Burke  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  on  the  job.  His  latest  turn- 
down was  on  a  lot  of  shothole  fungus 
apricots,  which  were  considered  unfit 
for  the  trade,  and  were  ordered  sent  to 
juice  manufacturers.  Prices  received 
barely  paid  expense  charges.  The 
burnt  child  doesn't  seem  to  fear  the 
fire. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  in- 
quiries received  in  San  Jose  as  to 
wages  for  orchard  workers  during 
the  coming  season,  members  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associ- 
ation have  decided  to  run  their  em- 
ployment bureau  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  usual  this  year  and  new  offices 
for  the  work  have  been  taken. 

The  exports  from  Malaga,  Spain,  to 
the  United  States  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1920,  amounted  to  $2,558,- 
999,  a  slight  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1919.  Due  to  delay 
in  obtaining  permits  for  exportation, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  472,643  gal- 
lons in  the  amount  of  olive  oil  shipped 
during  this  quarter  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Paul  C'.  McAbee  of  the  Consolidated 
Canneries  of  California,  located  at 
Reedley,  says  that  the  plant  will  oper- 
ate at  full  capacity  this  season.  Apri- 
cots will  be  the  first  fruit  put  up. 
Sugar  is  on  the  ground  needed  for  the 
canning  of  apricots  and  a  big  supply 
of  cans  is  on  the  way.  Mr.  McAbee 
will  operate  plants  at  Reedley,  Porter- 
ville  and  Bakersfield  this  season. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  cantaloupe 
packing  and  shipping  activities  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  there  are  40  shipping 
sheds  at  which  cantaloupes  will  be  in- 
spected and  packed  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment. Horticultural  Commissioner 
Waite  states  that  he  will  have  on  his 
staff  20 '  inspectors,  each  of  which  re- 
ceive $10  per  day.  He  has  picked  men, 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  re- 
quirements as  specified  in  the  stand- 
ardization laws. 

Rates  for  the  canneries  this  season 
have  been  fixed  by  the  commission  as 
follows:  Experienced  women  and  fe- 
male minor  day-workers  at  not  less 
than  33%  cents  an  hour,  or  $16  a 
week;  inexperienced  women  day- 
workers  on  a  rate  basis  at  not  less 
than  25  cents  an  hour,  or  $12  a  week; 
inexperienced  female  minor  day-work- 
ers at  not  less  than  22  cents  an  hour, 
or  $10.56  a  week;  male  minor  day- 
workers  at  not  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour,  or  $14.40  a  week. 

The  Pathological  Laboratory  at 
Whittier,  formerly  used  by"  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  for  their  scientific 
work  in  Southern  California,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Office  of  Pest  Con- 
trol, California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University.  The  two  insectaries  in  Al- 
hambra  will  be  discontinued  and  the 
Whittier  laboratory  will  be  made 
headquarters  for  the  Office  of  Pest 
Control  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Southern  California. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  NEW  ANANIAS  ACHIEVES  NOTORIETY. 

OEVERALj  of  our  subscribers  have  reported  to 
'•'this  office  the  transgressions  of  an  aged  dere- 
lict who  represents  a  weekly  farming  journal  as- 
piring to  rival  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  To  those 
he  can  induce  to  listen  he  asserts  with  pic- 
turesque prevarication  that  "The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  lost  all  its  old  men  and  is  edited 
by  kitls";  that  it  is  "shrinking  in  size  for  lack  of 
patronage";  that  the  journal  which  he  represents 
"has  bought  its  machinery  from  the  sheriff";  that 
our  journal  "will  soon  suspend  publication  and  all 
paid-in-advance  subscribers  will  lose  their  money." 
For  these  reasons,  and  others  just  as  unique  and 
groundless,  he  Is  exhorting  all  to  get  aboard  the 
shaky  craft  which  he  is  representing  and  which  he 
proclaims  to  be  the  only  safe  refuge  from  our  im- 
pending wreck!  And  one  of  our  subscribers,  who 
is  rather  an  impulsive  youngster  evidently,  adds  to 
his  information  of  the  foregoing  that  he  "would 
have  kicked  the  lying  reprobate  off  the  ranch,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  old  a  man." 

Such  things  are  not  pleasant  to  recite,  but  we 
have  to  defend  ourselves  against  slander  and  pro- 
tect our  subscribers  against  imposition.  Publicity 
seems  the  only  weapon  to  employ.  "Forewarned 
is  forearmed."  Some  time  ago  we  shamed  our 
contemporary  into  returning  money,  which  its 
agents  had  collected  by  deception,  to  the  persons 
it  had  defrauded,  and  we  forgave  its  failure  to 
publicly  denounce  and  disown  its  agents  who  prac- 
tice such  deceit,  as  it  should  have  promptly  done. 
Now,  as  recent  transgressions  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  chooses  to  be  continuously  served  by  disreputable 
agents,  it  must  take  its  chances  with  them  in  public 
condemnation ! 

PROGRESS  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

We  are  glad  to  contemplate  the  progress  which  is 
now  being  made  in  organizing  our  farmers  into 
associations  of  different  kinds  to  serve  various  de- 
sirable purposes.  The  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union 
are  still  proceeding  with  active  constituencies;  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  leading  its  large  mem- 
bership into  definite  lines  of  action;  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  Association  is  starting 
toward  large  extension;  the  co-operative  produce- 
selling  associations  are  still  multiplying  to  cover 
more  special  products — and,  to  render  all  of  such 
organizations  influential  and  effective,  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  delegates  of  all  the  various 
associations,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  Cbico 
Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  last  No- 
vember, nret  last  week  and  started  on  its  work. 
This  last,  which  we  have  been  urging  for  several 
years,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  key  to  unlock  the 
potential  values  of  all  the  others.  We  have  too 
many  farmers  with  too  various  interests,  to  expect 
to  provide  for  them  all  in  either  one  or  a  few  gen- 
eral-membership organizations.  Different  groups 
must  associate  themselves  to  serve  their  particular 


technical  needs  or  to  feel  the  close  touch  of  those 
who  share  with  them  certain  social  or  economic 
preferences,  or  to  solve  the  commercial  problems 
which  are  especially  affecting  their  lives  and  in- 
dustries. But  beyond  particular  needs  and  notions 
there  are  general  situations  and  c6nditions  which 
affect  all  of  them  and  upon  which  they  should  all 
act  unitedly.  And  if  these  general  affairs  can  be 
approached  from  all  sides,  and  shaped  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  or  most  of  the  farming  interests 
concerned,  there  will  be  some  chance  to  secure  real- 
ization of  them — either  by  recognition  in  the  public 
mind,  by  enactment  by  national  or  State  legisla- 
tures, by  the  trade,  transportation,  or  financial  In- 
terests, as  may  be  desirable.  What  can  be  stronger 
promotive  push  to  a  general  provision  for  farm 
betterment  and  fair-play  than  to  have  it  urged 
along  social  and  educational  lines  by  the  Grange 
and  the  Farmers'  Union;  along  academic  institu- 
tional instruction  and  research  lines  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  along  lines  proceeding  from  the 
farm  as  an  institution  in  its  own  right,  by  the 
Farm  Owpers'  and  Operators'  Association;  along 
commercial  lines  by  our  co-operative  selling 
and  supply  associations,  etc  Such  wide-reaching 
promdtion  would  seldom  be  possible  if  each  of 
these  associations  had  to  be  individually  exhorted 
and  munitioned  to  go  for  ft,  but  by  affiliation  of  all 
of  them  in  one  body  in  which  all  are  represented, 
such  action  is  natural  and  attainable.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  has  been  energetically  entered  upon,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  last  week  which  has  made  a 
good  beginning  toward  the  development  of  good 
working  machinery  and  arrangements.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  delegated  and  not  a  popular  assembly.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  work  somewhat  quietly  until 
it  reaches  proceedings  which  must  go  by  publicity 
and  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  it,  no  doubt.  While 
it  is  getting  itself  into  shape 'it  can  be  trusted,  be- 
cause all  who  belong  to  any  properly  motivated 
association  of  farmers  can  be  represented  in  it  and 
its  transactions  will  be  reported  back  by  the  rep- 
resentatives to  the  associations  which  charter  them 
as  delegates.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  good  movement 
well  started. 

PACIFIC  SLOPE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

The  broad  pian  of  associating  all  states  and  prov- 
inces of  the  Pacific  slope  in  a  joint  movement 
against  introduction  and  distribution  of  plant  pests 
and  diseases,  which  was  conceived  by  our  State  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hecke,  and  which  took 
form  at  a  convention  of  representatives  of  all  such 
states  and  provinces  at  the  Riverside  convention  of 
May,  1919,  held  its  second  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 
last  week,  and  was  notably  successful.  It  seems 
that  the  custodians  of  State  funds  at  Sacramento 
could  find  no  authority  to  pay  Mr.  Hecke'B  ex- 
penses to  ex-Mormondom,  and  so  he  had  to  dig  up 
the  cost  himself,  but  he  went  there  just  the  same, 
and  did  not  complain  except  of  the  chagrin  of 
kneading  his  own  dough,  when  representatives  of 
all  other  commonwealths,  from  Lower  California 
to  British  Columbia,  were  recognized  as  officially 
provisioned  for  the  representative  ftcts  they  under- 
took. But  Mr.  Hecke  got  the  worth  of  his  money 
In  patriotic  thrills  of  consciousness  that  California 
has  now  secured,  by  the  co-operation  of  all  contigu- 
ous and  adjacent  states  and  provinces,  assurance 
that  incoming  pests  will  begin  to  be  turned  back 
long  before  they  touch  the  State  lines  of  California, 
and  that  the  seaports  all  the  way  from  Lower  Cal- 
fornia  to  British  Columbia  will  be  guarded  against 
intruders  by  vigilant  and  qualified  inspection  of  in- 
coming tourists'  belongings  and  ship  cargoes.  This 
will  be  a  strong  support  and  reinforcement  of  our 
National  and  State  quarantines  and  give  Mr.  Mas- 
kew  a  chance  to  sleep  with  both  eyes,  at  -least  a 
part  of  the  time.  Now  that  our  fruit  production  has 
reached  such  immense  values,  that  our  alfalfa  is 
again  expanding  and  will  keep  going,  and  our  new 
cotton  product  must  be  guarded  from  boll  and 
other  evils  and  weevils,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
abut  our  borders  on  friendly  and  wide-awake  de- 
tective agencies  and  not  on  carelessness  or  ill-will. 

PAYING  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 

We  understand  that  State  Director  Hecke,  who 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  State  laws  on 
the  standardization  of  products,  is  contemplating 


the  very  statesmanlike  policy  of  making  the  a] 
proved  products  pay  for  the  good  character  which 
is  officially  given  them— thus  securing  for  the  in- 
spection service  #n  income  which  will  provide  for 
its  extension  and  improvement  by  most  thoroughly 
qualified  inspectors.    As  one  thinks  the  matter 
over  it  will  appear  clear  enough  that  there  are 
two  quite  distinct  functions  in  the  operations  of 
standardization.   One  is  the  function  of  condemning 
unworthy  produce  and  protecting  the  purchasl 
public  from  investing  money  in  it    That  work 
clearly  an  executive  duty  of  the  State  for  protec- 
tion of  citizens,  and  it  may  be  done  with  publ 
money — with  or  without  income  from  fines  az 
penalties,  as  experience  may  indicate  to  be  m 
wholesome  and  merciful.   Another  function  is  qui 
different,  and  that  consists  in  certificating  quali. 
and  character  of  produce  in  a  single  package,  or 
in  a  carload,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  not  onl 
know  that  it  has  escaped  condemnation,  but  that 
has  earned  whatever  rating  the  certificate  indicates, 
and  that  he  may  safely  blow  his  money  into  pur- 
chase of  it.    That  assurance  has  not  only  a  clear 
commercial  value  to  the  buyer,  but  to  the  seller 
also,  and  generally  the  price  of  a  certificated  lot  o* 
fruit  will  be  enhanced.    In  this  case  there  is  n 
such  clear  executive  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Stat 
as  there  is  in  condemning  the  unfit,  and  theoreti 
cally,  it  seems  proper  for  the  State  to  secure  ii 
come  for  the  support  of  its  standardization  servi< 
by  collecting  a  fee  for  the  unearned  increment  of 
value  which  the  certificate  imparts.   If  this  course 
is  approved,  after  the  careful  consideration  whic 
it  will  no  doubt  receive  during  the  coming  months, 
then   the   cost   of   inspection   and  standardiza= 
tion  enterprise  generally  will  not  seem  so  appal 
ling  as  it  has  hitherto.    It  has,  of  course,  b 
foreseen  that  standardization,  to  be  of  any  val 
must  actually  standardize;    that  inspection,  car 
lessly,  insufficiently,  or  ignorantly  done,  may  oc 
sion  great  loss  and  injury  unjustly  to  some  on 
and  that  the  cost  of  adequate  and  expert  Inspect 
may  cost  so  much  as  to  constitute  such  a  publ 
burden  that  the  public  would  wriggle  its  shoulde 
out  from  under  it  by  legislative  repeal.   To  gua 
against  this,  which  would  remove  protection  fr 
the  buyer  and  return  to  the  State  its  old  ill-repu 
for  being  good  and  large  on  top  and  small  and  b~ 
below,  it  seems  to  us  not  only  statesmanlike  b 
decently  pomological  to  let  the  State  go  on  do 
what  it  likes  to  the  bad  and  requiring  the  trade 
pay  the  cost  of  hanging  the  ribbons  on  the  g 
The  whole  proposition,  of  course,  requires  car 
consideration,  and  it  is  now  just  the  time  to  b 
it,   Like  all  other  costs  of,  a  product,  either  in 
hands  of  the  producer  or  the  distributor,  it  woul 
be  transmitted  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  w 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  get  much  comfo 
in  his  soul  and  much  satisfaction  in  his  other  i 
terior  parts,  with  very  little  lightening  of 
purse,  if  he  should  spend  his  money  for  fruit  whi 
was  decorated  with  an  honestly  and  expertly  placed 
certificate  of  merit  bearing  the  name  and  seal  of 
California. 

WHAT  SENATOR  JOHNSON  STANDS  FOR. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  was  clearly  the  choice 
of  the  Republicans  of  California  to  stand  for  th* 
presidential  nomination  of  his  party.  The  national 
convention  in  Chicago,  which  will  select  its  national 
standard-bearer,  is  at  hand.  Whether  Senator 
Johnson  receives  such  honor,  or  whether  he  remains 
as  one  of  our  representatives  in  the  United  State* 
Senate,  his  attitude  toward  agricultural  question* 
is  of  equal  interest.  The  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  with  which  our  leading  California 
farmers'  associations  (aside  from  co-operative  sell- 
ing organizations)  are  affiliated,  recently  submitted 
to  all  presidential  candidates  a  list  of  questions  to 
which  answer  was  requested,  viz.:  , 

(1)  Will  you  do  your  best  to  bring  about  such 
direct  dealing  between  producer  and  consumer  as 
will  secure  to  the  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
they  create,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  limit  or  destroy  the  opportunity  of  the 
profiteer? 

(2)  Will  you  do  all  that  In  you  lies  to  secure  to 
all  farmers  and  consumers  the  full,  free  and  un- 
questioned right  to  organize  and  to  purchase  and 
sell  co-operatively? 

(3)  Will  you  see  that  the  farm  people  of  America 
are  represented  on  general  boards  and  commissions 
in  whose  membership  various  interests  are  recof- 
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HERE'S  A  BETTER  POSITION 

With  permanent,  profitable  and  pleasant  work  and  out- 
side all  the  timet.  If  you  are  looking  for  something 
better,  try  our  soliciting  work,  no  matter  or  not  whether 
you  hare  had  experience.  We  can  use  you  today  if  you 
aro  full  of  pep,  wide  awake  and  able  to  take  your 
own  part. 

We  offer  permanent  salary  with  advancement.  If  you 
have  a  machine  and  are  free  to  travel  we  want  you  to 
obtain  new  readers  for  the  RURAL.  PRESS  and  renew 
old  subscriptions.  Answer  this  today  and  tell  us  about 
yourself  and  learn  the  details  of  our  offer  for  no  man 
can  afford  to  let  this  chance  slip  through  his  fingers. 


nized,  whether  or  not  the  work  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  agriculture? 

(4)  Will  you  appoint  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  knows  farm,  conditions,  who  is  satisfactory  to 
farm  organizations  of  America,  and  who  will  cause 
to  be  made  comprehensive  studies  of  farm  produc- 
tion costs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  publish  the  un- 
censored  facts? 

(5)  Will  you  take  the  action  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain and  make  public  all  obtainable  facts  concern- 
ing the  great  and  growing  evil  of  farm  tenancy, 
so  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  check,  reduce,  or 
end  it? 

(6)  Will  you  do  your  best  to  secure  improved  per- 
sonal and  commodity  credit  facilities  on  reasonable 
terms  for  farmers? 

(7)  Will  you  earnestly  endeavor  to  secure  to  co- 
operative organizations  of  farmers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  service  and  supplies  equal  in  all 
respects  to  those  furnished  private  ^enterprises  un- 
der like  circumstances? 

(8)  The  railroads  have  been  returned  to  their 
owners.  If  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  further  trial 
of  private  ownership  the  railroads  fail  to  render 
reasonably  satisfactory  service  to  the  people,  will 
you  then  favor  reopening  the  railroad  question? 

(9)  Will  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  war  debt  chiefly  through  a  highly 
graduated  income  tax,  or  otherwise.,  by  those  best 
able  to  pay? 

(10)  Will  you  earnestly  strive  to  uphold  and  en- 
force the  national  conservation  policy,  and  espe- 
cially to  stop  forest  devastation,  which  has  already 
more  than  doubled  the  price  of  lumber  and  paper 
to  the  consumer?  * 

(11)  Will  you  do  your  best  to  secure  and  enforce 
effective  national  control  over  the  packers  and 
other  great  interstate  combinations  of  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  transportation,  or  distri- 
bution of  food  and  other  farm  products  and  far- 
mers' supplies? 

(12)  Will  you  respect,  and  earnestly  strive  to 
maintain,  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
free  assembly? 

To  the  foregoing  questions  Senator  Johnson's 
reply  is  transmitted  by  wire  as  follows: 

Washington,  May  27 — Senator  Johnson,  replying 
today  to  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  all  Presi- 
dential candidates  by  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  pledged  his  support  to  each  of  the 
"planks"  in  its  platform.  He  has  found  nothing  in 
the  entire  program,  Senator  Johnson  said,  to  which 
he  could  not  "honestly  subscribe." 

And  wje  may  add  what  Senator  Johnson  does  not 
say  for  himself-,  viz.,  that  his  attitude  toward  agri- 
culture during  his  distinguished  career  as  Governor 
of  California  fully  justifies  his  claim  that  he  can 
"honorably  subscribe"  to  the  demands  of  repre- 
sentative American  farmers,  for  that  is  what  he 
has  always  done! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer*    Must    Give    Full    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  oh  other  pages. 


Unsatisfactory  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  "little  leaf" 
on  peach  trees?  Is  there  a  remedy,  and  is  it  a  dis- 
ease that  will  spread?  Some  of  the  trees  are  dead, 
and  r  took  them  up.  Some  had  crown  gall  and 
root-knot.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do.  The  rest 
of  the  trees  are  looking  finely  and  make  a  rank 
growth  but  do  not  put  on  much  fruit — some  not 
any.  Is  there  anything  that  I  could  do  to  make 
them  bear  more  fruit??  They  are  Tuscan  clings 
and  six  years  old  this  spring.  Some  of  them  that  I 
took  up  Hid  not  have  anything  on  the  roots  that  I 
could  see.— W.  B.,  Sanger.* 

"Little  leaf"  is  not  a  specific  disease,  because  no 
particular  cause  or  agency  has  been,  demonstrated 
to  be  connected  with  it.  It  is  a  symptom  that  some 
soil  condition  or  substance  is  interfering  with  the 
normal  vigor  and  activity  of  the  tree.  It  may  be 
caused  by  crown  gall  or  root-knot,  and  in  that  case 
it  is  not  obscure,  and  some  of  your  dead  or  dying 
trees  may  have  gone  that  way.  But  when  you  find 
little  leaf  and  unproductive  trees,  and  can  find  no 
such  agency  on  the  root,  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  trees  have  too  much  or  too  little  moisture, 
or  the  soil  is  cut  off  by  hardpan,  or  the  tree  needs 
fertilizing,  or  that  the  soil  has  too  much  alkali,  or 
there  is  something  else  which  prevents  their  thrift 
and  production.  Trees  may  act  that  way  in  spots 
and  beyond  they  may  be  doing  well.  The  trouble 
has  to  be  studied  in  the  orchard;  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable absent  treatment. 

Just  as  Good  as  a  Weevil. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  bugs  without  a  letter 
telling  what  they  are  doing  and  where  I  found  them. 


Let  the  bugs  tell'  you  that  if  you  know  how  to 
listen. — G.  V.  S.,  Winchester. 

So  you  wish  us  to  play  the  game  of  antiquity  and 
tell  you  both  your  dream  and  the  interpretation 
thereof.  Well,  here  is  what  the  bug  says:  "The 
old  cock  found  me  in  grain  or  in  some  place  where 
grain  had  been  stored.  I  am  a  slim,  cylindrical, 
brown  beetle  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  and 
people  are  likely- to  call  me  a  weevil,  but  I  am  not 
a  true  weevil,  because  you  can  see  I  have  no  snout. 
However,  I  am  just  as  good  as  a  weevil,  because  I 
do  as  weevil  does.  I  can  be  cleared  out  as  weevils 
are  by  thorough  cleaning  of  the  place  and  white- 
washing with  good  sharp  whitewash — filling  all  the 
cracks  with  it.  Or  I  and  all  my  tribe  can  be  killed 
by  closing  all  openings  and  fumigating  with  carbon 
bisulphide — allowing  one  pound  to  evaporate  for 
each  200  cubic  feet  of  space.  But  if  the  old  chap 
comes  into  the  place  with  a  light  in  his  pipe,  he 
will  get  blown  to  pieces,  and  I  will  get  even  with 
him." 

Nevada  Apple  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  What  ails  some  of  my  apple  trees? 
It  looks  like  scale  or  woolly  aphis.  It  reminds  me 
of  lice  on  cabbage,  only  I  can. see  no  lice.  It  is  all 
over  the  trunk  of  trees — none  on  branches  yet. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  spray  with. — Rancher,  Yer- 
ington,  Nevada. 

Why  did  not  you  put  a  chip  of  the  bark  in  your 
letter  so  we  could  see  what  you  have?  A  thing 
that  reminds  one  of  a  thing  which  he  cannot  see  is 
as  baffling  as  a  crawly  feeling  on  the  back  of  one's 
neck.  If  it  is  woolly  aphis  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  the  little,  dark  red  beggars  with  the  wool  on 
their  backs.  However,  whether  it  be  minute  pest 
or  fungus,  if  it  is  only  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
you  have  a  good  chance  at  it.  Make  some  good, 
fresh  whitewash,  and  while  it  is  boiling  add  half  a 
pound  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur 
to  each  five  pounds  of  lime  you  are  slaking.  Cover 
to  retain  the  heat  and  when  cool  add  water  enough 
to  make  it  spread  well  with  a  brush.  This  will  kill 
any  pest  it  covers  and  may  save  your  trees  from 
sunburn  also. 

Caprihcation  of  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fig  tree  which  is  loaded 
with  fruit  every  year,  but  hardly  ever  ripened  any. 
They  are  of  the  white  variety.  At  present  they  are 
the  size  of  walnuts.  There  are  no  other  figs  near. 
Have,  heard  that  I  could  hang  some  black  figs  in 
the  tree  and  they  would  be  the  means  of  pollinating 
the  variety  I  have.  Is  it  too  late,  or  is  it  not  late 
enough  for  this  experiment?  The  tree  is  large,  and 
unless  I  can  find  some  way  to  get  some  fruit  I 
might  as  well  cut  it  down. — F.  W.  W.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Hanging  common  black  figs  in  your  tree  will  do 
no  good  at  all.  The  only  fig  which  could  be  of  any 
use  is  the  wild  or  capri  fig,  and  that  must  have  the 
fig  insects  in  it  or  it  also  would  be  of- no  use.  And 
if  you  did  have  the  capri  and  the  capri  did  have  the 
bugs,  it  would  still  be  in  doubt  whether  your  white 
fig  is'  of  a  kind  needing  caprification.  From  what 
you  say  it  probably  is,  but  you  will  have  to  deter- 
mine that,  for  the  capri  is  not  a  cure  for  all  ill-be- 
haved fig  trees.  It  is  time  now  to  hang  up  capris, 
if  you  can  get  them,  for  that  will  not  be  easy  this 
year. 

Choice  of  Summer  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  two  acres  of  good,  rich 
soil,  accessible  to  irrigation,  that  we  would  like  to 
put  into  some  paying  crop,  and  would  like  your  ad- 
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vice  as  to  what  would  be  best. — J.  B.,  Mountain 
View. 

The  availability  of  a  crop  is  always  determined  by 
what  you  can  do  with  it  and  without  this  knowl- 
edge your  question  can  only  be  guessed  at.  If  you 
can  wet  down  the  land  well,  you  can  get  a  good 
crop  of  corn  and  pumpkins  in  your  section,  which 
will  make  your  cows  happy,  if  you  have  any,  or 
you  might  sell  it  to  advantage  to  local,  dairymen. 
If  you  can  get  a  contract  with  a  cannery,  you  might 
do  well  with  a  crop  of  tomatoes,  or,  if  moisture 
will  hold  out,  you  could  take  a  shot  at  late  potatoes. 
All  these  things  are  moderate  in  their  labor  re- 
quirements and  will  start  late  and  come  through 
on  such  land  as  you  describe  with  water  handy, 
if  they  show  that  they  need  it. 

A  Daddy  of  Wire  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  bug  that  I  picked 
up  on  our  farm.  What  is  its  name?  Is  it  harmful 
to  garden  plants? — P.  E.,  Oleta. 

The  long  black  beetle  which  you  send  is  one  of 
the  larger  species  of  "click-beetles,"  or  "skip-jacks," 
which  go  flippety-flop  when  you  try  to  place  them 
on  their  backs.  They  belong  to  the  elateridae  fam- 
ily, and  they  are  the  progenitors  of  what  are  called 
"wire  worms,"  when  they  are  found  in  the  roots  of 
plants,  because  they  are  so  tough  and  hard  to  pull 
to  pieces.  The  large  species  are  not  of  much  injury. 
It  is  the  small  species  which  do  most  harm  in  the 
roots  of  garden  plants  and  in  large  seeds,  like  corn, 
orange,  etc.,  which  they  destroy  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  germinate. 

Birds  and'  Sprouting  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  bothered  by  having  my 
planted  seed  corn  taken  up  by  birds — notably  by 
quails — as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear.  Of 
course,  I  know  the  shotgun  remedy,  but  I  haven't 
the  boy  to  use  it.  Have  you  some  other  practical 
remedy  to  suggest  for  our  early  trial?— D.  C.  B., 
Saratoga. 

We  »know  nothing  but  the  old  method  of  scare- 
crows, or  running  strings  from  stake  to  stake  with 
long  strips  of  cloth  or  paper  to  fly  in  the  wind;  or 
stirring  the  seed  in  warm  coal-tar  until  the  kernels 
are  coated  with  it  and  planting  after  drying.  If  you 
plant  twice  as  many  kernels  in  the  hill  and  then 
thin  out  the  hills  where  the  birds  leave  too  many, 
you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  stand. 

Cutting  Back  Dieback. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Elberta  peach  trees  that 
got  badly  frozen  when  they  were  in  full  bloom. 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  get  a  lot  of  shoots, 
mostly  in  the  forks,  and  on  the  tops,  and  lots  of  the 
small  limbs  are  dead.  What  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do  with  them?— H.  T.  R.,  Dos  Rios. 

Cut  away  the  dead  parts  carefully  to  where  the 
new  shoots  are  coming — that  is,  to  the  shoots  which 
are  best  placed  to  grow  a  shapely  new  top.  If  too 
many  shoots  are  breaking  out  at  one  place,  remove 
some  of  them.    Do  this  at  once. 

Rye  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  rye  hay  good  for  horses  and 
stock?— R.  H.,  Dos  Rios. 

Green  rye  is  good  feed.  Rye  hay  is  poor  stuff — 
getting  worse  the  longer  it  stands  to  get  wiry. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 


The  'following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  1,  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Bureka  00  22.03  '  45.05  56  42 

Red  Bluff  00  10.60  24.59  90  54 

Sacramento  90  8.85  19.95  90  48 

San  Francisco  00  10.42  22.11  72  '49 

9an  Jose  00  8.63  16.72  82  40 

Fresno                          .00  8.21  9.60  92  55 

San  Luis-  Obispo  .  .     .00  14.81  20.43  90  44 

Los  Angeles  00  12.50  15.57  88  56 

San  Diego  00  8.88  9.99  78  55 

Winnemucca   s.  .     .00  6.02  7.79  82  30 

Reno   00  5.99  10.21  80  34 

1 ...... pi. i   uti  o.-u  9.74  84  42 
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California's  Adaptations  to  Strawberries 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth. 


southern  berry  fields  to  work  in  the 
northern  plants  at  a  much  higher 
wage,  consequently  the  acreage 
planted  to  strawberries  decreased.  We 
are  told  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  it  will  take 
at  least  three  years  to  restore  this 
decrease  in  acreage." 

This  Is  Where  Prohibition  Stimulates. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  is 
causing  the  present  high  prices  of 
strawberries?  he  said:  "In  one  respect 
it  is  due  to  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
States  being  practically  out  of  the 
game,  and  prohibition  has  stimulated 
a  demand  for  soft  drinks,  many  of 
which  are  based  on  fruit  and  berry 
juices,  and  the  soda  fountain  business, 
which  requires  large  quantites  of 
crushed  fruits,  especially  berries,  has 
been  greatly  stimulated.  In  addition 
to  supplying  local  canners  and  pre- 
servers, the  Pacific  States  are  called 
upon  to  supply  Eastern  packers  with 
berries.  Although  present  berry  prices 
are  high,  these  are  not  out  of  line 
with  prices  of  other  farm  products, 
food  and  merchandise  in  general." 
Records  show  that  in  1919  there  were 
275^  cars  of  strawberries  shipped  out 
of  California,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  that  there  were  fully 
three  times  that  amount  canned,  pre- 
served, made  into  juices,  and  other- 
wise consumed  in  the  State.  There 
are  125  acres  of  strawberries  in  Ala- 
meda county,  and  they  were  consumed 
— in  the  above-mentioned  way — al- 
most entirely  in  the  cities  about  the 
bay.  From  the  above  facts  and  figures 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  if  the  en- 
tire production  had  been  shipped  to 
points  out  of  the  State,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  fully  1,000  cars.  By 
sharpening  our  pencil  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  show  what  the  strawberry 
crop  of  California  amounted  to  in  1919. 
Taking  fourteen  cents  a  pound  as  a 
basis,  and  30,000  pounds  as  a  mini- 
mum carload,  we  have  $4,200  per  car. 
making  the  sum  total  of  $4,200,000  for 
1,000  cars. 

California's  FaTorite  Strawberry  Beds. 

The  strawberry  is  grown  commer- 
cially in  18  counties  of  the  State. 
These  counties  are  grouped  into  three 
units,  known  as  the  Central  and 
Northern  Interior,  the  Central  Coast 
and  the  Southern.  There  are  of 
course  other  counties  in  California 


that  grow  equally  as  fine  strawberries, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  made  their 
debut  in  commercial  society.  In  the 
selection  of  a  location  for  strawberry 
culture  there  are  several  matters  of 
importance  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. To  begin  with,  it  is  a  delicate 
plant  and  will  not  survive  neglect  and 
abuse  that  is  so  often  heaped  upon  its 
neighboring  orchard  and  field  pro- 
ducers. Weather  conditions  play  a 
most  important  part  where  the  plants 
are  expected  to  produce  through  the 
heated  summer  and  dry  autumn 
months.  Only  when  the  moisture  sup- 
ply and  other  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  can  the  plants  be  expected 
to  produce  a  crop  for  either  quality 
or  quantity.  For  this  reason,  above 
all  others,  has  strawberry  production 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  State  and  in  different  years.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  irrigation  be  definitely  de- 
cided upon  before  there  is  a  decided 
move  made  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  planting,  as  strawberry 
culture  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
ducted in  California,  without  irriga- 
tion. Entire  crops  have  been  known  to 
'  be  destroyed  from  a  delay  of  even  a 
few  days  in  irrigation.  The  retention 
of  moisture  is  greatly  aided  by  there 
being  a  plentiful  supply  of  humus. 
This,  of  course,  is  done  by  turning  un- 
der green  cover  crops  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  stable  manure,  which  is  far 
better  when  obtainable.  It  wall  be 
noted  that  in  whatever  section  of  the 
State  strawberries  are  planted  com- 
mercially, an  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
soil  that  contains  alkali. 

Soil  Conditions  Required. 

Not  being  as  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  strawberry 
as  with  the  tree  and  vine  fruits,  the 
writer  has  consulted  some  of  those 
who  have  been  successful  in  straw- 
berry' culture  as  to  soil  required  as 
well  as  the  application  of  plant  foods. 
As  soils  vary  greatly  in  their  composi- 
tion in  the  different  sections  of  the 
strawberry  belts  of  the  State,  the  use 
of  fertilizers  is  chiefly  a  local  matter, 
to  be  determined  by  each  grower  for 
his  own  conditions.  This  we  learn  can 
be  done  by  applying  the  different  plant 
foods — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash — separately  and  in  different 
combinations  and  varying  quanities  to 
small  plantings,  and  keeping  records 


of  the  yields.  We  were  also  told  that 
in  like  manner,  the  effect  of  different 
applications  of  stable  manure  should 
be  tested  on  small  plantings.  As  a 
rule  most  soils  are  well  supplied  with 
these  plant  foods  that  large  crops  can 
be  produced  without  fertilizers,  pro- 
vided, however,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  good.  This  unearths 
memories  of  the  latter  eighties  when 
we  were  stationed  in  Florida,  where 
on  numerous  occasions  we  visited  the 
strawberry  patches  to  find  the  plants 
growing  in  sand  as  white  and  appar- 
ently as  destitute  of  nutrition  as  the 
salt  beds  of  the  lower  bay.  The  only 
function  the  soil  performed  was 
keeping  the  plants  stationary,  but  foi 
the  annual  application  of  all  the  stable 
manure  the  traffic  would  bear  there 
would  have  been  no  crop  of  berries. 
Nematodes  Likes  Strawberries,  Too. 

The  strawberry  has  the  same  ob- 
stacles to  combat  that  tree  and  vi: 
are   subjected  to.   First,  the  nem 
todes;  in  some  sections  and  unde: 
some  conditions  they  are  serious.  B< 
cause  of  the  certainty  of  the  hea 
loss  of  plants  from  infestation  by  thii 
parasite,  soil  known  to  be  serious! 
infested  with  nematodes  should  not 
set  to  strawberries.    We  learn  th 
soil  can  be  freed  from  nematodes 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  b; 
the  starvation  process,  which  consists 
in  keeping  the  land  entirely  bare  of 
vegetation  from  two  to  three  years,  or 
growing  on  it  only  such  plants  as  are 
immune  or  very  highly  resistant  to 
them. 

Co-operative  Marketing. 
Co-operative   marketing,   more  es-, 
pecially  in  the  Central   Coast  uniV 
by  the  Central  California  Berry  Grow- 
ers' Association,  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  ind 
When^t  is  known  that  they  con 
96  per  cent  of  the  strawberries 
in  that  unit,   amounting  to  1G:\jwi 
sixty-pound  chests,  during  IfUD.  The 
supposition  Is  that  the  annual  report 
was  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
the  association.  Doubtless  there  is  op- 
portunity for  profit  in  a  much  lafeer 
acreage  of  strawberries  than  is  now 
grown,  but  it  should  not  be  entered 
upon   without   due   consideration  of 
suitability  of  soils,  availability  of  i 
rigation,  labor,  facilities  for  market! 
including    co-operative  associatio: 
and  crop  rotations. 


id  ust  ry.  , 
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Complex  Fruit  Problems  Threshed  Out 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres*  by  W.  8.  Klllinrsworth.) 


THE  CULTURE,  packing  and  mar- 
keting of  the  strawberry  is  looked 
upon  by  the  average  layman  as  a  kind 
of  home  garden  side  line,  where  a  bed 
or  patch  is  planted,  and  in  the  due 
course  of  time  the  product  therefrom 
is  placed  on  the  market,  little  know- 
ing that  an  average  season's  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  means  a  Na- 
tional asset  of  $30,000,000.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  period  of  the  world 
war,  the  strawberry  seemed  to  have 
suffered  a  greater  loss  of  acreage  and 
tonnage  than  any  member  of  the  hor- 
ticultural family,  a  concrete  example 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing figures  as  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  commercial  acreage  of  strawber- 
ries in  all  States  of  the  Union  in  1916 
was  109,510;  in  1920,  67,500— a  de- 
crease of  42,000  acres.  Among  the 
states  suffering  the  greatest  loss  of 
acreage  was  Arkansas,  which  in  1916 
had  14,100  acres,  in  1920,  8,800.  Ten- 
nessee, in  1916,  had  16,950;  in  1920, 
8,750;  Mississippi,  in  1916,  had  2,050; 
in' 1920,  550  acres. 

Strawberry  Acreage  Declines. 
Believing  the  popularity  of  the 
strawberry  to  be  in  the  ascendancy, 
we  were  unwilling  to  allow  these  fig- 
ures to  go  unchallenged  and  in  order 
to  be  set  at  right,  we  called  on  F.  M. 
Wit,  a  San  Francisco  fruit  and  pro- 
duce broker,  whose  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  strawberry  interest 
of  the  Central  California  Berry  Grow- 
ers for  years,  has  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  valuable  information  on  the 
cultivation  and  marketing  of  straw- 
berries. In  answer  to  our  query  as 
to  whether  the  decrease  in  acreage 
was  caused  by  cold  weather,  drought, 
or  scarcity  of  labor,  Mr.  Wit,  said  in 
part:  "The  direct  cause  of  the  de- 
crease in  acreage,  which  is  confined 
almost'  exclusively  to  the  Southern 
berry-growing  states,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 
labor.  The  labor  used  in  cultivating, 
•harvesting  and  packing  of  strawber- 
ries was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
negroes.  During  the  world  war  there 
was  a  shortage  of  labor  in  munition 
plants  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Northern  states. 
There  being  less  of  the  so-called  race 
prejudice  manifested  in  those  estab- 
lishments than  in  the  Southern  States, 
the  negro  farm  laborer  deserted  the 

The  annual  spring  session  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
of  California  was  held  in  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Sacramento,  during  the  past  week. 
A  program  consisting  of  many  com- 
plex problems  in  which  the  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  of  the  State  are 
directly  interested  was  thoroughly 
threshed  out.  The  primary  purpose 
for  which  many  important  matters 
were  laid  before  the  meeting  was  to 
secure  knowledge  necessary  for  draft- 
ing amendments  and  securing  desired 
changes  in  the  quarantine  and  stand- 
ardization laws  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

More  Stringent  Quarantine  Advised. 

Better  protection  from  invasion  of 
insects  and  pests  by  a  more  stringent 
quarantine  regulation  was  a  matter 
that  came  in  for  considerable  discus- 
sion. The  advocacy  of  an  absolute 
embargo  against  many  foreign  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  met  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  commissioners  present,  as 
many  instances  were  cited  where 
insects  and  pests  of  a  most  damaging 
nature  had  been  shipped  into  the  State 
concealed  in  nursery  stock  and  shrub- 
bery. 

T.  D.  Urbahns,  field  entomologist  of 
the  department,  spoke  on  grasshopper 
control.  He  warned  the  commis- 
sioners to  be  explicit  in  their  demands 
that  the  farmers  prepare  themselves 
to  fight  the  grasshopper,  as  it  was 
about  time  for  their  annual  invasion; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  shown 
up  in   some  sections.    Paris  green 


mixed  with  bran  and  molasses  was 
suggested  as  a  satisfactory  remedy. 
He  warned  against  certain  compounds 
that  had  not  been  sufficiently  tested 
out.  Other  subjects  that  came  up  for 
consideration  at  this  session  were: 
Vacuum  fumigation,  control  of  mealy 
bug  and  phylloxera. 

Predacious  Pests  Discussed. 
At  the  afternoon  session,  W.  A.  Ja- 
cobson,  superintendent  of  rodent  con- 
trol, talked  along  the  lines  of  dealing 
with  animal  and  bird  pests.  During 
the  discussion,  which  lasted  for  hours, 
the  predatory  animals  were  torn  limb 
from  limb;  the  rodents  were  trapped 
and  poisoned;  the  feathery  tribe,  from 
the  raven  to  the  linnet,  came  in  for> 
their  share  of  censure.  The  coyote 
and  bob-cat  were  named  as  doing  most 
damage  in  the  sheep-raising  sections. 
In  some  counties  a  bounty  is  being 
paid,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the 
services  of  many  men.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  employment  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  them  down,  but 
as  there  is  no  available  funds  for  that 
purpose,  nothing  definite  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  It  was  stated  that  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  was  the  only  one  that 
was  attempting  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  disposing  of  either  of  these  ani- 
mals of  destruction,  but  that  sugges- 
tion was  exploded  by  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Dutton  of  Mendocino  county, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  action 
by  the  government  had  proven  a  dis- 
mal failure,  that  their  men  had  killed 


dogs  whose  value  was  far  in  excess  of 
all  the  good  they  had  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  ridding  the  county  of  pred- 
atory animals. 

Bird  Friends  and  Bird  Enemies. 

The  matter  of  bird  control  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  When  the  entire 
bird  family  were  being  censured,  it 
was  learned  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  linnet  and  English  sparrow,  the 
many  varieties  that  complacently 
swoop  down  into  the  top  of  a  well- 
ladened  cherry  tree  and  proceed  to 
take  but  just  one  bite  of  each  cherry, 
are  acting  within  their  rights,  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  Frank  Newbert, 
president  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  But  the  song  of  the  lin- 
net and  the  chirp  of  the  English  spar- 
row are  forever  stilled  should  they 
partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The 
matter  of  poisoning  was  discussed  at 
length,  but  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  put  out  poison  for  the  destruction 
of  birds,  as  the  general  use  of  poison 
for  their  destruction  is  prohibited. 
Bremner  of  Sonoma  stated  that  where 
Nico  dust  had  been  used,  birds  imme- 
diately left. 

California's  Stand  on  Standardization. 

The  next  and  among  the  most  im- 
portant matters  to  come  before  the 
convention  was  that  of  standardization. 
F.  W.  Read,  superintendent  of  the  of- 
fice of  standardization,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
matter  of  standardization  will  be  con- 


ducted. He  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  made  a  co-op- 
erative agreement  with  the  Federal 
government,  by  which  California  will 
now  take  a  great  stand  in  horticul- 
ture, as  it  is  now  embarking  in  a  new 
field  of  usefulness;  that  all  states  are 
asking  what  is  California  going  to  do? 
Their  work  would  be  to  aid  in  better 
standardization,  as  well  as  standardize 
those  fruits  and  vegetables  that  had 
not  as  yet  come  within  the  law.  The 
Federal  government  has  placed  at  the 
Department's  call  the  best  man  in  the 
service,  who  will  have  charge  of  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  apples,  beginning 
July  1, 


Divided  Counsel  on  Strawberry  Fark. 

The  matter  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention was  an  adjustment  of  the 
strawberry  pack.  As  it  stands,  the 
matter  of  pack  \»as  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  different 
strawberry  sections  didn't  know 
where  they  were  at.  The  inspector  in 
one  district  would  give  the  shipper  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  destination  the  inspector  at 
that  point  would  turn  them  down  ftfr 
not  conforming  to  the  law  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pack,  or  they  would  be  held  up 
by  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures for  not  complying  with  the  law 
in  weight.  It  was  threshed  out  and 
thoroughly  explained  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  container  in  which  the 
strawberries  were  packed.  After 
hours  of  discussion.  Director  Hecke 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding by  which  a  pack  would 
be  agreed  upon  that  the  buyer  as  well 
as  the  shipper  would  be  protected. 
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Dam  Salt  Water  From  Delta -But  How? 


"Dam  the  salt  water,"  says  the 
Delta  islander,  who  wants  something 
better  for  himself  and  his  crops  and 
stock  to  drink. 

"Well,  dam  it,"  says  the  Sacramento 
irrigator. 

But  there  os  no  such  consensus  of 
opinion  between  the  Delta-ites  and  the 
Valley-ites  as  their  agreement  in 
terms  above  would  indicate. 

Both  want  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
dammed  back  from  the  rivers  and 
sloughs  which  surround  the  Delta 
land. 

Bammed  by  Fresh  Water. 
The  Deltans  want  to  dam  it  by 
means  of  fresh  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  which  the  Valleyites  are 
using  for  irrigation.  When  enough 
fresh  water  passes  through  Carquinez 
straits  to  keep  its  level  above  that 
of  high  tide,  not  much  salt  water  can 
appear  in  Suisun  Bay  and  the  Delta 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers. 

But  the  Valleyites  want  so  much  of 
the  fresh  water  this  season  that  even 
now  salt  water  is  threatening  the 
people  of  Antioch  and  may  go  this 
summer  miles  above  that  city.  It  has 
in  previous  seasons  been  found  so  salty 
in  the  Sacramento  river  above  Rio 
Vista  that  barges  had  to  go  up  as  far 
as  Cache  slough  to  get  fresh  water. 
Everybody  below  Rio  Vista  is  liable  at 
any  time  in  dry  seasons  to  find  so 
much  salt  in  the  water  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  for  domestic  purposes. 

A  Dam  at  Carquinez  Strait. 

"We  are  sorry  for  you,"  say  the  Val- 
leyites, "but  we  have  heavy  invest- 
ments based  on  water  rights  which 
we  need.  Why  don't  you  build  a 
dam  across  Carquinez  Strait  at  the 
lower  end  of  Suisun  Bay  as  high  as 
high  tide  to  keep  the  salt  water  back?" 

"That's  an  engineering  and  naviga- 
tion problem.  It  can't  be  done  at 
once,  and  meanwhile  our  islands  and 
crops  will  be  more  or  less  ruined 
through  a  period  of  years  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  dry  seasons,"  say  the 
Deltans;  and  they  are  putting  teeth 
into  their  talk. 

Organized  to  Obtain  Fresh  Water. 

Not  long,  ago  a  committee  of  in- 
terested parties  met  in  San  Francisco 
and  incorporated  the  "River  Lands 
Association,"  naming  seven  men  as 
directors  for  incorporation  purposes. 
The  new  corporation  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money  enough 
to  carry  out  an  injunction  suit  started 
in  the  .name  of  Antioch  against  Sacra- 
mento vaVley  irrigators  to  compel  the 
latter  to  permit  enough  water  flow 
down  the  Sacramento  river  to  dam 
back  the  obnoxious  salt  water. 

In  order  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion and  thus  get  enough  influence  and 
capital  to  carry  on  the  objects  of  the 
incorporators,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  Walnut  Grove  May  22.  Over' 
100  land  owners  were  there.  After  ex- 
planation of  the  menace  and  possibil- 
ities of  avoiding  it,  proposed  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  signed  by  about  50, 
who  paid  $20  membership  fee  each,  the 
temporary  secretary-treasurer  being 
showered  with  money  of  many  colors. 
Representatives  of  the  Sacramento 
viewpoint  were  given  a  full  and  re- 
spectful hearing,  but  failed  to  convince 
the  crowd  that  a  dam  would  mend  the 
immediate  situation.  The  Delta  people 
want  fresh  water  now,  but  they  don't 
want  too  much  of  it  in  flood  times. 
Vast  Area  Subject  to  Flood. 

There  is  a  vast  area  in  the  triangle 
between  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and 
the  Carquinez  straits  which  used  to  be 
under  water  at  high  tide.  The  tide  it- 
self would  inundate  the  land,  but  in 
addition  to  this  is  the  flow  from  the 
rivers,  which  is  dammed  back  by  the 
tide.  In  rather  recent  years,  levees 
have  been  dredged  up  around  various 
areas  of  the  swamp  land,  which  were 
then  pumped  out  and  proved  to  be 
about  the  richest  soil  in  the  State.  A 
great  deal  of  the  soil  is  peat.  Along 
water  courses  this  is  mixed  with  sed- 
iment. But  the  heavy  levees  built  on 
this  soil  are  continually  settling  in 
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many  places  and  must  be  built  up  ev- 
ery few  years.  Occasionally  a  flood 
comes  and  overtops  the  levees  or 
keeps  the  inhabitants  busy  piling 
sand  bags,  etc.,  to  keep  water  from 
running  over.  A  number  of  islands 
have  been  flooded  at  various  times,  in- 
volving thousands  of  acres.  The  lat- 
est and  probably  the  last  of  these  to 
emerge  is  Bouldin  Island.  Levees  now- 
built  by  dredges  and  reinforced  by 
bushes  and  revetments  are  likely  to 
withstand  any  floods  to  come,  espe- 
cially since  the  Yolo  by-pass  will 
help  them.  But'  the  possibilities  are 
not  to  be  ignored ;  and  anything  which 
would  raise  the  floods  an  inch  or  two 
might  cause  a  tragic  inundation.  This 
is  why  the  Deltans  object  to  a  dam. 

Dam  Possible  but  Not  Desirable- 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  concerning  dam 
possibilities  has  been  fathered  most 
energetically  by  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Development  Association,  of  which 
W.  A.  Beard  has  long  been  the  man- 
ager. The  Association  called  on  an 
engineer,  Guy  Hyde-Chick,  to  look  into 
the  matter.  Mr.  Hyde-Chick  reports 
that  the  proposition  is  feasible  if  the 
river  bottom  is  solid  enough  for  a 


water  with  the  locks  open  and  only  a 
narrow  passageway,  especially  during 
the  numerous  heavy  fogs  experienced 
here.  If  a  boat  in  a  fog  should  pile 
up  against  a  dam  pier — it  must  be 
avoided.  Many  of  the  river  boats  are 
scarcely  able  to  breast  the  current 
when  loaded  and  running  in  daylight. 
Such  contingencies  could  probably  be 
avoided  by  settling  up  piling  in  the 
river  running  diagonally  upward  from 
the  locks  to  guide  a  boat  in  fog  to  the 
right  channel.  Or  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  put  in  a  concrete  base  and 
a  removable  dam — which  would  be  so 
expensive  and  so  quickly  corroded  (if 
of  steel)  by  the  salt  water  that  ex- 
pense would  be  prohibitive.  A  by-pass 
around  the  dam  to  carry  half  of  the 
flood  water  after  it  should  reach  a  cer- 
tain height  would  solve  the  flood  prob- 
lem were  not  the  hills  around  the 
Straits  unbroken  and  mountainous  on 
both  sides.  The  suggestion  that  the 
dam  might  be  thrown  across  the  lower 
end  of  San  Pablo  Bay  meets  a  prohib- 
itive cost,  a  prohibitive  volume  and 
frequency  of  shipping,  and  most  dan- 
gerous tidal  currents  which  might 
easily  in  high  water  and  fog  wreck 
many  a  vessel  trying  to  pass  through 
narrow  locks.   The  Government,  with 


IRON  CANYON  DAM  PROVED  FEASIBLE. 


At  last  it  has  been  learned  conclusively  that  a  dam  can  be  built 
safely  in  Iron  Canyon  across  the  Sacramento  River  above  Red  Bluff,  as 
stated  by  W.  A.  Beard  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association. 
Years  ago  borings  were  made,  but  the  foundation  seemed  too  soft  for 
safety.  About  a  year  ago  a  fund  of  $30,000  was  raised  for  more  borings. 
These  have  been  made  the  full  length  of  the  canyon — three  miles — and 
almost  providentially,  as  Mr.  Beard  puts  it,  an  abundance  of  hard  rock 
foundation  was  found  at  the  lowest  point  where  a  dam  would  be  feasible 
on  account  of  the  opening  out  of  the  canyon.  The  Government  Board  of 
Engineers  have  not  made  a  formal  report,  but  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
AVashington  they  authorized  the  statement  that  a  dam  could  be  safely 
built  to  hold  about  600,000  acre-feet  of  water.  This  would  irrigate 
250,000  to  300,000  acres  without  reducing  the  summer  flow  of  the 
river  after  July.  The  cost  is  variously  estimated  at  '  $20,000,- 
000  to  $25,000,000  to  put  the  whole .  project  into  execution.  At  this 
rate  'it  would  cost  the  acreage  benefited  $80  to  $85  per  acre.  In  view  of 
the  present  short  grain  crop  on  a  large  part  of  that  acreage,  assured  irri- 
gation would  permanently  and  immediately  add  more  value  to  the  land 
than  the  total  cost.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  rich  farming  country 
in  Shasta  county  would  be  flooded  in  the  reservoir;  but  the  estimated  cost 
is  supposed  to  cover  reimbursement  to  individuals  for  their  losses  on 
this  account. 


foundation.  Carquinez  Strait  at  Army 
Point  is  about  5,000  feet  across.  A 
dam  is  proposed  consisting  of  con- 
crete abutments,  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  big  butterfly  valve  on  a 
vertical  axis.  The  abutments  would 
reduce  the  clearance  of  the  Straits  by 
one-fifth.  During  low  water  season, 
the  valves  would  be  kept  closed,  and 
boats  would  cross  the  dam  by  locks. 
The  dam  itself,  by  raising  the  water- 
level  above  it  .would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  great  deal  of  dredging 
now  required  to  keep  the  channel  deep 
enough  for  big  boats  plying  the  upper 
river. 

In  seasons  of  high  water,  which 
would  automatically  dam  back  salt 
water  from  the  Delta,  the  valves  would 
be  left  open  and  floods  could  run  over 
tbe  abutments  also.  The  dam  would 
form  a  base  for  a  railway  across  the 
river  here  and  probably  also  for  a 
highway.  Delightful,  so  far,  and  Col. 
Rand  of  the  U.  S.  War  Department  has 
said  that  he  would  recommend  further 
investigation.  The  Antioch  Chamber 
of  Commerce  asked  the  California 
representatives  in  Congress  to  get  into 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  a  pro- 
vision for  such  an  investigation;  but 
'twas  then  too  late. 

Dam  Would  Flood  Delta. 

But  the  subject  has  been  studied 
by  other  people,  including  other  en- 
gineers. It  is  pointed  out  that  al- 
ready the  islands  are  imperiled  in 
flood  time  with  the  Straits  carrying 
their  full  capacity  of  water.  Any  ob- 
struction there,  such  as  a  dam  or  even 
bridge  piers,  would  cause  a  piling  up 
of  the  flood  water,  which  would  be 
notable  as  far  up  the  river  as  Sacra- 
mento, and  might  even  endanger  that 
city.  Moreover,  it  would  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  navigation  in  high 


its  interest  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  the  battleships  that  make 
many  trips  thither,  would  prohibit  a 
dam  at  such  a  location  even  if  Uncle 
Sam  were  not  so  jealous  of  any  im- 
pediment to  the  tidal  scouring  of  ship- 
ping channels. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  dam,  by  hold- 
ing salt  water  out  of  Suisun  Bay, 
would  relieve  flood  pressure  on  the 
Strait  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the 
river.  This  would  be  true  were  it  not 
for  the  probability  that  in  case  of 
flood,  all  of  the  salt  water  from  Sui- 
sun Zay  would  run  through  the  Ftrait 
long  before  the  flood  reaches  a  danger 
point. 

Altogether,  as  stated  by  Engineer  S. 
E.  Kieffer  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
been  studying  the  river  for  years  and 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  original 
data,  "while  a  dam  might  not  be  im- 
practicable in  a  physical  way,  and 
would  probably  produce  the  effect  de- 
sired in  holding  back  salt  water  and 
permitting  controlled  navigation,  still 
its  effect  on  the  Islands  during  flood 
periods  due  to  raising  of  the  back- 
water curve  should  be  given  most 
careful  consideration." 

Reservoirs  to  Store  Floods. 

The  time  will  come,  probably  not 
long  in  the  future,  when  the  flood 
menace  will  be  removed,  not  by  build- 
ing higher  and  heavier  levees,  but  by 
building  dams  at  the  mountainous 
sources  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  to 
reservoir  flood  waters  and  let  them 
out  under  perfect  control  during  the 
irrigation  season. 

Many  magnificent  projects  of  such 
a  character  are  already  well  under 
way,  notably  one  or  two  on  the  Upper 
San  Joaquin,  one  on  the  upper  K'ngs, 
one  on  the  Tuolumne,  and  the  Iron 


Canyon  project  damming  the  upper 
Sacramento.  Mr.  Beard  announced  in 
regard  to  the  latter  that  it  had  only 
within  recent  days  become  finally 
known  that  there  was  a  place  at  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  Iron  Canyon, 
where  the  rock  is  solid  enough  to 
make  a  dam  safe.  Storing  those  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  water  capable  of 
irrigating  a  million  acres  more  or  less, 
would  make  safe  the  installation  of  a 
dam  in  Carquinez  straits  that  would 
keep  salt  water  from  the  Delta. 

Immediate  Need  Is  Fresh  Water. 

Meanwhile  the  Delta  is  fearing 
worse  saltiness  than  ever  before.  En- 
gineers estimates  vary  between  250  and 
2000  parts  of  salt  per  mililon  of  water 
as  being  the  maximum  usable  for  irri- 
gation, and  for  boilers  it  should  be  less 
than  100  parts  salt.  For  drinking 
water,  it  is  said  that  500  parts  salt  is 
not  objectionable. 

Last  fall,  after  a  season  not  nearly 
so  acutely  dry  as  the  present  season, 
careful  analyses  showed  over  2,000 
part  of  salt  per  million  of  water  above 
the  middle  of  Sherman  Island  on  the 
San  Joaquin  river  side.  On  the  Sac- 
ramento river  side  it  was  not  so  salty, 
and  an  intake  at  the  upper  end  would 
have  taken  water  fresh  enough  for 
irrigation,  especially  if  the  land 
should  be  flushed  off  by  irrigation, 
later  with  flood  water.  For  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  water 
had  to  be  taken  from  the  river  far 
above  Rio  Vista  at  one  time.  It  was 
also  found  that  waterways  around  the 
islands  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties  far  away  from  the  river 
were  distinctly  salty  in  September. 
When  rice  irrigators  ceased  diverting 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  enough 
fresh  water  came  down  to  remove 
most  of  the  saltiness  from  that  side  of 
Sherman  Island  in  October.  The  San 
Joaquin  side  improved  more  slowly, 
and  the  island  waterways  to  the  east 
retained  their  saltiness  still  longer. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
San  Joaquin  river  annually  goes  dry 
at  or  about  Patterson,  and  all  the 
water  in  Delta  waterways  comes  from 
the  Sacramento  except  the  little  that 
comes  into  the  San  Joaquin  below  Pat- 
terson, and  salt  water  that  comes  from 
the  Bay.  This  explains  why  the  Delta 
people  stand  ready  to  fight  for  fresh 
water  though  it  does  not  explain  how 
they  expect  to  enjoin  or  regulate  the 
innumerable  water  users  on  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and 
all  of  their  tributaries.  One  man  says 
it  is  well  that  the  River  Lands  Asso- 
ciation is  incorporated  for  fifty  years ; 
for  the  litigation  wil  require  all  of  that 
time  and  then  some. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  rice 
profits  have  been  so  big  in  recent  sea- 
sons that  everybody's  doing  it  now, 
and  thus  they  also  are  ready  to  fight 
for  the  water.  Probably  those  land 
owners  in  both  sections  who  have  le- 
gally appropriated  and  used  water 
rights  other  than  riparian  rights  will 
eventually  win  their  water,  the  latest 
appropriators  being  compelled  to 
yield  first  if  there  shall  not  be  enough 
for  all.  May  legal  movements  be  rapid 
enough  to  prevent  useless  sacrifice  of 
crops  really  entitled  to  water  this 
season ! 


SFRECKELS  SUGAR  BEETS 
INCREASED. 
About  2,000  acres  increase  of  sugar 
beets  this  year  over  last  is  reported  by 
Resident  Manager  C.  L.  Pioda  as  be- 
ing grown  for  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co., 
whose  largest  factory  is  near  Salinas. 
Their  total  last  year  was  35,000  acres, 
(from  which  an  average  of  seven  tons 
per  acre  were  harvested,  averaging 
18.5  per  cent  sugar.  This  year  they 
have  22,000  acres  In  Salinas  Valley. 
3,700  in  San  Joaquin  county,  2,600  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  6,900  else- 
where. The  contract  price  depends 
On  the  price  of  sugar,  the  minimum 
being  $10  per  ton  and  the  maximum 
being  likely  to  go  higher  than  ever 
before.  The  crop  conditions  now  are  • 
85  per  cent  in  Salinas  Valley,  70  in 
San  Joaquin  county,  and  80  per  cent 
elsewhere. 
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I  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


OH.  THAT  CHERRY  MARKET! 

If  the  pace  that  has  been  set  by 
the  cherry  stimulates  a  like  activity 
in  the  fruits  that  are  to  follow,  the 
1919  prices  for  California  fruits  may 
not  be  ancient  history,  as  has  been 
predicted  by  some,  but  register  an- 
other high-water  mark  for  the  indus- 
try. Our  advice  from  the  Fruit  Build- 
ing at  Sacramento  is,  the  prices  now 
being  obtained  for  cherries  are  much 
better  than  expected  when  condition 
of  fruit  on  arrival  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

From  some  undetermined  cause 
the  fruit  is  not  holding  up,  arriving 
in  some  instances  in  poor  condition. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact  note  prices 
of  the  past  week.  New  York  reports 
sales  of  Tartarian  cherries  in  stand- 
ard boxes:  12-row,  $3.87;  11-row,  $4@ 
$4.38;  in  lugs,  20  pounds,  $3.75@> 
$5.62.  The  wide  range  in  price  is  due 
to  weakened  condition  of  fruit.  Chica- 
go: 11-row  Tartarians,  $2.50@$3.00; 
lugs,  $3.70.  New  York  Chapman 
cherries:  boxes,  $4.22;  lugs,  $5.03.  The 
Chapman  is  a  soft  cherry  and  will  not 
stand  much  abuse  from  climatic  or 
other  conditions.  Kansas  City  Tar- 
tarians in  standard  boxes,  $4.50  Den- 
ver Tartarians,  boxes,  $3.19;  in  crates 
of  four  baskets,  20  pounds  net,  $5.18. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  PEACH  CONTRACT 
RENEWALS. 

The  numerous  agencies  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  are  now 
making  a  drive  for  a  renewal  of  con- 
tracts with  6,500  growers  of  peaches, 
and  also  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
owners  of  10,000  lbs.  of  California  figs 
tb  receive,  pack  and  market  the  fig 
crops  of  1921-22-23  and  '24,  with  op- 
tions to  1928.  The  object  in  perpetu- 
ating the  options  including  1928  is 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  pres- 
ent activities  and  popularity  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  the 


fig  interests  of  California,  which  of 
course  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  at- 
tempted in  fruit  circles  for  some  time 
past.  The  campaign  will  continue  for 
60  days.  An  important  object  of  the 
drive  is  to  raise  $500,000  from  the  fig 
growers  of  the  State  by  the  method  of 
assessments  against  the  number  of 
trees  owned.  The  rates  have  been  set 
at  $1  for  each  full-grown  tree  over 
seven  years  old;  the  young  trees  will 
be  50  cents.  This  is  expected  to  raise 
the  necessary  half-million  for  the 
financing  of  the  merger  of  the  fig  as- 
sociation with  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc. 


FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  OF  1990  Hil  l, 
EXCEED  1!H9. 

Should  the  refrigerator  car  short- 
age prove  to  be  only  temporary,  and 
the  government  permits  the  shipment 
of  wine  grapes,  California  fruit  ship- 
ments during  the  present  season  will 
outnumber  the  shipments  of  1919.  This 
is  the  situation  as  viewed  by  J.  L. 
Nagle,  general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers,  Exchange. 
Shipments  will  reach  35,000  to  36.000 
cars,  as  compared  to  29,636  cars  of 
1919,  provided,  however,  wine  grape 
shipments  are  not  interfered  with. 
Unfortunately  the  shippers  are  now 
confronted  with  a  car  shortage  this 
early  in  the  season,  which  has  hardly 
commenced.  Strawberry  shippers 
have  been  handicapped  by  not  getting 
iced  cars  on  time  to  ship  berries  to 
extended  points.  Portland  was  the 
limit  of  shipment  when  ice  has  not 
been  used.  A  large  crop  of  peaches 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State; 
plums  about  75  per  cent.  The  grape 
crop  will  probably  be  heavier  than  ever 
before  on  account  of  young  vineyards 
coming  into  bearing.  River  pear  crop 
is  heavy,  but  is  light  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  , 


SUGAR   AND   TIN   TIE   UP  AND 
WORRY  CAHNERS. 
The  Canners'  League  of  California 

are  taking  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation  in  connection  with  tne  high 
price  of  sugar  and  delay  in  shipment 
of  tin  plate.  The  League  claims  that 
in  normal  times,  by  June  1  the  canner 
has  bought  his  sugar,  fruit,  cans  and 
other  materials  and  knows  his  costs. 
Congested  transportation  has  tied  up 
tin  plate  in  the  Eastern  mills  and  the 
can  manufacturers  have  informed  ev- 
ery canner  in  the  State  that  he  can 
not  expect  to  receive  his.  normal 
supply. 

Now  that  cherries  are  ready  for  the 
cannery,  and  apricots  will  also  be 
ready  by  July  10,  the  outlook  is  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  However, 
should  there  be  a  loosening  up  of 
transportation,  it  may  relieve  the  sit- 
uation somewhat  in  the  matter  of  tin- 
plate  supply;  allowing  the  canners  to 
get  that  far  along  with  their  work,  as 
demand  for  canned  fruits  may  be  such 
that  the  canners  may  be  forced  to  can 
a  certain  tonnage  even  though  sugar 
is  at  an  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable 
price. 


NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  SWAT  THE  BED 
SPIDER. 

In  the  May  29  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  we  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  importance  of  spraying  as  a  pre- 
ventative against  red  spider  invasion. 
We  are  prompted  to  again  call  atten- 
tion to  this  very  important  subject. 
The  prevailing  dry  season  will  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  active  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  pest,  espe- 
cially in  those  districts  heretofore  in- 
vaded; therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
concerted  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
invasion  when  they  are  known  to  have 
appeared  on  the  premises.  In  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  necessary  to 
accomplish  this,  machinery  and  ma- 
terial should  be  held  in  readiness. 
This  work  is  best  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  dust  or  spray  machine  that 
will  apply  special  liquid  formulas,  or 
materials  in  a  dry,  or  more  commonly 
known  as  dust-form  material,  all  of 
which  are  meeting  with  success. 


.MANY  EASTERN  CANNERIES  MAY 
NOT  OPERATE. 

California  is  not  the  onlv  State  that 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  unusual 
conditions  arisin-  in  cannery  circles. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  the  canning 
of  fruit  is  extensively  carried  on, 
that  a  majority  of  the  plants  may  not 
operate  the  coming  sesaon,  on  account 
of  their  inability  to  secure  cans,  coal 
and  sugar.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion, causing  a  congestion  of  both 
loaded  and  empty  cars  at  junction 
points.  It  is  stated  that  the. plants 
have  placed  their  orders  with  Eastern 
can  manufacturers,  but  can't  get  de- 
livery; such  is  also  the  case  with  coal 
deliveries.  With  sugar,  the  scarcity 
plays  an  important  part  in  addition 
to  railroad  congestion.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been 
appealed  to  for  assistance. 


FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  INCREASING. 

Carlot  shipments  of  cherries  are 
moving  daily  from  Vacaville,  Sacra- 
mento, Cordelia,  Newcastle,  Marys- 
ville  and  Youngstown.  San  Jose  has 
been  shipping  locally  to  Sacramento, 
to  be  loaded  into  cars  for  Eastern 
consolidation,  but  is  expecting  to  load 
full  cars  for  Eastern  shipment.  Bing 
cherries  have  commenced  to  move, 
and  in  all  districts  mentioned  there 
is  a  good  crop. 


FROST    DAMAGE    TO  STRAW- 
BEE  UBS. 

For  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of 
the  strawberry  'business  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  during  the  first  week 
in  . May,  60  per  cent  of  the  strawberry 
crop  was  destroyed  by  fr»st. 

Both  of  these  states  are  factors  in 
the  strawberry  business,  and  when 
there  is  a  large  crop  it  affects  prices 
of  California  cherries,  early  peaches 
and  apricots.   

A  cablegram  from  London,  dated 
May  13,  1920,  states  that  the  British 
export  prohibition  against  pears  and 
peaches,  canned  or  bottled  in  water, 
and  fresh  and  frozen  imported  meats 
of  all  kinds  has  been  removed. 


Can  You  Afford  to  be  Without  It  ? 


THE 


American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayer 

APPLIES 

NICOTINE  SULPHUR  DUST 
Kills  Aphis,  Thrips  and  Red  Spider 


It  is  a  one-man  machine, 
capable  of  dusting  12  to 
15  acres  per  day. 


Send  for  Oar  Booklet 


It  dusts  trees  25  feet  high,  covering  them 
with  a  cloud  of  fine,  clinging  dust  that  ad- 
heres to  every  part  of  leaf  and  stem. 

It  applies  all  kinds  of  dry  insecticides,  and 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

It  costs  little,  and  saves  much. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 


6001  PASADENA  AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubber  Co. 


"\X7E  haul  local  growers'  fruits  and  delicate  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
W  on  pneumatics — Goodyear  Cord  Tires — because  they  are  marketed 
in  better  condition  this  way  and  buyers  give  first  choice  to  produce  so 
protected.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  run  everywhere  in  cultivated 
fields  and  in  a  sandy  orchard  and  deliver  mileages  to  15,000." — 
C.  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Mcintosh  &  Andru,  Truckmen,  Palmetto,  Florida 


(ii  iih  mill'  
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AS  statements  like  this  make  apparent,  more 
i**  and  more  farmers  are  preventing  the  bruis- 
ing of  fruit,  mutilation  of  delicate  vegetables 
and  much  shrinkage  in  livestock  by  hauling 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

In  this  way  they  reverse  the  situation  that 
existed  when  solid-tired  trucks  or  wagons  were 
used  with  a  resulting  loss  in  crops,  stock  weight 
and  general  income  due  to  slow,  jarring  trans- 
port. 

On  the  resilient  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  a  farm 
truck  delivers  smoothly  and  quickly,  safe- 
guarding the  original  condition  of  the  load  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  prices  for  it. 


The  able  pneumatics  thus  become  important 
factors  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  produce 
and  carefully  fattened  animals,  as  well  as  in 
practically  all  the  work  of  raising  and  han- 
dling on  and  off  the  farm. 

The  excellent  and  often  unusual  mileages  ob- 
tained from  these  tires  attest  the  toughness  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction  developed  with 
that  extraordinary  manufacturing  carefulness 
which  protects  our  good  name. 

Farmers'  records,  detailing  how  pneumatics 
assist  crop  moving,  motorization,  chores  and 
other  activities,  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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ft/i©  genuine 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park.  , 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

JuMt  tell  urn  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders.' 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

."Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver,  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


THE  DE-HY-DRO  DRIER 

FOR  THE  SMALL  GROWER 
$1000  COMPLETE 

The  DE-HY-DRO  is  the  perfect  drier  for  small  acreage.  Dries  wine 
grapes,  raisins,  peaches,  prunes  and  vegetables.  Drying  capacity  1  to  3 
tons  every  24  hours,  depending  on  kind  of  fruit. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Drier  is  an  insurance  against  spoilage  from  early 
rains.   Simple  and  easy  to  operate.   No  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

'  The  new  DE-HY-DRO  Drier  is  built  to  hold  24  standard  trays  3x8  feet. 
Order  now  to  insure  immediate  delivery. 

Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 

THE   DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE,   607  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Factory,  74  Tehama  St,  San  Francisco 


YOU    NEED    NOT   WORRY  LATER 

At  the  Shortage  in  California  Varieties  of  Trees  for 
Winter  Planting,  if  Your  Order  is  Placed  with  Us 

AT  ONCE 

Our    present    supply    of    PEARS,    PRUNES,    APPLES,  ALMONDS, 
PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  ORNAMENTALS  and  SMALL  FRUITS  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  your  needs  in  large  numbers. 

LISTS  PLACED  NOW  GIYEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 
AND  STOCK  RESERVED 

SALEM  NURSERY  COMPANY 

427  Oregon  Bldg.,  Salem,  Oregon 

Additional  Salesmen  Wanted 


CONTROLLING  THE  PEACH 
BORER. 


Of  the  many  death-dealing  pests 
that  the  horticultural  family  is  heir 
to,  the  peach  borer  plays  its  part. 
The  peach  borer  is  the  greatest  enemy 
known  to  the  peach;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  might  rightly  be  termed  a 
"bushwhacker" — its  work  is  all  done 
under  cover.  The  only  successful 
way  in  which  it  has  yet  been  cap- 
tured is  by  carefully  examining  the 
trees  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  re- 
move the  young  worms  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  piece  of  flexible  wire. 
This  work  can  be  successfully  ac- 
complished during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  June.  First,  remove  all 
earth  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  Use  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  and  cut  with  the 
grain  of  the  bark  or  wood;  make  the 
incision  so  that  the  cuts  will  be 
pointed  at  the  upper  and  lower  end. 
This  is  done  to  aid  in  healing;  when 
the  borer  is  not  successfully  reached 
in  this  way  the  wire  is  used  to  reach 
him  in  the  crevices  or  burrows.  Af- 
ter the  worm  has  been  captured  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  lime  sul- 
phur. Let  the  excavation  remain 
open — the  dirt  will  be  thrown  back 
by  plows.  This  work  should  not  be 
neglected.  Even  though  the  tree  lin- 
gers for  a  time  continuing  to  produce 
fruit,  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
then  eventually  dies,  when  if  the  fore- 
going treatment  had  been  given  a 
healthy  tree  would  have  remained- 


imately  9,600,000  pounds,  and  1,275 
carloads  of  tin.  Lack  of  cans  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  drawback,  as  substi- 
tutes for  fuel  may  be  had  and  sugar 
can  practically  be  done  without.  Now 
what  is  affecting  Michigan  applies  to 
every  fruit-canning  State  in  the  Union. 


THE    WESTERN  PLANT 
(Jl  V  KAN  TINE  HOARD. 

The  Western  Plant  Quarantine 
Board  held  its  second  annual  conven- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  May  11-13.  G.  H. 
Hecke,  Director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  chair- 
man of  the  convention.  In  describing 
its  purpose  he  said:  "Use  of  the  quar- 
antine, not  as  a  drastic  remedy  to  be 
applied  after  a  destructive  crop  pest 
has  gained  a  foothold,  but  rather  as 
the  'ounce  of  prevention,'  which  is 
'better  than  the  pound  of  cure,'  is  the 
idea  underlying  the  formation  of  the 
Western  Plant  Quarantine  Board."  To 
J.  Rawlins,  chairman  of  the  Utah  Crop 
and  Pest  Commisison,  Mr.  Hecke  gave 
credit  for  sounding  the  keynote  of  the 
mestings,  which  was  that  quarantine 
work  will  never  reach  its  full  effi- 
ciency until  it  is  taken  out  of  politics, 
as  it  takes  years  to  develop  a  good 
plant  quarantine  inspector,  and  when 
one  is  developed  he  should  be  kept  on 
the  job. 


SHORTAGE  OF  CANNING  SUPPLIES 


As  an  example  of  what  the  canners 
are  contending  with,  we  quote  from 
a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Michigan 
State  Farm  Bureau.  In  efforts  of  the 
Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  to  assist 
the  fruit  canning  plants  of  the  State 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies,  data 
illustrating  the  seriousness  of  the 
prevailing  shortages  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington.  It  was 
ghown  that  the  plants,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  100  in  Michigan,  are  short 
690  cars  of  coal,  or  approximately  27,- 
600  tons,  160  cars  of  sugar,  or  approx- 


NON-BEARING  CITRUS  TREES. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, is  credited  with  the  statement 
that  "the  most  recent  figures  on  non- 
bearing  acreage  of  oranges  is  50,296, 
including  all  varieties.   The  most  re- 
cent figures  on  the  non-bearing  acre- 
age of  lemons  is  18,319.   It  is  reason- 
able *o  expect  that  California  may 
i  ship  from  60,000  to  60,000  carloads  of 
I  oranges  and  15,000  to  20,000  carloads 
I  of  lemons  during  the  next  few  years." 


CANNERIES  ACTIVE. 
California  Packing  Corporation  has 
entered  the  market  for  canning 
peaches  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
Valley — Phillips  and  Levi  clings,  $100; 
Muir,  $55;  Lovell,  $60.  Pacific  Coast 
Canning  Co.  of  Alameda  county  has 
bought  400  tons  of  canning  cherries  in 
the  Stockton  district,  paying  10%@11 
cents. 


COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR.  GRADES 
AND  TRAY  FRAME 


YOU  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  KNOW 

That  Yon  Can  Get  a  Real 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  PRUNE  DIPPER 

or   DIPPER  and  GRADER 

Wo  incorporated  in  combination  machines,  shipped  to  Oregon  as  early  as  1908.  a  vibrating 
device  for  the  tray  frame  which  assisted  in  spreading  the  prunes  on  the  tray.  We  are 
now  including  this  vibrating  device  in  standard    equipment    without    extra  charge. 


Order  Your  A-B  Dipper  NOW. 

Deliveries  in  Plenty  of  Time  for 
the  Coming  Season. 

Write  us  for  the  New  Dipper  Cir- 
cular and  tell  us  what  capacity  you 
want  to  handle  per  day. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


Part   View   of   Rotary   Power  Dipper, 
Tank  and  Coils,  without  Furnace. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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A  VIEW  FROM  THE  CLOUDS! 


To  the  Editor:  Have  just  noticed 
two  protests  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Rural  Press,  to  the  well-known 
views  of  its  editor  on  protection.  It 
prompts  me  to  ask  a  question. 

Suppose  our  always  kindly  editor 
was  seated  on  a  cloud,  somewhere  far 
above  the  earth,  where  he  could  plain- 
ly see  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
and  the  effects  of  the  restraints  of 
trade  upon  the  peoples  thereof,  would 
he  still  be  a  protectionist? 

Answering  this  question  in  my  own 
way,  I  read  in  a  news  column:  "Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  hard  hit  by 
the  prohibition  of  importatins  (tariff) 
which  the  government  of  France  has 
put  into  effect  to  foster  and  protect 
home  industries." 

The  articles  they  would  protect  are 
"table  and  other  linens,  silks,  cotton 
and  woolen  clothing,  fine  brushes, 
artistic  leather,  table  cutlery,  fake 
jewelry,  toys,"  and  numerous  other 
things  of  a  manufacturing  people. 
•France,  torn  and  distracted  by  a  four- 
years  .war,  is  trying  to  rebuild  her 
towns  and  factories. 

Now  listen  to  the  uproar:  Take  just 
one  instance — the  city  of  Lille — the 
greatest  manufacturing  center  of 
linen,  cotton  and  silk  threads  in  the 
world;  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  in  France  of  damasks  and  tulle 
fabrics,  clothing,  dyestuffs,  sugar,  oils 
and  machinery;  a  city  of  220,600 
people  before  the  war — most  of  whom 
were  factory  workers. 

When  the  war  closed,  Lille  was  an 
ash  heap,  with  scarcely  a  habitable 
building  left  standing;  but  the  people 
were  there,  ready  and  determined  to 
rebuild  and  take  up  their  life  anew. 
And  we,  who  have  secured  these  in- 
dustries by  accident,  are  almost  ready 
to  fight  them  to  retain  the  advantage, 
so  accustomed  have  we  become  to  this 
kind  of  trade  robbery. 
.  This  is  tariff  all  the  way  through — 
the  essence  and  heart  of  selfishness. 
Germany  went  to  war  to  secure  trade 
through  military  power,  rather  than 
by  the  slow  bludgeon  of  the  tariff.  What 
is  the  difference?  Both  are  piracies. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  growling  at 
England  for  her  embargoes.  She 
apologized  and  very  largely  quit. 
Such  things  carry  too  much  dynamite. 

We  boast  that  we  went  to  war  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  and  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  land-grab- 
bing; and,  now  the  war  is  done,  shall 
settle  down,  I  suppose,  to  trade  grab- 
bing.   Where  is  the  difference? 

Again,  from  that  seat  in  the  cloud, 
every  human  being,  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  the  God-given  right  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  market  where  he  can 
do  the  best;  and  no  government  should 
step  in  and  boost  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  in  the  long  run  it  means  en- 
mity and  war  between  nations  and 
discontent  and  disaster  at  home. 

Would  our  editor  have  been  a  life- 
long protectionist,  does  he  think,  had 
free  trade  been  denied  to  our  several 
states  in  the  beginning?  Would  we 
not  have  been  the  playground  of  rev- 
olutions?-^. M.  Lovett,  Gait. 


SOFT  POISON  FOE  MOLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your 
answer  to  a  correspondent  about  kill- 
ing moles  In  your  issue  of  May  15,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  can  trap  moles  suc- 
cessfully, and  I  believe  poison  them 
easily  also.  My  theory  is  that  moles 
will  eat  soft  poison.  I  know  that  up 
in  Oregon  I  was  badly  annoyed  with 
them,  and  I  (believing  your  theory, 
which  is  the  accepted  one),  did  not 
try  poison,  when  my  wife  advised  me 
to  use  it.  She  bought  at  the  drug 
store  a  can  of  poisoned  bait  for  moles. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  can  of  corn 
and  labeled  "Extermino."  The  con- 
tents were  really  canned  peas  poi- 
soned. Whether  cooked  or  raw  I  do 
not  know.  We  used  it  and  had  no 
more  trouble  with  moles  that  year. 
Another  year  we  had  a  new  piece  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  It  was  very 
fertile,  as  it  had  been  a  poultry  yard 
for  several  years,  hence  it  was  full  of 
worms  and  moles,  but  we  could  get  no 
more  poison.  The  firm  had  quit  mak- 
ing it — perhaps,  because  no  one  would 
buy.   Not  being  able  to  buy,  I  made 


\bur  Rail-less  Railroad 


YOUR  live  stock  and  the  produce 
from  your  fields,  carried  in  freight 
trains  to  the  cities,  thunder  past  count- 
less danger-signs  with  the  warning, 
"Look  Out  for  the  Cars!"  Each  one  of 
these  marks  the  crossing-place  of  a 
country  road — a  road  without  rails,  lead- 
ing to  railroad  and  town.  Each  one 
marks  a  farmer's  right-of-way. 

Since  your  farm  is  a  1920  enterprise, 
probably  it  is  fitted  with  most  of  the 
following  modern  equipment — the  tele- 
phone, good  lighting  and  heating,  a  silo, 
a  manure  spreader,  a  cream  separator,  an 
automobile,  an  engine,  a  tractor. 

But  have  your  hauling  problems  found 
their  proper  solution?  A.r©  the  time- 
losses  and  difficulties  of  a  decade  ago 
still  impeding  your  endless  carrying  of 
farm  loads? 

Government  statistics'show  that  in 


191 8  alone,  350,000,000  tons  of  farm 
produce  were  transported  to  local  ship- 
ping centers  in  motor  trucks.  The  same 
national  figures  prove  also  that  American 
farmers  are  the  greatest  users  of  motor 
trucks — among  all  industries.  No  pro- 
gressive farmer  can  afford  to  overlook 
impressive  facts  like  these. 

Your  name  and  address  mailed  to  our 
office  at  Chicago  will  bring  you  descrip- 
tive folders  that  will  prove  interesting 
and  instructive.  Put  an  International 
Motor  Truck  at  work  on  your  farm  and 
on  the  roads  which  are  your  right-of-way. 
Handle  all  your  miscellaneous  farm  haul- 
ing with  railway  efficiency.  The  nine 
International  Motor  Truck  sizes  range 
from  %  ton  to  y/2  ton.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  trucks  have  been  made  for 
years  by  the  makers  of  good  and  trusted 
farm  machines. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

(iNCORPOflATCO 

Billings.  Mont.        Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mon. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen— almost  100  per  cent  Fore. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  340  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehousee, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO 


my  own  poison,  soaking  or  cooking 
until  soft — corn  or  peas — then  dusting 
them  in  the  can  with  arsenic  or 
"Rough  on  Rats."  I  put  an  occasional 
poisoned  pea  with  the  good  ones  in  the 
row  I  was  planting — also  in  hills  of 
corn  and  in  the  runs  of  the  moles, 
and  the  place  became  clear  of  them. — 
H.  T.  Brown,  Orland. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Thirty-five  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  con- 
struction, in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year. 

Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in  time 
to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  full  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buying  in 
the  Dark 


The  only  way  to  tell  what  is  really  in  a  tire  is 
by  wearing  it  out.  So  Car  as  it's  performance 
goes  you  are  really  buying  in  the  dark.  You 
must  accept  the  product  on  faith  in  the  reputation 
of  the  maker  and  dealer. 

The  BRAENDER  dealer  knows  what  is  back  of 
BRAENDER  TIRES.  He  knows  that  they  are 
the  product — not  merely  of  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment common  to  all  tire  makers — but  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  which  will  not  permit  a  tire  to 
pass  inspection  unless  it  is  right. 

By  the  time  you  have  worn  out  a  few 
BRAENDER  TIRES  you'll  know  too  what  is 
in  them.  It  is  good  material  and  workmanship 
plus  the  BRAENDER  sense  of  responsibility. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 
Factory,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 
132  .Nassau  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
13SO-53  W.  Girard  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
64-73  E.  14th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
131-132  Eighth  St. 


American 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 

When  it  comes  to  downright  de- 
pendability for  day-in-and-day-out 
service — American  pumps  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  DO 
THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Talve 

Practically  elim- 
inates priming.  Or- 
der it  with  the 
American  Pump,  or 
can  be  supplied  for 
the  pump  you  now 
have. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 


II  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump — they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get  the 
HOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  your  irrigation 
problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  lor  our  Catalogs  ol  Motors.  Gas  Engines, 
and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St., 
BAN  FRANCISCO 


430  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


IF  all  commercial  and 
industrial  Engines  were 
burning 

Kerosene 


There  would  be 
No  Gasoline 
Shortage 


The  ENSIGN 

FUEL 
CONVERTER 

does  It  successfully. 


ENSIGN  CARBURETOR 

1626    S.    Los    Angeles  St. 
217  E.  17th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


SIGNIFICANT 
AGRICULTURAL 
POINTERS 


Transplanting  Garden  Seedlings. 

The  reason  that  tomatoes,  peppers, 
cabbage,  and  other  garden  plants  wilt 
when  they  are  transplanted  is  that  in 
the  operation  the  almost  microscopic 
root  hairs  on  the  ends  of  growing 
roots  are  destroyed  and  new  ones 
must  be  developed  before  moisture  can 
be  sent  to  the  tops.  If  too  much  evap- 
oration takes  place  from  the  leaves,  no 
new  root  hairs  can  be  developed  and 
the  plant  dies.  To  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  shock,  avoid  as  much 
evaporation  as  possible.  This  is  done 
by  watering  the  seedlings  thoroughly 
a .  few  hours  before  transplanting  so 
they  will  be  full  of  water.  Then  ex- 
pose the  roots  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. Set  them  in  holes  or  trenches 
already  made  wet.  If  transplanted  to 
dry  dirt  and  water  soon  afterward,  the 
dry  dirt  meanwhile  takes  a  good  deal 
of  needed  moisture  from  the  roots. 
Reduce  the  leaf  area  of  the  trans- 
planted seedlings  either  by  cutting  ofT 
the  older  leaves  or,  by  cutting  off  half 
of  each  leaf.  Then  shade  the  trans- 
plants with  shingles,  etc.,  to  protect 
them  from  sunshine,  which  would 
evaporate  too  much  water  from  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  great  help  to  do  this 
work  late  in  afternoons  or  on  cloudy, 
foggy  days.  These  directions  are  nec- 
essarily followed  .with  the  tenderest 
plants;  but  commercially  they  are  ig- 
nored more  or  less  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  loss. 

Co-operation  Paid  2&60  Per  Cent. 

A  small  farmer  paid  $5.  dues  into 
the  San  Joaquin  County  unit  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, saying  he  never  expected  to  get- 
it  back,  but  he  believed  in  the  cause. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  told  Secretary  j. 
E.  Riddell  that  he  bad  sold  his  barley 
five  weeks  before  to  a  dealer  and  had 
been  paid  for  it.  Later  he  had  sold 
his  wheat  to  the  same  dealer  and  the 
dealer  held  out  $138  because  be  said 
the  barley  had  been  found  in  bad  or- 
der at  Reno.  The  farmer  said  he  had 
sold  f.  o.  b.  Stockton,  not  f.  o.  b.  Reno; 
but  he  worried  along  four  weeks  try- 
ing to  get  the  $138.  Then  he  took  it 
up  with  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  was  advised  to 
tell  the  dealer  he  had  done  so.  On 
this  trip  the  dealer  handed  him  a 
check  for  the  full  amount.  This  far-, 
mer  is  convinced  that  he  is  more  pros- 
perous because  he  is  bound  together 
with  other  farmers  for  protection  of 
all  their  property  rights  than  he 
would  be  if  be  were  as  independent  as 
a  hog  on  ice. 

Government  Still  Controls  Sugar. 

The  Government  still  controls  the 
sugar  business,  the  Sugar  Equaliza- 
tion Board  having  turned  over  its 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice December  31,  1919.  Licenses  are 
still  required,  resales  from  one  dealer 
to  another  are  forbidden,  the  whole- 
salers' profit  is  fixed  at  one  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  retailers'  profit  at  two 
cents.  Enforcement  of  these  require- 
ments has  been  rather  lax  and  recent 
investigations  disclosed  some  resales 
within  the  trade,  some  profiteering,  and 
some  hoarding  for  speculation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  licenses  may  be  revoked 
or  sugar  withheld  from  violators. 
Firm  control  would  hold  down  the 
prices  a  little;  but  will  require  more 
than  a  four-flush  bluff. 

Water  Projects  Await  Supreme  Court. 

The  Pine  Flat  Irrigation  Project  in- 
volves flood  prevention  and  irrigation 
assurance  for  a  million  and  a  quarter 
acres  in  the  districts  now  organized 
for  the  purpose  as  given  us  in  detail 
by  W.  P.  Boone,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Kings  River  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. But  all  operations  have  been 
for  some  time  held  up  awaiting  decis- 
ion by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Irrigation  Act  of 
1919.  Nobody  wants  to  buy  bonds  nec- 
essary for  construction  of  the  dam  un- 
til the  courts  indicate  that  they  may 
be  legally  issued.  The  West  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District,  involving  208,000 
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acres,  and  the  Miller  &  Lux  district, 
involving  400,000  acres,  are  also 
awaiting  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Tulare  Lake  Grain  Threatened. 

The  dreaded  rise  in  Kings  river  has 
taken  place  and  grain  in  Tulare  Lake, 
thousands-  of  acres  about  ready  for 
harvest,  is  seriously  threatened  with 
flooding.  Normally,  all  over  5000  sec- 
ond-feet would  go  into  the- lake,  but 
strenuous  efforts  have  up  to  this  writ- 
ing diverted  a  16,000  second-foot  flood 
into  irrigation  canals.  This  will  im- 
press everybody  with  the  need  of  a 
dam  in  the  mountains  that  would  avoid 
such  menace  of  destruction  and  would 
save  this  water  for  irrigation  later  in 
the  season  when  none  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Irrigation  Reservoir  Site  Lost. 

There  is  enough  moisture  on  the 
water-sheds  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
in  ordinary  seasons  to  irrigate  every 
acre  in  the  Valley  and  secure  naviga 
tion;  but  there  are  not  enough  reser 
voir  and  dam  sites  to  store  it.  Re- 
cently one  of  the  most  valuable  sites 
has  been  lost  to  irrigation  at  least  for 
a  generation.  It  is  the  site  on  Pitt 
River,  which  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  for  electric  purposes. 
Pima  Cotton  in  Kern. 

It  is  reported  that  10,000  acres  have 
been  planted  to  Pima  cotton  in  Kern 
county.  Since  this  requires  a  special 
gin,  growers  are  getting  together  to 
establish  one  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  there  and  two  more  for  which 
contracts  have  been  let. 


NAPA  FARMERS  READY  FOR 
FIRE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Ranch  fires  are  already  reducing  the 
low  returns  from  grain  and  grass,  and 
adding  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  This 
waste  is  being  minimized  in  many 
counties  of  the  State,  however,  by  or- 
ganized volunteer  fire-fighters.  Napa 
county  was  one  of  the  first  to  get 
rural  fire-fighting  on  an  efficient  basis 
several  years  ago.  That  the  farmers 
are  interested  seems  indicated  by  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  Farm  Advisor  H.  J. 
Baade,  that  in  addition  to  the  24  or- 
ganized companies,  including  322  vol- 
unteer fire-fighters,  each  company  be- 
ing equipped  with  an  average  of  ten 
chemical  fire  extinguishers,  ninety 
such  extinguishers  were  sold  to  indi- 
vidual farmers  during  1919..  By  co-op- 
erative buying,  3%-gallon  fire  extin- 
guishers, which  cost  $14  each  before 
the  war,  were  placed  in  farmers'  hands 
in  1919  at  $10.90  each. 

Motor  Track  Better  than  Trailers. 

Most  of  the  fire  companies  have 
trailers  equipped  with  extinguishers 
and  tools  and  located  at  convenient 
points  where  they  may  be  quickly 
hooked  to  any  passing  automobile  in 
case  of  fire.  But  these  are  heavy  to 
handle,  often  slow  to  be  picked  up  or 
to  arrive  at  the  fire,  and  not  conven- 
ient to  maniuplate  at  the  fire.  They 
cost  an  average  of  $200  each, 
equipped. 

One  company  has  a  motor  truck  and 
compleTe  equipment  which  cost  $800. 
Its  greater  efficiency  has  proved  it 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  dif- 
ference in  cost,  and  the  Napa  Farm 
Bureau  is  boosting  for  every  com- 
pany to  get  one. 

Prevention  Cheaper  than  Fire- 
Fighting. 

Fire  prevention  takes  many  forms 
in  Napa  county.  Hunters  set  fires  to 
burn  out  game  or  ranchers  set  fires 
to  clear  off  brush,  and  those  fires  are 
likely  to  run  over  onto  other  people's 
land.  Ed  Light  and  Chapin  Tubbs  ot 
the  Calistoga  fire-fighting  company 
have%spent  four  nights  consecutively 
guarding  the  border  against  Lake 
county  fires. 

Chimney  inspections  often  reveal 
uninspected  hazards.  One  rancher 
permitted  inspection,  saying  it  was 
useless;  but  the  inspectors  found  in 
his  terra  cotta  chimney  a  crack  twelve 
feet  long  and  as  much  as  an  inch  wide 
in  places,  according  to  Mr.  Baade.  A 
new  brick  chimney  was  installed  with- 
in a  week. 

Another  common  hazard  is  the  ac-* 
cumulation  of  pine  needles  and  other 
rubbish  in  eases  troughs  and  corners 
of  the  roof.   Generally  it  is  only  nec- 
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KEROSENE 

is  distillate's  successor.  The  "Z"  Engine  is  designed 
to  use  Kerosene,  and  operates  as  well  on  gasoline. 
Not  a  gasoline  engine  adapted  to  run  on  kerosene  but 
a  real  kerosene  engine.  Just  another  reason  hy*  the 
Z"  is  preferred  Lr?  over  150,000  farmers  everpvjhere. 

Users  praise  it  for  its  pctfer— its  sturdy,  enduring  delivery  of  vJork- 
service.  Trie;?  ha-ie  found  it  to  be  vJell-built,  v?ell-designed  to  do 
its  job  better  than  others,  and  free  from  engine  troubles  that  are  most 
common.  Bosch  Magneto  ignition-serJice,  plus  Fairbanks- Morse 
dealer-service  keep  it  so.  For  farm-potfer  jobs  it  has  no  ri-Oal. 

Prices:  IH  H.  P,  75.00—3  H.  P..  $125.00-6  H.  P. 
$200.00- All  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 
Western  Branches: 
Los  An&eles  Portland  San  Francisco 

Seattle  Salt  Lake  City 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  leas  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


essary  for  the  inspector  to  touch  a 
match  to  a  little  pile  of  pine  needles 
and  the  rancher  realizes  his  danger. 

A  couple  of  threshing  outfits  started 
work  last  season  without  fire  extin- 
guishers. The  county  fire  marshal,  C. 
F.  Otterson,  stopped  the  machines  un- 
til they  got  the  equipment. 

More  fires  were  reported  in  Napa 
county  last  year  than  the  year  before, 
but  Mr.  Baade  says  that  is  because 
they  were  all  reported  last  year.  Any- 
how, the  more  fires  there  are,  the 
shorter  the  crop,  and  the  higher  the 
cost  of  living,  the  more  necessary  is 
efficient  fire-fighting. 
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Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  rnodels.wmi  op 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
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Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications.  Prices  Etc 
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Add  Miles  to  Your  Rides 

Extra  Tested  quality  is  built  into  Racine 
Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country  Road 
Fabric  Tires.  That  means  every  Racine 
.Tire  is  perfect  in  workmanship — each 
manufacturing  step  guarded  by 

Extra  Tests 

Racine  Tires  have  an  exclusive  development, 
the  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip — an  extra 
strip  of  blended  rubber  graduated  in  resiliency 
— welding  tread  and  carcass  perfectly. 
As  a  car  owner  you  will  quickly  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  feature.  Racine  Tires  offer 
you  real  service  and  mileage  economy. 
Be  sure  every  tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis. 

CINE 

MULTI-MILE 

D  TIRES 


A  chart 

for 

your  car 

Our  Board  of  Lubrication 
Engineers  has  prepared  a 
Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication 
Chart  for  your  car.  Get  one 
at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest 
station.  Use  Zerolene  for  the 
Correct  Lubrication  of  your 
automobile.truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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A  grade  for  each 
fyPe  ofengine 


LIST  SECOND  CROP  CORN. 


About  the  heaviest  crop  of  Indian 
corn  we  saw  last  fall  in  eastern  Los 
Angeles  county  was  a  nine-acre  sandy- 
loam  field  belonging:  to  E.  Hertrich. 
Mr.  Hertrich  estimated  that  it  would 
make  20  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  It 
was  the  second  time  he  had  grown  In- 
dian corn  where  an  oat-hay  crop  had 
been  produced  the  same  season.  But 
he  has  learned  several  points  that  are 
worth  remembering.  The  corn  was 
put  in  on  the  level  with  a  regular 
planter  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

It  would  have  been  better  in  sev- 
eral ways  if  it  had  been  listed  In  as 
A  A.  Neher  did  on  a  ranch  near  by. 
Mp.  Neher  listed  16  acres  and  planted 
6  acres,  as  Mr.  Hertrich  did,  both  men 
planting  late  in  June.  The  latter  had 
to  irrigate  his  field  six  times  and  was 
irrigating  it  the  seventh  time  in  mid- 
September,  when  it  began  to  fall  over 
on  account  of  its  great  height,  heavy 
ears,  and  the  softened  ground.  Mr. 
Neher  had  a  listed  crop  estimated  to 
be  yielding  nearly  eighteen  tons  per 
acre,  irrigated  only  twice  (part  of  it 
three  times),  besides  the  flooding  that 
both  men  gave  their  fields  previous 
to  plowing  for  the  corn.  His  corn  put 
in  with  a  planter,  had  to  be  irrigated 
five  times  after  planting  to  keep  it  in 
good  shape.  The  listed  corn  took  at 
least  a  half  less  irrigation,  according 
to  Mr.  Neher. 

The  listing,  as  pointed  out  by  both 
men,  put  the  roots  deep  into  the 
ground  away  from  heat  of  the  surface, 
into  moist  earth.  Cultivation  worked 
dirt  into  the  lister  furrows  and  killed 
weeds  close  to  the  corn,  while  it  pre- 
vented baking  of  the  soil.  The  deep 
rooting  would  permit  deeper  cultiva- 
tion without  damaging  the  roots  and 
prevented  the  corn  tipping  over  in 
winds  or  from  wet  soil. 


AN  ADMIRING  ANARCHIST! 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
one  of  the  very  best  agricultural  peri- 
odicals in  the  United  States,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  advice  and  in- 
formation given  to  the  farmer  is  based 
on  the  scientific  test,  the  only  reliable 
test — experiment.  And  this  fact  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  intelligent 
farmers.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
whenever  the  editor  enters  the  arena 
of  politics  or  progressive  movements, 
such  as  the  single  tax,  free  trade,  non- 
partisan league — in  fact,  anything  that 
threatens  to  disturb  the  beliefs  of  our 
great-grandfathers,  he  immediately  has 
fits  of  rage  and  resorts  to  assertions 
and  platitudes,  none  of  which  he  could 
prove  if  challenged  to  do  so. 

He  is  also  quite  satisfied  that  the 
new  immigrants  will  make  good 
workers  on  the  farms,  provided  Con- 
gress will  keep  out  the  anarchists. 
Now,  why  should  a  man  in  bis  posi- 
tion repeat  the  vaporings  of  the  yellow 
press  about  anarchists?  How  does  he 


know  that  the  anarchists  are  not  good 
workers?   The  writer  is  an  anarchist, 

and  yet  he  enjoys  the  work  in  his  or- 
chard!— A  Isaak,  Lincoln. 

[So  long  as  a  man  owns  property 
and  enjoys  work  on  it,  and,  of  course, 
believes  in  a  social  order  which  will 
protect  his  ownership  and  prolong  his 
joy  of  working,  he  is  just  as  big  a 
failure  as  an  anarchist  as  we  are  as  a 
politician.  The  difference  between  us 
seems  to  be  that  be  claims  to  be  an 
anarchist,  which  he  is  not,  while  we 
make  no  claim  to  being  a  politician, 
which  we  are  not.  But  even  that  doe* 
not  matter,  for  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
there  can  be  no  politics. — Editor.] 


BEAN  TARIFF  BEFORE 
CONGRESS. 


A  bill  providing  two  cents  tariff  on 
imported  beans  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  is  now  before  Congress  for  action, 
as  stated  in  a  telegram  May  29  from 
Congressman  H.  S.  Hersman  to  Aaron 
Sapiro  of  San  Francisco.  Chairman 
Fordney  of  the  Committee  seemed  to 
have  been  withholding  his  favor,  but 
is  now  boosting  along  with  the  whole 
committee  and  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  get  the  bill  considered  at 
this  session.  However,  much  pres- 
sure of  legislation  will  prevent  action 
by  Congress  unless  bean  growers  re- 
new and  increase  their  telegraphic  : 
mail  support  of  Congressmen  urgi) 
favorable  action.  Half  a  loaf  is  bet 
than  none  (the  growers  need  a  four- 
cent  tariff). 
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IAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL, 

RUMPS 

—dive  most  dependable 
'service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  &  Bowler  Corn 
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Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  —Self  Feedr 
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(BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 

cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  Is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 

to  plant  one  acre.  * 
Our  seed  germinated  $6%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Buy  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER   &    MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.   (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 
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BARLEY  RIPE  FOR  BINDER. 


Barley  Ripe  for  Binder. 

At  what  stage  of  ripeness  is  the 
>est  time  to  cut  barley  with  a  binder 
>o  as  to  get  the  most  plump  grain? 
Vmong  several  of  us  there  is  quite  a 
lifference  of  opinion.  Also,  does  the 
;rain  ripen  out  better  by  standing  the 
mndles  heads  up  in  small  shocks?  I 
resume  the  answer  to  the  above  is 
he  same  for  oats  and  wheat  also. — 
T.  C.  G.,  Concord. 

The  questions  above  are  answered 
>y  Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry  of  University 
'"'arm  in  the  following  words:  "In  this 
:limate  barley  should  not  be  cut  with 
i  grain  binder  until  after  it  has 
eached  the  late  dough  stage.  This  is 
o  say,  the  grain  should  have  become 
;o  hard  that  it  may  just  be  dented  with 
he  thumbnail  and  not  soft  enough  to 
mead.  It  is  best  to  cut  barley  with  a 
>inder  slightly  earlier  than  this  in  the 
:ooler  more  humid  eastern  climates, 
tut  in  this  State  it  must  remain  stand- 
ng  until  that  time — at  least,  in  order 
o  prevent  shriveling  in  the  shock. 
Che  practice  of  shocking — that  is, 
itanding  the  bundles  up  in  piles  and 
•overing  with  a  cap  sheaf — is  used  in 
he  eastern  states  primarily  for  the 
mrpose  of  preventing  discoloration  of 
he  kernels  by  rain  and  dew.  In  this 
State,  there  is  no  rain  at  harvest  time, 
md  generally  speaking,  the  dews  are 
lot  heavy  enough  to  injure  the  grain, 
t  is  therefore  not  the  practice  to 
hock  grain  when  cut  with  the  binder 
n  California.  If,  however,  the  grain 
s  cut  slightly  before  the  late  hard 
lough,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  shock 
ind  cap  in  order  to  shade  the  heads 
nd  prevent  pinching. 
On  this  experimental  farm,  we 
iractice  shocking  and  capping  in  or- 
ler  to  produce  the  brightest  and  best 
[uality  of  grain.  If  the  shocks  were 
.llowed  to  lie  in  the  pile  exposed  to 
he  sun,  there  would  be  a  certain 
mount  of  sunhurning  or  yellowing  of 
he  kernels  through  direct  exposure 
o  the  bright  sunlight.  This,  however, 
s  a  matter  of  small  importance  with 
rops  which  are  harvested  for  any- 
hing  other  than  seed. 


MORE    PRACTICAL  TRACTOR 
COURSES. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ication,  and  the  University  Farm  Ag- 
icultural  Engineering  staff  met  with 
he  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
association  in  San  Francisco,  May  28, 
nd  cemented  the  co-operation  of  the 
hree  prime  agencies  in  this  State 
vhich  have  been  carrying  out  short 
ourses  and  longer  ones,  making  far- 
tiers  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
iples,  adjustments,  equipment,  and 
roubles  of  those  who  use  mechanical 
lower  in  agricultural  production. 
)ur  readers  and  the  farmers  of  the 
itate  generally  are  acquainted  with 
he  tractor  courses  carried  out  by  all 
hree  of  these  agencies  in  recent  years, 
he  tractor  association  having  spon- 
ored  three  such  this  season.  Plans 
fere  threshed  out  more  in  detail 
fhereby  the  season  commencing  Sep- 
ember  15  shall  have  a  series  of  trac- 
or  courses  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
tate,  combining  the  experience  and 
nowledge  of  all  three  agencies.  It 
5  a  great  move,  especially  since  it  is 
ow  proposed  to  revise  the  courses 
nd  omit  much  that  takes  too  much 
ime,  emphasizing  the  selection  of 
roper  equipment  and  its  adjustment 
nd  the  fixing  of  all  kinds  of  troubles. 


AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL  MEN 
MEET. 


Representatives  of  all  the  Agricul- 
jral  Educational  boards  of  the  seven 
Western  states  will  meet  in  Berkeley 
une  7  to  9,  under  auspices  of  the 
'ederal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
ion  represented  by  C.  H.  Lane  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  About  half  of  the 
rogram,  according  to  California  State 
upervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 
.  B.  Lillard,  will  be  devoted  to  study 
f  methods  of  learning  just  what 
hould  be  taught  in  agricultural  edu- 
ation  in  the  public  schools.  Needs  of 
sers  of  mechanical  power  will  be 
tudied  in  California  this  summer. 


December  barley  on  the  San  Fran- 
isco  Exchange  fluctuated  again  last 
'eek  from  $3.20  to  $3.10  on  June  1. 


The  Combination  for 

Engines  that  Pump  Oil 

In  addition  to  preventing  fuel  from  wasting  past  them,  piston 
rings  should  regulate  and  control  the  flow  of  lubricating  oil 
to  prevent  it  from  fouling  spark  plugs  and  causing  carbon 
deposits. 

In  engines  where  the  flow  of  oil  is  excessive  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  install  a  McQuay-Norris  Supcreu^  Ring 
in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston  with  McQuay-N orris  s&zz&oow 
Piston  Rings  in  all  other  grooves. 

This  combination  of  time-tested  Piston  Rings  increases  your 
engine's  power  by  insuring  equalized  cylinder  compression, 
6aves  the  waste  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  and  decreases 
carbon  and  fouled  spark  plug  troubles. 

These  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.  They  are 
made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  gas  engine.  Repairmen  everywhere  can  furnish 
any  desired  sizes  promptly.  If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can 
get  them  within  a  few  hours  from  his  jobber's  complete  stock. 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
This  Booklet 

It  explains  the  construc- 
tion of  both  of  these 
McQuay  -  Norris  Rings 
and  gives  you  a  clear, 
non-technical  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  by 
which  motor  power  it 
efficiently  developed. 
Address  Dept. 


McQUAY- NORRIS  i;  McQUAY-NORRIS 


RING  S 


PISTON,  RINGS 


— the  genuine 


Moisture 

Conserve  the  limited  mois- 
ture you  have  in  your  soil. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  with  a 

Beeman  Tractor 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful, 
general  utility  tractor. 

Write  us  today 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

52  REALE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Protect  Your  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  100%  efficient. 

For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Reedley,  Cal. 


"DURO"  Water  Systems  for  Farms 

A   complete,  motor-driven  system  supplying  water 
under  pressure  for  every  household  use. 

Pumps  from  wells,  cisterns,  lakes,  streams  or 
springs.  Starts  and  stops  itself,  requires  no  atten- 
tion beyond  a  little  oil  now  and  then.  Runs  by  cur- 
rent furnished  from  Power  Stations  or  Farm  Light- 
ing Plants.  Furnishes  water  for  bath,  kitchen, 
laundry,  garden  and  stock.  Simple  in  construction, 
inexpensive  to  install.  Gives  you  a  fresh  drink 
from  the  well  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  just  like  city 
-  ^*-vice 

The  DURO  Water  System  and  the  Alamo  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Plant  make  a  highly  efficient  combination. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


08  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 
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e  Tractor  A  with  16 -valve 


When  Every  Hour  Counts 


You  know  there  will  be  no  delays  in  haying, 
harvesting,  threshing,  or  any  tractor  work  on 
the  farm,  when  you  have  the  Twin  City  12-20. 
You  can  clean  up  all  these  jobs  at  the  right 
time — in  quick  time — and  be  ready  for  your 
fall  plowing. 

For  there  are  no  uncertainties  about  the  Twin 
City.  The  best  that  tractor  science  has  pro- 
duced is  built  into  this  tractor.  Its  16- valve 
(valve-in-head)  engine  delivers  full  power 
because  it  exhausts  all  burnt  gases,  leaving  a 
clean  cylinder  for  each  new  charge.  This 
means  more  power  from  the  fuel — more  power 
applied  to  the  work — real  fuel  economy  you 
can  see. 

With  the  Twin  City's  great  surplus  power  you 
have  the  rugged  strength  and  light  weight 


which  only  the  finest  special  alloy  heat-treated 
steels  can  give.  It  is  built  to  do  the  work,  not 
to  meet  a  price.  This  means  dependability 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Removable  cylinder  walls  for  uniform  cooling 
and  quick  and  easy  replacements — crankshaft 
counterbalanced  and  drilled  for  force  feed 
lubrication — all  transmission  gears  of  special 
alloy  steel  drop  forged  and  heat  treated,  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  running  continuously 
in  bath  of  oil — Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout. 

There  is  a  Twin  City  of  horse  power  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  size  farm:  12-20,  16-30, 
25-45,  60-90.  All-Steel  Twin  City  Threshers 
have  several  exclusive  grain  saving  features: 
22-42,  28-48,  36-60.   Write  for  details. 


Branches 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
De»  Moines.  la.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Great  Fall*,  Mont. 
Denver,  Col.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

t    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peoria,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
St-  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


TWIN  CITY  COMPANY 

Selling  Products  of 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Dittribatorn  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd. — Winnipeg.  Manitoba;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Export  Office*:    Minneapolis  Steel  Az  Machinery  Co.— 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Distributor* 
Frank  O.   Renstrom  Co. —  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angel.-s,  Stockton, 
Oakland  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Baskerville  &  Dahl  Co. — 
Watt- rtown.  S.  D. 
Shannahan  &  Wrightaon  Hard. 

ware  Co. — Easton,  Maryland 
Kepler-Merrell  Motor  Car  Co. — 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Machinery  Co. — 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
R.  B.  George  Machinery  Co. — 
Dallas,    Houston,   Amarillo,  Sap 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  Crowley,  La 


12-20 

Motorize  your  farm  with  the  Twin  City  "Team  of  Steel,"  Tractor  and  Thresher 


LTON 


MORE  WATER  PER  HORSEPOWER 


In  these  days  of  power  shortage,  every 
additional  gallon  of  water  that  can  be 
pumped  is  a  gain  on  the  profit  side. 

PELTON  Irrigation  pumps,  direct  con- 
nected to  electric  motors,  will  pump  mort 
water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pumping  equipment. 

They  *re  built  to  give  better  service. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer  for 
full  information. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  €0. 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THOS.  N.  BADGER 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CONTBACTOB 
Structures,  Installations  Planned  and  Executed 
3946  Linden  Ave..  Berkeley,  CaUt. 
Telephone  Berkeley  192W 


Representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council  has  appealed  to  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  for  emer- 
gency legislation  setting  up  a  tem- 


porary rural  credits  system  to  relieve 
farmers  and  cattlemen  from  the  ef- 
fects of  efforts  toward  deflation  fos- 
tered by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


FOREST  FIRES  NOT  BUG 
KILLERS. 


(Written    for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   C.  H 

SbJnn.) 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  "bug  prob- 
lem" of  today  in  American  forests'. 
Let  us  try  to  sum  up  the  technical  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  by  the  busy  field 
entomologists  who  are  at  work  with 
the  bug-destroying  crews.  One  of 
these  entimologists  is  John  M.  Miller, 
a  graduate  of  Stanford,  then  a  ranger 
on  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  and 
now  for  years  with  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, with  headquarters  first  at 
Corning,  then  at  Yreka,  then  at  Ash- 
land, Oregon.  He  will  now  spend  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Sierras,  with  head- 
quarters at  Northfork.  Madera  county, 
and  his  immediate  objective  the  clear- 
ing-up  of  the  insect  infestatiou  in  and 
near  the  Chiquito  Basin.  His  title  ig 
"Assistant  Forest  Entomologist,"  ai| 
he  is  assigned  to  "Forest  Insect 
vetigations." 

A  forester's  "bug  problem"  is  vr 
different  from  that  of  the  horticu 
turist.  One  reason  for  this  com 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  beetles 
the  genus  Dendroctonus,  which 
most  of  the  damage,  are  as  old  as 
forests  themselves  and  have  certa 
survived  all  the  fires  of  every  sort 
all  seasons  for  many  centuries, 
times  the  timber  loss  from  their  dep- 
redations has  exceeded  the  annual 
growth,  has  not  been  fully  restored 
by  reproduction,  and  has  thus  eaten 
I  into  our  forest  capital. 

The  first  of  our  problems,  there- 
i  fore,  is  to  keep  this  annual  loss  as 
I  low  as  possible;  the  second,  but  close- 
j  ly  related  problem  of  forest  manage- 
I  ment,  is  so  to  "open  up"  all  the  for- 
ests that  insect-infested  mature  trees 
can  be  utilized  for  lumber,  though  if 
such   trees   can   be   kept   alive  for 
!  twenty  years  it  seems  likely  that  mar- 
!  ket  demands  will  make  all  of  them 
'  available. 

The  third  problem  is  to  study,  re- 
duce and  finally  prevent  those  occa- 
sional large-scale  attacks  of  these 
beetles  which  one  might  call  forest 
epidemics. 

How  are  such  problems  met?  Di- 
rectly, by  constant  warfare  upon  the 
insects,  and  indirectly  by  the  steady 
improvement  of  forest  theory  and 
practice.  The  notion,  however,  that 
fire,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest, 
can  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  these 
beetles  without  damaging  the  trees  is 
contrary  to  tbe  facts.  Fires,  large  or 
small,  attract  the  insects  and  greatly 
increase  local  infestations,  both  of 
young  growth  and  of  mature  timber. 
As  the  entomologists  declare  after 
years  of  field  work,  "controlled  fires" 
— if  such  exist — can  do  no  more  to 
eliminate  these  beetles  than  could 
complete  control  of  the  beetles  do 
toward  the  elimination  of  forest  fires. 
Such  is  the  definite  conclusion,  after 
some  fifteen  years  of  practical  work 
with  fire  and  insect  problems  In 
American  forests. 


MAKING  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


To  the  Editor:  Shipments  of  phos- 
phate rock  from  Portland  to  Japan 
are  assuming  large  proportions,  over 
55,000  tons  having  already  beeH  en- 
gaged for  shipping,  and  50,000  tons 
more  in  prospect.  This  rock  is  to  be 
used  in  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  I 
it  is  good  for  Japanese  farmers,  it 
would  be  good  for  Americans,  and 
should  be  made  into  fertilizer  here. 
Please  give  us  an  article  stating  the 
method  of  making  phosphate  into  fer- 
tilizer.—G.  W.  M.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Phosphate  rock  is  of  variable  com- 
position and  contains  more  or  less  im- 
purity. Iron  and  aluminum  are  the 
worst  impurities  encountered  in  mak- 
ing the  insoluble  rock  phosphate  into 
superphosphate,  which  is  the  soluble 
fertilizer  form.  The  rock  is  crushed 
fine  and  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Chemical  reactions  produce 
soluble  phosphate,  gypsum,  and  wate". 
The  mass  hardens  and  is  then  crushed 
fine  for  application. 

Two  hundred  million  pounds  of 
sugar,  worth  about  $36,000,000,  will 
probably  be  produced  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia this  season.  I.ast  season's  pro- 
duction was  about  128.000,000  pounds. 
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Tractor  Courses  Adapted  to  Needs. 

"The  general  tractor  demonstration 
is  no  longer  desired  by  the  farmer, 
dealer,  or  manufacturer."  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  demonstration  commit- 
tee of  the  Calirornia  Tractor  and 'im- 
plement Association,  headed  by  Prof. 
L.  J.  Fletcher  of  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering at  University  Farm.  The  dem- 
onstration feature  served  its  purpose 
of  rousing  interest  in  tractors  and 
power  machinery.  Now  there  remains 
the  task  of  securing  enough  interest 
in  the  minds  of  power  farmers  to  get 
them  to  apply  the  best  practices  to 
their  machines  so  the  machines  will 
perform  most  economically  and  con- 
stantly. The  committee  says  there  is 
a  definite  demand  from  the  farmers 
of  this  State  for  organized  instruction 
in  the  care,  adjustment,  and  repair  of 
power  farming  equipment. 

The  tractor  short  course  answers 
this  demand;  but  the  experience  of 
several  years  during  which  many 
power-farming  short  courses  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  University 
Farm,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  and  manufactures,  has 
shown  certain  necessary  character- 
istics which  are  recommended  to  be 
incorporated  in  future  courses  of  the 
Association.  Courses  should  be  not 
over  a  week  long  and  held  at  central 
points  where  students  could  live  at 
home.  Generally  the  locaj  High 
School  makes  a  good  headquarters. 
Farm  advisors,  local  school  author- 
ities, and  local  dealers  would  be  most 
'efficient  in  creating  local  interest. 
Courses  should  be  supervised  by  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Division  of 
the  University,  approved  by  the  State 
Hoard  of  Education,  carried  out  chiefly 
by  regular  instructors  with  equipment 
loaned  by  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
The  major  part  of  the  course  would 
consist  in:  (1)  Learning  to  know 
when  a  tractor  is  not  working  prop- 
erly; (2)  learning  to  locate  the 
trouble;  (3)  and  learning  to  fix  the 
trouble  or  order  repairs  intelligently. 
It  is  proposed  not  to  start  any  more 
courses  without  a  previous  enrollment 
of  at  least  40  students  with  fees  paid. 
These  students  must  be  directly  in- 
terested in  power  farming,  a  majority 
of  local  dealers  must  indicate  in  writ- 
ing that  they  will  co-operate,  a  re- 
sponsible agency  must  guarantee  ex- 
penses of  the  course,  and  all  courses 
shall  be  scheduled  at  least  a  month 
before  the  first  one  is  to  commence, 
which  is  September  15,  1920. 

Secretary  Meredith  Entertained. 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ed- 
win T.  Meredith  is  to  be  the'  guest  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  at  a  luncheon  in  San  Fran- 
cisco June  26.  The  special  reception 
committee  includes  the  following: 
Governor  W.  H.  Stephens,  President 
David  P.  Barrows  of  the  University  of 
California,  President  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur of  Stanford  University,  Dean  Thos. 
Forsyth  Hunt  of  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  President  Geo.  C. 
Roeding  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, President  William  V.  Free- 
man of  the  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association,  Chairman  W. 
H.  Gardner  of  Pacific  Coast  Tractor 
Associations  Conference,  Professor  E. 
J.  Wickson  of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and 
other  farm-paper  editors,  tractor  men, 
and  semi-public  officials.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith comes  to  learn  more  intimately 
the  conditions  and  needs  and  problems 
of  California  in  order  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  of 


most  service  to  our  agricultural  wel- 
fare. 

Dynamited  Old  Cherry  Stumps. 

"I  think  I  saved  one-third  on  cost 
and  labor  in  blasting  out  350  big  old 
cherry  stumps  rather  than  pulling 
them  out  as  I  had  done  with  the  same 
number  just  previously,"  says  G.  M. 
Hobson  of  Napa  county.  One  man 
bored  the  holes  and  helped  with  the 
other  work.  For  a  stump  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  six  or 
seven  sticks  of  25  per  cent  (four 
sticks  per  pound  at  21  cents  per 
pound)  were  enough  to  split  the 
stumps  and  blow  out  'the  dirt  so  you 
could  see  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
It  was  easy  then  to  chop  off  the  roots 
that  weren't  torn  loose.  A  three-inch 
auger  was  inserted  wherever  it  would 
go  between  the  roots  to  place  the  dy- 
namite under  center  and  as  close  to 
the  crown  as  possible.  A  neighbor 
bored  too  deep  and  got  no  satisfactory 
results  with  eight  or  ten  sticks  on  the 
same  kind  of  stumps.  Mr.  Hobson 
tried  40  per  cent  dynamite,  but  it 
worked  too  fast  f6r  efficiency. 

Milking  Machine  on  Registered  Herd. 

"We've  been  using  our  milking  ma- 
chine two  years,  and  we  would  be  up 
against  it  now  for  help  if  we  didn't 
have  the  machine,"  said  John  Self  re- 
cently, as  he  hustled  around  mixing 
feed  which  should  have  been  mixed  by 
other  men  if  they  had  been  available. 
Mr.  Self  has  charge  of  the  registered 
Holstein  herd  of  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 
at  Williams.  Though  this  herd  con- 
tains many  granddaughters  of  Tilly 
Alcartra,  the  milking  machine  works 
on  the  highly-bred  animals  with  ne 
fear  of  damage,  provided  proper  care 
is  given  to  it. 

Co-operation  in  Electric  Distribution. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Arizona  pro- 
vided for  organization  of  districts 
which  would  distribute  their  own  elec- 
tricity. The  first  such  district  has 
recently  been  organized  in  the  new 
pump-irrigation  country  between 
Yuma  and.  Dome.  Pole  lines  and 
transmission  wires  are  going  up  and 
more  wells  are  going  down  under  the 
stimulus  of  co-operatively  distributed 
electricity.  Napa  people,  take  notice; 
maybe  you  could  get  our  own  legisla- 
ture to  give  you  an  equally  good 
chance  on  your  electric  scrap! 

Goodyear  Plant  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  plant  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia will  start  operations  in  June.  Five 
thousand  men  will  be  employed  in 
turning  out  5,000  tires  per  day  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  from  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  office  of  the  Company. 
The  manager  of  this  $15,000,000  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Goodyear  Co.  is  Clifton 
Slusser,  30  years  old,  who  began  as  a 
stenographer  8%  years  ago  at  the  Ak- 
ron plant.  He  left  school  at  11  years  of 
age  and  got  his  subsequent  education 
in  a  night  school. 
Wider  Tires  on  Motor  Trucks. 

Norway  and  Holland  are  concerned 
about  the  destructive  effect  of  motor 
trucks  on  their  roads.  A  law  goes  into 
effect  this  summer  in  Norway  provid- 
ing that  all  commercial  trucks  shall 
have  tires  of  at  least  five-inch  tread. 
This  will  probably  mean  pneumatics, 
especially  for  smaller  sizes.  If  tires 
have  such  influence  on  roads,  how 
much  more  influence  do  they  have  on 
the  life  of  trucks  and  condition  of 
their  loads! 

New  Tractor  Field  Book. 

The  Tractor  Field  Book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Farm  Implement  News 
of  Chicago  contains  a  great  many  de- 
tailed specifications  of  all  tractors  and 
most  power  machinery  on  the  market. 
It  also  contains  articles  on  vital 
problems  affecting  power  farmers,  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  various  curva- 
tures and  slopes  on  plows,  belt  lac- 
ing, kerosene  combustion,  determin- 
ing horsepower,  etc. 
Millions  for  Good  Roads. 

Texas  has  authorized  $88,708,000 
bond  issues  for  good  roads;  Pennsyl- 
vania will  spend  $76,217,945;  Califor- 
nia, $68,435,000;  Illinois,  $69,152,845; 
Michigan,  $53,100,000;  Alabama,  $30,- 
000,000;  Georgia,  $15,375,000;  North 
Carolina,  $13,459,635. 


Four  Row  Bean 
Cultivator 


KILLEFKR 
EFFICIENCY 


One  man  with  two  good-size 
horses  or  small  tractor  can  culti- 
vate four  rows  of  beans  with  this 
cultivator.  This,  like  most  of  our 
implements,  has  been  developed  at 
the  request  of  ranchers,  for  a 
strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator, 
capable  of  doing  their,  work  better 
than  would  be  possible  with  a 
lighter  made  tool. 

The  frame  is  made  of  one-piece 
high-carbon  steel,  with  no  joints  to 
work  loose  or  sag  and  holds  the 
wheels  always  true  and  in  line  with 
balance  of  the  cultivator.  The 
double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clear- 
ance between  the  standards  and 
eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the 
tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground. 


This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting 
device  which  holds  it  rigidly  on 
both  sides;  the  steering  device  is 
easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  cultivator  is  equipped  with 
K  Q  sweeps  of  our  own  design, 
which  will  do  better  work  and  wear 
longer  than  the  equipment  usually 
furnished  with  other  make  of  bean 
cultivators.  Standards  can  be  set 
to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width  from 
20  to  36  inches. 

All  repair  parts  are  carried  in 
stock  so  there  will  be  no  long 
waiting  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
We  make  this  cultivator  in  two 
weights,  four-row  regular  and  four- 
row  extra  heavy.  We  also  make  a 
two-row  cultivator. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co, 


2209  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Power  for  Your  Farm 

THE  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM 
PUMP  ENGINE 

is  also  a  farm  work  engine.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  pump 
without  extra  fittings  and  will  deliver  270  to  2.500  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  When  not  pumping,  it  may  be  used  to  run 
washing  machine,  separator,  churn,  feed  grinder,  sheller,  sprayer 
or  any  light  machinery.  A  portable  power  plant  that  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  lots  of  labor.  Economical  and  easy  to 
operate— even  a  child  can  run  it.    Write  for  catalog.  » 

USE  KEROSENE! 

The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  gasoline  is  increasing  the  demand 
for  Fuller  Sc  Johnson  Stationary  Kerosene  Engines.  We  have 
them  in  all  sizes  from  3  H.P.  to  25  H.P. 

Model  "H"  Gasoline  Engines  from  1       H.P.  to  5  H.P. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Write  today  for  catalog,  and 
mention  type  of  engine  in  which 
you  are  interested.  Name  of 
nearest  dealer  sent  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  & 
SUPPLY  CO. 

851A  Folsora  St.  San  Francisco 


CLEAR  STUMPS,  WILLOWS,  Etc. 

By  internal  combustion.  No  more  explosives, 
hand  •  grabbing  or  stamp-pullers.  Stumps 
cleared  with 

CBESOLITE 
Stay  cleared.     WlUows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one-tenth 
of  any  other  known  process. 

WHI»  for  prlcKH.     Agents  wnnied. 
LOUIS  BAHBS,  Loomls.  Col. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engu 


i 


vn  Too  Want  It — Save  Too  $15  to  $600. 

Lnj»  StTlv-SUfJonarr.  PorUbta  or  Saw  Riff.   Any  , 
— 2.3.  4.  fi,  8. 12,1a,  22  or  80  H-P.  t'aab 
m,  BO  SOU  ItrnttJoD  oo  orrtor.  CaUloa 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

MMM  Oakland  Ave.  SSSttftEmplr.  Bk 

lUnusClty,  Mo.  Plttsburzlt.  P*.  •  , 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Cultivating 

IT'S  annoying — and  expensive — to  be  stranded  in 
the  field  with  a  cultivator  and  an  engine  that  has 
developed  spark-plug  trouble.  The  best  assurance 
against  this  is  to  use  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 

Consider  Bethlehem  construction.  The  mica  in  the 
Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers, 
to  make  the  plug  stand  the  heavy  strains  put  on  it 
by  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard 1  equipment.  You  will  find  Bethlehem 
Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  equally  dependable. 
Studebaker  and  Marmon  find  them  the  best  standard 
equipment.    So  do  48  other  manufacturers. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  goes 
into  the  subject  of  spark  plugs,  and  shows  you  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  Pretidmnt 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through" 


G.  W.  Price  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Centrifugal    Irrigation  Pumps 

MOORE  &  HANCOCK,  Sales  Agents 


SAN  FBANCISCO 
316   RIALTO  BLDG., 


SUTTER  259 


G.  W.  PRICE  DOUBLE-BALL-BEARING  PUMP  UNIT 

Al«o  BELTED-TYPE,  SPLIT-SHELL.  DOUBLE-SUCTION  and  VERTICAL  CENTRIUGALS. 

PIPE-FITTINGS,  ENGINE8. 
Drawings  and  Estimate  furnished  covering  complete  working  plants,*  Any  size  or  Type. 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  —  LONG  LIFE 
QUICK  DELIVERY 


Machinery  at  California  State  Fair. 

Meanwhile  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association  is  making 
plans  for  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair, 
even  bigger  and  better  than  the  mag- 
nificent one  of  last  year.  As  secretary 
Geo.  Collins  explained  at  their  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  May  28,  the  State 
Fair  people  are  giving  every  encour- 
agement, and  it  seems  likely  that  all 
farm  machinery  exhibits,  tractors  and 
pumps  will  be  in  the  same  section  of 
the  Fair  Grounds  as  the  tractors  have 
occupied  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
rather  than  scattering  them  all  over 
the  grounds  as  heretofore.  Two  mam- 
moth tents  will  protect  the  exhibits  of 
tractors,  threshers,  plows,  tillage  and 
harvesting  machinery.  Another  will 
be  occupied  by  miscellaneous  farm 
machinery.  Probably  motor  trucks  will 
fill  a  big  tent  or  two.  Two  smaller 
tents  are  planned  to  house  educational 
exhibits  of  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  University  Farm 
and  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
These  will  be  designed  to  consist  of 
material  that  may  be  studied  by 
power-farmers  to  locate  and  remedy 
their  troubles.  They  should  prove  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
State  Fair.  A  great  arch  will  cross 
the  drive  between  the  tractor  tent  and 
the  race  track.  Catalogs  giving  de- 
tails of  tractors  and  machinery  shown 
will  be  printed  in  even  better  shape 
than  last  year  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Fair. 

Los  Angeles  Farm  Machinery  Show. 

Because  of  the  distance  of  the  Na- 
tional Tractor  Show  in  Ohio  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  National  Committee 
approved  plans  previously  made  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Tractor  Associations 
Conference  to  hold  a  regional  tractor 
and  equipment  show  in  Los  Angeles 


next  September.  The  whole  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  boosting  for  such  ap- 
proval of  a  show  at  that  place.  Prob- 
ably the  Northwest  will  get  the  next 
regional  exhibition 
One  National  Tractor  Show  This  Year. 

Only  one  national  tractor  and 
power-farming-equipment  show  will 
be  held  this  year  under  ruling  of  the 
Tractor  Show  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. This  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  the  whole  State  is  com- 
bining to  make  the  National  Show 
convenient,  profitable,  and  popular.  No 
plowing  demonstration  will  be  held. 


POWER  NOTES. 


Automobile  licenses  in  California 
for  the  present  season  up  to  May  15 
totaled  $3,757,790.22,  besides  $472,654 
for  licenses  on  "commercial  automo- 
biles." 

In  asking  for  increased  rates  on 
electricity  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  points  out  that  they  are  paying 
$900,000  increase  in  wages  recently 
granted  to  employees. 

Motor  truck  organizations  are  more 
effective  in  enforcing  highway  regula- 
tions regarding  motor  trucks  than  are 
the  traffic  officers,  as  pointed  out  by 
a  county  supervisor  recently.  . 

Five  motor  trucks  and  two  wagons 
loaded  with  globe  artichokes  were  re- 
cently observed  one  morning  waiting 
at  the  Halfmoon  Bay  depot  for  their 
turn  to  unload  into  cars  for  shipment 
East. 

According  to  a  milk  condensary 
man,  whose  factory  is  about  140 
miles  from  a  large  city,  pneumatic 
tires  made  it  possible  for  a  city  milk 
dealer  to  invade  his  territory  with 
motor  trucks  and  hand  the  milk  to  the 
city. 


The 

Connecting 
Link 

No  matter  how  powerful  your 
engine  or  efficient  your  pump,  their 
work  is  regulated  by  the  belt.  An 
improper  belt  means  improper  work 
— breaks — delays — shutdowns. 

"TEST  SPECIAL" 
RUBBER  BELTING 


A  safe  guarantee  against  all  belt 
troubles  is  "TEST  SPECIAL."  Write  us 
for  sample  and  see  its  sturdy  construc- 
tion. 

See  your  Dealer. 

Any  Dealer  anywhere  can  Duy  "TEST 

SPECIAL." 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.  P.  M. 
and  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley — also 
driven  pulley  and  distance  between  cen- 
ters of  same,  also  give  the  rated  horse- 
power of  your  motor  or  engine,  and  name 
kind  of  machinery  you  are  operating.  We 
will  reply  immediately  giving  you  our 
recommendation  as  to  kind  of  belt  to  use. 

Write  today. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 

PACKING  CO. 
519  Mission  Street      San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 
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Co-operative  Marketing  by  Canadian  Dairymen 


Most  dairymen  who1  have  studied  the 
problem  carefully  now  believe  that 
any  effective  co-operative  movement 
among  dairymen  must  extend  beyond 
production  and  manufacture  to  mar- 
keting. 

Most  dairymen  also  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  co-oper- 
ative marketing  plan  that  has  not  first 
•secured,  through  a  carefully  worked 
out  system  of  grading  for  the  raw  pro- 
duct, a  standardized  product,  be  it 
butter,  cheese,  powder  or  what  not. 
This  was  clearly  seen  when  the  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  to  organize 
the  present  producers'  associations  in 
this  State,  and  in  the  organization  as 
finally  effected  provision  was  made  for 
the  standardization  and  co-operative 
selling  of  the  entire  product  of  the  va- 
rious associations  in  the  State. 

So  far,  owing  to  various  things,  the 
co-operating  producers  have  not  got- 
ten to  the  point  of  marketing  co-oper- 
atively; but  this  final  and  most  im- 
portant step  of  all  is  now  about  to  be 
taken,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  how 
it  has  worked  out  in  other  places. 

A  Criticism  Answered. 

That  co-operative  associations  of 
dairymen  can  unite  in  a  co-operative 
selling  agency,  successfully  operating 
on  the  soundest  business  basis  and 
with  a  very  substantial  saving  in  sell- 
ing costs,  is  amply  shown  by  the  Wis- 
consin Cheese  Federation  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Press.  In  a  crit- 
icism of  that  article  the  writer  has 
been  told  that  the  Wisconsin  success 
does  not  promise  an  equal  success  in 
California,  for  they  handle  cheese 
alone,  while  here  the  associations  are 
making,  or  are  planning  to  make,  all 
sorts  of  dairy  products.  It  is  claimed 
that  while  the  cheese  from  120  small 
factories  might  be  graded  and  stand- 
ardized, the  plan  might  fall  down  when 
applied,  for  example,  to  butter.  Well, 
let's  forego  argument  and  fall  back  on 
actual  experience. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Danish  type 
butter.  It  is  admittedly  the  highest- 
class  butter  known  for  flavor,  keeping 
quality  and  uniformity  of  product. 
Most  dairymen  know  why.  The  Danes 
have  produced,  manufactured  and  sold 
butter  co-operatively  for  years.  They 
worked  out  a 'system  of  grading,  be- 
ginning on  the  farm,  that  has  resulted 
in  the  standardization  of  the  dairy 
products  of  a  nation,  and  as  a  result 
Danish  butter  is  feared,  with  cause,  by 
its  competitors  in  every  market  it  has 
entered. 

New  Zealand  studied,  then  adopted, 
the  Danish  idea;  and  Danish-type  but- 
ter from  there,  unless  my  memory  is  at 
fault,  has  made  our  Western  market 
tremble  on  occasion  and  may  do  it 
again.  Certain  it  is  anyway  that  this 
Danish-type  butter  has  forced  Western 
Canada  to  da  some  fine,  big  things, 
and,  incidentally,  create  another  men- 
ace for  us. 

Government  Aids  in  Co-operation. 

For  some  years  New  Zealand  had 
been  shipping  Danish-type  butter  to 
British  Columbia  in  ever-increasing 
amounts.  In  1909  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  went  in.  By  1914  the  imports 
had  reached  seven  million  pounds. 
Then  the  provinces  of  Western  Canada 
woke  up.  For  some  seven  years  prior 
to  this  time,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  been  aiding  its  dairymen  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
to  form  co-operative  associations, 
even  financing  them  and  doing  their 
marketing  for  them.  As  a  part  of  this 
service,  a  careful  system  of  cream 
grading  had  been  worked  out.  When 
the  co-operative  movement  under  gov- 
ernment care  started  in  1907,  the  ap- 
palling differences  in  quality  of  but- 
ter made  from  different  lots  of  cream 
became  apparent  at  once.  The  gov- 
ernment experts  traced  the  main 
trouble  back  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducer, and,  through  campaigns  fos- 
tered by  substantial  premiums  for  first 
quality  cream,  steady,  persistent  ef- 
forts were  made  to  get  better  raw  ma- 
terial.   A  uniform  method  of  grading 
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was  worked  out  for  all  plants,  and 
patrons  were  paid  according  to  the 
grade  of  their  product.  The  standard 
was  changed  several  times  as  experi- 
ence was  gained,  until  1918,  since 
which  time  the  following  definitions  of 
cream  grades  have  been  in  force: 

Cream  Grades  Defined. 

Special  Grade^-This  grade  shall  in- 
clude any  lot  of  cream  which  is  fresh 
and  clean  in  flavor,  of  a  uniform  con- 
sistency, and  fit.  for  making  into  Spe- 
cial Grade  butter.  ,  The  acidity  of 
cream  in  this  grade  shall  be  not  more 
than  .2  per  cent  (two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent)  at  the  time  of  being  graded 
at  a  cream  station,  and  not  more  than 
.3  per  cent  (three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent)  at  the  time  of  being  graded  at 
the  creamery  where  it  is  to  be  manu- 
factured into  butter. 

First  Grade— This  grade  shall  in- 
clude any  lot  of  cream  which  is  rea- 
sonably fresh  and  clean  in  flavor,  of 
a  uniform  consistency,  and  fit  for  mak- 
ing into  butter  of  this  grade  without 
the'  addition  of  acid-neutralizing 
agents.  Its  acidity  shall  not  be  more 
than  .4  per  cent  (four-tenths  of  one 
per-  cent)  at  the  time  of  grading  at  a 
cream  station,  and  not  more  than  .5 
per  cent  (five-tenths  of  one  per  cent) 
at.  the  time  of  grading  at  the  creamery 
where  it  is  to  be  manufactured  into 
butter. 

Second  Grade.— This  grade  shall  in- 
clude any  lot  of  cream  that  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  specified  for 
the  next  higher  grade;  which  is  bitter,  ' 
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stale,  musty,  metallic  or  otherwise  un- 
clean in  flavor. 

Butter  Grading. 

Along  with  cream  grading,  efforts  at 
butter  grading  were  begun  in  1910. 
But  in  1914  this  work  was  pushed  in 
dead  earnest  under  the  lash  of  neces- 
sity, wielded  by  the  New  Zealand 
standardized  butter,  which  seriously 
threatened  to  monopolize  all  the  high- 
grade  trade.  Very  shortly  after  this 
all  three  provinces  were  successfully 
making  Danish-type  butter,  and  since 
1914  all  the  butter  output  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  has  been 
standardized  and  sold  under  uniform 
grades  with  Danish  type  at  the  top. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  the  critics  say. 
But  it  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done  every  day  in  Denmark.  New  Zea- 
land and  Western  Canada,  and  it  is 
also  being  done  to  some  extent  by 
some  of  the  big  centralizers  in  this 
country  and  even  in  our  State. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
scientific  system  of  government  grad- 
ing and  standardization  has  been 
adopted  not  alone  by  the  co-operative 
creameries,  but  private  concerns  as 
well  have  accepted  it,  and  the  move- 
ment is  now  spread  eastward  to  em- 
brace all  of  Canada.  Our  attorney- 
generals,  etc.,  are  so  fearfully  afraid  of 
us  baby-killing  trust,  magnated  in 
overalls,  that  we  American  dairymen 
may  expect  no  such  government  aid 
for  some  time  yet  as  our  Canadian 
cousins  have  had  for  thirteen  years, 
but  it  behooves  us  to  follow  their 
grading  and  standardization  plan  in 


our  co-operative  scheme,  for  if  we 
don't,  Canadian  butter  may  soon  make 
us  unnecessary  in  the  dairy  world. 

Government  SteDS  Out  When  Not 
Needed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  also  to  note 
that  in  one  province,  Saskatchewan, 
the  dairymen  have  been  out  from  un- 
der government  control  since  1917. 
The  purpose  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment never  has  been  to  exercise  per- 
manent control,  but  merely  to  "help 
the  dairymen  to  help  themselves."  In 
all  of  the  provinces  financial  aid  has 
been  withdrawn  as  fast  as  associations 
become  strong  enough  to  finance  them- 
selves, and  whenever  lusty  enough  to 
paddle  their  own  organization  canoe 
and  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  govern- 
ment has  stepped  out,  merely  main- 
taining supervision  of  the  grading  of 
products. 

This  occurred  in.  Saskatchewan  in 
1917,  when  16  co-operative  associa- 
tions (since  increased  to  20)  organized 
one  body  to  be  continued,  on  their 
own  initiative.  A  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  gave  them  the  right  to  so 
organize  "for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing, constructing,  maintaining  and  op- 
erating creameries,  cheese  factories 
and  cold-storage  plants,  buying  and 
selling  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  generally  doing  all  things  inci- 
dental to  the  production,  manufactur- 
ing, storing  and  marketing  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products." 

All  the  way  through  this  study  it 
has  been  hard' to  refrain  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Canadian  Government 
treatment  of  its  dairymen  with  that 
accorded  by  our  State.  If  the  organ- 
ized dairymen  of  California  only  had 
the  backing  their  Canadian  cousins 
have  had!  Instead  of  that,  they  are 
now  fighting  for  life  in  the  courts  and 
facing  the  prospect  of  the  keenest 
competition  from  the  highest  grade 
dairy  products,  produced  by  countries 
wise  enough  to  extend  government  aid 
to  their  dairymen  instead  of  trying  to 
brand  them  as  criminals  and  close 
their  only  avenue  to  success — co-op- 
eration. 

But  in  our  righteous  wrath  let's  not 
forget  the  main  point,  which  is  this: 
Here  is  a  truly  co-operative  associa- 
tion of  dairymen  composed  of  20  local 
associations,  scattered  all  over  a  big 
province,  producing,  manufacturing 
and  selling  standardized  butter  and 
other  dairy  products. 


A  CALF  CLUB  WITH  A  PUNCH. 


The  Stanislaus  County  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association,  aided  by  the  As- 
sistant Farm  Advisor,  have  started 
fourteen  boys  and  two  girls  in  a  calf 
club  that,  while  it  may  not  be  the  larg- 
est in  numbers,  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
beat  when  it  comes  to  quality. 

The  Breeders'  Association  appointed 
a  committee  to  assist  the  youngsters 
in  selecting  the  calves,  having  in  mind 
good  calves  that  could  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price.  They  found,  however, 
that  they  had  "a  bunch  of  live  boys  on 
their  hands,  who  knew  a  good  calf 
when  they  saw  it  and  were  not'  satis- 
fied to  accept  anything  but  the  best 
they  found  in  the  different  herds."  A 
local  bank  had  told  the  boys  to  go  the 
limit  as  long  as  they  picked  good 
ones — and  the  boys  did. 

The  calves  they  selected  cost  an  av- 
erage $318.00.  One  father  (wise  now) 
backed  his  three  sons  for  calves  that 
cost  him  $500.00  each.  This  seems 
like  a  high  price  for  boys  and  girls  to 
pay  for  calves,  but  in  most  cases  it 
represents  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  sold  them.  The  stock 
was  of  a  quality  that  would  have 
brought  much  more  money.  As  the 
Association  secretary  said,  "I  know 
it  made  the  breeders  wince  to  have  the 
boys  ■tfalk  into  their  yards,  select  the 
best  calf  on  the  place,  and  quietly  say, 
Til  take  this  one.' "  The  breeders 
proved  themselves  good  sports,  how- 
ever, and  finished  what  they  started. 

Now  watch  these  calves  develop  and 
watch  the  youngsters  develop  with 
them. 


You  May  Not  Wisely  Delay 
Ordering  Your  1920 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

For  three  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  enough  De 
Laval  machines  to  meet  the  demand.  More  than  ever  are  being 
made  this  year,  but  the  demand  is  still  greater. 

Cream  Separators  have  advanced 
less  in  price  than  anything  else  used 
or  produced  by  the  farmer  during 
the  war  years.  If  labor  and  material 
costs  continue  to  advance  so  must 
separator  prices.  • 

Such  an  advance  must  very  soon 
come  from  increased  freight  rates,  if 
from  no  other  cause. 

Freights  are  still  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. There  may  be  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  getting  a  machine  when  you 
badly  need  it  from  this  reason. 

The  flush  of  milk  and  hot  weather 
are  near  at  hand,  when  a  De  Laval 
saves  most  and  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  separator  wastes  most. 

There  are  still  other  reasons,  which  a  De  Laval  best  demon- 
strates for  itself.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  observing  them. 
Every  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  agent  simply  address  the  near- 
est main  office,  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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New  Champion  Senior  3-Year-0ld 


Says  the  dairyman 
who  knows  separators 

"Insist  on  The  Separator  withTJhe  Million  Dollar  Bmwl" 

THAT  will  be  the  sentiment  of  dairymen  everywhere 
when  they  realize  just  what  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC 
— the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl 
— means  to  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Bowl  is  the  whole  separator — 
it  is  there  that  all  the  work  is  done— the  prof- 
its all  made.  Therefore  if  the  Empire  Bowl  is 
superior,  the  separator  must  be  superior.  And 
our  Million  Dollar  Bowl  is  superior!  The 

world's  foremost  centrifugal  engineers,  our  laboratories, 
our  whole  organization  have  spent  years  in  developing  it 
to  its  present  perfect  stage.    Considering  all  this,  and  the  enormous 
additional  butter-fat  saving  it  will  effect  for  dairy  farmers  this  Million 
Dollar  figure  is  but  a  small  item. 

Why  does  this  Million  Dollar  Bowl  save  more  butter-fat?  It's  this: 
BECAUSE—  itis  self-centering.self -balancing  and  free  from 
vibration,  and  you,  as  a  dairyman,  know  that  vibration  wastes  butter- 
f  at  since  it  shakes  the  cream  back  into  the  milk  after  separation.  This 
same  freeness  from  vibration  means  greater  endurance — that  fact  is 
obvious. 

We  have  told  you  just  what  we  have  accomplished.  The  question 
now  is:  What  are  you  going  to  accomplish  in  extra  profits  this 
year?  How  much  more  butter-fat  are  you  going  to  get  out  of 
your  milk? 

With  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  on  your  farm  you  are  going  to  have 
a  better  chance  of  making  extra  dairy  profits  this  yearjhan  you  could 
possibly  have  otherwise.   Write  for  our  literature  I  ITS 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of  Empire     Chicago,  Syracuse.  San  Francisco, 
Milken  and  Gasoline  Engines  and  Toronto.  Canada 


EMPIRE  BALTIC 

The  Separator  with  (he  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


The  trade-mark  Wow  is  the 
family  "  coM-of-aims  or  the 
leading  line  of  d'iry  machinery 
—  EMPIRE.   You  will  find  it 

on  the  EMPIRE- BALTIC 

dealer's  store. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  tn  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch,  Aipaugh.  cai. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  stow  bo  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Tuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLET,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  treat  advantage  in  retting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  B.  AMES,  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molaseed.' " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cel. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  Sutter  Street, 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


USE   SHIRE  STALLIONS 

BREED  ALL  DRAFT  MARES 
SIIIKE  MARES  will  fnmish  your  farm  power 
and  raise  colts.  Breed  all  of  your  mares  to 
Shire  Stallions  to  increase  the  size  of  your 
colts.  Horse  power  is  proving  to  be  the  cheap- 
est and  large  horses  are  fast  increasing  in  value. 
For  information  on  the  Shire,  write  W.  O. 
LYNCH,  Secretary  American  Shire  Horse  Asso- 
ciation, Toniou,  111. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Cream  cup   Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  Ban  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street. 


FAUST  KOKNDVKL  CORNFLOWER 


The  three-year-old  Holstein-Friesian 
heifer,  Pabst  Korndyke  Cornflower 
326503,  by  producing  in  thirty  consec- 
utive days  a  total  of  2,478  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  151.71  lbs.  of  butter,  has 
broken  the  record*  held  previously  by 
Woodcrest  Ina  De  Kol  4th  181520, 
This  royally  bred  heifer  also  produced 
in  seven  consecutive  days  526.1  lbs. 
milk,  containing  38,425  lbs.  of  butter. 


which  is  a  world's  record  in  her  class. 
Pabst  Korndyke  Cornflower,  who  was 
bred  and  is  owned  by  Pabst  Stock 
Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  made  very 
creditable  records  as  a  junior  two- 
year-old.  She  is  still  on  test  and  hlr 
highest  production  for  a  single  day 
has  been  108.9  lbs.  of  milk.  She 
freshened  at  the  a*/e  of  three  years,  ten 
months  and  three  days. 


MODESTO  BULL  SALE. 


It  was  an  unquestioned  success,  this 
first  sale  conducted  by  the  Stanislaus 
County  Holstein  Breeders'  Association 
without  outside  help.  The  splendid 
young  bulls  advertised  were  sold  in 
less  than  three  hours  (and  this  is 
where  the  main  satisfaction  comes  in) 
to  dairymen,  for  the  most  part,  who 
bought  them  to  place  at  the  head  of 
commercial  dairy  herds. 

E..  M.  Morrow,  secretary  of  the 
County  Association,  was  in  the  box, 
doing  the  pedigree  stunt  with  credit 
to  his  association,  while  Cols.  Cy  N. 
Clark  and  Hunter  did  the  selling. 

All  animals  were  guaranteed  to  be 
breeders  and  all  were  sold  subject  to 
the  T.  B.  test.   The  top  animal,  E.  E. 


Freeman's  fine  young  bull,  Inka  Faskie 
De  Kol,  went  to  H.  A.  Stamme'rjohn  of 
Turlock  for  $525,  with  the  average  on 
6  calves  of  $110  and  of  $221  on  ser- 
vice bulls.  While  these  prices  were 
not  startling  the  breeders  were  glad  to 
distribute  this  stock  as  they  did  and 
were  satisfied.  Buyers  were  glad  to 
get  such  fine  stuff  at  the  price  and) 
were  more  than  satisfied.  Everybody 
interested  in  this  new  move  by  organ- 
ized breeders  were  pleased  to  see  that 
local  men  could  handle  a  sale  as  effi- 
ciently as  imported  talent  and  save  on 
commissions.  So  everybody  went 
away  pleased  and  enthusiastic. 

And  here  is  another  prophecy.  The 
next  sale  conducted  by  this  co-opera- 
tive association  will  have  a  larger 
consignment  and  more  buyers.  The 
Modesto  plan  has  come  to  stay. 


CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS  20  PER- CENT 

Save  the  20  per  cent  of  grain  and  food  stuff  which  fed  unground  goes  through  the 
animals  undigested.    You  can  do  this  with  a 

LETZ  DIXIE  FEED  MILL 

It  cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes  in  one  operation.     You  feed  snapped  corn,  alfalfa,  kafir 
corn,  corn  fodder,  etc.,  into  the  feed  table:  and  feed  ear  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
other  small  grain  in  the  bin — and  put  comes  a  fine  nourishing  feed  that  fattens  your 
stock  on  material  heretofore  thrown  away. 

TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE 

One  a  catolog.  fully  describing  the  Letz  line:  the  other,  a  book  on  scientific  feeding. 
Both  sent  free.  Write. 

ALSO  ASK  IS  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  THE  MONRO  PERFECT  SILO 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

California  Distributors 

307-311   FIKST  NATTj  BANK   HUM...  SAN'  JOSE,  CAL. 

You  can  buy  the  1  ci/  from  your  dealer. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Paralysis  of  Hindquarters. — A  heavy 
2-year-old  sow  found  sitting  on  her 
haunches  unable  to  walk.  No  unusual 
condition^  observed  until  found  in 
pasture  unable  to  get  up. — C.  Bros., 
Loomis. 

Paraplegia,  due  to  injury  or  auto- 
intoxication. In  this  case  undoubtedly 
due  to  injury  or  an  accident.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  similar  lesions  due 
to  absorption  of  poisonous  matter 
from  the  colon.  If  the  paralysis  was 
due  to  absorption  of  toxic  matter  from 
the  bowels  you  would  obtain  a  his- 
tory of  a  constrained  gait,  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  hip  and  back,  stiff- 
ness of  the  spine  and  finally  complete 
paralysis.  The  above  symptoms  would 
occur  over  a  period  of  several  days, 
whereas  the  history  in  your  case  is  a 
sudden  onset  of  the  paralysis  without 
any  preliminary  symptoms,  which 
makes  my  diagnosis  almost  positive  of 
a  direct  and  sudden  injury  of  the 
spine.  Treatment:  (1)  Give  1  dose  at 
once  10  grains  calomel;  (2)  Twelve 
house  later  give  4  ounces  castor  oil 
and  20  drops  turpentine;  (3)  Apply  to 
the  spine  twice  daily  chloroform  lini- 
ment, after  which  hot  water  fomenta- 
tions. If  convenient,  electricity  should 
be  used.  Give  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Ammonia  bromide,  y2  oz. ;  po- 
tassium bromide.  1  oz.;  aromatic 
spirits  ammonia,  3  oz.;  camphor  water, 
7V2  oz.  Mix  and  give  1  tablespoonful 
every  4  hours.  Inject  per  rectum  1 
quart  physiologic  salt  solution  3  times 
daily.  (Physiologic  salt  solution  is  a 
teaspoonful  of  table  salt  to  each  pint 
of  warm  water.) — Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San 
Francisco. 

Calf  Raising. — Is  it  a  good  policy  to 
let  calves  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fresh  water?  Is  alfalfa  as  pasture  or 
hay  preferable?  Can  calves  be  raised 
on  calf  meal  and  skim  milk  success- 
fully?— J.  M.  OH.,  Bakersfield. 

(1st)  We  certainly  would  count  it  a 
cruelty  to  withhold  pure  drinking 
water  from  any  animal,  especially 
helpless  young  animals.  One  promi- 
nent dairyman  at  Tulare  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  the  advantage 
•of  supplying  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water  for  calves.  (2) 
Hay  is  to  be  preferred  until  the  calf 
is  3  or  4  months  old,  especially  if  the 
pasture  is  young  and  tender  when  it 
causes  scouring.  (3)  Calves  can  be 
successfully  raised  on  calf  meal  and 
skim  milk.  Follow  directions  care- 
fully and  keep  utensils  absolutely 
clean.  Do  not  overfeed. — Livestock 
Editor. 

Failure  to  Breed. — A  nine-year-old 
mare  always  in  perfect  condition  fails 
to  breed. — P.  E.  H.,  Sisquoc. 

There  are  many  causes  for  sterility 
in  females.  The  necessary  history 
from  which  to  form  an  opinion  is 
lacking.  However,  a  remedy  that  has 
been  efficacious  in 'cows  may  be  tried. 
Dissolve  one  cake  of  fresh  yeast  in 
one  quart  of  tepid  water  and  inject 
this  solution  into  the  uterus  of  the 
mare,  allowing  to  remain  two  hours, 
afterward  irrigating  the  parts  thor- 
oughly with  warm  water  and  castile 
soap.  Repeat  once  daily  for  several 
days.  Give  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Tinct.  iron  chloride,  1%  ounces; 
tine,  cantharides,  %  ounce  tine,  guiac 
ammon.,  6  drachms;  tine,  aloes,  2 
ounces,  with  simple  syrup  enough  to 
make  24  ounces.  Mix  and  give  one 
tablespoonful  3  times  daily. — Dr.  E.  J. 
Creely. 

Sweeny. — A  colt  3%  years  old  has 
developed  a  sweeny.  What  is  the  best 
treatment. — C.  C.  D.,  Cabazon. 

Atrophy  or  shrinkage  of  shoulder 
muscles,  due  to  hard  work  with  an 
improperly  fitting  collar.  Clip  the 
hair  and  apply  the  following  blister. 
Tie  colt  so  it  cannot  bite  or  injure  the 
blistered  part.  Simple  cerate,  2 
ounces;  lanolin,  2  ounces;  pulverized 
cantharides,  2  drachms;  red  iodide 
mercury,  2  drachms.  Mix  and  apply  to 
shrunken  parts.  Wash  off  at  the  end 
of  a  week  and  grease  with  vaseline. 


Turn  on  pasture.  Repeat  blister  at 
end  of  60  days  if  not  improved. — Dr. 
E.  J.  Creely. 

Milking  Machine. — Is  there  a  suc- 
cessful milking  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket? Is  it  advisable  to  install  one? — 
O'H.  Bros.,  Bakersfield. 

We  are  sure  if  you  go  about  the 
proposition  as  you  should  that  you 
will  be  very  much  pleased  with  a  milk- 
ing machine.  Not  only  our  own  Ex- 
periment Station,  but  many  practical 
dairymen  throughout  the  State  from 
Humboldt  to  Imperial  counties  have 
put  them  in  and  are  using  them  right 
along.  Five  years  from  now  it  will  be 
the  exception  to  find  a  dairy  of  one 
string  upwards  that  is  not  using  a 
milking  machine. — Livestock  Editor. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duces Strains.  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins,  Concen- 
trated—  only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application,  price 
$1.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc..  86  simple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


4  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

SLEEPY    HOLLOW  8TQCK. 

Two  Milking;  Two  Fresh  This  Month. 
One    with    record    25.5    lbsr  in    7  days. 

Another  17  lbs.    For  sale  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 
D.  &  H.  ROWELS,  Modesto,  Cat. 


CLARK,  HUNTER&CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 

915  I  STBEET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Holsteins  are  the  Most 
Profitable  of  Dairy  Breeds 


The  purebred  registered  Ilolstein  cow 

is  an  economical  investment,  for 
she  produces  more  milk  and  more 
butter  per  year  and  per  lifetime 
than  any  other  cow,  and  her  phys- 
ical fitness,  organization  and  diges- 
tive capacity  are  such  that  she  is 
•  able  to  turn  the  roughage  of  the 
farm  to  the  best  advantage.  She  is 
not  fastidious,  and  with  ordinary 
farm  care  will  astonish  her  owner. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
cows  of  the,  Holstein-Friesian  breed 
to  produce  upward  of  100  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  and  1,000  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read 
our  various  free  booklets.  Send  now. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION" 
330  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


You  may  never  need  them  but  once- 


But  when  you  do,  you'll  be 
glad  of  your  foresight  in  taking 
Firestone  Tire  Accessories 
with  you. 

The  Firestone  Blowout  Patch 
takes  quick  and  sure  care  of  rim 
cut,  tread  cut  or  blowout  on  the 
road  till  a  permanent  repair  can 
be  made. 


Firestone  Holdfast  All-Rubber 
Patch  Stock  with  Firestone  Patch- 
ing Cement  makes  a  quick,  perma- 
nent repair  for  all  tube  injuries. 

Firestone  Hook-on  3nd  Lace-on 
Boots,  Reliners,  Cementless  Tube 
Patches,  Cure-Cut  and  Mica  com- 
plete this  line  of  "Big  Helps  in 
Little  Troubles." 


Most  miles  per  dollar,  the  Firestone  pledge, 
applies  to  Firestone  Accessories,  too 


Cementlegft 
Tube  J  'atche* 


TIRE  ACCESSORIES 
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Early  to  Market— Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham- 
pionship shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

_  uroc- Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.    They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age.  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 
Write  for  our  Free  booklet  "Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  120  Peoria,  111. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world— 12,  000  members 


BIG   TYPE  ROLANDS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  Two  Proven  Herd  Boars 

CALIFORNIA  JUMBO  BUSTER 

AND 

BLUE    VALLEY  KING 

Both  of  these  boars  bare  made  good  in  our  herd  and  we  are 
keeping  many  of  their  daughters  for  brood  sows— that  is  the  rea- 
son we  can  no  longer  use  them. 

We  can  also  spare  a  few  fall  gilts.     Priced    for    quick  sale. 


A.  BUCKLAND, 


Rt.  E,  Box  126, 


FRESNO 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc,  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PATS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative  to  DUBOC-JEBSEY  HOGS,  write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

B.  B.  4,  Box  810,  SACBAHENTO,  CALIF. 


DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

E.  F.  PETERSEN,  Supt., 
Danville,  Cal. 
C.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

BOARS  AND  GILTS 
BRED  SOWS 
SOWS  WITH  LITTERS 

They  are  the  large  type  and  the  best  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

HERD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS  i 
Lucy  Orion's  Model  Lucy  Orion's  Mayflower  Twin  Oaks  Attraction 

California's  Defender  Great  Wonder  I  Am  Gano         Lady  Defendress  70th 

Diablo  Orion  Model  Pathfinder's  Queen  and  00  others 

Defender  Colonel  70th  Prize  of  Tulare  Belle 

WEANLINGS,  ? I5.m»  EACH  AT  RANCH. — A  large  number  always  on  hand  to  choose 
from.     Crates.    $2.60    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    good  condition. 
MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 


WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  Pest  Proven  Sire  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  Largest  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  in  the  West 

Thirty  Sows  Bred  to  Him  Averaged  11  1/6  Pigs  Per  Litter 

We  hold  a  summer  sale  of  sows  bred  to  WINSOR'S  GLINT  ORION  and  GREAT  SENSA- 
TION 3RD.    Sows  bred  to  these  boars  will  be  wonderful  investments.    The  individuals 
will  be  60  per  cent  better  than  those  in  our  winter  sale  that  were  conceded  to  be  tbe 
best  bunch  ever  sold  in  the  West. 


WINSOR  RANCH 


B.  K.  WALKER, 
Hog  Dept. 


BONITA,  CALIFORNIA 


M0RBIS  C.  ALLEN 
Banch  Mgr. 


THE 

HEED  SIBE 


HATE  YOU  SEEN 
DUROC  PROSPECT? 

\  Mahaska  Wonder  j 
CHOICE  WONDER  III  )  Grand  Lady  72nd  j  a™nd  Model 

Llttermate  (gilt)  topped  Ed  Sera's  Last  Sale  at  ISOOO  '  Bo*e 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  select  herd  in  California. 

T.  F.  DOLCINI,      JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DAVIS,  CALIF. 


DUROC  BOARS 

TWO  ATTRACTIVE  YEARLINGS  sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano.    Bffr-type,  stretchy,  heavy- 
boned  and  good  feet.  "ONE  FALL  BOAR  by  Chief  Sensation  and  one  by  Pathfinder's 
Likeness.    Also  SPRING  PIGS,  either  sex,  sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(Tbe  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop..  Woodland,  Cal. 


VERT  FINE  QUALITY, 

BIG-TYPE  DUROC-JERSEYS 

FROM  PRIZE- WINNING  STOCK. 
All  ages  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
H.  G.  SQUIBB 


La  Belle  Ranch, 


GeyservlUe,  Cal. 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


June  17 — C.  W.  Anderson.  Burbank.  Hol- 

steins. 

July  21 — Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Duroc-Jerseys. 

July  — .  —  Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury  Park, 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshires. 

July  — . — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Spadra.  Du- 
roc-Jerseys. 

July  — . — Winsor    Ranch,    Bonita.  Duroc 

Jerseys. 

July  — . — Ortega-Underhill    Rancho.  Santa 

Barbara.  Hampshires. 

August  21  —  Merced  Co..  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Sept.  27  —  McCarty-Shinn-Elliott.  Tulare. 
Poland-Chinas. 


The  Dairy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ketchum  of  Palo  Alto  has 
recently  purchased  a  herd  of  38  head 
of  Holsteins,  the  selections  being  made 
by  M.  H.  Tichenor. 

Dairies  in  and  about  the  city  of  San 
Jose  have  recently  been  inspected  by 
State  and  Federal  officials,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  all  were  found  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  con- 
densed milk  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  April,  1920, 
was  51,503,609,  as  against  94,068,780 
for  the  same  month  of  1919. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
Hughson  Condensed  Milk  Co.  has 
adopted  the  Stanislaus  County  Hol- 
stein  Association  plan  of  paying  for 
milk.  As  stated  before  it  consists  in 
paying  for  the  butterfat  and  solids- 
not-fat  separately. 

A  recent  order  by  the  New  York 
authorities  requires  all  practicing  vet- 
erinarians to  brand  all  cattle  reacting 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  order 
specifies  thai  the  brand  shall  consist 
of  the  letter  T,  not  less  than  2  inches 
nor  more  than  3  inches  in  height,  ap- 
plied to  the.  left  jaw. 

At  Manteca  one  auctioneer  has 
scheduled  for  sale  five  dairy  herds,  ag- 
gregating 575  good  cows.  Dairymen 
in  this  locality  are  selling  off  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Reason?  Financial 
loss  in  feeding  cows.  More  money  to 
be  made  selling  the  alfalfa  at  $27.50  in 
the  field. 

Grace  Darling  of  St.  Mary's,  a  Jersey 
cow,  produces  863.9  lbs.  fat  from  14,- 
515.3  lbs.  milk  in  one  year.  This 
makes  this  cow  champion  over  all 
breeds  for  age,  she  having  started  this 
test  when  she  was  12  years  and  7 
months  old.  She  finished  the  test  in 
excellent  condition.  John  G.  Howland 
of  Queechee,  Vt.,  is  her  owner. 

For  the  month  of  March  the  State  of 
Minnesota  led  all  others  in  the  number 
of  accredited  tuberculin-tested  herds 
of  cattle.  The  cattle  tested  numbered 
4,181,  of  which  only  132  reacted.  The 
accredited  herds  in  the  State  number 
352.  Virginia  comes  next  with  301  ac- 
credited herds,  1962  cattle  tested  dur- 
ing March  with  only  54  reactors. 

Milbrae  Dairy  has  just  sold  4  young 
Holstein  bulls  and  two  first  calf 
heifers  to  M.  Meyagishina  of  Tokio, 
Japan.  Mr.  Meyagishina  has  been  a 
student  in  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  in  the  center  of 
a  great  Holstein  country,  but  he  could 
get  what  suited  him  at  Milbrae.  This 
speaks  very  highly  for  the  cattle  at 
this  noted  dairy. 

Recent  Guernsey  records  in  the  East 
are  as  follows:  Mar's  Noble  Galaxy,  3 
years  old,  9,831.5  lbs.  milk,  566.11  lbs. 
fat  in  one  year;  seventh  in  Class  EE; 
owned  by  Wallce  Sprang,  Lakeville,  O. 
Emme  of  Fond  du  Lac,  a  3-year-old; 
12,045.7  lbs.  milk,  553.07  lbs.  fat;  7th 
in  class  GG.  Elaine  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
10.957.5  lbs.  milk,  502.97  lbs.  fat;  10th 
in  Class  FF.  The  last  two  are  owned 
by  B.  F.  Sheridan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

According  to  a  late  Federal  report 
several  shipments  of  butter  from  for- 
eign countries  to  the  United  States 
have  been  denied  entry,  owing  to  their 
containing  either  an  excess  of  water 
and  salt  or  borac  acid.  Imported  but- 
ter must  come  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired of  the  domestic  article. 

The  Farm  Center  at  Earlimart,  Tu- 
lare county,  is  organizing  a  cow-test- 


ing association.  We  cannot  have  too 
many  of  them. 

R.  F.  Guerin,  the  well-known  Hol- 
stein breeder  of  Visalia  and  owner  of 
Sunnyside  Herd  of  Holsteins,  reports 
the  following  records:  K.  P.  Tola, 
36.16  lbs.  butter  in  7  days ;  S.  V.  K.  P. 
Aaggie  of  Sunnyside,  a  senior  2-year- 
old,  21.64  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and 
83.43  lbs.  in  30  days;  S.  V.  K.  P.  Fi- 
dessa  of  Sunnyside,  21.85  lbs.  butter  in 
7  days.  86.32  lbs.  in  30  days;  Allen- 
vail  Clothilde  Walker,  30.63  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days;  Helena  of  Sunnyside,  a  jun- 
ior 3-year-old.  25.44  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Also  5  junior  2-year-old  heifers, 
ranging  from  14.05  lbs.  to  17.08  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  K.  P.  Tola  is  a 
daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  with 
244  daughters  in  the  A.  R.  O.  list. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  top  lot  of  market  hogs  brought 
$15.70  per  hundredweight  at  Tulare 
last  week  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Market 
hog  auction.  Five  cars,  totalling  376 
hogs,  were  sold. 

Tom.  M.  Bodger,  breeder  of  Hamp- 
shire swine  at  Gardena,  writes  that  he 
has  a  very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs,  but 
that  the  hog  business  is  on  the  de- 
creae  in  that  locality. 

The  National  Swine  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  now  handling  claims  against 
transportation  companies,  and  has  le- 
gal representatives  at  all  important 
livestock  centers  in  the  East. 

The  market  hog  auction  scheduled 
for  last  Tuesday  at  Modesto  was 
called  off  on  account  of  lack  of  hogs. 
Not  enough  were  listed,  according  to 
Manager  Way,  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  South  American  exhibition  herd 

is  now  assembled  and  includes  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites  and  Spotted  Poland- 
Chinas,  which  will  be  shown  first  at 
the  Brazil  National  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion at  Rio  Janeiro,  which  opens  July 
4th. 

In  reporting  some  recent  sales  of 
Duroc-Jerseys  by  Geo.  L.  Horine  of 
Winton,  2  bred  sows  were  reported 
sold  to  E.  F.  Hopkins  of  Ventura 
county"  when  it  should  have  read  E.  F.- 
Hopkins,  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  1920. 
sixty-eight  carloads  of  hogs  were 
shipped  from  22  Arkansas  counties 
under  a  co-operative  selling  plan.  The 
total  sum  received  over  the  highest 
price  offered  locally  amounted  to  $260 
per  car.  or  $17,500  on  all  shipments. 

Frank  Dollard  of  Ripon  and  C.  N. 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Modesto  have  formed  a 
partnership  and  have  merged  their 
Poland-China  interests.  They  now 
have  about  100  head,  which  includes 
many  excellent  individuals  of  the  most 
fashionable  breeding.  Their  ranch 
will  be  at  Modesto. 

Clayton  Slocum  'of  Willows  writes 
that  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
another  one  of  their  herd  sires.  Key  of 
Giants.  Mr.  Slocum  bought  this  boar 
while  at  the  National  Swine  Show  last 
fall  and  considered  him  one  of  the  best 
junior  yearlings  on  the  Coast,  both  as 
an  Individual  and  a  breeder. 

The  question  of  the  feeding  quality 
of  the  purebred  hog  in  comparison 
with  the  grade  and  scrub  received  a 
practical  test  in  Missouri  recently,  in 
which  the  purebred  animal  grew  al- 
most twice  the  size  of  the  scrub  In  the 
same  lengtb  of  time  with  the  grade 
somewhere  about  half-way  between. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
are  continuing  their  promotion  sales. 
The  last  one  was  held  at  Calistoga  on 
May  29th  in  an  entirely  new  territory. 
Not  as  much  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested as  in  some  of  the  past  sales. 
The  top  sow.  Grape  Wild  Rose  12th, 
consigned  by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  went  to 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Holje  for  $130.  Ratto  St- 
Brother  secured  another.  Bidding  was 
slow  and  after  part  of  the  offerings 
had  been  sold  the  rest  were  with- 
drawn, to  be  held  at  that  point  for  sale 
at  private  treaty. 
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Sheep. 

The  Sacramento  County  Farm  Bu- 
eau  Committee,  which  has  been 
vorking  on  the  State  Federation  Wool 
Pool,  reports  that  Sacramento  county 
growers  will  place  at  least  two  car- 
oads  of  wool  in  the  pool. 

In  another  column  is  a  notice  of  two 
small  foundation  flocks  of  purebred 
Shropshires  and  Rambouillets  for 
sale  by  Oak  Ridge  Ranch  at  Kenwood, 
Sonoma  county.  The  owner  is  going 
iway  is  the  reason  for  selling. 

The  Dixon  branch  of  the  California 
?arm  Bureau  Federation  shipped 
our  carloads  of  wool  this  week;  two 
rom  Dixon,  one  from  Elmira,  and  one 
rom  Vale.  Practically  all  of  the 
sheep  men  of  the  district  went  into  the 

)OOl. 

The  American  Woolen  Co.  of  New 
fork  and  the  corporation  of  the  same 
lame  of  Boston  have  been  indicted  by 
he  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  the  East  for 
jrofiteering.  It  was  shown  that  the 
:ompany  was  receiving  a  profit  of  35 
?er  cent  above  cost. 

Consignors  to  the  coming  ram  sale 
;o  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Wool  Growers'  Association 
it  the  University  Farm,  June  24-25, 
ire  limited  to  5  registered  stud  rams, 
)ut  the  number  of  range  rams  is  not 
imited.  All  persons  desiring  to  con- 
sign animals  to  this  sale  should  write 
3.  L.  Hart,  Red  Bluff. 

(Continued  on  page  903.) 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

■ate  8%  oenu  per  word  each  Issue. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  RFRKSntBKS 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,    at   the    San    Francisco   Live  StocK 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader,  NA- 
TOMAS  BARON  DUKE,  gTand  champion  of 
California.    For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
*young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.     Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


TWO  TRIED  BOARS — King  Jones  Over. 
>enior  herd  sire,  6th  in  a  strong  class  at  Sac- 
lamento  last  year.  This  boar  is  offered  only 
lor  the  reason  that  so  many  of  his  gilts  are 
lieing  kept  in  the  herd;  some  of  them  will  be 
In  the  show  string  this  fall.  Calibuster — A 
Missouri-bred  boar  of  Giant  Buster  breeding: 
I  March  yearling,  siring  big  litters  and  good 
Ines.  These  are  modern  type  .big.  good-looted 
Itrong  breeding  boars,  guaranteed  in  every 
Ivay,  and  priced  to  sell  quick.  Alex.  D.  Mc- 
llarty.  Paradise  Road,  Rt.  C.  Box  388.  Modesto. 
|!al.  

TOHOQUA  POLAND -CHINAS — Strictly  big 
lype.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
blenn  County  Fair.  Voung  bl-eeding  stock  to 
|ell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
iig-t.rpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
Ihe  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
Palley,  Calif.  

I  BRED  GILTS  for  sale.  A  few  choice  ones 
lired  for  fall  farrow,  to  a  good  son  of  F'Big 
tones,  the  Iowa  1920  Grand  Champion.  N. 

Ilauck.  Alton,  Humboldt  Co..  Cal.  

I  J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
logs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  FeUow,  Re- 
lerve  grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
lor  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif.  

GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
lions,  not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
|l.  Ficklin,  Route  A.  Fresno.  

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type, 
leaned  boars  or  gUts.  515.00;  also  boars 
leady  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
|ioe  boars  for  ■sale.    Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — > 
■rize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
|ias»ett,  Hanford.  California.  ,  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
nd  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
lian  ic  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 


REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
aars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
"LIBERTY  HERD — Service  boars.  July 
eanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer.  Soledad.   


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 
aland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Winton 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type. 
Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal.  

Berkshires. 


BRED  GILTS. 

ired  by  May  field  Rook  wood  2d.  a  Grand 
lhampion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
ctually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 

I  lood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
I  ork -making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Iriced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

TWO  SOWS  and  an  unrelated  boar  for  $100. 
Ihese  are  purebred  registered  Berkshires,  sired 
ly  Grand  National  boar  ■Baron  Duke  201st  and 
lincon's  Rival  2nd:  also  a  grand  champion. 
|  aron  Duke  201st  is  dead  and  this  the  last 
pportunity  to  secure  pigs  from  one  of  the 
reatest  boars  of  the  breed.    The  pigs  are 
om  700  pound  sows.   They  are  guaranteed  to 
lease  or  your  money  refunded  without  ques- 
on.    Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St.. 
an  Francisco.    In  charge  of  Natomas  Land 


SOW  PIGS  and  Boar  Pigs  sired  by  Ames 
Rival  118th.  Ames  Rival  70th,  Ideal  Royal 
Lee.  Champion  Masterpiece  8th,  Escalon  Ma- 
jestic and  Achiever,  and  out  of  prize-winning 
sows.  A  postal  will  bring  prices.  Geo.  A. 
Stingle.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires — Guern- 
seys. Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age,  sired  by  Big  Leader^ — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humpnrey.  Prop.,  Escalon. 


BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  pigs.  J. 
D.  Rodolf,  Sunshine  Ranch,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS    FARMS'    BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak,  California. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-IERSEY  SOW  PIGS  —  Sired  by 
grandson  of  Pathfinder  from  Gold  Model  sow. 
Moving  and  must  sell.  One  for  $25;  two  for 
$22  each;  six  at  $20  each.  Fine  individuals, 
now  9  weeks  old.  First  check  gets  them.  Dr. 
L.  J.  Anderson,  Plaeerville,  Calif. 


DUROCS — BIG-TYPE — HIGHEST  QUALITY 

— popular  blood  hues.  Herd  headed  by  John- 
son's Defender,  Jr.  and  Western  Pathfinder. 
Bred  sows  and  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  Greenwood  Farm,  With- 
erow  &  Stafford,  Live  Oak,  Cal.   


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Weaned  sow  pigs — De- 
fender blood.  Shipped  on  approval  to  all 
mail-order  customers.  Write  today  for  price, 
pedigree  and  guarantee.  Edward  R.  Aspen, 
Box  52.  Wasco.  Calif. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif, 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big4ype 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade ;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept..  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Choice 
six-months  boars  nd  gilts.  Two  good  yearling 
boars  at  a  bargain.  Bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Weanling  pigs  for  shipment  in  April. 

FOR  SALE — Five  Duroc-Jersey  boars  ,9 
months  old.  and  one  Jersey  bull  one  year  old 
and  registered.  Inquire  of  H.  V.  Traynham. 
Box  13.  Davis,  Cal. 


ROCSTEIN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320,  Modesto. 


BARGAINS  in  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Path- 
finder and  Great  Wonder  I  Am  blood.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Building, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  ' 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  bdjrs.  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  gilts  and 
weanlings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.  Perris,  Calif. 


FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs,  write  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER    WHITES  - 

Oaks.  Cal. 


■  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 


Hampshire^. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm,  Gardena.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


I      TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 
I    UNDER   STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
SUPERVISION 
SMALL   FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH,  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE,  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  Btock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  MUlbrae,.  California. 


r  

Llano  Vista  Ranch  Grand 

Champion 


Hampshires 


This  pioneer  herd  has  brought  to  light 
the  winning  blood  lines  in  our  big 
shows  and  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  breed.  We  have 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  many 
new  herds  throughout  the  State.  Bred 
sows,  service  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 


JUDITH — Nd.  126448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad.  45021.  Dam:  Mabel,  113078. 


F.  A.  LANGDON,  Mgr. 

Perris,  Calif. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CALVES 

protected  against  Blackleg  for  LIFE  with  ONE  treatment  vouch  for  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggressin  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas  Process).  Absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Cannot  transmit  disease.  Brand,  castrate,  etc.,  when  you  vaccinate.  OTHER  PURITY 
PRODUCTS. — Anti-Abortions  Vaccine  for  Cattle;  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Vaccine  for 
Cattle  and  Sheep;  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  and  High  Count  Mixed  Infection  Vaccine  for 
Swine.    For  service  that  counts,  write,  phone,  or  wire. 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Mgr.,  Riverside,  California 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


SUNNYBBOOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke."  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H. 
Sisson.  Willits.  Calif. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registererd  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD 

Pontiac  bull  calves. 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 


—  Registered  Holsteins. 
M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson,  Cal.  

REG.  HOLSTEINS,  both  sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farms, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE — Th ree  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulTs.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  6ale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  (HP  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarl'and.  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  tp  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieiiies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  cattle  of  quality  and 
breeding.    Lilac  Ranch,  Bscondido,  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman.  California.   

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.     Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regip 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  California. 


Carruthers  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  sheartrs;  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion. 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HARRY  L.  HUSTON,  Winters,  Calif. — 
breeder  and  importer  of  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stud  and  range  rams.    Prices  on  application. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  Dixon,  Calif. — Twenty-five 
years  breeder  of  purebred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Rams  for  sale.    Single  or  carload  lots. 

CARL  LINDHEIMERi  Wood  land,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  " 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOOOLAND,  CALIF — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 
~  DR.  "A.   S.  ALMEIDA,  Dixon,   Cal."  Reg" 
Shropshire  Sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALAMO  HERO  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

<  founded  by  Governor  Sparks ) .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle,  Siskiyou  county,  California. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  MiniunT 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and.  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  '  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  V7.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California. 

WE  GUARANTEE  our  Scotch  Collies  to 
prove  satisfactory;  and  have  puppies  for  sale 
from  registered  parents  that  were  winners  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Kennel  Shows. 
They  make  excellent  herders  and  watch  dogs. 
Meycrsdale  Collie  Kennels,  Route  A,  Box  17. 
Modesto.  Cal.  

SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  $25.  Ben 
Shaw,  Hollister,  Calif.  

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
!  Calif. 
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Announcement  Extraordinary 

FIRST  REDUCTION  SALE 

THE  THOMAS  BISHOP  CO.  OF  SAN  RAMON",  CALIF. 

Offers  for  sale 

700  PUREBRED  (NOT  REGISTERED)  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

with  lambs  of  both  sexes  at  foot 

This  offering  is  from  the  famous  (International  and  Local)  San  Ramon 
Flock.   They  can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.   Ewes  can 
be  seen  on  pasture,  Sargents  Ranch,  'near  .Bradley,  California. 

START  A  .FLOCK  AND  RAISE  TOUR  OWN  BUCKS 

Intending  buyers  should  make  application  for  further  particulars  to 
Mil.  FRANK  RUTHERFORD  —OR—  THOS.  BISHOP  COMPART 
Phone — Bishop  Ranch  •  ■ 

San  Ramon,  Calif, 


m  Gearj  Street,  s.  F. 
Phone — Kearny  4295 


FOR  SALE 


24  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  EWES 
17  PUREBRED  1MMBOUILLET  BREEDING  EWES 
8  PUREBRED  RAMBOUTLLET  BUCKS 
1  PUREBRED   SHROPSHIRE  BUCK 

These  sheep  are  in  g-ood  condition  many  of  them  have  their  lambs  with  them.    This  is 
an  ideal  farm  flock  and  is  sold  only  on  account  of  owner  going-  away.    The  sheep  have 
been    sheared    and    sheared    heavy.     The    clip  is  being  held  to  sell  with  the  sheep. 
CALL  OB  ADDRESS 


OAK  RIDGE  RANCH 


KENWOOD, 


Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM  SHROPSHIRES 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN.  BKKD  FOB  sl/K.  WOOL  %mi  BONE 

CHOICE    RAM    AND    EWE  LAMBS 

Sired  by  two  good  sons  of  Imp.  Bibby. 

Our  ewes  were  well  wintered  and  the  lambs  are  in  nice  condition.    Delivery  after  July  1. 
Our  last  year's  offering  sold  quickly.  • 

The  farm  is  located  on  the  N.  W.  P'.  railroad  and  Highway  in  cool  Humboldt  county  in 
sfght  of  the  ocean.    Drive  In  and  see  the  flock.    Will    be   glad    to    put    you  up. 


WILSON  E.  ELLIOTT 


BOX  7:5. 


LOLETA,  CALIF. 


ROSED  ALE  FARM^S 

EUGENE,  CALIF. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

We  offer  for  delivery  after  April  15th 

100  YEARLING  EWES.    50  YEARLING  RAMS 

For  delivery  after  July  1st. 

50  RAM  LAMBS 

Sired  by  Imported  Judd  and  Ismay  rams.    Many  of  them  from  imported 
ewes.    Correspondence  solicited.    Visitors  always  welcome. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  Owner 


ATTEND   THE   SHEEP   SALE   AT   THE   STATE  FARM 

DAVIS.  CAL.,  JUNE  84  25  1930 
Under  California  Wool  Growers'  Association. .  We  will  consign 
80  HAMPSHIRE — 5»  FINE  YEARLING  EWES — 25  FINE  YEARLING  RAMS 
5   PROVEN    STll>  K.\M> 

There  are  grand  champions  among  these  rams.     Also  winners  in  the  yearling  ewes. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. 
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Hay  harvest  usually  cat- 
ches you  in  rush  season—and  o 
short  handed.  Write  OS  and  let  us  help  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quicker.    LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  used  in 
every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
■    ^^.factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want  to 
ID5»5v*e^  y°u  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings,  Forks,  Pork  an 
Sling  Carrier, and  PowerHoistare 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10 
acres  or  1000,  Louden  Iluy  Tools 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 

WRITE  FOR  LOCDEN  CATALOG. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


G8  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEPT.  A,  420  E.  THIRD  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Caledonia  Farms  Shorthorn  Sale 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Breeders  of  the  various  kinds  of  the    chased  five  at  an  average  of  $590. 


aristocrats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 


their  favorites  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  above  sale  was  right  in 
line  in  this  respect.  Such  men  as  C. 
N.  Hawkins.  T.  S.  Glide,  Jas.  McDon- 
nell, W.  S.  Guilford,  Prof.  Gordon,  H. 
True,  Dr.  Elberg,  Wm.  Bond,  Mrs. 
Shepard  of  the  Jack  London  Ranch, 
Prof.  Thompson,  C.  Harold  Hopkins. 
H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Thos.  Harrison, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield  and  many  others 
were  present.  . 

The  cattle  were  in  fine  breeding 
condition  and  were  not  overfitted. 
Before  the  selling  began  the  herd  sires 
were  brought  into  the  ring  so  that 
people  present  could  see  what  a  won- 
derful lot  of  bulls  are  at  the  head  of 
this  herd.  There  are  few  breeding 
herds  of  Shorthorns  in  the  United 
States  that  have  such  an  array  of  top- 
notch  animals  on  the  male  side. 
Gainford  Matchless,  Imp.  Caledonia. 
Pine  Grove  King  and  The  Assyrian, 
4ed  in  procession  before  prospective 
purchasers,  could  not  help  but  have 
pulling  power  on  the  bidders.  They 
all  knew  they  needed  calves  from  such 
bulls. 

While  most  of  the  cattle  sold  were 
taken  by  buyers  from  California,  W.  A. 
Heater  of  Sublimity,  Oregon,  had  ac- 
quired five  females  that  were  among 
the  best  in  the  offering.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  pay  $1,000  for  the  excellent 
roan  cow,  Signet's  Memory  7th,  with 
a  beauty  of  a  roan  heifer  calf  at  foot 
by  Pine  Grove  King.   Mr.  Heater  pur- 


C.   Harold    Hopkins   of  Woodland 

when  it  coSes  un  for  ^vh  *****  b°Ught  threC  that  averaSed  Wm  $675. 
sale  and  »E  for  exhibition  or   Among  them  was  the  cow  Glenbrooks 

full  ?"d  ™en  who  cal1   Shorthorns    Memory  39th  with  a  roan  heifer  calf 


a  roan  heifer  calf 
at  foot  sired  by  a  son  of  Pine  Grove 
King  and  rebred  to  Gainford  Match- 
less. Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Heater 
shared  the  honors  in  purchasing  the 
tops  of  the  sale,  each  having  paid  an 
even  $1,000  for  cows  with  calves  at 
foot. 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
H.  C.  Muddox   &    Son,  Sacramento, 

purchased  9,  with  the  average  of  ap- 
proximately $350.  This  young  man  is 
getting  quite  a  start  in  the  Shorthorn 

business. 

Geo.  Dierson  and  Evelyn  Dierson  of 
Sacramento  bought  9  with  an  average 
of  $463,  making  an  excellent  addition 
to  their  herd. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Shepard  purchased  7  for 
the  Jack  London  Ranch  of  Glen  Ellen, 
with  an  average  of  $400. 

Among  other  buyers  were  Thos. 
Harrison  and  Dr.  Summeineld  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Wm.  Bond  of  Newark, 
Geo.  Meister  of  Sacramento.  R.  P.  Cor- 
nell of  Gait,  R.  T.  McGurk  of  Stock- 
ton, Edinger-Johnston  Co.  oS  Sacra- 
mento, J.  M.  Maxwell  of  Dixon  and 
P.  R.  Sims  of  Elk  Grove. 

The  total  number  sold  was  65, 
bringing  $27,355,  or  an  average  of  $421 
per  head.  This  was  not  high,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  calves  at 
foot  and  the  crop  of  calves  coming. 
No  doubt  the  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  feed  had  its  effect  on  the  reluc- 
tance of  bidders  to  go  higher. 


Some  Corriedale  Characteristics 


In  a  front  page  article  of  a  recent 
number  a  bare  outline  was  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  Corriedale  sheep  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  Nothing  much 
was  said  about  the  salient  character- 
istics of  this  new  breed.  It  seems  that 
a  class  of  sheep  so  little  known  in 
this  country  and  of  such  evident  value 
as  both  a  wool  and  mutton  producer  is 
entitled  to  a  more  detailed  description. 
We  therefore  append  the  following: 

A  Corriedale  should  have  a  bold 
appearance,  denoting#hardiness  and 
constitution.  The  face  should  be  open 
so  that  eyesight  will  not  be  ob- 
structed; top  of  the  poll  should  be 
covered  with  wool;  neck,  full,  thick 
and  deep;  back,  straight  wide  and 
level;  tail  set  high;  leg  of  mutton  very 
full  and  round:  legs,  straight,  short, 
set  well  apart.  Fleece  should  be 
about  5G  count,  of  close  and  even 
density,  long  staple,  with  sharp,  fine, 
even>  crimp.  The  luster  must  be  pro- 
nounced. Ram  lambs  at  6  months 
should  weigh  from  100  to  150  lbs.; 
yearlings,  up  to  225  lbs.  and  two-year- 
olds  to  350  lbs.  Weight  of  fleece 
should  be  from  10  to  28  lbs.,  accord- 
ing to  sex  and  age.  Both  sexes  are 
hornless,  with  white  faces  and  body 
free  from  wrinkles.  Lambs  at  four 
months  will  dress  30  to  40  pounds. 

The  first  importations  to  the  U.  S. 
were  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Wyoming  Corrie- 
dale Sheep  Co.  of  Cheyenne,  of  which 
the  Hon.  F.  S.  King  is  president. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  of  Red  Bluff, 
Cal.,  next  became  interested,  and  are 
in  the  business  of  importing  and 
breeding  Corriedales. 

The  latest  firm  in  this  State  to  en- 
ter the  business  of  importing  and 
breeding  this  new  kind  of  sheep  is  the 
Corriedale  Sheep  Company  of  Hollis- 
ter.  Five  business  men  of  this  latter 
place  organized  a  company  and  sent 
B.  B.  Shaw,  one  of  their  number,  to 
New  Zealand  last  winter  to  select  and 
-bring  over  a  flock.  The  result  of  this 
trip  was  not  only  the  importation  of 
60  head  of  Corriedales,  but  11  head 
each  of  the  English  and  Border  Lei- 
cesters,  Shropshires  and  Southdowns. 
This  is  intended  as  an  exhibition  flock 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  later  impor- 
tations. 

This  breed  is  certainlv  as  near  a 


dual  purpose  animal  as  any,  so  far 
we  can  tell  from  the  information 
available.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their  experimental 
work  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  are  using  the 
breed  and  in  our  own  State  reliable 
breeders,  like  Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  of 
Red  Bluff  and  Bullard  Bros,  of  Wood- 
land look  upon  this  sheep  with  favor. 


ATTENTION",  SHORTHORN  » 
BREEDERS! 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  received  communica- 
tions from  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partments of  various  colleges  and 
universities  in  regard  to  young  men 
who  are  desirous  of  working  on  the 
breeding  farms  during  the  vacation. 
It  is  a  regular  practice  with  a  number 
of  well-known  breeding  firms  to  em- 
ploy one  or  more  of  these  capable 
young  men,  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Applications  may  be  made 
directly  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
stitutions or  through  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  As 
the  supply  is  limited  the  important 
suggestion  is — do  not  delay. 


Remedies  for 
COW  CLEANING, 
BREEDING  and  ABORTION 

Scouring  Calves,  Hog  Cholera 
An  Insect  Destroyer 
A  Poultry  Food 

LAMBERT  STOCK 
REMEDIES  COMPANY 

A.  M.  Blbcni.         H.  V.  It  ride  ford. 
President  Vlce-Prwldent 
FACTORY:  MODESTO,  CAL. 

Mall  Orders  Promptly  Filled 
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TWO  RATIONS  COMPARED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  two  rations 
of  an  egg  mash,  one  marked  No.  1 
and  the  other  No.  2. 

no.  1. 

Contains:  Mill  Run.  Rice  Polish.  Coco  Meal. 
Flour.    Rice    Meal,    Barley    Meal.  Meat 
Meal.   Pish   Meal.   Milk   Albumen.  Bone 
Meal.    Ground   Corn.   Cotton   Seed  Meal 
Shell  Flour.  Bean  Meal.  Salt. 
Minimum  per  centum  of  Crude  Protein  20.00 
Minimum  per  centum  of  Crude  Pat.  .  .  .  6.00 
Maximum  per  centum  of  Crude  Fiber.  .  7.00 
Maximum    per    centum    of    Crude  Ash 

(Containing  Bone  Phosphate  10%  17.00 

NO.  3. 

Contains:    Bran.    Shorts,    Middlings.  Flour. 
Corn    Grits.    Bone    Meal.    Meat  Meal. 
Whale  Meat.  Ground  Rye.  Cottonseed  Oil- 
cake Meal.  Cocoanut  Oilcake  Meal,  Bean 
Meal,  Charcoal.  Fish  Meal. 
Minimum  per  centum  of  Crude  Protein.  .20.0 
Minimum  per  centum  of  Crude  Fat.  .  .  .  4.00 
Maximum  per  centum  of  Crude  Fibre.  .  .  .  7.00 
Maximum  per  centum  of  Crude  Ash.  .  .  .  lo!oo 

No.  1  costs  $3.30  per  90-pound  sack 
and  No.  2  costs  $4.25  per  100  pound 
sack.  Can  you  tell  me  which  mash  is 
the  best  to  feed  hens  for  egg  produc- 
tion, and  which  is  really  the  cheapest 
"in  the  long  run"  of  things?— C.  W. 
K.,  Madera. 

In  the  comic  section  of  one  of  the 
daily  papers  there  appears  each  day 
a  set  of  illustrations  captioned,  "It 
don't  mean  anything."  While  the  pub- 
lication of  these  formulas  on  the  con- 
tainers of  poultry  feed  are  not  entirely 
valueless  they  do  not  mean  as  much 
as  many -feeds  think  they  do.  They 
are  only  approximate  guides  for  the 
ultimate  buyer  of  the  feed.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  which 
of  these  egg  mashes  would  be  the 
cheaper  for  our  correspondent  "in  the 
long  run."  To  do  so  would  require 
much  additional  information  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  grains  fed  with 
the  mash,  and  whether  this  is  bought 
or  home  grown,  and  its  value  when 
used.  It  would  be  well  to  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  fed  td  light  or 
heavy  breeds,  and  what  quantity  and 
kinds  of  greens  supplied  to  the  fowls. 
The  climatic  conditions  and  manner 
of  housing  and  yarding,  to  a  certain 
extent,  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. If  the  ingredients  in  each  of 
these  mashes  are  equal  in  freshness 
and  texture  we  believe  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  cost,  measured  by 
ultimate  results  that  would  be  ob- 
tained under  average  conditions.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  higher- 
priced  mash  might  be  the  cheaper. 


be  made  with  a  small  scissors.  Re- 
move the  contents  of  the  crop  through 
the  opening,  after  which  sew  with  silk 
thread.  Take  two  stitches  in  the  cut 
in  the  crop,  leaving  ends  long  enough 
to  hang  outside  of  the  wound  an  inch. 
Then  take  three  single  stitches  in  the 
skin,  being  careful  not  to  include  the 
crop  in  the  same  stitches.  Avoid  leav- 
ing any  of  the  food  between  the  crop 
and  skin.  After  the  operation,  feed 
lightly  with  well-cooked  and  flaky 
mash,  and  omit  grain  for  a  week. 


TO  BREAK  A  BROODY  BIDDY. 


PULLETS  CROP-BOUND. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  losing  my 
young  laying  pullets.  Their  craw 
seems  to  get  as  hard  as  a  rock.  They 
seem  to  go  blind  before  they  die.  If 
you  know  any  remedy,  please  let  me 
know.— Mrs.  P.  H.  D.,  Colusa. 

These  pullets  are  crop  bound. 
When  In  this  condition  they  some- 
times lose  their  eyesight  a  short  time 
before  they  die.  At  times  this  trouble 
is  the  result  of  very  hungry  fowls  eat- 
ing a  full  crop  of  dry  grain,  which 
swells  rapidly  and  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  this  grain  to  the  gizzard,  but 
usually  the  primary  cause  is  a  sort  of 
indigestion  or  an  interruption  of  the 
healthy  action  in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  This 
disturbance  is  nearly  always  the  result 
of  the  development  of  an  acid.  This 
can  be  prevented,  in  most  cases,  by 
keeping  a  constant  supply  of  ground 
shells,  charcoal,  and  proper  grit, 
where  the  hens  can  eat  as  much  as 
they  wish.  If  not  too  far  gone  the 
fowls  may  be  relieved  by  pouring 
warm  water  down  the  throat  and 
gently  working  the  contents  of  the 
crop  until  it  becomes  softened  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  possible  to  expel 
part  of  the  obstructed  food  through 
the  mouth.  Follow  by  giving  each 
fowl  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  An- 
other method  of  relief,  and  the  one 
most  freouently  adopted,  is  to  cut  an 
opening  about  in  inch  long  through 
both  the  skin  and  the  cron  on  one  side 
and  close  to  the  body.    This  cut  may 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
break  up  setting  hens.  I  read  in  the 
Rural  Press  a  couple  of  years  ago 
about  taking  them  joy-riding  and  they 
would  become  so  hilarious  that  they 
lost  all  desire  in  a  day  or  two  to  ful- 
fill their  maternal  obligations.— J.  B., 
Plorine. 

The  theory  of  bloodiness  is  this: 
The  hen  develops  a  desire  to  set  only 
when  she  has  reached  her  maximum 
of  laying  capacity.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  the  ovary  becomes  completely 
,distended  the  movement  of  the  devel- 
oped yolks,  to  the  organ  where  the 
eggs  are  completed,  stops  and  this 
creates  the  hatching  fever.  If  the  hen 
is  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  nest 
over  the  first  night  of  her  broodiness. 
but  is  placed  in  a  "slat-bottom  cage," 
where  she  must  roost  constantly,  she 
will  again  become  in  laying  condition 
in  from  3  to  10  days— provided  she  is 
well  fed.  Frequently  she  will  lay 
more  rapidly  than  usual  and  thus  pro- 
duce as  many  eggs  within  a  given 
period  as  though  she  had  not  at- 
tempted to  set.  If  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  nest  for  a  longer  time  it  re- 
quires proportionately  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  enforced  roosting  to  break  her, 
because  the  egg  yolks,  that  were  orig- 
inally in  the  completely  filled  ovary, 
have  been  partly  absorbed  by  her 
system  as  food  and  drink.  This  is  a 
provision  nature  has  taken  to  supply 
the  setting  hen  with  subsistence  dur- 
ing her  work  of  incubation.  At  the  end 
'of  three  week  this  absorption  of  the 
yolks  has  reduced  the  ovary  to  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  it  requires  a 
long  time  for  her  to  ajra'in  become  in 
condition  for  laying.  The  application 
of  this  knowledge  has  done  more  to 
make  heavy  breeds  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia than  any  other  effort  used  to 
encourage  the  increased  breeding  of 
the  setting  varieties. 


FABM    BUREAU  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


Reported  by  Max  Kortuni  Mgr. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  ended  on  the  night  of  May 
15th,  a  period  of  182  days.  Covering 
this  time,  the  average  production  for 
the  whole  flock  is  49.5  per  cent.  The 
highest  pen  has  an  average  of  60.8  per 
cent,  while  the  leading  individual  has 
produced  87.3  per  cent.  High  pens  to 
this  date  as  are  follows: 

D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma  1201  eggs 

Enterprise  Ranch,  Chino   1110  eggs 

B.  F.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz  1101  eggs 

Bellows  Bros.  Lakeside  1025  eggs 

R.  C.  Gibson.  Newhall   1023  eggs 

A.  W.  Amsbaugh.  Santa  Cruz  1017  eggs 

W.  J.  Neef ,  Santa  Cruz   ,  .  .  .  1014  eggs 

Hollis  Peck.  Santa  Cruz  1003  eggs 

For  the  month  ending  May  15th,  the 
340  hens  laid  6729  eggs,  which  lacks 
just  3  eggs  from  being  a  production 
)  of  66  per  cent.  During  this  time  the 
I  consumption  of  feed  per  hen  aver- 
aged 3.2  lbs.  of  grain;  4.05  lbs.  of 
mash  (dry  weight)  and  approximately 
3  lbs.  of  fresh  green  feed. 


A  CORRECTION. 


In  our  issue  of  May  29,  under  the 
heading  "Care  During  Molt,"  one  im- 
portant word  was  omitted.  In  the 
seventh  line  of  our  reply  (1)  the  word 
"bone"  should  have  appeared  after  the 
word  "cracked."  The  sentence  should 
have    read:    "Keep    granulated  or 


cracked  bone  and  granulated  charcoal 
before  them  constantly."  The  compo- 
sition of  the  feathers  of  a  hen  is  very 
similar  to.  that  of  bone,  and  if  the 
fowls  are  supplied  with  bone  in  a  form 
that  enables  them  to  eat  it  as  they 
do  grain,  it  greatly  assists  in  the  rapid 
formation  of  new  feathers. 


CORNMEAL    CHOKES  DUCKLINGS 


In  our  issue  of  May  29,  1920,  we 
published  an  item  regarding  the  sud- 
den death  of  some  ducklings,  the 
cause  of  which  we  were  unable  to  sat- 
isfactorily determine  through  reading 
the  description  of  the  circumstances 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  enquirer. 
We  are  now  in  receipt  of  the  following 
communication  from  the  owner  of 
these  ducklings: 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  21st  inst.  relative  to  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  of  some  of  my  ducklings 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  information  con- 
tained therein.  I  realize  that  the  information 
1  gave  you  was  not  very  clear,  but  the  symp- 
toms were  so  puzzling  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  any  better. 

My  theory  was  that  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  the  presence  of  cornmeal  in  the  ma-sh  and 
that  this  swelled  in  the  craws  of  the  ducks, 
causing  them  to  choke,  and  I  believe  that  1 
was  right  for  at  the  same  time  that  I  wrote 
you  I  discontinued  the  use  of  the  cornmeal 
and  subsituted  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  sand 
for  the  same  and  I  have  not  had  any  further 
trouble,  and  the  twelve  remaining  ducklings 
have  grown  satisfactorily  and  are  as  well  as 
could  be  wished, 

The  cornmeal  was  not  rancid  or  sour  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  right  kind  of  feed  for  young  ducks  unless 
it  is  soaked  in  water  and  made  to  swell  first. 
I  am  stating  this  as  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  investigate  this  further  so  as  to  be  of  value 
to  others. — M.  B.,  Fresno. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — "Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birua  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  ri. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high-egg  production.  Fifty  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8.  130  Willard  Et.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Bar- 
gain time.  Breeding  stock  $4.00  and  $7.50, 
were  $6.00  and  $10.00.  This  is  almost  "mar- 
ket price."  Eggs,  $3.00  per  16.  No  baby 
chicks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan  100  Mar-1 
ket  Road.  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co.  Cal.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  Booking 
order  now  for  May,-  June.  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  B.  Rocks,  Anconas  and  W.  Wyandottes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif. 


BABY  CHIX 

Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours  now. 
R.  I.  Reds,  'quick  growers,  heavy  layers. 
Chix  17c  each  in  lots  of  60  to  500.  Black 
Minorcas,  18c  each.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  SnJth, 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

BARRED  ROCK,  White  Orpington,  hatching 
eggs,  now  $1.75  and  $3.50.  Breeding  Cocks. 
Cockerels,  Hens.  Pens.  R.  P.  Lutzi,  1217 
20th  Ave..  S.  F.  Yards  at  Los  Altos  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Prize  -  winning, 
heavy-laying  stock.  One  and  2-year-old  hens 
and  males.  $4.00  un.  Eggs.  $3.00  per  15.  R. 
W.  Stawetski,  R.  B,  San  Jose,  Cal 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS^sTurdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $3  00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps.  

— BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF"DUCKS,  BOUR^ 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona.  CalK. 
— 400  THREE- WEEKS-OLD  White- Leghorn 
Chicks  for  sale;  also  some  Browns.  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
—BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif. 


—for  Growing 

CHICKS 


During  the  period  of  growth 
the  chick  is  in  its  most  im- 
portant stage,  and  in  this 
time  is  molded  its  future, 
either  as  a  producer  or 
a  drone.  Healthy,  sturdy 
chicks  make  the  producers — > 
and  the  feeding  of  LACTEIN 
STIMULATES  the  organs, 
keeps  the  system  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  supplies  the 
LACTIC  ACID  in  just  the 
right  proportion  to  tonic  the 
growing  chick  and  also  fur- 
nish the  food  value  that 
means  so  much. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and 
get  LACTEIN,— and  after  you 
have  given  your  poultry  this 
diet  for  about  six  weeks, 
you'll  notice  the  beneficial  re- 
sults. And  you'll  never  be 
without  it. 


Start  now  with  this  sci- 
entific, pure  food  and 
tonic  for  poultry  and 
hogs.  It  is  yOur  best 
investment    for  profit. 


For  sale  by  all 
Poultry  Supply  Dealers 


Lactein  Co. 

MODESTO 
Main  Office  and  Factory 
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IS   THE   COUNTRY  CHURCH 
DECADENT? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — the 
country  church.  It  used  to  be  a  real 
community  farce;  now  it  is  a  prob 
lem — the  problem  in  the  church 
world.  For  twenty-five  years  at 
least,  it  has  been  a  problem  ever  grow- 
ing more  acute.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
writer  attended  a  big  conference  of 
church  workers  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
and  remembers  that  the  statement  was 
made  then  that  the  rural  church  was 
dying.  It  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing  ever  since.  Still  it  is  not  yet 
dead  all  over.  It  is  just  alive.  What's 
the  matter  with  it,  anyway?  We  be 
gan  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  try 
to  find  out,  but  the  diagnosis  isn't 
much  farther  along  now  than  it  was 
then  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  pro- 
nouncements of  religious  conferences 
like  the  one  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
institution  is  to  be  saved,  the  task  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  rural 
people  themselves.  City-trained  people 
haven't  seemed  to  get  very  far  with  a 
solution,  and  country  people  haven't 
tried  very  hard.  It  is  time  to  try.  Do 
we  want  it  to  drop  out  of  our  rural  life 
entirely?  Can  we  afford  that?  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  let  it  go  into  the 
realm  of  sacred  memories,  we  need  to 
bestir  outselves,  for  its  pulse  is  getting 
mighty  feeble. 

All  this  writer  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
set  some  of  you  thinking  by  calling 
attention  to  a  consideration  that,  while 
it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  country 
church  problem,  may  help  point  the 
way. 

Too  Many — Not  Enough. 

On  what  may  be  called  the  physical 
side,  one  thing  is  apparent.  Some 
communities  are  over-churched;  oth- 
ers are  not  churched  at  all.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  latter  condition,  more- 
over, will  often  reveal  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  direct  and  final  result  of  too 
much  church  in  a  former  period. 
Enough  religious  vitality  to  maintain 
vigorous  life  in  one  organism  was  di- 
vided among  three  or  six  bodies  with 
the  result  that  all  of  them  flinched 
finally  and  went  out. 

The  remedy  is  obvious  but  hard  to 
apply.  Religious  convictions  (often 
mostly  prejudices)  are  stubborn  things 
tenaciously  held.  Trivial  things  bob 
up  to  keep  apart  those  who  should 
pull  together.  History  reveals  the 
story  of  two  sects  kept  apart  for  years 
by  the  profound  religious  question  of 
buttons — just  plain  buttons.  One  fac- 
tion contended  that  buttons  on  clothes 
were  not  anathema  while  the  other 
side  strenuously  maintained  that  they 
were  and  that  strings  were  the  only 
godly  fastenings  for  the  garments  of 
the  saints.  Now  I  don't  suppose  it 
makes  a  bit  of  difference  to  the  Lord 
whether  a  man  uses  buttons  or  string, 
or  holds  up  his  overalls  with  an  eight- 
penny  nail;  still  there  are  communi- 
ties right  now  clingfng  like  grim 
death  to  two  church  organizations  that 
cannot  be  much  longer  maintained, 
because  one  insists  on  buttoning  the 
other  and  the  other  insists  on  string- 
ing the  one. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren  and  sisters, 
•we  have  got  to  put  away  these  childish 
things  and  get  together  in  a  commun- 
ity church — or  soon  be  absolutely 
•churchless. 

Two  Examples  of  Success.  . 

2  used  to  think  the  solution  of  the 
■problem  was  theological.  It  was  ar- 
gued by  "liberals"  that  men  in  the 
country  became  indifferent  to  the 
church,  as  city  men  were  supposed  to 
do,  because  the  theological  teaching  of 
the  pulpit  was  obsolete  and  made  no 
appeal  to  modern  men  who  did  some 
thinking  along  modern  scientific  lines. 
What  was  needed  was  a  fresh  inter- 
pretation of  Christian  principles,  a 
message  modernized  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions. Well,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  that,  but  two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  successful  country  churches 
do  not  bear  it  out. 

In  a  rural  community  in  Minnesota 
there  is  a  country  church  so  large,  so 
successful,  so  compelling  in  its  influ- 
ence that  it  has  attracted  national  at- 
tention, yet  the  teaching  of  its  pulpit 


Home  Circle  Department 


is  the  teaching  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"The  old-time  religion  is  good  enough" 
for  that  pulpit,  which  happens  to  be  a 
Methodist  one. 

In  Missouri  there  is  another  country 
church  that  also  has  attracted  wide 
interest,  because  of  its  vital  grip  on  a 
large  community  and  the  work  It  is 
doing  therein.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  priest  may  be  a  fine  the- 
ologian, but  seemingly  he  doesn't  work 
at  it  much.  He  just  leads  the  com- 
munity, and  the  church  is  a  commun- 
ity center.  He  is  a  farm  advisor, 
house-doctor,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, band  master  and  athletic  coach 
rolled  into  one.  His  sermon  is  more 
apt  to  deal  with  the  codlin  moth  than 
with  the  one  that  doth  corrupt- intang- 
ible things,  while  to  make  a  cow  give 
more  milk  than  she  did  last  year  is  a 
real  spiritual  achievement. 

The  Paradox  Explained. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  ultra- 
conservative  in  a  progressive  shell,  the 
other  radical  in  practice  behind  forms 
hoary  with  conservatism ;  both  of  them 
a  marked  success;  both  of  them  a 
power  for  good  in  rural  communities. 
Nor  is  their  success  due  the  person- 
ality of  the  leaders,  though  that  is  a 
factor.  Success  is  due  largely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  back  up  three 
leaders.  One  Minnesota  layman  gives 
the  real,  secret  -of  their  success  when 
he  says:  "We  meet  each  other  half 
way.  A  lot  of  us  don't  take  much 
stock  in  the  theology  preached,  but  we 
put  up  with  it  for  the  sake  of  the  reli- 
gion that  is  practiced — the  clean, 
wholesome,  community  purifying  in- 
fluence that  holds  our  young  people  to 
high  ideals  and  helps  to  sweeten  all 
our  life.  And  the  social  activities  of 
the  church  make  it  a  community  in- 
stitution we  are  all  glad  to  support." 

There  you  are!  The  buttons  and 
strings  have  been  forgotten  and  the 


spirit  of  co-operation  has  been  carried 
over  into  the  religious  field. 

Co-operation  Spiritualized. 

And  the  other  church  is  a  marked 
success  because,  ignoring  points  of  dif- 
ference, it  unites  the  whole  community 
in  a  common  service.  Men  of  many 
faiths  are  willing  to  stand  together  on 
a  Catholic  platform  because  the  planks 
thereof  are  dedicated  as  a  vantage 
point  from  which  to  tackle  the  vital 
problems  of  all  the  people.  They,  too, 
have  caught  the  idea  of  co-operation 
and  spiritualized  it. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  agree,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  salvation  of 
the  country  church,  if  it  can  be  saved, 
lies  along  the  lines  of  consolidation 
and  co-operation  though  the  following 
of  these  lines  may  mean  the  obscura- 
tion of  some  things  some  of  us  have 
clung  to  all  our  lives.  Will  we  be  big 
enough  for  the  task? 


HUM     AMI    NUT  SANDWICH 
BREAD. 


Two  cups  graham  flour;  %  cup 
corn  meal:  1%  cups  flour;  %  cup 
brown  sugar;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea- 
spoon soda;  2  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der; 2  cups  prunes,  cooked,  stoned 
and  chopped;  %  cup  chopped  wal- 
nuts; %  cup  molasses;  2  cups  of  sour 
or  buttermilk.  Sift  all  dry  ingredi- 
ents. Add  prunes  and  nuts,  molasses 
and  sour  milk;  mix  well;  pour  in  2 
greased  bread  pans  and  let  stand  15 
minutes  before  baking.  Have  a  mod- 
erate oven  and  bake  about  45  minutes. 


WASHING    niS    HANDS    OF  THE 
PNIYEBSE. 


As  not  being  interested  in  any  en- 
terprise bearing  my  name.  I  am  not 
to  be  held  liable  for  anything. — Rob- 
ert W.  A.  Meinung. 


Home  ! 


It  blesses  with  cheerfulness  or  depresses  with  unhappiness,  according  to 
what  is  within  it.  Constant  daily  association  with  cheerless,  dingy,  or  un- 
lovely things  will  warp  the  dispositions  of  every  one  of  the  family.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  allow  the  happiness  of  the  family  circle  to  be  clouded  by 
drudgery  and  the  lack  of  pleasant  things  to  live  with? 


A  successful  home  is  a  home  that  has 
been  well  planned.  Every  item  of  Fur- 
niture for  it  has  been  thought  Over  and 
discussed  by  aU  the  family.  It  grows  in 
beauty  and  comfort  because  of  wise  plan- 
ning. Its  charm  is  maintained  by  con- 
stant attention. 

Wise  planning  for  the  home  is  not  al- 
ways easy.    It  is  particularly  difficult  at 


times  for  those  far  removed  from  easy 
access  to  the  big  city  stores,  where  one 
gets  so  many  ideas.  For  this  reason 
Barker  Bros,  have  for  years  been  helping 
distant  home-makers  by  issuing  many 
Booklets.  Magazines  and  Catalogs  telling 
about  the  things  that  make  homes  better 
and  more  successful  and  everybody  more 
comfortable. 


They  are  all  FREE.  Just  write  as  a  note  saying, 
"Put  my  name  on   your  mailing  list."  Address 


734  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
California 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


CONSOLIDATING  NEWS. 


If  it  keeps  coming  at  the  present 

rate,  we  may  have  to  run  a  regular 

column  headed  as  above. 

A  while  ago  we  reported  that  Elk 
Grove  was  talking  consolidation  of 
grammar  schools.  Well,  an  election 
has  been  held  and  three  districts,  by 
a  vote  of  over  ten  to  one,  have  decided 
to  form  a  consolidated  school.  The  en- 
terprise is  to  be  pushed  through  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Elk  Grove  is  also  agitating  for  a 
new  union  high  school  plant,  and  there 
is  much  talk  of  attempting  to  locata 
both  schools  on  one  campus  with  a 
suitable  group  of  buildings.  Aside 
from  the  economy  thus  gained,  it  is 
urged  that  this  arrangement  will  give 
the  high  school  a  grip  on  the  lower 
schools  from  which  its  life  must  be 
drawn  that  nothing  else  could  give  it 

A  number  of  tax-payers  are  plead- 
ing earnestly  for  a  real  school  as  the 
main  thing,  with  buildings  as  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  —  another  evi- 
dence that  "the  world  do  move."  When 
men  think  of  schools  in  terms  of  flesh 
and  blood  rather  than  in  terms  of 
brick  and  concrete  they  will  be  quite 
apt  to  do  things  really  worth  while 
along  the  educational  line. 


MORE  CONSOLIDATION 
INTEREST. 


Now  it  has  broken  out  at  Locke- 
ford  in  San  Joaquin  county.  Five  dis- 
tricts there  have  been  exposed  and  a 
well-developed  case  is  apparent  in 
some  of  them. 

The  last  farm  bureau  center  meet- 
ing was  given  over  entirely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  consolidated  school 
idea.  With  the  aid  of  a  brass  band, 
an  orchestra,  refreshments  and  an 
outside  speaker,  those  farmers  cer- 
tainly did  register  interest. 

Just  one  objection  was  heard  from. 
That  was  by  proxy;  the  objector  him- 
self was  not  among  those  present.  It 
ran  to  the  effect  that  property  in  the 
districts  giving  up  "the  little  school- 
house  with  a  little  teacher  teaching 
little  things  to  little  children-'  would 
depreciate.  Guess  again,  brother! 
Worth-while  settlers  these  days  are 
looking  for  a  school — not  a  school- 
house,  and  an  auto  flying  through  the 
district,  carrying  children  to  the 
worth-while  school,  where  large  things 
are  taught  by  large  souls  in  a  way 
which  will  add  value  to  every  farm  in 
the  district.  If  you  don't  believe  It, 
ask  those  who  have  tried  it 


TWO  BACK  fARDS. 


Speaking  of  permanent  home  im- 
provements, isn't  it  more  a  matter  of 
inclination  than  of  money?  The  ques- 
tion is  prompted  by  two  back  yards 
seen  the  other  day  in  rapid  succession. 
One  belonged  to  a  man  who  could  have 
as  fine  a  yard  as  money  could  buy. 
But  that  back  yard!  The  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  You  know!  You 
have  seen  one  like  it— not  intending 
anything  personal. 

The  other  one?  Well,  that's  differ- 
ent. I  wanted  a  picture  of  it,  though 
no  picture  could  give  the  impression 
of  liominess,  neatness  and  restfulness. 
A  small  yard  it  was  with  a  cheap 
fence  supporting  roses.  A  neat  ce- 
ment walk  led  to  the  screened-in 
porch  of  a  modest  house,  while  an- 
other cement  walk  ran  to  the  tank 
house  in  one  corner  of  the  yard. 
There  was  a  lawn  right  up  to  the  back 
steps — a  clean,  green  lawn  with  not 
even  a  garbage  can  in  sight — just 
grass. 

One  fine  umbrella  tree  spread  grate- 
ful shade.  From  a  limb  of  the  tree 
hung  a  baby's  swing  and,  while  I 
looked,  a  young  mother  came  and 
placed  a  baby  in  the  swing  and  went 
away,  and  the  baby  kept  gurgling 
with  glee  there  in  the  shade,  swinging 
above  the  clean,  green  grass. 

It  didn't  cost  much— that  back  yard. 

"Don't  kill  your  wife  with  hard 
work    Use    electrical  appliances."— 

Adv. 

Shocking! 


Keep  baby's  milk  in  a  cool  and  san- 
itary place. 
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BY  THE  LITTLE  FRENCH  GATE. 


When  twilight  falls, 
I  can  see  her  yet, 

Standing  wistfully  at  the  little  French 
gate, 

Shading  her  eyes  against  the  setting 
sun, 

And  looking  far,  far  away, 
As  if  she  could  see  her  poilu  there — 
Brave  and  true- 
Just  as  she  had  always  pictured  him. 
And  then,  when  evening  shadows  fell, 
And  the  landscape  melted  into  night, 
With  a  sigh  she  would  leave  her 

Lover's  Lookout 
And  rest  Inside  by  the  old  fireplace 
To  dream  of  him. 

Does  she  yet,  I  wonder, 
Stand  wistfully  at  the  little  French 
gate, 

Shading  eyes  that  look  for  him  in  vain  ? 
Or  is  that  he, 

Walking   with    a   youthful  buoyant 

stride 
From  yonder  field, 

Eager  to  be  with  her — his  day's  work 
done — 

Inside  before  the  old  fireplace 
Where  together  they  can  dream  the 
hours  away! 

—Howard  J.  Green. 


CANNING  WITHOUT  SUGAR. 


All  fruit  which  is  agreeable  to  eat 
fresh  without  sugar  is  also  agreeable 
to  eat  when  canned  without  sugar. 
This  applies  to  most  fruits  when  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe. 

We  do  not  eat  a  peach  or  an  apricot 
with  pleasure  until  it  is  perfectly  ripe, 
juicy  and  sweet.  If  canned  when  it 
reaches  this  condition,  it  is  excellent 
without  sugar  and  much  superior  to 
imperfectly  ripe  fruit  canned  with  any 
amount  of  sugar.  By  allowing  the 
fruit  to  become  dead  ripe  before  can- 
ning, it  gains  in  flavor,  texture  and 
sweetness.  .  Sugar  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary.for  its  preservation.  It  will 
keep  equally  well  without. 

When  it  is  possible  to  take  the  fruit 
directly  from  the  tree  to  the  kitchen, 
as  in  many  cases  of  home  canning,  it 
can  be  used  with  great  advantage  even 
in  normal  times. 

A  few  fruits,  such  as  free-stone 
peaches,  are  best  canned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvesting.  Most  fruits, 
such  as  apricots,  pears,  apples  and 
berries,  improve  in  flavor,  texture  and 
sweetness  if  stored  a  day  or  two  in  a 
moderately  cool,  dry  place  before  can- 
ning. 

When  fruit  is  canned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  is  surrounded  in  the  can  with  a 
liquid  consisting  of  water,  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  the  fruit.  To  can  with- 
out sugar,  sort  the  fruit,  peel,  pit  and 
prepare  as  for  ordinary  canning.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  pot  on,  the  stove 
with  a  little  water  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing. The  amount  of  water  added  will 
vary  with  the  fruit  to  be  canned,  firm 
fruits  requiring  more  than  berries  or 
soft  fruits.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  stir- 
ring occasionally  to  prevent  sticking 
and  scorching.  Allow  to  simmer  until 
the  fruit  has  exuded  sufficient  juice 
to  cover  it.  For  berries  and  very  soft 
fruits,  the  time  of  boiling  will  be  about 
three  to  five  mfnutes,  and  £or  firm 
fruits  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  While 
the  fruit  is  being  prepared,  heat  jars, 
rubbers  and  covers  in  boiling  water. 
A  large  dishpan  is  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  Ladle  the  hot  fruit  through 
a  funnel  into  the  hot  jars  and  add 
enough  of  the  hot  juice  to  cover  the 
fruit  and  to  fill  the  jars  completely. 
Any  juice  that  is  left  over  may  be 
used  with  the  next  lot  of  fresh  fruit 
instead  of  water.  Place  the  rubbers 
and  caps  on  the  jars  in  position,  but 
do  not  screw  or  clamp  down  tight. 
Leave  the  caps  on  the  jars  loose 
enough  for  the  escape  of  steam  dur- 
ing the  sterilization  process.  Place 
the  jars  on  a  false  wooden  or  wire 
screen  bottom  in  a  wash  boiler  con- 
taining enough  water  to  rise  about 
one-half  or  two-thirds  the  height  of 
the  jars.  Place  the  lid  on  the  boiler 
and  heat  the  water  to  boiling.  After 
the  water  boils,  continue  the  heating 
for  twenty,  minutes  for  most  fruits. 

Pears,  apricots  and  clingstone 
peaches  require  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  unless  very  ripe.  Remove  the 
jars  and  tighten  the  caps  while  the 
fruit  is  still  boiling  hot.  Wax-top 
cans  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  if 


the  wax  is  not  applied  until  the  cans 
are  taken  from  the  boiler  after  ster- 
ilization. This  is  what  is  usually 
called  the  "hot  pack"  method. 

Sugar  substitutes  on  the  table  are 
largely  honey  and  syrups.  Dried 
fruits,  as  raisins  and  prunes,  when 
cooked  with  cereal  or  rice,  often  make 
sugar  unnecessary. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ONLY. 


I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to 
the  farm  boys  and  farm  girls,  and  the 
older  people  need  not  bother  to  read 
it  at  all.  Now,  you  and  I  know  that 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  agricultural  activity  in  the  United 
States  today.  I  believe  it  is  important, 
because  it  has  such  large  possibilities. 
We  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to 
improve  farming  and  farm  life  will  be 
out  of  the  game  when  you  boys  and 
girls  are  just  reaching  the  prime  of 
life.  You  have  the  advantage  of  us, 
because  you  are  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  agriculture  and  home- 
making  while  you  are  still  young 


enough  to  learn  to  the  best  advantage 
and  to  apply  in  a  practical  way  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  throughout 
your  whole  lives. 

Even  as  boys  and  girls  you  are  ac- 
complishing more  good  than  can  be 
measured.  The  good  that  you  will  be 
able  to  do  will  increase  as  .you  grow 
older,  and,  when  you  become  full-, 
grown  men*  and  women,  you  can 
supply  for  the  agricultural  forces  of 
this  Nation  a  leadership  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known  before. 

I  congratulate  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  members.  And  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  favor  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  members  of  the  clubs.  We 
are  trying — the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  a  great  many  other 
people — to  make  the  farms  of  this 
country  more  profitable  and  home  life 
on  the  farm  more  pleasant.  I  wish  the 
rest  of  you  boys  and  girls  would  join 
with  those  who  are  already  members 
of  the  club  and  help  us  in  accomplish- 
ing this  great  service  for  our  common 
country.  It  is  a  patriotic  thing  to  do; 
and  it  is  a  service  that  cannot  be  ren- 
dered by  anybody  except  you  boys  and 


girls. 

The  year  1920  should  be  the  biggest 
year  in  the  history  of  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work — and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be.  The  country  is  facing  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  because  so  many  men 
have  left  the  farms  to  work  in  the  city. 
The  good  work  that  the  club  boys  and 
girls  can  do  will  help  to  overcome  that 
handicap — and  the  club  boys  and  girls 
will  do  that  kind  of  work  this -year.  It 
may  hearten  you  to  know  that  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture look  upon  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  much  as  Caesar  must  have 
looked  upon  the  Tenth  Legion  or  Na- 
poleon upon  the  Old  Guard.  The 
old  forces  may  fail,  but  we  know  that 
we  can  rely  on  you. 

I  might  not  be  willing  to  see  you  un- 
dertake such  serious  service  if  I  did 
not  know  that,  while  you  work  hard, 
you  play  joyously  together.  I  am  sure 
that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  clubs 
have  "better  times  than  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  not  in  the  clubs,  and 
that  is  an  additional  compensation  to 
you  for  the  hard  work  you  do  in  the 
club  work- — By  E.  T.  Meredith,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 


Note  How  Essex  Trebles 
Motor  Power 


The  swing  of  interest  to  light  cars,  led  by 
champions  of  the  Essex,  calls  for  particular 
caution.  , 

Some  may  think  of  Essex  only  as  one  of  a 
finer  type,  marking  a  general  advance  in 
standards  throughout  the  light  car  field. 

But  the  facts  quickly  expose  that  mistake. 
The  Essex  Motor  is  patented.  No  larger  than 
standard  motors  that  yield  but  18  H.  P.  at 
utmost,  the  Essex  delivers  55  H.  P.  And 
Essex  performance,  so  enthusiastically 
admired  by  all  motordom  is  the  product  of 
that  exclusive  invention. 

Essex  has  set  the  greatest  official  endurance 
record  of  3037  miles  in  50  hours.  It  has  never 


been  equalled  by  any  car,  regardless  of  size 
or  price.  And  Essex  made  the  world's  24- 
hour  road  record  of  1061  miles. 

All  Results  of 

It*  Patented  Motor 

For  cars  of  its  piston  displacement  it  has 
set  every  official  record  from  1  to  50  hours. 
And  in  its  first  year  it  set  a  selling  record 
never  equalled  in  motor  history. 

It  creates  a  new  standard  of  light  car 
capacity  in  a  totally  new  type.  And  it  cannot, 
be  copied.  Do  not  forget  that.  You  can  get 
the  abilities  for  which  these  records  stand, 
only  in  the  Essex. 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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:GH-cost-o'-living  has  little  terror 
for  those  wise  housewives  who  appre- 
ciate the  deliciousness  and  food-value  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate.  They 
find  it  "rounds  out"- a  meal  that,  with 
any  other  beverage,  might  seem  a  bit 
scanty.  For  it  provides  real  nourish- 
ment— both  as  a  food  and  as  a  beverage. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vz  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(Fj) 


HOUSE  FRESHENING. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


EXTERMINATION 

-IT  SOLVED  BY 

KELLOGG? 
ANT  PASTE 

-Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists  Z5<L 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


Why  spend  dol- 
lars for  repairs 
when  rents  will 
do?    Write  for 
this  free  Booklet 
and  learn  how. 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
35c  in  6-oz.cans.  60c  in  Hi.  can 
at  Hardware  ami  Auto  Supply 
itores.    Will  save  you  money. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
56  Sacramento  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  N°l 

For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


illll  rv;,;.;A 


Awarded   first  prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  particulars  and  price* 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfra 
Martinez,  Cal. 


FLY  KILLER PL 


ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean.ornamcntal,  con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.   Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  sou 
or    injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
SoM  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepa'd,  $1.25. 
Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dealers 
In 

r.\r*.R 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  tt  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Make   MrFall  Co..      Portland,  Ore, 


The  minimum  wage  for  women  in 
the  canning  industry  has  been  fixed 
at  $16  a  week  by  the  California  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission. 


House-cleaning  of  today  is  some- 
what different  than  house-cleaning 
before  the  war,  in  that  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  discard  things  quite 
as  readily,  owing  to  the  tiigh  prices. 
Curtains  must  be  carefully  washed 
and  rugs  and  carpets  mended  with 
care.  If  furniture  has  grown  dull 
from  hard  usage,  it  must  be  freshened 
to  make  it  last  a  while  longer.  A 
good  furniture  polish  does  wonders 
on  good  wood,  and  if  the  wood  is  not 
too  good  to  cover,  the  fad  for  painted 
furniture  makes  it  possible  to  Im- 
prove wonderfully  the  appearance  of 
shabby  furniture. 

Some  of  this  painted  furniture  is 
decorated  in  colors  and  designs,  and 
the  background  may  be  white,  yellow, 
dull  blue,  or  even  black.  The  results 
are  more  satisfactory  if  a  varnish  re- 
mover is  first  used,  so  the  paint  will 
not  chip  off. 

Perhaps  work  done  at  home  might 
not  irjmpare  favorably  with  profes- 
sional's work,  but  if  carefully  done,  it 
makes  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Breakfast  sets  of  pine  tables  and 
plain  chairs  are  most  effective  if 
painted  a  dark  background  and  gay 
designs. 


PLACE    FOR  CLEANING 
MATERIALS. 


A  cleaning  closet  is  a  necessity  in 
every  house — all  modern  houses  pro- 
vide places  for  silver,  dishes,  linens, 
and  groceries,  but  many  of  them  have 
no  place  for  the  broom,  dustpan,  mop» 
stick,  or  other  cleaning  materials.  Too 
often  these  articles  are  left  to  clutter 
up  a  kitchen  or  decorate  a  back  porch. 
They  are  unsightly  and  should  never 
be  left  uncovered  in  a  room  in  which 
food  is  prepared. 

A  cleaning  closet  may  be  built  in 
the  back  porch,  in  a  back  hall,  or  in 
the  corner  of  a  kitchen  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. It  should  provide  room  for 
all  cleaning  materials,  a  shelf  for 
bottles  and  cans  and  floor  room  for 
pails  and  vacuum  cleaner.  If  possible, 
it  should  have  ventilation. 


THE    0VERHEATK1)  ELECTRIC 
EBON. 

One  of  the  growing  causes  of  house- 
hold fires  is  the  electric  flat-iron.  In 
the  last  few  years  its  use  has  become 
quite  common  and  many  fires  have 
been  credited  to  the  careless  handling 
of  the  same. 

A  properly  designed  metal  stand  is 
some  protection,  but  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  know  that  the  current  has  been 
turned  off.  A  pilot  light  that  will 
glow  whenever  the  current  is  flowing 
through  the  iron  is  a  warning. 

There  is  a  new  electric  iron  on  the 
market  that  automatically  disconnects 
itself  from  the  current  when  a  cer- 
tain temperature  is  reached.  This 
would  make  fires  from  an  overheated 
iron  an  impossibility. 


WATER  OUTSIDE  THE  HOUSE. 


To  argue  for  water  facilities  out- 
side the  house  when  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  average  farm  home  is  a 
water  system  indoors  may  appear 
strange.  There  are,  however,  many 
farm  homes  that  have  water  facilities 
indoors,  but  not  where  it  would  be 
found  convenient  and  serviceable  to 
have  a  water  faucet  or  a  sink  on  the 
back  porch  or  in  the  adjoining  store 
room.  If  there  is  hot  and  cold  water 
room.  If  there  is  hoi  and  <  old  water  in 
the  bouse  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lead 
them  both  to  the  outside,  where  they 
would  be  convenient  for  various  uses, 
such  as  washing  up  for  meals  in  the 
summer  time,  or  filling  the  pans  or 
mixing  the  mashes  for  the  poultry. 


KEEPING  II ART  OFF  THE  FLOOR. 


In  all  the  large  furniture  stores 
one  can  purchase  Kiddie  Koops  for  a 
small  child  that  are  both  a  bed  and 
a  pen  for  playing.  But  one  can  make 
a  good-sized  dry-goods  box  answer  the 
purpose,  by  putting  casters  on  each 
corner,  then  line  with  cretonne  or  an 
old  blanket  or  comforter.  Fold  an 
extra  blanket  to  use  under  the  baby 
when  it  naps  and  it  will  be  safe  and 


warm.  When  the  child  grows  older 
it  can  have  its  playthings  and  amuse 
itself.  This  box  can  be  rolled  from 
room  to  room,  and  in  the  warm 
weather,  rolled  onto  the  porch  and 
covered  with  a  mosquito  netting. 


REMEDY   FOB  ANTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  weeks  ago 
some  one  wanted  to  know  what  would 
dispose  of  ants  in  the  cooler,  but 
nothing  poisonous  wanted. 

If  she  will  set  of  glass  of  thin 
sirup  (just  sugar  and  water  boiled  a 
little)  in  the  cooler  the  ants  will  go 
into  it  and  stay.  When  they  get  pretty 
thick  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sirup 
dip  them  out  into  the  stove  and  burn 
them.  Put  the  glass  back  in  the 
cooler  and  catch  more.  Eventually 
they  all  get  caught  from  that  nest 
Of  course,  nothing  more  attractive  to 
the  ants  must  be  left  there  until  the 
job  is  finished. — M.  D.  W. 


TOO  GOOD. 


"Well,  Dinah.  I  hear  you  are  mar 

ried." 

"Yassum,"  said  the  former  cook, 
"I'se  done  got  me  a  man  now." 

"Is  he  a  good  provider?" 

"Yassum.  He's  a  mighty  good  per- 
vider,  but  I's  powerful  skeered  he's 
gwine  ter  git  kotched  at  it." 


"Why  did  our  forefathers  fix  it  so 
that  a  congressman  is  elected  for  only 
two  years?    Seems  a  short  term." 

"Yes;  but  the  wise  old  owls  prob- 
ably figured  that  the  average  con- 
gressman could  tell  all  he  knew  in 
that  length  of  time." — Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


Hires 
Household  Extract 

will  make  home-made  rootbeer 
easily  and  economically.  Get  a  25c 
bottle  from  your  grocer.  A  cake  of 
yeast  and  some  sugar  —  that's  all. 

One  bottle  makes  80  glasses 


Hires  Household  Extract  contains 
the  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs 
and  berries.  It  makes  rootbeer  as 
pure  as  it  is  sparkling  and  delicious. 

With  our  special  airtight  patent  bottle 
stoppers  you  can  keep  the 
snap  and  sparkle  in  your 
home-made  rootbeer 
until  ready  to 
serve.  Your 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sure 
you  get  this 
package.  It  brings 
you     the  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY- 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


300  CandlePower 


Mas!  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  know n 
Sale   -  Durable  —  Clean 

USED  by  thousands  and  without 
question  the'nnestkunp  for  home  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.   No  alcohol  torch  needed, 

ig  (pieman 
Quick-Lite 

Gives  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  800  candle  power 
—20 oil  lamps  are  not  so 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.    No  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.   Idadn  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.   Will  last  a  li  1  e time. 

lf.,000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing  Plants.    If  yours  can't 
supply  you  writa  Dearest 
bouse. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  8e>.  I"  a.  8*» 
Loe  Angeles 
Cs>Uf- 
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Electricity  for  Farms 


WILLYS  LIGHT  gives  all-around  service. 
Its  dependable  power  is  ample  for  lights, 
machinery  and  household  appliances. 

Its  famous  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  engine 
is  quiet,  durable,  economical  and  free  from  care. 


It  is  air-cooled,  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate  and  cranks  and  stops  itself. 

Further  assurance  of  exceptional  service  is 
found  in  the  special  Willys  Light  batteries  and 
fifty  other  advantages. 


Desirable  Territory  for  Dealers  Available 
WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION,  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION, TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

District  Offices  in  Spokane,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Dallas,  Atlanta 


★  The Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve  Engine 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco.  June  2.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

Local  quotations  for  wheat  under  open  mar- 
ket conditions  have  not  yet  been  established. 
The  trade  is  willing  to  let  the  market  develop 
in  the  East  before  dealing  to  any  extent  in  the 
grain  here.  During  the  past  week  a  portion  of 
a  car  of  wheat  sold  here  at  $4.90.  But  this 
is  said  to  have  been  not  No.  1  milling  and 
can  hardly  be  used  as  a  market  quotation. 
BARLEY. 

While  freight  conditions  are  reported  to  be 
showing  much  improvement,  little  barley  has 
made  its  appearance  here  and  quotations  are 
nominally  unchanged.  It  is  reported  that  some 
new  barley  has  been  sold  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  at  $3.00. 

Feed   93.40  ®  3.50 

Shipping    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  unchanged  with  scarcely  any  of  the 
grain  moving,  except,  in  lots  of  two  or  three 
sacks  at  a  time. 

Red  Peed,  ctl  93.50®  3.60 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Re  cleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  .Nominal 

cor?;. 

Corn  developed  more  strength  and  this 
week's  sales  included  some  Egyptian  white. 
So  much  live  poultry  is  being  held  by  commis- 
sion men  that  a  brisker  market  developed  for 
corn  for  mixed  poultry  feed. 
Egyptian,  white   $4.75®4.90 

do.    brown   53.65(8  3.80 

California   $3.80  ©  3.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were  749 
tons,  compared  with  445  tons  the  previous 
week.  While  there  has  been  considerable  of 
the  new  crop  baled,  but  little  of  it  has  been 
moved  to  date  with  the  exception  of  alfalfa, 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  good  demand. 
The  car  situation  continues  to  be  bad  and  the 
railroad  authorities  state  that  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come worse. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35.00®  38.00 
No.  3  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32.00  ©35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  937.00®40.00 

Wild   Oat  Hay  ,  Nominal 

Barley  Hay    Nominal 

Alfalfa.  New  930.00  ©36 .00 

Stock  Hay   $29.00  (832 .00 

Barley  Straw,  bale   70c  ©  91 .00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  corn 
prices,  no  changes  were  made  on  cracked  corn 
this  week.    The  rest  of  the  market  was  firm. 

Rolled  Barley   $73.00 ©74 .00 

Rolled  Oats   i  $73.00  ©74 .00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00  ©  50.00 

Cracked  Corn  $82.00  ©83.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

(Wholesale   price*  made   by  commission 
houses. ) 

Old  potatoes  are  getting  very  scarce.  Ore- 
gon is  entirely  out  of  potatoes  and  is  now 
drawing  on  California.  As  a  copsequence  all 
potatoes  were  advanced  in  quotations  this 
week,  including  new  potatoes.  Besides  the 
new  Rivers,  which  have  been  coming  in,  the 
Early  Rose  from  the  river  began  to  arrive  this 
week.  The  onion  market  is  showing  some 
weakness. 

Pvas,  Bay,  lb  2®  4c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  7®  10c 

,  do.    green,  lb  7®  10c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.5061.76 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.50®  1.75 

Cucumbers,  English,  doz  $1.25®  1.50 

do.    Hothouse,  box  of  30  ...  .$1.50©  1.75 

Spinach,  lb.   6c 

Asparagus,  lb  3®  10c 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  box  30  lbs.  91.50«2.00 
Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs  91.50@2.00 

Summer  Squash   $1.25®  1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes,  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt.  $9.50(510.00 

do,    Idaho  Gem,  cwt  99.00 ©9.50 

do.    New  Garnets,  cwt  $8.00© 8.50 

■    do.    New  River,  cwt  $7.50 ©8.25 

do.    River  Rose   $7.50 

Onions,  Brown,  sack  $0.50 

do.    Bermudas,  wax,  50  lbs   $1.25 

do.    Red,  sack   $1.25®  1.50 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  91. 50®  1.75 

,  Garlic,  lb  25c 

do,    new,  lb  10  ©15c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.     Buying  prices  made 
on  sample. ) 

Beans  are  quiet  this  week,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  large  whites  they  continued  to  de- 
velop great  strength.  The  Southern  Lima 
Bean  Association  has  settled  down  on  a  $12 
prise  with  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent  in  beans. 
This  makes  the  price  in  the  south  $10.72.  The 
San  Francisco  price  remains  unchanged.  There 
are  reports  that  the  southern  association  may 
abandon  the  bonus  altogether.  Such  action 
would  naturally  change  the  San  Francisco 
price. 

Bayos   $11.75©  12.50 

Blackeyes  $  8.50®  8.75 

Cranberry   $  6.50®  6.90 

Pinks   9  0.60®  6.75 

Red  Mexican  $  9.00©  9.25 

Garbauzoes    9  9£0@  9.75 

Large  Whites   9  6.40©  6.00 

Small   Whites   .•  9  6.25®  6.40 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices,  South   $10.72 

do,    Baby,  Ass'n  prices.  South.  $10.72 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices  $10.00®  11.25 

do    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $10.90®  11.25 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

There  has  been  an  influx  of  poultry  in  this 
market,  especially  of  hens.  This  glut  has  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  market  for  really 
good  stock,  and  lower  prices  may  be  expected 
if  the  rush  of  poultry  to  this  market  con- 
tinues. 

Broilers.  1  lb.  and  under   28  ©30c 

do.    l'«  to  l'i  lbs  28  ©34c 

do,    over  1%  lbs  34  ©36c 

Friers  45  ©48c 

Hens,  mixed  color   35®  36c 

do.    Leghorns   25  ©  29c 

Roosters,  .young   42@45e 

do.    old  18®  19c 

Ducks,  young   25® 30c 

Geese   32®33c 

Squabs   65c 

Jack  Rabbits.,  doz.  .  . .-.  $1.60®3.50 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Compiled  from  Independent  Sources. 


BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  butter  market  was  even  more  inactive 
than  during  the  previous  week,  with  practically 
no  trading  except  to  meet  local  requirements. 
Prices  dropped  a  half-cent  at  the  start  from 
last  week's  close  and  -maintained  this  price 
until  today,  when  another  half-cent  was  lopped 
off.  At  present  quotations  extra  butter  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  since  April  18  of  last  year 
when  it  registered  only  a  half-cent  lower.  Re- 
ceipts were  somewhat  lower  towards  the  dose 
and  the  movement  towards  storage  continues 
heavy. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  51      51      51      ..      51  50% 

Prime  lsts  50  50  50  50  49% 
  EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Extra  eggs  showed  considerable  strength 
throughout  the  week  and  closed  2%  cents 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  Other  descriptions  of 
eggs  showed  strength  in  sympathy,  but  their 
advances  in  prices  were  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  At  their  present  price  extras  are  ap- 
proaching the  high  point  for  the  past  three 
months 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   40      40%  41      ..      42  43 

Firsts    37%  37%  37%   ..      37%  38 

Ex.  pullets  34      34%  34%   .  .      35%  35% 
Undersized   28%  28%  28%   ..      29%  29% 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  cheese  market  is  inactive.  California 
Y.  A.  fancy  sank  to  the  level  of  the  California 
fancy  flats,  but  otherwise  there  were  no 
changes. 

California  Flats,  fancy   25c 

do.    Firsts   21  %c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   25c 

Y.  A..  Firsts  Nominal 

Oregon  Triplets  29e 

do,    Y.  A  29  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

Oregon  Newtown  pippins  are  getting 
scarcer  and  were  advanced  50  cents  a  box  this 
week.  The  fresh  fruit  market  is  not  lively 
yet.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  not.  yet  attract- 
ive to  the  average  buyer,  and  .probably  will 
not  sell  freely  for  another  week  or  two. 
Cantaloupes  are  not  first-class  and  are  expen- 
sive, but  cherries  are  gaining  considerable 
popularity  and  are  probably  the  best  sellers 
of  the  list.  Strawberries  are  only  fair  and 
the  price  is  too  high  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  to  buy  them. 


Apples.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  94.00 

do.  Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  ..$3.00 ©3.25 
do.    Winesap  94.25 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  10  (S)  13c 

do.    box   92 .00  ©2. 25 

Apricots,  lb  .'  10©12%c 

Peaches.  4  baskets  <  91.50*? 2.00 

Strawberries,  6  12-oz.  boxes   85  ©1.00 

do,    6  8-oz.  boxes,  drawer   50®  75c 

Blackberries,  crate,  15  boxes   Nominal 

Raspberries,  crate,  drawer   91.2561.50 

Gooseberries,  lb  5  ©10c 

Cantaloupes.  Standard   96.00 ©8.00 

do.    Ponies   93.00® 5.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commisison  men.) 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  quiet,  with  only 
a  fair  demand.    There  were  comparatively  few 
arrivals  on  the  market  this  week. 
Lemons,  fancy;  box  94.50  0  5.00 

do.    choice,  box  $3  50©4.00 

do.    Standard,  box   92  60«3  00 

Oranges.  Navels,  "box  95.25  ©6.75 

Valencias   $4.50(5)5.50 

Grant  fruit.  Calif.,  box  92  76  © 3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Some  of  the  growers  are  Baid  to  be  getting 
anxious  over  the  refusal  of  buyers  to  at- 
tempt to  name  any  prices  for  the  1920  dried 
fruit  crop.  The  buyers,  however,  are  holding 
off  and  declare  that  as  long  as  the  growers 
are  demanding  the  same  or  higher  than  last 
year's  prices  they  will  not  enter  the  market. 
This  deadlock  may  be  broken  at  any  time, 
but  at  present  there  is  nothing  that  can  ap- 
proach a  market  quotation  on  the  growing 
crops.  We  quote  a  1920  raisin  price  made  by 
a  single  dealer,  but  It  is  stated  that  buyers 
in  general  are  paying  no  attention  to  this 
figure. 

Raisins,  1920   18%®  20c 

Prunes — 40-608,  1919   17®  18c 

do.    50-608   14c 

do.    60-708    12c 

do,    70-80s   •  11c 

do.    80-90a   10 %o 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  to  show  increased  strength 
as  sugar  goes  higher.  New  orange  blossom 
honey  is  expected  to  be  on  the  market  in  a 
week  or  two. 

Water  White  20  ©21c 

Light  Amber   :  lii'.i  is.- 

Amber   14  ©  16c 

RICE. 

The  market  for  rice  continues  to  develop 
weakness,  reflected  in  lowering  prices.  Fancy 
California  Japan  now  sells  at  $10.15  and  choice 
at  $9.90. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  2,  192Q. 
CATTLE — The  past  has  been  a  phlegmatic 
week  in  the  local  cattle  market.  Poor  range 
and  high  feed  prices  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
to  the  block  all  but  desirable  breeding  stock 
Packers  are  not  keen  to  buy  any  but  prime 
offerings,  but  prices  are  maintained. 
Steers.  No.  1.  1000®1200  lbs.     9  @10%o 

do,    No.  1  1200@1400    8%@  9%c 

do    2nd  quality    7     @  9C 

do.    thin    a     @  7C 

Cows  and  heifers.  No.  1    7%  ®  8c 

do    2nd  quality    6     @  7c 

do    thin    3     ft  4C 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    4    ®  4%c 

d.°-    3     @  S%c 

n  do-     «h"?    3     ©  3%c 

Calves,  lightweight   10  @llc 

do.    medium    8     @  9c 

do    heavy    7     lb  8c 

SHEEP — The  volume  of  receipts  of  mutton 
sheep  to  this  market  has  forced  down  quota- 
tions from  %  cent  to  one  cent.  The  outlook 
is  for  a  still  further  fall.  The  contraction  of 
the  Eastern  outlet,  owing  to  the  arrival  there 
of  several  cargoes  of  frozen  stock  has  affected 
the  local  market. 

Lambs,  milk   10  ®10%c 

do.    yearling    8%®  9c 

Sheep,    wethers    g     @  8%c 

d°-    e«'<"s    6%®  7c 

HOGS — The  warm  weather  is  slowing  up  the 
demand  for  pork  products  by  the  consuming 
public,  and  in  the  face  of  a  fairly  uniform 
run  of  supplies  prices  have  sagged  a  fraction 
of  a  cent.  We  quote  from  the  two  leading 
local  packers. 

Western  Meat  Co.: 

Hogs,  hard,  fat,  grain-fed,  109-150  lbs.  14  %c 

do.     150-225    lbs   15  £c 

do.    225-300  lbs   "  15L?- 

do.     300-400  lbs  ,  .14140 

Moran   &  Company: 

Hard  grain-fed  top-packer,  100-150  lbs.  15c 

do.    150-225    iqc 

do,    225-300  lbs   15,, 

do.    300-400  lbs   "  '  14tic 

do,      75-100  lbs  '.'l3%c 

Special  Citrus 


Los  Angeles,  June  1.  1920. 

CATTLE— There  are  no  noticeable  changes 
to  report  in  this  market  since  a  week  ago.  so 
far  as  price  is  concerned.  The  market  is  dull 
and  weak  today:  plenty  of  cattle  is  being 
offered,  but  killers  are  buying  sparingly. 
Beef  steers.  1000®1100  lbs.  .  .$9.00©  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   98.50  ®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  97.60  ®  8.00 

Canners   94.50®5.00 

HOGS — Hogs  are  hardly  as  firm  today. 
Hot  weather  is  hurting  the  market  for  fresh 
pork  and  there  is  very  little  buying  from 
among  killers.  The  demand  is  slowing  up 
considerably.  All  prices  the  same  as  given 
last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g.  275®350  lbs.  912.00ffll2.50 
Heavy  averag'g.  225@275  lbs.  $14.00©14.50 
Light   915.00@16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  is .  meeting  with  fair 
demand.  Prices  are  steady  and  the  same  as 
.quoted  last  week,  when  a  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket was  announced.    Receipts  are  fair. 

Prime  wethers   96.00(5)  8.00 

Yearlings   $6.70®  7.00 

Prime  ewes   98.00  ®  9.00 

Lambs  912.00  ©13.00 

Spring  lambs  912.00  ©13.00 


Portland,  Jnne  2.  1920. 

CATTLE — Lower:  receipts.  2026.  Grain 
and  pulp-fed  steers,  912.25®  12.75;  choice 
grass.  $11.50®  12:  good  to  choice.  $11® 
11.50:  medium  to  good,  $10@11;  fair  to  good, 
99  ©  10 ;  common  to  fair,  98  ®  9 ;  choice  cows 
and  heifers.  910  ©10.50;  good  to  choice.  99® 
10;  medium  to  good,  98 ©9;  fair  to  medium, 
$7(5)8;  canners,  $5©6;  bulls.  $6 ©8.60:  prime 
light  calves.  912®  16;  medium,  98®  11; 
heavy,  $6®8.50. 

HOGS — Higher;  receipts.  1007.  Prime 
mixed,  914.75®16.10;  medium,  914.25© 
14.76;  smooth  heavy,  $11©  13:  rough,  $10© 
11:  pigs.  $11  ©13. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  1691.  Lambs. 
$13®  13.50:  culls.  99  ©10;  ewes.  93  ©8.50; 
yearlings,  98©10;  wethers,  $7 ©9. 


Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  June  2",  1920. 
The  marketing  of  the  Valencia  crop  is  now 
under  full  headway,  the  Navel  season  having 
closed.  Late  shipments  of  Navels  which  got 
through  the  railway  blockade  with  little  or  no 
delay,  arriving  at  terminal  markets  in  good 
condition,  found  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 
Quotations  on  Valencias  now  under  way  are 
$3.50  to  $4.25  f.  o.  b.  California  shipping 
points.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop 
of  Valencias  will  total  about  9.000  carloads, 
as  compared  with  15.467  last  year — less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  For  this  reduced  output 
there  promises  to  be  a  good  market — barring 
an  oversupply  of  orange  imports  from  South- 


ern Europe.  The  money  exchange  rate  is 
about  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Italian  exporter — 
a  strong  temptation  to  deluge  the  American 
market  with  summer  oranges. 

The  lemon  market  is  very  quiet,  and  no 
marked  change  is  anticipated  until  the  ad- 
vent of  hot  weather  stimulates  new  demand. 
For  fancy  fruit  quotations  run  from  93  to 
$4  per  box  f.  o.  b.  It  is  reported  that  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  boxes  of  foreign  lemons 
are  now  available,   with  more  on  the  way. 

Total  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  to  date  for 
this  season  are  as  follows:  Oranges,  25,178 

carloads;  lemons,  4,492  carloads. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  June  1.  1920 
BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  continue  to  be  heavy  and 
demand  is  holding  up  satisfactorily  though 
not  as  gtrong  as  a  while  back.  The  tone  of 
this  market,  while  good  today,  inclines  to  be 
a  little  weaker.  There  has  been  no  change  Id 
prices  in  this  market  this  week  Ending  today 
receipts  for  the  week  were  261.700  lbs! 
Prices  we  quote  are  those  paid  the  producer. 

Fresh,  California  a.xtra  creamery   54c 

do.    prime  first.  50^ 

do,  first   

EGGS. 

The  egg  mantel  today  Is  down  all  along  the 
line.  This  condition  was  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  the  Eastern  markets  and  in  sympathy 
with  Eastern  di  alers.  The  demand  locally  te 
good  at  these  quotations.  Receipt!)  are  good 
but  a  little  under  last  week,  and  for  the  week 
they^were  2,026 -cases.  We  quote  prices  paid 
to  tire  producer. 

Fresh  ranch  extras   4«e 

do,    case  count   41^ 

do,    Pullete    388. 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  all  last  wed  was  dull. 
Friers  and  hens  show  a  decline,  as  do  dark*. 
Receipts  in  excess  of  the  local  requirements, 
especially  of  young  stuff,  which  ha-  lieen  very 

heavy. 

Broilers.  1  to  1  %  lbs   25# 

do,     1%  to  1*1   lbs  26c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33,. 

Hens   21  ©28c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up... '.33c 

Bucks  20®  25c 

Turkeys   .37© 

Geese  ,  •  .Vi 

FRUITS. 

Cherries  are  now  coming  in  more  freely  th 
for  some  time,  and  they  are  reported  as 
ing  well  at  a  decline.    Apricots  are'  listed 
meeting  with  good  sale.    Apples  very  scarce 
and  steady.  * 

Apples.  White  Permain.  pack'd  box  $3  50®3.75 
do,    Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

packed  box   $3  50  ©3.76 

Cherries.  Black  Tartarians.  lb  15©18c 

do.     Royal  Ann    lb  20©3Se> 

Apricot*    lh  12  ©15c 

BERRIES. 

Berries  are  coming  111  with  only  fair  re- 
ceipts the  last  few  days,  and  a  goixl  demand 
is  had  for  what  is  being  offered.  Strawberries 
and  rasplxrries  are  holding  steady,  but  black- 
berries are  quoted  lower.  First  offerings  of 
loganberries  are  now  appearing  on  the  local 
market  and  having  good  sale. 

Fancy  30-basket  crate  «6.00©R.50 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate  .  .  94.5O06jM 
Blackberries.   30-basket  crate.  ..  ,94. 50ft  5. 00 
Raspberries.  30-basket  crate  .  ...94.00  < 
Loganberries,  30-basket  crate.  ...  $4.50  < 
MELONS. 

Cantaloupes     from     the     Imperial  V 
country  are  now  coming  in  and  meeting 
a  very  good  demand.    We  quote  prices  fro 
the  grower. 

Standard  crate   •  •  <fl 

Pony,  crate   , . .   f 

VEGETABLES. 

This  market  is  very  well  supplied  t 
and  for  summer  vegetables  it  is  wet 
Onions  are  lower  and  dull.  Summer  sq 
has  also  declined.  Potatoes  in  good  dee 
and  firm.  Lettuce  also  showing  up  1 
stronger  and  better  demand.  Cabbage 
ported  to  be  very  dull.  String  beans  st 
and  in  good  demand.  Asparagus  weak 
pretty  slow  sale.  Cucumbers  now  lislei 
weekly  market  reports  and  selling  well. 
Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks.  .  .  .97.50© 

do.    New   $6.50® 

Onions.  Imperial  Valley  Silver  Skin  $1  00® 

do,    Bermuda,  crate    .  . 91  00© » .. 

Cabbage,  per  100  11.-  75(5  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate   40© 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   50  @1 

Peas,    lb  4  ©8 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30® 

Asparagus,  Northern,  lb  5® 

Summer    Squash.     Imperial  Valley. 

local  lug   . ,  90c©  1. 

String  beans  green,  lb  5 

do.    wax.    lb  5  el 

do    Kentucky,  lb  79 

Cucumbers,  2%  doz.  box   91.5091. 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  little  better  tone  to  this 
ket  during  the  most  of  lasf  week.  Limas  ha' 
been  moving  pretty  wi  ll  There  i  1-  also  beat 
some  little  demand  felt  for  I  .nth  whites  and 
pinks  at  last  week's  prices.  Limas  show  aa 
advance  over  last  report. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.26 ©5.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $5.25  fir  5.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.50  <H  7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3 .00  ©3.29 

Pink,  cwt  $8.76 

HAY. 

Very  little  coming  in  on  the  local  market 
of  late,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  scar- 
city the  hay  market  is  holding  firm  There 
is  3  good  demand  for  what  little  is  being  of- 
fered and  at  quotations. 

Barley   hay.    ton   t  -'>  O0©27.00 

Oat  hay.  ton  $30.00  6  34  00 

Alfalfa.  Northern.  Inn   928.00© 30.00 

do.    local,  ton   $25.50  ©32.00 

Straw   «14  00©  18  00 

TIIF.   ALFALFA  MARKET. 
(By  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Ine.) 

Receipts  of  Alfalfa  hay  this  week  on  the 
Los  Angeles  market  were  again  light  and 
prices  for  spot  lots  are  still  at  the  same  level. 
Tlie  demand  tor  future  shipment  is  gradually 
broadening  and  we  have  made  further  **^B 
of  round  lots,  shipment  within  30  days.  X 
equal  $30  and  $31  delivered  Los  Angeles. 
Our  growers  do  not  sell  freely  at  these  prices 
unless  .  onipcllod  to  do  so,  :e  it  is  bard  Tor 
them,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  both  ends 
meet  on  this  basis,  and  still  more  so  in  view 
of  the  prospective  light  yield  for  the  season 
in  many  sections. 

The  growers  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  lieing  in  the  profiteering  class  in  taktaeg 
this  stand. 

Prices  on  hay  in  Southern  California  are: 

Rabbit    Alfalfa    ton   $38.00 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   93.1  W 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   WO.OO 

Stock  Hay.  ton  $28.00 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


.Prune  Market  Strong. 

The  report  just  issued  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  has  an  optimistic  tone — so  much 
so  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  ruling  prices  for  the  1920  prune 
crop  will  fall  much,  if  any,  below  that 
of  the  1919  crop.  The  demand  has 
caused  the  Association  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  ,  on  the  sale  of  the 
1920  crop  until  they  have  an  assur- 
ance that  they  may  be  able  to  fill  all 
orders  they  may  book.  This  precau- 
tionary measure  is  due  largely  to  the 
uncertainty  of  what  the  June  drop  may 
amount  to.  They  state  their  booking 
has  reached  the  limit;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  also  state  that  they  have 
turned  down  orders  for  hundreds  of 
cars,  but  are  in  hopes  that  conditions 
may  be  such  that  they  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  orders  they  have  been 
unable  to  care  for  at  the  present  time. 

U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  Ended. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  closed 
its  career  June  1,  1920.  The  first  crop 
it  handled,  that  of  1917,  would  prob- 
ably have  sold  at  higher  ^prices  if  the 
Government  had  not  handled  it.  But 
it  had  been  grown  at  relatively  low 
costs,  and  few  farmers  would  like  to 
have  profiteered  at  the  expense  of  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  the  Allies 
at  that  time.  The  fact  that  the  cor- 
poration has  absorbed  400,000,000 
bushels  at  Government  prices  indi- 
cates that  without  Government  control 
wheat  prices  would  have  been  lower 
for  the  last  two  crops.  There  has  of 
late  weeks  been  a  premium  over  Gov- 
ernment prices  offered  for  wheat,  due 
to  shortage  and  keen  demand  from 
Europe.  The  corporation  has  sold  out 
gradually,  so  there  will  be  no  great 
quantity  thrown  onto  the  market  at 
this  time. 

Apple  Holdings. 

Should  the  decrease  of  apple  hold- 
ings in  San  Francisco  cold  storage 
continue  as  it  has  during  the  past  few 
weeks  there  will  be  an  apple  famine 
before  the  n,ew  crop  of  eating  apples 
make  their  appearance.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  less  than  20,000  boxes 
of  apples  in  cold  storage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  have  been  decreasing 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  12,000  boxes 
per  week.  It  will  be  fully  four  weeks 
before  there  will  be  a  respectable  eat- 
ing apple  on  the  market — the  Graven- 
stein.  Early  varieties,  such  as  Red 
June,  Red  and  White  Astrachan,  will 
be  among  the  first,  but  as  an  eating 
apple  they  are  simply ''a  makeshift — 
apples  only  in  name,  looks  and  shape. 

Foreign  Sfarkets  Help  Farm  Prices. 

In  1919  the  exports  of  agricultural 
products  from  U.  S.  were  valued  about 
$4,250,000,000,  while  all  other  products 
exported  were  valued  at  about  $3,500,- 
000,000,  according  to  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith.  This 
means  to  each  farmer  that  unless  for- 
eign commerce  do  move,  much  of  the 
American  crops  will  remain  at.  home 
to  depress  our  markets.  Surely  far- 
mers may  well  acquaint  themselves 
with  foreign  crops  and  demands,  for- 
eign credit  and  the  monetary  exchange 
situation,  and  the  condition  of  ocean 
transportation. 

Opening  Prices  on  Bartletts. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
announce  the  formal  opening  prices 
for  the  1920  pack  of  Bartlett  pears: 
2%  pound  fancy,  $5.25  per  dozen  cans; 
2%  pound  choice,  $4.65;  2%  pound 
Standard,  $4.15;  2%  pound  Seconds, 
$3.65;  2%  lb.  water,  $3.00.  As  there  has 
been  no  price  set  by  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association  it  would  be 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  cost  per  ton  for  pears  at  ship- 
ping point  from  these  figures.  We 
learn  that  the  Association  is  to  fix  the 
price  within  the  next  few  days. 

Pea  Market  Demoralized. 

At  the  opening  of  the  canning  pea 
season  canners  contracted  for  peas  at 
$60  per  ton;  during  the  past  ten  days 
they  have  reaped  a  harvest  by  buying 
on  the  open  San  Francisco  market 
peas  at  $40  per  ton.  The  slump,  we 
are  told,  is  on  account  of  over-produc- 
tion. The  bay  district  has  the  largest 
crop  for  many  years. 


LIVESTOCK   AND    DAIRY  NOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  895.) 
Beef  Cattle. 

The  Office  of  Cattle  Protection  re- 
ports that  T.  Carlon  of  Tuolumne 
county  was  fined  $25  for  slaughtering 
cattle  without  a  license;  also  J.  A. 
Sutter  of  Lathrop  was  fined  a  like 
amount  for  a  similar  offense. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  herds- 
man, J.  A.  Bunting,  proprietor  of  the 
Mission  Herd  of  Herefords,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  turn  his  shown  herd 
out  to  pasture  and  will  not  be  able  to 
have  his  cattle  on  the  show  circuit 
this  fall. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Anthrax  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Colusa  county  and  two  herds,  totalling 
250  head,  have  been  vaccinated  to 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  yardage  rates  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company  of 
Chicago  were  raised  on  May  1st.  The 
new  rates  per  head  are  as  follows: 
Hogs,  12  cents;  sheep,  8  cents;  calves, 
20  cents;  cattle,  35  cents,  and  horses, 
35  cents. 

J.  R.  Bloom,  Shropshire  breeder  of 
Dixon,  writes  that  in  spite  of  shortage 
of  rainfall  and  other  adverse  condi- 
tions, there  are  some  good  fields  of 
grain  on  the  Dixon  ridge,  and  the  feed 
situation  is  not  as  serious  in  that  lo- 
cality as  it  might  be. 

The  Tulare  Board  of  Trade  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  appropriated  $10,000 
toward  the  Tulare  County  Agricultural 
and  Livestock  Show  to  be  held  this 
fall.  If  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
cities  would  do  as  well  toward  the 
support  of  a  Livestock  Show  in  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland,  we  could  have 
an  exhibition  of  livestock  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  place  in  the  world, 
and  a  corresponding  benefit  would  ac- 
crue, not  only  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
all  of  the  agricultural  interests  as 
well. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


LAKE  SIDE  FRUIT  FARM 
Only  $1700,  Easy  Terms 

Oranges.  ,  other  fruit  trees,  chance  for  big: 
grove:  delightful  location  on  beautiful  lake, 
short  distance  famous  brick  surface  boule- 
vard; 20  acres  loam  fields,  lake- watered  pas- 
ture, some  timber:  comfortable  cottage,  mag- 
nificent shade,  superb  view;  barn,  poultry 
house,  other  building's;  aged  owner  must  re- 
tire; if  taken  now  only  81700.  part  cash.  De- 
tails page  55  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bargains 
33  States,  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  503FA.  405  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  An- 
geles Calif .   


STOCK  RANCH  OF  3400  ACRES  in  San 
Benito  county.  885,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced 
New  house,  good  bams  and  granaries.  250 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills;  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
sired. For  further  particulars,  address  Box 
486,  Hollister,  Calif. 


I  MUST  SELL,  AT  ONCE  the  best  piece  of 
land  in  Stanislaus  County— 40  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land ;  3  acres  upland  .oft  the  Tuolumne 
rr-^r — 9  miles  east  of  Modesto.  Best  bet  for 
fruit  trees  or  vines.  Can  be  irrigated  from 
river,  though  irrigation  not  necessary.  See 
Owner,  C.  S.  Cook,  448  McHenry  Ave.,  Mo- 
desto, Cal.   

—STOCK  RANCH — 2000  acres.  10  miles  from 
Ukiah,  Mendocino  county:  50  acres  rolling 
farming  land;  8  subdivisions:  all  completely 
fenced:  plenty  of  water,  200  cords  tanbark: 
sufficient  redwood  for  all  ranch  purposes. 
Carries  1000  sheep.  $14.00  per  acre.  Address 
Owner.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Box  2020.  


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  of  good  land,  all  level 
and  planted  to  figs,  situated  5  mile9  from 
Merced,  bordering  on  State  highway  and  rail- 
road station  on  place.  Price  $350  per  acre: 
terms.  Also  some  other  land  unimproved.  Ad- 
dress E.  V.  Givens,  Box  457,  Merced.  WiU  sell 
aU  or  part.  

FOR  SALE — A  dairy  and  hog  farm  par  ex- 
cellence; 145  acres,  mostly  bottom  land:  big 
barley  crop:  productive  corn  land.  Nice  dairy 
and  swine  herd.  Beautiful  location;  weU  im- 
proved. Write  Box  76,  R.  F.  D.  A,  Geyser- 
ville.  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  Gravenstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old,  4  miles  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  house,  barn, 
fine  well,  beautiful  soil,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol.  

970  ACRES,  15  miles  Oakland;  good  soil; 
some  fine  bottom;  plenty  water:  near  elec- 
tric cars,  Highway.  Now  dairy.  $80,000: 
one-fourth  cash.  Intend  selling  immediately. 
W.  S.  Withers,  owner.  32  Moss  Ave..  Oakland. 


63  ACRES,  with  50  acres  in  fine  alfalfa:  5- 
room  house,  two  big  barns,  tank  house;  30 
Holstein  cows,  15  heifers,  2  bulls,  4  horses,  all 
implements,  wagon,  etc.  A  big  money-maker. 
P.  R.  Peterson.  619  L  St.,  Merced.  

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Press  St.,  Chippewa  FaUs,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain.  Bean  Track 
Pull  Tractor,  latest  model;  like  new.  Engine 
on  machine  had  a  defect  and  was  replaced  by 
an  entire  new  engine.  Tractor  only  run  10 
days:  engine  run  only  two  days.  Power  at 
drawbar  6  to  8-h.p.;  power  at  pulley  10  to 
12-h.p.  This  machine  cost  $1,365.  WiU  seU 
for  $700  cash.  This  makes  an  ideal  combin- 
ation machine  for  farming  and  pumping.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand. 

TRACTORS  —  Two  tcn-horse-power,  wheel- 
type,  old-established  make.  One  is  low  type 
for  orchard  work.  One  wide  wheel  for  rice 
land.  Value  $1850  each.  Best  on  market. 
Dealer  retiring.  Will  accept  Bay  property  as 
part  purchase,  or  consider  interest  in  small 
farm.  Get  rid  of  taxes.  The  tractor  will 
help  do  your  farming.  Eri  H.  Richardson,  77 
O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  experienced  agri- 
cultural graduate  and  licensed  veterinarian. 
Ex-army  officer  overseas.  Own  ranch  at  pres- 
ent, but  am  selling  out.  Will  consider  big 
proposition  only.  Salary  and  percentage  basis. 
Stock  preferred.  I  know  registered  thoroughly. 
Married  With  one  child.  Finest  references  fur- 
nished. .Address  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box 
2010. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-12  BuU  Tractor;  good 
working  condition,  suitable  for  orchard  or 
general  farm  work,  pumping,  sawing  etc. 
Bank  sale.  Appraised  value  $675.  To  be 
sold  for  amount  advanced  $300.00  plus  ac- 
crued interest.  For  particulars  write,  Sale 
Administrator,  H.  B.  Rapelje,  Pleasanton,  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352. 


PARTIES  INTERESTED  in  securing  plans 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  evaporator  of  large 
capacity  on  the  market  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  communicate  with  F.  C.  Chapman, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


PEPPER  PLANTS — Several  thousand  fine, 
transplanted,  hardened  Bell  Pepper  plants. 
Thirty  cents  per  dozen;  $2.00  per  100,  post- 
paid. H.  A.  Hyde  Nursery  Company,  Watson- 
ville. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP!  HELP!  HELP!     HERE  IT  IS! 

The  Woman's  Land  Service  can  supply 
fruit  pickers  and  packers.  Write  us  your  labor 
needs.    660  Market  St..  Room  252. 


IF   TOU   ARE   IN   THE   MARKET    for  a 

Phonograph.  Records.  Music  Rolls.  Sheet  Mu- 
sic, will  send  particulars.  Musical  Service  Co., 
Box  923.  P.  O.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 3-unit  Calf-way  Milker,  De 
Laval  Separator.  Have  sold  dairy  herd. 
Prices  right.  J.  L.  Bowden,  510  Market,  San 
Francisco. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
injs  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
ranch.  Purebreds  preferred.  Educated.  Life- 
time experience.  Box  2030  care  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


BIG  TRACTOR  RENTERS  wanted  on  Es- 
trella  Ranch — good  buildings  and  drinking 
water.    C.  D.  Hillman.  Jr.,  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  lo  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FOR~SALE^17x22~Sandwich— Belt"Power' 
Hay  Press  in  good  order,  $350.00.  Ceres  Hard- 
ware and  Implement  Co.,  Ceres,  Calif. 


SHARPLES'  SEPARATOR  3 — practically 
new.  Guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid.  $60. 
Hill,  R.  D.  1,  El  Centro.  Calif. 


PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed. 
Good  germination,  25c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
Mill  Stockton.  

WANTED — Grain  or  Alfalfa  land  on  shares 
or  cash  rent.    Frank  Lewis,  Artois,  Glenn  Co. 


WSON 


DUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 

Sturdy  construction,  ample  power,  ease 
of  operation  and  freedom  from  trouble 
make  the  Lauaon  15-25  Tractor  the 
logical  power  plant  for  your  farm. 

"The  Pattern  Tractor" 

Built  for  over  5  years  without  a  change  in 
the  basic  design.  Among  tractor  experts 
it  is  known  as  "The  Pattern  Tractor." 
Write  for  Lauson  booklet.   It  gives 
full  details  of  the  Lauson  lS-tS. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

59  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributors  for  Ore.,  Cal.,  Ariz.,  Nevada 
The  John  Lauson  Manufacturing  Co. 
39  Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


/BM0HNST0N 

TURBINE  PUMPS 


i/or  irrigaiion 


PUMPS 

for     every  reauire- 
ment.  Ask  for  Folder 
No.  7. 

AMERICAN  WELL  & 
PROSPECTING  CO. 

407    E.    3rd  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RHUBARB 


90%  of  the 
Rhubarb 

grown  in  Southern  California  is  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant — Growers  making  over  $1000 
first  year.  Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
planting.  May.  June  and  July  best  months  to 
plant  for  crop  next  winter.  Get  plants  true  to 
name  from  the  originator,  i.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  CaUf. 


FOR  SALE 

MILLER  &  LUX  LAND 

now  subdividing  near  Madera  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

FRANK  ERNST 

508  Frost  Bldg., 
Second  &  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Thousands  ?f  Happy  Housewives 

TESTER! 


TO- 


V 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save   paying  rent   and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  aero.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry—Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old  .settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Con.,  or 

\  GILBERT  ROCHi:. 

\         3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agant. 
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What's  going  on  inside? 


THE  mysterious  process  by  which  feed  is 
converted  into  eggs — and  eggs  into  money 
— is  no  mystery  at  all  to  the  poultryman 
who  uses  SURELAY.  You  know  that  nature  pro- 
vides each  laying  hen  with  just  so  many  eggs 
in  embryo.  After  that  it's  up  to  the  hen — and 
to  you ! 

•  If  you  let  Mrs.  Hen  follow  her  own  lazy  incli- 
nation in  the  matter,  she  may  take  six  or  seven 
years  to  produce  her  quota  of  eggs.  Not  much 
profit  in  that — is  there?  So,  its  up  to  you  to  see 
that  she  produces  her  full  supply  of  eggs  in  two 
or  three  years. 

That's  why  she  must  he  fed  into  action.  But,  the 
elements  of  an  egg  are  derived  from  so  many  sources 
that  no  single  food  will  answer  the  purpose.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  uniform,  balanced  feed  like  SURELAY. 
For,  it  contains  at  least  a  dozen  ingredients  blended 
and  mixed  more  skillfully  than  can  possibly  be 
done  by  hand.  It  is  made  so  good,  so  tasty,  that  every 
time  Mrs.  Hen  takes  a  peck  of  SURELAY  she  is  eat- 
ing a  little  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  an  egg. 

The  poultryman  who  consistently  uses  SURELAY 
never  has  to  worry  about  what's  going  on  inside.  He 
knows  that  all's  well  with  the  hen  because  all's  well 
with  the  feed.  SURELAY  contains  no  harmful  stim- 
ulants, no  questionable  "scraps,"  no  adulterated  sub- 
stances. It  is  a  clean,  prime  feed  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

And  SURELAY  is  always  the  same — always  uni- 
form! Our  daily  laboratory  tests  make  sure  of  that! 
No  guess-work!  You  know  that  "what's  on  the  sack 
is  in  the  sack — and  that's  what  makes  the  eggs." 

If  you  want  to  get  down  into  the  vitals  of  this  feed- 
ing question — if  you  want  to  see  why  SURELAY  has 
won  the  favor  of  millions  of  hens  and  the  faith  of 
thousands  of  poultrymen — send  for  our  booklet, 
"Makes  Hens  Happy."  Simply  cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  today — it's  free  ! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


SURELAY 


"A  Sperry  Product 


Stock 
and 

Poultry 
Food  Dept. 
SPERRY 

FLOUR  CO. 
202  Weber  Avenu* 

Stockton.  Califanu* 
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A  Busy  Day  with  Watermelons  at  Turlock 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  W.  S.  Killingsworth.) 

HE  CALIFORNIA  WATERMELON  has  long  been  a  factor  on  the  fruit  and  produce 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Not  man  y  years  have  elapsed  since  Lodi  watermelons 
were  known  and  appreciated  as  far  as  they  would  bear  transportation.  Fresno,  Im- 
perial, Tulare  and  Merced  counties  followed  in  close  proximity,  to  be  overtaken  and  finally 
distanced  by  Stanislaus.  During  the  season  of  1919  mpre  than  one-half  million  dollars'  worth 
of  watermelons  were  produced  in  the  state,  which  would  fill  a  train  of  refrigerator  cars  22V-; 
miles  in  length.  The  acreage  of  1919  was  5530,  that  produced  3279  cars,  not  including  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  melons  taken  to  local  markets  by  auto-trucks.  The  watermelon  flourishes 
in  the  Turlock  district,  evidence  of  which  is  shown  above,  representing  a  daily  haul  during 
the  shipping;  season.  Soil  conditions  of  the  Turlock  district  makes  watermelon  growing  most 
profitable.  With  sub-irrigation  under  control,  soil  condilions  are  perfect,  as  it  supplies  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  moisture  to  produce  a  good  melon.  Climatic  conditions  are  also  favorable; 
there  is  lacking  that  excessive  heat  that  often  destroys  the  commercial  value  of  melons  in  some 
districts.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate' are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  2200  acres  of  watermelons  under  cultivation  in  Stanislaus  county,  a  large  percent- 
age of  which  were  in  the  Turlock  district. 
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LCO  Grain  Bins 

SAVE 


<8> 

301-  0B-J3 


calco 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  time  by  reducing  the 
number  of  operations  necessary  in  handling  your 
grain.  By  substituting  Calco  Bins  for  sacks  these 
operations  are  reduced  in  number  from  five  or  six 
to  three  or  four.  More  important  still,  mechanical 
methods  are  substituted  for  hand  labor. 


tunc 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  money.  They  save 
you  the  annual  cost  of  sacks,  they  reduce  your  labor 
expense  and  they  save  grain  from  waste  through 
weather,  fire,  rodents  and  leakage. 


money 


Calco  Grain  Bins  save  you  labor.  When  these 
bins  are  installed  for  handling,  your  grain  in  bulk, 
you  do  away  with  sack  sewers,  sack  fillers  and 
sack  bucks. 


If  you  have  no  central  loading  station  near 
you,  write  for  information  as  to  the  construction 
of  a  simple,  inexpensive  loading  device. 

Place  your  order  at  once  for  one  of  these  Grain 
Bins  and  avoid  any  uncertainty  or  confusion  that 
might  attend  a  late  order. 

The  booklet  "Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins,"  sent 
on  request. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
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General  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Review     .  "  . 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES, 

In  July,  1919,  there  were  20,714,785 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Arizona.  This 
was  in  addition  to  any  forest  or  In- 
dian reservations. 

Chicago  daily  receipts  of  new  pota- 
toes from  the  Southern  states  amount 
to  15  cars.  Spaulding  Rose  in  barrels 
are  selling  at  $14.50  to  $15.25  per 
barrel. 

It  is  expected  that  between  30,000 
and  40,000  ounces  of  strychnine  will 
be  used  this  year  in  California  to 
control  ground  squirrels  and  pocket 
gophers. 

Thirty  dollars  a  ton  has  been  paid 
for  first-cutting  alfalfa  f.  o.  b.  cars 
on  the  Byron  district  of  Contra  Costa 
county.  Ranchers  are  paying,  $3.50 
and  $4  per  day  for  help. 

Sorghum  syrup  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  last  year  totaled 
30,000,000  gallons.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  the  U.  S.  production 
was  about  13,000,000  gallons. 

The  freight-car  jam  is  slowly 
yielding  to  concentrated  efforts  of  all 
the  railroad  companies.  A  reduction 
in  the  accumulation  from  269,000  cars 
on  April  24  to  less  than  170,000  of 
June  1  is  shown. 

Already  the  logged-off  area  in  Cali- 
fornia is  approximately  600,000  acres. 
To  this  is  being  added  about  25,000 
acres  annually  at  the  present  rate  ot 
cutting.  In  addition  fires  annually 
devastate  large  areas. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1920,  Cal- 
ifornians  invested  $79,119.60  in  Thrift 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Treas- 
ury Savings  Certificates.  Trinity 
county  led  all  the  rest  with  a  per- 
capita  investment  of  $1.29.  This  will 
help  bring  down  inflated  prices. 

With  the  cutting  of  hay  and  gram 
and  the  drying  up  of  green  fields, 
growers  may  expect  the  usual  depre- 
dations of  grasshoppers  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  T.  D.  Urbahns  of  the  Office 
of  Pest  Control,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Farmer  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  California  will  send 
two  representatives  to  Chicago  this 
month  to  act  with  other  State  dele- 
gates in  working  to  have  the  farmers' 
demands  incorporated  in  the  Republi- 
can national  platform. 

The  Government  is  asking  for  4,281 
tons  of  hay  for  Manila  and  1,575  tons 
for  Honolulu,  all  bids  to  be  enclosed 
in  envelopes  marked  "Overseas  Forage 
Bid,  opening  11  a.  m.  June  21,  1920." 
The  hay  is  to  be  double  compressed, 
and  a  mixture  of  one-third  alfalfa  is 
preferred. 

The  San  Bernardino  Valley  Potato 
Growers'  Association  was  reorganized 
at  San  Bernardino  June  4,  under  the 
auspices  of  the^Farm  Bureau,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Vegetable  Union  to  market  the 
crop.  The  potato  outlook  is  very 
bright. 

Increase  of  the  tariff  on  beans  from 
25  cents  to  $1.20  a  bushel  is  provided 
by  a  bill  reported  favorably  last  week 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Western  bean  growers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  California,  have 
urged  enactment  of  the  bill  declaring 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with 
Japanese  growers. 

California's  cotton  crop  this  year  is 
in  better  condition  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  according  to  a  re- 
port issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates. The  condition  of  the  Califor- 
nia crop  is  86  per  cent,  while  the 
average  for  the  whole  United  States 
is  62.4  per  cent,  which  is  the  lowest 
record  in  fifty  years. 

A  dispatch  to  the  department  of 
agriculture  from  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy, 
said  the  1920  production  of  wheat  in 
British  India  would  be  364,900,000 
bushels,  or  130.1  per  cent  of  the  1919 
production  and  103.4  per  cent  of  a 
five-year  average,  1914-1918. 


Would  you  believe  gasoline  sold  for 
six  cents  a  gallon  in  1898?    It  did.  . 

Potato  prices  at  Chicago  last  week 
reached  their  highest  price  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

The  minimum  wage  of  $16  a  week 
fort  women  employed  in  agricultural 
occupations  becomes  effective  June  24. 

The  culture  of  rice  for  the  recla- 
mation of  alkali  lands  is  being  tried  by 
farmers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Coachella  Valley. 

Farmers  of  Contra  Costa  county  are 
facing  a  shortage  of  wire  for  hay  bal- 
ing, and  many  have  been  forced  to 
stack  their  hay  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son. In  San  Francisco  stocks  are  de- 
pleted. 

F.  N.  Bigelow,  secretary  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Market  Commission,  has 
stated  that  free  markets  are  a  failure. 
He  cites  the  market  failures  of  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno,  Oakland,  Modesto, 
Sacramento  and  other  cities  to  bear 
out  his  statement,  and  advising  against 
the  opening  of  a  free  market  in  San 
Francisco. 

Although  the  Sacramento  river  is 
lower  than  usual  this  year,  the  rice 
growers  are  not  fearing  a  water 
shortage  as  the  majority  of  them  in 
the  river  districts  have  sunk  wells  to 
aid  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  fields  and 
many  growers,  especially  in  the  Me- 
ridian and  Grimes  districts  are  de- 
pending almost  entirely  upon  wells. 

The  root-knot  nematode  is  not  na- 
tive to  the  United  States,  but  has  been 
introduced  in  nursery  stock  and  pota- 
toes from  the  warmer  climates.  Some 
parts  of  California  are  still  free  from 
nematodes,  owing  to  the  efficient  work 
of  our  quarantine  officers. 

The  old-fashioned  "back-East"  corn- 
field muskmelon  has  appeared  on  fruit 
row  in  San  Francisco.  Should  its  ap- 
pearance be  intended  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  its  qualities,  it  is  liable  to  be 
a  "drug"  on  the  market.  However, 
like  Mark  Twain's  singed  cat,  it  may 
taste  better  than  it  looks. 

Colorado  and  Arkansas  produce 
most  of  the  cantaloupes  which  are 
grown  commercially  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. New  Mexico  and  Arizona  also 
grow  a  good  many  cantaloupes,  but 
the  crop  of  these  two  states  generally 
is  considered  as  the  Western  crop, 
along  with  that  of  the  Imperial  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  of  California,  cen- 
tered at  Brawley  and  Turlock. 

The  agricultural  teachers'  training 
course,  to  be  given  at  the  University 
Farm  June  21  to  July  31,  already  has 
nearly  100  students  registered.  This 
is  hopeful  in  view  of  the  teacher 
sbortage  and  the  great  need  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  for  more  practical 
courses  and  systems  of  instruction. 
The  University  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  co-operating  in  this  to 
develop  adequate  numbers  and  ability 
of  High  School  agricultural  teachers. 

During  the  season  of  1919  Imperial 
Valley  cantaloupes  were  shipped  in 
carlots  to  213  cities  from  one  car 
weekly  to  daily,  New  York  receiving 
that  number.  Record  of  shipments 
from  the  valley  beginning  1905  show 
that  in  that  year  295  cars  were 
shipped;  in  1919,  7,831.  This  does  not 
include  thousands  of  crates  shipped 
by  express  in  less  than  carlots. 

California  Vegetable  Union  expects 
to  harvest  350  cars  of  onions  from  500 
acres  in  the  Sutter  Basin,  Sacramento 
county,  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Beaumont,  Riverside  county,  cele- 
brates "Cherry  Day,"  June  12.  Beau- 
mont, pleasantly  and  conveniently  lo- 
cated, has  grown  to  be  a  factor  in.  the 
production  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries.  It  has  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  which  makes  it  ideal  for  such 
products,  and  with  an  average  rain- 
fall of  20  inches,  they  are  well  pro- 
tected against  drought;  however, 
should  such  trouble  occur  there  is  suf- 
ficient running  streams,  artesian  flow 
and  pumping  plants  centrally  located 
to  assist  when  needed. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Cannery  workers  are  beginning  to 
arrive  in  Tulare. 

The  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Napa 
Valley  give  promise  of  an  abundant 
harvest  this  year. 

Canning  peaches  are  bringing  $100 
at  Lodi  canneries.  The  price  of  free- 
stone peaches  is  $60  a  ton. 

A  large  marmalade  factory  is  to  be 
established  at  Fruitvale,  Alameda 
county,  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,- 
000,000. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Sutter  county  cherries  have  been 
shipped  from  there  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets in  carload  lots. 

The  present  estimate  of  the  1920 
commercial  peach  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  29,240,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$50,000,000  to  $60;000,000. 

Apricot  growers  in  the  Oakley  dis- 
trict and  the  districts  surrounding  By- 
ron will  receive  $100  a  ton  for  their 
fruit,  according  to  local  fruit  dealers. 

Profi  H.  J.  Quayle  says  the  status 
of  red  spiders  on  the  plants  should  be 
the  criterion  for  starting  control  work, 
rather  than  the  particular  time  of  the 
year. 

Lemon  shipments  from  California 
for  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  the 
heaviest  known  for  many  years — an 
average  of  62  cars  leaving  the  State 
daily. 

The  fruit  crop  of  Yuba  county  this 
year  is  likely  to  break  all  records. 
Cannery  representatives  are  in  the 
field  for  cling  peaches  and  are  offer- 
ing $90  a  ton. 

Prune  buyers  have  been  active  in 
Yuba  county  lately  and  several  hun- 
dred tons  have  been  purchased  at  a 
12-cents-per-pound  basis.  Some  grow- 
ers are  asking  higher  prices. 

A  San  Leandro  cherry  grower  was 
fined  $25  last  week  for  selling  cherries 
in  a  deceptive  manner.  It  was  charged 
that  he  sold  boxes  with  large  cherries 
on  top  and  bird-pecked  and  small 
cherries  below. 

In  the  Byron  section,  where  fruit 
culture  has  been  little  developed,  a 
demonstration  orchard  five  years  old 
last  year  showed  a  gross  income  of 
$7  a  tree  for  apricots,  or  about  $600 
an  acre,  it  is  stated. 

Large  consignments  of  boxes  have 
been  received  by  cherry  growers  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Soquel,  preparatory  to 
shipping  this  year's  crop  to  outside 
points.  Prices  received  for  cherries 
are  highly  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  14  cents  previ- 
ously received,  the  Sutter  county 
members  of  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  have  received  a 
check  for  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  for  the  1919  crop. 

Professor  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of 
the  citrus  experiment  station  and  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  tropical  ag- 
riculture, recently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  take  charge  of  a  seed-growing 
establishment  in  South  Carolina. 

That  the  merger  of  the  fig  interests 
with  the  California  Peach  Growers  as 
an  association  is  regarded  by  growers 
as  the  salavtion  of  the  fig  industry  in 
California  is  the  sentiment  gathered  by 
workers  engaged  in  signing  up  the  fig 
acreage  with  the  peach  association. 

Members  of  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Olive  Growers  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  whereby  all 
olives  raised  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  packed  and  marketed 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  has 
been  paid  many  growers  of  Sutter 
county  for  their  peach  crop  this  year. 
The  growers  who  are  under  contract 
to  sell  at  from  $25  to  $27.50  per  ton, 
and  who  received  $45  last  year,  will 
receive  $90  this  year,  it  is  stated.  The 
canners  are  willing  to  disregard  the 
contracts. 


Directors  of  the  California  Citrus 
Institute  announce  a  meeting  of  that 
organization  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  24  and  25,  at  the  Elks'  Club 
House,  Santa  Ana. 

A  modern  olive  mill  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  Oroville  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $100,000.  A  feature  of  the 
plant  will  be  an.  observation  tower 
eighty  feet  high. 

An  unfavorable  early  season  and  the 
ravages  of  pests  have  reduced  the 
strawberry  output  of  the  Pajaro  valley 
to  less  than  half  of  normal,  according 
to  O.  O.  Eaton,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Berry  Growers'  Association. 

F.  E.  Perry  of  Idaho  has  bought  of 
the  American  Date  Company  some- 
thing over  500  Deglet  Noor  offshoots, 
presumbably  to  be  rooted  for  planting 
on  a  large  tract  which  he  is  develop- 
ing. 

The  season's  peach  pool  of  the  Tu- 
lare County  Canning  Peach  Growers' 
Association  was  sold  last  Saturday  to 
the  California  Packing  Corporation. 
The  pool  comprised  1050  tons  of  free- 
stones, at  a  price  of  $60  a  ton,  and 
800  tons  of  clingstones  at  $100  a  ton. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  boxes 
of  strawberries,  shipped  to  Bakers- 
field  from  Los  Angeles  and  Lindsay, 
were  confiscated  by  County  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measure  R.  R.  Lucas. 
The  boxes  were  declared  tp  be  short- 
weight  and  the  confiscation  was  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  California 
net  container  law.  1 

The  directors  of  the  California 
Citrus  Institute  will  meet  at  Santa 
Ana,  June  24-25.  A  program  has  been 
arranged  dealing  with  the  care  of 
mature  orange  groves  and  with  the 
labor  situation  in  orange  groves  and 
packing  houses.  W.  S.  Jones  of 
Claremont  will  speak  on  water  con- 
servation. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  will  have  a 
modern  packing  plant  in  which  to  con- 
duct its  green  fruit  business  in  Reed- 
ley  during  this  season.  The  new  plant 
is  to  be  equipped  with  all  conven- 
iences for  loading  and  packing  and 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  those 
engaged  in  packing  the  fruit.  Con- 
struction work  has  commenced. 

The  latest  authentic  report  from  the 
Sacramento  river  pear  district  is  that 
the  present  conditions  show  that  the 
crop  is  fully  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  dropping  stage  has  about  passed, 
so  now  the  fruit  remaining  on  the 
trees  will  reach  maturity.  With  that, 
the  greatest  of  all  orchard  assets — 
water — there  is  no  fear  of  the  crop 
not  reaching  perfect  maturity. 

Representatives  of  the  California 
Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Associa- 
tion will  meet  with  the  cling-peach 
growers  of  Sutter  county  to  day,  June 
12,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
work  of  that  association  and  obtaining 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  growers 
of  that  county.  Sutter  county  is  one 
of  the  best  cling-peach-growing  coun- 
ties in  the  State. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  can- 
ners, coupled  with  the  possible  car 
shortage,  the  rancher  who  makes  a 
practice  of  drying  is  contemplating  a 
very  busy  season.  It  is  not  the  op- 
portune time  to  go  into  the  drying 
business  on  a  large  scale  should  the 
producer  be  forced  to  purchase  new 
trays,  as  such  material  has  reached  a 
point  that  makes  it  prohibitive  unless 
it  is  compulsory  that  purchases  be 
made. 

A  new  schedule  of  prices  for  Cali- 
fornia grapes  has  been  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  California  Grape 
Growers'  Exchange.  A  sugar  conent 
of  20  per  cent  is  guaranteed  under 
the,  new  ruling  with  prevailing  prices. 
The  following  schedule  of  prices  was 
adopted:  Burger  grapes,  $50  per  ton; 
other  white  varieties,  $60  per  ton; 
Alicante,  Petit  Bouschet,  Grane  Noir, 
Petit  Syrah,  and  other  heavy  color 
grapes,  $70  per  ton;  Zinfandel,  Ma- 
taro,  Burgundy,  Mission,  Carignane, 
etc.,  $65  per  ton. 
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EDITORIAL 


PROPULSIVE  POWER  OF  MONEY. 

THE  TRUTH  of  the  old  rural  proverb  that 
"money  makes  the  mare  go"  is  being  exempli- 
fied most  widely  and  strikingly  in  current  affairs.  In 
individual  expenditures  the  mare  seems  to  be  an 
old  skate,  shuffling  along,  often  with  more  side 
than  forward  motion:  getting  nowhere  in  any  use- 
ful direction  and  yet  going.  For  instance,  this 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Diamonds  have  recently  retailed  as  high  as  $1000 
a  karat  for  the  finest  water  compared  with  $200 
prior  to  the  war.  "There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  East  that  is  wearing  so  much  jewelry 
these  days  as  the  United  States,"  said  one  leading 
Maiden  Lane  dealer,  "and  so  far  we  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand."  Leading 
American  merchants  have  been  scouring  Europe  for 
the  finest  gems  and  owing  to  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  Europe,  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
choicest  gems  and  the  best  workmen  from  across 
the  water.  There  were  periods  last  year  and  early 
this  year  when  New  York  city  dealers  sold  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  jewelry  daily  and  the  demand  came 
from  every  walk  of  life. 

Of  course,  when  the  mare  leads  off  like  that,  she 
is  headed  straight  for  a  bog-hole,  for  though  invest- 
ment in  diamonds  for  the  sake  of  security  in 
troubled  financial  times  may  be  a  reasonable  re- 
course, there  is  no  security  in  blowing  money  into 
jewels  at  five  times  their  normal  value.  California 
farmers  who  are  planning  to  buy  tiaras  for  their 
wives  this  fall  will  please  note  this  fact! 

Of  course,  the  Bible  is  right  when  it  says  that 
"the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  but  it 
is  also  true  that  absence  of  proper  respect  for 
money,  which  leads  to  extravagant  squandering  of 
it,  without  regard  to  the  usefulness  or  value  of  the 
articles  received  for  it,  is  also  a  mighty  poor  root 
to  lay  hold  upon  in  the  climb  toward  prosperity 
and  comfort — for  it  is  a  rotten  root  which  will  let 
one  shoot  down  the  bank  into  the  dark  hole  where 
the  eels  of  insolvency  will  entwine  themselves 
around  his  shivering  shins.  Ugh! 

AMERICAN  MONEY  AS  A  WORLD-PUSHER. 

Just  now  there  are  very  interesting  things  crop- 
ping out  to  show  what  American  money  and  its 
big  brother  credit  can  do  to  right-up  the  world.  And 
as  one  thinks  of  these  things  he  will  realize  how 
important  it  is  that  American  money  should 
not  be  squandered  on  inflated  baubles  which 
are  sure  to  collapse  when  the  first  pinch  comes. 
Evidently,  the  duty  of  Americans  is  to  save  and 
invest  their  money  in  productive  and  profitable 
enterprise,  which  will  help  all  the  world  to  get 
rich  again,  and  not  to  spend  it  for  vanity,  which 
never  produces  anything  but  vexation  of  spirit. 

On  this  coast  we  are  far  from  the  financial  center 
of  the  country,  and  are  perhaps  apt  to  forget  our 
relation  to  the  saving  of  the  world  from  social  con- 
fusion and  industrial  ruin.  But  we  are  coming 
closer  to  the  real  things,  and  when  we  realize  that 
the  world's  present  problem  is  not  only  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Europe,  but  the  rescue  of  Asia  from 
race  greed,  conflict  and  oppression,  it  becomes  cleai' 


that  we  are  rather  near  to  a  new  world-center  of 
humane  endeavor.  And  such  realization  is  hastened 
by  the  fact  that  from  our  new  coast  American  in- 
fluence and  American  agencies  and  materials  will 
proceed  on  their  beneficent  errand  for  the  rejuve- 
nation of  the  decrepit  Orient.  In  this  city  last 
week  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club — California's  largest  and  most  influential  or- 
ganization devoted  to  public  affairs — at  which  a 
leading  New  York  financier,  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
lifted  the  curtain-  upon  movements  now  proceeding 
in  the  Orient.   Among  other  things  he  said: 

Although  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  a  unit  in  their 
ideas  as  to  China,  it -has  required  two  years  of 
effort  to  bring  Japan  into  line  with  these  views. 
Japan  now  has  entered  the  alliance  upon  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  the  other  countries  and  upon  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  American  Government. 

There  has  been  effected  a  grouping  together  of 
leading  banking-houses  of  the  four  countries  al- 
ready named,  at  the  instance  of  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance 
to  China  in  the  development  of  her  great  public  en- 
terprises; those  things  like  the  reform  of  currency, 
development  of  railway  transportation  and  the  like, 
such  as  will  serve  to  render  China  a  better  field 
for  the  Initiative  of  all  our  private  citizens.  Japan 
has  shown  broad-mindedness  and  wisdom  in  enter- 
ing the  agreement  as  a  free  and  full  partner.  "The 
success  of  the  plan  and  the  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can trade  in  the  Far  East  rests  not  upon  govern- 
ments, but  upon  private  citizens  and  upon  their 
support  and  interest." 

In  this  enterprise,  to  place  China  on  her  feet  in 
this  new  age  of  the  world,  no  geographical  area 
has  such  close  and  direct  interest  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  allowing 
this  very  old  and  respectable  nation  to  become  the 
prey  of  internal  disorder,  or  of  ambitious  aggres- 
sion and  enslavement  from  the  outside,  China  is  to 
be  built  up  into  a  strong  national  position  and  en- 
couraged to  strive  for  a  leading  rank  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  This  will  require  plenty  of 
humanitarian  propaganda,  plenty  of  true  world- 
statesmanship,  and  plenty  of  real  insight  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  China  for  herself;  but  money  is  the 
roadbed  upon  which  all  these  movements  must 
proceed. 

WHO  HAS  THE  MONEY? 

Many  have  it  In  varying  amounts,  providing  they 
have  not  blown  it  into  vanities,  which  really  count 
for  nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next.  We  conceive 
it  to  be  a  man's  duty  to  use  money  which  is  in 
excess  of  his  fair  livelihood  for  two  purposes,  viz.: 
first,  to  get  himself  upon  his  feet  so  that  he  may 
really  own  what  he  seems  to  own,  and  to  secure 
such  improvements  as  will  fairly  equip  him  as  a 
producing  concern;  second,  to  use  his  surplus  to 
get  other  people  in  the  same  condition  as  he  then 
is  himself— not  by  giving  it  to  them,  but  by  lending 
it  to  them  on  terms  which  will  enable  them  to  pay 
out  if  they  are  the  right  kind  of  men.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  the  financial  duty  of  a  man  to  his 
fellow-man  and  to  himself.  Of  course,  a  generous 
man  will  do  more  than  his  duty  when  he  can — but 
that  is  another  proposition. 

Now,  barring  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  buy  a  gem  to  serve  as  a  plug 
for  a  geyser  of  emotion  spouting  in  his  heart,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  invest  his  surplus  in  ways 
to  help  other  men  to  make  a  surplus  also.  In  this 
way  a  man  becomes  forehanded  in  the  public  view 
and  four-handed  in  his  own  business,  for  he  has 
money  working  with  him  as  he  works.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  believed  by  a  few  that  the  bankers 
own  the  money,  and  that  they  go  into  such  a  group- 
effort  as  Mr.  Lamont  has  described  (as  above) 
with  money  which  they  have  gobbled  up  for  them- 
selves, and  they  go  into  a  group  or  combination  to 
make  more  money.  So  they  do — to  a  certain  extent 
— but  in  the  larger  way  the  bankers  are  opening 
ways  to  use  other  people's  money  which  is  en- 
trusted to  them  to  make  use  of  and  to  earn  the 
use  of  it  for  the  owners,  who,  in  the  large,  and  in 
our  case,  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore  the  bankers  are  organizers  of  popular 
effort  to  put  up  the  money,  without  which  states- 
manship, philanthropy  and  humanitarianism  are 
largely  dreams.  And  this  present  proposition  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Orient  will  be  largely  a  dream 
unless  the  people  exchange  money  for  the  securities 
which  the  organizing  bankers  issue  as  vouchers 
for  it.  They  will  make  plenty  of  money  in  doing  it. 


of  course — that  is  what  they  are  financiers  for,  but 
any  one  who  objects  to  the  deal  because  they  will 
get  all  the  money,  should  think  a  little  more  about 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  ordinary  investor,  from 
whom  the  banker  gets  the  money,  to  pull  his  roll 
out  of  the  hole  behind  the  kitchen  clock.  One 
might  think  from  the  way  Americans  are  buying 
gems,  as  aforesaid,  that  there  are  no  rolls  behind 
the  clock.  It  is  not  so;  the  people  who  are  loading 
themselves  with  gems  are  those  who  never  had 
rolls  before  and  do  not  know  now  the  delights  of 
getting  ahead.  Such  people  have  much  to  learn, 
but  we  doubt  if  they  ever  will  learn  it.  Thrift  is 
not  taught  by  strikes,  nor  by  extraordinary  wages, 
nor  by  the  vice  of  profiteering;  it  is  learned  by 
honest  business  effort;  by  real  earning  and  close 
saving.  V'j 

CALIFORNIA'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  MATTER. 

It  impresses  us  that  California  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  this  concerted  movement  of  the  fore- 
handed powers  to  save  the  Orient  from  going  to 
pieces  as  the  chief  area  of  Europe  has — by  inhuman 
aggression  and  the  cost  of  crushing  it.  We  should 
be  interested  in  it  because  it  bids  fair  to  peace- 
fully free  us  from  encroachments  which  we  do  not 
desire  and  because  it  promises  to  provide  that  we 
may  live  in  mutually  prosperous  relations  with 
our  over-sea  neighbors.  The  Pacific  Coast  of  this 
continent  in  northern  latitudes  is  the  western  front 
of  the  American  idea,  and  it  must  remain  100  per 
cent  American  and  Canadian — for  the  two  are  in 
race  and  spirit  brothers.  And  as  this  coast  is 
American,  so  should  the  east  coast  of  Asia  be 
Oriental — at  least  to  the  length  to  which  it  has 
been  anciently  Oriental.  Both  coasts  can  advance 
best  on  this  basis  and  best  contribute  to  mutual 
prosperity  and  peace.  As  we  are  content  at  home 
and  seek  no  intrusion  nor  intermingling,  except  in 
international  exchanges,  so  let  them  be.  But  as 
the  rehabilitation  of  China  is  for  humanity  and 
prosperity  on  the  Orient,  and  as  California  is  one 
of  the  points  of  nearest  marine  contact  thereto,  the 
building  up  of  stronger  and  more  competent  peoples 
in  the  Orient  will  minister  to  our  own  development 
as  the  American  trade-front  for  the  Pacific  ports  of 
Asia.  Besides,  California  productions  are  mainly 
different  from  those  of  the  Orient,  and  California, 
as  the  nearest  source  of  American  supply  of  many 
things,  may  furnish  exchanges  for  some  Oriental 
imports  for  which  the  whole  country  will  be  the 
market.  Senator  Bills  said  the  other  day  that  the 
Orient  could  take  our  whole  cured-fruit  product.  It 
is  conceivable  then  that  Uncle  Sam  can  pay  in  Cal- 
ifornia fruits  for  the  silk  and  tea  to  adorn  and 
refresh  his  lofty  dames  all  the  way  from  Denver 
to  Duluth — for  he  will  probably  desire  to  keep  his 
Panama  canal  busy  with  these  delights  for  the  At- 
lantic side. 

Money  will  do  all  this,  and  California  should  do 
her  share  in  supplying  it.  It  will  be  a  long  time, 
of  course,  before  we  shall  save  capital  enough  to 
finance  our  own  development,  and  this  State  will 
long  remain  a  fruitful  field  for  the  investment  of  for- 
eign capital,  but  investment,  like  kissing,  goes  by 
favor  and  not  by  rule  or  reason.  People  will  place 
their  money  where  they  like;  the  main  thing  is 
that  they  learn  to  keep  on  saving  and  investing 
and  taking  idle  money  out  of  hiding  places  and 
putting  it  to  work  to  help  the  owners  and  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  millions  of  the  indemnity 
of  1870  went  from  the  stockings  Of  France  into  the 
war-chest  of  Germany,  where  it  lay  until  1914.  and 
it  did  no  one  any  good  in  either  place.  If  this 
country  is  to  hold  the  place  as  the  world's  creditor 
nation,  which  has  come  by  fortune  of  war,  Ameri- 
cans must  become  the  greatest  saving — not  the 
greatest  spending — people.  Diamonds  at  five  times 
their  normal  value  are  not  security  for  much.  Well- 
secured  bonds  are  a  good  substitute  for  idle  money. 
It  may  be  said  of  a  good  bond  as  the  Scotchman 
said  to  his  son:  "Jock,  when  ye  do  be  idle,  plant 
a  tree;  it  will  grow  while  ye're  sleeping."  The 
proposition  to  share  in  financing  China  may  be 
picturesque  enough  to  impress  this  fact,  at  least. 

EVEN  BONDS  MAY  BAFFLE. 

But  it  should,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  there 
are  baffling  things  even  about  bonds.  It  seeme 
likely  now  that  new  work  on  the  State  Highways 
must  be  stopped  because  the  Highway  bonds  voted 
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HERE'S  A  BETTER  POSITION 

With  permanent,  profitable  and  pleasant  work  and  out- 
side all  the  timet.  If  you  are  looking  (or  something 
better,  try  our  soliciting  work,  no  matter  or  not  whether 
you  hare  had  experience.  We  can  use  you  today  If  you 
are  full  of  pep,  wide  awake  and  able  to  take  your 
own  part. 

We  offer  permanent  salary  with  advancement.  If  you 
have  a  machine  and  are  free  to  travel  we  want  you  to 
obtain  new  readers  for  the  RURAL  PRESS  and  renew 
old  subscriptions.  Answer  this  today  and  tell  us  about 
yourself  and  learn  the  details  of  our  offer  for  no  man 
can  afford  to  let  this  chance  slip  through  his  fingers. 


last  July  cannot  be  sold,  for  4y2  per  cent  interest 
which  they  carry  is  not  acceptable  to  investors.  It 
is  possible  that  another  election  may  be  called  to 
vote  interest  nearer  to  current  rates.  Another 
baffling  thing  about  bonds  is  the  legal  trouble 
brought  against  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  by 
the  old-style  "mortgage-bankers,"  who  had  every- 
thing their  own  way  with  farm  borrowers  until 
Congress  started  the  "farm  loan  banks."  These 
"mortgage  bankers"  raised  a  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tax-free  feature  of  the  farm 
loan  bonds  and  threw  it  into  the  supreme  court, 
so  that  all  the  farm  loan  associations  and  banks, 
and  the  joint  stock  land  banks  also,  are  out  of 
commission.  And  now  comes  the  Farm-Mortgage 
Bankers'  Association  (consisting  of  the  old-style 
farm-mortgagers),  and  claim  that  they  killed  cock- 
robin.  We  have  seen  a  letter  written  to  one  of 
the  old-line  mortgage  banks  by  the  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee  of  the  associafion  in  which 
these  sentences  occur: 

Most  of  us  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  care  to  render  their  decision  (which  I  interpret 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  Land  Banks  but  favorable 
to  us)  until  after  the  next  election.  At  any  rate, 
the  Farm-Mortgage  Bankers'  Association,  I  think,  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  not  being  in  operation 
today  and  not  being  able  to  operate  until  sometime 
next  year. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  fact  alone  is  not  worth 
considerable  more  to  you  than  the  small  fee  of  $25, 
which  we  charge  for  membership  in  the  Association, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  tyou  think  that  the 
Association  is  entitled  to  support,  both  financial 
and  moral,  in  their  work  for  the  betterment  of 
farm-mortage  dealers? 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  see  these  mortgage- 
bankers  claiming  that  they  had  sufficient  influence 
with  the  Supreme  Court  to  postpone  its  decision 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  until  after  the 
next  election.  Members  of  the  farm  loan  associa- 
tions should  take  notice  of  the  attempt  of  the  mort- 
gage bankers  to  again  secure  the  strangle-hold 
which  they  had  before  the  Farm  Loan  Act  was 
passed,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  money 
for  farmers  at  less  interest  and  without  the  com- 
missions, etc.,  which  they  formerly  had  to  pay. 
It  looks  as  though  the  freedom  from  the  old  exac- 
tions which  Congress  endeavored  to  give  them 
might  be  lost,  unless  the  farmers  do  something 
in  rebuttal  of  the  claims  which  the  old-line  lenders 
are  making  "for  the  betterment  «f  farm-mortgage 
dealers."  Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  right  away  would 
be  to  have  the  representatives  of  mortgage  dealers 
well  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  After  that 
the  recourse  would  be  to  Congress  to  amend  the 
act  if  the  court  should  find  it  necessary.  We  doubt 
not  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  correct  in  his 
appeal  to  the  benefited  mortgage  dealers  to  come 
through  with  the  fee.  It  would  be  a  poor  mortgage- 
shark  who  could  not  bite  that  much  out  of  the 
first  mortgager  who  drops  into  his  waters! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Host    Give    Full    Name    and  AddreM. 

Answered  question*  also  on  other  pages. 


Different  Bacteria  for  Different  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  813  of  your  issue  of 
May  22  you  inform  a  querist  that  he  need  not  in- 
oculate beans,  peas,  vetches,  or  alfalfa,  because  of 
the  presence  of  native  clovers  on  his  land.  Having 
had  occasion  to  look  into  this  matter  of  late,  I  take 
issue  with  you  on  the  subject.  An  article  recently 
published  by  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture divides  the  legumes  into  classes  which  are 
inoculated  by  the  same  organism,  but  the  organism 
inoculating  the  members  of  one  class  is  of  no  value 
to  the  next.  I  got  the  same  information  from  a 
source  more  authoritative  than  that  mentioned. 
According  to  this  authority  the  legumes  are  di- 
vided into  the  following  classes  as  regards  inocu- 
lation: (1)  the  beans;  (2)  peas  and  vetches;  (3) 
alfalfa,  bur  clover  and  sweet  clover;  other  classes 
not  mentioned.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  sub- 
scriber from  Burson  was  going  to  plant  any  of  the 
legumes,  except  alfalfa,  it  might  be  advisable  for 
him  to  inoculate  his  seed  with  a  soil  extract  which 
he  knows  contains  the  organism  specific  for  his 
group  of  legumes? — M.  P.  M.,  Snelling. 

Yes;  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  matter  stand 
(tentatively)  as  you  state,  and  yet  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  what  are  going  as  the  scientific  as- 
pects of  the  matter  are  no  more  scientific  than 


our  deduction  from  overwhelmingly  broad  experi- 
ence that  in  California  any  inoculation  of  legumes  is 
only  exceptionally  necessary.  The  scientific  inves- 
tigators have  not  demonstrated,  in  their  usual  way, 
any  classes  of  bacterium  radicola;  that  is,  they 
have  not  identified  them  or  differentiated  them  ex- 
cept by  their  observed  effects,  and  that  is  really 
an  experimental  or  an  agricultural  method.  They 
cannot  demonstrate  or  describe  one  bacterium,  as 
of  beans,  another  as  of  clover,  etc.  Bacteria  are 
very  small  game,  but  science  will  ultimately  dem- 
onstrate them  for  what  they  are  not  by  what  they 
do — if  there  are  really  existing  the  differences  which 
they  prognosticate.  Now,  our  assertion  that  bac- 
teria of  all  legumes  are  only  exceptionally  absent 
from  California  soils  is  based  upon  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  which  you  cite  as  scientific 
— that  is,  all  kinds  of  legumes  usually  grow  well 
without  artificial  inoculation,  because  they  make 
crops  and,  inferentially,  all  the  germs  they  need  are 
present.  Otherwise,  how  could  California  go  from 
nine  million  dollars'  worth  of  beans  to  forty-six 
million  dollars'  worth  in  one  year,  and  some  coun- 
ties make  tremendous  products  which  never  grew 
commercial  crops  of  beans  before? 

Even  if  your  claim  that  the  beans  could  not  get 
the  germs  they  used  from  bur  clover  is  true,  it  is 
not  of  great  importance.  California  is  famous  for 
wild  growth  of  legumes,  which  are  not  clovers,  for, 
besides  about  fifty  wild  clovers  which  grow  luxu- 
riantly, there  are  lupins,  lotus,  pisums,  etc. — even 
some  of  our  too-abundant  stock-poisoning  plants 
are  legumes.  All  these  legumes  are  presumably 
in  the  bacteria-market  and  have  accumulated  big 
stocks  in  the  soil.  If  your  scientific  classifiers  are 
are  right  in  differentiating  what  they  have  never 
seen  by  its  effects,  so  we  are  justified  in  claiming 
that  is  they  make  classes,  California  soils  predomi- 
nantly have  all  of  them  ready  for  business,  and 
they  go  to  it  whenever  they  have  a  chance. 

But  while  this  is  prevalently  true,  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  seventy  years,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  some  soils  in  some  places  in  California 
which  are  scant  of  bacteria.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  regard  favorably  all  honest  and  expert  en- 
terprises which  furnish  bacteria  to  plants  who  need 
them;  and  of  course,  when  a  planter  has  no  reason 
to  think  his  land  is  already  loaded  with  germs,  it 
is  an  insurance-scheme  for  him  to  take  out  a  bac- 
terial policy  to  make  sure  his  plantings  will  find 
all  they  need. 

Heavy  Bearing  of  Dwarf  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  avoid 
expense  in  thinning  pears!  I  am  sending  you  a 
sample  branch  from  a  dwarf ypear  tree  on  our  or- 
chard. For  the  last  nine  years,  ever. since  the  age 
of  six,  this  orchard  has  always  produced  heavily. 
The  last  four  years  the  crop  has  run  about  three 
boxes  to  the  trees,  or  510  boxes  per  acre,  or  11.6 
tons.  But  so  prolific  are  they  that  we  have  to 
spend  about  $25  an  acre  in  thinning  the  fruit.  The 
last  three  years  have  been  dry,  and  we  have  had  no 
water  for  irrigation.  An  orchard  alongside,  thirty 
years  old,  on  French  root,  although  the  trees  are 
larger",  do  not  average  any  more  than  the  dwarfs. 
This  year  the  standard  trees  have  about  five  tons 
to  the  acre.  There  are  three  orchards  of  dwarf 
pears  in  Alhambra  Valley — all  doing  well.  Strange 
to  say,  the  dwarfs  stand  drought  better  than  stand- 
ard trees.  I  hope  to  show  you  the  little  orchard 
some  time  this  summer,  as  I  believe  that  in  cer- 
tain conditions  a  dwarf  orchard  is  in  many  respects 
fully  as  desirable,  if  not  more  so,  than  a  standard 
orchard. — Frank  T.  Swett,  Martinez. 

The  branch  Mr.  Swett  kindly  brings  to  put  to 
shame  our  incredulity  on  dwarf  pears  does  the  job 
all  right,  and  the  statement  he  makes  in  his  note 
convinces  us  that  the  case  decided  against  dwarf 
years  ago  should  have  gone  almost  as  sweeplngly 
opened  for  a  new  hearing  on  the  ground  of  newly 
discovered  evidence.  Why  it  was  that  the  State 
which  had  largely  dwarf  pear  orchards  sixty-five 
years  ago  should  have  gone  almost  as  sweepingly 
to  standard  trees  immediately  afterwards,  we  do  not 
now  fully  know,  but  we  have  always  had  respect 
for  the  opinion  that  the  pioneers  must  have  had 
some  good  reason  for  the  flop  they  made.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  think  about  and  inquire  into.  Cali- 
fornia was  planting  pears  just  at  the  time  when  the 
far  eastern  pear-growers  were  crazy  over  dwarf 
trees,  though  they  largely  abandoned  them  soon 
afterward  on  the  ground  that  to  keep  them  from 
striking  roots  of  their  own  and  to  keep  them  pruned 
as  dwarf  trees  ought  to  be,  was  too  much  work. 


California  growers  followed  their  example  in  aban- 
doning them  just  as  they  did  in  accepting  them,  and 
if  they  had  no  better  reason  than  that  they  may 
have  made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Swett  is  furnishing  a 
demonstration  of  what  dwarf  trees  can  do,  and  his 
results  should  confmand  wide  attention  in  the  hope 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  matter 
may  be  arrived  at.  As  to  how  to  thin  pears,  Mr. 
Swett  knows  more  about  that  than  we  do,  and  if  his 
trees  keep  on  bearing  like  the  branch  he  brings  us, 
he  is  likely  to  find  out  soon  anything  he  does  not 
learn  this  year. 

Is  It  Oil? 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  a  ranch  in  a  valley  which 
I  sowed  to  alfalfa  this  spring,  but  in  places  there 
is  a  liquid  (which  appears  to  be  oil)  oozing  out  of 
the  soil  freely,  and  where  it  comes  up  my  alfalfa 
has  been  killed  out.  Is  this  only  appearing  liquid 
an  indication  that  there  may  be  oil  below,  if  I  bore 
a  well  for  it?  If  not,  how  may  I  get  rid  of  it? — H. 
M.  J.,  Glenwood. 

If  it  looks  like  oil,  smells  like  oil  and  burns  like 
oil,  we  presume  it  may  be  oil,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  of  it  below.  However,  minerals  are  not 
our  suit,  and  if  the  stuff  answers  the  resemblances 
which  we  have  mentioned,  you  had  better  send  a 
sample  to  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  and  ask  them  to  identify  it  for 
you.  We  have  seen  alkali  or  lye  from  ash-piles  kill 
alfalfa  and  make  something  that  looks  a  little  like 
an  oil  spot  on  a  field,  but  it  does  not  smell  like  a 
garage  nor  does  it  take  fire  like  a  skillet  of  bacon. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  anything  that  oozes  from 
the  soil  is  to  draw  it  off  in  an  underdrain. 

Peach  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  peaches  that 
appear  to  have  mildew  spots  on  them.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  it  is  and  if  any  treatment  is 
advisable.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  con- 
fined to  two  trees  in  my  own  garden. — A.  R.  S., 
Atascadero. 

The  trouble  is  "peach  mildew,"  as  you  suggest. 
It  is  a  fungus  which  makes  rather  a  superficial 
attack  and  is  largely  removed  by  peeling,  but  it  is 
a  prohibitive  commercial  blemish.  Fortunately, 
few  of  our  commercial  varieties  are  subject  to  it 
and  it  is  therefore  not  a  great  pest.  Fortunately 
also,  spraying  with  lime-sulphur,  as  is  done  for 
curl-leaf  and  peach-worm,  just  before  the  blossoms 
open,  knocks  out  mildew  also.  This  was  accident- 
ally discovered  many  years  ago;  when  lime-suplhur 
was  used  for  San  Jose  scale,  there  was  no  mildew 
and  old  peach  varieties  coming  badly  blotched  from 
the  Sacramento  river,  suddenly  arrived  clean- 
skinned. 

Manure  and  "Little  Leaf." 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  possible  to  bring  "little 
leaf"  on  peach  trees  by  making  the  ground  too  rich? 
— H.  R.  B.,  Modesto. 

Yes.  We  never  saw  land  so  naturally  rich  as 
to  do  it,  but  if  you  have  planted  trees  in  an  old 
corral  or  chicken  yard,  or  have  piled  manure  along- 
side until  the  leaching  from  it  soaks  the  soil,  you 
can  kill  the  trees — just  as  that  old  English  king 
killed  himself  by  eating  too  much  fat  fish. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  7,  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                         1.28  23.31  45.32  70  42 

Red  Bluff   00  10.60  24.71  94  56 

Sacramento  00         8.85  20.01  92  52 

San  Francisco  00  10.42  22.17  82  49 

San  Jose  00         8.63  ,  16.75  90  44 

Fresno   00          8.21  9.66  96  55 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  14.81  20.49  80  42 

Los  Angeles  00  12.52  15.57  78  57 

San  Diego  00         8.89  10.01  70  58 

WiniK.nucca  00          6.05    ,     7i94  84  32 

Reno  00          5.99  10.27  84  34 

fonopah  00         3.23  9.88  84  46 
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Government  Wheat  Control  Ended— What  Now? 


The  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  ceased 
to  function  June  1,  1920,  after  han- 
dling three  wheat  crops  of  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  wheat  producer 
in  the  world  during  that  time. 

"What  effect  of  this  removal  of  Gov- 
ernment control  will  be  felt  on  wheat 
prices?"  we  asked  W.  A.  Starr,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  California  di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation, 
and  the  following  remarks  contain 
substantially  what  he  said.  He  did 
not  prophecy  for  the  future;  but  re- 
viewed the  past  and  present  situation. 

Present  Conditions  of  Wheat  Trade. 

The  Grain  Corporation  was  practi- 
cally sold  out  of  wheat  and  flour  on 
the  day  of  its  expiration.  There  is 
very  little  old  crop  wheat  yet  avail- 
able for  trade.  Most  European  coun- 
tries are  not  only  paying  bonuses  to 
encourage  wheat  production  at  home, 
but  are  buying  what  they  can  from 
wheat  exporting  countries,  including 
chiefly  Canada,  Australia,  Argentine, 
and  the  United  States.  Their  buying 
is  done  in  most  cases  through  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  each  country,  and  the 
demand  is  keen.  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  the  1920  wheat  crop  will  be,  but 
we  do  know  that  in  most  countries 
the  acreage  is  reduced  and  the  pros- 
pects none  too  good  for  yield  per  acre. 
This  is  a  reason  for  premiums  paid 
the  past  few  months  over  Govern- 
ment minimum  prices. 

With  Government  control  removed, 
there  is  no  forecasting  what  extremes 
of  fluctuation  may  occur  in  the  open 
competition  and  centralized  buying  of 
foreign  countries.  But  there  are  com- 
plex limiting  factors.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  European  money,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  before  the  war  in 
relation  to  American  money,  makes 
Europeans  pay  outrageous  prices  in 
their  own  coin  when  they  buy  any- 
thing in  the  United  States.  For  this 
as  well  as  for  patriotic  reasons,  Great 
Britain  will  buy  all  she  can  from  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  while  other  coun- 
tries will  compete  for  the  Argentine 
crop.  Nevertheless,  our  position  with 
regard  to  shipping  offers  so  much  ad- 
vantage that  Europe  will  buy  heavily 
in  the  United  States. 

Grain  Exchanges  Not  Reopened. 

Now  from  whom  can  they  buy  in  the 
United  States?  Before  the  war  they 
could  quickly  and  conveniently  get  all 
they  needed  on  the  great  grain  ex- 
changes. But  with  present  condi- 
tions of  big  demand,  short  supply,  lack 
of  Government  control,  unequal  mone- 
tary exchange,  faulty  transportation, 
and  nervous  finance  so  turbulent  and 
unforeseeable,  the  grain  exchanges 
have  indicated  their  unwillingness  to 
act.  Reopening  would  expose  their 
machinery  to  violent  shocks  of  at- 
tempted manipulation  and  would  ex- 
pose  their    reputations    to  repeated 
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charges  of  crookedness.  In  spite  of 
all  the  abuses  charged  to  grain  ex- 
changes, there  seems  no  other  way  of 
marketing  the  grain  supply  so  con- 
veniently or  economically  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

The  need  for  central  agencies, 
where  grain  buyers  and  sellers  could 
meet,  was  nullified  during  the  period 
of  Government  control,  but  is  renewed 
now  with  emphatic  insistence.  It  was 
this  need  that  led  Director  Julius  H. 
Barnes  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation 
to  call  a  meeting  of  traders,  millers, 
producers,  etc.,  several  weeks  ago  for 
discussion  of  procedure  to  follow  re- 
lease of  Government  control.  Pro- 
ducers distinguished  themselves  by 
their  absence;  so  the  others  had 
things  their  own  way,  and  producers 
may  blame  themselves  if  things  shall 
be  done  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

To  Propose  Substitute  for  Exchanges. 

Two  members  from  each  of  the 
eight  big  grain  exchanges  of  the  United 
States  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  devise  a  system  by  which  the  bene- 
fits of  grain  exchanges  could  be  ob- 
tained now,  without  exposing  wheat 
markets  to  the  great  dangers  which 
would  threaten  under  the  old  system. 
Possibly  a  new  form  of  exchange  sales 
contract  will  answer  the  purpose. 

A  Foreseeing  Committee. 

Another  and  potentially  more  im- 
portant committee,  consisting  of  per- 
haps a  score  and  a  half  of  leaders  in 
wheat  marketing  and  milling  interests, 
was  appointed  at  the  same  meeting. 
The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  fore- 
see disturbing  elements  which  might 
increase  marketing  risks  or  widen  the 
margin  between  producers'  and  con- 
sumers' prices.  Having  foreseen  such 
elements,  measures  are  to'  be  carried 
cut  to  prevent  their  action,  thus  sta- 
bilizing the  markets  with  much  the 
same  effect  that  the  Grain  Corporation 
has  accomplished.  The  question  of 
transportation  was  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
obstacles  to  economical  wheat  market- 
ing. To  overcome  this,  the  commit- 
tee's influence  has  already  been  felt  in 
the  greater  number  of  freight  cars 
sent  nestward  recently 

Harvest  Market  Pressure. 

It  is  notorious  and  regrettable  that 
at  harvest  time  a  great  proportion  of 
wheat  growers  want  to  sell  their 
crops,  due  to  lack  of  storage,  pressure 
of  financial  obligations,  etc.  The  of- 
fering of  such  large  quantities  of 
grain  at  one  short  period  overtaxes 
elevator  and  shipping  facilities,  and 
also  requires  the  special  assignment 
of  large  quantities  of  finance  to  the 
wheat  districts  during  harvest.  Such 
pressure,  of  course,  bears  prices  down- 


ward, and  perhaps  most  of  the  crop  is 
out  of  farmers'  hands  before  the  up- 
turn begins.  Wheat  is  consumed 
throughout  the  year;  so  a  great  deal 
of  it  must  be  held  until  and  past  the 
next  harvest.  Holding  the  wheat  in- 
volves risk  of  lower  prices,  fire,  wee- 
vils, mice,  and  other  spoilage.  The 
holders  never  aim  to  get  stung — they 
aim  to  take  a  margin  of  profit  that 
will  more  than  cover  their  losses  and 
pay  their  profits.  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable for  farmers  to  hold  their  own 
wheat  and  take  for  themselves  this 
margin.  If  the  market  goes  down 
they  would  have  to  stand  the  losses, 
but  eventually  they  will  anyway.  If 
it  goes  up  as  usual,  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefit.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  are  not  situated  to  do 
this,  or  do  not  care  to  take  the  risk, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  they  want 
the  local  elevator  man  or  other  buyer 
to  take  the  grain  off  their  hands  even 
at  lowered  prices ;  and  they  seem  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  service. 

Financing  Local  Markets. 

But  local  buyers  are  seldom  mil- 
lionaires, and  they  must  be  financed. 
In  order  to  borrow  money  heavily  and 
at  low  interest  rates,  with  which  to 
pay  farmers  for  grain,  they  must  show 
their  bankers  that  their  investment  in 
wheat  is  safe.  While  the  Government 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price,  it  was 
easy  to  borrow  almost  as  much  as  the 
minimum  price  and  at  low  interest 
rates.  Without  a  government  guar- 
antee, the  loans  are  smaller  and  cost 
more.  But  the  Grain  Exchanges,  if 
operating,  would  furnish  something 
about  as  good  as  the  guarantee.  The 
buyer  or  elevator  man  may  sell  the 
crop  on  Exchange  for  future  delivery 
at  a  set  price.  Then  the  bank  has 
very  slight  risk  in  financing  him  and 
he  can  buy  freely  from  farmers. 
Without  a  government  guarantee  or  a 
resale,  the  buyer  is  less  anxious  to 
buy  and  he  makes  the  margin  between 
what  he  pay3  producers  and  what  he 
hopes  to  sell  at  a  very  wide  figure  to 
insure  himself  against  loss.  Otherwise 
local  buying  would  be  hesitant  and 
prices  low  until  most  grain  is  out  of 
farmers'  hands,  when  prices  will  rise 
as  demand  reduces  available  stocks, 
especially  if  a  large  proportion  is  ex- 
ported. The  higher  prices  will  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  assumed  the  risk 
and  held  the  grain.  American  farmers 
are  coming  to  realize  this;  and  per- 
haps more  than  ever  before  are  able 
to  hold  until  harvest  marketing  pres- 
sure is  off  and  prices  rebound.  If  they 
generally  do  hold  this  season,  there 
may  be  no  harvest  price  depression 
and  the  crop  will  move  to  consumers 
throughout  the  year  at  stabilized 
prices  that  will  disappoint  speculators 
and  profiteers. 


Grain    Corporation  Activities 
Summarized. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Corporation  activities  may  give  addi- 
tional basis  for  judgment  and  action 
with  the  present  crop. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  now 
that  when  the  corporation  was  organ- 
ized in  1917  and  Government  control 
was  inaugurated,  wheat  under  open 
market  conditions  would  have  gone 
far  higher  than  it  did.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments had  to  have  our  wheat  If  it 
had  been  withheld  from  them  and 
from  our  own  armies,  we  might  now 
be  harvesting  for  German  taskmasters, 
and  all  the  blood  that  was  spilled  on 
our  side  might  have  flowed  in  vain. 
But  that  crop  had  been  put  in  under 
the  conditions  preceding  our  entrance 
into  the  war,  and  the  Government 
price  generally  yielded  a  fair  profit. 
The  farmer  who  would  have  profiteered 
then  at  the  expense  of  Christian  gov- 
ernments fighting  for  their  lives  and 
liberties  would  feel  as  he  wants 
present-day  profiteers  to  feel. 

Since  the  first  year  of  Government 
wheat  control,  Mr.  Starr  points  to  the 
great  volume  of  wheat  offered  and  sold 
to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation,  as  evi- 
dence that  commercial  dealers  and 
millers  did  not  want  it  at  higher 
prices.  During  the  three  years,  the 
corporation  bought  about  400,000,000 
bushels,  as  it  was  offered,  the  chief 
difficulty  having  been  shortage  of 
transportation.  It  absorbed  the  wheat 
when  harvest-marketing  pressure  was 
greatest  and  then  turned  it  over  to  the 
mills  as  they  needed  it,  preventing 
high  prices  to  speculators  and  con- 
sumers and  assuring  at  least  the  min- 
imum price  to  growers.  Had  this  not 
been  done,  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  prices  of  the  1918  and  1919 
harvests  to  growers  would  have  been 
disagreeably  below  the  Government 
minimum  and  1917  prices  to  Europe 
and  to  our  armies  and  to  consumers' 
might  have  been  so  high  as  to  endan- 
ger our  military  operations  and  gen- 
erate bread  riots  in  the  United  States. 

Few  Americans  have  at  all  times 
agreed  with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corpora- 
tion policies,  but  that  was  to  be 
pected.  The  Grain  Corporation 
much  in  the  war  days  that  could  not 
be  explained  then  and  would  require 
complicated  explanations  at  any  time 
to  those  of  us  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  all-pervading  complexity 
conditions  which  affect  wheat  market- 
ing. Its  main  business  after  all  was 
to  encourage  the  production  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  wheat  and  to  place 
that  wheat  where  it  would  do  most 
toward  winning  the  war.  Forgetting 
details  on  which  not  all  could  agree, 
we  believe  that  it  can  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  recently  disbanded  U. 
S.  Grain  Corporation  accomplished 
well  the  great  task  for  which  it  was 
created. 


An  average  of  2,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  flows  down  Kings  river  every 
year.  About  a  third  of  this  is  wasted, 
for  it  runs  off  to  the  ocean,  except  the 
part  which  flows  into  Tulare  Lake, 
which  may  be  worse  than  wasted.  The 
menace  of  this  overflow  restricts  the 
planting  of  rich  lake-bottom  lands  and 
frequently  those  who  take  a  chance 
anyway  lose  their  crops  by  flood  in 
late  spring  when  mountain  snows 
melt. 

Some  600,000  acres  in  Fresno.  Kings, 
and  Tulare  counties  are  now  irrigated 
from  this  river.  Half  of  that  acreage 
Is  well  irrigated — the  other  half  suf- 
fers late  in  the  season,  especially  in 
dry  years.  If  the  water  of  King's 
river  were  all  beneficially  and  eco- 
nomically used  for  irrigation  and 
electric  power,  the  entire  600,000  acres 
could  be  plentifully  irrigated  and 
400,000  acres  additional  would  have 
enough  water  year  In  and  year  out 
regardless  of  drouth  to  raise  ordinary 
crops.  The  power  could  be  used 
within  the  three  counties  to  pump 
300,000  acre  feet  of  ground  water, 
which  is  one-fifth  of  the  amount  now 
available  for  pumping.  This  pumped 
water  would  cost  about  half  as  much 
per  acre  foot  as  would  water  stored 


Million  Acres  Watered  from  Kings  River 
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in  the  mountains  under  a  proposal 
known  as  the  "Pine  Flat  Project." 
Such  pumping  would  also  reclaim  a 
large  area  of  waterlogged  land  within 
the  counties  named.  The  flood-stor- 
age would  make  farming  safe  in  the 
Tulare  Lake  bottom. 

What  Would  It  Cost? 

Engineers'  estimates  made  in  1916 
showed  that  the  project  would  cost 
about  $6,500,000  besides  two  to  three 
million  dollars  for  development  of  60,- 
000  kilowatts  of  electric  power,  and 
in  addition  to  the  costs  of  local  dis- 
tributing systems.  Recent  estimates 
based  on  present  conditions  placed 
the  cost  at  $10,000,000  besides  electric 
and  distributing  systems. 

Fresno  county  contains  about  400,- 
000  acres  of  the  600,000  now  getting 
water  from  Kings  River.  Kings  county 
contains  about  150,000  and  Tulare 
county  about  50,000  acres.  Raisin 
growers  in  this  area  last  year  re- 
ceived about  $35,000,000  for  their  crop. 
About  a  third  of  the  irrigated  area  is 


data  furnished  by  XV.  V.  Boone,  Berkeley.) 

devoted  to  stock-raising  and  dairying. 
The  rest  of  it  produces  almost  all  of 
the  raisins  and  figs  and  dried  peaches 
grown  in  the  United  States,  besides 
vast  quantities  of  other  fruits,  includ- 
ing table  grapes,  apricots,  canning 
peaches,  and  grains  such  as  wheat 
and  grain  sorghums.  With  such  pro- 
duction, a  $15,000,000  irrigation,  drain- 
age, and  flood,  protection  project  looks 
not  very  large. 

Federation  of  Irrigation  Districts. 

Fifteen  irrigation  districts  have 
already  been  formed  or  are  practically 
complete,  each  designed  to  get  the  ben- 
efit of  water  from  the  Pine  Flat  pro- 
ject, and  each  to  finance  and  provide 
its  own  distribution  system.  Their 
names  and  acreages  follow:  Alta,  130,- 
000  acres;  Tulare  Lake,  160,000  acres; 
Corcoran,  70,000  acres;  Lakelands, 
65,000  acres;  Kings  County,  150,000 
acres ;  San  Jose,  25,000  acres ;  Burrell, 
45,000  acres;  Laguna,  18,000  acres; 
Mendota,  80.000  acres;  Stratford,  12,- 
000  acres;  San  Joaquin  and  Tranquil- 


lity, 30,000  acres;  Foothill,  55.000 
acres;  Consolidated,  150,000  acres; 
Fresno,  208,000  acres:  Riverdale,  12,-- 

000.  , 

These  districts  are  all  to  be  joined 
into  the  "Kings  River  Conservation 
District,"  under  the  California  Irri- 
gation Act  of  1919,  so  soon  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  hand  down  a  de- 
cision affirming  constitutionality  of 
that  Act.  Bonds  could  not  be  sold  to 
carry  on  the  work  until  such  a  de- 
cision shall  safeguard  them. 

Present  Rights  Not  Disturbed. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  any  way  to 
disturb  the  present  rights  of  water  ap- 
propriators  or  riparian  owners,  where 
such  water  has  been  put  to  beneficial 
use.  Such  rights  will  be  made  more 
valuable  by  assurance  of  constantly 
plentiful  water  due  to  storage  of  win- 
ter and  spring  floods  for  use  later  in 
the  season. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Dams. 

A  dam  is  to  be  built  across  Kings 
river  30  miles  east  of  Fresno,  to  store 
600,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Canals  in 
the  irrigated  country  arc  expected  to 
handle  all  of  the  rest  of  the  river  flow. 
The  dam  will  be  320  feet  above  low 
water  and  1100  feet  long  on  top. 
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the  growers  and  shippers  of  (Jal 
ii'ornia  do.  So  great  and  far-reaching 
has  the  much-needed  panacea — co-op- 
eration and  better  distribution— be- 
come that  there  is  not  a  commercial 
horticultural  commodity  produced  in 
California  that  does  not  rest  under 
their  guidance  and  protection  today. 
Granting  such  to  be  the  case;  cover- 
ing the  minutest  details  of  distribu- 
tion, markets  and  marketing,  there 
are  times  when  the  best  of  fruits, 
graded  and  packed  with  the  utmost 
care,  reaching  the  market  in  a  most 
attractive  manner,  nets  the  grower 
less  than  the  most  of  production.  We 
have  experienced  both  the  producing 
and  marketing  ends  of  the  industry, 
and  we  offer  as  the  direct  cause  for 
such  unusual  conditions  overproduc- 
tion of  that  grade  of  fruit,  or  lack  of 
proper  distribution.  Overproduction, 
we  must  admit,  is  a  menace,  but  in 
the  lack  of  distribution  the  grower  is 
not  without  "a  remedy.  California's 
horticultural  marketing  institutions, 
through  their  systematic  advertising 
methods,  are  accomplishing  as  much 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  a  demand 
for  fruit  as  in  the  distribution  of  same. 

Vast  Sums  Spent  for  Advertising. 

The  annual  advertising  expenditure 
of  the  leading  co-operative  marketing 
institution  of  the  State  amounts  to 
$500,000.  There  are  others  that  have 
reached  the  $300,000  mark,  and  sev- 
eral that  set  aside  large  sums  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  that  their  com- 
modities may  be  properly  placed  be- 
fore the  consuming  public.  In  the 
matter  of  advertising  California  fruits, 
so  pronounced  is  that  feeling  of  loy- 
alty and  pride  for  her  tempting  pro- 
ductions of  tree  and  vine  that  special 
days  are  observed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  particular  commodity  the 
center  of  attraction.  Hotels,  restau- 
rants and  commission  houses,  as  well 
as  the  railroad  companies,  do  most  ef- 
fective work  in  exploiting  their  merits. 
Orange  Day  is  the  "red-letter  day" 
throughout  entire  Southern  California. 
Raisin  Day  is  the  event  throughout 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  San  Bernar- 
dino Orange  Show  has  attained  Na- 
tional significance.  The  writer  recalls 
an  incident  of  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  on  Apple  Day,  when 
35,000  apples  were  distributed  among 
the  children  of  the  orphan  asylums. 
And  so  on  down  the  line  are  the  horti- 
cultural products  of  this  vast  Empire 
becoming  better  known  and  more  ap- 
preciated. 

Co-operation  among  the  growers  is 
not  all  that  has  been  the  means  of 
systematically  commercializing  the 
industry;  there  is  another  chapter  to 
the  story — co-operation  among  the 
"hipping  organizations.   While  keen 


competition  exists  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing tonnage,  the  success  of  the  in- 
dustry is  not  jeopardized  by  picayun- 
ish  motives  and  unscrupulous  transac- 
tions among  the  various  organizations 
■ — a  gentlemen's  agreement  is  all  that 
has  been  necessary.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  of  small  caliber  who  refuse 
to  assimilate.  Fortunately  for  the  in- 
dustry, they  bore  with  a  very  small 
auger. 

Masters  of  Orchard  Culture. 

The  half-century  of  commercialized 
fruit  production  in  California  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  orchardists 
have  kept  pace  with  the  times,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  but  a  small  percentage 
need  coaching,  as  they  have  practi- 
cally mastered  the  routine  of  orchard 
culture.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
various  styles  of  pruning;  they  know 
the  spray  formulas  and  seasons  to 
apply  them;  they  know  when  and  how 
to  thin  the  different  varieties  of  fruit; 
they  have  made  a  study  of  the  impor- 
tance and  advantages  of  irrigation; 
soil  conditions  have  prompted  them  in 
studying  the  results  that  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  cover  crops ;  rav- 
ages of  certain  diseases  and  pests 
have  familiarized  them  with  the  po- 
tential importance  and  subsequent 
result  obtained  from  fumigation;  the 
scarcity  as  well  as  unreliability  of 
labor  has  made  them  adepts  in  the  se- 
lection and  use  of  the  latest  improved 
orchard  and  farm  implements. 

Another  Opening  for  Co-operation. 

With  prices  of  fruit,  both  green  and 
dried,  beyond  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service, 
it  is  obvious  that  sales  have  been  sat- 
isfactory. However,  we  are  prone  to 
inquire:  Have  net  results  been  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  cost  of  production 
and  incidental  overhead  expense,  leav- 
ing a  substantial  profit?  The  orchard- 
ist  who  can  sit  at  his  desk  and  figure 
"orchard  income,"  which  we  take  to 
be  the  difference  between  receipts  and 
expenses  and  then  register  a  substan- 
tial array  of  figures  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger,  is  the  orchardist  who  is 
i'amiliar  with  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness, knowing  at  the  end  of  each  week 
or  month  just  where  he  is  at.  The 
failure  to  keep  tab  on  disbursements 
has  placed  the  sheriff's  padlock  on 
many  a  gate.  There  is  now  a  stand- 
ardization of  "pack";  why  not  there 
be  a  standardization  of  "management" 
on  every  ranch? — a  suggestion  worth 
trying.  Now  that  the  work  of  horti- 
cultural production  is  becoming  more 
uniform  and  more  regular,  the  cost  of 
production  should  become  more  equal 
among  growers  in  the  same  district — 
another  opening  for  co-operation  that 
might  solve  some  of  the  problems  yet 
under  cover. 


Labor's  Exactions. 

There  is  a  problem,  however,  that 
if  not  solved  the  orchardists  will  be 
the  first  to  suffer — that  of  labor.  Prom 
all  angles,  lanes  and  avenues  comes 
that  stereotyped  wail :  labor  conditions 
poor;  labor  scarce  and  unsatisfactory; 
scarce  and  no  good  when  you  get  it, 
etc.  Should  we  print  all  the  excuses 
and  criticisms  that  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  with  reference  to  the 
labor  situation,  there  would  be  but 
little  space  in  this  issue  for  either 
reading  matter  or  advertisements. 
Far  be  it  from  our  intention  or  in- 
clination to  "press  down  upon  the 
brow  of  labor,"  etc.,  any  unjust  criti- 
cisms as  long  as  labor  confines  itself 
to  reason.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  unsatisfactory  outlook 
of  the  labor  situation,  as  the  farmers 
and  orchardists  are  well  aware  of 
such,  and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
what  the  conditions  will  be  before  the 
season  ends.  Many  contingencies  have 
arisen,  with  the  likelihood  of  many 
more  that  may  disrupt  the  best-laid 
plans.  These  conditions  are  spread 
over  the  entire  universe,  affecting 
local  conditions  in  all  its  parts.  Run 
mad,  unreasoning,  fighting  mobs  are 
taking  possession  and  defying  the  law. 
It  is  in  order,  however,  for  the  or- 
chardist and  farmer  to  look  the  situa- 
tion square  in  the  face  and  if  labor 
exacts  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear, 
it  would  be  decidedly  better  to  "close 
shop"  than  to  encourage  unreasonable 
demands. 

Labor  and   Capital   Must  Meet  om 
Common  Ground. 

One  pnilosopner  aptly  said:  "There 
should  be  no  more  hesitation  in  re- 
sisting and  rejecting  the  unjust  de- 
mands of  labor  than  has  been  shown 
in  rejecting  the  unjust  demands  of 
capital.  There  should  be  no  more  hes- 
itation in  extending  government  regu- 
lation and  supervision  to  labor  where 
the  interests  of  society  demand  such 
extension  than  there  has  been  in  ex- 
tending such  regulation  and  super- 
vision to  capital."  If  the  conservative 
element  of  labor  would  meet  in  execu- 
tive session  with  legitimate  capital 
and  there  enter  into  a  compact  where- 
by both  would  be  governed  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  philosopher,  we  are 
prone  to  believe  that  a  lasting  and 
satisfactory  agreement  would  be 
reached.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  labor  question  is  a  "moral 
question  at  heart.''  Be  it  so,  until  that 
essence  of  morality  is  recognized  and 
put  into  practice,  it  would  appear  that 
all  regulations,  arbitrations  and  con- 
tracts between  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  built  upon  the  sand,  and 
unless  this  relationship  is  constructed 
upon  a  rock  of  moral  sense  it  will  be 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
— swept  away  by  the  storms  that  are 
most  likely  to  come. 
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The  writer,  in  looking  back  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  can 
trace  the  remarkable  developments  in 
horticultural  practices  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time  in  California — nota- 
bly in  modern  tillage,  fertilizing,  cover 
cropping,  fumigating,  efficient  spray- 
ing, systematic  pruning,  thinning, 
picking,  packing  and  marketing.  The 
functional  part  played  by  each  link  in 
this  chain  of  horticultural  progress 
has  made  fruit  growing  in  California 
a  highly  specialized  art.  California, 
the  first  to  take  the  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing a  standard  of  pack,  paved 
the  way  for  a  rapidly  increasing  na- 
tional as  well  as  international  de- 
mand for  her  fruits.  In  the  creation 
of  this  movement  credit  is  due  to  the 
wise  heads  of  the  industry— first,  be- 
cause they  boldly  and  unflinchingly 
nailed  their  colors  to  high  standards 
of  excellence,  both  as  to  quality  and 
condition  of  fruit  when  packed;  sec- 
ond, there  has  been  neither  time  nor 
money  spared  in  the  matter  of  educat- 
ing the  producer  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  within  the  law  when  prepar- 
ing his  products  for  market.  By  the 
strict  observance  of  these  enacted  reg- 
ulations the  producers  have  not  only 
benefited  their  financial  status,  but 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  jobber, 
retailer,  and  consumer  alike. 

California  Sets  the  Pace. 

So  well  has  this  movement  worked, 
other  states  have  adopted  the  slogan 
which  means  that  in  time  there  will  be 
a  universal  standardization  law,  as 
well  as  a  universal  standard  container. 
The  question  has  already  been  asked, 
"Where  did  California  get  her  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  standards  which 
have  so  quickly  revolutionized  the 
fruit  industry?"  We  feel  a  delicacy  in 
admitting  it,  but  neverthless  it  is  true 
— unscrupulous  packers  forced  it.  It 
was  either  standardize  the  pack,  give 
the  consumer  value  received  for  his  in- 
vestment, or  surrender  the  industry. 
Even  with  all  the  restrictions  we  oc- 
casionally hear  of  some  packer  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  law;  however, 
such  is  not  often  the  case.  The  court, 
as  a  rule,  recognizes  the  importance 
of  such  a  law  in  the  upbuilding  and 
protection  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  a  decision  is  rendered  ac- 
cordingly. When  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency has  been  reached  in  both  qual- 
ity and  pack,  there  still  remains  a 
problem  which  means  more  to  the  in- 
dustry than  the  average  layman  real- 
izes— 

Efficiency  in  Marketing. 

Marketing  is  today  the  great  prob- 
lem interesting  the  fruit  growers.  Not 
only  does  it  apply  to  California,  but 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  nation 
at  large.  However,  we  can  say 
without  equivocation  that  no  State 
in  the  Union  enjoys  that  reputa- 
tion of  efficiency  in  marketing  that 


Boost 


Should  the  parcel  post  weight 
limit  be  increased  to,  say,  50  pounds 
or  more,  and  the  rate  reduced,  that 
system  of  handling  both  green  and 
dried  fruits  would  greatly  assist  the 
grower,  provided,  however,  he  was  so 
situated  that  he  could  do  a  retail  bus- 
iness. The  writer  has  been  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  idea.  The 
possibilities  of  conducting  a  nation- 
wide business  of  magnitude  and 
profit  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of 
doubt.  In  advocating  the  beneficial 
results  derived  by  the  grower  in  the 
use  of  this  system  in  disposing  of  his 
fruits,  it  is  not  intended  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
so-called  middleman,  but  to  reach  a 
class  of  trade  that  neither  he  nor  his 
retail  customer  would  ever  come  in 
contact  with — we  refer  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  semi-isolated  rural  dis- 
tricts. We  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families/ so  situated  that  have  never 
been  brought  in  contact  with  an 
ounce  of  California  fruits,  either  in 
the  green,  dried,  or  canned  state.  On 
our  return  to  an  old  southern  home- 


stead in  the  early  nineties,  we  took  a 
small  quantity  of  California  green, 
dried,  canned  and  bottled  fruits  to 
show  the  natives  what  was  produced 
in  California.  We  placed  it  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  old  home,  and  when  it 
was  made  known  that  such  was  the 
case  the  neighbors,  old  and  young, 
black  and  white,  traveled  for  miles  to 
see  fruits  from  California. 

A  Boon  to  the  Isolated  Settler. 

Now,  since  then  the  thought  occurs, 
if  fruit  could  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
throughout  those  rural  districts  at  a 
price  satisfactory  to  the  producer  and 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
sumer, millions  of  pounds  of  fruit 
would  be  annually  shipped  direct 
to  the  door  of  the  consumer,  that 
will  never  reach  him  as  the  sys- 
tem is  now  conducted,  as  the  chances 
are  his  nearest  trading  post  Is 
miles  away,  and  it  is  so  infin- 
itely small  that  the  merchants  will 
not  deal  in  California's  expensive 
fruits,  and  so  it  goes;  those  people 


live  a  lifetime,  not  knowing  the  value 
of  California  fruits.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  establish  a  parcel-post  mail- 
order business  along  the  lines  of  the 
great  money-order  houses  of  the  east- 
ern cities,  and  by  systematic  adver- 
tising a  profitable  business  could  be 
built  up.  The  shipper  would  be  pro- 
tected against  any  loss,  as  money 
would  accompany  the  order.  In  mar- 
keting his  crop,  the  fruit  grower 
does  not  ordinarily  get  his  full 
share  of  the  dollar  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  remedy  for  thfs  comes 
under  the  above  suggestions. 

Publicity  Necessary. 
Railroads,  express  companies,  com- 
mission houses,  jobbers  and  retailers 
each  take  a  share  of  the  dollar  and 
constitute  integral  parts  of  the  whole 
system  of  expensive  handling  in  vogue 
at  the  present  time.  United  action 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  of  a  given 
section  may  be  effectual  in  securing 
needed  reductions  in  transportation 
rates,  but  middlemen  cannot  be  elim- 


inated unless  the  grower  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  deal  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing.  If  this  parcel-post  trans- 
portation plan  can  be  carried  into  ac- 
tion, then  an  advertising  campaign  in- 
augurated for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  ease  they  may 
secure  California  fruits  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price,  so  quickly  and  so  great 
will  a  demand  be  created  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  difficulty  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  supply  the  demand  unless 
there  be  extensive  preparations  made 
with  that  end  in  view. 


Honey  sorghum  for  syrup  was 
planted  by  ranchers  in  Kern  county 
late  in  June  and  made  a  tremendous 
growth,  many  stools  containing  seven 
stalks  and  few  less  than  four,  many  of 
which  were  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  headed  out  six  to  eight  feet  tall 
late  in  September.  Though  newspa- 
pers are  headlining  the  driblets  of 
sugar  available  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  we  may  well  produce  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  own  sweet- 
ness this  season. 
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DO  YOU  CARRY 

Rain  Insurance? 


Probably  you  don't,  but  one  of  our 

8-oz.  DUCK  SHEETS 

will  protect  your  crop  of  Dried  Fruit,  Raisins 
or  Alfalfa  Hay  from  early  rains.  Also  invalu- 
able for  covering  over  farm  machinery  after 
harvesting  is  over. 


We  can  quote  you  very  attractive  prices, — way  be- 
low present  market.   Write  for  particulars. 


R.  C.  McGILL  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
429  DAVIS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Held  bg  a 
GRIP  OF  LIGHT  STEEL! 

Light  weight — yet  STRONG !  There's  the  secret  of  Security  success.  Although  built 
of  light  materials    (Douglas  Fir  used  exclusively)    the   superior  construction  of  the 

cecurity 
Ladder 

makes  it  the  ONE  ladder  that  positively  CANNOT  WOBBLE — only  the  SECURITY  has 
the  light  steel  grip  that  prevents  wobble.  The  ladder  that  every  up-to-date  orchardist 
is  using — the  ladder  that  actually  cuts  picking  costs.  Let  me  ship  you  two  or  more 
Security  Ladders  on  approval  NOW — I  prepay  the  freight — if  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
ladders,  send  them  back,  and  you  will  be  out  nothing. 

r  KICKS: 

6-FT.,  $4.50;   8-FT.,  $o.S0;   10-FT.,  $7.00 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Security  Ladders.     Dealers  in   114   Coast  towns  handle  the 
Security.    For  name  of  your  dealer,  see  Rural  Press  of  May  29.  page  851. 
WRITE  ME   FOR  FOLDER  JUST  OUT. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  Mfgr. 


606  Lankersliim  nidir-  Los  Angeles 


84  Franklin  St..  Oakland 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

Members 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Plarer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  B.  McKevitt  Co.  Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Newcastle  Frnlt  Co.  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


W.  J.  CHARLKS1V0RTH,  General  Manager. 


Sacramento,  California 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


"Blake,  Moffitt  &  TownT 

37-46  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  Mil  all  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


THOS.  N.  BADGER 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CONTRACTOR- 
Structures,  Installations  Planned  and  Executed 
.".m;  Linden  Ave..  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Telephone  Berkeley  I  J 


California  s  Greatest  Agricultural  Asset 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees  by  W.  8.  KUllngsworth.) 


On  a  recent  extended  trip  through 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  dis- 
tricts from  the  bay  section  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Mexican  border, 
the  writer,  by  observation  and  investi- 
gation, learned  that  the  greatest  asset 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  in- 
terests of  California  has  today  is  in 
the  person  of  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners  and  farm  advisors. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
both,  since  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
system  by  the  county.  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities,  the  good  being  ac- 
complished was  never  before  so  forc- 
ibly brought  to  our  attention,  which 
naturally  caused  us  to  reflect  as  to 
whether  their  accomplishments  were 
appreciated  and  applauded. 

There  is  a  difference  as  well  as  a 
distinction  in  the  two  offices,  while  at 
the  same  time  both  are  working  to 
bring  about  the  best  results  whereby 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  or- 
chardist, alike,  may  be  benefited. 
Without  entering  into  detail  as  to  how 
these  offices  are  financed,  as  such  may 
be  learned  from  the  nearest  commis- 
sioner or  advisor,  we  wish  to  state  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  pessi- 
mistic on  the  subject  that  if-they  are 
taxpayers,  county,  state,  income,  or  in- 
heritance, a  portion  of  that  coin  of  Uie 
realm  goes  to  support  these  offices, 
and  they  should  be  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  to  a  cause  that 
is  doing  more  to  standardize  and  sta- 
bilize the  fruit  and  farming  industries 
of  California  than  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  can  or  will  ever  repay.  A 
concrete  example  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  was  called  to  the  writer's 
attention  by  E.  F.  Smyth,  Farm  Ad- 
visor of  Madera  county.  Mr.  Smyth 
said  in  part:  "We  have  inaugurated  a 
system  in  this  county  by  which  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  It  takes  two  forms 
— the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Store  and 
the  Farmers'  Exchange.  The  way  in 
which  the  two  are  connected  is,  the 
manager  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Store  acts  as  exchange  manager  of 
two  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Centers. 

The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Store. 

The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Store 
has  been  a  great  success  so  far,  and 
business  has  increased  almost  daily 
until  now  they  are*  doing  business  of 
about  $400  daily.  The  store  is  an  or- 
ganization under  the  co-operative 
plan,  any  Farm  Bureau  member  being 
entitled  to  buy  stock.  Five  per  cent  is 
paid  on  stock  investments.  All  of  the 
dividends  are  declared  on  patronage. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  over 
$100,000  of  business  will  be  done  the 
first  year.  The  manager  finds  that  the 
greatest  saving  made  to  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  is  in  the  buying  of 
machinery.  Local  agencies  have  tried 
to  prevent  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers of  goods,  special  machinery, 
etc.,  from  supplying  this  co-operative 
store,  but  evidently  these  concerns  see 
the  light  of  a  new  day,  as  they  have 
assured  the  manager  of  the  store  that 
they  will  supply  his  demands.  He  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  buying  at  any  time 


or  place,  and  the  usual  credit  accom- 
modations are  gladly  extended  to  him. 
This  month  will  see  a  membership  of 
at  least  100.  The  smallest  amount  of 
stock  is  $100. 

The  Farmers'  Exchange. 
"The  Farmers'  Exchange  is  ton- 
ducted  in  the  following  manner:  An 
exchange  manager  is  appointed  in  ev- 
ery farm  community.  We  try  as  far 
as  possible  to  get  someone  who  is  cen- 
trally located  on  a  main-traveled  road, 
who  has  a  telephone,  and  preferably 
who  has  a  large  family,  so  that  som* 
one  is  usually  found  at  home.  Black- 
boards are  erected  on  the  roadway  in 
front  of  the  manager's  place.  Three 
alphabetical  indexes  are  kept,  on  three 
cards,  one  of  which  is  white  and 
serves  as  a  book-keeping  system. 
There  is  a  'Want'  and  'For  Sale'  card 
that  are  used  also  in  the  book-keeping. 
There  are  two  clearing-house  ideas: 
1st,  the  auction  sales,  whenever  the 
accumulations  of  unsold  listings  war- 
rant; 2nd,  each  manager  in  the  county 
sends  to  the  editor  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly,  every  three  or  four  weeks, 
his  latest  listings.  These  are  pub- 
lished as  a  whole  and  serve  as  the 
County  Exchange.  The  one  big  factor 
in  making  these  farm  exchanges  a  suc- 
cess is  that  every  one  listing  goods  for 
sale  with  the  Exchange  Manager  must 
notify  him  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  goods  are  sold.  We  believe  that 
the  exchange  will  not  only  save  the 
farmers  considerable  time  and  money, 
and  useless  handling  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts, but  will  save  considerable  waste 
in  unused  implements  and  farm  equip- 
ments." 

Twe  Useful  Officials. 

As  we  visited  the  various  sections 
we  found  the  farm  advisors  deeply  en- 
grossed in  their  work.  They  were 
carrying  directly  to  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  information  bearing  on 
local  problems  gathered  by  the  col- 
leges and  other  agencies  of  the  State 
and  National  Government,  and  to  that 
information  by  research  work  of  their 
own,  normally  in  co-operation  with 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  the 
county. 

The  function  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  is  plain  but  exacting. 
His  duties  are  prescribed  by  law.  and 
in  the  strict  performance  of  such  he 
is  not  only  doing  his  duty  but  confer- 
ring a  favor  on  the  producer  of  any 
orchard  or  farm  product  by  condemn- 
ing such  if  not  within  the  law,  and 
it's  "hats  off"  to  the  horticultural  com- 
missioners of  California  for  the  un- 
biased methods  they  are  pursuing  in 
condemning  any  and  everything  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  orchard  and  farm  pro- 
ducts of  this  State.  Their  work  in 
confiscating  diseased  imported  nursery 
stock  has  met  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  nurserymen  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  growers,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
lion  of  time  before  California  will  be 
known  as  the  dispenser  of  the  best 
fruits,  freest  from  disease  and  pesti- 
lence, of  any  State  in  the  Union. 


Buckwheat  Best  for  June  Drop 


Observation  of  the  best  methods  of 
protection  against  the  June  drop  of 
the  Navel  orange  has  added  little  to 
the  knowledge  of  citrus  men  the  last 
two  seasons.  Benefits  from  summer 
cover  crops  in  adding  moisture  to  the 
air  have  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
advantages  of  buckwheat  for  that  pur- 
pose have  been  emphasized. 

In  those  cases  where  alfalfa  has 
been  grown  between  the  orange  trees 
the  effect  as  a  rule  has  been  good  for 
a  season  or  so.  but  apparently  the 
trees  have  been  set  back  greatly  when 
the  alfalfa  has  remained  very  long.  On 
account  of  the  very  quick  maturity  Of 
buckwheat,  which  can  be  planted  in 
April  and  May  and  make  thick  tall 
stems  in  plenty  of  time  before  the 
worst  of  the  drop,  it  has  given  great 
satisfaction.    Double  the  yield  of  or- 


anges has  been  reported  in  several  in- 
stances and  the  amount  of  extra  water 
required  has  varied. 

Two  varieties  of  buckwheat  can  be 
purchased.  One  is  short-stemmed  and 
of  little  value  as  a  protection  against 
the  June  drop.  The  other  is  taller  and 
a  great  success.  Although  seeds  look 
alike,  the  seed  of  the  taller  variety 
has  a  more  silvery-looking  hull.  It 
should  always  be  selected. 


Edward  James,  champion  trapper 
of  Sutter  county,  added  to  his  laurels 
last  week  by  digging  eight  full-grown 
coyotes  out  of  a  den  near  the  Sutter 
Buttes.  He  will  receive  $80  in  bounty 
from  the  county  and  an  equal  amount 
from  the  Sutter  County  Sheepmen's 
Association.  He  killed  all  the  coyotes 
with  a  club  as  they  tried  to  rush  past 
him  as  he  dug  into  their  den. 
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^T^HIS  trade-mark  is  branded  in 
*  red  on  one  side  of  the  Still 
Better  Willard — the  only  storage 
battery  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation 

136  passenger  car  and  truck 
manufacturers  have  selected  this 
battery,  knowing  from  experience 
that  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
is  far  superior  to  wood  or  any  other 
form  of  storage  battery  insulation. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


136  Manufacturers  Using7 Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


Acason 
Acme 

All  American 

Allis-Chalmers 

American 
LaFrance 

Apex 
*Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 
*Auburn 

Austin 

Bacon 
Bell 

Belmont 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Biddle 
Brockway 
Buffalo 
*Buick 

Cannonball 
Capitol 
♦Case 

•For  Export 


♦Chevrolet 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Collier 
Colonial 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 

Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge 
Dorris 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  WD 

Franklin 

Fulton 


Garford 


G  MC 

Giant 
Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

HCS 

Hurlburt 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Indiana 
International 
(I.  H.  C.) 

♦Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 
Lexington 
♦Liberty 
Luverne 


Madison 

Marmon 

Menominee 

Mercer 

Mercury 

Meteor  (Phila.) 

MHC 
♦Mitchell 

Murray 

McFarlan 
♦McLaughlin 

Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Nelson  & 

LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
♦Olds 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 


♦Paige 

Parker 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 
;  Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Preston 

Rainier 
♦Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
R  8s  V  Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 


Singer 

Southern 

Standard  8 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 
Vulcan 

Ward  LaFrance 

White 

Wilson 

Winther 

Winton 

Wolverine 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Thirty-eight  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  con- 
struction, in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year. 

Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in  time 
to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Agricultural  Legislative  Committee  Act 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


Among  the  many  California  laws 
meeting  with  biennial  approval,  there 
are  comparatively  few  that  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  actually  favoring  the 
farming  classes  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling,  however,  that 
legislation  dealing  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  must  be 
more  closely  observed. 

The  Agricultural  Legislative  Com- 
mittee— organized  at  the  last  session 
of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Chico — at  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  in  San  Francisco,  asked 
that  a  declaration  of  principles  be  en- 
dorsed by  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment governing  co-operation  and  mar- 
keting organizations  which  will  pro- 
tect the  farmers,  orchardists  and  con- 
sumers alike.  The  embodiment  of 
these  principles  are:  "Agriculture 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  well-being  of  the  public  that 
whatever  makes  for  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  the  producer  brings  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  public.  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  should  be  en- 
acted permitting  bona  fide  producers 
of  agricultural  products  to  act  to- 


For  Dependable  Threshing  with 
the  Fords  on 

Get  the  utmost  efficiency  from  your  Fordson  by  belting  it  to  an  individual  thresher 
and  handling  your  own  small  grain  crops.  The  more  belt  work  your  Fordson  does, 
the  greater  will  be  the  return  on  your  tractor  investment.  With  an  individual  out- 
fit you  plan  your  work — you  thresh  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  you. 

But  dependable  threshing  and  satisfactory  belt  work  with  the  Fordson  tractor  is  best 
•  assured  when  you  use  the  Little  Giant  tractor  belt — the  belt  specially  designed  for 
use  with  this  tractor. 


The  Little  Giant  belt  is  endless  so  there  are  no 
belt  ends  to  pull  out  and  no  stops  for  relacing. 

It  has  a  powerful  clinging  pulley-grip  that  not 
only  conquers  slippage  but  also  overcomes  any 
tendency  toward  throwing  the  belt  off  when  a 
bunch  of  wet  bundles  goes  through  the  separator. 

It  is  unusually  serviceable  and  withstands  to  a 
marked  degree  the  effects  of  exposure  to  moisture, 


heat  and  all  the  ordinary  enemies  to  belt  efficiency 
in  farming. 

It  is  made  of  four  plies  of  a  single  piece  of  best 
quality,  heavy  canvas,  pressed,  stitched,  with 
double  stitches  at  the  edges  to  withstand  edge 
wear.  Its  special  design  compels  it  to  run  straight 
and  true  always.  You  can  get  Little  Giant  belts  in 
three  lengths — 50  ft.,  75  ft.  and  100  ft.  from  your 
Fordson  dealer. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

MECHANICAL  GOODS  DIVISION 

Distributed  by 


For  male 
authoriz 
Fordton 
Dmatwra 


gether,  either  as  corporations  or  oth- 
erwise, in  producing,  manufacturing, 
storing,  distributing  and  selling  their 

products. 

"Whether  a  producers'  organization 
is  formed  with  or  without  capital 
stock,  has  equal  or  unequal  voting 
power  of  members,  or  pays  interest  or 
dividends  on  the  capital  employed,  are 
details  that  should  be  determined  in 
each  instance  by  the  members  of  the 
organization  with  due  regard  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  industry  it- 
self and  the  necessities  of  production, 
storage,  manufacture  and  distribution 
Any  interest  or  dividends  paid  on 
capital,  however,  should  be  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  interest 
on  the  capital  employed  in  furnishing 
the  facilities  through  which  the  mem- 
bers transact  their  business;  such  in- 
terest or  dividends  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  profit  earned  by  the  cap- 
ital contributed,  but  rather  as  a  fair 
return  to  the  members  for  the  use  of 
Xhe  capital  which  they  contributed  to 
furnish  their  own  business  facilities. 

"The  same  public  concern  which 
authorizes  collective  organization  and 
action  by  producers,  likewise  re- 
quires provisions  that  safeguard  the 
public  against  abuses  by  such  collec- 
tive action  of  producers,  and  should 
provide  the  machinery  for  such  pub- 
lic protection,  preserving  at  all  times 
to  the  producers  the  legitimate  bene- 
fits of  their  co-operative  effort.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  right  to 
organize  collectively,  under  the  laws 
referred  to,  should  ke  restricted  to  as- 
sociations or  organizations  composed 
exclusively  of  producers  of  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products." 


STBAWBEBBI    At.  A  IN  TABLET 
FOR  PE.NJ a, 


This  seems  to  be  "open  season," 
more  so  than  usual,  for  insects  and 
pests.  The  latest  to  be  brought  to  our 
attention  is  the  attack  now  being  made 
by  red  spider  on  the  strawberry 
plants  in  some  sections  of  the  bay 
district. 

The  spider  takes  its  position  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  extract  all  nutriment,  not 
only  from  the  leaf  but  the  immature 
berries,  also  causing  them  to  wilt  and 
eventually  dry  up,  or  so  much  so  they 
are  rendered  practically  worthless. 
Some  growers  have  applied  powdered 
sulphur,  which  may  prove  effective, 
provided  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spider;  but  as  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  underside  of  the  foliage  there 
is  little  chance  of  reaching  them. 
Then  if  there  are  berries  on  the  vines 
at  the  time  the  sulphur  is  adminis- 
tered they  are  rendered  unfit  for  use; 
however,  if  the  sulphur  will  destroy 
the  spider  it  is  better  that  that  crop 
of  berries  be  lost. 


GROWERS'  WAREHOUSE  ASS'N. 


It  comes  to  light  that  Napa  is  to 
have  an  addition  to  fruit  row  in  the 
shape  of  a  modern  dried-fruit  packing- 
house, which  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
spring  of  packing-houses,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.  A  convenient 
site  has  been  secured  on  which  is  to 
be  erected  a  plant,  modern  in  every 
respect.  It  is  the  intent  to  have  it  in 
readiness  to  handle  the  coming  crop. 
Napa  Valley  is  fast  taking  rank  as  a 
prune-producing  section,  and  the  asso- 
ciation feels  that  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  pack  the  product  at  Napa, 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  other  points. 


AN  ARRAY  OF  CANTALOUPES. 


Monday,  June  7,  was  opening  day 
for  cantaloupes  on  the  San  Francisco 
market,  nine  carloads  putting  in  ap- 
pearance, which  has  caused  a  further 
decline  in  the  market  Standards  sold 
at  $6  to  $6.50  per  crate  and  ponies  at 
$4.50  to  $5.  Should  arrivals  keep  up 
this  lick,  prices  may  simmer  to  a 
point  where  we  can  all  get  at  least  a 
"portion"  of  that  particular  commod- 
ity that  placed  Imperial  Valley  on  the 
map — the  nutmeg  melon. 
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The  Men  Who  Sell  It  Wanted  to  Know 
So  They  Used  4000  Acres  to  Find  Out 

Your  protection  in  buying  a  Utilitor  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  machine  has  been  forced  to  prove  its  own  dependabil- 
ity and  usefulness  before  any  man  would  attempt  to  sell  it 
to  you. 


CtiUtor  i<>r 


Long  before  we  attempted  to  establish  a  sell- 
ing organization  for  the  Utilitor,  we  sent  our 
engineers  and  agricultural  experts  over  the 
country  and  told  them  to  stay  until  they  had 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Utilitor  would  perform  satisfactorily  under  the 
conditions  placed  upon  it. 

They  tried  the  Utilitor  in  all  kinds  of  soil 
breaking,  cultivating,  seeding,  truck  garden 
work,  nursery  work,  fruit  cultivation,  and  last 
but  not  least,  they  conducted  an  exhaustive 
test  of  the  Utilitor  on  belt  work  from  running 
a  grindstone  to  cutting  wood. 

"We  found  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
for  field  work  special  rims  were  necessary;  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  we  found  that 
guards  on  the  machine  to  protect  the  plants 
were  necessary.  In  fact,  we  found  many  things 
to  correct  and  several  things  that  the  Utilitor 
could  not  do,  such  as  working  on  steep  hill 
sides  and  in  swampy  lands. 

But  we  proved  above  all  else  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  changes  found  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  many  grueling  tests,  that  the 
Utilitor  was  unquestionably  a  power-farming 
utility  that  would  appeal  to  the  practical 
farmer  and  food  raiser  as  a  cost-cutting,  profit- 
building  piece  of  machinery.  ****** 

We  then  told  the  selling  field  that  we  were 
ready  to  do  business  with  them.  Now  here  is 
where  all  this  begins  to  concern  you. 


These  hard-headed  keen  merchandisers  had 
no  trouble  in  seeing  the  necessity  for  such  a 
machine  as  the  Utilitor,  but  they  were  not  con- 
tent to  accept  our  word  alone  for  what  the 
Utilitor  would  do — how  it  would  hold  up— how 
well  it  would  work. 

They  readily  saw  that  the  resources  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Midwest  Engine  Company  were 
behind  every  Utilitor  in  the  form  of  the  most 
comprehensive  service  system  to  owners  which 
they  had  ever  seen  instituted. 

Still  they  were  not  satisfied.  They  wanted  to 
know  first  hand  what  the  Utilitor  would  do  in 
usage,  because  THEY  were  the  men  who  had 
to  show  YOU  what  the  Utilitor  WOULD  DO. 

So  they  conducted  their  OWN  tests.  It  has  / 
been  estimated  conservatively  that  the  Utilitor 
has  undergone  tests  in  the  hands  of  salesmen 
and  dealers  involving  practically  every  pos- 
sible use — some  4000  ACRES  having  been  used 
to  TEOVE  to  these  men  that  the  Utilitor  IS 
BUILT  RIGHT,  STAYS  RIGHT  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

What  happened  is  this — the  Utilitor  sold  it- 
self to  the  men  who  would  SELL  IT  TO  YOU. 

Can  you  ask  for  a  better,  a  safer  method  of 
investigating  the  Utilitor  than  to  KNOW  FIRST 
that  the  man  who  sells  it  knows  that  it  thor- 
oughly lives  up  to  the  expectation  of  EVERY 
man  who  sells  it. 


!  MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO. 


}      216  Martindale  Ave.  ; 

1  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A.  } 

i  l 

Dot  around  the  dotted  line  and  paste 
this  address  on  a  postcard  if  you 
do  not  care  to  send  coupon. 

Gentlemen — Pleaee  send  me  without  obligation  on  my 
part  your  booklet,  "BEATING  THE  GAME."  and  the  name 
ol  your  nearest  dealer. 

I  am  giving  you  the  foUowing  information  so  that  you 
can  show  me  how  I  can  use  the  Utilitor  profitably  on 
my  place.  * 

I  own  acres.    I  raise  

My  soil  is  I  produced  last  year  

sandy,  marshy,  rolling: 
Name   


But  Regardless  of  All  This,  Here  is  What 
We  Want  You  to  Do  When  You  are  Ready 


Don't  accept  anybody's  word  for 
the  Utilitor's  performance  but  your 
OWN.  Let  aU  that  we  have  told 
you  simply  be  an  incentive  to  want 
to  know  more  about  this  machine 
for  YOURSELF. 

Any  Otilitor  dealer  in  your  vicin- 
ity will  give  you  a  demonstration  of 


the  Utilitor  doing  the  sort  of  work 
done  on  your  place.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  he  will  tell  you  very 
frankly  if  the  Utilitor  WON'T  do 
your  work.  You  will  be  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  a  Utilitor  if  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
Utilitor  in  every  respect — mechani- 


cally, economically  and  otherwise. 

If  you  don't  know  the  Utilitor 
dealer  in  your  locality,  ful  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  his  name.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  any  special  in- 
formation on  the  Utilitor  which  you 
may  require. 


City   

County    State. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Dependable  Power 
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BLASTER 

7  USe  <ANTjr 

It  gets  them  out 
cleaner' 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  ,booV.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  Kational  Bank  Bids'..  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte.  Denver.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


YOU    (NEED    NOT   WORRY  LATER 

At  the  Shortage  In  California  Varieties  of  Trees  for 
Winter  Planting,  if  Your  Order  is  Placed  with  Us 

AT  ONCE 

Our    present    supply    of    PEAKS,    PRUNES,    APPLES,  ALMONDS, 
PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  ORNAMENTALS  and  SMALL  FRUITS  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  your  needs  in  large  numbers. 

LISTS  PLACED  NOW  GIYEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 
AND  STOCK  RESERVED 


SALEM  NURSERY  COMPANY 


427  Oregon  Bldg., 


Additional  Salesmen  Wanted 


Salem,  Oregon 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions. 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


RHUBARF 


Rhubarb 
'90%  of  the 

rrown  in  Southern  California  Is  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant — Growers  making  over  91000 
first  year.  Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
planting.  May,  June  and  July  best  months  to 
plant  for  crop  next  wiDter.  Get  plants  true  to 
name  from  the  originator,  1.  B.  WAU-NEB, 
Tasadena,  Calif. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  eent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouses, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
ratine  Coast  and   Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN   i  BAN  CISCO 
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HERE  AND  THERE  IN 
FRUIT  BUSINESS 


Eastern  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  annual  eastern  deciduous  fruit 
pilgrimage  is  now  under  headway. 
While  nothing  like  up  to  the  standard, 
such  may  be  expected  in  a  very  short 
time.  Aside  from  the  shipment  of 
early  varieties  from  the  early-produc- 
ing districts,  many  of  the  later  dis- 
tricts are  now  on  the  move.  Apri- 
cots, peaches  and  plums  are  moving 
freely.  While  cherry  shipments  will 
soon  begin  to  decrease,  their  place  will 
be  taken  by  the  movement  of  other 
varieties.  Yolo,  Solano,  El  Dorado  and 
Placer  counties  are  making  daily  ship- 
ments of  mixed  cars,  a  practice  fol- 
lowed extensively  in  those  territories. 
By  such  arrangements  cars  may  be 
shipped  to  towns  not  capable  of  caring 
for  straight  cars  of  any  one  variety. 
There  are  times  during  the  early- 
shipping  season  when  Winters,  Yolo 
county,  will  ship  full  cars  of  apricots 
to  Newcastle,  where  the  fruit  will  be 
placed  in  several  cars,  composed  of 
peaches  and  early  plums,  making  an 
assortment  that  will  be  taken  by 
towns  that  could  not  handle  more  than 
two  to  three  hundred  crates  of  apri- 
cots or  the  same  number  of  boxes  of 
peaches,  or  plums.  All  such  work 
has  been  brought  about  by  co-opera- 
tion of  the  different  fruit-shipping 
concerns. 

Peach  Growers  Hold  Annual  .Meeting. 

California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  issued  a  state- 
ment that  proves  the  efficiency  of  that 
institution.  During  the  fiscal  year  just 
ending  their  gross  business  of  more 
than  $9,000,000  was  conducted  on  a 
total  operating  cost  of  18.69  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  business.  There  is 
yet  3.8  cents  per  pound  due  to 
growers,  which  will  aggregate  ap- 
proximately $260,000.  This  brings  the 
total  payment  up  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  claimed  that  this  remark- 
able showing  is  due  largely  to  reduc- 
tion in  operating  expenses.  The  as- 
sociation own  their  own  lumber  mills 
and  box  factory — an  investment  of 
$200,000  in  lumber  mills  and  $75,000 
in  a  box  factory.  An  aid  to  this  de- 
crease was  the  efficiency  in  reduction 
of  operating  expenses  in  the  various 
departments.  The  following  directors 
were  elected:  F.  H.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Nis- 
wander,  Chris  Jorgensen,  W.  J.  Wil- 
son, Jno.  C.  Rowden,  Warren  A. 
Woods,  Geo.  E.  Rice.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  F.  H.  Wilson; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  J. 
F.  Niswander;  assistant  manager,  J.  L. 
Reeder;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A. 
Sunderland. 

Let  the  Wine  Grape  "R.  L  P.w 

Again  the  wine  grape  is  made  the 
subject  of  attack  in  Congress,  by  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  house  bill 
7840.  The  bill  has  passed  second  read- 
ing in  the  Senate,  and  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  bill:  "That  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  all  non-alco- 
holic fruit-juice  beverages,  whether 
carbonated  or  not,  whether  consisting 
of  pure  fruit  juice,  to  which  sugar  or 
water  or  both  have  been  added  when 
sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer,  in  bottles  or  other  closed 
containers,  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  such  beverage  shall  not  be 
deemed  soft  drinks."  We  note  this 
bill  passed  the  house  July  28,  1919, 
nearly  one  year  ago.  Our  legislative 
experience  has  taught  us  that  when  a 
bill  is  buried  on  the  file  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week,  its  chances  of 
final  passage  are  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  this  bill  is  in 
some  pigeon-hole,  that  is  connected 
directly  with  the  sewer,  and  in  time 
there  is  where  it  will  land. 

Labor  Conditions  Continue  Bad. 

Orchardists  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  continue  to  report  a  shortage  of 
labor,  its  inefficiency,  continual  de- 
mand for  increase  in  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  The  cherry  growers 
are  being  hit  the  hardest.  The 
weather  has  been  warm  and  fruit  has 


I  ripened  fast,  necessitating  immediate 
harvesting  and  packing,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  done  by  experienced 
labor,  the  packing  process,  at  least. 
Worthless  labor  invariably  take  ad- 
vantage of  conditions.  Particularly  so 
is  it  in  the  case  when  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing  should  hot  north  winds  prevail, 
causing  immature  fruit  to  ripen  pre- 


Write   for   prices   und  specific" 

information. 
We  are  exclusive  distributors. 
For   perfect    results  —  use  a 

NIAGARA  DUSTING 
MAC  HUNK 


iiHSht  '  isn 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  *•  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P  S  D«po< 

slos  Antfelea.  Cal.c 


SPRING  SEED  SALE 

Buy  and  Save 

25  Per  cent  Off  for  10  Days 


SPECIALS: 


Bird  Seed 
Pop  Corn  - 
White  Beans 
5c  Packets 
10c  packets 


15c  lb. 
3  lbs.  25c 
3  lbs.  25c 
3  for  10c 
2  for  15c 


Send   list   of   varieties  you 
want  and  amount.    We  have 
all  kinds. 


Order  your  Fruit  and  Nut 
trees  now.    Price  list  ready. 

SONOMA  SEED  CO. 


SANTA  KOSA. 


CALIF. 
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maturely:  Fruits  suffering  most  under 
those  conditions  are  cherries  and  ap- 
ricots. We  have  witnessed  during  a 
hot  north  wind  the  entire  apricot  crop 
in  that  particular  section  ripen  within 
48  hours,  with  a  large  percentage  go- 
ing on  the  ground,  which  makes  it  in- 
convenient to  harvest  as  well  as  to 
deteriorate  its  value  as  a  dried  pro- 
duct. 

75%  Prune  Acreage  Signed  Up. 

At  meetings  of  the  prune  growers  of 
Sonoma  county,  held  at  Healdsburg 
and  Geyserville  during  the  past  few 
days,  H.  P.  Dunlap  stated  that  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  prunes  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia are  now  on  the  membership  roll 
of  the  California  Prime  and  Apricot 
Association,  Inc.  With  this  increased 
membership  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease their  present  packing  facilities 
by  erecting  or  leasing  additional 
plants.  The  increased  demand  for  box 
lumber  and  trays  to  be  used  in  drying 
and  packing  has  prompted  the  associa- 
tion to  invest  in  a  large  saw  mill  at 
Klamath  Palls.  By  this  means  they  will 
greatly  decrease  the  cost  of  all  lumber 
used  at  their  packing  plants  and  on 
the  ranches  of  individual  members — a 
plan  that  is  now  being  practiced  by 
all  of  the  large  co-operative  fruit-ship- 
ping organizations  in  the  State.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  large 
tracts  of  timber  land  as  a  safeguard 
against  shortage  at  a  critical  moment. 

Cherry  Shipments  at  Their  Best 

The  peak  of  cherry  shipments  has 
been  reached.  Climatic  conditions 
have  been  such  that  the  crop  in  the 
early  districts  has  moved  unusually 
fast.  Even  Bing  and  Royal  Ann  vari- 
eties are  going  in  large  quantities 
from  all  of  the  early  districts.  The 
season  will  be  much  shorter  than 
usual.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  to  what 
extent  shipments  will  reach.  There 
are  now  twelve  to  fifteen  cars  leaving 
the  State  daily.  The  canning  cherries 
from  the  early  districts  are  now  being 
harvested.  In  harvesting  for  the  can- 
neries the  work  is  accomplished  much 
more  quickly  than  if  for  eastern  ship- 
ment, as  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  trees  until  practically  all  is 
ready  for  shipment.  Two  pickings 
clean  the  trees.  By  this  the  expense 
of  harvesting  is  greatly  reduced. 

(•rape  Contracts. 

Should  we  attempt  to  run  down  all 
rumors  placed  in  circulation  as  to 
prices  being  offered  and  contracts  be- 
ing made  for  the  dejected  little  orphan 
of  the  viticultural  family — the  wine 
grape — our  time  would  be  pretty  well 
employed.  The  latest  encouraging  bit 
of  news  to  be  uncorked  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  carloads  of  dehydrated  grapes 
of  the  1920  crop  have  been  contracted 
for  at  the  munificent  sum  of  ISV2  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  real  joy  of  the 
transaction  was  that  the  buyer  had 
paid  in  advance  the  sum  of  $1,500  a 
car,  so  it  would  appear  from  that  that 
there  is  some  kick  left  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  corpse. 

A  Great  Raid  on  Bodents. 

W.  C.  Jacobson,  Superintendent  of 
Rodent  Control,  has  begun  a  vigorous 
poison  grain  campaign  in  many  of  the 
badly  infested  counties  of  the  State. 
A  great  deal  of  active  control  work 
against  this  pest  has  been  launched 
throughout  the  entire  State.  This  may/ 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  success 
met  with  during  the  great  drive  of  a 
few  months  past,  when  350  tons  of  poi- 
soned barley,  50,000  gallons  of  carbon 
bisulphide,  in  connection  with  4,000,- 
000  wasteballs,  and  20,000  ounces  of 
strychnine  were  used. 

The  Tin  Plate  Dliemma. 

It  has  developed  that  the  canners 
are  not  so  much  exercised  over  the 
high  price  of  sugar  as  they  are  over 
the  shortage  of  tin  plate.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  plate  is  yet  in  the  vir- 
gin state,  awaiting  transportation  to 
tin  plate  foundries.  This  ore  has  to 
be  transported  across  the  great  lakes ; 
from  there  by  tram  to  the  foundry. 
All  of  this  is  being  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  car  congestion  and  shortage, 
as  well  as  labor  troubles  at  the  mines. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  ordered  railroads  to  expe- 
dite the  sending  of  tin  to  California 
and  other  frui^  sections  to  insure  the 
handling  of  the  fruit-packing  industry. 


Do  You  Know 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  motor- 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab- 
lished on  the  tapered  principle  of 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per- 
formance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry 


that  the  motor  car  on  your  farm  pays  for  itself  in 
two  ways — first,  by  the  time  it  saves;  and 
second,  in  the  recreation  it  provides  ? 

that  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  make  for 
easy  running  just  as  good  springs  make 
for  easy  riding? 

that  Timken  Bearings  show  little  wear  even  after 
long  service,  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  to 
compensate  for  that  wear  when  it  finally 
occurs  ? 

that  the  tapered  roller  bearing — the  Timken 
type — is  the  bearing  that  functions  pro- 
perly under  radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and 
all  combinations  of  the  two? 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY  ' 

CANTON,  OHIO 
Plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio 
European  Factories,  Birmingham,  England;  Paris,  France 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton, Ohio 


BEARINGS 


FOR  GAS  ENGINE 
OR  MOTOR  DRIVE 


P  ELTON 


Five  features  make  PELTON  Irrigation  Pumps  the 
best  pumps  for  farm  service. 

They  are  built  for  gasoline  engine  or  motor  drive. 
The  big  bearings  will  stand  heavy  loads. 
They  pump  more  water  per  horsepower. 
The  single  base  casting  is  protection  against 
damage. 

They  are  made  from  the  best  materials. 
Ask  your  neighbor  who  owns  one 
THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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One  of  the  1339  Septic  Tanks 


One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  septic  tanks  have  been  in- 
stalled on  farms  in  Napa  county  and 
all  of  them  are  giving  big  dividends 
in  health,  convenience,  and  comfort. 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  described 
the  campaign  led  by  Farm  Advisor  H. 
J.  Baade,  which  resulted  in  so  much 
rural  improvement.  The  writer  re- 
cently visited  Geo.  W.  Schafer  of  that 
county  and  inspected  the  concrete 
septic  tank  installed  when  he  built 
his  new  house  in  1916.  Concrete  ma- 
terials cost  $18,  his  own  labor,  prob- 
ably four  or  five  days,  was  figured  at 
$3.50  per  day,  and  tiling  to  carry  the 
sewage  comprise  the  cost.  Mr. 
Schafer  remarked  that  he  wouldn't  do 
without  it  for  $150.00.  It  displaces 
two  or  three  outdoor  toilets  with  their 
offensive  odors  and  more  offensive 
flies,  and  provides  the  most  conven- 
ient disposal  of  bath  water,  dishwater, 
and  the  washstand  water,  where  trac- 
tor drivers  use  plenty  of  soap  to  clean 
off  the  oil  and  grease.  Wash  water 
from  the  clothes,  however,  would 
carry  too  much  soap  for  bacteria, 
which  do  the  good  work  in  the  septic 
tank. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Freu.) 

By  reason  of  a  high  water  tank  and 
a  gas  engine,  Mr.  Schafer  has  fire  pro- 
tection and  running  water  through- 
out the  house  and  barnyard.  With 
the  septic  tank  he  has  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  city,  except  electric- 
ity, which  has  only  lately  become 
available. 


Uow  the  Tank  Is  Built. 

The  tank  is  located  150  feet  from  the 
house  and  is  built  so  the  top  extends 
about  a  foot  above  ground  in  order  to 
avoid  digging  deep  and  far  for  the  out- 
let. There  is  a  little  odor  at  the  far 
end  of  the  outlet  pipe,  but  none  about 
the  tank.  It  is  of  two  compartments, 
both  5  feet  6  inches  deep  and  covered 
by  a  cement  top  with  a  manhole  for 
each.  The  first  compartment  is  4x5 
feet,  and  the  second  is  4x4.  Four-inch 
sewer  piped  lead  the  sewage  at  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  house  through 
a  U  trap  beside  the  tank  and  thence 
vertically  into  the  first  compartment, 
opening  near  the  bottom  through  both 
ends  of  a  T  tile.  The  sewer  pipe  are 
cemented  at  the  joints  to  prevent  loss 
of  sewage. 

The  U  trap  entrance  keeps  air  out 


of  the  first  compartment  A  sludge 
mat  forms  on  top  of  the  fluid  in  the 

firBt  tank,  sealing  it  air-tight.  The 
inverted  T  inlet  avoids  disturbance  of 
the  mat  by  inrushes  of  sewage.  Air 
would  kill  the  bacteria. 

A  tile  connects  the  two  compart- 
ments, angling  upward  at  45  degrees 
from  the  first — this  again  to  forestall 
the  entrance  of  any  air  into  the  first. 
The  outlet  from  the  second  compart- 
ment is  of  terra  cotta  pipe,  leading 


from  a  point  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  out  to  the  edge  of  the  or- 
chard. These  tiles  have  their  joints 
cemented  to  keep  roots  out.  Open- 
jointed  tile  extend  a  rod  or  two  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  orchard  to  get 
rid  of  the  fluid  partially  by  subirriga- 
tion. 

"I  have  never  cleaned  out  the  tank," 
says  Mr.  Schafer,  "and  I  don't  expect 
it  ever  to  need  cleaning  in  my  life- 
time." 


How  It  Looks  to  a  Farmer 


A  "farmer"  of  Tulare  writes  to  the 
Chronicle  as  follows:  "It  must  be  a 
comforting  thought  to  organized  labor 
to  realize  that  most  of  the  food  they 
eat  is  produced  by  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  'scab'  labor.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  High  wages  and 
short  hours  have  drawn  all  the  cream 
and  most  of  the  skimmed  milk  of  farm 
labor  to  town.  This  leaves  the  farmer 
to  produce  the  Nation's  food  with  such 
help  as  he  can  get  from  his  wife  and 
small  children — the  grown  ones  hav- 
ing gone  to  town.  They  work  about 
twice  a  union  day,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  they  work  mostly 
for  nothing — for  they  do — when  a  mod- 
est  interest  or  investment  is  sub- 
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traded.  Corn  today  retails  for  $3.75 
per  hundred,  owing  to  decreased  pro- 
duction. Eggs  sell  for  31  cents  a 
dozen.  This  makes  labor  for  nothing 
and  interest  minus,  for  the  average 
chickens  barely  pay  for  the  feed  at 
that  figure.  Hogs  are  selling  from  14, 
to  16  cents.  It  takes  five  to  six  pounds 
of  $3.75  corn  to  produce  a  pound  of 
pork.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  And 
no  man  could  run  a  dairy  today  if  he 
bought  all  the  feed  and  hired  all  the 
help.  Veal  calves  bring  8  cents  per 
pounds  if  fed  on  fresh  milk — cheaper 
to  knock  them  in  the  head  at  birth.  I 
suggest  that  union  labor  refuse  to  eat 
this  scab  stuff  till  the  workers,  which 
are  the  producers,  get  a  living  wage. 
They  won't  work  on  a  building  begun 
by  stab  labor  unless  it  is  torn  down 
and  begun  all  over  again.  They  won't 
haul  freight  loaded  by  scab  crews. 
Why  eat  food  produced  by  scab  work- 
ers? But  of  course  this  is  nonsense. 
Union  labor  doesn't  care  if  farmers 
and  their  families  work  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  or  whether  they  are  paid 
or  not,  nor  do  the  city  populations 
generally  care.  But  the  point  is  here: 
An  eight-hour  day  and  eight-hour 
wages  mean  that  a  lot  of  the  world's 
work  must  be  left  undone.  And  it  is 
food  production  that  is  being  left  un- 
done. There's  going  to  be  an  awful 
yowl  when  the  fall  shortage  of  crops 
becomes  apparent. 


WHEAT  FOB  WET  ADOBE. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  spe- 
cially good  kind  of  wheat  for  adobe 
soil  which  is  apt  to  be  wet? — F.  K., 
Vacaville. 

(Answered  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Hendry,  Cnlversltjr 
Farm.) 

We  have  no  data  relative  to  the  com- 
parative tolerance  of  different  wheat 
varieties  to  wet  adobe  soils.  Wheat, 
as  a  class,  is  much  more  resistant  to 
such  conditions  than  barley,  but 
among  the  barley  varieties,  we  have 
noted  that  Tennessee  Winter  is  better 
able  to  withstand  such  conditions  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties  tested  at 
this  station.  Among  the  wheats  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  winter  wheats, 
as  a  class,  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand such  conditions  than  the  spring 
wheats.  The  only  variety  of  winter 
wheat  which  is  commercially  impor- 
tant in  California,  however,  is  Turkey 
Red.  This  is  grown  most  successfully 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties, 
where  the  winter  temperatures  are 
fatal  to  spring  varieties,  such  as 
White  Australian,  Sonora,  Club  or 
Baart.  The  fact  that  Turkey  Red 
wheat,  however,  is  a  late  maturing  va- 
riety makes  it  poorly  adapted  to  Sac- 
ramento Valley  conditions,  and  it 
would  probably  not  be  so  well  suited 
to  the  Vacaville  region  as  some  of  the 
spring  varieties,  even  in  wet  adobe 
soils. 

Under  irrigation,  stiffness  of  straw 
is  a  very  desirable  characteristic  for 
a  wheat  to  have,  and  such  varieties 
as  Club  and  Bunyip  would  stand  up 
much  better  than  the  weaker  straw 
varieties,  such  as  Early  Baart  and  So- 
nora The  new  variety,  Hard  Federa- 
tion, which  has  proved  to  be  very 
promising,  both  at  the  U.  S.  Plant  In- 
troduction Garden  at  Chico,  and  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  has  a 
very  stiff  short  straw,  and  would  prob- 
ably also  be  very  well  suited  to  irri- 
gated lands. 


Ways  to  secure  10,000  signatures 
for  the  initiative  petition  covering  the 
proposed  new  alien  land  law  was  re- 
cently discussed  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  N.  S.  G.  W.  Anti-Japanese  com- 
mittee in  this  city.  Ten  thousand 
names  are  the  N.  S.  G.  W.  quota;  55,- 
000  will  be  necessary. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE 
ALFALFA  MARKET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California,  Los  Angeles.) 

The  present  market  for  alfalfa  hay 
is  firm,  with  very  good  demand  at  full 
previous  prices  for  spot  lots,  while 
prices  for  shipment  within  30  days 
has  advanced  fully  $2.00  a  ton. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  growers 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  reduce 
their  alfalfa  acreage  in  favor  of  better- 
paying  crops.  That  this  tendency  is 
not  confined  to  California  is  evi- 
denced by  a  press  dispatch  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  few  days  ago,  telling 
of  the  shrinking  of  alfalfa  acreage  in 
that  State,  and  of  "the  serious  plight 
into  which  the  dairy  industry  of  Salt 
River  Valley  has  been  thrown  by  the 
spread  of  cotton  growing."  The 
article  goes  on  to  give  particulars 
about  the  closing  down  of  the  largest 
creameries  there  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability to  secure  the  milk  supply  from 
a  valley  that,  only  two  years  ago,  had 
60,000  milk  cows,  most  of  which  are 
now  gone. 

We  have  been  asked  to  state  the 
position  of  the  Growers'  Association  in 
relation  to  the  hay  dealers.  The 
association  is  not  antagonistic  to 
the  hay  dealers;  these  middlemen 
are  necessary  as  distributors  of 
the  hay  and  the  Association  has  no 
intention  to  attempt  displacing  them 
by  undertaking  the  retail  distribution, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  existing  local 
conditions  make  it  logical  and  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

The  dealers,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  distribution 
successfully,  are,  of  course,  entitled 
to  a  corresponding  profit,  and  the  As- 
sociation does  not  begrudge  them  this 
profit  as  long  as  the  grower  also  gets 
a  square  deal  on  basis  of  live  and  let 
live.  We  believe  that  the  middleman 
is  an  enemy  to  the  grower  only  when 
he  takes  unfair  advantage  of  the 
grower,  and  even  then  the  dealers  as 
a  class  are  probably  not  as  much  to 
blame  as  is  the  competitive  system  to 
which  we  are  all  subject.  This  sys- 
tem compels  the  dealer  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  regardless  of  cost 
of  production,  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petition, and  it  is,  therefore,  the  task 
of  an  Association  like  ours  to  prevent 
the  grower  becoming  a  helpless  vic- 
tim of  these  conditions. 


APRICOTS  IN  DEMAND. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when 
we  purchased  the  best  Suisun  Valley 


bleaching  purposes. 


Sulphur 

It  baa  been  proven  and 
so  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  yon  snlphar  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
BED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Snlpbnr, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Flenr  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  doable  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
solphurs  that  money  can 
boy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards;    the     best  for 

LEAVING     NO  ASH, 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pore,  in  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  It  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  in 
spraying  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  In  grain,  drill  Into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This 
has  Increased  various  crops  up  to  600%.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  6  and  7. 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  C0-, 
624  California  SU  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped"  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SUL- 
PHUR,"  Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the 
surest  remedy  fer  destroying  ground  squirrels. 


apricots,  for  cannery  purpose,  at  $35 
per  ton.  Even  last  season  some  can- 
ners,  who  bought  early,  paid  but  $75 
to  $85  per  ton.  We  learn  that  the 
opening  price  for  this  season  is  $100 
per  ton.  From  personal  observation 
and  reliable  reports  the  amount  of 
apricots  suitable  for  cannery  pur- 
poses will  fall  far  short  of  the  ton- 
nage represented  on  the  trees.  This, 
of  course,  is  due  to  shothole  fungus 
injuring  the  appearance  of  the  'cot. 
In  that  case  the  fruit  can  be  dried, 
and  unless  the  shothole  shows  up 
very  perceptibly  it  will  make  but 
little  difference  in  price  for  the  dried 
product.  No  price  has  yet  been  set 
on  dried  apricots.  There  is  but  little 
necessity  for  uneasiness  along  those 
lines,  as  the  apricot,  a  a  rule,  keeps 
pace  with  other  dried  products. 

After  cultivating  common  barley  in 
Butte  county  since  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
farmers  are  now  turning  to  Mariout 
barley. 


TULARE  DATE  FOLLOWS  STATE 
FAIR. 


Word  has  just  been  received  by  the 
management  of  the  Tulare  County 
Livestock  and  Agricultural  Show  man- 
agement, from  Chas.  W.  Paine,  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Fair  Association, 
that  the  dates  given  this  county  for  its 
fair,  follow  immediately  the  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento,  and  precedes  the  Fres- 
no district  fair  by  two  weeks.  The 
dates  awarded  Tulare  are  September 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

Farmers  and  breeders  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tulare  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  pleased  with  the  dates  se- 
cured, not  alone  because  of  the  ben- 
efit to  be  received  from  being  in  such 
close  conjunction  with  the  State  Fair, 
but  because  the  climatic  conditions  of 
that  time  of  the  year  are  near  perfect. 

Among  the  stock  exhibits  already 
entered  for  the  show  will  be  the  fam- 
ous Tulare  Holstein  herds,  whose 
fame  have  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


An  unprecedented  demand  for  oil 
during  1920  is  predicted  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  believes  the 
shortage  of  gasoline  is  due  to  the  great 
number  of  new  automobiles.  During 
the  war  few  automobiles  were  manu- 
factured, but  last  year  a  million  and 
a  half  were  made,  which  consume  an 
enormous  amount  of  gasoline. 


A   DECIDED  DEPARTURE 

from  the  clumsy,  old-style,  flat- 
top ladder,  and  embodying 
novel  patented  features.  Our 

0.  K.  Special  Orchard  Ladder 

was  designed  expressly  to  solve  your 
difficult  picking  problems. 
With  the  greatest  degTee  of  Safety,  Con- 
venience   and    Economy,    the    picker  is 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  ALL  THE 
FRUIT  on  even  your  largest  trees. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  circular  now. 
You  will  like  THE  O.  K.  LADDER. 
Prices  seventy  cents  per  ft. 

R.  G.  COTTER 

664  39th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


A 

$2000  Tractor 

At  an  Unbelievable  Price 


Drawbar 
H.  P.  12 

Waukesha 
Motor 

Fuller 
Transmission 

Tordenson 
Axles 


Belt 
H.  P.  29 


High  Tension 
Magneto 


All  Parts 
Standard 


We  are  going  out  of  the  Tractor  business 
and  are  offering  our  complete  stock  of 

R  and  P  TRACTORS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 

The  design,  workmanship  and  materials  in  this  tractor  are  of  the  very  best. 
If  you  have  any  present  or  future  use  for  a  tractor,  you  will  certainly  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Golden  Gate  Ave.,  at  Hyde  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Bale  Your  Own  Hay 


WE  HAVE  READY 
FOR  YOU  —  NOW 

"A  Press 

for 

Every  Purpose" 


THE  LIGHTNING  LINE 

POWER   PKESS  OR   TRACTOR  BALER  JUNIOR  BELT,  AMI 
COMIHNED  PRESS  WITH  8  H.P.  EX. INK. 

Also  Horsepower  Press. 

Write  us  your  needs  at  once.    We  can  then  advise  you  the  rlgkt 
kind  of  a  press  for  your  work.    Send  today  for  complete  catalog, 
showing  different  types  and  sizes. 

B.  HAYMAN   CO.,  Inc. 

(Since  1876) 

118-120  NO.  LOS  ANCEEES  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  PAL. 


DE  LAVAL 

Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps 


DE  LAVAL  DOUBLE  SUCTION  SINGLE  STAGE  PUMP 

HIGH   EFFICIENCY  SAVES  POWER 

The  above  cross  section  shows  the  double  suction  principle  of  the 
De  Laval  Centrifugal  Pump.  Notice  particularly  the  smooth,  easy 
passage  for  the  water,  which  produces  high  efficiency,  and  an  abso- 
lutely hydraulically  balanced  pump.  There  is  but  one  suction  pipe 
,  connection.  The  pump  case  is  split  horizontally,  facilitating  the 
inspection  of  the  pump  without  destroying  pipe  connection.  The 
bearings  are  separate  from  the  pump. 


All   these   principles  will  be  thoroughly  explained   in  succeeding  advertisements. 
Write  Us,  and  leurn  what  can  be  saved  with  High  Efficiency  Pumps. 

HERZOG  ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO. 


17!)  Steuart  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Do  Not  Risk  Your  Crops 

ON  GASOLINE 

You  may  not  harvest  them. 
Assemble  a  bunch  of  Horses 
or  Mules  and  equip  them  with 

HARNESS 

at  our  special  sale  nor.  on. 
before  Harness  becomes 
sea  roe. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Collars, 
■artless  and  Saddlery 

:i:«  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
427  J.  Street, 
Sacramento,  California 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Thirty  Tons  Indian  Corn  per  Acre. 

For  the  past  five  years  about  9% 
acres  of  corn  have  filled  two  silos  14x 
32,  containing  over  150  tons  each,  for 
Frampton  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
as  stated  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Framp- 
ton at  cutting  time  last  fall.  The  corn 
is  planted  in  June,  and  when  we  saw 
it,  September  30,  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent stand  of  slender  stalks  averag- 
ing about  twelve  feet  tall  and  eight 
to  twelve  inches  apart.  Most  of  the 
stalks  had  twelve  to  fifteen  green 
leaves  and  two  or  three  more  or  less 
dried  leaves  near  the  base.  There 
were  no  suckers.  Every  stalk  had  a 
good  medium-to-large  ear  six  to- 
eight  feet  up  and  most  of  them  had 
smaller  secondary  ears.  Silks  on  the 
big  ears  were  dried,  but  the  husks 
were  still  green.  Seed  for  this  corn 
came  from  the  midwestern  corn  belt 
several  years  ago,  and  has  been  kept 
up  to  standard,  or  even  improved,  by 
selecting  the  most  desirable  ears  for 
seed  each  year  just  before  or  at  cut- 
ting time.  Nearly  four  tons  of  seed 
were  sold  last  year,  as  the  Framptons 
have  another  field  of  four  acres.  This 
piece  was  not  irrigated  last  year,  but 
was  on  low  ground,  and  was  still 
green  on  September  30.  The  9% 
acres  had  been  irrigated  before  plant- 
ing and  well  cultivated,  leaving  the 
rows  finally  slightly  ridged.  This 
made  ft  convenient  to  irrigate  between 
the  rows  later  in  the  season. 
Seed  tor  Main  Prop  Potatoes. 

In  the  four  to  eight  weeks  after  this 
note  is  published  the  main  crop  of 
potatoes  will  be  planted  in  California. 
Much  of  the  first  crop  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  seed  for  the  second. 
Such  tubers  will  do  best  if  exposed  to 
the  sun  30  to  60  minutes  in  the  field 
and  then  kept  cool  in  the  shade  about 
two  weeks  after  digging.  Quicker, 
stronger  growth  will  be  obtained  from 
any  seed  potatoes  if  they  are  laid  in 
moderate  sunshine  or  light  shade  a 
few  days  until  they  turn  greenish  and 
fat  stubby  sprouts  start.  The  sprouts 
must  not  be  given  a  chance  to  grow 
long  enough  to  break  off  in  handling. 
If  they  do,  other  sprouts  may  come 
from  the  same  eyes;  but  they  will  be 
weaker  and  much  of  the  available 
plant  food  stored  in  the  potatoes  will 
have  been  wasted.  Old  potatoes  which 
grow  Ions  sprouts  in  the  dark  and 


shrivel  up  soft  will  surely  make  a 
poor  stand.  Every  effort  is  needed  to 
get  a  good  stand  when  land  is  high- 
priced  and  the  crop  pays  well.  No 
potatoes  should  be  left  exposed  at 
night  to  the  moths  of  tuber  worms. 

Three  Irrigations  for  Second  Crop. 

After  grain  or  hay  is  off  from  the 
fields  in  Madera  county,  fortunate  is 
the  rancher  who  has  a  well,  for  he 
can  raise  another  crop,  such  as 
beans,  potatoes,  or  grain  sorghum  on 
land  that  would  otherwise  bake  all 
summer  in  the  sun.  One  successful 
rancher,  who  has  a  seven-inch  pump 
in  a  well  119  feet  deep,  checks  and 
floods  the  land,  plows  ten  inches  deep, 
works  it  down  as  soon  as  possible  to 
save  the  moisture,  and  gets  the  crop 
planted  without  delay.  The  pre-irri- 
gation  brings  it  up  and  lasts  through 
a  couple  of  cultivations.  Then  if  the 
soil  seems  dry  near  the  roots,  or  if  the 
crops  show  by  color  or  curling  of 
leaves  that  they  need  water,  he  gives 
a  furrow  irrigation.  One  good  irriga- 
tion after  this  is  enough  to  make  a 
crop  on  any  soil  except  sand  or  gravel. 

Select  Pint  Cantaloupes  for  Seed. 

Earliness  is  one  of  the  chief  values 
of  cantaloupes ;  for  the  earliest  get  the 
best  prices.  A  southern  California 
grower  claims  that  he  has  shortened 
the  season  five  days  by  selection  of 
seed.  The  first  thing  to  determine  is 
which  variety  produces  best  quality 
and  most/ yield,  combined  with  earli- 
ness. Then  save  for  seed  the  earliest 
melons  of  proper, type  growing  closest 
to  the  roots. 
Red  Spider  on  Beans. 

A  dry  season  or  a  dry  location  is 
good  for  red  spider  on  beans,  but 
bad  for  the  beans.  Dry  sulphur 
and  a  tonic  sulphur  are  bad  for 
the  spiders  and  good  for  the  beans. 
A  Sacramento  county  farmer  has  also 
pointed  out  the  success  won  against 
red  spiders  on  beans  by  using  lime- 
sulphur,  one  to  forty,  with  no  damage 
to  the  plants. 
Let  Asparagaa  Grow  Hew. 

It  pays  not  to  cut  asparagus  for  the 
table  too  late  in  the  season.  Let  the 
tops  grow  and  then  store  in  their 
roots  a  good  reserve  food  supply  to 
push  up  numerous  fat  shoots  early 
next  spring.  Give  the  plants  good 
care  the  rest  of  the  summer. 


Let  .Us  Go  Out  into  Our  Forests 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural 

There  is  a  Sociological  Society  over 
in  London,  and  its  program  for  the 
improvement  of  human  affairs,  which 
is  under  ten  beads,  aims  at  making 
"individuals  more  socialized,  commun- 
ities more  individualized."  In  other 
words,  this  means,  when  ^applied  to 
iecreation  in  our  California  forests, 
that  if  we  will  we  can  go  somewhere 
in  little  neighborly  groups;  we  can 
help  each  other  to  live  a  free  out-door 
life  with  all  its  restorative  activities 
and  enthusiasms;  but,  also,  these  sum- 
mer homes  in  the  rbrests  can  become 
wonderfully  different,  each  from  each, 
so  that  individual  hope,  love,  courage 
grow  and  increase  within  them  all. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  well- 
meaning  but  short-sighted  people  will 
work  towards  too-much-governed,  too- 
conventionalized  summer  camps — one 
for  old  men,  another  for  old  women, 
one  each  for  the  editors,  teachers, 
ministers,  lawyers,  electricians,  car- 
penters, hod-carriers,  etc.  Nothing 
could  be  worse.  Instead  of  such  sep- 
arations we  ought  to  take  possession 
of  our  mountain  realms  every  summer 
as  if  we  all  of  us  belonged  there;  each 
center  of  life  should  be  full  of  the 
home  spirit,  although  the  dwellers 
there  go  wandering  far  and  wide, 
hunting,  fishing,  botanizing,  exploring, 
finding  each  for  himself  the  spiritual 
world  which  is  bidden  behind  and  be- 
yond forest,  mountains,  rivers,  cloud- 
londs,  winds  and  skies. 


Press  by  Charles   H.  Shiiin. ) 

An  old  mountaineer  used  to  say  that 
while  he  liked  to  have  everyone  come 
along  in  May  and  June,  or  later,  he 
liked  most  of  all  to  see  those  come 
who  needed  it  most;  and  who  never 
came  alone  but  always  brought  some 
tired  neighbor,  or  a  little  saleswoman, 
or  telephone  girl,  or  music-teacher 
from  the  town.  "Those  are  the 
bunches,"  he  added,  "that  come  into 
such  National  Forests  as  Shasta, 
Tahoe,  Stanislaus,  Sierra  or  Angeles, 
with  all  of  themselves,  who  read, 
study,  think  and  see,  who  help  the 
forest-workers  far  more  than  they 
know,  and  give  us  old  cabin-dwellers 
a  lot  of  new  ideas." 

This  was  but  the  plain  truth  of  the 
case.  Underneath  all  of  the  useful, 
health-giving  and  recreational  sides  of 
vocations  in  our  forests  is  that  which 
the  sociologists  call  the  quickening  of 
deepest  race-impulses ;  the  elevation 
of  life  standards  and  thought  stand- 
ards, the  far  closer  relationships  of 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rural  com- 
munities of  California  to  their  moun- 
tains and  their  forests,  until  every 
one  In  all  the  lands  below  thrills  with 
pain  if  a  far-off  smoke  tells  that  a 
forest-fire  has  started,  thrills  with  joy 
when  it  is  conquered,  and  when  the 
welfare  of  all  the  forests,  whether  in 
private  or  public  ownership,  has  be- 
come infinitely  precious  to  every  man. 
woman  and  child,  not  only  throughout 
California,  but  also  everywhere  in 
America. 
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HE  FIRST  cord  tire 

made  in  America  was 
a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the 
first  cord  tire  in  America— 

The  Silver  town  Cord 


vrtt 


Goodrich  "fees 


"Best  in  theLongRun 


The     f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  dkron,  Ohio    *   Adjustment  %asis:  Silvertown  Cords,  8ooo  Miles  -,  Fabric  Tires.  6ooo  Miles 
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Silent  ALAMO 

Electric  light  and  Power  Plant 


The  Silent  Alamo  supplies 
brilliant  illumination  in  the 
house.  Yon  merely  press  a 
button.  Floods  the  barn 
and  other  buildings,  too. 
Adds  many  hours  to  work- 
ing- time. 


PROVIDES  BUN  NINO 
WATER  for  house  and  bam. 
Supplies  power  to  run  small 
power  machinery  —  operates 
the  churn,  separator,  wash- 
ing machine,  electric  fan. 
etc. 


THE  QUIETEST'  III  \ 
NINO  and  most  powerful 
motor  used  on  any  similar 
plant.  No  ruinous  vibra- 
tion. Requires  the  mini- 
mum of  attention.  Motor 
automatically  stops  when  oil 
gets  low.  water  runs  low. 
and  when  batteries  are  fully 
charged.  Trouble-proof. 


■llir. 


WRITE  FOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET,  which  tells  you  how  to  select  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

The  Silent  Alamo  and  the  Duro  Besldenee  Water  System  make  an 
ideal  equipment  for  the  farm  home  anywhere.    Ask  for  lit  Ko  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO 

68  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco.       Dept.  A,  420  £.  Third  si..  Los  Angeles 


utmost power  value 


Pure  throughout,  dependable  always,  Red  Crown 
gasoline  gives  the  utmost  power-value.  It  is  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  engine.  Look  for 
the  "Red  Crown"  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

jhe  Gasoline  ^Quality 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  DriTen  Pump 


|^  |>f  IfiH      PI  absolutely   hydraullcally   and  automatiially 

"%r%,-"JB  ■       ■     'Jl"r  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEr  WELL  TTBBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

KROfifl  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money .    Write  I 

Howard  St 
FRANCISCO 


1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  S< 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


More  Beet  Sugar  Needed. 

Total  tonnage  of  beet  sugar  made  in 
the  U.  S.  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  has  averaged  less  than  800,000 
tons,  but  the  factories  could  turn  out 
50  per  cent  more  if  they  Were  worked 
up  to  their  capacity,  as  stated  by  Geo. 
E.  Springer  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co. 
and  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  The  Wilson 
administration  discouraged  beet  sugar 
production  by  reducing  the  tariff  25 
per  cent  and  providing  for  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  sugar  by  May,  1916. 
This  latter  provision  was  not  carFied 
out.  but  it  had  its  effect.  Tariff  pro- 
tection for  the  industry  would  make 
this  country  independent  of  the  world 
for  sugar  by  encouraging  more  beets 
and  more  factories.  Now  we  have  to 
buy  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons 
outside  of  U.  S.  territory.  The  present 
prices  are  due  primarily  to  a  scarcity 
which  drove  the  world's  sugar  buyers 
to  Cuba,  where  they  all  competed  to 
get  the  crop. 

Agricultural  Committee  Meets. 

The  Agricultural  Legislative  Com- 
mittee met  in  San  Francisco  May  27 
and  endorsed  the  Volstead-Capper 
Act,  welcoming  supervision  of  co-op- 
erative organizations  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They 
adopted  a  budget  to  be  financed  by 
contributions  from  members  at  $100 
per  million  dollars'  worth  of  business 
done  in  1919.  As  the  business  of  pres- 
ent members'  organizations  totaled 
about  $200,000,000  the  committee  will 
have  $20,000  to  spend.  They  plan  to 
undertake  only  a  limited  number  of 
projects  affecting  co-operative  organ- 
izations, but  will  take  interest  in  leg- 
islation asked  by  the  University  and 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  adopted  a  general  state- 
ment of  principles  considering  con- 
sumers' as  well  as  producers'  in- 
terests. 

Kan»aM  Wheat  (Growers  Lost  Money. 

The  average  cost  of  producing 
wheat  in  Kansas  last  year,  as  re- 
ported by  2,057  correspondents  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  $25.20 
per  acre.  The  average  returns  were 
$24.77,  making  a  loss  of  43  cents  per 
acre.  This  allows  nothing  for  re- 
duced fertility  nor  for  overtime  work 
on  the  wheat.  It  allows  5  per  cent  on 
capital  invested  in  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  used  for  wheat,  $55  a 
month  and  board  to  the  farmer  for 
his  labor,  $2.50  per  day  for  manage- 
ment during  97  days  devoted  to  wheat, 
allowance  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, one-third  of  his  house  rent,  and 
pay  for  seed  and  seedbed  preparation 
or  land  planted  to  wheat  but  never 
harvested.  This  looks  different  from 
the  glowing  accounts  of  Kansas  wheat 
f.o  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

Who  Pays  Interest  on  Highways. 

More  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  costs  of  our  State  Highways 
seems  desirable  in  the  light  of  the 
following  figures:  Los  Angeles  county, 
is  p*aying  1.1  cents  per  $100  valuation  to 
cover  interest  on  bonds  sold  to  build 
State  highways  in  that  county.  Mono 
county,  which  had  almost  no  State 
Highway  work  done,  is  paying  47 
cents  per  $100  property  valuation  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  probably 
more  miles  are  traveled  on  Mono 
highways  by  Angelinos  than  by  Mono- 
ites.  Alameda  county  pays  about  1.3 
cents  for  bond  interest  while  Mendo- 
cino pays  40  cents.  San  Francisco 
pays  no  direct  interest  on  State  High- 
way bonds,  though  her  people  thickly 
populate  the  highways  of  the  State,  es- 
pecially in  the  Bay  counties. 

Prevented  Injustice  to  Beemen. 

Every  county  has  a  bee  inspector, 
but  these  men  are  generally  poorly 
paid.  The  one  in  San  Joaquin  county 
received  $60  plus  $53  expenses  for  a 
year's  work,  according  to  J.  E.  Riddell 
of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association.  This  fact  naturally  made 
him  mellow  to  a  proposal  which  would 
have  made  him  more  work  and  more 
pay.  He  asked  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  pass  an  ordinance  requiring 
every  beekeeper  in  the  county  to  pro- 


vide hives  of  a  certain  type  not  very 
commonly  weed.  It  would  have  bocit  a 
bonanza  to  the  agent  for  those  hive* 
and  a  rank  injustice  to  the  beekeepers. 
The  Farm  Owners  and  Operators  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  bee  men  in  op- 
posing it  and  the  job  was  not  put  over. 
Sowed  Bice  Late  in  June. 

Grasshoppers  took  about  100  acres 
of  rice  belonging  to  Christensen  & 
Burmoster  in  northern  Colusa  county 
about  the  middle  of  last  June,  shortly 
after  it  came  up.  Late  in  June  they 
sowed  Suehero  and  Italian  rice  in  the 
water  on  this  area.  About  a  sack  of 
seed  per  acre  was  used.  The  whole 
piece  of  1,000  acres  produced  an  aver- 
age about  35  sacks  per  acre  and  the 
100  acres  late  sown  to  shirt-season 
varieties  yielded  not  much  less  than 
the  average.  Sowing  on  the  water 
earlier  in  the  season  would  not  give 
such  good  results,  according  to  Mr. 
Burmester,  who  says  that  it  grows 
weakly  and  does  not  stool  enough. 
I'.  S.  Hay  Increased;  California  Short. 

Despite  our  forebodings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hay,  the  May  1  estimate  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  United  States  is  111,831,000  tons  as 
against  108,666,000  tons  a  year  a£o, 
and  an  average  of  less  than  100,000,000 
tons  per  year  from  1011  to  1918  inclu- 
sive. A  great  deal  of  grain  has  been 
cut  for  hay  in  California,  probably  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  normal. 
But  much  of  this  is  so  short  and  other 
hay  acreage  is  so  short  that  the  May 
1st  estimate  for  California  is  4,211,000 
tons,  as  against  the  final  estimate  of 
last  year's  crop  at  4,462,000  tons. 
lT.  S.  Bermuda  Onion  tirades. 

Standard  national  grades  for  Ber- 
muda onions  have  been  formulated, 
tried  out  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Florida,  and  recently  recommended 
with  certain  changes  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Four  grades, 
based  on  size  and  quality,  are  de- 
scribed. This  is  in  line  with  other 
standardization  efforts  By  which  ,dis- 
tant  buyers  may  order  and  get  what 
they  want  without  previous  personal 
inspection.  It  should  make  better 
markets  for  our  farm  produce. 

Winter  Wheat  Crop  Estimates. 

Eleven  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  winter  wheat  planted  this  season 
in  the  United  States 'had  been  aban- 
doned before  May  1,  when  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
the  winter  wheat  crop  of  1920  at  484  - 
647,000  bushels,  as  against  731,636,000 
estimated  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
However,  a  heavy  drop  occurred  later 
in  the  season  last  year.  Abandonment 
in  California  was  16  per  cent,  Wash- 
ington 20  per  cent  and  Montana  22 
per  cent.  *v  ' 

Cahlmge  Worms  Poisoned.  X 

Cabbage  worms  may  be  controlled 
by  dusting  cabbages  three  times  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks  with  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  one  part  to  any  other 
fine  dust  nine  parts,  applying  it  with 
a  pepper-shaker  or  by  shaking  it 
through  a  coarse  cloth  bag.  As  cab- 
bages grow  from  the  inside  and  the 
outer  leaves  are  discarded,  there  is  no 
danger  of  poisoning  consumers  if  the 
poison  is  not  applied  say  after  the 
heads  are  three-fourths  grown. 
Smooth  Permian  Alfaliii. 

Smooth  Peruvian  alfalfa  ou  20  acres, 
belonging  to  A.  Lachenmeyer  of  Glenn 
county,  made  seven  cuttings  last  year 
in  its  second  season,  yielding  at  least 
a  ton  per  acre  average  per  cutting. 
This  year  Mr.  Lachenmeyer  expects  to 
cut  it  eight  times,  as  it  was  two  weeks 
ahead  of  ordinary  alfalfa  last  April. 
It  starts  earlier  in  spring  and  grows 
later  in  the  fall.  "The  cows  like  it  fine. 
Hig  Cotton  Sale  to  Europe. 

Three  hundred  thousand  bales  or 
cotton  were  recently  sold  by  one  con- 
cern, the  Arizona  Bgyptian  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  vto  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  whlch'has  85  cotton  mills  run- 
ing.  There  is  some  exchange  of 
values  in  such  a  sale:  and  it  will  hi-lp 
the  war-stricken  country  back  to 
prosperity. 
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COMMON  SENSE 


RUST  EATS  AWAY  YOUR 
PIPES  &  TANKS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS &  MACHINERY. 

Exclude  air  and  moisture  from 
iron  or  steel  surfaces  and  equip- 
ment will  not  rust  and  will  be 
maintained  in  good  condition 
so  it  will  not  fail  during  busy 
seasons. 

RAVENITE 

Metal  Paint 

spreads  easily  and  drys  with  a 
waterproof  and  airtight  black 
enamel- like  coating,  which  pre- 
vents rust  and  practically  elim- 
inates depreciation.  It  is  the 
most  durable,  inexpensive  paint 
coating  obtainable. 


MOLD  &  MILDEW  DE- 
STROYS FENCE-POSTS. 

Prevent  the  development  of 
this  fungus  .growth  under- 
ground by  a  preservative  treat- 
ment of  the  buried  part  of 
fence-posts  and  their  life  will  be 
prolonged  three  to  five  times. 

FULLER 

•  Carbolineum 

penetrates  wood  and  prevents 
the  development  of  mold  and 
mildew.  A  post  treated  with 
Fuller  Carbolineum  will  last  on 
an  average  of  twenty  years,  as 
against  four  to  eight  years — 
the  life  of  an  untreated  post. 


ARMORITE 
Damp-Resisting  Paint 

on  the  inside  of  wood,  concrete  or  steel  tanks,  pipes,  silos  or  troughs 
forms  a  black,  nonporous,  rust-proof,  watertight  coating  that  is  acid 
and  alkali-proof,  and  prevents  leakage.  It  will  not  contaminate  drink- 
ing water. 

70  Years 

W  •  P  •  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND,  SACRAMENTO,  STOCKTON,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  PASADENA,  LONG  BEACH, 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAL.    •    PORTLAND,  ORE.   •    SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  SPOKANE,  WASH.    :    BOISE,  IDAHO 

MANUFACTURERS 

ENAMELS  •  STAINS  •  VARNISHES  •  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
PAINT  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  •  QUALITY  IN  EVERY  DROP 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
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Edison  made  lighting  by  kerosene  a  wilful  extravagance 


DELCO-LIGHT  brings  the  blessings  of  Edison's  genius  « 

easy  and  economical  reach  of  your  home,  no  matter  where  it  ] 

lighted  f1 


your  own  choice  of 


Our  money-back  guar 
antee  attends  a  30-day 
test  on  YOUR  FARM. 
Part  payment  and  bal- 
ance in  six 'months. 
Or,  three  payments  on 
the  third,  sixth  and 
ninth  month. 

Or,  cash  on  delivery. 

DELIVERED 

at  once  and 

READY  for  SERVICE 


DELCO  L 


There9 s  A  Satist 


DELCO  is  tlic  only  electric  lijrlil  and  power  system  for  home  tCO-UC 
ownership  upon  which  you  can  absolutely  depend  for  each. and 

every  one  of  your  farm  needs. ''Day  and  night  you  can  call  upc- 

it  for  unfailing  delivery  of  its  wealth  of  light  and  power. 

You  know  it's  hard  to  get  help  these  days.  Put  DELCO- 
LIGHT  to  work  on  your  farm  and  your  worry  over  the  labor 
problem  will  take  flight.  It  increases  the  work  capacity  of  your 
entire  household  by  speeding  them  up  in  their  tasks  accomplished 

under  happier,  healthier  conditions. 


DELCO-LIGHT  never  quits  work,  never  loafs,  never  quarre 
about  wages.  Feed  it  a  few  cents'  worth  of  kerosene  each  dl 
and  it  keeps  on  the  job  a  lifetime.  It's  an  invaluable  helper  in 
both  man's  and  woman's  work,  and,  at  all  times,  besides,  fills  the 
farmhouse  and  outbuildings  with  brilliant  but  cheaply-produced 
light.  There's  no  knocking-off  of  chores  because  of  darkness^1 
your  farm  is  DELCO-lighted. 

Any  member  of  your  family  can  operate  DELCO-LIGHT— 
tret  the  most  out  of  its  abundant  storage  of  light  and  power.  Th< 
engine — specially  designed  to  use  kerosene,  the  cheapest  fuel  or 
the  market  to-day  requires  only  limited  Horn-  space  with  its  stor 
age  batteries.  We  install  the  plant  on  your  farm  ready  for  SOT 
vice.   Pull  the  starting  lever  on  the  air-cooled  engine  and  servici 


deJONGH  i  OC 


Into 
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LOS  ANGELES 
129  E.  Sixth  Street 


Dl! 

SAN  F 
880  M 


deJOXGH  ft  t'OCHRAN, 

880  Mission  Street,  Sau  Franeii 
J2!i  K.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
715  Broadway,  Fresno, 
Please  send  me,  without  obligat 
"It  Pays  for  Itself,"  and  other  litei 

Name   •  •-'*|B 

Address   .A 

P.R.P.   ...1 


i* 


ifnnr: 


CUP  AMI  MAI  I 


itliOut  light 
itli out  power 


langerous,  too,  because  of  the  presence  of  open  flame, 
ty  for  abundant  light  and  dependable  power — within 
Phere  is  every  reason  why  you  should  make  yours  a  DELGO 
once. 

LIGHT 


1 


User  Near  You 


DELCO-LIGHT  dealers  arc  authorized  to  offer  terms  on  which 
■ban  purchase  a  plant  at  once — it  will  be  paying  for  itself 
fore  fall  crops  are  harvested.  That's  proof  of  the  manufac- 
Ggr's  assurance  that  you  will  be  entirely  satisfied,  as  arc  one 
ndred  thousand  present-day  owners,  more  than  3,000  of  whom 
■  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Order  a  DELCO-LIGHT  today  from  the  dealer  nearest  you. 
ftt  to  a  30-day  test.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  its  perform- 
|3e — and  you  will  be — own  your  own  electric  light  and  power 
Lnt  by  concluding  a  contract  according  to  your  choice  of  the 
|lowing  terms : 

Part  payment,  and  balance  in  six  months;  or,  four  equal  pay- 
fits,  beginning  with  your  acceptance  of  DELCO-LIGHT,  and 
Pittances  at  the  end  of  three,  six  and  nine  months;  or,  cash  on 
(iyery.  Whatever  payments  you  have  made  will  be  returned 
!after  the  30-day  test,  you  want  the  plant  taken  out,  without 
V  expense  whatever  on  your  part. 

iBy  ordering  a  DELCO-LIGHT  to-day  you  can  secure  immedi- 
]  delivery.  Begin  at  once  to  enjoy  comforts  and  labor-saving, 
Jifit-making  devices  before  the  long,  hot  season  sets  in.  No  more 
\  lamps  to  draw  the  bugs  and  raise  the  temperature  of  kitchen 
|l4iving  rooms!  No  more  smoky  lanterns  in  the  barns!  Start 
jonce  on  increased  profits,  greater  efficiency,  and  immeasur- 
y  happier,  city-bright  home  conditions. 


COCHRAN 


I  PS 

ISCO 
Street. 


FRESNO 
715  Broadway 


est  Delco-Light  booklet, 


3 
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loirrox  today. 


DEALER  NEAREST  YOU 

i 

C.  L.  Anderson.  I'.  O.  Box  No.  43, 

Woodland,  Calif. 
Anderson  St  Doyle.  Sallna9,  Cal. 
L.  E.  Atkinson,  Sonora,  Cal. 
1,  E.  Bartlett,  care  Medford  Hotel, 

Medford.  Oregon. 
Breiman  &  Son,  Loomis,  Cal. 
Howard   Bowles,   104  W.  Mill  St., 

Santa  Maria,  Cal. 
Cla.  Elertriea  Intern..  0.  L.  Uriaite, 

Mgr.,  P.O.  Box  127,  Nogales,  Ariz. 
M.  B.  Charles,  39  E.  San  Antonio 

St..  San  Jose. 
Robert  Coker,  932  Ripley  St.,  Santa 

Rosa,  Gal. 
deJongh  &  Coehran,  G.  C.  Egelston, 

Mgr.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
dclongh  &  Cochran,  A.  E.  Morrison, 

Mur.,  129  East  Oth  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 
Harry  Dolan,  Yerington,  Nevada. 
W.  R.  Dodge,  1\  O.  Box  No.  082, 

Chlco,  Cal. 
Electrical  Installation  Co.,  26  West 

Carrillo  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
C.  i.  Folcher,  Lookout,  Cal. 
Feher  &  Worley.  Susanvllle,  Cal. 
Everett  P.  Gnldlci,  Chllcoot,  Cal. 
J.   Gordon  Hussy,   P.  O.  Box  No. 

808,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 
Geo.  Hambrlc,  Jackson,  Cal. 
(i.  0.  Hopkins,  405  East  Main  St., 

Vlsalia.  Cal. 
Harris   Bros.,    141   North   1st  St., 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Hawaiian    Electric    Co.,  Honolulu, 

t.  n. 

P.  L.  Klingerman,  P.  O.  Box  No. 
181-C,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

Roy  LeMasters,  care  Hughson  Hotel, 
Modesto.  Calif.  . 

T.  L.  Laereman,  645  Main  St.,  K.1 
Centro,  Cal. 

Lincoln  Highway  Garage  Co.,  Ely. 
Nevada. 

MacRostie  Bros.,  Bishop,  Cal. 

H.  E.  Montague,  4261  Arista  St., 
San  Diego,  Cal.  , 

Macondray  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Manila,  P.  I. 

C.  C.  Norris,  1436  W.  4th  St.,  Riv- 
erside, Calif. 

H.  H.  Powell,  P.  O.  Box  No.  421, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Palo  Verdi  Valley  Electric  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  329,  Blythe,  Cal. 

R.  D.  Pelton.  Willows,  Cal. 

Paul  R.  Sprague,  Qulncy,  Cal.  • 

T.  W.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  No.  lib, 
Eureka,  Cal. 

W.  H.  Starbuck,  456  B  St., 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

i.  C.  Steele,  3138  9th  Ave-,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  „ 

H.  A.  TaUey,  P.  O.  Box  No.  46, 
Elko,  Nevada. 

CALL  HIM 
HE  WILL  COME 
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UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  J 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  ol 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


"Write  uh  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-1  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Y IS ALIA 


THE  MISKIN  SCRAPER 

IS  THE  BEST  SCRAPER  ON  EARTH 

And  We  Can  Prove  It.  Write  for  Circulars. 


The  above  I»  a  cut  of  the  Famous  MUkln  Scraper,  which  In  operation,  easy  draft,  greater 
capacity,  and  better  work,  has  many  advantages  over  common  Fresno  and  wheel  scrapers 

now  on  market. 

Made  In  3-horae,  3-horse,  and  4-horse  sizes.    The  four-horse  size  can  be  operated  by  small 
tractors  from  the  tractor  seat,  by  tractor  driver. 
*       SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS,  WITH  PRICKS 
WE   PAY   THE  FREIGHT. 

MI  SKIN  SCRAPER  WORKS,   UCON,  IDAHO 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  Wear-resisting 
qualities  that  have  made  the  Broedel  Orchard  Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-568  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


ARMOTI  &  ffl  HAYPRE5S  HEADQUARTERS 


only  Two  fi.n  /~n?THE  AUTOFEDAN- 

lo  SZi     A         mbahs  one  uss  tiM- 

Easy  on  Men.  \  \ .    ,  ; 

and  Team- 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  -Self  Feed- 
tlo  danger  -Smoothest  Bales  -  Easily  noyed- 
artd  Jet  —Extra  power  -Simple- Dutrable'-- 
Guaranteed  Sold  on  easy  payment}  V™*"  M3tflH 

-THE  AUTOFEDAN- 

-Means  one  less  Man 

/lost  economical  of 
Power  Presses  - 
Simple  -Durable , 

Conditions.  -Ouarnnfred 
Sold  on  Easy  payments  - 

I  AHNOTT  &  COMPANY 

112  SO  LOS  AM6ELES1  jj.  LOS  AtlSEUE-^- 


I  Can  Shin 
Your  Engine 


_.  -Save  ToutlBtolWO 

'  Anr  Etrl.--SUu.iurr.  forubl*  »;  »» 


You  Want  It'  _ 

i»rr.  horUbU  or  3«w  HI*. 
12, 1«.  22  or  80  H-P.  Cub  I 
'Ml  on  or<i«r.  C«UW 


 WORKS 


Protect  Yonr  Engine 
with  an 

OIL-AIR- FILTER 

Has  proved  itself  100%  efficient. 


For  particulars  and  prices 
WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Reedley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

MILLER  &  LUX  LAND 

now  subdividing-  near  Madera  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 

FRANK  ERNST 

608  Front  Blclg., 
Second  A  Broadway,  LOS  ANOJXE3,  CAL. 


\Agriculturat and  Mechanical  Queries  S 


To  Farm  80  Acres  by  Tractor. 

To  the  Editor:  I  plan  to  begin 
farming  80  acres  in  California  about 
July  1.  I  want  to  put  in  five  or  ten 
acres  of  late  potatoes,  and  in  October 
I  want  to  plant  about  20  acres  of  al- 
falfa. Eventually  it  is  all  to  be  vines 
and  trees;  but  next  spring  I  will  plant 
some  potatoes  and  a  good  deal  of 
cotton.  The  land  is  fairly  level  and 
has  a  pumping  plant.  Will  a  two- 
wheel  tractor,  such  as  the  Moline, 
Allis-Chalmers,  or  Indiana,  do  all  of 
my  work,  or  should  I  hire  the  heavy 
work  done  by  a  big  tractor  and  keep 
a  team  for  lighter  work? — B.  B.  V., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  number  of  ranches  which  do 
all  of  their  work  with  mechanical 
power  rather  than  horse  power  will, 
we  believe,  increase  as  tractors 
adapted  to  that  purpose  become  better 
known.  The  two-wheeled  tractors 
mentioned  above,  supplemented  by  the 
smaller  sizes  to  do  the  one-horse  work, 
are  designed  to  be  operated  by  one 
man,  who  at  the  same  time  watches 
and  governs  the  work  of  his  imple- 
ments. Some  of  them  are  made  in 
adjustable  widths  between  wheels,  in 
order  to  work  row  crops  planted  at 
varying  distances  apart.  We  believe 
that  with  either  of  the  larger  sizes 
mentioned  above,  you  could  do  your 
plowing,  cultivating,  leveling,  pump- 
ing, field  hauling,  etc.,  on  80  acres 
satisfactorily  if  you  are  able  to  drive 
a  tractor  well. 


Measuring  Irrigation  Water. 

To  the  Editor  :  How .  many  weir 
inches  will  flow  through  a  two-inch 
hydrant  under  tbe  same  pressure  that 
gives  34  weir  inches  from  a  four-inch 
hydrant?  What  is  a  weir  Inch?  What 
is  a  miner's  inch? — G.  H.,  San  Gabriel. 

A  two-inch  hydrant  will  pass  ohe- 
fourth  as  much  water  as  a  four-inch 
hydrant  under  the  same  pressure — in 
your  case  this  would  equal  weir 
inches.  A  weir-ineh  would  be  under- 
stood as  the  amount  passing  over  a 
weir  in  each  square  inch  cross-section 
of  the  stream.    It  varies  with  the 


depth  of  the  cross-section,  the  veloc- 
ity of  approaching  water,  and  freedom 
with  which  it  falls  over  the  lower 
edge  of  the  weir.  A  miner's  inch  is 
technically  the  amount  of  water  that 
flows  through  a  hole  in  a  weir  an  inch 
square  with  water  hack  of  the  weir 
four  inches  deep  above  center  of  open- 
ing and  a  free  fall  below  it.  This 
amounts  to  about  nine  gallons  per  min- 
ute, but  varies  as  depth  and  length  of 
the  opening  vary. 

HomeOIade  Fruit  Drier. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  De-Hydro 
drier  patented,  and  if  so  are  the  pat- 
ents on  draft,  steel  construction,  or 
burner? — H.  C,  Ceres. 

Patents  have  been  applied  for  on  all 
parts  except  the  burner,  which  is  pur- 
chased from  an  outside  party.  If  you 
should  be  figuring  on  building  a  drier, 
it  may  be  well  to  figure,  regardless  of 
patents,  whether  the  time  you  would 
spend  on  it,  including  all  of  tbe  un- 
foreseen difficulties  and  materials, 
would  not  bring  you  considerably 
more  than  the  price  of  the  ready-man- 
ufactured article  if  you  spend  that 
time  doing  something  in  which  you 
are  more  skilled.  On  general  prin- 
ciples, the  manufacturer  can  make  a 
thing,  add  his  profit,  and  sell  11 
cheaper  than  an  inexperienced  man 
can  make  it,  and  the  product  is  morf 
likely  to  be  satisfactory. 


Artichokes  from  Suckers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  thret 
artichoke  buds  from  suckers  planter 
this  spring.  Are  they  the  best  kinc 
for  commercial  purposes? — R.  M.,  La 
guna  Beach. 

They  are  typical  small-sized  glob* 
artichokes,  such  as  suckers  normal! 
produce  the  first  season.  They  wll 
not  be  commercially  successful  unless 
you  can  make  them  bear  in  winter,  ai 
described  in  recent  issues  of  Pacifi< 
Rural  Press.  Summer  budsytre  in-i 
ferior  and  the  demand  is  poor.  Arti 
chokes  from  Southern  California  hav« 
not  found  a  large  market. 


"Riparian"  Right  to  Power 


(Written  for  rurlHc  Rural 

A  subject  of  high  importance  to 
power  users  of  the  Interior  valley  of 
California  is  being  discussed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  Tulare  county.  It  is 
whether  or  not  to  bring  suit  in  the 
courts  for  first  right  to  electric  power 
generated  by  water  power  in  the  Si- 
erra streams.  By  law  land  owners 
have  a  riparian  right  to  the  streams 
adjoining  Uiem.  Similarly,  it  is 
claimed,  the  land  owners  who  depend 
upon  those  streams  for  the  moisture 
necessary  to  raise  crops  have  a  first 
right  to  the  power  generated  by  those 
streams,  paying  companies  developing 
that  power  a  proper  amount  for  it. 

The  argument  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  about  like  this*  An  immense  amount 
of  power  is  gen^fated  on  those  streams 
and  more  power  will  be  developed 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  power 
companies  transport  so  much  power 
to  southern  California  that  they  are 
using  steam  to  provide  part  of  the 
current,  and  on  that  account  claim 
the  right  to  charge  their  customers  for 
practically  all  the  power  that  it  takes 
to  make  a  little  electricity  by  steam. 
If  the  farms  and  towns  under  those 
streams  had  the  first  right  to  all  the 
power  generated  by  those  streams,  no 
steam-generated  electricity  would  be 
required,  and  much  lower  power  rates, 
based  on  water-made  electricity, 
would  rule.  Under  the  conditions  it 
is  to  the  profit  of  the  power  companies 
to  leave  the  valleys  a  little  short  of 
water-made  electricity  and  to  run  a 
small  steam  plant  or  so. 

What  is  true  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  true  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  where  power  is  transported  to 
the  bay  cities.  If  the  valleys  had  the 
first  right  to  all  power  generated  on 
their  streams,  with  electric  rates  made 


■Vena  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 

on  the  same  basis,  it  would  save  mue 
in  electric  charges  and  make  no  re 
difference  to  city  electric  users.  Th 
subject  is  related  closely  to  that  o 
riparian  rights  to  streams,  and  I 
lopks  as  if  it  would  pay  to  bring  tb< 
subject  into  the  courts. 

[The  Railroad  Commission  aims  ti 
permit  rates  which  will  make  gross  rc 
ceipts  enough  above  costs  of  operatlOl 
and  maintenance  to  pay  a  maximum  o 
8  per  cent  interest  on  capital  in 
vested.  Steam  electricity  costs  mor 
than  that  generated  by  waterpowei 
but  its  influence  in  raising  rates  to  it 
own  level  is  only  according  to  th 
proportion  that  electric  current  gen 
eratfcd  by  steam  bears  to  that  gener 
ater  by  water  power.  If  only  a  littl 
is  generated  by  steam,  its  effect  o 
rates  will  not  be  felt.  Wc  wonder  i 
people  in  the  Southern  San  Jo» 
would  this  year  like  to  get  along 
only  the  electricity  generated  there  b 
water  power!  It  might  be  right  t 
give  the  valleys  first  call  on  watet 
generated  electricity  at  cost  plus  th 
allowed  profit,  and  make  all  other 
such  as  tbe  big  cities,  pay  what 
costs  to  generate  electricity  by  stew 
for  their  use.  To  do  that  would  r< 
quire  a  change  in  the  laws,  for  i 
present  all  consumers  of  any  publ' 
utility  must  be  niven  equal  priority  ; 
the  prescribed  rates. — Ed.l 


To  get  rid  of  the  stumps  of  fern 
posts  that  have  rotted  off  at  tl 
ground,  drive  a  hole  with  a  steel  bl 
to  a  point  just  below  the  end  of  tl 
post,  and  drop  a  third  of  a  stick  1 
dynamite  into  it  with  lighted  fir 
attached.  He  sure  the  fuse  is  loi 
enouuh  so  you  can  get  away. 
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ALFALFA  IRRIGATION  NOTES. 


One  man  handles  300  inches  of 
water  alone  on  alfalfa  in  the  Green- 
field colony  of  Monterey  county,  ac- 
cording to  W.  H.  Livingston.  jThe 
checks  average  about  300  feet  long  and 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  wide.  The  whole 
Iic;ul  is  turned  into  one  check  until 
water  reaches  the  lower  end  when  it 
is  turned  into  the  next  one. 

Cement  underground  pipe  saves  a 
great  deal  of  labor  irrigating  alfalfa 
on  numerous  ranches  in  this  county, 
including  that  of  R.  M.  Diggs,  who 
put  his  lines  in  last  fall.  The 
Sprcekels  Sugar  Co.  above  King  City 
has  a  pipe  leading  from  the  river  for 
irrigation.    This  saves  the  loss  that 


would  occur  by  evaporation,  seepage, 
and  broken  or  gophered  ditch  banks 
if  ditches  were  used. 

Five  irrigations  per  season  are  the 
maximum  and  three  are  the  minimum 
for  alfalfa  in  the  Coburn  district  of 
this  county,  as  practiced  by  John  P'o- 
letta,  who  has  110  acres  and  has  raised 
alfalfa  nearly  a  score  of  years.  More 
irrigation  would  make  the  land  soggy. 
Two  crops  can  be  cut  from  one  irriga- 
tion in  spring.  The  climate  here  is 
cool  and  the  soil  varies  from  sand  and 
sediment  to  adobe.  Mr.  Foletta  has 
tried  irrigating  just  before  cutting; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  cut  until 
eight  days  later  because  the  soil  re- 
mained too  wet.  By  that  time  he  cut 
the  new  growth  and  injured  the  fol- 
lowing crop.    Alfalfa  here  needs  to  be 


irrigated  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting  in  order  to  make  it  stool  best. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  green  alfalfa 
is  raked  the  day  it  is  cut  or  the  next 
day  onto  the  levees,  where  it  cures 
for  a  week  while  the  field  is  irrigated. 
It  gets  dry  enough  to  bale  even  though 
the  checks  are  wet.  Good  leveling 
pays  big,  as  Mr.  Foletta  has  found  by 
experience. 


ARTICHOKE  8EASOM  CLOSED. 


Globe  artichoke  shipments  to  the 
East  were  practically  concluded  in  the 
middle  of  May.  About  ten  per  cent 
more  tonnage  was  shipped  than  last 
year,  according  to  Manager  J.  L.  De 
Benedetti  of  the  Halfmoon  Bay  Arti- 
choke Growers'  Association,  although 


MICHELIN 

1$.  -  J  ■  •  S-}t  '  "x-  1  - 

UNIVERSAL  CORD 


It  is  fitting  that  the  house  which  25  years  ago 
invented  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  should 
now  introduce  three  improvements  which  result 
in  greatly  increased  mileage : 

1 —  A  new  tread  compound,  perhaps  unequalled 
for  durability 

2—  An  improved  tread-design  that  effectively 
opposes  skidding  and  still  further  increases 
the  durability  of  the  tire 

3 —  A  super-sturdy  oversize  body  that  gives 
unsurpassed  freedom  from  blow-outs 

For  a  new  degree  of  motoring  satisfaction,  use 

Michelin  Universal  Cords. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.J. 

Other  factories.  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Tut 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Stand- 
ard  for  Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 


about  two  weeks'  pickings  were  lost 

on  account  of  the  strike.  Returns 

also  were  more  favorable  than  last 
year. 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're  built  to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Shee't  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept. 

E.12thSt.and25th  Ave.    Oakland. C»l. 
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Ditch  This 

Simplex 


IT 


The 

quick- 
est way  a  ditch 
was  ever  cut. 
With  one  man 
and  team  you  cut 
a  mile  of  the 
desired  V-shaped 
ditch  a  day  to 
depth  of  i  feet. 
Many  farmers  are 
thusturningtheir 
waste  wet  lands 
from  the  gl  owing 
of  worthless 
crops  of  frogs 
and  swamp  grass 
into  yielding  of 
the  finest  and 
most  profitable  of 
farm  products 
7SKS»      with  this 


Ditcher  — Tarracer 

Lasts  life  time.  All  stoel :  ad- 
justable;   reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men.    Also  ter- 
races, fills  up  gullies,  cleans 
out  old  ditches  and 
cuts  irrigating  lat- 
erals.   Sent  on  10 
days'  trial,  money 
back  guarantee.  Write 
booklet  and  prices. 
Distributors: 
H.  C.  SHAW  CO  .  Stockton,  fal. 
15.  H.VYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  C'al. 


Money  Boring5  Well 


One 
Man 
One 
Team 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk-no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

US* •«!  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712      Clarinda,  Iowa 
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Power  to  Spare 

All  the  power  necessary  for 
normal  conditions — plenty  in  re- 
serve for  extraordinary  work. 
This  is  the  unfailing  performance 
of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors.  Cou- 
pled with  longest  life,  freedom 
from  operating  troubles,  and 
minimum  outlay  for  upkeep,  only 
one  result  is  possible — "Lowest 
cost  per  working  hour." 
For  any  man  who  is  interested 
we  have  a  catalog  waiting. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
Stockton,  Cat.,  Peoria,  III., 
Lot  AngeUi,  Cat.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MOTOR  TRUCK  SPRAY  OUTFIT. 


A  new  departure  in  orchard  sprayers 
was  demonstrated  this  spring  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  East  by  the  Re- 
public Motor  Truck  Co.  The  sprayer 
consists  of  a  600-gallon  tank  mounted 
on  a  2^-ton  motor  truck  with  a  rotary 
pump  geared  to  the  transmission  so 
that  it  maintains  300  pounds  pressure 
at  all  times.  Two  men  can  remove  the 
tank  in  five  minutes  by  means  of 
three  sets  of  rollers  operated  by  a 
hand  crank  located  on  the  rear  of  the 
truck  frame.    After  rolling  the  tank 


onto  its  storage  frame,  any  other  body 
may  be  put  on  the  truck  for  ordinary 

uses. 

In  using  the  sprayer,  two  men  can 
operate  spray  guns,  spraying  seven- 
year  apple  trees  with  the  truck  mov- 
ing four  miles  an  hour.  For  larger 
trees,  the  truck  must  be  stopped  fre- 
quently. The  extra  pressure  makes  a 
finer  fog  spray,  doing  a  better  job  in 
less  time  with  less  of  the  spray  mix- 
ture. Excess  mixture  not  used 
through  the  nozzles  is  pumped  back 
into  the  tank  through  jets  located 
along  its  bottom  to  keep  the  spray 
thoroughly  agitated. 

For  wet  weather,  extension  rims  of 
somewhat  smaller  diameter  than  the 
wheels,  are  bolted  onto  the  sides  of  the 
wheels  to  catch  the  weight  and  give 
traction  when  they  sink  in  two  or 
three  inches.  Front  wheels,  then, 
have  a  bearing  width  of  eight  inches 
each,  while  rear  wheels  are  sixteen 
inches  wide.  Too  much  width  on  the 
front  wheels  would  make  steering 
hard. 


TRACTOR   FOR   PRICE    OF  TWO 
HORSES. 


The  Campco  Tractors,  Inc.,  aiming 
to  manufacture  tractors  of  that  name, 
as  described  in  previous  issues  of  that 
paper,  is  selling  stock  for  tha.building 
of  a  factory  in  Stockton,  with  622  feet 
of  railroad  frontage. 


hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Did  You  Ever  Lose  a  Dollar? 

THAT  is  what  it  means  to 
you  when  you  drop  and 
break  a  spark  plug.  At  least 
one  out  of  every  twenty  spark 
plugs  is  broken  in  one  way  or 
another.  Figured  on  that 
basis  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
with  an  annual  output  of 
over  25,000,000  save  their 
users  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  on  breakage  loss  alone. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  In- 
sulator has  been  developed 
and  strengthened  to  such  a 
degree  that  car  owners  who 
use  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  free  from  spark  plug 
breakage  and  from  trouble 
due  to  heat,  shocks  and  tem- 
perature changes. 

There  is  aChampionSpark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor,  motor- 
cycle and  stationary  engine. 
Order  a  set  from  your  dealer 
today. 

Be  sure  the  name  Champion  it  on  the  Insu- 
lator and  the  World  Trade-Mark  on  the  Box 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


It  is  reported  that  horse  buyers  * 
from  Maine  recently  spent  two  weeks 
at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  securing 
horses  to  work  the  potato  fields.  They 
selected  animals  weighing  1,800  pounds 
or  more  and  averaging  around  $450 
each  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  That  is  about 
half  the  price  of  a  6-12  h.  p.  tractor 
that  will  do  four  times  as  much  work 
as  the  horse  without  sweating  a  hair 
and  without  requiring  any  extra  har- 
ness. 

Fuel  for  the  tractor  we  have  in 
mind  costs  perhaps  $2.40  per  eight- 
hour  day,  and  oil  perhaps  60  cents 
additional.  The  horse  eats  »bout  50 
cents  worth  of  hay  and  60  cents 
worth  of  barley  per  day.  Four  horses 
cost  ?4.40  for  feed  to  do  no  more  work 
than  the  tractor  at  half  the  invest- 
ment and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
operation  while  working.  To  be  fair, 
we  may  figure  on  some  repairs  even 
if  the  driver  is  careful.  We  would 
also  count  on  harness  repairs,  horse 
shoeing,  and  veterinary  bills  for  four 
horses.  The  working  life  of  one  is 
not  greatly  longer  than  the  other,  if 
the  tractor  is  given  half  the  attention 
required  by  four  horses. 

FOWER  NOTES. 


Disk-harrow  hitches  and  their  ad- 
justment are  discussed  in  a  new  bulle-  • 
tin  issued  by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co. 

The  new  Pitt  River  project  of  tbV 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  will,  as  estg[ 
mated,  produce  400,000  horsepower  f 
electricity. 

Farm-owned  motor  trucks  are  muc 
more  numerous  in  the.  States  east  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  the  At- 
lantic than  they  are  in  California. 

The  Bakersfield  steam  plant  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora- 
tion is  running  full  blast,  generating 
11,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  24 
hours  per  day. 

Sheriff  Joe  Harris  of  Napa  county 
has  used  a  Holt  Caterpillar  seven 
years,  farming  600  acres  of  grain.  The 
first  track  lasted  three  years,  but  the 
one  bought  four  years  ago  was  "lota 
better,"  and  is  still  in  good  service. 

A  motor  truck  line  to  operate  from 
Fresno  to  Los  Angeles  will  open  ser- 
vice June  3  with  eight  trucks.  Per- 
ishable goods  and  dairy  products  will  1 
be  thus  hauled  over  the  Tehachapis 
from  the  hot  valley  to  the  southern 
metropolis. 

In  pulling  orchard  stumps  with  a 
hand-power  stump-puller,  as  practiced 
hy  a  rancher  recently  visited,  the  m.-- 
chine  is  hitched  to  one  tree  and 
dozen  stumps  around  it  are  pulled 
without  moving  the  machine, 
makes  fast  work. 

Waste  of  beans  through  delay  in 
threshing  has  wiped  out  the  profits  of 
many  a  farmer.  Owning  their  own 
threshers  has  saved  individual  far- 
mers &a  much  as  the  entire  cost  in  a 
season.  But  threshers  will  have  to 
ordered  far  ahead  this  season. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  this  spring  j 
requested  beet  growers  for  its  factory 
in  Alameda  county  to  plant  rows  20 
inches  apart  instead  of  18  inches.  The  j 
change  prevented  use  of  a  tractor, 
which  would  have  cultivated  four  of 
the  18-inch  widths  at  once,  but  whose 
wheels  were  not  at  the  right  distance 
apart  for  the  twenty-inch  widths. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  Is  putting  on 
the  market  a  modification  of  their 
present  two-whcelcd  tractor,  which  re- 
places four  horses  and  may  be  used 
for  cultivation  of  row  crops.  The 
modification  consists  chiefly  in  reduc- 
ing its  clearance  to  14  inches  and  xn 
ing  the  distance  between  wheels 
justable  for  different  distances 
tween  rows. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  owning 
operating  motor  trucks  were  named  1 
35,000  crop  reporters  of  the  U.  S.  Bll» 
Teau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  a  recent 
inquiry.  Many  of  the  reporter* 
pointed  out  that  more  farm  prodi 
Is  hauled  by  people  who  live  in  tr 
and  make  a  business  of  motor  tr 
freighting  than  is  hauled  by  fa 
themselves. 
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ALTO  ASSOCIATIONS  OPPOSE 
HIGHWAYS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  automobile  associations  of 
California,  claiming  a  total  of  over 
50,000  members,  have  taken  a  stand 
strongly  opposed  to  any  great  activity 
in  State  Highway  construction  until 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  shall 
come  down.  This  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment; for  they  were  a  little  while  ago 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  Governor 
Stephens'  proposal  that  an  initiative 
bill  be  put  on  the  ballot  next  Novem- 
ber, providing  for  an  increase  of  in- 
terest on  the  $40,000,000  bond  issue  to 
5^  per  cent  in  order  to  make  the 
bonds  salable  so  highway  work  could 
progress.  Nobody  wants  to  buy  the 
bonds  now,  at  4%  per  cent  interest; 
and  the  only  way  they  are  being  sold 
is  to  the  counties  where  work  is  to  be 
done.  This  has  solved  the  bond  mar- 
ket problem  partially;  but  it  does  not 
help  the  scarcity  of  labor  nor  the  high 
price  of  materials.  The  automobile 
associations,  in  reversing  their  atti- 
tude, point  to  the  great  need  for  labor 
on  the  farms,  which  additional  high- 
way construction  would  aggravate,  the 
fact  that  if  5%. per  cent  were  specified 
on  the  initiative  project  even  this 
might  not  make  the  bonds  salable  next 
January,  which  is  the  first  date  on 
which  they  could  legally  be  marketed. 
They  also  quote  the  State  Highway 
Commission  as  saying  that  $40,000,000 
would  build  only  five-eighths  of  the 
mileage  proposed  when  the  bonds 
were  voted.  To  sacrifice  $15,000,000, 
or  any  large  part  of  it,  seems  wrong 
to  the  associations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Governor  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  proposition,  and 
he  has  intimated  that  anyone  who  will 
circulate  initiative  petitions  and  pre- 
sent them  properly  will  obtain  his 
hearty  co-operation. 


SMALL  PUMP  AND  ENGINE. 


To  the  Editor:  What  will  it  cost 
per  day  to  pump  ten  miner's  inches  of 
water  from  a  mine  120  feet  below  the 
surface  with  a  gasoline  engine.  What 
would  an  outfit  of  that  size  cost? — M. 
M.  f .,  Bangor. 

The  cost  and  efficiency  of  various 
pumps  and  engines  vary  consider- 
ably and  the  gasoline  used  by  any 
engine  varies  with  altitude,  which  you 
do  not  give.  But  using  a  2%-inch 
pipe,  you  will  require  about  seven 
horsepower  on  the  engine.  Gasoline 
engines  use  1/10  to  1/6  of  a  gallon 
per  horsepower  hour,  so  a  seven 
horsepower  engine  would  use  around 
a  gallon  per  hour.  Such  an  engine 
costs  about  $586  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
A  No.  2  high-pressure  rotary  pump  of 
100  gallons  per  minute  capacity  (10 
miner's  inches  equal  about  90  gallons 
per  minute)  will  cost  about  $240  f. 
O.  b.  San  Francisco.  Belting  and  pip- 
ing would  come  extra.  A  deep-well 
plunger  pump,  engine,  and  pipe  for 
such  a  capacity  would  cost  around 
$1500  as  estimated  by  one  pump  con- 
cern in  San  Francisco. 


STATE  GETS  ROAD  MACHINERY. 


Road  building  machinery,  which 
would  cost  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  the  open  market,  is  being 
sold  to  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission for  about  $200,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  authorized 
by  the  Kahn  bill,  which  became  law- 
March  15,  1920.  States  are  required 
to  pay  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
road  machinery  desired  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  value  is  estimated  by 
the  Secrtary  of  Agriculture.  Another 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  provide  that  War  Department  trac« 
tors  may  be  purchased  by  State  High- 
way Departments  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 


Automobile  drivers  of  California 
would  probably  vote  solidly  for  the 
State  to  provide  in  its  contracts  for 
highway  construction  that  semi-decent 
detours  be  maintained  while  highways 
are  being  built.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  appreciated  if  there  were  some  way 
of  completing  one  stretch  with  all 
possible  speed  before  beginning  an- 
other. 


REAP  the  HARVEST 
.with  a  CLETRAC 

The  CLETRAC  will  make 
short  work  and  light  work,  too, 
of  your  harvesting.  It  travels 
lightly  over  soft  ground,  haul- 
ing two  eight-foot  binders  at 
a  steady  pace.  It  cuts  clean, 
straight  swaths,  gets  all  the 
corners  and  loses  no  time  at 
the  turns.  It  replaces  six  to 
eight  horses  and  doesn't  mind 
the  strain  of  the  harvest  rush. 

The  CLETRAC  is  economical 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  the  one 
tractor  suited  to  any  size  ranch- 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  work. 

Convince  yourself  —  write  today 
for  that  interesting  booklet,  "Se- 
lecting Your  Tractor" — it's  free. 


Easy  going  on  a  trac\ 
the  Cletrac  way. 


Pacific  Coast 
Sales  Offices: 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


"fl*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19079  Euclid  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Largest  producers 
of  Tank  Type 
Tractors 
in  the  world. 


One  of  the  more  than  1,200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stoc\s  is  near  you. 


&UILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip-Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 

WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  Irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Buy  Tour  Seed  from 

AGGELER   &   MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.   (There  Is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


Kerosene 

CAN  BE  USED 
successfully 
in  practically 
every  standard- 
make  Tractor 


The  ENSIGN 
Fuel  Converter 


Makes  Kerosene 
into  Gas. 


ENSIGN 
CARBURETOR 
COMPANY 

1636  So.  L>.  A.  St. 
— and — 
217  E.  17th  St. 
LOS  ANGEI.KS 
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Stanislaus'  Fame  Rests  on  the  Purebred 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


When  riding  through  the  irrigated 
parts  of  Stanislaus  county,  one  is  forc- 
ibly reminded  of  a  noble  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Dean  Hunt  of  the 
California  College  of  Agriculture  on 
the  motive  for  better  farming.  He 
said:  "The  chief  purpose  of  better 
farming  is  not  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  food,  that  people  who 
live  in  cities  may  secure  it  cheaply, 
though  that  is  one  of  the  motives,  but 
its  chief  purpose  is  that  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  may  be  able  success- 
fully to  rear  and  educate  a  family.'' 
Stanislaus  comes  as  near  realizing 
this  ideal  as  any  county  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar.  It  is  a  country 
of  real,  rural  homes  and  worth-while 
rural  schools.  One  is  tempted  to  say, 
Make  all  rural  life  what  the  rural  life 
of  Stanislaus  seems  to  be,  as  judged 
by  its  material  manifestations,  and  we 
will  have  saved  the  nation  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

It  may  be  of  interest  then  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  things  that  have 
made  this  country  the  conspicuous  ag- 
ricultural success  it  undoubtedly  is. 
What  made  Stanislaus  great?  The 
question  has  recently  been  fired  point- 
blank  at  many  men  and  women  down 
there  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  an- 
swers may  be  classified  under  a  few 
general  heads.  # 
SoU  for  a  Starter. 

It  is  there,  as  we  must  all  admit, 
deep,  rich,  friable  soil.  The  old  men 
admit  it,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  old  days  before  the  coming  of  the 
ditches  a  wheat  failure  was  never 
known.  Things  grow  from  that  soil. 
Why,  there  is  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
there  who  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs 
215  pounds,  and  he  is  an  athlete  at 
that. 

Water  for  the  Soil. 

The  real  beginning  of  Stanislaus, 
as  it  is,  goes  back  some  sixteen 
years  to  the  coming  of  irrigation 
water.  The  men  of  vision  and  grit  and 
fighting  spirit  who  harnessed  the  Tu- 
olumne river  and  made  it  serve  the 
soil  eminently  fitted  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  will  have  secured 
places  in  Stanislaus'  temple  of  fame. 
It  has  been  no  picnic — the  develop- 
ment of  'these  irrigation  systems. 
They  have  not  come  without  tremen- 
dous toil — some  of  it  unrequited.  They 
have  not  developed  without  heart- 
burnings; they  have  been,  at  times,  a 
battle-field.  Their  problems  are?  not 
all  solved  yet,  but  they  are  there, 
pouring  out  the  life-giving  water,  six 
systems  altogether,  four  co-operative 
and  two  under  private  management. 
There  is  not  all  the  water  that  could 
be  used,  but  more  is  coming,  for  the 
much-desired  new  dam,  many  say,  will 
be  a  reality  within  two  or  three  years. 
Men  to  Use  Water  oh  Soil. 

With  the  water  came  also  the  set- 
tlers— a  host  of  them.  To  quote  Dean 
Hunt  again:  "It  is  important  that  the 
right  kind  of  people  occupy  the  land." 
Those  Stanislaus  settlers  were  the 
right  kind.  Many  of  them  came  from 
the  Middle  West  by  way  of  Southern 
California  with  Middle  West  training. 
They  were  working  men;  many  of 
them  from  the  trades — about  every 
trade  known.  They  knew  how  to 
work;  they  were  not  afraid  of  work; 
they  did  work,  and  still  work.  Call  on 
some  man  who  has  won  fame  as  a 
breeder  and  you  will  probably  find  him 
milking  the  "test  cows,"  caring  for 
the  calves,  or  out  in  the  field  getting 
feed  for  the  herd. 

They  worked  with  their  hands  and 
they  worked  with  their  heads.  That 
head  work  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  differentiating  and  characteristic. 
It  is  what  has  made  these  farmers  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  those  who  con- 
sider development  a  process  of  farm- 
ing the  farmer.  Somewhere  they  had 
learned  to  think  and  to  co-operate  and 
they  have  kept  it  up.  Great  ware- 
houses and  manufacturing  plants  la- 
beled, "  Grange  Co.,"  "  Farmers' 
Union,"  "Milk  Producers'  Co-operative 
Creamery,"  "Cooperative  Cannery," 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  braine 
are  part  of  the  crop.  It  speaks  mighty 
well  for  the  quality  of  these  farmers 


that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  de- 
velopment, with  settlers  literally  pour- 
ing in,  not  one  single  tract  went  back 
because  its  buyer  failed  to  make  good. 
Enter,  the  Dairy  Cow. 

At  the  very  beginning  it  was  seen 
that  soil  with  water  on  it  and  wide- 
awake men  to  handle  it  was  the  ideal 
place  for  alfalfa.  Alfalfa,  a  litte  here, 
a  little  there,  but  in  the  aggregate  vast 
acreages  of  it,  turned  the  whole  brown 
countryside  green.  Then  the  dairy 
cow  took  it  and  transmuted  it  into 
gold.  What  made  Stanislaus  great? 
"The  dairy  cow,"  answered  a  men  who 
was  in  the  development  at  the  start 
and  is  still  a  part  of  it. 

The  settlers  were  not  capitalists. 
They  were  working  men,  with  fam- 
ilies, coming  in  to  establish  a  rural 
home.  They  had  grit,  energy,  and 
brains,  but  not  much  ready  money. 
They  must  get  maximum  crops  in  the 
least  possible  time  —  hence,  alfalfa. 
They  must  have  money  steadily  and 
frequently  to  pay  expenses — hence,  the 
cow.  Many  settlers  had  been  dairy- 
men, some  even  bringing  their  cows 
with  them.  And  they  quickly  say  that 
the  right  way  to  market  the  alfalfa 
was  through  the  cow,  who  would 
bring  in  the  money  steadily  throughout 
the  year. 

To  handle  the  cow's  product  the  Mo- 
desto Creamery  was  started  in  1903, 
and  that  year  made  from  five  to  seven 


hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  By 
1906,  so  fast  did  the  industry  develop 
they  were  turning  out  a  ton  and  a 
half  a  day.  And  so  it  went  until  the 
plant  was  absorbed  by  the  Central 
California  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Bight  Kind  of  Cows. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
dairy  cow  made  success.  What  made 
Stanislaus  famous?  a  noted  breeder 
was  asked.  Without  batting  an  eye 
and  as  quick  as  a  flash,  he  answered, 
"The  purebred  dairy  sire."  Now,  the 
purebred  sire  may  not  have  started 
the  dairy  business  of  Stanislaus.  In 
the  earliest  stage  of  development  he 
may  not  have  been  the  most  prominent 
factor,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the 
field  and  a  comparison  with  other  dis- 
tricts will  make  it  plain  that  without 
the  purebred  sire  Stanislaus  would  not 
have  taken  its  place  in  1913  as  the 
leading  dairy  county  of  the  State  and 
held  it  ever  since.  At  a  time  when 
several  other  sections  were  going 
back,  Stanislaus  was  forging  ahead, 
hanging  to  the  tails  of  high-producing 
purebreds.  Families  have  lived  de- 
cently, as  Americans  should  live;  have 
thrived  and  paid  for  their  homes  with 
the  cows  that  could  be  kept  on  forty 
and  even  twenty-acre  tracts.  They 
never  could  have  done  it  in  the  world 
with  scrub  stock. 

Early  in  the  game  the  purebreds 


began  coming  in.  That  temple  of  fame 
will  have  to  provide  room  for  Dr. 
Evans,  Louis  Hall,  Miss  Holdridge, 
Chas.  Haworth,  Guy  Miller,  D.  F.  Co- 
nant,  and  a  host  of  later  breeders,  who 
brought  in  and  developed  wonderful 
herds  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  and 
scattered  their  offspring  broadcast 
over  the  territory,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  greatest  county  of  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  perhaps  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

What  oi  the  Future? 

The  cow,  developed  by  high-class 
men,  turning  the  products  of  good  soil, 
well  watered  into  material  prosperity, 
has  made  Stanislaus  what  it  is.  But  a 
change  is  taking  place.  Near  the  great 
co-operative  milk  plant  is  going  up  an 
equally  great  co-operative  cannery; 
That  typifies  the  change.  Probably  it 
it  was  bound  to  come  anyway,  as  land 
near  the  rapidly-growing  centers  in- 
creased in  value,  but  undoubtedly  the 
war  hastened  matters.  "Plant  wheat 
and  beans,"  said  the  government,  so 
out  came  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  in  went  the  wheat  and  the  beans. 
The  wheat  and  the  beans  abandoned, 
the  fruit  tree  rather  than  alfalfa  is  the 
rule  on  lands  where  the  cow  formerly 
held  sway. 

On  one  road  where  six  years  ago 
there  were  eight  good-sized  dairies, 
one  only  is  left.  For  a  time  during 
the  war  from  seven  to  fifteen  carloads 
of  heifers  left  the  country  every  week 
because  there  was  no  feed  for  them, 
and  with  the  heifers  went  the  hogs. 
They  have  not  come  back  to  the  farms 
that  knew  them  before.  In  the  Mo- 
desto district  there  is  a  strip  of  land 
six  miles  wide  and  twelve  miles  long 
from  which  the  dairy  has  disappeared, 
having  been  replaced  by  fruit.  It  is 
estimated  that  200,000  fruit  trees  have 
been  planted  in  a  year. 

One  concludes  that  fruit  is  fruit  and 
dairy  is  dairy,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet  in  Stanislaus — not  on  the 
same  farm  anyway.  Where  fruit  is 
going  in  the  land  is  becoming  too  high- 
priced  for  dairying — from  five  to  fif- 
■  teen  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  if  you 
please!  Whether  to  rejoice  in  this  or 
cry  over  it,  is  left  for  others  to  decide, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  it  makes 
a  cow  man  feel  rather  weepy. 
Her  Place  in  the  Milky  Way. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Stanislaus  will  lose  her  place  in 
the  Milky  Way.  We  hope  it  only 
means  a  shifting  of  location.  The  wise 
men  of  local  fame  are  sure  that  is  all 
it  means.  They  point  out  that  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  acres  have 
been  seeded  or  reseeded  to  alfalfa 
within  a  year,  the  Waterford  district 
being  especially  active. 

Certain  it  is  anyway  that  the 
breeders  are  going  strong  with  new 
ones  breaking  in  almost  daily,  and 
with  production  records  being 
smashed  so  fast  that  reporters  have 
hard  work  keeping  track  of  the  frag- 
ments. The  choicest  kind  of  stock  in 
abundance  may  be  had  right  at  home, 
and  all  will  be  well  If  the  feed  is 
forthcoming  and  the  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation continues  to  thrive.  There 
is  no  "if"  about  it,  they  tell  you  down 
there. 

Well,  if  it  holds  the  place  it  has 
now  in  the  dairy  world  and  makes  an 
equally  good  "scare"  in  the  fruit 
world,  Stanislaus  will  be  some  county. 


OAKLAND    LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
LSSUBE9. 


Among  other  things  pointing  to  the 
certainty  of  holding  the  California  In- 
ternational in  Oakland  this  fall  is  the 
presence  of  O.  M.  Plummer  of  Port- 
land, Ore.;  manager  of  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational, at  the  latter  place,  who 
is  here  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
also  to  assist  in  awakening  enthusi- 
asm along  livestock  show  lines.  Mr. 
Plummer  has  a  grasp  of  this  subject 
unequalled  by  any  man  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  than  that 
be  is  able  to  communicate  his  enthu- 
siasm to  others. 


The  Butte  county  auction  of  market 
cattle  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the 
near  future  has  been  postponed  until 
fall.  The  depression  in  the  market 
and  poor  range  conditions  are  the 
reasons  given  for  the  postponement. 


Fagged  Out 


AFTER  a  hard  day  in  the  field  with 

the  temperature  up  in  the  nineties 

and  then  milking  20  to  30  cows,  a  man 

may  not  cave  in  as  this  boy  has  done, 

but  he's  certainly  often  near  doing  it. 
_  » 

The  Empire  is  doing  a  lot  to  correct 
bis  and  keep  the  young  man  on  the 
arm,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  it's 
making  money  for  his  dad  at  the  same 
time.  Milking  the  Empire  way  is  the 
sure  way  to  better  dairying. 

ft  cuts  the  time,  the  cost  and  the  drudgery 
jut  of  milk  production. 


Empire  Teat  Cups  have  a  gentle  sooth- 
ing action  that  coaxes  the  cows  to  let 
down  easily  and  give  more  milk.  If 
you  are  without  an  Empire  you're  pay- 
ing for  it.  Better  investigate!  .  Ask 
for  catalog  10M 

i 


"The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies" 
EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  manufacturers  of  The  Separator  with 
The  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


Chicago,   Syracuse,   San   Francisco,  and 
Toronto,  Canada. 


EM  PI 

MILKING  MACHINES 
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MINITESOTA-NATIOITAL  GUARANTY 
HOLSTEIN  SALE  AT  ST.  PAUL. 


What  are  dairy  cattle  worth?  What 
will  they  sell  for?  These  questions 
are  hard  to  answer,  especially  if  one 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

A.  M.  ItlltENH,  President 
E.  M.  AIOKBOW,  Secretary 

Modesto,  Calif. 

"ORMSBY" 

Means  Quality  and  Production. 

Get  a  young  boll  sired  by 
King   Komdyke   Hengerveld   Ormgby  7th. 

KOUNIAS  REG.  STOCK  FARM 

Waterford  Road, 
P.  O.  Box  296.  Modesto 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

Waterford  Road,  Modesto 

REGISTERED  HOLSTE1N-FEIESIANS 

Prize-winners  at  all  Shows. 
Inspection  Invited  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

Patterson 

THE   CHAMPION   SHOW  HEBD 
The  herd  »f  high  records. 
STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
Visiters  Welcome. 


WALTER  K.  ADAMS, 

Rte.  1,  Box  245,  Modesto 

BBEEDEB  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
AND  POLAND-CHINAS 


A.  M.  BIBENS 

Modesto, 

BBEEDEB  OF  BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEINS 
Some  fine  young  bulls  for  gale. 


BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  SEGIS  DUTCH  OBMSBT 
My  32-lb.  Herd  Sire 
Out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

JOHN  SAXER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CORNWELL 

MODESTO,  CALIFOBNIA 
Prescott  Komi,  1  mile  from  Highway 
If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  best 
Holsteins   in    the   State,    visit   my  herd. 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOB  SALE 


LONOAK  STOCK  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Watch  for  announcement  of  Dispersal  Sale 
next  month. 


J.  A.  BENOIT, 


Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BULLS 

From  High-Testing  Dams 
E.  PETERPOSTLN 

Route  1,  Box  235,  Hughson,  Cal. 


4  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

SLEEPY    HOLLOW  STOCK. 
Two  Milking;  Two  Fresh  This  Month. 
One   with   record  25.5   lbs.   in   7  days. 
Another  17  lbs.    For  sale  reasonable. 
Write  for  particulars. 
D.  &  H.  BOWELS,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BULLS   FOR  SALE 

FBOM  100O-LB.  SIBE 

Some  with  three  nearest  dams  averaging 
1000  lbs.;   two  of  serviceable  age;  one 
with    dam's    record    30.000    lbs.  milk, 
100»  lbs.  butter. 
FBEEMAN    (E.  E.)   and  EDWARD 
Route  B,  Box  3S5,  Modesto 


CALF 
MEAL 


Raises  better  calTes.  Feed  in 
water  or  skim  milk.   NO  SCOURS. 

From  Feed  Dealers  or 
ANIMAL   FOOD  CO.,  OAKLAND. 


is  not  familiar  with  up-to-date  prices. 
The  two-months-old  bull  calf,  Alcar- 
tra  King  Sylvia,  sells  for  $50,000— a 
record  price  for  age,  but  not  as  much 
as  was  freely  predicted  he  would 
bring  some  weeks  ago.  The  calf  was 
sired  by  Carnation  King  Sylvia,  the 
$106,000  bull  owned  by  the  Carnation 
Stock  Farm  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  aud  out 
of  the  world  famous  champion  milk- 
producing  cow  Tilly  Alcartra,  owned 
by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  of 
Woodland.  This  calf,  born  of  royal 
parents  in  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural counties  in  the  United  States, 
within  reach  of  the  balmy  breezes  of 
the  Pacific  has  gone  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  the  property  of  W. 
R.  Shaw  and  A.  C.  Hardy,  the  breeder 
of  the  sire  of  the  calf,  and  who  is  the 
owner  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  an  other 
very  famous  Holstein  cows. 

While  this  is  a  great  record  so  far 
as  the  price  for  a  bull  calf  goes,  $30,000 
was  paid  by  Gustav  Pabst  of  Dousman, 
Wis.,  for  the  new  30-day  champion 
Holstein  3-year-old  cow,  Pabst  Korn- 
dyke  Cornflower.  She  was  bred  and 
consigned  by  the  Pabst  Stock  Farm  of 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  the  price  is 
a  world's  record  for  a  Holstein  cow. 
This  record  for  a  single  cow  is  a  great 
one,  but  Morris  &  Sons  selling  one 
bull  calf  for  $50,000,  and  another  2- 
year-old  bull,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac 
Acme,  for  $41,000,  with  an  average  for 
five  animals  of  $24,000,  is  something 
of  which  the  Holstein  breeders  of  the 
Golden  State  can  justly  be  proud.  On 
top  of  this  it  is  said  the  average  of  the 
cattle  consigned  by  the  5  breeders  was 
the  highest  of  that  made  by  any  State. 

Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest  Hill  con- 
signed by  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  sold 
for  $10,500.  This  cow  had  the  high- 
est 7-day  record  reported  last  year. 

Toyon  Farm  Association  consigned 
two  cows,  the  detail  of  the  sales  being 
reported  in  another  column.  Other 
consignments  were  from  the  well- 
known  herds  of  the  Bridgford  Holstein 
Company  of  Patterson  and  the  J.  S. 
Gibson  Company  of  Williams,  of  which 
the  particulars  are  not  available  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press. 

From  all  reports  this  was  a  won- 
derful sale  of  an  unequalled  aggre- 
gation of  the  famous  "Black  and 
White"  milk-producing  animals  and 
places  the  Minnesota-National  Guar- 
anty Sale  in  the  front  rank  as  the 
Holstein-Friesian  event  of  the  country. 


A  RIG  MOHAIR  POOL. 


According  to  late  figures  the  mohair 
pool  at  Eddyville,  Oregon,  this  year 
exceeds  that  of  1919  by  10,000  lbs. 
Last  year  the  total  amount  marketed 
in  this  way  was  15,000  lbs.  for  which 
62%  cents  per  lb.  was  obtained. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  and 
the  raising  of  Angora  goats  for  the 
mohair  has  been  so  profitable  that  the 
old  flocks  have  been  increased,  new 
flocks  started,  making  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  mohair  in  the  pool  of 
66  per  cent.  This  pool  represents  the 
entire  clip  from  75  growers  in  Lin- 
coln, Tillamook,  Benton  and  Lane 
counties. 

If  the  price  realized  this  year  equals 
that  of  last  the  Angora  men  of  that 
region  will  feel  they  have  an  indus- 
try that  is  worth  their  while.  Ranchers 
in  some  localities  of  California,  where 
there  is  considerable  rough,  brushy 
range  available,  might  take  pattern 
after  their  Oregon  brethren  and  gather 
in  some  of  this  mohair  money. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  it 
can  be  done  without  some  care,  but 
there  are,  without  question,  opportun- 
ities along  this  line  in  this  State  that 
will  bear  investigation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mohair  is 
the  sole  product  accruing  from  rais- 
ing Angora  goats,  but  recently  a  mar- 
ket has  been  established  in  Kansas 
City  especially  for  goats  to  be  sold  for 
flesh. 

The  flesh  of  goats  in  this  country 
has  been  considered  hardly  fit  for 
human  consumption,  especially  by 
white  people,  but  notwithstanding  this 
prejudice,  the  writer  has  heard  the 
meat,  particularly  of  the  kids,  spoken 
of  very  highly  by  people  who  were 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
from  the  standpoints  of  palatability, 
nutritive  qualities  and  wholesomeness. 


Dairomenr  ^ 
^Amen! * 


Gentlemen: — Your  Suction-feed 
Separator  is  a  wonderful  machine. 
It  skims  clean  at  any  speed,  is  easy 
to  clean,  runs  smoothly,  oils  itself 
without  mussiness,  and  delivers 
cream  of  even  density  at  all  speeds. 
It  never  gets  out  of  balance  as  the 
disc-bowls  do. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  the 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  to  anyone 
wanting  the  best  cream  separator 
on  earth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  C.  SWEET 


Alden,  Minn. 


"jWTR.  Sweet's  letter  covered  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
■*-Y±  advantages  so  definitely  from  the  actual  user's 
viewpoint,  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  several  thousand 
other  users  of  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator. 
Each  user  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  letter.  The 
response  was  unanimous: — "We  say  the  same." 

One  type  of  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator  is  electrically  oper- 
ated with  current  from  farm  lighting  system. 

It  is  costing  you  more  to  be  without  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  than  it  would  to  buy  one.  Write  for  catalogue,  addressing 
nearest  office.    Dept.  31 


SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM*  SEPARATOR 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Branches :      Chicago      San  Francisco  Toronto 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

CreamcuD  Herd  offers  Bervice  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding'.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

K.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Mediemes 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
71116  for  information. 

If.  3.  HACKETT, 

CERES,  CALIFOBNIA 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL  TJMA,  CALIFOBNIA 
Breeders  of 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Toungr  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing-. 
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TheDe Laval 
Milker 


What  users  say 


«3*  &  ijsn,fft?  «• 

took  verv  kfnVii..  7    ... the 
from  hand  S  ;:/le  Ch?n*e 

chino.  if  .""""lUioutama. 
to  hand  milking  at  back 
"ffle.  when  it  f«  1  V,resent 
«-et  g-ood  hired  h»£  .hard  '» 
the  d.ir/Vt&e.1  "Wild 

B-  BArRD, 

Valparaiso,  rn.j. 


V'-'V  XL  i,  ' ■'/'"rated-  h"">ut 
Idea.      M  «'rtainlv •  ,  i  u,«'- 


The   De   Laval   M»Uer  W» 

DnrliiK  this  time  it  has  never 
^  ha8ve  n  herd  of  »  hea.l 

*M  i«»eo'  the*  *ere 
a  little  out  of  share,  but  slr.ce 
milkinc  these  rows  with  the 
De  I  ."val  Milker,  the  teate  and 
udders  have  improved  and  all 
trace  of  garget  has  disap 

PeThed'ranchine  is  simple,  sub- 
stantial, reliable  and  easy  to 
operate  It  is  being  operated 
bv  Mrs.  Brook,  the  wife  of 
the  foreman. 

WALKER'S  DAIRY, 

Rloomlngton,  Til. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  has  been  in  successful 
use  for  over  three  years,  milking  cows  of  every 
breed.  It  has  been  used  to  especial  advantage 
on  purebred  cows  and  where  certified  milk  has 
been  sold  at  advanced  prices,  and  also  in 
A.  R.  O.  work,  because  of  its  sanitary,  easy  to 
clean  features. 

Many  farmers  have  installed  the  De  Laval 
after  careful  investigation  and  comparison, 
which  convinced  them  that  it  provided  the  best- 
known  means  of  milking  cows  quickly  and 
safely.  Its  positive^  gentle  and  unfailing  action 
pleases  the  cows  and  in  many  cases  induces  in- 
creased production — at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  labor  of  milking  and  making  it  easy  and 
pleasant. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  machine,  positive  and  uniform  in  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  safer,  more  reliable  and  more 
sanitary  than  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning-  number  of  cows  milked 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


61  EEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Root  Crops  for  Dairy  Cows 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prese  by  Tho».  F.  McConneU.) 


A  Query  of  recent  date  from  an  old 
subscriber  asks  what  can  be  done  with 
roots  or  pumpkins  and  dry  hay  as  a 
ration  for  dairy  cows.  In  years  past 
the  root  crop  was  part  of  many  a  dairy 
cow's  satisfactory  ration  in  Eastern 
United  States  and  Europe.  Many  tons 
were  raised  annually  for  succulent 
feed  during  the  winter.  There  was  at 
that  time  only  one  objection  in  the 
cold  climates  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
the  root  crop  and  that  was  frost-proot 
storage  during  the  winter.  This  added 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  the 
crop  successfully. 

The  silo  in  the  Eastern  States  drove 
the  root  crops  far  to  the  background 
for  various  reasons.  The  silage  was 
liked  fully  as  well  by  the  cows  and 
was  much  more  easily  handled — more 
easily  handled  on  a  large  scale  at 
least.  From  the  very  beginning, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and 
storing — everything  was  in  favor  of  the 
silage  crop  for  the  man  who  had  a 
dairy  large  enough  to  make  it  pay  to 
have  a  silo,  which  was  about  15  cows 
as  a  minimum. 

Not  Popular  in  California. 

In  California  growing  roots  for  dairy 
cows,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge 
extends,  never  has  been  as  popular 
among  Americans  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  larger  varieties  of  stock 
beets,  which  grow  two-thirds  of  the 
root  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
will  produce  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  soil  fertility,  moisture  and 
cultivation  an  enormous  tonnage  per 
acre,  as  some  varieties  have  yielded  as 
high  as  50  tons  of  topped  beets.  Prob- 
ably 25  to  30  tons  would  be  nearer  the 
usual  amount  harvested,  however. 

The  man  who  has  only  one  or  two 
cows  and  soil  that  is  of  a  loamy  na- 
ture can  grow  a  lot  of  feed  by  planting 
beets,  provided  he  is  willing  to  plow 
the  ground  deeply,  work  it  up  nicely, 
several  times,  if  possible,  to  kill  all 
the  weeds,  then  plant  in  rows  from  15 
to  18  inches  apart.  After  the  young 
beets  are  up,  weed  out  and  thin  to 
about  10  in&es  apart  in  the  row.  If 
this  is  done  properly,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient moisture  available,  the  crop  is 
almost  assured.  After  beets  are  large 
enough  they  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse,  lessening  the  hand  labor  there- 
by. They  are  ready  to  feed  as  soon 
as  they  have  a  decidedly  sweet  taste, 
but  should  not  be  fed  until  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  develop  the  proper 
amount  of  sugar. 

They  can  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
growth  of  the  root  ceases  and  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  top  commences.  The 
plant  will  act  differently  in  the  vari- 
ous localities,  but  is  apt  to  commence 
to  develop  this  second  year  growth  in 
some  places  after  but  little  of  a  dor- 
mant period. 

Feeding  Valne  of  Beets. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 


the  actual  feeding  value  of  the  beet 
after  it  is  (grown.  It  has  not  quite 
as  much  of  the  carbonaceous  or 
starchy  material  as  the  potato,  but  is 
much  more  palatable  and  better  liked 
by  stock  generally.  Fed  alone  they 
are  too  watery  and  laxative,  although 
some  cows  will  produce  very  well  on 
an  exclusive  diet  of  sugar  beets,  which 
contain  somewhat  more  of  the  sweet 
constituent.  Fed  in  connection  with 
alfalfa  bay  excellent  results  will  be 
obtained. 

To  prepare  them  for  feeding  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  beets  up  some- 
what by  placing  them  in  a  box  and 
chopping  with  some  sharp  implement 
like  a  spade,  or  they  may  be  sliced 
lengthwise  with  a  sharp  knife.  As 
high  as  30  lbs.  per  day  may  be  fed  in 
connection  with  other  feeds. 

Other  root  crops,  such  as  carrots 
and  turnips,  may  be  grown,  but  they 
do  not  yield  so  large  a  tonnage  and 
are  more  difficult  to  harvest.  -Some 
of  the  larger  varieties  of  stock  car- 
rots, however,  are  a  very  satisfactory 
feed  for  dairy  cows  and  produce  milk 
containing  a  richly  colored  butterfat. 

The  Pumpkin  Ration. 

Pumpkins  are  an  excellent  feed 
while  they  last,  but  cannot  generally 
be  kept  as  long  as  beets,  although 
some  varieties  keep  better  than 
others.  The  yield  is  about  15  to  20 
tons  per  acre  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. They  are  much  liked  by  dairy 
cattle,  and  need  no  preparation  except 
to  be  cut  or  broken  open.  They  are 
too  watery  to  be  used  as  an  exclusive 
feed,  and  cattle  should  receive  some 
other  additional  feed.  Pumpkin  vines 
will  not  endure  frost. 

Beets  in  most  sections  of  Califor- 
nia may  be  planted  almost  any  time  of 
the  year,  provided  enough  moisture  is 
present  to  start  the  seed  and  keep  it 
growing.  Before  closing  the  article,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that 
growing  any  kind  of  beets,  either 
stock  or  sugar,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  work  resembles  truck  farming. 
We  must  reiterate  that  the  ground 
should  be  fertile  and  of  a  loamy  na- 
ture, and  especially  well  worked  to 
a  good  depth  so  that  the  roots  will  be 
free  to  grow  without  deformity.  The 
stock  beets  do  not  need  soil  culti- 
vated as  deeply  as  the  sugar  variety, 
as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  root 
grows  above  the  ground.  The  first 
cultivation  is  largely  hand  work  and 
needs  some  patience  and  persistence1 
to  accomplish  good  growth.  In  order 
words  it  is  the  backbreaking  hand- 
hoeing  that  is  so  heartily  disliked  by 
so  many,  and  is  what  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  root  crops  becoming  popu- 
lar. Handled  in  the  right  way  they 
do  produce  a  large  quantity  of  very 
palatable  nutritious  feed  at  a  low  cost 
and  from  a  small  area. 


TOYOX    IV  KM    ASSOCIATION  AT 
MINN  I  SOI  A  (ilARAMV  SALE. 


Toyon  Farm  Association  has  helped 
California  make  Holstein  history  at 
the  Minnesota-National  Guaranty  Sale, 
which  was  held  at  St.  Paul  June  3-5. 
Their  consignment,  in  competition 
with  the  best  the  breed  has  produced, 
met  with  a  flattering  reception  before 
a  crowd  of  most  discerning  bidders. 

Moxee  Johanna  Korndyke  Piebe,  a 
three-year-old,  sired  by  Sir  Korndyke 
Ormsby  Piebe,  and  out  of  Cascade 
Fleta  Johanna,  who  has  recently  fin- 
ished a  year's  test,  producing  over  30,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk,  sold  for  $10,000.  A 
price  such  as  this  makes  one  pause  to 
search  for  the  reason  warranting  such 
a  purchase.  In  this  case  the  answer 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Eastern  breeders 
have  long  shown  their  preference  for 
the  blood  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mer- 
cedes. His  offspring  in  recent  years 
have  repeatedly  topped  the  eastern 
sales.  Moxee  Johanna  Korndyke 
Piebe,  through  her  sire,  carried  this 
pomilar  blood  in  her  veins.  She  is 
safe  in  calf  to  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes  43d,  senior  herd  sire  of  the 
Toyon  Farm  Association.  Her  calf 
therefore  carries  a  double  cross  to  a 


sire  long  popular  in  the  Middle  West. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  the  produc- 
tion of  her  dam,  gave  all  the  guarantee- 
needed  to  effect  the  bidding. 

Princess  Jonge  Buckeye,  the  other 
entry,  made  by  Toyon  Farm  Associa- 
tion, sold  for  $2,650.00.  This  mature 
cow  has  just  completed  a  365-day 
period,  producing  1051  lbs.  of  butter 
from  27,906  lbs.  of  milk. 


In  the  "Grazing  Allowances  on  Na- 
tional Forests  for  1020,  as  given  in 
the  National  Wool  Grower  for  May,  the 
totals  for  the  various  kinds  of  live- 
stock are  as  follows:  Cattle,  horses, 
2,373,638;  swine,  49,320;  sheep  and 
goats.  8,554,282.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
15,33?  head  for  the  first  named  and 
291,325  for  the  last  named,  with  an  in- 
crease of  435  head  of  swine.  The  de- 
creased number  of  the  kinds  indicated 
is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  temporary 
permits  issued  by  the  Forest  Service 
during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  meat  supply  of  the  na- 
tion'. 


A  Holstein  cow  on  the  Jas.  J.  Jef- 
fries ranch  at  Purbank  has  completed 
a  record  of  38.28  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 

days. 
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The  "Life  History"  of  the 

IDEAL  Green  Feed  SILO 


THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA, 

under  the  subject  of  "Redwood."  says: 

"It  resists  decay  so  well  that  trees  which 
have  lain  in  the  forest  for  500  years  have 
been  sent  to  the  mill  and  sawed  into 
lumber.' 


The  Baling  capabilities  of  a  silo  depend  upon  how 
long  it  will  last  after  it  has  paid  for  itself.  The 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  built  especially  for  year 
after  year  of  profitable  service. 


The  remarkable  durability  of  California  Red- 
wood is  a  part  of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 
Added  to  it  is  absolute  correctness  of  design. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  air-tight,  not 
only  through  the  use  of  tongue-and-groove 
slaves,  but  because  it  is  also  equipped  with 
beveled  refrigerator  doors,  which  establish  a 
three-point  contact  on  all  four  sides,  making 
leakage  at  this  point  impossible. 

Strength  and  stability  are  gained  by  heavy, 
round  steel  hoops,  placed  with  mathematical 
precision  where  pressure  is  the  greatest. 

These  characteristics  are  responsible  for  the 
long  life  of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo.  And  be- 
cause it  continues  to  give  profitable  service  long 
after  it  has  paid  for  the  initial  cost,  the  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silo  accomplishes  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built — real  savings. 

You  are  interested  in  silos  for  this  very  rea- 
son. An  investigation  of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed 
Silo  will  be  to  your  advantage.  Mail  the  coupon 
todav. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


15  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco 


911  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo. 

Name   

Address   


PACIFIC  TANK  (/  PIPE  CO 
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SKGIS  JOHANNA  DE  KOL  EDELWEISS 

Granddaughter  of  the  King  of  the  Pontlacn  and  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld. 

Record.  31.68  lbs.  butter.  616.15  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
123.56   lbs.    butter.    2.320.0    lbs.    milk   in   30  days. 

FOR  SALE — A  young  son  of  the  great  cow  by  Scgis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Dutch. 
Also  other  fine  young  bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


JOHN  SAXER, 


Route  B,  Box  296,  Modesto 


—  —  RAM  SALE=== 

FIRST  ANNUAL  RAM  SALE 

under  direction  of  the 

California  Woolgrowers'  Association 

AT  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  JUNE  24th  and  25th 

(  •iiiiinencinp  at  1  p.  m.  Thursday 
t:>  TRIES 


RAMBOIILLET. 

Carl  Lindheimer,  Woodland 

10  Range  Rams 
A.  S.  Mann.  Ukiah 

20  Ranee  Rams 
University  Farm.  Davis. 

8  Ranee  Rams 
G.  N.  Merrilt  &  Son.  Woodland 

18  Ranee  Rams 
BuUard  Bros.,  Woodland 
5   Stud  Rams 

10  Ranee  Rams 

10  Ewes 
Salby  Bros..  Dixon 

5  Ranee  Rams 
Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford 

20  Ranee  Rams 


SHROPSHIRE. 


J. 


C.  Monteomery.  Davis 
2  Stud  Rams 
5  Ranee  Rams 
J.  W.  Marshall.  Dixon 

5  Stud  Rams 
G.  K.  Swingle.  Davie 
1  Stud  Ram 
5  Ranee  Rams 
Frank  Campbell.  Davis 

4  Range  Rama 
University  Farm,  Davis 

1  Stud  Ram 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City 

5  9tud  Rams 
Benj.  B.  Shaw.  Hollister 

1  Reg.  Ram  Lamb  (Imp.) 
Geste  Bros..  Davis 

5  Stud  Rams 
Harry  L.  Huston.  Winters 

5  Stud  Rams 


HAMPSHIRE 

Spencer  Ranch  Co..  Cranmore 

2  Range  Rams 
Kaupke  Bros..  Woodland 
10  Reg.  Ram  Lambs 

5  Ewes 
University  Farm,  Davis 

1  Stud  Ram 
Calla  Grove  Farm.  Manteca 
25  Range  Rams  (Reg.) 

5  Stud  Rams 
50  Ewes 
Wm.  Bond.  Newark 

1  Stud  Ram  (Imp.) 
C.   Harold  Hopkins.  Woodland 

5  Stud  Rams 

5  Range  Rams  (Reg.) 

CORRIEDALE 

Benj.  B.  Shaw.  Hollsler 

2  Reg.  Ram  Lambs  (Imp.) 
Ellenwood  &  Ramsay.  Red  Bluff 
20  Range  Rams 
ROMNEY 
University  Farm,  Davis 

1  Stud  Ram 
Spencer  Ranch  Co.,  Cranmore 
1  Stud  Ram 
SOITHDOWN 
University  Farm.  Davis 

1  Stud  Ram 
Benj.   B.   Shaw,  Hollister 

1  Reg.  Ram  Lamb  (Imp.) 
CROSSBREDS 

Spencer  Ranch  Co..  Cranmore 

12  Range  Rams 
I.  A.  Burrows,  Newville 

20  Range  Rams 


Announcement  Extraordinary 

FIRST  REDUCTION  SALE 

THE  THOMAS  BISHOP  CO.  OF  SAN  SAM0N,  CA1IF. 

Offers  for  sale 

700  PUREBRED  (NOT  REGISTERED)  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
with  Iambs  of  both  sexes  at  foot 

This  offering:  is  from  the  famous  (International  and  Local)  San  Ramon 
Flock.  They  can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.   Ewes  can 
be  seen  on  pasture,  Sargents  Ranch,  near  Bradley,  California. 

STABT  A  FLOCK  AND  RAISE  YOUR  0WS  BUCKS 
Intending  buyers  should  make  application  for  further  particulars  to 
SUPT.  FRANK  RUTHERFORD     —OR—     TH0S.  BISHOP  COMPANY 
Phone— Bishop  Ranch  166  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 

San  Ramon,  Calif.  Phone — Kearny  4295 


ATTEND   THE   SHEEP   SALE   AT   THE   STATE  FARM 

DAVIS,  CALu,  JUNE  24  25  IPSA 
Under  California  Wool  Growers'  Association. .  We  will  consign 
8*  HAMPSHIRE — 50  FINE  YEARLING  EWES — 35  FINE  YEARLING  RAMS 
0  PROVEN  STUD  RAMS 
There  are  grand  champions  among  these  rams.    Also  winners  in  the  yearling  ewee. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIKES 
CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


June  17 — C.  W.  Anderson,  Burbank.  Hol- 

eteins. 

July  21 — Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Duroc- Jerseys. 
July  — .  —  Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury  Park.' 

Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshires. 

July  — . — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Spadra.  Da- 
July  — . — Winsor    Ranch.    Bonita,  Duroc 

Jerseys. 

July  — . — Ortega-UnderhiU  Rancho,  Santa 
Barbara.  Hampshires. 

August  21  —  Merced  Co..  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Sept.  27  —  McCarty-Shlnn-Elliott.  Tulare, 
Poland-Chinas. 


The  Dairy. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1920, 
Harry  Kent,  official  tester  for  the 
Stanislaus  County  Cow-Testing  Asso- 
ciation, supervised  the  production  of 
1490  cows,  of  which  number  133  ob- 
tained places  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

Thos.  Harrison,  noted  breeder  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  at  Santa  Rosa,  has 
ordered  some  Kerry  cattle  from  Great 
Britain.  These  are  said  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison to  be  a  dual-purpose  cattle,  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  milk  and 
excellent  quality  of  beef.  They  are 
the  smallest  breed  of  cattle  known. 

The  announcement  comes  from  the 
office  of  U.  P.  Hull,  president  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  A.  M.  Loomls  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  secretary  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  succeed  W.  T.  Creasy,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Loomis  is  also  secretary 
and  assistant  to  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  National 
Grange. 


IS  nine  and  Swinemen. 

Barker's  Berkshire  sale  of  May  26th 
at  Thornton,  Ind.,  averaged  $295.  Cus- 
tomers from  Massachusetts  to  Califor- 
nia and  between  secured  some  of  these 
excellent  hogs. 

The  range  in  prices  for  market  hogs 
at  Fresno  on  June  4th  was  from  $12.25 
to  $15.25;  on  June  5th,  at  Bakersfield, 
$11.50  to  $15.30.  The  top  price  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  same  time  was  $15.30 
to  $16.00. 

According  to  a  recent  report  the 
Glenn  County  Hog  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  market  its  stock 
through  the  California  Marketing  Ex- 
change lately  incorporated  in  the 
county.  The  marketing  will  be  done 
on  a  2  per  cent  basis.  One-tenth  of 
the  commission  will  be  deposited  with 
the  association  for  providing  shipping 
facilities. 

Donald  H.  Graham,  proprietor  of 
Rancho  Del  Sur  at  Lancaster,  writes 
his  Durocs  are  coming  along  nicely 
and  that  the  spring  pigs  are  the  best 
he  has  ever  had.  He  says:  "The  most 
of  them  are  by  Orion's  King  Gano; 
one  litter  by  Slocum's  1919  State  Fair 
champion;  one  by  the  U.  C.  boar — a 
litter  mate  to  the  Dolcini  boar;  one 
by  a  good  son  of  Top  Sensation;  and 
another  very  choice  litter  by  Walker's 
Great  Sensation  3rd.  A  litter  by 
Orion's  King  Gano  and  a  King  the  Col. 
sow  is  simply  the  best  of  the  lot 
though  the  youngest." 

The  announcement  of  a  Berkshire 
sale  of  great  importance  was  made 
last  week  by  the  Sandercock  Land  Co., 
by  which  the  ownership  of  the  only 
English  herd  of  Berkshires  in  the 
Western  Statra  was  transferred  from 
Bailey  McFarland  of  San  Mateo  county 
to  the  Natomas  lands  adjacent  to  Sac- 
ramento. Mr.  Sandercock  purchased 
the  great  Epochal  herd  boar,  said  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  $10,000  boar  sold  by 
the  Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  and 
eight  mature  sows,  sired  by  the 
Champion  of  England,  together  with 
four  gilts,  sired  by  Steybrae  Epochal, 
and  fifty  suckling  pigs. 

Beef  Cattle, 

W.  R.  Madden  of  Dixon  has  sold  a 


large  part  of  his  herd  of  Herefords, 
consisting  of  37  females  and  9  bulls, 
including  the  herd  sire  Panama  33d, 
to  Cliff  Harris  of  Los  Angeles. 

Four  noted  herdsmen,  Alex  McDon- 
ald of  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Wm.  Robertson  of  Hillcrest  Farm, 
Carl  Johnson  of  Roselawn  Farm,  and 
Andy  Simpson  of  Caledonia  Farms, 
are  visiting  some  of  the  prominent 
breeding  establishments  in  California. 

E.  F.  Peterson,  superintendent  of  the 
Emmons'  Diablo  Stock  Farm,  will  go 
East  sometime  this  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  an  importation  of 
Polled  Herefords  as  an  addition  to  the 
Emmons'  herd  and  to  supply  some 
customers  who  have  already  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 

The  Shorthorn  cow  Sweetheart, 
owned  by  the  Ormondale  Company  at 
Redwood  City,  has  dropped  a  beautiful 
red  heifer  calf  by  Ormondale  Radium 
and  he  by  Radium.  The  cow  Sweet- 
heart is  the  dam  of  Little  Sweetheart, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  International 
grand  champion  Shorthorn  female  in 
1919. 

J.  A.  Bunting,  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion, stated  that  Mission  Chief,  the 
1919  State  Fair  grand  champion  Here- 
ford bull,  made  a  gain  of  75  pounds  in 
two  weeks.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bunt- 
ing will  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
to  carry  on  the  fitting  of  his  show 
herd  and  not  be  obliged  to  turn  them 
out  as  announced  lately. 

G.  W.  Emmons,  proprietor  of  the 
Diablo  Stock  Farm  located  at  Dan- 
ville, reports  the  following  sales:  25 
females  and  1  bull  to  Cliff  Durant  of 
Oakland  for  his  new  ranch;  15  cows 
and  1  bull  to  Peter  Horr  of  Liver- 
more;  2  bulls  to  H.  N.  England  of 
Lodi.  These  cattle  are  all  Polled 
Herefords  and  many  of  them  Anxiety 
breeding. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  con- 
tinue the  membership  campaign  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association 
throughout  the  summer.  An  itinerary 
has  been  adopted  tentatively  to  cover 
all  of  Zone  2,  which  stretches  over  the 
counties  of  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Alpine, 
Butte,  Glenn,  Coiusa,  Humboldt,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Mono,  Napa,  Nevada,  Sono- 
ma, Tehama,  Del  Norte,  Marin,  Placer, 
Solano,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  Yuba  and 
Sutter. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

Texas  wools  have  brought  good 
prices,  although  the  bulk  of  the  wool 
was  yet  to  be  sold,  according  to  a  late 

report. 

Sheep  owners  should  not  forget  to 
attend  the  first  ram  sale  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
Wool  Growers'  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  June  24-25- 

A  pool  of  wool  containing  250,000 
lbs.  was  sold  at  Jericho,  Utah,  on 
April  26th,  for  71  cents.  The  same 
pool  sold  in  April,  1919,  for  45  cents. 
The  wools  were  of  especially  good 
character. 

Nevada  wool  men  are  inclined  to 
hold  their  wool  in  the  face  of  the 
slump  in  the  wool  market.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  15  prominent  Hum- 
boldt county  growers  have  agreed  to 
hold  for  60  cents  despite  the  fact  that 
not  much  over  half  that  price  is  of- 
fered. 

(Continued  on  page  938.) 
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SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


TOHOQUA  FOLAND-CIIINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  Btock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  riglit  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKalg.  Orlaod.  Cal. 


ELDER8LEY  AND  SHADY  BBOOK  Farms 
big-t^Pe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices    reasonable.     J.    H.    Ware,  Brown's 

Valley.  Calif.  

BRED  GILTS  for  sale.  A  few  choice  ones 
bred  for  fall  farrow,  to  a  good  son  of  F'Big 
Jones,  the  Iowa  1920  Grand  Champion.  N. 

Hauck,  Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.  

J.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1019  State  Fair.  Boar 

for  sale.    B.  3.  Merced.  Calif.  

GUARANTEED,  GROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin,  Route  A,  Fresno. 

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  boars  or  jilts,  116.00:  also  boars 
ready   for  service.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal.  

WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  Ber- 
vice  boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken.  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Bona,  Lodl,  California. 

REG.  RHi  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LIBERTY  HERD — Service  boars .  July 
weanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer,  Soledad. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —~  Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodl.  Oal.  

Berkshire*. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Bired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d.  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER,"  our  English 

Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Caetleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

TWO  SOWS  and  an  unrelated  boar  for  $100. 
These  are  purebred  registered  Berkshires,  sired 
by  Grand  National  boar  Baron  Duke  201st  and 
Rincon's  Bival  2nd;  also  a  grand  champion, 
Baron  Duke  20lBt  is  dead  and  this  the  last 
opportunity  to  secure  pigs  from  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  The  pigs  are 
from  700  pound  sows.  They  are  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded  without  ques- 
tion. Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Natomas  Land 
Sales. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKS  III  RES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HERD  ROARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 


SOW  PIGS  and  Boar  Pigs  sired  by  Ames 
Rival  118th,  Ames  Rival  70th,  Ideal  Royal 
Xee,  Champion  Masterpiece  8th,  Escalon  Ma- 
jestic and  Achiever,  and  out  of  prize- winning 
sows.  A  postal  will  bring  prices.  Geo.  A. 
Stingle.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshires— Guern- 
aeys.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  eon  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.    A.  B.  Humpnrey.  Prop.,  Escalon. 


BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  pigs.  J. 
ft).  Rodolf.  Sunshine  Ranch.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


CARRL'THERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak.  California. 


Duroc-Jersers. 


HONEST  PIGS  FOR  HONEST  PEOPLEI  — 
J  want  every  California  farmer  boy  and  girl 
between  the  ages  of  nine  'and  ninety,  who 
wants  to  raise  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs, 
to  write  me.  Folks — there  is  mighty  good 
money  in  the  old  red  hog,  and  I  am  going  to 
prove  it  to  you  at  my  expense.  Without  cost- 
ing you  one  cent  I  will  ship  you  a  registered 
Duroc  pig,  tell  you  how  to  care  for  her. 
breed  her  later  at  my  expense,  and  after  she 
Was  farrowed  you  a  litter  of  pigs,  buy  her 
from  you  if  you  wish  to  sell.  Write  today 
lor  full  details  of  my  offer,  as  the  number  of 
Jilts  is  limited.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 

I  DUROC-JERSEY  SOW  PIGS  —  Sired  by 
Jrandson  of  Pathfinder  from  Gold  Model  sow. 
Moving  and  must  sell.  One  for  525;  two  for 
1J22  each;  six  at  $20  each.  Fine  individuals. 
Bow  9  weeks  old.    First  check  gets  them.  Dr. 

■l  J.  Anderson.  Placerville.  Calif.  

IH  ROCS — BIG-TYPE — HIGHEST  QUALITY 
fc-popular  blood  lines.  Herd  headed  by  John- 
ton's  Defender,  Jr.  and  Western  Pathfinder. 
Bred  sows  and  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  Greenwood  Farm.  With- 
•row  &  Stafford,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Weaned  sow  pigs — De- 
fender blood.  Shipped  on  approval  to  all 
mail-order  customers.  Write  today  for  price, 
pedigree  and  guarantee.  Edward  R.  Aspen. 
Box  52,  Wasco,  Calif.  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS— Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOABS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R.  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co.  


JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen. — Ex- 
ceptionally good  weanling's.  Bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Ono  good  yearling  boar  and  one  fall 
boav.    Prices  reasonable. 


FOR  SALE — Five  Duroc-Jersey  boars  .9 
months  old.  and  one  Jersey  bull  one  year  old 
and  registered.  Inquire  of  H.  V.  Traynham, 
Box  13,  Davis.  Cal. 

ROCSTEIN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320.  Modesto. 


BARGAINS  in  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Path- 
finder and  Great  Wonder  I  Am  blood.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Building. 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

DUROC-JEBSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
b»ed.    H.  P.  Slocum  A  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  gilts  and 
weanlings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tlon  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,  Perris.  Calif. 

DUROCS — Some  fine  weanlings  for  July  de- 
livery 815.00  each.  R.  S.  Mossman,  Antioch, 
Cal. 


FOR  THE  BEST  to  Durocs.  write  Juin 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 


f HESTER  WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 

  Hampshire*.  


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  yonng 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Bwine  Farm,  Gardena.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Hnlstelns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 
UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL   FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE,  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTEINS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 

FOB  IMMEDIATE  SALE  —  23  Holstein 
cows,  carefully  selected  and  good  milkers. 
Four  of  these  are  registered.  Balance,  grade 
— no  scrubs.  Also  a  3-year-old  bull,  regis- 
tered, out  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside.  A 
three-unit  calf-way  milking  machine.  Pelko 
Ranch.  P.  O.  Glenn,  Cal. ;  Station,  Willows.  Cal. 

SUNNYBBOOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H. 
Sisson,  Willits,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  head  Grade  Holstein  2- 
year-old  heifers — all  bred;  will  begin  freshen- 
ing July  1st.  Also  one  2-year-old  purebred 
bull.  Address  A.  S.  Cameron,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 


A  FEW  YEARLING  registererd  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produe- 
.ng  cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 


REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson,  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS.  both  sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farms, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 


CHOICE  holstein  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

GOTSHALL  A  MAGBUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 

 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  bnt  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 

The  D^^w?^"^9  rapidIy-  ^  D«"*  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

Thl  S  £Z  Z  t  e  ^  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder, 

ine  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD.  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information  relative  to   DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS,  write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

K.  R-  i,  Rox  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

B0£HLAND  GILTS  DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

BRED  SOWS 

SOWS  WITH  LITTERS 


E.  F.  PETERSEN,  Supt-, 
Danville,  Cal. 
G.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


They  are  the  large  type  and  the  best  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

HERD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS 
Lucy  Orion's  Model  Lucy  Orion's  Mayflower  Twin  Oaks  Attraction 


California's  Defender 
Diablo  Orion  Model 
Defender  Colonel  70th 


Great  Wonder  I  Am  Gano 
Pathfinder's  Queen 
Prize  of  Tulare  Belle 


Lady  Defendress  70th 
and  50  others 


fTomNLSs$1S2°?oEe^  AT,B*2SH-:A  lar*e  number  "Hp*  °n  hand  t0  choose 
irom.     crates.    $2.50    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    good  condition. 

 MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 


LAMB'S  DUROCS 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE,  JULY  21ST 

Stock       line-bred  ORION'S  CHERRY  KING,  with  PATHFINDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL 

lines  blended.    Some  good  show  prospects  in  the  offering 
»„.«__  _  .  WHITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

ELMER  LAMB,  CERES>  CAL< 


Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O 
J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  Cal. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co  .  Lockeford.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  GreenougK  Merced . 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen — Two 
fine  Jersey  bulls,  one  ready  for  service. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

BEGISTEBED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHOBT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 

Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 


INNISFAIL     HERD     MILKING  8HORT- 

horns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  ~8H0BT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


Ayrshlres. 


I  I  K  HORN  FARM  AYRSHIRE*  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRE*  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland.  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRS  HIRES — Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


A  FEW  REGISTERED  Guernsey  cows  for 
sale  tested  by  the  State  Veterinarian  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis.  Address  E.  R. 
Frey,  Byron,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county,  California. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion. 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co.  

FOR  AUGUST  ir.TH  DELIVERY  I  offer  100 
Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  yearlings, 
all  from  registered  rams  of  most  noted 
breeders  of  America  and  from  big-boned, 
smooth,  heavy-shearing,  purebred  ewes.  Spe- 
cial rates  on  the  lot:  also  a  3-year-old  regis- 
tered Butterfield  ram  for  sale.  W.  H.  Gus- 
eetti.  Loyalton.  Cal. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillet! and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HARRY  L.  HUSTON.  Winters.  Calif. — 
breeder  and  importer  of  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stud  and  range  rams.    Prices  on  application. 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  Dixon.  Calif. — Twenty-five 
years  breeder  of  purebred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Rams  for  sale.    Single  or  carload  lots. 

CARL  LI  N  DHELM  ER^  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing a  fine  lot  ef  yearling  rams.  

DOR8ETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOOOLAND,  CALIF — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KlMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH.  Glen  Ellen — Shorts 
horn  bull  ready  for  service,  and  some  good 
bull  calves.  

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  cattle  of  quality  and 
breeding.    Lilac  Ranch,  Escondido.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.    Milton.  California. 


GEORGE  W A ITERSON  —  Breeder  Regri? 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds  second  week  in  August  at  ranch.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

WE  GUARANTEE  our  Scotch  Collies  to 
prove  satisfactory:  and  have  puppies  for  sale 
from  registered  parents  that  were  winners  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Kennel  Shows. 
They  make  excellent  herders  and  watch  dogs. 
Meycrsdale  Collie  Kennels.  Route  A,  Box  17, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  825.  Ben 
Shaw,  Hollister.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  and  fifty  head 
calves,  heifers,  springers  and  milkers.  Supe- 
rior milk  stock.  Address.  L.  H.  Condon,  843 
Mission  St..  San  Francisco.  

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
Calif. 


AIREDALE  .PUPFIES — Grouse 
Ranch,  Willits  .  CaL 
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"Jumbo 
Sensation" 

THE  LARGEST  BOAB  OF  HIS  Al  l 
OF  ANY  BREED  IN  AMERICA 

He  Cost  $1.">.000— Record  Trice  for  a  June  fowling  Boar 

Jumbo  Sensation  is  a  son  of  Mammoth  Sensation,  the  largest 
Boar  of  the  breed.  He  was  44  inches  tall  and  10  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  tip  to  tip. 

Good  judges,  who  have  seen  Jumbo  Sensation,  declare  that  he 
will  make  a  larger  Boar  than  his  sire. 

Jumbo  Sensation  comes  to  California.  He  was  the  outstanding 
Duroc  Boar  of  the  East.  In  fact,  he  has  created  a  tremendous 
sensation  in  Eastern  Duroc  circles  where  big  Durocs  are 
common. 

He  comes  to  California  to  head  a  herd  that  will  not  be  famous 
for  the  great  number  bred,  but  to  a  herd  that  is  built  on  founda- 
tion stock,  backed  up  by  the  greatest  Sires  and  Dams  of  the 
breed. 

Jumbo  Sensation  will  weigh  1100  pounds  when  matured.  He  will 
produce  many  big  Durocs  that  will  help  put  California  on  the 
Livestock  map. 

Come  and  see  this  giant  of  the  breed. 

Jumbo  Sensation  was  serected  for  the  TC-TOCK-A-NU-LA 
RANCH  by  R.  K.  Walker. 

Tu-Tock-A-Nu-La  Ranch 

MRS.  R.  E.  WHITLEY,  Owner 
Van  Nuys,       (Phone,  Van  Nuys  160-J)  California 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  mUtc." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch.  Aipaush.  cai. 

"I  never  saw  hoys  do  so  well  or  rrow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  ray  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLEY,  Santa  Roea.  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  gTeat  advantage  in  getting;  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Chowchiila,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

b6CQ    *M  Ol&fiBCd.' 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feeding  value  aa  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 


Intestinal  Parasites  of  Swine 


58  Sutter  Street, 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


(Written  for  Parlflc  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F 

Sanitary  measures  will  prevent  to 
a  great  extent  trouble  from  this  cause, 
as  all  such  parasites  are  the  result 
of  hogs  eating  and  living  in  pens  and 
lots  sadly  defective  in  this  respect. 
Travel  where  you  will  in  a  swine- 
raising  section,  those  who  sometimes 
have  trouble  among  their  pigs  from 
intestinal  parasites  have  hog  lots  and 
pens  that  are  in  need  of  better  drain- 
age and  feeding  facilities.  They  are 
also  strangers  to  the  use  of  coal-tar 
disinfectants,  and  the  plentiful  appli- 
cation of  whitewash  twice  a  year  to 
all  pens,  fences  and  buildings. 

Just  because  the  hog  has  a  strong 
constitution  and  a  digestive  tract  of 
the  most  resistant  kind,  we  must  not 
conclude  their  "insides"  will  always 
remain  impervious  to  the  continued 
attacks  of  a  multiplicity  of  persistent 
pests.  Therefore,  give  piggy  a  chance 
to  grow  some  himself,  and  do  not  ask 
him  to  support  thousands  of  these 
little  enemies  that  work  to  destroy 
their  host  both  while  he  sleeps  and 
wakes. 

The  worms  that  are  most  commonly 
found  inhabiting  the  intestinal  tract 
in  swine  are  four.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  is  the  large  round  worm 
known  as  ascaris  suis,  the  female 
often  attaining  a  length  of  12  inches. 
This  worm  requires  no  intermediate 
host.  Another  one  quite  commonly 
found  is  the  echinorhynchus  gigas,  or 
thorn-headed  worm,  which  attaches  it- 
self to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  by  a 
hooklike  appendage  on  its  head.  Hogs 
commonly  rooting  around  manure 
piles  are  apt  to  become  badly  infected 
with  this  form  and  some  losses  occur 
therefrom.  The  pin  worm  is  much 
smaller,  rarely  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  length  and  generally  found  in  the 
large  intestine.  The  whip  worm,  1% 
to  2  inches  long,  is  found  in  the 
caecum.  If,  therefore,  a  grower  of 
swine  finds  worms  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  his  hogs,  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
one  of  these  four. 

Several  inquiries  of  late  have 
reached  this  office  about  methods  for 
treating  this  trouble,  and  we  give  be- 
low remedies  that  have,  by  continued 
use,  demonstrated  their  efficacy. 

Intestinal  worms  trouble  thrifty 
pigs  kept  under  proper  conditions  but 
little.  The  treatment  should  be  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  medicinal.  The 
preventive  treatment  consists  in  keep- 
ing hogs  in  clean,  well-drained  yards 
or  pastures,  and  feeding  them  from 
clean  troughs  and  concrete  feeding 
floors. 

Turpentine  given  in  milk  is  a  com- 
mon remedy  for  the  parasites.  The 
dose  is  one  teaspoonful  of  the  turpen- 
tine for  evei*V  80  pounds  in  weight. 
This  treatment  should  be  repeated 
daily  for  3  days. 

Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  a 
more  effective  remedy  and  is  given  as 
follows:  Dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  it 
in  warm  water  and  mix  in  the  mash 
for  each  pig  for  5  consecutive  morn- 
ings, this  feed  being  given  on  an 
empty  stomach.  In  very  bad  cases, 
where  immediate  action  is  desired,  the 
pigs  may  be  given  5  grains  of  calomel 
and  6  grains  of  santonin  for  every  100 


MrConneU.) 

pounds  of  live  weight.  All  feed 
should  be  withheld  for  at  least  12 
hours  before  giving  the  medicine, 
which  is  best  administered  in  a  little 
mash. 

The  following  mixture  should  be 
kept  before  the  pigs  all  the  time: 

Pulverized  charcoal  10  pounds 

Common  salt   5  pounds 

Air-slaked  lime   10  pounds 

Wood  ashes   10  pounds 

Sulphur    5  pounds 

Copperas    1  pound 

The  Ingredients,  except  the  cop- 
peras, should  be  mixed.  Then  dis- 
solve the  copperas  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  water  and  sprinkle  over  the  dry 
mixture,  which  should  then  be  mixed 
again. 


STATE  FAIK  I'iil  MU  M  LIST. 


The  official  State  Fair  premium 
list  is  out-  Some  changes  are 
evident.  A  new  class  for  cross  bred 
horses  has  been  included.  Both  sire 
and  dam  must  be  registered.  In  the 
beef  classes  the  premiums  on  Here- 
fords  have  been  increased  to  equal 
those  offered  for  Shorthorns.  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  have  in- 
creased their  special  prize  offer  to 
$500.  In  the  sheep  classes,  Corrie- 
dales  have  been  added  to  the  medium 
wool  breeds,  and  the  classes  for  De- 
laines and  American  Merinos  are 
dropped.  A  classification  for  Kara- 
kuls has  also  been  added.  A  new 
class  for  fat  swine  regardless  of  breed 
has  been  made.  Offerings  in  this  last 
class  will  amount  to  $750,  with  $300 
of  it  going  to  the  best  carlot.  The 
futurities  in  the  swine  department 
will  be  the  greatet  ever  offered.  The 
milk  goat  breeds  will  receive  sub- 
stantial recognition  over  that  ac- 
corded them  last  year. 


The  manager  of  Blackhawk  Stock 
Farm  at  Diablo,  Mr.  E.  Lovell,  has 
gone  to  Scotland  to  buy  Shorthorns 
for  this  breeding  farm.  A  year  ago 
he  scoured  the  middle  west  but  could 
not  find  enough  good  ones  to  suit  him. 


Remedies  for 
COW  CLEAXOG, 
BREEDING  and  ABORTION 

ScourinR  Calves,  Hog  Cholera 
An  Insect  Destroyer 
A  Poultry  Food 

LAMBERT  STOCK 
REMEDIES  COMPANY 

A.  M.  Blbens.  H.  V.  Brldeford, 
President  Vice-President 

FACTORY:  MODESTO,  CAL. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


£1  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
13.'!  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STREET, 


Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 
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Stock  Raising  in  the  San  Ramon  Valley 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


This  should  really  be  entitled  "stock 
farming,"  as  at  the  Diablo  Stock 
Ranch,  owned  and  operated  by  G.  W. 
Emmons  of  Danville  and  Oakland.  It 
is  an  attempt,  and  we  may  say  a  suc- 
cessful one,  to  raise  not  only  the 
stock,  but  the  wherewithal  to  feed  it. 
In  these  times  of  high-priced  feeds  the 
rancher  who  raises  feed  as  econom- 
ically as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and 
then  gives  it  to  the  best  of  purebred 
livestock,  is  going  to  make  money  if 
any  one  does  in  this  line. 

Works  on  Combination  Lines. 

Mr.  Emmons,  in  his  ranch  business, 
is  working  along  these  lines,  as  he 
has  the  Polled  Hereford  cattle  and 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  of  excellent  blood 
lines  on  the  livestock  end  of  the 
game,  and  great  crops  of  grain  hay, 
and  barley,  that  the  Insurance  agent 
said  would  yield  35  sacks  per  acre, 
horsebeans  (Broad  Bean  of  Windsor 
or  Fava),  that  will  produce  as  much 
pork  as  barley,  with  stock  beets  and 
corn  silage  for  succulent  feeds. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Petersen,  the  superintend- 
ent, says  in  speaking  of  their  farming 
work,  that  at  present  all  their  farm- 
ing operations,  except  hay  baling,  are 
carried  on  with  their  own  machinery. 
Threshing,  silage-cutting,  etc.,  is  cared 
for  by  their  own  outfits.  Baling  the 
hay,  however,  is  done  by  contract.  All 
hay  going  into  the  immense  barn  is 
put  in  loose  with  an  admixture  of  salt, 
the  fine  dairy  salt  being  used  and 
sprinkled  in  every  18  inches  in  depth. 
They  claim  this  makes  the  hay  more 
palatable,  so  that  practically  none  is 
wasted. 

Specialize  on  nurocs. 

In  the  swine  department  the  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  Is  the  only  kind  of 
hog  kept.  The  sows  are  kept  in  in- 
dividual farrowing  pens  until  the  piss 
are  large  enough  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, when  they  are  marked  and 
turned  out  with  the  rest.  Hogs  are 
not  pampered  and  are  allowed  to 
range  so  that  if  going  into  a  market 
herd  no  setback  will  occur. 

The  herd  boar  is  from  the  Belknap 
herd  at  San  Jose,  is  a  long  fellow, 
with  a  strong  back,  good  bone  and 
well  upon  his  feet — a  boar  that  will 
give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

A  sow  from  the  same  herd  as  the 


above  boar  is  Lucy  Orion's  Mayflower, 
and  is  a  great  sow.  If  she  was  fitted 
and  shown  this  fall  she  would  un- 
doubtedly be  up  near  the  top  in  her 
class. 

As  an  indication  of  the  prolincacy 
of  the  sows  in  this  herd,  Mr.  Emmons 
stated  that  from  30  sows  they  weaned 
and  marketed  267  pigs.  Remember, 
these  were  not  the  number  farrowed, 
but  the  total  weaned  only  lacked  3 
pigs  of  making  the  average  of  9  per 
sow.  This  is  very  high  when  it  is 
considered  that  due  to  shortage  of 
help  the  hogs  are  run  under  usual 
ranch ,  conditions  except  as  to  the  care 
of  marking  and  keeping  the  litters 
segregated. 
The  livestock  that  will  really  attract 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  at  this 
garden  of  Eden  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Diablo  is  the  herd  of  Polled  Herefords, 
or  Herefords  without  horns.  Mr.  Em- 
mons now  has  only  one  horned  Here- 
ford cow  on  the  place,  and  she  has  a 
beautiful  polled  bull  calf  by  the  sen- 
ior herd  sire — a  Grove  Perfection 
bull. 

The   Polled   Variety  Preferred. 

Polled  Herefords  are  Herefords  of 
the  same  breeding  as  the  horned 
strain,  only  they  are  minus  the  natural 
weapons  of  offense,  and  are  therefore 
much  preferred  by  feeders  and  ship- 
pers. H.  N.  Vaughan  of  Stronghurst, 
Illinois,  president  of  the  Henderson 
County  (111.)  Polled  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  in  a  recent  statement 
claimed  that  polled  cattle  made  25 
per  cent  better  gains  in  the  feed  lot 
than  those  with  horns. 

Among  the  females  noted  at  this 
ranch  were  two  that  are  especially 
pood — Polled  Laura  and  Ito  Kins  fith. 
The  latter  is  a  recent  importation 
and  an  excellent  type,  although  not 
having  quite  the  smoothness  and 
thickness  of  flesh  of  Polled  Laura. 

The  beef-making  qualities  of  the 
Polled  Herefords  is  demonstrated  in 
a  steer  calf  4  months  old.  sired  by 
Polled  Witchford,  that  will  probably 
be  seen  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 

The  Grove  Perfection  bull  is  a  per- 
fectly marked  animal  (without  the 
sign  of  a  horn),  combining  depth, 
width  and  good  handling  qualities. 
Anxiety  Lillimont  is  a  yearling  bull 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quicldy.  Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


RAMS   AND  BI  LLS   FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 


Davis,  California 


Are  You  Getting  Ready  ? 

Remember  that  this  Association  offers-  $150,000.00  in  cash  prizes 
for  Shorthorns  in  1920.  Add  to  this  the  amount  offered  by  the 
various  fairs  and  shows  and  the  afrpretratt?  is  around  8300.000.00. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  fitting;  your  entries.  It  pays  to  show, 
aside  from  the  prize  winning's. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

13  DEXTER  PARK  AVE.  CUICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


that  shows  great  promise  in  his  gen- 
eral make-up. 

An  Enthusiast  on  Herei»»d> 

The  general  herd  are  typ;ia!i  "F^W 
fords  of  great  length,  plentjv  of  f, 
well  marked  and  all  witho.u "AtHfcP- 
Mr.  Emmons  is  a  great  believer  'i£**.s 
strain  of  beef  cattle  and  if.  okvirg 
excellent  luck  in  getting  new  breede  ^ 
interested  in  the  strain.  An  account  07 
his  recent  sales  and  his  plans  for 
future  importations  will  be  found  in 
the  news  notes  for  this  week. 

A  trip  to  this  place  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  any  one  interested  in 
livestock,  fruit  farming  or  even  bee- 
farming.  The  ranch  is  easily  reached 
from  San  Francisco  by  auto,  electric 
train,  or  the  S.  P.  Railway,  and  is 
only  about  35  miles  from  the  Ferry 
Building. 


HEREFORD  BREEDERS  MEET. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
at  the  Animal  Husbandry  Building, 
University  Farm,  Davis,  on  Thursday, 
June  3d.  At  this  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  regular  fall  sale  of 
the  association  in  connection  with 
the  California  International  Livestock 
Show  which  it  is  assumed  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Oakland,  and  the  regular 
spring  sale  will  he  held  during  Stock- 
men's Week  at  the  University  Farm 
the  last  week  in  February.  Steps 
were  taken  toward  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  fieldman  for  the  Western 
territory. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  to 
put  itself  in  a  position  for  co-opera- 


tion with  other  agencies  in  the  matter 
of  the  establishment  of  calf  clubs,  and 
*ves,  determination  was  expressed  that 
Mb  "White-faces"  would  be  repre- 
jemteil  at  every  county  fair  in  the 
5t.ate  this  fall.  The  establishment  o£ 
at  least  three  new  herds  in  that  part 
of  the  State  which  is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  livestock  center  of  the 
West  vas  announced. 

All  the  members  of  the  board  ex- 
cept Mr.  H.  F.  Dangberg  of  Minden, 
Nevada,  who  wired  his  failure  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  train,  were  present. 

Forty-two  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  sold  at  an  average  of  $3,210  a 
head  by  W.  H.  Cooper  at  Hedrick, 
Iowa,  last  week.  The  top  cow,  Elluna 
E,  brought  $10,000.  She  was  bought 
by  P.  J.  Donahoe  of  Holbrook,  Iowa, 


The  Nevada  County  Farm  Bureau  it- 
planning  on  an  auction  sale  of  market 
cattle  at  the  Lime  Kiln  Ranch  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

HERD  SIRES 

BOQIHAN    GUINEA    STAMP,    the    ere  at 

imported  Younp  Broadhooks  bull. 
GOLDEN    GOODS    JR.,    sire    of  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART.  Grand  Champion  Inter- 
national Show.  Chicago.  1919. 

Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  sale. 

James  McDonnell,    -  supt 


SILAGE 

D"^  TON 


Feed  less  Grain- 
Get  more  Milk  _ 


Feed  less  grain  and  still  increase  milk  pro- 
duction. You  can  do  it  with  an  Indiana  Silo. 
Succulent,  nourishing  silage  reduces  rations  of 
$60-a-ton  grain. 

"No  other  food,"  says  the  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  855,  "will  combine 
so  well  with  dry  hay  and  a  little  grain  to  produce  maximum  econom- 
ical results.  A  silo  at  all  times,  particularly  now,  offers  to  the  farmer 
the  best  means  of  reducing  his  feed  bills." 


20,000  Indiana  Silos 

Twenty  thousand  Indiana  Silos 
sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Manu- 
factu  red  from  select  straight-grain, 
knot-free  Fir,  logged  in  our  own 
woods.  Stavesaccurately  matched. 
Air-tight  tongue  and  gToove  joints. 
No  spoilage.  No  leakage.  No  waste. 


A  Sound  Invesment 

Feedmen's  profits  will  pay  for  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Siloing  fodder  saves 
40  "Jc  wastage.  Butterfat  costs  have 
been  reduced  10  cents  a  pound, 
beef  production  $2.50  per  100 
pounds  by  feeding  silage.  Write 
for  free  book  on  Silos. 


Ckas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Salem,  Oregon 


INDIANA 
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THE  EOOSTEK  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


Roosters  allowed  to  run  with  the 
hens  are  a  source  of  an  enormous  loss 
every  year  to  the  farmers  and  poultry 
raisers.  The  annual  loss  resulting 
from  the  production  of  fertile  eggs  is 
placed  at  $15,000,000. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  fertile 
eggs  spoil  or  become  unfit  for  market 
much  more  quickly  in  hot  weather 
than  infertile  eggs  do.  Recently  U. 
S.  Government,  experts  conducted  an 
experiment  in  Kansas  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  loss  of  fertile  and  infer- 
tile eggs.  Ten  thousand  eggs  were 
collected  from  different  farms.  Half 
■were  fertile  and  half  infertile,  but  all 
were  absolutely  fresh. 

The  eggs  were  kept  on  the  farm  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  Some,  were 
stored  in  parlors,  some  in  kitchens, 
some  in  cellars  and  some  in  pantries. 
Some  eggs  were  put  In  nests,  some  un- 
der laying  hens,  some  under  setting 
hens.  In  every  instance  an  equal 
number  of  fertile  and  infertile  eggs 
were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions. 

A  week  later  the  eggs  were  collected 
and  sold  to  a  local  grocery  store, 
where  they  were  candled.  They  were 
then  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and  again 
candled. 

While  on  the  farm  29  per  cent  of 
the  fertile  eggs  were  spoiled  for  food, 
as  compared  with  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  infertile  eggs.  On  the  way  to 
market  14  per  cent  of  the  fertile  and 
only  9  per  cent  of  the  infertile  eggs 
were  spoiled.  This  made  a  total  of  43 
per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  spoiled  as 
compared  with  25  per  cent  of  the  in- 
fertile ones.  In  other  words,  there 
were  150  dozen  more  of  the  fertile 
eggs  lost  than  of  the  infertile.  Figure 
this  loss  yourself  at  prevailing  prices. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  loss  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  rooster  as  soon  as  the 
breeding  season  is  over.  Hens  lay  just 
as  well,  or  better,  when  there  is  no 
male  bird  in  the  flock. 

In  Missouri  June  1  is  set  aside  each 
year  as  "Swat  the  Rooster"  day.  .In 
Indiana  more  than  1,000,000  roosters 
were  marketed  during  one  week  last 
year.  Get  rid  of  the  rooster.  Produce 
only  infertile  eggs.  Save  millions  of 
dollars  of  loss  every  year. 


FEEDING  THE  BABY  CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  answer  the 
following  questions:  I  have  56  baby 
chicks  and  would  like  to  know  of  a 
good  mash  for  baby  chicks  that  I  can 
buy.  Also  what  foods  are  best  for 
them.  Are  three  feedings  a  day 
enough?  How  much  food  should  be 
given  the  large  or  laying  hens  at  a 
feeding?  Is  corn  best  for  them  in 
summer?  Are  "Pratt's"  poultry  reme- 
dies and  foods  good? — L.  H.  P.,  New- 
man. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial poultry  feeds  now  supply  a 
special  baby  chick  mash — accom- 
panied with  exact  directions  for  feed- 
ing it — to  be  fed  while  the  chicks  are 
very  young.  You  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  obtain  this  prepared  mash  from 
your  Jocal  feed  dealer.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  feeders  to  secure  all  of  the 
Ingredients  for  properly  mixing  such  a 
mash  that  it  is  not  practical  for  them 
to  undertake  preparing  a  homemade 
mixture.  In  order  to  secure  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  eggs,  laying  hens 
should  be  so  supplied  that  they  can 
secure  feed  at  all  times.  Some  feeders 
who  prefer  to  feed  wet  mash  once  a 
day  accomplish  this  by  throwing  the 
grain  feed  into  a  deep  bed  of  straw, 
or  other  litter,  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth.  This  forces  the  hens  to  work, 
which  prevents  the  digested  grain 
from  turning  into  excess  fat,  and  re- 
sults in  a  constant  grain  supply  be- 
cause it  takes  about  all  of  the  day  for 
the  hens  to  find  it  all.  The  majority 
of  California  feeders,  however,  now 
prefer  a  constant  supply  of  dry  mash 
placed  in  hoppers  where  the  hens  may 
eat  it  at  all  times,  and  feed  grain  once 
a  day.  Usually  this  grain  is  given  to 
the  fowls  a  short  time  before  they  are 
due  to  go  to  roost.  Fowls  should  have 


<f  varfc 


a'  variety  of  grains.  It  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  climatic  conditions 
whether  fowls  should  be  fed  a  larger 
proportion  of  Indian  corn  in  summer 
or  in  winter.  Where  the  days  are  very 
hot,  the  evenings  foggy,  and  nights 
much  cooler  than  the  day,  much  more 
of  this  corn  should  be  fed  in  the 
summer  than  in  winter.  During  the 
cool  night  they  feel  the  need  of  heat- 
producing  food  much  more  under 
these  conditions  than  when  the  aver- 
age temperatures  are  lower.  Pratt's 
poultry  sundries,  that  are  sold  in  this 
market,  are  more  of  the  nature  of 
remedies  and  condiments  than  sub- 
stantial feed.  They  have  been  used 
here  for  many  years,  which  indicates 
that  they  have  proven  satisfactory. 


SOFT-SB  ELL  E<;(iS  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  chickens  laying 
soft-shell  eggs?  They  have  plenty  of 
oyster  shells  and  gravel.  Do  you 
think  it  is  the  way  I  feed  them — warm 
mash  in  the  morning,  consisting  of 
cooked  rice,  ground  cooked  meat,  and 
mill  run,  greens  during  the  day  and 
wheat  at  night?  Do  you  think  it 
could  be  that  they  get  too  much  meat, 
or  would  the  rice  affect  them?  Some 
of  my  chickens  are  all  bare  on  top  of 
their  backs,  near  the  tail.  Do  you 
think  it  can  be  lice?  I  keep  their 
houses  and  roosts  disinfected  with 
sheep  dip  and  lice  powder.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  else? — Mrs.  J.  D. 
P.,  S.  F. 

No  doubt  these  hens  are  laying  soft- 
shell  eggs  because  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  soft  fat  which  covers  the  in- 
testines and  organs  where  the  egg 
shells  are  formed.  This  fat  prevents 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  lime 
needed  for  making  the  shells.  Unless 
the  meat  is  very  fat  the  trouble  is  not 
due  to  that  element  of  the  feed.  Per- 
haps they  are  receiving  a  too  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  and  rice,  both 
of  which  are  fattening,  particularly 
when  the  hens  are  not  made  to  work 
vigorously  for  the  dry  grain  in  deep 
litter.  The  loss  of  feathers  near  the 
tail  may  be  caused  by  feather  lice; 
these  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  dust- 
ing the  hens  with  finely  ground  sul- 
phur. Possibly  they  are  beginning  to 
molt.  Hens  that  are  totally  deprived 
of  salt,  or  are  not  made  to  scratch  and 
thus  keep  busy,  sometimes  pluck  the 
feathers  from  each  other.  If  the  hens 
are  in  a  breeding  pen  the  male  bird 
may  have  very  sharp  claws  which  tear 
the  feathers  loose. 


CALIF0BN1A  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


(By  Max  Km  inn.  Mgr.) 

The  past  week  has  shown  a  gradual 
decrease  in  production.  Many  hens 
that  have  been  laying  five  eggs  a  week 
dropped  to  four  for  the  week.  A  few 
feathers  are  showing  about  the  yards: 
in  many  of  the  broody  cases  it  is  found 
that  after  the  hen  is  broken  from  set- 
ting she  goes  into  a  molt.  The  flock 
as  a  whole  for  the  week  averaged  a 
little  over  59  per  cent.  High  pens 
for  the  week  ending  June  6th  were: 

Owner  Eggs 

G.  O.  Barker,  Santa  Croi   52 

Rellows  Bros..  Lakeside   51 

R.  C.  GibBon.  Newhall  50 

Mollis  Peck.  Santa  Cruz   50 

Enterprise  Ranch.  Chino   40 

Warren  Wood.  Santa  Cm*   49 

B.  P.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz   48 

NOVEL  STUNT  TO  BE  STAGED  AT 
HAYWAHD. 


The  Hayward  Poultry  District  is  to 
.stage  a  novel  educational  stunt.  A 
poultry  feeding  and  housing  demon- 
stration will  bo  conducted  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  in  the  Hayward  Municipal 
Park  located  at  the  end  of  the  traction 
line.  During  this  period  two  types  of 
houses  will  be  used.  One  of  the 
houses  will  be  similar  to  those  now 
commonly  used  in  that  district,  and 
the  other  will  be  of  the  type  in  use  on 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

A  committee  of  poultry  raisers  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  will  decide  upon  the 


method  of  handling,  caring,  and  feed- 
ing the  fowls  in  the  local  type  house, 
and  the  flock  in  the  University  type 
house  will  be  handled  and  fed  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  outlined  by  the 
Poultry  Division  of  the  University 
Farm.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to 
stock  each  house  with  fowls  identical 
in  every  way. 

The  Farm  Advisor's  office  is  to  take 
care  of  all  records  and  periodically 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  of 
the  test  as  recorded. 


WOMEN   ON   POULT  BY  RANCHES. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  in- 
formation concerning  the  poultry 
farms  of  the  State  that  would  war- 
rant my  encouraging  a  young  English 
girl  to  come  out  here?  She  is  man- 
ager at  present  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment on  an  estate  in  England.  She 
wants  similar  or  suitable  work  on  a 
poultry  ranch  in  California — Mrs.  W. 
H.,  Greenfield. 

A  number  of  quite  large  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  poultry  flocks  in 
California  are  owned  and  conducted 
by  women;  therefore,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  out  of  place  for  this  young 
English  girl  to  seek  a  position  in  this 
State  that  is  similar  to  that  she  now 
fills  in  England.  A  small  advertise- 
ment would  probably  attract  the  at- 
tention of  some  one  desiring  her  ser- 
vices.  

WHO  BREEDS  BUFF  COCHIN 
BANTAMS  i 


A  miss,  living  in  the  northern  part 
of  California,  writes  to  the  editor, 
stating  that  she  has  looked  over  out 
publication  seeking  the  advertisement 
of  a  breeder  of  Buff  Cochin  Bantams, 
but  finds  none.  She  wishes  to  obtain 
a  pair  of  these  fowls  before  June  23, 
and  indicates  that  she  is  not  prepared 
to  pay  more  than  $2.50  for  the  pair. 

Our  imagination  suggests  that  these 
bantams  are  tp  be  a  birthday  present 
for  a  young  man — perhaps  very  young 
— in  whom  she  is  interested,  and  her 
available  funds  are  limited.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  that 
some  one  of  our  readers,  who  breeds 
these  fowls,  may  consider  accepting  the 
sum  mentioned  in  exchange  for  a  desir- 
able pair  of  these  bantams.  Commun- 
ications regarding  this  matter  should 
be  addressed  to  the  poultry  editor,  who 
will  use  the  caution  necessary  to  get 
the  report  into  proper  hands  and  thus 
avoid  premature  publicity. 


LIVESTOCK  AM)  DAIRY  .NOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  934.) 
Bishop  Bros.  Company  of  San  Ra- 
mon expect  to  have  a  flock  of  Shrop- 
shires  on  the  show  circuit  this  fall. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  following  sales  by  the  F.  A. 
Mecham  Estate,  Petaluma,  are  report- 
ed: R.  J.  Canool,  Island  of  Mauia, 
H.  T.,  4  yearling  Rambouillet  rams; 
R.  A.  Rogers,  Cordelia,  5  Shropshire 
yearling  rams;  Blank  &  Baker,  So- 
noma, 3  Shropshire  yearling  rams; 
Frank  Marks,  Dos  Palos,  4  Shropshire 
2-year-old  rams;  C.  M.  Ward,  Garber- 
ville,  2  Red  Polled  bulls.  The  wool 
clip  at  this  noted  ranch  this  year  was 
of  the  very  highest  quality  with  aver- 
age weight  running  high. 

A  meeting  of  representative  live- 
stock  breeders  and  committees  from 
the  various  civic  organizations  of  Oak- 
land met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mer- 
chants.' Exchange  Club  last  week  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  staging  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  this  year.  Oakland  has  an  un- 
equalled location  for  holding  such  an 
exhibition  in  their  auditorium  and  ad- 
jacent grounds.  The  transportation 
facilities,  both  for  visitors  and  ex- 
hibits, would  be  of  the  best. 


BERKSHIRES  SELL  WELL  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


The  pig  club  members  of  the  Ingle- 
wood  Union  High  School  held  a  public 
sale  of  purebred  Berkshires  on  the 
school  farm  June  4.  Seven  gilts  of 
breeding  age  were  sold  for  an  average 
of  $85,  while  spring  pigs  sold  for  $20 
to  $40,  according  to  age  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  this  sale  Berkshires 
are  now  being  raised  on  a  number  of 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school 
where  heretofore  no  swine  had  been 
kept. 


WESTERN  CATTLEMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ONION. 


A  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Jose 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms 
on  Saturday,  June  19,  at  2  p.  m.,  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  beef  cattle 
industry.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
is  to  determine  the  prices  to  be  paid 
for  cattle  on  foot  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  All  those  interested  should 
attend  this  meeting. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — "Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale:  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking' 
orders  for  hatching"  erg's.  I  have  made  s 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birua  win  at  all 
the  leading:  shows.  Cat  aloe  free.  Chas.  H 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

CAN  FILL  large  and  small  orders,  parcel 
post  or  express.  Next  two  Tuesday's  hatches — 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg-horns.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks.  13  to  18  cents 
each.  We  hatch  uni.il  October.  Pullets  for 
sale.    Mission  Hatchery.  Campbell,  Cal.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chickir  Broking7 
order  now  for  May.  June,  July,  at  reduced 
prices.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reda 
and  B.  Rocks.  Aoeonas  and  W.  Wyandot tes. 
Order  early;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
Ohlen.  Campbell,  Calif.   

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  others  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Prize  -  winning, 
heavy-laying  stock.  One  and  2-year-old  hens 
and  males.  S4.00  up.  Eggs.  $3.00  per  16.  R. 
W.  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal 


BARRED  ROCK,  White  Orpington,  hatching 
eggs,  now  $1.75  and  93.50.  Breeding  Cocks. 
Cockerels.  Hens.  Pens.  R.  P.  Lutzi,  1217 
20th  Ave..  S.  F.  Yards  at  Los  Altos 


RHODE    ISLAND  REDS — Breeding-  hens 

one-year-old  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.  Chicks  to  order.  Wm.  Lara. 
3915  39th  Ave..  Praltvale,  • 

GOLDCROFT  HI  I  K  ORPINGTONS— Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Calif.  ' 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
bon  Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  g,  144  P.  Pomona.  Call*.  

4O0  THREE- WEEKS-OLD  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  sale;  also  some  Browns.  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected  S.  O.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres.  Calif.  

WANTED — 200  to  300  turkey  chicks  1  to 
2  months  old.    Box  21.  Esparto. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS. 


WHITE  KINGS  —  Famous  squab  raisers. 
Mated  and  banded  pairs.  $5.00.  Ricklings. 
553  Bancroft  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 


COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


FULL  particulars  IN  OUD  F»[E  BOOK  < 

CHICKENSfkom  shell 
to  MARKET" 
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Home  Circle  Department 


A  Community  Evaporator. 

It  may  be  a  little  late  to  talk  com- 
munity evaporators  this  year,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  for  any  community  with 
a  goodly  supply"  of  "pep" — pep  is 
cheaper  than  sugar. 

The  writer  has  just  seen  a  plan 
and  read  a  description  of  an  evapor- 
ator for  community  use — another  fine 
piece  of  work  by  Professor  Cruess. 
He  discourages  the  undertaking  of 
such  a  venture  with  the  expectation 
that  remarkable  and  unusual  profits 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
dried  products,  but  says  that  if  it  is 
built  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  surplus  fruits  and  vegeLdfles  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  ventur'6  his  ev- 
ery-chance  of  success.  Th<^  oie  he- 
describes  can  be  built  and  equUpr.et'.  f(  r 
about  $425.  Now  wouldn't  it  (be  a  Ana 
thing  if  every  rural  community  in  th? 
State  had  one  ready  for  business  right 
now?  We  could  register  triumph  and 
disdain,  and  say  to  the  sugar  barons, 
"Oh,  ho!"  and  "Ha,  ha!"  for  we  could 
in  a  few  hours  preserve  our  fruit  and 
hold  it  for  sweetening  until  such  time 
as  the  sweetening  was  good. 

If  we  thought  you  would  really  go 
to  it  and  erect  a  community  evapor- 
ator next  week,  we  would  print  the 
plan  and  description  in  full  (regardless 
of  the  price  of  paper,  which  is  about 
as  bad  as  sugar).  We  will  do  this 
anyway:  we  will  suggest  that  if  your 
Home  Demonstration. agent  hasn't  al- 
ready seen  you,  you  see  her  and  have 
her  explain  Professor  Cruess'  Com- 
munity Evaporator  to  your  people. 
You  haven't  any  Home  Demonstration 
agent!  Now,  that's  too  bad!  She 
would  come  in  mishty  handy  at  a  time 
like  this  and  save  your  county  her 
keep  for  several  years  to  come. 
A  Home  Evaporator. 

A  community  evaporator  is  out  of 


the  question  this  year,  is  it?  Well,  so 
is  the  price  of  sugar.  Fall  back  on 
the  home  dehydrator.  We  will  be  real 
generous  and  give  herewith  plans  and 
specifications  for  one  within  the  reach 
of  any  stepladder.  The  sunny  side  of 
the  chickenhouse  roof,  plus  a  little 
mosquito  netting  for  the  sake  of  sani- 
tation— there  your  are!  That  was 
mother's  dehydrator,  and  you  will 
have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  beat  her  dried  fruit. 

Finally,  sisters,  don't  strike!  That 
is  usually  a  case  of  biting  off  your 
nose  to  spite  your  face.  Neither  be 
ye  held  up  for  sugar  at  the  present 
price.  Can  without  sugar  what  you 
can  and  what  you  can't  can,  dry. 
Dry  in  a  community  exaporator  if 
that  is  possible — on  the  roof,  if  you 
must.  Whatever  city  folks  may  be 
obliged  ^JFj?next  winter  about  this 
importP^Bl^od  item,  let  us  country 
people  our  fruit  even  if  we  have 

to  eat  i  with  no  other  sweetening 
than  j^t  which  nature  gave  it. 

y';lt  TS  SHOWN  HIS  MISTAKES 
JN  310 DHL  CEMETERY. 


FA  E 


1880-1920 


Barker  Bros. 


1880-1920 


Fortieth  Anniversary  Sale 

And  Annual 

Midsummer  Clearance 

which  opened  Tuesday,  June  1st,  with  $1,453,000  worth  of  Furniture  and 
Home   Furnishings  offered   at  most  decisively   lowered  prices  involving 

Savings  of  10,  20,  25  and  331  Per  Cent 

(and  even  In  some  cases  as  much  as  40  per  rent  and  50  per  cent.) 

is  a  particular  Vacation-time  opportunity  for  two    classes    of  Southern 
California  home-lovers  to  better  their  homes. 

These  two  classes  are:  1,  Those  who  plan  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  enjoy 
their  annual  vacation  in  the  city  or  at  the  near-by  beaches;  and,  2,  Those  who 
plan  to  stay  home  and  enjoy  a  vacation  under  the  roof  of  their  own  home. 


A  model  cemetery,  exhibited  at  Mon- 
tana State  Fair  recently,  in  which  the 
tombstones  each  carried  a  message  to 
the  unthinking  farmer  who  lays  out 
his  farm  and  house  without  a  thought 
as  to  the  labor  that  might  be  saved  in 
the  future,  is  described  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.   The  bulletin  says: 

"It  was  a  neat  little  country  ceme- 
tery, much  like  most  little  country 
cemeteries,  yet  there  was  something 
queer  about  it.  There  was  the  arched 
gateway  and  the  customary  weeping 
willows  by  it.  The  clipped  hedge  was 
like  most  cemetery  hedges.  The 
tombstones  were  about  the  average 
run  of  tombstones.  But,  withal,  there 
was  something  queer — even  shocking. 
Then  you  discovered  what  it  was. 
These  were  truthful  tombstones.  Con- 
soling platitudes— 'Too  pure  for  earth,' 
and  that  like — found  no  place.  In- 
stead, there  were  such  epitaphs  as 
these:  'Mother — walked  to  death  in 
her  kitchen';  'Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Jane — she   scrubbed  herself  into 


A  FRUIT  SUPPLY  WITHOUT 
SUGAR. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 

With  the  probability,  as  this  is 
written,  that  sugar  will  go  to  30c  a 
pound,  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  canning  the  usual  fruit  supply 
for  the  family  becomes,  as  the  spell- 
binder would  say,  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Shall  Mother  Strike  I 

We  know  a  number  of  women  who 
feel  like  doing  that  very  thing.  They 
say,  "Better  let  the  home  fruit  supply 
rot  than  attempt  to  can  with  30c 
sugar."  They  may  be  right  at  that. 
But  why  not  consider  some  alterna- 
tive measures  before  definitely  decid- 
ing to  go  out,  leaving  us  without  our 
usual  fruit  supply. 

Sugar  Substitutes. 

We  heard  much  about  these  during 
the  war  and  they  carried  some  weight 
then  when  the  main  object  in  conserv- 
ing sugar  was  not  to  save  money  for 
ourselves,  but  to  save  sugar  for  the 
boys,  no  matter  what  It  cost  us.  But 
with  the  financial  motive  the  only  one 
to  consider,  we  might  as  well  admit 
that  sugar  substitutes  offer  little  or 
no  relief,  unless  we  can  make  them 
ourselves.  The  University's  Home 
Demonstration  Department  has  re- 
'cently  issued  a  bulletin  on  sugar  sub- 
stitutes, with  a  table  .which  shows 
clearly  enough  that  corn  syrup  is  the 
only  one  that  furnishes  sugar  at  a 
price  appreciably  less  per  pound  than 
bane  or  beet  sugar,  and  with  this,  to 
get  an  equal  amount  of  sweetness  you 
will  need  almost  two  pounds  to  one  of 
sugar.  For  mere  sweetening  purposes 
then,  corn  syrup,  at  the  present  price, 
is  more  expensive  than  sugar.  We 
might  as  well  forget  the  substitutes 
unless,  as  said,  we  can  produce  and 
not  buy  them. 

Can  Without  Sugar. 

In  a  bulletin  by  Professor  W.  V. 
Cruess  (.University  of  California,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  August. 
1918),  he  says: 

"All  fruit  which  is  agreeable  to  eat 
fresh  without  sugar  is  also  agreeable 
to  eat  when  canned  without  sugar. 
This  applies  to  most  fruits  when  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe.  We  do  not  eat  a 
peach  or  an  apricot  with  pleasure  un- 
til it  is  perfectly  ripe,  juicy,  and 
sweet.  If  canned  when  it  reaches  this 
condition,  it  is  excellent  without 
sugar  and  much  superior  to  imper- 
fectly ripe  fruit  canned  with  any 
amount  of  sugar.  By  allowing  the 
fruit  to  become  dead  ripe  before  can- 
ning it  gains  in  flavor,  texture,  and 
sweetness.  Sugar  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary for  its  preservation.  It  will 
keep  equally  well  without.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  canneries  to  make  complete 
use  of  this  principle,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  transporting  and  handling 
perfectly  ripe  fruit  and  to  an  acquired 
public  taste  which  insists  more  on  the 
preservation  of  the  form  of  the  fruit 
and  the  clearness  of  the  liquid  than 
on  flavor  or  nutritive  value.  Where  it 
is  possible  to  take  the  fruit  directly 
from  the  tree  to  the  kitchen,  as  in 
many  cases  of  home  canning,  it  can 
he  used  with  great  advantage  eve«  in 
normal  times. 

"A  few  fruits,  such  as  free-stone 
peaches,  are  best  canned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvesting.  Most  fruits, 
such  as  apricots,  pears,  apples,  and 
berries,  improve  in  flavor,  texture,  and 
sweetness  if  stored  a  day  or  two,  or 
in  some  cases  longer,  in  a  moderately 
cool,  dry  place  before  canning. 

"When  fruit  is  canned  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  it  is  surrounded  in  the  can 
with  a  liquid  consisting  of  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  The 
amount  of  sugar  used  depends  on  the 
acidity  of  the  fruit  and  the  tastes  of 
the  consumer.  It  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  omitted  in  whole  or  in  part,  espe- 
cially if  care  is  taken  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  water  used  as  much  as 
possible.  The  following  method  is 
recommended: 

"The  fruit  is  sorted,  washed,  peeled, 
pitted,  or  otherwise  prepared  as  in  or- 
dinary home  canning.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  pot  on  the  stove  with  a 
little  water  to  prevent  scorching. 
The  amount  of  water  added  will  vary 
with  the  fruit  to  be  canned;  firm  fruits 


requiring  more  than  berries  or  soft 
fruits.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  stir- 
ring occasionally  to  prevent  sticking 
and  scorching.  Allow  to  simmer  until 
the  fruit  has.  exuded  sufficient  juice  to 
cover  it.  For  berries  and  very  soft 
fruits,  the  time  of  boiling  will  be 
about  three  to  Ave  minutes  and  for 
firm  fruits,  about  five  to  ten  minutes. 
While  the  fruit  is  being  prepared, 
heat  jars,  rubbers,  and  covers  in  boil- 
ing water.  A  large  dishpan  is  con- 
venient for  this  purpose.  Ladle  the 
hot  fruit  through  a  funnel  into  the  hot 
jars  and  add  enough  of  the  hot  juice 
to  cover  the  fruit  and  to  fill  the  jars 
completely.  Any  juice  that  is  left 
over  may  be  used  with  the  next  lot  of 
fresh  fruit  instead  of  water.  Place 
the  rubbers  and  caps  on  the  jars  in 
position,  but  do  not  screw  or  clamp 
down  tight.  Leave  the  caps  on  the 
Jars  loose  enough  for  the  escape  of 
steam  during  the  sterilization  process. 
Place  the  jars  on  a  false  wooden  or 
wire  screen  bottom  in  a  wash  boiler 
or  a  large  pot  containing  enough  water 
to  rise  to  about  one-half  or  two-thirds 
the  height  of  the  jars.  Place  the  lid 
on  the  boiler  and  heat  the  water  to 
boiling.  After  the  water  boils,  con- 
tinue the  heating  for  twenty  minutes 
for  most,  fruits.  Pears,  apricots,  and 
clingstone  peaches  require  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes  unless  very  ripe. 
Remove  the  jars  and  tighten  the  caps 
while  the  fruit  is  still  boiling  hot. 
Wax  top  cans  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  if  the  wax  is  not  applied  until 
the  cans  are  taken  from  the  sterilizer 
after  sterilization." 

As  for  jellies,  bottle  the  juice  with- 
out sugar  and  sterilize  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  for  canning.  When  the 
price  of  sugar  suits  you,  trot  out  the 
juice,  mix  in  the  sugar  and  make  jelly 
as  you  need  it.  If  the  price  of  sugar 
never  conies  down,  drink  the  juice! 

 ■  1  ri'[  "•irHirflHH  


Those  who  come  to  Los  Angeles  on  their, 
vacation  during-  this  Sale  and  Clearance  will 
find  the  lowered  prices — the  savings  to  be  en- 
joyed on  merchandise  throughout  this  store — 
of  such  extent  and  reality  that  it  will  \ie 
possible  in  many  instances  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  vacation  from  the  savings  in 
cost  on  their  Furniture  purchases.  Or  these 
savings  might  mean  a  longer,  better  vacation. 


Those  who  will  not  be  in  Los  Angeles  for 
their  vaeaUon  this  summer,  who  have  decided 
instead  to  stay  at  home  and  create  their  own 
eujoyment  by  "doing  over"  some  part  of  .their 
home's  furnishing,  through  a  renewal  of  part 
of  its  Furniture,  its  Floor  Coverings,  or  its 
Draperies,  have  the  same  opportunity  to  save, 
to  enjoy  the  reduced  prices  of  this  sale.  It  is 
their  privilege  to  buy  by  mail  at  exactly,  the 
same  favorable  sale  prices  and  terms  as  those 
able  to  come  to  the  store  in  person. 


eternity';  'Grandma — washed  herself 
away';  'Susie — swept  out  of  life  with 
too  heavy  brooms.' 

"The  people  who  saw  that  cemetery 
— and  there  were  thousands  of  them — 
may  have  been  shocked  for  the  in- 
stant, but  they  came  away  with  the 
thought  that  one  might  be  better  for 
seeing  such  a  cemetery.  For,  you  see, 
it  was  a  miniature  cemetery,  3  feet 
square,  and  it  was  part  of  an  exhibit 
at  the  Montana  State  Fair.  Such 
levity  with  the  most  solemn  thing  that 
mankind  knows,  could  not  be  justified 
merely  on  the  theory  that  the  things 
said  were  true — but  those  who  saw  it 
came  away  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
justified  by  way  of  keeping  just  those 
things  from  being  true.  And  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibit,  placed 
there  by  the  agricultural  extension  de- 
partment of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Montana.  It  was  meant  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  home  con- 
veniences, for  lack  of  which  many  a 
farm  woman  has  gone  to  her  grave 
before  her  time. 

"There  were  other  exhibits  designed 
to  drive  home  the  same  hard  truth. 
One  was  a  model  showing  a  bleak 
farmhouse  on  a  bare  hill.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  ran  a  little  stream,  and 
by  the  stream  were  barns  and  cattle. 
Struggling  up  the  hill,  toward  the 
house  Avith  two  heavy  pails  of  water 
was  a  bent  old  woman.  And  the  leg- 
end was:  'Convenient  for  the  cattle 
— but  not  for  mother.'  Then  there  was 
a  farmhouse  with  the  water  supply  as 
it  should  be,  the  woman  in  the  yard 
sprinkling  her  flower-beds  with  a 
hose.  And  the  inscription  read:  'Con- 
venient for  mother  and  the  cattle,  too.' 
Another  model  showed  a  kitchen  as  it 
should  be,  and  another  a  kitchen  as  it 
should  not  be.  And  there  was  the 
legend:  A  long-distance  kitchen 
shortens  life.' 

"The  lesson  taught  by  the  exhibit  is 
one  that  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  trying  to 
teach  by  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand— greater  convenience  and  a 
larger  measure  of  comfort  in  the  farm 
home." 


Barker  Bros.'  Mail  Order  Department  serves  thousands  every  month  who  find  it  impossible 
or  impracUcal  to  come  to  Los  Angeles.  It  brings  this  great,  interesting  store  right  to  your 
door — it  serves  you  with  the  same  consideration  and  courtesy  as  though  you  wjere  here  in 
person — it  brings  you  the  benefits  at  this  time  of  reductions  in  price  on  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  furniture. 

Inquiries  by  mail  have  prompt  attention  the  same  day  as  received. 

•  Address 


734 
S.  Broadway 


Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 
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GARIBALDI'S  LUCKY  STAR. 


The  great  Legation  door  swung 
■wide.  A  Soldier  Boy  clad  in  uniform 
gay,  glistening  with  golden  buttons, 
gazed  at  the  huge  barren  mountains 
which  piled  themselves  in  rude  masses 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  By  the  side 
of  the  Soldier  Boy  stood  a  slender  girl 
in  white.  Suddenly  she  stretched 
both  arms  toward  the  sun,  which  was 
just  dipping  below  the  mountains' 
highest  hump,  but  the  words  she  said 
were  not  heard  by  Garibaldi,  who 
glided  stealthily  through  the  opened 
doors  into  the  rose-garden. 

Garibaldi  was  a  twelve-year-old 
■bronze,  South  American  waif.  I  say 
"bronze,"  because  through  the  rents  of 


his  ragged  garments  the  dark  skin 
shone  like  beautiful  bronze.  I  say 
"waif,"  because  the  rags  he  wore,  to- 
gether with  his  father's  cruel  heart, 
had  made  Garibaldi  the  poorest,  lone- 
liest, most  miserable  little  lad  in  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Often  before  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  wretched  home,  but  this  time 
he  hoped  he  might  at  last  find  his 
Lucky  Star — the  Lucky  Star  for  which 
he  searched  diligently  day  after  day. 

Suddenly  the  big  doors  of  the  Lega- 
cion  Americano  swung  on  their  mas- 
sive iron  hinges.  Never  before  had 
Garibaldi  seen  those  doors  open. 
Never  before  had  he  beheld  the  garden 
within.  Always  the  gates  had  been 
closed  to  him.    This  was  almost  as 
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'XCLUSIYE  features  built  into 
the  Ajax  Cord  combine  to  give 
the  extra  life  and  strength  which 
"country"  service  requires. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  method  by 
which  these  tires  are  constructed. 

Each  ply  of  cord  is  laid  gently  in 
position — never  pulled  or  stretched. 
This  means  that  full  resiliency  is  re- 
tained, so  that  the  tire  can  flex  and 
give  as  it  should  when  it  strikes  a 
rut  or  bump. 

And  that  Cleated  Tread  —  it  holds  like 
the  heavy  calks  on  a  horse-shoe.  And 
those  "  Shoulders  of  Strength," —  they 
brace  and  re-inforce  the  tread. 

There  is  exceptionally  good  mileage  in 
Ajax  Cords.  Your  car  should  wear  them. 

Ajax  Cord,  Ajax  Road  King,  Ajax  Tubes 
and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories,  are  sold  by  Ajax  Franchised 
Dealers  everywhere. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branch—  In  Lmading  Cttiee 
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good  as  the  finding  of  one's  Lucky 
Star,  a  thing  which  made  Garibaldi 
forget  entirely  his  hunger. 

A  strange  sound  caused  him  to  creep 
toward  a  wire  cage  which  was  built 
upon  the  ground,  a  cage  containing  a 
door  so  high  one  could  pass  through  it 
without  ever  bowing  one's  head.  The 
sound  which  attracted  Garibaldi  came 
from  some  excited  chickens  that 
were  snatching  bits  of  food  from  a 
large  dish  in  the  center  of  the  cage. 

Quickly  Garibaldi  opened  the  wire 
door  and  entered.  He  made  a  direct 
line  for  the  dish.  The  chickens  gave 
one  frightened  glance  at  the  stranger, 
then  fled  wildly  to  their  coops  for  pro- 
tection. Garibaldi  seated  himself 
upon  the  ground.  Every  piece  of  food, 
every  crumb,  that  had  been  placed  by 
the  somewhat  extravagant  cook  upon 
the  dish  rapidly  disappeared.  As  Gari- 
baldi was  examining  the  dish  to  see  if 
by  any  chance  a  single  crumb  had 
been  overlooked,  he  heard  a  voice  say, 
in  the  Spanish  language,  which  was 
his  own: — 

"What,  boy,  are  you  then  so  hun- 
gry? Come  to  the  kitchen.  I  will 
give  you  a  boy's  supper,  not  a 
chicken's ! " 

Surprised  and  dizzy.  Garibaldi 
scrambled  to  his  bare  feet.  Speech- 
less he  followed  the  splendid  creature 
clad  in  white  apron,  adorned  with 
kingly  crown;  for  to  Garibaldi  that 
was  the  way  the  stiff,  spotless,  chef's 
cap  appeared. 

Seated  at  a  comfortable  table,  GariT 
baldi  tasted  all  the  delicacies  which 
had  lately  been  passed  in  the  dining- 
room  at  the  Legation  luncheon. 
Never  before  in  his  whole  life  had  he 
been  urged  to  eat!  Never  before  had 
he  been  forced  to  leave  good  food 
which  he  could  not  swallow!  The 
Crowned  One  continued  to  heap  the 
plate  of  Garibaldi  with  toothsome  food 
till  he  saw  his  little  friend  could  hold 
no  more. 

Then  he  spoke,  saying,  "Little  com- 
rade, what  more  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Last  Hi  remain  with  you  forever!" 
implored  Garibaldi. 

The  Crowned  One  looked  troubled. 
"That  I  cannot  do  unless — unless — the 
Minister  permits.  He  might  not  want 
you." 

Tears  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Garibaldi. 
Roughly  he  brushed  his  ragged  sleeve 
against  his  cheek. 

"I  could  help!  I  could  work!" 
begged  he.  "Try  me!  Oh,  try  me! 
Otherwise  I  must  return  to  my  father! 
Oh,  I  beseech  you,  ask  of  your  Minis- 
ter that  I  may  remain!" 

The  Crowned  One  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, gazing  into  the  garden.  As  he 
did  so,  the  Minister  walked  down  the 
neatly  gravelled  path  in  the  direction 
of  the  kitchen.  Out  marched  the 
Crowned  One.  Yet  in  some  way  he 
had  changed!  Garibaldi  noticed  that 
he  was  no  longer  so  very  tall,  nor  did 
he  hold  his  head  as  straight  as  when 
he  had  heaped  food  upon  his  plate! 
Also  his  voice  could  not  be  heard,  al- 
though the  Minister's  words  reached 
him  only  too  distinctly: — 

"No!  No!  I  cannot  turn  the  Lega- 
tion into  an  orphan  asylum!  Feed  the 
boy  well  and  send  him  away.  To- 
morrow is  the  Fourth  of  July.  There 
will  be  no  time  for  children!  We  must 
prepare  for  the  great  reception." 

The  Crowned  One  bowed  low  and 
returned,  saying: — 

"No  use,  my  boy,  it  is  even  as  I 
feared.  You  must  return  to  your 
father." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  called  the 
kind  Crowned  One  away.  Garibaldi 
stole  softly  into  the  garden,  which  was 
now  quite  empty  save  for  the  wonder- 
ful fragrant  flowers.  Carefully  he  ex- 
amined the  roses  growing  upon  the 
high  walls.  He  wondered  if  just  one 
rose  might  escape  some  day  over  the 
top  of  the  garden  wall,  and  if  he,  Gari- 
baldi, might  find  it  there  to  remind 
him  of  his  beautiful  hours  in  the  Le- 
gacion  Americano  where  he  could  not 
stay — in  the  Legacion  Americano, 
where  upon  his  plate  there  had  been 
more  good  food  than  he  could  eat! 

On  trees,  he  observed,  were  hanging- 
baskets  from  which  grew  strangely 
shaped  flowers.  He  looked  at  them 
wonderingly,  but  he  could  not  guess 
their  names,  for  they  were  orchids. 

After  some  hours  Garibaldi  decided 
to  lie  down  and  rest  in  this  beautiful 


place  before  leaving  its  gate  forever. 
He  chose  the  shed  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  garden.  Under  a  dusty,  unused 
carriage  he  crawled.  Before  he  real- 
ized what  he  was  doing  his  eyes 
closed.  Presently  he.  felt  cold.  That, 
however,  was  nothing  new  to  Gari- 
baldi, for,  although  the  days  are  very 
hot  in  South  America,  a  chill  creeps 
into  the  air  each  evening  after  the  sun 
goes.dbwn.  Through  his  half-closed 
eyes  he  saw  some  cloth  hanging  above 
his  head.  He  reached  for  it  and 
tucked  it  tightly  about  his  poor  little 
body  exactly  as  he  had  often  tucked 
the  wretched  old  rag  of  a  quilt  in  his 
miserable  home.  Then  he  dreamed, 
not  of  food,  nor  of  the  Crowned  One, 
but  of  the  Soldier  Boy  in  brass 
buttons. 

Presently  a  voice  said:  — 

"Most  of  us  find  what  we  are  look- 
ing for,  if  only  we  search  carefully 
and  give  enough  time  to  it.  The  stars 
are  coming  out.  Surely  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  the  flag  without  a  lantern. 
It  was  taken  from  the  camphor  trunk 
today  and  hung  out  to  air." 

"What  is  that  on  the  ground  under 
the  carriage?" 

•  "It's    our    dear    old    Stars  and 
Stripes!" 
"Lift  it  gently!    I  don't  like  to  see 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costa  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(ojeman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
■pill  —  do  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  cant  trtpply, 
addrtee  our  nearest  ogfae 
/or  Catalog  AO./J4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

i  w'ci  Ho.  Lot  Angeles  kit. 
Loa  Angeles,  OeL 
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Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
_  _   _  DISEASE 
Place-!  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
. aa^  Kft-jjtyfr— 'j,  cheap  Lasts  allies- 
^.nl&BficzLzZ&y'cSrW  *on.  Ms  ie  of  metal,  , 
'caa'tapill ortipover)  ' 
ill  not  soil  or  injure 


anything.  G 

DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
_  6  by  EXI'RESS._prepaid.  SI  3. 

HAROLD  SOMEKS,  160  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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it  on  the  ground  under  a  dusty,  un- 
used carriage.  You  can't  lift  it?  Let 
me." 

"Wait  a  minute!    What  is  this'" 
"What  is  this?''' 

To  Garibaldi  it  all  seemed  a  part  of 
his  dream,  that  as  he  looked  he  should 
see  stars  above  him— stars  about  him 
— stars  everywhere! 

He  murmured  softly,  "My  Lucky 
Star- my  Lucky  Star  at  last— at  last!" 

"Here,  young  man,  get  up  out  of 
this!  What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the 
Minister's  voice.  "Take  that  flag  away 
from  him!" 

This  was  no  dream.  Garibaldi 
sobbed:  "Oh,  do  not  take  my  Lucky 
Star!  I  pray  you  do  not  take  my 
Lucky  Star— the  Star  I  have  looked 
so  long  to  find!" 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  lifted  in 
strong  arms.  He  heard  great  feet 
crunch,  crunch  noisily  along  the  grav- 
elled path.  Behind  him  he  saw  the 
Crowned  One  walking  rapidly.  Into  a 
glare  of  lights  he  was  carried,  lights 


so  bright  that  he  closed  his  eyes, 
blinded  by  their  brilliance. 

When  he  opened  them  again,  there 
stood  the  Slender  White  One.  Gari- 
baldi looked  for  the  Soldier  Boy,  but 
he  was  gone,  brass  buttons  and  all. 

Garibaldi  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed 
quickly  from  the  Minister  to  the  Slen- 
der White  One,  then  to  the  door  where 
the  Crowned  One  stood  almost  lost  in 
the  shadows. 

The  Minister  placed  Garibaldi  upon 
his  feet,  still  wrapped  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  which  he  clung  desperately. 
He  took  one  short  step,  saying:  — 

"O  Slender  White  One,  do  not  let  him 
take  my  Star  away!  All  my  life  I 
have  been  looking  to  find  my  Lucky 
Star!  I  wanted  to  live  here  and  work 
always  for  you  in  the  garden.  The 
Crowned  One  [here  he  pointed  to  his 
friend  in  the  door],  he  said  the  Min- 
ister must  not  be  bothered  by  chil- 
dren. He  said  you  must  prepare  for 
July  the  Fourth  and  make  a  Great 
Feast  and  that  I  must  go.  Well, — I  go. 


For  Forage  and  Grain 

you  have  slill  time  to  plant  and  we 
can  make  immediate  shipment  of 
any  size  order  for  these  valuable 

SORGHUMS 

If  uncertain  which  varieties  to  order,  tell  us 
what  interests  you  most — Quick  Maturity, 
Heavy  Yield,  Minimum  Moisture  for  Grow- 
ing, Heat  Endurance,  Freedom  from  Birds. 


DWARF  WHITE  MILO.  Suc- 
ceeds under  a  wider  range 
of  conditions  than  others  of 
its  class.  Heavy  yielder  in 
grain;  also  in  fodder  or 
silage.  Matures  in  90  to 
100  days. 

EGYPTIAN  CORX  (Jerusa- 
lem  Corn).  A  non-saccha- 
rine sorghum.  Adapted  to 
dry  seasons  and  dry  sec- 
tions. Produces  several 
heads  on  side  shoots,  often 
eight  to  a  stalk.  Seed 
makes  excellent  chicken 
feed. 

HONEY  SORGHUM  (Saceha- 
r  i  n  e).  Grows  anywhere 
that  Indian  Corn  thrives, 
but  will  stand  more  drouth 
and  heat.  A  new,  heavy- 
yielding  forage  crop,  sure 
to  fill  the  silo.  Slender, 
leafy  stalks,  8-12  feet  high, 
yielding  27  tons  to  acre 
without  irrigation.  Ma- 
tures in  140-150  days. 


FETERITA..  Not  eaten  by 
birds  so  freely  as  other  va- 
rieties. Heavy  grain  yielder. 

KAFFIR  CORX.  White.  For 

hot,  dry  climates.  Grows 
6-10  feet  high.  Makes  good 
cattle  fodder.  Seed  also 
used  for  stock  and  chicken 
feed. 

SUGAR  CASE  SOBGHUH 
(Early  Amber).  Quick  ma- 
turing, so  best  for  late 
sowing.  Several  cuttings 
possible  in  long  season. 
Nutritious;  heavy  cropper. 
Makes  excellent  fodder  if 
cut  when  heads  form,  or 
good  silage  when  full 
grown.  Syrup  can  be  made 
from  this  variety. 

BROOM  CORN,  Improved 
Dwarf  Evergreen.  Exten- 
sively used  for  making 
brooms.  Preferred  for  its 
green  color  and  fine  long 
straight  brush. 


SUDAN  GRASS 


As  an  addition  to  the  hay  crop 
of  California  nothing  more  im- 
portant has  appeared.  Yields  2  to  8  tons  of  hay  to  acre,  depending 
on  irrigation.  Two  cuttings  sure — some  places  four.  Superior 
quality  hay  relished  by  all  stock.   Ours  is  best  strain. 


SWEET  FODDER  SUDAN 

stock  even  when  fully  ripe.  Quick  maturing;  yields  till  frost  with 
irrigation.  Tremendous  cropper.  A  new,  Californian,  fault-free 
hybrid.   Developed  by  Richard  Diener  especially  for  Western  needs. 

PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

Operators  of  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms 
731  FR05T  STREET,  SAX  FRAXCISCO 


—but  cannot  I  keep  this,  my  Lucky 
Star,  to  protect  me  from  my  father, 
to  keep  me  warm  when  I  am  cold? 
The  stars,  so  many,  will  assuredly 
bring  me  bountiful  luck  and  I  will 
repay  you!    Indeed,  I  will  repay  you!" 

The  Slender  White  One  said  some 
words  in  English  which  Garibaldi  did 
not  know,  and  the  Minister  answered 
her,  also  in  words  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Anxiously  Garibaldi  searched 
their  faces,  trying  to  guess  those  un- 
known English  words. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  he  suddenly  seized 
the  Slender  White  One's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  for  had  she  not  smiled  a 
smile  which  needed  no  words  to  tell 
him  all  was  well? 

Then  the  Minister  spoke  to  him  say- 
ing:— 

"Your  Coined  One  shall  take  you 
and  give  you  a  bath.  Your  Slender 
White  One  will  order  at  once  some 
slender  white  suits  to  be  made.  You 
shall  assist  the  butler  to  pass  dishes 
at  the  table.  Furthermore,  you  shall 
carry  tomorrow,  on  July  the  Fourth, 
the  day  of  our  Great  Feast,  the  Lucky 
Stars  you  love.  That  flag  I  cannot 
give  you  to  keep.  It  belongs  to  my 
country,  but  you  shall  have  one  all 
your  own  to  keep  forever,  with  Lucky 
Stars  enough  to  last  all  your  life  if" — 
here  the  Minister  shook  his  large 
finger  and  said  in  a  deep,  deep  voice — 
"if,  Garibaldi,  you  are  a  good,  good 
boy." — E.  B.  White,  in  Christian  Reg- 
ister. 


FOR  THK  MAX  WHO  FAILS. 


The  world  is  a  snob,  and  the  man 
who  wins 
Is  the  chap  for  its  moneys  worth; 
And  the  dust  for  success  causes  half 
of  the  sins 
That  are   cursing  this   brave  old 
earth. 

For  it's  fine  to  go  up,  and  the  world's 

applause 
Is  sweet  to  the  mortal  ear; 
But  the  man  who  fails  in  a  noble 

cause 

Is  a  hero  that's  no  less  dear. 

'Tis  true  enough  that  the  laurel  crown 
Twines  but  for  the  victor's  brow; 

For  many  a  hero  has  laid  him  down 
With  naught  but  the  cypress  bough. 

There  are  gallant  men  in  the  losing 
fight, 

And  as  gallant  deeds  are  done 
As  ever  graced  the  captured  height 
Or  the  battle  grandly  won. 

We  sit  at  life's  board  with  our  nerves 
high  strung, 
And  we  play  for  the  stake  of  fame, 
And  our  odes  are  sung  and  our  ban- 
ners flung 
For  the  man  who  wins  the  game. 
But  I  have  a  song  of  another  kind 
Than    breathes    in    these  fame- 
wrought  gales — 
An  ode  to  the  noble  heart  and  mind 
Of  the  gallant  man  who  fails! 

The  man  who  is  strong  to  fight  his 
fight, 

And  whose  will  no  front  can  daunt, 
If  the  truth  be  truth  and  the  right  be 
right, 

Is  the  man  that  the  ages  want. 
Though  he  fall  and  die  in  grim  defeat, 

Yet  he  has  not  fled  the  strife, 
And  the  house  of  Earth  will  seem 
more  sweet 

For  the  perfume  of  his  life. 

— Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 


ORANGE  SALAD. 


For  a  very  dainty  orange  salad, 
peel  the  sections  of  an  orange.  The 
pieces  show  up  colorfully  and  are  in 
every  way  more  attractive  than  with 
the  skin  on.  A  plain  salad  may  be 
made  by  using  a  French  dressing 
over  peeled  orange  sections  and  pil- 
ing loosely  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  but  a 
more  attractive  one  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  daisy,  alternating  sections 
of  orange  and  grape-fruit  sections  to 
form  the  petals.  Pile  mayonnaise  in 
the  middle  and  garnish  with  dates  or 
prunes  stuffed  with  cheese. 


Enjoy  city  comforts 

Install  a  Pacific  Water  Closet  in 
your  home. 

Pacific  Water  Closets  are  efficient 
in  action,  attractive  in  appearance 
and  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  equalled  in  quality  by  only 
one  other  brand,  you  pay  no  more 
for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  than 
you  would  for  inferior  brands. 

All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  de- 
fects in  workmanship  or  materials. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING.  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded   first   prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer'! 

Write  for  particulars  and  price* 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfra 
Martinez,  Cal. 


"Why  does  that  pretty  boarder 
blush  every  time  she  sees  you?" 

"I  got  her  laundry  last  week  by 
mistake.'' — Judge. 


EXTERMINATION 

-IX  JOtVC©  BY 

KELLOGG? 
ANT  PASTE 

-Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists-  Z5t 
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COUIfTRY  LANDS. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — Anywhere  from 
Glenn  or  Butte  counties  to  San  Joaquin,  or 
adjoining-  counties,  east  of  west  of  Sacramento. 
20  to  30  acres  with  decent  improvements  for 
white  family.  Must  he  convenient  to  hoth 
grade  and  Rural  High  School.  Have  had  ex- 
perience in  all  kinds  of  agriculture  except 
rice.  Five  years'  successful  experience  in 
fruit  in  Newcastle,  Cal.  Care  of  a  few  cows, 
pips  and  chickens  will  not  hinder.  Have  fam- 
ily help  to  manage  any  proposition  I  would 
undertake.  Will  furnish  reference.  Would 
like  to  move  by  August  15th  on  account  of 
school.  Any  one  interested,  state  as  nearly  as 
possible  your  proposition.  If  terms  suit  I 
will  see  it.  Box  47.  Aumirn.  Cal. 
PRODUCING  OEANGE  GROVE 
Only  $2,000  Cash  Required. 
250  valuable  bearing'  orange  trees,  many 
young  trees  coming  on:  near  packing-house, 
close  city,  main  improved  road:  23  acres  fine 
soil,  7-room  house,  piazza,  fireplace,  good 
water,  magnificent  shade  big  barn,  garage, 
poultry  houses,  other  buildings,  excellent  con- 
dition; owner  throws  in  cow,  5  hogs  poultry, 
anee.  easy  terms.  Details  page  55.  Strout's 
wagons,  etc.;  only  80.500,  52.000  cash  bal- 
Catalog  Farm  Bargains  33  States.  Copv  free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  503  FA.  Wright- 
Callandar  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STOCK   RANCH  OF  34O0  ACRES  in  San 

Benito  county.  $85,000.  All  open  land  with 
absolutely  no  waste.  Well  watered  and  fenced 
New  house,  good  barns  and  granaries.  250 
acres  level  land  and  800  acres  rolling  hills;  can 
be  farmed;  balance  open  grazing  land.  Owner 
will  sell  sheep  and  cattle  with  ranch,  if  de- 
rived.    For  further  particulars,   address  Box 

486,  Hollister,  Calif.  , 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres  land  in  Placer  Co. 
alxr.it  one-half  creek  bottom  land  clear,  which 
is  the  best  of  pear  and  all  kind  of  fruit  laud, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Rest  is  rolling.  This  place  is  in 
the  fruit  belt  and  would  make  a  fine  dairy 
ranch.  Good  house,  barn.  etc.  Only  575  an 
acre — a  bargain.     Box  2040,   Pacific  Rural 


STOCK  RANCH — 2000  acres.  10  miles  from 
TTkiah.  Mendocino  county;  50  acres  rolling 
farming  land:  8  subdivisions:  all  completely 
fenced;  plenty  of  water.  200  cords  tanbark: 
sufficient  redwood  for  all  ranch  purposes. 
Carries  1000  sheep.  514.00  per  acre.  Address 
Owner.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Box  2020.  

FOR  SALE — 60  acres  of  good  land,  all  level 
and  planted  to  figs,  situated  5  miles  from 
Merced,  bordering  on  State  highway  and  rail- 
road station  on  place.  Price  5350  per  acre; 
terms.  Also  some  other  land  unimproved.  Ad<- 
dress  E.  V.  Givens.  Box  457.  Merced.  Will  sell 
all  or  part.  

970  ACRES.  15  miles  Oakland;  good  soil; 
some  fine  bottom;  plenty  water;  near  elec- 
tric cars.  Highway.  Now  dairy.  $80,000; 
one-fourth  cash.  Intend  selling  immediately. 
W.  S.  Withers,  owner,  32  Moss  Ave..  Oakland. 

FOR  SALE— Home  site.  Ideal  location— 
foothills  Los  Gatos.  12  acres.  Very  aceess- 
ible.    Address  Box  226.  Los  Gatos. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES — 3  or  4  vear  heavy 
balled  52.00.  $1.75  and  51.50;  Seedless 
I'rapefnnt.  extra  heavy,  good,  $2.25  and 
52.00;  Eureka  Lemons,  strong  trees.  51  75 
51  SO  and  51.25:  Washington  Navels,  medium 
51.60  and  S1.50;  all  varieties,  smaller  or  im- 
perfect trees.  75c  to  51.00.  Avocadoes  Rev 
Spinks.  Knight.  Queen  and  Fuerte,  18  inch  to 
3%  ft.  at  53.00  to  55.00.  6-font  trees  Linda 
Rey  and  I.  X.  L.  at  $7.50.  Cocos  Plumo-ia 
the  favorite  street  and  lawn  palm.  6  ft  at 
S3.50;  8  ft.  at  $5.00.  Everything  else '  for 
the  home  grounds  and  garden.  Pioneer  Nur- 
sery, Dept.  B.  Box  278.  Monrovia.  

FOR  SALE — York  2-cylindcr  3-ton  ice.  ma- 
chine with  30  onchundred-pound  ice  cans 
freezing  tank,  coils,  cold-water  tank  and  di- 
rect expansion  coils,  etc.  2  Studebaker  low- 
down  milk  wagons.  Copper-pipe  milk  cooler 
30  to  150  gallons  per  hour.  Davis-Watkins 
hand-power  bottle  filler  for  quarts  and  pints 
6  H.  P.  Horizontal  Boiler,  built  to  order.  6 
H.  P.  Baker  &  Hamilton  Horizontal  steam  en- 
gine. Combined  churn.  25  to  150  lbs.  capac- 
ity. Sandwich  Hay  Press.  Belt  Power.  16 
H.  P.  Western  Gas  Engine.  All  the  above  in 
excellent  condition.  Bargain  prices.  Geo  A 
Smith.  Corcoran.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain!  Bean  Track 
Pull  Tractor,  latest  model:  like  new.  Engine 
on  machine  had  a  defect  and  was  replaced  by 
an  entire  new  engine.  Tractor  only  run  10 
days:  engine  run  only  two  days.  Power  at 
drawbar  6  to  8-h.p.;  power  at  pulley  10  to 
12-h.p.  This  machine  cost  51.365.  Will  sell 
for  $700  cash.  This  makes  an  ideal  combin- 
ation machine  for  farming  and  pumping  W 
T.  Hohenshell.  Le  Grand. 

TRACTORS  —  Two  ten-horse-power  wheel- 
type,  old-established  make.  One  is  low  type 
for  orchard  work.  One  wide  wheel  for  rice 
land.  Value  $1850  each.  Best  on  market 
Dealer  retiring.  Will  accept  Bay  property  as 
part  purchase,  or  consider  interest  in  small 
farm.  Get  rid  of  taxes.  The  tractor  will 
help  do  your  farming-.  Eri  H.  Richardson  77 
O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  experienced  agn- 
cultural  graduate  and  licensed  veterinarian. 
Ex-army  officer  overseas.  Own  ranch  at  pres- 
ent, but  am  selling  out.  Will  consider  big 
proposition  only.  Salary  and  percentage  basis. 
Stock  preferred.  I  know  registered  thoroughly. 
Married  with  one  child.  Finest  references  fur- 
nished. Address  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Box 
2010. 


FOR  SALE  —  Holt  65  II.  P.  Caterpillar 
Tractor.  Machine  is  in  fair  order.  As  need 
for  same  has  passed  will  sell  cheap.  This 
machine  with  minor  repairs  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  For  further  particulars,  N.  M. 
Storer.  Box  303,  San  Rafael.  Cal. 

REMANITFACTCRED  PIPE! 

All  sixes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Compiled  from  Independent  Sources. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  June  0.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

Then1  an*  no  quotations  available  on  wheat 
in  this  market.  What  sales  are  being  made 
are  for  a  few  sacks  at  a  time  and  the  price 
is  subject  to  negotiation  in  each  case.  Per- 
haps about  $5  is  as  near  a  price  as  could  be 
estimated.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour 
are  being  exported  from  Portland,  contracted 
for  nearly  a  year  ago.  the  wheat  being  priced 
at  54.17  per  ctl.  and  the  flour  $10  per  bbl. 
BARLEY. 

Barley  shows  no  change  this  week.  The 
grain  is  not  in  much  demand.  Offers  of  feed 
barley  are  light. 

Feed   $3.40@3.50 

Shipping   .  .   Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  were  a  drug  this  week.  Nominally 
there  is  no  change  in  quotation. 

Red  Feed,  ctl  53.50 ©3.60 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  ..  .Nominal 
CORN. 

While  there  was  little  life  in  the  corn  mar- 
ket the  grain  was  somewhat  more  in  demand 
than  barley  or  oats.  Quotations  unchanged. 
Egyptian,  white   $4.75  ©4.90 

do.    brown   53.65  ©3.80 

California   $3.80(33.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1778  tons,  compared  with  749  the  previous 
week.  Most  of  this  hay  arrived  by  boat  and 
consisted  of  volunteer  oat  hay  and  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  from  river  districts.  Demand 
in  the  city  is  light,  dealers  being  unwilling  to 
lay  in  a  stock  at  present  prices.  Considerable 
barley  bay  is  being  offered  from  various  sec- 
tions, but  not  for  immediate  shipment. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  *  Oat  $35.00  @  38 .00 
fro.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32 .00®  35 .00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  537.00(g)  40. 00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  Nominal 

Barley  Hay   Nominal 

Alfalfa.  New   $20.00 «i  25.00 

Stock  Hay  $20.00©25.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale  70c@$1.00 

FEEDSTITFFS. 

Fecdstnffs  were  not  in  demand  in  this  mar- 
ket during  the  week. 

Rolled  Barley  $73.00  ©74.00 

Rolled  Oats   $73.00©74.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00©  50.00 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  Gravenstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old.  4  mileB  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  house,  barn, 
fine  well,  beautiful  soil,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol. 

60.000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  lied 
Trees;  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

PARTIES  INTERESTED  in  securing  plans 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  evaporator  of  large 
capacity  on  the  market  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  communicate  with  F.  C.  Chapman, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


PEPPER  PLANTS — Several  thousand  fine, 
transplanted,  hardened  Bell  Pepper  plants. 
Thirty  cents  per  dozen;  52.00  per  100.  post- 
paid. H.  A.  Hyde  Nursery  Company,  Watson- 
ville. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 


Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


Pipe 


FRUIT  AND  Nl  T  TREES — Are  very  scarce 
this  year  and  therefore  order  early  to  avoid 
disappointment.  Write  for  copy  of  Fall  price 
list,  now  ready  on  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 
Sonoma  Seed  Co..  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


FOR  SALF — Rebuilt  90  H.  P.  Tractor.  Can 
be  seen  at  the  Best  Tractor  Co..  San  Leandro. 
Cal.  Terms.  If  desired.  Address.  Prospect 
Island  Farming  Co..  002  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building.  San  Frncisco.  Cal. 


AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowashors  one  Saturday;  profits.  $2.50 
e.vh.  Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler 
Company.  Johnstown.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALF — Two  40  H.  P.  Western  Gas 
Engines,  equipped  for  burning  distillate  or 
kerosene.  Inquire  Hutchinson  Company,  17th 
and  Broadway  Oakland. 


CAPRI  FIGS — Ready  about  June  25th. 
Lasts  till  August.  Price.  51.75  per  100;  $6.50 
per  500:  510.00  per  1.000.  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk 
Grove.  Cal. 


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bid?..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 64  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
paten  ts.  


TRACTOR  PLOW — Sanders.  4-24  inch  light 
disc.  Plowed  tinder  ten  acres.  Price  about 
5100.  Under  list  at  5175.  Bush,  R.  3.  San- 
ta Rosa. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
ranch.  Purebreds  preferred.  Educated.  Life- 
time experience.    Box  2030  care  Pacific  Rural 

Press. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  ^EED^-fhe 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOR- SALE-^17x22~Sano,wlch— Belt  Power 
Hay  Press  in  good  order.  $350.00.  Ceres  Hard- 
ware  and  Implement  Co..  Ceres.  Calif.  

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experienced 
budders  and  tiers.  Address  or  phone.  Kirk- 
man  Nurseries.  Fresno. 


PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed. 
Good  germination.  26c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
Mill  Stockton.  

WANTED-^Orain  or  Alfalfa  land  on  shares 
-r  cash  rent.    Frank  Lewis,  Artols,  Glenn  Co. 


Cracked  Corn   $82.00  ©83.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

Old  potatoes  are  now  practically  off  the 
local  market.  There  are  a  few  sacks  held  by 
different  dealers,  but  no  fresh  shipments  of  the 
old  stock  are  being  received.  :  New  stock  is 
strong  at  last  week's  quotations.  Onions  are 
inclined  to  weakness  for  the  new  stock,  al- 
though the  old  browns  are  strong  at  $6:50. 
Tomatoes  are  50  cents  cheaper. 

Peas.  Bay.  lb  2  ©4c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  7©10e 

do.    green.  Ib  7©  10c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.50  ©1.76 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.50©1.76 

Cucumbers.  English,  doz  $1.25@1.50 

Spinach,  lb  gc 

Asparagus,  lb  3  ©10c 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  box-  30  lbs.  $1.00©1.50 
Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs  $1.50  ©2.00 

Summer  Squash   $1.25 ©1.50 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.    New  Garnets,   cwt.    .  .$8.00©8.50 

do.    New  River,  cwt  $7.50©8.25 

do.    River  Rose   $7.50 

Onions,  Brown,  sack  $6.50 

do.    Bermudas,  wax.  50  lbs. .  .$1.00  ©1.25 

do.    Red.   sack   $1.25  ©1.50 

Green  Onions,  box  25  lbs  $1.50@1.75 

Garlic,  lb  25c 

do.    new,  lb  10®  15c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.     Buying  prices  made 
on  sample. ) 

If  anything,  the  liean  market  was  quieter 
this  week  than  last,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
Is  downward.  Pinks  and  whites,  large  and 
small,  responded  to  the  feeling  of  depression 
and  scored  lower  prices. 

B!»VOs   $11.75  ©12.50 

Blackeycs  %  8.B0®  8.75 

Cranberry   $  6.50©  0  90 

Pinks   $6.30@0.50 

Red  Mexican  $  9.00®  9.25 

Garbanzoes   $  9.60©  9.76 

Large  Whites   $6.15 ©6.40 

Small  Whites   $6.10 ©6.25 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices.  South   $10.72 

do.    Baby,  Ass'n  prices.  South  $10.72 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices'  $10.90 ©11. 25 

do    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  $10.90  @  11  25 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

There  was  a  flood  of  broilers  received  in 
this  market  during  the  week  and  all  descrip- 
tions sought  lower  levels.  The  commission 
houses  disregarded  the  separation  of  broilers 
into  different  sizes  and  made  a  price  of  27  to 
30  cents  for  all  grades.  Large  hens  were  also 
received  in  large  quantities. 

Broilers   27  ©30c 

Friers  45  ©48c 

Hens,  mixed  color   33  ©35c 

do.    Leghorns   25  ©29c 

Roosters,  young   42  ©45c 

Jo,    old   16®  17c 

Ducks,  young-   25  ©30c 

Geese   ..;  32 ©33c 

Squabs  .j.  55c 

Jack  Rabbits,,  doz  $1.50 ©3.50 

BUTTER. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  butter  market  quickly  recovered  from 
the  low  of  last  week  and  advanced  a  cent 
from  tho  opening-  on  Wednesday.  As  there 
Is  evidently  a  shortage  of  butter  in  the  East, 
receivers  of  butter  found  it  more  profitable  to 
put  the  stock  in  storage  rather  than  force  it 
on  the  market  at  last  week's  low  price.  As 
a  consequence  the  storage  balances  in  this  city 


advanced  from  955.067  to  1  133.391  pounds. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  61      61      61      51      ."» 1  '.  62 

Prime  lsts  49%  49%  49      49      49%  60 
EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

All  varieties  of  eggs  showed  weakness  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  while  the  low  of  the 
previous  week  was  not  reached,  eggs  closed  at 
the  lowest  point  for  extras  at  1  %  cents  below 
the  opening  and  hig-h  price.  The  eastern  mar- 
ket is  firm  and  during  the  week  40  cars  of 
wore  shipped  from  this  city  and  points  of 
production.  Total  storage  now  on  hand  is 
134.831  cases. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  43      42      42      42      42  41% 

Firsts   37%  37%  37%  37%  37%  . . jj 

Ex.  pullets   35%  33%  34%  34%  34%  34% 
Undersized    30      29%  29%  29%  39%  29% 
CHRESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

The  market  for  cheese  is  steady.  Something- 
of  a  demand  rose  during;  the  week  for  Cali- 
fornia fancy  flats  and  Young  America's,  with 
a  resultant  advance  in  price  of  both  descrip- 
tions.   Oregon  cheese  is  firm. 

California  Flats,  fancy  26%c 

Y.  A..  Fancy  26c 

Y.  A..  Firsts  Nominal 

Oregon  Triplets  29c 

do,    Y.  A  .<   .29%c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commiaison  men.) 

Each  week  finds  the  fresh  fruit  market 
spreading  out.  Plums  and  currants  are  now  . 
In  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  quotations 
and  regular  shipments  of  all  the  berries  are 
received.  Some  Honey  Dew  melons  have 
come  in,  but  they  are  still  a  curiosity. 
Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  Oregon  $4.00 

do.    Newtown  Pippins.  Calif.  .  .$3.00  ©3.25 

do.    Winesap   $4.26 

Plums  $1.50  ©2. 00 

Currants,  drawer   60  ©75c  . 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  5«tl0c 

do.    box   $1 .50 

Apricots,  lb  7©  10c 

Peaches.  4  baskets   $1.25  ©1.50' 

Strawberries.  0  12-oz.  boxes  75 ©00c 

do.    6  8-oz.  boxes,  drawer   50  ©65c 

Blackberries,  drawer,  12-oz.  boxes  .  .75c©  1.00 

Raspberries,  drawer  $1.25  ©1.50 

Loganberries,  drawer  12-oz.  boxes.  .  .  05®85c 

do,    8-oz.  boxes   50 ©60c 

Gooseberries,  lb  5  ©  10c 

Cantaloupes.  Standard   $4.0005.50 

do,    Ponies  $3.00©  3.60 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

The  last  shipments  of  Navels  for  the  season 
were   received    this   week.     There    were  no 
changes  in  prices,  except  a  slight  softness  Mk  ' 
grapefruit. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Neither  the  .California  Corporation  nor  any 
of  the  fruit  growers'  associations,  have  yet 
named  prices  for  dried  fruit  for  the  1920 
season.  A  few  prunes  have  been  contracted 
for  at  12  to  14  cents  from  grower  to  packer, 
but  the  amounts  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
small.  This  is  about  2  cents  higher  than 
last  year's  prices.  TJp  to  date  there  have 
been  no  transfers  of  fruit  from  grower  to 
packer,  and  the  entire  crop  is  still  in  first 
hands.  The  tentative  raisin  price  below  ha» 
not  been  confirmed  by  any  large  buyers  or 
sellers. 

Raisins,  1920   18%®20c 

Prunes— 40-508.  1919   17®  18c 

do.    60-608   14e 

do.    6070s   12c 

do.    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-90s  10%c 

HONEY. 

It  is  thought  that  the  southern  bee  men 
will  be  ready  to  ship  the  orange  white  honey 
in  about  a  week's  time.  A  price  of  21  cents- 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles  has  been  named,  but  no 
purchases  at  that  price  are  reported. 

Water  White   20 ©21c 

Light  Amber   160  18c 

Amber   14  ®  10c, 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Franclsro,  June  9.  1920. 
CATTLE — There  was  a  better  tone  to  the 
beef  cattle  market  the  past  week  arid  quota- 
tions have  held  steady.  Better  beef  consump- 
tion and  diminishing  supplies  of  Government 
frozen  stock  have  been  factors  in  holding  the 
price  market  level.  Many  beef  growers  have 
confidence  in  the  future  and  are  standing  pat. 
Steers.  No.  1.  1000®1200  lbs.     9  @10%c 

do.     No.  1  1200@1400    8%  ©  0%0 

do    2nd  quality   7     @  9c 

do,    thin   6     @  7c 

Cows  and  heifers,  No.  1    7%®  8c 

do    2nd  quality    6     ®  7c 

do    thin    3    @  4e 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    4     ©  4%c 

do.    f  air    3     @  3  %  c 

do.    thin    3     ©  3%c 

Calves,  lightweight   10  ©11c 

do,    medium    8     @  9e 

do    heavy    7     lb  8c 

SHEEP — There  is  always  a  good  outlet  for 
quality  mutton,  and  there  iB  a  strong  under- 
tone to  the  market  notwithstanding  an  ap- 
parent weakness  in  prices.  There  is  a  slight 
oversupply  of  lambs,  but  a  strong  demand  is 
developing.  Prices  unchanged.  There  seems 
to  be  a  demand  for  good  breeding  stock  of  all 
kinds. 

Lambs,  milk   10  @10%c 

do.    yearling   8%®  9c 

Sheep,    wethers    8     ®  8%c 

do.    ewes    6%©  7c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still  in  plentiful  supply 

and  a  weak  feeling  prevails.     However,  no 

sharp  declines  are  expected,  and  prices  are 

practically  unchanged. 

Western  Meat  Co.: 

Hogs,  hard,  fat.  grain- fed.  100-150  lbs.  14  %c 

do.    150-225   lbs  16  %c 

do,    225-300  lbs  15  "4  c 

do,    300-400  lbs  14  %0 

Moran   ft  Company: 

Hard,  grain-fed,  top-packer,  100-160  lbs.  14 tic 

do,    150-226  lbs  16  %c 

do.    226-300  lbs.  14  %c 

do.    300-400  lbs  14c 

do.      75-100  lbs  13  %c 


Los  Angeles,  June  8.  1920.  ,  fj 
CATT  T.F — A  dull  and  lower  market  was  1 
had  the  past  week  fur  all  offerings  and  price*  9 
arc  50c  lower  all  round.  Only  grassers  arajfl 
now  beirc  offen  d  and  the  finality  none  too  ffl 
good.  Ki!ler«  are  having  more  offered  them  Jj 
than  they  ean  use.  and  as  the  lieef  market  4J 
ib  dull  they  are  disposed  to  bear  down  OU'S 
prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1O0O®  1100  lbs  58.50 fl  10  50  ; 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  58.00  «i    8.50  ! 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.O0©  7.50 

Canners   54  50*1  5.00  ft 

lions — Offerings     only     fair.     just  about 
enough  for  the  fresh  meat  trade,  hence  prices  ~\ 
the  past  week  ruled  steady  and  what  offerings  • 
there  were  sold  without  much  trouble,  and  this  j 
in  the  face  ef  weaker  markets  East.  ■ 
Heavy  averag'g,  27..  r„  :i:,o  P.-.  SI '.'.00ft  12.50  . 
Heavy  averag'g,  24.'.V.i  275  lb-.  SI  i  OOfi.  14.50  ■ 
Light   $15  00  <a 16.00  | 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  steady  market  and  fair  demand 
was  had  the  past  week,  both  for  lambs  and  I 
muttons,   the  recent  decline  encouraging  the 
consumption  of  both  mutton  and  lamb.  Bf/^H 
ceipts  the  past  week,  while  fairly  good,  were  I 
sold  without  much  trouble  at  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime   -.villi"  r<  S0O0«i   8.00  . 

 -"1  To  '.i    7  00 

 S1-  .'  >"  '■•'  0.00 

i  -   sr.'. oo  .<  1 3.00 

Spring  lambs  $12.00©  13  00 

Portland.  Ore.,  June  R.  1920.  J 
CATTLE  —  Weak:  rec  ipt-.  "s  Price 
changes:  Choice  cows  and  h.ifers.  J050O' 
10.25;  good  to  ehoi'i'.  5H.5ii'.i  «i.5(i;  medium 
to  good.  $7.50©8.50;  fair  to  medium.  56  50 
'"  7  50;  canners.  $4©5.50;  medium  ligneK 
calves.  ss'.i  11.    Others  unchanged. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts.  207;  prices  UO-S£ 
changed. 

SHEEP — Weak;    receipts,   415;    prices  un- 
changed. 
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Lor  Angeles,  June  8,  1020. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts the  past  week.  The  arrivals  for  the 
eight  days,  including  Monday's,  May  31,  which 
was  a  holiday,  reached  458,700  lbs.  With 
such  offerings  the  market  was  weak  but  with 
a  good  consumptive  demand  prices  were  held 
unchanged,  extras  being  held  at  54c  through- 
out the  week. 

California  extra  creamery,  lb  54c 

do,    prime  first,  lb  52c 

do,    first,  lb  51c 

EGGS. 

There  is  little  new  to  note  in  this  mar- 
ket from  a  week  ago.  The  consumptive  de- 
mand holds  up  very  well,  and  what  was  not 
wanted  by  distributors  to  the  home  trade 
was  put  into  cold  storage.  While  the  re- 
ceipts by  railroad — 2420  cases— were  a  little 
larger  than  the^week  before,  they  included 
those  for  May  31,  which  was  a  holiday,  and 
were  reported  with  Tuesday's,  making  eight 
days.  Extras  sold  up  lc  during  the  week, 
but  case  count  and  pullets  finished  our  review 
week  the  same  as  a  week  ago.   We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  43c 

do.    case  count  41c 

do,    pullets   38c 

POULTRY. 

The  past  week  was  another  dull  one  in  this 
market.  Prices  show  no  quotable  change, 
•though  the  tone  of  the  market  was  weak. 
There  was  a  rush  of  broilers  in  more  than 
needed  for  tho  current  wants  of  the  trade. 
There  was  also  a  good  many  friers  in  but 
they  sold  fairly  at  last  week's  decline.  Good 
heavy  hens  in  very  g~ood  demand,  but  light 
hens  very  dull  under  heavy  offerings.  Ducks 
coming  in  quite  freely  and  dull  and  weak. 
Broilers,  1  to  1  V4  lbs  25c 

do.    IK  to  1%   lbs  26c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33c 

Hens   21®  28c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up....33o 

Ducks  20  fi  25c 

Turkeys   37  @  44c 

Geese  25c 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  was  well  supplied  the  past  week 
and  with  good  supplies  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  was  weak.  There  are  but  few  price 
changes,  however,  to  note.  Old  potatoes  are 
all  gone.  New  in  good  demand  and  a  little 
highor.  Onions  coming  quite  freely  and  dull 
and  lower.  String  beans  and  peas  steady  and 
selling  fairly.  Summer  squash  offering  more 
E  freely  and  dull  and  lower.  Cucumbers  also 
lower,  but  in  fair  demand  at  the  decline. 
Cabbage  very  dnll.  and  lettuce  slow. 

Potatoes,    Coachrlla   $7.00  ffi  7.50 

Onions,  Silver  Skin.  ..  75c ®  1.00 

do,    Bermuda,  crate   75c®  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75®  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate   40®  60c 

Rhubarb,  per  301b.  box   50®  1.25 

Peas,    lb  4  ®  8  %  c 

Carrots,  doi.  bunches   30®  35c 

Asparagus.  Northern,  lb  5®  12c 

Summer    Squash.     Imperial  Valley. 
4-basket  crate   .  y  75  ®  85c 

do.    local  lug   80®  90c 

String  beans  green,  lb  5®  6c 

do,    wax.    lb  5  ®  6c 

do    Kentucky,  lb.   7®  8c 

Cucumbers,  2%  doz.  box   $1.25®  1.50 

FRUITS. 

Cherries  and  apricots  now  make  up  most 
of  the  offerings  of  deciduous  fruits.  ,  Old 
apples  are  about  all  gone,  so  we  drop  quota- 
tions. Cherries  arr  firmer,  but  apricots  lower 
under  increased  offerings.  Demand,  however, 
fairly  good. 

Cherries.  Black  Tartarians.  lb  17® 20c 

do.    Royal  Ann,  lb  17®  20c 

do.    Bings,  lb  20®  25c 

Apricots,   lb  7  @  10c 

MELONS. 

There  were  more  in  the  past  week.  Canta- 
loupes were  in  very  good  supply  and  lower 
under  increased  offerings,  but  demand  good  at 
the  decline.  Watermelons  also  made  their 
appearance  on  the  market  during  the  week. 
A  number  of  shipments  coming  in  from  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Quality  very  good,  and  de- 
mand also,  considering  the  high  prices  asked. 
We  quote  from  growers. 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crates  .  .  .  .53.00® 3.25 

/    do,    pony  crates  $2.50® 2.75 

r Watermelons,  lb  1  %  @  2c 

BERRIES. 

More  are  coming  in  the  past  week,  and  the 
market  broke  sharply  under  increased  ofter- 
'  not  only  advanced  %  c,  but  there  was  a  fair  de- 
lower,  and  demand  only  fair.  Increased  offer- 
ings of  other  fruit  and  the  high  price  of 
sugar  hurting  the  market. 

Fancy  30-basket  crate   $4.25® 4.50 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  .$4.00®4.25 
Blackberries,  30-basket  crate  .  .  .  .$8.00®  3.75 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  $3. 25®  3.75 

Loganberries,   30-basket  crate    .  .$3.00®  3.25 
BEANS. 

Influenced  by  a  much  lighter  acreage  put 
to  the  new  crop  in  California  and  lighter 

I  stocks,  the  market  showed  more  strength  the 
past  week  than  for  some  time.    Prices  were 

.  not  only  advanced  Vic,  bu  there  was  a  fair  de- 
mand for  limas.  pinks,  and  whites  at  this 

|.  advance.    There  would  also  have  been  some 

[  movement  in  blackeyee,  but  they  were  not  to 

1  be  had.    We  quote  from  growers: 

•  Limas.  per  cwt  $10.00 

_  Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.25® 5.50 

•  Small  white,  per  cwt  $5.25@5.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.50®  7.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  cwt  $6.75 

HAY. 

A  steady  an  1  fair  market  was  had  tho  past 
week.  The  receipts  were  fair  and  there  was 
some  buying,  both  of  alfalfa  and  grain  hay — 

•  just    about    enough    to    hold    prices  steady. 

•  Barley  hay,   ton   $25.00027.00 

Oat  hay,  ton  $30.00®  34.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  ton  $28.00®  30.00 

do.    local,  ton  $25.60® 32.00 

'  Straw   $14.00®  16.00 

I  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Southern  California 
K  quote : 

.  Rabbit  Alfalfa  ton   $38.00 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $.33.00 

tandard  Dairy,  ton   530.00 

Hay,  ton   $28.00 


MARKET  COMMENT. 


Bartlett  Pears  Open  Strong. 

Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  for 
48  pounds  of  Bartlett  pears  delivered 
in  lug  boxes  "on  bank,"  has  been  of- 
fered for  Sacramento  river  Bartlett 
pears,  equivalent  to  $95.70  per  ton. 
This,  of  course,  is  for  the  fruit;  the 
buyer  furnishes  all  material  and  pack- 
ing charges,  and  as  labor  and  material 
used  in  packing  pears  is  advancing 
hourly,  so  to  speak,  by  the  time  a  box 
of  pears  is  fitted  out  for  trans-conti- 
nental migration,  its  ultimate  cost  will 
resemble  real  money.  Oh,  if  the  price- 
fixers  of  20  years  ago  could  "return 
from  the  tongueless  silence  of  the 
dreamless  dust,"  and  learn  of  such 
extravagance,  wouldn't  there  be  "hell- 
a-poppin'  "?  These  figures  would  indi- 
cate $100  cannery  pears.  Whether  the 
$100  high-water  mark  being  paid  for 
cannery  peaches  and  apricots  will  in- 
fluence a  like  price  for  Bartlett  pears 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Prunes  Are  Prunes. 

Who  wouldn't  own  a  prune  orchard 
on  a  bet?  We  have  just  learned  from 
one  of  the  leading  dried-fruit  packers 
that  offerings  are  being  made  on  a 
basis  of  13%  to  14  cents  per  pound  for 
the  coming  season's  crop — some  price; 
considerable  above  opening  price  of 


1919.  If  climatic  conditions  and  red 
spider  will  "hands  off,"  the  prune 
growers  of  California  will  come  into 
their  own  in  great  shape.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  pessimists,  calamity- 
howlers  and  non-co-operative  agi- 
tators to  take  to  the  tall  timber. 
Neither  has  co-operation,  increased 
acreage  and  production  put  the  prune 
growers  on  the  rocks,  as  has  been  so 
often  predicted  by  the  aforesaid  dis- 
contents. 

Sutter  County  to  the  Front. 

Word  reaches  us  that  Sutter  county 
— home  of  the  cling  peach — has  estab- 
lished a  record  on  the  opening  price 
of  cling  peaches  for  cannery  purposes; 
it  being  $110  per  ton,  when  last  sea- 
son the  ruling  price  was  from  $80  to 
$90  per  ton.  Should  the  demand 
strengthen,  as  was  the  case  last  sea- 
son, the  opening  price  may  yet  look 
cheap.  These  prices  may  stimulate 
a  greater  increase  in  acreage  over  this 
season's  planting,  which  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Stabler  has  so  syste- 
matically compiled  in  figures  and  va- 
rieties. 

Raisin  Market  Booming. 

Independent  raisin  dealers  are  quot- 
ing the  coming  crop  of  raisins  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  much 
above  the  opening  price  of  1919.  The 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company 


has  not  named  a  price  as  yet-  Re- 
ports are  that  there  will  be  an  ex- 
ceptional yield  the  present  season,  and 
as  the  crop  is  far  enough  along  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  ton- 
nage, the  price  that  is  now  being  of- 
fered is  on  a  legitimate  basis  and  not 
a  gamble,  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  market 
going  higher. 
Berry  Receipts  Light. 

The  first  strawberry  crop  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past,  less  than  500 
chests  arriving  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  daily.  Prices  on  that  account 
have  stiffened  somewhat-  There  are 
no  daily  holdovers,  as  the  canners 
take  all  surplus;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  cut  in  at  times  on  the  supply  in- 
tended for  the  retail  trade. 

Cherries  Score  at  Baltimore. 

First  car  of  California  cherries  to 
arrive  at  Baltimore  sold  at  a  record 
price  of  $2.25  to  $5.50  per  box.  This 
is  a  remarkable  sale  for  Baltimore, 
which  is  not  considered  as  an  excep- 
tionally good  cherry  market,  while  on 
apricots  it  takes  its  place  among  the 
markets  of  the  country. 
Top  Price  for  Malaga  Grapes. 

Offers  of  $80  per  ton  are  being 
made  for  green  Malaga  grapes  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Last  season  $55 
was  the  ruling  price 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

OF  N  EW  VORK 

FISK  TIRES 


TIRE  SUNDRIES 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Time  to  Re  tire? 
<  Buy  Fiak) 


flCASE  ADDRCSS  RtPLV  *ATT£  NTlOH  OF 


TO  THE  CAR  OWN  EH: 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  an  unusual 
tire  that  may  be  of  special  interest  to  you? 

There  are  some  who  do  not  want  a 
tire  of  the  standard  grade  and  who  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  cost  of  a  Cord  -  something  between 
the  two.     For  those  we  have  a  truly  distinctive 
tire  in  the  Fisk  Red-Top. 

This  tire  is  generously  oversized,  has 
an  extra  ply  of  fabric  with  an  extra  heavy  tread, 
all  of  which  gives  exceptional  strength  and 
endurance.     Its  attractive  color  gives  it  a  dis- 
tinction which  the  discriminating  buyer  likes. 


The  use  of  this  tire  when  an  overload 
exists  will  prove  its  economy.     It  is  made  in  the 
popular  sizes  only,  up  to  and  including  4^-". 
is  the  best  fabric  tire  made  and  its  slightly 
added  cost  over  the  standard  fabric  tire  will 
money  well  spent. 


It 
be 


Tell  yourv  dealer  you  want  to  buy  a 
Red-Top  if  you  do  not  want  t o  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  Cord.     All  dealers  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you  and  our  chain  of  140  distributing  houses 
assures  you  of  fresh  stock  from  your  dealer. 

Very  truly  yours. 


EHB:M 


y  +~ 

Vice  President  &  Gen'l.  Manager 


Please  send  me,  without  charge,  the  set  of  art  blot- 
ters illustrating  golf,  polo,  hunting,  boating  and  one 
of  your  Time  to  Re-tire  boy. 


I  own  a  (give  name)- 


-car. 


Signed . 


Address 


|EHOLD  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  FORK  (antithesis  of  the  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  of  Millet  or  of  Markham! )— Has  this  farmer  consciously  assumed  a 
military  erectness  because  he  knows  the  eye  of  the  camera  is  upon  him?  Or  has  he  grounded  his  weapon  and  taken  his  stand  in  case  it  may 
be  necessary  to  turn  the  critters  if  they  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  turn  from  the  farm  road  to  invade  the  wonderfully  fine  standing  grain? 
Or  does  he  simply  stand  erect,  with  eyes  to  the  right,  to  contemplate  the  splendid,  broad-backed  kine  and  the  beautiful,  productive  fields,  which 
are  a  part  of  his  reward  for  good,  honest  work  and  for  his  wealth-making  thrift?  We  know  not:  let  the  reader  judge!  And  yet  we  are  quite  sure 
that  all  the  impulses  toward  attitude  which  we  have  suggested  are  not  only  pardonable  but  justified.  It  is  fitting  for  a  man  who  has  earned  the  right  to 
live  on  a  farm  with  such  signs  of  productivity,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  herd  or  the  growth  of  the  plants,  whether  he  be  now  the  owner  *or  the  loyal 
employe,  who  will  earn  ownership  later,  should  stand  proudly  upright  and  frankly  expectant.  It  is  also  fitting  that  he  should  stand  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
fending such  ownership  of  a  farm  against  instrusion — whether  it  be  by  beasts  of  the. field  or  by  men  who  who  menace  ownership  and  all  the  incentive  to 
upright  living  which  it  engenders,  by  economic  greed  or  fallacy.  Whether  a  man  consciously  feels  these  things,  or  whether  they  simply  impel  and  actuate 
him  unconsciously  because  they  were  born  in  him  from  an  ancestry  of  honorable,  upright  and  resolute  rural  people  who  have  made  this  country  great,  it 
matters  not  to  us  or  you.   Such  upstanding  men  on  such  splendid  farms,  as  the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse  of,  embody  the  hope  of  America  and  of  the  world! 
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Yolo  county  is  organizing  to  fight 
grain  fires  this  season. 

Every  machine  now  placed  on  a 
farm  means  a  saving  of  hand  labor. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
bought  14,000  tons  of  Argentine  sugar, 
sugar. 

For  the  first  time  mustard  is  being 
grown  extensively  in  Shasta  county 
this  season. 

The  total  United  States  sweet  po- 
tato acreage  the  last  three  years  has 
ranged  from  774,000  to  922,000. 

Harvest  wages  in  Kansas  are  70 
cents  per  hour.  Last  year  they  started 
at  50  cents  and  rose  to  60  cents. 

Wheat  prices  have  recently  been 
boosted  in  the  East  by  scarcity  at 
mills  and  central  markets  due  to  lack 
of  transportation. 

The  Napa  Milling  and  Warehouse 
Company  has  applied  for  authority  to 
increase  its  storage  rates  on  grain  in 
sacks  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Some  benefit  resulted  to  crops  from 
the  rain  visitation  this  week,  though 
the  berry  and  cut  alfalfa  output  is  be- 
lieved to  have  suffered  some  damage. 

Imports  to  San  Francisco  during 
May  included  149,689  packages  of  rice 
and  12,548  bags  of  beans  to  compete 
with  the  crops  grown  in  this  -State. 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  in  Yuba 
and  Sutter  counties  are  paying  $4  a 
day  and  board  for  nine  hours'  work 
in  haying;  $3.50  a  day  and  board  in 
the  hop  'fields. 

Argentine  canary  seed  is  practi- 
cally the  only  kind  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket here  now,  the  Sicilian  and  Turk- 
ish varieties  having  been  crowded  out 
by  the  war. 

W.  S.  Wilkinson  of  the  Agronomy 
Division  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  states  that  experiments  are  un- 
der way  testing  cotton  growing  at 
points  between  Davis  and  Shasta. 

Thirty  dollars  a  ton  was  offered 
at  Santa  Rosa  the  past  week  for  new 
hay,  and  the  indications  are  that  hay 
will  advance  to  the  largest  price  paid 
in  years,  owing  to  widespread  short- 
age. 

Farm  Advisor  E.  O.  Amundsen  this 
week  called  the  attention  of  Placer 
county  growers  to  the  fact  that  the 
cloudy  weather  which  has  prevailed 
in  that  district  is  favorable  to  pear 
blight  and  mildew. 

Watermelons  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict are  in  good,  healthy  condition, 
making  a  very  satisfactory  tonnage 
and  giving  promise  of  a  big  tonnage 
per  acre.  Shipment  last  year  ran  to 
800  cars. 

Congressmen  recently  inspected  the 
proposed  San  Carlos  dam  site  on  the 
Gila  river  in  Arizona  and  grew  enthu- 
siastic over  the  ideal  conditions  found. 
A  dam  the  same  height  as  the  Roose- 
velt dam  would  impound  more  water. 

The  water  level  in  the  California 
rivers  will  reach  the  lowest  mark  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  this  summer,  ac- 
cording to  a  prediction  by  H.  D.  Mc- 
Glashin,  engineer  of  the  water  re- 
sources division  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  | 

Two  new  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  40.000  class  among  California 
cities.  They  are  Fresno  with  a  popu- 
lation of  44,616  and  Stockton  with 
40,296.  In  the  last  ten  years  Fresno 
has  increased  by  19,724  and  Stockton 
by  17,043. 

Grasshoppers  are  becoming  most  se- 
rious in  Sutter  county.  A  report  came 
to  Horticultural  Commissioner  Stabler 
some  time  ago  that  the  hoppers  had 
made  an  appearance  along  the  edges 
of  the  Sutter  Basin  and  were  endan- 
gering the  crops. 

Farmers  of  Gridley  will  support  the 
annual  Orange  and  Olive  Exposition 
next  November,  and  are  making  plans 
for  an  attractive  exhibit  among  the 
agriculture  displays.  This  informa- 
tion is  received  from  L.  C.  Taylor, 
Secretary  of  the  Gridley  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


The  United  State's  attorney-general 
is  getting  some  publicity  due  to  the  re- 
ported purchase  of  14,000  tons  of 
sugar  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  Argentina.  Every  little  bit 
helps.  The  United  States  consumes 
over  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year. 

The  Iron  Canyon  Project  Associa- 
tion', through  W.  A.  Beard,  has  filed 
with  the  State  Water  Commission  ap- 
plications for  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  west  side  tributaries 
for  irrigation  of  total  of  800,000  acres. 
This  includes  several  projects  already 
using  water. 

Experiments  in  Stanislaus  county 
with  a  dry  nicotine  spray  for  use  on 
cantaloupe  and  watermelon  vines  is 
being  conducted  by  the  county  agri- 
cultural extension  service  with  good 
results.  The  thrips,  leaf-hoppers  and 
aphis  which  infest  the  melon  plants 
are  easily  and  quickly  killed  by  this 
method. 

Governor  William  D.  Stephens 
signed  a  contract  this  week  for  the 
purchase  of  300  acre  s  of  land  just 
outside  of  Riverside  for  the  first 
branch  farm  school  of  the  University 
of  California  Farm  School  at  Davis. 
An  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  buy  the 
land  was  voted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  for  this  purpose  a  year 
ago. 

In  relation  to  import  and  export 
trade,  San  Francisco  is  now  the  lead- 
ing rice  center  of  the  United  States, 
with  New  York  and  New  Orleans  next 
in  order.  The  1920  California  crop  is 
estimated  at  170,000  tons.  The  rice 
acreage  this  year  is  150,000  acres. 
Growers  had  expected  to  increase  to 
200,000  acres,  but  were  prevented  by 
water  shortage. 

Harvesting  of  Yolo  county's  grain 
is  on.  Despite  the  heavy  north  winds 
and  excessively  hot  and  dry  weather, 
the  crop  in  some  sections  will  be  al- 
most up  to  expectations.  The  result 
of  the  unfavorable  weather  was 
freaky.  The  grain  was  so  cooked  in 
some  sections  that  the  growers  did 
not  even  engage  harvesters,  while  in 
fields  almost  adjacent  good  crops  are 
being  threshed. 

At  the  Willows  meeting  representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  the  Sacramento  valley  author- 
ized William  Durbrow,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Northern  California 
Irrigation  Districts,  to  name  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  meet  with 
a  similar  committee  from  the  Delta 
Land  Owners'  Association  to  reach 
some  agreement  as  to  water  rights 
which  will  avert  a  long  and  bitterly 
contested  fight  in  the  courts. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Fig  growers  around  Clovis  report  a 
shortage  of  fig  wasps  this  season. 

Walnuts  this  year  are  only  80  per 
cent  normal,  compared  to  105  last  year 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  88. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  walnut 
plant  to  be  erected  in  Santa  Clara  will 
handle  about  450  tons  of  nuts. 

W.  P.  Flint  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Ex- 
tension Bureau  says  that  the  peach- 
borer  is  the  greatest  single  enemy  of 
the  peach  in  the  State,-  and  that  it 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen will  be  held  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  from  June  29  to  July  2,  inclu- 
sive. 

Wylie  M.  Giffen,  president  of  the 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  who  with 
his  family  left  for  the  East  recently, 
expects  to  be  back  in  Fresno  by  Aug- 
ust 1. 

The  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
the  chestnut  bark  disease  by  the  im- 
portation of  Eastern  nursery  stock  to 
California  has  been  emphasized  by 
horticultural  commissioners. 

A  request  has  been  received,  it  is 
said,  at  Fresno  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  locate  seventy-five  cars 
of  wine  grapes  and  other  similar  re- 
quests have  been  received  lately. 

The  growth  of  the  California  Avo- 
cado Association  now  requires  a  per- 


manent secretary,  who  is  Miss  Agnes 
McNally,  with  headquarters  at  Alta- 
dena.    The  membership  stands  at  334. 

During  five  years  the  total  State 
production  of  dried  peaches  has  in- 
creased but  two  tons,  but  during  the 
four  years  the  association  price  of 
peaches  climbed  from  6V4,  to  15  cents- 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  dis- 
trict, there  are  1600  acres  in,  water- 
melons this  season.  This  is  little 
more  than  half  the  acreage  put  out 
last  year. 

The  green  fruit  season  has  opened 
at  Fresno  with  the  packing  of  apri- 
cots. One  shipping  firm  has  packed 
50  cars  to  date.  The  fruit  is  bringing 
from  $80  to  $90  per  ton  delivered  at 
packing-house. 

The  California  Peach  Growers  did  a 
gross  business  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  ending  of  more  than  $9,000,000  on 
a  total  operating  cost  of  18.69  per  cent 
of  its  volume  of  business,  according  to 
General  Manager  J.  F.  Niswander. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
normal  pack  of  California  fruit  will 
be  made  this  year,  according  to  the  F. 
E.  Booth  Company.  The  high  price  of 
sugar  and  shortage  of  cans  are  given 
as  reasons  for  the  low  pack, 
cannot  be  destroyed  with  sprays  or 
washes.  The  only  successful  method 
found  of  combating  the  pest  is  by  go- 
ing over  the  trees  spring  and  fall  and 
removing  the  young  worms  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  a  piece  of  flexible 
wire. 

Almonds  are  a  very  spotted  crop, 
conditions  in  the  different  counties 
ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  a  full 
crop.  For  this  State  60  per  cent  of  a 
normal  is  indicated,  compared  to  75 
one  year  ago  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  72. 

H.  S.  Bosford,  near  Vacaville,  says 
that  were  it  not  for  the  women 
workers,  Mexican  labor  would  now  be 
demanding  $8  per  day.  The  women 
are  now  receiving  $3.77  cents  a  day, 
but  will  get  more  soon  because  of 
their  efficient  work. 

Prohibition  has  not  lessened  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  demands  for 
wine  grapes  from  Fresno  district,  ac- 
cording to  officials  at  the  Fresno 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  grapes  are  in- 
tended was  not  stated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Califor- 
nia Peach  Association  management 
the  past  year  has  been  noteworthy  in 
the  development  of  the  blue  ribbon 
peach  package.  During  the  year  62 
per  cent  of  the  peaches  were  peeled 
and  42  per  cent  were  sold  in  packages. 

Orange  prospects  of  the  State  are 
good  at  the  present  time,  being  94  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop  compaied  to  99 
last  year  and  a  ten-year  average  of 
92.  Lemons  this  season  are  93  per 
cent  of  a  normal  compared  to  95  one 
year  ago  and  a  ten-year  average  of  90. 

The  office  of  Pest  Control  of  the 
State'  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  a  survey  of  the  principal 
strawberry  districts  of  the  State  with 
the  object  in  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  strawberry  root- 
weevil  exists  at  any  point  in  the  State 
other  than  in  Alameda  county. 

Consensus  of  opinion  among  New 
York  fig  dealers  is  that  foreign  figs 
will  continue  to  be  purchased  in  spite 
of  price  concessions  in  the  California 
pack.  Present  duty  is  2  cents  per 
pound.  Recently  Smyrnas,  originally 
costing  approximately  20  cents  per 
pound,  sold  at  8%  cents  at  auction  in 
New  York. 

When  the  necessary  acreage  and 
subscriptions  have  been  secured  to 
bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  the 
fig  and  peach  interests,  the  California 
Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  will  change  the 
name  of  the  corporation  to  that  of  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers,  and 
the  capitalization  will  be  increased 
from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  it  has 
been  announced. 

All  nurserymen  or  persons  who  sell 
or  handle  nursery  stock  trees  or 
plants  for  propagation  ir>  California 


are  required  to  register  annually  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  registration  fee  of  $100  for  license 
will  be  charged.  The  license  number 
must  be  placed  on  all  shipments  of 
nursery  stock. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation this  weeK  commenced  the 
work  of  securing  signatures  of  6,500 
peach  growers  on  renewal  contracts 
covering  the  next  four  years.  The 
Peach  Association  will  also  take  over 
thei  marketing  of  the  dried  fig  pro- 
duction of  about  10,000  acres,  if  sig- 
natures can  be  secued. 


NEVADA  NOTES. 


A  new  reclamation  project  has  been 
planned  in  the  Fernley  district.  Ap- 
proximately 40,000  acres  will  come  in 
under  the  project. 

Swarms  of  ladybugs  have  been  re- 
ported on  the  hills  near  the  property 
of  the  Congress  Consolidated  Com- 
pany, near  Mt.  Grant. 

Water  for  irrigation  will  be  plenti- 
ful in  most  of  the  sections  of  the 
State,  except  in  the  Lovelock  coun- 
try, where  there  will  be  but  one  al- 
falfa crop  and  a  very  light  grain  crop. 

Cotton  planted  as  an  experiment 
near  Las  Vegas. shows  that  the  crop 
can  be  successfully  grown.  Over  six 
thousand  acre  will  be  planted  to  long 
staple  cotton  in  the  Las  Vegas  sec- 
tion next  season. 

.  According  to  estimates  recently 
made  the  Newlands  Project,  new  Fal- 
lon will  produce  a  100  per  cent  crop 
of  hay  this  season,  which  at  present 
prices  should  bring  over  $2,000,000  to 
the  farmers  on  the  project  this  year. 

Many  stockmen  in  the  State  are  cut- 
ting down  their  acreage  in  wild  hay, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor.  Many 
cattle  are  now  being  grown  and  fat- 
tened on  the  meadows  that  were  for- 
merly reserved  for  wild  hay  produc- 
tion. 

A  fairly  heavy  frost  was  experi- 
enced throughout  the  higher  valleys  of 
the  State  during  the  first  week  of 
June.  Considerable  'damage  to  the 
fruit  and  early  vegetable  crops  is  re- 
ported. Alfalfa  in  some  sections  also 
showed  the  results  of  the  frost 

The  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Carson  City 
reports  active  interest  in  land  filings 
under  the  Pittman  Land  Bill.  Most 
of  the  filing  are  made  where  there  is 
a  possibility  for  water  development, 
although  lands  for  grazing  and  oil  are 
receiving  considerable  attention. 

The  Nevada  Round-up  will  be  held 
in  Reno  from  July  2  to  5th.  Many 
famous  men  will  perform,  including 
John  Baker,  Col.  Kit  Carson,  and 
Capt.  Donnelly.  Many  local  cow  men 
and  cow  girls  have  already  arrived  in 
Reno,  making  the  city  appear  much 
the  same  as  in  the  pioneer  days. 

J.  L.  McGinnis,  County  Agricultural 
Agent  for  the  Newland  Project,  has 
issued  a  call  for  all  cantaloupe  grow- 
ers on  the  project  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  association.  He 
reports  an  increased  acreage  for  this 
year  and  that  the  prospects  are  excel- 
lent for  a  bumper  crop. 

Contracts  are  being  made  for  hay 
at'  from  $18.00  to  $20.00  per  tori.  Wool 
prices  are  still  low  and  many  growers 
are  holding  for  higher  prices.  The 
Co-operative  Warehouse  at  Minden 
has  over  800,000  lbs.  stored  at  the 
present  time,  with  indications  for  an 
increase  in  the  near  future  to  1,000,- 
000  lbs. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Wilson  and  J.  W.  Wil- 
son, County  Agricultural  Agent  for 
Lyons  county,  have  postponed  their 
trip  to  New  Zealand  for  Corriedale 
sheep  until  later  in  the  season.  Pres- 
ent prices  offered  for  wool,  coupled 
with  no  contracts  made  for  the  lamb 
crop,  has  discouraged  sheep  owners 
from  improving  their  flocks  at  the 
present  time.  The  importation  would 
have  comprised  25  rams  and  the  bal- 
ance ewes.  The  importation  was  to 
have  been  distributed  between  25  new 
owners. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  TALES  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

"THE  TALES  of  the  peopling  of  California's 
*  chief  cities,  as  told  off  last  week  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau,  entails  something  of  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  508,410  souls  of  San  Francisco,  and 
something  of  satisfaction  upon  the  575,480  souls 
of  Los  Angeles.  Viewing  the  matter  impartially, 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  domiciled  and  leading 
in  its  line  of  business  in  both  cities;  also  broadly, 
as  California,  the  proud  mother  of  the  bouncing 
twins,  certainly  does — we  confidently  claim  that 
the  outcome  of  the  last  decade's  development,  as 
measured  by  the  local  population,  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  for  the  cities  themselves  and 
for  the  State  at  large.  It  would  surely  have  been 
worse  for  California  as  a  whole  to  have  one  city 
so  large  as  to  rule  out  rivalry  in  the  attraction  of 
population  and  in  urban  opportunities.  It  is  ines- 
timably better  to  have  rivalry  and  competition  so 
close  that  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  altera- 
tions in  leadership."  Therefore,  from  the  bottom  of 
a  heart  overflowing  with  California  joy  and  patriotic 
pride,  we  write:  Hail,  Los  Angeles — Metropolis  of 
California! 

DISTANCE  LENDS  ENCHANTMENT. 

It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  gift  of  a  geographical 
Providence  that  California's  two  metropolises  of  the 
present  day  should  be  so  far  apart.  The  distance 
is  too  great  to  permit  petty  rivalries  to  bridge  it. 
Each  can  look  upon  the  other  with  admiration, 
without  offense  to  mutual  self-consciousneSs  of  su- 
periority— which  neither  should  ever  lose,  if  both  are 
to  do  their  best  for  the  State.  San  Francisco  can 
say  with  genuine  affection:  "I  am  so  sorry  that  my 
beautiful  sister  at  the  south  must  use  her  fan  and 
powder-puff  so  assiduously!"  and  Los  Angeles  can 
honestly  exclaim :  "I  am  so  glad  my  busy  brother  at 
the  north  has  a  new  overcoat  for  his  midsummer 
wind  and  fog."  And  the  busy  brother  can  boil  and 
the  beautiful  sister  can  shiver,  as  they  visit  each 
other  in  their  respective  homes,  and  each  thank  the 
Lord  that  each  is  not  situated  and  environed  as  the 
other  delights  to  be.  Manifestly,  if  they  were  too 
near  together  and  too  much  alike  in  their  sur- 
roundings, their  mutual  attitudes  might  be  more 
like  those  unfortunately  proverbial  in  households — 
too  closely  associated  and  knowing  each  other  not 
wisely  but  too  well. 

But  this  ie,  of  course,  not  the  important  benefi- 
cence of  widely  separated  metropolises  in  the  case  of 
a  State  like  California,  which  is  too  great  to  have 
all  its  interests  concentric.  The  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  State  and  the  geographical  stretch  of 
it  clearly  indicate  that  its  development  should  be 
traced  from  two  foci  and  not  from  a  center — for  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State  has  touch  upon 
neither  ocean,  nor  navigable  river,  nor  mountain- 
opening,  nor  other  feature  which  compels  traders 
and  tourists  to  tarry,  unless  they  wish  to  roll  in 
an  ocean  of  alfalfa  or  to  replete  themselves  with 
incomparable  grapes  and  peaches.  Therefore,  Cal- 
ifornia's metropolises  must  be,  not  where  these  de- 


lightful things  are,  but  near  to  all  of  them — distant 
from  each  other  and  yet  both  near  to  the  greatest 
production   and  other  industrial   activity  of  the 

State. 

SO  FAR  AND  STILL  IN  CALIFORNIA! 

Roundly  speaking,  there  are  five  hundred  miles 
by  travel  lines  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  yet  each  has  distance  enough  from  the 
ends  of  the  State  to  swing  its  focal  string  within 
its  elliptical  outline.  Roughly  speaking  also,  by 
her  two  metropolises,  California  has  projected  her 
future  along  the  lines  of  historic  development  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  for,  not  too  far  ahead,  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  the  analogue  of  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles of  Philadelphia,  San  Diego  of  Baltimore — 
with  the  California  Boston  at  Eureka  upon  our 
upper  coast.  California  includes  productive  area 
which  extends  beyond  that  included  in  the  States 
to  which  all  these  cities  serve  metropolitan  pur- 
poses, and  has  tributary  interior  areas  which  sur- 
pass them  all  in  potentiality.  It  is  in  anticipation 
of  the  realization  of  such  potentiality  that  Cali- 
fornia has  her  metropolitan  cities  fortunately 
placed  at  greater  distances  apart  than  any  of  the 
great  Eastern  cities  we  have  named,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  in  coming  time  California 
will  reach  a  population  beyond  the  present  aggre- 
gate of  the  States  which  reach  the  world  through 
all  of  them.  There  can  therefore  be  no  narrow 
rivalry  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
except  perhaps  during  their  youthful  periods.  When 
each  of  them  is  married  to  its  own  choice  of  social 
beauty  and  of  industrial  virility,  each  will"  have 
family  cares  and  responsibilities  so  great  that  there 
can  be  no*  thought  of  jealousy  or  envy,  but  both 
will  look  backward  with  joy  and  pride  to  their  joint 
birthrights  in  the  household  of  California.  Thus 
it  is  with  children  who  have  grown  to  effective  ma- 
turity— and  thus  we  believe  it  will  be  with  cities 
which  are  the  children  of  the  commonwealth! 
But,  of  course,  no  reader  should  understand  us  as 
predicting  that  streams  of  syrupy  sentiment  will 
ever  interflow  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  mountain  grades  and  their  tunnels 
would  turn  them  back  even  if  the  dry  distance  did 
not  drink  them  up.  There  will  always  be  rivalry 
and  written  and  spoken  words  relative  thereto 
whieh  serve  to  maintain  self-respect  and  prolong 
the  joys  of  living — such,  for  instance,  as  the  feeling 
and  speaking  between  Boston,  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia; each  being  to  the/others,  and  vice-versi- 
cally,  a  sheol  of  a  place.  Of  course,  we  shall  not 
sacrifice  such  metropolitan  delight;  it  would  make 
our  own  lives  too  dull  and  would  be  poor  policy 
withal,  because  it  would  lessen  our  attractiveness 
to  tourists,  whom  we  all  worship,  for  one  of  the 
chief  of  tourists'  delights  is  to  hear  rival  cities 
compliment  each  other. 

ATTITUDES  OF  SUBURBS. 

It  should  be  explained  to  distant  readers,  not  as 
a  matter  of  prime  importance,  but  merely  as  ol 
gossipy  interest,  that  Los  Angeles  becomes  the 
metropolis  of  California  because  she  takes  her 
suburban  offspring  to  her  bosom  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  hang  on  by  her  apron-strings,  as  San 
Francisco  does.  That  may  be,  in  the  case  of  Los 
Angeles,  an  indication  of  the  amplitude  and  warmth 
of  her  pectoral  endowment,  or,  in  the  case  of  Sam 
Francisco,  it  may  be  due  to  the  cussedness  of  her 
offspring.  We  do  not  presume  to  solve  such  a  prob- 
lem as  that.  There  is  also  a  geographical  difference 
which  may  be  more  easily  analyzed.  Los  Angeles 
is  surrounded  by  land,  and  as  one  part  of  it  differs 
naught  from  others,  except  in  its  production  of 
bungalows  or  villas,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  her  from  municipally  farming  the 
whole  country,  for  these  crops,  all  the  way  from 
St.  Peter's  bathing  beach  northward  to  Tejon  and 
eastward  to  San  Gorgonio.  So  long  as  Mr.  Ford  re- 
bates enough  to  his  patrons  to  pay  for  the  gasoline, 
there  seems  no  solid  reason  why  the  remotest  tin 
mine  should  not  join  in  producing  the  characteristic 
metropolitan  music  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  not  so  with 
San  Francisco,  for  nature  has  so  hedged  her  about 
that  you  cannot  rup  a  car,  either  by  hand  or  trolley, 
in  any  direction  for  half  an  hour  without  plunging 
into  salt  water  fit  to  float  a  superdreadnaught. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  broadening  his  phylac- 
teries, St.  Francis  made  a  mighty  poor  location 


when  he  began  to  decorate  the  forehead  of  the  pen- 
insula. For,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when 
San  Franciscp  began  to  have  suburbs  across  the 
water  in  all  directions,  save  one,  they  immediately 
considered  themselves,  not  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  but  assumed  the  attitude  of  over- 
sea possessions  generally,  and  have  been  at  con- 
flict with  the  metropolis  ever  since,  until  now  they 
are  actually  enacting  an  Irish  drama  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay — with  this  exception,  viz.:  that  the  last 
act  came  first — that  is,  they  got  out  of  the  overlord- 
ship  of-  the  parent  city  by  never  getting  into  it 
But  this  settled  nothing  for  they  still  disagree  in  all 
sentiments  save  one,  and  that  is  independence  of 
San  Francisco,  and  they  have  engendered  a  new 
axiom,  to  wit:  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  one  of  the 
"east-bay  cities"  can  no  more  lead  another  in 
policy  on  any  public  matter  than  Sir  Edward 
Carson  could  be  king  of  Cork.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  San  Francisco  loses  metropolitanship 
because  she  has  within  her  own  •  incorporate  limits 
508,410  people  while  Los  Angeles  has  within  her 
limits  575,480  people,  which  justifies  her  claim  to 
be  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  California,  while 
across  about  four  miles  of  deep  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing suburbs  of  San  Francisco:  Oakland,  213,432; 
Berkeley,  55,886;  Alameda,  28,866— a  total  of  298,- 
124,  which  live  largely  with  and  upon  the  bay-girt 
city,  and  are  involved  in  all  her  municipal  activities, 
except  in  politics.  And  possibly  therein  lies  the 
source  of  the  whole  trouble  historically,  for  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  of  the  present  independence  of 
the  suburbs  can  be  traced  back  to  the  desire  of  the 
political  bosses  of  half  a,  century  ago  to  disfran- 
chise the  most  interested  and  influential  San  Fran- 
ciscans, who,  as  soon  as  they  spread  their  blankets 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  were  excluded  from 
participation  in  metropolitan  politics — thus  making 
their  manipulation  easier.  We  do  not  remember 
that  there  has  been  during  the  forty-five  years  of 
our  residence  in  the  district,  a  formal  effort  to  bring 
the  related  parts  of  the  city  together,  for  the  sub- 
urbs feared  overlordship  as  much  as  the  city  itself 
feared  interference.  And  thus,  perhaps,  it  comes 
about  that  San  Francisco  cares  not  at  present  for 
the  inclusion  of  her  suburbs;  and  the  suburbs,  sep- 
arated from  the  city  by  nothing  but  water  and 
joined  to' each  other  by  nothing  but  land,  are  osten- 
sibly striving  to  create  a  greater  city  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  perhaps  hope  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  suburb  of  it. 

THE  COMING  GREATER  CITY. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  mutual  exclusive- 
ness  and  rivalry  which  prevails  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay.  The  Los  Angeles  way  of  including  everything 
that  "jines"  and  making  a  great  city  by  addition 
and  not  by  division  is  the  better  way,  and  it  is  not 
right  to  belittle  the  spirit-  or  discount  the  way  in 
which  it  works.  San  Francisco  and  suburbs  would 
do  much  better  to  take  a  broader  view  and  en- 
deavor to  turn  their  wonderful  natural  endowment 
'of  situation  and  connections  to  the  account  which 
they  should  suggest  to  energetic  and  broad-minded 
people.  One  cannot  imagine  that  the  endowment 
will  always  lack  such  men.  Why  should  San  Fran- 
cisco take  second  place  in  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia cities  while  her  prestige,  her  commercial  and 
financial  institutions  and  transactions,  and  evenflhe 
actual  number  of  human  beings  who  participate  in 
her  daily  affairs,  are  all  those  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  State?  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  viz.:  the 
lack  of  an  ideal,  the  absence  of  energy,  the  domina- 
tion of  rivalries  in  politics  and  property  interests. 
The  old  city  is  asleep;  the  new  cities  are  too  busy 
with  their  fractions  t(T  see  that  their  greatness 
must  come  from  the  greatness  of  the  whole.  Four- 
teen years  ago  last  month,  when  San  Francisco  lay 
in  her  ashes,  we  had  a  dream  which  was  duly  re- 
corded in  these  columns,  on  May  12,  1906,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  temporary  disablement  of  San  Francisco 
will,  in  a  way,  promote  the  more  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  Its  district  and  prepare  for  the  greater  ( 
San  Francisco  of  the  future.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  suitability  of  the  east  shore  of  the  bay  for  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  as  well  as  for  residence, 
and  the  east  waters  of  the  bay  for  deep-sea  traffic. 
Such  development  will  draw  the  east  line  of  the  bay 
westward,  so  that  only  a  deep  channel  shall  sep- 
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arate  it  from  Yerba  Buena  Island,  as  is  now  the 
case  between  that  island  and  San  Francisco.  The 
island  will  also  lengthen  its  shore  line  by  grading 
down  to  more  accessible  eminences  and  this  will 
again  narrow  the  jvater  distances-  This  will  prob- 
ably occur  even  if  the  island  remains  in  use  for 
national  purposes  and  its  beautification  will  con- 
stitute it  the  pivotal  park  around  which  the  activ- 
ities of  the  coming  great  city  of  the  bay  will  take 
their  courses  and  above  which  the  colors  of  the  na- 
tion will  bid  hail  and  farewell  to  the  shipping  of 
the  Pacific  as  it  passes  to  and  fro  and  from  the 
great  Western  gateway  of  the  republic.  The  dis- 
aster to  San  Francisco  will  tend  to  broaden  the  con- 
ception of  the  destiny  of  its  whole  environment 
though  none  of  this  generation  can  live  to  see  its 
full  realization.  Manifestly  the  higher  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay  will  be  well  occupied  with 
residences  of  the  better  class  and  with  institutions 
for  all  lines  of  art  and  education,  while  the  plain 
below,  broadened  by  immense  reclamations  from 
lands  now  under  shallow  water,  will  afford  ample 
space  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  city  of  the  country.  Closer 
connection  of  territory  in  various  ways  and  unifi- 
cation of  spirit  by  recognition  of  mutual  interests 
and  ambitions,  will,  we  believe,  result  from  the  cur- 
rent disaster  and  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco 
that  was  will  prove  the  birth  throe  of  San  Francisco 
that  is  to  be." 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  and  the  physical  foundations  for  it  are 
already  being  realized — much  sooner  and  more 
broadly  than  we  then  dared  to  hope.  It  was  hard 
to  write  such  a  forecast  when  the  city  was  a  great 
waste  of  rubbish,  and  while  even  the  broadest 
streets  were  practically  impassable — stretches  of 
twisted  steel  and  fallen  buildings.  San  Francisco 
had  the  spirit  to  rebuild,  and  is  now  far  in  advance 
of  her  old  attainment  in  building,  in  business  and 
in  population  also.  In  1900  her  population  was 
242,782;  in  1910,  four  years  after  the  fire,  it  was 
416,912;  now  it  is  508,410— a  gain  of  nearly  22  per 
cent — about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  decade, 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  city.  In  the  last 
decade  Los  Angeles  gained  about  80  per  cent.  San 
Francisco  should  have  done  better  than  one-quarter 
of  that  rate,  and  if  the  east-bay  growth  had  been 
included,  the  actual  truth  would  have  appeared. 
The  drawing  together  of  the  parts  of  the  future 
city  has  also  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  a  decade  "cov- 
ering such  a  war  would  allow,  and  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  industries  and  other  water-front  facil- 
ities is  now  heading  forward  toward  the  ultimate 
attainment  pictured  fourteen  years  ago.  Thus  the 
physical  features  of  the  greater  city  are  advancing, 
and  of  course  they  imply  spirit,  energy  and  confi- 
dence. The  present  trouble  seems  to  be  that  San 
Franciscans  are  not  as  clever  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  continue  the  metropolitans  of  California! 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 


Increased  Production  and  Immigration. 

To  the  Editor:  You  are  in  touch  with  the  labor 
situatibn  in  your  own  field  and  no  doubt  have  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  what  extent  production  would 
be  increased  if  we  had  a  dependable  supply  of  un- 
skilled immigrant  labor  for  our  basic  industries. 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  labor  shortage 
(estimated  between  four  and  five  million  workers) 
would  be  remedied  by  permitting  illiterate  immi- 
grants to  enter  this  country,  provided  that  they  are 
otherwise  up  to  the  present  standard  of  possible 
citizenship?  Do  you  believe  that  a  Federal  Board 
of  Assimilation  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  help 
put  the  immigrant  in  contact  with  the  work  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  to  protect  him  against  fraud  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  learn  our  language,  customs 
and  ideals? — W.  H.  B.,  New  York. 

We  certainly  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  current  prosperity  of  this  country,  if  not  for  the 
ultimate  permanence  of  it,  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  both  men 
and  women  who  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous 
to  do  a  full  day's  work  for  a  reasonable  wage.  The 
present  vain  recourse  to  putting  up  pay  to  meet  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  which  itself  must  go  higher 


every  time  cost  of  production  is  increased,  has  been 
fitly  called  a  "deadly  cycle,"  and  so  it  is — it  is 
simply  chasing  the  devil  around  the  stump.  The 
only  way  to  catch  the  devil  is  to  face  the  other 
way  and  let  him  bump  into  you.  That  is  what  the 
farmers  are  doing  now  in  nearly  all  the  states.  All 
accounts  are  of  lessened  production  because  men 
cannot  be  had  or  will  only  give  half  a  farm 
day's  work  for  two  days'  pay.  California  farmers 
are  probably  able  to  chase  the  devil  longer  than 
the  staple-croppers  of  other  states,  because  they 
are  largely  producing  unique  and  controlled  art- 
icles, which  will  be  last  affected,  for  they  can  be 
sold  longer  at  prices  high  enough  to  cover  increased 
production-cost,  but  when  the  staple-croppers  get 
out  of  breath  and  can  no  longer  chase  the  devil,  but 
stop  and  let  him  bump  into  them,  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  do  now,  staples  will  go  out  of  sight  by 
scarcity  and  wages  will  go  down  by  over-abun- 
dance, since  no  one  in  other  industries  or  enter- 
prises can  afford  to  employ  anybody  except  at  lower 
rates.  When  that  happens  farmers  will  get  help 
and  everything  else  they  need  cheaply  enough  and 
can  produce  more  at  less  cost — and  the  current 
orgy  will  be  over. 

The  only  way  we  can  see  to  escape  such  a  solu- 
tion, which  will  be  fraught  with  much  discomfort 
and  danger,  is  to  increase  the  number  .of  farm  la- 
borers from  outside  sources.  There  are  not  men 
enough  in  the  country  to  do  the  common  work, 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  coming  through 
with  the  increased  production  which  is  required. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  any  adequate  supply  of  labor 
will  be  returned  from  the  cities  to  the  country. 
Some  will  go  back  when  city  wages  become  less,  of 
course,  but  any  such  number  as  the  country  re- 
quires will  only  return  when  starved  to  it,  and  that 
will  be  a  public  calamity.  As  for  the  gathering  of, 
illiterates  in  masses  in  congested  places,  we  prefer 
not  to  discuss  that  question,  because  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  But  for  rural  employment, 
we  are  perfectly  sure  that  there  are  many  things 
more  important  both  to  the  man  and  his  employer 
than  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read.  If  he  comes 
from  a  rural  environment  in  his  home  country,  and 
if  he  comes  to  do  farm  work,  we  do  not  count  him 
"unskilled,"  though  he  might  be  so  classed  by  the 
immigration  authorities.  We  do  need  an  Assimila- 
tion Board,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  will 
recognize  signs  of  farm  skill  and  desire,  and  send 
all  who  manifest  such  qualifications  out  of  the 
reach  of  city  labor  sharks  into  the  country,  where 
they  can  be  wholesomely  coached  for  agricultural 
citizenship  and  other  rewards  of  thrift  and  good 
intent. 

Irregular  Deciduous  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  five  acres  of  3-year-old 
mixed  fruits.  When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
loquats,  as  I  want  to  plant  a  few.  What  is  the 
cause  of  some  kinds  of  apple-trees  leafing  out  so 
late?  I  have  some  that  are  just  getting  leaves  and 
blossoms  now.  I  gave  all  my  trees  dormant  spray 
of  lime  atfd,  sulphur,  and  later  whitewashed  the 
trunks  with  lime  and  sulphur.  Would  that  cause 
them  to  be  so  late?  Some  of  my  peach  trees  are 
also  very  slow  leafing  out.  Some  of  them  have 
peaches  almost  half-grown  with  very  few  leaves. 
Did  I  use  the  dormant  spray  too  strong — about  12 
to  one?  I  also  have  some  peach  trees  which  leafed 
out  well  that  are  shedding  lots  of  their  leaves. — J. 
S.  H.f  Gardena. 

The  spray  you  used  did  not  cause  the  irregular 
behavior  of  the  trees.  That  is  rather  common  in 
your  part  of  the  State,  and  a  contributing  cause  of 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  high  temperature  of  the  late 
autumn,  which  is  apt  to  throw  a  deciduous  tree 
out  of  step  some  way — causing  it  to  be  active  too 
late'  and  to  wake  up  late  or  lose  much  of  its  top 
the  next  season.  Many  varieties  are  thus  affected — 
the  Honey  group  of  peaches  seem  to  behave  better 
than  others-  We  do  not  know  why  the  trees  are 
losing  the  leaves — unless  the  soil  is  too  wet  or  too 
dry  or  too  salt.  Cut  back  all  the  trees  to  points 
where  there  is  good  growth  starting.  You  can 
transplant  loquats  now  if  you  get  them  balled  and 
use  water  to  start  them. 

Far  More  Alkali  than  Figs. 

0 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  fig  orchard  I  have  about 
four  acres  of  alkali  land.  I  planted  this  also  to 
see  how  figs  would  do  on  it.  About  10  per  cent  of 
the  trees  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well,  but  are  very 
slow  in  making  growth.  What  varieties  of  fruit 
will  do  better  on  alkali  than  figs? — J.  C.  S.,  Merced. 


MONEY!   MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Earn  it  In  onr  circulation  department  by  finding  new 
readers  and  renewing  old  ones.  For  this  work  we  need 
just  a  few  more  men  like  we  have — dead-in-earnest  and 
up-and-stepping  every  minute.  This  is  THE  chance  to 
see  your  State;  to  compare  conditions,  crops  and  local- 
ities and  to  choose  where  the  new  home  shall  be.  See 
for  yourself  aU  these  things  you've  heard  about. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Steady  employment 
and  guaranteed  salary.  No  investment  necessary  but  that 
you  have  an  automobile.  Send  us  a  letter  telling  about 
yourself  today  and  learn  our  offer.  You  can't  AFFORD 
to  let  this  pass. 


Grapes  have  in  some  respects  a  better  chance, 
perhaps,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  any  that  will  beat 
figs  but  dates.  Pears  have  quite  a  record  on  alkali, 
but  we  doubt  if  they  have  anything  on  figs  in  re- 
sistance. It  depends,  of  course,  upon  what  kind 
and  how  much  alkali  you  have,  but  we  are  not  in 
love  with  alkali  for  any  fruit.  Probably  the  longer 
you  try  to  grow  fruit  on  those  four  acres  the  fewer 
trees  you  will  have. 

Shall  We  Pull  Rhubarb? 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  some  Wagner's  Seed- 
ling winter  rhubarb  about  3  months  ago,  which  is 
now  large  enough  to  use.  Will  it  hurt  the  roots 
to  pull  and  use  some  now,  or  is  it  best  to  leave 
them  until  fall? — C.  T.,  Patterson. 

If  you  are  very  short  of  "sass"  and  the  plants 
are  very  strong,  they  can  spare  you  a  leaf  apiece 
probably,  as  a  war-measure,  but  every  good  leaf 
you  keep  growing  now  will  store  in  the  root 
strength  enough  to  make  several  leaves  a  few 
months  later.  Perhaps  some  neighbor  will  ex- 
change with  you  present  strawberries  for  potential 
rhubarb,  to  be  returned  when  the  plants  grow  it, 
,and  the  plants  will  be  glad  to  pay  your  debts  and 
give  you  gain  besides  for  letting  them  grow. 

Brown  Scale  and  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  a  twig  and  leaves 
from  French  prune  trees.  Is  that  scale  the  "brown 
scale,"  and  is  that  the  cause  of  those  lice  on  the 
leaves?  What  remedy,  and  when  to  be  applied,  is 
there  for  both  the  scale  and  lice. — H.  B.,  Reedley. 

It  is  the  "brown  apricot  scale"  all  right,  and  one 
-of  its  delights  is  the  prune  tree.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  leaf  aphides,  or  lice,  which 
are  hoeing  their  own  row.  A  winter  distillate  spray 
is  good  to  kill  the  scales  and  the  eggs  of  the  lice, 
but  the  thing  to  do  now  for  the  lice  is  to  spray  with 
a  soap  and  tobacco  solution.  It  may  also  get  some 
of  the  young  scales,  but  the  distillate  spray  after 
the  crop  is  off  is  the  thing  for  them. 

Blasted  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  Lombard  Cherry  trees.  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  think  the  trouble  is.  I  have  dusted 
them  twice  with  niccko  dust,  as  I  was  told  by  an 
expert,  but  it  did  not  do  them  any  good. — P.  W., 
Beaumont. 

The  blossoms  have  been  blasted  and  the  leaves 
slightly  shot-holed.  We  do  not  find  any  agency 
present  to  blame  for  it.  Have  you  had  high  heat 
and  dry  wind.  That  could  have  done  it,  if  hot  and 
strong  enough.  It  does  not  look  like  ordinary  pol- 
lination trouble.  It  seems  to  have  gotten  in  ahead 
of  the  act  of  pollination. 

Leaf  Aphis  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  an  apple  leaf  with  insects 
on  it.   What  are  they  and  how  can  I  get  rid  of  it. 
I  The  apples  are  falling  off. — J.  M.  H.,  Clovis. 

It  is  the  rosy  aphis  of  the  apple,  and  can  be 
checked  by  spraying  with  nicotine  spray.  This 
should  have  been  done  at  first  sight  of  them  as  the 
leaves  are  appearing.  The  leaf  you  send  does  not 
show  infestation  enough  to  cause  the  fruit  to  fall, 
and  that  is  probably  due  to  some  other  cause. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  14,  1920.  | 
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What  a  Farmer's  Boy  Likes  to  Learn 


The  farmers  of  the  country  have 
adopted  the  eight-hour  day!  Any 
farmer  who  works  as  much  as  ten 
minutes'  overtime  without  adding  to 
the  price  of  his  crops  "time  and  a 
half."  and  any  farmer  who  milks  cows 
or  gathers  eggs  or  makes  hay  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays  without  charging 
enough  extra  to  pay  himself  "double 
time,"  is  unfair  to  union  labor,  and 
his  products  must  not  be  bought  by 
friends  of  union  labor! 

Ah!  vain  dream,  if  you  should  come 
true!  What  if  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica should  strike  to  enforce  the  eight- 
hour  day!  What  sky -plane  could  keep 
up  to  the  prices  of  food  and  clothes! 

Those  who  eat  food  they  do  not 
produce  are  complaining  now  of  high 
prices;  but  if  farmers  should  restrict 
their  hours  of  labor  as  the  labor 
unions  have  done  and  should  insist  on 
as  much  pay  per  hour,  there  would  be 
several  million  hungry  tummies  in 
America  after  supper  every  night. 

Same  Effect  as  :i  Farmers'  Strike. 

The  fact  that  farmers  have  not 
struck  for  the  same  conditions  which 
labor  unions  insist  upon,  has,  however, 
brought  about  a  reaction  curiously 
effective  in  the  same  way  as  if  they 
had.  It  is  a  fact  that  because  far- 
mers have  had  to  work  longer  hours 
for  less  pay,  ominous  numbers  of 
them  have  quit  farming  and  many 
more  have  restricted  their  operations, 
leaving  great  areas  uncultivated  or 
growing  less  of  feed  and  food  than 
could  well  be  produced  on  the  same 
acres  if  the  farming  business  were 
adequately  paid  for  risks,  labor,  and 
capital  invested.  Thus  food  produc- 
tion is  reduced  somewhat  as  it  would 
be  if  farmers  worked  8-hour  days. 
This  situation  is  not  new,  at  least  in 
California.  Though  acreage  and  pro- 
duction were  increased  by  artificial 
stimulus  during  the  war,  they  are  be- 
ing decreased  again  because  farmers 
are  really  making  less  profits  than 
other  artisans. 

Boys  Won't  Study  Profitless  Business. 

The  situation  has  peculiar  ramifica- 
tions. The  national  would-be  reducers 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  are  uniting 
on  the  plea  for  more  production.  This 
would  require  more,  instead  of  fewer, 
people  in  production,  or  greater  effi- 
ciency per  person,  or  both.  But  with- 
out adequate  profits  neither  more  pro- 
ducers nor  adequate  preparation  to 
fit  farmers  for  full  efficiency  can  be 
obtained-  People  leave  the  business 
instead  of  coming  into  it;  and  the 
boys  who  grew  up  in  farming  will  not 
train  themselves  to  greater  efficiency 
for  a  lifetime  of  farming,  until  they 
see  that  farming  will  actually  yield 
them  profits  to  compare  with  those  of 
other  occupations. 

It  was  in  1916  that  Will  C.  Wood, 
now  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  estimated  that  "consider- 
ably more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
boys  enrolled  in  the  rural  high 
schools  of  California  were  planning  to 
abandon  the  vocation  of  their  fathers 
for  the  more  alluring  occupations  of 
the  city.  In  1915,  seventy-three  high 
schools  in  California  offered  courses  in 
agriculture.  Few  classes  enrolled 
more  than  a  corporal's  guard.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  these  were  city 
dwellers.  Twelve  times  as  many  en- 
rolled in  Latin.  The  rural  high 
schools  of  California  are  for  the  most 
part  what  the  rural  communities 
want  them  to  be.  The  reason  for  the 
small  enrollment  in  agriculture  is 
economic.  Lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
farm  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  agricultural  education." 

About  the  time  Mr.  Wood  said  this, 
however,  opportunities  on  the  farms 
began  to  brighten  and  we  have  figures 
from  Prof.  S.  H.  Dadisman,  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  at 
i  University  Farm,  showing  that  there 
are  now  555  agricultural  students  over 
14  years  old  in  the  "Smith-Hughes" 
courses  in  California;  and  Prof.  Dad- 
isman says  that  many  classes  have  big 
waiting  lists.  There  are  thirty-three 
schools  giving  "Smith-Hughes" courses 
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and  about  twice  as  many  additional 
teaching  agriculture  more  or  less  dif- 
ferently. 

Agriculture  the  Lady;   Science  Her 
Maid. 

Our  progressive  leaders  in  agricul- 
tural instruction  are  insisting  that  in 
agricultural  courses,  supervised  prac- 
tice in  agriculture  shall  be  made  the 
central  figure — the  lady  of  the  house, 
to  whom  all  the  other  studies  are 
hand-maids,  as  expressed  by  J.  B.  Lil- 
lard,  California  Supervisor  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruction.  Physics  and 
trigonometry  and  literature  and  gram- 
mar are  not  to  be  taught  as  separate 
subjects,  but  as  illuminators  of  the 
agricultural  studies.  This  opens  the 
way  for  a  lot  of  improvement  in  the 
courses.  The  science  teacher  is  of 
most  value  when  he  teaches  his  sci- 
ence as  it  operates  in  a  living  world 
and  applies  it  to  current  problems. 
For  instance:  Three  years  of  High 
School  mathematics  have  in  one  case 
been  stripped  of  their  useless  bag- 
gage and  embodied  in  a  one-year  agri- 
cultural mathematics  course  giving 
the  students  all  the  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry  they  will  need  in 
farming,  and  giving  it  to  them  in  defi- 
nite problems  that  the  boys  will  be 
up  against  when  they  go  to  farming. 

Agricultural  Educators'  Meeting. 

Directors,  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators of  Agricultural  Education 
from  the  seven  Western  States,  met  C. 
H.  Lane,  U.  S.  Assistant  Director  for 
Agricultural  Education  at  Berkeley, 
June  7,  8,  and  8,  to  discuss  present 
conditions  and  ways  to  improve  them. 
The  influence  of  that  meeting  will  be 
felt  immediately  in  two  or  three  hun- 
dred High  Schools  giving  agricultural 
instruction,  and  ultimately  in  the  lives 
of  future  generations  of  farmers. 
These  seven  States  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  leaders  in  agricultural 
education  who,  like  our  own  Mr. 
Wood,  are  ready  to  "swat  any  tradi- 
tion in  the  middle  if  it  tends  to  impede 
progress."  The  men  at  this  meeting 
are  not  tied  to  antiquated  systems  of 
education.  They  care  not  a  hang  for 
any  subject  in  a  course  of  study  un- 
less it  is  likely  to  be  of  real  benefit 
in  the  later  life  of  the  student.  They 
are  a  group  of  pioneers  in  agricultural 
education;  but  most  of  them  have  a 
few  years  of  experience  and  they  feel 
keenly  the  unsolved  problems  of  this 
recently  developed  phase  of  education. 
They  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  justification  for  the  farmer  who 
contemptuously  refuses  to  have  his 
son  study  "book  agriculture";  for  they 
know  that  in  the  formative  stages  of 
agricultural  teaching  there  has  been 
much  wasted  energy,  inefficient  teach- 
ing, and  unnecessary  equipment. 

Too  Much  Useless  Instruction. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Griffin,  of  the  University 
of  California,  struck  a  keynote  in  his 
introductory  remarks  when  he  said 
that  there  is  such  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion now  available  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject that  no  boy  could  learn  it  all  in  a 
lifetime;  and  it  is  a  crime  to  force  him 
to  waste  his  time  studying  what  will 
be  of  little  use  to  him  later.  We  must 
eliminate  a  lot  of  stuff  from  present 
day  courses  of  study  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  more  vital  studies  now 
demanded  for  successful  farming. 
Some  of  the  courses  must  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Mr.  Lillard  had  sent 
programs  of  study  to  agricultural  col- 
lege graduates  who  are  farming  in 
this  State,  asking  them  to  indicate 
how  much  each  subject  was  function- 
ing in  their  work.  Of  the  75  who  an- 
swered, every  one  was  in  favor  of 
eliminating  a  great  mass  of  the  mate- 
rial now  taught  in  High  Schools,  es- 
pecially certain'  long-time  studies  in 
mathematics  and  ancient  literature. 

As  Mr.  Lilfk'd  said,  the  trouble 
nowadays  in  many  courses  of  study  is 
that  students  are  blindfolded,  shang- 
haied, put  in  a  boat,  and  shoved  off  to 
sea  without  knowing  where  they 
started  from  or  where  they  are  going. 
To  start  the  study  of  physics  by  com- 
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pelling  a  student  to  learn  formulas 
and  statements  of  laws  regarding 
which  he  has  no  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence or  interest,  is  wrong.  Start  him 
thinking  on  the  principles  of  water 
pressure,  for  example,  by  asking  him 
whether  it  is  economical  to  pump 
water  over  the  top  rather  than 
through  the  bottom  into  a  tank.  Give 
him  some  experience  first  that  will 
make  him  wonder  why  or  how  certain 
results  appear.  Then  he  is  ripe  to 
'learn  formulas  and  laws.  Thus  he 
has  set  out  on  his  voyage  on  the  sea 
of  knowledge,  starting  from  a  well- 
known  port  and  eager  for  the  explora- 
tion. 

What  Does  a  Boy  Need  to  Know  I 

If  present  courses  of  study  are 
wrong  and  need  some  elimination, 
what  are  the  right  studies  to  put  in 
their  places?  This  is  the  big  job  the 
pioneer  agricultural  supervisors  and 
teachers  and  teacher-trainers  are  fac- 
ing today.  Agricultural  school  work 
had  to  be  started  on  a  rather  experi- 
mental basis.  Now  that  it  is  well 
started  and  a  few  years  of  experience 
have  been  gained,  it  is  fully  time  to 
work  out  a  standard  for  the  studies. 
The  first  question  that  arises  in  this 
job  is,  "What  does  a  boy  need  to  know 
in  order  to  become  a  farmer  producing 
with  more  than  the  average  success?" 

Answering  this  question  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  best  practices  and 
methods  covering  each  line  of  fanning 
studied — the  agricultural  instructor 
must  analyze  the  agricultural  job  be- 
fore he  can  teach  it  properly.  This 
"job  analysis"  is  being  undertaken  in 
a  systematic  way  in  California  this 
summer  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  University  Agricultural 
Department,  aided  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The 
latter  has  already  gone  thoroughly 
into  job  analysis  of  certain  mechanical 
trades,  having  its  men  stay  on  the 
job  from  beginning  to  end,  noting  the 
things  such  artisans  must  know  in  or- 
der to  be  successful.  A  similar  study 
is  to  be  made  of  various  lines  of  Cali- 
fornia farming. 

Practice  Maintains  Interest  in  Study. 

Loss  of  interest  in  agricultural 
courses  as  frequently  taught  is  due  to, 
the  fact  that  the  boy  is  not  doing 
something  to  excite  his  interest  in  the 
study.  In  1917  Congress  passed  a  bill 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Hughes  and  called  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  Under  this  act,  the  nation 
matches  dollar  for  dollar  with  states 
which  install  courses  in  their  schools 
for  students  over  14  years  old  and 
under  collegiate  grade,  building  their 
school  studies  around  supervised  farm, 
practice  work  assigned  to  each  stu- 
dent to  work  on  six  months  out  of 
each  year. 

The  instructional  work  is  related  to 
the  practice  work  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  boy  hanker  for  more  study  of  the 
actual  problems  which  face  food  and 
feed  producers.  Generally  the  boy 
puts  money  into  his  project  from  a 
bank  and  learns  how  .to  get  and  use 
credit.  Frequently  a  number  of  boys 
on  similar  projects  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  co-operation  by 
getting  together  to  buy  their  supplies. 
In  all  the  projects  they  develop  man- 
agerial ability  and  get  practice  in 
marketing. 

This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
old  style  of  teaching.  It  follows  prin- 
ciples based  on  the  .students'  mental 
inclinations  rather  than  on  ,the  for- 
mally logical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  teaches  agricultural  subjects 
during  the  seasons  in  which  the  same 
operations  are  going  on  a-fleld,  and 
above  all,  it  depends  on  practice  work 
to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
students  in  their  book  studies. 

More  Indiridnal  Instruction. 

Supervised  agricultural  projects  for 
students  and  the  vocational  system  of 
teaching  require  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  individual  students  •  and 
their  work.  Importance  of  such  indi- 
vidual   attention    is   emphasized  by 


Homer  Derr,  State  Supervisor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  in  Nevada.  It  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  the  teacher's 
time,  but  the  student  gets  somewhere,, 
which  is  not  always  true  in  mass- 
teaching  systems. 

Teachers  Require  Special  Training. 

The  statement  was  made  at  the 
meeting  that  in  one  State  which  has 
many  agricultural  schools,  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  go  before  their  classes 
day  after  day  unprepared  and  with  no 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  subject. 
This,  of  course,  brings  up  the  matter 
of  teacher-getting  and  teacher-train- 
ing for  agriculture.  Superintendent 
Wood  of  California  was  recently 
credited  with  the  statement  that  in  the 
past  twelve  months  1500  teachers  had 
resigned  from  the  public  schools  of 
this  State.  Prof.  Dadisman  says  that 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  get  teachers 
for  the  agricultural  courses.  Every 
college  agricultural  class  and  every 
other  possible  source  of  .potential 
teachers  has  been  searched,  and  about 
fifty  from  outside  the  State  are  being 
considered  for  positions  in  California- 
There  are  at  least  39  actual  vacancies 
right  now. 

The  agricultural  teacher-training 
course  to  be  taught  at  University 
Farm  this  summer  already  has  over 
100  enrolled;  but  not  over  half  of 
them  are  really  prospective  teachers. 
Salaries  have,  however,  within  recent 
years  advanced,  so  it  is  likely  that 
good  men  can  henceforth  be  attracted 
as  teachers.  It  has  been  necessary  in 
most  States  to  permit  the  teachers  to 
have  some  side  line  activities  to  sup- 
plement their  salaries;  and  even  so, 
many  of  the  teachers  have  been  taken 
by  commercial  outfits  or  have  gone  to 
farming  for  themselves. 

Agricultural   Outlines   for  Teachers. 

Mr.  Lane  introduced  at  the  meeting 
outlines  of  several  agricultural  pur- 
suits worked  out  in  considerable  detail 
by  specialists  in  their  lines  for  use  of 
'the  agricultural  teacher.  The  outlines 
merely  indicate  all  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, without  giving  information 
that  would  make  a  teacher  too  lazy  to 
dig  up  full  information  on  that  point 
from  other  publications  and  from 
experience.  Following  the  outlines 
would  assure  the  complete  covering  of 
the  subject  in  the  time  allotted.  But 
the  outlines  in  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  as  agreed  by  the  members 
of  the  meeting  would  have  to  be  rear- 
ranged by  the  teacher  in  order  to  pre- 
sent certain  phases  at  the  time  those 
events  are  occurring  on  the  farm,  e.  g., 
study  moulting  of  poultry  at  moulting 
time.  This  would  make  them  choppy 
'but  nevertheless  comprehensive,  and 
certainly,  interesting  to  the  students. 

These  outlines  are  based  on  a  fun- 
damental classification  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  required  to  make  a  suc- 
cess- of  farming.   Efficiency  requires: 

(1)  skill  in  actually  doing  the  work; 

(2)  technical  information  as  to  when, 
how,  why,  and  how  much  it  will  cost; 

(3)  knowledge  of  related  subjects, 
e.  g.,  the  life  history  of  codling  moth 
in  a  course  on  apple  growing.  Schools 
commonly  attempt  to  give  the  student 
the  «econd  and  third  factors  without 
the  first,  and  it  quite  commonly  fails 
to  interest  him  or  to  be  of  value  later. 
Technical  and  related  subjects  have 
no  value  apart  from  practice  work,  as 
expressed  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Gibson  of 
Arizona.  But  if  the  student  is  gain- 
ing experience  and  skill  at  the  same 
time,  th%  technical  studies  will  be 
eagerly  approached  and  digested. 

This  article  has  scarcely  touched 
the  high  points  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  modern  agricul- 
ture. Production,  as  compared  with 
demand,  will  decrease  unless  boys  and 
girl  are  shown  that  farming  is  an  at- 
tractive and  profitable  industry  worthy 
of  earnest  and  thorough  preparation 
in  school.  The  boys  and  girls  must 
be  given  opportunity  to  learn  effi- 
ciency in  farming.  Such  opportunity 
must  be  given  by  instruction  shorn  of 
useless  frills  and  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  practice  work  by  teachers 
specially  trained  for  their  great  occu- 
pation. 
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California  Makes  Strides  Marketing  Fruit 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KUlingsworth. 


The  1920  fresh  decidious  fruit-ship- 
ping season  is  now  "on  the  run."  The 
early  shipping  districts  have  emerged 
from  the  introductory  stage  and  are 
riow  buckling  down  to  business  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Mixed  cars 
of  every  variety  of  tree  fruits,  with 
the  exception  of  pears,  are  now  going 
forward,  principally  to  the  auction 
markets  of  the  Middle  West  and  At- 
lantic seaboard  cities,  where  the  fruit 
it  sold  on  its  merit  to  the  highest 
bidder.  As  shipments  increase  the 
consuming  capacity  of  all  auction 
markets  naturally  become  taxed, 
therefore  smaller  markets  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  one  to  several  carloads  per 
week  are  invaded — not  only  as  a 
means  of  temporarily  consuming  the 
surplus,  but  to  get  the  public  inter- 
ested that  regular  shipments  may  be 
made  throughout  the  season.  As  a 
rule,  fruit  shipped  to  the  smaller 
markets  is  sold  f.  o.  .b.  California,  or 
sold  delivered  at  a  fixed  price,  thereby 
eliminating  the  old  rule  of  consign- 
ment where  the  shipper  took  all 
chances  and  the  receiver  got  his  com- 
mission before  freight  and  refriger 
ator  charges  were  deducted.  However, 
this  plan  has  not  worked  a  hardship, 
as  the  shipper  protects  the  buyer  in 
the  matter  of  quality  and  pack. 
Such  an  arrangement  must  have 
proven  satisfactory  as  we  are  told 
that  the  consignment  method  has  be- 
come obsolete. 

Varied  Conditions  Produce  n  Varied 
Product. 

In  order  that  fruit  may  reach  des- 
tination in  a  condition  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  dealer,  attract  the  eye  and 
tickle  the  palate  of  the  consumer, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
proc^  of  picking,  grading,  and  pack- 
ing. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  deciduous  fruits  are  produced 
under  more  diverse  conditions  than 
in  California.  That,  of  course,  is  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  great  area  cov- 
ered by  orchard  planting.  It  is  grown 
in  the  valleys,  among  the  foothills 
and  on  the  mountain  tops — in  one  in- 
stance to  our  knowledge,  4,500  feet 
elevation — under  irrigation  and  with 
natural  methods  of  tillage.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  under  such  vary- 
ing and  extreme  conditions  the  pro- 
duct naturally  varies  in  quality  and 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  season. 
This  diversity  of  conditions  during  the 
initial  stage  of  the  industry,  when 
there  were  no  fixed  rules  governing 
the  picking,  grading,  packing  and 
marketing,  worked  hardships  resulting 
In  many  financial  reverses.  Orchards 
were  abandoned;  even  old-established 
shipping  firms,  who  had  financed  many 
of  the  orchardists  were  unable  to  re- 
imburse themselves  and  were  forced 
into  bankruptcy.  However,  some 
growers  had  been  successful  and  they 
realized  that  there  was  a  great  future 
for  the  industry  and  that  there  was 
too  much  at  stake  to  allow  it  t»  "go 
on  the  rocks."  With  that  determina- 
tion they  "took  the  wheel"  and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

Why  So  Much  Red  Ink. 
It  has  been  said  that  "change  is  the 
order  of  the  universe;  times  change 
and  we  change  with  them."  The  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruit  industry  is  a 
living  example  of  this  axiom.  The 
evolution  of  no  other  industry  within 
the  cnfines  of  the  State  comes  within 
hailing  distance.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  the  great  object  in  grow- 
ing fruit  is  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit. 
Fruit  growing  is  a  business,  and  as 
such  is  dependent  upon  business 
methods  and  principles  quite  as  much 
so  as  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any 
commodity  now  on  the  market.  The 
manufacturer  realizes  that  the  success 
of  his  business  depends  upon  the 
proper  distribution  and  sale  of  his 
products,  therefore  he  pays  as  much 
attention  to  the  selling  as  he  does  to 
the  manufacturing.  Within  compara- 
tively recent  years  the  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous growers  of  California  took 
that  "hunch"  and  began  to  study  com- 
mercial methods  and  principles.  The 
writer  takes  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  laymen  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  results  accruing  from  that 


hunch,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  enter  into  argu- 
ment, discussion,  or  explanation,  as  to 
how  and  why  it  was  done,  although  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  incidentally  re- 
mark that  there  was  more  red-ink  ac- 
count sales  issued  to  the  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruit  growers  of  California 
in  one  month  of  two  or  three  years  of 
the  early  nineties  than  there  has  been 
in  five  years  of  any  period  since  this 
evolution  came  about.  Some  unfa- 
miliar with  conditions,  others  through 
mere  idle  curiosity,  may  say,  "Well, 
how  about  this?  Was  the  grower  be- 
ing robbed  by  the  shipping  concerns?" 
etc.  No;  he  was  not.  It  was  a  legit- 
imate loss  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions. There  were  several  reasons  for 
such,  however;  the  primary  cause  was 
lack  of  co-operation  and  distribution. 

Overproduction  a  Myth. 

Overproduction  was  the  theory  ad- 
vanced, but  that  argument  was  with- 
out foundation — a  proof  of  which  was 
established  when  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange — cit- 
rus— the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
and  the  California  Fruit  Exchange — 


deciduous — stepped  into  the  breach. 
Since  the  birth  of  these  institutions 
has  anyone  heard  the  cry  of  "over- 
production," even  though  statistics 
show  that  it  is  four  times  greater 
than  it  was  25  years  ago?  No;  these 
co-operative  organizations  are  con- 
ducting the  business  on  a  system  that 
has  revolutionized  the  industry.  There 
an*  no  longer  glutted  markets  and 
wira-cat  distribution;  each  city  and 
town  is  provided  with  the  fruit  it  can 
consume.  Conditions  arise  at  times 
whereby  congestions  are  unavoidable, 
caused  principally  from  delays  in 
transit;  however,  the  working  machin- 
ery of  these  organizations  is  so  syste- 
matically conducted  that  should  they 
be  caught  in  a  "jam"  it  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  whatever  loss  there  might 
be  is  too  small  for  argument. 

During  the  primitive  days  of  fruit- 
growing in  California  it  was  handled 
more  or  less  mechanically,  but  as 
competition  increased  scientific  meth- 
ods have  been  employed.  This  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  legis- 
lation— regulating  quality,  condition 
and  pack.  These  regulations,  in  many 
respects,  conform  to  those  of  other 
states,  who  have  legislated  against  en- 
try of  fruit  not  suitable  for  consump- 
tion. Should  fruit  on  arrival  at  des- 
tination prove  to  be  in  bad  order,  it  is 
not  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  was 
the  case  when  it  began  its  long  jour- 
ney; delay  in  transit  might  have  been 
the  cause;  in  such  cases  the  grower 
and  packer  is  not  at  fault.  However, 
it  is  infinitely  important  that  the  same 
care  be  used  in  inspecting  the  condi- 
tion as  well  as  the  quality  and  pack 
when  the  fruit  is  being  prepared  for 
eastern  shipment.  Comment  along 
these  lines  should  be  unnecessary,  as 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  fruit 
must  be  handled  with  great  care  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  sound.  Some  growers 
and  packers  fail  to  realize,  until  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  with  what  ease  it 


is  to  injure  fruit  in  handling  and  how 
much  injury  is  actually  being  done. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  refrigerator 
cars.  Should  there  be  scratches  or 
abrasions  of  any  nature  affecting  the 
fruit  being  transported  in  these  cars 
this  moisture  naturally  starts  mold, 
which  causes  %  decay.  This  decay 
spreads  through  the  box  or  basket 
with  great  rapidity,  causing  all  fruit 
coming  in  contact  to  meet  with  disas- 
trous results. 

Greater  Care  in  Handling. 

The  more  direct  cause  for  such  in- 
juries, as  bruises  and  scratches,  come 
whilg  fruit  is  being  picked,  by 
squeezing  and  dropping  it  roughly 
into  picking  baskets  and  boxes, 
or  pouring  it  from  picking  bas- 
kets and  buckets  into  lug  boxes. 
Frequently  the  bottoms  of  these  boxes 
are  covered  with  sand  that  will 
puncture  the  skin  of  the  fruit  wher- 
ever it  touches.  One  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  administering  abuse  is  in 
the  hauling  of  fruit  over  rough  roads 
through  the  orchard  on  a  "dead  ax" 
wagon,  and  it  is  not  benefited  to  great 


extent  by  hauling  it  down  the  hill- 
sides over  rough-plowed  ground  in  .a 
sled.  Injuries  caused  from  such  rough 
treatment  are  difficult  to  detect  but 
offer  ideal  conditions  for  starting  de- 
cay. Many  times  the  fingernails 
play  havoc  in  the  course  of  picking 
and  packing.  This  was  discovered 
and  immediately  checked  by  the  citrus 
fruit  growers,  and  now  they  require 
the  wearing  of  soft  gloves  while  grad- 
ing and  packing.  In  the  case  of  soft 
fruit — peaches,  for  example — bruising 
results  largely  from  inexperienced 
pickers  squeezing  the  fruit.  This  is 
done  to  tell  whether  the  peach  is  ripe 
enough  to  pick.  To  avoid  bruising,  a 
peach  should  be  held  by  the  five  fin- 
gers of  one  hand,  allowing  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  from  each  finger; 
then  give  it  a  slight  twist  and  it 
leaves  the  limb.  One  that  has  had 
any  experience  and  has  an  inclination 
to  do  what  is  right  should  be  able  to 
judge  by  simply  looking  at  a  peach 
whether  it  is  of  sufficient  maturity  to 
be  picked  without  squeezing  it  until 
the  pit  drops  out. 

The  Grape  an  Example. 
The  grape  may  be  considered  the 
most  susceptible  to  injury  from  rough 
handling  while  being  picked  and 
packed.  Grapes  should  never  be 
packed  until  the  stems  have  wilted  to 
some  extent  at  least.  To  pack  grapes 
as  soon  as  taken  from  the  vine,  the 
grapes  crack  or  break  at  the  point 
where  the  stem  joins  the  berry,  which 
in  a  short  space  of  time  causes  decay. 
To  avoid  injury  the  bunch  should  be 
handled  only  by  the  main  stem — that, 
will  prevent  breaking  the  berry  from 
the  small  stem.  This  careful  method 
of  handling  will,  of  course,  increase 
the  expense.  To  some  it  may  seem 
unreasonable,  but  it  is  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  add  this  additional  ex- 
pense. What  is  true  in  the  packing  of 
grapes  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  all  other  fruits. 


Sound  fruit  of  good  quality,  hon- 
estly and  uniformly  graded  and 
packed,  is  the  fundamental  factor 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  business  depends.  Other 
states  are  copying  our  methods  of  cul- 
ture, the  best  commercial  varieties, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  fruit  is 
handled  from  its  blossoming  stage 
until  placed  aboard  cars  for  eastern 
shipment,  all  of  which  is  fast  forcing 
them  to  the  front  as  formidable  com- 
petitors. These  are  merely  matters 
of  information  not  intended  to  alarm 
but  to  put  every  orchardist  on  his 
guard  that  California's  industry  of  in- 
ternational reputation  may  not  be 
caught  "asleep  at  the  switch." 
Proper  Icing  in  Transit 

With  all  that  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  picking,  grading  and 
packing,  there  is  still  another  factor 
of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  the  successful  shipping  of  fresh 
fruits — efficient  refrigeration.  It  so 
happens  that  deciduous  fruits  are  all 
shipped  during  warm  weather  and 
must  necessarily  be  kept  at  rather  a 
low  and  even  temperature  while  in 
transit.  Refrigerator  cars  are  spe- 
cially designed  for  this  purpose.  In 
compartments  at  each  end  of  the  cars, 
there  the  ice  is  placed  and  re-iced 
while  in  transit,  as  often  as  it  is 
deemed  necessary.  However,  the 
transportation  companies  have  con- 
structed what  is  known  as  pre-cooling 
plants.  After  cars  are  loaded  they 
are  switched  into  these  mammoth  "ice 
boxes"  and  pre-cooled,  which  is  done 
by  forcing  out  the  heated  and  impure 
air  to  be  taken  the  place  of  by  cold 
air  at  a  temperature  that  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  ice  in  the  erfld  compart- 
ments. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  pre- 
cooling  will  be  lost  unless  the  work  is 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fruit  is  packed.  A  delay  of  even  a 
few  hours  during  very  hot  weather 
seriously  affects  the  result.  During 
hot  weather  fruit  ripens  much  quicker 
when  taken  from  the  tree;  therefore, 
it  is  imperative  that  it  be  placed  under 
a  low  temperature,  which  retards  not 
only  its  ripening  but  prevents  the  de- 
velopment of  the  molds.  It  being  a 
"long,  long  trail"  that  California  fruit 
must  traverse,  every  precaution  must 
be  used  to  prevent  disaster  from  over- 
ripeness  and  decay  while  in  transit, 
so  that  is  the  main  object  of  the  pre- 
cooling  system.  By  its  successful 
working,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
fruit  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  it  becomes  more  thoroughly 
developed,  which  naturally  gives  it  a 
better  flavor.  Pre-cooling  has  revolu- 
tionized the  berry  industry,  for  as  it 
is  now.  cars  of  berries  may  be  shipped 
a  much  greater  distance  than  before 
this  svstem  came  into  use.  However, 
pre-cooling  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  to  overcome  difficulties  caused 
by  roue:h  or  improper  handling.  If 
used  in  this  way  it  only  retards  decay 
and  deterioration  for  a  time,  and  the 
trouble  develops  when  the  fruit  warms 
up  after  arriving  at  destination. 


STATE  COMMISSION  MARKETS. 


State  Commission  markets  would 
.have  no  object  in  market  manipula- 
tion, but  would  seek  primarily  to  re- 
duce the  margin  of  prices  between 
producers  and  consumers.  By  fur- 
nishing a  place  for  farmers  to  consign 
their  products,  they  would  have  a 
great  effect  on  other  produce  mer- 
chants. The  first  State  Market  Com- 
mission law  provided  for  such  mar- 
kets. The  second  one  eliminated  the 
command  for  their  establishment,  At 
the  1919  Legislature,  Senator  W.  E. 
Brown  of  Los  Angeles  sought  strenu- 
ously to  have  it  restored.  He  failed; 
but  he  is  circulating  an  initiative  pe- 
tition for  that  purpose,  to  be  put  on 
tbe  ballots  next  fall. 


The  berry  vines  of  Napa  county  are 
suffering  from  an  unusually  severe  in- 
festation this  season  from  the  Rasp- 
berry Horntail,  a  wasp-like  fly  that 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  growing  tips  of 
the  berry  vines,  causing  the  death  of 
the  shoots  affected. 
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COMBINATION  DIFFER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  TRAX  FRAME 


YOU  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  KNOW 

That  Yon  Can  Get  a  Beal 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  PRUNE  DIPPER 

or   DIPPER  and  GRADER 

We  incorporated  in  combination  machines,  shipped  to  Oregon  as  early  as  1908,  a  vibrating 
device  for  the  tray  frame  which  assisted  in  spreading  the  prunes  on  the  tray.  We  are 
now  including  this  vibrating  device  in  standard    equipment    without    extra  charge. 


Order  Your  A-B  Dipper  NOW. 


Deliveries 
the 


in  Plenty  of  Time 
Coming  Season. 


for 


Write  us  for  the  New  Dipper  Cir- 
cular and  tell  us  what  capacity  you 
want  to  handle  per  day. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


Part   View  of  Rotary  Power  Dipper, 
Tank  and  Coils,  without  Furnace. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


fckin£ 
Costs! 


YOU  can  do 
this  just  as 
thousands  of 
orchardists  are 
now  doing,  by 
equipping  with 
the  labor,  time, 
and  money- 
saver,  the 


CECURITT 

Ladder 


THIS  LIGHT  STEEL 
GRIP  DOES  IT! 


The  ONE  ladder  that  will  not — Positively  CANNOT  WOBBLE. 
Light  in  weight,  but  its  superior  construction  makes  it  a  ladder  of 
great  STRENGTH.  Built  of  Douglas  Fir  exclusively— each  step 
held  by  a  grip  of  light  steel.  Absolutely  secure  from  wobbling — 
"picker  reaches  out  further — Sdoes  a  bigger  day's  work — boosts 
profits.  Let  me  Bhip  you  two  or  more  Security  Ladders  on  ap- 
proval NOW — freight  prepaid — if  you*re  not  entirely  satisfied,  shoot 
them  back — that's  fair  enough. 

PRICES 

6-ft.,  *4.50 — 8-ft.,  $5.80 — 10-ft  .  $7.00 

Ask  your  Dealer  about  Security  Ladders — handled  by  Dealers  in 
114  Coast  towns.     For  name  of  your  dealer,  soe  Rural  Press  of 
May  29th,  Page  851. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  rYlfr. 

Wi.-i  LANKERSHIM  BLDG-, 
84  FRANKLIN  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES 
OAKLAND 


THE  DE-HY-DRO  DRIER 


FOR  THE 
$1000 


SMALL  GROWER 
COMPLETE 


The  DE-HY-DRO  is  the  perfect  drier  for  small  acreage.  Driers  wine 
grapes,  raisins,  peaches,  prunes  and  vegetables.  Drying  capacity*  1  to  3 
tons  every  24  hours,  depending  on  kind  of  fruit. 

The  DE-HY-DRO  Drier  is  an  insurance  against  spoilage  from  pearly 
rains.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  No  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  new  DE-HY-DRO  Drier  is  built  to  hold  24  standard  trays  3x8Veet- 
Order  now  to  insure  immediate  delivery. 

Write  Today  for   Descriptive  Folder 

THE   DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE,   607   HEARST  BUILDING,  SAX  FRANCISCO 
Factory,  74  Tehama  St,  San  Francisco 


Up-to-date  vs.  Primitive  Packing 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S.  KilUngsworth.) 


In  the  primitive  days  of  fruit  grow- 
ing and  packing  in  California,  there 
was  not  that  care  and  attention  given 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time.  If 
there  was  a  convenient  tree  with  foli- 
age sufficient  to  shield  the  packers 
from  the  heat,  there  the  work  of  box- 
making  and  packing  of  the  fruit  was 
accomplished,  regardless  of  dust  and 
dirt  that  would  naturally  accumulate. 
Should  the  ranch  be  minus  the  afore- 
said tree,  a  corner  of  the  barn  or  im- 
plement shed  was  brought  into  play. 
As  the  industry  gradually  increased 
in  acreage,  tonnage  and  popularity,  so 
did  improvements.  On  every  well- 
cared-for  and  productive  ranch,  mod- 
ern, and  well-equipped  packing-houses 
began  to  put  in  appearance,  so.  that 
now  there  are  but  very  few  up-to- 
date  ranches  that  are  not  equipped. 

The  Plan  of  a  Fruit  Packing-House . 

should  depend  entirely  on  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put-  Should  it  be 
used  for  packing  purposes  alone  it 
should  be  so  arranged  that  light  and 
ventilation  should  be  considered 
among  its  most  important  assets.  If 
it  is  to  be  used  as  a  combination  pack- 
ing, cutting  and  dried-fruit  storage 
shed,  then  the  part  each  is  to  play 
must  be  so  arranged  that  one  will  not 
conflict  with  the  other,  as  it  is  poor 
policy  to  attempt  to  pack  and  cut 
fruit,  which  is  to  be  dried,  in  the  same 
compartment,  while  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  both  classes  of  work  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  same  roof.  What- 
ever plans  and  specifications  are 
agreed  upon,  the  floor  space  dimen- 
sions should  be  carefully  considered, 
as  a  packing-house  is  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  the  mere  matter 
of  seating  a  crew  of  packers  at  pack- 
ing tables;  storage  space  for  fruit  as 
it  is  hauled  in  from  the  ranch  is  of 
equal  importance,  and  this  space 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  care  for 
the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  is  picked,  as  the 
damage  sustained  by  fruit  remaining 
from  under  cover  in  the  orchard  often- 
times renders  large  quantities  unfit 
for  shipment  before  it  id  even  placed 
in  a  container.  Aside  from  that  there 
are  additional  advantages;  as  fruit 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  •well-ventilated 
shed  looses  the  "animal"  heat — in 
other  words,  it  becomes  pre-cooled. 
Should  it  be  cherries  or  grapes  tMe 
stems  pass  through  the  wjlting  stage, 
making  them  less  difficult  to  pack  on 
account  of  the  stems  being  more  pli- 
able. 

There  is  very  little  "furniture" 
needed  in  a  packing  house.  However, 
the  amount  used  should  be  well  ar- 
ranged, making  it  convenient  foAhe 
packers  to  get  in  touch  with  the  fruit, 
both  from  the  floor  of  the  h6use  and 
from  the  table  on  which  it  is  placed. 
There  should  by  all  means  be  suffi- 
cient storage  room  for  box  shook,  bas- 
kets, nails  and  paper,  not  only  that 
shook  may  be  stored  in  its  knock-down 
form,  but  there  should  be  room  to 
store  a  large  quantity  of  made-up 
boxes  and  crates  and  where  labels  are 
used  it  will  be  necessary  that  space  be 


set  aside  for  labeling  boxes  and 
crates ;  that  of  course  will  not  require 
much  room  as  the  crate  and  box-ends 
are  always  labeled  before  they  are 
made  up.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
privilege  to  plan  and  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  packing-houses  and  in 
every  instance  it  was  our  desire  to 
have  the  floor  space  so  arranged  that 
there  would  be  no  conflicting  agencies. 
Handling  a  Large  Tonnage. 

Where  tbere  is  a  large  annual  ton- 
nage to  be  packed  we  would  advise  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  building,  the 
second  floor  to  be  used  as  a  shook, 
nail,  paper  and  basket  and  also  box- 
making  room.  By  this  means  there  is 
nothing  to  disturb  the  storage  of  fruit 
and  the  packing  process  on  the  main 
floor.  We  have^  visited  many  houses 
equipped  with  a  basement.  This 
makes  it  ideal  for  the  storage  of  box 
lumber  and  the  making  of  boxes  and 
crates,  and  if  well  cemented  there  is 
no  better  storage  room  for  dried  fruits 
of  any  variety.  Where  it  is  conven- 
ient the  entire  building  should  be 
wired  for  electric  lights,  and  it  should 
be  piped  for  water  and  gas.  There 
are  many  times  during  the  rush  of  the 
packing  as  well  as  cutting  season  that 
will  require  night  work,  and  there  is 
less  danger  from  fire  when  electric 
lights  are  used,  and  with  long  cords 
the  lights  can  be  easily  transferred 
from  one  part  of  the  packing  tables 
to  another.  The  utmost  care  should 
be  exercised  in  constructing  the  foun- 
dation Df  the  building,  the  underpin- 
ning should  be  of  the  best  material 
and  properly  stationed.  The  floor 
should,  by  all  means,  be  doubled.  The 
top  floor  should  be  one  by  four-  or  six- 
inch  tongue-and-groove,  and  if  {fesible 
it  should  be  vertical  grain.  It  may  be 
expensive,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is 
far  the  cheapest.  Especially  is  it  the 
case  if  there  is  much  trucking  done  in 
the  building.  However,  should  the 
trucks  have  rubber  tire  wheels  the 
damage  by  trucking  will  be  far  less. 
Large  skylights  should  be  placed  in  the 
roof  so  that  light  may  be  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  building,  as 
there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  light  possible  be  admitted. 
The  glass  can  be  frosted  in  order  that 
there  will  be  no  ill-effects  from  the 
sunshine. 

The  "Brush  Arbor"  Abandoned. 

As  previously  stated,  all  well-regu- 
lated ranches  are  abandoning  the 
"tree"  packing-house  and  brush  arbor, 
while  for  years  they  sheltered  the 
products  that  made  California  famous. 
At  some  landings  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  districts  the-  packing 
shed  still  consists  of  a  brush  arbor, 
while  other  ranches  along  the  banks 
are  equipped  with  some  of  the  most 
substantial  and  modern  packing- 
houses to  be  found  in  the  decidous 
fruit  sections  of  California,  With  the 
prevailing  good  times  we  are  prone  to 
believe  the  old  method  of  housing  and 
packing  California  fruits  is  now  on 
the  skids. 


Solving  the  Problem  of  Car  Shortage 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Never  did  "Necessity,  the  mother 
of  invention,"  play  a  more  important 
part  than  in  the  present  refrigerator 
.car  shortage  crisis.  For  a  time  the 
situation  looked  hazardous,  but  the 
pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear 
during  the  past  few  weeks  has  relieved 
the  situation  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
it  appears  now  that  the  shortage  will 
not  occur  to  the  extent  that  was  for 
a  time  expected.  An  organization, 
consisting  of  the  San  Francisco  Ter- 
minal Committee  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  will  co-oper- 
ate with  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  Car  Service  to 
relieve  the  acute  car  situation 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  intended 
that  the  committee  will  devote  their 
time  to  matters  pertaining  to  car  con- 
servation, and  will  make  detailed  ex- 
amination of  any  phase  of  the  subject 
in  which  the  shipping  public  is  inter- 


tested.  So  greatly  has  the  railroads 
become  aroused  over  the  situation 
that  committees  have  been  organized 
at  twenty-nine  of  the  principal  rail- 
road centers  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing with  the  carriers  as  well  as  the 
shippers,  to  obtain  higher  efficiency  in 
car  loading,  car  movement  and  car 
conservation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  camouflage  move- 
ment tfi  temporarily  set  at  ease  the 
mind  of  the  shippers  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroads  for  relief. 
However,  we  still  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  the  railroads  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  relieve  the  situation.  Now,  if 
the  shippers  and  receivers  will  do  their 
bit,  the  problem  may  be  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  there 
will  be  no  assurance  of  service  as  long 
as  loaded  cars  are  allowed  to  remain 
at  destination  until  their  wheels  be- 
come flat  before  being  unloaded. 
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Insure  Your  Hay  Crop 
This 
Season 


Get  it  under  cover  in  record  time. 
Cut  down  your  labor  cost.  Eliminate 
repairs. 

You  can  do  it  with  Louden  Hay 
Tools.  Simple  design  and  strong  con- 
struction make  them  trouble-proof, 
even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
help. 

They're  "making  good"  in  thousands 
of  barns — they'll  make  good  in  yours. 

The  Louden  line  includes  sling  and 
fork  carriers  for  steel  or  wood  track; 
grapple  and  harpoon  forks;  slings; 
track  and  track  fittings;  pow-r  hoists; 
field  stackers  and  specialties. 

Louden  equipment  costs  less  than 
the  loss  of  a  ton  of  hay.  Try  it  out 
this  season.  It  will  save  you  time, 
labor  and  expense.  It  will  help  you 
save  the  crop! 

Write  for  Catalog 
CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
68  Fremont  St.,  Sun  Francisco 
Dept.  A,    I  '"  E.   Third  St.,  Log  Angeles 


Is  It  Round? 

Just  ai  dimensions  are  controlled 
within  a  100,000th  part  of  an 
inch,  so  are  the  all-important  de- 
tails of  roundness,  hardness  and 
other  essentials  in  the  making 
of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  — 
the  world's  highest  grade  tractor 
— proved  by  the  finest  instru- 
ments. You  will  have  a  new  idea 
of  "Accuracy"  after  reading  our 
booklet  by  that  name. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
Stockton,  Calif. ,  Peoria,  III. , 
Los  Angela,  Calif.,  Spokane,  Waeh.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


i(h  no 


Kerosene 

CAN  BE  USED 
successfully 
in  practically 
every  standard- 
make  Tractor 


The  ENSIGN 
Fuel  Converter 


Makes  Kerosene 
into  Gas. 


ENSIGN 
CARBURETOR 
COMPANY 

1626  So.  L.  A.  St. 

217  E.  17th  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


THE  WORTH  OF  AN  ORCHARD 
INVESTMENT. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  S. 
Killingsworth.) 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  for 
fruit,  /me  often  hears  the  query, 
"What  Is  that  piece  of  orchard  prop- 
erty worth?"  That  is  to  be  deter- 
mined largely:  first,  by  its  power  of 
production;  second,  its  location,  ac- 
cessibility to  transportation.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  kinds  of  invest- 
ments—an appreciative  and  a  non- 
appreciative  one.  An  appreciative  in- 
vestment, all  things  being  equal,  is  one 
that  is  properly  cared  for,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  responds  freely, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  invest- 
ment may  be  of  equal  value,  but  from 
neglect  that  appreciable  response  fails 
to  function.  To  cite  a  concrete  ex- 
ample: we  plant  a  cherry  tree  and  it 
continually  increases  in  value  if  we 
give  it  any  kind  of  care;  neglect  it 
and  it  continually  goes  down  in  value 
as  a  producer  as  well  as  in  vitality. 
However,  with  that  appreciation  in 
value  we  must  remember  there  comes 
a  continued  investment;  but  it  does 
not  come  without  extra  cost.  We  must 
care  for  that  tree;  cultivate,  prune 
and  spray  it,  which  means  additional 
investment  each  year — there  is  a 
point;  the  owner  with  limited  capital 
must  keep  that  fact  in  mind,  because 
it  requires  money  to  bring  an  orchard 
Into  bearing. 

Labor  Cost.  Hakes  Hard  Sledding. 

Where  the  orchardist  is  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet  he  must  consider 
the  labor  problem,  for  if  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
labor,  having  to  depend  upon  its 
knowledge  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed as  well  as  integrity,  his  in- 
vestment is  liable  to  meet  with  hard 
sledding.  It  is  by  no  means  consid- 
ered a  secret  that  labor  is  demanding 
high  wages  and  shorter  hours;  all 
manufacturing  establishments  and 
railroads  are  called  upon  to  pay  wages 
to  meet  that  demand,  which  means 
that  more  laborers  are  leaving  the  or- 
chards and  farms  to  take  those  posi- 
tions. To  meet  this  difficulty  the  or- 
chardist and  farmer  must  likewise  in- 
crease wages,  thus  adding  to -the  cost 
of  living,  and  so  on  and  on  in  an  end- 
less chain.  Among  the  greatest  prob- 
lems the  orchardist  has  to  solve,  is 
the  distribution  of  labor,  because  his 
business  calls  for  increased  labor  at 
certain  periods — and  comparatively 
little  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  difficult  problem,  from  whatever 
angle  it  is  viewed,  and  one  not  easily 
solved  in  orchard  work  alone;  espe- 
cially is  such  the  case  in  small  hold- 
ings. As  to  type  of  help,  the  orchard- 
ist has  some  advantage  in  some  local- 
ities, as  a  great  deal  of  the  harvesting 
may  be  done  with  cheap  labor  at  much 
less  than  at  skilled  mechanics  wages. 
Soil  Must  Be  Fed. 

Aside  from  the  labor  question  and 
back  to  the  investment,  the  orchacdist 
must^iot  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  because  he  has  a  fertile  piece  of 
land,  that  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  lift  the  mortgage,  should  he  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  in  that  predica- 
ment. He  works  his  horse  but  he  must 
feed  it.  The  same  procedure  is  applic- 
able to  the  soil — it  must  be  fed.  Not  so 
much  with  commercial  fertilizers  or 
barn-yard  cleanings,  but  with  proper 
and  constant  cultivation.  It  is  advis- 
able as  well  as  advantageous  to  make 
use  of  cover  crops.  They  fertilize  the 
soil  and  make  it  more  adaptable  to 
cultivation.  The  suggestions  herewith 
embodied  are  merely  "private  thinks," 
an  accumulation  of  past  experience 
that  may  benefit  a  beginner.  While 
the  fruit  business  is  fascinating  and 
ennobling  as  well  as  the  most  profit- 
able branch  of  horticulture,  it  has  its 
pitfalls  and  off-days  that  many  times 
discourage  the  amateur  to  the  point 
of  "throwing  up  the  sponge."  How- 
ever, if  he  is  made  of  the  right  ma- 
terial he  will  tighten  his  cinch  and 
face  the  music. 


D.  P.  T.  MacDonald,  Deputy  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Alameda 
county,  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
office  of  pest  control  to  the  serious 
damage  being  done  to  strawberry 
plants  at  Mount  Eden,  near  Hayward, 
Alameda  Co.,  by  a  root-infesting  grub. 


THE  TRAILER  WITH  RED  WHEELS 

Hauling  costs  are  rising  with  the  price  of  gasoline. 
The  only  way  the  truck  owner  can  economize  is  to 
get  more  work  out  of  every  ounce  of  fuel. 

A  Reliance  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  will  double  the 
capacity  of  any  truck  at  only  a  slight  increase  in 
fuel  expense,  and  no  extra  driver  is  required. 

We  build  various  models  of  Reliance  Trailers — both 
two-wheel  and  four-wheel  types — of  all  capacities 
from  1  to  10  tons.  There  is  a  Reliance  Trailer  spe- 
cially adapted  to  your  particular  needs. 

Ask  for  illustrated  catalog  and  specifications. 
Name  of  nearest  dealer  upon  request. 

Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

1648  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ton  Reliance 
Trailer  carryinpr 
IVi  tons  of  milk 


"Truck  by  Trailer" 


Tomatoes  $20  Per  Ton 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  LET  THEM  WASTE? 

Tomato  worms  ruin  yonr  vines, 
the  fruit  worm  destroys  your  crop 

The 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 


saves 


them 


IT  KILLS- 
TOMATO  WORM 
FRUIT  WORM 
RED  SPIDER 
THRIP 
APHIS 
.MILDEW 

Don't  loss  a  valnahle  crop.  Send  today 

The  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-11  PASADENA  AYEME,  LOS  ANGELES 


Place  Yonr  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse©. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific   Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHNSTON^ 

TURBINr 
PUMP. 


AMERICAN 
40 


WELL    &  PROSPECTING 

E.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Nursery  Bud  Ass'n  Elects  Officers. 

The  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  As- 
sociation of  California  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  San  Francisco  June  5 
and  elected  the  following  board  of  di- 
rectors: W.  T.  Kirk  man.  Jr.,  Fresno; 
J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle;  J.  S. 
Armstrong,  Ontario;  J.  W.  Barnicott, 
Newcastle;  H.  A.  Hyde,  Watsonville; 
Max  Crow,  Gilroy;  Almon  Wheeler, 
San  Jose.  The  newly  elected  direotors 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  W.  T.  Kirk- 
man,  Jr.,  Fresno;  vice-president,  J.  E. 
Bergtholdt,  Newcastle;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Max  Crow,  Gilroy.  General 
Manager  L.  B.  Scott  presented  a  de- 
tailed report,  outlining  the  work  which 
had  been  done  up  to  date,  and  fore- 
casting the  work  of  the  Association 
during  the  next  year.  Scott  stated 
that  the  work  of  the  investigational 
staff  of  the  association  was  well  un- 
der way.  This  includes  the  securing 
of  performance  records  in  individual 
orchards  of  the  different  fruit  vari- 
eties which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  canners,  shippers  and  growers 
in  the  different  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose 
and  Sacramento.  The  association  will 
not  furnish  the  buds  which  will  be 
used  by  the  different  nursery  members 
this  coming  year,  but  will  furnish 
each  nursery  which  is  a  member  of 
the  association  with  lists  of  the  or- 
chards in  which  the  investigational 
staff  is  working.  A  central  bud  farm 
will  be  secured  and  buds  will  be  se- 
lected in  1921  from  record  trees  on 
this  farm.  —The  association  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  which  will  be  expended 
during  the  summer  months  in  detailed 
investigational  studies  by  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  representa- 
tives. 

Imperial  Watermelons. 

The  1920  crop  of  Imperial  Valley 
watermelons  is  now  going  to  market, 
and  from  the  latest  estimate  the  crop 
will  be  in  excess  of  last  season's  crop 
of  1200  carloads.  The  opening  f.  o.  b. 
price  was  around  10  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  exceptional.  Prices,  how- 
over,  are  not  expected  to  remain  at 
those  topnotch  figures.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1500  acres  planted  to 
watermelons  this  season,  and  from 
present  condition  of  the  vines,  which 
are  well  fruited,  1500  carloads  will 
probably  leave  the  valley.  Fortu- 
nately, the  shipment  of  watermelons 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  refriger- 
ator cars,  unless  for  a  long  haul,  but 
to  nearby  coast  points  the  melon  will 
stand  up,  shipped  in  fruit  ventilator 
cars. 

Sutter  Clings  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Sutter  county,  recognized  as  the 
home  of  the  cling  peach,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selec- 
tion Association,  as  the  point  from 
which  cling  peach  buds  will  be  se- 
cured for  propagation.  The  associa- 
tion met  in  joint  conference  with  the 
Sutter  County  Cling  Peach  Growers 
a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  de- 


ciding upon  the  best  type  of  cling 
peaches  for  nursery  stock,  that  the 
growers  may  be  protected  in  receiv- 
ing stock  that  is  strictly  up  to  stand- 
ard. This  meeting  is  in  conformity 
with  those  that  have  been  held  in 
many  fruit-producing  sections  of  the 
State — a  movement  that  will  put  a 
ban  on  the  propagation  and  shipment 
of  unreliable  nursery  stock. 

Lodi  Cherries  Winners. 

The  old-time  prize  cherry  districts 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels,  or 
take  a  back  seat.  News  reaches  us 
that  Lodi,  not  satisfied  with  the  popu- 
larity of  her  flaming  Tokay,  is  spar- 
ring for  position  in  the  cherry  ring. 
A  car  shipped  by  the*  Pioneer  Fruit 
Company  sold  in  Cleveland  a  few  days 
ago  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $5,609 — 
an  precedented  sale  for  a  town  like 
Cleveland.  We  are  wondering  what 
the  car  would  have  brought  had  it 
sold  in  a  real  live  cherry  market,  such 
as  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Boston. 
Even  the  little  twin  sister,  Minneap- 
olis, sold  a  car  of  20-pound  lugs  of 
Bings,  loose  pack,  that  averaged  $5.35 
per  box.  Can  you  beat  it? 
Checking  Citrus  Blast. 

The  citrus  growers  of  Butte  county 
are  confronted  with  another  damaging 
pest  known  as  citrus  blast,  but  by 
effective  work  being  done  in  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  disease  has 
been  materially  checked.  A  number 
of  affected  orchards  are  now  being 
treated  with  the  hope  that  the  disease 
will  not  injure  the  coming  crop.  It  is 
known  that  the  disease  spreads  fast, 
and  if  not  checked  at  once  serious 
results  are  likely  to  follow. 
New  Almond  Plant  at  Sacramento. 

The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Association  will  erect  a  new  building 
in  Sacramento  at  a  cost  of  $130,000, 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  a  com- 
bination shelling  and  storage  plant. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  reinforced 
concrete,  consisting  of  five  stories  ana 
basement,  which  will  permit  of  a  num- 
ber of  carloads  of  almonds  being 
stored. 

Santa  Rosa  Canning  Cherries. 

The  large  cannery  recently  erected 
at  Santa  Rosa  is  now  in  operation, 
canning  cherries.  This  cannery  is  the 
property  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  They  are  paying  10 
cents  for  Royal  Ann  cherries  and  7 
cents  for  Black  Tartarians.  Six  hun- 
dred employees  are  now  at  work  in 
the  cannery- 
Storage  Apples  Gone. 

Old  crop  of  apples  in  San  Francisco 
cold  storage  are  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past,  there  being  less  than 
3,000  boxes  now  On  hand,  and  at  the 
rate  they  are  being  disposed  of  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
new  crop  of  eating  apples  appears  on 
the  market. 


Yuba  county  is  fast  becoming  a  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  deciduous 
fruit  tree  nursery  seedlings,  as  1,000,- 
000  of  such  were  shipped  out  of  the 
county  during  the  present  season. 


WALNUT  GROWERS  INCOR- 
PORATE. 


THE  "SYPHON  SYSTEM" 


A  PRACTICAL  INVENTION   DESIGNED  TO  ELIMINATE  GATES  OR 
BOXES  IN  IRRIGATION  DITCHES. 

IRRIGATING  SIPHONS  ARK  ECONOMICAL.  A  few  will  do  Ihe  work  of  all  your  g-ates. 
Hade  of  galvanized  iron  that  will  otillaM  wooden  structures  many  times.  Compare  tbe 
port  per  acre. 

SIPHONS  ARE  EFFICIENT.  They  arrive  ready  for  use — no  cost  of  installation.  Quickly 
primed.  Easily  moved  from  check  to  cheek,  or  field  to  field. 

SIPHONS  CONSERVE  WATER.  Eliminate  the  was>te  and  annoyance  of  leaking  gates. 
They  deliver  all  the  water  where  needed. 

Ditches  without  obstrucUons  in  the  banks  are  easily  cleaned  and  cultivated.  Prepare 
four  ditches  for  Siphons. 

HOW  MUCH  WATER  DO  YOU  USE? 
FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 


IRR1GATING-SIPMOPM 

WOODLAND, 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


Articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Contra  Costa  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, a  non-profit  co-operative  and 
non-capital  stock  organization,  *  have 
been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Contra 
Costa  county.  The  association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  handling,  packing,  processing, 
shipping  and  marketing  of  walnuts 
produced  in  Contra  Costa  county. 
The  association  members  contemplate 
erecting  a  packing-house  at  Walnut 
Creek.  The  five  directors  who  signed 
the  articles  are  Frank  Rutherford  of 
Danville ;  C.  A.  Smith.  G.  M.  Westcott, 
A.  C.  Gehringer  and  F.  W.  Bancroft 
of  Concord-    Each  member  wil  be  al- 


lowed one  vote  in  the  association  for 
each  5,000  pounds  of  walnuts  deliv- 
ered at  the  packing-house. 


Don't  do  it 


Don't  allow  your  pickers  to  damage  trees 
by  climbing  about  on  the  limbs,  or  knock 
branches,  spurs,  or  fruit  from  trees,  trying 
to  force  a  clumsy  ladder  among  the 
branches,  or  leave  fruit  in  inaccessible 
places,  or  climb  ladders  insecurely  sup- 
ported by  limbs  of  trees. 

0.  K.  Special  Orchard  Ladders 

Ket  you  anywhere  in  the  tree,  and  solve 
these  and  other  picking  problems. 

SAFE.  CONVENIENT,  ECONOMICAL 
Seventy  cents  per  foot.      Get  circular  now. 


R.  G.  COTTER 


6«4  3»th  St., 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


The  Dry 
Season 

It  is  during  the  dry  season  that  the 
belt  is  put  to  its  greatest  test.  Water 
for  stock  and  for  irrigation  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  A  breakdown  for  a  few 
hours  may  mean  a  heavy  loss.  You 
cannot  afford  to  use  a  belt  that  does 
not  have  the  dependable  qualities  of 
the  "TEST  SPECIAL." 

"TEST  SPECIAL" 
RUBBER  BELTS 

are  made  for  long,  hard  drives.  They 
stand  up  under  the  severest  of  strains 
because  they  are  made  right. 

Stocked  in  San  Francisco  in  all  sires 
from  1-inch  to  24-inch,  inclusive.  Each 
belt  is  tested  before  leaving  factory 
and  fully  guaranteed  to  give  long 
and  continuous  service. 

See  your  Dealer.  Any 
E>caler  anywhere 
can  buy  "TEST 
SPECIAL." 


WRITE 
TODAY, 
giving  the  R.  P. 
M.  and  diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley — also 
driven  pulley  and  distance 
between  centers  of  same;  also 
give  the  rated  horsepower  of  your 
motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind  of 
machinery  you  are  operating.  We  will 
reply  immediately,  giving  you  our  rec- 
ommendation as  to  kind  of  belt  to  use. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

New  York  Belting  and 
Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
Home  Office:  New  York 
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Order  Your  Trees  Now 

Make  sure  next  season's  planting. 
Many  varieties  will  be  scarce. 

ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW  Wil  l. 
BE  GIVEN  PREFERENCE 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding 
best  varieties  to  grow,  soil,  irrigation,  pruning,  ete. 

Fanchcr  Creek  Nurseries 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Pear  Association  Names  Cannery  Prices 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association, 
held  in  San  Francisco  June  10,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  were  named  on  cannery 
pears:  $100  per  ton  for  number  one 
grade  and  $65  per  ton  for  number  two- 
grade.  While  this  pTice  is  an  ad- 
vance over  the  1919  price  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  the  canners.  There  are  some  objec- 
tions; however,  that  would  occur 
should  the  price  have  been  the  same 
as  last  year,  or  even  less. 

Under  the  existing  crop  conditions, 
and  clean  up  of  old  stock  on  hand, 
we  see  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  canners.  With  the  short 
crop  in  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  this  advance  in  price  will  net 
the  growers  less  than  last  season.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  crop  is  fully 
30  per  cent  smaller  in  California  than 
last  season,  when  100,000  tons  were 
produced,  as  against  an  estimate  of 
70,000  tons  this  year.  The  association 
is  in  a  position  to  have  fixed  the  price 
at  whatever  they  saw  fit,  but  they  re- 
frained from  naming  a  higher  price, 
believing  that  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  stability  of  future  markets 
depend  on  limiting  prices  this  season 


to  a  figure  that  will  insure  the  con- 
sumption of  this  season's  pack  within 
twelve  months.  The  association  feels 
that  its  members  are  entitled  to  some 
advance,  at  least,  when  the  manufac- 
turers of  sugar,  cans  and  other  sup- 
plies have  advanced  their  prices  to 
the  limit;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
may  go  higher.  From  reports  we  are 
receiving  from  the  pear-producing 
sections  of  the  State,  the  Sacramento 
river  section  shows  up  by  far  the  best, 
both  as  to  quality  and  tonnage.  Indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  a  lively 
contest  for  eastern  shipments,  and  as 
this  district  is  considered  the  canner's 
stamping  ground,  should  the  eastern 
demand  reach  unusual  proportions  the 
canneries  may  have  to  act  quickly  and 
with  precision  when  their  allotment  is 
made  by  the  association,  as  the  grow- 
ers may  exercise  their  rights  by  favor- 
ing the  eastern  markets  to  the  limit 
assigned  them  by  the  association.  If 
the  association  had  been  so  .disposed 
they  might  have  obviated  that  desire 
for  a  trial  of  the  eastern  market  by 
naming  a  higher  price  for  cannery 
pears,  but  they  felt  that  in  justice  to 
both  the  producer  and  canner,  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing  by  naming 
the  price  herein  mentioned. 


To  Inspect  Fruit  at  Shipping  Point 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot 
to  inspect  all  fruits  offered  for  ship- 
ment at  shipping  point,  which  from 
our  experience  is  the  only  logical 
plan  to  pursue.  An  inspector  who  un- 
derstands his  business,  and  has  the 
backbone  to  blue-pencil  any  and  all 
fruit  not  suitable  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment will  render  a  service  to  the  fruit 
shippers  as  well  as  buyers  that  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit. 

From  years  of  experience  we  know 
that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  in- 
spect every  package  or  every ''tenth 
package  delivered  at  a  car  door  for 
shipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  the  place  to  so  through  with  such 


performance.  Granting  it  was,  the 
loading  crew  are  taxed  for  time  to 
load  and  brace  cars  in  order  that  they 
may  be  moved  on  time,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  inspection  would  prove  a 
farce.  A  meeting  was  held  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  California  Fruit  Building  at 
Sacramento,  when  the  matter  of  or- 
ganizing a  Shipping  Point  Inspection 
Service  on  deciduous  fruits  was  dis- 
cussed. 

G.  H.  Hecke,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture; F.  W.  Read,  Specialist  in  Stand- 
ardization; R.  H.  Taylor,  Assistant  to 
the  Chief,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and  R.  N.  Wilson,  Secretary 
Agricultural    Legislative  Committee, 


Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 

AN  WEAL  SCRAPER  TO  DO  YOUR  LEVELING 

It  is  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  seat. 
MADE  IN  3  SIZES  FOR  SMALL  OR  MLDIUM-SIZEI)  TRACTORS. 
Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM,  1822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere 


met  with  representatives  from  the 
many  deciduous  fruit-shipping  firms 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan 
by  which  an  inspection  at  shipping 
point  might  be  successfully  carried 
on.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  gone 
over  and  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
act  with  Mr.  Read  in  drawing  up  a  set 


of  rules  to  be  followed  the  present 
season.  The  committee  agreed  that 
the  shipping  concerns  should  contrib- 
ute to  a  fund,  amounting  to  $15,000.00, 
to  be  used  in  successfully  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Markets  has  consented  to  assist  in 
paying  the  salary  of  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Read  in  organizing  the  inspection 
service. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Forty  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year. 

Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in  time 
to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Leader  waterfys  your  farm 
for  a  lifetime 

Buy  the  water  supply  system  for  your  home  and  farm  just  as 
you  do  your  farm  machinery.  Be  sure  to  get  the  system  that 
delivers  water  as  unfailingly  as  a  city  water  supply  system. 
Such  a  system  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money. 


a  Leader  outfit  to 
meet  the  reovtremente 
of  every  home  ondf arm. 


Home  Water  Syttems— Leaders  in  fame  as  well  as  in  name 

We  have  investigated  all  home  water  supply  systems 
but  have  never  found  anything  to  equal  the  Leader 
in  reliability  and  year- in -and -year- out  economy. 
It  is  the  only  home  water  system  made  complete  in 
one  great  factory  and  to  insure  reliability  is  equipped 
with  the  world's  standard  power — Wagner  Motors  or 
Stover  Good  Gasoline  Engines. 

The  installation  is  tested  as  a  complete  unit  instead 
of  a  piece-meal  job.  See  the  Leader  dealer  in  your 
locality  today.    If  you  don't  know  him,  write  us. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  FARM  Eft  says* 
Tor  stumping 
genuine  <Kn|f 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"l.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.  .  2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
10  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Wrlta  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bids.  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 
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STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


J 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Bny  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER   &    MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

630  So.  Spring  St^  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.   (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


RHUBARB 


J  Rhubarb 
_T90%of  the 

grown  in  Southern  California  Is  Wagner's  Im- 
proved Giant — Growers  making  over  S1000 
first  year.  Splendid  results  in  6  months  from 
planting.  May.  June  and  July  best  months  to 
plant  for  crop  next  winter.  Get  plants  true  to 
name  from  the  originator,  J.  B.  WAGNER. 
PaHiuiena,  Calif. 


The  American  Consulate  at  Sidney, 
Australia,  reports  that  the  wheat  crop 
of  New  South  Wales  has  been  so  badly 
damaged  by  drought  that  the  yield 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  mee£  domestic 
consumption  in  Australia.  The  crop 
was  estimated  at  only  4,296,000 
bushels — smallest  yield  in  20  years. 


Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 
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Lookout  for  Watermelon  Rot. 

California  watermelons  are  shipped 
East  in  cars  which  may  have  car- 
ried melons  from  the  southeastern 
States.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  in  1918  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  melons  shipped  from  certain  of 
the  latter- sections  rotted  before  they 
reached  destination.  The  disease  was 
mostly  introduced  through  the  stems 
after  picking.  In  1919  the  loss  from 
this  cause  was  less  than  two  per  cent 
on  cars  in  which  a  boy  clipped  a 
piece  from  each  stem  as  the  melons 
were  loaded,  and  applied  a  disinfec- 
tant paste  to  the  fresh  cut.  The  paste 
is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
bluestone  in  a  quart  of  water  and  mix- 
ing in  enough  corn-starch  to  make  it 
pasty.  Half  of  a  carload  was  so 
treated  in  one  case  while  the  other 
half  was  left  untreated.  On  arrival 
at  -destination  28  per  cent  in  the'  un- 
treated half  showed  decay,  while  but 
four  per  cent  in  the  treated  half  were 
diseased.  If  such  trouble  should  ap- 
pear in  California  shipments,  which 
are  much  longer  on  the  road,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  the 
remedy  has  already  been  found.  In 
one  year  75  per  cent  as  many  melons 
from  the  southern  states  rotted  as 
were  produced  in  the  entire  State  of 
California  last  year. 

Cotton  Prospects  Poor. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States 
cotton  crop,  which  has  for  years 
amounted  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
world  cotton  crop  will  be  about  16  per 
cent  shorter  than  last  year  and  will 
total  less  than  10,000,000  bales.  It  is 
the  small  shortage  or  Surplus  of  any 
crop  that  affects  prices  violently.  In 
California  a  large  Increase  in  acreage 
over  last  year  is  certain;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop,  as  estimated  June 
1  by  E.  E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates,  is  only  86 
per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with 
91  per  cent  on  the  same  date  last 
year  and  92  per  cent  for  a  ten-year 
average.  So  the  crop  in  this  State 
may  total  not  much  more  than  last 
year.  A  report  from  Imperial  Valley 
indicates  hopes  for  120,000  bales  as 
against  96,000  bales  produced  there 
last  year.  The  total  California  crop 
last  year  was  103,700  bales  from  185.- 
000  acres  harvested,  making  an  aver- 
age yield  of  lint  268  pounds  per  acre. 
Increased  acreage  this  year  is  particu- 
larly notable  in  Riverside  county  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Arizona  has 
a  considerable  increase  also. 

Easier  to  Grow  Feed  than  Food. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  food 
consumers  must  look  for  potatoes 
from  new  sources,  and  a  thousand 
bread-eaters  must  depend  on  new 
wheat  producers  because  one  ranch 
in  Colorado  belonging  to  E.  H.  Grubb 
and  his  associates  found  the  labor  sit- 
uation too  hard.  That  land  formerly 
produced  50,000  .bushels  of  potatoes 
and  5,000  bushels  oi  wheat  annually, 
but  is  now  seeded  to  grass  for  cattle 
to  harvest.  Mr.  Grubb  lives  in  Glenn 
county,  California,  where  laborers  in 
hay  and  grain  harvest  are  demanding 
and  getting  $8.00  per  day.  He  pre- 
dicts that  many  other  food  producers 
will  do  as  he  has  done  in  Colorado, 
and  still  greater  food  scarcity  will 
make  conditions  no  better  for  con- 
sumers. Housewives'  boycotts  will 
only  hasten  the  evil  day.  At  the  time 
when  consumers  shall  be  willing  to 
pay  prices  that  will  give  a  profit  to 
producers,  paying  whatever  wages  are 
necessary  to  produce  food,  more  of  it 
will  be  produced  again. 

Lots  of  Money  for  Political'  Seeds. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1920, 
is  $6,000,000  less  than  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figured  it 
would  need,  and  is  $2,185,000  less  than 
is  available  during  the  present  year. 
Crop  and  market  reports  are  cut  down 
already.  Scores  of  investigations  and 
field  work  projects  will  have  to  be  cut 
out.  We  have  just  been  notified  that 
the  San  Francisco  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  market  reporting  office 


is  closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Mean- 
while Congress  insisted  on  appropri- 
ating $239,000  to  provide  seed  for  Con- 
gressmen to  distribute  for  political 
and  other  purposes.  Did  you,  real 
farmer,  ever  receive  any  of  these 
seeds,  and  were  they  any  good? 
Would  you  rather  have  more  compre- 
hensive reports? 

Organized  for  Better  Freight  Service. 

To  reduce  loss  of  California  pro- 
ducts due  to  car  shortage  the  "Good 
Railway  Service  Association"  has  been 
organized  with  over  600  members, 
leaders  in  the  largest  businesses  of 
the  State.  Members  agree  to  use 
their  influence  to  secure  loading  of 
cars  to  capacity,  prompt  loading  and 
unloading,  and  speedy  release.  Post- 
ers are  to  be  displayed,  showing  that 
an  increase  of  two  tons  per  loaded 
car  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
addition  of  200,000  cars  to  those 
available  in  this  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  freight  car  is  moving 
only  three  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 
No  wonder  we  lose  fruit  for  lack  of 
cars  to  ship  it  in!  No  wonder  deliv- 
eries of  farm  machinery  and  other 
supplies  are  delayed  until  great  loss 
is  encountered! 
Barley  Acreage  and  Crops. 

Barley  acreage  to  be  harvested  this 
season  amounts  to  1,070,000  acres  'in 
California,  as  estimated  June,  1  by  J. 
E.  Rickards  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  This  is  a  seven  per 
cent  increase  over  last  year  in  area, 
but  the  condition  is  only  75  per  cent 
of  normal,  compared  with  80  per  cent 
a  year  ago  and  82  per  cent  for  a  ten- 
year  average.  Last  year's  crop  was 
30,000,000  bushels,  figured  at  48 
pounds  each.  The  year  before,  it  was 
34,320,000  bushels,  but  this  year  it 


Prevent  Smuts 


It  is  more  necessary  today  to 
employ  scientific  methods  on  the 
farm  than  ever  before.  Cleanse 
all  seed  grain  with  Formalde- 
hyde solution  before  planting. 
Positively  destroys  smuts  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 

foxffffiMffyffe 

'  Tofie  Farmer's  Triend 

Spread  the  seed  grain  in  a  thin  layer 
and  sprinkle  with  diluted  Formalde- 
hyde. Shovel  over  thoroughly  and 
cover  the  pile  with  bags  (or  about  ten 
hours.  Dry  out  by  spreading  uncov- 
ered in  a  dry  place.  Disinfect  the  drill 
with  Formaldehyde  before  planting. 

One  pint  of  Perth  Amboy  Formalde- 
hyde treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  New 
hand-book  sent  free  on  request 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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^- THE  AUTO  FEDAH- 
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Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  ^Self  SWT 
no  danger -Smoothest  Bales -Easily  noyed- 
and  Set -Extra  power  -Ampler- D^raUc— 
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-Means  one  less  Man 
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looks  like  about  27,285,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  a  ten-year  average  of 
37,658,000  bushels.  A  great  deal  of  it 
was  badly  pinched  by  the  frequent 
hot  winds  of  May. 
Highway  Construction  Curtailed. 

A  million  dollars'  worth  of  State 
Highway  work  was  last  week  ordered 
by  the  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion to  be  discontinued.  This  work 
was  in  day  labor  projects,  those  con- 
sidered least  important  having  been 
dropped  until  it  shall  be  decided 
whether  the  people  want  highways 
built  under  present  conditions.  Bonds 
cannot  be  sold  at  par  as  required  by 
law.  Legal  obstruction  is  encoun- 
tered to  the  use  of  Federal  Aid  money 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  order  to 
make  bond  money  available.  Counties 
are  buying  only  very  small  amounts 
at  par.  The  question  is  whether  the 
State  will  lose  more  by  suffering  from 
bad  roads  than  would  be  lost  by  pro- 
ceeding with  construction  at  present 
high  prices.  Anyhow,  the  labor  re- 
leased will  help  farmers,  perhaps;  and 
reduced  construction  may  help  to 
bring  prices  down. 
Co-operation  in  Beet  Sugar  Factories. 

Only  half  of  the  normal  sugar-beet 
acreage  has  been  planted  in  Michigan 
this  year;  and  the  dozen  sugar  fac- 
tories will  have  short  runs  on  ac- 
count of  their  failure  to  offer  a  slid- 
ing scale  for  beets  depending  on  the 
New  York  sugar  quotations.  Growers 
asked  for  this  system  of  equalizing 
profits  between  themselves  and  manu- 
facturers, but  the  latter  refused.  Now 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  proposes  to 
foster  the  establishment  of  co-opera- 
tive sugar-beet  refineries  before  the 
1921  crop  shall  be  ready  to  harvest. 
Most  California  concerns  are  paying  a 
sliding  scale. 

Cut  Alfalfa  When  Shoots  Start 

Many  ranchers  still  cut  alfalfa  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  bloom.  This 
frequently  leads  them  to  wait  until 
the  new  shoots  are  so  tall  that  the 
mower  clips  them  off  and  sets  the-  next 
crop  back.  To  find  the  new  shoots, 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  separate 
the  alfalfa  stems  so  you  can  see  close 
to  the  crown  where  new  shoots  may  be 
starting.  They  grow  rapidly  and  a 
few  days'  delay  in  cutting  may  mean 
several  more  days'  delay  in  growth  of 
the  next  crop.  . 
Lower  Oats  Crop  This  Year. 

Oats  are  an  important  though 
minor  crop  in  this  State.  Despite  a 
decrease  of  10,000  acres  from  the  area 
in  oats  last  year,  the  present  crop 
promises  to  be  5,214,000  bushels  of  32 
pounds  each,  as  estimated  June  1  by 
J.  E.  Rickards  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  Of  the  41,032r,000 
acres  in  the  United  States  planted  to 
oats  for  grain  this  year,  165,000  are  in 
California.  The  area  in  the  United 
States  is  96.8  per  cent  that  of  last 
year. 

Noxious  Weed  Exhibit. 

Weed  control  has  long  been  a  prime 
ambition  of  Monterey  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  J.  B.  Hickman. 
The  spread  of  knowledge  concerning 
weeds  must  be  common  among  far- 
mers before  their  co-operation  can  be 
generally  secured.  A  big  step  toward 
such  spread  of  knowledge  is  the  in- 
stallation by  Mr.  Hickman  of  an  ex- 
hibit in  the  Salinas  City  Hall,  showing 
all  of  the  noxious  weeds  found  in  the 
county. 

State  Land  Scrip  Auction. 

Public  land  is  being  sacrificed  at 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  of  the  State  by  indifference  of 
the  public  to  the  offerings  of  Califor- 
nia land  scrip  by  State  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral W.  S.  Kingsbury.  At  the  last 
auction  sale  of  scrip  the  prices  aver- 
aged about  $8  per  acre.  Another  auc- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  in  Sac- 
ramento July  6  at  10  a.  m.  It  is  sold 
in  40-acre  lots  for  cash,  and  no  person 
may  buy  over  640  acres. 

Mariont  Barley  Escaped  North  Wind. 

Early  maturing  of  Mariout  barley  is 
estimated  to  be  responsible  for  a  50 
per  cent  greater  yield  than  common 
barley  on  the  higher  lands  farmed  by 
J.  H.  Guill,  Jr.,  of  Butte  county.  It 
was  so  far  advanced  when  the  north 
wind  of  May,  19,  20  and  21  pinched 
common  barley  that  it  was  not  badly 
injured. 


Make  Every 
Minute  Pay  Dividends 


DURING  these  days  of  short 
working  hours,  high  wages  and 
unsettled  labor  conditions,  every 
hour  saved  for  essential  work  is 
money  in  your  pocket.  Every  hour 
you  spend  on  the  road  between  your 
farm  and  town  represents  unpro- 
ductive time.  During  your  busy 
season  someone  is  getting  high 
wages  for  this  time,  or  you  person- 
ally are  spending  valuable  time. 
Make  every  minute  pay  dividends. 
Reduce  the  number  of  hours  spent 
on  the  road  and  increase  the  hours 
of  productive  farm  work. 

You  can  haul  your  farm  products 
to  town  with  an  International  Motor 
Truck  and  haul  supplies  back  to  the 


farm  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  with  a  team 
and  wagon — a,  road  saving  of  300%. 
Thereby  you  save,  during  the  year, 
many  hours  for  necessary  farm  work 
—  hours  and  minutes  that  total  into 
days.  You  save  money  in  wages,  or 
at  least  make  the  high  wages  that 
you  are  paying  someone  pay  you 
greater  returns. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  ^  ton  to 
2/4  ton  — a  size  and  style  for  every 
hauling  requirement.  A  letter  or 
post-card  to  the  address  below  will 
bring  complete  information  descrip- 
tive of  these  low-cost  hauling  units 
that  make  every  minute  pay  dividends. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

UmcORPORATEO) 

Billings.  Moat.         Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mon. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  If 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  Install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire, line  of  American  Pomps  and  proTes 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog-  points  the  way  to  Irri- 
gation efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

S8  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A.  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pomps 
— Vertical  Pumps 
— Deep    Well  Heads 
—Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— Dtreet-eonnected 
Motor  and  Pomp 

— Motors 

Oas  Engine* 
—OS!  Engines 


Conserve  the  limited  mois- 
ture you  have  in  your  soil. 

Cultivate  thoroughly  with  a 

Beeman  Tractor 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful, 
general  utility  tractor. 

Write  us  today 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

52  BEAXE  ST-  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Four  Row  Bean 
Cultivator 


K  1  1  I.I.I  Hi 

EFFICIENCY 


One   man   with   two    good-size  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting 

horses  or  small  tractor  can  culti-  deyice  which  holds  it  rigidly  on 

Tate  four  rows  of  beans  with  this  both  sides;  the  steering  device  is 

cultivator.  This,  like  most  of  our  1  easily  operated  and  very  accurate, 
implements,  has  been  developed  at       The  cultivator  is  equipped  with 

the   request   of   ranchers   for  a  K  q  £Weep8  of  our  own  design, 

strong,  simply  controlled  cultivator,  which  will  do  better  work  and  wear 

capable  of  doing  their  work  better  longer  than  the  equipment  usuallv 

than   would  be  possible  with   a  furnished  with  other  make  of  bean 

lighter  made  took  cultivators.    Standards  can  be  set 

The  frame  is  made  of  one-piece  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width  from 

high-carbon  steel,  with  no  joints  to  20  to  36  inches, 
work  loose  or  sag  and  holds  the        All  repair  parts  are  carried  in 

wheels  always  true  and  in  line  with  stock  so  there  will  be  no  long 

balance   of   the   cultivator.    The  waiting  in  case  of  a  breakdown, 

double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clear-  We  make  this  cultivator  in  two 

ance  between  the  standards  and  weights,  four-row  regular  and  four- 

elimliiiites  to  a  j^-eat  extent  the  row  extra  heavy.   We  also  make  a 

tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground,  two-row  cultivator. 

Note  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles,  Cal: 
BEET  CULTIVATORS 

Four  Row,  Regular  $145.00  Four  Row,  Extra  Heavy  $155.00 

BEAN  CULTIVATORS: 

Two  Row,  Regular   $145.00  Four  Row,  Regular  $160.00 

Two  Row,  Extra  Heavy          155.00  Four  Row,  Extra  Heavy....  170.00 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209  SANTA  FE  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPEK 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFaU  Co.,      Portland.  Ore. 


Milling,  transportation  and  market- 
ing add  about  as  much  to  the  con- 
sumer's price  as  the  grower  gets  for 
his  paddy  rice. 


HIGHWAYS  MUST  COST  MORE  PER  MILE  AND  LESS  PER  YEAR 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 

AVhether  the  type  of  highway  construction  followed  in  California  is 
adequate  is  a  question  to  be  investigated  by  the  California  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Auto  Club  of  Southern  California,  as  decided  at  a 
meeting  last  week.  On  the  same  date  the  question  was  answered  by  a 
typical  incident-  A  motor-truck  driver  in  San  Mateo  county  paid  a  fine 
of  $40  for  hauling  a  nine-ton  load;  the  county  ordinance  limits  loads  to 
seven  tons.  Obviously  the  motor  truck  driver  believed  it  was  more 
economical  for  him  to  haul  nine  tons  than  seven.  Equally  obvious  is  it 
that  the  county  supervisors  believed  their  highways  inadequate  for  such 
economical  motor  truck  loads.  All  over  the  State,  similar  incidents  are 
likely  to  occur  at  any  time.  We  have  spent  millions  for  highways  which 
are  going  to  pieces  under  modern  traffic  conditions.  We  are  ordaining 
that  economical  transportation  shall  be  throttled  and  higher  cost  added 
to  our  living  in  order  to  keep  our  highways  in  condition  safe  for  travel. 
An  ancient  king  ordained  that  the  tide  must  not  rise  on  his  shores.  He 
set  men  to  beat  it  with  whips;  but  it  inevitably  overwhelmed  them. 
Equally  certain  are  great  economic  forces  to  overwhelm  the  modern 
ordinances  of  men.  The  vital  necessity  for  greatest  economy  of  transpor- 
tation from  producer  to  consumer  is  an  invincible  force;  and  the  sooner 
this  is  recognized,  the  fewer  millions  and  men  will  be  wasted.  Ordi- 
nances limiting  loads  are  a  necessary  temporary  expedient;  but  they  are 
as  futile  to  permanently  limit  the  weight  of  motor  truck  loads  as  the 
king's  whips  were  on  the  tide.  Now  is  the  tjme  when  millions  are  yet 
to  be  spent  on  our  highways,  and  when  there  is  an  enforced  lull  in  the  op- 
erations, to  here  and  now  firmly  resolve  that  henceforth  we  shall  have  no 
more  of  the  shoddy  highways  which  now  require  outrageous  costs  for 
maintenance.  We  shall  build  roads  for  loads,  not  limit  loads  to  inade- 
quate roads.  Adequate  highways  will  cost  more  per  mile  and  less  per 
year.  They  must  come  now  or  later.  Let  us  consider  carefully  that  we 
do  not  blunder  with  the  millions  yet  to  be  spent. 


Sampling  and  Milling  Rice  Paddy 


Rice  has  displaced  grain  at  the 
Chico  mill  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co., 
which  was  changed  over  last  fall  into 
a  rice  mill  of  2,500  bags  capacity  per 
day  and  150,000  bags  storage  capacity 
as  shown  to  the  writer  by  Supt.  A. 
N.  Ramsay.  It  began  to  run  Decem- 
ber 24  of  last  year.  Everything  in  the 
mechanical  line  is  of  latest  model  and 
the  visitor  notes  particularly  that  no 
dust  exists  in  the  air.  Evecy  machine 
in  the  mill  has  an  air  blast  to  draw 
off  dust  which  is  collected  in  a  series 
of  "stockings"  on  a  reel  at  the  top  of 
the  mill  and  is  discharged  by  rotation 
and  tapping  under  suction. 

Before  a  farmer's  rice  is  purchased 
for  the  mill,  the  buyer  looks  over  a 
sample  of  the  paddy  to  see  about  how 
much  watergrass,  cheat,  and  sun- 
cracked  rice  it  contains.  Broken  ker- 
nels indicate  the  latter.  The  sample 
is  taken  to  the  mill,  where  it  is 
rubbed  on  a 'rough  carborundum  with 
a  block  of  wood  to  loosen  the  hulls. 
When  the  latter  have  been  blown  off, 
green  rice  is  noted,  and  cracked 
kernels,  which  would  break  in  the 
milling,  may  be  seen.  Kernels  are 
bitten  in  two  to  judge  whether  they 
are  soggy  or  brittle.  Unfilled  grains 
and  red  rice  are  noted.  Rice  is  classed 
as  "chalky"  if  over  one-third  of  each 
kernel  is  chalky. 

Paddy  is  received  at  the  storage- 
house,  weighed,  dumped,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  mill,  where  a  cleaner 
takes  off  beards,  adobe,  etc.,  amounting 
ing  to  an  average  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  total.  An  "aspirator"  blows  the 
light  stuff  out.  This  is  a  cone  over 
which  the  paddy  spreads  as  it  falls, 
and  a  directed  air  current  does  the 
rest.  An  automatic  scale  weighs  the 
paddy.  Then  the  hulls  are  loosened 
by  rolling  the  rice  between  horizontal 
circular  carborundum  stones,  each 
pair  being  set  about  *4  to  %  inch 
apart,  according  to  the  kind  of  rice. 
The  lower  stone  is  stationary,  wWle 
the  upper  one  revolves.  Each  pair 
could  handle  a  maximum  of  800  bags 
per  day,  always  aiming  to  get  hulls  off 
without  cracking  or  breaking  the 
kernels.  The  hulls  are  hauled  away 
because  burning  would  leave  50  per 
cent  ashes.  From  the  stones,  the  rice 
goes  through  another  aspirator  and  a 
"stone  reel."  the  latter  taking  out  a 
little  bran.  The'  rice  slides  down 
through  one  of  five  "first-break 
hullers,"  which  remove  the  outer 
coat  of  bran.  Upstairs  it  is  conveyed 
and  thence  drops  down  over  an  as- 
pirator into  the  "second-break 
hullers"  to  get  rid  of  the  second  coat 
of  bran.  All  of  this  rubbing  gets  the 
rice  warm.  As  too  much  heat  would 
crack  it,  a  cooling  bin  receives  the 
rice  after  it  goes  over  another  as- 
pirator.   After  two  or  three  hours  In 


the  cooler,  the  rice  proceeds  to  a  pol- 
isher, which  removes  the  last  coat  of 
bran  (called  polish).  This,  if  kept 
pure,  is  worth  as  much  on  the  market 
as  barley. 

The  rice  is  graded  in  cylinders  and 
screens.  "Head  rice"  is  whole  ker- 
nels. They  are  separated  from  broken 
kernels  by  rotating  in  a  cylinder  with 
a  dented  surface  which  holds  broken 
rice  longer  on  the  upward  rotation 
and  dumps  it  into  a  separate  trough. 

Export  rice  is  coated  with  glucose 
and  talc  for  appearance;  and  rice  to 
be  held  during  warm  weather  in  the 
United  States  is  coated  similarly  to 
protect  it  against  weevils.  The  coat- 
ing is  done  in  two  "trumbles,"  which 
are  horizontal  revolving  cylinders  in- 
side of  which  are  spiral  cleats  to  work 
the  rice  from  intake  to  outlet.  The 
glucose  and  talc  are  fed  into  the  in- 
coming stream  of  rice  and  are  well 
spread  and  dried  when  the  latter 
emerges. 

Tne  fully  milled  head  rice,  broken 
rice  and  brewers'  rice  are  sacked  sep- 
arately by  means  of  hoppers  and  auto- 
matic scales,  which  put  exactly  100 
pounds,  or  any  other  desired  quantity, 
into  the  sacks.  The  latter  are  then 
sewed  by  machine  and  dumped 
through  the  floor  to  mechanical  pilers 
in  the  store  room. 


t/h  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
have  reduced  engine  prices    By  In- 
.aaing  production,  making  mr  factory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  yoo  tbe  benefit 

Days  Trial  eu,A°,VNT» 

Too  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  yoo> 
are  prot«*cted  by  my  liberal  ten  year  yoaraVitea. 
.  Siz<*9  1^  to  22  H  P  Cash  or  Easy  Tarma— 
I  make  engine  pay  for  Itscl  f  while  you  osa  it. 


90 


OTTOfYA 


FREE 


day  far 
_.  moMT 
Mving  o0>'  mn<* 
New  fr—  Hook 

OTTJWA  «f  G  CO. 


TO  THE  TRACTOR  OR 
TRUCK  OWNER— 

Does  the  dirt  get  into  your 
engines  and  cut  things  to  pieces? 
Why  let  it,  when  an 

OIL-AIR-FILTER 

will    keep    all    the    dirt  out? 
Can  build  them  to  fit  any  engine. 
For  particulars  write 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Beedley,  Calif. 
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HAY  AND  PASTURE  CONDITIONS. 


The  condition  of  all  kinds  of  hay  in 
California  is  estimated  June  1  by  E. 
E.  Kaufman  and  J.  E.  Rickards  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  at  81 
per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with 
87  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  a  ten-year 
average  of  84  per  cent.  The  acreage 
of  alfalfa  is  reported  to  be  slightly  in- 
creased as  based  on  assessors'  reports, 
which  are  admittedly  unreliable.  The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  investigation  of 
last  spring  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  acreage  in  California  is  materially 
decreased.  Its  condition  is  estimated 
by  Messrs.  Rickards  and  Kaufman  at 
89  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared 
with  94  per  cent  last  year,  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  93  per  cent.  Present 
poor  condition  is  not  due  to  water 
shortage,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Arizona  acreage  was  greatly  reduced 
in  favor  of  cotton,  so  the  dairymen  in 
that  State  are  hard  up  for  hay.  In 
Nevada  the  Truckee-Carson  alfalfa 
conditions  are  about  normal,  but  there 
is  a  short  crop  in  sight  elsewhere. 

a  keen  demand  for  alfalfa  meal  is 
already  putting  prices  above  $30  per 
ton,  and  it  is  stated  that  meal  prices 
justify  as  much  as  $40  for  good  hay 
of  the  second  cutting. 

Pastures  in  California  are  only  76 
per  cent  as  good  as  normal.  A  year 
ago  they  were  estimated  at  91  per 
cent  and  the  ten-year  average  on  this 
date  is  86  per  cent.  Grain  hay  and 
pasture  are  best  in  southern  California 
where  more  rain  was  received;  and 
pastures  in  several  of  the  mountain 
counties,  as  Plumas,  Mono,  Placer,  Al- 
pine, Inyo,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  seem 
to  be  at  least  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  forest  re- 
serves has  been  reduced  from  the 
heavy  stocking  permitted  during  the 
war  and  some  cattle  have  been 
shipped  southward  across  the  Te- 
hachapi  line,  so  the  short  pastures 
may  not  develop  much  more  distress 
than  was  experienced  last  year.  Much 
grain  unable  to  be  harvested  is  help- 
ing the  pasture  situation.  Dairymen, 
however,  are  going  to  continue  to  feel 
the  pinch  on  hay. 


GOOD  BARLEY  PROFITS,  BUT — 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  cost  some  people  ten  dollars  an 
acre  to  irrigate  barley  in  Contra 
Costa  county  this  season;  and  they 
have  crops.  It  cost  other  people  se- 
eral  dollars  an  acre  to  put  in  their 
barley,  and  they  are  getting  nothing 
out  of  it  because  they  did  not  irrigate. 
D.  L.  Schrader,  formerly  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  was  a  prosperous-looking 
visitor  recently  at  our  office.  He  has 
65  acres  of  barley  now  looking  like  20 
sacks  per  acre,  averaging  about  110 
pounds  per  sack.  In  February  the 
drouth  had  prevented  its  making  the 
ground  green.  Part  of  it  had  been 
sheeped  off  till  the  ground  was  bare. 
The  65  acres  were  irrigated  in  March 
at  a  cost  of  $260,  using  1%  acre-feet 
per  acre.  Mr.  Schrader  recently  re- 
fused $3  per  cental  for  his  crop,  and 
a  neighbor  more  recently  was  offered 
$3.30.   Both  are  hoping  for  $3.50. 

Mr.  Schrader  figures  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction offhand  about  as  follows:  Pre- 
paring the  seedbed  and  putting  in  the 
crop  $10  per  acre;  seed  $4  per  acre; 
irrigation  $4  per  acre;  harvesting,  $6 
per  acre;  sacks  20@22c,  amounting  to 
$4.40  per  acre.  This  makes  his  total 
acre  cost  about  $28.40.  If  he  had  sold 
at  $3  the  crop  would  have  brought 
$66  per  acre.  His  profit  this  year  on 
barley  would  be  sufficient  to  .make 
him  prosperous  if  he  had  enough  of  it 
ar.d  if  he  did  not  have  to  use  a  large 
part  of  the  profit  to  pay  his  losses  on 
the  last  two  years'  crops.  This  profit 
also  must  cover  pay  for  his  own  man- 
agerial ability,  taxes,  depreciation  of 
implements,  loss  of  fertility,  time 
spent  irrigating,  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment. Deducting  all  of  that,  there 
would  be  no  profiteering  even  if  there 
should  be  no  crop  failures  to  balance 
down. 


SULPHUR  BENEFITED  ALFALFA- 


Half  a  ton  per  acre  increase  in  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  fertilized  with 
sulphur  is  reported  from  Tehama 
county.  Increased  growth  and  better 
color  of  the  second  cutting  also  are 
noted. 


SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Bak.rsfleld — ItakPi-Ktirld  (iar.  Si  Auto  Sup.  Co, 

2©th  A  G  St«. 
Chlco — Vaughan  Si  Fortlyce,  7th  St.  Si  Bdwy. 
El  Centro — (.'.  E.  CogginH.  409  Main  St. 
I  hi.  I.  I — Hair's  Garage,  6th  Si  D  Sts. 
Fresno        Elec.   Laboratories,   Inc.,   1347  Van 

Ness  Ave. 

Hanford — Cousins  Tractor  Co.,  110  E.  7th  St. 
Lindsay — Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co.,  182  N.  Sw. 
Briar  Ave. 

Los  Angeles — E.  A.  Featherstone,  958  S.  L.  A.  St. 

Los  Angeles — Bosch-Raylleld  Serv.  &  Supply  Co., 
<(■;•:  s.  L.  A.  St. 

Long  Beach — A.  C.  Walker,  342  American  Ave. 

Marysville — G.  W.  Roberts  El.  Wks.  324  D  St. 

Merced — Lounsbury  *  Shaffer,  625  M.  Street 

Modesto — Frank  Andrews,  714  9th  Street 

Oakland — Motor  Car  Elec.  Co.,  2324-2330  Bdwy 

Oxnard — Herbert  Hodges.  427  A  St. 

I'asiulrna — Guar.  Auto  Elec.  Wks.,  97  W.  Colo- 
rado M. 

Redlands — Kay  Ignition  Works,  3rd  St  Citrus  Sts. 
Ked  Bluff — Harman's  Elec.  Machine  Wks.,  600 
Main  St. 

Riverside — Mission  Auto  Elec.  Co.,  450  Main  St. 
Sacramento— Kimball  Upson  Co.,  609-611  K  St. 
Sacramento,  Sac'to  Motors  Serv.  Co.,  913-17  L  St. 
Salinas — Salinas  Auto  Electric  Co.,  Alisal  St. 
tan  Diego — Young  St  Chamberlain,  1130  Front  St. 
San  Francis 00 — Amer.  Bosch  May.  Corp.,  1262-72 
Post  St. 

San  Jose— Auto  Elec.  Serv.  Co.,  471-5  So.  1st  St. 

S.  Luis  Obispo — Calif.  Garage,  879  Higuera  St. 

Santa  Ana — Orange  Co.  Ig.  Wks.,  302  E.  Fifth  St, 

Santa  Barbara — West,  Much.  Si  Fdry  Co.,  Cota-  Si 
Anacapa  Sts. 

Santa  Rosa — L.  &  T.  Co.,  300  4th  Street 

Btockton — W.  S.  Maxwell  Co.,  207-9  N  Eldorado 

Taft — Maxwell  A  Thompson,  Center  Street 

Tulare — Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co. 

Vlsalia — Central  Calif.  Elec.  Co. 

Willows — Automotor  Service  Sta.,  253  X.  Te- 
hama St. 


Service  As  Convenient  as  the 
Village  Blacksmith  Shop 

If  you  had  to  send  your  horse  500  miles  to  have  a 
new  shoe  put  on,  you'd  think  it  quite  a  hardship. 
Then  why  use  an  engine  whose  ignition  system 
must  he  sent  a  long  distance  when  in  need  of  atten- 
tion? 

With  a  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  supplying  the 
ignition  spark,  you  have  no  cause  to  worry.  It's  by 
far  the  most  efficient  and  dependable  ignition  sys« 
tem.  It  probably  won't  need  attention  for  years, 
but,  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  you're  always 
within  easy  reach  of  one  of  300  Bosch  Service  Sta- 
tions. Bosch  Service  men  are  experts,  too — factory 
trained,  careful  and  courteous.  They  guarantee 
their  work. 

Avoid  delays,  expense  and  trouble  by  insisting  on 
Bosch  Magneto  Ignition  when  buying  an  engine. 
You  can  install  a  Bosch  on  the  old  engine,  too, 
whether  its  on  a  car,  tractor,  truck  or  power-plant. 
There's  a  Bosch  Representative  near  you  who  can 
make  the  change. 


Be  Satisfied 


Specify  Bosch 


,300   Strvict   Statitns    in   300  Centers 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Works:    Springfield,  Mass. 

Branches:   New  York  •  Chicago   •   Detroit  •  San  Francisco 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME   IGNITION  SYSTEM 


MOTOR  TRUC 


-TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTO<3  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -   MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC,; 


PE  LTON 


THE  PULLEY  ON  THE  END 
OF  THE  SHAFT. 

With  the  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  a 
PELTON  Irrigation  Pump  may  be  driven  by  a  gas- 
oline engine  by  belt,  or  direct  connected  to  an  elec- 
tric motor 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  pump  apart  to  put 
on  the  pulley  or  belt  or  to  attach  it  to  an  electric 
motor. 

The  short  heavy  base  casting,  with  the  big  bear- 
ings and  the  overhung  pulley,  make  it  possible  to 
use  a  PELTON  under  any  pumping  conditions. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY" 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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GETTING  THE   MOST   FOE  USED 
TKACTORS. 


(Written  for  Faclflc  Rural  Press.) 

There  are  between  15,000  and  20,- 
000  used  tractors  on  the  farms  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Some  of  these  are  ten  years 
old,  or  older.  Great  changes  have 
come  in  tractors  since  they  were  made. 
Their  owners  would  like  later  models 
with  more  of  modern  equipment;  but 
they  hate  to  junk  a  usable  machine. 

There  are  also  tractors  with  which 
trouble  has  been  encountered,  due 
either  to  defects  in  the  tractors  or  in 
the  way  they  have  teen  treated.  Their 
owners  want  to  get  rid  of  them  to 
avoid  overhauling  and  repairing. 

Some  makes  and  models  of  tractors 
to  be  found  on  our  farms  have  been 
discontinued  and  repair  parts  are  hard 
to  get.  Their  owners  would  like  to 
get  something  with  service  and  re- 
pairs more  handy. 


Many  a  man  wants  more  power  than 
he  thought  when  he  got  his  first  small 
tractor.  Others  may  want  a  different 
type  than  the  ones  they  have. 

All  of  these  are  legitimate  reasons 
for  wanting  to  sell  used  tractors. 
There  are  four  possible  dispositions 
to  make  of  such  machines.  They  can 
be  sold  or  traded  in  to  a  dealer.  They 
may  be  sold  to  a  neighbor  direct 
They  may  be  junked.  Or  they  may  be 
kept  as  insurance  against  loss  by  fu- 
ture breakdowns. 

Wasteful  to  Trade  Old  Tractor. 

If  the  farmer  trades  his  old  trac- 
tor to  a  dealer  the  latter  must  make 
a  very  low  allowance.  In  order  to  re- 
sell the  second-hand  machine  at  all, 
he  must  make  some  sort  of  represen- 
tation to  the  prospective  purchaser 
that  the  machine  will  stand  up  to  the 
purchaser's  work.  The  dealer  cannot 
say  this  without  overhauling  the  trac- 
tor. When  he  overhauls  it,  he  finds 
many  parts  not  half  worh  out,  but  too 
much  worn  to  be  put  back  into  the 
overhauled  machine.  Suppose  it  is  a 
sprocket  designed  to  do  six  months' 
steady  work.  If  it  is  half-worn  out, 
it  is  thrown  away  and  half  of  its  life 
is  wasted.  The  dealer  must  add  that 
much  cost  to  the  machine  without  add- 
ing a  corresponding  value.  It  is  an 
economic  waste.  But  worse  than  this, 
suppose  the  gear  with  which  it  meshes 
was  designed  for  a  year's  use.  Three 
months  of  Wear  has  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  look  bad  with  a  new  sprocket, 
even  if  it  should  fit  tolerably  well. 
So  about  nine  months'  life  is  wasted 
in  this  part,  and  the  new  purchaser 
pays  for  it,  or  the  old  user  pays  for  it 
by  accepting  a  lower  allowance.  ' 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Haying 

YOU  can't  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  if  your- 
tractor  is  limping  along  with  one  spark  plug  gone 
"dead."  But  you  can  overcome  such  annoying  delays 
by  using  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 

Their  construction  is  different.  The  mica  in  the  de 
Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound  around  the  center-spindle, 
then  reinforced  with  little  mica  washers  that  cannot 
peel  and  which  make  misfiring  practically  impossible. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  There's  a  moral  here  for 
every  farmer  in  America. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plu^s  are  just  as 
dependable  as  the  famous  Tractor  Plugs.  Studebaker, 
Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Beth- 
lehem plugs.  Have  you  read  "Hit  or  Miss?"?  Your 
copy  is  here  waiting  for  your  name  and  address. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through 


The  dealer  often  leaves  the  over- 
hauling to  be  done  when  his  service 
men  are  not  busy  afield.  This  has 
actually  been  found  uneconomical  of 
the  service  men's  time  in  that  it  takes 
bo  long  to  locate  tools  and  parts  and 
troubles  that  a  new  field  job  comes 
along  before  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. Meanwhile  the  machine  and 
its  scattered  parts  clutter  up  the  shop. 
When  it  has  finally  been  assembled 
the  dealer  aims  to  sell  at  very  little 
profit  above  the  allowance  price  plus 
the  cost  of  overhauling.  •  He  figures 
that  he  has  made  his  profit  on  the  new 
machine  for  which  it  was  taken  in 
exchange.  But  he  may  forget  to  fig- 
ure the  cost  of  selling  the  second-hand 
machine  or  interest  on  money  tied  up 
while  awaiting  overhauling  and  resale. 
So  the  dealer  loses  more  or  less.  If 
he  makes  these  proper  changes,  the 
buyer  pays  more  than  necessary.  Be- 
tween the  original  owner  and  the  new 
purchaser  the  dealer  takes  out  his 
profit  and  the  cost  of  moving  the  trac- 
tor to  his  shop  and  thence  to  the 
ranch  of  the  buyer.  This  adds  to  the 
needless  loss  mentioned  in  regard  to 
wasted  life  of  partly  worn  parts.  And 
not  long  afterward  various  other  re- 
placements will  begin  to  be  required, 
more  or  less  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
purchaser  and  damage  to  the  dealer's 
reputation. 

Selling  to  Neighbor  Avoids  Healer 
Profit. 

A  better  way  is  suggested  by  W.  H. 
Gardner  of  the  Yuba  Mfg.  Co.  The 
farmer  generally  has  a  neighbor  who 
would  like  to  try  a  tractor  if  they 
could  practice  on  a  cheap  one;  or  per- 
haps he  wants  some  extra  power  for 


emergencies.  Such  a  neighbor  can 
afford  to  pay  more  than  the  dealer 
could  allow,  because  the  machine  will 
not  have  to  be  moved  far,  and  the 
partly  worn  parts  can  be  left  in  to 
last  their  natural  life.  The  local  repu- 
tation of  the  seller  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  an 
easy  sale  to  his  neighbor.  The  dealer 
from  whom  the  new  tractor  is  bought 
will  generally  help  his  customer  to 
sell  the  old  one.  ' 
Usable  Used  Tractor  Cheap  Insurance. 

But  the  old  tractor  may  very  profit- 
ably be  overhauled,  fixed  up,  oiled,  and 
painted,  and  run  into  an  out-of-the- 
way  weather-tight  shed.  Suppose  that 
it  would  bring  $1500  in  a  trade  for  a 
new  machine.  The  rancher  could  af- 
ford to  borrow  $1500  and  pay  interest 
on  it  permanently  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing the  old  machine  on  hand  to  use 
when  the  new  one  may  be  laid  up  or 
work  may  crowd  too  hard  for  the  new 
machine  to  get  it  all  done  in  time- 
Interest  on  $1500  at  6  per  cent  is  $90 
a  year.  Many  a  rancher  has  lost 
more  than  that  by  having  his  tractor 
laid  up  and  work  stopped  a  few  days 
at  a  critical  time.  The  second-hand 
machine  is  cheap  insurance  against 
such  loss,  for  any  rancher,  especially 
for  the  original  owner,  who  knows 
that  it  is  in  working  order. 

The  time  rapidly  approaches  when 
most  new  tractors  will  be  bought  with 
some  sort  of  disposition  provided  for 
the  old  machines.  The  farmer  who 
sells  direct  to  a  neighbor  gets  a  better 
price  and  the  neighbor  pays  less.  The 
farmer  who  keeps  a  used  tractor  as 
insurance  is  likely  to  be  ahead  of  the 
other  at  the  end  of  a  year. 


arm  Engine 

KEROSENE 

replaces  distillate.  The  "Z' '  is  specially1  designed  to  use 
kerosene — gets  as  much  po^er  from  a  gallon  of  this  fuel 

»s  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline.    Another  reason  for  its  popularity. 

On  over  150,000  American  farms  the  "Z"  is  daily* 
demonstrating  its  superiority".  More  firmly  than  e$er 

its  unquestioned  supremacy?  is  becoming  established.  Backed  bp 
Fairbanks-Morse  quality  and  its  ortn  reputation  for  unparalleled 
performance,  the  "Z"  is  the  one  engine  for  any  farmer  to  buy. 

Let  pour  dealer  short  pou  rthp  pou  should  ha-Oe  •  "Z."  You 
Will  knort  then  rthp  o-Jer  •  quarter  of  a  million  progressive 
farmers  selected  it  after  comparing  it  With  all  others.  Trto 

hundred  Bosch  Magneto  Service  Stations  cooperate  With 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealers  in  rendering  real  service  to  "Z"  owners. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

PRICES: 
IHH.P.  -  $75.00 
3  HP.    -    $125  00 
6  H.  P.    -  $200.00 
All  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

The  "Z"  is 
America's  Master 
Farm  Engine 

Western  Branches: 
Los  Angeles  Portland 


' "  San  Francisco  Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 
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Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describee  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


A 

$2000  Tractor 

At  an  Unbelievable  Price 


Drawbar 
H.  P.  12 

Waukesha 
Motor 

Fuller 
Transmission 

Tordenson 
Axles 


Beit 
H.  P.  20 


High-  Tension 
Magneto 


All  Parts 
Standard 


We  are  going  out  of  the  Tractor  business 
and  are  offering  our  complete  stock  of 

R  and  P  TRACTORS 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 

The  design,  workmanship  and  materials  in  this  tractor  are  of  the  very  best. 
If  you  have  any  present  or  future  use  for  a  tractor,  you  will  certainly  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Golden  Gate  Ave.,  at  Hyde  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  WATER  PIPED  UNDER 
PRESSURE. 

A  high  tank  supplied  water  for  the 
farmstead  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Beagle  of 
Napa  county  until  last  fall.  The 
water  frequently  became  warm  in 
summer  and  stale  most  any  time  of 
year.  The  tank  grew  ^  mossy  and  ob- 
jectionable. As  it  was  only  about  the 
same  height  as  the  top  of  the  house, 
there  would  have  been  but  little  pres- 
sure for  protection  against  a  fire  on 
the  roof. 

Now  Mrs.  Beagle  and  the  family 
•and  their  livestock  all  over  the  place 
have  fresh,  clean  water  on  tap  all  the 
time  under  pressure  that  would  throw 
it  with  great  force  over  the  roof,  and 
"there  is  no  comparison  whatever 
with  the  old  system.  "We  wouldn't 
do  without  the  pressure  tank,"  says 
she. . 

The  pressure  tank  which^has  so  im- 
proved the  water  supply  on  this  farm 
is  one  of  the  several  makes  which  con- 
sist of  an  airtight  steel  tank  resting 
conveniently  on  or  under  the  ground. 
Water  is  pumped  by  electric  motor 
into  the  tank  until  air  pressure  inside 
gets  up  to  35  or  40  pounds.  This 
automatically  shuts  off  the  motor  until 
enough  water  has  been  used  to  reduce 
the  pressure  when  the  motor  and 
pump  start  automatically  again.  Lest 
stock  should  turn  on  a  faucet  at  night 
at  a  distant  part  of  the  place,  an  auto- 
matic stop  for  tins'  emergency  is  also 
provided.  The  cost  is  something  and 
the"  cost  of  operation  is  a  trifle,  but 
the  convenience  of  having  good  fresh 
water  under  pressure  all  over  the 
place  and  the  fire  protection  make  the 
cost  insignificant. 


SWEET   CREAM  FROM  IMPERIAL 
TO  LOS  ANGELES. 


To  ship  raw  sweet  cream  from  Im- 
perial county  to  Los  Angeles  looks 
strange  to  a  housewife  whose  nearby 
dairymen  brings  sour  milk  to  her  oc- 
casionally. Yet  an  Imperial  county 
dairyman  succeeded  in  getting  his 
milk  to  Los  Angeles  with  a  bacterial 
content  very  little  greater  than  that 
of  certified  milk.  Cleanliness  about 
the  dairy  was,  of  course,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  good  system.  But  in  that 
climate  the  best  of  care  could  not  get 
such  results  without  prompt  and 
thorough  cooling  of  milk  as  soon  as  it 
was  drawn  and  before  shipment.  But 
how  could  this  be  done  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate? A  small  electric  motor  was 
connected  to  an  ammonia  refrigerating 
machine.  The  dairyman  milked  about 
60  cows.  The  milk  was  run  through 
a  pipe  from  the  outside  into  the  sep- 
arator and  over  the  cooler  filled  with 
cold  brine.  It  was  easy  to  freeze  the 
milk  before  it  would  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cooler;  but  ordinarily  it 
was  brought  down  to  40  degrees  and 
held  there  until  just  before  shipping, 
when  the  cream  was  cooled  to  32  de- 
grees. It  was  then  trucked  at  once 
into  a  refrigerator  car  and  started  for 
the  city.  Only  two  cans  had  soured 
en  route  during  twelve  months. 


AUTOMOBn.ES    NOT  FOR 
STATIONARY  WORK. 


A  variable  speed  on  many  farm  ma- 
chines, such  as  silage  cutters,  wood 
saws,  corn  shellers,  centrifugal 
pumps,  etc.,  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  useful  work 
they  do.  The  practical  features  of 
this  observation  are  at  least  three: 
have  an  engine  with  plenty  of  power, 
so  it  will  not  slow  down  very  much 
when  the  feeder  crowds  the  machine 
or  the  saw  starts  through  a  stick; 
have  a  heavy  enough  flywheel  to 
carry  the  engine  past  center  on  a  pull 
without  reducing  speed  greatly;  and 
have  the  engine  automatically  and 
sensitively  governed  to  get  more  gas 
when  she  slows  down,  or  less  when 
she  speeds  up  under  a  lightened  load. 
Automobile  engines  are  not  built  for 
this  kind  of  work,  having  no  governor 
for  standard  equipment,  and  having 
light-weight  flywheels  to  permit  quick 
pick-up  or  slowing  of  speeds.  The 
day  is  passing  when  farmers  will  buy 
automobile  attachments  for  stationary 
work. 


"Efficient  Operation  of  Threshing 
Machines"  is  the  subject  of  Bulletin 
991,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  . 


Construction  on  the  $30,000  ware- 
house of  the  Oakdale  Almond  Growers' 


Association  was  begun  last  week, 
which  when  completed  will  be  the 
finest  and  largest  storehouse  and 
almond  sulphuring  plant  in  the  State. 
The  California  Almond  Exchange  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  construction  of 
the  warehouse  and  will  advance  the 
money  to  the  local  association. 


Wallowa  County,  Oregon,  will 
erect  a  very  large  number  of  silos 
this  season,  most  of  which  will  be 
filled  with  sunflowers.  The  Montana 
Station,  as  the  result  of  recent  exper- 
iments, report  2%  lbs.  of  sunflower 
silage  equal  to  1  lb.  of  alfalfa  hay  for 
feedin?  dairy  cattle. 
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A  Crisis  Impending  in  the  Dairy  Business 

(Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
lhat  to  withhold  the  truth  of  the  plight 
of  the  dairy  industry  from  the  public 
is  cowardly,  and  may  easily  result  in 
great  grief.  There  never  has  been,  in 
our  whole  history,  a  season  as  criti- 
cal, as  fraught  with  possibility  of  dire 
disaster  to  the  industry,  as  the  season 
we  are  now  entering  with  the  passing 
of  the  pasture.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  unless  a  way  out  is  found 
before  fall,  there  is  not  a  section  of 
the  State  where  herds  will  not  be  re- 
duced, and  there  are  some  places 
where  the  dairy  cow  will  practically 
disappear.  It  is  the  sober,  reasoned 
conviction  of  our  State  Market  Di- 
rector, backed  by  the  seasoned  judg.- 
ment  of  men  of  practical  experience  in 
touch  with  the  industry,  that  unless 
dairymen  speedily  get  relief,  the  whole 
Bay  City  district  at  least  will  face  a 
milk  famine  before  next  spring.  As 
Market  Director  Daniels  has  told  city 
women  repeatedly  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  "It  is  not  going  to  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  you  shall  pay  for 
milk.  It  is  going  to  be  an  unan- 
swered cry  for  milk  at  any  price." 
Can  Dairymen  Carry  On? 

Not  much  longer.  They  cannot  go 
through  another  winter  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are — in  large  enough 
numbers  to  save  the  industry  as  now 
organized  and  prevent  famine.  And 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  many  city  papers 
will  not  get  the  truth  to  city  house- 
wives, nor,  so  far,  have  these  women 
given  much  heed  when,  by  word  of 
mouth,  some  prophet  has  cried  the 
message  in  the  market-place.  "We 
have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not 
danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you 
and  ye  have  not  lamented,"  applied  in 
the  dairy  situation.  Said  one  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  situation: 
"I  have  come  almost  to  despair  of 
getting  the  truth  across  in  time  to  do 
any  good."  Well,  we  are  going  to 
pipe  and  mourn  once  more  anyway, 
and  if  no  dancing  or  lamenting  re- 
sults, the  fault  will  not  be  ours. 

Two  Classes  of  Dairymen  Involved. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion 
there  are  two  classes  of  dairymen — 
those  whose  product  is  manufactured, 
and  those  producing  market  milk. 

The  "up-country  dairymen"  grow 
their  own  feed  largely  and  sell  their 
milk  on  a  butterfat  basis  for  manu- 
facture, except  the  small  amounts 
that  make  up  the  milk  supply  of  the 
local  towns.  The  price  they  are  get- 
ting for  butterfat  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  present  cost  of  production. 
There  is  no  prospect  now  that  the 
average  dairyman  in  this  class  can 
break  even  this  year  if  he  puts  his 
feed  through  a  herd  of  cows.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  by  selling  his  alfalfa  on 
the  market  he  can  make  a  little  money 
anyway,  with  less  work  and  worry 
than  he  must  endure  if  he  continues 
the  dairy.  If  he  is  in  debt,  if  he  has 
no  children  he  can  enslave,  but  must 
pay  cash  for  labor;  if  he  has  a  grade 
herd,  and  is  a  business  man  instead  of 
a  philanthropist,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  what  he  may  do — numbers  of  him 
have  done  it,  and  hundreds  more  are 
doing  It  just  as  fast  as  any  kind  of  a 
sale  can  be  made.  More  sales  of  dairy 
cows  have  been  held  this  spring  than 
ever  before  in  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant  for  an  equal  period  of 
time.  The  fat  cows  have  gone  to  the 
butcher  and  the  rest  have  been  dried 
off  and  turned  on  range.  Whole  dairy 
herds  have  been  thrown  onto  the  mar- 
ket so  fast  that  its  bottom  has  been 
knocked  out.  and  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  swarms  of  dairymen  who  de- 
sire to  dispose  of  thin  cows  can  find 
no  buyers. 

The  market  milk  dairymen  face  a 
different  situation,  and  it  is  with  them 
that  this  article  mainly  deals.  They, 
too,  are  producing  without  profit,  and, 
with  pasture  gone,  will,  in  most  oases, 
be  producing  ,at  a  loss.  Unlike  the 
first  class,  they  must  buy  most  of  their 
feed.  Good  authority  states  that  fully 
75  per  cent  of  them  must  buy  all  their 
concentrates  and  most  of  their  rough- 
age.  They  are  not  located  where  the 


Min  familiar  with  conditions  in  our  dairy  industry  today  are  reluc- 
tant to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  it.  One  reason  is  that  they  dread  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  discussion  on  the  already  sadly  weakened 
morale  of  dairymen.  Another  less  worthy  reason  is  that  no  man  cares 
to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  pessimist  or  calamity  howler. 


feed  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and,  with  the  law  as  it  is,  they 
cannot  become  so  located.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  territory  from  which 
milk  may  be  shipped  for  city  trade 
cannot  be  further  expanded  with  san- 
itary regulations  and  shipping  condi- 
tions as  they  are.  Furthermore,  if  the 
territory  could  be  extended,  there  is 
absolutely  no  inducement  for  any 
dairyman  to  turn  from  manufacture 
to  the  whole  milk  market.  Indeed,  for 
two  years  at  least  the  trend  has  been 
the  other  way.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince housewives'  leagues  that  this 
is  true,  but  it  is.  The  writer  himself 
has  done  it  and  can  name  scores  of 
others  who  have  swung  over  from 
market  milk  to  condensed  milk  or 
butter.  We  may  be  in  the  frying-pan 
but  we  have  no  intention  of  jumping 
out  into  the  fire. 

The*  Feed  Situation. 

The  dairymen  supplying  market 
milk  must  largely  be  located  where 
they  must  buy  most  of  their  feed,  and, 
as  dark  as  is  the  outlook  for  the  but- 
terfat dairyman,  the  prospect  for  the 
market  milk  producer  is  blacker  still. 


His  feed  problem  is  exceedingly  seri- 
ous, to  be  very  conservative.  There 
are  men  high  in  intelligence  and  gen- 
eral information  who  say  the  situa- 
tion will  be  hopeless  by  fall  unless  a 
change  for  the  better  occurs.  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  feed  situation. 

Concentrates  ?  The  very  word  makes 
a  dairyman  groan.  Around  $80.00 
for  barley,  oats  and  other  things  we 
once  considered  as  cow  feed.  Beet 
pulp,  $60.00!  Molasses?  The  writer 
just  bought  some  at  a  very  low  price — 
about  $45.00  a  ton  at  the  ranch. 

Hay?  Look  at  the  market.  "In  the 
month  of  June"  alfalfa,  $30.00  to 
$35.00,  with  freight  and  hauling  to  be 
added,  even  if  you  buy  in  large  lots 
from  the  jobber!  From  $22.50  to 
$27.50  a  ton  for  alfalfa  in  the  field  is 
freely  offered.  I  am  told  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Sacramento  river 
alfalfa  has  been  bought  up  at  a  price 
which  will  mean  around  $40.00  a  ton 
before  spring. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  a  co-operative  organization,  an- 
nounce some  "round  lots"  for  delivery 
within  30  days  at  $30.00  to  $31.00  in 
Los   Angeles,   and   they   add:  "Our 


There's  Just  One  100  J  Efficient 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


And   That's  The 


if 


For  Forty  Years 
The  World's  Standard 

There  may  be  a  half-dozen  plows,  wagons,  trac- 
tors, autos  or  other  farm  equipment  to  choose  be- 
tween, but  no  would-be  imitator  or  utilizer  of  ex- 
pired De  Laval  patents  has  yet  produced  a  cream  sep- 
arator comparable  with  the  De  Laval. 

First  in  the  beginning,  De  Laval  machines  have 

led  in  every  step  of  cream 
separator  improvement 
and  development.  Every 
year  has  presented  some 
new  feature  or  better- 
ment, and  t  he  1920  ma- 
chines are  still  better  than 
they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

If  you  haven't  seen  or 
tried  a  new  1920  De  Laval 
machine,  any  local  agent 
will  be  glad  to  afford  you 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  De  Laval  local 
agent,  simply  address  the 
nearest  main  office,  as  be- 
low. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SLri'JLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


growers  do  not  sell  freely  at  these 
prices  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  as 
it  is  hard  for  them,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  ends  meet  on  this  basis,  and 
still  more  so  In  view  of  the  prospec- 
tive light  yield  for  the  season  in  many- 
sections. " 

Think  on  These  Things. 

The  alfalfa  acreage  is  short  Thou- 
sands of  acres  were  plowed  up  under 
the  war-time  demand  for  wheat  and 
beans,  and  they  have  not  yet  come 
back.  Considerable  intended  reseeding 
was  not  done,  due  to  the  uufavora- 
able  season,  and  the  reseeded  acres 
will  not  yield  enough  this  year  to  cut 
any  figure  whatever.  The  yield  from 
established  fields  is  light  and  may  be 
much  lighter  before  the  season  closes. 
A  backward  season  and  a  drought, 
with  a  consequent  water  shortage,  has 
clinched  the  certainty  that  the  yield  is 
to  be  away  below  normal. 

The  awful  slaughter  of  the  world's 
foster-mothers,  while  It  is  going  on 
just  as  fast  as  any  kind  of  a  market 
can  be  found  for  the  cows,  cannot  re- 
lease enough  feed  to  break  the  market 
this  year,  though  it  may  raise  Cain 
with  it  the  next  year. 

The  price  of  alfalfa  for  this  season 
is  evidently  going  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  dairy  business  in 
this  State.  Add  to  the  dairyman's 
feed  problem,  his  labor  problem. 
When  wages  went  to  $90  a  month  and 
board,  an  equivalent  of  $120  a  month, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  limit  of  en- 
durance had  been  reached.  Go  out 
now  and  try  to  hire  competent  men 
for  $110  a  month  and  board  and  see 
what  happens.  The  haying  season 
opened  with  extra  help  getting  $4.00  a 
day  and  board.  Do  you  know  what 
they  are  demanding  now  in  some  sec- 
tions? Eight  dollars  a  day  and  board 
for  8  hours  work. 

What  Is  the  Answer! 

When  materials  and  labor  advance, 
what  does  the  cracker-maker,  for  ex- 
ample, do?  If  he  is  honest  and  decent 
he  absorbs  all  of  the  advance  he  can 
by  cutting  corners,  and  then  he  raises 
prices  to  meet  the  rest  of  it  and  to 
protect  his  investment  and  his  legiti- 
mate profit,  and  we  pay  the  price  with- 
out much  complaint. 

When  feed  and  labor  advance,  what 
does  the  dairyman  do?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  milk  has  ad- 
vanced in  price  the  least  of  any  vital 
product — not  more  than  60  per  cent 
in  all  these  awful  years.  And  that 
pitifully  inadequate  advance  has  been 
fought  more  loudly,  more  unreason- 
ably, more  unjustly,  than  all  others  put 
together.  What  does  the  dairyman  do? 
He  works  longer  hours  himself!  he 
drafts  his  wife  and  his  children  and 
they  work  till  health  is  in  jeopardy 
or  ruined,  for  $90.00  a  month  and 
board?  No,  sir!  Just  for  their  board! 
There  is  a  district  from  which  some 
milk  goes  into  San  Francisco  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  Precious  little  of  that  milk 
could  be  had  at  that  price  if  it  didn't 
represent  blood  squeezed,  by  unre- 
quited toil  from  women  and  children 
— and  I  can  show  you  actual  photo- 
graphs to  prove  It! 

ray  for  Milk,  or  Go  Without- 
My  friends,  this  cannot  become  any- 
more general  than  it  Is.  Whatever 
happens  to  up-country  dairymen,  three 
alternatives  face  the  dairymen  who 
supply  city  dwellers  with  milk:  (1) 
They  must,  before  winter,  get  cheaper 
labor  and  cheaper  feed;  or  (2)  they 
must  be  allowed  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk;  or  (3) 
they  must  give  up  the  struggle  and  go 
out  of  business  in  such  large  numbers 
as  to  make  a  milk  famine  almost  in- 
evitable. A  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  field  convinces  men  who  ought 
to  know  that  no  reduction  in  feed 
prices  may  be  had.  Certain  it  is  also 
that  at  present  there  is  no  cloud  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand  indicating  a  storm 
that  will  bring  down  the  price  of 
labor.  So  far  as  city  people  are  con- 
cerned, the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  simply  this:  Pay  enough 
more  for  your  milk  now  to  save  your 
dairyman — or  go  without  milk.  It  is 
squarely  up  to  you!    Take  your  choice. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  present  crisis 
on  the  dairymen  themselves,  with  its 
effect  on  the  industry,  the  future  feed 
market,  the  purebred  business  and 
kindred  interests — well,  that  is  an- 
other story. 
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California  International  Livestock  Show 


During  the  past  week  much  pro- 
motion work  has  heen  done,  seeking 
to  continue  the  above-named  live- 
stock show  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay.  The  location  proposed  is  the 
Oakland  Auditorium  and  the  adjacent 
city  property.  Transportation  facil- 
ities are  of  the  best  and  the  setting 
could  not  be  better  situated  as  the 
buildings  are  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Merritt  with  the  hills  rising  be- 
yond. 

The  ^xpense  of  fitting  the  grounds 
and  Auditorium  would  not  be  exces- 
sive— probably  about  one-half  what 
was  expended  on  the  California 
Building  in  San  Francisco  for  a  simi- 
lar exhibition  last  fall.  Therefore, 
with  the  location  and  transportation 
questions  solved,  it  would  seem  the 
mere  financing  of  such  a  proposition 
should  present  no  insurmountable 
difficulties  when  we  consider  the  un- 
told benefits  arising  from  such  an  ex- 
hibition, beneficial  alike  to  the  Bay 
cities,  the  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  with  the 
livestock  interests  of  the  State  pull- 
ing together,  will  stage  a  great  show 
this  fall,  establishing  for  all  time  this 
event  on  a  permanent  basis  and  form- 


ing an  absolutely  necessary  link  in 
the  Coast  circuit  of  shows. 

O.  M.  Plummer,  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  International  at  Portland, 
made  it  very  plain  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Oakland,  in  his  inimit- 
able and  convincing  way,  that  they,  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  consider  this 
exhibition  a  necessary  spoke  in  the 
complete  wheel  of  western  livestock 
shows. 

Moneyed  interests  in  Oakland  have 
signified  their  willingness  to'  assist 
liberally  in  putting  over  the  financial 
problems,  although  the  livestock 
men  of  the  State  should  bear  their 
portion  of  the  burden  if  they  are  to 
wield  any  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  show. 

Cliff  Durant  of  aviation  and  Chev- 
rolet motor  fame,  who  has  recently 
purchased  the  Talbot  ranch  property 
on  the  outskirts  of  Oakland  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  purebred 
livestock  farm,  has  declared  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  show.  Not  only  in 
other  ways,  but  by  the  most  substan- 
tial method  of  subscribing  $5,000  in 
real  money  toward  the  $50,000  guar- 
antee fund  thought  best  to  provide, 
has  Mr.  Durant  made  his  approval 
manifest. 


Dairymen  Picnic  in  Salinas  Valley 


The  dairymen  of  the  Salinas  Valley 
and  their  families  to  the  number  of 
over  one  thousand  assembled  in  John- 
son's Grove  near  Gonzales,  Sunday, 
June  6th,  as  the  guests  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Department  of  the  Monterey 
County  Farm  Bureau.  The  program 
was  started  with  cow-judging  demon- 
stration given  by  Professor  V,  C. 
Bryant  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Two  cows  were  provided  for  this  num- 
ber and  Professor  Bryant  explained 
the  desirable  points  of  a  good  dairy 
cow  in  a  most  convincing  manner.  His 
talk  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  fol- 
lowed Professor  Bryant  with  a  talk 
upon  the  Farm  Advisor's  work. 

Sam.  H.  Greene,  Secretary  of  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council,  and  P.  Zabala 
addressed  the  gathering  and  talked 
about  general  dairying  conditions. 
Mr.  Greene  predicted  that  the  Sa- 
linas Valley  would  in  time  come  to 


be  the  second  greatest  dairying  sec- 
tion in  the  State.  Mr.  Zabala  compli- 
mented the  dairymen  for  their  pro- 
gressive and  co-operative  spirit  and 
urged  that  the  picnic  be  made  an  an- 
nual affair. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  day  and  one  that  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  was  the  auction  sale  of  the 
bull  calf,  Creamcup  Council  Leader, 
for  the  benefit  of  California  Dairy 
Council.  The  animal  was  donated  to 
the  Council  by  Miss  M.  M.  Holdridge 
of  San  Jose,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  California's  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders.  "Butch"  Beevers  was  the 
auctioneer  and  he  proved  his  ability, 
running  the  bidding  up  to  $725.00,  at 
which  price  the  animal  was  finally 
knocked  down  to  Joseph  Reichmouth 
of  the  P.  &  M.  Ranch  near  Gonzales. 
Creamcup  Council  Leader  was  bom 
June  2d  of  this  year  and  was  there- 
fore only  four  days  old  at  the  date  of 
the  sale. 


FIELD  MAN  FOR  HORSE  ASS'N. 


Arrangements  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  horse  breeders  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  been  made  by  em- 
ploying Hamilton  Bassett  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  act  as  field  representative. 
He  will  travel  the  territory  from  Can- 
ada to  Mexico,  presenting  to  agricul- 
tural interests  generally  the  un- 
doubted advantage  of  horsepower  on 
the  ranch. 

"Mr.  Bassett  is  well  known  to  Cali- 
fornia livestock,  men  as  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  White  Triangle  Ranch,  and 
his  Clydesdale  horses  are  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  horseman,  has  trav- 


eled all  over  the  world,  is  familiar 
with  breeding,  rearing,  breaking  and 
use  of  horses.  He  is  a  well-known 
writer  who  has  been  contributing 
news  notes  to  agricultural  papers  for 
many  years." 

A  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  IN  OAKLAND. 


A  meeting  of  those  connected  with 
the  purebred  livestock  industry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland,  in  the  city  of  Oakland, 
Friday,  June  25th,  at  11  a.  m.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  perfect 
arrangements  for  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  purebred  and  fat  livestock  in 
the  Oakland  Auditorium  and  on  the 
adjacent  city  holdings.   The  same  af- 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Registered  Jerseys 

Am  closing  out  my  entire  herd  of  cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

H.  SHELDON  SMITH,  RT.  B,  BOX  412,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CALVES 

protected  against  Blackleg  for  LIFE  with  ONE  treatment  vouch  for  Purity  Blackleg 
Acki-osmii  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas  Process).  Absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Cannot  transmit  disease.  Brand,  castrate,  etc..  when  you  vaccinate.  OTHER  PURITY 
PRODUCTS. — Anti-Abortions  Vaccine  for  Cattle;  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Vaccine  for 
Cattle  and  Sheep;  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  and  High  Count  Mixed  Infection  Vaccine  for 
Swine.    For  service  that  counts,  write,  phone,  or  wire. 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Mgr.,  Riverside,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTELNS 

Creamcup   Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street 


USE   SHIRE  STALLIONS 

BREED  ALL  DRAFT  MARES 
SIIIKE  MARES  will  furnish  your  farm  power 
and  raise  colts.  Breed  all  of  your  mares  to 
Shire  Stallions  to  increase  the  size  of  your 
colts.  Horse  power  is  proving  to  be  the  cheap- 
est and  large  horses  are  fast  increasing  in  value. 
For  information  on  the  Shire,  write  W.  G. 
I.VNCH.  S»creta>-v  American  Shire  Horse  Asso- 
<•  hit  ion.  Tonica,  HI. 


ternoon  the  business  men  of  the  Bay 
cities  will  meet  with  the  livestock 
breeders.  A  representative  attend- 
ance is  desired. 


The  dates  allotted  for  this  show  are 
October  16th  to  24th  inclusive,  the 
most  desirable  and  convenient  dates 
possible. 


HERE'S  a  suggestion  that  will  mean  money 
in  your  pocket  if  you  follow  it  out.  Just 
write,  asking  "Who  sells  Ross  Cutters  in  my  locality?" 

We  will  send  you  facts  that  will  open  your  eyes 

on  this  silo-filling  proposition.  We  will  prove  to  you  that 
the  Ross  will  not  only  save  you  money,  time  and  trouble, 
every  fall,  but  will  earn  you  bigger  profits  every  winter  by 

furnishing  more  succulent,  more  palatable  and  more  nutritious  silage  for 
your  stock.  We  will  explain  why  the  Ross  cuts  clean  always- ■  keeping 
the  natural  juices  in  every  slice  of  silage. 

A  one-cent  stamp  is  all  it  costs  to  get  the  facts  before  you.  Your 
name  on  a  postcard  will  bring  you  the  story  of  the  simple,  powerful, 
smooth-running  and  clean-cutting  Ross.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 
We'll  send  Catalog  and  the  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO-, 

San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles  Distributors. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO,  515  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes — all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  pro- 
cesses in  fine-cutting,  light-running,  durability,  capacity,  and  economy. 

All  is  due  to  the  famous  Letz  Patented  Self-sharpening,  steel-grinding 
plates,  with  their  thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges.  Grind 
everything — wet,  dry,  oily — and  can't  clog.  Guaranteed  to  outlast  three 
sets  of  ordinary  plates. 

Write  For  These  Valuable  Books 

The  complete  Letz  catalog  and  book  on  scientific  feeding  sent  free- 
WRITE  TODAY 

Also,  ask  us  for  booklet 
on  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo 

THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

307-311  1st  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG- 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Von  r:m  bu}   lhe  LETZ  from  your  dealer. 
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Where  Butter  Profits 
are  Made;  or.  Lost 


YOU  know  better  than  we  can  tell  you 
that  the  bowl  of  the  separator  is  the 
place  where  butter  profits  are  made  or  lost 
Right  there  you  have  the  big  fundamental 
reason  why  over  a  million  dollars  were 
spent  in  bringing  the  bowl  of  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  Years  of  constant  study  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  world's  fore- 
most centrifugal  engineers  stand  back  of 
the  EMPIRE-BALTIC— the  Separator 
with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl. 

And  here's  what  we  have  accomplished:  A  bowl 
that  is  absolutely  self-centering  and  self-balancing 
— a  bowl  that  is  free  from  vibration.  We 
have  solved  the  problem  of  self-centering  and 
self-balancing  by  the  unique  method  in  which 
the  bowl  rests  on  the  flange  of  the  spindle  instead 
of  on  top  of  it — it  adjusts  itself. 

Vibration  unfailingly  shakes  the  cream  back  into 
the  milk  after  it  has  been  separated.  Possibly  you  thought  that  a  bowl  free  from' 
vibration  could  not  be  manufactured.  But  we  have  accomplished  it,  in  the 
EMPIRE-BALTIC — the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl.  f 

Many  other  exclusive  features  make  the  EMPIRE-BALTIC  stand  out  as  an  above- 
r    .  -|  the-ordinary  separator.    For  instance,  the  rope  neck-bearing 

-  I  absorbs  all  shocks  and  wear  and  tear — the  ratchet  coupling 

avoids  the"jerk  in  turning" — the  great  simplicity  of  the  driving 
arrangement  means  easier  turning  and  smoother  running — 
the  oiling  system  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient,  and  so  on. 

Your  experience  enables  you  to  judge  separators  as  accu- 
rately as  you  can  judge  cows.  Knowing  this,  we  ask  you  to 
call  on  the  nearest  EMPIRE-BALTIC  dealer.  And — get 
the  complete  story  of  the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar 
Bowl  by  writing  for  our  literature  117-S 


The 11  Family  Coal  of  Arras  " 
of  the  leading  line  of  Dairy 
Machinery— EMPIRE. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. ,  Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 


Manufacturers  of  Empire 
Milken  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago.    Syracuse.   San  Francisco, 
Toronto.  Canada 


EMPIRE 


The  Separator  with  the  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


AUCTION  SALE^JUNE  24th 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE— NO  BY  BIDDING 

I  will  sell  at  my  place,  known  as  the  Prestage  Ranch.  4  miles  west  and 
one-half  mile  south  of  Porterville,  near  the  Olive  school  house,  on 
THURSDAY,  at  10:30  sharp, 

27  Registered  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


28  Head  of  Grade  Cattle, 
7  Head  of  Horses, 


11  Head  of  Hogs, 
Farm  Machinery,  Etc. 


Present  Sire — Prince  Coloma  Segis.  List  of  sires  of  purebred  cattle,  old 
and  young:  California  Progress  Wayne  Pontisa,  Merci  Burke  De  Kol, 
Captain  Merci  Shorn.  Outside  sires:  Sir  Segis  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Merry- 
land  Major  De  Kol,  Deuyl  Wayne  De  Kol,  Gouzold  Dawn  Hengerveld. 
These  cattle  are  all  tuberculin  tested. 


LUNCH  ON  GROUXnS. 


LADIES  SPECIALLY  INVITED 


TERMS — All  sums  of  $100  and  under,  cash.  Exceeding  $100,  six  months 
time  at  8  per  cent  interest  on  approved  security.  5  per  cent  discount 
for  cash  on  sums  exceeding  $100.  All  property  to  be  settled  for  before 
removing  from  premises. 

L.  E.  PRESTAGE,  Owner,  Porterville,  Cal. 


LESLIE  A.  RIDGWAY,  Clerk, 
Phone  8-F-3 


SHORE  &  SON,  Phone  389-M,  Tulare, 
0.  S.  GRANT,  Phone  334-W,  Porterville 
Auctioneers 


Why  Overlook  Beet-Top  Silage? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Jtural  Press  by  Ralph  Newman.) 


It  strikes  the  interested  observer 
that  dairymen  and  other  stockmen  in 
the  sugar-beet  districts  of  the  State 
are  overlooking  a  pretty  good  bet  by 
not  taking  better  care  of  beet  tops. 
The  universal  practice  seems  to  be  to 
turn  stock  into  the  fields  as  soon  as 
the  beets  are  harvested.  This  is  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance — 
a  practice  that  rarely  gets  the  best 
results.  It  is  wasteful,  does  not  pre- 
serve the  feed  in  the  best  form,  and 
limits  the  feeding  to  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Back  in  the  beet-growing  sections 
of  the  Middle  West,  growers  have 
quite  generally  quit  the  pasturing 
method  and  are  putting  their  tops  into 
the  silo  for  winter  feeding.  The  fer- 
mentation which  takes  place  in  the 
silo  renders  digestible  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  crude  fibre,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates than  is  otherwise  available. 
Indeed,  feeders  claim  that  beet-top  sil- 
age, properly  handled,  is  worth  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00  a  ton, 

And  it  isn't  much  of  a  trick  to  make 
good  silage  out  of  beet-tops.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  run  through  a  cutter, 
not  do  they  require  the  expensive 
structure  used  for  such  feeds  as  corn. 
All  that  is  needed  is  some  straw,  a 
team  and  scraper,  plus  a  little  muscle 
and  time. 


The  Riok  Silo. 

If  you  would  rather  pitch  than  dig, 
use  the  "rick  silo."  There  is  nothing 
more  formidable  than  a  layer  of  straw 
on  the  ground,  the  beet-tops  stacked 
on  this  five  feet  high,  another  layer  of 
straw,  and  the  whole  pile  finished  off 
with  a  foot  or  so  of  earth  to  exclude 
the  air.  The  size  of  the  pile,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
tops. 

The  Pit  Silo. 

If  you  would  rather  dig  than  pitch, 
make  a  trench  five  feet  deep  and  wide 
enough  to  take  a  wagon,  sloping  the 
bottom  a  little  to  one  end  to  care  for 
drainage.  Slope  the  ends  so  you  can 
drive  in  and  out.  If  you  hit  hard-pan, 
instead  of  going  down  five  feet,  bank 
the  excavated  dirt  along  the  sides  so 
as  to  get  a  wall  five  feet  from  bottom 
to  top.  This  depth  of  tops  is  essential 
to  get  a  compact  mass.  Put  a,  layer 
of  straw  in  the  bottom,  drive  right  in 
and  dump  your  tops  till  the  pit  is  full; 
put  on  another  layer  of  straw,  cover 
the  whole  works  with  dirt,  and  then 
forget  it  until  you  want  some  mighty 
good  silage.  If  plenty  of  roughage  is 
fed  with  it,  your  needn't  fear  scours 
of  any  other  ill  any  more  than  you 
would  with  any  other  silage. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  Also  inexpensive; 
also  well  worth  trying  at  least. 


Drinking  Water  for  Calves 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Tbos.  F.  McCounell.) 


Last  week  we  answered  a  query 
about  allowing  calves  all  the  water 
they  wished  to  drink.  Since  writing 
the  answer  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  taken  some  things 
for  granted  and  also  that  we  had  re- 
lied entirely  upon  our  memory  in  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  findings  of  a  prom- 
inent Tulare  dairy  man  in  the  matter 
ter  of  allowing  "bucket"  calves  to 
have  all  the  drinking  water  they  de- 
sire. 

As  published  in  an  earlier  issue  R. 
C.  Sturgeon  established  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  it  was  better  to  with- 
hold cold  water  from  calves  that  had 
just  been  fed  the  warm  milk,  later 
giving  them  some  water  that  had  been 
slightly  warmed.  Mr.  Sturgeon  took 
the  ground  that  calves  were  apt  to 
drink  cold  water  to  excess  immedi- 
ately after  being  fed  their  ration  of 
warm  milk;  that  the  sudden  influx  of 
a  large  amount  of  cold  water  caused 
indigestion  and  scouring,  with  conse- 
quent slow  growth.  Therefore,  with- 
hold the  cold  water. 

In  answering  the  question  the 
writer  had  in  mind  the  calf  fastened 
in  stanchions,  when  fed  its  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  some  grain  or  hay  ration. 
Then,  after  this  feed  was  eaten  and 
the  taste  of  milk  removed  from  the 
calls'  mouths,  they  are  turned  out  in 
a  paddock,  corral  or  field,  where  they 
have  free  access  to  hay  or  pasture  and 
pure  drinking  water.  We  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  opinion  that  calves,  as 


well  as  all  other  animals,  should  have 
the  opportunity,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  of  drinking  what  water  they 
want,  provided  the  water  is  pure. 

In  the  winter  water  should  not  be 
ice  cold,  especially  in  the  colder  cli- 
mates, as  an  excess  of  the  cold  water 
uses  up  feed  to  warm  the  body  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  build  up  the 
tissues. 

F.  L.  Morris,  of  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  Corp.,  expressed  the  opinion  at 
one  time  to  the  writer  that  defects  in 
cows'  udders  were  started  while  the 
animals  were  calves,  due  to  lack  of 
confinement  for  an  hour  or  more  after 
feeding  the  milk  ration.  Therefore, 
when  feeding  the  calf,  confine  it,  pre- 
ferably in  stanchions.  After  the  milk 
is  consumed  feed  a  little  of  some  con- 
centrate and  soon  a  little  hay,  then  it 
may  be  turned  loose  with  free  access 
to  pure  drinking  water  without  fear 
of  injury. 


Wool  consumption  for  the  months 
of  April  for  the  past  3  years,  as  re- 
ported by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  as  follows:  66,900,000 
lbs.  in  1920;  45,000,000  lbs.  in  1919,  and 
70,700,000  lbs.  in  1918.  April's  con- 
sumption falls  below  that  of  March  by 
1,000,000  lbs.  but  exceeds  that  of  Feb- 
ruary by  3,200.000.  This  is  all  on  a 
grease  wool  basis.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  decerase  in  the"  consumption 
of  the  wools,  offset  by  an  increase  in 
the  medium  grades. 


Valve  ^fiam^ 


MILKING  GOOD  COWS 
EVERYWHERE 

Not  only  is  the  Hinman  Milker  being  used  on 
thousands  of  the  country's  finest  cows,  but  it  is 
milking  many  cows  that  were  hard  to  milk  by 
hand  and  that  other  machines  couldn't  milk  at  all. 
The  Hinman  has  different  sized  teat  cups  to  fit 
different  sized  teate — and  so  the  Hinman  will  milk 
a  cow  with  small  teats  the  same  as  one  with  large, 

HINMAN  MILKER 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers — the  one  that  has  stood  the  longest  test  of 
time  and  that  has  been  used  on  more  cows  than  any  other.  And,  because 
it  is  so  simple,  its  first  cost  and  upkeep  cost  are  low  and  it  requires  less 
power  to  operate  it.  It  is  by  far  the  easiest  milker  to  keep  thoroughly 
clean  and  therefore  helps  to  always  produce  clean  milk. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 

CHAS.  r.  DANIELS,  Hughson,  Cal. 

(Pacific  Coast  Distributor) 
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Points  to  Observe  in  Selection  of  Rams 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos 


Just  now  the  sheep  breeder  and 
wool  grower  is  thinking,  not  "what 
of  the  night,"  but  what  of  the  year; 
not  of  the  year  that  is  past,  but  of 
the  year  to  come.  The  good  and  the 
evil,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow,  of  the 
past  we  care  not.  The  joys  are  pleas- 
ant memories  and  the  evils  have  been 
endured  so  the  past  does  not  concern 
us  especially,  but  the  future  carries 
all  that  is  of  interest.  We  care  not 
one  whit  who  was  nominated  at  na- 
tional conventions  years  ago,  but  for 
news  of  what  is  being  done  this  year 
we  will  spend  out  last  copper. 

Therefore  the  sheep  man,  having 
eaten  down  deep  into  the  frosting  in 
the  immediate  past,  is  wondering  what 
the  quality  of  the  cake  is  going  to  be 
like  on  which  he  will  have  to  subsist 
for  the  coming  year.  The  indications 
just  at  present  are  that  it  will  be  of 
rather  plain  fare  in  comparison  with 
what  it  has  been. 

If  it  is  true  that  prices  for  wool 
mutton  and  lamb  are  going  to  be 
somewhat  lower,  then  all  the  more 
reason  for  the  owners  of  flocks  of  the 


A  HOLSTEIN  COW  TWENTY 
YEARS  YOUNG  * 


The  wonderful  vitality  which  is 
characteristic  of  -the  purebred  Hol- 
Btein-Friesian  breed  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  career  of  Jetske  Roe's 
Aagrgie's  Artis.  When  twenty  years 
old  she  dropped  her  sixteenth  calf. 
For  fifteen  gestation  periods  she 
totaled  232,600  pounds  of  milk, 
which,  at  4  cents  a  quart,  would,  be 
$4,620  at  a  cost  for  feed  for  fif- 
teen years  amounting  to  $1,980. 
She  thus  showed  a  profit  of  $2,640 
in  addition  to  which  must  be  reck- 
oned $6,000  worth  of  fine,  healthy 
calves.  She  won  many  ribbons  and 
prizes  at  fairs,  and  has  seven 
daughters  with  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Send  for  our  free  booklets — today. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FR1ESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Remedies  for 
COW  CLEANING, 
BREEDING  and  ABORTION 

Scouring  Calves,  Hog  Cholera 
An  insect  Destroyer 
A  Poultry  Food 

LAMBERT  STOCK 
REMEDIES  COMPANY 

A.  M.  Bibens,         H.  V.  Bridgford, 
President  Vice-President 
FACTORY:  MODESTO,  CAL. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


DON'T  CUT  OU1 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped' 
Pock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ARSORBiNE 

T  PAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.  PATftFf . 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
forked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  (or  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Veins 
ftllays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  tl.2S  a  bottle  il  drus- 
{ists  or  delivered.    Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc., 86  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


F.  McConnell.) 

"animal  with  the  golden  hoof"  to  use 
all  their  abilities  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  future.  The  lambs 
are  sold  and  the  shearing  is  Wbm 
pleted,  and  almost  at  once'  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  rams  is  of  imme 
diate  concern.  The  usual  thought 
when  a  business  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard  is  to  "let  things  slide"  and 
get  along  any  old  way.  Just  then,  and 
the  sheep  business  is  no  exception,  is 
when  the  most  care  and  attention 
should  be  given,  therefore  select  the 
rams  with  especial  attention  to  their 
ability  to  sire  lambs  with  an  excellent 
covering  of  wool  and  that  will  top 
the  market. 

The  Fifty- Year-Ago  Type. 

Years  ago  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  the  wool  covering  could  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  The  old  type  of 
fifty  years  ago,  with  its  bare  belly 
bare  legs  and  absolutely  bare  head, 
needed  improvement  badly  in  this  di 
rection.  Now  we  have  two  breeds  that 
the  covering  of  the  head  is  for  range 
purposes,  perhaps  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. Look  out  for  the  ram  that  is 
covered  too  closely  about  rthe  eyes. 
They  are  all  right  for  awhile  after 
shearing,  but  the  wool  soon  grows  out 
and  shuts  off  the  vision,  and  some 
finally  become  so  blind  they  cannot 
see  to  feed  so  well  sometimes  because 
separated  from  the  flock  and  lost. 
Simply  avoid  the  extreme. 

All  should  know  that  males  for 
breeding  purposes  should  have  a  bold 
carriage,  indicating  masculinity,  have 
straight  lines  and  stand  squarely  on 
straight  legs. 

Old  breeders  all  know  that  especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  straight 
lep-s  and  pasterns;  particularly  is  it 
necessary  in  the  heavier  types  of 
sheep.  Many  think  the  hog  is  the 
only  meat-producing  animal  needing 
straight  pasterns,  but  in  the  large 
rams  that  will  be  in  heavy  service  for 
several  years  it  is  a  prime  necessity. 

The  Dnal-Pnrpose  Type. 

The  importance  of  a  type  of  sheep 
that  grows  wool  of  fine  or  medium  fine 
character  on  a  body  of  supreme  mut- 
ton form  is  recognized.  We  have  old 
breeds  that  have  the  wool  ant",  those 
that  have  the  meat-producing  charac- 
teristics and  some  that  have  them 
both.  The  types  that  grow  the  fine 
wool  are  the  best  of  range  animals, 
but  the  wool  and  mutton  combination 
In  the  older  breeds  are  not  so  good  for 
this  purpose.  Crosses  have  been  made 
lookins  toward  a  combination  of  these 
characteristics — some  of  recent  years 
and  others  of  sufficient  time  to  have 
fixed  the  type. 

Stick  to  the  Fixed  Types. 
In  breeding  onerations  crosses  of 
of  one  or  two  or  three  generations  be- 
tween two  opposite  tynes  of  animals 
are  not  fixed,  and  while  the  males 
may  be  of  supreme  excellence  as  such, 
but  to^  cross  back  upon  females  of  one 
of  the  foundation  tynes  will  not  re- 
produce themselves.  The  prosrenv  will 
tend  to  revert  quickly  to  the  breed 
oarryirlg  the  preponderance  of  blood. 
Care  should  be  taken  therefore  to  se- 
lect rams  from  breeds  of  fixed  tvpe 
and  puritv  of  blood:  that  have  been 
bred  without  onterosses  so  Ions-  that 
their  good  qualities  are  dominant  and 
transmitted  with  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


ANOTHER  VICTIM  OF,  THE  BULL. 


John  C.  Yenger,  a  dairyman  of  Free- 
port,  was  gored  to  death  by  his  herd 
sire  early  in  the  morning  of  June  9th. 
The  bull,  known  to  be  vicious,  had 
escaped  from  his  corral,  and  Mr. 
Yenger,  unaided,  was  attempting  to 
drive  him  back.  The  animal  attacked 
Rnd  gored  Mr.  Yenger  so  severely  that 
he  .was  killed  almost  instantly.  His 
sad  fate  emphasizes  once  more  the 
warning — never  trust  any  bull,  and 
never  take  any  chances  with  any  of 
them. 


Prices  on  some  recent  heavy  ship- 
ments of  lambs  from  Napa  county  av- 
eraged around  $10  per  hundredweight. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 


SHR0PSHIRES 
RAMB0UILLETS 
and 

AMERICAN  MERINO 
SHEEP 


We  have  for  sale  this  sea- 
son 400  head  rams,  year- 
lings and  2-year-olds.  All 
purebred.  Will  sell  singly 
or  in  carload  lots. 


Also  15  Head  Purebred  Bed 
Polled  Yearling  Bulls 


v        ■J^"  V         ~  '      For  further  particulars  apply 

F.   A.   MECHAiVl  ESTATE 

PETAL!  MA,  CAL. 


Announcement  Extraordinary 

FIRST  REDUCTION  SALE 

THE  THOMAS  BISHOP  CO.  OF  SAN  RAMON,  CALIF. 

Offers  for  sale 

700  PUREBRED  (NOT  REGISTERED)  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
with  Iambs  of  both  sexes  at  foot 

This  offering  is  from  the  famous  (International  and  Local)  San  Ramon 
Flock.   They  can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.   Ewes  can 
be  seen  on  pasture,  Sargents  Ranch,  near  Bradley,  California. 

START  A  FLOCK  AND  RAISE  YOUR  OWN  BUCKS 

Intending  buyers  should  make  application  for  further  particulars  to 
SUPT.  FRANK  RUTHERFORD  —OR—  THOS.  BISHOP  COMPANY 
Phone— Bishop  Ranch  166  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 

San  Ramon,  Calif.  Phone— Kearny  4295 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  jCattle 
Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 
T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  Davis,  California 


FOR  SALE 


20  PUREBRED  RAMB0UILLET  YEARLING  EWES 
2  PUREBRED  RAMB0UILLET  BUCKS 

These  are  strong  hardy  sheep  in  good  condition, 
and  are  being  sold  only  on  account  of  owner  going 
away.    For  quick  sale  this  lot  is  priced  at  $325.00 

CALL  OB  ADDRESS 


OAK  RIDGE  RANCH 


KENWOOD, 


Sonoma  Co-  Calif. 


ATTEND   THE   SHEEP   SALE   AT   THE   STATE  FARM 

.,  DAVIS,  CAL.,  JUNE  24  25  1920 
Under  California  Wool  Growers'  Association..  We  will  consign 
80  HAMPSHIRE — 50  FINE  YEARLING  EWES — 25  FINE  YEARLING  RAMS 
5  PROVEN  STUD  RAMS 
There  are  gTand  champions  among:  these  rams.    Also  winners  in  the  yearling'  ewes. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
CALL  A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. 
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PUREBRED  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 


EN  LOTS  TO  SUIT 


1000  PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
Large,  Smooth  Bodied,  with  Excellent  Conformation 

500  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
Quality  Equal  to  the  Best 

We  also  offer  in  lots  to  suit 
10,000  YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE-MERINO  GRADE  EWES 

For  further  particulars  writ* 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Incorporated 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


BULLARD  RAMBOUILLETS 

Flock  founded  49  years  ago  by  the  late  Frank  Rullard.    Tears  of  selection  have  pro- 
duced  the  large,   smooth -bodied,   heavy-shearing'  kind   that   give  best  results,  either 
under  intensive  condition  or  on  tbe  range. 


Home  of  the  $3000  Butterfleld  ram  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  Sale. 


WUI  consign  to  Davis  Sale.  June  9446.    FIVK    RF.GISTEKKD  RAMS, 
RAMS   and    10   REGISTERED  EWES. 


11) 


BULLARD  BROS., 


Woodland,  Calif. 


Kimble  Rambouillets 


Imported  stock  from  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

They  are  large  and  smooth  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long,  staple  wool. 
They  will  make  money  on  any  farm. 

RAMS,    VKAKLINGS.    AND   OLDER   BREEDING  EWES 
Call  or  write  for  further  particulars. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Importer  and  Breeder 

Am  consigning  20  fine  rams  to  the  Davis  Sale,  June  24 -25th. 


Lake  View  Farm  Shropshires 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

25-Musky  Ram  Lambs— 25 

WELL  BRED.  WELL  FED 

Will  average  120  lbs.  by  August  1.      Wooled  from  nose  to  toes. 
PRICE,  $25.00  PER  HEAD  FOR  THE*  LOT. 
You  can  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

WILSON  E.  ELLIOTT,  Box  73,  Loleta,  Calif. 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 
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LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


jfcr  21. — Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres,  Duroc-Jerseys. 
July  28 — Winsor  Ranch.  Loa  Angeles.  Du- 
roc-Jerseys. 

July  29.  30 — Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury  Park 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshire*. 

July  — . — Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys. 

July  — . — Ortega-Underhill  Rancho.  Santa 
Barbara.    Hampshires.  , 

August  11 — Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte  City. 
Shorthorns.  Shropshires,  Berkshire*  and  Shet- 
land Ponies. 

August  21.  —  Merced  Co.,  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Sept.  27  —  McCarty-Shinn- Elliott,  Tulare. 
Poland-Chinas. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Dairy  Products  Company  of  San 
Francisco  is  building  a  buttermilk 
condensing  plant  at  Hanford.  A  line 
of  tank  trucks  will  be  used  to  collect 
the  buttermilk. 

Improvements  are  the  order  of  the 
day  at  the  Northern  California  Milk 
Producers'  Association  plant  at  Sac- 
ramento. Twenty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  expended  shortly. 

Twenty-five  herds  of  dairy  cows 
have  been  entered  in  the  production 
contest  begun  the  first  of  April  under 
the  auspices  of  the  dairy  department 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Kings  county. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  the  TJ.  S.  Navy  has  con- 
tracts with  4  creameries  in  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  counties,  calling 
for  850,000  pounds  of  butter.  This 
butter  is  to  be  manufactured  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

The  receipts  of  butter  last  week 
in  San  Francisco  were  148,815  lbs.  less 
than  the  previous  week  and  3,657 
greater  than  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  Cheese  receipts  were  41,- 
000  lbs.  less  than  the  previous  week 
and  53,000  lbs.  less  than  the  same 
week  a  year  ago. 

Registered  Jersey  cattle  are  going 
strong  as  at  5  recent  auctions  in  the 
East  365  head  sold  for  $470,240  with 
the  bull,  Gipsy  Gamboge  Lad,  bring- 
ing $23,000  in  the  Edmond  Butler  sale 
at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  on  June  3d.  An 
average  of  $3,104  on  60  head  shows 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  breeders 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  tested  for 
tuberculosis  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  consisting  of  48  head, 
26  reacted.  The  owner  was  given 
careful  instructions  about  the  care  of 
his  herd,  and  upon  retesting  later  the 
herd,  now  consisting  of  51  head,  only 
two  were  found  infected.  This  evi- 
dence that  this  dread  disease  can  be 
controlled. 

The  Jersey  Farm  Dairy  at  Fresno  is 
prosecuting  violators  of  the  law  that 
forbids  the  use  by  unauthorized 
parties  of  milk  bottles  and  cans  car- 
rying registered  brands.  In  one  such 
investigation  3,000  bottles  were 
seized  from  one  junk  dealer,  and  an- 
other had  52  milk  cans  and  many 
"bottles.  A  fine  of  $60  was  imposed  in 
this  latter  case. 


ced  county.  It  is  very  evident  the  lat- 
ter gentlemen  believe  in  buying  the 
best. 

Walter  T.  Gatton  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  swine  department  of 
the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra. 
Mr.  Gatton  contemplates  establishing 
a  hog  ranch  of  his  own  when  he  finds 
a  suitable  location. 

Berkshires  seem  to  be  moving 
nicely  as  B.  S.  Shute  of  the  Pioneer 
Fruit  Company  has  started  a  herd  of 
purebred  animals.  Anchorage  Farms 
of  Orland  are  sending  some  to  Idaho 
and  Utah.  W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Na- 
tomas  Farms,  Sacramento,  sells  4 
boars  to  the  Miller  &  Lux  Company. 

Farm  Bureau  market  hog  prices  last 
week  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
ranged  as  follows  on  hulk  sales:  VI- 
salia,  June  8th,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  Tu- 
lare, June  8th,  $15.30  to  $15.75;  Han- 
ford, June  10th,  $14.25  to  $15-40;  Cor- 
coran, June  11th,  $15.75  to  $16.20;  Mc- 
Farland,  June  12th,  $15.15  to  $15.65. 

The  Winsor  Ranch  Duroc  sale  of- 
ferings will  comprise  some  of  the  best 
class  of  sows  ever  sold  by  them.  They 
will  be  bred  to  Winsor's  Giant  Orion 
and  Great  Sensation  3rd,  two  of  the 
best  boars  in  any  one  herd  in  the  en- 
tire West.  The  Winsor  Ranch  Duroc 
Sale  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  July 
28th,  exact  location  to  be  announced 
later. 


Swine  and  S  win  em  en. 

A  sow  and  litter  contest  has  been 
started  in  Solano  county  through  the 
agency  of  the  Farm  Advisor.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  interesting. 

The  boys  of  the  pig  clubs  in  Fresno 
county  have  finished  the  season's  feed- 
ing and  most  of  them  report  a  profit, 
■even  with  the  cost  of  feeds  in  the 
garret 

The  farm  bureau  directors  of  Los 
Angeles  county  have  set  aside  a  $300 
revolving  fund  to  cover  purchase  of  a 
boar  from  the  University  Farm  for 
use  of  pig  club  boys. 

An  agricultural  club  exhibit  of  pure- 
bred hogs  will  be  made  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Livestock  Show  this  fall  with  a 
sale  on  October  8th  of  purebred  hogs 
raised  by  the  boys. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno, 
breeders  of  big-type  Poland-Chinas,  in 
changing  their  "ad,"  report  the  sale  of 
one  of  their  herd  sires,  Blue  Valley 
King,  to  Reasnor  Bros.,  Athlone,  Mer- 


Beef  Cattle. 

Alf  Rendier  and  E.  A.  Thurber  of 
Vallejo  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined 
$20  each  for  slaughtering  cattle  with- 
out a  license. 

Herefords  to  the  number  of  177 
head  have  been  purchased  by  the  Fin- 
nell  Stock  Farms  of  Gait  from  F.  J. 
Kiesel,  an  Oregon  breeder. 

Beef  shipments  outside  of  the  State 
are  returning  fair  prices,  it  is  said,  al- 
though the  market  at  home  does  not 
offer  much  encouragement. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  the  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Live  Oak,  reports  good 
crops  at  his  ranch.  He  will  probably 
show  some  young  stuff  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Harris  Hererora"s  average  $1,237  at 
Harris,  Mo.,  on  June  4  and  5.  Nine 
bulls  averaged  $6,317.  The  top  bull. 
Repeater  182d,  a  January  yearling, 
sold  for  $12,600. 

A  fine  of  $200  or  200  days  in  jail 
was  the  sentence  imposed  on .  Geo. 
Long,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Packing  Company,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  slaughtering  cattle  without  a  li- 
cense. 

Shorthorns  to  the  number  of  232 
brought  $331,970  at  the  Carpenter  & 
Ross  sale  in  Chicago  on  June  3  and  4. 
Thirty  bulls  averaged  $2,006,  with 
Maxwelton  Rodney  bringing  $14,000. 
The  top  female,  Imp.  June,  with 
heifer  calf  at  foot,  sold  for  $5,100. 

The  Annual  Sale  of  the  Butte  City 
Ranch  will  be  held  Wednesday,  August 
lltb.  Sixty  head  of  Shorthorns,  one 
hundred  Shropshires,  forty  Berkshires 
and  twenty  Shetland  ponies  will  be 
offered.  It  is  the  best  lot  of  stock 
ever  offered  by  this  widely  known 
ranch. 

Frank  C.  Clark,  field  representative 
for  the  California  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, has  just  returned  from  a  very 
successful  trip  in  the  interests  of  his 
organization  to  the  far  reaches  of 
Inyo  county.  To  begin  with,  he  as- 
sisted in  establishing  a  Farm  Bureau 
and  a  system  of  county  roads.  Last 
but  not  least,  he  enrolled  163  new 
members  of  the  above-named  associa- 
tion, and  they  are  now  wearing  C.  C. 
A.  in  the  lapels  of  their  coats. 


Sheep. 

The  First  Annual  Ram  Sale  at  the 
University  Farm  Davis,  will  be  held 
June  24-25. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Yolo  county 
has  shipped  5  carloads  of  wool  in  the 
State  wool  pool. 


June  19,  1920 
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Burrows  Thribble  Cross  Rams 

i4  new  6reed  originated  by  I.  A.  Burrows  of 
Newville,  Cal.  These  sheep  are  bred,  each  cross 
from  registered  stock,  so  all  are  of  Pure  Blood, 
producing  a  combination  sheep  embodying  both 
wool  and  mutton  qualities.  We  invite  your  inspec- 
tion of  this  Rock  at  any  time.  We  are  offering  20 
head  yearling  Rams  at  the  University  Farm  Sale 
at  Davis,  June  24  and  25. 


I.  A.  BURROWS 


NEWVILLE, 


CALIFORNIA 


OAKDALE  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Pacheco, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  J.  M.  Christen,  Prop.. 
Breeder  of  registered,  and  high-grade  Holstein 
cattle  and  purebred  Hampshire  swine. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 


A  FEW  YEA  RUNG  registererd  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
.ng  cows.    H.  M.  Cross.  Merced.  Cal. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  cattle  of  quality  and 
J  breeding:.    Lilac  Ranch,  Escondido,  Cal. 

STMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 

!  trred^  Herefords.  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm.  I. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.     Milton.  California. 


Sheepmen  are  contracting  barley 
stubble  in  the  San  Joaquin  delta  at 
two  dollars  per  acre. 

Napa  Milljng  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  increase  their 
rates  on  storage  on  wool  10  cents  per 
bale  per  month  on  all  months  subse- 
quent to  the  first,  and  2  cents  per  sack 
for  the  same  periods. 

L  A.  Burrows  of  Newville  is  con- 
signing to  the  Davis  Ram  Sale  20  of 
his  Thribble  Cross  Rams,  a  breed  he 
has  been  building  up  for  18  years, 
using  the  old  soft,  white-wooled  Span- 
ish Merino  as  a  base  and  crossing  and 
recrossing  with  Cotswold  and  Polled 
Delaine,  with  the  object  of  getting  a 
combination  of  sheep  embodying  both 
wool  and  mutton  qualities,  i.  e.,  size, 
as  well  as  quantity  and  quality  of 
wool.  The  rams  used  have  been  care- 
fully selected  from  some  of  the  most 
noted  flocks,  such  as  Anoka  Farm,  H. 
A.  Hecke,  J.  R.  Allen  &  Bro.,  A.  J. 
Blakely  and  Son  and  ethers,  including 
importations  of  Cotswolds  from  Eng- 
land and  Canada. 

(Continued  on  page  969.) 
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Rate  8Vi  ceuu  per  word  each  lmue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chlnna. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal.  

ELDKRSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK. Farms 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware,  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif.  

BRED  GILTS  for  sale.  A  few  choice  ones 
bred  for  fall  farrow,  to  a  good  son  of  F'Big 
Jones,  the  Iowa  1920  Grand  Champion.  N. 
Hauck.  Alton.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.  

I.  F.  MoSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced.  Calif.  

GUARANTEEDTgROWTHY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas,  selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Flcklin,  Route  A.  Fr°-no.  _____ 

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  boars  or  gilts,  $15.00;  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal.   

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vtce  boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken,  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassctt,  Hanford,  California;  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

BEG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHIN A}> — Service 
boars  and  weanling  p;ga  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LIBERTY  HERD — Service  boars  July 
weanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer.  Soledad. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type"!  7 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal.  

Berkshire!. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER."  our  English 

Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  and  an  unrelated  boar  for  $100. 
These  are  purebred  registered  Berkshires,  sired 
by  Grand  National  boar  Baron  Duke  201st  and 
Rincon's  Rival  2nd;  also  a  grand  champion. 
Baron  Duke  201st  is  dead  and  this  the  last 
opportunity  to  secure  pigs  from  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  The  pigs  are 
from  700  pound  sows.  They  are  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded  without  ques- 
tion. Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Natomas  Land 
Sales. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS— Berkshires — Guern'- 
seys.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age.  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.     A.  B.  Humpnrey.  Prop..  Escalon. 

BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
gan  HiH.  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Martinez. 


SOW  PIGS  and  Boar  Pigs  sired  by  Ames 
Rival  118th,  Ames  Rival  70th.  Ideal  Royal 
Lee.  Champion  Masterpiece  8th,  Escalon  Ma- 
jestic and  Achiever,  and  out  of  prize-winning 
sows.  A  postal  will  bring  prices.  Geo.  A. 
Stingle.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  pigs.  J. 
D.  Rodolf,  Sunshine  Ranch.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS    FARMS'    BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak.  California.  


Duroc-Jerseys. 


HONEST  PIGS  FOR  HONEST  PEOPLE!  — 

I  want  every  California  farmer  boy  and  girl 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ninety,  who 
wants  to  raise.  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs, 
to  write  me.  Folks — there  is  mighty  good 
money  in  the  old  red  hog,  and  I  am  going  to 
prove  it  to  you  at  my  expense.  Without  cost- 
ing you  one  cent  I  will  ship  you  a  registered 
Duroc  pig.  tell  you  how  to  care  for  her. 
breed  her  later  at  my  expense,  and  after  she 
has  farrowed  you  a  litter  of  pigs,  buy  her 
from  you  if  you  wish  to  selL  Write  today 
for  full  details  of  my  offer,  as  the  number  of 
gilts  is  limited.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 

DUROCS^BIG-TYPE — HIGHEST  QUALITY 
— popular  blood  lines.  Herd  headed  by  John- 
son's Defender.  Jr.  and  Western  Pathfinder. 
Bred  sows  and  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  Greenwood  Farm.  With- 
erow  &  Stafford.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.     Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCH  DUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade;  priced  to  move. 
R  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  Allen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego.  Co. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen. — Ex- 
eeptionally  good  weanlings.  Bred  sows  and 
gilts.  One  good  yearling  boar  and  one  fall 
boar.    Prices  reasonable. 

FOB  SALE — Five  Duroc-Jersey  boars  ,9 
months  old.  and  one  Jersey  bull  one  year  old 
and  registered.  Inquire  of  H.  V.  Traynham. 
Box  13.  Davis.  Cal. 

ROCRTEIN  RANCH  DUROCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Chcfry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1, 
Box  320.  Modesto.  

BARGAINS  in  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Path- 
finder and  Great  Wonder  I  Am  blood.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building. 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

F#R  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN,  one  registered 
Duroc-Jersey  sow  of  Orion  Cherry  King  breed- 
ing and  her  five  pigs.  E.  H.  Beans,  R.  F.  D.. 
Hollister.  Cal.  

l>I' ROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
b'ed.    H   P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  gilts  and 
wfftnlinirs  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

BIO-TYPE  DUROCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Wineor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms,   Perris,  Calif. 

DUROCS — Some  fine~weanUnge~for~ JuljT de- 
livery $15.00  each.  R.  S.  Mossman,  Anioch, 
Cal.  

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Duroes  write  June 
June  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 

CHESTER  WHITE  ~  WEANLINGS— $10.50, 
3>A  mos..  $12.50  and  $15.00;  9-months  gilts. 
$22.50.  $25  and  $27.50:  14-months  boar.  $35: 
2  brood  sows.  All  registered.  Cedarhurst 
Ranches.  Route  2.  Sacramento.  

i  ti  ESTER  WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 
Oaks.  C-».. 


Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed  Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  sows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Farm,  Gardena.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


HolstelnH. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 
UNDER   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL   FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH.  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTETNS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  Zgragen.  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building.  San  Jose 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  —  23  Holstein 
rows,  carefully  selected  and  good  milkers. 
Four  of  these  are  registered.  Balance,  grade 
— no  scrubs.  Also  a  3-year-old  bull,  regis- 
tered, out  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside.  A 
three-unit  calf-way  milking  machine.  Pelko 
Ranch.  P.  O.  Glenn.  Cal. ;  Station,  Willows,  Cal. 

SUNNYBBOOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive  Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days:  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H. 
Sisson,  Willits,  Calif. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSZELN  Bulls 
from  high-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostm, 
Hughson,  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS^  both  sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farms. 
Modesto.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines,  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGKUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Calif. 


Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BUIJU  bull  calves.' 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.  E__E._Greenough.  Merced.  '  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen — Two 
fine  Jersey  bulls,  one  ready  for  service. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.     Thomas   Harrison,    Santa   Rosa  Stock 

Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

INNISFAIL  HERD  MILKING  SHORT- 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale:  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son.  Davis,  Cal. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHOBT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

Ayrshlres. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRS HIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

STEVBRAE  AYRSRTRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland.  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building.  San  Franciscb.  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch, 
Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 

SHORTHORNS  — "Carruthers  Farms"  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewea — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion, 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City.  1  mile 
west  Ordbend. Windell  Orchards^  Co.  

FOB  AUGUST  15TH  DELIVERY  I  offer  100 
Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  yearlings, 
all  from  registered  rams  of  most  noted 
breeders  of  America  and  from  big-boned, 
smooth,  heavy-shearing,  purebred  ewes.  Spe- 
cial rates  on  the  lot;  also  a  3-year-old  regis- 
tered Butterfield  ram  for  sale.  W.  H.  Gus- 
cetti.  Loyalton,  Cal.   

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 35  head  of  large  black-faced 
ewes,  8  to  5  years  old:  also  15  head  ewe 
lambs  5  months  old.  For  particulars,  call  on 
John  G.  Mee  of  Rutherford,  or  address  owner. 
F.  K.  Harrison,  Sebastopol,  Cal.   

HARRY  L.  HUSTON,  Winters.  Calif. — 
breeder  and  importer  of  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stud  and  range  rams.    Prices  on  application, 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  Dixon.  Calif. — Twenty-five 
years  breeder  of  purebred  Shropshire  sheep. 

Rams  for  sale.    Single  or  carload  lots.  

"FOR  SALE^Purebred  Shropshire  buck 
lambs  and  long  yearlings.  Address  C.  D. 
Dean.  R.  F.  P..  No.  1,  Yuba  City.  

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
Ing  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — A  few  choice 
registered  Hampshire  swine.  Both  sexes.  J. 
M.  Christen,  Pacheco,  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMN'EYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.   

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi,  Cal. — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Registered  Hampshire 
sheep.  

CALLA  GROVFTfARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KrMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California 


Guernseys. 

A  FEW  REGISTERED  Guernsey  cows  for 
sale  tested  by  the  State  Veterinarian  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis.  Address  E.  R. 
Frey.  Byron.  Cal. 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed — 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I '  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.   

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle.   Siskiyou  county,  California. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturni 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH — Jno  ! 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells.  Nevada,  j 
Reg.  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  I 
JACK  LONDON  RANCH.  Glen  Ellen — Short-  I 
horn  bull  ready  for  service,  and  some  good  | 
bull  calves.  1 


BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif. — Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 
~~  Dr7~A~  s7~ALMEIDA7^  Dixon7~Cal"  Reg". 
Shropshire  sheep.   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds,  Wednesday.  August  11.  1920.  at  ranch. 
W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte 
City,  Glenn  county.  California. 
~  FOR  S ALE^39-~High  Grade  Holstein  and 
30  High  Grade  Jersey  Milk  Cows,  mostly  sec- 
ond and  third  calves.  Both  herds  in  A-l  shape 
and  money  makers.  The  reason  for  this  sale 
Is  the  farms  are  to  be  put  to  fruit.  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  Association,  916  10th 
St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

SIX  BORDE R  SCOTCH  SHEEP  DOG  Pup- 
pies, imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  $25.  Ben 
Shaw,  Hollister.  Calif.  

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena. 
Calif.  

AIREDALE  .  PUPPIES — Grouse  .  Mountain 
Ranch,  Willits  .  Cal. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Butterfat  Variation. — For  a  long 
period  our  cream  test  was  35  to  38. 
Then  10  heifers  freshened  and  the 
test  dropped  to  26.  The  cream  screw 
was  not  changed  in  the  separator. 
The  26  test  continued  for  a  month.  Re- 
cently the  milk  from  5  Jerseys  was 
separated  (the  reniandei*  of  the  herd 
are  Holsteins)  by  itself  and  received 
a  44  test.  Expert  examined  separator 
and  pronounced  it  in  perfect  order. 
What  caused  the  variation? — J.  M. 
O  H.,  Bakersfield. 

Milk  separators  are  said  to  be  prac- 
tically perfect — even  more  so  than 
their  maker,  man.  Circumstances 
like  the  above  show,  however,  they 
do  not  always  act  the  same.  Many 
things  may  affect  the  process  of  sep- 
aration without  actually  leaving  an 
excess  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  It  is 
possible  the  milk  was  colder,  which 
might  cause  the  difference.  The  vis- 
cosity of  the  newer  milk  might  be 
greater,  but  do  not  think  so.  In  the 
case  of  the  rich  Jersey  cream,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  ease  of 
the  separation  of  the  butterfat  from 
the  skim  milk  in  this  kind  of  milk, 
therefore  more  perfect  elimination  of 
skim  milk  from  the  fat. 

Pig  Weakness.— (1)  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  weakness  in  ithe  hind- 
quarters of  baby  pigs?  (2)  Is  it  good 
practice  to  sow  oats  on  the  top  of 
silage  to  keep  it  from  decaying? — O. 
R.,  Olympia. 

This  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  min- 
eral salts  in  the  system  at  birth.  If 
iodine  is  lacking,  which  is  probable, 
the  trouble  has  been  called  goiter  and 
is  manifested  in  different  ways,  such 
as  enlargment  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
lack  of  hair  at  birth,  many  of  the  pigs 
stillborn,  etc.  Not  much  can  be  done 
for  the  young  pigs  in  this  condition. 
Feed  sows  in  the  future  with  feeds 
confaining  plenty  of  protein,  and  keep 
the  mineral  mixture  before  them,  the 
recipe  for  which  is  found  in  another 
column.  (2)  At  first  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  cover  silage  with  boards 
and  earth;  then  cut  straw  or  hay  well 
wet  down  was  used,  and  later  the  top 
layer  of  corn  was  thickly  sown  with 
oats  well  wet  down  and  left.  The 
later  practice  was  to  thoroughly  tramp 
the  top,  wetting  it  thoroughly  if  at  all 
dry,  and  leave  without  any  covering 
or  preparation. 

Stoppage  of  Teat. — One  teat  on  a 
cow  just  fresh  will  not  give  down  milk 
freely.  The  milker  has  to  wait  for 
milk  to  fill  teat  after  each  expulsion. 
Is  there  any  help?— A  Subscriber,  Al- 
bion. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  galacto- 
phorus  canal — the  passage  through 
the  teat — has  become  partially  stopped 
up  by  the  constriction  of  the  lining 
membrane.  Unless  a  person  has  had 
much  experience  it  is  not  best  to  try 
and  perform  the  operation  necessary 
to  effect  a  cure,  but  call  in  some  one 
that  has.  An  instrument  called  a 
hidden  bistoury,  properly  used,  with 
after  treatment  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  trouble,  will  many  times 
eliminate  the  partial  occlusion. 

Obstructed  Tear  Ducts. — A  horse  is 
afflicted  with  a  discharge  from  both 
eyes.  All  hair  has  come  off  below  and 
around  the  eyes.  Lids  of  eyes  have 
a  slightly  swollen  appearance.  What 
is  the  trouble? — Subscriber,  Lake  Co. 

Apply  lanolin  to  the  irritated  skin 
and  have  a  veterinarian  open  the  tear 


canals  leading  from  the  eyes  to  the 
nose  and  the  animal  is  cured. — Dr.  E. 
J.  Creely,  San  Francisco. 

Tigs  Dying. — Little  pigs  do  fine  for 
a  time  and  then  suddenly  commence 
getting  poor,  and  finally  get  so  poor 
and  weak  they  lie  down  and  die. — G. 
C,  Alderpoint. 

No  symptoms  have  been  given,  con- 
sequently it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis.  Losing  flesh  and  weak- 
ness, etc.,  are  present  in  many  differ- 
ent diseases.  It  may  be  worms,  or 
some  congenital  condition,  or  malnu- 
trition, due  to  some  organ  not  func- 
tioning properly.  I  would  give  the 
following:  Turpentine,  %  ounce; 
areca  nut,  1  ounce;  extract  male  fern, 
1  ounce;  raw  linseed  oil,  14  ounces; 
Mix  and  give  one  tablespoonful  every 
third  morning.  It  would  be  advisable 
under  such  circumstances  to  hold  an 
autopsy  on  one  of  the  pigs  that  has 
just  died,  carefully  examine  all  the 
organs,  and  note' abnormal  conditions. 
—Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


JUMBO    SENSATION  COMES 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH. 


TO 


All  admirers  of  Duroc-Jersey  swine 
can  go  into  legitimate  ecstasies  over 
the  coming  to  California  of  this  great- 
est of  all  junior  yearlings  in  this  well- 
known  breed.  At  least  so,  Fred  De- 
vore  says,  who  has  discovered  and 
placed  in  good  hands  more  champion 
Durocs  than  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Devore  further  says  that  this 
boar  was  selected  for  the  Tu-Tock-a- 
Nu-La  Ranch,  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Whitley  at  Van  Nuys,  after  the  prin- 
cipal herds  of  the  Middle  West  had 
been  inspected  by  R.  K.  Walker  of  the 
Winsor  Ranch  and  himself.  Jumbo 
Sensation  is  a  March  yearling,  sired 
by  Mammoth  Sensation,  the  largest 
animal  of  the  breed.  He  comes  from 
the  herd  of  I.  J.  Swain  &  Sons  of 
Malvern,  Iowa,  who  received  $15,000 
for  him.  He  is  a  genuine  big-type 
hog  and  will  make  hog  history  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mrs.  Whitley  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having"  secured  a 
herd  sire  of  this  type,  size  and  ex- 
cellence. 


DEVELOPING  V  LARGE  CERTII  II  1» 
DAIRY. 


The  Adohr  Stock  Farm  Co.,  near  Los 
Angeles,  is  developing  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  perhaps  finest  certified  dairies 
in  the  West.  All  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  are  of  the  best,  and  planned 
to  handle'  the  product  of  500  cows. 
They  have  Guernsey  cows  exclusively, 
and  are  now  milking  about  350.  The 
manager  says  the  butterfat  averages 
better  than  5  per  cent,  sometimes 
reaching  5.6  per  cent. 

They  bought,  at  the  last  national 
Dairy  Show,  the  first-prize  junior 
yearling  bull  calf,  Chesterfield  of 
Edgemoor,  and  also  the  first  prize  sen- 
ior yearling.  Inspiration  of  Edgemoor, 
paying  $5,000.00  for  the  latter.  They 
claim  a  clean  herd,  the  last  two  offi- 
cial tuberculin  tests  failing  fo  find  a 
single  reactor.  All  the  alfalfa  for  this 
big  dairy  is  chopped  and  blown  into 
the  mow.  The  manager  says  he  can 
get  the  same  results  from  2  tons 
chopped  as  from  three  tons  not  run 
through  the  cutter. 


Armour  &  Co.  have  purchased  the 
Ooodluck  Creamery  at  Tulare. 


DUROC  BOARS 

TWO  ATTRACTIVE  YEARLINGS  sired  by  Orion's  King-  Gano.    Bip-type.  stretchy,  heavy- 
boned  and  food  feet.    ONE  FALL,  BOAR  by  Chief  Sensation  and  one  by  Pathfinder's 
Likeness.    Also  SPRING  PIGS,  either  sex.  sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Tonnsend  St,  San  Francisco 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

A.  L.  McCULLOCH.  Alpuigh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration  " 

C.  H.  HART  WIG.  Tuba  City.  CaL 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense."  ■ 
J.  M.  HENDERSON.  JR.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECKLEY.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It 'has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  wiU  turn,  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 
been  'Molassed.'  " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM.  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

E.  F.  PETERSEN.  Sopt., 
Danville,  Cal. 
O.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

BOARS  AND  GILTS 
BRED  SOWS 
SOWS  WITH  UTTERS 

They  are  the  large  type  and  the  best  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

HERD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS 
Lncy  Orion's  Model  Lucy  Oriqn's  Mayflower  Twin  'Oaks  Attraction 

California's  Defender  Great  Wonder  I  Am  Gano       Lady  Defendress  70th 

Diablo  Orion  Model  Pathfinder's  Queen  and  SO  others 

Defender  Colonel  70th  ;*rlxe  of  Tulare  Belle 

WEANLINGS,  *  15.00  EACH  AT  RANCH. — A  large  number  always  on  hand  to  choose 
from.     Crates.    $2.60    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    good  condition. 
MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  good  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PAYS  DEBTS  AND  MAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For    Information    relative   to    DUROC-JERSEY    HOGS,   write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

R.  E.  4,  Box  810,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Big  Type  Polands 

May  and  September  Gilts  Bred  to 

GOLDEN   WEST  KING 

Grand  Champion  California  International  Livestock  Show,  1919 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON 

ROUTE  E,  BOX  126,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

'  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 
That  is  why  Duroc- Jerseystoday 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918,51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE   FOR  BOOKLET  —  "DUROC-JERSEY   HOGS   ARE  PROFITABLE" 

l>obliahed  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 
benefit  of  hoff  rmisen  everywhere. 

DUROC-JERSEY   RECORD  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  1 20-PEOR1A.  ILLINOIS 


THE  NATIONAL, 


HATE  YOU  SEEN 

DUROC  PROSPECT? 

\  Mahaska  Wonder  j  ^  EJ^So» 
CHOICE  WONDER  III   )  l.r:m.l  T.nilv  72nd  I  <irund  Model 

Llttermate  (gUt) 


THE 

HERD  SIRE 


Grand  Lady  72nd  j  „ 

■  Rose 

topped  Ed  Kern's  Last  Bale  at  90600 

Write  for  yours  from  the  most  (elect  herd  In  California. 


V.  F.  DOLCINI,       JUNE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,       DATI8,  CALIF. 
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Ram  Sale  at  University  Farm 


It  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Cal- 
ifornia sheep  men  commenced  to  think 
about  supplying  their  needs  in  the 
ram  line.  Of  course,  they  want  good 
ones  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  them.  The  question  comes 
up  as  to  where  tbey  can  best  buy  what 
they  want. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  ram  sale 
has  been,  held  annually  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  many  of  the  California 
breeders  have  consigned  animals  to 
this  sale.  Buyers  have  gone  from 
California,  bought  bucks  and  shipped 
them  back.  Now  the  California  sheep 
men  have,  arranged  this  initial  ram 
sale  at  the  University  Farm,  J)avis, 
for  June  24-25th,  and  are  consigning 
some  of  their  best  stock  to  it  to  over- 
p  come  to  some  extent  this  shipping  to 
Utah  and  return. 

Those  who  need  rams  will  certainly 
find  what  they  are  looking  for  at  this 
time,  whether  it  be  ,  stud  or  range 
rams,  Rambouillets  or  Romneys. 
Shrops,  Hamps,  or  Southdowns,  and 
if  those  will  not  please  you,  Corrie- 
dales,  the  breed  that  is  a  wool  and 
mutton  type,  are  offered.    This  is  a 


breed  imported  only  in  the  past  5 
years  from  New  Zealand,  and  is  a 
blending  of, the  "long-wool  type"  of 
ram  and  the  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lian ewe. 

The  University  Farm  is  consigning 
in  many  of  the  classes.  Rambouillets 
are  offered  by  such  breeders  as  Bul- 
lard  Bros.,  Charles  Kimble,  Merritt  & 
Son  and  others.  J.  W.  Marshall, 
Butte  City  Ranch,  H.  L.  Huston  and 
G.  K.  Swingle  will  sell  Shropshires. 
The  Hampshires  will  come  from  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  Wm,  Bond,  C.  Harold 
Hopkins  and  Kaupke  Bros.  B.  B. 
Shaw  and  Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  have 
the  Corriedale  consignments.  Rom- 
neys are  listed  by  Spencer,  who  also 
has  some  cross-breds.  B.  B.  Shaw 
sells  Southdowns  also.. 

Sheepmen  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  an  annual  event  that  will 
be  profitable  and  convenient  alike  for 
consignor  and  buyer.  Breeders  are 
doing  their  part,  the  University  Farm 
management  is  doing  theirs,  and  if 
those  who  need  these  sheep  will  at- 
tend, the  sale,  and  seeing  what  they 
want,  will  bid  on  it,  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  asured. 


Shropshires  and  Jerseys  in  Combination 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


This  is  a  combination  that  is  hard 
to  beat  from  a  money-making  point  of 
view,  and  from  that  of  beauty  also. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  flock  of 
these  black-faced  sheep  in  a  locality 
where  feed  is  plentiful,  as  they  will 
furnish  mutton  for  meat  and  wool  for 
wearing.  If  along  with  these  we  find 
a  herd  of  Jerseys  to  supply  food  con- 
taining the  now  known  to  be  neces- 
sary vitamines,  the  owner's  position 
becomes  well-nigh  impregnable  so  far 
as  the  attacks  of  that  arch  field  H.  C. 
L.  are  concerned. 

A  Concrete  Example. 

Then  when  we  find  a  ranch  stocked 
In  this  way  in  Humboldt  county  close 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  ideal  from  the  stockman's 
viewpoint,  and  such  a  farm  has  \V.  E. 
Elliott  of  Loleta  with  sheep,  cows  and 
plenty  of  feed. 

They  are  not  just  sheep  either,  nor 
common,  every-day  Shrops,  but  of  the 
type  that  produces  plenty  of  fine  me- 
dium wool,  a  large  body  well  covered 
with  flesh  of  the  highest  quality  and 
lambs  that  weigh  75  pounds  in  75  days 
— yearling  ewes  that  average  11 
pounds  of  wool,  and  on  top  of  this  all 
the  flock,  ewes,  yearlings  and  rams, 
produced  8%  lbs.  of  wool  apiece. 


Mr.  Elliott  believes  in  good  sires, 
therefore  the  ram  1206  at  the  head  of 
the  flock  is  out  of  a  Knox  ewe,  Har- 
rington Fashion  (015124E)  392543,  that 
was  in  a  first-prize  pen  at  the  English 
Royal. 

This  breeding,  combined  with  his 
great  individuality,  must  produce 
lambs  of  supreme  type,  as  Mr.  Elliott 
has  been  culling  his  ewes  with  an 
ideal  in  mind,  combining  size,  good 
bone,  with  a  perfect  covering  of  wool 
and  flesh. 

In  the  Jersey  department  just  as 
much  care  has  been  taken  to  have  ani- 
mals of  large  size  and  high  production, 
uniform  type  and  color,  with  good- 
sized  teats.  Not  a  small-teated  cow  in 
the  herd.  The  heifers  sired  by  Chief 
Areata  that  are  3  years  old  have  pro- 
duced from  40  to  47.8  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  with  twice  a  day  milking. 

We  made  the  statement  above  that 
Mr.  Elliott  had  a  farm  with  sheep, 
cows  and  plenty  of  feed.  In  his  local- 
ity he  can't  help  but  have  the  third  if 
he  has  the  two  first,  and  attends  to  his 
business,  as  he  most  certainly  does. 
There  are  no  two  kinds  of  livestock 
in  the  world  that  will  conserve  and  in- 
crease fertility  on  a  farm  more  surely 
than  sheep  and  cattle.  With  moisture 
and  fertility  present  plenty  of  feed  is 
a  foregone  conclusion. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  967.) 
The  South  Dakota  wool  pool  is  do- 
ing a  large  business  this  year  and 
have  the  promise  of  31  cars  of  wool  to 
be  handled  through  the  organization. 

The  export  trade  in  pork  is  still 
very  much  unsettled,  although  there  is 
some  improvement  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change situation,  which  is  reflected  in 
pork  products  outside  of  lard. 

Penzance  Daisy,  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
cow  23  years  old,  is  reported  by  F. 
Perry  &  Sons,  Davison,  Mich.,  as  still 
breeding.  She  is  now  on  pasture  and 
doing  well.  "Daisy"  is  of  the  "Delia" 
family. 

The  War  Department  is  purchasing 
horses  in  California  and  shipping  to 
Woodland  for  inspection.  The  buying 
will  continue  until  July  1.  The  horses 
are  to  be  used  in  the  cavalry  and  re- 
mount service. 

The  Western  Royal  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation at  Spokane  recently,  voted  to 
raise  $50,000  for  the  erection  this  year 
of  a  show  pavilion.  At  the  initial 
meeting  stockmen  pledged  $10,000 
toward  the  fund.  The  pavilion  will 
be  modern  in  every  respect  and  seat 
5,000  people  about  the  arena. 

Hide  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
April  business,  including  the  whole 


country,  show  somewhat  of  a  decrease 
on  the  whole,  according  to  the  U.  S- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Calf-skins 
show  an  increase,  but  cow  hides  and 
kip  skins  have  decreased. 

An  organization  of  breeders  in  Inyo 
county  have  purchased  the  Belgian 
stallion  "Brussels"  from  C.  W.  Bowers 
of  the  Tagus  Ranch  at  Tulare.  This 
stallion.is  a  noted  prize-winner  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Inyo  county 
horsemen  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  first  price  on  California  spring 
lambs  in  Chicago  this  year  was  $19.50. 
The  price  quickly  increased  until  it 
reached  $20.75,  but  the  introduction  of 
New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  depressed 
the  market'  until  at  present  they  are 
selling  for  what  seems  a  low  price — 
$17  to  $17.50. 

Resolution  presented  by  H.  C.  Me- 
Ione,  and  adopted  by  the  Napa  County 
Farm  Bureau  in  regular  session  as- 
sembled May  8th,  1920— Resolved: 
That  the  attention  of  the  consuming 
public  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  two  clips  of  wool  remain 
in  the  hands  of  sheep  men,  unsold, 
and  are  unsalable,  while  American 
woolen  mills  have  declared  enormous 
dividends  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  woolen  goods.  (Signed) :  Napa 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Henry  Wheat- 
ley,  president;  Ruth  Heisler,  secre- 
tary. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hog  Book 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hog  Raising  in  California 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  and  Practical  Swine  Breeder 


First  Edition— 1916 


256  pages  of  text;  31  pages  half-tone  engravings  besides 
line  cats..  Cloth  bound. 


The  author  has  had  large  personal  experience  in  hog 
breeding,  besides  the  opportunity  of  observing  many- 
plants  in  this  and  other  States.  He  has  brought 
together  a  wealth  of  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hog,  its  anatomy,  the  breed- 
ing, feeding,  marketing,  as  weil  as  diseases  and 
remedies. 

PRICE,  $2.00  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID 
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525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


fit  WESTERN  CANADA 

is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

arm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that*which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have  -^^J! 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi-  . 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE. 
8-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Asont. 


Penobscot  Ayrshires 

Pure  bred  Ayrshires  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Our  herd  is  founded  on  imported 
Canadian  stock.  • 

We  are  nine  miles  from  Auburn.  Visitors 
welcome. 

The  Penobscot  Farm 

Cool.  Eldorado  Co.  Calif. 

F.  D.  Wilson,  President  and  Gen.  Manager    C  R.  Sharp,  Farm  Manager 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 


915  I  STEEET, 


Bettered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


MODESTO,  CAIIF. 
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FOl'LTS — CHICKS — TOE-PICKING. 


To  the  Editor:  (1)  I  have  two  hens 
with  young  turkeys  and  a  turkey  hen 
with  young  turkeys.  I  keep  the 
turkey  hen  shut  up  all  the  time,  but 
the  poults  can  go  or  come  as  they 
please.  The  hens  I  keep  shut  up  until 
about  9:00  a.  m.,  and  then  let  them 
out.  I  feed  about  a  tablespoonful  for  a 
meal  to  5  poults,  and  feed  5  times  a 
day.  For  the  first  week  after  begin- 
ning to  feed  I  give  chopped  hardboiled 
egg  and  cottage  cheese,  with  small 
quantity  of  onion  tops  mixed  in.  I 
gradually  work  up  to  a  variety  of 
steel-cut  oats,  oatmeal  and  cottage 
cheese.  They  get  lettuce,  which  they 
like,  but  will  not  touch  alfalfa,  whole 
or  chopped,  and  neither  will  the  young 
chicks.  They  get  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk each  day.  The  poults  do  not  get 
all  I  give  them.  The  mother  hen  eats 
a  little  or  scratches  it  into  the  dirt. 
They  seem  to  be  always  hungry  and  in 
best  of  health,  but  occasionally  we 
find  one  dead  from  no  apparent  cause. 
(2)  I  have  some  Leghorn  chicks  about 
five  weeks  old,  and  they  are  getting 
too  large  for  the  brooder.  What  ar- 
rangement should  I  have  for  them,  and 
at  what  age  do  they  begin  to  perch? 
(2)  How  can  I  stop  baby  chicks  from 
toe-picking? — Mrs.  I.  F.  L.,  Hood,  Sac- 
ramento County. 

(1)  One  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  the  death  of  baby  turkeys  is  the 
want  of  crushed  bone.  Green  bone 
freshly  cut  in  a  bone-cutter  must  be 
fed  sparingly,  but  the  poults  will  not 
overfeed  on  the  commercial  dried 
green  bone.  Hard-boiled  egg  often  in- 
terferes with  proper  digestion  of  the 
other  feed;  we  do  not  recommend 
feeding  it  at  any  time.  Supply  the 
cottage  cheese  at  any  or  all  times — 
this  cheese,  dried  crushed  bone,  and 
green  stuff  are  about  the  only  things 
that  may  be  safely  fed  in  unlimited 
quantities.  If  the  poults  eat  only'  a 
few  grains  of  the  scratch  feed  it 
should  not  injure  them.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  good  sound  corn  is  desirable, 
but  a  large  proportion  in  the  feed,  or 
of  unsound  quality,  causes  death  at 
times.  A  healthy  poult  "always  seems 
to  be  hungry."  It  is  difficult  to  ad- 
vise regarding  the  control  of  the 
mother  turkey  and  the  hens ;  one  must 
be  guided  by  local  conditions.  Usually 
the  final  results  are  better  when  they 
can  safely  range  at  will  with  their 
young;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  young 
and  mature  turkeys  to  roam. 

(2)  Present  weather  conditions  per- 
mit placing  the  Leghorn  chicks  in 
fireless  hovers  or  boxes  much  larger 
than  the  brooders,  and  without  artifi- 
cial heat,  but  watch  them  carefully  the 
first  evening — a  little  judgment  must 
be  exercised  when  making  the  change. 
We  have  had  Leghorns  perch  as  early 
as  six  weeks  of  age,  while  other 
broods  were  not  inclined  to  do  so  until 
nearly  four  months  old. 

(3)  To  cure  toe-picking,  remove  the 
drinking  water  at  night;  next  morning 
give  drinking  water  in  which  common 
table  salt  is  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
one  teaspoonful  in  each  quart  of 
of  water;  after  two  or  three  hours 
remove  the  salt  water  and  replace 
with  fresh  water;  repeat  daily  if  nec- 
essary. Baby  chicks  that  are  made  to 
properly  scratch  for  their  grain  feed 
seldom  develop  the  vice  of  toe-picking. 
By  keeping  them  constantly  busy 
many  losses  and  troubles  may  be 
avoided. 


BLUE  TICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  in 
your  .next  issue  how  to  get  blue  ticks 
off  the  chickens.  They  stay  on  them 
during  the  day.  Will  sheep  dip  kill 
the  ticks,  or  will  it  hurt  the  chickens  ? 
— W.  T.,  Corning. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  you  a 
sample  of  bugs  from  an  old  chicken- 
house.  When  I  moved  here  I  was  told 
that  the  chicken  houses  were  infested 
with  some  disease,  as  some  former 
resident  had  lost  some  valuable  fowls. 
I  imagine  these  are  the  disease?  I 


have  been  handling  chickens  in  a 
small  way  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  run  across  such  formidable- 
looking  pests.  They  are  in  countless 
thousands  wherever  two  boards  come 
together.  What  are  they  and  what 
are  their  habits?  I  am  flooding  all 
joints,  cracks,  etc.,  with  coal  oil  while 
destroying  buildings.  I  cannot  burn 
buildings  as  surroundings  are  too  dry. 
—A.  C.  P.,  Knightsen,  Cal. 

It  is  not  practical,  in  a  short  chap- 
ter, to  instruct  one  how  to  handle  the 
tick  difficulty  and  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  a  lengthy  one.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  recently  published  an  illustrated 
bulletin  of  16  pages  bearing  on  these 
ticks,  entitled  "The  Fowl  Tick."  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1070. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


(By  Max  Kortum.) 

For  the  seven  days,  ending  May  29, 
the  contest  flock  averaged  60  per  cent 
in  production.  In  considering  this 
average  a  person  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  based  on  a  flock  from  which 
there  has  never  been  any  culling. 
According  to  the  present  record  sheets 
the  contest  is  carrying  34  hens  that 
are  not  laying  at  all  at  present.  Some 
of  these  are  real  culls  that  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  dis- 
carded; others  are  molting  and 
broody.  The  hens  that  are  laying 
are  producing  an  average  within  a 
fraction  of  70  per  cent.  Pens  laying 
70  per  cent  and  better  for  the  week 
are: 

Owners  Eggs 

R.  C.   Gibson.  Newhall   53 

G.  G.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz   63 

Bellows  Bros..  Lakeside   53 

Enterprise  Ranch.  Chino  50 

Wilson's  Poultry  Ranch.  E.  San  Diego  50 

S.  L.  Gibson.  Santa  Cruz   50 

P.  Stalling-.  Santa  Cruz   50 

B.  P.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz   40 

A.  W.  Amsbaugh.  Santa  Cruz   40 

Capt.  A.  TuUet,  Windsor   m 


FEATHER  PICKING. 


To  the  Editor:  My  hens  are  in  an 
enclosure.  They  have  just  begun  to 
pick  off  small  fine  feathers  and  are 
eating  them.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come quite  bare.  Is  it  because  they 
need  some  kind  of  food  which  is  lack- 
ing? I  feed  plenty  of  wheat  and 
greens.  Kindly  give  cause  and  rem- 
edy of  the  above-described  trouble. — 
Mrs.  D.  McC.,  Rio  Vista. 

"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do."  If  these  fowls  are 
made  to  "w^rk  like  the  devil,"  the 
trouble  will  most  likely  end  quickly. 
In  nearly  every  instance  fowls  develop 
the  vice  of  feather  eating  through  a 
desire  to  exercise  their  natural  ten- 
dency to  constantly  peck  for  a  living. 
When  fed  an  abundance,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  scratch  and  hunt  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  feed,  they  get  into 
mischief.  Occasionally  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  a  total  lack  of  salt  in  the 
feed.  They  are  injured  by  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  salt,  but  absolutely  re- 
quire a  very  small  quantity. 


TEACH  CHICKS  TO  ROOST  EARLY. 


It  is  often  advisable  to  teach  the 
chicks  to  roost  when  8  to  12  weeks  of 
age.  When  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  clean  and  to  keep  them  from 
crowding.  If  wide  roosts — 3  to  4 
inches — are  used  there  is  but  little,  if 
any,  more  danger  of  crooked  breasts 
than  if  the  chicks  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  floor. 

The  chicks  can  generally  be  taught 
to  roost  by  putting  the  perches  near 
the  floor  and  placing  with  them  one  or 
two  old  hens  or  older  chicks  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  roosting.  If  this  plan 
is  inconvenient  or  does  not  'prove  ef- 
fective, the  chicks  may  be  placed  on 
the  perches  after  dark  for  a  few 
nights,  until  they  have  learned  to  go 


there  of  their  own  accord,  say  poul- 
try specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

FOR  BEST  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


There  are  four  things  necessary  for 
egg  production.  First,  breeding,  which 
carries  with  it  vigor  and  vitality  and 
an  inheritance  from  both  male  and 
female,  of  heavy  egg  production.  The 
hen  must  be  well  matured;  she  must 
be  of  proper  size  to  breed  and  she 
must  be  able  to  consume,  digest,  and 
assimilate  the  proper  amount  of  food 
to  preserve  her  body  and  produce  eggs. 
Second,  the  hens  must  be  carefully  se- 
lected and  separated  from  those  that 
are  inferior  in  these  qualities;  they 
must  be  sheltered  in  a  house  that  will 
be  dry  and  comfortable  and  where 
there  is  very  little  dampness.  This 
would  be  called  a  sheltering  place  for 
them.  Third,  the  hens  must  be  fed 
properly.  They  must  be  fed  on  a  ra- 
tion the  greater  part  of  which  is  di- 
gestible, and  they  must  be  fed  in  a 
way  that  will  keep  them  healthy  and 
almost  compel  them  to  lay  eggs. 
Fourth,  cleanliness  and  care  is  of 
great  importance.  Houses  and  their 
surroundings  must  be  clean  and  san- 
itary and  the  hens  must  be  cared  for 
so  as  to  keep  them  healthy  and  free 
from  vermin. 


POULTRY  PRATTLE. 


Chicks  will  not  have  gapes  if  they 
are  kept  on  soil  that  is  free  from  in- 
fection. 

If  the  chicks  get  coccidiosis  or 
bloody  diarrhoea,  try  muriatic  acid, 
one  teaspoonful  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  It  has  been  found  effective  in 
severe  cases. 

Fowls  that  are  thirsty  or  half- 
starved,  either  for  grain  or  succulent 
green  feed,  will  ruin  a  garden  in  a 
short  time,  but  if  their  needs  in  this 
respect  are  otherwise  taken  care  of, 
their  depredations  will  be  slight. 

Chicks  that  are  hatched  with  hens 
are  almost  invariably  infested  with 
lice.  Put  a  little  sweet  oil,  vaseline 
or  unsalted  lard  on  their  heads  as 
soon  as  hatched,  and  repeat  whenever 
examination  shows  that  any  lice  are 
present. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3  >.;.  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  — 'Nothing 

Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  puUets  for  sale;  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  I  bare  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  buns  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.    Catalor  free.    Chas.  H 

Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  CaUf.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WVANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  snow  qual- 
ities and  high-egg  production.  Pifty  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  WiUard  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Prize  -  winning, 
heavy-laying  stock.  One  and  2-year-old  hens 
and  males.  S4.00  up.  Eggs.  S3.00  per  15.  R. 
W.  Stawetski.  R.  B.  San  Jose.  Cal 


HARKED  ROCK,  White  Orpington,  hatching 
eggs,  now  $1.75  and  $3.50.  Breeding  Cocks. 
Cockerels.  Hens.  Pens.  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217 
20th  Ave..  S.  F.  Tarda  at  Loa  Altos  

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Breeding  hens 
one-year-old  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.  Chicks  to  order.  Wm.  Larm. 
3915   30th  Ave.,  Fruitrale. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Sturdy 
breeders  and  young  growing  stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  $3.00  per  setting  after  April.  Samuel 
Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Calif. 


CHICKENS.    DICKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch.  R.  8.  144  D.  Pomona,  Calif.  

BART  CHICKS  from  selected  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif.  

600  BROWN  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  sale — 
three  weeks  old.  Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatch- 
ery, San  Jose.    Phone  S.  J.  1889. 

WANTED — 200  to  300~  turkey  "chicks  1  to 
2  months  old.    Box  21.  Esparto. 


RABBITS    AND  PIGEONS. 


WHITE  KINGS  —  Famous  squab  raisers 
Mated  and  banded  pairs,  96.00.  Hicklings. 
553  Bancroft  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 


the  balance 


of  Rations 


Your  hens  are  literally  an 
"egg  machine"  and  the  cor- 
rect feeding  furnishes  the 
raw  material  for  eggs.  Into 
this  feed  LACTELN  should 
enter,  as  it  furnishes  the  bal- 
ance to  the  food — and  it  fur- 
nishes the  nourishment  for 
the  egg-producing  organs — 
keeps  the  body  in  firm  flesh 
and  keeps  the  organs  clean 
and  healthy.  LACTIC  ACID, 
which  is  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  in  LACTEIN, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  as- 
similation and  digestion  of 
food— it  enables  the  laying 
hen  to  get  every  morsel  of 
nourishment  from  the  feed. 


CONDENSED 

Buttermilk 

also  furnishes  a  great  share 
of  Protein  for  the  white  and 
fat  for  the  yolk  of  tm  egg— 
LACTEIN  brings  the  hens 
through  the  moulting  season 
earlier,  and  it  also  causes 
pullets  to  begin  laying 
earlier. 

GIYE  YOUR  FLOCK  THE 
BALANCE  OF  L  ACT  KIN 


Shirt  now  with  this 
pure  food  and  tonic  for 
poultry  and  hops.  It 
represents  an  invest- 
ment   «f   reel  profit 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  ami  Factory, 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


June  19,  1920 
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Home  Circle  Department 
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them  vegetables,  but  only  19  per  cent 
are  possessed  of  any  special  canning 
appliances. 

That's  rural  life  in  America!  Who 
says  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
hasn't  a  mission?  And  here  is  a  sug- 
gestion: Said  Agent  should  carry  a 
good,  heavy  rolling-pin  and  use  it  at 
least  on  the  man  who  will  let  his  wife 
carry  water  from  outside  pump  to 
kitchen. 

How  about  Income  1 

Do  these  10,000  farmers'  wives  have 


THAT  PESTIFEROUS  FLY 
AGAIN. 


Some  time  ago  there  was  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  scathing 
indictment  of  the  fly  menace.  The 
house  fly  is  an  enemy  whose  dangers 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  As  the 
warmer  weather  approaches  he  be- 
comes more  numerous  and  aggressive, 
and  another  reminder  of  this  scourge 
against  human  health  and  comfort  is 


an  income?    Heavens!    the  question  '  not  superfluous.    He  is  now  more  in 


wasn't  even 
asked.  But  here 
are  some  straws 
pointing  to  an  an- 
swer. Eighty-one 
per  cent  of  these 
women  care  for 
the  poultry  and 
16  per  cent  have 
the  egg  money 
for  their  personal 
use;  60  per  cent 
make  butter,  and 
11  per  cent  (no, 
it  is  not  a  typo- 
graphical error) 
—  11  per  cent 
have  the  butter- 
money  to  spend 
according  to  the 
dictates  of  the 
feminine  heart. 

After  writing 
this  paragraph  I 
move  to  amend 
by  suggesting  to 
the  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent 
a  whole  battery 
of    rolling  -  pins. 

Why  will  women  do  it?  Look  at  the  I  Once  inside  the  house  he  soon  finds 
picture.    If  that    isn't   the   answer,  |  a  place  at  the  table.    This  usually 


THE   MOST  I'RECIOls 
FARM  PRODUCT. 


dustrious  than 
ever  in  distribu- 
ting his  wares 
from  barnyard, 
decaying  vegeta- 
bles, decomposed 
kitchen  refuse, 
the  old-fashioned 
privy,  and  what 
not,  to  the  family 
dinner  table. 

His  Habits. 

In  his  favorite 
places  of  filth  he 
is  busily  engaged 
until  he  hears  the 
dinner-bell,  or, 
better  still,  until 
he  detects  the  fra- 
grant aroma  of 
cooking  foods 
emanating  from 
the  kitchen,  when 
he  hies  himself 
to  the  screen 
door.  Here  he 
hums  the  while 
he  waits  a  chance 
to  flit  in  when 
somebody  enters. 


what  is? 


Buttermilk  cleans  linoleum  well. 


happens  to  be  the  milk  pitcher, 
since  he  must  be  thirsty  after 
his   journey   from   the   filth  heaps. 


A  Vacation-time  Opportunity 

BARKER  BROS.' 

Fortieth  Anniversary  Sale 

And  Annual 

Summer  Clearance 

is  a  particular  Vacation-time  opportunity  for  two  classes  of  Southern 
California  home-lovers. 

These  two  classes  are:  1,  Those  who  plan  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  enjoy 
their  annual  vacation  in  the  city  or  at  the  near-by  beaches;  and,  2,  Those 
who  plan  to  stay  home  and  enjoy  a  vacation  under  the  roof  of  their  own  home. 

$1,453,000  »orth  of  Furniture  and  Honie  Furnishings  offered  at  decisively 
lowered  prices,  involving  savings  of  10,  20,  25,  and  33!/3  per  cent.  (And  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  40  per  cent  and  even  50  per  cent.) 


LIFE  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

What  an  endless  picnic  the  far- 
mer's wife  has,  to  be  sure! 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  in  charge 
of  extension  work  for  women,  sent 
out  a  list  of  questions  to  10,000  farm 
women  in  33  Northern  and  Western 
states,  in  order  to  get  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  better  line  on 
living  conditions  in  rural  America. 
She  got  it!  The  answers,  classified, 
tabulated  and  percented,  constitute  a 
vital  human  document.  If  you  are  a 
farmer's  wife,  go  through  the  follow- 
ing figures  and  see  how  you  average 
up  with  the  10,000  in  this  tragic  story 
of  love's  labor  not  lost. 

These  10,000  women  live  on  farms 
averaging  154.35  acres  and  in  80  per 
cent  of  the  cases  the  farms  are  owned 
by  the  family,  so  it  was  not  just  the 
"poor  trash"  that  Miss  Ward  heard 
from. 

On  an  average  these  women  are 
2.95  miles  from  church.  Their  chil- 
dren must  go  two  miles  to  the  district 
school  and  5.91  miles  to  high  school- 
The  doctor  is  5.76  miles  away;  the 
trained  nurse  is  distant  11.91  miles; 
they  must  be  carried  13.87'  miles  to 
reach  a  hospital,  and  the  corner 
grocer  is  4.82  miles  from  the  farm 
pantry. 

Hie  Working  Day. 

Here  is  something  which  we  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  welfare  commissions. 
These  women  work  on  an  average, 
13.12  hours  a  day  in  summer  and 
10.65  hours  a  day  in  winter.  In  the 
summer  they  rest  1.64  hours  a  day, 
and  in  the  winter  2.42  hours  a  day. 
If  they  hired  women  to  work  such 
long  hours,  they  would  be  fined  or 
put  in  jail  and  if  they  didn't  put  in 
these  long  hours  themselves,  city 
housewives'  leagues  would  starve. 
The  enormous  number  of  14  per  cent, 
however,  take  an  annual  vacation 
with  an  average  duration  of  11.51  days. 
Why  this  waste  of  time  with  the 
matinee  women  of  the  city  crying  for 
cheaper  food. 

How  the  Time  Is  Whiled  Away. 
What  do  these  women,  working  over 
13  hours  a  day  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  find  to  do?  Well,  the  aver- 
age farm-house  has  7.87  rooms  and 
-  79  per  cent  of  them  are  lighted  with 
coal  oil  lamps.  Ninety-four  per  cent 
of  them  make  their  own  bread,  96  per 
cent  do  the  family  washing,  56  per 
cent  board  the  hired  men — averaging 
fi  to  the  farm  in  summer — and  92  per 
cent  do  their  own  sewing.  Then,  lest 
they  come  to  the  end  of  a  day  not 
perfect  because  some  wasted  time 
must  be  accounted  for,  36  per  cent  of 
them  help  with  the  milking,  88  per 
cent  wash  the  milk  utensils  and  sep- 
arators, 60  per  cent  make  butter,  56 
percent  care  for  the  garden,  81  per 
cent  raise,  feed  and  care  for  the  poul- 
try, 25  per  cent  help  with  the  live 
stock,  32  per  cent  act  as  farm  book- 
keeper, and  24  per  cent  do  field  work. 
Oh,  it's  a  jolly  life! 

See  How  They  Do  It. 
They  are  not  bidding  for  sympathy 
— these  cheerful,  brave,  magnificent 
mothers  of  civilization,  but  if  you  can 
read  these  dry  figures  with  dry  eyes 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
heart. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  these  women 
must  carry  water  for  kitchen  use  and 
40  per  cent  haven't  even  a  kitchen 
sink.  Only  20  per  cent  of  them  pos- 
sess a  bathtub,  and  96  per  cent  con- 
fess to  an  outside  toilet.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  do  their  own  sewing,  but  only 
13  per  cent  own  a  dress  form.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent,  however,  have  sewing 
machines,  which  is  supposed  to  take 
off  the  curse. 

They  have,  on  an  average,  7.87 
rooms  to  keep  clean,  but  only  27  per 
cent  have  a  carpet-sweeper  and  23 
per  cent  a  vacuum-cleaner."  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  them  do  their  own 
washing,  but  43  per  cent  have  no 
washing-machine,  and  only  22  per  cent 
own  a  power  washer.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent  do  their  ironing,  but  only  26 
per  cent  have  a  gas  or  electric  iron. 

All  of  them  must  cook  for  hungry 
men,  but  only  56  per  cent  have  oil 
stoves  and  10  per  cent  fireless  cookers. 
All  of  them  can  fruit  and  most  of 


Those  who  come  to  Los  Angeles  on  their 
vacation  during  this  Sale  and  Clearance  will 
find  the  lowered  prices — the  savings  to  be  en- 
joyed on  merchandise  throughout  this  store — 
at  such  extent  and  reality  that  it  will  be 
possible  in  many  instances  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  vacation  from  the  savings  in 
cost  on  their  Furniture  purchases.  Or  these 
savings  might  mean  a  longer,  better  vacation. 


Those  who  will  not  be  in  Los  Angeles  for 
their  vacation  this  summer,  who  have  decided 
instead  to  stay  at  home  and  create  their  own 
enjoyment  by  "doing  over"  some  part  of  their 
home's  furnishing,  through  a  renewal  of  part 
of  its  Furniture,  its  Floor  Coverings,  or  its 
Draperies,  have  the  same  opportunity  to  save, 
to  enjoy  the  reduced  prices  of  this  sale.  It  is 
their  privilege  to  buy  by  mail  at  exactly  the 
same  favorable  sale  prices  and  terms  as  those 
able  to  come  to  the  store  in  person. 


Then,  too,  a  foot-bath  is  also  neces- 
sary. The  milk  is  now  apt  to  be 
thoroughly  contaminated  with  bac- 
teria or  parasitic  eggs  capable  of  pro- 
ducing typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  or 
other  intestinal  parasitic  disorders. 
When  these  habits  of  the  fly  are  at- 
tended to  he  sits  patiently  by  until 
the  meal  is  placed  upon  the  table  and 
the  other  guests  are  seated.  The  fly 
by  nature  is  greedy  and  sees  to  it  that 
his  wants  are  satisfied  before  the  rest 
are  served.  Thus  he  samples  the 
steak,  the  potatoes,  the  bread,  and  the 
dessert,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
"shooed"  away  at  frequent  intervals. 
At  each  sampling  he  deposits  his  nox- 
ious wares  for  the  other  unsuspecting 
diners  to  consume.  When  he  has  gor- 
mandized and  practically  contam- 
inated every  morsel  of  food  on  the 
table  he  flies  to  the  ceiling  to  rest  and 
perhaps  consider  what  other  damage 
he  may  do. 

His  Baby  Tictim. 

If  there  is  an  infant  in  the  house 
he  seeks  it  out  and  drags  his  diseased- 
laden  legs  over  its  face,  doubtless 
leaving  countless  bacteria  which  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  child.  Satisfied 
that  his  goods  have  been  properly  dis- 
posed of,  he  again  returns  to  the  filth 
heaps  and  seething  pools  of  corrup- 
tion for  another  cargo  of  micro-organ- 
isms for  distribution. 

When  one  nauseous  fly  is  capable 
of  doing  this  much  damage  and  more, 
just  stop  and  consider  what  innum- 
erable crimes  flies  have  committed. 


SCHOOLS  UNUSED. 


It  has  already  struck  California. 
With  less  than  half  the  reports  for 
the  district  schools  of  the  State  in, 
over  100  schools  are  reported  closed 
for  lack  of  teachers.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  says 
this  means  that  more  than  200  dis- 
tricts will  suspend  this  year. 

The  total  losses  for  1919  were  43, 
so  that  1920  shows  an  increased  loss 
of  over  500  per  cent. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  quit 
thinking  of  schools  in  term*  of  con- 
crete and  steel,  and  give  more  heed 
to  the  real  issue?  Far  better  a  good 
teacher  holding  school  under  a 
tree  than  "a  fine  building"  with  a  poor 
teacher  rattling  around  in  it,  or  the 
doors  locked  for  lack  of  any  teacher 
at  all. 

The  slogan  for  this  hour  should  be, 
not  another  dollar  for  gimcrack 
sehoolhouses  until  we  have  raised  sal- 
aries to  a  point  that  will  secure  and 
hold  real  schoolteachers.  And  yet  the 
issues  of  bonds  that  cannot  be  sold 
for  extravagant  school-buildings  that 
cannot  be  manned  goes  merrily  on  un- 
der the  delusion  that  a  showy  school- 
house  is  a  school. 

HOMEMADE  MOTH-PROOF  BAGS. 


With  only  a  few  minutes'  work  you 
can  have  as  many  moth-proof  bags  as 
are  needed  to  cover  the  winter  cloth- 
ing when  put  away  for  the  summer. 

For  the  small  size  to  cover  chil- 
dren's clothes  or  short  coats  take  3 
thicknesses  of  newspaper,  spread  out 
the  full  size,  place  them  together  and 
turn  over  two  inches  on  one  end  for 
a  hem  at  the  top.  Stitch  the  hem  on 
the  machine,  with  long  stitches. 
Make  two  of  these  sections,  place  them 
together  and  stitch  around  3  sides, 
thus  forming  a  bag  with  the  hemmed 
edges  for  the  top.  Put  the  garment 
on  a  hanger  and  slide  it  into  the  bag, 
then  fold  the  top  over  slanting 
towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  bag  and 
pin.  If  you  are  careful  to  pin  it 
closely  to  the  hanger  as  well  as  all 
along  the  turned-over  part  you  will 
have  a  good  moth-proof  bag. 

For  overcoats  and  cloaks  sew  two 
sections  of  paper  together  lengthwise, 
and  it  will  make  a  bag  large  enough 
for  any  garment.  Newspapers  are 
better  than  other  paper,  as  moths 
seem' to  dislike  printers*  ink,  and  will 
not  trouble  anything  wrapped  closely 
in  this  way. — Viola  M.  Lee. 


Most  of  us  do  not  relish  a  mouthful 
of  oil  paper  mixed  in  with  our  dates. 
So  take  the  dates  from  the  cardboard 
box  and  place  them  in  the  oven  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  will  find  the  oil 
paper  will  peel  off  quite  easily. 


Barker  Bros.'  Mail  Order  Department  serves  thousands  every  month  who  find  it  impossible 
or  impractical  to  come  to  Los  Angeles.  It  brings  this  great,  interesting  store  right  to  your 
door — it  serves  you  with  the  same  consideration  and  courtesy  as  though  you  were  here  in 
person — it  brings  you  the  benefits  at  this  time  of  reductions  in  price  on  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  furniture. 

Djquiries  by  mail  have  prompt  attention  the  same  day  as  received. 
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THE  CAT  01    THE  Ul'PEK  FLAT. 


This  morning,  as  I  rode  to  town. 
From  a  high  window  looking  down 
Upon  the  street,  I  saw  a  cat — 
A  big  white  cat;  so  still  it  sat 
That  at  first  glance  I  surely  thought 
It  was  an  image,  or  perhaps 
A  top  stuffed  cotton  cat,  and  not 
That  friendly  fireside  sphinx  in  fur 
That  loves  to  cuddle  in  folks'  laps, 
And  charm  them  with  its  dulcet  purr. 

It  looked  so  cozy  sitting  there, 
With  calmly  meditative  air 
Watching  the  snow   fall, — from  the 
storm 

So  safely  sheltered,  snug  and  warm, — 
Of  all  home  things  it  'minded  me, 
And  in  my  mind's  eye- 1  could  see 
A  table,  milk  white,  spread  for  tea,' 
A  steaming  kettle,  and  a  light 
Soft  shaded,  with  some  books,  when 
night 

Should  see  the  workers'  glad  return 
Again  to  where  the  home  fires  burn — 
Home  to  that  cozy  upper  flat 
Wh.ere,  at  the  window,  sat  the  cat. 

— Louella  C.  Poole. 


JIMMY'S  HAIR. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  Jimmy's  hair  before  his  mother 
took  him  to  the  barber  to  have  it  cut 
short  like  a  boy's  hair.  He  was  three 
years  old  and  tired  of  being  called  the 
baby;  yet  Jimmie  was  afraid  to  go  to 
the  barber's  shop;  he  was  afraid  to 
have  his  hair  cut.  His  mother  acted 
so  queer  about  it;  she  said  she  loved 
Jimmy's  soft,  yellow  curls,  and  it 
made  her  almost  cry  to  think  of  hav- 
ing them  cut  off;  yet  she  knew  it 
must  be  done. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  mother 
put  her  baby  in  his  go-cart,  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  barber's. 
Jimmy  cried  when  he  left  the  house, 
and  it  didn't  help  him  a  bit  when  his 
father  said,  "Come,  come,  sonny,  be  a 
little  man ! " 

But  he  smiled  through  his  tears  the 
minute  father  robin  called,  "Cheer  up, 
cheer  up/'  and  the  baby  robins  in 
their  speckled  bibs  sat  in  a  row  on 
the  fence  and  laughed  at  him;  anyway, 
mother  thought  they  were  laughing, 
and  that  made  Jimmy  laugh.  He  had 
forgotten  to  smile,  though,  when  the 
go-cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  bar- 
ber's shop,  and  his  mother  lifted  him 
out.  Jimmy  could  climb  out  of  the  go- 
cart  himself,  but  he  didn't  feel  like 
climbing  out  in  front  of  the  barber's 
shop  that  day,  and  he  did  feel  ready 
to  cry  again. 

However,  Jimmy  was  a  brave  boy 
and  not  a  great  baby,  so  he  walked 
into  the  shop  without  a  tear,  although 
his  face  was  sober  and  he  did  not  let 
go  his  mother's  hand.  There  was  a 
little  girl  waiting  in  the  shop  with  her 
mother,  and  she  did  not  look  a  bit 
frightened. 

"Who  is  next?"  inquired  the  barber, 
as  he  turned  around  to  look  at  the 
little  girl  and  her  mother,  and  Jimmy 
and  his  mother. 

Jimmy  pointed  toward  the  little  girl, 
squeezed  tight  against  his  mother  and 


300  CandlePower 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

Safe  —  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

question  the'flnest  lamp  for  home  use  ever 
Invented.  Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
dinary matches.   No  alcohol  torch  needed. 


"(oieman 
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GWes  a  brilliant  white 
liffht  of  S0O candle  power 
—20 oil  lamps  are  not  so 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
chimney.  No  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Bdsilu  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.   Will  last  a  lifetime. 

15.000  Dealers  sell  Coleman 
Lamps.  Lanterns  and  Light- 
ing Plants.    If  yours  can't 
supply  you  write  nearest 
house.  sj 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

120  So.  L.  A.  St., 
Los  Angeles 
Calif. 
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almost  cried.  The  little  girl  did  not 
cry,  though.  She  went  with  little  hop- 
ping steps- toward  the  barber,  remind- 
ing Jimmy  of  mother  robin  when  she 
was  about  to  feed  a  cherry  to  her  chil- 
dren. 

"Up  she  goes!"  exclaimed  the  bar- 
her  as  he  lifted  the  little  girl  into  the 
chair,  and  up  she  went,  laughing, 
'ttlow  do  you  wish  her  hair  cut?"  in- 
quired the  barber,  as  he  tied  a  sheet 
around  the  little  girl,  that  covered 
every  speck  of 'her  except  her  head. 

"Dutch  cut!"  answered  the  little 
girl,  quick  as  a  wink,  and  "Dutch  cut," 
agreed  her  mother. 

The  little  girl  sat  looking  in  a  big 
mirror  so  the  little  boy  could  see  her 
face  when  the  barber  began  cutting 
her  hair,  "snip,  snip,  snip,  snip!"  It 
was  extremely  quiet  in  the  room,  not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  except  the  "snip- 
snip,  snip-snip,"  of  the  barber's 
shears.  The  little  girl  sat  perfectly 
still ;  she  didn't  even  squirm  when  the 
barber  cut  the  hair  over  her  ears, 
and  behind  her  ears.  The  little  boy 
could  see  for  himself  that  that  won- 
derful barber  knew  how  to  cut  hair, 
and  not  touch  a  little  girl's  ears  with 
the  sharp  side  of  his  shears.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  little  girl 
should  squirm  or  be  afraid  while  locks 
of  hair  kept  falling  over  the  sheet  to 
the  "snip-snip,  snip-snip"  of  the 
shears. 

The  little  girl  was  not  afraid.  After 
a  while  the  little  boy  noticed  that  she 
was  looking  at  him  in  the  glass,  and 
then  she  smiled  at  him,  happy  smiles 
that  came  and  went  as  the  barber  kept 
snip-snipping  with  his  shears,  stoop- 
ing now  and  then  to  blow  the  hair 
away  from  her  neck  and  to  brush  it 
off  the  sheet 

What  do  you  think  was  the  first 
thing  the  little  girl  said  when  the 
barber  had  finished  cutting  her  hair? 
She  walked  over  to  Jimmy's  mother 
and  said: 

"Is  your  sweet  little  baby  a  boy  or 
a  girl?" 

Jimmy  answered  for  himself 
promptly,  "I  am  a  BOY!" 

"Then  it  is  a  good  thing  you  have 
come  to  have  your  curls  cut  off,"  said 
the- merry  little  girl,  "because  now  you 
look  'zactly  like  a  girl!' 

Just  then  the  barber  said,  "Next?" 
and  Jimmy  $  walked  toward  him 
straight  as  straight  could  be  to  have 
his  curls  cut  off,  so  he  would  look 
like  a  boy.    He  did  not  cry,  either. 

"Let  me  stay  and  see  the  little  boy 
have  his  hair  cut?"  said  the  little  girl 
to  her  mother;  so  they  stayed. 

"Up  you  go,  my  little  man,"  said  the 
barber  to  Jimmy,  and  up  he  went  into 
the  high  chair.  The  barber  put  a 
sheet  around  him,  all  but  his  head. 
It  was  extremely  still,  but  Jimmy  did 
not  cry.  Soon  "snip-snip,  snip-snip" 
went  the  barber's  shears,  and  off  fell 
Jimmy's  soft,  yellow  curls;  and  then 
it  was  Jimmy's  mother  who  felt  like 
crying,  but  she  did  hot;  and  when  she 
noticed  Jimmy's  face  in  the  glass,  he 
smiled  at  her  and  she  smiled  back. 

After  Jimmy's  hair  was  cut,  and  his 
mother  was  gathering  up  the  precious 
curls  to  save,  the  little  girl  said  to 
him,  "Now  you  look  like  a  boy,  and, 
anyway,  you  were  not  a  cry-baby!" 

From  that  day  to  this  no  one  has 
ever  again  said  to  Jimmy's  mother, 
"Is  your  baby  a  boy  or  a  girl?"  and 
Jimmy  is  glad  he  had  his  hair  cut, 
because,  after  all,  it  was  nothing. — 
Frances  Margaret  Fox. 


WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  SUGAR 1 


Honey  cakes  have  the  advantage 
over  other  cakes  of  keeping  fresh 
much  longer.  The  following  one, 
which  is  excellent,  is  recommended  by 
food  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

x/z  cup  butter,  1  cup  honey,  1  egg,  M 
cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  gin- 
ger, 4  cups  flour. 

Rub  the  butter  and  honey  together; 
add  the  egg  well  beaten,  then  the  sour 
milk  and  the  flour  sifted  with  the  soda 
and  spices.   Bake  in  a  shallow  pan. 


THE  AXT  mJISAITCE  AGADf. 


In  our  issue  of  June  5  we  printed  in 
the  "Home  Circle  Department"  a  bit 
of  correspondence  headed,  "Remedy 
for   Ants."     Another  correspondent 


ETTING  breakfast  isn't  the  tedious 
job  it  used  to  be,  thanks  to  modern  con- 
veniences— and  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Besides,  the  "Ghirardelli 
breakfast"  is  not  only  much  easier  to 
prepare,  but  it's  also  more  wholesome, 
more  nutritious,  more  sustaining! 
.Ghirardelli's  is  food  and  drink  both! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vz  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  <{ Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(P6) 


GHIRARDELLI  S 

Ground  Chocolate 


Standi 

grade  for 


ZEROLENE 


each  type 
of  engine 


More  than  half  the 
cars  on  the  Coast- 

More  than  half  the  motorists  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  given  only  as  a  reward  to  a 
product  of  highest  quality.  Use  Zerolene 
for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 


writes  in  reference  to  that  item:  "We 
can  beat  this.  Take'  the  shovel  and  dig 
up  every  ant  hill  within  300  feet  ol 
the  house." — Subscriber.  Holtville. 


MFFEREM'E   IY  OPINION. 


"Always  remember,"  said  Tommy's 
father,  "that  whatever  you  attempt, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  learn,  and 
that  Is  by  beginning  at  the  very  bot- 
tom. There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule."  • 

"None  at  all?"  queried  Tommy. 

"None,"  said  father  decisively. 

"Then,"  asked  Tommy,  "how  about 
swimming?'' 


MOTORISTS 

You  Heed  This  Free  Book 


,  REPAIR  *' 

|"book 

No.  1- 

cans  at  Hardware  and 
Auto  Supply  stores  will 
save  you  money.  By  mail 
add   5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON'  MTG  CO. 
(Mi  Sac'to  St.,  8.  F.,  Col. 


Why  spend  dollars  for  repairs 
'when  cents  will  do?  Write  for 
this  free  booklet  and  learn  how 
SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT 
-35c  in  6  oz.  and  60c  in  l  ib. 
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THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded   first   prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 

Write  for  partlcnlara  and  price* 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  CaL 


•  80  Glasses 
From  One 
Package 

A  package  of  Hires  Household 
Extract — 25c  at  your  grocer's,  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pints  or  80  glasses  of  the 
best  rootbeer  you  ever  tasted.  And 
it's  so  easy  to  make. 

The  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  berries--and  pure  cane  sugar 
make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 
and  healthful. 

Our  special  airtight,  patent 
bottle  stoppers  keep  the 
^fizi  from  escaping  until 
you  are  ready  to 
drink.  Your 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sura 

you  get  this 
package.  It  brings 
you    tha  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
%     Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Ai 

EXTERMINATION 

•If  JOLVCD  BY 

KELLOGG? 

ANT  PASTE 

"Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists-  Z5$ 


FLY  KILLER FL 


ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  PLIES.  Neat, 
clean  .ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anything1. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 


WATS  TO  USE  DATES. 


Date  Waffles.  —  One  pint  flour,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  table 
spoons  melted  butter,  1V4  cup  milk 
Stir  in  3  tablespoons  fine  cornmeal 
then  beat  the  whites  of  2  eggs  very 
stiff  and  fold  in,  together  with  one 
cup  of  chopped  dates.  Bako  in  a 
waffle  iron.  Serve  with  honey  or 
maple  syrup  or  sweet  canned  fruit 
juice. 

Oatmeal  Cookies  with  Date  Filling, 

— These  are  delicious  and  require 
neither  eggs  nor  milk.  To  2  cups  oat- 
meal, 1  cup  lard,  1  cup  corn  syrup 
add  y2  cup  hot  water  and  1  teaspoon 
soda.  Add  flour  to  make  a  very  soft 
dough.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  out  with 
small-sized  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  Put  two  of  these  cookies 
together  with  the  following  date  fill 
ing:  One  pint  chopped  dates,  1  table- 
spoonful  granulated  sugar,  and  a  little 
hot  water;  do  not  cook,  but  work  into 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoon.  Chil 
dre'n  are  very  fond  of  these  healthful 
cookies. 

Date  Sandwiches. — These  are  del 
cious  for  the  school  lunch  box  or  the 
picnic  basket.  Stone  some  dates  and 
chop  fine.  To  1  cup  of  pulp  add  1 
tablespoon  orange  juice;  mix  well  and 
sprinkle  with  a  tiny  bit  of  cinnamon. 
Spread  on  thin  slices  of  bread. 

Date  Whip. — Stone  and  chop  \i 
pound  dates;  add  y2  cup  hot  water 
and  cook  to  a  sfciooth  paste.  Beat  the 
whites  of  4  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  fold 
in  Vi,  cup  of  pulverized  sugar  and  the 
date  paste;  pour  into  a  buttered  bak 
ing  dish  and  bake  until  set.  Serve 
with  a  boiled  custard  made  of  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  2  tablespoons  sugar 
and  pint  of  rich  sweet  milk. — Ohio 
Farmer. 


PREVENT  BREAD  SPOILAGE. 


HAKULD  byMJiiui.  150  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn!  N.  Y, 


While  cooling,  newly  baked  bread 
should  be  lightly  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  or  paper  to  prevent  mold  germs 
and  dust  from  falling  upon  it,  but 
should  not  be  tightly  wrapped  in  a 
thick  cloth,  as  is  the  practice  in  some 
households,  for  unless  it  is  aired, 
when  taken  from  an  oven,  it  is  likely 
to  become  "soggy"  and  damp,  and  thus 
offer  an  excellent  medium  for  cultiva- 
tion of  molds,  say  food  specialists  of 
the  United  States  of  Agriculture. 
When  cold  the  bread  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  receptacle  that  has  been 
thoroughly  scalded  and  aired.  If 
bread  is  to  be  kept  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days  in  damp,  hot  weather, 
the  jar  or  box  should  be  taken  out  and 
sunned  for  a  short  lime  now  and  then, 
and  again  scalded  and  dried.  On  no 
account  should  portions  of  a  former 
baking  be  stored  with  a  new  batch. 

Cake  and  cookies  should  be  cooled 
after  baking  and  kept  in  tin  boxes  or 
in  earthenware  jars,  which,  like  bread 
boxes,  should  be  scalded  and  aired 
often.  Even  if  these  foods  are  to  be 
eaten  at  the  next  meal,  it  is  well  to 
keep  them  in  some  such  receptable,  as 
it  insures  protection  from  dust.  A 
cake,  pudding,  or  pie  that  has  been 
left  to  cool  unprotected  from  dust  or 
flies  is  something  that  no  careful 
housewife  would  place  on  her  table,  if 
she  stopped  to  think  how  easily  the 
food  may  be  contaminated. 


THE  HOMING  INSTINCT  OF  A  CAT. 


I  have  often  heard  of  curious  stories 
of  wonderful  return  journeys  made  by 
cats  and  dogs  to  their  masters  or  old 
homes,  buti  I  have  never  experienced 
this  myself  until  the  other  day.  It 
happened  thus: 

fh  February,  1916,  our  soldier  son, 
while  on  leave  from  the  front,  bought 
at  Selfridge's,  London,  a  beautiful 
Persian  kitten  as  a  present  to  his 
father,  who  is  devoted  to  cats.  Puss 
was  called  Marquis  after  his  French 
cousins,  this  being  (so  our  son  said) 
the  favorite  name  given  to  cats  in 
France. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  our  whole 
household  moved  to  a  town  twelve 
miles  from  our  home  for  a  month's 
holiday.  The  day  we  arrived  Marquis 
took  fright,  and  to  our  great  regret 
ran  away  and  completely  disappeared. 
Our  distress  was  all  the  more  intense 
when  a  week  later  our  son  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  Somme. 


On  November  10,  nearly  one  year 
and  four  months  later,  a  lady  brought 
a  Persian  cat  to  us  which  she  found 
scratching  at  the  window  of  her  house, 
a  stone's-throw  away  from  ours.  It 
was  Marquis,  who  at  once  walked  off 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  -formerly 
lived,  seeming  to  recognize  the  house- 
hold on  the  way.  He  took  one  sniff 
at  his  basket  and  curled  himself  in  it 
again,  and  generally  behaved  as  if  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  been  absent. 
—The  Spectator. 


THE  WATERMELON. 


I  was  eating  a  piece  of  watermelon 
some  months  ago,  and  was  struck  with 
its  beauty.  I  took  some  of  the  seeds 
and  weighed  them,  and  found  that  it 
would  take  some  five  thousand  seeds 
to  weigh  a  pound.  Then  I  applied 
mathematics  to  a  forty-pound  melon. 
One  of  these  seeds  put  into  the 
ground,  when  warmed  by  the  sun  and 
moistened  by  the  rain,  goes  to  work; 
it  gathers  from  somewhere  two 
hundred  thousand  times  its  own 
weight  and,  forcing  this  raw  material 
through  a  tiny  stem,  constructs  a 
watermelon.  It  covers  the  outside 
with  a  coating  of  green;  inside  the 
green  it  ,puts  a  layer  of  white,  and 
within  the^white  a  core  of  red,  and  all 
through  the  red  it  scatters  seeds,  each 
one  capable  of  continuing  the  work  of 
reproduction.  I  cannot  explain  the 
watermelon,  but  I  eat  it  and  enjoy  it. 
Everything  that  grows  tells  a  like 
story  of  infinite  power. — W.  J.  B.,  in 
London  Christian  Life. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

 COUNTRY  LANDS. 

ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
15-Acre  Farm,  $2600 

Bearing  grove  100  orange,  50  grapefruit,  23 
peach  trees;  also  pears,  plums,  guavas.  7 
acres  fine  truck  land,  some  wood,  near  R.  R. 
station;  all  conveniences,  pretty  bungalow, 
fireplace,  2  porches,  good  water;  aged  owner 
makes  price  only  $25,00;  easy  terms.  Details, 
page  58,  Strouts  Catalog  Farm  Ba^alns33 
States,  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
503FA,  Wright  Callendar  Bldg..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


970  ACRES,  15  miles  Oakland;  good  soil: 
some  fine  bottom:  plenty  water;  near  elec- 
tric cars.  Highway.  Now  dairy.  $80,000: 
one-fourth  cash.  Intend  selling  immediately. 
W.  S.  Withers,  owner,  32  Moss  Ave..  Oakland. 


FINE  DAIRY  RANCH — Cash  rent.  376  A. 
valley  land,  i%  miles  from  Gilroy.  100  head 
cattle.  Electric  pumping  plant,  good  dairy 
buildings.  Phone  4-F-ll;  Box  224.  Gilroy.  CaL 


WANT  TO  HEAR  from  party  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Press  St..  Chippewa  Walls.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Home  site.  Ideal  location — 
foothills  Los  Gatos.  12  acres.  Very  access- 
ible.    Address  Box  226,  Los  Gatos. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  option  to  buy,  un- 
improved ranch  near  Los  Angeles.  C.  Ander- 
son, Neenach,  Cal. 


WANTED — Grain  or  Alfalfa  land  on  shares 
or  cash  rent.    Frank  Lewis,  Artoia.  Glenn  Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  DESTROY  ANTS. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  ways  of 
destroying  an  ant-hole  is  by  pouring 
into  its  hole  several  tablespoonfuls  of 
ordinary  coal  oil,  then  immediately 
covering  the  hole  with  fine  dry  road- 
dust  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  The  dust  must  be  very  fine 
and  dry,  and  it  will  sift  down  upon 
any  of  the  few  ants  attempting  to  es- 
cape by  boring  up  through  same,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  passageway.  Gasoline  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  used  in  a 
similar  manner.  Properly  done,  have 
never  known  it  to  fail. — F.  N.,  Los  An- 
eles. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES — 3  or  4  year,  heavy, 
balled  $2.00.  $1.75  and  $1.50:  Seedless 
Grapefruit,  extra  heavy,  good,  $2.25  and 
$2.00;  Eureka  Lemons,  strong  trees,  $1.75. 
$1.50  and  $1.25;  Washington  Navels,  medium, 
$1.60  and  $1.50:  all  varieties,  smaller  or  im- 
perfect trees,  75c  to  $1.00.  Avocadoes,  Rey. 
Spinks,  Knight.  Queen  and  Fuerte,  18  inch  to 
3%  ft.  at  $3.00  to  $5.00.  6-foot  trees,  Linda 
Rey  and  I.  X.  L.  at  $7.50.  Cocos  Plumosa, 
the  favorite  street  and  lawn  palm,  6  ft.  at 
$3.50;  8  ft.  at  $5.00.  Everything  else  for 
the  home  grounds  and  garden.  Pioneer  Nur- 
sery, Dept.  B.  Box  278.  Monrovia. 


TRACTORS  —  Two  ten-Horse-power,  wheel- 
type,  old-established  make.  One  is  low  type 
for  orchard  work.  One  wide  wheel  for  rice 
land.  Value  $1850  each.  Best  on  market. 
Dealer  retiring.  Will  accept  Bay  property  as 
part  purchase,  or  consider  interest  in  small 
farm.  Get  rid  of  taxes.  The  tractor  will 
help  do  your  farming.  Eri  H.  Richardson,  77 
O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BAKED  PRUNES. 


Wash  the  prunes  well  in  warm 
water.  Drain  and  put  into  casserole: 
add  boiling  water  to  cover.  Let  stand 
ten  minutes,  then  pour  off  two-thirds 
of  the  water.  Cover  and  put  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  or  in  a  warm  place  on  the 
stove  and  allow  to  become  tender.  It 
will  not  matter  if  this  requires  sev- 
eral days,  cooking  only  when  oven  is 
being  used  for  something  else.  If  you 
have  never  used  this  method,  it  is 
worth  trying.  No  sugar  is  required. 
With  boiled  custard  sauce  or  whipped 
cream,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent 
dessert. 


FOR  SALE  —  Holt  65  H.  P.  Caterpillar 
Tractor.  Machine  is  in  fair  order.  As  need 
for  same  has  passed  wiU  sell  cheap.  This 
machine  with  minor  repairs  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  For  further  particulars,  N.  M. 
Storer,  Box  393.  San  Rafael.  Cal. 

REMANUFACTURED  FIFE! 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe' Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE: — 25-acre  Gravenstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old.  4  miles  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  house,  barn, 
fine  well,  beautiful  soil,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES — Are  very  scarce 
this  year  and  therefore  order  early  to  avoid 
disapppintment.  Write  for  copy  of  Fall  price 
list,  now  ready  on  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 
Sonoma  Seed  Co..  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  90  H.  P.  Tractor.  Can 
be  seen  at  the  Best  Tractor  Co.,  San  Leandro. 
Cal.  Terms,  if  desired.  Address,  Prospect 
Island  Farming  Co..  602  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   MISTAKE  EXPLAINED. 


One  autumn  Karl  entered  the  same 
kindergarten  that  his  brother  Robert 
had  attended  during  the  previous  year. 
Very  frequently  the  teacher  called  him 
Robert  by  mistake,  until  she  said  to 
him, — 

"Well,  Karl,  I  don't  know  why  I 
always  call  you  Robert.'1' 

"I  guess  I  know,"  answered  Karl, 
seriously.  "I've  got  on  Robert's  waist 
and  his  shoes." — Chicago  Tribune. 


BAIT. 

"Why  is  your  window  filled  with 
misspelt  and  ungrammatical  signs?" 
asked  the  inquisitive  man  who  had 
gone  in  the  store. 

"Why,  people  read  them  and  think 
I  am  a  yap  and  come  in  to  short- 
change me,"  replied  the  storekeeper. 
"I  have  more  trade  than  I  can  attend 
to." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


WHY  NOT  BLINDERS. 


Epstein — "My  brudder  is  an  oculist 
in  a  kitchen." 

Natalie — "Vat  does  he  do?" 

Epstein — "Takes  de  eyes  oud  of  po- 
tatoes." 


50,000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100,000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Phone 

Colorado  6352.  

PARTIES  INTERESTED  in  securing  plana 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  evaporator  of  large 
capacity  on  the  market  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  communicate  with  F.  C.  Chapman, 

Modesto.  Cal.  

~  TRACTOR  MACHINIST  and  Welder  open  to 
position  July  1st.  Married  dependable  and 
fast.  Give  full  information  in  reply.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  2050. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dippedr  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sheeter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CAPRI  FIGS — Ready  about  June  25  th. 
Lasts  till  August.  Price,  $2.00  per  100:  $6.50 
per  500;  $11.50  per  1,000.  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk 
Grove.  Cal. ' 


BEACH  ALMOND  HULLER  in  good  condi- 
tion run  by  2%  horsepower.  Phone  or  ad- 
dress, O.  N.  'Featherston,  Route  C,  Box  172, 
San  Jose.  . 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  


TRACTOR  PLOW — Sanders.  4-24  inch  light 
disc.  Plowed  under  ten  acres.  Price  about 
$100.  Under  list  at  $175.  Bush,  R.  3,  San- 
ta Rosa. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
ranch.  Purebreds  preferred.  Educated.  Life- 
time experience.  Box  2030  care  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


CROLEY'S   BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
—  FOR  SALE^17x22   Sandwich  Belt  Power 
Hay  Press  in  good  order,  $350.00.   Ceres  Hard- 
ware and  Implement  Co..  Ceres.  Calif. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experienced 
budders  and  tiers.  Address  or  phone.  Kirk- 
man  Nurseries.  Fresno. 


PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed 
Good  germination,  25c  per  lb.    Aurora  Seed 

MiU  Stockton. 
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San  Francisco,  June  16.  1920. 
WHEAT. 

There  may  be  an  active  market  here  in 
wheat  when  the  new  crop  comes  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  but  at  the  present  time  no  quo- 
tations are  obtainable. 

BARLEY. 

New  barley  is  not  being  sold  as  yet  on  a 
spot  basis  The  supply  of  the  old  stock  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  inferior  and  lower 
prices  were  offered  for  it  this  week. 

Peed   $3. 20  «. 1.30 

Shipping:    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  nominally  unchanged.  There  is 
ljttle  demand,  but  any  amount  at  the  prices 
quoted  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Some  in- 
ferior oats  were  offered  »t  $3.20  to  $3.25. 
They  found  no  takers.  They  were  too  poor 
for  rolling-,  and  that  is  about  the  only  de- 
mand at  present. 

Red  Peed,  ctl  $3.50  ©  3.60 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  shows  no  change, 
Egyptian,  white   I4.75O4.90 

do.    brown   $3.65423.80 

California   $3.80(33.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.484  tons,  compared  with  1.778  the  previous 
week.  This  was  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween rail  and  water  shipments  and  consisted 
of  old  hay  by  rail  and  new  by  water.  The' 
hay  coming  in  by  rail  was  nearly  all  on  Gov- 
ernment contract.  The  car  situation  is  show- 
ing slight  improvement  and  receipts  are  fully 
equal  to'  the  demand. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  ft  Oat  $3600(838.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  ft  Oat  $32.00  6  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00®40.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  $23.00(5?  26.00 

Barley  Hay   $25.00  ©26.00 

Alfalfa.   New   $20.00 (ff  25.00 

do.    2nd  cutting   $27.00  (ff  30.00 

Stock  Hay  $20.00 (ff  25.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale.  .  70e<ff  $1.00 

FEEDSTTFFS. 

The  price  of  rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats 
was  lowered  somewhat  this  week  on  account 
of  the  lower  price  of  whole  barley.  Other- 
wise the  market  shows  no  changes. 

Rolled  Barley   $71.00(ff  72  00 

Rolled  Oats   $71. 00  (ff  72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00  (ff  50.00 

Cracked  Com   $82.00 ©83.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

(Wholesale  prices   made   by  commission 
houses.  1 

While  the  prices  of  potatoes  were  pretty 
well  maintained  this  week,  the  demand  is 
light,  as  many  households  are  not  buying 
and  potatoes  are  consequently  weak.  New 
onions  dropped  on  the  large  supply  here  and 
in  sight,  taken  in  connection  with  light  buy- 
ing. These  onions  cannot  be  stored  and  the 
pubbe  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  this 
variety  of  vegetable.  The  old  stock  is  kept 
at  the  same  quotations,  but  a  loss  is  coming 
to  holders.  They  are  not  in  first-class  con- 
dition and  will  have  to  be  picked  over.  To- 
matoes were  scarce  this  week  and  the  price 
was  light.  Nearly  all  the  old  garlic  has  been 
disposed  of  and  no  distinction  in  price  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  is  longer  maintained. 

Peas,  Bay.  lb  2  ©4c 

Beans,  wax.  lb  7®  10c 

do.    green,  lb  7(ff>10c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.25  if?  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.50(3)1.75 

Cucumbers.  English,  doz  $1.57  ©1.75 

Asparagus,  lb  3(5!  10c 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  box  30  lbs.  $1.7562.25 
Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs  $1.50(3  2.00 

Summer  Squash,  box.  18  lbs  $1.00(ffl.25 

Egg  Plant,  lb  Nominal 

Potatoes.    New   Garnets,   cwt.    .  .$8.00(38.50 

do.    New  River,  cwt  $7.50(38.25 

do.    River  Rose   $7.50 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $6.50 

do,    Bermudas,  wax,  50  lbs.   .  .75e©$1.00 

do.    Red,  sack   75cifi'$1.00 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs  $1.50 

Garlic,   lb.   10®12%c 

BEANS. 

(Wholesale  prices.     Buying  prices  made 
on  sample.) 

There  is  little  change  in  the  market  condi- 
tion of  beans.  The  demand  is  quiet  and  save 
In  the  ease  of  cranberries  and  limas  last 
week's  quotations  stand.  The  Southern  Lima 
Bean  Association  has  increased  the  price  of 
both  large  and  baby  limas  to  $11.11.  and  the 
San  Francisco  price  responded  by  an  advance 
to  m.25  and  $11.50. 

Bayos   $11.75(312.50 

Blackeyes  "  $  8.50(3  8.75 

Cranberry   $  6.75 iff!  7.00 

Cranberry   $  6.50(3  6.90 

Pinks    $  6.30(8  6.50 

Red  Mexican  $  9.00  iff;  9.25 

Garbanzoes    $  9.50(8  9.75 

Large  Whites   $6.1 5® 6.40 

Small  Whites   $6.10(5  6.25 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices.  South   $11.11 

do.  Baby,  Ass'n  prices,  South* ...  .$11.11 
Limas,  S.  F.  prices   $11.25(311.50 

do.    Baby.  S.  F,  prices  $11.25©  11.50 

POULTRY. 

(Wholesale  prices  made   by  commission 
houses.) 

Broilers  continue  to  come  on  the  market 
in  quantities  in  excess  of  the  market's  power 
of  absorption,  but  the  real  flood  in  poultry 
this  week  was  in  hens,  especially  in  Leghorns. 
This  forced  down  prices  of  both  broilers  and 
hens. 

Broilers   25  (ff  30c 

Hens,  mixed  color   30(3 34c 

do.    Leghorns  20®  25c 

do.    old    18c 

Squabs   55  (3. 60c 

BUTTER 

(Exchange  quotations  lees  commission.) 

Butter  was  consistently  strong  throughout 
the  week;  the  only  recession  in  prices  followed 
the  advance  of  1  1  _■  cents  last  Thursday. 
Prices  are  generally  too  high  for  much  out- 
side business,  but  the  demand  to  fill  existing 
contracts  and  for  the  regular  export  trade 
made  inroads  on  the  diminishing  receipts.  The 
net  balance  of  butter  in  local  storage  is  1 - 
226,939  lbs.     This  is  an  increase  of  93,548 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled   from  Independent  Sources. 


lbs.,  which  is  but  little  more  50  per  cent  of 
the  increase  of  the  previous  week. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   53 '4  53      53%  53%  54  54% 

Prime  lsts   51%  52      52      52      53  63 
EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Eggs  quickly  recovered  from  last  week's 
weakness,  extras  showing  an  advance  of  3 
cents  over  the  close  of  last  week  with  the 
same  advance  on  pullets.  Firsts  are  again 
quoted  and  large  dirties  have  come  in  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  warrant  quotations.  Dur- 
ing the  week  29  cars  of  eggs  were  shipped 
and  eggs  going  into  storage  brought  the  total 
on  hand  up  to  138.538  cases. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   41%  43%  43%  43%  46%  44% 

Firsts   38% 

Dirties  '.      41%  41% 

Ex.  pullets   35      37%  37%  37%  37%  37% 
Undersized    29%  31%  31%  31%  31%  30% 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange,  quotations  less  commission.) 

Fancy  flats  sold  a  cent  higher  than  the 
close  during  the  week,  but  this  price  was  not 
maintained  on  account  of  expected  increases 
in  shipments.  Oregon  Y.  A.  was  weak  and 
sold  1%  cents  lower  than  last  week's  close. 

California  Flats,  fancy   27  %c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   26c 

Y.  A„  Firsts  Nominal 

Oregon  Triplets  29c 

do.    Y.  A  28c 

FRESH  FRUIT. 
(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

Many  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  -  show  daily 
fluctuations  in  accordance  with  the  daily  re- 
ceipts. This  is  especially  the  case  with  ber- 
ries and  melons.  The  latter  are  now  coming 
in  plentifully  and  the  cantaloupe  prices  were 
cut  nearly  in  half.  Apricots  are  getting  down 
to  their  seasonable  price  and  will  probably 
not  show  much  change  for  some  time.  Cur- 
rants are  weak,  as  consumers  are  unwilling  to 
pay  the  price,  of  sugar  necessary  to  use  them. 
Apples.  Newtown  Pippins.  Oregon  $4.00 

do,    Newtown  Pippins,  Calif.  .  .$3.25  iff  3.50 

do.    Winesap   ,  $4.25 

Plums  $1.50(82.00 

Currants,  drawer   65®  70c 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  5®  10c 

do,    box   $1.50 

Apricots,  lb  5® 7c 

do.    box   $1.25@1.50 

Peaches,  4  baskets   $1.25®  1.50 

Figs.  box.  1  layer   $1.00®  1.2 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes   85c®$1.10 

do.    6  8-oz.  boxes,  drawer   60®  80c 

Blackberries,  drawer,  12-oz.  boxes  .  .75c®  1.00 

Raspberries,  drawer   ,  .  $1 .25  ®  1 .50 

Loganberries,  drawer  12-oz.  boxes. .  .  65® 85c 


do.    8-oz.  boxes   50®  60c 

Gooseberries,  lb  6®10e 

Cantaloupes,   Standard   $2.50iff3.00 

do.      Ponies  $2.00©2.25 

do,    Honey  Dew,  crate   $1.00®  1.25 

Watermelon,  lb  4e 

CITRUS  FRUITS.  ' 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

Unexpectedly  a  couple  of  cars  of  navel  or- 
anges arrived  this  week  and  this  orange  will 
still  be  on  sale  for  some  time.  Grapefruit  is 
somewhat  higher,  the  best  I  .ringing  $3.50. 
Lemons  are  unchanged. 

Lemons   $3.00®  5.00 

Oranges.  Valencia*   $4.50®  5.00 

do.    Navels   $5.50(36.00 

Grapefruit   $3.00®  3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  official  prices  have  yet  been  named  for 
any  dried  fruits.  The  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration has  put  out  a  tentative  price  on 
prunes  to  the  trade  ,of  from  11%  to  19 
cents,  according  to  size,  but  states  positively 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  ae  the  "opening 
price."  At  the  same  time  buyers  are  picking 
up  prunes  from  growers  on  a  18%  to  14  cent 
basis,  but  no  growers'  association  has  yet 
named  a  price.  No  other  dried  fruits  are 
being  considered.  Raisin  and  prune  quotations 
given  below  are  wholly  tentative. 

Raisins.  1920   18%®  20c 

Prunes — 10-50c.  1920  crop  basis  13%®  14c 

do.    50-6OB   14c 

do.    80-70s   12c 

do.    70  80s   11c 

do.    80-908   10  %c 

HONEY. 

No  shipments  of  new  hqjjey  have  yet  been 
received  by  local  dealers,  and  until  some  ar- 
rives conditions  remain  unchanged. 

WOOL. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  condition  of  the 
wool  market,  and  trading  is  too  erratic  in 
character  to  establish  a  market  price.  The 
consensus  of  report  is  the  market  is  dull. 
Most  of  the  Farm  Bureau  wool  pools  of  the 
State  have  been  fairly  successful  in  disposing 
of  their  clips  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
prices  quoted  are  tentative,  but  fairly  express 
the  prices  actually  obtained. 
California- 
Red  Bluff  (year  staple)   60®  65c 

Middle  counties  (year  staple)  55@57%c 

San  Joaquin  (year  staple)   61  ©53c 

Nevada,    mediums  50®67%c 

do.    fine   56®  60c 

HIDES. 

A  sudden  slump  has  occurred  in  the  hide 
market,  declines  of  6c  to  7%c  off  previously 
quoted  prices  being  recorded.  The  depres- 
sion is  nation-wide. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles.  June  15,  1920. 

The  activity  of  citrus  fruits  has  been  less- 
ened somewhat  by  the  lightness  of  receipts  in 
the  eastern  markets.  Navels  are  practically 
through,  their  place  having  been  taken  by 
Valcncias.  which  are  arriving  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition,  and  for  which  there  is  ex- 
cellent demand.  Prices  range  from  $4.75  to 
$7.70,  an  occasional  off-^rade  selling  lower. 

The  cooler  weather  that  has  prevailed  has 
restricted  the  movement  of  lemons  somewhat, 
prices  having  declined  to  a  small  extent.  It 


is  reported  that  there  are  700  cars  of  lemons 
now  en  route  to  eastern  markets,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  further  weaken  the  market 
unless  weather  conditions  prove  more  favor- 
able. 

The  total  shipments  of  oranges  to  date  are 

21,417  cars:  that  of  lemons,  5.073. 

The  sales  of  Valencies  at  New  York.  June 
14.  average:  Senator.  $7.15;  Atlas,  $5.95; 
Golden  Scepter.   $4.75;    Old    Mission,  $7.25. 

Sales  of  lemons  at  New  York.  June  14. 
were:  Glen  Rose,  $2.15:  Bridal  Veil.  $3.90. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  10.  1920. 
CATTLE — The  eittle  market  has  taken  an 
upward  trend  again.  There  is  less  pressure  on 
the  market  by  sellers  this  past  week  than  for 
some  time  past.  Shipments  of  California 
cattle  are  going  north,  and  feeders  are  not 
forcing  the  market.  The  light  rains  of  the 
current  week  will  improve  pastures  in  the 
northwestern  sections  of  the  State,  and  thus 
helj)  out  the  acute  feed  conditions  elsewhere. 
In  the  East  a  rapid  apprecation  in  cattle 
values  has  taken  place  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Western  Meat  Co. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs   9     @10  c 

do,    1200-1400    8     ®  8%c 

do.    2nd   quality   7     ®  8c 

do.    thin    6     @  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   7     @  8c 

do,    2nd    quality    6     @  7c 

do.    thin    2     @  4c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    3%©  4c 

do.    fair    3     ®  3%c 

Calves,  lightweight  10  ®llo 

do.    medium    8     ®  9e 

do,    heavy    7'    @  8c 

*     Vlrden  Pocking  Co. 

Top  steers.  1000-1100  lbs  9%-©  10c, 

do.    1100-1200  lbs  8%®  9c 

do.    1200  and  over   Market  price 

Cows  and  Heifers,  good   7    @  7%c 

do.    No.  2    6  @6%c 

Bulls,    good    4     ®  4%c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  sheep  market  has 
been  somewhat  depressed  by  the  heavy  run 
of  lamb  stock  and  the  break  in  the 
wool  market.  Quotations  have  declined. 
However,  a  good  retail  trade  in  dressed  mut- 
ton and  lamb  is  reported,  and  further  heavy 
declines  are  not  anticipated. 

Lambs,   milk    9%@10c 

do.      yearling:   8    ©  8%c 

Sheep,   wethers    7%@  8c 

do.    ewes    6     ®  6%c 

HOGS — There  have  been  no  radical  changes 
in  the  live  hog  market  this  week,  supplies 
being:  free,  but  fully  absorbed.  Quotations 
practically  unchanged. 

Hogs,  hard,  fat.  grainfed.  100-150  lbs  15  %c 
do,    150-225  lbs  15  %c 


do.    225-300  lbs  15  tfc 

do.    300-400  lbs  14  %c 

Los  Angeles,  June  15.  1920. 

CATTLE — There  was  a  much  better  toue 
to  the  cattle  market  this  week  than  last.  Not 
quite  so  many  were  offered,  still  killers  are 
getting  all  they  want.    Prices  show  no  change. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs  $8.50 ©10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.00®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.00®  7.50 

Canners   $4.5065.00 

HOGS — Market  is  steady  and  demand  fair. 
Killers  arc  only  wanting  enough  for  the  fresh 
meat  trade. 

Heavy  averag'g,  275@350  lbs.  $12.00@12.50 
Heavy  averag'g,  225® 275  lbs.  $14.00 ©14.60 
Light   $15.00  ©16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  good  demand  is  reported  from 
the  consuming  trade,  but  this  market  is  un- 
improved on  account  of  the  dull  wool  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $6.00®  8.00 

Yearlings   $6.70®  71)0 

Prime  ewes   $8.00®  9.00 

Lambs  $12.06®  13.00 

Spring  lamb  $12.00®  13.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  June  15,'  1920. 

CATTLE — Steady;  receipts.  36.  Grain  and 
pulp-fed  steers,  $11®  11.50;  choice  grass,  $10 
®11;  good  to  choice,  $9.60®  10:  medium  and 
good.  $8.50®9.50:  fair  to  good.  $7.50@8.50: 
common  to  fair,  $7®  7.60;  choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $9.60  ©10;  good  to  choice,  $8.50® 
9.50;  medium  to  good,  t>7.60@8.50:  fair'to 
medium,  $6.50  ©$7.50;  canners.  $4®  5.50: 
bulls,  $6  ©8.50:'  prime  light  calves.  $12® 
13.60;  medium.  $8®11:  heavy.  $6®8.50. 

HOGS  —  Steady;  receipts.  696.  Prime 
mixed,  $15.50©  16:  medium.  $15  ©16.50: 
smooth  heavy,  $11  ©13.60;  rough.  $10.50® 
11.50:  pigs.  $11  ©13.50. 

SHEEP — Steady;  no  receiptB.  Lambs,  11.50 
©12;  culls,  $8®  10;  ewes,  $3® 7;  yearlings. 
$7©8;  wethers.  $6 ©6.75. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  June  15,  1920. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  for  the  week  ending  today 
were  considerably  under  those  of  last  week  and 
with  lighter  receipts  comes  the  announcement 
of  an  increase  in  prices  of  l%c  per  pound 
above  last  week's  quotations.  Arrivals  for 
the  week  ending  today  were  342,100  pounds. 
We  quote  prices  paid  to  the  producer. 

California  extra  creamery,  lb  56  %c 

do.  .  prime  first.  Ib  63  %c 

do,    first,  lb  52  %c 

EGGS. 

Under  lighter  receipts  this  market  shows 
an  advance  of  2c  on  fresh  ranch  and  3c  on 
case  counts  above*  last  week's  prices,  while 
pullets  remain  firm  and  unchanged.  The  con- 
suming trade  continues  to  buy  freely.  What 
they  do  not  take  is  going  into  cold  storage. 
Exchange  reports  receipts  for  the  week  ending 
today  as  being  1.389  cases.  These  prices  rep, 
resent  what  is  paid  the  producer. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras    45c 

do,    case  count   44c 

do,    pullets   38c 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  continues  dull  with 
broilers  making  another  decline.  Light  hens 
also  reported  as  slow  of  sale.  Receipts  in 
hens  and  friers  steady  and  both  are  in  fair 
demand  today.  Heavy  hens  continue  to  sell 
well.  Ducks  a  little  slow.  Turkeys  scarce 
and  in  good  demand. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  26c 

do,    1%   to  1*4   lbs  26c 

Friers.  2/  to  3  lbs  33c 

Hens  ..1  21  ©28c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up.... 33c 

Ducks  b  20©  26c 

Turkeys   t  37®  44c 

Geese  25e 

FRUITS. 

This  market  is  well  supplied  today.  All 
choice  and  fancy  fruits  in  splendid  demand  at 
quotations.  Poor  quality  stuff  not  called  for. 
Peaches  and  plums  are  now  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  quantity.  Prices  lower. 
Cherries,  Black  Tartan ans,  Ib  17©  20c 

do.    Royal  Ann.  lb  ,.17®20c 

do.    Blngs.  K>  20  ©25c 

Apricots,   lb  7  ®10c 

Plums.  BeBauty.  lb  10  ©12c 

do,    Santa  Rosa,  lb.   8  ©12c 

Peaches,    lb   8©  15c 

BERRIES. 

The  demand  is  good.  Prices  are  steady  and 
receipts  holding  up  well,  but  not  excessive. 
Blackberries  are  quoted  little  below  last 
week's  prices. 

Fancy  30-basket   crate   $4. 25 ©4.50 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate.  .$3.75©4.00 
Blackberries,  30-basket  crate  ...  .$3.50® 3.75 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  $3.25  ©3.75 

Loganberries.   30-basket  crate    ..$3.00 ©3.25 
MELONS. 

Melons   are   coming  in  now   quite  freely. 
The  demand  is  increasing,  the  trade  buying 
readily  and  at  unchanged  prices. 
We  quote  from  growers. 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crates  ....  $3.00  ©3.25 

do.    pony  crates  '  $2 .50  ©2. 75 

Watermelons,  lb   .  1  *4  ©  2c 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  is  well  supplied  in 
about  everything  that  is  selling.  All  good 
fresh  stuff  in  good  demand  and  p/ices  are  gen- 
erally .steady.  Potatoes  are  hardly  so  active 
today  and  quoted  a  little  lower.  Onions  steady 
and  in  fair  demand.  Lettuce  selling  somewhat 
better.  Peas  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  To- 
matoes coming  in  now  and  selling  well. 

Potatoes   #6  50©  7.00 

Onions.  Coachella  Silver  Skin   ....75c ©1.00 

do.    Bermuda,  crate   75c  ©1.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs.    75  ©1.00 

Lettuce,   crate   50  ©  75c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  60e®$1.00 

Peas,  lb  4©7%c 

Carrots,  doz.  bunches   30  ©35c 

Asparagus,  Northern,  lb.  6 ©12c 

Summer  Squash,  local  lmr  75  ©86c 

String  beans  green,  lb  5  © 6c 

do.    wax,   lb  5  ©  6c 

do.    Kentucky,  lb  6  6  7c 

Cucumbers,  lug   i$  1.35  lb  1.50 

Tomatoes.  4-basket.  large  $1.50©1.75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  was  quiet  the  past  week. 
Prices  show  no  change  from  those  announced 
in  last  week's  report  when  an  advance  was 
made,  Blackeyes  have  been  called  for.  but 
there  are  none  available  for  the  trade  at  this 
time. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $5.25 ©6.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $5.2566.60 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.50  ©7.00 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.26 

Pink,  cwt  I  $6.76 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  grain  hay  are  said  to  be  dull, 
and  the  price  is  lower.  Alfalfa  receipts  are 
equally  light  with  a  fair  demand. 

Barley  hay.  ton  $23.00  ©25.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $25.00  ©28.00 

Alfalfa,   Northern,   ton   $29.00  ©31 .00 

do,       local,  ton   $25.00  ©32.00 

Straw    $14 .00  ©10  00 

ALFALFA.  • 
(Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Les  Angeles.] 

The  market  for  Alfalfa  hay  continues  strong 
In  all  part  of  the  State.  Receipts  of  hay  In 
the  principal  markets  still  continue  remark- 
ably light  for  this  time  of  the  year.  One  of 
the  causes  is  that  just  now  dealers  and  con- 
sumers in  the  smaller  centers  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  are  free  buyers  at  prices  which 
net  the  grower  more  than  present  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  prices.  Prices  in  Cal- 
ifornia today  are  as  follows: 
Southern  DUtricts. 

Choice  Alfalfa,  ton   $40.00 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $3(1.00 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   $32.00 

Stock  Alfalfa,  ton   $2!<  00 

Northern  Districts. 

No.  1   Dairy  Alfalfa,   ton   W..$32JH> 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   $30  00 

Stock  Alfalfa,  ton   $27.00 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


Apricot  Market  Quiet. 

Neither  the  green  nor  dried  apricot 
market  is  showing  much  activity.  Of- 
fers of  20  cents  per  pound  are  being 
made  for  the  dried  product.  In  the 
sections  that  make  a  practice  of  ship- 
ping the  best  grades  to  eastern  mar- 
kets, the  culls  and  windfalls  will  be 
dried,  and  naturally  that -product  will 
sell  at  a  reduced  rate,  but  where  or- 
chard run  is  dried  a  much  higher 
price  will  be  paid.  The  same  may 
be  said  regarding  cannery  stock; 
where  the  best  is  selected  for  eastern 
shipment  the  cannery  price  is  ma- 
terially reduced.  Such  stock  is  now 
selling  at  around  $75  to  $80  per  ton. 
Strictly  fancy  orchard  run,  as  may 
be  found  in  some  sections — Santa 
Clara  Valley,  for  example — will  com- 
mand high  prices.  Where  those  'cots 
have  been  irrigated  they  will  meet 
the  canners'  requirements  as  to  size, 
and  very  little  of  such  stock  will  be 
dried,  as  it  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  sell  to  the  canners  when 
labor  conditions  are  as  they  are. 

The  Bartlett  Pear  Now  King. 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
box  of  48  pounds  is  now  being  paid 
for  Bartlett  pears,  suitable  for  eastern 
shipment,  buyer  paying  for  material 
and  packing.  This  means  that  the 
grower  is  getting  $109  per  ton  for  his 
pears  delivered  In  lug  boxes  at  pack- 
ing shed.  Should  the  pears  be  bought 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  the  cost  of 
fruit,  packing,  material  and  freight  to 
Sacramento,  and  loaded  on  board 
cars,  will  stand  the  purchaser  $3.10 
per  box  f.  o.  b. ;  add  freight  and  re- 
frigeration to  points  east  of  Chicago, 
to  break  even  those  pears  will  have 
to  sell  at  wholesale  for  $4.00  per  box. 
There  are  parties  buying  for  eastern 
shipment  who  have  guaranteed  the 
Sacramento  river  growers  $3.00  per 
packed  box  at  river  landing.  As  the 
Sacramento  river  section  has  the 
only  real  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  this 
season,  we  look  for  record  prices  be- 
fore the  season  ends. 

Prune  Market  Steady. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Association  reports  that  the  trade 
throughout  the  country  is  practically 
cleared  up  on  spot  prunes,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  growers'  holding  of 
1919  will  be  entirely  cleared  up  with- 
in the  next  two  months.  The  spot 
market  on  prunes  for  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  more  active  than  for 
several  months  past,  present  prices 
ruling  at  13%  to  14  cents  base.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  market  on 
prunes  is  very  satisfactory.  While 
the  tonnage  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  1919  season  there  has  been  no 
estimate  placed  on  the  coming  crop. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  es- 
timates the  1920  crop,  at  76  per  cent 
of  normal,  compared  with  100  per 
cent  in  1919.  There  is  yet  a  lot  of 
hot  weather  that  may  materially  re- 
duce this  estimate. 

Onions  Rotting  in  the  Fields- 
Report  reaches  us  that  more  than 
fifty  carloads  of  fancy  Bermuda 
onions  are  rotting  in  the  fields  of 
Coachella  Valley;  Riverside  county. 
This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  shortage  of 
refrigerator  cars  with  which  to  move 
the  stock.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  attempting  to  for- 
mulate some  plan  by  which  this  great 
waste  may  be  averted.  Their  scheme 
is  to  have  the  onions  taken  to  Los 
Angeles  by  motor  truck,  which  would 
be  a  haul  of  140  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$2.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Should 
such  a  scheme  be  put  into  operation 
it  will  be  the  saving  of  one  of  the 
finest  crops  of  onions  ever  raised  in 
Southern  California. 

Cantaloupe  Market  Very  Billions. 

The  San  Francisco  wholesale  fruit 
dealers  can't  complain  of  the  popular- 
ity of  their  city  when  cantaloupes  are 
under  consideration.  At  the  present 
time  the  market  is  filled  to  overflow, 
as  many  as  20  cars  on  the  market 
one  day,  which  would  be  considered  a 
good  clay's  work  for  many  of  the 
much  larger  eastern  cities.   It  proves, 


BEST 
TRACKLAYER 
TRACTOR 

A  Recognized  Leader 

You  have  known  of  Best  Tractors  for  years — you 
know  men  in  your  immediate  vicinity  who  have  suc- 
cessfully operated  these  machines — they  will  tell  you 
Best  Tracklayers  are  built  right  for  heavy  duty  farm 
work — plowing,  seeding,  harrowing,  hauling,  belt 
work,  etc. 

The  Sixty  Model  is  generally  recognized  as  the  finest  big 
power  unit  on  the  market.  Its  features  include  ease  of  oper- 
ation— accessibility — no  wheel,  all  track — no  belts  or  chains, 
all  gear  driven — turns  in  own  length — 36  anti-friction  bear- 
ings—  maganese  steel  tracks  —  working  parts  completely 
housed — non-lubricated  rocker  joint  in  track,  etc. 

Catalog  and  full  description  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

CLBEST  GAS  TRACTION  Co. 

San  Leandro ,  California 


liim^^^i,  ;  


America's 
Pioneer 
DogMedieiaes 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t©  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


however,  that  San  Francisco  is  alive 
to  the  situation  and  can  deal  with  it 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  While 
prices  sag  to  some  extent  under  heavy 
arrivals,  the  market  rapidly  recovers- 
Present  prices  for  standard  crates 
range  from  $2-50  to  $2.75;  ponies, 
$2.00  to  $2.25.  Practically  all  of  these 
melons  are  arriving  from  Imperial 
Valley. 

Cherry  Shipments  Falling  Off. 

The  eastern  cherry  shipments  are 
fast  falling  off.  Royal  Ann's  are  now' 
going  to  the  canneries.  The  few  black 
varieties  left  will  go  either  in  mixed 
cars  to  eastern  markets  or  consumed 
locally.  Take  the  season  as  a  whole 
and  prices  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory.   Sales  in  New  York  during  the 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


3CHH  innbjnLitJ  standards 

Built  Ej-pecial/y  for  California  Conditions' 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  §2 1 75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


■  Cuara 

*  AsKl 
write  1 

4SS23 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
AsKThe  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder.  Specifications.  Prices  Etc 


[aInoVtI  ARNOTT  &CO 

HlinC\L  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send 
Hides,  Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


present  week  reached  $4.50  for  stand-  :  neries  are  paying  10  to  12  cents  per 
ard  boxes  of  Bings,  and  as  high  as  I  pound  for  Royal  Ann's  and  7  to  8 
$6.50  in  20-pounds  lugs.    The  can-  |  cents  for  the  black  varieties. 
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The  miracle 
at  New  York  City 

Great  audience  of  2,800  people  couldn't  tell  which 
was  singing  —  the  New  Edison  or  Apna  Case. 
Startling  "Dark-Scene"  Test  ends  in  overwhelm- 
ing triumph  for  Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph. 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  tells  the  story. 


(See  New  York  papers  of  March  11th: 
"Times",  "Sun  and  New  York  Herald"', 
"Morning  Tekgraph  ", ' ' Evening  Mail' ' "Queu- 
ing Sim' ' , ' 'Globe' '  and  ' ' Evening  Telegram ''.) 

Suppose  you  could  have  in  your  own  home  a 
phonograph  exactly  like  the  famous  Official 
Laboratory  Model  which  triumphed  in  this 
startling  test ! 

a  phonograph  that  had  actually  rivalled  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  sopranos  ! 
— a  phonograph  which,  by  its  marvelous  art, 
had  kept  2,800  New  Yorkers  glued  to  their  seats  ! 

Well,  it  was  just  a  regular  Official  Labora- 
tory Model  which  Mr.  Edison  used  in  this 
astonishing  proof  of  the  New  Edison's  realism. 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

On  March  10th,  1920,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  the  great  event  came  off.  Anna 
Case,  the  superb  American  soprano,  was  there ; 
she  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Edison  to  make  the 
test.  Noted  music  critics,  newspaper  men 
and  James  Montgomery  Elagg  were  there ;  they 
had  been  asked  to  witness  the  test. 

The  famous  auditorium  was  packed  to  its  top- 
most gallery.  Curiosity  ran  high.  Everybody 
was  wondering  what  Mr.  Edison  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Flagg's  Story 

"A  pleasant  gentleman  in  an  Ascot  tie,"  writes 
Mr.  Flagg,  "introduced  the  phonograph,  which 


stood  unemotionally  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Then  Miss  Case.  She  draped  her  beautiful  self 
in  an  almost  affectionate  posture  against  the 
phonograph.  One  of  her  own  song  recordings 
was  put  on  the  instrument,  and  they,  Miss  Case 
and  the  phonograph,  sang  together.  Then  she 
would  stop,  and  her  other  self  would  continue — 
then  together  again — I  looked  away  and  then 
back  again — and  it  puzzled  me  to  determine 
which  was  at  the  bat!  She  sang  a  charming 
duet  with  herself,  too — one  of  them  doing  the 
alto  business — I  couldn't  say  which. 

"Then  the  tallest  pianist  in  the  civilized 
world,  sometimes  called  Victor  Young,  played 
a  charming  thing,  accompanied  by  himself  via 
the  phonograph — lifting  his  fingers  away  from 
the  keys  now  and  again.  I  could  SEE  him 
stop  playing,  but  I  couldn't  HEAR  him  stop. 
It  was  remarkable. 

The  Dark  Test 

"Then  the  big  stunt  of  the  recital — the  dark 
scene. 

"Miss  Case  began  singing  with  the  pheno- 
graph.  At  a  certain  stanza,  the  house  was 
suddenly  darkened.  The  song  went  on.  I  was 
shooting  out  my  ears  like  periscopes  to  detect 
the  second  when  she  would  stop  and  leave  the 
stage.  I  was  sure  I  got  it !  But  she  seemed 
to  be  back  again  !  Then  I  knew  I  was  being 
completely  deceived. 


Th  *  lights 

flashed  on.  Case 
uhih  gone.  Her 
voice  hod  teen 
•  nniiiip  from  the 
Seu-  Jiriuon. 


"The  flood  of  light  came  on  aga.'n — but  no 
Anna!  Only  the  self-posNessed  and  url)an«- 
phonograph  standing  there,  ringing  away. 

"It  was  quite  wonderful.  The  audience 
applauded.  Two  girls  behind  me  said,  '(ioo- 
gracious  !'  It  was  both  charming  and  astonish- 
ing." 

— James  Montgomery  Flagg. 


Guaranteed  Duplicates 

You  can  have  an  instrument  every  bit  as  goexf 
as  the  one  that  performed  so  wonderfully  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 

The  instrument  used  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  March  10th.  1920,  was  an  exact 
duplicate  of  Mr.  Edison's  original  Official  Lab- 
oratory Model,  which  cost  him  three  million 
dollars  to  perfect. 

Your  local  Edison  dealer  also  has  a  duplicate 
of  this  famous  three  million  dollar  original. 
He'll  lie  glad  to  show  it  to  you.  What's  more 
— he'll  guarantee  this  instrument  to  he  able 
to  sustain  precisely  the  same  test  as  that 
made  at  New  York  City  on  .March  10th. 

Look  in  your  local  newspaper  for  your 
Edison  dealer's  advertisements.  Take  the 
whole  family  along  when  you  go  in  to  see  the 
famous  Official  Laboratory  Model. 

NOTE — If  you  don't  know  who  your  nearest  Edison 
dealer  is,  drop  us  a  postal.  We'll  tell  you  his  name 
and  address,  and  mail  you.  with  our  compliments,  h 
copy  of  that  fascinating  book,  "Edison  and  Music" 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  .1. 


EDISON 

' '  The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul ' ' 


city  d 
beast 


VER  since  the  time  of  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  caring  for  and  improving  the  hog,  until  now  it  seems  to  fit 
harmoniously  in  our  esthetic  scheme  of  things,  so  when  swine  are  viewed  in  beautiful  environment,  such  as  here  depicted,  they  blend 
agreeably,  in  the  picture.  It  has  been  said,  "Who  would  not  be  a  pig"  under  such  conditions? — a  house,  modern  in  every  respect,  situ- 
ated in  shadows  so  deep  and  cool  that  even  "lone  Glen  Artney's  hazel  shade"  could  have  no  greater  lure-  It  is  such  spots  as  these  that 
give  to  the  modern  ranch,  be  it  fruit,  livestock  or  grain,  the  attraction  that  makes  life  in  the  country  so  charming,  and  which  fires  the 
weller"  with  envy.  Too  often  the  rural  home — the  grain  ranch  especially — lacks  the  pleasing  setting  for  the  dwelling-place  of  man  and 
that  is  so  evident  here;  and  Conejo  Ranch  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  an  inspiring  location  as  the  above  for  an  abiding  place. 
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EIGHTH  EDITION 


"California  Fruits 


and 


How  to  Grow  Them 


Ity  E.  J.  Wlckson,  4.  >!. 


Every  fruit-grower,  as  well  as 
those  intending  to  plant,  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  standard  book  in  Horticul- 
ture. Prof.  WicksOD  was  busy 
for  several  months  in  revising 
the  eighth  edition  that  is  now 
ready. 


The  book  is  cloth  bound,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated,  on  good  paper. 
It  contains  over  500  pages  besides  il- 
lustrations. The  price  remains  the 
same  as  previous  editions — $3  per  copy 
postpaid. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS 


Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publisher 


525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Author  of  California  Fruits,  etc. 


Fourth  Edition 


The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.   New  special  engravings. 
324  handsomely  printed  pages. 
Bound  in  cloth. 

PRICE,  $2.00  POSTPAID 
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Second  Thousand 


ANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

In  California  Agriculture 

A  Sequel  to  "One  Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered" 


BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press 
First  Edition— 1916 


266  PAGES,  TEXT  ONLY.    CLOTH  BOUND- 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTPAID. 


This  book  is  made  up  from  a  selected  list  of  questions 
asked  by  farmers  and  answered  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Divided  into  nine  parts,  covering 
Fruit  Growing;  Vegetable  Growing;  Grain  and  Forage 
Crops;  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Irrigation;  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy;  Feeding  Animals;  Diseases  of  Animals;  Poultry 
Keeping;  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
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525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Kansas  needs  50,000  harvest  field 
bands. 

Drouth  has  injured  the  wheat  crop 
of  Algeria  and  southern  Italy. 

Stanislaus  county  has  decided  to 
make  a  complete  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento  this  year. 

Fruit  growers  of  Tulare  county  say 
the  Mexican  is  a  good  laborer,  and  he 
is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  farms 
there. 

Japan  will  be  unable  to  export  any 
rice  this  year  and  may  be  obliged  to 
import  much  of  this  staple  for  her 
home  markets. 

Five  foreign  countries  and  five 
states  were  represented  in  the  last 
tractor  course  at  the  University  of 
California  Farm,  Davis. 

The  supervisors  of  Glenn  county 
have  set  aside  $1,250  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  large  and 
attractive  couaty  fair. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish 
a  great  game  preserve  of  1000  square 
miles  where  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Nevada  join. 

Large  numbers  of  grasshoppers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  which  suffered 
greatly  from  this  pest  a  year  ago. 

The  1919  American  wheat  crop  was 
produced  at  an  average  cost  to  the 
grower  of  $2.15  a  bushel,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced. 

The  farmers  of  District  1500,  Sutter 
Basin,  have  finished  harvesting  seed 
peas  from  the  1,600  acres  and  are 
flooding  their  lands  preparatory  to 
planting  beans. 

The  IndiaH  corn  crop  of  Argentina 
may  materially  affect  values  of  other 
grains,  being  32  per  cent  greater  than 
the  five-year  average  beginning  the 
season  of  1913-14. 

The  attention  of  American  capital- 
ists is  being  directed  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  matter  of  sugar  produc- 
tion, and  numerous  large  areas  are 
now  being  planted  to  cane. 

The  Placer  County  Farm  Bureau 
meetings  that  have  been  scheduled  for 
June  will  be  the  last  until  the  fruit 
season  is  over,  which  will  probably  be 
the  last  of  September. 

The  14,000  tons  or  argentine  sugar 
was  not  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  recently  stated. 
Private  interests  bought  it.  They  ex- 
pect it  to  arrive  during  July  and  Aug- 
ust. 

Alpine  county  has  farms  to  the 
value  of  $1,238,880  and  to  the  number 
of  twenty-one,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Census.  It  shows  a  decrease  in 
number  of  farms  from  forty-two  m 
1910. 

This  year  is  declared  to  be  the  best 
in  the  memory  of  French  farmers  for 
all  crops,  with  800,000  acres  more 
seeded  than  last  year.  American  trac- 
tion implements  had  their  share  in 
this  result. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  completed  final  details  in  taking 
over  of  plants  of  the  California  Olive 
Growers'  Association  in  Oroville  and 
Lindsay. 

Mono  county  has  so  few  indigents 
that  it  has  leased  out  the  poor  farm, 
a  ranch  located  five  miles  from 
Bridgeport.  A  local  farmer  has  just 
taken  a  five-year  lease  on  the  prop- 
erty at  $400  per  year. 

W.  L.  Douglas  has  been  appointed 
manager  and  secretary  for  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Fair  Association  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  will  launch  the  county 
campaign  to  secure  1,000  members. 

Fresno  is  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion to  entertainment  features  for  its 
coming  district  fair,  which  will  be  held 
after  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  It 
is  planned  now  to  build  a  $250,000 
speedway  in  time  for  the  next  fair. 

Millions  of  young  grasshoppers  that 
recently  matured  in  the  Sutter  Buttes 
were  killed  by  the  late  rainfall,  ac- 


cording to  reports  of  farmers  in  that 
district,  who  state  that  the  ground 
around  the  Buttes  was  fairly  covered 
with  the  dead  insects. 

Forty  acres  of  peat  soil  on  the  San 
Joaquin  delta  is  claimed  to  have 
yielded  a  $24,000  celery  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  British  India  is 
estimated  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  30  per  cent 
greater  tonnage  than  last  year,  when 
India  had  to  import  wheat. 

A  move  is  on  foot  here,  fathered  by 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
organize  a  Tehama  County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. The  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  give  an  annual  fair  in  the 
county. 

One  of  the  largest  rice  planters  of 
the  State  reports  that  the  rice  situa- 
tion is  now  better  than  in  any  previ- 
ous season.  Land  which  last  year  pro- 
duced from  25  to  28  sacks  can  this 
year  be  estimated  conservatively  at  40 
sacks  to  the  acre. 

Fire  originating  in  a  hayfield  near 
Cordelia  last  Sunday  swiftly  spread  to 
adjoining  fields,  destroying  several 
hay  and  grain  fields  and  buildings,  and 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000, 
before  200  volunteer  fire-fightevs 
could  bring  it  under  control. 

The  State  University  Farm  School. 
Davis,  will  open  six  weeks  earlier  this 
year  than  last  year  and  will  register 
new  students  August  13  and  14:  old 
students,  August  16,  and  will  begin 
instruction  August  17.  Courses  of 
study  will  embrace  broad  training  in 
agriculture  and  will  emphasize  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

The  custom  of  employing:  young 
children  at  ranch  work  in  the  Sierra 
Valley  has  been  criticised  by  Miss 
Winifred  Van  Hagen  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational Department.  She  says  that 
parents  were  employing  their  own 
children  in  a  manner  which  would  not 
be  permitted  of  children  other  than 
their  own. 

Scott,  Magner  &  Miller,  probably  the 
best  known  hay  merchants  in  Califor- 
nia, will  discontinue  business  July  1, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  the  A.  W. 
Scott  company.  Messrs.  Magner  and 
Miller,  retiring  from  active  participa- 
tion, leave  their  partner,  Mr.  Scott,  to 
carry  on  the  business  as  usual  with 
the  same  executive  staff. 

W  ord  comes  from  Wheatland  thai 
the  Horst  Brothers  have  again  planted 
their  large  tracts  to  hops.  In  1916 
the  hop  vines  gave  way  to  vegetables, 
and  the  Horst  Brothers  erected  a  de- 
hydrating plant.  The  following  year 
the  land  lay  fallow  because  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  a  poor  market 
for  vegetables.  In  1918  hops  were 
again  set  out  and  last  year  the  firm 
changed  again  to  vegetables. 

The  10,000  acres  of  barley  in  the 
San  Joaquin  delta  this  season  will  go 
thirty  sacks  an  acr.e  and  bring  a 
price  of  approximately  $3  a  hundred- 
Sheep  men  are  contracting  the 
stubble  at  $2  an  acre.  Indicating  the 
possible  fortunes  growers  can  make  on 
the  delta,  is  the  cash  return  of  $24,- 
000  from  forty  acres  of  peat  soil  ob- 
tained by  one  farmer  this  season  for 
his  celery. 

Thousands  of  cases  of  canned  green 
peas  were  this  year  grown  in  the  Na- 
tomas  District  Four  machines  shell 
twenty  tons  each  or  a  total  of  eighty 
tons  a  day.  The  peas  are  cut  and 
hauled  to  "the  viner"  in  trucks.  They 
are  run  through  the  viner  and  the 
shelled  peas  are  placed  in  lug  boxes 
and  loaded  onto  a  waiting  truck  and 
brought  into  the  company's  plant  in 
Sacramento  and  canned.  Within  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  they  are 
shelled  they  are  sealed  in  the  cans. 

Yolo  county's  normal  supply  of 
water  has  been  substantially  reduced 
by  the  drouth  in  Lake  county  the  past 
two  years,  most  of  the  water  being 
derived  from  Clear  Lake.  The  Yolo 
Water  and  Power  Company  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
farmers  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
solve  the  water  problem  once  and  for 
all. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Santa  Clara  fruit  ranches  are  in 
great  demand  for  investors. 

Considerable  summer  priming  is  be- 
ing done  by  orchardists  this  year  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  various 
County  Farm  Advisors. 

Two  thousand  dollars  an  acre  was 
recently  paid  for  a  Sutter  county  or- 
chard. A  few  weeks  ago  another  or- 
chard in  the  same  vicinity  sold  for 
$1750  per  acre. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  market 
on  prunes  and  apricots  is  satisfactory, 
says  a  report  of  the  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers. 

Sunburnt  cherries  in  the  orchards 
around  Napa  are  being  graded  and 
dried,  6  to  10  cents  per  pound  being 
offered  for  them. 

Royal  Anns  at  Napa,  as  elsewhere, 
have  been  least  burnt  by  the  heat. 
This  variety,  however,  sizes  up  better 
here  than  in  most  other  sections. 

Soda-dipped  raisins  in  fifty-pound 
boxes  are  reported  to  be  selling  in 
Sutter  county  for  20  cents  a  pound  in 
small  lots  to  buyers  outside  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  wage  for  fruit  picking  around 
Hayward  is  the  highest  ever  paid — $5 
a  day.  The  white  and  black  cherries 
are  light  there  this  year  and  the  apri- 
cot crop  will  not  be  heavy. 

George  Hecke,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  are  actively  co-oper- 
ating in  the  work  of  the  new  Bud  Se- 
lection Association  of  California. 

Phillips  and  Tuscan  clings  are  being 
contracted  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Terra 
Bella  for  $100  a  ton.  Apricots  have 
been  contracted  for  at  $75.  The  apri- 
cot crop  there  is  an  average  one. 

The  Bud  Selection  Association  of 
California  has  headquarters  at  San 
Jose.  R.  M.  Scott,  late  of  the  pomo- 
logical  department  at  Washington, 
has  been  placed  in  full  charge. 

The  trade  throughout  the  country 
is  practically  cleaned  up  on  spot 
prunes,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
growers'  1919  holdings  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  the  next  two  months. 

The  orchardists  of  the  upper  end  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley  are  expecting  a 
light  crop  of  apricots  this  year,  due  to 
the  very  heavy  crop  on  the  trees  last 
year.  The  fruit  will  be  of  good  size 
and  quality  for  canners'  use. 

The  berry  season  has  opened  in  the 
Sebastopol  district.  A  number  of  the 
boys  from  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco  have  arrived  to 
prepare  a  camp  at  Barlow's  Station 
for  the  youngsters. 

Early  this  month  representatives  of 
California  beemen  lodged  protests 
with  Governor  Boyle  of  Nevada 
against  the  quarantine  relating  to  im- 
portation of  bees  into  that  State.  The 
quarantine  has  been  in  effect  three 
years. 

C.  O-  Silliman,  a  leading  apricot 
grower  of  the  Watsonville  district, 
says  he  would  estimate  the  local  crop 
at  about  10  or  12  per  cent  of  normal. 
Some  orchards  will  have  virtually  no 
fruit  at  all,  while  others  will  have  as 
high  as  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

A  new  feature  in  connection  with 
fruit  inspection  widely  discussed  and 
unanimously  endorsed  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  all  fruit  packages 
marked  with  a  designating  number  or 
letter  by  each  and  every  individual 
packer  in  the  packing-house,  as  an 
aid  to  the  inspector. 

Farm  Advisor  E.  O.  Amundsen  of 
Placer  county  reports  he  has  found 
some  cherry  trees  girdled  by  gophers. 
In  some  cases  it  was  possible  to 
bridge-graft  and  save  the  trees.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  try  putting 
broken  glass  around  the  tree  when  re- 
placing the  dirt. 

The  scorching  heat  of  June  19th 
and  20th  burned  up  55  per  cent  of  the 
Bing  and  Black  Tartarian  crops  in 
the  Napa  Valley.  Greatest  damage  oc- 


curred north  and  northwest  of  Napa 
and  close  to  the  town.  The  tops  of 
cherry  trees  are  not  being  picked  at 
all  in  this  section. 

It  is  claimed  that  some  fruit  crops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mountain  View  are 
selling  for  $1000  an  acre. 

Sutter  county  farmers  expect  to 
utilize  hundreds  of  San  Francisco 
girls  and  women  in  the  fruit  orchards 
and  vineyards  this  summer,  and  will 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
young  women. 

S.  J.  Mascovich,  owner  of  the  123- 
acre  Keeble  ranch  on  the  Monterey 
road,  has  sold  the  property  for  $150,- 
000.  The  ranch  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  district,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated the  apricot  crop  on  it  this  sea- 
son will  bring  close  to  $50,000. 

Marcus  Blakemore,  president  of 
the  National  Preserve  and  Fruit 
Packers'  Association,  has  wired  the 
members  of  his  association,  said  to 
embrace  90  per  cent  of  the  jam  and 
jelly  output  of  the  United  States,  that 
"the  sugar  crisis  is  ended  and  refiners 
have  agreed  to  promptly  supply  sugar 
where  needs  are  urgent." 

The  burning  of  the  cherry  crop  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  has 
caused  the  canneries  to  cancel  their 
contracts  with  growers  located  in  the 
Bay  region  and  tributary  valleys. 
They  are  only  accepting  shipments 
sent  to  them  with  the  understanding 
they  shall  cull  the  same  and  pay  for 
only  that  portion  they  can  use. 

R.  M.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the 
Bud  Selection  Association  of  Califor- 
nia, is  touring  the  State  to  select  the 
best  individual  trees  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit  for  the  bud  farm  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
inspecting  cherry  trees.  A  cherry 
orchard  near  Corralitos  contains  the 
best  specimens  of  Black  Tartarians 
that  he  has  yet  found. 

Recently  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  notified  brokers 
that  a  limited  quality  of  new  crop 
prunes  will  be  booked  at  the  associa- 
tion opening  prices,  these  prices  to  be 
guaranteed  against  its  own  decline 
until  January  1,  1921.  Within  24 
hours  a  withdrawal  from  the  market 
was  made  necessary  on  account  of  the 
heavy  orders  received. 

The  Orient,  more  particularly  China 
and  Japan,  are  beginning  to  look  to 
us  for  fruit,  and  when  they  fully 
awaken  to  what  we  have  and  how 
easily  it  can  be  supplied,  their  de- 
mands will  assume  great  proportions. 
For  years  Australia  has  been  a  heavy 
consumer  of  California  apples  and 
plums,  and  with  a  restoration  of  ship- 
ping facilities  that  demand  will  in- 
crease. 

Careful  attention  was  paid  by  far- 
mers of  the  Fairoaks  district  to  sub- 
soil er  demonstrations  recently  given 
in  that  district.  The  idea  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  to  show  the  value  of 
sub-soiling  in  orchard  practice  and  es- 
pecially in  conserving  moisture,  which 
is  very  important  in  the  Fairoaks  dis- 
trict because  of  the  shortage  of  water 
there. 

The  central  states'  ban  on  the  sale 
of  ripe  Southern  California  olives  was 
lifted  last  week  when  Leo  B.  Forst, 
United  States  chief  chemist  in  charge 
of  the  Government  pure-food  labora- 
tory, Cincinnati,  said  the  bacillus  bot- 
ulinus  has  been  destroyed.  To  elimi- 
nate future  trouble  packers  have 
adopted  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's recommendation  that  olives  be 
subjected  to  great  heat  to  kill  any 
germs  before  being  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  established  a  research  lab- 
oratory in  Corona.  The  exchange  com- 
prises an  organization  of  10,000  grow- 
ers of  citrus  fruits,  and  is  in  charge  of 
C.  P.  Wilson,  who  was  for  thirteen 
years  with  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
One  purpose  of  this  laboratory  is  to 
utilize  the  oranges  and  lemons  not 
marketable  for  the  manufacture  of 
essential  oils,  citrus  acid,  and  other 
by-products. 
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EDITORIAL 


CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

"WOLUME  NINETY-NINE  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
"  Press  reaches  port  with  this  issue,  carrying 
more  sail  than  any  of  its  predecessors  has  ever 
had  occasion  t'o  furl  upon  entrance  to  home  waters 
— for  it  has  carried  over  a  thousand  pases.  To  as- 
sume the  lingo  of  the  statistician,  we  may  say  that 
the  normal  of  the  early  decades  of  this  journal 
was  416  pages  to  the  volume,  and  as  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  first  was  $4  per  year,  the  cost  to  the  sub- 
scriber was  almost  one  cent  per  page.  Now,  as  the 
price  per  year  has  been  cut  in  quarters  and  the 
number  of  pages  to  the  year  so  much  more  than 
doubled,  the  rate  has  become  ten  pages  for  one 
cent.  How  the  publication  has  been  able  'to  do 
this,  while  the  cost  for  paper  and  for  everything 
else,  between  the  "devil"  and  the  ink-barrel,  has 
more  than  doubled,  Is  not  any  part  of  the  editor's 
knowledge  or  concern — for  so  long  as  he  has  car- 
fare and  a  meal-ticket  in  his  jeans  he  is  happy  as 
a  lord.  However,  as  the  government  is  making 
such  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  selling-price  of 
sugar  and  other  volatile  substances,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  experts  to  determine  whether 
some  suspicion  of  profiteering  should  not  attach 
to  the  hot-air  trade  which  puts  out  its  product  at 
a  reduction  of  about  ninety  per  cent!  But 
perhaps  the  subscriber  does  not  care  about  that 
any  more  than  the  editor  does.  So  long  as  the 
reader  and  the  bunch  of  writers,  who  keep  him 
rubbing  his  spectacles  in  the  effort  to  find  out 
what  all  the  words  are  about,  enjoy  their  pastime, 
who  has  a  right  to  ask  silly  questions?  So  long 
as  the  publisher  wears  a  benign  "bless-you-my- 
children"  sort  of  a  smile,  and  allows  readers  and 
writers  to  go  on  with  their  game  until  they  have 
covered  as  many  pages  in  a  year  as  there  are 
years  in  the  Christian  era — why  should  either 
writers  or  readers  worry? 

RE-BIRTH  WHEN  IT  IS  OLD. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  that  the  next 
issue  of  this  journal  will  open  its  one  hundredth 
volume,  the  completion  of  which  will  round  out 
the  first  half-century  of  its  continuous  and  ampli- 
fying existence.  No  other  publication  in  the  agri- 
cultural line  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  had  such  a 
happy,  prosperous  life  and  so  much  of  it,  and 
therefore  none  can  combine  such  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  with  such  a  feeling  of 
youth  and  confident  strength  as  this  journal  man- 
ifests in  its  evident  consciousness  of  power  to  go 
forward.  The  agriculture  of  California,  in  all  its 
varied  branches,  never  reached  before  the  compe- 
tence and  confidence  which  now  characterize  it. 
We  are  apparently  at  the  opening  of  a  new  period 
of  expansion,  which  makes  all  development  thus 
far  seem  but  preliminary-  It  behooves  every  one 
in  it  to  watch  closely  and  to  keep  well  informed. 
Anyone  who  dreams  or  hesitates  is  apt  to  be  lost. 
The  opportunities,  individual  and  collective,  are 
greater  than  ever  before,  but  the  realization  of 


them  will  only  come  to  those  who  know  the  real 
facts  and  mingle  the  latest  information  with  sound, 
conservative  judgment  in  the  use  made  of  it.  It 
is  a  time  when  a  conscientious  technical  journal 
can  do  its  best  work,  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  State.  California  agriculture  is  being  re-born. 
Its  new  life  will  be  abounding,  but  attendance 
upon  its  attainment  must  be  the  newest  in  science, 
and  the  most  mature  and  conservative  judgment 
in  the  application  of  it.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
in  its  service  to  California  agriculture,  will  be  re- 
born also,  and  most  fortunate  for  the  service  it 
will  render  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  re-born  at 
fifty  years  of  age!  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  half-century  to  strengthen  and 
adorn  itself  for  the  christening  as  a  leader  in 
the  activities  of  the  new  era. 

EXCLUSIVELY  FARMERS. 

Upon  another  page  will  be  found  an  outline  of 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  Association  becomes  the  Federation  of 
American  Farmers — having  changed  its  name  to 
more  clearly  embody  its  purposes  and  methods. 
Its  details  of  organization  have  also  been  reduced 
to  secure  more  simple  and  direct  action,  both  in 
the  operation  of  units  and  of  the  federation  as  a 
whole.  The  Federation  has  accepted  the  offer 
which  we  made  to  it  to  constitute  this  journal 
the  official  medium  for  the  publication  of  its 
transactions  and  its  declarations  of  attitude  and 
policy  in  promoting  matters  of  direct  concern  to 
the  farming  interests — the  declaration  of  its  war- 
fare, both  offensive  and  defensive.  The  organiza- 
tion aims  through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  to  give  to  farmers,  both  within  and  without 
its  ranks,  the  first  and  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  its  affairs,  which  we  publish,  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  officers,  for  public  enlighten- 
ment. It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  it  shall  say,  do 
or  publish.  We  waive  censorship  so  far  as  we  can 
do  so  without  getting  into  jail,  and  this  may  not 
be  so  very  remote  a  contingency  either,  for  if  the 
society  lives  up  to  its  expectations  and  pledges  of 
membership  it  will  generate  something  of  a  hot 
time.  Readers  who  prefer  not  to  get  excited  had 
better  keep  the  hose  handy  to  wet  down  the  pages 
which  the  federated  farmers  furnish,  for  it  will 
be  impracticable  for  us  to  provide  asbestos  linings 
for  them.  And  so  we  say  to  them:  "Go  to  it,  Fed- 
erated Farmers,  and  do  your  d — readfulest"  We 
have  an  abiding  faith  that  something  ought  to  be 
said  and  done  in  support  of  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  who  work  the  land  and  put  forth  produce 
thereof  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  we 
have  often  voiced  the  conviction  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  say  and  do  it  for  himself.  As  he  has  kept 
silence  we  have  said  a  few  things  now  and  then, 
but  all  the  time  we  have  been  anticipating  the 
realization  of  the  poet's  dream,  when  he  wrote: 

"And  the  farmer  swore,  as  farmers  do — 
With  an  'I  do  rum'  and  'I  tell  yeou'! 
I  don't  go  in  for  place  or  pelf, 
And  I  will  not  stand  being  farmed  myself." 

And  now  that  time  has  come.  Fof  thisi  as  we 
understand  it,  is  an  organization  which  no  one 
can  enter  but  an  actual  farmer  and  an  American 
citizen,  but  of  which  qualified  members  can  belong 
to  other  associations  as  they  see  fit.  It  will  buy 
nothing,  pay  no  salaries  to  any  but  clerical  offi- 
cers, sell  nothing,  but  will  put  all  its  income  into 
doing  things  which  will  secure  the  farmer  a  square 
deal  in  influence,  responsibilities  and  advantages 
among  the  various  occupations  of  mankind.  To 
this  end  it  may  do  a  lot  of  politics,  but  no  parti- 
sanship— an  office-seeker  forfeits  membership 
automatically,  at  least  during  the  period  of  his 
obsession.  But  appointive  representation  in  all 
legislative  or  executive  creations  of  power  and  in- 
fluence in  affairs  affecting  the  farmers'  interests, 
it  will  insist  upon.  It  is  really  a  very  broad  plan 
— within  the  limits  of  farming.  Its  members  may 
act  with  all  other  organizations  of  fanners  if  they 
wish  to  promote  social  relations,  education  and 
research,  co-operative  production  and  selling,  etc., 
but  it  will  narrow  down  its  own  activities  to 
things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  farming,  and  it  will  find  out  what 
such  things  are  and  how  to  work  for  them 
without  including  other  influences  to  distract  or 
dilute  them,  because  it  will  have  no  members 


whose  interests  and  activities  are  less  than  sixty 
per  cent  straight  farming.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  our  subscribers  will  have  to  read 
about ! 

NATIONALITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  'in  this  city  the  first 
token  of  the  recognition  of  California  as  a  great 
national  political  affair.  Two  weeks  ago  Califor- 
nians  made  a  great  and  picturesque  effort  at  Chi- 
cago to  place  California'  on  the  political  map  of 
the  United  States  by  securing  the  nomination  of 
a  Californian  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic — but  they  failed  to 
score.  Next  week  we  shall  surely  land  something, 
because  the  National  Democratic  convention, 
which  makes  candidates  of  that  kind,  will  be  held 
in  this  city.  In  a  way  it  may  be  said  that  failing 
to  secure  a  product,  we  have  captured  a  whole 
factory,  and,  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  our  national 
policy.  And  there  is  even  more  than  that  in  it 
because  it  will  be  the  first  dry  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  ever  held.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
say  how  dry  it  will  actually  be.  There  is  a  chance 
that  there  will  be  reseravtions  about  it  as  there 
were  at  Chicago,  for  a  friend  wrote  us  last  week 
from  our  old  home  in  New  York  State: 

Being  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  had  in  Chi- 
cago, our  delegation  took  no  chances.  They  took 
theirs  with  them  and  plenty  of  it;  in  cases  of 
sickness.  Safety  first!  They  brought  none  back. 
They  say  there  is  more  sugar  in  the  California 
grape  than  in  those  grown  in  France,  Germany, 
or  Greece!  It  must  be  nice  to  live  in  California, 
where  raisins  can  still  be  had  and  where  bever- 
ages with  a  voltage  will  never  go  out  of  fashion! 

Of  course  we  have  no  sympathy  with  our  irrev- 
erent, bibulous  friend,  but  his  Eastern  state  of 
mind  suggests  to  us  that  the  convention  may  not 
be  100  per  cent  arid,  for  one  kind  of  politicians 
ought  to  be  as  good  boot-leggers  as  another. 
However,  if  it  were  not  for  that  unfortunate  ref- 
erence to  California  raisins,  we  might  have  more 
hope  for  a  dry  convention — from  the  simple  fact 
that  nearly  all  Democratic  delegates  will  have  to 
ride  three  or  four  days  in  a  very  arid  atmosphere, 
while  nearly  all  Republican  delegates  averaged 
only  one  day.  Therefore  Democratic  medicine 
will  have  to  endure  three  or  four  times  as  much 
evaporation,  and  instead  of  none  being  brought 
back  from  Chicago,  none  might  ever  reach  San 
Francisco.  Otherwise,  there  seems  no  danger  that 
next  week's  convention  will  be  dry.  The  shavings 
from  the  planing  of  a  dry  or  wet  plank  for  the 
platform  promise  to  be  juicy,  even  though  William 
J.  Bryan's  hot-blast  does  succeed  in  evaporating 
from  the  plank  itself  all  the  moisture  which  New 
Jersey  and  California  will  pour  on  it.  The  raisin 
suggestion  of  our  New  York  correspondent  is, 
however,  doubly  unfortunate,  because  if  all  na- 
tional conventions  should  be  called  in  California 
hereafter,  we  could  hardly  claim  the  fact  as  evi- 
dence of  our  political  precedence.  We  are  glad 
political  affairs  are  not  in  our  line;  they  are  so 
baffling! 

AN  UNREASONABLE  LAND  TAX. 

State  President  Sawyer  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  announces  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  and  also  its  Califor- 
nia unit,  are  opposed  to  and  the  national  body  has 
appropriated  money  to  fight  the  bill  of  Congress- 
man John  I.  Nolan  of  San  Francisco,  which  pro- 
vides 1  per  cent  tax  on  all  agricultural  land  hold- 
ings over  $10,000  in  value.  It  is  aggravating  that 
such  a  foolish  proposition  as  that  should  need 
fighting,  but  the  only  way  to  protect  property  In 
land  is  to  do  it.  It  would  not  stand  a  minute  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  supposing  that  Congress  would 
let  It  through.  Why  should  agricultural  land  be 
penalized  In  that  way  when  city  property  goes 
free?  Why  should  a  little  farm  be  sur-taxed  while 
a  stock  of  merchandise  is  not?  It  is  an  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  against  farm  property, 
reduction  of  the  farmer  himself  to  a  person  of  no 
enterprise  or  ambition,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
producing  beyond  his  own  sustenance.  Aside 
from  this  general  unreason  and  injustice,  and  its 
depression  of  agriculture,  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  people,  the  amount  of  $10,000  represents  so 
little  land  at  current  prices  that  it  betrays  a  de- 
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HERE'S  A  BETTER  POSITION 

With  permanent,  profitable  and  pleasant  work  and  out- 
side all  the  timet.  If  you  are  looking  for  something 
better,  try  our  soliciting  work,  no  matter  or  not  whether 
you  have  had  experience.  We  can  use  you  today  if  you 
are  full  of  pep,  wide  awake  and  able  to  take  your 
own  part. 

We  offer  permanent  salary  with  advancement.  If  you 
have  a  machine  and  are  free  to  travel  we  want  you  to 
obtain  new  readers  for  the  RURAL  PRESS  and  renew 
old  subscriptions.  Answer  this  today  and  tell  us  about 
yourself  and  learn  the  details  of  our  offer  for  no  man 
can  afford  to  let  this  chance  slip  through  his  fingers. 


sire  to  reduce  all  farmers  to  a  small,  family-sup- 
porting business,  largely  consuming  what  it  pro- 
duced and  discouraging  all  effort  beyond  that.  If 
Mr.  Nolan  is  thinking  of  making  cheaper  food  for 
the  masses,  and  believes  it  can  be  done  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  land  a  farmer  covers  with  his 
enterprise,  he  should  do  a  little  more  thinking. 
If  he  is  desiring  to  get  cheaper  food,  he  ought  to 
move"  for  a  bonus  or  premium  on  a  large  product 
instead  of  a  sur-tax  upon  it.  His  ten-thousand- 
dollar  limit  would  now  cover  only  five  to  ten 
acres  of  orchard  or  vineyard,  thirty  to  forty  acres 
of  good  near-by  bare  land,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
acres  of  good  remote  land  needing  improvement. 
If  Mr.  Nolan  has  in  mind  land  held  idle  and  un- 
improved, the  way  to  get  at  that  is  simply  that 
provided  by  the  California  constitution — to  assess 
it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  same  kind  of  improved 
land  adjacent.  What  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try seem  to  require  is  the  farming  of  more  land 
and  provision  of  the  labor  necessary  to  do  it.  If 
Mr.  Nolan  has  an  idea  that  he  can  get  more 
farmers  by  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  now  farming,  he  is  thinking  queerly.  The 
consuming  public  does  not  need  more  farmers  so 
much  as  it  needs  more  crops  and  it  will  never  get 
more  crops  by  making  it  harder  to  get  out  of  them 
what  they  cost. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirers    Must    Give    Fall    Name    and  Address. 

Answered  questions  also  on  other  pages. 

protective  Policies  with  Walnuts 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  danger  of  irrgating  wal- 
nuts too  much  during  the  first  year  they  are 
planted?  How  late  should  they  be  irrigated  in  the 
fall,  and  do  you  think  that  freezing  back  can  be 
controlled  by  irrigation,  and  if  so,  how?  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  whitewash  young  walnut  trees  during 
the  summer?  And  if  so,  what  mixture  should  be 
used?  Do  you  think  that  freezing  back  could  be 
controlled  by  wrapping  the  young  trees  with  bur- 
lap or  canvas  in  sections  where  the  thermometer 
never  falls  below  24  degrees? — M.  A.,  Oxnard. 

Over-irrigated  walnut  trees  on  heavy  soil  are 
likely  to  be  killed;  on  well-drained  soil  they  are 
liable  to  be  pushed  into  too  late  growth,  which 
goes  into  the  frost  period  too  immature,  and  is 
easily  killed  back  by  a  temperature  which  would 
not  injure  well-matured  wood.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  calendar  date  so  much  as  of  condition, 
but  usually  irrigation  after  August  is  undesir- 
able— except  on  loose  soils  prone  to  dry  out  in  the 
late  fall.  In  the  latter  case,  if  rain  does  not  fall 
light  irrigation  should  be  given  at  any  time  when 
the  soil  seems  to  be  getting  too  dry  to  keep  the 
root-hairs  alive.  Trees  should  be  whitewashed  as 
soon  as  planted  and  kept  white  by  later  applica- 
tions. Any  whitewash  that  will  stick  well  will  do. 
This  is  widely  used:  Quicklime,  5  pounds;  salt,  % 
ppund;  sulphur,  %  pound.  Slake  the  lime 
slowly  with  water  and  add  the  sait  and  sulphur 
while  it  is  boiling.  Add  enough  more  water  to 
make  a  good  wash.  Too  late  growth  on  young 
trees  can  be  protected  by  bundling  with  straw  or 
stalks,  or  by  wrapping  with  burlaps,  but  the  last 
would  be  very  expensive  in  labor  and  materials. 
It  is,  however,  better  to  get  less  growth  and  let  it 
ripen  and  harden  earlier. 

Fruiting  of  Avocado. 

To  the  Editor:  My  avocado  trees  are  four  years 
old  and  of  splendid  growth.  They  have  blossomed 
profusely  several  times  and  one  fruit  has  devel- 
oped. Should  the  avocado  trees  be  irrigated  dur- 
ing blossoming  period?  Should  the  lower  branches 
be  pruned?  Are  the  trees  too  immature  to  pro- 
duce a  crop?  Do  the  blossoms  fall  on  this  account? 
Should  the  fertilizer  (horse  compost)  be  used  more 
than  once  a  year? — R.  H.,  Los  Altos. 

Irrigating  the  avocado  during  bloom  is  like  irri- 
gating other  trees.  It  is  usually  done  without 
reference  to  the  bloom,  if  the  soil  needs  it.  There 
has  been  no  demonstration  that  it  does  harm.  If 
the  water  is  cold,  it  is  presumably  better  not  to 
give  it  too  much  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  for 
that  matter,  but  it  is  better  to  irrigate  reasonably 
at  any  time  than  to  let  the  soil  get  too  dry.  Lower 
branches  should  be  removed  for  convenience  or 
to  give  a  good  low-headed  tree — unless  you  prefer 
to  grow  it  as  a  big  bush.  Our  preference  is  for  a 
short  trunk.    Your  trees  are  too  young  to  bear 


heavily,  but  you  can  promote  bearing  by  not  push- 
ing growth  too  much.  While  vegetative  growth  is 
very  active  fruit  is  less  apt  to  set.  We  should  not 
manure  more  than  once  a  year  and  if  the  growth 
is  strong,  not  so  often  as  that  until  the  tree  settles 
down  to  the  bearing  business. 

Mediterranean  Grasshoppers. 

To  the  Editor:  A  small  grasshoopper  is  eating 
my  onion  tops.  What  dope  shall  I  use  on  him? — 
W.  L.  K.,  Paradise. 

If  your  hoppers  are  not  of  the  Latin  races  they 
may  like  something  else  better  than  onions.  Try 
them  with  this:  Take  bran,  25  pounds;  white  ar- 
senic, 1  pound;  molasses  (cheap  blackstrap  pre- 
ferred), 2  quarts.  Mix  the  arsenic  and  the  bran 
dry,  and  add  the  molasses,  which  has  been  diluted 
with  water.  Add  enough  water  and  mix  thor- 
oughly to  make  a  dry  mash,  which  will  broadcast 
easily.  Scatter  this  thinly  between  the  rows,  and 
if  the  grosshoppers  are  still  wingless  and  crawl- 
ing about  they  will  take  to  the  bran  and  go  to  an 
orthopteral  paradise.  If  they  come  in  a  flock  you 
may  as  well  give  them  the  crop  unless  you  can 
drive  them  over  to  the  neighbors  by  making  a 
smoke  on  the  windward  side.  There  is  no  way  to 
get  hoppers  after  they  take  to  airplaning. 

Walnut  Die-back. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Franquette  walnut  tree 
set  out  3  years  ago.  This  ■  spring  I  clipped  off 
about  four  of  the  highest  branches  about  six 
inches  each,  before  the  leaves  put  out.  All  of  the 
top  of  the  tree  died,  but  some  new  shoots  started 
down  on  the  body  of  the  tree  and  the  tree  is  dying 
from  the  top  down  toward  the  new  shoots.  What 
caused  it  to  die  in  that  manner,  and  should  the 
dead  part  be  cut  off  down  near  the  new  shoots? 
Should  the  cuts  be  waxed  over? — J.  R.  H.,  Mill- 
ville,  Shasta  county. 

Considering  the  unlikelihood  of  the  tree  incur- 
ring die-back  from  irregularity  of  soil  moisture 
and  root  trouble  in  your  situation,  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  injured  by  frost  after  the 
sap  was  up.  Dieback  could  not  have  extended  so 
far,  if  at  all,  from  the  topping  you  did,  The  top 
should  now  be  cut  back  as  you  propose  and  the 
cuts  kept  waxed  or  painted  to  prevent  checking 
or  rot  in  the  pith. 

Poisoning  Birds. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  a  good  formula 
for  poisoning  sparrows  and  linnets? — E.  R.  E., 
Modesto. 

The  law  allows  you  to  poison  English  sparrows 
and  "California  linnets,"  but  if  you  kill  other  birds 
in  the  process  you  will  be  liable  to  prosecution — 
if  an  officer  of  the  bird-protectors'  union  gets  onto 
it.  The  latest  bird  poison  is  this:  Strychnine 
(powdered),  %  oz. ;  Karo  molasses,  %  pint;  soda, 
Vfc  teaspoonful;  bran,  5  pounds.  Mix  the  Karo  and 
strychnine  in  a  gallon  tin  can,  add  the  soda  and 
stir.  To  this  mixture  add  about  a  half-pint  of 
water  and  pour  over  the  5  pounds  of  bran.  Stir 
the  entire  mixture  thoroughly.  If  necessary  to 
make  a  dry  dough  add  a  little  more  water.  Place 
the  poisoned  bran  in  small  cigar  boxes,  etc.,  and 
fasten  into  the  trees  or  on  posts. 

Oats  Damping  Off. 

To  the  Editor:  We  planted  oats,  but  got  it  in 
rather  late;  however,  the  soil  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  was  nice  and  moist,  but  when  the  grain 
came  up  it  soon  turned  over  just  where  it  comes 
out  of  the  ground..  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
it?— D.  V.  S.,  Jerseydale. 

The  young  seedlings  which  you  send  have  all 
the  appearance  of  "damping  off" — a  trouble  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  young  plant  from 
a  too  continuously  moist  soil  surface.  It  is  more 
common  with  more  fleshy  stemmed  plants  than 
with  grains,  but  that  is  all  we  can  make  of  it,  and 
no  preventive  is  practicable  on  a  grain  field.  If 
your  grain  had  not  had  such  a  nice,  moist  soil, 
but  had  received  a  touch  of  wind  to  dry  the  sur- 
face, it  would  have  acted  differently. 

Cutting  Back  for  Laterals. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  safe  to  cut  back  a  newly 
set  tree  to  make  it  set  new  side  shoots? — W.  L. 
K.,  Paradise. 

That  is  what  you  ought  to  have  done  when  the 
trees  were  first  set  out.  It  is  very  uncertain  to 
do  what  you  want  to  now,  after  growth  is  go- 
ing strongly  above-  Nor  is  it  very  good  to  cut 
back  to  a  stem  pext  winter  to  get  low  branches, 
unless  you  can  see  good-looking  buds  which  can 


be  pushed  out.  Cutting  back  to  a  blind  stem  is 
apt  to  cause  die-back  and  a  start  from  suckers 
too  low  to  be  useful.  We  have  often  secured  low 
branches  by  putting  in  buds  or  side  grafts  as 
growth  is  starting  in  the  spring,  but  that  is  a  big 
job  if  you  have  many  trees  to  lower. 

Alternating  Grapes  and  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  raisin  grape  to 
grow?  Is  it  all  right  to  plant  prune  trees  over 
twenty  feet  apart  and  plant  grapes  between  the 
fruit  trees  over  ten  feet  apart? — G.  W.  0.,  Middle- 
town. 

The  leading  raisin  grapes  are  the 'Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Sultanina — commonly  called 
Thompson's  Seedless.  You  can  plant  as  you  pro- 
pose for  family  use  for  a  while — but  Lake  county 
is  no  place  for  raisins  and  prunes  commercially, 
for  your  rains  come  too  early ,  for  the  curing — 
besides  twenty  feet  is  too  near  for  prunes,  even 
if  they  have  all  the  ground  to  themselves.  Even 
if  you  space  them  more  widely  it  is  better  to  have 
both  grapes  and  trees  by  themselves  and  not  al- 
alternated. 

Darning-Needle  on  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  a  fly  that  was 
caught  apparently  trying  to  lay  an  egg  in  a  logan- 
berry tip.  Will  you  kindly  advise  as  to  the  work 
of  this  fly,  be  it  good  or  bad?  Also  name  and  life 
history. — W.  F.  B.  M.,  Sebastopol. 

It  is  simply  a  dragon-fly  or  devil's  darning- 
needle  (Libellulidae)  of  rather  more  drab  and 
and  somber  aspect  than  usual.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  on  Loganberries — except  perhaps  to  dream  of 
now  much  happier  a  bug  it  would  be  if  it  could  lay 
eggs  and  have  its  kids  feed  on  berries  rather  than 
to  have  them  climb  down  water-weeds  and  grow  up 
on  mosquito  "wriggles"  in  damp,  disagreeable  pond 
water. 

Why  Did  the  Potatoes  Fail? 

To  the  Editor:  About  three-fourths  of  the  po- 
tatoes we  planted  rotted  soon  after  they  were 
planted.  We  got  new  seed  this  year  and  expected 
a  good  crop.  Was  it  the  condition  of  the  soil? 
The  soil  was  quite  warm  and  moist.  We  treated 
the  potatoes  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula.  We  live  in  a  mountain 
district  and  cannot  plant  potatoes  early  on  account 
of  frost. — D.  V.  S.,  Jerseydale. 

We  can  only  guess  that  you  had  to  hold  the 
seed  until  it  had  sprouted,  and  then  the  formalin 
killed  the  sprouts,  as  it  is  apt  to  do.  Sprouted 
seed  potatoes  should  be  given  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate treatment  for  scab  rather  than  the  formalde- 
hyde. 

Probably  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  young  prune  trees, 
set  this  spring,  and  something  is  puncturing  the 
bark  just  above  the  ground,  causing  a  gum  to 
exude.  Is  it  borers,  and  what  is  the  remedy? — 
W.  L.  K.,  Paradise. 

Probably.  Remove  the  gum  and  explore  the 
bark  and  wood  for  a  burrow,  and  if  you  find  one 
go  to  the  end  of  it  with  one  leg  of  a  hairpin,  and 
you  will  run  him  through.  Go  over  all  spots  in 
the  same  way  and  then  cover  all  the  bark  with 
whitewash. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Km-;.!  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  21,  1920. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasons  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  02  23.93  45.90  66  48 

Red  Bluff  58  11.26  24.96  106  58 

Sacramento  01  8.88  20.09  108  50 

3an  Francisco  00  10.46  22.27  92  50 

3an  Jose  08  8.83  16.79  102  46 

Fresno  02  8.23  9.68  110  54 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .04  14.86  20.51  100  44 

Los  Angeles  00  12.52  15.64  82  58 

San  Diego  03  9.91  10.01  70  60 

iVinnemucca  ...V. ..    .06  6.11  8.31  90  42 

Seno                              .lii  6.09  10.39  92  40 

ronopah                        .08  3.31  10.06  90  44 
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Cut  Hay  Market  Waste — Save  Producers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


ALFALFA  PRODUCERS  AND  DAIRYMEN,  CO-OPERATE! 


There  will  not  be  enough  alfalfa  hay  or  any  other  kind  of  hay  in 
California  to  supply  the  demand.  Arizona  is  very  short  and  Nevada  has 
a  smaller  surplus  than  usual.  Dairymen  are  not  stocked  up  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  many  of  them  feel  that  they  cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness at  present  and  prospective  prices  unless  they  can  sell  their  own 
products  for  more.  Alfalfa  growers,  facing  a  two-thirds  crop  and  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  must  get  high  prices.  The  best  hope  in  the 
situation  is  to  eliminate  certain  gross  wastes  in  the  trip  from  producer 
to  consumer.  Hay  should  be  sold  loose  locally  up  to  the  extent  of  local 
demand  to  avoid  the  common  wastes  of  hauling  to  the  city  and  back  to 
the  country,  paying  freights,  higher  storage  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  handling  charges,  and  loss  of  weight  in  handling.  To  sell  loose 
locally  should  also  reduce  cost  to  consumer  by  nearly  the  total  charge 
of  $3  to  $5.40  per  ton  paid  for  baling  when  hay  must  be  shipped.  Alfalfa 
mealing  adds  to  actual  feed  value  probably  more  than  enough  on  the 
average  to  pay  the  cost  of  grinding  and  sacking;  but  leads  us  into  the 
temptation  to  ship  out  of  the  State  feed  which  later  will  be  urgently 
needed  here-  Such  temptation  may  be  very  pressing  this  year,  because 
Colorado,  which  usually  ships  large  quantities  of  meal,  has  plowed  out 
a  lot  of  alfalfa  on  account  of  favorable  sugar-beet  contracts.  There  is 
a  grand  opportunity  this  year  for  the  dairymen's  and  the  alfalfa  growers' 
co-operative  associations  to  co-operate  this  year. 


Can  co-operators  co-operate?  It's 
a  fierce  question  to  ask;  it  has  been 
fiercer  to  answer.  It  is  far  easier  to 
answer  now  than  a  year  ago.  We  are 
not  referring  now  to  the  years  of 
fruitless  effort  to  get  a  really  vig- 
orous federation  of  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, though  in  recent  accom- 
plishments along  that  line  we  see 
great  hope.  We  are  recalling  the  an- 
tagonism of  dairymen  about  two  years 
ago  when  both  the  dairymen  and  the 
alfalfa  growers  were  still  in  the  pains 
of  organizing.  Many  dairymen  op- 
posed the  alfalfa  growers'  association 
because  they  mistakenly  figured  that 
organization  would  unduly  raise  al- 
falfa prices  to  the  dairymen.  We  be- 
lieve, as  above  intimated,  that  this 
fear  has  been  largely  dispelled  by  the 
first  year's  active  operation.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be  dispelled  if  it  were 
generally  known  that  in  this  year, 
when  all  kinds  of  hay  is  producing  a 
notably  short  tonnage  in  this  and  bor- 
dering States,  the  "Alfalfa  Growers 
of  California,  Inc."  are  making  every 
effort  to  avoid  shipping  hay  out  of  the 
State,  as  stated  by  R.  Crowther,  Dis- 
trict Manager  for  the  Association  in 
Northern  California.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy,  they  are  refusing  to  sell 
to  alfalfa  meal  mills.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  alfalfa  meal  is  practically 
the  only  form  in  which  alfalfa  is 
shipped  out  of  the  State.  Last  year 
the  exports  amounted  to  something 
like  40,000  tons  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, as  estimated  by  the  association. 
If  California  stock  and  dairymen 
should  need  only  10,000  tons  more 
than  is  available,  the  competition  for 
that  10,000  tons  would  have  a  lifting 
effect  like  a  bull's  horns  on  the  prices 
of  all  alfalfa.  Perhaps  that  would  be 
fine  for  the  alfalfa  growers,  but  the 
association  takes  the  broad  view,  with 
long  foresight,  that  prices  now  yield 
growers  a  fair  profit  and  should  not 
be  boosted  higher  to  the  detriment  of 
the  dairy  industry.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  association  could  sell  an  immense 
tonnage  outside  the  State  right  now 
and  thus  create  much  higher  prices 
for  later  cuttings  when  the  shortage 
shall  be  more  keenly  felt. 

But  after  all,  dairying  is  a  hard 
enough  graft  without  adding  to  its 
burdens  an  extortionate  price  for  al- 
falfa. Dairy  cows  are  being  slaugh- 
tered too  fast  now;  and  if  the  logical 
sequence  of  present  conditions  shall 
not  be  averted  soon,  there  will,  within 
a  year  or  two,  be  not  enough  cows  left 
to  furnish  a  market  for  the  alfalfa. 
That  long,  broad  look  by  the  alfalfa 
association  into  the  future  is  a  life- 
preserver  for  dairymen.  Alfalfa 
growers  well  may  help  prevent  dis- 
aster to  their  greatest  market. 

Opportunity  for  Co-operators. 

Active  co-operation  between  alfalfa 
growers  and  dairymen  is  as  vital  to 
one  as  to  the  other.  Disaster  to  one 
means  disaster  to  the  other.  The 
writer's  impression  is  that  the  dairy- 
men of  the  State  in  general  are  not 
working  closely  enough  with  the  al- 
falfa association.  An  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  co-operative  organiza- 
tions to  justify  co-operation  now  pre- 
sents itself.  Dairymen's  organizations 
and  the  alfalfa  association  can  work 
much  more  actively  each  in  support- 
ing the  other  in  the  present  dairy 
crisis  and  save  themselves  as  well  as 
the  consuming  public  from  a  shortage 
in  the  near  future,  which  will  amount 
to  little  less  than  disaster  to  all  three 
parties  affected.  Producers  are  enti- 
tled to  costs  of  production  plus  rea- 
sonable profits,  and  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  pay  prices  that  will  keep  the 
producers  in  business  and  prevent  fu- 
ture famine. 

How  could  these  associations  work 
closer  together  to  mutual  advantage? 
The  dairy  association  could  more  ur- 
gently recommend  to  its  members 
that  before  buying  they  should  investi- 
gate the  supplies  and  prices  of  the 
alfalfa  association.  If  other  things 
are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  associa- 
tion should  get  the  order.  .  On  the 
other  side,  the  association  would  do 
all  In  its  power  to  keep  enough  ton- 
nage in  the  State  to  supply  all  de- 


mands at  a  price  including  costs  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
with  no  inflation.  The  alfalfa  asso- 
ciation would  be  furnished  a  State- 
wide list  of  dairymen  and  the  prob- 
able amounts  of  alfalfa  they  would 
need.  It  would  then  furnish  the 
dairymen  with  alfalfa  grown  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  of  consump- 
tion and  avoid  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
pensive transportation  that  now  ham- 
pers marketing  and  adds  to  the  price 
dairymen  must  pay.  Last  year  a  great 
deal  of  loose  hay  was  sold  by  the  as- 
sociation to  consumers  near  the  point 
of  production.  That  policy  is  being  ex- 
panded this  season  by  having  men  on 
the  ground  to  increase  such  nearby 
exchange.  Dairymen  should  co-oper- 
ate most  heartily. 

By  holding  surplus  alfalfa  off  the 
market  during  cutting  season  and 
turning,  it  loose  judiciously  during 
winter,  the  prices  would  be  main- 
tained at  a  constant  proper  level  and 
a  stable  basis  would  be  available  for 
setting  prices  on  milk  and  butter. 
Such  a  basis  would  enable  dairymen 
to  figure  their  costs  in  the  same  way 
that  railroads  and  power  companies 
figure  their  operating  expenses  in  or- 
der to  get. a  raise  in  rates  when  reve- 
nues do  not  make  a  profit.  In  cases 
like  the  present,  when  hay  dealers  are 
telling  dairymen  that  there  is  a  large 
surplus  of  alfalfa  in  Nevada  which 
will  surely  break  prices  here  if  dairy- 
men refuse  to  stock  up  at  present 
prices,  the  dairy  association  might 
well  send  a  man  to  Nevada,  as  the  Al- 
falfa Association  has  done,  to  learn 
the  facts  and  give  dairymen  correct 
information. 

Avoid  Transportation  Waste. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  small  propor- 
tion of  California  hay  that  is  bought 
and  sold  within  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  has  an  almost  dictatorial 
effect  on  the  prices  of  hay  on  farms 
in  the  interior.  It  is  true  that  the  city 
prices  must  include  freight  charges 
from  country  to  city.  If  hay  handled 
by  city  dealers  is  shipped  back  to  the 
country,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  must  be. 
that  cost  is  added  to  the  price  charged 
dairymen.  That  price  determines 
largely  the  price  at  which  all  hay  in 
the  country  will  be  sold  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  taken  the  ride  to  city 
and  back.  This  is  the  wrong  basis 
for  price  fixing;  and  eventually  it 
proves  harmful,  not  only  to  consum- 
ers, but  also  to  the  producers. 

Baling  Ts  a  Great  Waste. 

An  additional  waste  in  the  shipment 
of  hay  to  the  city  and  back  to  other 
farms  lies  in  the  necessity  of  baling 
bay  for  shipment.  This  costs  $3  per 
ton  without  adding  two  cents  per  ton 
to  the  feed  value.  If  it  were  hauled 
direct  from  shock  or  stack  to  a  neigh- 
boring dairy  this  useless  expense 
would  be  eliminated.  Three  dollars  Is 
not  the  limit  either.  While  there  are 
perhaps  enough  baling  machines  in 
the  country  to  handle  the  hay  that  Is 


to  be  shipped,  baling  crews  are  hard 
to  get  and  to  hold.  They  want  more 
pay,  which  means  a  higher  charge  per 
ton.  Five  dollars  and  forty  cents  has 
been  paid  in  one  district  already  this 
season.  Baling-wire  prices  are  away 
up  and  there  was  a  period  when  a 
great  deal  of  baling  had  to  stop  be- 
cause wire  was  unobtainable.  Baling 
is  generally  an  economic  waste  ex- 
cept for  long  transportation  or  inside 
storage. 

Grinding  Is  Economical. 
Grinding  alfalfa  to  meal  is  another 
story,  especially  in  a  year  of  actual 
shortage;  for  it  makes  the  hay  about 
100  per  cent  eatable,  whereas  feeding 
whole  hay  involves  a  lot  of  expensive 
waste.  Alfalfa  meal  is  really  a  con- 
centrate feed  of  great  value  to  mix 
with  other  concentrates  for  a  balanced 
ration  even  for  hogs,  which  cannot  be 
fed  hay  economically.  (We  have  seen 
hay  fed  to  hogs  by  a  number  of 
ranchers.)  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  export  meal. 
This  may  be  an  economic  loss  to  the 
State,  due  to  high  prices  induced 
later  by  the  scramble  for  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  and  also  not  enough  feed 
being  left  for  the  best  production  of 
our  own  livestock.  That  is  why  the 
Association  is  not  selling  to  mills,  nor 
even  rimning  a  mill  for  itself,  as  was 
done  last  year.  Recent  quotations  for 
meal  were  $46  to  $48  per  ton  f.  o.  .b. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Freight 
thither  is  $12.50  per  ton,  thus  allowing 
millers  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  ton  for 
grinding  and  selling  after  paying  pro- 
ducers $30.  This  is  not  so  great  a 
spread  as  last  year,  when  there  was 
more  money  in  selling  alfalfa  for  meal 
than  in  baling  for  shipment.  As  a 
rule  the  highest  alfalfa  meal  prices 
do  not  come  until  winter  when,  of 
course,  the  producers  do  not  get  the 
benefit.  They  would  benefit,  however. 
If  they  should  hold  and  grind  for  sale 
in  the  East  in  winter.  Mr.  Crowther 
believes  that  if  it  should  become  nec- 
essary, sale  of  half  the  association's 
production  could  be  made  profitably 
in  the  form  of  meal. 

Local  Storage  Avoids  Waste. 

Storage  of  baled  hay  could  be  much 
more  economical.  It  is  said  that  the 
bulk  of  the  market  crop  of  northern 
California  is  shipped  to  Bay  points 
and  after  storage  is  shipped  to  other 
country  points  with  storage  charges 
added.  The  alfalfa  association  found 
last  year  that  $2.50  per  ton  did  not 
cover  storage  expenses  in  Oakland, 
though  $1.50  should  have  paid  for 
country  storage,  and  still  less  If  stored 
in  stacks.  This  year  whatever  is 
stored  in  northern  California  by  asso- 
tion  members  is  likely  to  be  kept  at. 
country  points.  Several  co-operative 
warehouses  are  operating  under*  al- 
falfa association  auspices  in  Southern 
California  either  near  points  of  pro- 
duction or  points  of  consumption. 
Storing  has  not  yet  commenced,  due 
to  heavy  demand ;  but  when  acute  car 


shortage    appears    about  mid-July, 
much  hay  will  have  to  be  stored. 
Speculation  Waste  Reduced. 

Speculation  in  farm  products  is  the 
root  of  a  great  deal  of  evil.  It  cer- 
tainly increases  the  difference  between 
producers'  and  consumers'  prices  as  a 
rule.  That  difference  could  well  be 
reduced  in  favor  of  producers  and 
consumers  by  reducing  speculation; 
and  producers'  prices  could  be  kept  at 
proper  levels.  Owing  to  the  Associa- 
tion's control  of  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  alfalfa  hay  marketed  in  this  State, 
its  prices  this  year  have  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  prices  of  all  hay. 
First-crop  alfalfa  sells  for  a  little 
plus  nothing,  and  it  makes  good  game 
for  speculation.  This  year  independ- 
ent and  association  growers  held 
meetings  in  various  alfalfa  sections 
and  agreed  on  opening  prices  some- 
thing like  $12  per  ton  higher  than  last 
year.  The  association  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  these  meetings*  its  infor- 
mation regarding  shortness  of  the 
holdover  and  the  prospective  crop  of 
1920,  as  well  as  the  labor  situation 
and  other  costs  of  production.  It  was 
recognized  that  a  60-per-cent  crop 
will  require  higher  prices  than  a  full 
crop  to  reimburse  growers  for  their 
producing  costs.  Announcement  of 
association  opening  prices  stiffened 
the  resolution  of  outsiders  and  the 
previously  determined  prices  were 
finally  paid,  after  a  struggle,  by 
dealers.  Speculation  this  year  was 
largely  eliminated  in  this  manner. 
There  is  also  a  notable  tendency  and 
unusual  ability  among  alfalfa  growers 
this  season  to  do  their  own  speculat- 
ing. 

Present    Conditions    Make  Waxtv 
Criminal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  of 
the  first  crop  alfalfa  has  been  sold 
already,  and  consumers,  who  are 
mostly  dairymen,  are  not  stocked  up 
to  a  fraction  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Dairymen  have 
bought  only  what  they  had  to  have  in 
the  immediate  future  and  many  of 
them  are  determined  not  to  stock  up 
at  present  or  prospective  prices  un- 
less dairy  products  shall  sell  higher, 
and  that  right  soon.  But  the  general 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  hay  this  sea- 
son has  compelled  people  who  gen- 
erally feed  grain  hay  to  buy  alfalfa, 
and  short  range  pastures  will  develop 
demand  for  more  alfalfa.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  dry  year  will 
cause  a  greater  production  of  grain 
hay  is  wrong  this  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Crowther,  who  points  to  the  short 
straw  as  a  poor  yielder  of  hay  and  a 
better  yielder  of  grain,  both  grain  and 
hay  being  high-priced  this  year.  Then, 
a  great  deal  of  grain  is  too  short  to 
cut  for  hay  at  all.  especially  on  the 
west  side  of  the  big  valleys  and  on 
adobe  soil  generally. 

Prices  Likely  to  Stay  High. 

Supply  and  demand  conditions,  as 
well  as  increased  costs  of  production 
($1  per  hour  and  board  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  labor  alone)  have  justified 
the  price  of  $25  to  $27,  at  which  the 
association  sold  most  of  the  northern 
California  first-crop  alfalfa  hay  f.  o.  b. 
shipping-point  baled.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  generally  around  $5  higher 
priced,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Crowther.  due 
to  the  better  quality  obtained  by 
greater  care  in  harvesting  It.  Sec- 
ond-cutting alfalfa  is  now  selling 
about  $5  higher  everywhere  than  did 
the  first  cutting — largely  due  to  its 
better  quality  and  the  growing  realiz- 
ation of  a  hay  shortage.  From  these 
prices  the  association  deducts  $2  per 
ton  for  operating  expenses  and  to 
build  up  a  financial  reserve.  Two 
dollars  brokerage  has  been  a  general- 
ly accepted  charge  where  hay  was 
sold  through  commission  men;  but 
this  has  been  raised  in  certain  parts 
this  season  to  $3. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  expect 
growers  to  accept  lower  prices  as  the 
season  shall  progress,  and  the  biggest 
hope  for  dairymen  to  get  hay  close  to 
producers'  prices  lies  in  a  closer,  more 
active  co-operation  of  the  organized 
dairymen  and  alfalfa  producers. 
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Diversification  vs.  Specialization  in  Fruit  Growing 


The  rapid  developments  and  require- 
ments of  our  infant  Republic  have 
made  this  an  age  of  specialization.  It 
is  even  said  that  it  is  only  the  man  who 
specializes  that  succeeds;  however 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  many  walks  of  the  professional 
world  specialization  is  functioned 
from  necessity,  while  in  horticultural 
activities  it  is  optional.  In  the  matter 
of  deciduous  fruit-growing  in  Califor- 
nia, specializing  has  made  but  limited 
progress,  the  grower  having  ever  in 
mind  the  little  story  of  "all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket."  After  the  experi 
mental  stage  of  the  home  orchard  had 
passed  and  a  belief  was  established 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  com 
mercial  demand  being  created,  the 
varieties  thus  tried  were  continued  in 
the  service,  but  on  a  much  larger 
plan.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
extensive  method  of  deciduous  fruit 
growing,  no  district  or  individual 
grower  seemed  to  be  interested  to  the 
extent  of  taking  the  initial  step. 
However,  as  time  passed  and  the 
growers  became  familiar  with  condi- 
tions and  methods  of  procedure,  the 
matter  of  specialization  was  given  a 
"hearing,"  which  ended  by  the  grower 
being  shown  that  by  practice  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  papular  as  well  as 
remunerative. 

Specialization  a  "Dong  Shot." 
We  admit  that  it  is  a  "long  shot," 
but  who  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  game  from  start  to  finish  is 
not  a  gamble;  the  sun  goes  down 
bidding  good-night  to  a  100  per  cent 
crop,  to  return  in  the  morning  to  find 
it  as  dead  as  a  mackerel?  However, 
that  is  in  the  play,  and  asida  from 
that  we  see  no  objection  to  the  grower 
selecting  any  one  variety  and  devot- 
ing his  time  and  capital  in  conducting 
an  experiment — if  he  chooses  to  call 
it  that — that  will  more  than  likely 
prove  successful,  but  we  are  prone  to 
suggest  that  there  are  two  necessary 
essentials  that  he  must  calculate  in 
playing  an  important  part  in  his 
game  of  "chance" — nerve  and  cap- 
ital. In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
writer's  privilege  as  well  as  pleasure 
to  witness  potential  results  accom- 
plished by  specialization  in  California 
deciduous  fruit-growing.  One  case  in 
particular,  we  have  in  mind,  the  Fred 
S.  Jones'  cherry  orchard  in  Green 
Valley,  Solano  county.  Mr.  Jones  is 
the  possesser  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
located  on  the  western  slope  of  this 
beautiful  valley.  Beneath  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  the  "Twin  Sister" 
peaks  stands  the  Jones'  palatial  home, 
semi-surrounded  by  a  230-acre  cherry 
orchard,  the  largest  in  California — 
yes,  we  are  safe  in  saying  the  largest 
in  the  world;  if  an  affidavit  can  be 
produced  that  there  is  one  any  larger 
— under  one  fence — we  .  will  "back 
water.'' 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Jones  came  in 
possession  of  this  property;  at  the 
time  there  were  a  number  of  cherry 
trees  in  bearing.  They  produced  well 
and  the  fruit  was  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity. It  proved  a  good  shipper  and 
sold  at  top  prices — the  key  to  success 
in  the  growing  and  shipping  of  any 
commodity.  However,  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  all  was  well,  Mr.  Jones  made 
a  careful  study  of  conditions — soil, 
climate  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  all  of 
which  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and 
in  time  would  assist  in  putting  this 
mammoth  specialized  deciduous  un- 
dertaking on  a  commercial  footing. 
Plumped  All  on  Cherries. 

From  the  inception  the  Jones  cherry 
.orchard  has  proven  a  financial  suc- 
cess, to  the  extent  that  each  year  ad- 
ditional acreage  is  added,  and  where 
the  original  trees  show  decline  from 
age  and  disease,  they  are  at  once  re- 
placed by  some  variety  of  cherry. 
The  environments  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  ranch  to  be  a  great  pro- 
ducer. That,  of  course,  means  but 
little  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  familiar  with  these  condi- 
tions and  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
see  that  they  function.  Tractors  are 
used  for  plowing  and  cultivating. 
Electricity  drives  the  pumping  plants. 
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Motor  trucks  are  used  to  carry  the 
cherries  to  the  loading  shed,  where 
they  are  placed  under  ice  for  Eastern 
shipment.  Large  dormitories  have 
been  constructed  and  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  labor  used  in 
harvesting  and  packing  the  fruit. 
There  is  a  children's  playground  and 
a  recreation  hall  for  the  older  ones. 
With  the  five  hundred  employees  dur- 
ing the  picking  and  packing  season, 
virtually  a  town  is  formed.  The  em- 
ployees are  satisfied  and  they  return 
each  year,  with  possibly  some  few  ex- 
ceptions. This  is  what  the  writer 
considers  a  specialized  orchard — 230 
acres  of  cherries  without  a  pound  of 
other  deciduous  fruits  grown  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Harvesting  of  the 
crop  begins  about  April  15  and  closes 
about  July  4.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  this  orchard  consist  of  other 
varieties  of  fruit  the  picking  and 
packing  would  not  begin  at  an  earlier 
date  than  with  the  cherries,  but  the 
summer  and  fall  varieties  would  ex- 
tend the  season  into  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  all  the  while 
under  a  heavy  overhead  expense. 

The  Hazard  Great. 

Again,  alluding  to  nerve  and  capital 
requirements,  Mr.  Jones  is  well 
equipped  with  both.  In  this  case  the 
requirements  of  the  former  predomi- 
nated, as  the  producing,  handling  and 
marketing  of  a  cherry  crop  is  a  horti- 
cultural problem,  in  a  class  by  itself — 
hazardous  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  late  E.  T.  Earl  took  occasion  once 
to  remind  the  writer:  "Never  forecast 
a  cherry  crop  until  you  have  it  in  a 
box";  and  from  subsequent  experience 
of  long  standing  we  learned  that  he 
was  right.  Escape  from  thrips  dam- 
age, a  prolific  bloom,  a  heavy  setting 
and  a  vigorous  growth  may  have  been 
watched  with  increasing  interest  from 
day  to  day  to  be  suddenly  blasted  by 
the  force  and  heat  of  a  three  days' 
session  of  north  wind.  The  constant 
whipping  of  the  foliage  bruises  the 
cherry,  rendering  it  worthless  as  a 


shipper  or  for  the  cannery.  This  will 
apply  directly  to  the  Royal  Ann 'va- 
riety. The  black  varieties  also  suffer 
the  same  ill  effects. 

The  cherry  is  equally  as  susceptible 
to  the  invasion  of  thrips  as  the  prune 
or  pear,  and  if  not  carefully  looked 
after  at  the  time  of  their  annual  pil- 
grimage great  damage  may  be  ex- 
pected. During  the  ripening  period 
every  bird  that  can  flutter  makes  the 
orchard  a  rendezvous.  A  gopher  will 
i>urrow  it  way  through  a  concrete 
wall  in  order  to  get  a  square  meal  by 
gnawing  the  bark  from  the  roots  and 
lower  body  of  the  tree.  Gummosis, 
a  fungus,  its  greatest  enemy,  lurks  in 
every  orchard.  Red  spider  finds  the 
foliage  a  most  tempting  viand.  The 
exposed  trunk  of  the  tree  is  an  invit- 
ing mark  for  the  blistering  rays  of 
the  sun.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  lack 
of  moisture  will  put  the  most  pros- 
perous orchard  out  of  commission, 
affecting  the  top  branches,  causing  a 
die-back;  then  the  main  trunk  of  the 
tree  soon  begins  to  feel  the  effects  and 
the  result  is  death  from  dry  rot. 

Shot-Gun  Orchard  Has  Advantages. 

In  exposing  and  enumerating  the 
many  diseases  and  pests  the  cherry 
tree  is  heir  to,  we  can  truthfully  in- 
clude every  member  of  the  horticul- 
tural family  also  a  target.  In  sin- 
gling out  the  cherry  it  was  done  to 
prove  what  specialization  will  do  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  that  requires  great 
care  in  handling  from  whatever  angle 
we  view  it.  It  is  not  a  knock  but  a 
boost  as  well  as  a  reminder  of  what 
every  orchardist  may  in  some  way 
have  to  contend  with  should  cherry- 
growing  become  a  part  of  his  horti- 
cultural activities.  The  cherry  would 
be  the  last  fruit  grown  the  writer 
would  attempt  to  discredit;  however, 
we  are  prone  to  admit  that  should  we 
"back  to  the  soil,"  havinsr  in  mind  the 
planting  and  care  of  an  orchard,  we 
would  seriously  consider  the  plan  to 
pursue — diversity  or  specialty.  We 
quite  agree  that  the  "shotgun"-  or- 
chard— all   varieties — appeals   to  the 


CITY  ILLUSIONS  SAPPING  THE  COUNTRY'S  VITALITY. 
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INDUSTRIALISM  AND  CITY  EXPANSION  have  advanced  to  a  greater 
degree  in  the  country  at  large  than  either  agricultural  or  horticultural 
activities.  The  lure  of  the  city,  and  the  city's  illusion  of  higher  wages 
are  robbing:  the  orchards  and  farms  of  their  labor  and  of  the  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  potential  orchard  and  farm  owners  of  the  future. 
Deciduous  orchard  labor  in  Califnnia  may  be  classed  as  emergency  work. 
That  is,  it  is  not  continuous  the  year  round,  and  the  peak  of  the  load 
comes  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  labor 
has  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment,  which  makes  it  a  hardship,  and 
especially  is  it  the  case  with  large  families,  as  it  is  expensive  for  them 
to  be  on  the  continual  move.  Oriental  labor  has  profited  by  these  con- 
ditions, as  they  will  accept  of  accommodations  that  American  laborers, 
especially  those  with  families,  could  not  comply  with;  and  when  the 
orchard  work  is  at  an  end  they  will  roll  their  blankets — for  that  repre- 
sents their  entire  holdings— and  move  on  to  the  next  place,  and  on  to  the 
next  place,  until  they  find  employment. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  orchard  and  farm 
wages  are  high  in  States  in  which  there  has  been  large  development  of 
manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  transportation  in 
comparison  with  States  poorly  and  less  developed  in  these  directions,  and 
conversely  wages  are  lower  in  those  States  in  which  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  predominant  than  in  the  States  where  they  are  subor- 
dinate industries.  States  in  which  the  urban  population  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  entire  population  are  the  States  in  which  wages  of  orchard 
and  farm  labor  are  higher  than  in  those  in  which  urban  population  is  of 
minor  account. 

Under  these  extraordinary  conditions  the  orchardist  is  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  his  products  for  the  wages  he  pays  to  his  employees. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  he  could  not  continue  indefinitely  paying  wages 
out  of  capital,  but  he  must  in  the  general  experience  pay  them  out  of  his 
orchard  products.  The  movement  from  city  to  the  orchard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanent  orchard  life  and  labor,  either  for  hire  or  ownership, 
has  hardly  become  general  enough  in  California  to  present  recognizable 
proportions.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  labor  that  goes  from  the 
city  to  the  orchard,  which  has  become  large  enough  to  be  perceptible,  and 
that  is  the  seasonable  labor  for  employment  for  special  purposes.  The 
orchard  and  farm  would  not  be  compelled  to  call  on  the  cities  for  labor 
if  they  could  hold  the  country  population  to  the  soil.  If  they  could 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  retaining  the  children  on  the  farm, 
the  battle  would  be  won.  As  a  means  of  interesting  the  country  children 
in  orchard  and  farm  life  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  their  school  life  and  to  continue  this  instruction  in  the  high 
school  and  college.  In  this  way  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  successful 
orchard  and  farm  life,  as  such  implies  the  retention  of  children  in  the 
orchards  and  on  the  farms. 


average  orchardist  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  continual  income  during  the 
entire  shipping  season.  Should  the 
cherry  fail,  he  has  the  apricot,  peach, 
pear,  plum,  etc.,  to  fall  back  on,  and 
vice  versa.  Should  there  be  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  cling  peaches,  State-wide, 
and  the  pear  crop  should  be  light, 
with  eastern  prices  ruling  high  and 
canners  anxious  to  contract  for  a 
heavy  pack,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  little  demand  from  the  canners  for 
cling  peaches,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
demand  of  the  canners  that  they  take 
the  cling  peaches  at  a  reasonable 
price,  else  the  entire  tonnage  of  pears 
will  go  on  the  eastern  market. 

A  Fruit  Buyer  Bluffed. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  concrete 
example  of  such  a  predicament  in  1914 
on  the  Sacramento  river.  A  repre- 
sentative for  several  canneries  ap- 
proached one  of  the  leading  growers 
with  a  proposition  of  so  much  per  ton 
for  a  stipulated  amount  of  Bartlett 
pears.  His  price  was  satisfactory, 
but  Mr.  Grower  said,  "I  have  100  tons 
of  cling  peaches — what  will  you  give 
for  them?"  He  remarked,  he  was  not 
buying  peaches  at  any  price — the 
canners  didn't  want  them.  The 
grower  then  stated,  no  peaches  to  the 
cannery  no  pears,  which,  of  course, 
put  entirely  a  new  phase  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  canneryman  was  so  anx- 
ious to  contract  for  the  pears  that  he 
reluctantly  paid  a  living  price  for  the 
cling  peaches.  The  same  might  have 
applied  to  a  large  tonnage  of  apricots 
or  canning  plums,  where  the  grower 
would  simply  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  canners  had  he  not  had  some 
one  variety  of  fruit  they  were  greatly 
in  need  of,  which  forced  them  to  come 
to  his  terms — a  strong  point  in  favor 
of  diversity. 

Eliminate  Undesirable  Varieties. 

While  we  are  not  advocating  the 
strict  adherence  to  either  method,  we 
would  favor  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  now  being  produced 
for  commercial  purposes.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  against  such  by  the 
eastern  dealers;  they  feel  that  a  less 
number  of  varieties,  more  especially 
of  peaches  and  plums,  would  simplify 
matters  and  the  consumers  would  be 
equally  as  well  satisfied.  We  found, 
in  attendance  at  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Asso- 
ciation, that  there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  eliminate  many  varieties;  se- 
lect the  best  of  each  variety  and  prop- 
agate it  to  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  all  would  be  well.  The 
endless  chain  of  varieties  in  the  old- 
time  family  orchard,  with  its  succes- 
sion of  ripening  throughout  the  sea- 
son, was  in  keeping  with  those  times, 
but  that  feeling  has  changed — the 
dealer  and  consumer  are  those  to  be 
consulted,  which  should  settle  any  ar- 
gument on  the  part  of  the  producer. 
Whether  the  plan  selected  to  pursue 
be  diversity  or  specialty,  the  varieties 
selected  should  be  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality,  for  it  stimulates 
a  demand  for  fruit  among  consumers 
and  is  worthy  of  recognition  by  the 
fruit-grower  as  an  important  factor 
in  determining  his  selection  of  vari- 
eties for  planting. 

Encourage  New  Types  of  Merit. 

While  we  would  encourage  the 
elimination  of  many  varieties,  we  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  new  types  and 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  being 
continuously  placed  on  the  market, 
and  the  propagation  of  all  such  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  progressive  fruit 
growers.  Not  only  do  our  domestic 
markets  require  such,  but  the  foreign 
markets  as  well.  With  the  enormous 
increased  supply  that  will  annually 
follow,  it  is  imperative  that  our  ex- 
port demand  be  increased.  Many  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  yet  unfamiliar 
with  the  character  and  quality  of  our 
fruits;  however,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  for  an  advertising  campaign  to  be 
inaugurated,  and  if  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  place  the  fruits  before 
them  at  a  much  reduced  rate  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  to  relish  thera 
and  come  back  for  more. 
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Madewell 


With  the 

r|pck^am$leeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madeweli  ^beet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept  la 

E.12thSt.and25thAve.  Oaklo.nd.CaI. 


HADEWEU 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 

Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed    in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse©, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  to  arrive. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paclfle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORNAMENTALS 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs  di- 
rect from  the  nursery  to 
you.  Choice  stock.  Big 
assortment.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG,  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  best 
varieties  for  California 
conditions. 

LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill,  California 


Green  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Of  All  Kinds  Wanted 
FOB  SPOT  CASH 

We  are  prepared  to  handle  any  size  ship- 
ment of  green  fruit  and  vegetables  you  or 
any  of  your  friends  will  ship  us  on  con- 
signment. Our  experience  of  over  40  years 
enables  us  to  give  your  shipments  the  best 
attention  possible.  Liberal  advances  made 
on  consignments,  if  desired.  We  dispose 
of  all  shipments  for  spot  cash  and  make 
immediate  cash  returns  at  hignest  market 
prices.  MARK  AND  CONSIGN  ALL  pro- 
duce you  ship  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  of 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

General  Produce  Commission  Merchants. 
344-246    tiay    St.,   San  Francisco. 
Phone  Kearny  i  • 99 


Direct  Methods  for  the  Codling  Moth 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  T.  E.  Rawlins.) 


We  often  read  rules  ror  the  control 
of  the  codling  moth  which  read  some- 
thing like  this:  "Spray  with  lead  ar- 
senate as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
petals  fall.  Use  a  driving  spray  under 
high  pressure  so  that  the  calyx  or 
blossom  end  of  the  apple  may  be  thor- 
oughly poisoned.  Spray  again  three 
weeks  after  the  petals  hav*  fallen. 
Apply  a  third  spray  about  the  first  of 
August,"-  etc. 

These  rules,  like  many  others,  are 
as  good  as  can  be  formulated  and  are 
made  for  the  farmer  who  wants  to 
farm  by  rules.  But  farming  is  much 
more  interesting  and  profitable  if  the 
farmer  studies  nature  and  thoroughly 
understands  what  he  is  doing.  He 
may  then  eliminate  rules  and  proceed 
with  his  work  with  more  pleasure, 
pride  and  profit. 

Spraying  by  Rule. 

We  have  owned  an  apple  orchard 
for  about  ten  years.  This  orchard  is 
in  a  brushy  country  and  has  always 
been  heavily  infested  with  codling 
moth.  We  have  tried  many  spray  pro- 
grams as  found  in  bulletins,  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  etc.  Some  years  we 
have  had  good  success,  and  in  others 
we  have  had  many  wormy  apples. 

This  has  shown  us  that  we  cannot 
successfully  follow  hard  and  fast 
rules  in  spraying,  and  that  we  must 
study  the  codling  moth  every  year. 
The  reasons  that  these  stereotyped 
methods  have  failed  are:  (1)  The 
trees  vary  according  to  the  season  in 
the  time  of  blooming.  (2)  The  moths 
vary  their  life  cycle  with  a  variation 
in  seasons.  Since  we  never  have  two 
years  with  the  same  temperature, 
rainfall,  etc.,  we  must  study  the  insect 
every  season  in  order  to  control  it 
successfully. 

I  am  giving  here  the  method  we 
have  successfully  used  in  studying  and 
controlling  the  codling  moth.  It  may 
not  be  the  best  method,  but  it  has 
given  us  good  success. 

Trapping  Worms  for  Observation. 

In  the  late  summer,  during  August 
or  September,  wrap  a  piece  of  cloth 
around  the  trunks  of  about  a  dozen 
trees,  wrapping  one  in  each  different 
part  of  the  orchard  and  tying  a 
string  around  the  top  of  the  cloth. 
When  the  cold  weather  has  set  in 
during  November  carefully  remove 
the  strips  and  put  the  caterpillars  into 
a  fruit  jar  with  one  layer  of  cloth  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  them  from  being 
influenced  by  contact  with  the  cold 
glass.  Put  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the 
top  and  tie  it  with  string.  Keep  the 
jar  outside  and  sheltered  from  rain, 
so  that  cocoons  may  be  under  natural 
conditions.  During  March  and  April 
look  at  the  jars  every  day  and  see  if 
any  moths  have  emerged.  The  moths* 
begin  to  lay  eggs  as  soon  as  they 
emerge  and  the  eggs  hatch  in  about 
eight  days,  so  we  see  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  poison  on  before  the  eggs  have 
hatched  and  the  young  larvae  gain  en- 
trance into  the  small  fruft. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  an  appreciable 
number  of  the  moths  have  emerged  we 
give  the  trees  a  thorough  spraying  of 
lead  arsenate  powder,  2  lbs.  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  using  a  mist  nozzle 
and  high  pressure  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly cover  the  foliage  and  fruit  with 
a  uniform  cover  of  poison. 

The  Times  for  Spraying. 

In  most  vicinities  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  the  usual  spray  just  after  the 
petal's  fall,  as  this  may  help  in  con- 
trolling a  few  of  the  very  early  cater- 
pillars. If  the  moths  emerge  at  this 
time  one  is  lucky,  as  this  spray  will 
come  just  at  the  right  time.  However, 
the  moths  usually  emerge  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  petals  fall  and 
this  makes  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant spraying  necessary.  Probably 
in  most  cases  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  spray  applied  just  after  the  petals 
fall  is  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  second  spray.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  done  any  whitewash- 
ing has  observed  that  after  the  first 
coating  the  boards  appear  spotted  and 
not  uniformly  covered  with  whitewash, 
but  after  the  second  coat  the  boards 
are  uniformly  covered. 


Since  every  caterpillar,  which  es- 
capes the  spray  applied  just  after  the 
moths  emerge  gains  entrance  to  the 
apple  or  pear,  emerges  as  a  moth  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  lays 
about  60  eggs,  which  hatch  into  cater- 
pillars that  enter  the  large  fruit,  we 
see  the  importance  of  the  timely  and 
thorough  application  of  this  spray. 
Later  Sprayings. 

Later  sprayings  applied  just  as  the 


second  or  third  broods  of  moths 
emerge  may  help,  but  no  amount  of 
later  spraying  can  make  up  for  poorly 
timed  and  poorly  applied  spray  for  the 
first  brOod.  The  failure  of  these  later 
sprays  may  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing habits  of  the  moths:  The  first 
brood  of  moths  lay  most  of  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves  and  the  caterpillars  feed 
about  over  the  leaves,  being  killed  be- 
fore they  find  the  fruit.  The  moths 
of  the  later  broods  lay  most  of  the 
eggs  on  the  large  fruit,  and  the  cater- 
pillars which  hatch  bore  directly  into 
the  fruit  without  taking  in  much 
poison. 


California  Lax  in  Planting  Ornamentals 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  -.  KilUncsworth.) 

The  one  thing  that  "stumps"  the  i  those  of  the  city  and  town  residences. 
Eastern  visitor  on  his  or  her  first  ar-  To  lavish  money  on  a  building  does 
rival  in  California,  is  the  lack  of  that  not  seem  altogether  extravagant,  but 
ornamental    tree    and    shrub   effect  to  spend  a  few  dollars  of  that  amount 


which  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn  of 
the  road  from  whence  they  came,  pro- 
vided it  was  east  of  the  "Rockies." 
However,  Uieir  criticism  should  not 
dwell  at  length,  as  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  them  in  beautifying  their 
mountains  and  their  valleys  with  vir- 
gin oak,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar  and 
ash,  while  the  "forests"  that  here  meet 
their  gaze,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
have  been  planted  and  trained  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Very  little  interest  has 
been  taken  in  this  branch  until  recent 
years.  The  orchardist — yes,  the  far- 
mer as  well — have  been  too  engrossed 
chasing  the  Almighty  dollar  to  give 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  their  home  grounds. 
However,  the  population  of  the  cities 
and  towns  have  taken  more  kindly  to 
the  matter  of  beautifying  than  the 
rancher  whose  home  stands  sentinel 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  a  "section" 
or  more.  As  a  close  observer  we  can 
say  that  a  marked  advance  has  been 
made  along  the  lines  of  improvement. 
All  cities  and  towns  of  any  note  have 
their  ladies  and  civic  improvement 
clubs,  that  are  caring  for  their  parks 
and  public  grounds. 

Enhance  the  Country's  Attractiveness. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  in  many 
counties  have  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  planting  of  trees,  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubbery  along  the 
leading  highways.  The  rural  districts 
are  expending  money  for  landscaping 
school  grounds  that  they  may  be  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever,"  pro- 
vided, however,  some  of  the  "tight 
wad"  counties  come  through  and  raise 
the  teachers'  salaries  to  a  point  by 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  live 
while  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot."  In  another  article  in  this 
issue  we  touched  upon  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  children  on  the  soil. 
We  will  add  further  that  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  one  way  to  keep  the  boy  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  orchard  is  to  make 
the  surroundings  more  attractive  than 


in  beautifying  the  grounds  is  often 
considered  prodigal.  Until  the  prop- 
erty owner  realizes  that  in  planting 
his  grounds  he  is  increasing  the  value 
of  his  property,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  unsightly  places. 

Increases  Property  Valuations. 

Certain  results  must  necessarily 
follow  the  proper  planting  of  trees, 
vines  and  ornamentals.  First,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property;  and  secondly,  the  living  con- 
ditions are  made  more  pleasant  and 
more  healthy.  Add  to  this  list  com- 
fort, satisfaction,  contentment  and  the 
fact  that  trees  and  shrubs  add  to  the 
beauty  of  not  only  the  immediate  home 
but  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
dyspeptic,  the  pessimist  and  the  s'kep- 
tic  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
doing  a  little  landscape  work  in  beau- 
tifying the  home  grounds.  Each  year 
brings  an  increased  interest  in  this 
line  of  work  and  today  we  have  farm 
homes  that  rival  and  in  some  cases 
surpass,  the  highly  ornamental 
grounds  of  the  city  home. 

Much  Result  for  Little  Outlay. 

The  country  lends  itself  naturally 
to  ornamental  plantings,  and  at  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay  of  money  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  that  will  sur- 
prise and  gratify  the  owner  of  the 
place.  The  kind  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery to  be  used  will  depend  largely  on 
soil  and  climatic  conditions;  however, 
that  may  be  easily  determined  by 
carefully  observing  the  character  «nd 
condition  of  plant  life  in  the  ivmerii- 
ate  section,  and  if  such  has  tafero  .>•- 
a  vigorous  growth  with  a  healthv  crm 
well-developed  foliage.  It  T"~ 
well  to  make  a  selection  of  such  tr"* 
and  shrubbery,  and  in  doing  so  -he 
order  should  be  placed  in  the  h: 
of  a  reliable  nursery,  and  such 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  Calif" 
as  native  trees  and  shrubs  should,  jc 
used. 


Grafting  Formosa  and  Other  Plums 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Press,  I  note  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  working  over  some  Formosa  plum 
trees  to  Imperial  prunes.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  not  work  over  Formosa 
as  by  proper  pruning,  or  rather  not 
pruning  except  thinning  out,  we  make 
the  Formosa  bear  so  heavily  as  to 
necessitate  thinning.  This  variety 
bears  on  short  fruit  spurs  on  old 
wood  and  by  not  cutting  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  the  trees 
produce  good  crops  and  this  is  the 
very  highest  quality  plum  and  never 
fails  to  bring  the  best  prices. 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
working  Japanese  plums  to  apricots, 
plums,  prunes,  or  almonds,  and  also 
have  used  them  with  perfect  union 
and  good  growth  with  the  peach. 
We  find  the  Japanese  seedlings  make 
a  much  better  tree  for  the  almond 
than  the  myrobolan  as  the  root  keeps 
pace  with  the  almond.  We  have  used 
seedlings  of  the  Burbank  plum  quite 
extensively  and  mainly  for  almond. 
These  made  fine  large  trees.  While 
we  would  hesitate  to  work  over  as 
good  a  plum  as  the  Formosa,  espe- 


cially when  it  can  be  made  bear,  we 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  working 
it  to  peach,  almond,  prune,  or  plum. 
We  have  some  fine  prune  trees  worked 
on  Chalco- 

If  your  correspondent  from  South- 
ern Oregon  wants  a  few  seed  or  bud 
wood  of  the  Amygdalus  davidiana,  or 
Chinese  wild  peach,  we  can  furnish 
him  at  proper  season. — C.  D.  Tribble, 
Elk  Grove. 


J.  C.  Dunlap  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Association 
says  the  prune  prices  will  not  be  made 
known  until  some  time  in  July.  Last 
year  it  was  16  cents  base  price  for 
30-40's  and  40-50's,  and  is  expected 
this  year  to  be  about  the  same.  The 
size  of  the  crop  in  California  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 


A  heavier  pack  on  cherries  than 
that  of  1919  is  predicted.  Tbe  fruit 
is  the  only  one  which  has  not  made  a 
tremendous  advance  in  prices  asked, 
and  is  generally  larger  and  of  better 
quality  than  last  year. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Nations  Commercial  Peach  Crop  Short 
"It's  an  ill  wind,"  etc.  Reports 
reach  us  that  there  will  be  a  decided 
shortage  in  the  1920  commercial  peach 
shipments  from  many  of  the  important 
peach  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  all 
large  factors  of  the  industry,  were 
practically  wiped  out  by  the  Easter 
freeze.  The  1919  commercial  crop  of 
these  three  States  amounted  to  7,460,- 
000  bushels— little  less  than  half  of 
California's  production — all  of  which 
was  placed  on  the  market  in  a  fresh 
state,  while  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  California  crop  is  either  canned 
or  dried,  so  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of  Cal- 
ifornia's crop  will  be  without  compe- 
tition from  those  States  which,  as  a 
rule,  play  an  important  part.  The 
cold  weather  proved  disastrous  to  the 
peach  crop  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Georgia  will  not  be  the 
competitor  as  usual.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  the  crop  esti- 
mate at  4,782,000  against  5,895,000 
bushels  in  1919. 

Sutter  County  Leads  in  Peach  Output 
In  a  report  just  issued  by  C.  E. 
Sullivan,  Farm  Advisor  of  Sutter 
county,  it  is  learned  that  Sutter 
county  leads  the  State  and  incident- 
ally the  world  in  peach  production. 
Sullivan  estimates  the  value  of  the 
192.0  crop  at  $3,000,000.  He  also  makes 
the  assertion  that  Sutter  county  ex- 
ported a  third  of  the  amount  of 
peaches  that  the  entire  State  of 
Georgia  exported.  This  is  going  some, 
as  Georgia  boasts  of  being  a  world- 
beater  in  the  production  of  peaches. 
With  all  of  her  enormous  acreage  and 
tonnage  she  is  fearfully  handicapped 
in  not  being  able  to  realize  a  profit  on 
her  peaches  only  as  a  shipping  pro* 
duct  in  the  fresh  state,  while  Califor- 
nia dries  and  cans  90  per  cent  of  her 
production  of  peaches,  and  if  forced 
to  by  glutted  markets  and  blocked 
transportation,  she  could  can  and  dry 
the  remaining  10  per  cent,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  early  vari- 
eties. 

Hot  Weather  Damages  Fruit 

The  unprecedented  heat  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week  has  not 
only  rapidly  advanced  the  ripening  of 


m  m 

bleaching 


Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven  and 
bo  recommended  by  the 
University  of  California 
that  if  yon  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  orchards 
6  times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW  or 
BED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Sulphnr, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
MI^bH  Elenr  de  Soufre,  packed 
BfiBa^B  In  double  sacks,  are  the 
l  fluffiest  and  rCKEST 
^H^^K  sulphurs  that  money  can 
HHPSMB  boy;  the  best  for  vfne- 
SBk£ft£Sr  yards;  the  best  for 
purposes,     LEAVING    NO  ASH, 


VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure,  In  double  sacks, 
for  Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphurs. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  It  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution  and  net  you  a  profit 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  In 
spraying  your  orohard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and 
applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  in  grain,  drill  into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This 
has  Increased  various  crops  up  to  500%.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  6  and  7. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tores,  etc. 

And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME-SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  33  degrees  BE.,  etc..  Fun- 
gicides and  Insecticides. 

Carried  In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO-, 
624  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ments. Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOB  SUL- 
PHUR," Prlce-Ust  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the 
surest  remedy  for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 


fruit  but  damaged  it  to  a  great  extent 
by  burning,  which  renders  it  worth- 
less. Plums  and  apricots  suffered 
most,  as  the  fruit  was  cooked  to  the 
pit.  Cherries  and  peaches  were  sun- 
burned, causing  them  to  turn  yellow, 
which  of  course  not  only  injures  the 
appearance  but  the  keeping  quality  as 
well.  Prunes  may  not  show  the 
effects  of  the  heat,  for  a  few  days,  but 
it  will  make  itself  known  when  the 
prunes  begin  to  turn  red  and  drop  off. 
Where  there  was  much  wind,  driving 
the  heat  along,  the  grapes  have  suf- 
fered greatly,  regardless  of  a  heavy 
foliage,  as  the  heat  will  have  the  same 
damaging  effect  on  the  tender  berry 
as  though  it  had  been  directly  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  unmatured  fruit  has 
suffered,  although  the  damaging 
effects  may  not  be  immediately  shown. 
There  will  be  a  tendency  to  checking 
of  growth  of  the  late  varieties,  unless 
stimulated  by  irrigation. 

Importation  of  Sicilian  Lemons. 

The  increased  demand  for  soft 
drinks,  a  result  of  national  prohibi- 
tion, has  greatly  increased  the  im- 
portation of  Sicilian  lemons.  The 
director  of  the  Lemon  Trust  at  Mes- 
sina estimates  the  exportation  of 
lemons  to  the  United  States  during 
the  present  year,  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920,  at  not  less  than  1,000,000 
cases  of  300  lemons  each.  We  are 
well  aware  of  how  this  may  be  done, 
proving  a  menace  to  the  California 
lemon  industry-  To  begin  with,  the 
daily  wage  in  the  orchards  and  pack- 
ing houses  is  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  that  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  work  in  California.  As  to 
freight  rates  — they  vary.  Should 
there  be  a  scarcity  of  steamers  bid- 
ding for  tonnage  at  time  of  shipment 
from  Sicilian  ports  the  rate  may  be 
above  normal,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  would  be  a  perceptible  re- 
duction. At  any  rate  the  freight  is 
far  less  than  for  California  lemons 
shipped  to  any  Atlantic  ports. 

Cherry  Prices  Climb 

The  apple  will  have  to  look  to  its 
laurels  if  it  expects  to  remain  as 
"King,''  as  far  as  price  is  concerned, 
as  the  cherry  has  made  a  new  record 
in  the  sale  of  a  car  shipped  from  Lodi 
by  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  which 
sold  in  Minneapolis  on  June  18  gross- 
ing $8,150,  an  average  of  $8.42  per  16- 
pound  box  or  52%  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  the  peak  of  all  cherry  sales. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  little  twin 
sister  city,  we  are  wondering  what 
would  have  happened  had  this  car 
sold  in  New  York  or  Boston — real 
cherry  markets. 

Apples  from  New  Zealand. 

The  Department  of  Commeice  at 
Washington  reports  that  shipping 
space  has  been  provided  for  30,000 
cases  of  apples  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  seem  a 
little  strange  that  we  should  import 
apples  when  we  export  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boxes  annually  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  Australia, 
China  and  Japan. 

Scarcity  of  Cherry  Pickers. 

With  the  prevailing  unprecedented 
prices  being  paid  for  cherries,  a  hard- 
ship is  being  worked  on  the  producers 
in  the  scarcity  of  pickers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  pickers  are  in  such  de- 
mand in  some  sections  that  the  prices 
being  paid  enable  those  who  do  work 
to  realize  $5  to  $7  per  day. 

Kiddies  Earn  Money  Picking  Fruit. 

The  Yolo  County  apricot  harvest 
has  been  a  picnic  for  those  who  have 
assisted  in  that  work.  In  the  Winters 
district  it  is  reported  that  children  12 
years  of  age  are  making  $4.50  per  day 
picking  and  cutting  apricots.  Adults 
are  earning  $5  per  day. 


Owing  to  the  shortage  of  apricots 
and  the  inability  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Cannery  at  Tulare  to  secure 
sufficient  fruit,  the  opening  of  the 
canning  season  has  been  postponed 
until  the  middle  of  July. 


iJRUIT  GROWER^ 

Tor  tree  planting 
genuine  Cjwf?  is 
most  satisfactory9 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  oi  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases .  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  joo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco.    Branch  Offices: 
Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


BROEDEL 


AUTO  TRAILERS 
ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


I  am  now  building  into  auto  trailers  the  same  wear-resisting 
qualities   that   have   made   the   Broedel   Orchard   Truck  the 
Standard  for  over  25  years. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  BODIES  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
Write  or  Call 


M.  BROEDEL, 


552-558  SO.  FIRST  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 


Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son 
F.  B.  McKevltt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Producers  Fruit  Co. 

Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Yacaville  Fruit  Co. 

Western  Fruit  Co. 

VV.  ».  Wilson  St  Son 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

W.  J.  CHARLESWORTH,  General  Manager.  Sacramento,  California 


Picking  of  second  crop  of  Florin 
strawberries  is  now  under  way.  Ber- 
ries are  of  good  duality,  but  the  crop 
is  much  lighter  than  last  season. 


Dealers 

In 

PAPER 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-49  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 
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Interpretation  of  By-Product  Law 


From  the  inception  of  the  California 
fruit  industry  the  bay  cities  have  been 
the  dumping  ground  for  anything  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  line  having  the 
semblance  of  either.  Such  flagrant 
violations  of  justice  and  common  de- 
cency were  the  primary  cause  for  the 
enactment  of  a  standardization  law. 
However,  from  the  numerous  arrests 
that  have  been  made  since  the  law 
went  into  effect,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  there  would  be  a  cessation 
of  violations,  but  not  so.  Not  until 
the  guilty  parties  are  made  to  suffer 
the  extreme  limit  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment will  they  take  the  matter  se- 
riously.  The  State  Department  of  Ag- 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

several  angles  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion," says  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
held  that  by  making  of  grape  fruits 
"by-products, "  they  could  be  sold  to 
wives  or  to  peddlers  for  resale  if  the 
housewife  would  use  the  fruit  for 
jelly,  jams,  pies,  etc.  This  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  law,  as 
manufacture  in  this  instance  does  not 
mean  the  processing  of  a  small  lot  of 
fruit  by  a  private  individual,  but  the 
preparation  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
into  a  commercial  by-product  by  a 
regular  establishment  devoted  to  such 
purposes. 

"Although  the  product  of  a  home 


riculture  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  j  cannery  might  be  considered  a  by- 
warn  the  producer  and  protect  the   product,  and  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  ex 


dealer  by  giving  a  full  and  clearer  in- 
terpretation of  the  standardization 
law.  We  herewith  submit  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  interested  the  par- 
ticular section  of  the  law  which  has 
been  subject  to  violation. 

Section  4  of  the  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Standardization  Law  pro- 
vides that  fruits  and  vegetables  men- 
tioned in  the  law  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  thereof  if  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-products,  and  fur- 
ther that  any  inspector  may  demand 
any  proof  that  he  deems  necessary 
that  the  product  will  be  used  for  such 
purpose  if  not  up  to  standard. 

Section  5  defines  by-products  as  any 
product  manufactured  from  fresh 
fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  or  their  juices. 
"This  question  has  recently  presented 


tremely  doubtful  if  the  daw  intended 
this  use.  Neither  can  we  sustain  the 
contention  that  a  bakery  or  a  pie-fac- 
tory is  a  by-products  factory  princi- 
pally because  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  for  the  inspector,  unless 
each  case  was  personally  followed  up, 
to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  fruits  or  vegetables  actually  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  by-prod- 
ucts." 

This  statement  has  been  brought 
about  by  shipments  of  fruit  marked 
"by-products,"  that  are  being  received 
on  the  San  Francisco  market,  and 
caused  a  discussion  when  some  of  the 
fruit  was  condemned  by  the  local 
standardization  inspector  and  ordered 
the  fruit  sold  to  a  commercial  by- 
product factory. 


WOMAN'S  MINIMUM  WAGE  ON 
FARMS. 


The  Romance  in  California  Fruit  Growing 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  early  history  of  California  de- 
ciduous fruit  growing  presents  to  the 
student  a  romantic  and  practical 
matter-of-fact  series  of  interesting 
pictures.  Although  a  "tenderfoot,"  so 
to  speak,  we  can  look  back  over  a 
long  trail  of  achievements  in  decidu- 
ous fruit  growing,  and  what  we  failed 
to  witness  in  the  beginning  of  the 
industry  we  have  listened  to  with 
patience  and  pleasure  in  the  tales  told 
by  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Vaca 
Valley.  Nothing  more  thoroughly  and 
painfully  accentuated  their  loneliness 
and  isolated  condition  than  the  ab- 
sence of  fruit  trees  on  the  newly  made 
farms.  Who  will  deny  the  fact  that 
half  the  beauty  and  pleasure  that 
brightens  the  life  and  youth  of  child- 
hood is  not  found  in  the  orchard  of 
the  old  homestead?  The  sight  of  the 
trees  in  blossom,  the  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  ripe  fruit,  are  all 
fraught  with  joyous  delight  and  dear- 
est anticipation. 

As  time  in  its  onward  flight  added 
improvements  and  better  facilities  for 
dealing  with  the  "outside"  world,  and 
by  experimenting,  it  became  known 
that  the  successful  culture  of  fruit 
was  a  possibility.  Preparations  were 
made  and  the  initial  planting  began, 
however,  in  a  limited  way  as  nursery 
stock  consisted  of  few  varieties  and 
limited  in  number.  As  we  in  a  former 
issue  stated,  fruit  culture  is  the  most 
fascinating  and  ennobling  as  well  as 


the  most  profitable  branch  of  horti- 
culture, and  the  increased  esteem  in 
which  the  fruit  product  is  held  is  evi- 
dence of  the  culture  and  character  of 
the  people  who  produce  it.  It  is  hard 
to  overestimate  the  beneficial  influence 
on  health,  morals  and  manners  of  a 
generous  fruit  supply.  The  orna- 
mental grounds,  orchard  and  home- 
stead do  much  in  childhood  to 
strengthen  that  love  of  home  and 
pride  of  family  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  true  American  citizenship  and 
patriotism.  Those  primitive  ranches 
were  neither  set  out  by  specialists  nor 
for  profit.  The  principal  reason  for 
their  existence  was  that  the  family 
enjoyed  good  fruit  and  wanted  the 
trees  so  selected  that  there  would  be 
sequence  in  ripening  and  an  abundant 
supply  throughout  the  year.  Though 
doubtless  many  of  these  ranches  were 
larger  than  necessary  to  supply  even 
the  largest  families  of  those  days,  the 
surplus  was  just  so  much  to  give  away 
I  to  less  fortunate  relatives  and  neigh- 
I  hors.  As  the  country  became  more 
thickly  populated  and  towns  increased 
in  commercial  activities  a  demand  for 
fruit  was  created  and  the  surplus 
from  the  home  orchards  found  a  ready 
market  at  fabulous  prices.  This  was 
an  incentive  for  increased  acreage  and 
production  which  immediately  follow- 
ed, and  today  we  witness  the  growth 
of  an  industry  unsurpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  horticulture. 


The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  the  State  of  California,  pursuant  to 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  it  by  the  Statutes  of  California,  at  a 
recent  meeting  determined  that  the 
least  wage  adequate  to  supply  to 
women  employed  in  industry  the  nec- 
essary cost  of  proper  living  is  $16.00  a 
week.  Action  was  also  taken  in  the 
matter  of  piece  wouk,  such  as  cutting 
and  pitting  of  fruit  for  drying.  No 
fruit  is  to  be  cut  on  a  basis  less  than 
the  following  minimum  rate:  Free 
peaches,  per  100  pounds,  22  cents; 
pears,  per  100  pounds,  62  cents;  apri- 
cots, for  fruit  running  less  than  12  to 
a  pound,  per  100  pounds,  40  cents; 
apricots,  for  fruit  running  more  than 
12  to  a  pound,  per  100  pounds,  50 
cents.  In  the  matter  of  day  work 
rates,  the  minimum  time  rates  for 
adult  women  were  adopted  as  follows: 
For  employment  in  any  agricultural 
field  occupation  other  than  the  cut- 
ting and  pitting  of  fruit  for  drying,  at 
a  rate  of  wages  less  than  33%  cents 
an  hour,  or  $16.00  a  week.  Hours  of 
labor  and  overtime  provision  for  emer- 
gency work  were  adopted  as  follows: 
A  maximum  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day, 
or  48  hours  in  any  one  week;  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  which  will  be 
all  work  performed  by  any  woman  in 
excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
in  excess  of  6  days  in  any  one  week. 
All  work  performed  by  any  woman  in 
excess  of  8  hours  and  up  to  12  hours 
in  any  one  day  shall  be  paid  for  at  a 
rate  of  wages  not  less  tkan  one  and 
one-quarter  the  time  or  piece  rate 
herein  provided,  and  all  work  per- 
formed by  any  woman  in  excess  of  12 
hours  in  any  24  hours  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a  rate  of  wages  not  less  than 
double  the  time  or  piece  rates  herein 
provided.  A  day  of  rest  clause  was 
also  adopted,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  woman  employed  in  any 
agricultural  field  occupation  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven; 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  shall 
apply  to  any  case  of  emergency  as 
heretofore  specified. 

Nothing  in  this  order  prevents  em- 
ployers from  paying  more  than  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  commission  as  the 
minimum  or  lowest  rates.  This  order 
I  applies  to  all  women  in  any  agricul- 
I  tural  field  occupation. 


slow  to  increase  their  acreage,  but 
now  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  along  those 
lines,  a  rapid  increase  in  acreage  may 

be  expected. 


On  and  after  July  1  the  American 
Express  Company  will  adopt  a  new 
system  of  issuing  receipts  for  ship- 
ments of  merchandise.  When  the 
charges  are  to  be  paid  at  destination 
the  receipts  will  be  issued  in  duplicate. 
If  the  charges  are  prepaid  by  the 
shipper  a  receipt  will  be  issued  in 
triplicate.  The  duplicate  in  the  case 
of  collect  shipments,  and  the  tripli- 
cate covering  prepaid  shipments  will 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  agent  at  the  re- 
ceiving office.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  new  system  is  to  preserve  a  more 
complete  record  of  the  movement  of 
express  packages. 


The  fruit  growers  of  Placer  county, 
at  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Placer  County  Farm 
Bureau,  adopted  the  following  scale 
of  wages  for  fruit  labor:  Picking— all 
fruits — fifty  cents  per  hour;  packing 
peaches,  3%  cents  per  box;  packing 
plums,  7  cents  per  crate;  packing 
pears,  7  cents  per  box;  packing 
grapes,  6  cents  per  crate. 


The  majority  of  cling-peach  growers 
in  Yuba  county  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  joining  the  Nurserymen's 
Bud  Selection  Association.  The  plan 
is  to  standardize  all  the  cling-peach 
stock  in  the  county  by  a  process  of  se- 
lective budding  to  standard  varieties. 


NAPA    COUNTY  A 
CENTER. 


CHERRY 


Grape  Growers  Exchange  a  Fixture 


Co-operation  continues  to  capture 
the  remaining  outstanding  horticul- 
tural industries  of  the  State.  The 
last  to  bow  to  its  undisputed  declara- 
tions of  justice  and  achievements  is 
the  recently  much  disturbed  industry 
— the  grape.  The  California  Grape 
Growers'  Exchange  is  now  a  fixture, 
and  the  350  grape  growers,  owning 
and  controlling  20,000  tons  of  grapes, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  initial 
showing. 

The  grape  growers  of  California 
went  to  the  "mat,"  but  like  all  true 
sports,  they  refused  to  take  the 
"count."  Phoenix-like,  they  have 
risen  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  and 
will  yet  live,  despite  legislation.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  E.  M.  Sheehan, 
president  and  manager;  C.  E.  Hum- 


bert and  Frank  T.  Swett,  vice-presi- 
dents; H.  F.  St  oil,  secretary;  Geo.  M. 
Bowles,  treasurer,  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  Sonoma,  Napa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Clara,  Mendocino  and  Contra  Costa 
counties  will  still  flourish.  Their 
products  may  not  sparkle  as  in  days 
of  yore — even  "Noah  awoke  from  his 
wine"- — but  ways  and  means  will  be 
devised  by  which  the  California  Grape 
Growers  will  yet  live  and  do  well,  un- 
der the  declarations  they  have  chosen 
to  follow — "the  promotion,  fostering 
and  encouraging  the  business  of  grow- 
ing of  grapes,  and  aiding  in  the  mar- 
keting, processing,  warehousing,  stor- 
age and  distribution  thereof,  and  to 
do  all  things  pertinent  and  incidental 
thereto" — a  manly,  straightforward 
business  submission  to  the  inevitable, 
which  is  sure  to  win. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Not  until  within  comparatively  re- 
cent years  has  Napa  County  ranked 
as  a  cherry  producer.  Shipments  to 
Eastern  markets  were  so  meager  that 
it  was  necessary  to  local  the  daily 
shipments  by  express  or  freight  to 
Cordelia,  Suisun,  Vacaville,  or  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  fruit  was  placed  in 
refrigerator  cars  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment. From  the  latest  reports  Napa 
may  no  longer  be  considered  jn  the 
kindergarten  class  at  the  cherry 
school.  She  is  now  a  full  fledged, 
bona  fide  car-lot  cherry  shipper,  and 
the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  did  the 
trick  by  shippng  the  first  straght  car 
of  cherries  on  June  13  ever  shipped 
from  Napa.  It  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  the  writer  to  know  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  as  for  years  we 
roamed  the  hills  of  Napa  County  in 
search  of  the  tempting  viand  for  East- 
ern shipment.  The  soil  and  climatic 
condition  of  Napa  County  are  ideal  for 
cherry  culture  and  production.  Even 
though  far  down  the  list  as  a  tonnage 
producer,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infant 
industry  in  Napa  County.  There  were 
bearing  cherry  orchards  in  Napa 
County  when  some  of  the  now  banner 
producing  cherry  orchards  in  other 
districts  were  grain  fields  and  poison 
oak  jungles.  The  celebrated  W.  D- 
Butler  orchard,  now  the  property  of 
W.  M.  Griffiths  of  Napa,  has  a  bearing 
record  of  40  years  and  is  still  in  a 
splendid  state  of  preservation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
orchards  in  the  district  of  long  bear- 
ing. On  account  of  poor  transporta- 
tion facilities,  delays  and  rough 
handling  in  transit  to  assembly  points 
the  orchardists  of  Napa  County  were 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS 
SOME  AUTO  TRADE 

10.000  men.  skilled  in  auto  or  enrineerinr 
lines,  could  find  quick  employment  rirht  now 
in  California  alone,  at  top  wares,  with  a 
chance  to  ret  into  business  for  yourself. 

Why  not  leam  some  one  of  these  trades — 
ret  ready — ret  ahead?  YOU  CAN  DO  what 
thousands  of  other  ambitious  men  have  done 

 ro  to  day  school,  or  USE  YOUR  SPARE 

TIME  and  ro  to  NIGHT  SCHOOL.  Visit  these 
bir  shops  any  day  or  nlrht  next  week,  see  for 
yourself  the  hundreds  of  men  TRAINrNG  rirht 
now  for  SUCCESS. 

LOOK  OVER  THE  LIST— DECIDE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  BE.  If  you  can't  visit  these 
shops  then  CHECK  THE  AD  and  mail  it  today 
for  full  information.  It  will  come  rirht  ha/k 
to  you. 


Battery  Expert 
Irnition  Expert 
Vnlcanizer 
.Machinist 
Draftsman 
.Gas  Enrines 
Truck  Driver 


.  Auto  Mechanic 
Lathe  Hand 

.  Oxy- Welder 

.Blec.  Enrr 

.Mech.  Enrr. 

.Auto  Drivinr 
Estimatinr 


Name  . 
Address 


Heald's  Eng.  and  Auto  School 
1220  Post  St.,  S.  F. 

 the  largest  and  best  equipped  trade  ■daool 

on  the  Pacific  Coast;  over  2.000  men  trained 
annually.    W.  L.  Butler.  Gen.  Mntrr. 


IF  all  commercial  and 
industrial  Engines  were 
burning 

Kerosene 


There  would  be 
No  Gasoline 
Shortage 


THE  ENSIGN 

FUEL 
CONVERTER 

DOES  IT  SIT*  1  SSI  I  I  I  V 

ENSIGN  CARBURETOR 

1B3«  S.  Los  Anreles  St. 
817  E.  17th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Farm  Owners'  and  Operators  Meet 

(Written  (or  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  the  Federation  of  American  Farmers.) 


The  State  organization  of  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  Association, 
hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Farmers,  was  per- 
fected at  a  meeting  held  in  the  di- 
rectors' room  in  the  F.  &  M.  bank 
building,  Stockton,  at  1  p.  m..  on 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1920.  Represent- 
atives of  all  the  county  units  of  the 
organization  were  present,  armed 
with  proper  credentials  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  draft  of  the  State  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  by  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  their  respective  units. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  J.  J.  McDonald  of  Santa 
Clara  as  chairman  pro  tem,  and  J.  E. 
Riddell  of  San  Joaquin  as  temporary 
secretary.  On  taking  the  chair  Mr. 
McDonald  made  a  brief  address,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  membership  in  the  organization  and 
the  many  applications  from  new 
counties  for  information  and  affilia- 
tion, made  a  State  organization  im- 
perative at  this  time.  He  explained 
that  educational  and  organization 
work,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  done 
by  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ties, and  said  that  the  many  applica- 
tions could  be  more  readily  acted  upon 
if  all  the  organized  units  helped  in  the 
work. 

Change  of  Name. 

The  State  constitution  and  by-laws 
then  came  up  for  adoption,  on  motion 
of  Sacramento  county,  second  by  San 
Joaquin.  Before  the  question  was  put," 
however,  the  matter  of  a  change  of 
name  for  the  organization  came  up  for 
settlement.  This  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  all  the  county  units  and  the 
representatives  present  were  unani- 
mous in  the  choice  of  the  name,  "Fed- 
eration of  American  Farmers,"  tor  tbe 
organization.  A  motion  to  change  the 
name  of  the  organization  was  there- 
fore made  by  Stanislaus  and  seconded 
by  Calaveras  and  San  Joaquin,  and 
carried  unanimously.  With  this  change 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  as  read. 

The  election  of  permanent  officers 
was  next  in  order.  J.  J.  McDonald 
was  chosen  for  permanent  State  chair- 
man; H.  Hewitt  of  Sacramento  for 
permanent  vice-chairman,  and  W.  Van 
Dennis  of  Calaveras  as  State  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Japanese  question  came  up  for 
settlement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
farmers  of  the  organization  on  the 
vexed  matter.  After  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  question,  resolutions 
defining  the  position  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  antagonistic  to  land  owner- 
ship or  control  by  Orientals  or  citi- 
zenship for  the  American-born  chil- 
dren were  adopted.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follows: 

Resolutions. 

Whereas,  Large  tracts  of  the  fairest 
and  richest  lands  of  California  are 
being  acquired  by  Japanese,  by  means 
which  are  evasions  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  whereas,  the  Japanese  are 
an  unassimilable  race,  whose  ideals, 
customs  and  methods  of  living  are 
alien  and  repugnant  to  those  of  Amer- 
icans, thus  placing  our  people  at  a 
disadvantage  in  many  ways;  and, 
whereas,  many  of  these  aliens  are 
here  in  violation  of  sacred  treaties  and 
by  evasion  of  international  agree- 
ments; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  (1)  By  the  State  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Farmers  (formerly  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  Association), 
in  regular  session  assembled,  that  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  lands  in  the  State 
of  California  by  Japanese  or  other 
Oriental  people.  (2)  That  we  call 
upon  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  enforce  with  rigor  all  re- 
strictive laws  against  Japanese  immi- 
gration from  any  and  all  sources.  (3) 
That  we  advocate  the  enactment  of 
laws  or  constitutional  provisions  by 
which  the  children  of  Japanese  and 
other  Oriental  peoples  to  whom  Amer- 
ican citizenship  is  denied  by  law,  shall 
take  the  status  of  their  fathers  and  be 


forever  debarred  from  becoming 
American  citizens. 

j.  j.  Mcdonald, 

State  Chairman. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  June  16,  1920. 

Chairman  Defines  Attitude. 

Before  adjournment.  Chairman  Mc- 
Donald pointed  out  that  this  Federa- 
tion is  a  great  protective  organization 
for  farmers  and  the  farming  industry; 
that  it  is  self-sustaining  and  self-gov- 
erning; that  it  has  no  favors  to  sue 
for,  no  enemies  to  fear,  no  boycott  to 
dread.  He  asked  the  members  of  the 
State  body  to  impress  upon  their  units 
these  things.  He  closed  with  the 
words:  "We  are  all  farmers,  trying  to 
help  farmers  and  to  get  the  best  out 
of  our  organization  for  the  protection 
of  our  political,  financial  and  indus- 
trial rights  as  American  citizens.  To 
accomplish  these  aims  and  objects  we 
have  only  to  stay  unswervingly  by  the 
safety  provisions  of  our  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  follow  the  organiza- 
tion motto :  'Defense — not  defiance.'  '•' 

j.  j.  Mcdonald. 

[Just  what  each  county  unit  is  do- 
ing will  be  printed  monthly  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  and  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  organization  in  all  counties. 
Then  everyone  will  know  what  all  the 
others  are  working  on  and  can  give 
their  projects  a  boost  if  desirable.  One 
county  may  work  out  a  proposition 
that  suggests  something  bigger  in  an- 
other county,  and  so  the  work  will 
grow  in  the  mutual  confidence  gener- 


ated by  every  member  knowing  all 
that  the  organization  is  doing. — Ed.] 


WIDESPREAD  GTPSUM 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Gypsum-test  plats  are  being  watched 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union 
this  year  under  supervision  of  the 


Gypsum  Industries  Association,  which 
has  also  established  fellowships  at 
several  Univerities  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  fertilizing  value  of 
gypsum  and  its  known  ability  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  manure  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  a  ost  valuable 
available  fertilizer.  The  experiments 
will  cover  a  period  of  years. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR 

Highest  Quality,  Maximum  Capacity,  Lowest  Price. 

Forty  of  our  evaporators  are  now  under  construction, 
in  addition  to  those  erected  last  year. 

Many  more  have  been  sold  and  will  be  built  in  time 
to  take  care  of  this  year's  crops, 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ASSET. 


Write  for  fall  information,  stating  crop  and  tonnage. 
Call  at  oar  office  and  inspect  complete  scale  model. 


PACIFIC  WANN  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

426  First  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


U.  S.  Army  Paulins 

Wagon  and  Truck  Covers 

Brand  nev> — full  size  11j&xl4&.    Far  A  WJ 

less  than  they  can  br  manufactured  fmr  I  £L  M 

today.    An  opportunity  extraordinary. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  an  opportunity  such  as  this  has  not  been 
available  since  the  Civil  War.    It  may  not  came  again  in  oar  lifetime. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  awarded  us  a  very  large  quantity  of  these 
covers  at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  pass  them  on  to  you  for  less  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  for  today. 

They  are  of  standard  U.  S.  Army  Khaki  color,  heavy  weight  duck,  dou- 
ble weave, 'double  fill — the  kind  of  material  that  will  withstand  damp, 
moist  climates.  It  will  wear  for  years.  Similar  material  left  over  from 
the  Civil  War  has  given  more  than  50  years  of  service.  Its  khald  color 
protects  it  from  mildew. 

Each  cover  is  completely  equipped  according  to  U.  S.  Army  specifications, 
with  the  necessary  ropes  both  at  the  ends  and  sides. 


These  covers  make  excellent  auto  coverings.  Are  ideal  for  an  impromptu 
auto  tent — great  for  campers — for  farmers  for  hay,  grain  or  machinery 
protection — as  merchandise  coven  for  truck  and  other  commercial  hauling 
concerns  and  for  cement  and  other  contractors.  Two  of  them  fastened  to- 
gether will  make  a  Paulin  that  would  cost  you  at  least  $55.00  today. 

Dealers  can  also  Afford  to  Take  Advantage  bf 
This  Opportunity  for  the  Price  is  Lower  than 
the  Dealer  Can  Buy  Them  for  at  Wholesale 

But  while  they  last  the  public  can  buy  them  singly  or  in  quantises  at  the 
same  price  as  the  dealer — $14.75  delivered  to  your  town.  AH  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order.  The  number  of  covers 
is  limited  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  return  all  orders  and  moneys  received 
after  the  lot  has  been  disposed  of.    First  come,  first  served. 

Money  refunded  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

United  States  Sales  Company 

120  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Depository — Citizens  National  Bank — Los  Angeles 
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Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Service 


Cowpeas  in  Corn  for  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  We  planned  to  plant 
cowpeas  with  our  corn  for  silage;  but 
have  been  told  that  the  peas  would 
not  be  matured  at  the  time  of  cutting 
the  corn;  and  if  not  matured,  the 
peas  would  make  an  injurious  silage. 
Is  this  true?— O.  M.  T.,  Bakersfteld. 

Cowpeas  in  which  the  seeds  are  not 
fairly  well  matured  are  likely  to  make 
unpalatable  silage,  partly  due  to  their 
excess  water  content.  Their  season  of 
growth  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  corn  for  silage,  but  some 
growers  have  observed  that  peas  rob 
corn  of  moisture  unless  there  is  plenty 
for  both.  If  you  plant  both  at  the 
same  time,  the  cowpeas  may  overcome 
the  corn.  If  you  plant  them  as  is 
usually  done  during  corn  cultivation, 
they  may  not  be  mature  enough  for 
good  silage  when  the  corn  is  ready/ 
This  is  not  serious;  as  you  could  then 
allow  silage  cutting  to  wait  until  the 
corn  needs  some  of  the  excess  mois- 
ture in  the  cowpeas  and  the  latter 
need  drier  corn  to  absorb  the  excess. 
Balanced  this  way.  we  believe  you 
will  produce  a  highly  valuable  feed 
and  great  tonnage  per  acre  if  you  have 
the  moisture.  . 


Pinkish  Excelsior  in  Alfalfa. 

What  is  the  enclosed  stuff  which  I 
found  growing  in  alfalfa,  and  is  there 
any  way  to  destroy  it?— P.  V.  L.,  Mer- 
ced countv. 


It  looks  like  fine  excelsior  of  a  pink- 
ish straw  color.  At  certain  parts 
there  are  clusters  of  very  small  pear- 
shaped  green  flowers  with  white  saw- 
tooth edges.  It  is  dodder,  which  we 
have  been  preaching  about  with  re- 
gard to  alfalfa  seed,  in  which  its  seed 
are  frequently  found.  To  prevent  its 
spreading,  cut  close  to  the  ground 
each  spot  where  it  is  found,  and  if  it 
has  already  gone  to  seed,  burn  the 
hay  and  all  as  it  lies  on  the  ground. 
If  you  rake  it  up  you  will  scatter 
seed.  If  it  has  not  seeded  noticeably, 
rake  each  spot  toward  the  center  and 
burn  it.  We  have  been  told  that  sep- 
I  arate  cutting  close  to  the  ground  will 
eradicate  dodder,  but  burning  is  like- 
ly to  prove  more  certain. 


Marfont  Barley  for  Pry  Fallow. 

Do  you  consider  the  sowing  of 
Mariout  barley  a  better  risk  than  reg- 
ular coast  barley  under  following  con- 
ditions: I  dry-plowed  300  acres  late 
in  May.  There  was  no  moisture,  but 
land  crumbled  well.  Another  100 
acres  of  the  same  piece  was  not 
plowed.  Should  I  dry-plow  the  100 
acres  in  September,  or  wait  until 
after  the  rains.  Will  Mariout  thrive 
as  well  in  a  wet  as  in  a  dry  season? — 
P.  E.  S.,  Yolo  county. 

For  dry  conditions,  Mariout  is  prov- 
ing far  superior  to  common  barley, 
and  we  are  assured  by  many  growers 
that  we  are  safe  in  recommending  this 


variety.  But  it  is  not  so  good  as  com- 
mon barley  on  soggy  ground  condi- 
tions. Dry-plowing  requires  more 
power  and  is  not  economical  if  you 
are  sure  you  can  prepare  the  land 
well  soon  after  early  rains. 


Field  Mice  Fat  Strawberries. 

What  poison  will  get  field  mice, 
which  are  eating  the  strawberries? — 
N.  C.  T.,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  State  Rodent  Control  Division 
recommends  strychnine  sulphate  in- 
serted into  bits  of  raw  meat  or  toasted 
sausage  or  oatmeal  moistened  with 
strychnine  syrup  made  as  follows: 
Dissolve  ~%  oz.  strychnine  sulphate  in 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  add  a 
half-pint  of  syrup,  stir  in  all  the  oat- 
meal that  the  mixture  will  moisten. 
Place  it  convenient  for  the  mice.  An- 
other poison  is  barium  carbonate 
mixed  with  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
oatmeal  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  meal 
or  flour  and  the  whole  moistened  with 
water  into  stiff  dough.  Poisoned  ber- 
ries would  be  dangerous  bait. 


Globe  Artichoke  Planting. 

Are  salad  artichokes  perennials. 
At  what  time  of  year  should  they  be 
planted  and  how? — J.  N.  H.,  Tehama 
county. 

Salad  (globe)  artichokes  are  per- 
ennials with  six  to  ten  years  of  bear- 
ing life.  Referring  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  March  27,  we  see  that 
artichokes  are  best  planted  in  winter 
or  spring  because  they  thrive  best  in 
moist  soil  and  cool  foggy  climate. 
Offshoots  from  old  plants  are  cut 
loose  with  knife  or  spade,  the  leaves 
trimmed  back,  and  the  offshoots  trans- 
planted with  plenty  of  water.  Go- 
phers like  the  roots,  so  the  first  con- 
sideration in  planting  is  protection 
against  these  pests. 


Tell  Us  How  to  Kill  Bermuda. 

Your  series  of  articles  on  Johnson 
grass  was  valuable.  Tell  us  how  to 
get  rid  of  Bermuda  grass — Subscriber, 
Marin  county. 

Bermuda  grass  cannot  endure 
shade.  In  small  patches,  cover  it 
with  building  paper  and  keep  mois- 
ture from  it.  In  fields,  most  of  it  may 
be  killed  by  keeping  moisture  away 
from  it  all  summer."  Very  shallow 
plowing  early  in  the  season  would 
help.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  a  good  crop  of  grain 


Sorghum  Syrup 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  your  re- 
quest for  information  regarding  the 
sorghuni  syrup  industry  in  Stanislaus 
county,  we  are  pleased  to  give  you  the 
facts. 

Having  climate  and  soil  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  sorghum,  to- 
gether with  the  longing  for  some  of 
of  the  old-fashioned  sorghum  syrup 
that  we  recalled  from  the  days  before 
California  became  our  home,  several 
of  the  ranchers  about  Hughson 
planted  cane,  interested  their  neigh- 
bors in  its  production,  and  subse- 
quently erected  a  mill  to  crush  the 
cane  and  render  its  juices.  Several 
thousand  gallons  of  syrup  were  made 
in  our  first  season,  the  summer  of 
last  year. 

Being  the  first  season,  much  of  the 
activities  were  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
periment, although  all  members  of  the 
company  participating  in  the  work 
had  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  making  of  sorghum  syrup.  We 
planted  both  Silver  Tip  and  Orange 
Top  varieties  of  seed,  as  well  as  some 
acreage  in  Honey  Sorghum.  All  of 
these  types  are  procurable  at  any 
large  seed  house. 

Machinery  for  the  crushing  of  cane 
and  evaporation  of  the  juice  is  not 
procurable  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
can  be  purchased  only  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  price  of  the  proper 
equipment  is  exceedingly  high  in  com- 
parison with  normal  costs  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  proper  installation  is 
therefore  expensive.  Markets  are  en- 
tirely of  a  pioneer  nature  and  must  be 
worked  up  as  a  commercial  venture 
apart  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
syrup  itself. 

We  pack  our  product  in  the  stand- 
ard commercial  syrup  containers  of 


grown  in  winter  on  Bermuda  land, 

following  the  harvest  by  a  crop  of 
cowpeas  or  velvet  beans,  will  keep  the 
grass  shaded  unto  death. 


Measuring  Water  Through  Box. 

What  is  the  rule  applied  to  give  the 
second-feet  of  water  passing  through 
a  measuring  box  33  inches  wide  with 
a  gate  in  the  center  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  give  the  required  head? — 
W.  D.  B.,  Glenn  county. 
'  If  the  water  behind  the  gate  is  kept 
at  a  depth  of  four  inches  above  the 
center  of  the  opening,  you  will  get  as 
many  miner's  inches  as  there  are 
square  inches  of  opening,  provided 
the  water  falls  away  freely  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  opening.  Fifty 
miner's  inches  equal  a  cubic  foot  per 
second.  Less  depth  of  water  behind 
the  opening  will  result  in  smaller 
flow. 


Hastening  Onion  Harvest 

Onion  sets  planted  in  February  are 
good  sized  now  in  June,  but  still 
green.  Should  I  break  the  tops  dow  n 
to  make  them  ripen?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  cure  them  after  I  pull 
them? — J.  H.,  Monterey  county. 

Breaking  the  tops  down  will  hasten 
the  ripening,  but  the  onions  will  not 
keep  so  well.  After  wilting,  pull  and 
place  about  six  rows  in  a  winrow  with 
bulbs  protected  by  tops  from  sunburn. 
It  may  take  a  week  in  the  winrow  to 
cure  them  properly?  Then  top  and 
sack  them  and  sell  early  onions  rather 
promptly. 


Poisoning  Popcorn  Worms. 

What  will  keep  popcorn  from  get- 
ting wormy? — G.  S.  K.,  Stanislaus 
county. 

Mix  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  with 
an  equal  amount  of  other  fine,  dry 
dust  and  shake  some  of  it  on  the  silks 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  will  not 
endanger  consumers  unless  you  pile  it 
on.  Use  a  big  pepper-box  for  a 
shaker. 


Ground  Charcoal  Prices. 

Where  can  I  purchase/ ground  char- 
coal?— M.  V.  W.,  Sonoma  county. 

We  have  referred  the  subscriber's 
name  to  a  San  Francisco  charcoal 
manufacturer.  He  advises  that  the 
price  is  $65  to  $90  per  ton,  according 
to  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground. 


Made  Last  Year 


2%,  5  and  10  pounds  each.  We  are 
experimenting  with  paraffin  and  with 
glass  containers,  but  rely  on  tins  as 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  a  mill  superintendent  of  many 
years'  experience  in  syrup  making, 
and  as  on  this  fact  alone  depends  the 
grade,  color,  and  smoothness  of  the 
product  we  owe  a  large  portion  of  our 
success  to  his  ability  to  produce  a  su- 
perior syrup.  Much  of  the  sorghum 
syrup  made  in  the  East  and  elsewhere 
is  of  an  inferior  grada  and  poor 
flavors,  owing  to  improper  cooking, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  product  that 
we  manufacture  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  having  a  man  of  experience 
that  has  made  syrup  for  years  and 
made,  it  Tight.  "Taste  tells,"  and 
taste  comes  from  knowing  how. 

I  may  add  that  we  use  no  chemical 
preservatives  nor  bleaches  of  any 
kind,  nor  does  our  product  become 
sour  or  strong  upon  exposure  to  the 
air,  no  matter  for  what  length  of 
time. — The  Hughson  Sorghum  Syrup 
Co. 

Black  alkali  has  played  havoc  with 
the  celery  seed  beds  in  the  Walnut 
Grove  and  Antioch  districts.  Includ- 
ing Watsonville,  there  is  an  expected 
total  acreage  in  these  three  districts 
of  4,400  acres,  as  compared  with 
4,000  during  the  season  which  re- 
cently closed.  This  may  be  reduced, 
as  some  of  the  seed  beds  have  been 
completely  wiped  out. 


In  western  Colorado  sunflowers 
have  been  planted  for  silage  as  late 
as  July  1st  and  made  a  satisfactory 
crop.  They  were  planted  in(  the  place 
of  corn  that  had  frozen  down. 


£UILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

Whip -Poor -Will  Cow  Peas 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO: 


They  make  the  best  summer  cover- 
crop. 

Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other 
crops. 

Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  mois- 
ture has  been  conserved. 

Build  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitro- 
gen bacteria  and  humus  than  any 
other  covercrop. 


Afford  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43% 
more  than  Alfalfa. 

Will  improve  your  silage. 

There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre. 

Our  seed  germinated  96%. 


PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COW  PEAS 
Buy  Your  Seed  from 

AGGELER   &   MUSSER   SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  or 
767  So.  Central  Ave.    (There  is  no  parking  limit  here) 

Our  Seeds  are  handled  by  your  local  dealer 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  I 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  G0-A  for  the  asking. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 
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Big  and  Little 

Big  are  its  power  and  the  tasks 
it  ia  able  to  perform.  Little  is  its 
cost  of  operation  and  upkeep. 
Big  are  the  profits  it  makes  for 
its  owners.  Little  are  the  care  and 
attention  it  requires.  The  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  is  the  inevitable 
choice  of  men  who  know  tract- 
ors best. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. ,  Peoria,  III. , 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal. ,  Spokane,  Wash., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Reg.  US  Pot  OS 


ARNOTI  St  rn  hayprhi  headquarters 


--THE  AUTO-FEDAN- 

SIEM15  QUE  LESS  MA/1- 


Three  Stroke  -  Great  Capacity  —Self  Feed- 
Ho  danger  -  Smoothes  t  Ba  les  -  Easily  Moved- 
and  Set  -Extra  power  -Simple-Diurable-— 
Guaranteed  Sold  on  easy  psymenb  <••""*  ""-""H 

-THEAUTOFEDAN- 

-Means  one  less  Man 
Jlost  economic*?}  of 
Power  Presses  - 
Simple  -Durable* . 

Conditions.  -  Guaranteed 
»  Sold  on  £asy  payments  - 

ARNOTT  St  COMPANY 

112  SO  LOS  AH6ELC6  ST.,  LQ3  AHSELEy- 


Big  Money  Boring  Well 


One 
Man 
One 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  ye«rs,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LI!"  «"  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  712       Clarinda,  Iowa 


Wagner's 
GIANT 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW — July  is  one  of  the  best  months 
to  plant.  Growers  who  planted  last  July  and 
August  have  already  harvested  over  15  tons 
per  acre,  netting  $1000  eleven  months  from 
planting.  For  further  information,  write  i. 
R.  Wagner.  Rhubarb  Specialist,  1550  East 
Villa  .St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BALD  OR  MP  AVI  BARLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  sending  you 
under  separate  cover  what  we  under- 
stand is  a  new  variety  of  barley.  The 
grower  states  that  he  procured  this 
seed  from  a  Portland  seed  firm,  but 
does  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
variety.  Can  you  identify  if  ?—  B.  S.  C, 
Modesto. 

(Answered  by  Trof.  G.  W.  Hendry,  University 
Farm.) 

The  barley  is  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  six-row,  hooded,  hulless,  white 
.type,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Ne- 
paul  or  bald  barley.  It  came  to  this 
country  originally  from  the  Himalaya 
region,  and  is  very  similar  to  numer- 
ous other  varieties  introduced  from 
that  region.  It  has  been  grown  ex- 
perimentally at  the  University  Farm 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
cultivated  throughout  California  to  a 
limited  extent  for  a  long  time.  This 
season  I  have  observed  several  fields 
of  it  near  Chico.  It  does  not  yield 
so  heavily  as  common  barley,  but  the 
grains  being  hulless  weighs  more  to 
the  sack.  Our  experiments  show  that 
it  has  yielded  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  common  barley  in  this  locality. 

The  plant  is  short,  the  straw  is  stiff, 
and  leaves  are  harsh  and  not  numer- 
ous, and  the  plant  ripens  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  common  barley.  On 
account  of  these  characteristics  it  is 
not  desirable  as  a  cereal  hay  plant. 
Some  peonle  hav  thought  that  it 
might  make  desirable  hay  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  heads  do  not  carry 
beards,  but  in  our  experience  in  feed- 
ing it  at  the  University  Farm,  we  have 
found  that  the  coarseness  of  the  straw 
makes  it  rather  unpalatable  and  there 
is  considerable  waste  in  feeding. 

Last  season  at  Davis.  Nepaul  barley 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  4.3  tons  of  cured 
hay  per  acre,  as  compared  with  4.6 
tons  for  Chevalier  barley,  and  4.5  tons 
for  common  barley.  When  fed  to 
dairy  cattle,  considerably  better  gains 
in  body  weight  were  made  on  common 
barley  hay  Jhan  upon  Nepaul  barley 
hay.  In  chemical  composition,  Ne- 
paul hay  was  found  to  be  lower  in 
protein  than  common  barley  hay,  but 
higher  in  fat  and  carbohydrates. 


WHY  PEOPLE  MOVE  TO  TOWN. 


To  the  Editor:  One  reason  people 
move  to  town  is  that  the  land-owner, 
who  has  more  than  he  can  'tend,  used 
to  rent  it  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
the  crop,  hut  the  last  few  years  he 
has  been  renting  for  cash,  $25  to  $50 
per  acre,  so  the  renter  loses.  After 
two  or  three  years  he  goes  broke  pay- 
ing cash  rent.  So  he  moves  to  town, 
gets  better  wages,  pays  his  rent, 
keeps  out  of  debt,  takes  his  family  to 
the  movies,  and  gets  along  better. 
That  takes  up  houses  in  town  and 
makes  more  work  for  the  ones  who 
stay  on  the  farms.  The  share  renter 
would  always  work  a  few  days 
around  the  neighborhood.  But  now  he 
has  gone  to  town.  That's  what  makes 
your  labor  shortage.  The  poor  man 
did  the  work,  but  when  the  land- 
owner rented  for  cash  and  the  mer- 
chant wouldn't  sell  on  credit,  the  poor 
man  didn't  have  any  chance.  If 
farmers  don't  give  renters  a  better 
show,  they  will  get  worsted;  as  the 
fellow  that  works  in  town  will  go  into 
the  labor  union  and  demand  high 
wages.  If  you  don't  pay  them  they 
make  strikes  and  raise  trouble  every- 
where. I  don't  see  why  the  farmers 
don't  try  to  rent  their  land  out  for 
part  of  the  crop  and  get  men  out  to 
farming.  Give  them  a  show  to  live 
and  treat  them  white,  and  all  farmers 
come  together  in  love  towards  one 
another — the  big  ones  help  the  little 
ones.  All  organize  and  make  their  own 
rules  and  beware  of  some  smart 
Aleck  who  comes  in  to  teach  them 
what  to  do  and  cause  trouble. — J.  T- 
Anderson.  Turlock. 


A  great  work  was  recently  done  in 
Los  Angeles  county  when  Prof.  J.  W. 
Nelson  conducted  a  series  of  fourteen 
meetings,  under  Farm  Bureau  aus- 
pices, to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
intelligent  testing  of  soil  moisture. 
About  fifty  soil  augers  have  been  pur- 
chased by  members  who  intend  to 
know  more  about  their  subsoil  condi- 
tions than  they  ever  knew  before. 


30  "Lally  Light"  Outfits 

at  a  Saving  of  $290.53 


— An  exceptional  opportunity!  We  have  discontinued 
handling  the  celebrated  Lally  Lighting  Outfits,  as  other 
interests  demand  our  floor  space  and  undivided  attention. 

—Lally  Lighting  Outfits  are  listed  today  at  $615.00  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco.  We  have  30  complete  outfits  on  hand, 
which  without  regard  to  cost,  or  today's  selling  price,  we 
will  sell  for  $325.00  f.  o.  b.  San  Francsico.  Terms— Net 
Cash. 

— Of  course  this  price  does  not  cover  service  beyond  usual 
delivery  to  carrier  in  such  condition  as  to  carry  the  usual 
90  days'  factory  warrant. 

—The  30  persons  who  get  busy  right  away  can  have  these 
Lighting  Outfits  at  this  big  reduction. 

■ — The  plant  is  27  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  21 
inches  high;  equipped  with  latest  type  switchboards  and 
connecting  rods,  also  with  16  glass-jar  storage  batteries. 

— "Lally  Light"  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  simple,  prac- 
tical, serviceable,  and  at  the  full  price,  the  most  economical 
lighting  and  power  service  you  can  install. 

-If  you  need  a  modern  lighting  and  power  system  here  is 
an  opportunity  you  cannot  afford  to  let  pass. 

— The  plants  are  offered  at  this  reduced  price,  subject  to 
prior  sale,  so  we  suggest  you  act  at  once. 


WeinstocK-  Nichols  Company 

538  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Upkeep  Expense 
on  the  OilPull  Is 
Extremely  Low 


This  Fofder  TeWsYoi)  howTo 

MakeVbur  Idle  land  Earn  Money 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
produce  profits  for  you.  If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5.000  acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-JElectric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings;  in  fact,  it 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  act.  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 

iSend  jfrYour  Ranch  Development  Co. 

•  2j      Engineers  and  Contractors 

435-36-37  L  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


FREE 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


I  niiorm  Potato  Grades  Advised. 

Uniform  grades  lor  potatoes  have 
just  bee*  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  U-  S. 
Grade  Fancy  includes  fancy  stock 
over  two  inches  in  diameter;  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  weights  or 
sizes  of  tubers  are  to  be  stated  along 
witk  the  grade  name.  U.  S.  Grade  No. 
1  is  designed  for  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
mercial crop.  Round  varieties  must 
be  not  less  than  1%  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  long  varieties  not  less  than 
1%  inches.  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  must 
bo  1%  inches  in  diameter  or  larger  of 
similar  varietal  characteristics  and 
practically  free  from  injury  or  disease. 
U.  S.  potato  grades  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  were  enforced  by*  the 
U.  S.  Pood  Administration  from  Janu- 
ary 31,  1918,  to  December  10,  1918,  and 
they  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The 
fancy  grade  is  added  for  special  cases 
where  extraordinarily  high  quality  is 
produced.  A  certain  allowance  is  per- 
mitted for  variation  from  perfect  con- 
dition of  tubers  in  all  grades.  Such 
grading  is  not  compulsory;  but  when- 
ever potatoes  are  represented  to  be  of 
U.  S.  grades,  they  must  come  up  to 
specifications. 
Arizona  Babbits  Croaked. 

One  man  who  lost  $2,000  worth  of 
cotton  in  the  Chandler  district  of  Ari- 
zona last  year  put  out  poisoned  bait 
recently  and  got  200  rabbits  in  one 
night.  Several  neighbors  did  likewise, 
and  about  2,000  dead  rabbits  decorated 
the  ground  next  morning  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  bait  is  made  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  strychnine  sulfate  in  two 
gallons  of  water  and  mixing  in  alfalfa 
leaves.  These  were  put  where  rabbits 
would  find  them. 
Swamp  Land  >"eeds  Fertilizer. 

A  great  deal  of  swamp  land  in  Cali- 
fornia could  be  made  far  more  pro- 
ductive after  drainage  by  adding  su- 
perphosphate or  potash,  or  both.  It 
has  been  found  that  such  soils  are 
low  in  these  necessary  plant  foods, 
and  are  also  generally  more  or  less 
acid.  The  latter  condition  affects 
availability  of  plant  foods  and  pre- 
vents growth  of  many  crops.  It  may 
be  corrected  by  use  of  ground  lime- 
stone or  hydrated  lime.  Then  the 
limiting  factor  is  likely  to  be  either 
phosphorus  or  potash;  and  a  small 
investment  in  these  fertilizers  will  en- 
able crops  to  multiply  the  use  of  ni- 
trogen, which  is  usually  overabun- 
dant in  swamp  and  peat  soils. 
Yellow  Corn  Better  than  White. 

Mysterious  vital  elements  in  our 
food  products  continue  to  be  discov- 
ered. What  it  is  in  milk  which  makes 
it  essential  for  proper  growth  of 
human  beings  is  not  known,  but  it  is 


called  "vitamines."'  Perhaps  the  same 
name  could  be  given  to  the  mysterious 
property  which  makes  yellow  corn 
produce  normal  growth  where  white 
corn  results  in  starvation.  Experi- 
ments recently  completed  at  the  Ne- 
braska College  of  Agriculture,  using 
yellow  corn  in  one  case  and  white 
corn  in  another,  and  balancing  both 
properly  in  feeding  rats,  resulted  in 
starvation  of  those  fed  white  corn  and 
in  normal  growth  of  the  others. 
Longer  Paint  Life  and  Economy. 

A  satisfactory  substitute  for  linseed 
oil  in  paint  was  found  by  experiments 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
in  the  use  of  sunflower,  soybean,  and 
menhaden  fish  oils  in  the  place  of 
half  the  linseed  oil  normally  used. 
Better  lasting  qualities  were  found 
with  lead  and  zinc  paints  mixed  than 
with  either  kind  alone.  The  life  of 
paints  tinted  yellow,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  was  found 
greater  than  that  of  white  paint  or  the 
other  paints  untinted. 
Uighway  Bids  Prove  High. 

Of  eight  sets  of  bids  on  State  High- 
way construction  received  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  recently, 
the  average  of  the  lowest  bids  re- 
ceived was  nearly  25  per  cent  above 
above  the  estimates  of  the  State  en- 
gineers. In  three  sets,  the  average 
of  the  lowest  bids  was  only  4.53  per 
cent  above  engineers'  estimates,  and 
these  were  awarded  contracts. 

Staked  Tomatoes  Fancy  Fruit. 

More  tomatoes  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  space  by  staking  them  and 
consistently  pinching  off  all  laterals. 
The  leader  will  grow  tall  and  must  be 
tied  loosely  to  the  stake.  It  will  bear 
two  or  three  distinct  crops  of  fruit, 
all  held  off  the  ground,  bigger, 
smoother,  and  free  from  rot.  This 
is  a  system  followed  by  many  growers 
of  the  early  Merced  county  district. 

Killed  Alfalfa  Easily. 

A  Tehama  county  rancher  had  his 
troubles  trying  to  plow  out  old  alfalfa. 
He  finally  hit  a  better  scheme-  While 
weather  was  hot  in  August  he  let 
water  stand  on  it  until  it  cooked  the 
roots  dead  so  the  bark  would  slip 
from  them  if  rubbed.  Weather  is  not 
hot  enough  to  do  this  in  springtime. 
"I  never  saw  alfalfa  killed  by  lack 
of  water,"  says  he. 
Canning  Gopher*. 

To  the  Editor:  People  often  ask  us 
how  we  kill  or  trap  gophers.  Cut  out 
the  top  of  a  5-gallon  oil  can  and  set 
the  can  in  a  hole  with  its  top  just 
under  the  gopher  runway.  Occasion- 
ally the  gopher  fills  his  hole  and 
doesn't  get  caught;  but  it  is  usually 
effective.— J.  W.  R-,  Sebastopol. 


Early  Potatoes  Find  Insistent  Markets 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


Early  commercial  potato  acreage 
estimates  have  just  been  made  public 
for  the  eighteen  States  marketing  this 
crop  before  the  end  of  August.  The 
totals  show  253,037  acres  in  1920, 
201,100  in  1919,  274,370  in  1918,  268,- 
379  in  1917,  and  233,200  in  1916.  For 
California  the  1920  early  acreage  is 
estimated  at  21,150;  in  1919  it  was 
18,850.  This  year's  acreage  of  early 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what above  the  average  (244,237)  for 
the  preceding  four  years,  and  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  in  1919,  but  a 
great  deal  less  than  in  1918.  Ship- 
ments of  new  potatoes  to  the  biggest 
ten  cities  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
from  all  early-producing  States,  have 
been  about  a  third  heavier  up  to  June 
5  than  to  the  same  date  last  year,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
prices  during  April  and  May  this  year 
ranged  almost  double  those  of  the 
same  period  in  1919  and  about  three 
times  those  of  that  period  in  1918. 
The  total  number  of  cars  unloaded  in 
the  ten  big  cities  in  1917  was  18,329; 
in  1918  it  decreased  to  17,2?*:  and  l-> 
1919  to  13J43. 


The  reason  for  high  prices  when 
greater  shipments  are  being  made  is 
the  shortage  of  old  potatoes.  Nobody 
can  tell  until  about  the  first  of  June 
how  many  potatoes  are  being  held  on 
northern  farms  for  better  prices  or 
for  transportation.  Generally  there  is 
a  heavy  movement  to  market  from  the 
northern  states  in  the  spring;  but  last 
spring  the  shipments  did  not  increase 
greatly.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
storage  stocks  generally  had  been 
marketed  except  from  Maine,  whence 
cold  and  transportation  difficulties 
had  prevented  much  movement- 

What  has  this  to  do  with  California 
early  potato  prices?  Very  much.  In 
1919  this  State  shipped  149  carloads 
(equivalent  to  44,700  sacks)  to  those 
ten  cities,  including  130  carloads  un- 
loaded in  Chicago.  In  1918,  237  car- 
loads from  California  were  unloaded 
in  the  same  cities,  and  in  1917,  359,  or 
a  great  deal  over  twice  as  many  as  in 
1919  were  unloaded  there. 

California  Potatoes  to  East. 

But  our  shipments  to  eastern  mar- 
kets, important  as  they  are  in  remov- 
ing from  our  own  markets  the  small 


surplus  which  would  otherwise  have 
an  immense  bearing-down  effect  on 
our  prices,  the  total  in  relation  to  our 
annual  total  production,  is  not  great. 
California  produced  in  1919,  6,811,200 
sacks,  as  figured  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates. 

Texas  Short  on  Early  Potatoes. 

But  a  more  important  factor  in  our 
markets  is  the  crop  in  Texas.  If  that 
State  has  enough  to  ship  out,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  supply  her  with  a 
great  tonnage.  We  usually  do  ship  a 
considerable  amount  of  late  potatoes 
to  that  State  in  competition  with 
Idaho  and  Colorado,  but  more  impor- 
tant to  us  as  markets  are  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  If  Texas  can  sup- 
ply these  markets  and  Nevada  with 
early  potatoes,  ours  have  a  formid- 
able competitor.  This  year,  shipments 


of  early  potatoes  from  Texas  have 
been  below  those  of  last  year  on  ac- 
count of  partial  crop  failure.  Up  to 
June  5,  1920,  carload  shipments  from 
Texas  totaled  175,  as  against  427  last 
year.  The  total  early  potatoes 
shipped  last  year  from  Texas  was  808 ; 
while  the  year  before  the  total  was 
2312.  Apparently  the  increased  ship- 
ments from  southern  states  to  north- 
ern markets  have  no  bearing  effect  on 
prices;  and  in  the  principal  territory 
to  which  California  earlies  may  be 
shipped,  this  advantage  is  increased 
for  us  by  disability  of  our  biggest 
competitor. 


New  wheat  was  selling  for  $2.35  to 

$2.50  per  bushel  from  farmer  to  dealer 
in  Texas  this  week.  This  was  declared 
the  highest  price  paid  here  in  several 
years. 


To  the  Tractor  or  Truck  Owner- 
Does  the  dirt  get  into  your  engines  and 
cut  things  to  pieces?   Why  let  it,  when  an 

OIL- AIR-PILTER 

will  keep  all  the  dirt  oat? 
Can  baild  them  to  fit  any  engine. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

DAILEY  BROS. 

A/109,  Reedley.  California 


Is  Yout 
Cream  Check 
Insured  ? 


Insure  your  cream  check  against  slumps 
due  to  dry  pasture  and  lack  of  green  feed  with 
an  Indiana  Silo.  Green,  succulent  silage  makes 
dairy  cows  improve  in  butterfat  tests. 


Indiana  Guarantee 

Because  we  know  Indiana 
Silos  from  the  standing  tim- 
ber to  the  finished  product 
we  back  them  to  the  limit.  If 
used  according  to  our  instruc- 
tions Indiana  Silos  will  give 
satisfaction.  If  they  do  not  we 
will  replace  them  or  refund 
your  money.  Our  assets  are 
more  than  $2,000,000. 


Certain  Green  Feed 

With  an  Indiana  Silo^ou  con- 
trol your  pasture—not  the 
weather.  Regular,  green  silage 
rations  will  increase  that  cream 
check.  Indianas  are  built  of 
No.  1  Fir.  Airtight,  self-drain- 
ing, tongue  and  groove  joints. 
Three  men  in  three  days  can 
erect  an  Indiana.  Write  for  our 
free  book  on  silos. 


Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Salem,  Oregon 


INDIAN^ 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 

Tentative  Price  Basis  for  Cattle. 

On  Saturday,  June  19,  at  a  cattle- 
men's convention  held  at  San  Jose, 
representatives  of  the  cattle  industry 
were  in  attendance  from  Southern 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  prices  were 
offered  as  a  tentative  basis  from  which 
to  work.  There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion;  however,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  conform  to  these  prices: 
Number  1  steers,  12  cents;  No.  2 
steers,  11  cents;  feeder  steers  No.  1, 

9  cents;  No.  2,  8  cents;  No.  1  cows  and 
heifers,  10  cents;  No.  2  cows  and 
heifers,  9  cents;  feeder  cows  No.  1, 
7  cents;  No.  2,  6  cents;  No.  1  fat  bulls, 

10  cents;  No.  2  fat  bulls,  9  cents; 
feeder  bulls,  No.  4,  7  cents;  No.  2,  6 
cents;  veal  calves,  200  to  300  pounds, 

11  cents  live  weight;  calves  over  300 
pounds,  9  cents.  Approximately  100 
cattlemen  were  present. 

First  Crop  Strawberries  Gone. 

The  State's  first  crop  of  straw- 
berries is  practically  at  an  end.  The 
scarcity  of  berries  in  connection  with 
the  damaging  effects  from  hot  weather 
has  put  the  berry  market  in  a  much 
healthier  state.  Arrivals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  past  few  days  has  been  less 
than  200  chests  daily.  The  prices 
have  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
drawer.  Reports  are  that  the  second 
crop  will  be  light,  and  with  the  market 
supplied  with  other  varieties  of  berries 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  there 
being  much  if  any  advance  over  pres- 
ent prices  for  second  crop. 
California  Cheese  Takes  Jump. 

There  is  still  much  activity  being 
displayed  in  the  cheese  market,  as 
California  cheese  continues  to  hit  the 
high  places.  Fancy  California  flats 
eased  a  notch  higher,  advancing  to  33 
cents  a  pound  on  the  San  Francisco 
Exchange. 

Slump  in  Wool  Market. 

To  say  that  the  wool  market  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  expresses  it 
mildly.  We  met  a  wool  buyer  on  the 
street  today,  and  when  questioned  as 
to  the  wool  market  he  replied:  "There 
is  no  market — where  wool  was  selling 
at  60  cents  a  pound  three  months  ago, 
one  would  be  lucky  to  get  40  cents  a 
pound  today."  Some  of  the  most  act- 
ive Eastern  operators  say  that,  instead 
of  making  advances  of  40  to  50  cents 
a  pound,  the  going  rate  has  dropped 
to  25  to  30  cents  for  the  best  clips, 
and  20  cents  in  some  cases,  and  some 
wool  men  are  talking  10  to  15  cents  as 
safe  advances  to  be  made  on  clips 
showing  a  considerable  portion  of  me- 
dium wool. 

Cantaloupes  Hitting  the  High  Spots. 

Now  that  cantaloupe  shipments 
from  Imperial  Valley  have  passed  the 
peak,  prices  are  taking  a  decided  up- 
ward move.  During  the  past  week 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  fully  100 
per  cent.  One  cause  for  the  rapid 
stiffening  of  the  market  was,  prices  in 
San  Francisco  had  sagged  to  a  point 
where  the  growers  were  realizing  but 
little  for  their  shipments,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  plainly  notified  the 
dealers  that  there  would  be  "nothing 
doing"  if  there  was  not  a  decided 
change  for  the  better.  This  threat 
had  an  immediate  effect,  hence  the 
increase  in  prices. 
Hide  Market  Weak. 

One  year  ago  the  hide  market,  to 
some  extent,  justified  the  high  price  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods,  and  one 
would  naturally  suppose,  with  the  ex- 
treme decline  in  hides,  leather  goods 
would  act  somewhat  in  sympathy.  We 
quote  present  prices  with  the  possi- 
bility of  further  decline.  Wet  sailed 
steers  and  cows,  15  to  20  cents;  calf, 
30  to  38  cents;  bulls,  15  cents.  Dry 
steers  and  cows,  32  cents;  calf,  41  to 
45;  bulls,  18  cents.  Horse  hides — wet 
salted,  $6  to  $7  each;  dry,  $2.50  to 
$4.00  each.  Pelts,  long  wool,  $1.75  to 
$2.00  each;  medium,  $1  to  $1.50  each; 


short,  75c  to  $1.25  each;  shearlings, 

20c  to  50c  each. 

Butter  Beaches  60  Cents. 

There  has  been  considerable  activ- 
ity in  the  butter  market  during  the 
past  week,  prices  have  been  on  a 
gradual  upward  move.  After  a  strug- 
gle to  reach  the  60  cent  mark  it  has 
finally  done  so. 


UNION  LABOR  FARMER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer in  a  general  way,  the  article  in 
your  edition  of  June  12,  headed,  "How 
It  Looks  to  a  Farmer." 

It  is  not  a  comforting  thought  for 
the  Union  Labor  man  to  eat  food  that 
Is  grown  under  conditions  in  which  he 
speaks  of — the  wife  and  small  children 
having  to  work  long  hours  for  practi- 
cally nothing,  or  any  other  slave  con- 
ditions. I  consider  that  the  farmer  is 
mostly  to  blame  if  this  is  the  condi- 
tion under  which  he  is  working  and 
living.  I  hear  and  talk  a  great  deal 
with  Union  Labor  men,  and  I  find  that 
the  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  curing  the 
evil  conditions  that  a  farmer  is  work- 
ing and  living  under  rather  than  of 
prolonging  the  evil.  He  speaks  of  a 
living  wage  and  wants  the  Union  man 
to  quit  eating  food  that  is  grown  un- 
der these  conditions  until  they  get  a 
living  wage.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Organized  Labor  has  been  taking  the 
lead  in  several  great  movements  to 
change  and  improve  the  conditions  on 
the  farm;  but  it  seems  that  the  far- 
mer would  rather  sell  his  pork  and 
eggs  and  chickens  at  a  loss  rather 
than  shed  that  ill-feeling  that  he  has 
against  the  Union  Labor  man.  The 
Labor  Union  man's  conscience  is  clear 
as  far  as  the  statement  he  makes 
about  the  Union  man  not  caring  as 
to  whether  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
and  children  work  24  hours  and  no 
pay.  I  will  state  that  Organized  I-a- 
bor  is  working  harder  to  better  the 
conditions  on  the  farm  than  the  far- 
mer himself,  especially  the  farmers 
that  feel  like  the  man  that  wrote  that 
article  does. — A  Union  Labor  Farmer, 
Berkeley. 

MELILOTUS  IN  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  seeded  some  cer- 
tified alfalfa  on  my  ranch  which  was 
absolutely  free  from  sour  clover;  but 
I  now  have  a  fair  stand  of  sour  clover 
in  the  alfalfa.  When  I  noticed  the 
weed  I  took  a  sample  from  a  full  sack 
that  was  left  over  and  sent  it  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Sacramento,  who  said  it  contained  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  meli- 
lotus.   What  can  I  do? — Subscriber. 

You  can  pull  the  politicians  for  a 
pure-seed  law  that  will  enable  you  to 
do  something  the  next  time  it  happens. 
You  didn't  help  hard  enough  to  get  the 
Governor  of  California  to  sign  the 
pure-seed  bill  which  passed  the  Legis- 
lature of  1919.  You  cannot  collect 
damages  from  the  seller  because  he 
did  not  "certify"  much  of  anything 
and  probably  had  a  "disclaimer"  in  the 
sacks  shifting  all  responsibility  for 
your  troubles.  You  could  have  sent  a 
sample  to  the  U.  S.  Seed-Testing  Lab- 
oratory at  Berkeley  for  a  free  inspec- 
tion before  buying  or  could  have  in- 
sisted on  seeing  a  certificate  from 
that  laboratory  telling  what  was  in 
the  seed.  No  doubt  pure-seed  legisla- 
tion will  be  attempted  again  next 
spring.  If  so,  use  your  local  influence 
on  your  legislators. 


WEIGHT  OF  HAY  IN  STACK. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  estimate  the 
weight  of  alfalfa  hay  per  cubic  foot 
in  a  stack  20  feet  high,  well  cured 
before  stacking  and  stacked  three 
weeks  ago. — D.  W.  E.,  San  Jose. 

Weights  of  hay  vary  greatly.  Prob- 
ably the  closest  guess  would  be  450 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  or  4^  pounds  per 
•■ubic  foot. 
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RJT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 
"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 
Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  lew  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  »nd  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  testad  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serve*  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.  Write! 
.cific  pipe  qqjssasn 


End  the 

Monotonous  Grind! 

G-E  Motors  Save  Both  Time  and  Labor! 

'REE  yourself  from  hard 
tasks  by  putting  G-E  motors 
on  the  farm 

A  one  horse-power  G-E 
motor  can  do  the  work  of  six 
good  farm  '  huskies" — no  need 
of  "fine  figuring"  to  see  the  dollars 
saved  when  motors  replace  men! 

For  further  particulars,  consult 
your  lighting  company,  or  write 
our  nearest  office. 


GeneralwElectric 


General  Office 
Schenectady.  N.Y. 


Comp 


Sales  Offices  in  45.87 
all  large  cities. 


Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 


BELT    OR    MORSE  POWER 

Guaranteed  to  excel  any  press  built. 
Capacity  50  to  100  tons  per  day. 
BALES  HAY,  STRAW  OR  GRASSES 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 

Jr.  MONARCH    HAY    PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF. 
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EVERY  PELTON  DEALER 

is  a  service  station  for  the  man 
who  is  looking  for  the  best  pump 
on  the  market.  PELTON  Dealers 
will  show  you  why  this  pump  will 
return  more  satisfaction  per  dollar, 
year  after  year. 

Keep  this  list  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  get  information  about 

Pelton  Pumps: 


W.  Frank  Miller  &  Co.  Butte  City 

Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chieo 

F.  G.  Cross  Hardware  Co.,  Corcoran 

A.  J.  Wheeler's  Sons,  Coming 

Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno 

Paul  G.  DeMange,  Gilroy 

A.  T.  Bcrschig.  Hanford 

D.  Stephenson.  Madera 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville 

R   Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced 
Turner  Hdw  &  Implement  Co.,  Modesto 

Hull  Hardware  Co..  Montague 

Navelencia  Hardware  Co.,  Naveleniea 

A.  B.  Campbell,  Orland 

C.  A.  Hughes.  Orosi 

American  Well  &  Prospect  Co. 


Ophlr  Hardware  Co..  Oroville 

Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto 

A.  F.  Tomasini  Hardware  Co.,  Petaluma 
Williameon-Loyd    Bros.    Co.,      Porte  rville 

Peter  Breusg,  Pleas  an  ton 

Princeton  Electric  Co.,  Princeton 

Lyon  &  Garrett  Co.,  Red  Blufl 

MeCormick-Saeltzer  Co.,  Redding 

Je9se  C.  Brown,  Reedley 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger 

Commercial    Electric   Co,  Stockton 

Wilson.  Oram  &  Sanders,  Visalia 

Devenney  &  Prather,  Wasco 

Baun  Brothers.  Wheatland 

George  C.  Comstoek  Co..  Williams 
401  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


California  Mechanical   &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,   1110  J  Street,  Sacramento 
If  there  is  no  Dealer  situated  near  you,  write  direct  to  us  for  Information. 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company 

1990  HARRISON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  MISKIN  SCRAPER 

IS  THE  BEST  SCRAPER  ON  EARTH 

And  We  Can  Prove  It.  Write  for  Circulars. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  the  Famous  Mi-kin  Scraper,  which  In  operation,  easy  draft,  greater 
capacity,  and  better  work,  has  many  advantages  over  common  Fresno  and  wheel  scrapers 

now  on  market. 

Made  In  2-horse,  3-horse,  and  4-horse  sizes.    The  four-horse  size  can  be  operated  by  email 
tractors  from   the  tractor  seat,  by  tractor  driver. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS,  WITH  PRICES 
WE   PAY   THE  FREIGHT. 

MISKIX  SCRAPER  WORKS,  CCON,  IDAHO 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

KROCiHi       PllrVfLfC   absolutely    hydraulically    and  automatically 
..    T™,  '".,  !L-J?T  ~  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  HELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-incn  diameter  and  up. 

 * — Write  for  Bulletins 

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  149  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Dig  Potatoes  by  Gasoline 

SATE  TWO  HORSES 
Dig  them  bettor— <.«t  them  all. 

SATE  TIME 
Dig  them  cheaper — In  half  the  time. 

SATE  WEAR  OX  DIGGER 

SAVE  HELP— SAVE  MONEY 

Most  all  diggers  can  be  equipped  with  the 
CUSHMAN  engine  as  auxilliary  drive. 
Same  engine  can  be  used  for  all-purpose 
work  on  the  farm  after  harvest.  Saws 
wood,  grinds  or  cleans  grain,  pumps  water, 
makes  farm  lights,  etc. 
matlon  now 

Write  for  Information  now. 

CUSHMAN    MOTOR  WORKS 

E.  MAO  STREET,      stockton  branch  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


V  (.001)  LESSON  Of  BELT  LACING. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E. 
Hodges.) 

A  large  part  of  the  troubles  of  a 
tractor  doing  stationary  work  comes 
from  the  belting,  according  to  Prof. 
L.  J.  Fletcher  of  University  Farm. 
Belts  break  or  stretch.  Machinery 
and  crew  wait  for  repairs.  Students 
at  one  of  the  tractor  short  courses 
actually  did  belt  lacing  with  pieces  of 
cardboard-  The  writer's  work  lies  be- 
fore him  now. 

Avoid  Cutting  Fiber. 

Be  it  said  that  a  belt  is  weakened 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  holes  cut 
for  lacing.  This  makes  it  necessary 
to  cut  the  holes  oblong  on  a  leather 
belt,  the  long  way  of  the  hole  being 
lengthwise  of  the  belt.  This  cuts  only 
half  as  much  width  for  the  same 
amount  of  lacing  as  round  holes  would 
require.  Use  a  small  round  awl 
rather  than  punch  with  canvas  and 
rubber  belts  in  order  to  avoid  9/10  of 
troubles  due  to  pulling  apart.  It  is 
more  important  to  get  the  hole  right 
than  to  get  the  laces  right. 

Hard-Pointetl  Rawhide  Lacing. 

There  are  many  patent  metal  hooks 
and  lacings  more  or  less  durable  and 
convenient,  but  rawhide  will  long  be 
the  standard  on  account  of  availabil- 
ity, lightness,  and  repeated  use- 
Ready-cut  rawhide  laces  are  often  cut 
crosswise  of  the  hide,  in  which  case 
they  vary  in  thickness  and  in  stretch- 
ability.  If  the  lacing  on  one  side  of 
a  belt  stretches  under  strain  and  on 
the  other  side  does  not,  belt  trouble 
develops  quickly.  In  double  lacing  if 
one  strand  proves  less  resistant  to 
pull  than  its  mate,  the  mate  will  carry 
the  whole  load.  To  get  uniform  thick- 
ness and  strength,  buy  from  a  harness- 
maker  who  will  cut  strips  from  the 
hide  parallel  to  the  backbone.  For 
double-lacing,  the  rawhide  must  be 
about  eight  times  as  long  as  the  width 
of  the  belt. 

To  put  a  hard  point  on  a  rawhide 
strip  for  convenience  in  pushing  it 
through  the  holes,  cut  the  end  to  a 
point  an  inch  long.  If  it  is  very  dry. 
moisten  with  lubricating  oil.  Heat 
with  a  match  on  the  back  side  until 
grease  comes  out  and  the  point  curls. 
Then  press  it  flat  between  blocks  for 
ten  minutes.  The  point  will  then  be 
hard  and  somewhat  brittle.  It  can  be 
pulled  through  with  pliers  if  handled 
carefully  and  grasped  below  the  point. 

Lay  Out  the  Job  on  Belt. 

To  get  the  belt  ready,  for  lacing, 
provide  a  strong  sharp  knife  and  be 
sure  to  cut  the  ends  square  across. 
Lay  out  the  work  with  chalk  lines, 
dividing  the  belt  into  a  number  of 
equal  strips  lengthwise  of  the  belt 
equal  to  the  number  of  holes  desired. 
Then  place  the  centers  of  the  holes 
in  the  center  of  each  strip.  This  puts 
the  outside  holes  at  proper  distance 
from  edges.  Holes  should  also  be 
placed  with  their  near  ends  as  far 
from  the  end  of  the  belt  as  the  cen- 
ters of  the  holes  are  apart.  For  in- 
stance, belts  three  to  five  inches  wide 
may  nave  holes  %  inch  apart  and  with 
their  near  edges  %  inch  from  the  end. 
Belts  less  than  three  inches  wide  may 
have  holes  Vt  inch  apart  and  %  inch 
from  end.  Those  over  five  inches  may 
be  %  in  inches  apart.  This  gives 
adequate  strength  for  the  pull;  and 
gives  as  much  strength  lengthwise  as 
sidewise. 

Hon  to  Thread  the  Holes. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  lacing, 
""borp  pr"  several  d'ffprent  wnvs 


lacing  a  belt  properly,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  lacings  cross  each  other  on 
the  side  of  the  belt  which  faces  the 
pulley.  Now  if  you  wish  to  follow  the 
directions  below,  punch  four  holes  at 
proper  locations  for  lacing  in  one  edge 
of  each  of  two  pieces  of  cardboard. 
Number  the  holes  on  one  card  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  respectively,  and  on  the  other 

5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Hold  the  cards  with 
No.  5  opposite  to  No.  1  and  face  the 
side  of  the  card  which  represents  the 
side  of  the  belt  next  to  the  pulley. 
Run  one  end  of  the  lace  through  No.  2 
from  the  rear  side  of  the  card  and  the 
other  end  of  the  lace  through  No.  7 
also  from  the  rear,  pulling  half  of  the 
lace  through  each  hole.  Lead  from 
No.  7  to  No.  3  squarely  lengthwise  and 
thence  diagonally  on  the  rear  side  of 
the  cards  to  No.  8,  th«nce  to  No.  4,  to 
No.  8  to  No.  4  to  No.  7  to  No.  3  to  No.  6. 
Lead  the  other  end  from  hole  No.  2 
squarely  lengthwise  of  the  belt  to  No. 

6,  thence  diagonally  on  the  back  to 
No.  1  to  No.  5  to  No.  1  to  No.  5  to  No.  2 
to  No.  6.  This  gives  a  double  lace 
through  every  hole  with  all  crossed 
laces  on  the  rear  or  outside  of  the 
belt.  The  ends  finish  through  No.  6 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  belt.  Now  to 
secure  the  ends,  make  an  extra  hole 
%  inch  farther  up  the  belt  than  the 
last  hole  laced.  Run  the  ends  through 
this  and  cut  them  closely.  If  your 
first  line  of  holes  ever  give  out,  this 
extra  hole  will  be  in  the  right  place 
for  new  lacing. 

Hinge  Joint  Lacing. 

For  another  kind  of  lacing  which 
gives  a  real  hinge  joint:  Pass  the  ends 
from  the  rear  through  3  and  from  the 
front  through  6  drawing  edges  of  the 
cards  close  together  with  the  lace 
crossing  between  them.  Lead  through 
holes  from  the  rear  in  all  cases  toward 
the  right  from  3  by  passing  end  of 
lace  from  face  side  through  crack  be- 
tween ends  of  cards.  Lead  from  face 
side  of  3  through  7  from  rear  through 
4  through  8  through  4  through  8 
through  3  through  7.  Lead  from  rear 
side  of  6  toward  the  right  through  all 
holes  from  the  face  side:  From  6 
through  2  through  ,5  through  1 
through  5  through  1  through  6 
through  2  through  7.  This  finishes 
with  the  ends  crossed  in  seven. 
Every  hole  has  two  strands  of  lacing. 

Single  Lacing. 

Another  system  is  good  where  the 
belt  will  not  stand  much  pull  and  the 
holes  should  be  farther  apart  with 
lacings  about  the  same  distance  apart 
as  in  the  others  outlined.  Make  five 
divisions  of  the  belt  or  card  with  your 
chalk  and  place  three  holes  at  proper 
distance  from  end  of  belt  in  the  out- 
side and  central  divisions.  Make 
holes  in  the  other  two  divisions  at 
twice  the  distance  from  end  of  belt. 
Number  these  from  •  left  to  right, 
placing  hole  6  opposite  hole  1.  This 
is  a  "single  lacing,"  i.  e.,  lace  goes 
through  each  hole  only  once.  Start 
by  putting  ends  of  rawhide  through  3 
and  8  from  face  side.  From  3  lead 
diagonally  to  6,  thence  square  length- 
wise on  the  face  to  1,  thence  to  7  to  2 
to  9  to  4.  From  8  lead  on  the  rear 
diagonally  to  5  to  10  to  4.  Ends  cross 
in  4  and  should  be  secured  by  crossing 
again  in  another  hole  still  farther 
from  the  end. 

These  directions  can  be  followed 
with  any  width  of  belt  and  any  num- 
ber of  holes,  always  beginning  and 
ending  close  to  the  center  of  the  belt. 


IIIYVIEST    IRRIGATION  WATER 
LIFT. 


Lifting  water  470  feet  for  irrigation 
would  have  been  considered  absurd 
two  or  three  years  ago;  yet  J.  B.  I  .a 
Fourcade  of  San  Bernardino  county 
is  doing  it  now  and  delivering  water 
at  a  lower  cost  per  Inch  than  many 
water  companies  are  charging  today. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  pump 
on  the  coast  lifting  that  much  water — 
675  gallons  per  minute.  In  order  to 
support  the  enormous  weight  of  a  470- 
foot  column  of  water,  a  heavy  duty 
equalizing  ball-thrust  bearing  has 
been  installed.  The  pump  is  a  deep- 
well  turbine  run  by  belt  from  a  125 
h.p.  electric  motor. 

Another  deep-well  outfit  recently  in- 
stalled Is  that  of  Geo.  Belcher  in 
f  os  Angeles  county,  where  a  turbine 
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pump,  operated  by  a  75  h.p.  motor  is 
lifting  1125  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute 200  feet  out  of  a  500-foot  well, 
cased  all  the  way  down  with  20-inch 
pipe. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  REPLACE 
TRACTORS. 


Motor  trucks  are  occasionally 
boosted  enthusiastically  by  inno- 
cent (?)  but  zealous  salesmen  to  take 
the  place  of  tractors  in  pulling  plows 
and  cultural  implements.  Cases  are 
cited  where  farmers  have  actually 
used  their  motor  trucks  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  remember  one  case  partic- 
ularly in  Monterey  county.  Another 
is  Wm.  Berkenstock  of  Orange  county, 
who  disked  a  ten-acre  piece  prepara- 
tory to  planting  citrus  trees.  Use  of 
a  motor  truck  for  this  purpose  is  as 
foolish  as  to  keep  a  beef-type  cow  for 
milk.  Beef-cow  milk  will  keep  a  man 
alive  for  awhile  and  a  good  truck 
can  do  tractor  work  for  awhile.  But 
the  only  justification  for  either  re- 
sort is  a  laok  of  better  possibilities; 
and  even  then  only  for  emergencies.  It 
was  only  because  his  tractor  broke 
down  and  the  nursery  trees  were  due 
to  be  planted,  that  Mr.  Berkenstock 
used  the  motor  truck  for  disking.  In 
that  case  the  need  justified  the  pun- 
ishment given  the  truck. 


NATIONAL    LEADER    FOR  LOS 
ANGELES  TRACTOR  SHOW. 


The  entire  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
mountain  states  will  be  interested  in 
the  big  tractor  and  implement  show 
to  be  staged  near  Los  Angeles  Sep- 
tember 13  to  19.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
such  exhibitions  sanctioned  for  1920 
in  the  United  States  by  the  National 
Association.  Guy  Hall,  for  five  years 
manager  of  the  national  tractor  and 
implement  shows  at  Kansas  City,  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles  June  16  to  take 
charge  of  arrangements  to  make  this 
the  latest  and  most  complete  word  in 
power  farming.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
show  every  implement  that  applies  to 
power  farming  on  everyone  of  the 
multitude  of  crops  in  all  the  western 
states.  "Verdugo  Park,  a  25-acre  nat- 
ural park  of  shade  trees  and  running 
water,  1V&  miles  north  of  Glendale 
and  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  chosen  as  the  site. 
Thousands  of  people  will  be  delighted 
to  visit  the  far-famed  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  connection  with  the  show. 


POWER  NOTES. 


Don't  put  your  corn  planter  away 
without  examining  it  for  worn  or 
broken  parts  and  replacing  them. 

More  than  200  delegates  attended 
the  quarterly  convention  of  the  Cal. 
Automobile  Ass'n  in  Fresno  recently. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  is  installing  50  new  stills  for  re- 
finement of  crude  oil  at  El  Segundo, 
Los  Angeles  County,  where  they  al- 
ready have  thirty-six. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  will 
hereafter  be  represented  in  Los  An- 
geles County  by  the  L.  M.  Railsback 
Co.  They  will  have  a  complete  exhibit 
at  the  coming  tractor  and  implement 
show. 

The  Emmons  Diablo  Stock  Farm  in 
Contra  Costa  County  has  a  crop  of 
barley  conservatively  estimated  at  35 
sacks  per  acre  on  ground  which  was 
not  fallowed  last  year.  No  particular 
cultural  care  was  given  it  except  that 
the  soil  was  plowed  deep  and  worked 
down  by  tractor  power. 

Substitution  of  100,000  horsepower 
of  hydro-electricity  soon  to  be  de- 
veloped on  tributaries  of  the  Pitt  River 
in  Shasta  County  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.  for  electricity  now 
generated  by  steam  is  estimated  to 
save  $2,000,000  annually  in  cost  of  oil 
for  this  company  alone. 

After  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  get 
a  line  on  local  conditions,  Manager 
Guy  Hall  of  the  "Sixth  National  Trac- 
tor Demonstration"  to  be  held  there 
Sept.  13  to  19,  ha6  gone  East  to  make 
definite  arrangements  for  Eastern 
manufacturers  to  exhibit.  He  will  re- 
turn about  July  15  to  complete 
arrangements  for  showing  everything 
up-to-date  on  tractors,  implements, 
and  their  equipment. 


Why  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
Are  Dependable 


Case  22-40  Kerosene  Tractor 


Case  15-27  Kerosene  Tractor 


Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I.  CASE 
THRESHING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY desires  to  have  it  known  that 
it  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in- 
terested in,  or  in  any  way  connected 
or  affiliated  with  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  or  the  Wallis  Tractor  Com- 
pany,or  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


THE  factories  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company 
were  founded  in  1842.  From  the 
little  one-man  shop  where  the  first 
Case  Threshing  Machine  was  made, 
there  has  grown  the  great  plant  of 
today  in  which  Case  Kerosene 
Tractors  and  other  Power  Farming 
Machinery  are  designed  and  built. 

This  great  factory  covering 
more  than  140  acres  of  ground  and 
employing  more  than  4,000  ex- 
perienced workers  is  your  assur- 
ance that  every  Case  Kerosene 
Tractor  must  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing good. 

For  79  years  this  plant  has  con- 
sistently and  continuously  grown. 
During  all  these  years  our  reputa- 
tion for  building  high  grade  farm 
machinery  has  grown  with  and 
beyond  the  factory  until  today  the 
good  old  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle 
on  the  Globe  is  a  recognized  sign 
of  excellence  on  Case  machinery 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

Remember  that  we  are  as  eager 
to  build  the  best  tractor  as  you  are 
eager  to  buy  the  best  tractor;  and 
we  are  confident  that  no  better 
tractor  can  be  built  or  bought  than 
the  Case  Kerosene  Tractor. 

Write  for  catalogs  showing  why  the  Case 
Kerosene  Tractor  is  best  for  you  to  buy. 


J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO., Inc. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 

Dept.  V-6,  Eacine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   335  15th  Street.    Phone  Park  4133. 
LOS  ANGELKS:  . 
161-8  North  Los  Angeles  Street.     Phone  66437 


TRADE  MAWS  fled  U  S  PAT.  OFF. 

KEROSENE 


AND  IN  FOROON  COUNTRIES 

TRACTORS 
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Helping  Out  The  Feed  Shortage 


(Wrlttaa  for  Pacific  Baal  Press  ky  Tkaa.  F.  MeCennell.) 


A  serious  situation  seemingly  con- 
fronts some  of  the  men  who  are  grow- 
ing livestock  in  California.  There 
are  many  who  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance— yes,  the  absolute  necessity 
— of  this  great  industry  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  State.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  the  range  live- 
stock business  entirely,  but  especially 
the  small  flocks  and  herds  on  the 
farms.  Many  were  just  beginning, 
having  started  with  a  few  animals  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Federal 
government  when  the  stress  of  war 
conditions  called  for  a  larger  food 
supply  and  elimination  of  all  waste. 

We  need  these  small  contingents  in 
more  ways  than  are  generally  in  the 
minds  of  not  only  the  livestock  raisers 
themselves,  but  of  others  as  well. 
Take  for  example  the  farm  flock  of 
sheep.  It  has  been  exceedingly  easy 
to  persuade  people  to  start  with  a  few 
sheep  because  the  price  of  wool  and 
lamb  has  been  high.  The  initial  in- 
vestment also  was  small,  which,  with 
the  animals  living  on  the  waste  grow- 
ing in  corners  and  along  fences  and 
ditches,  did  not  "put  a  crimp"  in  the 
feed  bill. 

The  pig,  too,  could  subsist  on  waste 
material  and  a  little  pasture  helped 
these  income  assistants  to  keep  the 
H.  C.  L.  somewhat  in  the  background. 
His  numbers  have  been  increased 
through  the  medium  of  pig  clubs  and 
promotion  sales  of  breed  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Club  Method  Helped. 

The  club  method  has  been  used  to 
a  limited  extent  to  stimulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
This  method  in  the  cattle  line  was 
more  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  purebred  in  localities  where  it  was 
a  stranger. 

These  methods  and  efforts  have  as- 
sisted materially  in  enlarging  the 
number  of  people  growing  the  various 
kinds  of  livestock,  and  it  was  easy  to 
persuade  the  farmer  and  his  boy,  with 
perhaps  the  girl  taking  as  much  in- 
terest as  anyone  of  the  three,  to  invest 
in  the  necessary  foundation  animals. 
To  do  this,  generally  not  much  was 
said  about  anything  but  the  excellent 
returns  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  the  increase.  In  the  club  work,  in- 
struction in  the  cost  of  production 
was  given,  but  not  under  such  condi- 
tions as  we  have  this  year.  Prices 
for  the  animals  and  their  products 
have  dropped  and  all  feed  prices  have 
soared  to  record-breaking  altitudes. 

Is  there  a  silver  lining  to  this  very 
black  cloud?  It  seems  especially  hard 
to  see,  to  the  farmer  who  has  not  had 
years  of  experience  in  growing  sheep, 
shotes  and  cattle.  There  are  "ups  and 
downs"  in  the  livestock  business,  as 
well  as  other  lines,  and  when  it  (bus- 
iness) "hits  the  toboggan,"  nothing 
usually  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  Its 
groin?  clear  to  the  bottom.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  refrain  from  condemning  the 
whole  thing  and  getting  out  as, 
quickly  as  possible  and  accepting 
whatever  loss  there  may  be. 

Just  now  we  have  a  seeming  down- 
ward trend  of  prices  for  livestock  and 
its  products,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
precedented rise  in  feed  prices,  caused 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  State  by  the 
dry  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
past  winter.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high 
with  no  seeming  relief  in  sight.  We 
have  depended  on  hay  to  supply  feed 
and  now  that  has  failed,  it  is  said,  in 
many  places. 

Those  who  have  silos  in  many  local- 
ities are  not  hit  so  hard  and  many 
will  pull  through  with  only  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  herds.  The  writer  re- 
members dry  seasons  before  with 
seeming  disaster  staring  us  in  the 
face,  but  using  resources  and  methods 
not  generally  thought  worth  while, 
adverse  results  were  at  least  partially 
avoided. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  man  who 
has  a  little  extra  water  and  available 
ground  to  grow  a  crop  that  may  help 
him  to  carry  his  own  or  some  neigh- 
bor's stock  through  to  green  feed 
again.  The  farmer  who  has  taken  off 
a  crop   sometimes  has   a   pjpce  of 


ground  that  can  be  irrigated,  perhaps 
only  4  or  5  acres,  by  pumping,  that 
will  grow  some  of  the  sorghums,  In- 
dian corn,  Sudan  grass,  or  even  sun- 
flowers. 

Sorghums  Satisfactory. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  crop  of 
Honey  sorghum  or  cane,  seen  last 
year  on  the  ranch  of  W.  D.  Trewhitt 
of  Hanford.  The  yield  was  enormous. 
While  it  had  been  drilled  in  rows  and 
cultivated  thoroughly,  the  growth  was 
so  vigorous  with  the  stooling  of  the 
plants  it  had  formed  an  almost  im- 
penetrable mass  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Last  year  was  not  a  wet  one, 
but  with  a  little  irrigation  a  crop  was 
grown  that  was  taking  the  place  of 
one-half  the  grain  ration  in  a  lot  of 
75  big-type  Poland-Chinas  that  were 
being  fitted  for  the  sales-ring. 

The  feeding  of  the  cane  commenced 
as  soon  as  it  was  far  enough  along  to 
have  developed  sufficient  sugar  in  the 
stalk  to  be  palatable.  The  method  of 
feeding  was  very  simple,  the  cane  be- 
ing cut  and  hauled  to  the  feed-lot  and 
strewn  on  the  ground  whole.  No 
more  was  fed  than  the  hogs  would 
eat  up  clean.  Mr.  Trewhitt  plants 
some  of  this  "grain  saver"  each  year 
and  finds  it  very  satisfactory.  If  you 
have  an  acre  do  the  same,  giving  it 
some  extra  fertility  in  the  way  of 
some  well-rotted  stable  manure  and 
a  little  water  to  get  it  started.  Re- 
member this  is  fed  for  the  sugar  in 
the  stalks  as  well  as  the  grain  on  the 
heads  after  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

The  grain  sorghums,  includuin 
Egyptian  corn,  milo  maize,  feterita. 
etc.,  will  all  produce  a  lot  of  hog  feed 
from  a  small  area  if  care  is  taken  to 
get  them  well  started.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  varieties  develop  a  large  pro- 
portion of  grain  to  stalks  and  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  growing  under 
drouthy  conditions.  It  can  bo  "hogged 
off"  if  help  is  not  available  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  the  usual  manner. 

Indian  Corn  for  Grain  or  Fodder, 
Indian  corn  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  crop  to  be  planted  in  the  spring 
but  where  water  is  available  to  start 
the  crop  and  some  of  the  earlier  ma- 
turing varieties  are  used,  much  feed 
can  be  harvested  from  a  small  area. 
There  is  a  kind  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  Mexican  June,  Taraale, 
etc.,  that  is  without  doubt  a  native  of 
the  southwest,  and  will  produce  a 
large  amount  of  fodder  and  grain  un- 
der semi-arid  conditions  if  started 
properly.  The  Indians  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  grow  crops  of  a  similar 
corn  under  seemingly  impossible  cir- 
cumstances so  far  as  moisture  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient 
to  develop  grain  the  fodder  will  pay 
f**r  the  work  and  seed  when  all  feed 
is  so  high.  This  can  be  handled  to  the 
very  best  advantage  by  putting  in  a 
silo,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  ensile 
the  crop  to  get  good  returns.  The  Cal- 
ifornia climate  will  cure  corn  fodder 
if  properly  harvested.  It  should  be 
cut  and  shocked  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  field  until  dry.  The  outside  of 
the  shock  will  bleach  but  the  inner 
leaves  and  stalks'  will  be  green  and 
contain  plenty  of  palatable  nutriment. 

To  get  the  best  results  run  this 
fodder  through  a  feed  cutter  and  some 
stock  molasses  added  will  give  ex- 
cellent returns.  Where  cattle  and 
horses  are  not  accustomed  to  this  feed 
the  addition  of  the  molasses  will  in- 
duce them  to  eat  it  more  quickly. 

Some  Good  Legumes. 

The  legumes  furnish  two  annuals — 
whippoorwill  peas  and  velvet  beans — 
that  produce  large  quantities  of  feed 
in  the  shape  of  pasture,  hay  or  sil- 
age. They  will  grow  good  crops  if  you 
have  moisture  enough  to  start  them, 
therefore  plant  some  and  help  out  the 
fffd  shortage.  Mixed  with  the  sac- 
charine sorghums  in  the  silo  they  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  silage  by  bal- 
ancing up  the  ration. 

Sudan  grass  has  a  place  in  this 
drought-resistant  list  as  it  produces  a 
lot  of  hay  and  pasturage  if  it  is  once 
started.    If  the  ground  is  worked  up 


fine  and  the  seed  planted  in  drills  18 
inches  apart,  then  cultivated  after 
irrigating,  fine  crops  are  grown  when 
there  is  seemingly  little  or  no  mois- 
ture. 

A  plant  is  needed  that  is  drought- 
resistant  if  it  is  going  to  produce  any- 
thing this  year.  It  must  grow  when 
there  is  seemingly  no  water  at  all. 
Montana  is  a  semi-arid  region  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Mammoth  Rus- 
sian sunflower  will  grow  10  tons  of 
silage  per  acre  under  almost  desert 
conditions.  Thirty  tons  is  produced 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture. 

It  may  seem  useless  to  write  an 
article  of  this  kind,  but  when  a  situa- 
tion is  serious  everything  should  be 
done  to  overcome  disaster.  People  do 
not  generally  realize  how  much  we 
are  actually  dependent  upon  livestock 
if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  present  mode 
of  living.  If  we  are  willing  to  live  as 
Orientals,  then  perhaps  we  might  get 
along  on  a  diet  of  rice.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  however,  does  not  want  to  do 
this,  so  he  has  always  raised  live- 
stock. We  can  get  along  a  few  years 
without  livestock  and  grow  wheat  and 
beans,  prunes  and  peaches,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  store  of  fertility  is  low- 
ered to  a  point  where  profitable  grain 
crops — or  fruit  crops  either,  for  that 
matter — are  not  produced,  and  we 
must  have  our  livestock  back  to  re- 
store the  fertility. 

Alfalfa  Has  Limitations. 

Some  say,  "We  will  raise  alfalfa  for 
that  supplies  its  own  nitrogen."  That 
is  true,  but  it  makes  heavy  drafts  on 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  And, 
by  the  way,  to  what  would  we  feed 
our  alfalfa  if  the  hogs,  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  are  all  sold  and  slaught- 
ered. The  price  for  alfalfa  is  good 
now,  but  will  that  continue  if  our 
stock  disappears. 

The  men  who  hang  on  like  "grim 
death  to  a  nigger"  and  keep  their 
flocks  or  herds,  or  part  of  them  at 
least,  will  be  repaid,  even  doubly  so, 
but  it  will  only  be  accomplished  by 
making  every  available  foot  of  land 
produce,  and  produce  even  when  it 
does  not  seem  possible  for  it  to  do  so. 
If  everyone  does  this  it  cannot  but 
supply  some  extra  feed,  and  every 
little  bit  helps. 

The  most  conservative  estimates 
place  the  alfalfa  crop  at  about  60  per 
cent  of  a  normal  one.  Experiments 
conducted  by  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  demonstrated  that  the 
feeding  value  of  alfalfa  was  increased 
23  per  cent  by  chopping.  This  is  an 
average  of  10  different  tests  and  is  the 
result  of  careful  work  along  this  line 
and  are  reliable.  Tests  by  practical 
feeders  place  the  saving  as  high  as  35 
per  cent.  This  would  bring  the  crop 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  normal — truly  a 
great  saving  in  face  of  present  prices. 

The  Farm  Advisor  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  seems  to  have  dem- 
onstrated that  rice  straw,  chopped  and 
treated  with  molasses,  has  consider- 
able feeding  value.  It  will  be  worth 
trying  at  least  when  it  is  available. 

Many  animals  will  be  sold,  of 
course,  but  if  care  is  taken  to  sell  the 
inferior  ones  and  make  the  feed  go  as 
far  as  possible,  the  final  results  will 
not  be  as  discouraging  as  it  would 
first  appear. 


AN  OLD  BREEDER  STARTS  ANEW 


Fifteen  years  ago  E.  Cooper  ol 
Waukena  was  well  up  in  purebred 
lines  in  Nebraska,  but  Quit  to  come  to 
Southern  California  to  farm  Fruit 
was  so  important  there  that  he  had  to 
drop  stock  breeding,  but  the  love  of 
it  always  staid  with  him,  so  last  year 
he  purchased  50  acres  of  fine  Tulare 
land  and  moved  up  into  the  Waukena 
district,  where  he  has  a  high  class 
herd  of  grade  Jerseys  and  a  fine  foun- 
dation herd  of  purebred  Durocs;  also 
a  flock  of  purebred  Barred  Rock 
fowls.  His  herd  boar  was  secured 
from  the  Tagus  ranch  and  his  sows 
from  the  R.  C.  Sturgeon  herd. 

In  far  too  many  cases  there  is  a 
mudhole  around  the  watering  trough 
in  every  corral  where  dairy  or  beef 
cattle  drink.  No  matter  how  tight 
the  trough  is  the  cattle  hang  around 
so  much  that  a  mudhole  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  form. 

Mr.  Cooper  determined  to  stop  that 
when  he  was  fixing  up  for  his  dairy 
cows  and  got  in  the  first  place  a 
round,  cement  tank;  then  built  a  con- 
crete floor  out  from  it  some  distance 
beyond,  where  the  cows  would  stand 
when  drinking. 


Remedies  for 
COW  CLEANING, 
BREEDING  "and  ABORTION 

Si mirinf*  Calves,  Hog  Cholera 
An  Insect  Destroyer 
A  Poultry  Food 

LAMBERT  STOCK 
REMEDIES  COMPANY 


A.  M.  Bibens. 
President 
FACTORY 


ft.  V.  Brldgford. 
Vice-President 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


ONE 
POUND 


CALP  MEAL 


Costs  about  7%c  and  can  be 
used  for  calf  feeding  in  place 
of  one  gallon  of  whole  milk 
worth  about  30c.  NO  SCOURS. 

From  Feed  Dealers,  or 
WTMAL  FOOD  CO.,  Oakland 

CUTS  CALF  COST 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  lor  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

CALIFORNIA 


CERES, 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  ol 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Registered  .Jerseys 

Am  closing  out  my  entire  herd  of  cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

H.  SHELDON  SMITH, 

RT.  B.  BOX  413,  MOBE8TO,  CALIF. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

A  very  choice  lot  of  purebred  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  tri-color  and  sable,  eligible  for  regis- 
tration, ready  for  delivery  now.  Dam  and  sire 
are  from  two  of  the  most  noted  kennels  in  the 

United  States. 

D.  ft  H.  ROWLK8 
R.  F.  D.  "A,"  Box  4,  Modesto-Empire  Highway 
Modesto,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dot  Medieiiu 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  We»t  31st  Street,  New  York 
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A  Promising  Herd  Sire  at  Ormondale 


IMP.  BOQUHAN  QUINEA  STAMP — Herd  Sire  at  Ormondale  Ranch. 


Some  months  ago  it  was  announced 
that  Ormondale  Ranch  had  secured  a 
new  herd  sire  to  'cross  on  the  heifers 
of  Golden  Goods,  Jr.,  the  great  sire  of 
Little  Sweetheart,  the  International 
1919  grand  champion  Shorthorn  fe- 
male, and  her  full  sister,  Little  Sweet- 
heart 2d.  This  new  sire  has  now  been 
at  Ormondale  Ranch  long  enough  to 
have  become  acclimated  and  is  show- 
ing what  he  really  is  like- 

Imp.  Boquhan  Guinea  Stamp  was 
selected  from  the  Wm.  Hartnett  im- 
portation of  some  months  ago  that 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  ever 
brought  across.  This  bull  is  a  roan 
two-year-old  and  was  shown  with 
much  success  in  Great  Britain.  He 


is  an  impressive  animal,  especially  to 
the  Shorthorn  lover,  and  you  know  at 
once  that  he  is,  a  bull — a  masculine 
fellow — that  in  all  probability  will 
surely  transmit  his  good  qualities  to 
his  progeny.  It  is  only  recently  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  good 
picture  of  him  and  a  reproduction  of 
it  is  given  that  those  interested  and 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  bull  may  realize  his  worth 
as  an  individual. 

Those  who  know  the  females  at 
Ormondale  prophesy  an  excellent  lot 
of  calves  from  this  cross  and  that 
Boquhan  Guinea  Stamp  will  through 
his  offspring  prove  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  Shorthorn  cattle  of  California. 


"FOOD    VALUES    OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS." 

(Written  for  Pacltic  Rural  Press.) 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  California  State 
Dairy  Council  which  is  full  from  cover 
to  cover  of  information  about  the  food 
value  of  milk  and  the  substances 
manufactured  therefrom. 

Not  only  is  the  information  in  the 
book  but  it  is  set  forth  in  such  a 
graphic  way  that  instead  of  being  a 
task  to  acquire  the  knowledge  it  is  a 
pleasure  so  to  do.  If  text  books  for 
use  in  our  schools  were  generally 
written  in  as  entertaining  a  way  the 
truant  officer  would  have  but  little  to 
do  and  knowledge  would  be  much 
more  rapidly  absorbed. 

.Many  new  facts  about  milk  have 
been  discovered  in  recent  years, 
especially  the  vitamines.  The  neces- 
sity of  these  substances  in  human 
foods  is  shown  and  how  this  neces- 
sity was  demonstrated  by  investi- 
gators. 

The  value  of  milk  in  comparison 
with  other  staple  articles  of  food  is 
given  in  dollars  and  cents;  also  the 
heat  or  energy  producing  properties 
of  these  substances  are  shown  in  a 
very  convincing  way. 

The  correct  height  and  weight  for 
boys  and  girls  from  5  to  18  years  of 
age  is  given  in  a  table  with  the  state- 
ment that  any  great  deficiency  can 
usually  be  traced  to  lack  of  the  use  of 
milk  as  a  food. 

Skim  milk  in  its  various  forms, 
cheese,  ice  cream  and  buttermilk  are 
all  mentioned  and  their  worth  as 
human  food  emphasized  in  a  very 
clear  and  convincing  way. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council  to  place  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
of  home  Economies  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  State  as  well  as  doctors 
and  leaders  in  child  welfare  work. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  compiled  so  much 
information  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  so  easily  understood. 


SONOMA'S  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT 
CAMPAIGN. 


In  connection  with  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Bodega- 
Valley  Ford  Farm  Center,  the  recently 
formed  Dairy  Department  of  the  So- 
noma County  Farm  Bureau  held  an 
all-day  Better  Dairy  Stock  demonstra- 
tion on  Thursday.  June  10.  1920.  on 


the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Mache  at  Bodega 
Roads. 

Professor  Rubel  of  the  University  of 
California  was  in  attendance  and  to 
the  several  hundred  dairymen  and 
their  friends  present  conducted  a 
demonstration  of  judging  the  correct 
type  of  dairy  animals. 

The  value  of  cow  testing  was  also 
demonstrated  when  some  very  ordi- 
nary cows  were  brought  out  whose 
production  records  were  given  as  400 
lbs.  and  better,  while  other  promising 
looking  animals,  with  production  rec- 
ords considerably  less,  were  shown  in 
comparison. ' 

Samuel  H.  Greene,  of  the  State 
Dairy  Council,  urged  the  dairymen  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Council, 
pointing  out  the  place  dairying  takes 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  great 
need,  at  this  time,  of  unified  action  of 
the  dairy  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Dairy  Department  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  that  of  increasing  the 
number  of  cow  testing  associations  in 
the  county  for  the  coming  dairy  sea- 
son is  foremost  at  the  present  time. 
A  purebred  bull  sale  is  also  being 
arranged  for  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, to  be  held  at  Petaluma. 


PURE  COMMERCIAL  FEEDING 
STUFFS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  control- 
ling the  composition  of  the  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  of  the  State  of 
California  is  vested  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  of  which  Dr.  E.  J. 
Lea  is  director.  So  far  the  work  has 
been  largely  educational  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  letter  and  consultation. 
Dr.  Lea  expresses  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
manifested  by  the  owners  of  the  large 
milling  companies  with  almost  a 
unanimous  expression  by  them  of  a 
desire  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Labo- 
ratory analyze  no  samples  of  feeds 
except  those  collected  by  their  own 
inspectors.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  with  the  laboratory  facilities 
at  their  command  to  handle  more 
work  than  the  inspectors  send  in.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  know  that  sam- 
ples submitted  represent  fairly  the  lot 
of  feed  fcom  which  it  is  taken.  There- 
fore the  analysis  of  only  such  material 
as  that  sent  in  by  the  official  in- 
spectors prevents  much  unnecessary 
work. 


TheDe Laval 
Milker 


De  Laval  Udder  Pulsator— the 
only  pulsator  close  to  udder 

Among  the  many  new  and  exclusive  advan- 
tages in  the  construction  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
Udder  Pulsator  and  the  teat-cups. 

The  Udder  Pulsator  is  located  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  cow's  udder,  which  insures  positive  and 
snappy  action  in  the  teat-cups.  The  action  is  uni- 
form, gentle  and  pleasing  to  the  cow.  The  only 
moving  part  in  the  pulsator  is  a  small,  plain  piston 
which  requires  no  oiling,  adjusting  or  repairing. 

The  weight  of  the  teat  cups  and  Udder  Pulsator 
has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  worked  out  to 
produce  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
De  Laval  teat-cups  are  self-adjusting  and  made  in 
one  size  only,  which  fits  all  teats. 

The  construction  is  so  simple  that  they  can  be 
easily  taken  apart,  cleaned  and  put  together.  No 
metal  touches  the  teats,  and  the  only  rubber  part  is 
the  liner,  a  straight  piece  of  pure  rubber  tubing. 
Every  other  part  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  equally 
simple,  practical  and  efficient. 

The  name  "De  Laval"  is  insurance  of  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  Milker 
Catalog,  mentioning  number  of  cows  milked 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Western  Cattlemen  s  Protective  Union 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


A  call  was  published  recently  ask- 
in?  cattlemen  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  including  Nevada  and  Arizona 
to  meet  in  San  Jose,  California,  on 
June  19  at  2  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose, 
so  the  call  stated,  of  establishing  the 
prices  on  beef  and  feeder  cattle  of  the 
various  grades  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  No  name  of  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  cattle  business  was 
signed  to  the  call  except  the  title 
given  above. 

The  price  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  much  impor- 
tance to  those  connected  with  the 
business  this  year.  Feed  is  very  high 
and  no  promise  of  going  lower  at 
present.  Any  person  or  set  of  persons 
offering  a  plan  for  relief  either  in 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

A.  M.  BIBENS,  President 
E.  M.  MORROW.  Secretary 

Modesto,  Calif. 


"ORMSBY" 


Means  Quality  and  Production. 

Get  a  young  bull  sired  by 
King    Korndyke    Hengerveld    Ormahy  7th. 

KOUNIAS  REG.  STOCK  FARM 

Waterfonl  Road. 
P.   O.   Box   296.  Modento 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

Waterford  Road,  Modesto 

REGISTERED  HOLSXELN-i'RXESIANS 
Prize-winners  at  all  Shows. 
Inspection   invited  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Write  for  nrices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop.  


BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 

Patterson 

THE   CHAMPION   SHOW  HERD 
The  herd  of  high  records. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Visitors  Welcome. 

WALTER  K.  ADAMS, 

Rte.  1,  Box  245,  Modesto 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
AND  P0LA>"D-CHINA3 

A.  M.  BIBENS 

Modesto, 

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  UOLSIEIXS 
Some  fine  young  bull9  for  sale. 

BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  SEGIS  DUTCH  ORMSBY 
My  32-lb.   Herd  Sire 
Out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 
JOHN'  SAXER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

H.  E.  CORNWELL 

MODESTO.  CALIFORNIA 
Prescott  Road,  1  mile  from  Highway 

If  you   want  to  see  some  of  the  best 
Holsteins   in    the    State,    visit   my  herd. 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOB  SALE 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  BULLS 

From  High-Testing  Dams 
E.  PETEEPOSTIN 

Route  1,  Box  235,  Hughson,  Cal. 

BULLS   FOR  SALE 

FROM  10O0-LB.  SIRE 
Some  with  three  nearest    lam*  averaging 
1000   lbs.:   two   of   serviceable   age;  one 
with    dam's    record    30.000    lbs.  milk, 
1000  lbs.  butter. 
FREEMAN   (E.  E.)  and  EDWARDS 
Route  B,  Box  385,  Modesto 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup    Herd    offers   service   bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundaUon  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437, 
Two  miles   out   North   First  Street. 


furnishing  cheaper  feed  or  higher 
prices  for  cattle  would  receive  the 
attention  of  the  men  concerned. 
Therefore  at  the  hour  mentioned  about 
100  cattlemen  assembled  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  rooms  in  San  Jose 
and  were  called  to  order  with  J.  Mc- 
Glinchey,  the  well-known  cattleman  of 
Livermore,  in  the  chair. 

Henry  Crowley  of  San  Jose,  who 
seemed  to  be  behind  the  movement, 
suggested  a  combination  of  cattlemen 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  higher 
prices  than  were  now  being  obtained 
in  the  California  markets. 

Much  discussion  followed  and  some 
criticism  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association  was  advanced  for  not  hav- 
ing accomplished  more  in  the  line  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  prices 
on  cattle  in  the  same  way  the  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  and  the  .other 
associations  of  the  same  kind  had 
done  in  the  fruit  line.  Champions  of 
the  C.  C.  A.  called  the  attention  of 
the  critics  to  the  wide  difference  of 
conditions  existing  between  the  dried 
fruit  and  the  cattle  business — how 
the  prunes  and  'cots  grown  on  a 
limited  area,  had  the  civilized  world 
for  a  market,  while  the  growing  of 
cattle  for  food  was  world-wide  in  its 
scone;  and  how  with  our  modern 
methods  of  transportation  if  our  cattle 
were  withheld  from  the  market  that 
cattle  from  Australia  even  would  be 
landed,  to  supply  Pacific  Coast 
markets. 

We  all  know  that  frozen  lamb 
enough  has  been  brought  in  from  New- 
Zealand  to  materially  reduce  the  price 
of  lambs  on  foot  in  Chicago  and  other 
places  in  the  country.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  mutton  line  may  also 
occur  in  the  beef  department,  al- 
though we  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
Chicago  lamb  market  has  recovered 
from  the  zero  tendency  caused  by  the 
cold  lamb  from  the  Antarctic  direc- 
tion. 

The  usual  glut  in  the  California 
market  has  occurred  this  year  empha- 
sized by  an  unusual  shortage  of  feed. 
It  is  very  easy  to  tell  a  man  he  must 
hold  his  cattle  when  they  are  only 
half-fat,  but  what  will  he  do  with  no 
feed  on  the  range  and  hay  $30  or 
better?  One  gentleman  at  this  meet- 
ing kept  reiterating,  "If  all  the  cattle- 
men will  hold  their  cattle  30  days  the 
price  will  be  all  right."  Very  good, 
hut  how  about  the  shrinkage  during 
that  time? 

After  prolonged  discussion  the  meet- 
ing finally  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  representative  cow  men  to  meet 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Ass'n  at  their 
office  in  San  Francisco,  Monday,  June 
2Sth.  The  members  of  this  committee 
are:  F.  J.  Griffin.  Salinas;  H.  Crowley, 
San  Jose;  R.  M.  Diggs,  King  City; 
Hamilton  Bassett,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  Howard  Tilton,  Madrone. 

The  encouraging  thing  about  the 
meeting  was  the  attendance  and  the 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
present.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  if  this  meeting  was  a  success 
that  meetings  would  be  held  in  adjoin- 
ing States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
more  definite  plan  of  action  will  be 
developed  before  such  meetings  are 
called.  If  the  majority  of  the  men 
present  that  are  not  already  members 
in  good  standing  will  join  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  and  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  their  branch 
organization  they  will  soon  have 
something  to  report  worth  while. 

The  prices  suggested  at  this  meet- 
ing are  given  below:  No.  1  steers,  12c; 
No.  2  steers,  11c;  feeder  steers.  No.  1, 
$9;  No.  2,  8c;  No.  1  cows,  10c;  No.  2, 
9c;  feeder  cows.  No.  1.  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
No.  1  fat  bulls,  10c;  No.  2,  9c;  veal 
calves  200  lbs.  and  under,  13c  alive; 
200  to  300  lbs.  11c:  calves  over  300 
lbs.  9c.  Some  considered  these  prices 
too  low  and  some  thought  the  op- 
posite. 


Approval  of  a  $22,500,000  equipment 
program  is  asked  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. This  new  equipment  would  in- 
clude 1,000  stock  cars. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 
RAMB0UILLETS 
and 

AMERICAN  MERINO 
SHEEP 


We  have  for  sale  this  sea- 
son 400  head  rams,  year- 
lings and  2-year-olds.  All 
purebred.  Will  sell  singly 
or  in  carload  lots. 


Also  15  Head  Purebred  Bed 
Polled  Yearling  Bulls 


'   ...  ''     For  further  particulars  apply 

r.   A.    MECHAM  ESTATE 

PETAL  UM  A,  CAL. 


Announcement  Extraordinary 

FIRST  REDUCTION  SALE 

THE  THOMAS  BISHOP  CO.  OF  SAN  BAJH  ON,  CALIF. 
Offers  for  sale 

700  PUREBRED  (NOT  REGISTERED)  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

with  Iambs  of  both  sexes  at  foot 

This  offering  is  from  the  famous  (International  and  Local)  San  Ramon 
Flock.   They  can  be  purchased  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.   Ewes  can 
be  seen  on  pasture,  Sargents  Ranch,  near  Bradley,  California. 

STABT  A  FLOCK  AM)  BAISE  TOUB  OWN  BUCKS 

Intending  buyers  should  make  application  for  further  particulars  to 

SH'T.  FRANK  KITHERFOKD      —OB—      THOS.  BISHOP  COMPANY 

Phone — Bishop  Ranch 
San  Hamuli,  Calif. 


166  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 
Phone — Kearny  4295 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep 


BAMS  AND  BULLS  FOB  SALE 
Single  or  In  Carload  Lots 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


Davis,  California 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls 

4-18  Months  Old  Bulls  -  4 

EXCELLENT  TYPE.  SI  PRFME  QUALITY 

EASTEBN  BBEB 
Suitable  for  Bange  or  Herd  Headers 

$250  TO  $275  EACH 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm 


SANTA  BOSA, 


(  AI  II  OKNIA 


Shorthorn   Steers  Pay 

Week  after  week  Shorthorn  steers  are  topping  the  principal  mar- 
kets. For  instance,  at  four  of  the  leading  markets.  Chicago.  Kan- 
sas City.  Omaha  and  Denver.  Shorthorns  made  the  top  for  the 
enUre  week  two  weeks  in  succession  recently.  At  all  of  these 
markets,  mini!  yoa.  Use  a  good  Shorthorn  bull  and  prow  Short- 
horn beef.  You  get  added  weight  and  quality  both. — and  set  pay 
tor  both. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
13  Dexter  Fork  Avenue,  Clilrngn.  III. 
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Winsor  Ranch  Sale  of  Durocs 


Last  January  the  Winsor  Ranch 
staged  a  very  successful  sale  of  Du- 
roc-Jerseys  at  Los  Angeles— success- 
ful in  procuring  remunerative  prices 
for  their  offerings  and  also  in  supply- 
ing the  buyers  with  A  No.  1  stuff. 


Duroc  boar  in  the  West,  as  he  stands 
40  inches  high,  is  82  inches  long,  and 
weighs  965  lbs.  He  is  very  smooth, 
and  is  siring  true  big-type  pigs  of 
large  bone  and  plenty  of  quality,  giv- 
ing the  breeder  and  also  the  grower 
of  market  hogs  a  type  unexcelled  for 


WINSOR'S   GIANT  ORION, 
The  Largest  Duroc  Boar  in  the  West. 


Such  good  hogs  were  put  through  the 
ring  at  that  time  that  we  confidently 
state  buyers  will  return  for  more  of 
the  same  kind. 

The  same  kind  will  be  available  as 
the  sows  offered  are  mostly  well 
grown  spring  yearlings,  bred  to  two 
of  the  greatest  Duroc  boars  in  the 
United  States,  Winsor's  Giant  Orion 
and  Great  Sensation  3rd. 

Winsor's  Giant  Orion  is  the  largest 


breeding  and  feeding  purposes. 

Great  Sensation  3rd  is  a  good 
enough  boar  for  anyone.  W.  H.  Dupee 
of  Edgemoor  Farm  fame  thought  so 
anyway,  as  he  paid  Winsor  Ranch 
$8,000  for  him  and  agreed  to  leave 
him  at  the  latter  place  through  the 
breeding  season. 

Watch  our  columns  between  now 
and  the  sale  for  further  particulars 
regarding  this  offering. 


A  COMBINATION  SWINE  SALE. 


Usually  when  we  speak  of  a  com- 
bination sale  it  means  a  uniting  of 
several  breeders  to  hold  a  sale  of  one 
kind  of  breed  of  farm  animals.  In 
this  case  the  Conejo  Ranch  is  holding 
a  two-day  sale,  combining  their  offer- 
ings of  Hampshire  and  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs. 

The  owners  of  this  well-known 
ranch  have  been  breeding  and  exhibit- 
ing these  two  popular  kinds  of  swine, 
noted  alike  for  their  excellent  confor- 
mation and  economical  feeding  value 
for  some  years.  Their  animals  have 
been  shown  with  marked  success  at 
all  the  large  livestock  exhibitions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.   From  time  to  time 


ORMONDALE  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS 

REDWOOD  CITT,  CAE. 

HERD  SIRES 

BOQUHAN   GUINEA    STAMP,   the   pre  at 

imported  Young:  Broadhooks  bull. 
GOLDEN    GOODS    JR.,    sire   of  LITTLE 
SWEETHEART.  Grand  Champion  Imer- 
national  Show,  Chicago,  1919. 

Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  sale. 

james  McDonnell,    -  supt. 


they  have  made  large  importations  of 
both  breeds  selected  from  the  leading 
herds  of  the  Middle  West. 

One  importation  of  particular  note 
was  that  last  fall  of  the  entire  herd 
of  Duroc-Jersels  owned  by  the  firm 
of  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne, 
Iowa.  This  was  a  noted  herd  in  that 
State  of  famed  swine  and  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  Duroc  contingent  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  George  Waltemeyer, 
a  member  of  the  firm,  was  engaged  as 
manager  of  the  swine  department  at 
the  Conejo  Ranch. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
this  sale  will  be  many  opoprtunities  to 
select  stock  of  pork-producing  and 
show  characteristics.  Our  advertising 
columns  will  tell  you  when  and  where 
the  sale  will  be  held. 


Lately  the  various  livestock  and 
civic  bodies  of  Stanislaus  county  met 
at  Modesto  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  county  fair  association.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  write  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  completion  of 
their  task.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
have  already  been  voted,  and  the  su- 
pervisors have  agreed  to  appropriate 
$10,000  annually  until  the  building  is 
completed.  Now  all  they  need  to  do 
is  to  go  ahead  and  hold  a  crackerjack 
fair  this  fall  after  the  crops  are  har- 
vested. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BROOD  ANIMAL 
 —  ON  THE  FARM   

THE    OLD    RED  SOW 

She  Is  No  Slacker,!  but  Does  Her  Bit  and  Guarantees  Returns  on  the  Investment. 
SHE  IS  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE 
The  Duroc  sow  reproduces  more  rapidly.  The  Duroc  sow  is  a  prepotent  breeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  rood  mother.  The  Duroc  sow  is  an  easy  feeder. 

The  Duroc  sow  is  a  wonder  grazer.  The  Duroc  sow  is  the  most  popular. 

SHE  FEEDS  THE  WORLD,  PATS  DEBTS  AND  HAKES  PROSPERITY. 

For  information   relative  to   DUBOC-JEESEY   HOGS,  write  to 
S.  E.  WHITING,  Secretary-Treasurer 

California  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

B.  B.  4,  Box  810,  SACBAMENTO,  CALIF. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


Dispersal  Sale  of 

LAMB'S  DUROCS 

At  CERES,  CALIF. 
Wednesday,  July  21st,  1920 

80  HEAD  IN  THE  OFFERING 

Consisting  of 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS,  HERD  BOARS 
OPEN  GILTS  AND  YOUNG  BOARS 

Sows  bred  to  Orion  Cherry  Pathfinder,  a  big 
grandson  of  Pathfinder  and  Orion  Cherry 
King  Jr.,  and  Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King, 
First  Prize  Senior  Yearling  at  Sacramento, 
 1919  

CATALOGUES  OUT  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 


ELMER  LAMB,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Winsor  Ranch 

=  DUROC  JERSEY= 

Bred  Sow  Sale 

At  LOS  ANGELES=JULY  28th 

THE  GREATEST  DUROC  SALE  EVER  HELD  IN  THE  WEST 

 WBITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  


Sows  by  the  world's  foremost  sires,  including  Great  Orion  Sensation, 
Orion  Sensation  and  Pathfinder,  bred  to  the  two  best  sires  on  the  coast — 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion,  the  largest  Orion  Cherry  King  boar  in  the  world, 
and  Great  Sensation  3rd,  the  record  boar  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WINSOR  RANCH 


B.  K.  WALKEB, 


Address,  Bonita,  Calif. 


MOBBIS  C.  ALLEN 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  for  Sale 

BOARS  AND  GILTS 
BRED  SOWS 
SOWS  WITH  LITTERS 


DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 

E.  F.  PETERSEN,  Supt., 
Danville,  Cal. 
G.  W.  EMMONS,  Owner, 
Oakland. 


They  are  the  large  type  and  the  best  blood  strains  to  be  had  anywhere. 

HERD  BOARS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  SOWS 

Twin  Oaks  Attraction 


Lacy  Orion's  Model 
California's  Defender 
Diablo  Orion  Model 
Defender  Colonel  70th 


Lucy  Orion's  Mayflower 
Great  Wonder  I  Am  Gano 
Pathfinder's  Queen 
1'rize  of  Tulare  Belle 


Lady  Defendress  70th 
and  60  others 


WEANLINGS,  $15.00  EACH  AT  RANCH. — A  large  number  always  on  hand  to  choose 
from.     Crates,    $2.50    each,    refunded    when    returned    prepaid  in    good  condition. 
MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  SATISFACTION  OB  MONET  BACK. 


HOME  OF  $1500  SOW 


5r7oN'S  CRIMSON 


J.  P.  WALKER, 


VISALIA,  CALIF. 
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POLLED  HEREFORDS 


CONGENITAL  DEHORNING 


95%  WITHOUT  HORNS 


WHY  BREED  HORNS  AND  THEN  CUT  THEM  OFF? 


Polled  Hereford  Bulls  from  any  kind  of  horned  cows 
will  have  the  Supreme  Beef  characteristics  of  the 
Hereford,  the  beautiful  uniform  markings,  and  will  be 

HORNLESS 

Experiments  have  proven  that  Polled  Beef  Cattle  will 
increase  25  per  cent  more  in  weight  in  the  feed  lot 
in    the    same    length   of   time    than    Horned  Cattle. 

Feeders  like  them  and  so  do  Shippers 

Buy  a  Bull  now  and  start  improving  and  dehorning  your  calves  in 
the  easy  humane  way. 

We  can  supply  you  with  Bulls  for  your  Beef  Herd  or  Bulls  and  Females 
for  a  Foundation  Herd. 

Come  and  See  Them 


DIABLO  STOCK  FARM,  -  Danville,  Cal. 


E.  F.  Petersen,  Snpt. 


G.  W.  Emmons,  Owner 


CALIFORNIA 


Hog  Book 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hog  Raising  in  California 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  and  Practical  Swine  Breeder 


First  Edition— 1916 


S5C  pages  of  \ext;  81  pages  half-tone  engravings  besides 
line  cuts..   Cloth  bonnd. 


The  author  has  had  large  personal  experience  in  hog 
breeding,  besides  the  opportunity  of  observing  many 
plants  in  this  and  other  States.  He  has  brought 
together  a  wealth  of  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hog,  its  anatomy,  the  breed- 
ing, feeding,  marketing,  as  well  as  diseases  and 
remedies. 

PRICE,  $2.00  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


CLARK,  HUNTER  &  CLARK 

Livestock  Auctioneers 

915  I  STREET,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Registered  Hog  Sales  a  Specialty 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


.Inly  SI. — Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Duroc- Jersey 
July  29 — Winsor  Ranch.  Los  Angeles.  Du- 

roe-Jerseys. 

.1 1 1 1  .i  20,  30 — Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury  Park 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshire*. 

July  — . — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Spadra.  Du- 
roc-Jerseys. 

July  — . — Ortcffa-Underhill  Banoho.  Santa 
Barbara.  Hampshires. 

A iik ii- 1  11 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City. 
Shorthorns.  Shropshires,  Berks  hires  and  Shet- 
land Ponies. 

Augunt  21.  —  Horced  Co..  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Sept.  27  —  McCarty-Shinn-Elliott.  Tulare. 
Poland-Chinas. 


The  Dairv. 

Tulare  creameries'  pay-roll  for  the 
month  of  May  amounted  to  $212,871. 

The  Petaluma  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery have  purchased  additional  real  es- 
tate with  the  object  in  view  of  erect- 
ing a  building  especially  adapted  to 
handling  milk. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association, 
at  their  45th  annual  meeting  held  this 
month  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  elected  J. 
Henry  Meyer  of  San  Francisco  one  of 
the  vice-presidents. 

Under  a  very  recent  date  a  news 
item  from  Byron  mentions  the  sale  of 
three  tracts  of  land,  all  in  alfalfa,  on 
which  dairy  cattle  will  be  placed  at 
once.  This  makes  8  dairy  farms  to  be 
started  in  this  vicinity  within  the  past 
G  months. 

The  Petaluma  Calf  Club  has  been 
organized  at  the  Petaluma  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Prizes  will  be  given 
for  raising  purebred  calves.  The 
work  will  be  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  the  Dep't  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland  dis- 
posed of  his  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  on  June  11th.  The  average 
was  $365  for  the  herd,  with  the  top 
cow  going  for  $1000.  Several  wire 
bids  from  California  were  not  high 
enough  to  keep  any  of  the  herd  in  the 
State. 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club,  announces 
that  on  and  after  July. 1st  the  fee  for 
making  transfer  of  ownership  will  be 
$1  when  presented  within  90  days 
from  date  of  delivery  and  $2  when 
presented  90  days  after  date  of  de- 
livery. 

Several  hundred  dairymen,  members 
of  the  California  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, met  at  Santa  Fe  Springs  last 
week  and  decided  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  to  distributors  from  $4.60  to  $5.20 
per  hundred.  This  price  is  effective 
July  1st  and  is  due  to  increased  cost 
of  production. 

The  second  National  Ayrshire  sale, 
held  on  June  10  at  Springfield,  Mass.. 
was  a  very  successful  one.  Forty- 
four  head  sold  for  $42,490,  or  $965  av- 
erage. Henderson's  Betty,  consigned 
by  Strathglass  Farm,  topped  the  sale 
at  $4,100.  She  went  to  Weymouth 
Farm,  North  "Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  Guernsey  breed  has  its  first 
century  sire  in  Governor  of  the  Chene 
(1297  P.  S.).  The  one  hundredth 
daughter  of  this  famous  sire  to  com- 
plete an  Advanced  Register  record  is 
Imp.  Nellie's  Gem  des  Blancs  Bois 
68664.  She  was  officially  entered  in 
the  Advanced  Register  on  June  2, 
1920. 

Many  dairy  cows  have  been  sold 
from  the  Orland  district  and  we  are 
reliably  informed  that  quite  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  alfalfa  will  be  sold 
from  that  region.  Fourteen  cars  were 
ready  for  sale  on  June  14th.  Dairy- 
men who  must  have  alfalfa  would  do 
well  to  get  in  touch  with  growers  at 
that  point. 

The  output  of  dairy  products  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
show  but  little  difference  from  that 
of  the  same  period  last  year.  Some 
more  evaporated  milk  was  produced 
this  year  than  last,  a  slightly  larger 
amount  of  cheese,  with  butter  slightly 
less.  Oleomargarine  increased  about 
16  million  pounds  over  that  of  the 
first  quarter  last  year. 


The  proportion  of  Guernsey  bulls  to 
Guernsey  females  that  were  recorded 
in  the  Herd  Register  of  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919-1920  was  64  per  cent. 
According  to  the  statements  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  larger  percentage  of  all 
Guernsey  bulls  are  registered  than 
bulls  of  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds. 

The  May  report  of  the  Sonoma- 
Marin  cow-testing  association  is  very 
interesting  and  shows  120  cows  pro- 
ducing over  40  lbs  .of  butterfat  for 
the  month.  The  total  number  of  cows 
tested  was  1,145.  One  herd  of  26  Jer- 
seys had  just  half  their  number  in 
the  40-lb.  roll  of  honor  and  another 
one  of  28  had  12  in  the  list.  If  all  the 
herds  had  beea  the  equal  of  these 
two,  what  a  showing  they  would  have 
made. 

Dairying  with  sheep  as  the  produc- 
ing animals  is  practiced  by  some 
sheepmen  of  western  Yolo  county. 
The  lambs  arc  allowed  to  suckle  for 
two  or  three  months.  They  they  are 
weaned  and  the  ewes  milked  for  sev- 
eral months  longer.  Cheese  of  very 
fine  quality  is  made  from  the  milk, 
which  finds  a  ready  sale.  The  milk  is 
so  rich  in  solids  that  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  cheese  is  produced  from  the 
same  quantity  as  from  that  of  cows 
and  goats.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  giving  publicity  to  this 
industry. 

Smiic  Notes. 

Reports  from  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  of  Nebraska  indicate  the 
1920  pig  crop  will  be  only  65  per  cent 
of  normal. 

The  dispersal  sale  of  Duroc-Jerseys 
owned  by  that  well-known  breeder. 
Elmer  Lamb,  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention among  breeders  of  the  Red 
Hog. 

Assistant  County  Agent  McCallum 
of  Stanislaus  County  on  his  return 
from  visiting  the  pig  club  members 
reports  excellent  gams  being  made 
by  nearly  all  the  pigs  being  fed  by 
the  members.  Gains  of  more  than  a 
pound  a  day  were  made  in  many 
instances. 

A  swine  growers'  association  has 
been  organized  in  Glenn  County  com- 
posed alike  of  breeders  of  purebred 
hogs  and  those  who  raise  only  market 
hogs.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  promote  the  swine  industry  and 
sell  the  meat  makers  after  the  plan 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  so  successful  in  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Winsor  Ranch  report  the  sale  of 
Great  Sensation  3rd  for  what  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  Western  boar.  He  sold  for  $8,000 
and  went  to  Walter  Dupee  of  Edge- 
moor  Farms,  Santee,  Cal.  Mr.  Dupee 
has  just  recently  purchased  several 
sows  from  the  Winsor  Ranch  herd, 
bred  to  Great  Sensation  3rd,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  pigs  that  he 
wanted  the  sire  himself.  Great  Sen- 
sation 3rd  is  by  the  king  of  big  type 
sires,  Great  Sensation  3rd,  and  out  of 
Uneeda  Lady,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  producing  sows  of  the  breed. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Twenty  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls  were  sold  recently  by  Jas.  W. 
Knox  of  Jackson,  Texas,  to  go  to  Cuba. 

The  highest  average  ever  attained 
on  beef  cattle  it  is  said  by  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  Journal  was  made  at 
the  Donohoe  sale  at  Holbrook,  Iowa, 
recently.  Fifty-one  head  sold  for 
$271,100,  with  an  average  of  $5,315. 
The  top  cow  brought  $15,000  and  the 
one  bull  sold  for  $6,000. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  will  be  on 
the  show  circuit  this  fall  with  his 
usual  string  of  good  ones.  Mr.  Bond 
is  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  sold 
their  beef  stock  early,  thereby  realiz- 
ing a  good  price.  He  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  livestock  show  would 
be  held  in  Oakland  this  year. 
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Sheep. 

The  Lewis  Company  of  San  Jose 
has  sold  to  John  V.  Souza  of  San 
Gregorio  five  very  fine  registered 
Shropshire  bucks. 

A  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  clothing  firm 
was  recently  tried  in  U.  S.  Court  and 
found  guilty  of  profiteering  and  fined 
$31,000,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
National  Wool  Grower. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Wool  Growers'  Ass'n  will  be  held  July 
7th  and  8th  at  Flagstaff.  Officials 
from  the  B.  A.  T.  and  National  Wool 
Growers'  Ass'n  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

The  Portland  wool  sales  which  were 
to  have  been  held  June  14th  under  the 
direction  of  the  Oregon  Wool  Growers' 
Ass'n  have  been  postponed  indefinitely 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  wool  market. 

The  Chicago  lamb  market  has  re- 
covered somewhat  from  the  effects  of 
the  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  ship- 
ments. Idaho  lambs  sold  for  $18.50 
that  averaged  72  lbs.  there  last  week. 
The  frozen  lamb  has  not  been  popular 
with  consumers  it  is  said. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
Stockmen  of  Nevada  County  are 
taking  steps  to  reduce  the  activities 
of  predatory  animals  by  employing 
the  services  of  an  expert  hunter  and 
trapper. 

A  copra  crushing  plant,  a  part  of 
the  projected  Proctor  &  Gamble  fac- 
tory at  Oakland,  will  furnish  cocoanut 
meal  for  our  livestock  at  lowest  pos- 
sible rates  when  it  is  in  operation. 

The  Glenn  County  Fair  that  is 
scheduled  fpr  Sept.  27th-Oct.  2d  will 
be  held  as  usual  at  Orland.  The 
report  has  gained  ground  that  it  was 
to  be  held  in  Willows,  but  this  is  a 
mistake. 

At  the  Kankakee,  111.,  Interstate 
Fair  a  market  place  is  provided  where 
farm  products  and  livestock  are  offer- 
ed for  sale.  This  is  following  up  the 
old  idea  for  which  fairs  were  first 
started. 

Compulsory  testing  of  cattle  for 
tuberculosis  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U-  S. 
Dep't  of  Agriculture.  This  announce- 
ment is  made  as  this  method  has  been 
advocated  strongly  in  some  Quarters. 

Consideration  of  plans  to  enlarge 
the  grandstand  at  the  Kings  County 
Fair  Grounds  and  other  improvements 
occupied  the  time  of  the  directors  of 
the  fair  association  at  their  last 
session.  Secretary  Cochrane  promises 
a  better  fair  than  has  ever  been  held 
before,  especially  in  the  livestock  de- 
partments. 

(Continued  on  page  1002.) 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3^   cents  per  word  esck  tune. 


SWINE. 


Poland-China*. 


FOR  SALE: — Big-type  Poland-Chinas  from 
high-priced  stock.  Well-grown  weanling  boars 
for  sale.  Remit  50  per  cent  of  purchase  price 
with  order,  remainder  by  July  6th  when  we 
will  prepare  to  ship.  Papers  guaranteed; 
price  while  they  last.  $20  each.  Address. 
Ralph  K.  Hilton.  Olinda,  Shasta  Co.,  Calif. 

TOHOQCA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  Sc  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal.  

ELDERSLEY  AND  SHADY  BROOK  Farms 
big-trpe  Poland-Chinas  that  make  money  for 
the  Feeder,  the  Farmer  and  the  Breeder. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  Ware.  Brown's 
Valley.  Calif,  

BRED  GILTS  for  sale.  A  few  choice  ones 
bred  for  fall  farrow,  to  a  good  son  ,of  F'Big 
Jones,  the  Iowa  1920  Grand  Champion.  N. 
Hauck.  Alton,  Humboldt  Co..  Cal.  

I.  F.  McSWAIN,  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
(or  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif.  

GUARANTEED,  GKOWTUY,  BIG-TYPE  Po- 
land-Chinas, selected  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, not  pampered.  Stock  all  ages.  Walter 
C.  Ficklin.  Route  A  Fr°'no.  

REG.  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  large  type. 
Weaned  boars  or  gilts.  $15.00:  also  boars 
ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.     Les  McCracken.  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

BEG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHIN Ai» — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigo  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 

LIBERTY  HERD — Service  boars.  July 
weanlings.    J.  W.  Raymer,  Soledad.  

LARGE- TYPE- POLAMD^CinNAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  2 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal.  . 

Berkshlres. 


BRED  GILTS. 

Sired  by  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2d,  a  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  out  of  600-700  lb.  sows,  and 
actually  bred  to  "ACHIEVER."  our  English 

Blood  Boar,  the  Sire  that  puts  more  bone  and 
pork-making  qualities  into  his  pigs. 

Priced  reasonably  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  and  an  unrelated  boar  for  $100. 
These  are  purebred  registered  Berkshires,  sired 
by  Grand  National  boar  Baron  Duke  201st  and 
Rincon's  Rival  2nd:  also  a  grand  champion. 
Baron  Duke  201st  is  dead  and  this  the  last 
opportunity  to  secure  pigs  from  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  The  pigs  are 
from  700  pound  sows.  They  are  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded  without  ques- 
tion. Sandercock  Land  Co..  703  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  Natomas  Land 
Sales. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 
HKRB  ROARS — STAB  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  StocR 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader.  NA- 
TOMAS RARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 
_  BERKSHIRES  —  Purebred  registered  —  4 
bred  sows,  beautiful  animals,  will  farrow 
soon;  a  wonderful  "Star  Leader"  boar — a  real 
show  animal  a*  good  as  any  in  the  State.  To 
close  out  am  offering  this  choice  stock  at  an 
extremely  low  price.  A  special  offer  for  the 
lot.     Wm.  C.  Laux.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

~  SOW- PIGS-~and~B6*>"— Pig;T~sired  ~  by- Ames 
Rival  118th.  Ames  Rival  70th.  Ideal  Royal 
Lee,  Champion  Masterpiece  8th,  Escalon  Ma- 
jestic and  Achiever,  and  out  of  prize-winning 
sows.  A  postal  will  bring  prices.  Geo.  A. 
Stingle.  Lark  Meadow  Ranch.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS — Berkshlres — Guern- 
seys.  Big-type  Berkshire  Boars  of  serviceable 
age,  sired  by  Big  Leader — greatest  son  of 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Panama-Pacific  Grand 
Champion.     A.  B.  Humpnrev.  Prop.,  Escalon. 

BERKSHIRES — We  are  compelled  to  reduce 
our  herd,  owing  to  green  feed  shortage. 
Write  us  today.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES  —  Young  stock, 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  TTpham. 
Martinez. 

REAL  GOOD  BFTrKS^iTkES  —  Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  pigs.  J. 
D.  Rodolf,  Sunshine  Ranch.  Yuba  City,  Cal 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS'  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak.  California. 


Duroc-Jeroeyg. 

HO  NEST  P 1 1  iS  FOR  HONEST  PEOPLE !  — 

I  want  every  California  farmer  boy  and  girl 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ninety,  who 
wants  to  raise  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs, 
to  write  me.  Folks — there  is  mighty  good 
money  in  the  old  red  hog.  and  I  am  going  to 
prove  it  to  you  at  my  expense.  Without  cost- 
ing you  one  cent  I  will  ship  you  a  registered 
Duroc  pig.  tell  you  how  to  care  for  her. 
breed  her  later  at  my  expense,  and  after  she 
has  farrowed  you  a  litter  of  pigs,  buy  her 
from  you  if  you  wish  to  sell.  Write  today 
for  full  details  of  my  offer,  as  the  number  of 
gilts  is  limited.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton.  Cal. 
^UROCS^BIG-TYPE — HIGHEST  QUALITY 
— popular  blood  lines.  Herd  headed  by  John- 
son's Defender,  Jr.  and  Western  Pathfinder. 
Bred  sows  and  gilts  and  young  boars  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  Greenwood  Farm,  With- 
erow  &  Stafford,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC    BRED  GILTS — Of 

Defender  breeding  and  bred  to  Orion,  futurity 
winner  boar.  Finest  type.  September  farrow. 
First  check  for  $100  delivers  her  within  radius 
of  300  miles.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson.  Placerville. 
Cal. 


BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

WINSOR  RANCBTdUROC  BOARS — Big-type 
utility  boars  for  farmer  trade:  priced  to  move. 
R  K.  Walker,  Swine  Dept.,  Morris  C.  AUen, 
Ranch  Manager,  Bonita.  San  Diego,  Co.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen. — Ex- 
ceptionally good  weanlings.  Bred  sows  and 
gilts.  One  good  yearling  boar  and  one  fall 
boar.    Prices  reasonable.  

ROCSTEIN  RANCH  DUBOCS  headed  by 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Rt.  1. 
Box  320.  Modesto.  

BARGAINS  in  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Path- 
finder and  Great  Wonder  I  Am  blood.  Derry- 
fteld  Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN,  one  registered 
Duroc-Jersey  sow  of  Orion  Cherry  King  breed- 
ing and  her  five  pigs.  E.  H.  Beans.  R.  F.  D.. 
Hollister,  Cal.  

DCROC-JERSEY8  —  Fine  big-type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars.  Eastern  and  California 
i"-ed.    H  P.  Slocum  St  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Choice  gilts  and 
weanlings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS  —  Gilts  and  boars  of 
Winsor's  Giant  Orion  breeding.  Falfadale 
Farms.   Perris.  Calif. 


DECEMBER  AND  MARCH  DUROC  BOARS 

— Pathfinder  breeding.  Sterling  Smith,  Route 
1,  San  Diego. 

DUROCS— Some  fine  weanlings  for  July  de- 
livery $15.00  each.  R.  S.  Mossman,  Anioch, 
Cal.  

FOR  THE  BEST  in  Durocs.  write  June 
Jurte  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER  WHITE  WEANLINGS — $10.50, 
3%  mos„  $12.50  and  $15.00;  9-months  gilts, 
$22.50,  $25  and  $27.50:  14-months  boar,  $35; 
2  brood  sows.  All  registered.  Cedarhurst 
Ranches,  Route  2,  Sacramento.  

.  ..f.sTEB  WHITES  —  E.  E.  Fulton,  Fair 
Oaks,  C9.. 

Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS — "Belt- 
ed  Beauties"  need  no  apology.  Pigs,  young 
boars,  gilts  and  bows  for  sale.  Uneeda  Hamp- 
shire  Swine  Farm.  Gardena.  Calif.  

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — A  few  choice 
registered  Hampshire  swine.  Both  sexes.  J. 
M.  Christen,  Pacheco,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstetns. 


TOYON    FARM  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER  STATE   AND  FEDERAL 

SUPERVISION 
SMALL   FOUNDATION  HERDS. 
HEIFERS  and  BULLS 
PERFECT  IN  HEALTH,  RIGHT  IN 
TYPE.  PRODUCTION  AND 
BREEDING 
MILLS  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Farms  at 
BRENTWOOD  and  LOS  ALTOS 
350  HEALTHY  HOLSTETNS 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY    BAYWOOD  HERD 

Bulls  from  yearly  record  stock. 
Health  under  State  supervision. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 
Herd  Sire:  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad. 
Martin  ZgTagen,  Herdsman 
Hollister.  California 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY.  Owners 
The  Lewis  Building,  San  Jose 


SUNNYBBOOK  RANCH  offers  some  very  at- 
tractive Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired 
by  "King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3rd"  and 
"Riverside  Segis  Pontiac  Burke,"  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  25.59  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days:  also  a  few  registered  cows.  H.  H. 
Sisson.  Willits.  Calif. 

OAKDALE  HOLSTEIN  FARM,  Pacheco, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  J.  M.  Christen,  Prop., 
Breeder  of  registered  and  high-grade  Holstein 
cattle  and  purebred  Hampshire  swine.  

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hillcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

A     FFW    THART.rer.     rpp-lstpiord     hulls  by 

King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal.   

CREAM  CUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose. 

REGISTERED  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  Bulls 
from  high-testing  dams.  E.  Peterpostin. 
Hughson,  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS,  both- "sexes.  World's 
record  backing.  Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farms. 
Modesto,  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REG7- HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  St  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO — Breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test  producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

GOTSHALL  &  MAUBUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

Jerseys. 

FOR- SALE — Three  fresh  purebred  registered 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  offering  my  Registered 
Jerseys  for  sale,  including  12  females  and 
three  young  bulls.  Come  and  see  them.  O. 
J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  White  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — No  females 
for  sale.  Bulls  from  high-testing  cows  for 
sale.    E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen — Two 
fine  Jersey  bulls,  one  ready  for  service.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  Californ ia.  

I  N  NISI "•'All.  HERD  MILKING  .SHORT 
horns — Young  stock  for  sale;  both  sexes. 
Owned  by  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Leased  by 
J.  D.  Rowe  &  Son,  Davis.  Cal.  , 

BREEDERS  OF~  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIBES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARMrAY~BSHIBE»— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


STEYBRAE  AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all 
ages.    E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 

Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Guernseys. 

A  FEW  REGISTERED  Guernsey  cows  for 
sale  tested  by  the  State  Veterinarian  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis.  Address  E.  R. 
Frey,  Byron,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS — The  foremost  beef  breed— 
Have  a  limited  number  of  stock  for  sale, 
both  sexes.  If  you  wish  to  start  a  small  herd 
I  can  probably  supply  your  needs.  T.  T. 
Miller.  Hollister.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Gazelle,   Siskiyou  county,  California. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  MuUurrT 
California.  Over  100  registered  animals.  Fair- 
fax and  Repeater  bulls  head  the  herd.  On 
highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH— Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Reg,  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH,  Glen  Ellen — Short- 
horn bull  ready  for  service,  and  some  good 
bull  calves. 

~ ABEBDEEN^ANGUS  cattle  of  quality  and 
breeding.    Lilac  Ranch,  Eseondido,  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  Cali fornia.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop,,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN — Breeders  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.     Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTBRSON  —  Breeder  Regie 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Julien  Ranch. 
Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.   Willits,  Calif. 

SHOBTBOBNS- ^Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE — Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes — 
purebred;  the  very  highest  grade  of  large 
smooth  body;  heavy  shearers:  the  wool  and 
mutton  type.  Immediate  delivery  of  individual 
or  carload  lots.  You  can  find  none  better  or 
of  higher  grade.  Address  Glenn,  Cal.  Loca- 
tion, 8  miles  south  Hamilton  City,  1  mile 
west  Ordbend.    Windell  Orchards  Co.  

FOR  AUGUST  15TH  DELIVERY  I  offer  100 
Rambouillet  Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  yearlings, 
all  from  registered  rams  of  most  noted 
breeders  of  America  and  from  big-boned, 
smooth,  heavy-shearing,  purebred  ewes.  Spe- 
cial rates  on  the  lot;  also  a  3-year-old  regis- 
tered Butterfield  ram  for  sale.  W.  H.  Gus- 
cetti,  Loyalton,  Cal. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.«- 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE! — 35  head  of  large  black-faced 
ewes,  3  to  5  years  old ;  also  15  head  ewe 
lambs  5  months  old.  For  particulars,  call  on 
John  G.  Mee  of  Rutherford,  or  address  owner. 
F,  K.  Harrison.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

HARRY  L.  HUSTON,  Winters.  Calif  — 
breeder  and  importer  of  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stud  and  range  rams.    Prices  on  application. 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  Dixon,  Calif. — Twenty-five 
years  breeder  of  purebred  Shropshire  sheep 
Rams  for  sale.    Single  or  carload  lots. 

FOR  SALF^Yearling  Southdowns.  Twenty- 
five  rams,  thirty-eight  ewes.  M.  S.  Crane. 
Route  3.  Box  353,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE^-Purebred  Shropshire  buck 
lambs  and  long  yearlings.  Address  C.  D. 
Dean,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Yuba  City. 

CARL  LINDHEIMER,  Woodland,  Cal!^-~ 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Rambouillets.  Offer- 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.   

HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.  Cal  — 
Breeder  and  importer  of  Registered  Hampshire 
sheep.   

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAI..— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CHAS.  KIMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California. 

BULLABD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.— Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 
~~  DR.- AT"  S.   ALMEIDA~ Dixon,   Cal.  Reg. 
Shropshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SIIROl'SHIKI 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Next  sale  all 
breeds,  Wednesday.  August  11,  1920.  at  ranch. 
W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford.  Box  P,  Butte 
City.  Glenn  county.  California. 
_ FOR  ~SATe^39~ High  Grade  Holstein  and 
30  High  Grade  Jersey  Milk  Cows,  mostly  sec- 
ond and  third  calves.  Both  herds  in  A-l  shape 
and  money  makers.  The  reason  for  this  sale 
Is  the  farms  are  to  be  put  to  fruit.  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  Association,  915  10th 
St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

SIX  BORDER  SCOTCH  SHEEPDOG  Pup- 
plea,  imported  from  New  Zealand.  Highly 
bred  stock.  Dogs.  $30.  Females,  $25.  Ben 
Shaw.  Hollister,  Calif.  

CHOICE  STOCK  EWES  AND  BUCKS.  Also 
herding  Collie  dogs.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena. 
Calif. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Ea&glSS  :£  jl  ii 


Ostcu  liacliilis,  or  Kiekets. — A  nice 
bunch  of  Angora  kids  have  developed 
lameness  at  the  age  of  4  to  6  weeks — 
principally  in  the  forelegs.  They  be- 
come very  bow-legged  and  can  hardly 
walk.  The  appetite  is  good.  Old  goats 
healthy. — W.  M.,  Neenach. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  exclusively  of 
youth,  and  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  young  pigs  and  dogs,  rarer  in 
foals  and  calves,  has  also  been  ob- 
served in  poultry.  The  cause  is  the 
lack  of  lime  salts  in  the  food — a  fact 
abundantly  proved  by  experiments 
with  food  containing  an  insufficiency 
of  lime.  First,  comes  milk  deficient 
in  lime,  such  as  furnished  by  mothers 
which  apparently  are  healthy  but  lack 
the  lime  in  their  system.  Among  pigs 
it  arises  frequently  from  feeding  with 
large  quantities  of  innutritious  and  in- 
digestible food  poor  in  lime,  such  as 
kitchen  refuse  or  from  an  exclusive 
diet  of  potatoes,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  rickets  is  also  most  common 
among  young  pigs  after  an  abundant 
potato  diet.  Feeding  with  bran  alone 
is  a  most  frequent  source  of  rickets 
in  foals  (so-called  bran  sickness),  and 
may  be  experimentally  produced.  A 
lack  of  lime  constituents  in  the  soil 
is  also  an  indirect  cause  of  rickets — 
catarrh  of  the  intestines  may  also  be 
a  contributory  factor.  The  develop- 
ment of  rickets  is  always  gradual  and 
slow,  usually  lasting  several  months. 
Treatment:  Phosphorus,  %  grain; 
codliver  oil,  10  ounces.  Mix  and  give 
a  tablespoon  once  daily.  Give  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  lime  in  rich  food; 
lime  water  to  drink.  T,imc  Phosphate, 
8  to  75  grains  daily  (depending  upon 
the  kind  and  size  of  animal)  have 
proved  sufficient.  Avoid  overfeeding. 
Prepared  bone  meal  mixed  with  the 
food  is  a  good  secondary  treatment. — 
Dr.  Edw.  J.  Creely. 

Precocious  Lactation. — One-half  the 
udder  of  a  heifer  15  months  old  and 
not  yet  bred  shows  development  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  latter  part  of  a  ges- 
tation period.  What  Is  the  probable 
cause  and  what  treatment  would  you 
advise?— F.  E.  H.,  Acampo. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman  the  condition  is  attributed 
to  sucking  by  another  calf,  which  is 
apt  to  cause  garget  and  permanent  in- 
jury. The  feed  should  be  restricted 
and  not  of  a  rich  nature — hay  and 
poor  pasture.  Twice  daily  strjp  away 
a  little  of  the  serum  and  then  rub  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbolized 
oil,  soap  liniment  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves.  Gradually  lengthen  the 
time  between  the  strippings  and  the 
milk  secretion  will  cease. 

Wort j-  Teats. —  A  3-year-old  heifer 
developed  very  warty  teats  shortly 
after  weaning  calf. — J.  M.  B.,  Suisun. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of 
Cattle,  recommends  the  plentiful  ap- 
plication of  olive  oil  immediately  after 
milking,  which  many  times  causes  the 
warts  to  disappear  entirely.  Some 
authorities  say  castor  oil  applied  in 
abundance  will  remove  them  also.  If 
neither  of  the  oils  is  effective  the 
larger  warts  may  be  clipped  off  with 
scissors  and  the  spots  touched  with 
lunar  caustic  with  the  application  of 
oil  afterwards  to  prevent  recurrence. 
— Livestock  Editor. 

Fleas. — How  shall  I  get  rid  of  fleas 
on  cats  and  dogs? — T.  J.  F.,  Fair  Oaks. 

This  is  easily  done  by  giving  the 
animal  a  good  bath,  putting  a  small 
amount  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  into 
the  water — say,  1  ounce  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water.  Scrub  thoroughly,  using 
plenty  of  soap,  which  must  be  washed 
out  and  the  hair  then  rubbed  dry. 
Repeat  when  necessary.  The  appli- 
cation of  buhach  or  Persian  insect 
powder  will  drive  them  off  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  is  not  as  effective  as 
bathing  according  to  directions. 

Curb. — Some  one  signing  him-  or 
herself  "J.  S.,  Eureka,"  says:  "I  have 
a  3-year-old  colt  that  has  developed 
curb.    What  is  the  best  treatment?" 

Put  on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  blister 
lightly,  and  repeat  in  4  weeks,  if  nec- 


essary. Sign  your  full  name  if  you 
desire  our  veterinarian's  advice. — 
Livestock  Editor. 


Bulletins  from  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Company  of  America,  giving  the 
various  reports  of  the  different  offi- 
cers of  the  association  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  past,  have  been  received. 
Also  a  complete  report  of  the  prize- 
winners at  the  different  fairs,  live- 
stock shows  and  expositions  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  They  were  received 
too  late  this  week  for  more  than  pass- 
ing notice,  but  the  salient  features,  of 
which  there  are  many,  will  be  noticed 
later. 


The  StocKton  Record  says  "that 
sheep-shearers  have  earned  from  $20 
to  $30  daily  this  shearing  season  in 
that  vicinity,  and  says  that  this  seem- 
ingly high  wage  need  alarm  no  one  as 
the  season  is  very  short."  This  is 
true  for  some  men  following  the  busi- 
ness, but  others  commence  in  Febru- 
ary in  Arizona  and  follow  a  circuit 
covering  many  of  the  Western  states 
in  area  and  6  months  in  time. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3  per  cent  in  milk." 

a.  l.  Mcculloch,  Aipvig-h.  cai. 

"I  never  eaw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  HARTWIG,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  JR..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

"Hare  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk — prefers  skim  milk  with  mo- 
lasses.   What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  HECELHT,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting-  the  stock  to  clean  up  the  roughage." 

H.  H.  AMES,  ChowchUla.  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless  it  has 

been  'Molassed.' " 

REDWOOD  AYRSHIRE  FARM,  La  Honda.  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay.  but  has  same  feedinr  value  as  corn  or  barley. 

W.   H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALCO  Grain  Bins 

-youv  Seed 


Substitute  the  inexpensive, 
grain  saving  Calco  Metal  Grain 
Bin  for  the  expensive,  wasteful 
wooden  granary. 

Mod  ern  farmers  are  replacing 
wooden  granaries  with  Calco 
Grain  Bins  for  storing  seed  and 
feed  grain. 

— because  Calco  Bins  cost  less  to 
construct. 

— because  they  are  fire-proof. 

— because  they  are  theft-proof. 

— because  they  save  grain  from 
rats,  mice  and  squirrels. 

— because  they  are  weather- 
proof. 

— because  they  are  convenient. 
— because  they  save  the  cost  of 
sacks. 

A  Bin  to  Fit  Your  Farm. 


Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Calco  Troughs  are  made  of 
rust-resisting  Armco-American 
Ingot  Iron  and  are  light, 
strong  and  durable.  Built  in 
various  sizes  ready  to  be 
placed  on  supporting  frame. 
For  cattle,  mules  and  horses. 
Write  for  the  Calco  Stock 
Watering  Trough  price  list. 


Model  200 


Calco  Sheep  Feeder 


Model  265 


Designed  for  feeding  hay, 
alfalfa,  meal  or  grain.  The 
tray  at  the  bottom  saves 
leaves,  seed,  etc.  from  being 
wasted  and  trampled  in  the 
dirt.  Sheep  have  access  to 
the  food  only  as  it  is  eaten. 
Metal  slides  keep  chaff  out  of 
their  wool  and  straw  out  of 
their  eyes.  For  meal  or  grain 
these  slides  are  lowered  to 
give  proper  opening  for  self- 
feeding.     Send  for  prices. 


The  Calco  Line  includes  metal  feeding  and  watering  tanks  and 
troughs  for  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  poultry.  Made  from  pure  and 
durable  Armco-American  Ingot  Iron. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


CONDITIONING   FOWLS  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


Something  besides  external  beauty 
.and  fine  feathers  is  required  to  win 
in  the  show  ring.  Every  fowl, 
whether  young  or  mature,  should  be 
in  first-class  show  condition  when  it 
■enters  the  exhibition  hall.  The  plu- 
mage should  be  the  standard  length 
for  the  breed,  lustrous  and  plentiful, 
the  head  bright  red  in  color,  and  the 
comb  developed  to  the  required  size, 
says  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  specimen  should 
appear  in  handsome  dress,  good  phys- 
ical condition,  and  trained  to  exhibit 
his  good  qualities  to  advantage. 
Careful  training  imparts  to  a  bird  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  assume  and  hold 
desired  poses  under  show-room  con- 
ditions. 

If  possible,  obtain  exhibition  coops 
similar  to  those  used  at  the  show  you 
will  attend.  Cover  the  floor  with 
short,  clean  straw,  or  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  straw  for  feather-leg  breeds. 
Two  months  before  the  show  place  in 
the  coops  at  night  the  birds  you  in- 
tend to  exhibit.  Visit  the  coops  as 
frequently  as  you  can  and  handle  the 
birds,  often.  Carry  them  around  un- 
der the  arm,  open  their  wings  and  ex- 
amine the  undercolor,  and  accustom 
them  to  every  movement  of  the  judge. 
It  is  not  advisable  or  necessary  to 
keep  the  show  birds  confined  in  the 
training  coops.  A  day  at  a  time 
is  sufficient;  then  allow  them  the 
run  of  the  house  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  outdoor  exercise  if  season- 
able. 

Influence  of  Diet. 

Show  birds  should  receive  a  variety 
of  foods.  If  you  wish  to  increase 
weight  rapidly,  make  a  mash  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings  and  thick  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk.  Sweeten  it  with  brown 
sugar,  and  add  10  per  cent  linseed 
meal.  The  mash  should  be  of  the 
same  consistency  as  thick  oat-meal 
porridge.  This  is  similar  to  milk- 
feeding  rations.  Peed  whole  or 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  Kafir  corn,  bar- 
ley, or  buckwheat,  or  a  commercial 
scratching  food,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  again  in  the  late  afternoon. 
Feed  yellow  corn  to  buff  varieties, 
and  white  corn  to  white,  black  and 
parti-colored.  Yellow  corn  may  cream 
the  plumage  of  white  birds.  A  little 
cooked  or  raw  meat  or  ground  bone 
will  be  beneficial,  except  to  specimens 
inclined  to  grow  large  combs. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  your 
show  birds  carefully  at  least  10  weeks 
before  the  show.  Remove  all  imper- 
fect feathers  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  replaced  by  feathers  of  stand- 
ard color.  Frequently  a  colored 
feather  showing  a  little  white  al^ng 
the  edge  of  the  web  will  molt  out  per- 
fectly when  the  fowl  is  well  fed  on 
ine  sour-milk  mash,  meat,  and  grain. 
Never  pluck  a  new  feather — one  in 
which  the  quill  is  filled  with  fluid — 
as  it  will  invariably  return  partially 
white.  A  few  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion again  examine  your  birds  and 
pluck  the  imperfect  feathers.  It  is 
quite  a  problem  to  determine  the  best 
procedure  when  there  is  foreign  color 
in  some  of  the  large  feathers  on  the 
wings  or  tail.  If  the  color  is  a  dis- 
qualification tbtere  is  no  justification 
for  shipping  the  bird  to  the  show. 
What  is  best  to  do  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  specimen  in  other 
sections,  and  upon  the  amount  of  de- 
fective color  in  the  wings.  Usually 
these  defects  are  repeated  in  the  sim- 
ilar feathers  of  each  wing. 

The  Bleached  Blonde. 
Many  exhibitors  of  white  fowls 
bleach  the  plumage  of  their  birds  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia- 
They  mix  in  a  china  bowl  a  solution 
of  three  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  part  of  ammonia.  A 
clean  muslin  cloth  is  dipped  in  the 
solution  and  the  bird  is  wrapped  in 
it.  The  muslin  is  next  covered  with 
oiled  silk  or  some  waterproof  cloth 
to  confine  the  fumes  of  the  bleaching 


gas.  The  peroxide-ammonia  solution 
can  be  sponged  on  the  plumage  or 
sprayed  with  an  atomizer.  The  only 
advantage  in  wrapping  the  bird  is  to 
make  the  bleach  more  effective. 

The  shanks  and  feet  of  exhibition 
fowls  must  be  absolutely  clean  and 
well  polished.  To  overcome  rough 
scales  rub  the  legs  twice  daily  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  kerosene  and  a 
short  time  before  the  show  wash 
them  thoroughly.  Use  a  good  scour- 
ing soap,  woolen  cloth,  and  warm  rain 
water.  Remove  any  old  or  rough 
scales,  and  also  the  dirt  between  the 
scales.  This  latter  can  be  taken  out 
with  toothpicks.  Dry  the  shanks  and 
apply  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
sweet  oil  and  alcohol.  Then  warm  a 
woolen  cloth  and  scrape  a  little  bees- 
wax on  it.  The  warmth  will  melt  the 
wax,  and  the  shankes  should  then  be 
polished  with  the  waxed  cloth. 
Some  Useful  Camouflages. 

Before  shipping  the  birds  to  the  ex- 
hibition apply  the  sweet  oil  and  alco- 
hol solution  to  the  fact  and  comb. 
If  you  are  showing  white  birds,  fill 
their  plumage  after  washing  and 
when  thoroughly  dry  with  equal  parts 
of  bran  and  rice  flour.  Some  exhib- 
itors use  cornstarch,  which  is  equally 
satisfactory.  This  prevents  the  plu- 
mage becoming  soiled,  and  when  the 
starch  is  shaken  out  at  the  show  and 
the  fowls  are  groomed,  they  appar- 
ently take  a  higher  polish.  However, 
your  coops  must  have  wooden  or  mus- 
lin tops  and  sides  to  prevent  rain 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
starched  plumage.  The  final  groom- 
ing is  accomplished  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, rubbing  and  polishing  the 
feathers  until  the  plumage  has  a  high 
luster. 


IS  1  HK  MINORCA  UNPOPULAR. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  on  the  following 
questions:  (1)  What  is  the  reason 
White  Minorcas  are  not  more  bred 
and  boosted?  (2)  Will  a  Minorca  lay 
as  many  eggs  as  a  Leghorn?  (3) 
What  difference  is  there  in  the  weight 
of  the  Leghorn  and  Minorca?  (4)  Is 
the  meat  of  the  two  breeds  the  same 
color  when  killed? — G.  B.,  Marysville. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  limited 
number  of  commercial  flocks  of  both 
White  and  Black  Minorcas  is  the  size 
of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  too  large  to 
fit  the  standard  shipping  cases  and 
fillers.  Under  similar  conditions  of 
breeding,  feed,  and  care,  we  believe 
the  Leghorns  will  lay  a  larger  num- 
ber of  eggs  during  twelve  months,  but 
without  doubt  the  Minorcas  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  weight  of  eggs.  The  av- 
erage weight  of  the  Minorcas  is  about 
seventy  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
I/eghorns.  In  color  the  two  breeds 
differ  as  follows:  Leghorns — beak, 
yellow;  shanks  and  toes  rich  yellow. 
Minorcas  —  beak,  shanks  and  toes 
pinkish  white.  In  color  of  nlumage 
both  breeds  are  pure  white.  The  meat 
of  the  two  breeds  is  similar,  but  the 
skin  of  the  Leghorn  is  yellow  while 
that  of  the  White  Minorca  is  usually 
white  or  bluish  white:  when  the  fowls 
nre  very  fat  the  skin  of  the  White 
Minorca  appears  to  be  somewhat  yel- 
low in  color. 


COLOR  THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  what  advantage  the  Anco- 
na  chickens  have  over  the  white  Leg- 
horn in  the  production  of  eggs?  Is 
it  authentic  that  they  are  conserva- 
tive egg-producers  for  four  years? — 
Mrs.  A.  R.  B.,  Palo  Alto. 

A  flock  of  Anconas  may  be  superior 
or  inferior  to  a  flock  of  White  Leg- 
horns for  egg-production;  it  denends 
on  which  flock  is  better  bred,  fed.  and 
cared  for.  If  not  properly  bred  for 
heavy  egg-production  and  for  large- 
sized  eggs,  the  best  fepd  and  care  will 
not  bring  success  with"  either  breed. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  well 
bred  the  hens  may  be  they  cannot  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  number  of  eggs, 


©r  of  a  desirable  size,  unless  propeviy 
housed,  and  are  provided  with  Suffi- 
cient feed  that  is  correctly  balanced 
for  egg-production.  The  Anconas 
originated  in  Italy  and  are  named 
after  the  city  of  Ancona.  They  re- 
semble the  Leghorns  in  every  way  ex- 
cept in  color.  Vigorous  hens  of  both 
breeds  often  lay  more  eggs  per  annum 
during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lay- 
ing year  than  are  produced  in  the 
third,  which,  on  a  general  average, 
seems  to  be  the  year  of  lowest  produc- 
tion until  the  hens  become  seven  years 
of  age. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 


(By  Max  Kortum,  Manager.) 

For  the  week  ending  June  12,  the 
340  contesting  hens  laid  1,397  eggs, 
or  a  production  of  58.5  per  cent.  High 
pens  for  the  week  are  as  follows: 

Owner  Eggs 

R.  C.  Gihson,  Newhall   S3 

Bellows  Bros..  Lakeside   53 

F.  Stalling.  Santa  Cruz   51 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz   40 

W.  R.  Binney,  Patterson    49 

G.  G.  Barker.  Santa  Cruz   48 

Enterprise  Ranch.  Chino  47 

B.  P.  Rose.  Santa  Cruz    47 

E.  H.  Srhlink.  Ramona   46 

Wan-en  Wood.  Santa  Cruz   45 

Geo.  Gray.  Santa  Cruz   45 

Theo.  Clark,  Santa  Cruz   45 


The  best  place  for  the  brood  coop  is 
outdoors  in  the  shade,  and  it  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3%  cents  per  -word  each  issue. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —"Nothing 
Better  in  Poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Choice 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  fine  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders  lor  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  That's  why  our  birus  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  rf 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif,  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios, 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
St,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCK,  White  Orpington,  hatching 
eggs,  now  $1.75  and  $3.50.  Breeding  Cocks. 
Cockerels,  Hens,  Pens.  R.  P.  Lutzi.  1217 
20th  Ave.,  S.  F.  Yards  at  Los  Altos  _ 

BCFF"ORPINGTONS7BtJFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
bon  Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  The  Fer- 
ris Ranch,  R.  2,  144  D.  Pomona.  Cali-f. 


WANTED — 200  to  300  turkey  chicks  1  to 
2  months  old.    Box  21,  Esparto.  , 


GOLDCfcOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Sturdy 
breeder*,  and  young  growing  stock  for  salej 
Eggs.  $3.00  per  setting  alter  April.  Samuel 
Abrjms,  Los  Altos,  Calif,  - 

FOR  SALE — 500  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg' 
horn  yearling  hens;  also  400  three-months-old 
pullets.  Meyer  Poultry  Farm,  Route  A,  Box 
17A,  Modesto,  Calif.   

CHICKENS^  DUCKSl  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.   

BABY  "CHICKS  fronfselected  S7~C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif.   ■ 

600  BROWN  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  sale— 
three  weeks  old.    Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatcn- 

ery.  San  Jose.  Phone  S.  J.  1889.  

— PEA  FOWLS^SIO  per  pair;  two  males, 
»6.  Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  Rt.  1.  Box  84,  Vi- 
salia,  Calif.   

 RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS.  

WHITE    KINGS  —  Famous  squa*  ra&yfc'fV- 
Mated  and  banded  pairs.   S5.00.  Hicklings 
553  Bancroft  Ave.,  San  Leandro. 


CALIFORNIA 

Poultry 
Practice 

BEING 

Plain  Hints  for  Beginners  in  the 
Rearing,  Housing,  Feeding,  Pro- 
tecting from  Pests  and  Diseases 
and  Marketing  of  Poultry  Pro- 
ducts. 

This  illustrated,  cloth-bound 
book  of  over  150  pages  of  text, 
will  help  you  make  a  greater 
success  with  your  poultry.  The 
price  is  only  $1,  postpaid,  and 
worth   double   the  money. 

SEND  TOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

Publisher 
525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Leaders  for 
45  years 


DICK'S 

"FAMOUS" 

Feed  Cutters 


The  "Famous"  No.  4  D  Hand  and 
Power  Feed  Cutter  shown  here  is  the 
most  economical  cutter  on  the  market. 
Easy  running,  strong  and  durable. 
Feed  gear  wheels  all  enclosed,  which 
keeps  out  dirt  and  grit '  and  makes 
machine  safe  to  operate.  Feed  rolls  N 
stop  or  reverse  by  lever  control.  Most 
perfect  knife  adjustment  known.  Cuts 
alfalfa,  hay,  corn,  fodder,  kale  or  other 
green  forage  for  stock  or  poultry. 
Saves  a  half  to  a  third  of  feed.  Big 
capacity— even  cutting — fewer  repairs. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
851 A  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  Size  to 
Supply  the 
Wants  of 
Everybody 
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HO>V  MUCH  FEED  MAKES  AN  EGG. 


In  egg-laying  contests,  where  only 
the  best  layers  are  selected,  the 
amounts  have  been  from  4%  to  5% 
pounds  per  dozen  eggs  laid,  says  Pa- 
cific Poultrycraft 

However,  the  average  hen  does  not 
lay  so  many  eggs  and  her  first  cost 
or  upkeep  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
high  layer  above  referred  to. 

Take  an  average  hen  as  laying  150 
eggs  a  year,  or  12  dozen.  This  hen 
will  eat  all  of  75  to  80  pounds  of  feed, 
being  about  equally  divided  between 
dry  mash  or  ground  feed,  and  grain 
feed. 

Thus  this  average  hen  will  eat  six 
pounds  or  better  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs  produced,  or  lay  two  eggs  for 
every"  pound  of  feed  eaten 

Estimating  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
at  two  ounces  each,  this  average  hen 
will  produce  one-fourth  as  much 
eggs  as  she  has  eaten  food. 

As  to  cost,  that  is  a  j  ery  unsettled 
problem  with  feed  as  it  now  is.  It  is 
hard  to  feed  satisfactorily  under  $3.00 
per  100  pounds,  averaged  on  grain  and 
cash.  On  this  basis  of  cost,  the  above 
average  cost  per  egg  for  feed  alone 
would  be  one  and  a  half  cents  each. 
But  the  average  farm  flock  over  the 
country  does  not  exceed  one-half  of 
150  eggs  a  year,  and  from  that  view- 
point the  cost  would  be  doubled.  The 
above  is  averaged  through  an  entire 
year. 


POULTRY  SHOW  AT  TUT/ARE. 


The  managers  of  the  Tulare  Live- 
stock and  Agricultural  Show,  to  be 
held  in  Tulare  September  14-18,  1920, 
have  provided  liberal  space  in  which 
to  hold  an  extensive  poultry  show. 
The  premium  list  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion and  when  completed  will  be 
mailed  to  those  who  apply  for  It.  Ad- 
dress I.  N.  Foss,  Manager  Poultry  Di- 
vision, Tulare. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 535.000 — &6-acre  ranch  of  the 
most  fertile  land  under  irriiration  in  San  Joa- 
uuin  valley.  Located  on  Bear  Creek.  6  miles 
from  Merced.  27  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance  all 
under  cultivation  and  fenced.  Ideal  for  a 
dairy,  fruit,  grain,  sandy  loam.  2  fine  wells,  1 
pumping  plant,  windmill,  tank  house,  barn  and 
outer  buildings,  fine  large  house  of  7  rooms, 
120  foot  of  screened  porch.  Hot  and  cold 
water,  shower  bath,  patent  toilet.  Fageol 
tractor  and  all  new  implements.  Horses,  har- 
ness. Young  fruit  trees.  Terms,  one-third 
down,  balance  0  years.  See  or  write  owner. 
R.  E.  Callahan.  Box  190.  Route  1.  Merced, 
Calif,    ly,  miles  off  highway. 

FAIRVIEW  ORANGE  GROVE 
Only  JC50O,  Easy  Terms. 

Beautifully  situated,  close  town,  overlooking 
charming  lake;  13  acres  bearing  orange  grove: 
also  peaches,  plums,  kumquats.  pecans,  etc.; 
high,  healthful.  weU  drained:  good  residence, 
pure  water:  widowed  owner  sacrifices  at  $0500; 
easy  terms.  Details  page  49,  Strout's  big, 
beautifully  illustrated  new  Catalog  orange 
grove  and  other  semi-tropical  farms.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  503FA  Wright-Callendcr  Bldg..  Los 
Angeles.   Cal . 

FOR  HATE 

Forty  acres — 18  acres  in  fruit  trees. 
2  acres  in  grapes.  8  acres  in  grain,  bal- 
ance timber  and  pasture.  New  pumping  plant, 
plenty  water  power  to  make  own  electricity. 
Fine  for  nursery  stock,  berries  and  vegetables. 
House,  barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  horses  and 
farm  implements.  Come  and  see  the  place. 
Situated  Vi  miles  from  depot,  store  and  post- 
office.  A.  Leuteneker.  owner.  Chicago  Park. 
Nevada  Co..  Calif.  ___  

FINE  DAIRY  RANCH — Cash  rent.  370  A. 
valley  land.  i%  miles  from  Gilroy.  100  head 
cattle.  Electric  pumping  plant,  good  dairy 
buildings.  Phone  4-F-ll;  Box  224.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Home  site.  Ideal  location — 
foothills  Los  Gatos.  12  acres.  Very  accesa- 
ible.    Address  Box  226.  Los  Gatos.  

WANTED  TO  LEASE,  option  to  buy.  un- 
improved ranch  near  Los  Angeles.  C.  Ander- 
son, Neenach,  Cal. 

WANTED — Grain  or  Alfalfa  land  on  shares 
or  cash  rent.    Frank  Lewis.  Artois.  Glenn  Co. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS.  

TRACTORS — Two  ten-horse-power,  wheel- 
type,  old-established  make.  One  is  low  type 
for  orchard  wortt.  One  wide  wheel  for  rice 
land.  Value  $1850  each.  Best  on  market. 
Dealer  retiring.  Will  accept  Bay  property  as 
part  purchase,  or  consider  interest  in  small 
farm.  Get  rid  of  taxes.  The  tractor  will 
help  do  your  farming.  Kri  H.  Richardson.  77 
O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  — Holt  66  H.  P.  Caterpillar 
Tractor.  Machine  is  In  fair  order.  As  need 
for  same  has  passed  will  sell  cheap.  This 
machine  with  minor  repairs  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  For  further  particulars,  N.  M. 
Storer,  Box  393,  San  Rafael.  Cal.  

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and 
Autowasbers  one  Saturday:  profits  $2.50 
«aeh.  Square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Ruslcr 
Company.  Johnstown.  Ohio. 


THE  QUISENRERRY-HOGAN 
METHOD. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  May 
8,  under  the  caption  of  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  you  speak  of  the  "Quisen- 
berry-Hogan  method  of  determining 
layers"  in  poultry.  I  have  the  "Call 
of  the  Hen,"  by  Mr.  Hogan,  but  am 
not  informed  as  to  Qulsenberry-Ho- 
gan  method.  Kindly  advise. — H.  H., 
Sebastopol. 

The  item  mentioned  was  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer  in  Kansas.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  "Quisenberry-Hogan 
Method  of  determining  layers"  is  that 
described  in  the  "Call  of  the  Hen." 
Professor  Quisenberry  has  been  in 
some  manner  interested  in  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  this  book 
and  this  may  have  resulted  in  confus- 
ing the  writer  of  the  item  referred  to. 


TOUT  TRY  SHOW  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


For  the  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet 
stock  shows  to  be  held  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  Septem- 
er  4-12,  the  management  have  pro- 
vided increased  premiums  for  breed- 
ers making  the  largest  showing. 
There  will  also  be  attractive  sweep- 
stakes. A  large  variety  of  prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  the  rabbit  department. 
The  premium  list  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  to  applicants  by  the  sec- 
retary at  Sacramento. 


If  the  brooders  and  brood  crops 
have  been  neglected,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  be  more  or  less  infested 
with  lice.  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  a 
thorough  spraying  with  some  good 
lice-killing  preparation  at  once. 


The  average  annual  production  ot 
milk  by  Danish  cows  is  7.000  to  8,000 
pounds,  which  is  just  about  double 
that  of  the  average  production  in  the 
United  States.  Who  says  we  dont 
need  cow-testing  associations? 


WANTED  —  On  shares  basis,  experienced 
practical  farmer  and  wife  to  take  charge  of 
200-acre  ranch.  50  acres  under  cultivation, 
orchard,  alfalfa,  grain.  Good  for  dairy,  hogs, 
sheep,  poultry,  general  stock  ranch,  live  creek, 
good  pasture.  Owner  will  assist  in  purchase 
of  foundation  stock  and  necessary  implements. 
Good  chance  for  right  man:  permanent:  must 
be  hard  worker  with  a  good  wife  and  good 
references.  Land  now  under  crops  for  this 
year.    Box  2060.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

REMANUFACTraED^FfPE^ 

All  sizes  standard  pine  and  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wclas- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 25-acre  Gravenstein  apple  or- 
chard 8  years  old.  4  miles  from  Sebastopol  in 
famous  Gold  Ridge  belt.  Small  house,  barn, 
fine  well,  beautiful  soil,  grand  view.  For 
particulars,  write  Box  270.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Sebas- 
topol. 

I'HIiT  AND  M'T  TREKS  —Are  very  searec 
this  year  and  therefore  order  early  to  avoid 
disappointment.  Write  for  copy  of  Fall  price 
list,  now  ready  on  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 
Sonoma  Seed  Co..  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

fiO.000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  Seed  Bed 
Trees:  100.000  California  Sweet  Seedling  Or- 
ange Seed  Bed  Trees.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  East  Colorado  St..  Pasadena.  Cal.  Phone 
Colorado  6352.  

PARTIES  INTERESTED  in  securing  plans 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  evaporator  of  large 
capacity  on  the  market  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  communicate  with  F.  C.  Chapman, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — For  Milking  Short- 
horn  show  herd.  Follow  the  Pacific  Coast 
circuit.  Single  man  preferred.  Excellent  sal- 
ary. Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm.  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif.    

TRACTOR  MACHINIST  and  Welder  opeiTto 
position  July  1st.  Married,  dependable  and 
fast.  Give  full  information  in  reply.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press.  Box  2050. 

ALlTsiZES'OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

BEACH  ALMOND  HULLER  in  good  condi- 
lion  run  by  2\4  horsepower.  Phone  or  ad- 
dress. O.  N.  Featherston.  Route  C.  Box  172, 
San  Jose.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  *  BLEWETT — Sav- 
ings  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  Calif.  Estab- 
lished 54  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  

TRACTOR  PLOW — Sanders.  4-24  inch  light 
dise.  Plowed  under  ten  acres.  Price  about 
$100  under  list  at  $175.  Bush.  R.  3,  San- 
ta  Rosa.  

MARRIED  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
ranch.  Purebreds  preferred.  Educated.  Life- 
time experience.  Box  2030  care  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  ,  

CROI.EY'S   BALANCED   HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  bogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experienced 
budders  and  tiers.    Address  or  phone.  Kirk- 

man  Nurseries.  Fresno.  

PUMPKIN  SEED  —  Mixed  pumpkin  seed. 
Good  germinaUon,  25c  per  lb.  Aurora  Seed 
Mill  Stockton. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Swift  &  Company  have  a  new  mod- 
ern creamery  completed  in  Hanford. 
The  old  plant  near  Hardwick  is  being 

dismantled. 

A  branch  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  is  to  be  established  at  Riverside. 
A  contract  for  the  purchase  of  300 
acres  just  outside  the  city  of  Riverside 
has  recently  been  signed  by  Governor 
Stephens. 

The  Incorporation  of  the  Southern 
International  Livestock  Show,  with 
headquarters  at  Macon,  Ga-,  puts  on 
the  boards  a  show  at  which  only  blue 
ribbons  from  the  State  and  county 
fairs  f  the  south  will  be  admitted. 

A  new  pork-packing  plant  is  being 
built  four  miles  from  Benicia,  Solano 
county.  The  plant  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  100  hogs  a  day.  Two  experi- 
enced men  are  coming  from  the  East 
to  superintend  the  curing  of  the  meat. 

A  word  of  caution  to  those  who 
have  such  poisons  as  Paris  Green  and 
arsenate  of  lead  about  the  premises 
where  livestock  is  kept  to  be  partic- 
ular to  house  it  securely.  Its  sweet- 
ish taste  is  attractive  to  most  farm 
animals. 

Total  exports  of  daily  products  for 
the  month  of  April,  1919  and  1920,  are 
as  follows:  Butter,  8,475,618  lbs..  1919; 
779,216  lbs,  1920.  Oleomargarine,  3,- 
573,503  lbs.  1919;  1,877,247  lbs.,  1920. 
Cheese,  1,722,721  lbs.,  1919;  1,842,317 
lbs.,  1920. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  a  late 
date  says  no  relief  has  as  yet  been 
provided  by  the  banks  to  relieve  the 
wool  situation.  In  that  region  the 
federal  reserve  officials  are  awaiting 
information  from  San  Francisco  or 
Washington. 

An  announcement  of  the  Southern 
California  Fair  to  be  held  Oct.  13th  to 
19th  inclusive  will  be  given  due  space 
next  week.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
fairs  of  the  State  and  one  that  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  exhibits  and  at- 
tendance every  year. 

A  fair  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  annually  a  livestock  and 
agricultural  exhibition,  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Chico.  It  will  be  a  Butte 
county  affair  and  will  promote  compe- 
titive exhibits  between  the  various 
farm  centers. 

The  House  Agricultural  Committee 
voted  to  postpone  action  on  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Six  committeemen  opposed  the 
delay.  The  committee  voted  to  make 
the  legislation  an  order  of  unfinished 
business  for  the  next  session. 

The  feeding  value  of  rice  straw  is 
said  to  have  been  demonstrated  in 
Yuba  County  the  past  winter.  Cane 
molasses  and  rice  straw  fed  by  C.  E. 
Kibbe  of  Lone  Tree  to  cattle  gave 
excellent  results.  Others  also  assert 
the  ration  is  a  success  and  expect  to 
Use  more  of  it  in  the  future. 

A  summary  of  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work,  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  various  states,  for  the 
month  of  April  shows  72,124  cattle 
tested,  of  which  2,813  reacted.  There 
were,  at  the  end  of  April,  2,391  accred- 
ited herds  in  the  United  States. 


t  VI.IFORMA  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  at 
the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  be- 
tween the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  and  a  committee  appointed 
at  the  San  Jose  gathering  of  last  Sat- 
urday. The  latter  committee  consists 
of  F.  J.  G  lit  in,  Salinas,  as  chairman; 
Henry  Crowley,  San  Jose;  R.  M.  Diggs, 
King  City;  H.  Bassett,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  H.  Tilton,  Madrone. 

The  San  Jose  committee  will  discuss 
a  proposal  that  the  association  en- 
dorse a  schedule  of  prices,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  entire  matter  will 
be  put  up  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  a  direct  vote. 

Fred  H.  Bixby,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association,  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  said:  "The  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  is  so 
organized  that  any  member,  no  matter 
how  small  his  holdings,  has  an  equal 
vote  with  any  other  member.  If  a 
majority  of  the  members  wants  this 
plan  adopted  it  will  be  adopted.  We 
will  place  before  our  members  all  the 
information  that  we  have,  and  they 
will  make  the  decision." 

As  one  means  of  meeting  the  pres- 
ent market  situation,  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  is  making  up 
train  loads  of  fat  cattle  for  shipment 
to  eastern  and  northern  markets. 
Small  holders  of  cattle  who  have  one. 
two  or  three  carloads  are  being  as- 
sisted in  uniting  their  shipments  to 
make  train  loads. 

All  members  of  the  association  who 
have  really  fat  cattle  of  good  quality 
are  urged  to  communicate  at  once  with 
their  local  secretaries  for  making  up 
train  loads.  If  arrangements  cannot 
be  made  with  the  local  secretaries,  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  associa- 
tion should  be  communicated  with  im- 
mediately. 


THE  ALFALFA  MARKET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press  by  Alfalfa 
Grower*  of  California,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.) 

Present  prices  appear  decidedly  rea- 
sonable considering  the  present  cost 
of  production,  and  still  more  so  in 
view  of  the  probable  light  total  pro- 
duction in  the  State  this  year,  which 
is  now  considered  a  certainty  by  all 
crop  authorities. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  distribu- 
tion is  that  on  account  of  the  larger 
requirements  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  where  the  shortage  is  most 
pronounced,  a  good  deal  of  hay  from 
sections  in  the  Sad  Joaquin  Valley, 
which  formerly  went  to  Southern 
California  markets,  is  going  north  in- 
stead this  year. 

Large  shipments  of  grain  hay  and 
alfalfa  hate  come  into  the  southern 
market  this  week,  but  prices  have  held 
strong  on  all  high  grades.  The  lower 
grades,  containing  foreign  grasses, 
have  sold  off  and  the  supply  is  lim- 
ited. The  millers  of  alfalfa  meal  are 
showing  a  disposition  to  buy.  Good 
green  alfalfa  is  getting  their  atten- 
tion. The  market  as  a  whole  has  been 
strong. 


Fruit  workers  are  arriving  at  San 
Jose  in  large  force ;  many  women  have 
applied  for  positions  as  cherry  pick- 
ers. 


Do  Not  Risk  Your  Crops 

ON  GASOLINE 

You  may  not  harvest  them. 
Assemble  a  bunch  of  Horses 
or  Mules  and  equip  them  with 

HARNESS 

at  onr  special  sale  now  on, 
before  Harness  becomes 
scarce. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  Ilorse  Collars, 
Harness  and  Saddlery 

333  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
427  J.  Street, 
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THE  BOY  PROBLEM  DIFFICULT. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

There  is  a  boy  problem  on  our 
farms.  This  in  itself  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  for,  once  we  realize  that  the  boy 
is  a  problem,  we  may  intelligently  go 
about  solving  him. 

Recently,  apparently  anxious  fa- 
thers have  propounded  two  questions 
which  indicate  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  boy  problem. 
The  questions  were:  "How  can  I  keep 
my  grip  on  the  boy?"  and  "How  can 
I  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm?"  The 
writer  wouldn't  presume  to  answer 
the  questions,  but  offers  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  may  point  toward  an  an- 
swer. 

The  Psychology  of  Boyhood. 

Fundamentally  the  problem  of  the 
farm  boy  is  the  same  as  the  city  boy 
problem.  The  thing  roots  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  boy.  Trouble  begins  to 
brew  with  the  approach  of  adoles- 
cence and  continues  through  the  pe- 
riod of  storm  and  stress.  If  the  boy 
can  be  carried  along  until  he  settles 
into  manhood,  all  will  be  well.  The 
psychology  is  the  same,  no  matter 
what  the  environment,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  boyhood  is  something  that 
every  father,  city  or  country,  and  ev- 
ery teacher  ought  to  understand.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  all,  or  very 
many,  country  fathers  can  or  will 
wade  through  dry  volumes  psychol- 
ogy in  order  better  to  understand  their 
boys,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  in- 
sist that  the  anxious  parent  who  asks 
advice  about  his  boy  shall  get  from 
the  county  library  and  carefully 
read  a  few  simply  written  and  fas- 
cinating books  on  the  boy  problem — 
books  like  those  put  out  a  few  years 
ago  by  Forbush  and  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
If  every  father  of  a  boy  would  take 
time  to  read  one  or  two  books  like 
these  he  would  save  himself  a  lot  of 
worry  and  he  might  also  save  the  boy. 

How  Keep  in  Touch  with  the  Boy. 

The  question  always  comes  in  the 
period  of  adolsecence,  when  individu- 
ality begins  to  assert  itself,  and  the 
boy,  under  the  urge  of  forces  he  does 
not  understand,  begins  to  make  for 
himself  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  You  went  through  all  this 
yourself.  Have  you  forgotten?  Well, 
it  is  up  to  you  to  go  back  and  renew 
your  youth. 

Be  a  Boy  Again  Yourself. 

When  you  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  boyhood  you  will  realize 
that,  to  be  in  real  vital  touch  with 
your  boy,  you  will  have  to  be  a  boy 
again  yourself.  The  boy  is  what  his 
own  experiences  have  made  him.  He 
is  just  boy.  He  has  no  standards 
by  which  to  judge  and  no  stairs  by 
which  to  enter  your  man  estate.  He 
cannot  yet  enter  your  plane,  but,  hav- 
ing been  a  boy,  you  can  enter  his 
and  abide  close  to  him.  If  you  are 
like  some  fathers,  you  may  have  to 
forget  the  dignity  of  your  position, 
but  the  man  who  must  stand  on  his 
dignity  for  authority  is  mighty  inse- 
cure anyway.  Turn  to  your  Bible  and 
you  will  find  it  saying,  "Folly  is  set 
in  great  dignity."  Not  much  else  is 
seated  there  either  when  you  come 
down  to  it.  If  you  would  keep  in 
touch  with  your  boy,  look  at  things 
through  the  boy's  eyes,  tackle  things 
from  the  boy's  viewpoint,  go  at  it  with 
a  desire  not  to  help  yourself,  but  to 
help  the  boy  in  his  more  or  less  blind 
effort  to  get  a  grip  on  life.  This  may 
be  a  hard  thing  for  some  men  to  do, 
but  successful  fathers,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  done  it  and  are 
doing  it. 

How  Can  We  Hold  the  Boys  I 

The  answer  is:  You  can't!  Read 
the  books  mentioned  above  and  you 
will  see  why.  The  way  the  question 
is  asked  implies  a  vague  notion  that 
the  doors  should  be  bolted,  the  gates 
barricaded,  and  the  same  power  in- 
voked to  keep  the  boy  from  picking 
the  locks.  It  can't  be  done!  The 
awakening  soul  of  the  boy  will  pass 
right  through  your  bolted  doors  and 
vault  your  highest  barricades — must, 
if  manhood  is  to  be  attained.  You 
can't  hold  the  boy  on  the  farm;  it  is 
folly  to  try  it.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
put  in  his  way,  at  home  and  in  the 
school,  influences  that  shall  play  on 
his  blossoming  manhood  and  pollen- 


Home  Circle  Department 


ize  it  with  a  love  for  the  country  and 
things  of  the  farm.  Then,  later  on,  as 
fruitage,  you  may  get  a  real  farmer. 

Just  here,  as  has  been  said  often 
before,  fathers  and  school  have  been 
and  are  remiss.  It  has  remained  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
point  one  capital  way  out  by  capital- 
izing into  a  plan  the  numerous  sug- 
gestions that  have  come  from  various 
quarters.  It  is  that  father  and  teacher 
unite  to  give  the  boy  an  agricultural 
bent  by  teaching  in  rural  terms  in 
rural  schools. 

Abstract  Mathematics  Meaningless. 

Arithmetic,  for  example.  For  the 
average  boy  arithmetic  is  not  at  all 
related  to  life.  It  does  not  connect 
with  anything  the  boy  touches,  and 
it  does  not  direct  him  towards  any- 
thing in  which  we  should  like  to  in- 
terest him.  Ten  times  10  is  a  mean- 
ingless abstraction ,  and  percentage 
is  a  tiresome  series  of  rules,  illus- 
trated by  examples  utterly  unrelated 
to  rural  life.  But  let  the  father  and 
the  teacher,  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  psychology  of  boyhood,  get 
busy  with  that  boy  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  study  arithmetic. 
The  youngster  has  shown  a  little  in- 
terest in  the  cows.  All  right!  Fa- 
ther says,  "Here,  brother,  is  a  young 
purebred  cow.  Isn't  she  a  beauty?" 
And  the  boy  answers,  "You  bet,  she 
is!"  "Well."  dad  goes  on,  "she  is 
yours!  You  take  care  of  her  and 
pocket  whatever  you  can  make  out  of 
her." 

Arithmetic  Acquires  a  Meaning. 

Then  the  teacher  starts  in  with  the 
arithmetic.  Multiplication  means  so 
many  pounds  of  milk  from  the  boy's 
own  cow  at  so  much  per  100  pounds. 
Percentage  becomes  the  proportion 
of  butterfat  in  the  milk  and  ratio 
turns  into  a  matter  of  a  balanced  ra- 
tion that  will  get  more  money  out 


of  that  cow.  It  is  possible  thus  to 
base  the  boy's  whole  arithmetic  on  his 
work  with  the  cow,  and  make  that 
arithmetic  a  living,  throbbing,  ab- 
sorbing thing.  Not  only  that,  but  you 
won't  have  to  think  about  making  a 
dairyman  of  that  boy.  He  will  make 
himself.  If  you  don't  want  him  to 
become  a  dairyman,  don't  ever  allow 
that  educational  method  to  be  put  in 
his  way.  And  if  you  don't  want  him 
to  become  any  kind  of  a  farmer,  don't 
ever  allow  the  boy's  education  at  any 
point  to  become  thus  related  to  rural 
life. 


RURAL  NEIGHBORLINESS. 


American  rural  and  village  life  is 
experiencing  a  new  era  of  neighborli- 
ness.  It  began  a  score  of  years  ago, 
but  received  its  greatest  impetus 
during  and  since  the  war.  Well- 
housed  rural  clubs — something  almost 
unheard  of  a  few  years  ago — are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country. 
Because  they  mean  so  much  to  their 
neighborhoods,  and  because  their 
neighborhood  movement  contains  so 
much  of  promise  for  the  50  million 
Americans  who  live  in  the  country  or 
in  villages  of  less  than  2,500,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  representatives  to  learn 
first-hand  the  history  of  nearly  300 
of  these  club  houses.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  have  been  published 
in  a  bulletin,  "Rural  Community 
Buildings  in  the  United  States." 

This  publication  tells  the  extent  of 
the  rural  club  movement,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  club  houses,  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put,  how  their  erec- 
tion was  financed,  and  how  they  are 
managed.  The  majority  of  the  struc- 
tures visited,  were  erected  by  popular 
subscription  or  by  the  sale  of  stock 
in    a    community    organization.  In 
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some  cases  the  projects  were  financed 
by  local  manufacturing  concerns. 
Other  buildings  were  the  gifts  of 
public-spirited  individuals.  A  few 
were  erected  by  public  funds  raised 
through  taxation  or  the  sale  of  bonds. 
In  all  cases  the  structures  are  the 
centers  of  a  great  variety  of  whole- 
some activities,  such  as  communities 
without  central  meeting  places  cannot 
enjoy.  One  evening  a  building  may 
be  used  for  a  basketball  game,  the 
next  night  for  a  neighborhood  dance, 
later  in  the  week  for  a  political  gath- 
ering, and  on  Sunday  for  union  church 
services  or  union  Sunday-school.  Any 
rural  or  semi-rural  district  inter- 
ested in  erecting  a  club-house — 
whether  it  is  to  cost  $2,000  or  $50,000 
—is  expected  to  find  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  this  publication. 

Many  Amusements  Provided. 
Many  of  the  simpler  structures  lo- 
cated in  the  open  country  contain  an 
auditorium  with  movable  seats,  which 
permit  it  to  be  transformed  into  a 
dining-room,  an  athletic  room,  or  a 
dance  hall.  Usually,  also,  there  is  a 
stage  and  a  well-equipped  kitchen. 
These  features  make  possible  ban- 
quets and  entertainments,  which  mean 
much  in  the  life  of  rural  communities. 
In  the  club  houses  in  smaller  towns, 
in  addition  to  the  rooms  mentioned, 
there  are  often  a  library,  a  readme- 
room,  a  women's  rest  room,  and  a 
meeting-place  for  various  organiza- 
tions. 

The  club  houses  in  the  county-seats 
and  larger  towns  are  more  preten- 
tious, some  having  special  banquet 
rooms,  gymnasium,  swimming-pools, 
billiard-rooms,  and  offices  for  the 
county  agent  and  for  local  commer- 
cial >club  secretaries.  The  following; 
is  a  partial  list  of  the  varied  uses  to 
which  these  buildings  are  put:  lec- 
tures, night-school  classes,  home-tal- 
ent entertainments,  dances,  banquets, 
socials,  political  meetings,  elections, 
indoor  athletic  games,  welfare  work, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  domestic 
science  classes  and  demonstrations, 
agricultural  society  meeting,  farmers 
institutes,  and  co-operative  purchas- 
ing and  marketing  activities. 

How  Buildings  Are  Managed. 

The  persons  owning  stock  in  a  com- 
munity building  generally  constitute 
themselves  a  community  building  as- 
sociation and  frequently  take  out 
articles  of  incorporation  giving  them 
power  to  buy  land,  borrow  money  and 
erect  and  control  the  club  building. 
Non-stockholders  using  the  structure 
are  associated  with  them  as  social 
members.  Individuals  in  both  groups 
pay  dues. 

The  stockholders,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  associate  or  social  mem- 
bers, elect  a  board  of  trustees  of 
from  three  to  nine  members,  who 
manage  the  building.  This  same  body, 
or  the  board,  elects  the  usual  officers, 
such  as  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer.  Various  com- 
mittees are  either  appointed  or 
elected.  The  details  of  management 
are  often  delegated  to  a  house  secre- 
tary, a  physical  director,  or  a  care- 
taker. In  a  few  instances,  where 
buildings  have  been  presented  by  an 
individual  or  an  industrial  concern, 
control  is  placed  in  a  select  board 
nominated  by  the  donor  and  possess- 
ing power  to  appoint  its  successors. 
Township  and  city  buildings  are  man- 
aged by  the  usual  officials. 

In  the  case  of  simpler  buildings, 
maintenance  expenses  range  in  gen- 
eral from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  initial 
cost  of  the  plant,  the  expenditures  be- 
ing chiefly  for  light  and  heat,  while 
in  the  case  of  those  involving  larger 
maintenance  costs,  there  are  added 
water  rent,  telephone,  and  salaries 
for  a  secrteary,  physical  director, 
caretaker  or  librarian.  Funds  for 
maintenance  are  secured  through  one 
or  several  of  the  following:  Dues, 
rental  fees,  assessments,  receipts 
from  entertainments,  from  dances, 
from  moving  pictures,  from  pool  and 
billiards,  and,  In  the  case  of  publicly 
constructed  buildings,  from  the  public 
treasury. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Don't  persist  in  feeding  baby  milk 
when  it  has  summer  diarrhoea-  Put  it 
on  barley  water  at  once  for  a  day  or 
two. 
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THE  WHEAT  FIELD. 


Like  liquid  frold  the  wheat  fi.M  lies, 

A  marvel  of  yellow  and  russet  and  grreen. 

That  ripples  and  runs,  that  Hoats  and  Hies, 
With  the  subtle  shadows,  the  change,  the 
sheen. 

Such  as  play  In  the  golden  hair  ot  a  girl, 

A  ripple  of  amber,  a  flare 
Of  light  sweeping  after,  a  curl 
In  the  hollows  like  swirling  feet 
Of  fair  waltzers.  the  colors  run 
To  the  western  sun 
Through  the  deeps  of  the  ripening  wheat. 

Broad  as  the  fleckless  soaring  sky. 

Mysterious,  fair  as  the  moon-led  sea. 
The  vast  plain  flames  on  the  dazzled  eye 

Under  the  fierce  sun's  alchemy. 
The  slow  hawk  stoops 

To  his  prey  in  the  deeps; 
The  sunflower  droops 

To  the  lazy  wave;  the  wind  sleeps. 
Then  all  in  dazzling  links  and  loops. 
A  riot  of  shadow  and  shine, 
A  glory  of  olive  and  amber  and  wine, 
'  To  the  westering  sun  the  colors  run 
Through  the  deeps  of  the  ripening  wheat. 

0  glorious  land!  My  Western  land. 
Outspread  beneath   the  setting  ^sun ! 

Once  more  anud  your  swells  I  stand. 
And  cross  your  sod-lands  dry  and  dun, 

1  hear  the  jocund  calls  of  men 

Who  sweep  amid  the  ripened  grain 
With  swift,  stern  reapers,  once  agatn. 
The  evening  splendor  floods  the  plain. 

The  crickets'  chime 

Make   pauscless  rhyme. 

And  toward  the  sun 

The  splendid  colors  romp  and  run 

Before  the  wind's  feet 

In  the  wheat ! 

— Hamlin  Garland. 


THE  TWINS'  DIARY. 


Gladys  was  eleven  and  -May  was 
three  days  younger  when  the  bosom 
friendship  began.  May  was  twelve 
and  a  day  and  Gladys  was  three  days 
older  when  they  celebrated  with  a 
joint  party  and  solemnly,  very  pri- 
vately, adopted  each  other  as  "twin." 

There  came  to  May  on  this  occasion 
the  bi-illiant  idea  of  "The  Book,"  and 
the  two  girls  bought  it  together  next 
day  with  the  sum  of  their  birthday 
money,  a  fat  yellow  book,  across  with 
Gladys    printed    in  beautiful  brown 

letters '  

"THE  TWINS:  THEIR  BOOK. 
The  story  of  their  lives 
From  their  birthday,  1916, 
To  

Who  joy  would  win  must  share  it; 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

May  had  found  the  motto,  and  they 
both  thought  it  beautiful.  For  had 
they  not  proved  it?  So  they  hid  "The 
Book"  in  Gladys'  bureau  drawer,  un- 
der the  skirts  of  her  best  doll,  which 
was  a  place  no  pursuing  brother 
would  ever  think  of  looking.  Every 
afternoon  after  school  they  stole  up 
to  the  room  and  wrote  together  the 
history  of  their  lives. 

After  seven  days  they  could  say, 
"We've  never  missed  it  once."  But  on 
the  fatal  eighth,  as  they  came  skipping 
home  from  school,  Gladys  suddenly 
stopped  and  stared.  Across  the  way 
from  her  house  a  family  was  "mov- 
ing in."  Among  the  furniture  May 
spied  a  dainty  little  white  bedroom 
set-  Gladys  cried.  "There  must  be  a 
girl!"  And  both  at  once  said,  "Let's 
run  home  and  change  our  dresses 
quick  and  come  back  and  watch." 

A  girl  it  was.  and  she  came  about 
supper-time.    The    twins    found  out 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
800  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  "than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costa  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicka  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  Bale.  Fuel  can't 
epill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Year*  —  will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  ean't  supply, 
add  re  o  «r  nearest  nfllat 
for  Catalog  So.  $4 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

i    U    -ii.    Lo«  Aiigeiea 
Lo*  Anrelea,  C»l. 
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next  morning,  by  careful  comparison, 
that  they  had  remembered  "The  Book" 
the  very  same  minute,  as  they  tumbled 
into  bed.  That  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  being  twins,  you  know — to  think 
of  the  same  things  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

That  day  they  felt  it  their  duty  to 
call  upon  the  new  girl.  They  found 
her  unpacking  her  books  and  dolls, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  helping  her 
some  regular  duties  were  forgotten. 
"The  Book"  lay  neglected  another  day. 

Of  course  they  asked  Eleanor  to  re- 
turn their  call,  and  of  course  she  had 
to  come  the  very  next  afternoon.  They 
entertained  her  as  best  they  could, 
telling  her  all  about  their  twinship 
and  their  birthday  party— everything 
they  could  think  of  except  what  lay 
in  the  bureau  drawer.  Then  the  con- 
versation ran  to  dolls,  and  Gladys, 
forgetting  what  lay  underneath, 
opened  that  very  drawer  and  took  out 
her  best-beloved  Dorothy  Louise. 

"Oh.  what's  that?"  asked  Eleanor, 
spying  a  yellow  something  lying  there. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment.  Quite 
reluctantly  the  secret  came  out.  When 
Eleanor  had  gone  home  the  book  was 
laid  away  with  two  long  sighs. 

"I'm  sure  we  had  enough  reason  to 
feel  bad,"  said  Mary;  "but  I  can't  see 
what  made  Eleanor  look  as  if  she 
wanted  to  cry." 

"May  be  she  envies  us,"  suggested 
Gladys. 

And  all  the  while  Eleanor  was  feel- 
ing most  terribly  "outside."  Any  one 
who  has  tried  knows  what  a  most  un- 
pleasant feeling  outsideness  is;  so 
that  Eleanor  could  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  standing  afar  for  a  whole  week, 
saying  to  herself  as  she  went  about 
school  and  play,  "Two's  company; 
three's  a  crowd."  Somehow,  the 
"twin"  book  had  just  seemed  like  the 
last  straw.  As  every  one  at  school 
was  strange,  the  new  life  was  far  from 
a  merry  one. 

The  twins  sat  together  on  rainy 
day,  with  pens  delicately  poised,  wait- 
ing for  an  inspiration  that  came  not. 
Something  seemed  to  have  blocked  up 
the  limpid  streams  of  their  thought. 

"Gladys,"  said  Mary,  "I  wish 
Eleanor  hadn't  seen  'The  Book.'  " 

"So  do  I.  But  she  did.  Now  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  her 
in." 

"0  Gladys!  And  the  very  worst  of 
it  is  that  beautiful  lettering  you  did. 
We  can't  change  it." 

"I  thought  of  a  way  last  night.  I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  like  to — to 
have  any  one  else— I  wouldn't  either, 
only  Eleanor's  such  fun." 

"I  don't  want  her!  It  will  spoil 
everything.  But  I  think  it's  our  duty. 
Do  it  quick." 

There  was  one  little  surprised  girl 
on  Lane  Street  next  day,  and  that  was 
Eleanor.  For  "the  twins"  had  called 
and  urgently  insisted  upon  an  imme- 
diate visit.  They  led  her  blindfolded 
up  the  stairs.  They  seated  her  in  the 
best  rocker.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  it  was  to  gaze  upon  the  cover  of 
the  beautiful  yellow  book,  from  whose 
inscription  the  words  "twins"  and 
"twin"  had  been  carefully  scratched 
out  and  "triplet"  carefully  squeezed 
in,  a  hit  uphill,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  far  more 
beautiful:  for  they  soon  found  that 
the  good  times  were  not  spoiled  a 
bit,  but  multiplied. 

"Happiness,"  May  declared,  "is  just 
like  a  candy-pull— the  more  the  mer- 
rier." You  may  well  believe  Eleanor 
thought  so,  too!  And  Gladys,  too. — 
The  Comrade. 


CIXXTXG  ItHrBARB. 


Begin  now  with  the  rhubarb.  This 
will  make  delicious  pies  next  winter, 
which  ran  be  sweetened  when  made. 
Tf  you  have  any  sugar,  save  it  for  can- 
ning peaches,  cherries  and  berries. 
But  even  these  can  be  canned  and  kept 
perfectly  without  sugar. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  forego 
the  wonderful  sun  preserves  and 
made-un  jellies  and  marmalades  and 
iams,  but  we  can  put  un  the  fruit 
iuice  and  puln  by  sterilizing  and 
sealing  the  cold-nack  way.  then  we 
can  make  the  jellies  and  jams  next 
winter  when  sugar  is  again  plenty  and 
cheaper. 

For  good  results  in  canning  with- 


out sugar  proceed  this  way:  Prepare 
the  fruit  for  canning.    If  hard  fruit 

such  as  pears  or  peaches,  dip  in  boil- 
ing water  1  to  3  minutes,  depending 
on  the  hardness  of  the  fruit,  then  dip 
at  once  in  cold  water,  pack  in  hot 
jars,  put  on  the  rubbers  (be  sure  that 
they  are  good  elastic  rubbers),  add 
boiling  water  instead  of  boiling  syrup, 
adjust  the  can  covers  rather  loose  to 
let  steam  escape  during  boiling.  Set 
in  wash-boiler  on  rack,  and  boil  15 
minutes  for  soft  "fruits  and  20  min- 


utes for  hard  fruits,  counting  from 
when  water  about  can  begins  to  boil, 
and  screw  covers  down  tight  while 
rubbers  are  soft.  Then  when  cans  are 
cold  do  not  try  to  screw  covers 
tighter  for  you  will  break  the  seal 
made  by  imbedding  the  cover  in  the 
soft  hot  rubber. — Mrs.  Frank  App., 
N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture. 


A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  coffee  In 
the  pot  just  before  serving  gives  a 
very  pleasing  flavor. 


The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 


All  service  is  worthy  of  its 
hire  and  good  service  cannot 
be  continuously  obtained  un- 
less adequately  rewarded. 

From  the  beginning  of  tele- 
phone history  the  American 
public  has  received  the  best 
telephone  service  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  service  rendered 
the  people  have  paid  less  for 
this  telephone  service  than 
any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  received  the 
highest  type  of  telephone  serv- 
ice at  the  least  proportionate 
cost  is  because  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem has  been  operated  on  a 
scientifically  economic  basis. 


Every  device  which  inventive 
skill,  engineering  ability,  labor 
and  time  saving  talent  has 
been  able  to  create;  every 
efficiency  known  to  buying, 
operation,  executive  control 
and  financial  conduct  has 
been  employed. 

Public  service  companies 
feel  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
well  as  individuals.  Pay  them 
enough  to  make  possible  their 
giving  good  service.  There 
is  no  permanent  saving  in 
poorly  paid  service. 

In  this  land  of  opportunity 
none  of  us  is  willing  to  jeop- 
ardize his  success  or  happi- 
ness by  stinting  the  payment 
necessary  to  secure  the  most 
healthful  and  efficient  service. 


American  ielephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Ano  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Will  Pay  for  Itself 
in  One  Season 

The  high  cost  of  living  makes  it 
imperative  that  left-overs  be  util- 
ized— but— in  order  that  they  may 
be  utilized  with  safety,  they  must  be 
kept  fresh,  sweet  and  wholesome. 

THE  SPARK  ICELESS  COOLER 

is  a  positive  necessity  for  those 
who  wish  to  fight  the  high  cost  of 
living.  See  it  at  your  dealer.  Write 
our  Department  A  for  free  booklet — 

"HOW  TO  KEEP  VEGETABLES 
THBEE  IfEEKS  WITHOUT  ICE." 


1  f  MANUrACTURED  V  Q 

H£u*UHpr-5rayCo. 

Oakland  California 


June  26,  1920 
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STRAWBERRY  RECIPES. 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 
Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  toey  eivc  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbinr  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbinj  Fixtures 
than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  plumbine  Fixtures  are  ruaranteed 
forever  acainst  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

plumbing:fixtures 

*OR  SALS  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


J 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Awarded   first   prize   wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer'! 

Write  for  particulars  and  price* 

L.   ANDERSON    CO.,  Mfrs 
Martinez,  Cal. 


A! 

EXTERMINATION 

-IX  SOLVED  BY 

KELLOGG? 

ANT  PASTE 

"Makes  Ants  Disappear 

All  Druggists'  Z5t 


Canned  Strawberries- — Select  large, 
firm  berries.  Allow  two  quarts  for  a 
quart  jar.  Boil  %  lb.  granulated 
sugar  and  2  tablespoons  of  water  until 
it  will  crystallize,  then  drop  in  the 
strawberries  carefully  and  boil  up 
once.  Skim  out  carefully,  and  fill 
sterilized  cans  to  overflowing  and 
seal  with  rubber  and  covers  sterilized 
by  boiling  10  minutes  in  1  teaspoon 
soda  per  1  pint  water.  Strawberries 
done  this  way  keep  their  shape,  flavor 
and  color,  and  are  excellent  for  win- 
ter use  on  shortcake,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  etc. 

Strawberry  Pudding.— Heat  1  pint 
milk.  Beat  together  thoroughly  1 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  wet  with  a 
little  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt  and  yolks 
of  4  eggs,  and  add  this  to  the  hot  milk. 
When  thickened,  set  away  to  cool. 
Have  ready  2  quarts  strawberries 
sprinkled  with  1  cup  sugar.  When 
custard  is  cold,  pour  it  over  the 
berries,  and  on  top  put  a  meringue 
made  of  the  sweetened  and  stiffly- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Set,  pan 
in  dish  of  cold  water  and  put  in  oven 
to  brown  the  meringue.    Serve  cold. 

Strawberry  Cream  Pie. — Make  a 
cream  pie  by  any  preferred  recipe, 
filling  previoulsy  baked  crust  two- 
thirds  full;  drop  in  enough  straw- 
berries to  fill  crust,  cover  with  me- 
ringue, brown  lightly  in  oven  and 
serve  cold. 


TIIE  CAT  AND  DIPHTHERIA. 


Various  vague  and  foundationless 
rumors  have  condemned  many  a  fam- 
ily cat  to  the  executioner's  block  or 
the  near-by  creek.  Recent  discov- 
eries in  the  spread  of  diphtheria 
prove  that  the  cat  has  been  unjustly 
accused  of  spreading  diphtheria,  and 
will  reinstate  the  cat  in  her  time- 
honored  place  as  the  household  pet. 

Tradition  to  the  contrary,  Kitty 
does  not  suffer  from  diphtheria  her- 
self nor  is  she  capable  of  carrying  the 
diseases  from  one  person  or  commun- 
ity to  another.  The  man  who  proved 
Kitty's  innocence  experimented  with 
a  large  number  of  cats  placing  diph- 
theria germs  in  the  mouths,  throats 
and  noses  of  the  cats.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  not  one  of  the 
cats  developed  the  disease.  More 
than  that  he  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
tion^ that  the'  germs  of  diphtheria 
could  live  for  only  a  very  brief  time 
in  the  throats  and  noses  of  the  cats. 
This  last  evidence  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  cat  seldom  is  a  "carrier"  of 
diphtheria. 


BETTER  COOKING  REDUCES  COST- 


It  is  commonly  remarked  by  those 
who  study  the  living  conditions  of 
people  of  limited  means  in  different 
parts  of  this  country  that,  for  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  their  house- 
hold economics,  housewives  must  be 
informed  as  to  the  high  nutritive 
values  of  the  cheaper  foods  as  com- 
pared with  the  costlier  kinds,  and  the 
methods  of  cooking  must  be  improved. 

A  great  deal  of  fuel  is  wasted  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  even  then 
a  great  deal  of  food  is  badly  cooked. 
To  replace  dear  food  badly  cooked  by 
cheaper  food  well  cooked  is  important 
for  both  health  and  purse.  To  make 
the  table  more  attractive  is  an  effi- 
cient means  for  making  the  home  life 
more  enjoyable. 


Variety  in  breads  is  more  important 
when  the  lunch  must  be  carried  than 
at  other  meals  because  of  the  danger 
of  monotony.  Wheat  bread,  whole- 
wheat bread,  corn,  rye,  or  oatmeal 
breads;  nut,  raisin,  and  date  breads; 
beaten  biscuit,  rolls,  crisp  baking- 
powder  biscuit,  or  soda  biscuit,  and 
toast,  zwieback,  and  crackers  may  be 
used  in  turn  to  give  variety. 


An  alien  wanted  to  be  naturalized, 
and  was  required  to  fill  out  a  blank. 
The  first  three  lines  of  the  blank  had 
the  following  questions:  "Name?" 
"Born?"  and  "Business?" 

"Name — Michael  Levinsky." 

"Born — Yes." 

"Business — Rotteu." 


Everybody's  Playing 

RECORD  GAMES 

Doubles  the  Entertaining 
Value  of  the  Phonograph 

Record  Games  have  captivated  the  country.  Easy 
to  play — exciting — popular  with  every  member  of 
the  family — and  so  adaptable  for  entertainment 
that  everybody's  playing  them.  Any  number  of 
people  can  play.  Can  be  operated  on  any  talking 
machine  regardless  of  make.  Games  to  suit  widely 
differing  tastes.  One  game  alone  entertains  a  big 
party  for  a  whole  evening. 

Fast — Fascinating — Fun 

Record  Games  add  new  life  to  your  talking  machine 
and  furnish  gay  and  hilarious  amusement  of  which 
you  do  not  tire.   Good,  clean  fun  and  ex- 
citing contests. 

Four  games — each  game  complete  in  itself 
and  may  be  played  from  two  to  ten  people 
—"Hocus  Pocus,"  "Jazz  Spots,"  "Movie 
Gambol{"  "'Gitana  Fortunes." 

Price,  for  one  game,  complete  with 
attachment  $2.00,  post  paid.  Ad- 
ditional games,  SI. 00  each. 

California  Gaines  Co. 
239  South  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 
The  Patterson  Company,  Gen'l  Mfrs. 


The  Gasoline  of  Quality 


Svery  drop 
power-full 

"Red  Crown"  is  all- 
refinery  gasoline  — ■ 
with  full  power  in 
every  drop.  It  is  made 
to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the 
'  "Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


California  Garden-Flowers 


SHRUBS,  TREES  and  VINES 

BEING  MAINLY 

Suggestions  for  Working 
Amateurs 

BY 

E.  J.  WICKSON 

Professor   of   Horticulture,    University  of 
California;  Honorary  Presiden  Califor- 
nia State  Floral  Society;  Editor  Pacific 
Rural    Press    of    San  Francisco: 
Author    "California    Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  "Califor- 
nia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field."    "  One  Thousand 
Questions   in  California 
Agriculture  Answer- 
ed,"   Etc.,  Etc. 
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THE  KEENEY  SCHOOL 

2200  21ST  ST.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
Fall  term  opens  September  13th 
School  is  accredited  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  California. 
For  catalogue  address 
MRS.  H.  O.  KEENEY,  Principal 
Telephone  Cap.  291 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  an  I 
kills  ail  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
.cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 
Hon.  Made  of  metal, 
^can't  spil  1  or  tip  over; 
r  wi\\  not  soil  or  injure 
^  anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  $1.26. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  150  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WHEAT.  • 
San  Francisco,  June  23.  1020. 
No  quotations  are  being  made  on  wbeat  in 
this  market.  Information  comes  from  the 
East  that  the  flour  market  is  weaker  there  and 
lower  prices  have  been  maintained.  If  this 
condition  is  maintained  it  will  affect  the  open- 
ing price  of  wheat  in  this  State. 

BARLEY. 

Good  feed  barley  of  the  old  stock  is  hard  to 
get  and  quotations  are  nominal.  Barley  has 
been  contracted  for  in  100  ton  lots  for  Aug- 
ust delivery  at  $3.05  to  83  10.  This  is  for 
the  new  crop,  which  should  be  ready  for  de- 
livery by  the  end  of  July. 

Peed   $3.20  6  3.30 

Shipping    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  nominally  unchanged.  Reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  new  crop  are  contra- 
dictory, and  no  buying  for  future  delivery  is 
being  done. 

Red  Feed,  etl  $3.50  ®  3.60 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  continues  inactive,  with  no  stock 
•  ■h.i.'iL-u ic  hands,  except  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Egyptian,  white   $4.75  04.00 

do.    brown   $3.65®  3.80 

California   $3.80  <g  3.90 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.508  tons,  compared  with  1778  the  previ- 
ous week.  The  local  market  is  extremely  dull 
with  very  little  trading  and  not  much  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  prices  either  now  or  in 
the  future.  Old  hay  has  been  nearly  all 
c  leaned  up.  It  is  stated  that  probably  never 
before  was  the  supply  of  old  hay  in  Cali- 
fornia so  completely  exhausted.  Much  of  the 
Supplies  cominir  in  last  week  were  for  ex- 
port on  Government  contracts.  Shipping  con- 
ditions in  the  State  show  improvement,  but  arc 
still  far  from  satisfactory. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $35  00 © 38.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $32.00  0  35.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $37.00 ® 40.00 

Wild  Oat   Hay.   new   822.00 6 25.00 

Barley  Hay,  new   $22.00®  25.00 

Alfalfa,   New   820.00(^25.00 

do,    2nd  cutting   $25.00  ®  30.00 

Stock  Hay  $20.00  Si  25.00 

Barley  Straw,  bale  70c®  $1.00 

FE>ODSTlTFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  Main  sold  at 
lower  levels,  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  prices  of  the  whole  grains  are 
expected   to  go  lower. 

Rolled    Barley   $70.00 (,i  71.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00®  71.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $45.00® 50.00 

Cracked  Corn   $82.00  ®  83.00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS.  ETC. 
iWholesais   prices  made  by  commission 
houses.) 

The  continued  lack  of  consumption  of  pota- 
toes had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices.  Pota- 
toes are  said  to  be  weak,  but  present  prices 
any  other  year  would  indicate  a  strong  mar- 
ket. Early  Rose  have  practically  disap- 
peared ami  the  trade  is  now  concentrated  on 
the  Whit"j  Rivers  and  the  Garnets.  Old 
onions  have  disappeared  and  the  trade  in  the 
new  stock  is  light.  At  present  prices  there 
are  almost  no  outside  onions  on  this  market. 
The  vegetable  market  as  a  whole  is  strong, 
and  is  being  pretty  well  cleaned  up  daily  on 
account  of  the  number  of  visitors  in  the  city. 

Peas.  Bay.  lb  2®  5c 

Beans,  wax,  lb  8®12>-ie 

do,    green,  lb  8®12%c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.25®  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.50®1.75' 

Cucumbers,  English,  doz  $1.57®  1.75 

Asparagus,  lb  3®  10c 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  box  30  lbs.  S1.75»S  2.25 
Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  40  lbs  $1.60 6 2.00 

Summer  Squash,  box.  18  lbs  $1 .00  <ii  1 .25 

Egg  Plant,  lb.  .  . . :  15c 

Potatoes,  New  Garnets,  cwt  $7. 00®  7.50 

do.    New    River,   cwt.   86.00 It  7.00 

Onions.  Bermuda,  wax.  50  lbs.   .  .75c®  $1.00 

do.    Red.  sack   75c®  $1.00 

Green  Onions,  box.  25  lbs  $1.50 

Garlic,   lb.    .  10  @  12  %  c 

BEANS. 

i  Wholesale  prices.     Buying   prices  made  on 
sample.) 

The  best  demand  in  the  bean  market  is  for 
limas.  and  the  Southern  Growers'  Associa- 
tion this  week  again  advanced  the  price  for 
both  descriptions  to  $11.42.  Small  whites 
were,  slightly  weaker  and  otherwise  the  mar- 
ket is  quiet  and  unchanged.  There  are  re- 
ports of  negotiations  for  shipments  to  Cuba, 
but  it  is  said  deals  have  not  yet  been  closed. 

Bayos   $11.75®  12.50 

Blackeyes   $  8.60®  8.75 

Cranberry   $  6  75®  7  00 

Pinks    $  6.30®  6.50 

Red  Mexican  $  9.00®  9.25 

Garbanzoes    $  0.50®  0.75 

Large  Whites   $6. 15®  6.40 

Small   Whites   86.00®  6.20 

Limas,   Ass'n  prices.  South   $11.42 

do.  Baby,  Ass'n  prices.  South  ....$11.42 
Limas,  S.  P.  prices  Sll.50@ll.75 

do.    Baby,  S.  F.  prices  .... $11.50®  11.75 
POULTRY. 

(Wholesale   prices   made   by  commission 
houses.) 

The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  is  now  going 
into  storage,  and  during  this  period  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  fairly  steady.  There  may 
be  some  slight  advances  during  the  coming 
week  on  account  of  the  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  the  city.  But  disregard- 
ing this  demand  the  general  tendency  is  from 
unchanged  to  lower  prices. 

Broilers   286  30.- 

Hens,  mixed  color   30®  34c 

do.    Leghorns  20  6  25c 

Roosters,   young   42®  45c 

do.    old  15®  17c 

Friers  30  @  35c 

Squabs   55  ®  60c 

Geese   28®  30c 

Ducks    25®  28c 

do.    old   18c 

Belgian  Hare,  live   13®  10c 

do,    dressed   17®  20c 

Jack  Rabbits   $1.50®3.50 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Compiled  from  Independent  Source*. 


BTTTER. 

(Exchange  Quotations   less  commission.) 

An  active  demand  for  butter  of  suitable 
quality  for  storage  and  for  filling  Government 
orders  has  kept  the  market  well  cleared,  not- 
withstanding that  the  high  prices  and  the  vaca- 
tion period  tended  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion demand.  Extra  butter  reached  60  cents 
on  the  exchange  on  Tuesday,  and  maintained 
that  quotation  on  Wednesday,  for  the  first 
time  since  April  9.  1920.  Butter  has  been 
steadily  advancing  since  it  touch  54  cents  on 
the  exchange  on  June  2.  the  low  mark  of  the 
year.  The  balance  of  butter  in  local  storage 
is  1.354.992  lbs.,  an  increase  of  128.053  lbs. 
for  the  week. 

Tbu.     Fri.     Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extra    ...  55      55      55%  56      56 "A  56V. 
Prime  lsts  53      53      53  53 
EGGS. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

Eggs  were  weaker  this  week  and  showed 
a  falling  off  of  2  cents  for  extras  and  dirties. 
2  cents  on  pullets  and  1  %  cents  on  the 
undersized  description.  Twenty-one  cars  were 
shipped  during  the  week,  five  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  balance  outside  the  State.  Eggs  go- 
ing into  storage  brought  the  total  up  to  140.- 
925  cases.  This  increase  of  2.387  cases  in  a 
week  is  the  smallest  since  the  storage  season 
began. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   43  u.  43      43      42%  42  42H 

Firsts   38  K  88  U  38  M  38  Vj  38  % 

Dirties   41%  40 Vj  40 40%  39%  39% 

Ex.  pullets  30      34  Vj  34%  34  K,  34  35 
Undersized    29      29      28%  28V-  28  %  29 
CHEESE. 

(Exchange  quotations  less  commission.) 

A  scarcity  of  the  California  varieties  forced 
up  the  prices  of  cheese  this  week.  California 
fiats  fancy  going  to  33  cents  on  the  exchange 
and  then  tapering  off  to  31  Vj  c  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  demand.  California  Y.  A.  Fancy 
also  sold  a  cent  higher.  The  Oregon  product 
was  weak  and  the  Y.  A.  description  sold  a 
cent  lower. 

California  Flats,  fancy   28%c 

do,    firsts   24  Vj  c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   27c 


Y.  A..  Firsts  Nominal 

Oregon  Triplets  .  •.  29e 

do.    Y.  A  27c 

FRESH  FR11T. 

(Wholesale  prices  made  by  commission  men.) 

Demand  for  the  deciduous  fruits  is  con- 
stantly growing,  with  the  exception  of  ice- 
house apples,  which  are  less  popular  as  the 
supply  dwindles.  Oregon  pippins  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  California  pippin  has  been 
advanced  to  $4.  Cantaloupes  and  straw- 
berries wore  strong  and  higher  this  week,  but 
the  tendency  of  most  of  the  fruits  is  to  lower 
levels.  Currants  are  not  going  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  sugar  situation,  but  they  have 
evidently  touched  the  bottom  price.  Water- 
melons are  weaker,  while  the  Honey  Dew 
melon  has  advanced  in  sympathy  with  the 
prices  of  cantaloupes. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippins.  Calif  $4.00 

do.    Winesap   $4.25 

Plums  $1.25®2.00 

Currants,    drawer   50®  60c 

Cherries,  loose,  lb  5®12%c 

do.    box   $1.25 

Apricots,  lb  5®  7c 

do.    box   $1.2501.50 

Peaches,  4   baskets   $1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  box.  1  layer  $1.00®  1.25 

Strawberries.  6  12-oz.  boxes  .  .  .  .$1.00  01.25 

do.    6  8-oz.  boxes,  drawer  75® 90c 

Blackberries,  drawer.  12-oz.  boxes  75c®>1.00 

Raspberries,  drawer   $1.0001.15 

Loganberries,  drawer,  12-oz  boxes  .  .65®  75c 

do.    8-oz.  boxes   50®60e 

Gooseberries,  lb  '  5®  7c 

Cantaloupes,   Standard   $3.00® 4.00 

do.    Ponies   $2 .50®  3.00 

do.    Flats   $1.25®  1.50 

do.    Honey  Dew.  crate   $2.50®  3.00 

Watermelon,   lb  3%®4c 

DRIED  FBUITB. 
The  prices  given  out  last  week  as  tentative 
have  been  officially  confirmed  as  the  opening 
prices  on  prunes  by  three  of  the  largest  buyers 
in  the  city.  They  say  that  they  have  been 
buying  at  these  figures,  but  that  they  find  the 
growers  holding  back  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices.  No  other  dried  fruit  prices 
have  been  named  and  the  raisin  prices  given 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  June  22.  1920. 
CATTLE — Best  cattle  are  being  shipped  out 
of  the  State  to  the  Northwest  and  east  to 
Kansas  City,  on  account  of  the  relatively  low 
price  bf  dressed  carcasses  in  California.  Sev- 
enty-five carloads  went  out  of  Merced  county 

Steers,  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.   ..  9%®10%c 

do.    1200-1400    8     ®  9c 

do,    2nd  quality   7     0  8c 

do.    thin    6     0  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1    7%®  8%c 

do,    2nd   quality    6     ®  7c 

do,    thin    2     ®  4c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    3%®  4c 

do.    fair    3     @  3Vje 

Calves,  lightweight  10     @  11c 

do.    ruedium    8     ®  9e 

do.    heavy    7     @  8c 

SHEEP — Lambs    are    marked    up,  though 

not  to  an  equivalent  with  eastern  markets. 

Sheep  remain  as  last  week. 

Lambs,  milk   10®10VjC 

do.      yearling    8     ®  8VjC 

Sheep,    wethers    7  %  ©  8c 

do.    ewes    6     ®  6t4c 

HOGS— There  is  a  drop  in  hog  prices,  de- 
spite the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  scarcity. 

It  has  so  happened  that  more  hogs  than  usual 

were  ready  and  bad  to  be  shipped  last  week  on 

account   of  high   feed   prices,   so   the  extra 

supply  makes  prices  lower. 

Hogs,  hard,  fat.  grainfed,  100-150  lbs.  15c 

do.    250-225  lbs  15%c 

do.    225-300  lbs.   15c 

do.    300-400  lbs.   14c 


Los  Angeles.  June  22.  1920. 

CATTLE — A  steady  and  fair  market  was 
hsxt  the  past  week.  The  offerings  continue 
very  good,  but  in  sympathy  with  strong  mar- 
kits  East  and  a  little  better  demand  for  meats, 
killers  were  fair  buyers  at  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.  .  .  . $8.50®  10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifera  $8.00®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.00®  7.50 

Canners   $4 .50® 5.00 

HOGS — Not  many  coming  in,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  light  offerings,  a  steady  mar- 
ket was  had  the  past  week.  Killers  all 
wanted  a  few  for  the  dressed  meat  trade  and 
came  in  were  sold  without  trouble. 
Heavy  averag'g,  275®  350  lbs.  $12.00012.50 
Heavy  averag'g,  225®276  lbs.  $14.00014.50 
Light   $15.00016.00 


Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  slow  and  weak  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  A  good  many  were  being  of- 
fered and  as  the  demand  for  mutton  and 
lamb  was  only  fair,  killers  the  past  week 
were  rather  bearish  and  the  poorer  lambs 
were  a  little  lower.  Wethers  and  ewes  steady 
but  slow  sale. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $6,000  8.00 

Yearlings   $6.70©  7.00 

Prime  ewes  $8.00®  9.00 

Lambs   $12.00013.00 

Spring  lambs   $11.00  013.00 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  22.  192b*. 
CATTLE— *Steady;  receipts.  79.  Grain  and 
pulp-fed  steers.  $11.50®  12;  choice  grass.  $11 
011.50:  good  to  choice.  $10.50011:  me- 
dium to  good.  $9.50010.50;  fair  to  good. 
$8.50@9.50;  common  to  fair.  $7.6008.50; 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  $9.50®  10;  good  to 
choice,  $8.50  0  9.50;  medium  to  good.  $7.50 
08.50;  fair  to  medium.  $6.500  7.50;  can- 
ners. $4® 5.50:  bulls.  $6®  8.50;  prime  light 
calves.  $12®13.60:  medium.  $86  11:  heavy. 
$0®8.50. 

HOGS — Steady;  receipts.  1.  Prime  mixed. 
$15.25®  15.76;  medium,  $14.75  @  15.25; 
smooth,  heavy.  $11.25®  13.75;  rough.  $10© 
11.25:  pigs.  $11.75013.75. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts.  541.  Lambs. 
$11.25011.75:  culls.  $8®10:  ewes.  $307; 
yearlings,  $7® 8:  wethers.  $6  0  6.75. 


EASTERN. 
Chicago,  June  22.  1920. 

CATTLE — Receipts  8.000;  more  active. 
Beef  steers  and  butcher  she  stock,  steady  to 
strong;  higher  in  spots:  bulk  steers.  $13,750 
16.25;  bulls,  steady  to  25c  higher;  calves 
and  Blockers,  steady:  bulk  vealers.  $14  0 
14.50:  few  choice.  $16. 

HOGS — Receipts.  32.000;  generally  25  to 
40c  higher  than  Monday's  average;  top,  $16; 
bulk  light  and  light  butchers.  $15,50  0 
15.95;  bulk.  250  pounds  and  over,  $14.80® 
15.70;  pigs.  25  to  50c  higher;  bulk,  $12,750 
13.50. 

SHEEP  —  Receipts.  5,000;  uneven,  act- 
ive, mostly  25  to  50c  higher;  choice  native 
lambs,  $16®16.50;  choice.  95-pound  year- 
lings. $14.05:  few,  130  pounds  at  $7.25; 
choice  feeder  lambs.  $14.25. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  June  22,  1920. 
The  orange  market  has  shown  some  im- 
provement during  the  past  week.  Offerings 
run  heavily  to  Valencias.  and  fruit  shows  up 
in  fine  condition,  although  the  receipts  do  not 
equal  those  of  a  year  ago  on  the  New  York 
market.  Demand  for  best  grades  of  this  va- 
riety proved  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
supplies  at  prices  fully  equal  to  last  week's, 
and  fancy  Valencias  sold  at  $5.00  to  $6.95 — 
some  choice  brands  as  low  as  $4.15;  Navels. 
84  to  $1.70;  lemons.  $1.15  to  $2.20;  grape- 
fruit. $2.30  to  $2.55.  Boston:  Valencias. 
$3.45  to  $6.00:  Navels.  $3.50  to  $5.30;  lem- 
ons. 81.10  to  83.20.  Some  lines  sold  as  low 
as  50  to  75  cents;  however,  this  was  due  to 
poor  condition  on  arrival.  Philadelphia:  Va- 
lencias.   $3.40    to    $6.06;    Navels.    $2.40  to 


$2.90;  lemons.  $1.00  to  $2.95.  Pittsburgh: 
Valencias.  $4.50  to  $5.65;  lemons.  $1.60  to 
$2.75.  Cincinnati:  Valencias,  $4.50  to  $5.60: 
lemons,  $2.90  to  $5.10. 

Orange  und  Leiuon  Shipments. 

Orange  shipments  to  date,  including  North- 
ern and  Central  California,  27,311  cars, 
against  29,032  for  the  season  of  1919. 

Lemon  shipments. '  including  Southern  and 
Central  California.  5.591  against  6.886  care 
for  the  season  of  1919. 

Foreign  Lemons. 

There  are  19.000  cases  of  foreign  lemons 
in  port  and  on  the  docks  in  New  York,  and 
201.500  cases  afloat  for  New  York.  This 
does  not  include  smaller  consignments  afloat 
for  other  Atlantic  ports. 


below  continue  tentative. 

Raisins.  1920   18%®  20c 

Prunes — 40-50s.  1929  crop  basis  13  Vt  014c 

do.    50-608   14c 

do,    60-70S   12c 

do.    70-80s   11c 

do.    80-908   10  %« 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles.  June  22,  1920 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  good.  386.000 
pounds.  But  under  the  influence  of  a  good 
consumptive  demand  and  higher  markets  North 
and  East,  the  market  was  advanced  several 
cents  up  to  last  Monday  and  the  market  closed 
firm.    We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   57c 

do.    prime   first   55c 

do.    first   !64c 

ECrtSS. 

The  receipts  were  somewhat  better  the  past 
week.  1918  cases  by  rail.  While  this  Is  bel- 
ter than  the  week  before  it  failed  to  influence 
prices.  Distributors  reported  a  good  demand 
and  firm  market,  as  ergs  are  cheaper  than 
meat,  and  this  encouraged  consumption.  We 
quote : 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   47c 

do.    case  count   46c 

do.    pullets   40c 

POULTRY. 

A  fairly  steady  and  somewhat  better  mar- 
ket was  had  the  past  week.  Demand  fatrly 
good  for  all  offerings.  An  oversupply  of 
broilers  and  light  hens  caused  a  weaker  mar- 
ket for  them,  but  friers  and  heavy  hens  in 
good  demand  at  quotations.  Ducks  dull  and 
weak.  Turkeys  scarce  and  steady  and  demand 
fair  for  the  few  coming  in. 
Broilers.  1  lo  IK  lbs  25c 

do.    1%  to  1%  lbs  20c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33c 

Hens   216  28c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up.... 33c 

Ducks  .'  20  ft  26c 

Turkeys   37044c 

Geese  26« 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  the  past  week  showed  fair  life. 
All  good  fresh  stuff  met  with  fair  demand, 
but  under  increased  offerings  lower  prices  pre- 
vailed in  a  number  of  instances.  Summer 
squash  coming  in  freely  and  were  slow  sale 
and  lower.  Cucumbers  were  also  lower  under 
freer  offerings,  but  demand  fair.  Lima  beans 
lower  and  slow  sale.  Tomatoes  steady  and  in 
fair  demand.  Asparagus  about  out  of  season. 
String  beans  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Peas 
coining  in  less  freely  and  higher  and  demand 
fair.  Lettuce  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Cab- 
bage dull,  but  bringing  a  little  more  money. 
Potatoes  lower  but  demand  fair.  Shippers 
taking  but  few.  Onions  slow  sale,  but  prices 
show  but  little  change.  Bunch  stuff  generally 
steady  and  demand  fair. 

Potatoes   $6.00  ft  6.25 

Onions.  Coachella  Silvir  Skin,  crate  76c®  1  00 

do.    Bermuda,  crate   75c01.O$ 

do.    cwt   $1.5061.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   $1.000155 

Lettuce,   crate   50  076c 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   50c®  $100 

Peas,  lb  «6»c 

Carrots,  doi.  bunches   30035c 

Summer  Squash,  local  lug  45®50e 

String  beans  green,  lb  5®6r 

do.    wax.   lb  5  ®  6c 

do,    Kentucky,  lb  6®  7c 

Cucumbers,  lug   75c®  $100 

Tomatoes.  4-basket,  large  $1.256  1.75 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  the  past  week  showed  an  increase 
in  most  new  fruits.  But  with  the  better  of- 
ferings lower  prices  prevailed.  Cherries  con- 
tinue in  very  good  demand,  but  many  came  in 
wet.  which  was  against  their  sale.  Apricots 
lower,  under  the  freer  offerings  and  slow  sale. 
Peaches  coming  in  more  freely  and  lower,  but 
selling  fairly  at  quotations.  Plums  slow  sale 
and  lower.  Figs  coming  in  more  freely  and 
selling  fairly. 

Cherries.  Black  Tartarians.  lb  7®12« 

do,    Royal  Anns,  lb  16016c 

do.     Rings,  lb  15020c 

Apricots,   lb.    ._y   3©  5c 

Plums.  Beauty,  lb   60  7c 

do.    Santa  Rosa,  lb  5010c 

Peaches,  lb  60  8c 

do.    extra  fancy  clings,  lb  156  16c 

BERRIES. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  pretty  good 
and  the  market  was  lower  on  utrawlxrries 
and  blackberries.  Too  much  other  fruit  in  to 
attract  the  attention  of  buyers.  Demand,  how- 
ever, was  very  fair  at  the  decline. 
Blackberries.  30-basket  crate  ....$3.00  6  3.25 
Raspberries.  30-basket  crate  .  . .  .$$3.76  0  4.00 
Loganberries.  30-basket  crate  .  .  .  .$3.000 3.5$ 
MELONS. 

Not  so  many  cantaloupes  in  the  past  *(fk 
and  market  higher  and  demand  very  good  at 
the   advance.     Watermelons,    too.    sold  very 
well  and  last  week's  prices  were  sustained 
Cantaloupes,  standard  crates  ....$3.7504  00 

do.    pony   crates   $2.75>»S.7b 

Watermelons,  lb  

hay 

A  quiet  but  steady  market  was  had  the 
past  week.  Receipts  were  light  and  this  en- 
abled receivers  to  hold  prices  steady.  Alfalfa 
sold  in  a  fair  way  to  the  dairy  people,  but 
grain  hay  was  dull  and  only  light  receipts  pre- 
vented lower  prices. 

Barley  hay.  ton  $23.00  6  25.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $25 .00  6  28.0* 

Alfalfa.   Northern,   ton   $29,000  31. 0# 

do.       local,   ton   $25.00  0  32.00 

Straw  $14,001/1  10.0* 

BEANS. 

There  was  little  or  nothing  doing  in  this 
market  the  past  week.  But  while  there  was 
little  or  no  demand,  prices  were  held  steady, 
and  holders  seemed  confident  of  the  future  in 
the  face  of  the  light  acreage  of  the  new  crop 

Limas,  per  cwt   $10.0© 

I*irge  wnitc.  per  cut   .'.'5  lb.V.10 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $5,25  6  5  50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $6.50  6  7.  W 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.0063.25 

Pink,    cwt  $6  75 

ALFALFA. 
(Southern  Prices) 

Choice  Alfalfa,  ton   $4o  00 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $30  •>* 

Standard  Dairy,  ton   $•'!'-' 

Stock  Hay.  ton  
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Acoms.  poultry  feed  .  . 
Alfalfa,  billions  to  help 

corn  with   

dodder  in,  aovid 

economy  in 
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  279 

  45 

  474 

«       ,    828 

fertilizing   251 

going  back  to   ,  155 

killed  easily   _  _  990 

market   for   1002 

melilotus  in         991 


Nevada 


83 


renovating  . .  .*.   13 

seed  for   86 

sulphur  for   86 

sweet  clover  vs  . "  \ 323 

unirrigated   682 

warehouse,  growers'   !!!.'!!!!  122 

Almonds,  gumming'  of  trees  .  .  3 

grafting  on   115 

heading  in      11B 

prunes  on   75 

sulphuring   251 

Apples,  bellflower  not  bearing  well  .  .  . '.  '.  [  73 


blister  mite 


390 


branching  trees    3 

foreign  demand  for                       •  •  •  •  « 

food  product    426 

growing  in  Tuolumne    4?o 

Humboldt      *?Z 

oW  tree    470 

violations  of  standardization               "  « 

market  for     

Winesap   !™9 

Artichokes  ■;  457"  q«8 

Association,  Bean  Growers'  .  i%l 
California  Cattlemen's  ..  100S 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 07 
Federation  of  American  Farmers 987 

Grape   Growers'   Exchange    .  .  q8fi 

Nursery  Bud  Selection    05? 

Pear    

National  Livestock' 

Au7oemobTlcsattIemen'S  Active  Union::  996 
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California 


Barley,  bean  ration,  as 

Bald,  or  Nepaul  .... 

Mariout.  for  dry  fallow' 

profits  on   

ripe  for  binder  '. 

silage  

Beans,  canned, 

culture   

demand  increases  . 

financing  growers 

tested  for  moisture 

velvet,  advantages 

soy  beans,  no  help   

Bees     

Beef  Cattle.'  better 436' 

beef  and  milk  combination 

California  trails  .. 

finishing    

inspection  of 

judging   '.'.'..'. 

loans  on   ,  

real  breed  

Blasting  

Budding   


Calves,  care  of 

growing  .' ' 

Camphor    : 

Canal,  Americaji'-imperial  Bill 


ll 


Cantaloupes 
outlook 

Turlock  ••  • 

ChlrUS".^f'ba'UIei 
Cherries,   Royal  Ann".'.'. 

guinmosis  control 

growers  organize 

growing  for  market 

Napa  Co..  center 

prices  climb  .   

Chili  peppers  

Citrus,  drop  

insectary  for ' ,   

observation  on  '.'. 

City's  illusions  

Codling-moth  .   .   •  •  ■ 

Oocoanut  meal  872 
Corn    

°°^rZ  «>s''°''  ^reduction  '  i  : 

grow^g  .con8Umption' worw  ■  : : :  : 

lease  terms  

looks  deceiving '"  

prospects,  1920 
«ows(  See  Dairying j 
Cowpeas   

Coyotes  .....'  i . .'  

Cultivation  .  .'  

 6. 

D 

Dairying,  better  .  . . 
butter,  consumption  of 

business  as  it  is   

butterfat,  variation  in 
cheese,  consumption  0f 

commercial  feeds  . .   

cows,  conditioning 
cream,  transportation  of 

crisis  in    1   

dark  side  of   

detecting  water  in  niiik 
feeding,  poor  for 

food  values  .  .   

future  of  ...'.'  

inspection   

improvement  in *  

machines,  milking  

milk,  by  truck     

Place  in  dietary 
selling  prices  . . : 

safe  business  .   

orchard,  in  . .   

Salinas  valley; '  situation'  in '77V 

adage,  beet-top   .  771> 

sweet  clover  for  

testing  ..   

»ates,  .  .   ■  •  56, 

•"tillate,  unobtainable'.'.'.'.'.-8'  M'  S88" 
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90 
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674 
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43 
9 
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984 
796 
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88 
271 
587 
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728 
56 
171 
968 
56 
995 
100 
961 
962 
689 
532 
236 
995 
276 
232 
995 
35 
273 
68 
70 
135 
115 
963 
964 
251 
21 
505 
157 


Explosives,  use  of    115 


.950, 


78 


Farm,  boy   

water,  under  pressure  .... 

Ferns   

Fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda  . 

potato   

sulphur   

sulphate  of  ammonia  .... 

swamp  land  needs   

Fruit,  acreage,  map  of  .. 

avocadoes   

budding   

business  in   40, 

bud  selection   

by-product  law  

car  shortage   

canneries   33, 

citrus  holdover   

codling  moth   

convention  of  jobbers   

crop,  1920  

dehydratioa,   

diversification  vs.  specialization  

Exchange  

feijoes   

factors  in   

growing  in  California   

grafting  

inspection  of   

jobbers   

markets  

marketing   951, 

must  be  thinned   

market  for  1920   

oak  fungus   

organization   

Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  

preservation   

packing   

romance  in  growing   

standardization  of  

sulphur  makes  prune  crop   

transportation  of   

truck  hauling   

thrips   

weather  damages   

Figs,  capri   

grafting  . .  .  .  :  

in  alfalfa   

growth  of  industry   

O 

Garages   

Gardens   

Garlic   

Gophers   337, 

Grain,  bulk  handling  4, 

elevator  co-operation   

sorghums   228, 

Grass,  killing  Johnson   

Bermuda   

Napier   

Sudan  

Grapes.  California  table   

demand  for  dried   

cuttings   8. 

Growers'  Exchange   

growers   take  action   

growers  meet   

importance  of   

Muscats  on  arbors   254, 

method  of  growing   

raisins,  new  methods   

stemming  and  seeding  wine  

vineyards  from  cuttings   

federal   

what  shall  we  do  with   

wine  grape,  stage   

Gypsum   3 


Hay  37.  123.  275,  982. 

Hardpan,  dynamiting   

Highways  957,  958. 

Hides   

Hoes,  artichokes  for   

California  best  for   

Duroc  Association  

farrowing  crates,  save   

feeding   

grow  slowly   

give  pigs  a  chance   

intestinal  parasites   

outlook  in  business   

penned  up   

points  on   

proper  sanitation  for  

summer  crop  harvested  by  

world  outlook   

Horse   

House,  help  
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240 
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630 
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Insurance,  for  farmsr    13 

mutual  rates    88 

potato  land  insurance    124 

Irrigation,  corrugated  pipe  as  well  curbing  339 

district   drains  itself    12 

Santa  Clara  system    191 

scientific                                          157,  266 

saves  water  ....    737 

system  in  Santa  Clara    191 

winter    80 


Labor,  union  

Land  Banks   

tax   

Lemon,  largest  orchard  in  world  . 

packing  house  in  Colusa  county 
Livestock,  association   

breeders   

calves,  water  for  

care  of   

diseases  (See  Veterinary) 

federation  of  shippers  

feed  shortage   

Fresno's   

golden  hoof,  have   

meat  situation   

milling  of  feed   

on  fruit  ranch   

on  peas   

prices,    tentative  for   

purebreds   

sheep  for  quick  money  

show,  proposed   

show,  in  Oakland   

Loans,  Federal   

Loganberries,  corner  on  plants 

M 

Manure,  in  dry  farming   

spreaders   

spreader  or  pump   


54.  280, 
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2 

980 
625 
746 
144 
212 
964 
21 

>  18 
.994 
208 
725 
144 
56 
20 
115 
991 
930 
206 
963 
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15 
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116 

132 
262 


worth   of    90 

orchards  suffer  from  loss  of    632 

Markets,    State   Commission    951 

Milk  (See  Dairy) 

Monterey  County    10 

Moisture  122,  128 

Moles    773 

N 

Neighborliness,  rural  1003 

Nuts  (See  varieties) 

Nursery,  conditions    252 

stock  high    332 


Oak,  fungus    9 

Oats    3 

Olives,  fine  trees   6,  467 

frosted    325 

pickling    75 

safe    431 

Onions   37,  86,  988 

Orchard,  big  business  in  California   116 

peas  and  grain  in   6 

plowing    130 

satisfactory  plowing  of   130 

Oranges,  California's  crop,  1919-1920  .  .  30 

citrus  blast    954 

fuller  bearing  of  navels   38 

pruning    188 

shipping,  too  green    469 

Ornamentals    984 


Peanuts   187,  395,  773 

Pecans    43 

Pear,  Association  growing    634 

blister  mite  on    390 

California  association  enlarging    126 

co-operation,  accomplishments  of  ....  667 

growers  meet    307 

prospects  for  1920    510 

prices,  1920    955 

spoiled    590 

spraying-    590 

stocks    84 

Yuba  planting  Bartlett  orchard  194 

Peach,   borer  controlling   the   882 

commercial  crop,   nations    985 

December    153 

outlook  for  next  year   259 

prices    462 

roots  for    187 

spraying   187 

Sutter  leads  in   634,  985 

thrift  of  trees    37 

Plowing,  fast    48 

for  heavy  crop    16 

by  cable    17 

orchard    130 

slow,   desirable    346 

Plum  8.  984 

Popcorn    988 

Potato,  curing,  sweet   343 

digger,  engine   264 

diseases    640 

early  markets  for   990 

eelworm  infestation    782 

government  investigates   520 

high  prices    594 

growers  attack  universal  enemy  of .  .  .  .  196 

hot  dip  for    268 

insurance   124 

seed,  best    338 

official  grade    46 

sweet    75,  268 

rotting  in  hotbeds    647 

uniform  grades  advised  990 

quarantine,  Nevada    313 

Poultry,  acorns,  for  feet    27 

aspergillosis    242 

Andalusian    834 

bumble-foot   762 

canker    217 

caponized    65 

cholera    730 

chicks  roost  early    970 

colds    241 

color   :  1001 

conditioning  for  show   1001 

contest.  Farm  Bureau  1001 

crop-bound    897 

comb  color   242 

coccidiosis    360 

culling    762 

drooping    618 

dropsy    833 

■  egg-bound    698 

freak    145 

eggs,  handling  and  packing   27 

hatchery    833 

price  of   65' 

production  of    970 

shipments,  1919    288 

soft-shell   938 

feather  picking    970 

feed  to  make  egg   1002 

feeding    27,  65,  145 

grain,   sprouted    104 

heavy  breeds    86 

indigestion    104 

laying    618 

lime  water    834 

limberneck    618 

meat  as  feed   801 

Minorca   1001 

mulberries    409 

molt    867 

overfed    449 

oyster  shells    104 

poisoning,  belladonna    867 

poisoning,  mineral    290 

Quisenberry-Hogan   method   1002 

ration  for  chicks    177 

show  at  State  Fair   1002 

at  Tulare   1002 

roup    241 

salt,  too  much    800 

tick,  blue    970 

toe-picking    970 

Tulare    145 

value  of  broomeorn    217 

worms   104 

weasel,  deadly    618 

wind  puffs    699 

weak-legged   699 

Power,   automobiles,   stationary  work . . .  961 

belt,  lacing    992 

blasting   155,  394 

distillate   (unobtainable)    157 

electricity  .  .  4.  87,  336,  648 

engines,  fuel  for   308 

electricity  and  irrigation    225 

electricity,  era  in  California   87 

electricity  rates  in  San  Joaquin ....  648 

explosives    13 

ignition    131 

motor  trucks  48.  273 

replace  tractors    993 
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pulley   

pumps   

roads  vital   

better  ;  

tractors,  driving  

engines  on  pumps   

expense  low   

motor,  size  of  

official  tests  

plowing  with   

pulls  out  vines  

show.  Los  Angeles   

student  profit  by  

training  in   

two- wheel   

used   

Potash   

Prune,  association  achievements  1, 

aphis  on   

demonstration   

myrobalan,  top-grafting   

on  apples   

Imperials,  pollenizing   

in  San  Joaquin  

prices,  1920   

pruning   

rain-damaged   

root-knots   

shallow  perch  for   

sticking  on   

R 

Rabbits  65.  509,  990 

Rat-proofing    128 

Refrigerator    769 

Rhubarb,  canning  1004 

Rice,   fertilizing  value  of'    373 

growing  improves  land    822 

milling  ....  t   958 

prices  high   .  . .'   166 

Rye.  feeding  value  of   27 

green,  for  feed    115 
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92 
50 
665 
16 
48 
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16 
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993 
396 
77 
92 
960 
340 
35 
949 
80 
43 
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75 
386 
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3 

300 
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Seed   

Sorghum,  syrup   

Spraying,    with  nitrate   

blister  mite,  for   

control  thrips  by   

lime-sulphur   

peaches,  etc   

slow  or  fast   

Strawberries   75, 

State  Commission   

Squirrels   

State  land,  scrip  

Sulphur   

Subsoiling   

Swine  (See  hogs) 

Sugar,   beet,  preparation  for   

beet  growing   

co-operation  in   

Sheep,  Corriedale   

going  strong   

peas  for   

ram,   selection  of   

sale  at  Davis   

Shropshires   

wool   56, 


153 
988 
37 
43 
192 
43 
75 
84 
988 
951 
76 
957 
6 
6 

563 
202 
957 
809 
797 
115 
965 
969 
969 
585 
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Thrips,  fight   

Tomatoes  (See  Vegetables) 
Tractors  (See  Power) 

Trees,  almond,  biggest    43 

apple,  aphis  on    949 

cherry,  bloom  blasted    949 

deciduous,   irregular    949 

fig.  on  alkali   949 

orchard,   worth  of    953 

sap.    sour    845 

spraying  dormant  trees    160 

spraying,  kind  of    251 

transplanting   75 

Turkeys                                                   .  730 

droop   "•  •  867 

overfed  baby  turlrs    801 

troubles    730 


Vegetables,  artichokes   

big  business  in   

celery   

corn   j  • 

Merced  Association   

rhubarb   545,  682 

tomatoes   430 

Veterinary,  abscess   

bitter  milk   

bone  spavin   

bloody  milk  -  1 

cowpox   

cows,  etoppage  of  teat   

cough   

.  curb  

fleas   

follicular  mange  .  .  ■■  

garget   

haematuria   

hogs,  weakness  in  .  

horse,  tear-ducts  obstructed   

intestinal  parasites   

leucorrhoea   •.  

nervous  indigestion   

paralysis   

precocious  lactation   

rickets,   18, 

scours  in  pigs  

tuberculosis   

tumefied  knee   

ticks   

warty  teats  

Vineyard  (See  Grapes) 


457 
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44 
338 
.  949 
,  990 
492 
136 
61 
176 
18 
968 
653 
1000 
1000 
176 
216 
653 
968 
968 
176 
692 
532 
893 
1000 
1000 
532 
18 
216 
632 
1000 
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Wage,  woman's  minimum  .  .  . 
Walnuts,  black   

die-back  of   

grafting   

thrive  in  San  Joaquin  .  .  . 
Water,  measuring   

lift   

Watermelon   

Weeds   

Wheat,  demand  for  

government  control  ended 

growers  organize   

reproduces  rapidly   

price   

WiBtaria  

Wood,  vs.  metal   

Wool  (See  Sheep) 
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HIDES. 

Tho^ide  market  continues  to  decline.  Tan- 
neries '  all  over  the  country  are  running  light 
and  the  demand  for  hides  is  very  small 
Prices  are  determined  by  market  conditions  at 

the  time. 
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TIRE/ 


N  this  day  and  age,  thoughtful 
people  don't  make  any  pur- 
chases with  their  eyes  closed. 
Particularly  the  case  with  car 
owners,  concerned  as  they  are 
about  economy  in  operation. 

When  a  car  owner  goes  in  to 
buy  an  automobile  tire,  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  as  good  a  square 
deal  as  on  any  other  article  — 
and  he  is  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  insistent  on  getting  it. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the 
long-headed  hardware  man  and 
automobile  accessory  man  are 


going  to  greater  extremes  in 
behalf  of  reliable  tires  every 
year.  Featuring  Hartford  Tires 
because  of  the  Quality  principles 
that  overrule  every  other  con- 
sideration in  the  manufacture 
of  Hartfords. 

Giving  the  public  the  benefit  of 
the  long  years  of  Hartford  tire 
building  experience — the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  an  un- 
swerving policy  that  every  Hart- 
ford Tire,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  must  be  as  good  as  can  be 
built  anywhere  in  the  world. 


COUP       ST RON & HE ART  TRIAD 


PLAIN  TREAD        H- TRIAD 


HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO. 
1792  Broadway,  New  York 


^^Kl  hartfordW 


